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SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 29, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 26, 1931) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dill Jones Robinson, Ark 
Barkley Fess Kean 
Bingham Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 
Black Frazier es Shipstead 
Blaine George La Follette Shortridge 
Blease Gillett fll Smith 
Borah Glass McKellar Steiwer 
Bratton, Glenn McMaster Stephens 

it McNary Swanson 
Brookhart Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Gould Morrison Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Hale Morrow Townsend 
Capper Harris Moses 
Caraway Harrison Norris Tydings 
Carey Hatfield Nye Vandenberg 
Connally Hawes Oddie Wagner 
Copeland Hayden Partridge Walcott 
Couzens Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Heflin Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Ransdell Watson 
Davis Johnson Reed Williamson 


Mr. FESS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Warerman] is detained in the Committee 
on Patents. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I wish to announce that the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] is de- 
tained in an important matter before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastincs] is un- 
avoidably absent. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

THE JOURNAL 


Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that the Journal 
for the calendar days of January 26, 27, and 28 may be 
approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Journal for the days indicated will 
stand approved. 

SENATE OFFICE BUILDING COMMISSION 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] a member of the Senate 
Office Building Commission, authorized by the sundry civil 
act approved April 28, 1904, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the Senator from North Carolina, Mr. Over- 
man. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. KEYES presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Manchester, N. H., praying for the passage of legislation 
for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District 
of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
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Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of Maryland, praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, praying for the prompt ratification of the 
World Court protocols, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented a petition of sundry citizens, 
being postal employees and substitute postal clerks, of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the passage of 
the so-called Kelly bill, being House bill 3087, granting va- 
cations and sick leaves to substitute postal clerks, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

He also presented the following memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Resolution memorializing Congress to enact that certain bill now 
known as H. R. 15934, relating to the manufacture and 


pending 
sale of oleomargarine and restricting the use of palm oil in 
the manufacture thereof 
Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United 
States a certain bill known as H. R. 15934, the purpose and intent 
of which is to prohibit the use of palm oil in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine and its products; and 
Whereas the enactment of such bill by Congress will be of great 
benefit to the dairying interests of the State of Minnesota: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Minne- 
sota (the Senate concurring herein), That we do hereby respect- 
fully petition and urge Congress to pass and enact said H. R. 
15934; and be it further 
Resolved, That the chief clerk be instructed to forward a 
hereof to each of the Senators and Representatives of the State of 
Minnesota in said Congress of the United States. 
Henry ARENS, 
President of the Senate. 
Oscar A. SWENSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 2ist day of January, 1931. 
G. H. SPAETH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
the house of representatives the 2lst day of January, 


JOHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Approved January 22, 1931. 


1931. 


FLorp B. OLSON, 


Filed January 22, 1931. 
MixE HOLM, 
Secretary of State. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD also presented the following memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Whereas the summer tourist business in Minnesota has rapidly 
assumed the proportions of a major industry and annually attracts 
to our State business now approaching $90,000,000 per annum; and 

Whereas this business and its consequent income was built up 
solely by reason of the many beautiful lakes in our section of the 
State and must continue to exist and develop only if our lakes 
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and their many attractions are maintained as nature intended; 
and 

Whereas it is of vital economic importance to the many thou- 
sands of people in northern Minnesota who have grown to depend 
in a great measure upon our summer tourist business that such 
‘business be preserved intact; and 

Whereas the continued withdrawal of waters from the several 
-reservoir lakes has resulted in the destruction of fish life, ren- 
dered unsightly many hundreds of miles of previously beautiful 
lake shore and beaches, and made serious inroads on property 
values in our lake district: Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That we are of the firm opinion that the only efficient 
and lasting remedy for such existing condition is the establish- 
ment of levels in the lakes in the reservoir system below which 
water can not be taken and the release shall not exceed the 
capacity of the river banks to carry without overflow: be it further 

Resolved, That our two Senators and all Representatives in Con- 
gress be requested to use every honorable means to secure speedily 
the enactment of H. R. 15600, by Representative HAROLD KNUTSON, 
and S. 5637, by Senator Suresreap, establishing normal minimum 
water levels in our reservoir lakes, below which withdrawals can 
not be made, and that the Secretary of War through his present 
authority temporarily establish such higher minimum levels; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary of War, the chair- 
men of the Rivers and Harbors Committees of both Houses of 
Congress, and to the Senators and Ae ape mph in Congress 
from this State by the secretary of state. 

Oscar A. SWENSEN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

HENRY ARENS, 

President of the Senate. 

Passed the house of representatives the 20th day of January, 
1931. 

JOHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

Passed the senate the 22d day of January, 1931. 

G. H. SPAETH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Approved January 23, 1931. 

FLoyD B. OLSON, Governor. 

Filed January 23, 1931. 

MIKE Horst, Secretary of State. 

I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota, do 
hereby certify that I have compared the annexed copy with record 
of the original resolution in my office of H. F. No. 132, being Reso- 
lution No. 4, Laws 1931, and that said copy is a true and correct 
transcript of said resolution and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of the State, at the capitol in St. Paul, this 23d day 


of January, A. D. 1931. 
[SEAL] Mixx Hort. 
Secretary of State. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5743) to authorize 24-hour 
quarantine inspection service in certain ports of the United 
States, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1400) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16116) to adjust 
the boundaries and for the addition of certain lands to the 
Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1401) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4637) authorizing the pay- 
ment of expenses connected with suits pending in the Court 
of Claims from tribal funds of the Klamath Indians, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1402) thereon. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 231) to 
further provide for defraying the expenses of the Inter- 
national Water Commission, United States and Mexico, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1403) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills and joint resolution, reported them sever- 
ally without amendment and submited reports thereon: 

H. R. 9702. An act authorizing the payment of an indem- 
nity to the British Government on account of losses sus- 
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tained by H. W. Bennett, a British subject, in connection 
with the rescue of survivors of the U. S. S. Cherokee (Rept. 
No. 1405); 

H. R. 12037. An act authorizing the payment of a claim 
presented by the Polish Government for the reimbursement 
of certain expenditures incurred by the community authori- 
ties of Rzeczyczany, Poland, to which place an insane alien 
was erroneously deported (Rept. No. 1406); 

H. R. 12067. An act for compensation to the owners of the 
Danish motor ship Indien for damages sustained as the result 
of a collision with the United States Coast Guard cutter 
Shawnee at San Francisco on April 5, 1925 (Rept. No. 1407); 
and 

H. J. Res. 299, Joint resolution to provide an annual appro- 
priation to meet the quota of the United States toward the 
expenses of the international technical committee of aerial 
legal experts (Rept. No. 1404). 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry post- 
masters, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 5928) granting an increase of pension to Alice 
M. Spaulding (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 5929) granting an increase of pension to Emma 
C. Nichols; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5930) for the relief of Reuben D. Martin; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5931) granting an increase of pension to Eva J. 
Clarke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 5932) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
E. Shannon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5933) for the relief of Ira J. Patterson: to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A bill (S. 5934) to amend the tariff act of 1930; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 5935) granting a pension to Philip Gump (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5936) to authorize the President to appoint 
Frank T. Hines a major general in the Army of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 5937) relating to the construction of post-office 
buildings; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 5938) granting a pension to Thomas E. Mor- 
rison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5939) granting a pension to Elijah R. Wilson 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 5940) granting a pension to Emma L. Marheine; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5941) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to determine the value of services and expenses of delegates 
and representatives of the Chippewa Indians in the State 
of Minnesota sent to Washington, D. C., by said Indians, 
and to certify the amount to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the purpose of making settlement therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr, BULKLEY: 

A bill (S. 5942) granting compensation to Harriet M. 
MacDonald; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 5943) granting a pension to James Forsha; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

A bill (S. 5944) granting a pension to Paul Manso (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5945) granting an increase of pension to Sarah C. 
Manso (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

A bill (S. 5946) granting a pension to Emory M. Farrar; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5947) for the relief of Nancy Catherine McBride; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 5948) authorizing the President to appoint Rich- 
ard R. Middlebrooks a second lieutenant in the United States 
Infantry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 242) increasing the rates of 
duty for the period of one year on agricultural products and 
provisions which are prescribed by Schedule 7 of the tariff 
act of 1930; to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT TO INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BINGHAM submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 16415, the independent offices 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 47, strike out lines 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“That in the expenditure of appropriations in this act for the 
United States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, the said 
corporation shall, when in its discretion the interest of the Govern- 
ment will permit, purchase for use, or contract for the use, within 
the continental limits of the United States only articles of the 
growth, production, or manufacture of the United States, notwith- 
standing any existing laws to the contrary.” 


PRINTING OF HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 722—-REPORT ON THE 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE PROHIBITION LAWS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Mr. MOSES submitted the following concurrent resolution 

(S. Con. Res. 37), which was referred to the Committee on 

Printing: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That there be printed 28,000 additional copies of House 
Document No. 722, Seventy-first Congress, being a message from 
the President of the United States transmitting a report of the 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement rela- 
tive to the facts as to enforcement, the benefits and the abuses 
undor the prohibition laws of the United States, of which 12,000 
copies shall be for the use of the House, 4,000 copies for the use of 
the Senate, 7,000 copies for the document room of the House, and 
5,000 copies for the document room of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bills of the 
Senate: 

S. 872. An act to amend an act for the relief of certain 
tribes of Indians in Montana, Idaho, and Washington; 

S. 4537. An act to relinquish all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in certain lands in the State of 
Louisiana; and 

S. 5295. An act authorizing an additional per capita pay- 
ment to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 615. An act authorizing an appropriation for payment 
to the Uintah, White River, and Uncompahgre Bands of 
Ute Indians in the State of Utah for certain lands, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3938. An act authorizing the construction of the 
Michaud division of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, 
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Idaho, an appropriation therefor, and the completion of 
the project, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had 
passed bills of the following titles, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R.10515. An act to ratify certain leases with the 
Seneca Nation of Indians; 

H. R. 13528. An act providing for payment of $25 to each 
enrolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from the funds 
standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States; 

H. R. 15267. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the cancellation, under certain conditions, of 
patents in fee simple to Indians for allotments held in trust 
by the United States ”; 

H. R. 15772. An act to amend section 3 of the act ap- 
proved May 10, 1928, entitled “An act to extend the period 
of restriction in lands of certain members of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes, and for other purposes”; and 

H. R. 15987. An act to authorize the President of the 
United States to establish the Canyon de Chelly National 
Monument within the Navajo Indian Reservation, Ariz.; 


FORT HALL INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT, IDAHO 


Mr. BORAH. I ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
authorizing the construction of the Michaud division of the 
Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3938) 
authorizing the construction of the Michaud division of the 
Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho, an appropriation 
therefor, and the completion of the project, and for other 
purposes, which were, on page 1, line 7, to strike out “for 
the completion of and insert “to complete”; on page 1, 
line 9, to strike out the word “the” where it appears the 
third time in said line; on page 2, line 1, to strike out com- 
pletion of and insert “to complete”; on page 2, line 9, to 
strike out “(45 Stat. L., p. 377)”; on page 2, line 11, to strike 
out by the lands of the Michaud division“; on page 2, to 
strike out lines 12 to 24, inclusive, and insert “Src. 2. The 
Michaud division“; on page 3, line 3, to strike out the word 
The and insert Of the”; on page 3, line 3, to strike out 
all after the word “ system ” down to and including the word 
thereof,“ in line 4, and insert $362,500 ”; on page 3, line 7, 
to strike out the word the” and insert “its”; on page 3, to 
strike out all after the word “ works,” in line 8, down to and 
including the word hereby,“ in line 11, and insert The 
said $362,500 is hereby ”; on page 3, line 16, after the word 
“Channel,” to insert “and”; on page 3, line 18, to strike 
out the word “now”; on page 3, line 20, to strike out all 
after the word “division” down to and including the word 
“namely,” in line 22, and insert “as follows”; on page 3, 
lines 22 and 23, to strike out the words “60,000 acres” 
and insert “two-thirds”; on page 3, line 23, to strike out 
“30,000 acres” and insert “one-third”; on page 3, line 
24, after the word That,“ to insert “if”; on page 3, 
lines 24 and 25, to strike out “as result of unusual condi- 
tions“; on page 4, line 1, to strike out “existing project“; 
on page 4, line 2, to strike out “divisions,” and insert 
“ divisions "; on page 4, line 3, strike out of the project“; 
on page 4, line 4, to strike out “ to the extent necessary ”; on 
page 4, line 6, to strike out the word “being”; on page 4, 
line 8, to strike out “Provided further, That” and insert 
“and in any case ”; on page 4, line 11, to strike out the word 
“ those ” and insert “such”; on page 4, line 15, to strike out 
all after the word “irrigation ” down to and including the 
word “ project,” in line 18; on page 4, to strike out lines 19 
to 25, inclusive, and on page 5 to strike out lines 1 to 23, 
inclusive, and insert: 

Sec. 4. For each Indian, now owning land allotted as grazing 
or agricultural under the Michaud division, who has no irrigable 
agricultural allotment with an adequate water supply elsewhere 
within the Fort Hall Indian Reservation, there shall be reserved 
by the Secretary of the Interior as a homestead from such grazing 


or agricultural allotment under the Michaud division a tract of 
20 acres on which the collection of construction charges shall be 
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deferred so long as said tract remains in Indian ownership: Pro- 
vided, That no more than one such tract of 20 acres in one 
ownership shall be so exempted from payment of construction 
charges. The construction charges on the remaining area of the 
Michaud division shall be reimbursed to the United States in not 
more than 40 years as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, it being within his discretion to require no payments 
for the first three years. When any Indian-owned lands under 
the Michaud division shall hereafter pass into non-Indian owner- 
ship, one-fortieth of the construction charges originally due from 
such lands shall thereafter be reimbursed each year to the United 
States by such non-Indian owner, until such construction charges 
shall have been entirely reimbursed as to such land. There is 
hereby created a first lien against all lands in the said Michaud 
division, which len shall be recited in any patent or instrument 
issued therefor prior to the reimbursement to the United States 
of the toal amount chargeable against such lands, which lien 
shall not, however, be enforced as to Indian-owned lands during 
the period that the title to such lands remains in such Indian 
ownership.” 


On page 5, line 24, to strike out the word “this” and 
insert the Michaud”; on page 6, line 1, to strike out the 
word “shall”; on page 6, line 1, to strike out the word 
“proper”; on page 6, line 3, after the word “ Interior,” to 
insert “shall”; on page 6, line 8, to strike out all after the 
word Affairs down to and including the word “the” in 
line 10 and insert “as a part of and on the same terms as 
the construction cost of the division. The”; on page 6, 
line 10, to strike out the word “to” and insert “shall”; on 
page 6, line 14, after the word “the,” where it appears the 
first time in said line, to insert Fort Hall”; on page 6, 
line 18, to strike out all after the word “States” down to 
and including the word “ obligation” in line 19; on page 6, 
line 22, to strike out be able to”; on page 6, line 22, to 
strike out all after the word “ make” down to and including 
the word “agreements” in line 23 and insert contracts“; 
on page 6, lines 24 and 25, to strike out “ their proper equi- 
table proportion of ”; on page 7, line 3, to strike out “in so 
far as practicable ”; on page 7, line 11, after the word “ the,” 
where it appears the first time, to insert “present”; on 
page 7, line 14, after the werd “the,” where it appears the 
second time, to insert “total”; on page 7, line 15, to strike 
out all after the word “ project down to and including the 
word “ project” in line 20; on page 8, line 4, to strike out 
the word “authorized” and insert “require”; on page 8, 
line 5, to strike out “in his discretion”; on page 8, lines 5 
and 6, to strike out the words “or to continue to deliver ”; 
on page 8, line 14, to strike out all after the word interest 
down to and including the word “Secretary” in line 15 
and insert “ at 6 per cent per annum”; and on page 9, line 
1, after the word “ appropriated,” to insert for expenditure 
after July 1, 1932.” 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ERNEST MICHEL 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
read into the Rrecorp a wire that I have just sent to the 
New York Times, and I ask the loan of the clerk’s eyes to 
do it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the telegram will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


JANUARY 29, 1931. 
MANAGING EDITOR NEw YORK TIMES, 
New York City: 

I notice in your paper this morning that you stated Senator 
Surpsteap, of Minnesota, was opposed to Ernest Michel. On the 
contrary, he is for him and accompanied me to the President 
months ago asking his appointment. The entire Minnesota dele- 
gation is solidly back of Mr. Michel. The State officials of Minne- 
sota, all of whom are elected by the people, are back of Mr. Michel. 
Nearly 700 lawyers of the State have indorsed him. A score of 
judges, headed by the supreme court justice of the State of 
Minnesota, have recommended him. The only opposition to Mr. 
Michel comes from a small coterie of “right-minded” public- 
utility lawyers. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD stated the other day that over 400 prominent 
lawyers of Minnesota had written him indorsing Ernest Michel, 
and that none of them had retracted their indorsements. I get 
the same reflection and thought from the entire 10 Representatives 
of so that it is impossible that any of these are among 
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the recanters cautiously referred to by the Attorney General as 
confidential. Why so much secrecy, since his statement given to 
the entire press Tuesday, January 27, evidently sought the widest 
publicity, and a letter dated yesterday written in reply to a letter 
I wrote him months and months ago, unanswered until to-day. 
Those in opposition to the appointment ought to have more or 
as much weight with the public as those indorsing. The opposi- 
tion would certainly indicate the direction of the trade winds. I 
doubt if the Attorney General has had presented to him a more 
unanimous verdict of the people of a State than has been pre- 
sented in asking for the recommendation of Ernest Michel to 
the President as United States judge for the district of Minne- 
sota. The President told Senator Sursreap and myself, at the 
time we visited him suggesting the appointment of Mr. Michel 
and presenting our credentials, that it was the largest, most com- 
plete indorsement for any office he had had presented to him. 

Ernest Michel is eminently fitted both in character and ability. 
It is true he has been a poor man’s lawyer. The people of Minne- 
sota want to know why this honorable title is such an insur- 
mountable barrier in the eyes of the Attorney General. “ What 
meat has this, our Cesar, fed upon that he has suddenly become 
so great that we poor, petty Senators and Representatives of the 
people of our States must creep beneath his huge legs and peep 
around to find ourselves dishonorable graves ?” 

The Constitution reads “with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” The Attorney General has cut the word “advice” out 
of the Constitution entirely as illustrated by his statement, his 
remarks, and his actions and assumes unto his appointive office all 
the prerogatives of that word, and his assumption in doing so is 
only equaled by the patience with which the people's representa- 
tives are forced to endure it. “He bestrides this narrow world 
like a great” political “colossus” and cries out his “ right- 
minded" virtues and condemns everyone who can not get them- 
2 ay his narrow groove as playing politics’ or paying a polit- 
ical debt. 

I wonder if a presentation of the history back of his wonderful 
political rise from a.corporation lawyer to the Attorney Generalship 
of a Republican administration, though he was and still is a Dem- 
ocrat, would be of interest to the public in showing real politics 
and real political debts in the interest of “ right-thinking ” public- 
utility manipulation. I wonder if it wouldn't be of interest to 
know what political debt his appointments paid. I wonder did his 
appointment deliver Democratic votes in the last presidential cam- 
paign. And I wonder if it would not be of interest to the public 
to know that all of the Attorney General’s friends in Minnesota 
were opposed to me in the recent election and through this oppo- 
sition the candidacy of Mr. Michel was made an issue both in the 
primary and in the election and the Attorney General was fre- 
quently quoted from platform and in the press as being opposed 
to Mr. Michel and it was stated almost daily in the press that my 
election would mean the appointment of Ernest Michel to the 
judgeship, and I was elected. I want to and am going to fulfill 
their prophecy. I believe in keeping faith with the people, and I 
can not understand why the lawyer of the ordinary folks is barred 
from being a Federal judge. If such things can be, then our rep- 
resentative Government is a farce. I wonder if all this in more 
detail would not be of enough interest to some day put into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, the reading of the tele- 
gram offered by my colleague called to my attention the 
article appearing in the New York Times this morning to 
which the telegram refers. The final paragraph of the 
article states: 

The Minnesota judgeship is assuming the proportions of a na- 
tional issue with the entire Minnesota delegation, except Senator 
SHIPSTEAD, the Farmer-Labor Senator, favoring the appointment of 
Mr. Michel, and Attorney General Mitchell, who is also a Minne- 
sotan, opposing it. 


I merely wish to say that there is no justification for that 
article stating that I am opposed to the appointment and 
confirmation of Judge Michel. At some other time I may 
have some remarks to make upon the subject. In view of 
the telegram, which I had not seen, being read into the 
Recorp, and because of this article in the New York Times 
this morning, I think these remarks necessary. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 13528. An act providing for payment of $25 to each 
enrolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from the funds 
standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States; 
to the calendar. 

H. R. 15772. An act to amend section 3 of the act approved 
May 10, 1928, entitled “An act to extend the period of restric- 
tion in lands of certain members of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
and for other purposes; ordered to be placed on the calen- 
dar. 
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H. R. 10515. An act to ratify certain leases with the Seneca Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I was just going to suggest 


Nation of Indians; 

H. R. 15267. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the cancellation, under certain conditions, of pat- 
ents in fee simple to Indians for allotments held in trust by 
the United States; and 

H. R. 15987. An act to authorize the President of the 
United States to establish the Canyon de Chelly National 
Monument within the Navajo Indian Reservation, Ariz.; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Hess, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Messages from the President of the United States making 
sundry judicial nominations were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15593) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, on page 71 of the pending bill, 
there is a misprint in the amendment relating to Fort 
Niagara, N. Y. The word “ casements ” occurs in line 22. It 
is a misprint. The word should be “casemates.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be corrected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the correc- 
tion will be made. 


SENATOR FROM ALABAMA—ELECTION CONTEST 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read at the clerk’s desk the resolution (S. Res. 426) 
which I introduced yesterday afternoon. At that time it was 
not read, but was merely printed in the Recorp and went 
over until this morning. I ask that it be read in my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the resolution? The Chair hears none, and the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 426) sub- 
mitted yesterday by Mr. HEFLIN, as follows: 

Resolved, That the special committee of the Senate to investi- 
gate campaign expenditures, created under authority of Senate 
Resolution 215, adopted April 10, 1930, is hereby further author- 
ized and empowered, in the furtherance of the duties provided for 
in said Senate Resolution 215, to take possession of ballots and 
ballot boxes, including poll lists, tabulation sheets, or any other 
records contained within said boxes, as were used in the general 
election of November 4, 1930, in the State of Alabama, and to 
impound the same for examination and consideration by said com- 
mittee or any other committee of the Senate which has jurisdic- 
tion of the subject matter of a contest for a seat in the Senate, 
when notice of a contest for a seat in the Senate, from the State 
of Alabama, has been filed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on yesterday I filed notice 
of a contest that I intend to make, setting out certain things 
that I would later relate in detail, and I have changed the 
resolution so as to meet some objections that were suggested 
by several Senators who thought that notice should be given 
of a contest; and I have now done that. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, pending the 
request of the Senator from Alabama, it is noted that the 
special committee authorized to investigate campaign ex- 
penditures is authorized by the resolution of the Senator to 
take possession of and to impound the ballot boxes, and so 
forth. Plainly the jurisdiction of a contest is in the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
wish to offer an amendment in the nature of a substitute 
which provides that the matter shall be taken up by that 


to the Senator from Alabama that the committee having 
jurisdiction of such contests had, perhaps, best be author- 
ized to take possession of the ballots. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr, President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will state it. 

Mr. MOSES. Has unanimous consent been granted for 
the present consideration of the resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent has not 
been granted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. REED. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED. Has the request been made that the unfin- 
ished business may be temporarily laid aside for the con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
Senator from Alabama asked unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of his resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I did not think it would 
take more than a moment. It involves a very important 
matter, and I am trying 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The effect of the request, if 
agreed to, would, of course, be temporarily to lay aside the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. NORRIS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not the resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Alabama one of privilege? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think it is of the highest privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the resolution has nothing to do with credentials, and, 
therefore, is not of the highest privilege. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I did not myself make any 
point of order. I am merely pointing out to the Senator 
from Alabama and to other Senators a feature of the reso- 
lution which inevitably will result in controversy, as I see 
it. I myself favor vesting the jurisdiction in the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, I want to say to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas that the ballots will be turned over to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections when my contest 
shall be filed. I do not want to set out in my petition the 
things that I intend later to disclose; it would not be wise 
to do that. 

I assert on my responsibility as a Senator that more than 
half the ballot boxes in John Bankhead’s county have 
already been opened in violation of law. 

I assert upon my responsibility as a Senator that 53 boxes 
in my colleague’s county, the county of Jefferson, out of 200 
and more boxes have been opened in violation of the law. 

I assert, Mr. President, that in another county 23 boxes 
out of 24 have been opened in violation of law, and that in 
twenty-odd other counties boxes have been opened. 

So if I can not have this testimony seized and put in the 
hands of the committee that is already in the field, what use 
is there to file a contest and later secure these ballots that 
have already been opened and probably mutilated or 
changed? 

I am seeking to disclose to the Senate the most flagrant 
violation of the election law that has occurred in the history 
of the country, so far as my knowledge goes, and I can not 
understand why there should be any objection here to seiz- 
ing immediately these boxes and getting them out of the 
hands of those who have them now, those who have already 
gone into them. 

I desire to inform the Senate that the courthouse in Mr. 
Bankhead's county has been broken into twice, once just 
before the county primary and the other time just before 
the election, and the charge is that absentee ballots were 
changed when that took place down there. 
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I assert, Mr. President, and the facts will disclose—we are 
already in possession of those facts—that in Mr. Bankhead’s 
county the managers of the election marked many tickets for 
him before they were handed out to the voters to be voted. 
His name was in the column on a sheet as large as this 
[indicating] on the left-hand side, and mine was in the 
column on the right-hand side. 

The voter went in, made his mark under the liberty bell, 
folded the ticket and handed it in, but when the managers 
took up the tickets to count them they said, Look there, 
this ticket is marked twice; he has voted for the Bankhead 
ticket and the Heflin ticket; we therefore will not count that 
ballot.” So they laid it aside, and such ballots were put in 
an envelope and placed in the ballot box marked “ ballots 
rejected.” I want to get in there and get those ballots and 
show them to the Senate, in order that there may be dis- 
closed just what happened in my State. I want to show to 
the Senate that it was a great farce, and that there was 
more fraud and corruption practiced in my State than has 
ever been practiced there. I am seeking to disclose the true 
situation to the Senate. 

What Senator is it who does not want the truth to be 
known? What Senator is it who wants to shield Mr. Bank- 
head, if an election has been stolen from me? What Sena- 
tor is it who would stand here and deny me the right to 
disclose the fact that the election was stolen? 

Mr. President, the ballots have been cast; they are sup- 
posed to be in these boxes; no citizen will be interfered with; 
nobody will be intimidated, as they were interfered with and 
intimidated on the day of the election. Now, Senators are 
trying to hide behind the State rights proposition; seeking 
to shield the ballot-box burglars in my State; seeking to 
back up men who have provided money in large quantities 
to be sent into Alabama to manipulate an election for 
United States Senator. 

A few days ago when an effort was being made to pre- 
vent me from securing consideration of the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] proposing to 
authorize the committee to take charge of the evidence so 
that the evidence might be preserved for the Senate, my 
colleague [Mr. Brack! had an article read at the desk, and 
that article reflected upon me. It charged bad practice on 
my part and on the part of my friends on election day in 
Jackson County. I was compelled to make reply to it im- 
mediately. We had only two or three minutes left and so 
the resolution was not considered. They succeeded in forc- 
ing it to go over. 

Some Senators said that I ought to file a contest. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] did so. I do not know 
why he should have become so suddenly interested. I should 
like to know who suggested to him that I be delayed in this 
matter. He is on the committee. If he does not want to 
work on it, I would ask to have him taken off and somebody 
else put on it. I do not think he has attended many of the 
sessions anyway. 

But, Mr. President, that article was read charging that a 
United States marshal had gone into the county of Jackson 
displaying a big pistol and saying he was there at the in- 
stance of Senator Herii to look after Senator HEr.in’s 
interest. There is not a word of truth in it. I never heard 
of it until my colleague had the article read here in the 
Senate. I still think his conduct was reprehensible for hav- 
ing read an article that assaulted his colleague without 
showing it to him and letting him know he was going to 
have it read. That was in the county of Jackson, where 
the most corrupt primary ever held was carried on on the 
12th day of August, in which Mr. Bankhead was nominated. 

You will recall, Senators, that the State committee read 
me out of the party, because I dared to oppose Alfred E. 
Smith for President. I repeat that when I did that I ren- 
dered the greatest service possible to my party and the 
greatest service possible to my country, from my way of 

. They had me read out of the party in an effort, 
among other things, to intimidate Democrats, so that they 
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would submit to his nomination in 1932. That was part 
of the program. They violated the primary in my State 
when they read me out of the party, because the primary 
law provides the same qualifications for a voter that are 
provided for a candidate and the same qualifications for a 
candidate that are provided for a voter. In other words, if 
a man is admitted to vote in the primary, he is entitled to 
Tun as a candidate; and if he is permitted to run as a can- 
didate, he is entitled to vote. That is plain. The ablest 
supreme court judge on the bench in my State declared 
that that action of the committee was in violation of the 
law. My colleague, in an able document which he issued, 
stated that it was in violation of the primary law, that it 
was undemocratic and un-American. 


Now, here is the county of Jackson, where they held a 
primary. This article was read the other day. Let me 
read to you the attorney general’s report on the investiga- 
tion of the primary in that county: 


1, No ballot boxes were provided with lock and key, as the law 
directs. Paper bags were used. 


That is the county of Jackson, where they charged that 
my friends tried to intimidate voters on election day. Listen 
to these counts, Senators: 


2. The clerks, inspectors, and returning officers did take official 
ballots and go out 5 and 6 miles from the polling places and 
vote persons who they knew had never ee or paid poll 
taxes or who were in arrears with their poll tax 


That is in the county of Jackson, where eh article which 
was read the other day came from. 


3. Ex-convicts whose citizenship had not been restored were 
knowingly permitted to vote. 


That was in the primary on August 12 last in my State 
in the county of Jackson. 


4. The board of registrars should be removed from office, as 
they have registered persons who failed to make the affidavit or 
come before the board in person. 

5. The board of did as the law directs—attempted to 
purge the list of persons who were disqualified and filed the list 
with the judge of probate, but he failed or refused to strike from 
the list the names of such persons who were ordered stricken by 
said board of registrars, and knowingly published an incorrect list 
and collected fees fixed by law illegally, i. e., 5 cents per name. 

6. The judge of probate knowingly obtained absentee ballots 
and voted them in violation of the law. 

7. People who lived in Tennessee, and who were disqualified, 
were permitted by inspectors to vote in said primary 


That is, in Jackson County, Ala.— 
some of whom repeated. 


That is, voted twice or more. 


8. Minors, and a great number of them, from 15 years and up- 
partes were permitted to vote by the 
. Persons who voted illegally were told that the law relating to 
the ae of poll taxes and registration had been repealed. 

. From the condition or marks on the backs of several of the 
Epa lists it is apparent that the returns were “ boosted,” 1. e., 
more votes were returned than were voted. 

11. There is no true record of qualified voters in Jackson 
County, and the lists should be corrected pare the next election. 
12. The Jeffersonian primary of August 5— 


That was our primary— 


was investigated, and ae testimony failed to disclose any violation 
of the law or unfairness. 


This is the report aie by a regular, one of the State 
Officials. 

13. The grand roy requested the judge (Hawkins) to charge 
them con the election laws, but he refused. 

14. The solicitor was opposed to the investigation, which made ` 
it difficult to investigate. 

15. The grand jury, on the cases docketed, voted 7 to 11, hence 
no bills. However, there was a weak comment on violations of 
the election laws in the final report. 


That is the grand jury report for that county. 


16. After the grand jury failed to indict, I sealed all election 
sacks in the presence of said jury, stating to them that in every 
sack there was evidence of serious violation of the election laws, 
and they would be held for the next grand jury; and as they were 
being placed at the First National Bank of Scottsboro a summons 
and complaint in detinue was served upon me by the sheriff at 
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the instance of W. H. Robinson, chairman of the county Demo- 
cratic committee. 

Now, Senators, you have a bird’s-eye view of what hap- 
pened there. I ask the clerk to read for me the portion of 
the Jackson County grand jury’s report that I have marked. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

We have called before this body a large number of witnesses 
and investigated the evidence produced before this body as to the 
elections held this summer, and therefore make the following 
recommendations: 

We recommend that the probate judge prepare or furnish metal 
voting boxes, equipped with locks and keys, and furnish same to 
each election precinct, with all other official election papers and 
lists for their respective boxes. A voting list of qualified voters 
be furnished each precinct; that all election officers should be 
required to bring or deliver all the election boxes to the 
who is the county returning officer; that there should be a new 


law be more closely observed. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that is the grand jury that 
failed to indict; but there was so much fraud and corrup- 
tion that that is the report they filed, relieving themselves 
of responsibility, and yet showing that there were many 
people who were perpetrating frauds. That report was 
made in August, following the primary of August 12, sug- 
gesting that a new poll list be furnished, and that the 
judge charge the grand jury about elections prior to the 
November election; but neither one of those suggestions 
has been complied with. 

I am telling the Senate that more than half of the ballot 
boxes in the county of the man who holds the certificate 
of election in my State, Mr. Bankhead, whose county ought 
to be above suspicion—I tell the Senate, and I challenge 
anybody to dispute it, that over half the ballot boxes in 
that county have been opened in violation of the law. 

I know, Mr. President, that Mr. Bankhead and those in- 
terested with him, those who helped to finance his cam- 
paign, would like to have me set out in detail just what I 
propose to prove. I ought not to have to do that. No 
honest Senator will ask that I do that. The Senator who 
insists on that is seeking to furnish crooks with evidence 
to hide their guilt, to furnish them opportunity to destroy 
the testimony that will convict them. 

Mr. President, I think quite a number of prosecutions and 
convictions will grow out of this investigation. I do not 
want to have to put the criminals on notice; and I ought 
not to be required to set out in detail that I propose to 
show that a certain man on a certain day in a certain 
county at a cei tain place did this, that, or the other thing. 
I ought not to be asked to do that. What is it here among 
Democrats that has sprung up in our party recently that 
would seek to cloak crookedness and corruption in politics? 
What influence is it that is gradually poisoning the body 
politic of the Democratic Party? What is it that is crucify- 
ing the bold, brave, and courageous spirit of the old-time 
democracy that lived in Jackson’s day? 

Why, “Old Hickory” Jackson, if he were here, would 
vote to have these ballot boxes seized, and as the criminals 
were disclosed he would have them apprehended; he would 
have them prosecuted; he would put them in the peniten- 
tiary, if it were in his power. Have we fallen upon a time 
when men, parading as Democrats, will rise up here in this 
body and oppose a movement of this kind, which seeks to 
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get at the truth, to disclose facts, to show fraud and corrup- 
tion in a senatorial election? Why, Senators, would you 
want to have your names even associated with a move that 
tended to cloak, to protect, to shield those who were buying 
elections, who were intimidating voters, who were mutilat- 
ing ballots, who were invading the sacred ark of the cov- 
enant itself, the ballot box, and opening it with impunity, 
and going into its contents in open violation of the law? 

Mr. President, these things ought not to be permitted to 
Temain as they are in my State. The Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections moves slowly. It takes it a long time 
to go into matters. I am going to talk very frankly. I do 
not think the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 
is at all in sympathy with this movement of mine. He is 
on that committee. I do not think the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Caraway] is at all in sympathy with my position, 
nor do I think the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] is; 
and they tell us that he wants to run for Vice President, 
along with Mr. Roosevelt, from New York. 

I do not know what these boys have up their sleeves; 
I do not know what sort of schemes they hope to serve; but 
I will puncture a good many of them for them before they 
get very far with them. I have fought crookedness, frauds; , 
and shams ever since I have been in public life. No man 
living can point his finger to an act of mine in 26 years in 


2 Congress where I have ever been on the side of crookedness 


and fraud and corruption. I have fought it in the open 


and | always. I am fighting it to-day, and fighting for my rights 


as an American citizen, for my rights as a United States 
Senator. I am fighting for the honor and integrity of the 
Senate. I am fighting for the honor and integrity of my 
State. 

I am not reflecting upon my State. God knows, I ought 
not to want to reflect on a State that has honored me as 
my State has, and a State that rose up en masse and fol- 
lowed me against the combined political machine, reaching: 
from precinct and county up to governor and United States 
Senator, to give me a hundred thousand majority in the 
face of all that. I want to protect them, and I am going 
to protect them in their right to vote as they want to 
vote, their right to have their ballots counted as cast. That 
is all I am asking here. 

If these ballot boxes disclose that I was defeated, why 
should not these gentlemen want that fact brought to light? 
What is it they want to keep hidden? Why not let us get 
at the truth and take over these ballot boxes? 

We have had two men in Alabama. One of them has 
been there for six weeks, and he is disclosing things every 
day that would startle the Senate. I want them to take 
charge of the ballot boxes and get the poll lists. Let this 
committee do that, Senators, and turn them over to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. But do not pull 
those men out of the field. Why do that? You sent them 
into Ilinois, a Republican State; you sent them into Penn- 
sylvania, a Republican State. Why is it that two or three 
Senators on this side object when the hallowed precincts 
of the ballot boxes in a Southern State, in a Democratic 
State, are being invaded and plundered by ballot-box 
thieves? 

I, a Democrat, refused to bow the knee to Al Smith and 
the alien influence back of him. He bolted my party's 
platform, and when he did it, excused every Democrat in 
the country from voting for him. I opposed him. They 
said then, “We will punish you.” They said, “We will 
read you out of the party.” They did read me out of the 
party, and resolutions were passed all over the State, by 
thousands and tens of thousands of Democrats, condemning 
the committee’s action. 

I took my case to the Democrats of the State, and I 
carried, I believe, every congressional district in the State, 
and now the election has been stolen from me, and I am 
telling the Senate that the evidence is in the ballot boxes. 
But here we are with some Senators complaining that we 
are trying to get at the box itself and find out the truth, and 
they are moving around the Senate and whispering about 
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to get somebody to object to the consideration of this 
resolution. 

I want to know of my colleague—he has just walked out 
of the Chamber—whether he is in favor of a full investiga- 
tion or not. I will wait until he comes back, and propound 
the question to him. We are going to have an open, fair 
fight on this, and the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is going to 
carry it, and the people of my State are going to know the 
facts about it. 

Senators, I would not have any respect for myself if I 
were to try to shield the crooks who had stolen an election, 
when we had traced the evidence to its hiding place in a 
ballot box. These gentlemen rise up and say, “ You are 
interfering with State rights.” I did not hear them com- 
plaining when a captain of industry went up into St. Clair 
County in Alabama and called his workmen into a com- 
munity hall and told them that if they voted for me they 
would lose their jobs the next day. I did not hear them 
talking about citizen’s rights and State rights then. 

When they went to the school-teachers of my State and 
told them they were holding jobs under a Democratic admin- 
istration and they had to vote against me, the teachers an- 
swered them, Senator HEFLIN is a Democrat. He is the 
best Democrat in the State.” I know; but he is outside of 
the party.” Les; and you drove him out. You drove him 
out because you knew that Democrats would nominate him 
in the party.” They admitted it. The chairman of the 
State committee told me after they had done it, “ If they had 
let you in, Tom, you would have had a cinch.” That is an 
admission that I was the choice of the Democrats, and the 
Democrats of my State are being punished now by some who 
are parading as Democrats who object to getting at the tes- 
timony and laying the truth of the matter before the Senate. 

I want to get the testimony in the quickest way possible. 
I want to take it out of the hands of those who now have 
charge of the testimony. Why should there be any objection 
to that? 

Of course, the Committee on Privileges and Elections has 
to try a case on the evidence and the law, but I submit that 
it is strange, exceedingly strange, that an effort is being 
made to force me to present the evidence in detail, to name 
the person or the people I expect to have investigated, prose- 
cuted, and punished, and I hope sent to the penitentiary. 
Why is that? It seems strange to me that United States 
Senators would take such a stand on a matter of this 
character. 

Mr. President, the situation here ought to be so that the 
suggestion of fraud in any State involving the election of a 
Member of this body would so arouse this body, and every 
Member of it, that they would rise up en masse and say, 
“Go. Bring the testimony. We will not stand for fraud 
and corruption in the election of a United States Senator.” 

I wonder if we are going to apply one set of rules to the 
Northern States and another set of rules to the Southern 
States when fraud and corruption are charged in the elec- 
tion of a Member of this body. This talk about State 
rights and force bills will not serve to hide the true position 
of anyone. The Democrats in my State know who the 
Democrat is who has carried the standard of the party in 
all elections for 25 years in Alabama. When some of these 
gentlemen were never called on to open their mouths in a 
campaign in my State, I was out battling for the party in 
every county. They always called for me. The people of 
my State know my Democracy. They knew it in this elec- 
tion, and that is why every county followed me and I was 
elected by such an overwhelming vote. Then the ballot-box 
burglars got together and bodily stole the election from me. 

If I am wrong in my contention, why not expose my 
theory and say, That is not true. Here are the ballots. 
They speak for themselves.” Why not go in and get the 
boxes and let us see the poll lists; let us get at the truth; 
turn them over to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, even though I know I am going into it with two men 
who I do not believe are friendly to me in the matter. 
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I am going to ask my colleague here—he has returned— 
if he is in favor of a full and fair investigation of the 1930 
election in Alabama, and if he is in favor of the ballot boxes, 
many of which have already been opened, being turned 
over as speedily as possible and made ready for use in a 
contest before the committee finally. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I am in favor now, as I al- 
ways have been and always shall be, of a full and fair in- 
vestigation of any alleged charge of fraud. If there have 
been any ballots stolen in Alabama, I am in favor of exposing 
whoever is guilty of stealing ballots. I want to state, how- 
ever, in order that there may be no misunderstanding, that 
it is my belief that most of the people in Alabama consider 
the charges that are made that the election was stolen as 
merely a farce. They do not—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLACK. Let me reply. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not yield to the Senator to make a 
speech. He can make one in his own time. I am asking the 
Senator about his position on an investigation of the charges 
of fraud and corruption in the Alabama election? 

Mr. BLACK. And I am telling it, and I am stating also 
that personally I very seriously doubt whether any ballot 
boxes have been opened. I will state to the Senator, and for 
the information of the Senate, such a charge having been 
made, that I have just sent telegrams to the sheriffs of Jeffer- 
son County and Walker County, Ala., in order that we may be 
informed as to whether or not the ballot boxes are intact. I 
have some letters from Jackson County, which I have been 
requested to put into the Recorp, and a statement which I 
submit to my colleague, that the people of Jackson County 
invite him, when his contest starts, to come to Jackson 
County first, that the ballot boxes are there intact, that 
they will be glad to have them opened, and that they believe 
that after they are opened it will be shown that the Demo- 
cratic ticket carried by a larger majority than the result 
showed. 

So far as investigation is concerned, I stand with the 
Senator 100 per cent on a full, fair, and complete investi- 
gation of any county in Alabama where he charges that 
fraud was perpetrated, the opening of any ballot box where 
he charges that he has been counted out of a single ballot, 
and if the Senator could establish—which I think is wholly 
and completely impossible—that he has been elected and 
that the people in 57 or 67 Alabama counties who have sent 
him to the Senate all these years are crooked, so that in 67 
counties in the election ballots have been stolen, then I 
think he should be seated. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask the Senator if he is in favor of the 
present consideration of the resolution that I now have 
pending. 

Mr. BLACK. I have not objected. I will state my posi- 
tion whenever it becomes necessary. I state to the Senator 
that I am in favor of a full, fair, and complete investiga- 
tion. I do not join, however, in the idea that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] or the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses] will n be unfair to the 
Senator. I am satisfled that they would be fair to the 
Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not asking the Senator about that. 

Mr. BLACK. I recall that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses] sent a telegram to Alabama, which was 
on the front pages of the papers, to deny, in effect, that a 
conversation between him and the Senator had occurred 
in which the Senator had asked, according to the charge, 
that the Republicans do not put out any opponent to the 
Senator from Alabama in the State. I would not think, 
from that telegram, that the Senator from New Hampshire 
would be prejudiced against the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I still have not 

Mr. BLACK. I will join the Senator in any effort he 
will make to get a full, fair, and impartial investigation in 
any county in Alabama. I will join him in an effort to 
open up every ballot box in any part of the State, in my 
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county or in any other county, and if he has been defrauded 
I want it exposed. It should be exposed; it ought to be 
exposed; but I do not believe it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask the Senator again— 
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desk? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, if I have any objection to 
the favorable consideration, I will express it when the occa- 
sion arises. It is not customary, so far as I know, for a 
Senator on this floor to be compelled, because some other 
Senator wants to ask him a question, to respond to that 
Senator and accept his mere statement that “you must 
say what I want you to say or I will expose you.” 

Then I ask the Senator if he has 


might be entirely different from his, and I decline to state 
whether what the Senator would call an intimation or in- 
sinuation has occurred, because I do not know what the 
Senator considers an insinuation. He is so free— 


him if he is in favor of my resolution, and I want him to 
answer yes or “no.” 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator think he has a right to de- 
mand that I answer him “yes” or “no”? If the Senator 
can show me any reason or any rule or any law that requires 
me to be interrogated by the Senator—I understand the 
Senator 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand 

Mr. BLACK. I understand the Senator is incensed about 
being defeated. That is natural. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Especially when it has been stolen from me, 
and when the Senator was on the side of those who helped 
perform the act. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I am not going to engage in 
any controversy—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I call the 
senior Senator from Alabama to order for his last state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ala- 
bama repeat what he said? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I said my colleague was on the side of 
the forces that helped to bring this situation about—what 
they call my defeat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arkansas insist on his point of order? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I will not insist. I do 
suggest to the Senator that the language he actually used 
was in violation of the rule. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I Said 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator said it was 
stolen, and that his colleague was on the side which helped 
to steal it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I still say the election was stolen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
will proceed in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My colleague’s position on the question of 
whether he opposes my resolution or favors it is just as 
clear and comprehensive as the answer was when a man 
asked a neighbor, “ What about cotton?” he said, “Some 
say it will and some say it won’t. It mout and then again 
it moutn’t, but I don’t think it will.“ ([Laughter.] His 
position is just as clear. But I believe that I know the 
Senator is opposed to the resolution, and I hope that every 
other Senator will be silent at least upon this question and 
if an objection must come let my colleague make it. 
Alabama is the battle ground. There is where this thing 
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took place, and there is where there is plenty of evidence 
of fraud and corruption. 

Mr. President, I repeat, this investigation will startle the 
Nation. I am not going to tell what I expect to prove. I 
will tell it in due time to those who investigate into the 
If I had been on the other side and the 


corruption in an election, I would have been here saying, 
“Go and get the ballot boxes and let us see. That is the 
way to tell. Let the ballots speak for themselves.” I am 


rather surprised that my colleague does not take that stand. 

The Senator talked about the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses] and the telegram he sent down there in 
response to one that I sent to him. The Raskob whisky in- 
terests had an article sent down there that I had seen the 
Republican leader [Mr. Moses] and begged him not to let 
the Republicans put out a candidate against me. I de- 
nounced it as false. I denounce it now as false. I wired the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and told him the 
only time I had talked to him about it was when he passed 
by my seat in the Senate, and I said something about “ the 
Young Guard,” and he turned and said to me, “ Don’t you 
turn against me. I might cause my Republican friends to 
beat you down in Alabama.” I laughingly said, You 
wouldn't take Raskob’s side against me, would you, George?” 
in just a joking way, and that is all there was to it. The 
opposition used it all over Alabama that I had kept the 
Republicans from putting out a candidate against me, when 
the truth is, and I declare it before my God, that I never 
asked any Republican in the State or out of it to aid me in 
my State or to keep down Republican opposition to me. 

The Republicans in my State are not strong. They met in 
State committee meeting and decided not to put out a candi- 
date. Why? They never had elected a United States Sen- 
ator. They frequently do not put out a candidate. They 
decided they would not put out a candidate. Some of them 
said they were for me, that I had not been treated right, 
that I had made a good fight for principle, that I had op- 
posed Al Smith as they had opposed him, and why should 
they want to join my enemies to punish me for pursuing the 
course I had pursued? It is quite natural that they should 
feel that way, is it not? Why should they want to join my 
enemies and punish me when I supported Hoover against 
Al Smith? So they used that against me, but they could not 
do anything even with that. 

Mr. President, daily I was speaking to multitudes of 
people. The opposition had trouble to get a courthouse 
full even to hear my colleague, a little courthouse. Bankhead 
was speaking at one place to 37 people when I was speaking 
to 5,000. I went to that neighborhood later and spoke to 
3,500 within 10 miles of where he addressed 37. 

My colleague says that I feel badly because I was de- 
feated, and I suppose by the same method of reasoning my 
colleague wants the side that he was with to be sustained. 
He does not want it shown that his side was repudiated by 
an overwhelming vote of the people of Alabama. He is 
looking to 1932. He does not know what manner of dis- 
turbances will haunt his political being then. He has his 
ear to the ground. He is apprehensive, and well he may be. 
Why, he used to be a prosecutor for the Government in 
certain prohibition cases, ferreting out crime and apparently 
wanting to put down law violations and wickedness of every 
kind, but here he is, through some one Senator who will 
object, keeping my resolution from being passed. I believe 
every Senator here, if my colleague from Alabama will rise 
in his place and say, “I join my colleague in asking for 
favorable consideration of the resolution,” will refrain from 
making any objection. There will be no objection to it. I 
believe that we can pass it. Let my colleague speak for 


Mr. President, the practice of fraud and corruption in an 
election is a serious thing. Some few Democrats seem to 
think that it is all right and proper to keep a Republican 
from buying a seat in the Senate, but it is all right and 
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proper to permit a so-called Democrat to buy a seat in the 
Senate. I am not that kind of a Democrat. I led the fight 
in this Chamber 10 years ago against Gov. W. P. G. Harding, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, when he helped to produce 
the greatest panic that ever cursed the country. I had some 
of my Democratic friends come and tell me, “ Tom, do you 


know he is a Democrat?” “ Yes; he is from my State, and 
Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, appointed him.” Don't you 
know you are hurting the Democratic Party when you are 
attacking a Democrat?” I said, “All crooks look alike to 
me. It is my duty to attack a corrupt Democrat first. I 
ought to want to keep my party clean and honest, and I 
have assailed this man and I am going to drive him out.” 
I made my fight, and I drove him out. I led that fight by 
myself, with the support finally of four or five Senators, and 
about 57 were with me when the fight was over. 

No, Mr. President, I will guard the temple of liberty in my 
country just as faithfully against fraud and corruption of 
a Democrat as I will against a Republican. I do not want 
my country injured. I put my country first. If it is wrong 
for a Republican to steal a ballot, it is just as wrong for 
a Democrat to steal a ballot. If it is wrong for a Republi- 
can to buy a seat in this body, it is wrong for a Democrat 
to buy a seat in this body. All I am asking my colleague 
and other Senators to do is to let me have a chance to dis- 
close the facts, to lay bare the testimony, to get the evi- 
dence where we can use it, and not where janitors and what 
not can play with Alabama ballot boxes at will. 

Let me tell Senators this: In the home county of Mr. 
Bankhead, Walker County, two janitors have keys to the 
sheriff's office where ballot boxes are stored, and here some 
Senators, not many of them, are entering protests, ready to 
make objections, whispering around here in an effort to get 
up opposition to my resolution. Let that opposition what- 
ever it is come out in the open. I am in favor of my resolu- 
tion and I have asked my colleague [Mr. Brack! to tell me 
and the Senate whether or not he is in favor of it. He said 
I ought not to ask that question. My colleague spent sev- 
eral minutes trying to say that I am reflecting on the people 
of Alabama when I make these charges, when all I was 
asking him to do was to say whether or not he favored the 
passage of my resolution. He backed off and then moved 
forward in a circuitous manner. 

Then he wired in and he wired out, 
And left the Senate still in doubt 
Whether the Senator that made the track 
Was going south or coming back. 

(Laughter.] 

O Mr. President, it is a serious situation that we have 
lin the Senate here to-day. The Democratic Party has been 
loved, honored, and supported all these years because people 
believed in its nobleness of purpose and in its unimpeachable 
integrity, and yet we have come to the point where there is 
hesitation on the part of a few Democrats here about the 
matter of seeking evidence that will expose fraud and cor- 
ruption in a Democratic State, but they seem ready to go to 
it and expose it in a Republican State. The Senator that 
will take that position ought not to be here and will not 
be here long. The people of the country, as a rule, are fair. 
If the facts are presented to them they will decide right. I 
contend that when they voted in Alabama on the 4th of 
November they gave me the greatest majority ever polled by 
any candidate in the history of the State. I give my col- 
league a chance to prove by the ballots that that is not true. 
I want the ballots to speak for themselves. 

I ask him, “Are you in favor of this resolution?” “Iam 
in favor of a fair investigation.” “Are you in favor of this 
resolution?” Well, I do not think I ought to be called 
upon to answer a question like that.” And he begs the 
question —dodges and evades the issue. 

Why should he not answer the question? The Senator 
has a voice and a vote either to support it or oppose it. 
I hope that position does not embarrass the Senator. He 
gets up and says he does not believe that the people of 67 
counties in Alabama are thieves. Who has made such a 
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charge? Not I. But I do assert that there are a few ballot 
thieves in every one of the 67 counties. There is no ques- 
tion about that. The great majority of those people in the 
67 counties—yes; more than nine-tenths of them—are 
clean, honest, and patriotic. The fellows that perpetrated 
this fraud, that practiced this corruption in Alabama, were 
the fellows who manipulated the ballots in certain places. 
Money, big sums of it, came down there. I want a chance to 
show that. But what I want to do now is to reveal what is 
in the ballot boxes. 

I beg the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack], my col- 
league, to join me in doing that, but he refuses to do it. He 
says he has wired the sheriff of Birmingham. Let me tell 
him that one of the investigators for the Government has 
already seen those open ballot boxes down there. Fifty- 
three of them in Jefferson County have been opened and 
more than half of them in Walker County, and they are 
open in various other counties. In Mr. Bankhead’s home 
county, let me repeat, two janitors have keys to the office 
where the ballot boxes are stored. 

Is it not strange that the great Democratic Party should 
be treated in this fashion? How my party will suffer by 
their efforts to cripple it now, to injure it, to impair its use- 
fulness for the future by Senators standing here and, in 
effect, protecting fraud and corruption and seeking to shield 
those who steal elections. 

There are some politicians in my State who, when they 
saw a tidal wave in my behalf sweeping over Alabama, said, 
We don't give a damn how many votes he gets, he will not 
get the election.” I will show that. Another one of the 
slick-fingered artists said, You cast them [meaning the 
votes] and we will count them.” There has never been be- 
fore a situation like it in any State, and all I am asking now 
is that we get at the ballot boxes, take them over, procure 
the poll lists, and have this evidence ready to turn over to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections at the proper 
time. 

Mr. President, let me remind the Senate again. In one 
county there were 500 poll-tax receipts forged. Yes; and 
these men voted in the so-called Democratic primary and 
in the general election. They had no right to vote in 
either. There were 312 to 400 persons in the same county 
who were for me, who paid their poll taxes, but the officer 
would not certify their names as qualified voters, and there- 
fore they were deprived of their right to vote. All this oc- 
curred in one county. I am asking the Senate to let us take 
charge of these ballot boxes and have them preserved, and 
get them out of the hands of those who have been open- 
ing these boxes and going into them in violation of the 
law. 

Now, Mr. President, I again ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of my resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COUZENS. What is the order of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. COUZENS. I understand that the Army appropria- 
tion bill is before the Senate, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from Alabama is before the Senate until some Senator 
objects. 

Mr. COUZENS. I object, because I think we ought to con- 
tinue with the appropriation bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to state to the Senator that he will 
not make any time by that course. If he wants me to speak 
the remainder of the day, I can do it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Will the Senator yield? 


Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should be glad if the Senator would 
speak, because he is very entertaining, and I always enjoy 
hearing him; besides, I am in no hurry to get away, and 
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whether a special session shall become necessary is no con- 
cern of mine. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Would the Senator object to the considera- 
tion of my resolution? 

Mr. COUZENS. If the Senator is going to speak all day, 
I certainly would, because I would be charmed to hear 
him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would be willing to quit now if the Sena- 
tor would let us adopt my resolution. 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to hear the Senator talk some 
more; I have been enjoying it immensely. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, I will have to tell the Senate some 
of the reasons why the Senator is against my resolution. 

Mr. COUZENS. Iam not against his resolution; I merely 
want to hear the Senator continue to entertain us. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will give my own construction as to his 
position. I made a request that I hoped nobody would 
object to; I thought only my colleague would object if there 
was to be any objection made, but now the Senator from 
Michigan objects. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOSES. Objection has been entered, and therefore 
the resolution may not be considered immediately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MOSES. I call attention, if I may do so, while the 
Senator from Alabama still has the floor, to an amendment 
to his resolution, which is in the nature of a substitute, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read, so that the 
Senate may know there are two proposals here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read the amendment in the nature of a substitute pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let it be read, Mr. President. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the word “ Resolved” and insert the follow- 
in; — 


g: 

“That in the event of any contest being filed or notice of any 
contest being given for a seat in the Senate, the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections is hereby empowered forthwith to im- 
pound ballot boxes, poll books, registration records, and all other 
paraphernalia of election which, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, will serve as evidence when the contest is heard; the ex- 
pense of such impounding to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers of the chairman of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections.” 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I just wonder why the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire wants to take the special com- 
mittee out of the field? The special committee is doing 
work that nobody else can do as cheaply as it is doing it. 
It is investigating this thing in every detail, and is going 
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from county to county. I want that committee to get the 
ballot boxes, apd den burn them over: to the: Senator's 
committee. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator think that the special 
committee is doing the work cheaply? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is doing the work more cheaply than 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections could do it. 

Mr. MOSES. Very well; I happen to know there is on 
a desk on the other side of the Chamber a detailed state- 
ment of the expenditures of the special committee, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator does not answer my question. 
Why not adopt my resolution and let the special committee 
then turn these ballot boxes over to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections? 

Mr. MOŞES. Does the Senator want me to answer that 
aog in his own time? 

HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator to make a brief 
3 

Mr. MOSES. I will say to the Senator that there is an 
orderly way of doing what the Senator wants done and 
there is a disorderly way of doing it. We have already had 
one contested case here where there was a question of the 
joint custody and disputed custody of election material and 
of ballots, and, growing out of the experience of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections in that case, I think it 
much better and much more orderly that the standing com- 
mittee of the Senate, which has jurisdiction of the subject 
matter, should take all the evidence the Senator wishes 
impounded and hold it until such time as the Senator 
files his contest and proceeds to make proof of his allega- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from New Hampshire to print in the 
Recorp the matter referred to by him? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not see what the expenditures of the 
committee in other States has got to do with this particular 
case in Alabama, but I have no objection to printing the 
material. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator, as I understood him, thought 
the special committee had done its work in a very inexpen- 
sive manner. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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lution of Apr. 10, 1930, from May 1 to 31, 1930, at $500 per month... nnn enn eee eee nnn eeneeen nel 


oe 10, 1930, from May 1 to 31, 1930 at $500 per month ee eee eee tenet nen een nee |e 


of Apr. 10, 1930, from May 1 to 31, 1930, at $125 per month... 


JANUARY 29 


Ser- 
33888383Q 


Seid 
888888 


SS SSB 
SSS SSS 
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To whom paid and for what object 


John Andrews: 7 
For reimbursement of ex of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under 
resolution of Apr. 10, 1 
Railroad fare and 


Lioyd E. Bemis: 
Tor’ services as accountant in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolution of 
Apr. 10, 1930, for the month of May 
W eee ac ue 10 pe 4 
or stationery supplies furnished to special committee investigating contributions expenditures of senatorial candi- 
under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Apr. 25 to June, 19 inclusive 


dates, 
Howard M. Rice: 
FVVVVVVTCVCVTVCCCCC me cheap egg ye the special committee investigat- 
ing contributions and 4 of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows: 
fare and Pullman, Washington, D. C., to Newark, N. J., and Newark to Atlantic City 


Porterage, tips, car fare, Po PANE REAR ETSI RTO GAO ANS ELROD O TD EIA E ORE AS INE MALIA 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co.: 
For transportation furnished to W. H. Baldwin and Edward M. Daniel, employed as special investigators in the investigation 
of contributions and tures of senatorial e under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows— 
AR eee ee Washington, D. C., to O City, Okla. 
ohn Tews: 


For services as secretary rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, 
— 85 1 10, 1930, from June 1 to 30, 1930, at $500 per month 
unter 
For services as special investigator in investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 
lution of Apr. 10, en Coon een FEAL 1930, at $500 per month. 


services as special investigator inthe investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 
ecg ea 10, 1930, from June 1 to 30, 1930, at $500 per month. 
For services as clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, 
e e 10, 1930, from June 1 to 31, 1930, at $200 per month 


investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 


1 10, 1930, from June 1 to 30, 1930, at $500 per mont 4 „%j7 


special investigator Ł- the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 
a per Wernicke Co. 10, 1930, from June 9 to 30, 1930, at $300 per month. 
0 
office equipmen furnished to special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, 
P ander re soap ar 10, 1930, as follows— 


ay ann Wiig patina te er Seem mene 
June 19. 1 steel safe, mahogany-finish, with drawers, locker unit, shelf 


nae Ma dgren: 
. clerk rendered the special committee rag gener ie e expenditures of senatorial can- 
San diate, under resolation of Apr. 10, 1930, from June 1 to 30, 1930, at $125 per month. 
pson: 
Vor sarvices 1 rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial can- 
* . — . 10, 1930, from June 1 to 30, 1930, at $125 per month 
V. Hunter $ 
For reimbursement of expenses incurred from June 15 to 28, inclusive, as special investigator for the special committee investi- 
gal contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows— 
oad fare and Pullman, Oklahoma City to Tulsa, to Kansas City, to Springfield, to Chicago. 


Edw. M. Daniel: 
VVV inclusive, as investigator for the committee investi- 
contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under 5 of Apr. 10, 1930, page rola 
fare and Pullman, Oklahoma City to Tulsa, to Kansas City, to 8 Springfield, to C Chicago 


‘or . prance Pac's Puget eg as special investigator for the special committee investi- 
Re ee eee f senatorial candidates, er resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows 
5 8 fare and Pullman, Atlantic City to Newark 

room. 


as assistant to the special committee investigating con- 
E 10, 1930, as follows: On trip from Washington, 


Total 


Roeeoks 
SS5N888 


$87. 26 
436. 20 


69. 68 


— =- 500. 00 


pokas S 
2888888 


148. 65 


42.49 
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pate |% To whom : 
paid 8 ‘ow paid and for what object Amount Total 
> 


Fiscal year 1931 
Cate z ang penser as secretary rendered the special committee investigating expendi senatorial dates, 
; ‘or co inv contributions and tures 
442 1 of Apr. 10, 1930, July 1 to 31, 1930, at $500 per month. fe ERR as . ä 
Hun win: 


For reimbursement of expenses incurred July 1-5, as special investigator for the committee investigati tributions 
and ER of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows: * 


7 W. 97 Baldwin: 


services as special investigator in ins DAA EDSA if AOA 4?⅛⸗2ł lu- 
es . of aa 10, 1930, July 1 to 31, 1090, at $500 per CC SC lS TRAE . 
W. 
For FFF 1 to 5, as special in for the special committee investigating contribu- 
1 ae pole expenditures of senatorial candi Cokin: under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows: zs 


. M. iel: 

For services as al investigator in the ay pern of een and expenditures of senatorial candida’ der reso- 
A Estell G time Apr. 210. 1900. July 1 to 31, 1930, at CCCTTTCTCTCTCT—0T—0——T—T—T—A—A—T—T—T—T—TT—T—T——— ate st eet mare DRED SA, 
0 
For Sezer as clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, 
F . of Apr. 10, 1930, July 1 to 31, 1930, at $200 per month_.-.. ͤͤ———— 44 en enn 
For pan Pii as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candid: under resolu- 

tion of Apr. 10, 1930, July 6 to 31, 1930, at $500 per wt gat ea ANC ce SPARE ARS aE TINS . 


. 
1 investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 
mnan ot Abe 10, 1930, July 1 to 31, 1930, at $500 per mont 5 ß ĩͤ . ( I pe A 


13 | Russell M. M 
F investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
e. tion ot Ape 11 250 1930, July 1 to 31, 1930, at $500 per mont . . 


For services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candid: under resolu- 
E e Wonen —T—ññ8 æ pasanin — n 


. M. 
Achat i gap as assistant clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
143 under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, July 1 to 31, 1930, at $125 per mo at ene] nee nnn en ee 


16 | Gladys Simpson: 
Fox services services as assistant clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
d under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, July 1 to 31, 1990, at $125 per mont. 
Aug. 15| 33 Estell C. Healy: 


1930 
Aug. 14. For reimbursement of expenses incurred as assistant secretary of the special committee investigating cam 
tributions and itures of senatorial —— under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from July 1 to Aug. 10, 1930, rips a 
Paid Capital News Co. for newspaper EVID . nnn oe cen e enews ipis aosi 
Paid Howard M. Rice, invest: „traveling expenses, hotel bills, taxi fares, auto hire, and ee 
Paid Palmer H Chi or rooms and accommodation of committee and assistants, Jul 
Paid Baltimore & Ohio R. Co., ſor TET ion and Pullman from Washington, D. o" 18 Chicago and return, 
for John Andrews, secretary, on Jul at and for Senator Nye, ch: and assistants, on July 7, P 
5 2 . and to Aug. 10, 1930, for hotel bills in Chicago, III., 8 — Lincoln. 
a, Nebr., an Minn., an Pullman Gup e meals en rou ps, and incidentals 
from — 2 cities — mentioned and return to hicago and W D ‚ nasi — ——————————— 


Ex of inv assistants in Nebraska. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., for transportation 
Alr mall for service of subpo 


Witness ennsylvanis hearing. 
2 ol State of Pennsylvania for photostat copies of expense accounts of candidates 

Ex of R. M . pada —— T PROSE La 
Paid Helen M. Cassidy for typing and ical assistance in Pennsylvania. send 
Expenses of self July 12 to 28, VVVVVTVFCbbCCCCCCCCT——— a ean 
eee 7 Tal a supplies SeS 

ennsylvania O., for 8 Wisco 


“a 

O 

E 

=i 
EBRera gi 
28828828 


Expenses of E. M. Daniel, investigator, July 9 to Alg. 1.1930 
J Fiscal year 1930 
July 7 H. J. 


Loose: 
For services as special in in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 
FIRER 3 10, 1930, from 0308 2 00 20, 1000, RC 8000 Der ee EAN IA EA EE EUSE AA ESE IE A psascmeunnes 
oy: Bemis: 
For services as accountant in the 8 ol contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolut ion of 
ALE 10; TUN, Gor Rie, PEN I SOU shes sas nstncss uno nccaeenen se deswnasvesssonavupgonanaacnasasdacnnessas ww 
15 20 | D. H. McArthur: 
For expenses incurred as a special investigator for the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of sen- 
FFF 10, 1930, as follows 
June 24-28. ee and Pullman fare, Washington, D. C., to New York, N. Y., and return. 


888882 
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To whom paid and for what object Amount Total 


z 

a 
No. of 
voucher 


1930 Fiscal year 1930—Continued 
July 31 102 e Rice 


For 5 of expenses incurred from June 23 to June 30, paves veg Soy special investigator for the special committee in- 
vest. Railroad contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows: 


fare and Pullman, Newark to Long Branch and return, Newark to Trenton and return, Newark to Long Branch 


OO Re” ERLE TODS ARES EAS . SS Ee ee ae ————— 


W aa M. Day 
= E or stenographieally reporting and furnishing transcripts of hearings before Select Committee on Benatorial Campaign Expendi- 


Hearings in Illinois campaign— 


May. 3,720 words, at 25 cents per 100 A 
ind words (3 copies of above, a as Per Ù Éi 
vanis campaign 


$109. 86 


100. 
1 e AES ORS eee 
26, 50,268 words, at 25 cents per 1000 


Per 5 of resolution of-Apr: i A —U— ði—w . —2 291. 84 
Vente reporting and transcripts of hearings before Select Committee on Senatorial Campaign Ex- 
tures, under res resolution of Apr. 10, as follows— 
E 157,500 words, at 25 ts 100 words 
wi at 25 cents per 100 w. 
x: 15. pate Adeita at 5 cents per 100 words (4 copies of above) - 
ee at 25 cents per 100 words 


HB BB 
S* 88 83 


R 


222. 98 
2| 36 | Lloyd E. Bemis: A 
For services as accountant, and for services of assistants, in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial 
candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows 
During month of July 


$25 
Eoas (taxi and car fare) . HES ress 


30 44 | W. Hunter Baldwin: 
For services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 
= 3 Winne n — eee notes 500. 00 
45 W. 


For services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 
s 2 5 of Apr. 10, 1930, from Aug. 1 to 31, 1930, at $500 per month 
46 rank Healy: * 
For services as special assistant in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
7255 of Apr. 10, 1930, from Aug. 1 to 31, 1930, at $500 per month 


For services as assistant t secretary rendered the special committee inv ting contributions and expenditures of senatorial 
candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, 2 Aug. 1 to 31, 1930, at per month 


For services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under 
5 10, 1930, from Aug. 1 to 31, 1930, at $500 per month —___. «„ 500. 00 


For services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under 
resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Aug. 4 to 31, 1930, at $500 per mont „„ „ „„ „„ „ ˖Eρe:n 1 44««„4„„ö. 

51 | Russell M. McFarland: 
For services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under 
8 of Apr. 10, 1930, from Aug. 1 to 31, 1930, at $500 per month. 


52 | Howard M 
For services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under 
resolution of ADF 10, 1930, from Aug. 1 to 31, 1930, at $500 per month_ 
53 | Agnes 
For 3 assistant clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
aid 1 under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Aug. 1 to 31, 1930, at $150 per mont „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ 150, 00 
5 ys Simpson: 
For services as assistant clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
= cales, e ondi resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Aug. 1 to 31, 1930, at $150 per mont 2 -----2 2.2 a aaan 150. 00 
55 estera 
For services as special investigator in the investigation of 9 and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 
in kona of Apr. 10, 1930, from Aug. 4 to 31, 1930, at $500 per month_ 


For services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 


lution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Aug. 5 to 31, 1930, at $500 (( E EA T E AA EE A E AA A O ESE EL E 
57 | John Andrews: Per 433. 33 


For services as secretary rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, 
a Chae Cem a N: 10, 1930, from Aug. 1 to 31, 1930, at $500 per month. 


For services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso. 
lution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Aug. 5 to 31, 1930, at $250 per month 216. 67 
Sept. 6 61 | P. L. Aarhus: 
For services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 


lution of Apr. 10. 1930, from A 9 to 31, 1930, at $500 SONS A ——.—. VV ß 
13| 68 | Estell C. Healy: aA ; Ag Wer 


Saige 19. For reimbursement of expenses incurred as assistant secretary of the select committee investigating cam: con- = 
tributions and expenditures of senatorial sane po under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Aug. 4 to Sept. 12, as follows: 


Fa i he ii i as it aa 715 
ore 3 ion an charges for Senator Nye eee Ment nk 
ington, D. . N. C., to Louisville, Ky., to Elizabeth, N. J., to Glaci 


LXXxIV——218 


222 ͤ—ß. ope eps oes F. 
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1 


Date 

paid 
1930 

pt. 


No. of 


23 z 


S W 3 8 


To whom paid and for what object 


Fiscal year 1230—Continued 
Estell to E 


Expenses of E. . Daniel, investigator from m Aug. 12 to 10. 
Expenses of W. H. — ie investigator from Aug. 12to 16. 
oe 5 


ol Senator ing meeting of committee at Belton, Mont., Aug. 
P d to W ark Grubbs, witness at Nebraska hearing 


SAAB FSS ESS Ar 
RELSSSSSSSSASBssesSesasyxssy 


wine fees in Pennsylvania hear 
x „ 
Paid P. H 0 
Paid Lake McDonald Ho 
Paid Gardner Hotel, tah Mo 
Paid Glacier Park Hotel, Mont 
Paid Many Glacier Hotel, 
Palmer Ho 2 — ISAN EEA OESE een stearic essa aa A 
Paid to Senator Dill, expenses of attending meeting. 
Paid to Senator 7 expenses 
P.B, 3, Grarberg, witness CETAN TIMET W OTEREN AEE EC 
tness iges 
Charles C. Barnard: 
For services as aA ey oe TAS investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
8. Aa 10,.1930, from Sept. 1 to 30, at $250 per month. ESN A 
For VOA as assistant secretary rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial 
Ing 5 resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Sept. 1 to 30, 1930, at $200 per mont 
Pe toe waned in vestigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
5 pon o Ape 10, TE ene Boot gi EIE AA T T— ͤ E EETA URETA EE ie OE REALL DSSS SSE 
oward 
For services as 7 i Mra in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
2 1 ot he 1 to 30, at $500 per month--. ....._....-..-...-..-----.----- TTT... 
gnes 
eee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
Gii S d thoes Sepik. 17520 e ee eee eee „PTT EO 
co as assistant clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
aR Gawe, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Sept. 1 to 30, 1930, at $150 per mont . —k 
For services as special invest r in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
E 10, 1930, from ccc 


For services as special assistant in the investigation eee Fel eR bg dd. ol senatorial candidates, under resolution 
pate of Apr. 10; 1080, from: Sant: 1 to Nane tS a uaaa 
Tews: 

For services as secretary rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, 

w FF 10, 1930, from Sept. 1 to 30, at $500 per mont. 
un 

For services as special See eat oe of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 

Ley E. Bale 10, 1930, from 1 to 30, at An :::: . 


jik;kk d ͤ ( candidates, under 
111 


EEEBI 
S2 8888 


Daniel: 
For services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 
lution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Sept. 1 to 30, at $500 per mont nnn nn nen ene eee nee enn nne 


Fra: 3 
＋ A as special assistant in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolution 
ae 10, “1090, from Sept. 117. d ͤ ⁵ ⁵⁵——“y I — — 


. 
as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 
“ution of Apr 10, 1 PRS OR: I 20, at $500 per te ence erence ee r Aa 


span eh sp oun 2 in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
— Freer ee eee ae ee eee aiaa] 


71 50 gr wg mg ng pty mm of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
Aat 2 s LADE 1 1 to 30, at $500 per Month... (nnn enn nen nen wnnnannancnsacsenneensencnnnsenennccenncnnss 


Senet 2-3. For stenographically reporting and transcribing Chicago, III., before the special committee investigating 
e eee uf ...... 10, 1930 — 

8,000 words, at 35 ent per 100 ͤũͤ1üüüꝙü4%kc —L—ũ Jœ¾¼ꝰ r. 
112,000 words (2 carbon copies of above), at 5 cents per 100. ......--....-........... TTT 


Lloyd E. Bemis: 
1930 


Sept. 2-22. For services as accountant and for services of assistants, in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of 
senatorial candidates, oe Apr. 10, 1930, as follows— 


240. 00 
12. 50 
50. 00 
7. 0 

1930 

Be; 22-35. For stenographicaliy BOO eens TE S EE MEME EN 

— . e Apr. 10, 1930, words, at 25 cents per 100 words 308. 00 
616,000 words (5 poe of above) at 5 cants per 100 4d ——Ä——7.—7ꝙtð v»e———.——7—7j§＋—ꝗ2—-ãœ?⁊O—.½ʃ 308. 00 


Total 


$4, 719. 26 


411. 55 


310. 00 


616. 00 
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pa To whom paid and for what object Amount Total 


voucher 


No. ot 


Fiscal year 1939—Continued 


1930 
Oct, 9 99 R 
J 


Oct. 9. For reimbursement for expenses incurred from Aug. eee the special committee investigating 
campaign contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows: 
Transportation for self, members of committee, and investigators, including Pullman charges, meals en route, and por- 


res N to Chicag 
— n 
Coo; 


RE EERENS E E pnEE 
8883888888828 


KSB 
888888 


4 u and 
. Dak. — ＋ 5 MINE OER ne eer ne es 
N. Dak. (including meals and porterage)_..........----.-....-.------. 


ope Rh 
88S 


PERSE RSuR pgo 


— 


0 
Sept. 15-19, at C (including special clerk hire) 
Sept. 22-25, 5 Tina Nebr. (including some subsistence) 


Sept. 26, at C ERIE ELINA WERE A ESE PA AEE PAINE SON SRE RS ir PONE ESE ESRD AH RICE RE 


SRRRASASSESR 


10] 102 D. H. ä and John Andrews: 


Aug. 6-22, and Aug. 30-Sept. 9. For reimbursement of expenses incurred as special investigators for the committee 
investiga contributions and 9 of senatorial candidates, — — resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, in States of Ten- 
ee ORR Illinois, and Minnesota, as er 


$1, 413, 20 


. 35 
90 
20 
45 
1, 277. 40 
Less check from Gerald P. Nye, chairman s—ßvjç—ß—7ß—rvꝛĩç—ç—ç——— ä ů rann ora 
li} 103 8 H. Cronin: à 
1017 18 to Aig 20. For 8 ol expenses eee e States e in 1 nas upon witnesses 
summo for appearance before pecial commi: contribut: expenditures of senatorial candidates, 
under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930 (subpoanas served in Nebraska) osanaan anaandaa iaaa re nen nnn an anaana] 54. 10 
15| 104] C. W. 3 
july 10 to July 16. For reimbursement 8 nses, including fees, as United States marshal in service of subpœnas upon wit- 
summoned for appearance be special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial 
candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930 (subpoenas served in Illinois) - Sas 12.74 
105 9 O. Nye: 
owl! 13. For reimbursement 1 by members of committee and their assistants in connection with the investi- 
gation of campaign contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows— 
Paid to Myron N. fda ag Ren revs MEDA ty Mom ares hap UBB She go>: Rete PIN Sep re ey Cia a ee ee 45.08 
Paid to Whitefield Sammis, reporter, for expenses in connection with reporting proceedings at Chicago from July 12 to 18 


and from Sept. 14 to 19— 
jon and Pullman charges, Washington, D. C., to Chicago and return. 


Flopel socom rpda tions af Caen. a ons ce cece ea e a e A = 
Suibeistencs eee, MMD — E DAE ERE 
203. 62 
5 Day, official reporter, for expenses in connection with reporting proceedings at Chicago from 
July 12 to 
Transportation „ including Pullman charges, from Washington to Chicago and return 72. 00 
. FF!!! .. al E E ee 14.00 
DD SM e a OLA E E S a a Ae SST 18. 00 0 
Paid to E. A. Van Doren for expenses as special assistant for service of subpoena on Walter Kiechel on Sept. 24 18, 05 
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Date | = 
paid Z To whom paid and for what object 
> 


1930 Fiscal year, 1980—Continued 
Oct. 15 105 Ryana 1 Nye—Continued. 


Oct. 13. For reimbursement of expenses incurred by members of committee and their assistants in connection with the investi- 
gation of campaign contributions and itures of senatorial candidates under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows—Con. 

Paid to Mrs. E. C. Healy, assistant Seas — Sept. 14 to 22— 
me, including Pullman Chicago to Washington, D. O areas 


$10, 13 
28. 40 


cue Chicago, for accommodations for Senators, Nye, Dale, and Wagner and assistgnts for period 

Paid in advance to D. H. McArthur and John Andrews on Aug. 6, for expenses for investigation in Tennessee, Oklahom a, 

1 itemized in voucher paid Oct. 10, in w. voucher credit was allowed. 

Paid to spital Ness Co . for FFF — ö 
Paid to Pennsylvania R. Co. for transportation and Pullman charges for W. H Baldwin and E. NI. Daniel from 
Washington, D. C. to Chicago on Sept. 28 E r 

& Ohio Railroad Co. transportation and Pullman charges for Senator Nye and assistants from Wash- 


bicago, Bur! & R. Co. for transportation and Pullman charges for Senators Nye and Dale and 
assistants from Lincoln to Ch st acti en ee preg — e e 


ye and Dale and assistants for period of Sept. 


at — —.— 
Paid to Lincoln Telephone & lea Co., for July charges on long-distance calls 


Paid to St. Louis Post-Dis for periodicals. _. ae De FES eS REE Ee Oe Ae ee 
Paid to H. L. Wilson, A. aul Johnson, A. R. Hum , and Y, CCC 
Lincoln for witness fees and expenses in Nebraska July 14 rn aE aioe Ne EF gE EET ALE AA 
Paid to Claire C. Edwards, Waukegan, R. L. Radcliffe, ogfield, aud A. F. Walsh, Harvard, III., for witness fees and 
ex E E Siman ft Has chek: TE EBS SSE Se pe ce ES Sips eS EE EE aL 
Paid to Wm. E. Shu GB. Thoms and Minnie Kahler, all of North . of John- 
son; Esther M. Alton, 3 8 G Lier and R. E. ‘Atkinson, all of Lincoln; Y. B. rye e 
pag, and Geo. p A ee. 2 0000 , for witness fees and expenses in Nebraska ~ Sept. 21 Tea A fmt brei 
riggs County Norris, ot Cooperstown, long-distance telephone an ver, Aug. 18. 
Paid for for Senators Nye and Dale and assistants fro ie orien ieee T 


Paid to H. A. Brown and R- A . Hammer, both of Cooperstown, N. Dak., for witness fees and expenses for Fargo hearing, 
Paid to Senator Patterson for reimbursement of expenses in in attending hearing in Chicago, Sept. UGS a TEES 
Transportation, including Pullman charges, Kansas City to Chicago and return — $58.64 
Hotel accommodations at Chicago— ---n----2- anne nnn nena ane nnnn nee: 


Paid to Senator Dill for reimbursement of expenses in orgs peann at Chicago, Sept, 14-20— 
Transportation, including charges, Spokane TTT 
Subsistence en route and at Chicago. 
rer r 


777T7TTTTTTTTTTT eens ee ing hearing at Chicago, Sept. 14 to 18— 
eee n. — aan ebarges, New York to Chicago and return— 
pea art Cain iwi te ae AY ae CA Dak bel em ean pe Al AE | Wale SEE A ced ae BP ET, ae 


Sa Benes NSS Be eee including transportation and Pullman charges, for assistants, 

Dh D eG eS) a Se OLE 
Paid to Senator Nye — 8 expenses for himself, Senator Patterson, and assistants in attending 

hearing at W and New Na Oct. 9 to 11— 

ding Full Wilmington to New York and return to Washington, D. CO. 88 

Hotel C at New York Wümington ... „77... SAE IR ine US GE = 1 

25. 


nba 
SS | Ses 


5 


Subsistence en route and at Wilmington and New Lork 443. ĩ„„ „E 
Taxi fares, porterage, and telephone «444 — 


Paid to John Andrews, secretary, for reimbursement of expenses from Sept. 21 to Oct. 2— 
ion, including Pullman charges— 
Chiotea te Bt Peas M ts os ae nce een iaa da Sale TE 
St. Paul to Lincoln, Nebr 18. 42 
Omaha to St. Paul.. 16.44 
St. Paul to Washington, D. © 54. 05 


Subsistence en route and at stops_............--..-.-...-----.----. 


RRS 


b 
— 
= 


esaks |E: 


Less advance at Lincoln, Nebr--_-.--------------------- -- nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn . „4„éé 


Paid to Western Starr, in tor, for expenses at Boston from Sept, 2 to Oct. 6— 
‘Transportation, ema tee charges, Washington to Boston and return. 
Hotel eeemmodstions z ———2 — 
Subsistence. 


Taxi fares, bus, and auto bire. 
Telephone and telegrapfnmnmn +--+ +--+ --- +--+ 3 noe nn nn nnn nnnn nnn nn nnn nn nn ne ee 


Paid to Howard M. n,induding Puls for expenses from Sept. 3 to Oct. 7— 
charges— 
Sept. 8, Washington fo P. hiladelphia E S eee 


hia to Newark and to Brunswick, 
30 and Oct. 4-7, Washington to Wilmington and return 


BENSS 888888 


23. 40 
Hotel accommodations at Philadelphia, New Brunswick, Newark, Trenton and Wilmington 84. 00 
5 17 66 
E aharia a beri aea 2 Pomoc EAE tg E se eee eee clash ae ae ae ae 6.10 


ack, for at Newark, N. J., and en route, from Sept. 8 to 26— 
Pala to Tnghani Q: Mae 3 Sorma e route, — g sod return- 


D.C to Newark and 


JANUARY 29 


$51. 68 


1, 000. 00 
13.00 


78. 36 


1930 
Oct. 15 


81 


108 


120 


122 
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To whom paid and for what object - Amount Total 


Fiscal year 1930—Continued 


105 pears eg Nye—Continued. 


Oct. 13. Fot reimbursement of expenses incurred by members of committee and their assistants in connection with the investi- 
gation of Soy ag es contributions and expenditures of senatorial Sag sree hing anes a of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows—Con. 
paid to P investigator, for expenses at Fort Collins, Estes Par! t, Boulder, and Denver, Colo., and 

at Lincoln, Nebr., from Aug. 31 to Oct. 4— 


tion incl uding Pullman charges 
Aug. 31-Sept. 1, Fort Collins to Estes Park and return $10. 00 
Sept. 2, Fort Collins to Longmont, der, and Denver 3. 50 
4, Denver to Longmont and Boulder and return i U 
2 Denver to Lincoln 2¹. 10 


25 Lincoln to Denver 


$61. 14 
75. 50 
112. 25 
67.43 
16. 13 
72. 26 
Sens 8404. 71 
Paid to Chas. C. griy ng Pullman for expenses Sept. 2 to Oct. 6— 
Transportation, cluding charges, from Chattanooga to Knoxville, to Nashville, to Memphis and to 
Chicago and 3 R A OTE AE ER EA E NEA EE E E R AT S EA AE TELE SE R 76. 26 
Baa ora accommodations — 
ubsistence S EEA ree te E A E EEE eS 
Taxi fares and porterage =- 16 
e ll 


Paid to E. M. . for expenses, from Aug. 17 to Oct. 4— 
including Pullman charges, from Chicago to Joliet, to Fargo, to Aurora, and to Washington, 


75.20 
136. 00 
113. 65 
6i 
82 
Paid to W. H uer Baeto, reine the expe from Aug. 17 to Oct. 4— =< 
uni lor mses from Aug. 
includ: ding Pullman charges, fro from Chicago to Joliet, to Fargo, and to Washington, D. O. $72.0 
H . D ROA E E EE AT E SA E A E — 140, 00 
ey ge Chicago, . e PSD ere — —— ae 
fares 8 uding expense of Sena’ an on —::: 6 De Sad OES 
Telephone ro nhs Srna dpa et N SESE ma 
Paid to H. J. Loose, investigator, for expenses during month of August— 
Transportation from Chicago to Mount Prospect 
Tele 
8 7. 45 
Paid to J. L. Ward, investigator, for expenses from Sept. 3-Oct. 3— ; 
Trans n, including Pullman charges, from Washington, D. C., to Greensboro, to Wilson, to Asheville, 
te and return 
axi fares, porterage, extra clerk hire, and typewriter rental. — 
Telephone and Saini ee e rr... ...... ET Ge OIE wae 


Paid to Frank E. Healy, investigator, for expenses from oe, AAY yd — 
FF e e eee eee 
oe aed So eee Springs, to Pueblo, to Chicago, to Broken Bow, and return 


1 
Taxi fares, bus fares, porterage and hire of car to visit polling places and for auto hire for service of subpwna_--. 86, 82 
Telephone and telegrams.......... TT—TFU—V—PT—T—PPT—T—T—V—T—V—. — — 27. 68 
$8, 214. 
SS Clark: 
Sept. 12. For reimbursement of including fees, as United States marshal, in service of subpoenas upon witnesses sum- 
moned for ap ware before the s committee es contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, 
under — 1 eee y NE EENET, ASA 490 
* 5 Co.: 
Ost t 13. For transportation 1 583 oh tad vine and Patterson and assistants, including Pullman charges, from 
Washington, D. C., to — . O., and to Nashvi 3 in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of 
senatorial 3 under ae of Apr. 10, 1930, as fo! 
10 tickets, Washington, D. O., to Raleigh, N. fo NCES — ä 
3 drawing rooms, Washington to Raleigh. — 
sere bee Washin: shington Ral — — 
to Nashville, Tenn — 
1 lowers, Raleigh to Nashville — SIS aS NRE Ope cme AA ͤ —— a > Cn Re 50 
60 
r. j . N . the investigation of contributio d expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu: 
in vi n of con ins an 0 can un - 
tion of oe AD: 10; 1990; trom: Oeti 3.60 31, et $500 per: month d eee. PES 500. 00 
Port — secretary rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, 
— Pres Baldwin of Apr. 10, 1930, — e . ea a eee es 500. 00 
For services as bey org in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
1 8 258 4 — A nee SS SS Ss RT a ae eS ee 500. 00 
a O. Barnard: 
For services as special in r in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
F 8 rir 1980, from TOU Bi, OE SEO Der meso pa teeinioe aan aaeerneson 250. 00 
For services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
a 1338 WMA rr. T acamouswenssl 400. 00 
W. 
For services as l Wee in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
sal O. Healy 105.1900; ‘from: Ot- ITO $1; at een ::.... . 500. 00 
E 
For 1 — d as assistant clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial can- 
seine: under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Oct. 1 to 31, at $200 per month. 4 200. 00 
For services as tor in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
tion of Apr. 1 1000, from 4. 1 to Bi, at $000 per month r. —.. SA Fn lS aL POMS pines ena E 500. 00 
Joseph E. Johnson: 
or services as assistant clerk rendered the special committee FCC 


didates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, rom Oct. 1 to 31, ae $200 per month......................... „„ ( 200. 00 
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To whom paid and for what object Amount Total 
Fiscal 1930—Coni 
ear tinued 
F For — — special investigator in the investigati : expenditures of senatorial candi resolu- 
as nvest on of contributions and dates, 
tion of Apr. 10, 1930, from Oct. 25 to 31, at $500 per mont aa — ae te a: 8 a — —— — pa ASAE EISSI $100. 00 ' 
Teaco i ie tor in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resol 
tion of Apr. 10, 1930, from Oot. 1, to 31, at $500 per month. --.. ----- ee UE A ee E rad AAS ae 
2220 investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditu senatorial candidates, under reso- 
lution cept 1) 10, 1930, from Oct, 9 to 31, at $500 per month. ei 45 S. ͤ bb 366. 67 | 
. tor in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, reso- 
lution of Apr. 67 15 1990, for month of iw at ag Ram Ua i Rt Oa esd 275. 00 | 
Howard M. Rice: F 


or services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under 
Tation of Apr. 10, 1930, from Oct. 1 to 31, at $500 per Se | nee 500. 00 


sce Bags R 
deere rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial can- 
a 3 — N under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Oct. 1 to 31, 1930, at $150 per month T POA 2 eee 150. 00 
SO: az 
‘or services as assistant clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and 
didates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Oct. 1 to 31, 108 af $150 pen FFF A 150. 00 


Western Starr: 
For services as special investigator in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under reso- 
— of Apr. 10, 1930, from Oct. 1 to Al, at 0 per mont „ 500. 00 


J. L. W 
ee al investi VCC der 
tion of A 1930, nae, . 1 to 31, at 0 RR CARTAS ͤ ² pp ĩͤ Het ig pata 500. 00 
Baltimore & Ohio Ralirond n 
For to Senator Nye and F. H. 8 investigator, TF 


tributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follo 
Oct. 8. Railroad fare and Pullman, W. D. O., to Lincoln, Nebr., via C Le Tern en a CEI OF Sue OE ana. ews er 
and Pullman, Washington D. 


Oct. 10. Railroad fare C., to Wilmington, Del., Pe RUS ERAT Peat ER OP aT EL 
H. J. Loose: 65. 62 
For services as ah 11. E DRA EE SNe . CHOBE RIR DER ARPES - 
5 mann ðéx ⁊ð . — — u re a ESE E 500. 00 
6 committee investigating campaign contributions 
8 tures of senatorial candidates, und er authority of resolution of Apr. 10, 1980, trem Sept, M0 to Oct, B. 1000, as 
Automobile tion covering passage from Washington, D. O. to Fairmo 
ton, 1 Welch, Binefield Pineville, Beckley, Hinton, Baton Lewisburg, 
Summers Sutton, Clarksburg, P. i, Buckhannon, Spenar, Clay, 
e agro W. A ville, Fairmont, gio, D. 8 
town (all in the State of West , and return to Washington, D. hey 
7 ticket covering airplane transportation from Washington, D. O. 
Railroad and Pullman transportation from New York City to Washington, = So PETRA ARS ATE TET SHAE 
PAT AER Se SRI TN lan Stee BER MO Oe ETAT NESS LIER ARE 
Tips, porterage, taxicabs, telephone calls, and telegrams 
Refund on airplane transportation not used from New York City to Washington, D. O 12. 63 
347. 
Nov. 4 144| Howard M. Rice: * 
For eee eee r for the committee investigating campaign contributions and 
expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resol of Apr. 10, 1930, from Oct. 24 to Oct. 30, as follows— 
. covering passage from Wilmington to Harrington, Del. URIAS D C., to Georgetown, 
ols to Bein Dela and return—483 miles in all, at 7 cents per mile 33. 80 
tel accommodations at n esas cai * 2 
. — ee 1. 75 
Telepon T ECET AES E ETER E —— 2.10 
71.90 
5 146 * O. Nye: 
or reimbursement of expenses in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
"lon of Apr, 10, 1390, Sir Oct. 31 to Nov. 4, as follows— 
tation, inel ding Pullman charges, from Washington, D. C., to Boston and return, with stopover at New York 
and 5 3 DEAA EOE SAT E R NTA K ERE EIEEE EEEE NA tesa Se el 53.85 
Hotel accommodations at New York. w 21.00 
bsistence 22. 55 
Telephone and telegrams 85 
and — „ 13.05 j 
111.30 ' 
7| 148 Donald O. Nye: 
For reimbursement of expenses incurred by members of the committee and their assistants in connection with the investigation 
of campaign contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows— 
1930 
Nov. 6. Pald to Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C., for accommodations for Senator Patterson and assistants, on Oct. 14, 
follows— 
s, portation, including Pullman, Asheville, N. C., to Washington, D. CO $44. 96 
eee TE OA E E S 13. 50 
Subsistence (including Senator Wagner) = 
Nett berth SEA POURED ea 1.72 15 
Paid to Du Pont Biltmore Hotel, Wilmington, Del., for accommodations for Senator Patterson, on Oct. ꝙ and 1d 5. 00 
Paid to Globe- Wernicke Co. for repairs to safe 250 
Paid to D. H. McArthur for expenses incurred in the 
Hotel at Richmond, va Pa 4 
Subsistence en route 
Tari and bus fares and portarag . 4„ „% 4„4é„4„%. nnn eres atte 
sip to John Andrews, secretary, for reimbursement of expenses incurred in the 8 of campaign contributions and 
nditures of senatorial — in Nebraska on Oct. 2, by rebate from Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R... 59. 30 
Pai to R. a ee Springfield, Ill., for witness fees and expenses in Illinois hearing, Sept. 18 and 19, in addition to voucher = 
Faid Get M . 0 ect . 


Paid 8 R. C. Patterson for reimbursement of expenses for himself and assistant incurred in attending hearings in North 
Carolina, Oct. 7 to 14, inclusive, as follows— 


Transportation, including Pullman charges, Kansas City to Washington, D. C., and return $115, 90 
St. Louis to Washi pO Oh, 17. ̃ !!!,... — een ace 83. 08 
Asheville, N. C., to ashington, D. C 1 4 


Hotel accommodations and subsistence- 
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To whom paid and for what object 


Fiscal year 1980—C ontinued 
148 | Donald O. N ontinued. 
Paid to due om Sn ee States deputy marshal, Washington, D. C., for reimbursement of expenses in attending hear- 


Nashville, T. re 
anes to 25 1 55 m Ry. system for transportation, including Pullman charges, for Senstor Patterson and assistants, from Raleigh, 


ille Nash Tenn 
Paid to Bat. Park Hotel, beg sity tal for accommodations for Senators Nye and Wagner and assistants, on Oct. 14 
Paid to J. D. ant, Of Jackan, Cc Pod, Of Kambeldt, aed H. H. Waller, of Knoxville, Tenn., for witness fees and ex- 


penses in Tennessee h 
. Nashville, pes aaa se oe are 


Paid to Senator W for reimbursement of expenses incurred in the investigation in Massachusetts 
Paid to J. M. Chamberlain, of Lafayette; H. W. Mills, of Brighton; Dr. B. L. Jeter of Millington: J. 8. Osborne, of Stewart- 
ville; Geo. W. Massey, of Atoka; Lauenhaupt and Shula Jamieson, of Covington; Albert J. Ferguson and Robert Stew- 
art, of Brunswick; and Lester Brenner, Willie 2 Yandell Haun, and L. Dacus, of ‘Memphis, all in Tennessee, for witness 


fees and expenses in atten re r aea ain E AAA 
Paid to Peabody ticket office, Memphis, Tenn., for transportation, including Pullman charges for Senators Nye snd Wagner 
and assistants, as lors 
Memphis to New Vork 
Memphis to Washington, D 


Memphis to Omaha, Nebr. 
Paid to Hotel ot Sompa Tenn., for accommodations for ae Nye and Wagner and assistants, from Oct. 17 to 20.. 


Paid to Paxton Hi Omaha, Nebr., for accommodations for Senator 1 — Deve eee 
Peia babar te Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., for transportation, Pullman charges, for Senator Nye and assist- 
Derr niece nse heb 
Paid to J. J. No of Wilbec; EIA Drake, of Kearney; and Will Maupin, of Hastings, Nebr., for witness fees and expenses 
in attending ugat Lincoln, O . AA SE ES SS BE TST 
Paid to E. A. Van Doren, special 23 for reimbursement of 33 = in the service of subpcenas upon 
witnesses summoned 8 belore the committee at Lincoln, r i at 
Paid to Hotel Cornhusker, in, Nebr., for accommodations for 2885 Nye and pie ere including transpo: 
Pullman charges, from Lincoln to Denver, Colis Ont Oak. 23 mind E a eee Ra 
Paid to Chicago, B & Quincy R. R. Cos Tor transportation, iaciadiag Palin charges, or Senator Nye and asit 
ant, from Denver to B PEE D OCR; Di co se ß SN EO E EA EE EOE NAA 
Paid to Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, 'Colo., for accommodations for Senator Nye and assistants on Oct. 21. 
ioy 5 1 85 Grand Hotel, Billings, Mont.,’ for accommodations for Senator Nye, including long-distance 8 on Oct. 
E E WA ADN AA E TISTA AEEA L E ESAE AS AATAL PADANE NEI E D PE S S A SEN EE SN AE ERA E ELA E EE 


Feri ee 8 8 and Pullman charges for himself and assistant, from Billings, Mont., to Fargo, N. Dak., 
a [Aa Se RE tre Wp e Te ae ee Alle RS 
Paid to P. L. Aarhus, investigator, for expenses in Nebraska and Colorado, Oct. 5 to Nov. 1, inclusive— 
Transportation, including Pullman charges, from Denver to adjacent points in Colorado, and to Lincoln and 
Ce PR (ott ee en ae sl heh Se ee eee AE SESE vd Ss FS Kant 
Hotel accommodations 


888888 


Paid to W. Hunter, Baldwin, investigator, for expenses in Illinois and Tennessee, Oct. 5 to Nov. 1, inclusive— 
and Pullman 


eat LL MARR Pies eR PE a ESTAS EA epilation ba eat Pec e A Oe A 


SBENRB 


888888 


Paid to Capital News Co., for periodicals delivered during month of Oetober 22... 
Paid to Charles O. Barnard, investigator, for expenses in Tenn essee, Oct. 7 to 27— 
including Pullman charges, from Mi Memphis to Nashville. 


SSS 
S88888 


Phas pay and telegrams. - 
axi fares, porterage, and typewriter rental.. 


Paid to F. H. Creech, investigator, for in Nebraska, Oct. 9 to 27, inclusive— 
T ion Pullman charges 


Subsistence. 
Telephone and telegrams. ss 
een .. . be eesadenaes 


—B ERAS BEE ONE jĩ vy .. ̃ SCRA EE 20. 82 

ag 

ibsistence_.............. 85. 90 
Telephone and telegrams 10. 70 
OF epi fires aint neste eee ee sae Se ee gS 58. 38 


Paid to Frank E. i ag nde ng nage oe ter macy fear prey Bey a AT 
—.—— on, including Pullman 


maha and adjacent points in Nebraska and return 


Paid to II. J. 3 investigator, for expenses in Illinois during month of September, including transportation, Chicago to 


Belvidere and R. EER PUE AERE D E ESES A . ᷣ— tenses caine 


Ff . Le a ea 
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5 
paid z To whom paid and for what object 


0 a Fiscal year 1930—Continued 
Paid to Bernard D. Reed, in for expenses in Delaware during month of October— 
FC O., to New York and Delaware (Wilmington) 


Paid to P. D. Norton, investigator, 1 11 to Nov. 1 
2 . bus fares, from Minot, N. Dak., to Miles City and adjacent points 
EAT SIPURA SOUS TESTER ED SRN DSB POSER SPD EANET SELES ESTEE 
Subsistence. 


Telephone and 

Taxi fares and porterage 
Paid to Howard M. Rice, in for expenses in Delaware, from Oct. 8 to 23— 

Transportation, including tae Palmas shaciok hae penhad y O., to New York and to Wilmington and adja- 


cont: pointe: in Deleware snd return ęñßꝶßr ß — Sa aaan 
Hotel. 


fares and porterage 
Automobile hire for Senator Wagner ͤ —ĩͤ444ͤ4lé—ͥ „ 
Paid to J. L. "Transportation, . Falinn arn Se Carolina from Oct. 4 to 19— 


Pullman charges, from Washington, D. C., to Asheville and adjacent points in North Car- 


SSE 
888882 


. Bas, por ile Hire — — 


Paid to Russell M. McFarland, investigator, for expenses in Pennsylvania, Oct. 27 to Nov. 2— 
Automobile transportation, covering mileage from Washington, D. C., to Philadelphia and Scranton, and other ad- 
FFT 


2 85 

22 

8 

8 

H 
pope he eB 
88888 


8 150 John Andrews: 
For reimbursement of incurred as secretary for the special committee ee ten contributions and ex- 
penditures of senai candidates in North Carolina, Tennessee, Nebraska, ontana, and Minnesota, under 
resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Oct. 12 to Nov. 1, as follows— 


Telephone and telegrams. 
Taxi ga fares and porterage (including Senators Nye, Patterson, and Wagner and assistant. 


10 151 | Charles C. Barnard: 
"date in Tennessee, under resolution of A the investigation of cam; contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
dates in Tenn hye of Apr. 10, — — ah bag as ov. sont as aan 
‘Transportation, Pullman charges, from e evens aara agaa 
Hotel . at Nashville and Memphis 


152 | William M. Day: 
For — a EEN of expenses as reporter in the investigation of campaign contributions and expenditures of senatorial 
candidates, under resolution of oo 10, 1930, as follows— 

ee Pullman charges, from Chicago to Lintoin on Sept. 18, $25.16; Washington, D. C., to Wilming- 

63338 Sept. 14 to 18, $23; St. Eo eee York, Oct. 10, 85. 
Subsistence trom Sept. 14 to 20 and from Oct. 9 to 20, inciuavp— 22-222 22- Leena nnn enn enn ene . 
Telephone and VVT .. — — = 
Tari fares and ee : —: ——— : — 


Less advance at Lincoln, Nebr., on Sept. 23 


Healy: 
For reimbursement of incurred as investigator in Nebraska in the investigation of campaign contributions and expend- 
candidates, under under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Oct. 26 to Nov. 1, inclusive, 


as follows— 
from Omaha to Lincoln, to Broken Bow, and to other points ic: Webel 


JANUARY 29 


Amount 


$75. 00 


310, 26 


22 
8888 


E SSRR 


S8 888 


FS 
588 


=| x28 


i 
er 
8393|58 


S BRN 
S888 


Total 


$4, 752. 74 


95. 17 
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To whom paid and for what object 


Fiscal year 1980—C ontinued 
155 | Jas. H. McQueeny: 


1s rapes as special expert investigator and reimbursement for amounts paid to assistant 3 engaged in investigat- 
8 contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, pursuant to resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, and expenses 
ak by self and assistants in such service from Aug. 18 to Sept. 16, as follows— 
Service of self, 29 days, at $15 per day 
Service of assistant, 6 days, at $15 per day 
Service of assistant, 20 days, at $15 per day 
Service of assistant, 19 days, at $15 per day.. 
Service of assistant, 2 days, at $15 per day 
Service of assistant, 6 days, at $15 per daz 
poser cn F777 
Telephone service 
Ae dd yd ⁊ d y aS 


2885 


SS 88888888 


SSBB 


— 


For 8 of expenses as investigator incurred in the investigation of cam contributions and expenditures of 
senatorial candidates oe wrt prays name gig ain ee. 10, 1930, from Nov. 2 to 8, as fol 


Subsistence. 
Telephone and telegram ss 4 
‘Taxi fares and porterage, including auto hire visiting polling places. 


Edw. M. Daniel: 
For reimbursement of expenses as investigator incurred in the investigation of campaign contributions and expenditures of 
senatorial candidates in Illinois under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 2 to 8, as follows 


Telephone and telegrams. ss ee 
Taxi fi tame and porterage, including auto hire visiting polling places ennenen 


Sidney M. Smith: 
For stenographically 2 and furnishing transcripts of hearings before select committee investigating contributions and 
expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, and for transportation expenses incurred in such ser- 
vice at Omaha on Oct. 22, and at Lincoln on Oct. 23, 1930, as follows— 
* words, at 25 cents per 100 words 


5 copies of above, at 5 cents per 100 words 
a fare, anding Pullman nn troni mal to 1058 and return (2 trips) 
Estell C. H. 


For 3 as clerk in the Investigation of ee and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 
1930, pee Nee: 1 $0:35, 3000, at 1 a Sa cab — — S ESSA 


For reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator for the committee investigating contributions and expenditures of 
senatoria) candidates, under psy of oo Ae 10, 1930, from Nov. 3 to 10, inclusive, as follows 
Automobile transportation fro n, D. C., to Bluefield and adjacent points in West Virginia and return, 1,379 
miles, at 7 cents Tf. . o.. ae pred E A . ̃ ˙ 9h. ̃Ü— ETE 
Hotel accommodations PARA 


Subsistence. 
Telephone and telegrams.. —.8 
Porterage 


Clara 9 N 


Hig! 30. For een Fer na reporting and Ae transcript of hearings before the select committee in the investigation of 
ee 85 penditures of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows: 9, 720 words, at 25 cents 
S AO ͤ ., (- ::! ñ ———U———PH . . ̃³ EAE 
Western Starr: 
For reimbursement of expenses incurred as 3 in Massachusetts in the investigation of campaign contributions and 
nditures of senatorial candidates, under ution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 4 to 10, inclusive, as follows— 


For reimbursement of ex incurred as investigator for the al committee investigating contributions and expendi- 
tures of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Oct, 20 to Nov. 13, as follows 
Transportation, 3 Pullman charges, Asheville to Charlotte and to other adjacent points in North Carolina ses 
return, and to Washington, D. C 


Telephone and telegrams. 
Taxi fares and porterage. 


William M. Day: 
For stenographic services reporting and furnishing transcript o hy before select committee investigating contributions 
and expenditures of senatorial candidates, —— resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows 


1930 
Sept. 15-18, In Ilinois— 
O00 Words, at 55 emnte nar 100 wervle:|s 5 i ie he rer jð ͤ ñ ⁊« x A . wecisnae! 
366,800 words (5 copies of above) at 5 cents per 100 words ·ͥ᷑——.᷑ͥꝛũ ͤ —w——ꝛ ee! 
Oct. 10, In Delaware— 
OGL) WPS. RE DE CMOS DME LOO WOROS 6 e N n a ar a a a 
198,050 words (5 copies) een . ee ey 
Oct. saat In North Carolina— 
610. words, at 25 cents per 100 words 
or words (5 copies) at 5 cents per 100 words. 
Oct. 15-16, 20. In Tennessee— 
98,559 words, at 25 cents per 100 words 
402;706 words (5 copies) at S cents ‘per 100 e. . aa a 


182 R R. R. Co.: 
For trans tion furnished Senator Nye and 1 Dale, and assistants, including Pullman charges, in the investigation 
contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows— 


930 

Nov. 13. 3 tickets, Washington, D. C., to Denver, Colo., at 885.06 „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ e+e e nnn nnn enna en nee 
2 tickets, Chicago to Denver, at $37.28. PE WTA AE AE 
1 drawing room, Washington, D. C., to Denver- 
1 lower berth, Washington, D. C; to Denver 
1 compartnemt, Chicago to Bic SRS IN EUR Pht PP SUN E EO 


183 | Lloyd E. Bemis: 
For services as accountant, and for services of assistants, in the investigation of contributions and expenditures of senatorial 
candidates, under . — of Apr. 10, 1930, during month of October, as follows 


1930 
S ¼ↄ Ädh 7, 
of assi at a 
Services of assistant, Roy N. e days, at 825. Ser D 


SS SS ss BE 
S82 88 88 55 


3447 


Total 


$1, 536. 40 


78, 24 


71.67 


41.85 


1, 255, 66 


381. 49 


= 
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Date 88 
pat |g To whom paid and for what object Amount Total 


Fiscal year 1930—Continned 
Nov. 18 184 R. 8 Callen: å a re eras 
‘or services and expenses in connection with subpoenas committee investigating contributions and expendi- 
ARS VW . 10, 1930, on Sept. 18, Oct. 27, 28, and 20, and Nov. 4, 7, 8, 10, 12, and 13. $43. 93 
; For reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator in Massachusetts for the select committee investigating contributions 
ae A candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. II to 17, inclusive, as toll follows— 
Now on. Hotel accommodations at Boston 
T 
Taxi fares and porter ase ñũ1öé«: A „„.. 8 
192 D. H. McArthur: ae PIS boa 
l expenses incurred as special igator for special committee investigating contributions and ex- 
penitur of senatorial canidates, under resolution of Abe 10, 1930, as follows from Oct. 26 to 30, inclusive— of 
Ne ee Transporation, including Pullman charges, Washington, D. C., to New York and return 
8u 
Texted > fare and porterage. 
and bus 
po gl ee eS SN a eS ER 
143. 54 


30 | 208 | P. L. Aarhus: 

For services as investigator rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 

sae eee 10, 1930, from Nov. 1 to 30, at $500 per month. eee -----e--|------------ 500. 00 
ndrews: 

For services as secretary rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, 

under resolution of Apr. 30, 1930, from Nov. 1 to 30, at $500 per month enn ence een ne ee- |e 500. 00 


210 | W. Hunter Baldwin: 1 fogs . 25 
incurred as investiga‘ ror ena cy investigating contributions and expendi- 
‘Transportation, ganas under resolation of Apr, 10, 1090, kom Nov fl. 19, as o N 4 
es, from C „ III. Wan W... 
ane accommodations st 6 FESO ERETO ET SOR EASED 


Subsistence.. 
Tepe aE aar ̃ ˙ ET OEA AS R Wa A TENN ete eee wl 
Taxi fares and porterage SASS! 


82.84 
211 F. H. Creech: 

For services as investigator rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 

oA hea ee EASE 10, 1980, trom Nov. rt 500. 00 
For reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator for the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures 

o Transportation, insiuding Pollan bapa, Chicago te BAISO, Ill, and rear Now. 14. 
an 8 —— ad I teed 
Hotel — — at Cilon TSN aE SEP ERS AGES PVT UE ISA PEELS TA ME OEE EET 


R 
S8 888 


— 
* N 


For services as assistant clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
dates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 1 to 3, inclusive, at $200 per mont 
214 | Ingham G. Mack: 
For services as investigator rendered the committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
dates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, e xe esses 500. 00 
215 * M. McFarland: 
or reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator for the special committee ee contributions and expenditures 
ae eee . MAA testbaisee a ane 10, 1930, from Nov. 6 
AES via sutomobile, Washington, D. C., to Philadelphia and points adjacent in Pennsylvania and return, in 
all, 759 miles, st 7 e I SOLE A TT ASES ä 


216 | P. D. Norton: 
Ta en igator rendered the committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 1 to 30, at $500 per mont. 500. 00 


For services os inventigntor rendered ths the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
X — under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 1 to 30, at $500 per mont æ i 
218 on} 


ra roger as assistant Clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
7 ate, under under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 1 to 30, at $150 per mont 


. rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
w C 10, 1980, from Nov. 1 to 30, at $150 per mont .:᷑— 150. 00 
220 estern S 
For eee as investigator rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
| Sn am resolution: of Apr. 10,1930, from Nov, ng t TTT omencinebeees 500. 00 
224 way Co. 
For railroad and Pullman transportation furnished the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of 
senatorial candi Fp... oe rere pera ae 
1 railroad ticket, Washington, D. C C A a ea ees E 
1 lower berth, Washington, D. C. to. ‘Birminghesn, 


D 3 | 27 P. L. Aarhus: 
725 FO PODO ADNE S investigator for the special committee a rere, raise cea and expenditures 
. resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 16 to 22, as follows 


Dee. 2. including Pullman charges— 
Denver, SD gs N 8 | SAMS OEE eRe OTE EAE RS SBE S) ARSC Reser TY 
Fargo, N. Dak., to Birmingham, c Oe eT M ELST PT EES DDS 1 


C investigator for the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures 
of senatorial condidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 16 to 21, as follows— 


1930 
Dec. 2. Hotel secommodations at CU ͥ 22: 
8 ——T—K—T—T—————— 5 


58. 48 
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Date 5 
bed | S To whom paid and for what object Amount Total 
25 > 
1630 Fiscal year 1930—Continued > 
soars hil bi . t ol incurred as investigator for the special ittee investigating contributions and expendit: 
or re ment of expenses as for the s; commit con tions ures 
arunsa candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 16 to 21, as follows 
Dec. 2. Hotel accommodations at Chicago. $16, 00 
SUONO aaan e aa ay ae toe 85 
Telephone and telegrams... 5, 50 
Taxi fares and porterage 17.83 
$58. 18 
* Bones 5 . f incurred as investigator for the ial ittee i igating contributi: d dit 
or reimbursement of expenses as investigator for the special comm: nvest con ons and expenditures 
9 candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 19 to 24, as follows 
1 
Dec. 2. Transportation via automobile from Philadelphia to Washington, D. C., and return, in all 280 miles, at 7 cents per mile. 
Hotel accommodations at Philadelphia 
n SPOE OPA S 
y 60, 06. - 
231 | Western Starr: 
For reimbursement of N incurred as investigator for the committee invest contributions and expendi- 
toni of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 18 to 24, as follows— 
Dee. 2. Transportation, including Pullman charges, from Boston to Washington, D. oo 22. 93 
Hotel accommodations at Boston n 7. 50 
C ar TA ek E E ee ee PERE eee 9.10 
PAX Cares tnt . ff 5. 70 
45. 23 
236 | Frank Healy: 
For reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator for the special committee investigating er ntributions and expenditures 
op ania candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 2 to 27, as follows— 
1 
Dee. 3. Transportation, including Pullman charges— 
Lincoln to Omaha and return. 
Grand Island to Greely Center and Omaha to Broken Bow, to Lincoln and return. 
è Lincoln to Grand Island and return 
Lin Omaha 
Omaha to Washington, D. C 
109. 55 
Hotel accommodations 75. 50 
Subsistence. 122. 20 
Telephone, telegrams, air mail, and registry 24. 52 
and 38. 85 
A Typewriter rental and stationery 5.75 
376. 37 
5 237 | Donald O. Nye: 
For reimbursement of expenses incurred by members of the committee and their assistants in connection with the investigation 
of campaign contributions and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows— 
Paid to P. L. Aarhus, investigator, for expenses incurred in period Nov. 2 to 15— 
ae on Feima charges in Colorado on which payment of 3 cents per mile was made, 1,677 miles in all, at 
cents per m 
ea from Denver to Longmont and other adjacent points in Colorado and return, 290 m 
MNO ESS odin eee Laat es BATE A ud Cn eae NA A ER O CARA A AAO ESAI 
Hotel accommodations. 
Subsistence 
Telephone and telegrams.. 
elena a „EEC 
Extra clerk hire, stationery, and registry 
183, 02 
Paid to W. Hunter Baldwin, investigator, for services during month of November, at $500 per mont 500. 00 
Paid to Charles C. Barnard, investigator, for services during month of November, at $350 per mont... 350. 00 
Paid to Charles C. Barnard, investigator, reimbursement of expenses incurred from Nov. 4 to 17— 
‘Transportation, including Pullman , from Memphis to Chicago and return 50, 82 
1CCCCC%% A — v . E ATN 48. 00 
e S EO E E E S 43. 10 
Telephone and telegrams.. 9.62 
Taxi fares and porterage 20. 08 
Extra clerk hire and auto hire. 2.85 
174. 45 
Paid to F. H. Creech, investigator, reimbursement of expenses incurred from Oct. 28 to Nov. 21— 
Transportation, including Pullman charges— 
Omaha to Lincoln and to other adjacent points in Nebraska and return 81. 03 
Omaha to Chicago and return ---- 59.30 
Washington, D. C., to Birmingham, Ala aces) 9492 
Hotel accomm 8 A S s -.-. 65.50 
Subsisten cee — 111.70 
Telephone and telegrams. — & 
‘axi Ward IEPENE SES AS DFE DENEA AAN E —T—.:]⅛. . 40. 41 
390. 47 
Paid to Edw. M. Daniel, investigator, for services during month of November, at $500 per mont 500. 00 
Paid to Frank E. Healy, investigator, for services during month of November, at $500 per mont 25 500. 00 
Paid to H. J. Loose, investigator, reimbursement of expenses incurred during month of October 2 6. 36 
Paid to Russell M. McFarland, investigator, for services during month of November, at $500 per month 500. 00 
Paid to P. D. Norton, investigator, reimbursement of expenses incurred from Nov. 2 to 15— 
Transportation, including Pullman charges, from Missoula to Butte and other adjacent points in Montana and 
return—to Denver, o., and return to Minot, A Ge, WE ee LAG eal ac Dh ah RE 158. 49 
Hotel accommodations 36. 50 
Subsistence 36. 90 
Telephone and telegrams. = 1637 
‘Taxi fares and porterage - 1.60 
Bee eg A eaten el EE ARE REL RS Een oes Core Lge EAA We RGAE Aa 3.00 
252, 86 
Paid to Senator Nye, arg! py Barrer of expenses incurred from Oct. 12 to Nov: 7— 
Transportation. including Pullman charges from Cooperstown, N. Dak., to Washington, D. CO 89. 30 
Subsiatenos, tart fares, and ported a So ee 163. 95 ad 
25 e 
Paid to Howard M. Rice, investigator, reimbursement in hire of special expert assistants in Delaware— 
Sp Ha J. Weaverling, Oct. 16 to Nov. 5, 3 weeks, at $50 per week „„ „„ 150. 00 
E. H. Wells, Nov. 3 to 5, 3 days, at $10 per day cece eee 30. 00 


. Fye, John M. Barton, Hamilton B. Beacom, Lloyd Collison, and C. A. Miller, on Nov. 4, 1 day each, 
per 


: ͥ ::: UP g Zꝙ2 M .!!k!kr „% 00 


Dec. 5 237 | Donald O. Nye—Continued < 


241 
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To whom paid and for what object 


Fiscal year 1990—Continued 


For reimbursement of exp ToS Banner yah peg te nR EAE Sn 9 meee my Le os investigation 
of cam: contribut nee 10 s peared senatorial candidates, under resolution ii reg 5 2 s as follows—Contd. 
Paid to Howard 3 — . 05 


61 
, from Washington, D. FF. ct palais is Dal id 

Pennsylvania and return, 628 miles in all, at 7 cents per mile BP EAR CSS ESS SE ETE POI BIE I 96 

Hotel accommodations. . —2—2—•7—ͤ—̃ 51. 50 

Subsistence oo ea 47.55 

Telephone and telegrams 5. 90 
e . Ieee ETO dene 8.85 $200. 37 
Paid to J. L. Ward, investigator, for services during month of November, at $500 per mont 500. 00 
Paid to Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, for accommodations for Senators Nye and Dale and their assistants, Nov. 12 to 15. 152, 42 
Paid to Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, for accommodations for Senators Nye and Dale and their assistants, Nov. 6 to 19__..-... 186, 24 
Paid to Senator Nye, chairman, for reimbursement in special extra clerk hire in clipping service. 151. 63 
aid to Senate post office for registry of 35 letters to North Carolina See . N 6. 30 


P 
Paid to John bag seoa buaa investigator, = 5 a 288 e yon Nov. AN 11— i 
Transportation, u ng man charges, from gton, to ‘leston and other adjacent points 
Perch Wh sah ed Sool og OR boo ee ed A SO el SoS SG ON ee 5 


Telephone and telegrams. 
eee . e ee ae ea eee 


Paid for reimbursement of of self and assistants of 22 incurred during month of November 
Pullman charges from Giendive, Mont., to Washington, D. C 
Subsistence, Nov. 22 to 30. „4„„%ꝗ“ 
Taxi fares and porterage 
Air mai] stamps and registry 


Paid to Brown Palace ticket office for mores for Senators Nye and Dale and their assistants from Denver, Colo., 
Paid to Chicago, Darlington & Quincy K R. Bh: Go, te Gansporiation, ͤ Pullman charge, tr Genatecy Nye and’ 
to go, transportation, tors Nye a 
Dale and 3 from a to Chicago, SN e Ha e ee a 
Paid to Senator Nye, chairman, r e 
and Benator Dale und their eren trom CI to Memphis, to St. Paul and to Washington, D. O =- 
o R. W. Bertha V. Perry, L. D. Mowry, W. 8. Lal, Max 
Schradsky, Cecil R. Conner, T. J. Morrissey, Dr. J. H. P. Westbrook, €. 
Dater, W. Bert Warie, © e , Frank 
L. Dod urea N. F. Handy, Frank J. Wolf, Earl Yates, = ~~ and J. O. Stevio, — 


Teer 

Paul Hin, of Baginon Rae H. Nie, of Longmont; Harry T. „ol Manzanea; and yn Cole, of Lamar, ir 

witness fees and incurred in atten: hearings in Colorado (paid OR OW es WAS cs oe wre nel 
Paid to E. E. Binfield, of Presser; C. E. Beals, of Crete; W. F. ee between (EN A. McCloud ,of York; T D. Major, of 

Kearney; Bernard McNeny, of Red Cloud: Hugh Draks, Minor S. Bacon, A. B. Nebelsick, J. W. K 

man, Richard Wood, Edwin R. Mockett, and Barton Green, all of Lincoln; and J. J. Isaacson, B. J. = le, Me E. Jacobs, 

Seanom Randall, all of Omaha, for witness ü. TACCETOA bs attseating the Doar iNES ts NON SANE ant 


For transportation furnished assistants to the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial 
in under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows— 


Nov. 2 22, 2 round-trip railroad tickets from Washington, D 
1 compartment from Washington, D. C., to Glendive, ‘Mon 


Charles C. Barnard: 
For reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator for the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures 
of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 18 to Dec. 4, as follows— 


Ors to Glendive, Mont., and return, at $131.46 each 


FORORDET DON ert rer nn ey SOS ee SLE aN ESR 
Services of G. T. Buie and O. McKinley Parker, special expert investigators, and notary ſees 


P. L. Aarhus; 
For reimbursement of DA reres incurred as investigator for the special committee investigating contributions and expendi- 

tures of senatorial candidates under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 23 to 29, as follows— 
Hotel accommodations 


Transportation, including Pullman charges, from Memphis, Tenn., to Washington, D. O 47. 20 
I... rennen 52. 00 
iptenee. 22 — ou S 48. 05 
Telephone and telegrams. S 8.84 
Pe ee ge SSS BE ee ES eS SS CE SN a 21.80 

writer rental and stationery .----- 8 2.30 

16. 00 

43. 50 


Subsistence. 
Telephone and telegrams. 
Taxi fares and porterage 


F. H. Creech: 
For reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator for the special committee invest: contributions and expenditures 
of senatorial candidates, under resolution of (Aux. 10, 1930, from Nov. 24 to Dee. I, as fo! 
Hotel accommodations at Birmingham, Ala. 
ce. 


P. D. Norton: 
For 7... ADEITASUN committee investigating contributions and expenditures 
of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 16 to 22, as follows: 
bsistence. 


To Railroad Ci 


ie Pullman charges, furnished Senator Nye and Senator Dale and their assistants, from Washing- 
Hor oF Ape . , in the investigation of „ d expenditures of senatorial candidates, under resolu- 
on pr. as 


Dee. 2. 4 tickets ee to New Lork. f.... x.. SS eR oe Es 
4 parlor-car Z 


$6, 297, 45 


316. 92 


B. 35 


8 
paid 3 To whom paid and for what object Amount Total 
4 > 
1930 Fiscal year 1230—Continued 
Dec, 12 248 J. L. Ward: 
For 8 of expenses incurred as investigator for the special committee investigating contributions and e: ditures 
= orial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, in hire of special expert assistants in North Carolina, as follow: 
rr rr A pga EER mercer nents $20. 00 
ee a ð y DERE Cs AA EU AVS 7.25 5 
8 E ñĩ?t%G M ·＋·Ww— ð h 
a EE AA E R A E AAE E A S A E E A E EEA SAN TE EEAO PBS 10. 05 — 9 — . 
AA E a E a A E o PEA APERE E R E E A E TEE EA E CA BE SEEN CA NEA 22.00 
$79.30 
wo ab . t of incurred as investigator for th ittee investigating contributions and nditur 
or r. rsement of expenses as iny e comm: con ns expe! es 
ol senatorial candidates, ing ha 9 of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 30 to Dec. 6, as follows: 
8 including Pullman charges, from Birmingham to Montgomery and to other adjacent points in Alabama — 5 
21. 00 
17.70 
8.20 
4.50 
7. 00 
91. 53 
250 | Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co.: 
For hers ee telephone service rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial 
4 ites, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from:-Jily ccc T a eE 62.95 
For reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator for the special committee invest: ating contributions and expenditures 
of senatorial candi e DE 10, 1930, from Dec. 2 to Dec. 8, as fi 
Transportation from Birmingham to Montgomery, IA Vag Bay ERN ESAE E SR E SA eL ee 7.04 
Hotel accommodations 25. 50 
Su 42.15 
6.49 
Taxi fares and 10.78 
18.25 
110. 21 
252 | P. D. Norton: 
For reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator for the special a, inv ing contributions and expenditures 
of senatorial 8 under resolution of mig es 10, 1930, from ws— 
5 eran including Pullman charges, from Minot, N. 
Ce TE eer ...,. — a — —8 
Hotel 93 at Great Falls, Mont. 
ae REEE O SIE A AEA E E A a RT AA 
Eber ria and telegrams — 
e A ER ee Fe Pe ay, 9 ea eee 
75. 63 
253 | Lydia D. Rabe: 
For reimbursement of incurred as special assistant for the special committee investigating contributions and expendi- 
tures of senatorial dates under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Oct. 21 to Dec. 4, as follows— 
‘Transportation, including Pullman charges, from Dickinson, N Dak., to W n, D. C 
Subsistence. 
Taxi fares and porterage — 
90. 58 
254 | Howard M. Rice: 
For reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator for the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures 
of err Spe under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 25 to Nov. 29 and from Dec. 1 to Dec. 6, as follows— 
ion, including Pullman charges 
eves D. C., to New York and return 
Washington, D. C., to Philadelphia and return__. 
113. 10 
255 | E. A. 8 Doren: 
For services and for reimbursement of expenses incurred as special assistant to the — — — committee investigating contribu- 
—_ and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under — of Apr. 10, 1930, as follo 
Nov. 10 to 14. 17 to 19. Services, 10 bd cag A ae ae ETEA ep E I ES renee 
e ya automobile from Ten de Bootie 2 and to other adjacent points in Nebraska and return, 2,251 miles in all, 
at 7cents per ! — : ñ3Ü! 
otel accommodations (8 da 9 APS ATES 
Relophone und tolagraina aud oiis „„ 
phone an: —:. ee 
r ß . ee 
279. 82 
Donald O. Nye: 
For Lage parser meng of ex ineurred by members of the committee and their assistants in connection with the investiga- 
tion of campaign tions and 6 of senatorial candidates under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows 
Paid to John Andrews, secretary, for expenses incurred od Nov. 3 
, including Pullman from St. Paul to Washington, D. C. l. 854. 05 
Subsistence, including Senators Nye, Dale, and Dill and their assistants — 189. 65 
e . . 1. 57 
‘Taxi fares and porterage, including Senators Dale, Nye, and Dill and their assistants 75. 05 
extra Clerk hiire c ath ea E 15. 00 
335. 32 
d to Senator Porter H. Dale for expenses incurred during October and November 105. 00 
Paid bo H. J. Loose, investigator, for services and expenses the month of November— 
eh Re Re ee ER ERD ee ae a Se BS ET es 500. 00 
Pier E ee SOSA NS es REIS RR ae See tee eR Dt 5. 05 ~ 
505. 
Paid to Palmer House, Ch otel accommodations for Senators Nye and Dale snd their assistants on Nov. 0. 25, 96 
= to 8 Hill Hotel, New Fark, for accomodations for Senators Nye, Dale, and Dill and their assistants on Dee. 4, 
8 Neat .. —— — 8108. 12 
CCC ²˙h—ↄ—jBꝛ —... — —— 33. 00 
TTT ee 
Telephone and telegrams rera A a e e a Si 
164. 72 
5.60 
5. 10 
5 on 90. 00 
a to Peausyivania R for caer ation, ine pe eh ates: from Washington, D. C.,to New York on 2 
1 BATE RSL UE SON SG TOR te eT es PE RN EY IE SI TERS DS STA 


o aE are rn ie La a ke 
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To whom paid and for what object Amount Total 
Fiscal 1930—Continued 
1 E eee as nets tae vestiga- 
mem assistants in connection with the in 
tion of cam butions and expenditures of senatorial candidates under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows—Con. 


Paid to Walter Walker, of Grand Junction, Colo., for witness fees and expenses incurred in attending hearing in Denver 


Nov. 13 to 15, ve 
Transportation, including Pullman charges, from Grand Junction to Denver and return 
C OS SS DOr Gey oe ng oe bart 
Paid to R. O. Van Kirk, of Lincoln, and J. B. Haynes, of Omaha, for witness fees and expenses in attending hearings in sete 
Paid to Charles T. Knapp, of 134 South La Salle Street, Chicago, for telephone services charges incurred as witness in Ne- 2215 
r — —— ——w[A — — 4.50 
9 t of incurred as the special committee investigating contributions and expendi- eas 
or ſursement ol vesti 
apeiro senon feck ineluding Pullman 7 — ae of A Pe 1,00, om Dee: 7 . Do | 0 Bet eit 
£ Hotel accommodations at Helena. SOE ER TTR OG It ELS IIT PAE ia LE EOI BEI 8 00 
8 15. 65 
1.90 
3.20 
R f investigator special committee tributions and expendi- N 3 
‘or reim 0 investigating con 
.... resolution of Ap. 10 189, trom Det. 7 to 18, as folows— 
Hotel accommodations at Birmingham, Ala. ..............-.-..---...-..---....-.......---. 22 50 
Telephone er and cheers i egrams BEERE EN SEES — E S EIO ETE is 
Automobile ie (4 dave), , including toll-bridge charges_...-.---------------------~ ens 
UO SER ES Di ea SSN con oe URES A ENE EE 15. 00 
P. L. Aarhus: ae sl 
For services as investigator rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
. 10, 1930, from Dec. 1 to 31, at $500 per mont ũ%6knu:)w 500. 00 
e Wis LEE ES Se r BEN RIE SIS 300. 00 
3 secretary rendered the special committee investiga tributi d expenditures of senatorial candidates, ae 
or con: ons an 
m FFC 10, 1930, from Dee. 1 to 31, inclusive, at jn kes: Rie arene A E Sy PIE NE DUD at AE RMI DA) VERE E oA oe 500. 00 
un n: 
For sevices as investigator rendered the special committee in paneer and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
Ww ee ye na page e 10, 1930, from Dec. 1 to 31, inclusive, [ee Shri nie aoe era ANE AA BPA ee 500. 06 
Hun 
For reimbursement of expenses neurred as investigator for the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures 
of senatorial candidates, | under resolution of meee hae eee from rons 6 to 15, as follows— 
Transportation, including Pullman C., to Scranton, and to other adjacent points in Pennsyl- 
vania DHA VOTE 32.13 
Hotel accommodations.. 35. 00 
du ————————7v—ð) —— 42.15 
Telephone and telegrams. 11.00 
Taxi and 20. 45 
Automobile hire. 3. 50 
Charles C. Barnard: 144. 3 
For services as investigator rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
75 „y Sates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Dec. 1 to 31, at $350 per mont 22sec eee 350. 00 
For services as investigator rendered the committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
dates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, Dec, 1 to 31, at $500 per mant. „„ 
Less advance paid by 6 PE AARE Fe SO IS AOI T RY 
t 
Edw. M. Daniel: * 
For services as investigator rendered the committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
55 e 10, 1930, Des. I to 81, at $500 per mond 6 500, 00 | 
lw. M. Daniel: 
For reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator for lor the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures 
of senatorial candidates, under 1 10, 5 from 5 
tion, including Pullman charges, from D. C., to Scranton and to other adjacent points in Penn- 
sylvania, and return. 
Hae SURAT a i ͤ12ꝗs³“:ę . a 
u Tra EEA AAE RRS 
Telephone saa telegrams. 
fares and porterage 
Wannen IR SS ee tape eae Na URL Oe ne RS SE ee SORE Se —0ęR 
129, 16 
N — 5 reporting and furnishing transcrip t of hearings before special committee investi tributions 
‘or 0 co! v contribu 
and expenditures of senatorial candidates, unde Tore Ave 10, 1930, Nov. 13 and 14, and Dec. 2, 3 
—5 755 words, a cen — ————— k.ũ— uiten 
723.775 words, at 5 cents . 100 (5 copies above) — — TTT 
72. 76 
Frank Healy: 
For services as investigator rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
— resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Dec. 1 to 31, at $500 per mont. eee 500. 00 
For services as assistant clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial can- 
didates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Dec. 1 to 31, at $300 per mont 
Less advance paid by check...........-..------------+-----------------. ee OES Se EA 
* 2 278. 00 
For services as special investigator rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial 
candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Dec. 1 to 31, at $500 per mont settee eee 500. 00 
Russell M. McFarland: 
For services as investigator rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
ee resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Dec. 1 vo 31, at $500 per mont —k ũ—k„k(Ieͥ . 500.00 
For services as investigator rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
AY <> under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Dec. 1 to 31, at $500 per month____._____________..----_-_-------------.---.---|------------ 500. 00 
For services as in rendered the committee contributions and ditures of senatorial candi- 
3 under Leni mr ma Apr. 10, 900, been Des Dec. 1 to 31, prin pam A et eR SURE RSLS PANE 
gr pee Domenie OSM SP SAREE? RAE TOS EE BLS OY AEN LOT M LER GUA DNISE AERIS RAREST ANT EB <a 
350. 00 
Howard M. Rice: 
For services as investigator rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
dates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Dec. 1 to 31, at $500 per month 500. 00 
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To whom paid and for what object 


ae Fiscal year 1990—C ontinued 


For ee i 5 assistant clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial 

ate a under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Dec. 1 to 31, at $150 per montu ..._____...........-.....-----.----|------------ 
in: 

For 1 assistant clerk rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 

ex „ 10 1930, Nm Des. 1 to 31, at $150 per month. 


For — e as investigator rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 
= — 75 under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Dec. 1 to 31, at $500 per mont „„„c„„é4„ 
estern Starr: 

For services as investigator rendered the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senatorial candi- 

z . of Apr. 10, 1930, from Dec. 1 to 31, at $500 per mont — 
es Cronin: 

For services and expenses in connection with serving of subpcenas for the special committee investigating contributions and 

TES 5 of senatorial candidates, under pekea e of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 13 to Nov. 18 


For reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator for the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures 


of under resolution of — 10, 2 from Dec. 9-16, as follows. 

Trahsportation, including Pullman charges, from Birmingham to Montgomery to Mobile and to Washington D. Ci. $52. 78 
Tlotel accommodations, 16. 50 
35. 30 
5, 55 
1.97 
f 16 

A hike, d to A. W. Kincey for hire of car for 3 days in trip from Birmingham to Hamilton and intervening 
and adjacent po ts in Alabama and return, in all, 476 miles, at 7 cents per mile 33.32 


William Madgett: 
1930 


Nov. 17. For attendance as a witness before the select committee on campaign expenditures, under resolution of Apr. 8, 1930. 
Necessary traveling expenses from Hastings to Lincoln, Nebr., and return 


Donald O. Nye: 
Forreimbursement of expenses incurred by members of the committee and their assistants in connection with the investigations 

of contributions and itures of senatorial candidates, under Somer on of Apr. 10, 1930, as follows— 

Paid to P. L. Aarhus, investigator, for ser vices during month of December at $500 per pontiac soe eb $500 

LAUR TOUCHES en Da oy aa a E S E E E EE E E O LEONE NE a E SOET ERES 


F fore incurred during period from Dec. 14 to 27, as follows 
Transportation, Pathman charges; from Birminzham, Ala., to Washington, D. C., and return 


‘Automobile hire and D TT ae eae 


Paid to 1 H. Barker, or, fr services 2 services duri onth of November 
8 to F. H. Creech, 1 or, for services during month 8 at $500 per mont! 
voucher paid ß Mihai. Sasa ea See AE Begs Se yom AE Se pd 
T1 tor, for services from Oct. 6 to Dec. 20, at $500 per mont nn 
Paid to J. E. Johnson, assistant cler services during month of December, st $300 per month — 
Less voucher ee Pe eae nna de ee eee ey PR Rae, 


Paid to P. D. Norto e for services during month of December, at $500 per mont 
Less voucher P 


Paid to Bernard D. Reed, — 
Paid to W. W. White, = 
Paid to Senator Gerald P. Nye, chairman, for errr epee by self, Senator Dale, and Senator Dill 
and their assistants from ov. 10, to Dee. 22, in Illinois, o, Nebraska, Tennessee, and New York, as follows 
e e hacen A N A E N a Hoppe EA a A Seer RSS $12. 20 
Telephone and telegrams. 
Taxi fares and 
Special 


Paid to Forum Publ 
5 Peabody Hotel, Memphis, ſor 


e eee sactan canes ns dace deat Bacto eee 


D. F. 3 
oct. ct, 19. For at attendance as a witness before the special committee on senatorial campaign expenditures, under resolution g 
po traveling expenses from Tarboro to Raleigh, N. C., and return 
itol News Co.: 
Cape) 


For periodicals delivered to the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures of senator: di 
r 2 of Apr. 10, 1930, from Nov. 1 to Dec. 6, inc — rtn AEA E TAA EEN NRA Eee A ETRA A eee 


ar o: Jefferds, keeper of stationery: 


For stationery and lies furnished to special committee investigating contributions and expenditu senato: - 
dates, under resolu! of Apr. 10, 1930, from July 23 to Dec.  deeannend ime EEE bd O E aie peeve TS 


$150. 00 


166. 17 


9.91 


4, 259. 18 


10, 06 


10.00 


/) ß 
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To whom paid and for what object Total 


Fiscal year 1980—Continued 
iig a Dale: 


For reimbursement of expenses incurred in attendance at hearings held by special committee investigating contributions and 
ditures of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1990, from Aug. 14 to Nov. 23, as follows 


8 including charges 
snd Fond, Vi, D. C., to Glacier Park, MO and return to Island Pond, vt 8408. 24 
— ond, Vt., to Chicago (2 trips, IS SE NOT I aaee e ar A DO 
Island Pond, Vt., via Battle and Washington, D. O — 148 24 


Hotel accommodations st Chi 


$758.04 


—— — — — — 20 


Less voucher paid on Sept. 19. 


Les voucher paid on Dea 1. ñũñ,!éĩͤ1„%b3᷑ a 
P. L. Aarhus: 
1930-31 


For reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator for the special committee Investigating contributions and expenditures 
of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Dec. 28 to Jan. 3, inclusive, as follows— 


Su 
Telephone and telegrams — — Sa eS RS RE 
Taxi fares and 


Special clerk hire and mimeographing service. 
Special delivery and registry charges.. 
Stationery and supplies 


SNS 


88 of expenses incurred as investigator for the special committee investigating contributions and expenditures 
of senatorial candidates, under resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Dec. 28, 1930, to Jan. 3, 1931, inclusive, as follows: 


. ꝑ . . . ̃ ᷣͤ—[ ꝗuẽr.gn“lr — 24.00 
19.70 


fares and 
clerk hire and 
-mail stamps and try aad 5 ain Sens Ree Sane ten ne tne ee ay Ee ee a ee 


J. MAE ORINA: 
J * For attendance as a witness before the special committee on senatorial campaign expenditures, under resolution of 


BTA ONG aso a a OARS TEESE ace me ec og ̃ ̃ ̃ ̃ —— —— SS IES ESE ON 
Nocomery tr traveling expenses from Louisville, Ky., to Washington, D. O., and return 
yee: Day: 
For stenographically re and furnishing transcripts of before Select Committes on Senatorial Campaign Expen- 
ditures, under authority of Resolution wir" 8 of Apr. 10, 1930 — 
Nov. 17 and 18, 207006 ORGS, -aS aw CR EN D i . e aasa Aa 
Nov. 19, 20, 21 . 4, 19, 20, and 22, 1,488,280 words, at 5 cents per 100, being 5 additional copies of item above. 
Moton Sete: 
For hotel accommodations and service rendered P. L. Aarhus, an investigator for the special committee in contribu- 


resolution of Apr. 10, 1930, from Jan. 3 to 10, inclusive, as 


oe and expenditures of senatorial candidates, under 


Monee Map & Blue Print Co.: 


Jan. 15. ee eee ee L. Aarhus, an investigator ſor ee eee eee e de 
tures of senatorial candidates, . 1930, 129 photostats, at 20 cents each -20-220 


For reimbursement of expenses incurred as investigator for the special committee inves contributions and expenditures 
of senatorial candidates, aai la vesdiniion a Bae 10, 1930, from Jan. 4 to 10, — ae 


Russell — McFarland: 
For 1 expenses incurred as investigator for the 5 committee investigating contributions and expenditures 

of senatorial 9 under resolution 3 Apr 11 10, from Sto 9 as follows 

‘Transportation, oiana Samael mE D. C., to Pittsburgh, Pa., and to adjacent points in Penn- oe 
3.00 
7.20 
1.85 
4.15 


Sylvania and return.. DTT ay EAEAN AER A EAEEREN? EASA ANN OP SUN SL AE EET CRIES 
Hotel accommodations at Altoona, Pa 
Subsistence. 


$360. 89 


49. 62 


65. 44 


1, 488. 28 


39, 00 
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S. L. MeFetridge: 


1931 
m 15-16. For attendance as 
Apr. 10, 1930, two days, at 88 
Necessary traveling expenses from 


Robert C. Miner: 


Necessary tra 
David J. * 


Vincent R. Smith: 


363 | P L. Aarhus 
1 


5 
. at Montgomery 
1 

Special clerk hire and stationery 


Total. 


To whom paid and for what object 


Fiscal year 1980—Continued 


a witness before the special committee on senatorial campaign expenditures, under resolution of 


Philadelphia, Pa., to Washington, D. O., and 


1931 
Jan. 15-16. Tor zap mee “kasama RRO BA RR Ee ß 
10, 1 two Ot: Nene T—TTTT—P Se aes 
—— traveling eroonsa from Wilkes-Barre, Pa, to Washington, D. C., and return 


Jen; 15-15. For attendance as a witness before the special committee on senstorial campaign expenditures, under resolution of 
Apr. 10, 1930, two days, at "= — — ——— — d 
traveling expenses from Seranton, Pa., to Washington, D. C., and return 


1931 
Jan. 15-17. Kof aEtotilanea a WORE DORIS DIA PEON COPEN TE OOA EOE E ROE 
Apr. 10, 1930, 3 per . — eee 
Nees traveling — Greaburg, Pa., to Washington, D. C., and return 


incurred as investigator for oo 
under resoiution of Apr: 10, 1930, Jan. 11 to 17, 
liman charges, from Birmingham to Montgomery, 


i penn is oid by Senator Nye Nov. Baad Dec, ia rectify erroneoas cares Tor Botai il wad wines | ~~ = 


—— 


— — —— 


-- — — — — — 


committee investigating contributions and expendi- 
as follows: 


* „ 


— ————— U— — 


Mr. HEFLIN. Now, Mr. President, I submit to the Senate 
that another interesting phase of this matter has arisen. 
The Senator from New Hampshire is on the committee. So 
here is a judge about to foist himself upon the bench to try 
the case of a man whose interests are involved; the gentle- 
man interested does not want the judge to try his case, but 
the Senator is insisting that he be made the judge and given 
entire jurisdiction over the case. I have stated that I did 
not believe the Senator was friendly to me in this matter 
or that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] was. I 
have got the impression that neither one of them is going to 
be enthused about helping me get at the facts involved in 
the election in Alabama. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now the Senator gets up and insists on 
stopping the procedure that I am working for, a procedure 
that will be quick and less expensive, and turn the work over 
to his committee. When I am doing all I can to get my case 
in proper shape before I turn it over to the committee, the 
Senator wants to stop me and compel me to lay everything 
before him and his committee before I am ready to proceed 
in that way with my case. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want this committee that, through its 
agent, has already been in my State and has already found 
that ballot boxes have been opened and that fraud and cor- 
ruption were practiced, and all that—I want them to com- 
plete this particular work. They have been there for six 
weeks; why should we throw them off the trail now? That 
was not done in the case of Illinois; it was not done in the 
case of Pennsylvania. Why pull them out of Alabama? 
Why not let us go on and get these ballot boxes, as I sug- 
gest? Why is the Senator opposed to this particular com- 
mittee going and getting these boxes and turning them over 
to his committee? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, does the Senator wish me to 
answer that question now? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Sure the Senator can understand English. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Alabama must take his 
case before the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Of course. 
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Mr. MOSES. He knows that perfectly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly; at the proper time. ; 

Mr. MOSES. I do not want any divided authority, as 
developed in the case of the Pennsylvania contest, and I 
prefer that these matters proceed in orderly fashion, with a 
regular standing committee of the Senate, which has juris- 
diction of the subject matter. If the Senator thinks that he 
is not going to get justice from that committee, he is very 
much mistaken; and, as he has spoken so frankly hereto- 
fore, may I say that, in my opinion, justice is not what the 
Senator is seeking? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That gratuitous statement disqualifies the 
Senator as a judge, and I should object to his sitting on 
that committee. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator may take his objection to the 
committee on committees of the Seventy-second Congress. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am objecting now to having the Senator 
consider my case, and I state in the open Senate that some- 
how I do not believe he would give me a fair deal. I fear 
that certain influences that opposed my election in Alabama 
will influence the Senator to my hurt and injury. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, did the Chair ever hear of 
Rule XIX? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will be in 
order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there is a place, and that 
place is Alabama, where I can go and discuss this matter 
fully and freely; there is a forum that has never failed me. 
I wish the Senate could have been in my State from the 
time I opened my campaign in July until the 4th of Novem- 
ber. Senators would not have had any trouble then decid- 
ing where the hearts of Alabama Democrats were in that 
campaign. You would have seen that the Democratic 
masses were for me, while the machine politicians were for 
Bankhead. 

Mr. President, I have stood here on two other occasions 
and told the Senate that the election was stolen from me: 
and here certain Senators have an opportunity to prove my 
statements true or untrue, and they will not avail them- 
selves of it. 

My colleague could settle this question in a minute. Since 
this matter is mainly an Alabama matter, if my colleague 
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would rise and ask these two or three Senators to withdraw 
their objection, I believe they would do it. In the interest 
of fairness to his colleague, in the interest of fairness to the 
Democrats of Alabama who voted for me, and the Repub- 
licans, too—they were divided, some of them voted for Bank- 
head and some for me—in the interest of all the voters in 
Alabama, in the interest of clean and fair elections, I ask 
him to aid me in passing this resolution that we may get 
these ballots and let them tell their own story and disclose 
whatever they will disclose. There is nothing wrong or 
unfair in my request. I appeal to my colleague to do that. 
[A pause.] 

Well, Mr. President, he refuses to do that, and I do not 
suppose that there is anything more that I can do to-day, 
since one objection would prevent action upon it. I do not 
know how the fair-minded men and women who sit in these 
galleries feel about this thing, but I am going to give to the 
Senate and to them my interpretation of it. The influences 
that are operating here to keep me from seizing these bal- 
lots are the influences that helped to finance the campaign 
in opposition to me in Alabama. The influences that helped 
to bring about the fraud and corruption practiced against 
me in Alabama are back of the movement to prevent me 
from seizing these ballot boxes in my State. 

Mr. President, if they will not permit me to go into this 
matter I shall discuss it one of these days and I will call 
names. This secretive business in America must cease; this 
fighting behind a screen to put forward an alien propa- 
ganda must be put down in the United States. This Gov- 
ernment must be held true to the purpose of its creation. 
Separation of church and state must go in both platforms 
in 1932. Let anybody refuse to put it in, then watch the 
voters at the ballot box. That influence is lurking in the 
offing and that influence is being felt in this body. 

My good friend from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] objects. 
I do not see why. I know all about the Senator’s connec- 
tions and relationships, but for the present I will continue 
to plead for a fair deal as an American Senator. I want 
an opportunity to go into the facts, to disclose the truth, 
whether it is for me or against me. 

Did you ever hear of just such obstructive tactics, Mr. 
President? Senate agents have trailed the fraud and cor- 
ruption in my State to the ballot boxes; there it is in hid- 
ing; the ballot boxes already opened in violation of the law; 
janitors carrying keys to the sheriff's office, where the ballot 
boxes are stored; but when a Senator asks that they be 
seized immediately and taken out and turned over to a 
responsible authority, objection is made, and the Senator 
from Michigan becomes a party to it. I shall discuss the 
matter at length and go into all the details, let the chips 
fall where they may. The truth of this stealing in Alabama 
has got to be known; it shall be known. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I understand that objection 
has been made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the 
chair was not presiding at the time. He now understands 
that objection was made. The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, objection was made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Covzens]—those two. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the 
chair was not in the chair at the time objection was 
made. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, in view of the fact that cer- 
tain statements have been made with reference to an inci- 
dent in Jackson County, at the request of some citizens of 
Jackson County I send to the desk a telegram of January 
22, a letter of January 22, and a letter of January 26 with 
reference to the election in Jackson County, and ask to have 
them read from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the read- 
ing of the telegrams and letters? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will read, as requested. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 
SCOTTSBORO, ALA., January 22, 1931. 
Senator Huco BLACK, 


United States Senate: 

Charges in Sentinel article introduced in Senate absolutely true. 
Have been verified by affidavits now in hands of Department of 
Justice. Full details can be obtained from ham office, 
Department of Justice. Deputy marshal referred to is Tally 
Willis, of Huntsville. Just appointed in spite of his activities 
here on election day in behalf of Senator Herrin. Can verify 
aooe charges by testimony of hundred citizens of Jackson 

unty. 

JAMES M. PROCTOR. 


SCOTTSBORO, ALA., January 22, 1931. 
Hon. Huco L. BLACK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Brack: Replying to your telegraphic request for 
copy of affidavits filed with the Department of Justice, I beg to 
advise that we kept no copies of the affidavits, but additional 
affidavits can be obtained at any time you desire them. These 
affidavits were furnished us from practically every precinct in 
Jackson County and they were turned over by me to a special 
investigator sent here by the Department of Justice. I am con- 
fident that you can obtain the originals or true copies thereof by 
writing or wiring Mr. Vetterlee, head of the Birmingham branch 
of the Department of Justice. 

If Senator HEFLIN is anxious for an investigation of the general 
election, we hope that he will begin with Jackson County. We 
are confident that if a contest is held, Bankhead's majority in 
this county will be doubled; although, because of the presence 
of these so-called “ Federal officers” at the polls, many regular 
Democrats were frightened away and did not vote. HEFLIN’'S sup- 
porters voted men and women who had never registered and who 
had failed to pay their poll tax, as required by law. When these 
illegal voters were challenged by the election officers, their leaders 
persuaded them to sign the challenge oath and vote under 
promises of immunity from prosecution. Upon every hand could 
be heard the following admonition from the Herirn leaders to 
their following: “Go on and vote, whether you are qualified or 
not. We have the jury box filled with independent voters and 
they can't indict or convict you. If they should convict you, our 
governor will pardon you.” 

If there is any proof you desire regarding the general election 
in this county last November, I shall be glad to furnish it to you 
upon receipt of your request. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES M. Procror. 


SCOTTSBORO, ALA., January 26, 1931. 
Hon. Huco L. BLACK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 80 that you might have a full understand- 
ing of the true facts connected with this matter, I will attempt to 
give you the full particulars, as disclosed by the investigation of 
the Department of Justice. 

The United States deputy marshal, Tally Willis, came to Scotts- 
boro on Sunday before the general election held on Tuesday. He 
immediately began holding conferences with Heriin’s supporters 
and local Republican leaders. He was seen in company with these 
men in various sections of Jackson County on Sunday. The next 
day Mr. Willis obtained a car from a local garage, the managers of 
which are also independent voters, and left Scottsboro for Nash- 
ville. On his way to Nashville, however, he wrecked this car and 
was forced to return to Scottsboro for additional conveyance, The 
garage from whom he rented this automobile sent another car, 
with a driver by the name of Preston Young. Mr. Young and Mr. 
Willis then drove to Nashville and picked up four men there. 
They then returned to Jackson County and Willis, with his four 
companions, began parading the streets of Scottsboro for the pur- 
pose of lending the impression that this election would be held 
under Federal supervision, as had frequently been charged by 
HeFLIN and his supporters. 

On the following day, election day, these men were sent to 
various sections of the county, accompanied by independent lead- 
ers, and they began a series of tours from election box to election 
box. They would go into the election booth and ask for the names 
of the election officers. These names they would put down on 
paper and make additional inquiries as to the methods used in 
holding the election. Then they would inquire whether Tally 
Willis, United States deputy marshal, had been to that box or not. 

Now the truth of the matter is that none of these men were 
really Federal officers except Willis. Nevertheless, Willis being well 
known here as a Federal officer, the people naturally assumed that 
his companions were also officers, and when they inquired for 
Willis at the various election boxes, it was done for the purpose of 
producing the impression that they were all Federal officers, The 
investigation also disclosed that the men from Nashville received 
$50 each for their services here on that day and were paid by a 
local Republican leader. 

Of course we are unable to say whether or not Senator HEFLIN 
had anything whatever to do with these occurrences. Neverthe- 
less, it will be recalled that in practically every speech he made he 
stated that the 1928 election had been stolen from Hoover but 
that if Cy Brown and Ed Pettus stole this election from him that 
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he would take the matter before the Federal authorities; that this 
was a Federal election for the election of the United States Sen- 
ator, and that it would be held under Federal supervision, While 
Heriin's connection with the presence of the officers can not be 
definitely shown, we are confident that his reference to Federal 
supervision in his many speeches paved the way for their presence 
here on election day. à 

In conclusion, should this matter come before the Senate again 
we will greatly appreciate it if you will inform your colleague that 
no boxes or ballots have been destroyed in this county; that they 
are all intact and can be readily examined when a proper contest 
is filed; that every Democrat in Jackson County is anxious for a 
full investigation of this election; and that we feel that such 
investigation will disclose the fact that HEFLIN was defeated in 
this county by a goodly majority over and above that shown in 
the official returns. 

Yours very truly, 
James M. Procror. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senate needs no more 
than these statements to show the wisdom of my position in 
seeking to get the ballot boxes out of the hands of these 
people. In two statements read there the writers boast that, 
if an investigation is had, Bankhead’s majority will be double 
what it already is. That is what I know, and therefore I 
want to get the ballot boxes away from them. If they keep 
the ballot boxes, the number of Bankhead ballots may be 
more than doubled. If they will steal an election, they will 
fix the ballots, unless we can get the ballots away from 
them. 

One of these letters sets out that in my speeches I made 
the statement that this election would be held under Fed- 
eral supervision. I never said any such thing at any place 
in my State or elsewhere. I said that the election of a Sena- 
tor was an important matter and, in a sense, a Federal ques- 
tion, and the United States Senate would investigate and 
should investigate if the election was stolen, and that I 
would have it done. I did say that everywhere in the State. 

Some of those opposing me boldly declared that they 
would steal the election. They said they did not care how 
much my majority was; that they had the machinery, and 
that they would count the ballots as they wanted to count 
them. I did warn them that it was a dangerous thing to 
steal an election of a United States Senator; that that part 
of it was Federal, and that the Senate would investigate; 
and I threatened to have a senatorial investigation. I never 
said that the election would be held under Federal super- 
vision; I had nothing on earth to do with that man going 
there; and I do not believe yet that he went there and 
made the statement that they say he made—that he was 
there at my instance to protect Hxriix's interests. 

My colleague had a paper read the other day which said 
that after this man appeared, there were those who were 
going to vote for Herirn, but who abandoned his cause and 
went and voted for Bankhead. It looks, Mr. President, like 
that thing was a fixed-up affair by the Bankhead forces, 
and now they are undertaking to lay it on me and my 
friends. There is no truth in it. I have denounced it here- 
tofore. The Senator has been unable to get any affidavits 
from anybody worthy of belief to substantiate that villainous 
charge. 

Mr. President, let me say again, in two of those state- 
ments that were read the writers say that if an investiga- 
tion is had, Bankhead’s majority will be twice what it is 
` now. Is not that enough notice to the Senate that we 
ought to get these ballots out of their hands as soon as pos- 
sible? Senators, we have a terrible condition in certain 
places in my State with regard to certain election ma- 
nipulators. There is a bunch of them in my State that live 
on it. They thrive on it. They can be hired to manipulate 
elections, to steal ballots, to defeat the will of sovereign 
voters. 

That is a situation of which I am trying to relieve my 
State. I want the elections in my State to be so fair, so 
just and honest, that every voter’s vote shall be counted as 
cast. I want the humblest man and woman qualified to 
vote, to vote just as they want to vote, without the inter- 
ference of those who want to compel them to vote as they 
would have them vote. Intimidation and coercion were 
employed on the largest scale ever known in my State; and 
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now, when they see an investigation coming that is going 
to undo this thing, expose this rottenness, and be done with 
ballot-box thievery, they are writing letters to my colleague, 
and he is feeding them into the Recorp, to reflect on me 
and my friends down there. Well, we will have ample op- 
portunity to fight those out at a judgment bar where there 
are no rules to prevent the discussion, and where my col- 
league must answer whether he favored this investigation 
as I have suggested it, or whether he opposed it through 
Senator Moses and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp just here, as a part of my remarks, some marked 
articles from Madison County, an adjoining county to Jack- 
son, where their grand jury indicted six men for fraud and 
corruption in the so-called Democratic primary election of 
August, 1930. They not only had this corruption in the gen- 
eral election; it was in their primary in which Bankhead was 
nominated. It ran on its foul and poisonous stream and 
overflowed ballot boxes in the general election. I am asking 
to have the ballots seized, the boxes opened, and the truth 
revealed; and an objection comes from those in sympathy 
with the opposition to getting at the truth in this case! 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp, 
as part of my remarks, these articles as I have numbered 
them. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The articles are as follows: 
From the Tennessee Valley News of Friday, August 15, 1930] 
CORRUPTION? 


Rascality in political elections has been prevalent in almost 
every section of the country for many years, but if there is any 
truth in rumors spoken by hundreds of persons in Huntsville and 
in information that has come directly to the Tennessee Valley 
News from most reliable sources, Madison County faces one of its 
worst political disgraces in its spectacular career as a result of 
corruption said to have been practiced on a wholesale scale in 
various precincts during the Tuesday Democratic primary election. 

Tremors of groundless falsehoods and equivocations, designed 
to harmlessly annoy political candidates, no doubt are heard at 
every election, but the rumble of the antijustice gods that stalked 
the county Tuesday has all the undertones of truth and a truth 
that may be destined to astonish many when it is uncovered. 

The Tennessee Valley News is a disinterested party in the 
results of the Tuesday election as far as candidates are concerned, 
It is neither partial nor impartial to any. What it does stand 
for and will forever stand for is for the sovereign rights of Amer- 
ican citizens, particularly those residing in its midst. There is 
every indication that. crookedness abounded in the Democratic 
primary, and the Tennessee Valley News and every honest, re- 
spectable citizen in the county does not and will never sanction 
the miscarriage of justice. 

Street gossip should be enough to justify an investigation by 
the Madison County grand jury. Since that is quite unlikely, 
other methods must be brought into play to impress upon the 
good people of this country the gravity of the situation and the 
necessity for some sort of investigation by some official body. 
Where there is smoke there is usually fire to be found by search- 
ing in the underbrush. 

Affidavits have been procured which, if true, will prove beyond 
a possible doubt that a political machine functioned at Gurley 
precinct No. 15, and possibly other precincts, malignant in its 


urposes. 

3 The affidavits charge that Ben F. Giles, candidate for the nom- 
mation of sheriff, personally solicited votes in Gurley on the 
morning of the election. If that be true, the Alabama statute 
governing élections has been grossly violated and the good citizens 
of this county insulted. If that be false, then Giles should 
be exonerated of the charges contained in the affidavits and his 
mame cleared, and the person making the affidavit should be 
prosecuted for perjury. y 

The affidavits go further and claim that an inspector erased 
marks on a ballot at the same precinct and substituted in their 
places other marks elsewhere on the ballot. If that be true, the 
people have a right to know of it and to insist that some action be 
taken in investigating such a breach of the law, to say nothing of 
the downright ratlike practice such an act constitutes, 

Walter Sanders, another candidate for the sheriff’s nomination, 
received 5 first-choice votes and 4 second-choice ones from the 
Gurley precinct, according to the official check made by the execu- 
tive committee Thursday afternoon. Affidavits have been made by 

electors in excess of the number of votes accredited Mr. 
Sanders, stating that they cast their first choice votes for Mr. San- 
ders. If their sworn word is true, where did those yotes go? 

Other affidavits have been made by electors who participated in 
the primary, but did not cast a vote in the sheriff’s race. Why, 
then, were 160 votes reported in the race for sheriff when anether 
affidavit by one of the officials at the Gurley precinct box on the 
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day of the election states that only 158 or 159 persons were assigned 
numbers on the poll list and only that number participated in the 
entire election at that precinct? Are the people to stand for such 
discrepancies? 

The Tennessee Valley News has no interest in the matter other 
than that it wants to see justice prevail, and it intends to fight 
for the great principle of right as long as there is breath. 

If the people of Madison County and Gurley—those who want to 
uphold law and order—aim to stand idly by and permit such con- 
ditions to exist as are indicated by the affidavits mentioned 
herein—then the thunderous noises of the huge cannon of right 
are merely swishes from a toy cap pistol that failed to fire, and 
the giant oak of democracy is only a hollow stump. 

The Tennessee Valley News offers what information has come 
to its attention to the grand jury and will always do so in the 
interest and cause of cleanliness—not only in politics but in all 


things. 
[From the Tennessee Valley News of Sunday, August 17, 1930] 


NERO FIDDLES 


Information reaching the Tennessee Valley News Friday and 
Saturday in regard to more than alleged corruption practiced in 
a wholesale way in the Democratic primary election was anything 
but pleasant. 

Rumors have grown almost overnight into sworn statements 
that one of the most powerful but poorly planned and executed 
political rings has been operating in Madison County which bids 
fair to bring a stain upon the community that only an investiga- 
tion by a grand jury will wipe out. 

The Tennessee Valley News Monday will present such affidavits 
it has before Judge Paul Speake, circuit-court judge, to be used 
in any manner he sees fit as the county’s highest tribunal 
authority. 

Information has come to the Tennessee Valley News that a 
candidate for the office of tax assessor in the recent Democratic 
primary paid the sum of $50 in cash to an elector in the Whites- 
burg precinct to be used in influencing voters of that community 
to vote for the said candidate. That information will also be 
turned over to Judge Speake. 

Further than that, the elector in whose hands two $20 United 
States certificates of currency and one $10 certificate were placed 
by the candidate for tax assessor just prior to election day, in 
the presence of a witness, told a Tennessee Valley News repre- 
sentative that the same candidate returned to his home on Thurs- 
day night and made the following statements: 

“It looks like we are in for a little trouble. 
it take to shut this deal of ours up?” 

“I am not for sale,” the elector replied, according to the infor- 
mation he gave and which he offered to testify to before a Federal 
grand jury. 

Does that look like Huntsville and Madison County politics is 
as pure and free from taint as many of us thought it to be? No; 
it doesn’t; and from all indications there is a sentiment among 
the better element in the county to see that justice prevails and 
the violators of Alabama's election laws be tried by a fair and 
impartial jury. 

If there is any truth in the affidavits in possession of the 
Tennessee Valley News—and it has no reason to believe such 
information unfounded—the good citizens of this county have a 
right to defend themselves against being defrauded of their 
right of free sufferage. 

Let justice take its legal course and reach its ultimate decisions 
on what Judge Speake or a grand jury discovers in an investi- 
gation. 

There was rottenness of the vilest sort committed here during 
the past two weeks, and until the truth is revealed it will smell 
to high heaven like a prize fighter’s sock. 


[From the Tennessee Valley News of Wednesday, August 20, 1930] 
CHECK AND DOUBLE CHECK 


That an investigation into corrupt practices of politicians and 

their rotten henchmen during the recent Democratic primary 
election will be forthcoming with adjournment of circuit court 
assures Madison County that the majority of its residents are 
anxious to wash the dirty shirt that has been flaunted in their 
faces. 
Judge Paul Speake, in promising to summon the recessed grand 
jury for.further duty, has performed one of the most useful 
services that could be done here in the interest of clean goy- 
ernment. 

A man, whose name we will not mention but who resides in 
Huntsville in lamb’s clothing in the eyes of many unsuspecting 
citizens, had the insolence and wickedness Tuesday afternoon, 
while discussing a rumor he had heard of a grand jury being 
called to investigate the affair, to publicly state in the presence 
of witnesses that a grand jury would never be called because 
“pressure might be brought to bear upon those in to pre- 
vent it.” The filthy louse that made the statement, and others 
like him who contaminate our community with their undesirable 
presence, should be made to eat his loose-mouthed remarks. 

If this obnoxious knows so much, perhaps he would 
like to appear before the grand jury and give it what information 
he has in his possession. If he does not know that it is wrong to 
defame and slander a person, when he knows that his head is as 
unproductive and unfertile as a capon, then perhaps it might 


How much will 
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interest him to know that besides being a willful, malicious enemy 
to society he falls into the category of public nuisances. 

The Tennessee Valley News has uncovered enough nastiness 
to satisfy it that some office seekers in the Democratic election 
primary resorted to the most unlawful and disgraceful acts im- 
aginable. But pigs will play in the sloppiest spot in the pen, so 
after all it is not astonishing to find people in places where they 
most enjoy being. 

The Tennessee Valley News is satisfied, from the information 
it has in its possession, that there are other and worse things 
which will come out when the grand jury takes a hand in the 
investigation. Those things will come out if the grand jury and 
the solicitor are at all enthusiastic in wanting to see the good 
name of the county cleared of this stench. 

While some of the agents of those who engineered the corrupt 
ring activities are deserving of punishment, theirs should be 
dealt with relatively and the men higher up—the men who tur- 
nished money to be used in buying votes—should be the ones to 
whom punishment, upon conviction, should be meted out to the 
extent of the law. 

From some who will not commit themselves in writing but who 
have expressed to the Tennessee Valley News their willingness to 
go before the grand jury and tell what they know, information 
has come to the News involving a Huntsville merchant. as one of 
the higher-ups in the mire. 

If that be true, then he and the others who are connected up 
around the top of all this disgraceful affair deserve to be sent 
A the penitentiary, if convicted by trial, and trial they should 

ve, 

It is not the intention of the Tennessee Valley News to attack 
any person in the community or elsewhere, as a person. The 
Tennessee Valley News intends to stand foursquare for right and 
justice, and its coat and shirt have been discarded. It is ready to 
fight and fight to a finish to rid Madison County of filthy politics. 

It owes that much to the good people of the community—the 
good people who have stood by it when it needed help. It is a 
duty of a newspaper, as a servant of the public, to champion the 
rights of its patrons. The people's cause is the newspaper's line 
of duty. This fight is not the Tennessee Valley News's fight alone 
but one for the people of Madison County—the better element who 
12 cleanliness and abhor any underhanded attempts at 

egality. : 

We have borne the burden of responsibility this far and plan 
to carry on until our services are either no longer needed or other 
causes of the people arise to demand our attention. 

We have heard it said in certain quarters that this is an attack 
by the Jeffersonian Hoovercrats against the regular Democratic 
Party and that it is being done to throw as much mud on the 
regular Democrats as possible. Such an idea is grossly untrue 
and without any foundation whatsoever. 

Honesty is not as flexible as a rubber hose. If there are any 
negroes in the Jeffersonian woodpile we will welcome information 
about its primary activities with the same enthusiasm now used 
against certain candidates in the Democratic race. 

At any rate, the fight is on and the suggestion of the Tennessee 
Valley News is: Those whose shoes are too tight may as well 
expect sore feet. 


From the Tennessee Valley News of Friday, August 22, 1930] 
SOUP’S ON 


To just what extent vicious practices were used in the recent 
Democratic primary election remains for a grand jury to unearth. | 
There will be enough information given it in the beginning to 
warrant its most careful consideration—perhaps the most careful 
consideration ever given by a grand jury summoned for any pur- 
pose in Madison County. 

Operations of the ring were of the vilest type and would not 
grace the breast of a scorpion. How long has this splendid com- 
munity been in the grip of this hideous monster corruption? 
Though those who knew of crookedness in previous elections re- 
mained silent and allowed those connected with the ring to get 
bolder and more open with their filthy bribery and heinous out- 
rages, Madison County now has an opportunity to go to the bot- 
tom of the affair and, with the aid of the better element of 
people who intend to see justice done, demand that those re- 
sponsible for such a condition here be placed behind the bars. 

The tragedy is a disgraceful one and a sad one indeed. None 
but a citizen of inferior mind enjoys nastiness and disorders. It 
will not be pleasant to bring to light much that was done here 
during the election. But the dastardly operations and ruthless 
infringements upon the rights of the county's good citizens by 
simple-minded morons who sought to stoop to all sorts of base- 
ness to gain their point justify the entire affair being uncovered 
and the guilty ones given their medicine. 

That something should be done to arrest the advance of a 
movement of this kind to bring shame upon a community is 
readily apparent by summing up several disorders happening 
elsewhere in the country to-day and several disgraces in Madison 
County’s past that have left their stains on this fair section of 
the State. 

There was the Hugh Craft murder—discussed for months as a 
political murder. To what extent will stinking humanity go to 

a point when turned loose without restrictions in a com- 
munity? A vote buyer, an inspector, who successfully gets away 
with changing ballots, is the type of citizen who will not hesitate 
to kill, if necessary, should some one stand in his way. This ring 
that has been operating in Madison County will stop at nothing 
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if not halted. Then let's rid the of their undesirable 
presence in a legal way, and if they belong in jail let’s put them 
there. 

Some remember the horrible death of Judge Lawler more than a 
decade ago. He was brutally slain and his body dropped into a 
slough beneath a bridge on the Whitesburg Pike, a heavy rail- 
road iron tied to it—because of politics—the desire of two men 
for the office of probate judge. y it will not do to bring 
up much more political history of Madison County. Oh, it’s 
rotten enough, and if this ring operating here is permitted to 
continue with its open 223 anything can develop later. It 
deserves to be stopped stopped now. 

A plot to assassinate Gov. Doyle E. Carlton, of Florida, was 
uncovered and “nipped in the bud” by State and Federal agents 
only this week. A political outrage for which the three men 
arrested, if convicted, should be sent to the penitentiary for life. 
And the whole affair is the outgrowth of a plan by wealthy 
Cubans to keep horse and dog racing in Florida illegal, so that 
winter tourists will come to Cuba, where the sports abound, for 
their expensive pleasures. Money has been poured into the 
Florida State capital for lobbying purposes, and the editor of the 
Tallahassee paper, who has editorially attacked Carlton since his 
inauguration and who has bitterly opposed any attempt to legal- 
ize gambling in the State, is one of the three men arrested as 
planning the alleged attempted assassination. 

A diary left by Jack Zuta, Chicago’s No. 2 gangster, who was 
recently shot down by gunmen as he dropped nickels into a 
dance-hall player piano, reveals some of the most startling cor- 
rupt practices ever disclosed on Cook County politicians. 

Will we permit things here to continue until Huntsville and 
Madison County become another Cook County? It has been 
headed in that direction. And it must be checked—it must be 
halted 


Those candidates in the recent election primary whose hands 
are clean of any irregularities will not be afraid to indorse the 
movement to stamp out forever rotten political disorders here. 
Those who participated in the ring’s activities have every right 
to cower and remain silent or to even oppose any movement to 
uncover their dirty practices. 

Good people here should be suspicious of any person who dis- 
approves of the efforts being made to see clean politics prevail in 
the county. And every person who took any active part in the 
election campaign, who continues to remain silent immediately 
subjects himself to being placed in the class of the corrupt 
candidates. 

Dishonesty is dishonesty the world over, and though warped 
and distorted into unbelievable shapes and forms, is easily recog- 
nizable. And there is a punishment for every dishonest offense 
known to intelligent lawmakers. 

It is the opinion of the Tennessee Valley News that the well 
to be dug by the grand jury will be found to be an almighty deep 
one, if it performs its duty in this instance as well as it did when 
last in session. 

There are some persons here, not worthy to be called citizens, 
whom the community would well get along without—and we have 
a brand new jail here that is not filled yet. 


[From the Tennessee Valley News of Sunday, August 24, 1930] 
WHAT PRICE GLORY? 


What attraction can public office have that will make an other- 
wise respectable citizen stoop to underhanded and dishonest acts 
to acquire it? 

That there must be something glorious, something profitable, 
something much to be desired in it is quite evident by the infor- 
mation obtained by the Tennessee Valley News during its unofficial 
investigation into corrupt practices during the recent Democratic 
primary election in Madison County. 

Surely it can not be that the title of the office, such as the 
minor county offices carry, would cause a man to forsake the 
principles of right ang wrong that he learned as a child at his 
mother’s knee? Can it be that through placing certain men of 
favorable acquaintanceship into county offices already well-to-do 
men hoped to gain an unearned “ rake-off "—a slice of the public 
bacon? Will men turn criminal in order to bleed the citizens of a 
community of something that the “ outlaws of law and order” do 
not deserve? 

If so, what price glory? 

A man who will sell his birthright for a mess of pottage is 
merely a fool, but one who attempts to purchase the rights of a 
voter and who, finding that all citizens are not as big a black- 
guard as himself, steals what he can not buy, deserves eternal 
damnation, and he will probably get it. At least he will be given 
plenty of time for regret and remorse as he paces a dull-gray 
prison cell. 

The grand jury has an unpleasant task but not a difficult one 
this time. The woods are smoking and there will be plenty of fire 
found in not a few of the hammocks. ; 

The information continues to come in and with it comes the 
distressing news that the tax collector's race was tainted. Whether 
or not one of the candidates had a personal hand in the ring or 
whether he had knowledge of it is not known, but one of his 
friends took an active part in illegally using coercion with voters 
in an attempt to throw what influence possible toward him. 

That leaves a few of the county offices left about which rotten- 
ness is not known. The Tennessee Valley News hopes that there 
was nothing irregular in those races about which it has uncovered 
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no corruption. For the name of the good community in which our 
citizens reside it hopes it. But if irregularities did exist, the Ten- 
nessee Valley News will be the first to demand that justice be 
performed and the guilty punished. 

Some few persons still insist (in a roundabout gossip that never 
strays far from the gutter) that the interest of the Tennessee 
Valley News in this affair is merely a scheme backed by Jefferso- 
nians to submerge the regular Democratic Party in a pool of vile 
political charges. Such a statement or even an idea is an 
abominable lie. 

Jeffersonians, as an organization or as a group representing 
that organization, have had nothing whatever to do with the 
gathering of what information has been secured by the Tennessee 
Valley News. A representative of the Tennessee Valley News, who 
happens to be a regular Democrat and is registered as such in 
the State of Florida, county of Pinellas, and city of St. Peters- 
burg, heard so many rumors prevalent during and immediately 
after the Democratic primary that he figured there must be a 
lot of truth in such accounts by their mumbers if because of 
nothing else. Members of the Tennessee Valley News board of 
directors knew nothing of the idea until after the first day's work 
had been accomplished. 

This is not one newspaper's battle—neither is it two news- 
papers’ battle—alone, though only one publication in Huntsville 
is apparently interested in seeing the public get a square deal, 
judging from the absence of editorial comment in the daily news- 
paper. It is the fight of the people, and the Tennessee Valley 
News aims to aid in every manner possible in tracking the vicious 
leopards to their lairs. Ye shall know them by their spots. 

The primary held in this county was rank. That its foulness 
will take on additional odors when the grand jury takes a grip 
upon the situation is already a settled fact, provided it takes the 
firm grip that it should and that the honest people here will 
demand and believe they will get. 

And, by the way, perhaps the candidate for sheriff, who an- 
nounced immediately after the primary that he was not really a 
candidate in anything but name but was a private detective here 
to uncover political disorders, may be able to furnish the grand 
jury with plenty of information. If he was here for the purpose of 
finding crookedness and found none, you can bet the unpaid-for 
San aren he didn’t pull the blanket down far, for the bed was 

We hope, however, that he may be able to really enlighten the 
grand jury further when it convenes. 

The Tennessee Valley News has given its readers as nearly as it 
knows how a clear picture of conditions as they existed during the 
recent election. It has done its duty. It will now be up to the 
people of Madison County and the grand jury which will convene 
early in September. 

Unless there be other information that comes to the paper, which 
it thinks the public should know, there will be nothing more said 
editorially about the corruption that it knows existed here. It 
remains subject to the call of the Madison County grand jury at 
its convenience. 


[From the Tennessee Valley News of Sunday, August 31, 1930] 
EYE FOR EYE 


Friend Charlie McCall, Alabama attorney general, who has an- 
nounced that he will conduct the grand-jury investigation into 
alleged Jackson County election irregularities, will not be needed 
in Madison County’s clothes washing of a similar nature that 
begins here Wednesday morning. . 

It will take no attorney general to uncover crookedness here, for 
enough information has already been obtained by disinterested 
parties to show any grand jury that could be summoned that 
eee was practiced in this county and practiced on a big 

le 


To call in State investigators in our own family difficulties is 
unnecessary in this instance, and Madison County proposes to 
attend to its duties with its own native citizens sitting on the jury 
and in charge of the investigation. 

Word has come to the Tennessee Valley News during the past 
week that many who do not wish to get mixed up in any public 
controversy desire to go before the closed doors of the grand jury 
and give testimony corrupt acts resorted to by can- 
didates and their hirelings during the Democratic election. A list 
of these names will be at the grand jury's service through the 
Tennessee Valley News, if they are wanted. 

Vote buying, according to the corrupt practice act of the Code 
of Alabama, is considered a misdemeanor and is punishable only 
by fine and not imprisonment. That is unfortunate. Under such 
a law big sums of money can be shuffied from hand to hand with- 
out the slightest risk of any penalty that additional money can 
not square. 

The merchant in Huntsville who was the Mussolini of the 
political ring and who “contributed” funds to be used in vote 
buying, deserves to be in only one place—and that's in the peni- 
tentiary. Such a person is more than a malignant growth 
allowed to continue his parasitic practices in this community. 
He is a dangerous menace to society and deserves more than 
merely having to pay a fine. He is a fiend and according to the 
strictest law of the Scriptures, “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth,” he should be made to pay the price for his folly. 

The inspector who was seen to have changed a ballot at the 
Gurley polls has a little different situation facing him. The 
penalty for changing a ballot, upon conviction, carries with it a 


prison sentence of not less than two nor more than five years. 
That also is unfortunate—for the inspector. i 

If a grand jury will go to the bottom of the affair in Madison 
County and conduct its investigation along strict legal lines, and 
yet not stop until it ferrets out the real leaders of the political 
ring that has ruled Madison County politics for the past 15 years, 
it will perform one of the greatest services the county has ever 
rendered and will come at a time when it is most needed. 

While we are washing clothes there should be enough bluing” 
put in the water to bleach the entire laundry output. The clothes 
are as as any bed sheet that ever flew at the topmast of 
the ship of sinful desires, and the grand jury, we believe, will do 
its best to reinstate them to their natural purity. At least we 
shall see. 


[From the Tennessee Valley News of Sunday, September 7, 1930] 


TRUE BILLS RETURNED AT SPECIAL SESSION OF COUNTY PROBERS-— 
OFFICIALS AND JURYMEN CAREFULLY GUARD NAMES OF MEN—WAR- 
RANTS TO BE ISSUED SOMETIME MONDAY 


The Madison County grand jury, summoned Wednesday to in- 
vestigate alleged frauds in the Democratic election primary of 
August 12 and charges of mismanagement of the defunct Citizens’ 
Life Insurance Co., after four days of probing, returned 19 indict- 
ments here Saturday afternoon at 5.25 o'clock, when it adjourned 
and made its report. 

Who were named in the true bills and whether they were re- 
turned as a result of investigations into the election frauds or 
the life-insurance probings was not disclosed by the jury. 

The bills were turned over to Judge Speake, circuit-court 
judge, who had recalled the jury for the investigation, and were 
to be given to J. G. Stogner, circuit-court clerk, who is to pre- 
pare warrants for the arrest of those named in the indictments. 

It was reported that warrants would be drawn Monday and 
arrests made. Though much speculation was prevalent Saturday 
night, no one could authentically say who would be named in 
the indictments or how the bills would read. 

Rumor had it that approximately four bills were returned in 
the insurance probe and the balance in the election investigation, 
but these reports had no official foundation, as information re- 
garding the grand jury’s probings remained carefully guarded by 
the jurymen themselves and other officials connected with the 
investigation. 

Excitement during the afternoon reached fever heat when it 
was discovered that the Gurley-precinct ballot box was missing 
from Sheriff Riddick's office. 

Investigation revealed that Emmett Rogers, Madison County 
Democratic executive committee chairman, about 1.30 o'clock 
obtained the box from Deputy Billy Russell at the sheriff's office 
and walked out of the courthouse with it in his hand. 

Thursday the box had been examined by the jury and given 
to Bailiff R. S. Watson with instructions to keep it securely, 
indefinitely. He had deposited it in the sheriff's office under 
lock and key and, according to his own statement, told Russell 
not to let it out of his possession. 

Rogers who, according to Alabama law, under ordinary circum- 
stances would, as chairman of the executive committee, have 
had charge of the boxes for 30 days, at which time, if there were 
no contests, he would have by law had to destroy the ballots. 

The committeeman, without an order for the box, obtained it 
from Russell and proceeded with it to his home in New Market. 
Upon learning that the box had been removed, the grand jury 
issued a subpena for Rogers, instructing him to appear before 
the jury and return the box to it. 

5 returned with the box at 5.20 o' clock and gave it to the 
jury which almost immediately adjourned to make its report. 

The box was finally placed in the custody of Circuit Court Clerk 


At the time the box was examined by the jury Thursday, it is 
reported there was no key attached to the box, as there should 
have been, and a locksmith was called in to gain entrance to it 
without doing damage. 

The box remained in Rogers’ possession, or was away from the 
courthouse for a period of about four hours. Rogers was located 
by Sheriff Riddick at his residence in New Market. 

Marked interest was manifest here in the investigation Wed- 
nesday morning when Alabama Attorney General Charlie C. Mc- 
Call appeared here to assist County Solicitor James H. Pride with 
the probe. 

Accompanying him were Assistant Attorney General Evans of 
Montgomery, and Special Investigators Reed, Skinner, and Mahan, 
of the State attorney's office. 

Investigation into alleged corrupt practices said to have been 
practiced in Jackson County in both the regular Democratic and 
Jeffersonian primaries is scheduled to get under way Monday 
morning at Scottsboro, when the attorney general will take charge 
of a grand-jury probe there. 

Ballot boxes of both primaries are now being held in a bank 
vault at Scottsboro, awaiting the arrival of McCall and his 
assistants. 


[From the Tennessee Valley News of Wednesday, September 10, 
1930] 

MEN RELEASED WHEN $12,000 IN BONDS POSTED—SEVEN INDICTMENTS 

RETURNED AGAINST ELECTION TRIO— GURLEY PRECINCT ONLY ONE 

NAMED—ARRESTS NOT YET MADE IN INSURANCE-QUIZ INDICTMENTS 


Appearance bonds totaling $12,000 were posted here Monday 
and Tuesday for six men indicted Saturday by the Madison County 
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grand fury for Democratic primary-election frauds tn the Gurley 


changing ballots, and making 
were returned against J. Ed Styles, Frank 
Fowlkes, Robert C. Shelton, J. W. Atchley, Sam True, and Ed 
Wright, all of Gurley or vicinity. Each of the men had made bond 
Tuesday afternoon. 

Seven separate indictments, five of which were of felonous 
nature and two for misdemeanor, were returned against Styles, 
8 and Shelton. A bond of $500 was required in each 
coun 

Atchley, True, and Wright each furnished $500 on separate 
indictments charging illegal voting. ‘ 

The indictments were returned by the grand jury recalled in 
special session to investigate election irregularities and charges 
of mismanagement in the defunct Citizens Life Insurance Co. 

Nine other true bills were returned by the jury presumably 
for corruption in the insurance firm’s management, but Tuesday 
night the identity of those named in the indictments was still 
being carefully guarded by officials who had prepared warrants 
for their arrest. 

While it has been rumored that two former high officials in 
the insurance firm and another former official of a bond and 
mortgage company now in operation here were named in the 
indictments, no official statement would be given from the office 
of the circuit-court clerk or from the sheriff's office. 

It is understood, however, that efforts are being made to locate 
the whereabouts of the former officers and the warrants are 
expected to be served soon. 

Indictments returned in the election investigation came some- 
what as a surprise to many Madison County voters who looked 
with skepticism upon the probe. 

The investigations were conducted by Solicitor James H. Pride, 
Assistant Solicitor M. U. Griffin, assisted by Attorney General 
Charlie C. McCall, Assistant Attorney General Evans, and three 
special investigators of the State attorney’s office. The probe 
lasted four days. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15593) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
@ quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dill Jones Robinson, Ark. 
Barkley Fess Kean Schall 
Bingham Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 
Black Frazier Keyes Shipstead 
Blaine George La Follette Shortridge 
Blease Gillett il Smith 

Borah Glass McKellar Steiwer 
Bratton Glenn McMaster Stephens 
Brock ff McNary Swanson 
Brookhart Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Gould Morrison Thomas, Okla, 
Bulkley Hale Morrow To 

Capper Harris Moses Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Norris Tydings 
Carey Hatfield Nye Vandenberg 
Connally Hawes Oddie Wagner 
Copeland Hayden Partridge Walcott 
Couzens Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Heflin Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Ransdell Watson 

Davis Johnson Reed Williamson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I wish to offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 58, line 9, before the 
period, the Senator from North Dakota proposes to insert 
the following. additional proviso: 

Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated in this 
act shall be used for or toward the support of any compulsory 
military course or military training in any civil school or college, 
or for the pay of any officer, enlisted man, or employee at any 
civil school or college where a military course or military training 
is compuisory, but nothing herein shall be construed as applying 
to essentially military schools or colleges. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, this amendment provides 
that no money appropriated in the pending War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill shall be expended for the use of what 
is commonly known as compulsory military training in civil 
colleges and universities. 

There are in the United States what are known as land-. 
grant colleges, one in each State in the Union, and, with the; 
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single exception of one of these land-grant colleges, all of 
them, including one in Porto Rico, provide for compulsory 
military training in connection with the other work of the 
college. 

I will say in all fairness that the compulsory feature is 
not at the present time a part of the Government require- 
ments. When the land-grant college law was originally en- 
acted, during the Civil War, there was included in the act 
a provision that there should be compulsory military 
training. 

Some years afterwards complaints and objections were 
raised and the law was amended. There has been a recent 
opinion by the Attorney General of the United States and 
by the Secretary of the Interior upon this particular subject, 
and both have held that under the present law the com- 
pulsory feature of military training in these land-grant col- 
leges is not a part of the Federal law; in other words, that 
it is the local State boards, which control the State institu- 
tions, which have made the military training compulsory. 

I will say, however, that, as I understand it, the regula- 
tions of the War Department, which have to do with the distri- 
bution of the funds provided in this measure, some millions of 
dollars, to say the least, are such that the State boards are 
practically compelled to have compulsory military training 
in the land-grant colleges in order to get any support from 
the War Department for military courses in the institutions. 
In other words, it is impossible in most of the land-grant 
colleges to have the course in military tactics elective and 
still get the support of the War Department. 

In the State of Wisconsin, at the university and agricul- 
tural college there, a land-grant institution, the State some 
years ago made the military-training course elective and not 
compulsory. That university and college has continued to 
operate under that provision for some years and still has 
an elective military course; but it is the only one of the land- 
grant colleges in the United States thus providing. In every 
one of the other 47 States of the Union the land-grant colleges 
have a provision for compulsory military training. In those 
47 States of the Union a farm boy who goes to one of the 
land-grant colleges to get an education along the lines of 
scientific agriculture or mechanics, in order to take that 
course, in order to get a degree from one of those colleges, 
must take at least two years of compulsory military training. 

In my opinion it is un-American and contrary to all the 
traditions of our American Government to compel our col- 
lege boys to take a compulsory course in military training. 
Many of the best educators that we have in the United 
States, the outstanding men and women in that profession, 
have gone on record time after time against compulsory 
military training in our colleges and schools. Various or- 
ganizations—farmers’ cooperative organizations, women’s 
clubs, and business men’s clubs—have gone on record in 
opposition to the compulsory feature providing for military 
training. I often wonder what the young men in our col- 
leges and schools where there is compulsory military train- 
ing must think of the Members of the United States Con- 
gress, especially of the Senate. After we had agreed to the 
so-called Kellogg peace pact, the purpose of which is the 
renunciation of war, and when, through the efforts largely 
of representatives of the United States Government, 57 
other governments of the world were influenced to sign the 
so-called peace pact, in the face of that pact, which we got 
all the great nations of the world to sign, these boys who 
go to the colleges and universities of the United States, espe- 
cially the land-grant colleges, are compelled to take at least 
two years in military training in order to get a degree. I 
often wonder what those boys must think of a situation of 
that kind. 

I recently received a letter and a couple of pages from a 
publication. The letter came from the State of North Caro- 
lina, and I think the publication is from that State also. 
I want to read some portions of the article by Milton A. 
Abernathy and Richard E. Yates entitled “ Militarism or 
Education—Which?” It reads: 

To find in a college catalogue a statement such as the following— 


All physically acceptable freshmen and sophomores are required 
to take military training, except those excused by the president 
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of the college or the professor of military science and tactics 
one need not go to Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, or Turkey, but 
to the 1929-30 Annual Catalog of North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering. This State institution is one of 
the land-grant colleges in a Nation which fought a “ war to end 
war,” and which signed the Kellogg peace pact. The land-grant 
colleges were established for the primary purpose of teaching 
agriculture and mechanics, the useful arts of peace; but we find 
that they have actually been subsidized for the teaching of the 
destructive arts of war to an even greater extent than have the 
colleges of any of the above-named countries. 

Feeling that compulsory military training in colleges and uni- 
versities is foreign to the policy of the American educational 
system, we are, without excuse or apology, vehemently opposed 
to this form of Prussianizing the American youth. We are not 
alone in this position, as is evidenced by the statements of the 
following men and women in this and other countries—men and 
women whose cpinions are respected and whose authority can 
not be questioned. These opinions are available as a result of 
personal solicitation and they represent the growing attitude of 
many of the profoundest thinkers in the world at the present 
time. 

As an introduction to the evidences of revolt which are accu- 
mulating against compulsory military training, we first present 
the statement received from Zona Gale, an internationally known 
author, winner of the Pulitzer prize, and a dender of the board 
of regents of the University of Wisconsin. 


Before I read that I want to say that what this article 
says about the land-grant college of North Carolina is true 
of all the other land-grant colleges in the United States, 
with the single exception of that in the University of Wis- 
consin; that in order for a boy to get the training provided 
in those colleges or universities he is compelled, unless he 
gets excused because of physical disability or something of 
the kind, to take at least two years of military training. 
This is a statement from Zona Gale: 


The major difficulty met by those in all land-grant 
colleges who seek to rid their curricula of this strange survival is 
the conviction that land-grant colleges were established on condi- 
tion that military “science” be taught. 

Now, here are the precise words of that land-grant college 
original bill: . 

“+ + + the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least 
one college where the leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific or classical studies, to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts." 

This bill was passed by both House and Senate, and was vetoed 
by President Buchanan, February 26, 1859. 

In 1862 this bill passed both House and Senate with the addition 
of four words: 

„ * the endowment, support, and maintenance of at 
least one college where the leading object shall be (without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies, and including mili- 
tary tactics) to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 

Therefore, if military tactics is incumbent upon land-grant 
colleges, so is agriculture. But the raising of grain and stock and 
the discovery of vitamins is in no university regarded as a fresh- 
man and sophomore requirement, 

It is interesting that military tactics is referred to less and less 
frequently as the art of self-defense, and more often as the art 
of killing and of physical self-defense, which it clearly is. Since 
during 1914-1917 most of the university fields where military drill 
was conducted had somewhere upon them a row of dangling straw- 
filled bags which the students learned scientifically to bayonet, 
this addition of the word killing to “defense” seems academ- 
ically allowable. One writes of this and feels the dark ages still 
enfolding one. 

The thesis is, of course, merely this: 

That since the world is seriously seeking to rid itself of the use 
of physical wounds and bloodshed as a means of settlement of 
social difficulties, the universities and colleges should be the first 
to assist by refusing to perpetuate the outgrown psychology. 

Mr. President, I think this statement from Zona Gale is 
very good and covers the subject quite thoroughly. The 
last paragraph which I just read, it seems to me, is un- 
answerable. 

The writer proceeds: 


If the gods of war think that only a few so-termed Gaining ane 
and men not acquainted with the value of 5 
opposed to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the following 1 
tation should dispel forever this vagrant belief. Raymond B. 
Fosdick, civilian aide to General Pershing in France, chairman 
of camp activities in the Army and Navy Departments in 1917-18, 
special representative of the Secretary of War on the Mexican 
border, and special representative of the War Department in 
France in 1917-18, sends the following statement: 

“I am unalterably opposed to compulsory military training in 
our schools and colleges. The purpose of these courses is officially 
stated to be ‘the development of good manhood through military 
drill, and doubtless there is much about such exercise that is 
physically excellent; but there is much, too, that is cynical and 
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sinister. It has as its chief result, as President Morgan, of 
Antioch College, has pointed out, a change in the mental outlook 
of young people, so that they look upon war as a normal part 
of life and expect to take part in it. It habituates the thought 
of the participants to slaughter as a rational means of settling 
international difficulties, as a legitimate method of reaching de- 
cisions. By its emphasis upon force as the controlling factor in 
human society, it surrounds them with an atmosphere of skepti- 
cism toward those generous, humane, sensitive impulses which the 
race has struggled during so many centuries, and in the face of 
so many discouragements, to breed into its life. In its spirit the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps negatives all that the rest of our 
college courses ostensibly seek to accomplish. It is a blatant 
denial of everything that we mean by a liberal education. 


Mr. President, those last two sentences strike me, espe- 
cially since they come from a military officer, as rather 
significant. I want to read again those last two sentences of 
Mr. Fosdick’s: 


In its spirit the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps negatives all 
that the rest of our college courses ostensibly seek to accomplish. 
It is a blatant denial of everything we mean by a liberal education. 


Mr. President, I think that statement is correct. It seems, 
and has seemed to me for years, that it is absolutely con- 
trary to our highest ideals of a college education to compel 
our young men to take military training. The writer 
goes on: 


Another theory advanced and encouraged by the Military De- 
partment is attacked by Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of The 
Nation, and one of the most liberal writers and thinkers of the 
country, who contributes the following: 

“I am absolutely opposed to military training in schools and 
colleges because I have come to understand that training of the 
kind that is given in our institutions has little or no military value 
and is far inferior for the training of the body to gymnastic 
exercises. I did not always think so, and took part in forming 
a military company in Harvard.” 


At Harvard, I might say, there is an elective course in 
military training. 
It was my experience that made me see the futility of the 


en rise. 

And in this country I am particularly opposed to training of 
this kind because it is deliberately utilized for the purposes of 
spreading nationalistic and militaristic propaganda and a narrow 
viewpoint upon all problems, domestic and foreign. I find this 
constant teaching of superpatriotism to be directly in opposition 
to the present pacific tendency of the Government. It is as if the 
War Department were deliberately working to inculcate and uphold 
a spirit that is directly contrary to that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


The writer goes on: 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, one of the outstanding pastors in this 
country, clearly states his position on military training in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities: 

“In common with many who are hoping for a better day of 
international peace, I have regarded with a great deal of apprehen- 
sion the growing habit of putting compulsory military. training 
into State-supported colleges and universities of the Nation. 

“At the close of the war there was a decided movement to force 
compulsory military training upon the Nation as a whole. This 
was so overwhelmingly defeated by the salutary force of public 
opinion that the military authorities had no choice except to 
succumb to the popular will. They have, however, been plainly 
endeavoring to substitute for this wider program a limited pro- 
gram of compulsory military training in the high schools and 
colleges of the Nation. I regard this as an entirely un-American 
policy.” 

I might say, Mr. President, that besides the land-grant 
colleges which have compulsory military training there are 
several other colleges that have military training, and also 
a number of high schools. There are 90 civilian colleges 
and 25 city high-school systems that have compulsory mili- 
tary training, affecting a total of approximately 85,000 
students. 


David Starr Jordan, one of America’s greatest authors, educa- 
tors, and naturalists, an unquestioned authority on world affairs, 
sends the following concise statement: 

“I am unalterably opposed to military training in any of our 
schools and colleges.” 

President of Columbia University, Nicholas Murray Butler 
minces no words when he makes the following short but common 
sense statement: 

“Compulsory military training in schools and colleges is as out 
of date in this country and in this age as would be the compulsory 
instruction in any other practice which civilized mankind has 
outgrown.” 


Some criticism may be made of some of those from whom 
I am quoting, that they are radicals and extremists, but I 
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do not think that statement will possibly stand out against 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University. 

There are some other views here which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp along with my re- 
marks, without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


As one whose views are listened to and respected, Lewis Mum- 
ford, liberal author and lecturer, regards compulsory military 
eee as not being in harmony with the spirit of the American 
college: 

“There are three questions to be asked of those who promote 
compulsory military training in our schools and colleges, 

First. Against whom are you arming and under what pretext do 
you propose to fight another war? 

“Second. Are the militarists aware that war as an instrument of 
national policy has been renounced by treaty, and is therefore a 
law of the land? 

Third. What place has compulsory training in a system of free 
education whose end is to create autonomous men capable of 
choosing bad from good and discriminating between justice and 
injustice? Do they feel that the case of military training is so 
weak that they dare not leave it to the suffrage of the students? 

“I do not expect that the militarists will give a clear-cut answer 
to these questions, for it is only by accident that they will let 
the cat out of the bag. They prefer to rest their case on a vague 
fear of ‘aggression’ by some shadowy power and draw attention 
from the fact that war can not possibly happen unless the United 
States seeks to be the aggressor. If the intentions of the United 
States are pacific, military training is at best a tedious anachronism 
and at worst an attempt to use the threat of warfare in the effort 
to create a thoroughly servile and regimented population which 
will have no tendency to rise, in Whitman's words, against the 
never-ending audacity of elected persons * . 


Mr. FRAZIER. I read further from the article: 


From Norman Thomas, socialist candidate for the Presidency in 
1928, and one of the outstanding men in the trend of new politi- 
cal thought, we received the following: 0 

“Why do we have military training in our colleges? Certainly 
not to make soldiers. If we wanted to make soldiers we would not 
cut out bayonet drill, but put it in. We would familiarize the 
boys with digging trenches in the rain and living with the rats, 
with exercises in putting on and off gas masks and hurling imi- 
tation bombs. Instead the War Department tries to prettify war 
and sugarcoat the pill of drill with polo ponies and pretty girls. 
Still worse, in a country which has definitely rejected the prin- 
ciple of compulsory military training and has signed a pact out- 
lawing war, most of our State universities and many of our 
colleges make drill compulsory as the price of education. 

“There is one reason, and only one reason, for all this. That 
reason is not building character or developing physique. * * * 
The War Department, as various statements by responsible officers 
have made plain, seeks to inculcate the acceptance of militarism 
as a philosophy * .“ 

This statement mentions pretty girls and polo ponies in 
connection with the military drills. At some colleges, includ- 
ing some of the land-grant colleges, which have compulsory 
military training, they have cavalry divisions, and where 
such divisions are found generally they also have polo ponies, 
and polo games are played by the college boys. 

His reference to the pretty girls is due to the fact that in 
many of the colleges where there is compulsory military 
training some of the most popular girls of the university or 
college are, selected as sort of honorary members of the 
military companies. That is why he refers, I presume, to 
the pretty girls. 

I read further from the article: 

From Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch College, and one 


of the greatest civil engineers of the country, we received the 
following—a masterpiece on “ tradition of the military man.” 


I had hoped the Senator from Ohio would be on the floor 
when I read this statement, because Antioch College is in 
the great State of Ohio and President Morgan is one of the 
outstanding educators of the Nation— 


I object to military training in schools and universities be- 
cause its primary aim is to build the war spirit in the minds of 
young men and women. I believe that military training in 
schools and colleges is worthless from a technical standpoint. 
Its chief effective result is to develop the spirit of war and the 
attitude of obedience to military authority. * * * 

The military man honestly believes that his primary loyalty 
is to his country, whereas I believe it is not to his country but 
to the military profession and the military tradition. A proof 
of this is the fact, I believe, that the military man has higher 
respect and regard for the military man in the country of his 
possible enemies than he has for the man in that country who 
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de tes the mili profession. * * * Contrary to his own 
beliefs, his „ to his profession and not to his 
country. 

Our so-called military training in the schools is not military 
training in a technical sense. It is competitive propaganda to 
secure the loyalty of young Americans to a philosophy of life 
and of world affairs. As an intellectual and spiritual guide, I 
do not trust the military man. 


The writer of the article continues: 


In concluding this evidence against compulsory military train- 
ing we present the following statement from Bertrand Russell, 
author of note, and one of the outstanding philosophers and 
mathematicians of the world to-day— 


I believe Mr. Russell is a citizen of England— 


I am glad of the opportunity to express as forcibly as I can 
my profound dislike of compulsory military training wherever 
it occurs. It is, however, most of all to be deprecated when con- 
nected with institutions which are nominally educational. Edu- 
cation should enable a man, through the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and skill, to live constructively by his own initiative; the 
purpose of military drill is to teach men to live destructively 
by the initiative of others. 

In the civilized world at the present day, and in the United 
States more particularly, the practical influence of disarmament 
conferences, antiwar propaganda, and pacifist sentiment is out- 
weighed by the daily drilling of young men in blind muscular 
obedience to the behests of this stupid and antiquated ferocity. 

No sane man can suppose that America is in any danger of 
invasion by a foreign army. Therefore, in so far as the initiators 
of American militarism can be supposed capable of rational 
thought, one is compelled to infer that they desire armed forces 
to further imperialistic designs in foreign countries. Young men 
in America accordingly, as in my own country, appear to me to 
be acting with sane courage and true patriotism if they refuse 
to give in to this murderous insanity. 


The writer concludes with these words: 


We have reviewed the evidence against this insidious propaganda 
masquerading under the name of “ Compulsory military training.” 
In the light of the evidence, it is clear that the following conclu- 
sions are forthcoming: First, that the military departments of the 
colleges and universities of the Nation are using every means at 
their command in the attempt to popularize their pseudomilitary 
training; second, that military training and “preparedness” do 
not avert war, but rather serve to make war more imminent; third, 
that military training is not superior to other training in develop- 
ing correct posture, improving health, and instilling peace-time 
discipline in men; and, finally, that military training establishes a 
war philosophy that causes people unconsciously to accept war as 
the proper means of settling international disputes. 

Since many of the great and outstanding men and women of 
this and other countries have openly expressed their serious and 
sincere objection to compulsory military training as it is now car- 
ried out in the colleges, universities, and high schools of this 
Nation, ample proof has been given that this feature of our Ameri- 
can educational system is futile and objectionable and should be 
eliminated as a national policy. 

Has not the day come when we must ask the question, Mili- 
tarism or education—which? 


Mr. President, this amendment was debated at some length 
in the body at the other end of the Capitol a few days ago on 
this very bill. In the Concresstonat Recorp of January 15 
will be found, beginning on page 2263, a list of the colleges 
and universities and high schools and junior colleges in the 
United States where they have compulsory military training 
and where they have elective military training. 

During the course of the debate on this amendment in the 
House, Congressman WELSH of Pennsylvania, coming from 
the same grand old State as the chairman of our Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, makes a statement from 
which I desire to quote a paragraph or two. 

He says that he has been a member of the board of educa- 
tion of the city and county of Philadelphia for some years, 
and has enrolled about 34,000 high-school students, so he 
speaks as one who has had actual experience in training 
these young people in educational work. I quote from his 
statement. This is on page 2269 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, under date of January 15: 


There is not an educator of consequence in the United States— 
and I think I can say this without fear of contradiction—who 
would not say that he is unalterably opposed to military training 
being compulsory in our schools and colleges. I am not speaking 
as a layman, but I am speaking as a man who has devoted 20 
years of his life to education in the great city of Philadelphia, 
and I know exactly how educators in other parts of the United 
States view this problem. When you introduce compulsory mili- 
tary training in the schools and colleges, or permit it or require it 
in order that the school may receive a Federal appropriation, you 
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are disorganizing the whole machinery of the educational part of 
the institution’s work, and I am one who believes that the educa- 
tion of America to-day should be democratic; that we should not 
teach military science in our free citizenship institutions. If we 
are going to teach military training, let us confine it to the mili- 
tary colleges and to the student training camps. 

A little farther down in his statement I find these sen- 
tences: 

The training is of little military value. The real purpose back 
of this is psychological. It is desired to create in the minds of 
the youth of America the military viewpoint. It is not for the 
military science they are going to learn, but it is the military 
psychology that they want to instill in the minds of the Amer- 
can youth, 

I think the Congressman from Pennsylvania is correct 
in that statement. When I attended the State university 
of my State, a long time ago, we had compulsory military 
training, and I took two years of that military training. 
I did not like at that time the compulsory feature of it. 
I did not mind the military drill much, but I did object 
to the compulsory part of it; and some of the young men 
protested bitterly against being compelled to take military 
training. Of course, at that time we had the old-fashioned 
muskets with long bayonets, and we wore the belt with the 
bayonet, and we were taught to fix bayonets and all the 
bayonet maneuvers. As was said in one of the statements 
from which I read, the drill with bayonets has been elimi- 
nated from the college military courses during the last few 
years because of the criticism that came from the use of 
bayonets. It does not look nearly so ferocious to see the 
boys marching around with muskets without bayonets as 
it does to see them marching with those glittering bayonets 
on the ends of rifles. So, to make it seem less harsh and 
to avoid some criticism, the War Department has elimi- 
nated the use of the bayonet in the so-called Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps training of our land-grant colleges 
and other colleges and high schools where we have military 
training to-day. 

On pages 2270, 2271, and 2272 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 15 are quotations from various organ- 
izations throughout the United States—educational organ- 
izations, farm organizations, labor organizations—against 
compulsory military training. Some are from the national 
educational organizations, opposed to compulsory military 
training in our schools and colleges. 

I desire to quote just a little further from this number 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. On page 2276 is a statement 
by Congressman CorLINs, of Mississippi. In the course of 
Mr. Cotuis’s remarks, he says: 

Now, the attitude of the War Department is not only to put 
this training in the institutions but they require that an insti- 
tution compel a boy who once enrolls in a military course to com- 
plete that course before he can be graduated in his academic 
subjects. Under the existing circumstances a boy could make 
a grade of 100 per cent in every school subject and be denied 
his diploma just because he failed in military drill. That is a 
deplorable situation for this ccuntry of ours. 

Mr. President, the Congressman is absolutely correct in 
that statement. In order to get his degree in our land-grant 
colleges, and a lot more of our universities and high schools, 
too, a young man is compelled to take the military drill and 
pass his examination on military tactics, and if he fails in 
that he does not get his degree. 

Congressman Collins continues: 


Let us examine further the attitude of the War Department. 


Testimony before our committee showed that a school out in Call- 


fornia was not permitted by the War Department to change from 
compulsory to elective training. Last year they were listed in the 
War Department figures given our commilttee as having compulsory 
training. This year they have none. The department dropped 
them entirely when they tried to make drill elective. 

Also notice the attitude of the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army on this question. He ought to represent the official attitude. 
General Summerall said in his final report: 

“The most serious danger to the continued prosperity of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps that has arisen in recent years lies 
in the effect of the decision of the Secretary of the Interior, sus- 
tained by the opinion of the Attorney General, that military 
training is not compulsory in land-grant colleges under the 
Morrill Act.” 


Mr. President, on page 2278 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 15 will be found the opinion of the Attorney 
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General of the United States on this particular subject of 
military training in land-grant colleges. 

When this amendment was voted on in the House on the 
15th of January a division was called for, and the RECORD 
shows that the yeas were 50 and the nays were 162. That 
is, 50 Members of the House who were present on the floor 
voted for this amendment. There was not a record vote, and 
I think I am correct in saying that in neither branch of the 
United States Congress has there ever been a record vote 
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the general in command, and was quite interested in seeing 
the developments and in learning what they expected to do. 

When we came by the corral and yards where the horses 
were kept I asked the general his opinion as to the use of 
horses under the existing so-called scientific methods of war- 
fare. He said, Well, I am not in favor of horses. In fact, 
I requested that we should not have horses here in this post, 
that we should use tractors, tanks, trucks, and so forth. 
But they had the horses, they sent them down here, and, of 


on this subject of compulsory military training. Why? I course, we have to use them.” 


will explain why. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. Vanpenserc] here, and 
a number of others, probably would not want to go on record 
as voting either for or against compulsory military training 
in this bill because of the political influence that it might 
have at home; and I presume that the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess]--I am sorry he was not here when I read from 
the statement of the president of Antioch College, of his 
State, because it was a mighty good statement—would not 
want to vote either for or against compulsory military train- 
ing in this bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. FESS. I have always believed in military training, 
but I never have been an advocate of compulsory military 
training; and if the proposal was that we were to enter on 
compulsory military training as a policy I should vote 
against it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator means universal compulsory 


Mr. FRAZIER. 255 think almost everyone in the Senate 
would do that. 

Mr. FESS. As I have often stated, I think military train- 
ing is a splendid thing for every young man, a very good 
thing; but as to universal military training, I should not be 
inclined to vote for it. I do not hesitate at all to vote, as 
a matter of record, not only on this but on any other subject 
that is presented to the Senate. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I hope the Senator will help me get a 
record vote on this amendment. 

Mr. FESS. I will; and I will vote against the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be delighted to aid the Sen- 
ator in getting a record vote. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I thank the Senator from Michigan, too. 

I will say to the Senator from Ohio that he disagrees 
with many of his former colleagues in educational work in 
his attitude on military training, because educational or- 
ganizations time after time, and great, outstanding educa- 
tors in the United States and in other countries have taken 
an emphatic stand against compulsory military training. 

Mr. FESS. That is true, Mr. President. 

The Senator a moment ago mentioned Antioch. Presi- 
dent Arthur Morgan is one of the outstanding, forward- 
looking men in America, and he is doing a wonderful work 
in a new experiment there at Antioch; but I do not agree 
with him on a great many things, and this is one of the 
things on which I would not go along with him as far as 
he goes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, there are some people who 
are naturally what might be termed old-fashioned. They 
believe in military training because we have had compul- 
sory military training a great number of years in our col- 
leges, land-grant colleges especially. The Army itself be- 
lieves in the cavalry because they have always had cavalry; 
it has been one of the popular divisions of the Army, and 
they still believe in cavalry forces. Early in the past fall 
I visited one of the large military posts in one of the South- 
ern States, spent a couple of hours there going around with 


I questioned him further, and he said, “In my opinion, 
the tractors and tanks and trucks and automobiles will 
answer every purpose in our Army that horses can answer. 
Tractors will go many places where horses can not go.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Gladly. 

Mr. REED. Did the Senator ever try to take a tractor 
through a wood? 

Mr.: FRAZIER. Tanks went through the woods pretty: 
well, unless they were thick woods, and even horses do not, 
go through very thick woods. 

Mr. REED. On the contrary, the tanks had to go around 
the woods. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It depends on the woods. A tank will 
go over a pretty good sized tree. Of course, if the woods are 
thick, horses will not go through either. Furthermore, 
horses become practically unmanageable under fire, espe- 
cially where there are bombs and shrapnel fiying, while 
tanks are protected, and the men in the tanks will go right 
along and accomplish a great deal more than a whole 
squadron of cavalry could possibly accomplish. 

One criticism of our Army, as well as of our Navy, is that 
they are so inclined to follow some old precedent. They 
do not want to change. They do not want to get away from 
the old methods of doing business. That is true of a great 
many people who are not in the Army, of course. 

Practically every effort at reform has been fought by 
many good people in various walks of life, and I suppose 
that will always be the case. Yet the reforms have come 
about, and after they have been tried out have generally 
been conceded to be very good for all concerned, and I am 
sure the great educators throughout this Nation who have 
thought upon this matter—and most of them, I presume, 
haye—those who teach in colleges and universities and 
schools where there is not military training, are convinced, 
I think practically a hundred per cent, that in our civil 
colleges and universities and high schools in the United 
States compulsory military training is absolutely out of 
place and un-American. 

Of course, in this particular instance, if this amendment 
could be adopted, it would not cut down the amount of the 
appropriation materially. Probably twelve or fifteen million 
dollars is spent in this way by the United States War De- 
partment. That is only a small item in the bill. The total 
amount carried in the bill is $446,518,000. That, together 
with the amount carried in the Navy appropriation bill, about 
a like amount, makes an immense appropriation for Army 
and Navy purposes in peace times. 

The two appropriations amount to over $2,000,000 a day 
for the whole year, and $2,000,000 is a lot of money in these 
hard times. The appropriations in these two bills this year 
will amount to over $1,400 for each minute, day and night, 
for the year. That is what we pay for Army and Navy pur- 
poses, and that in face of the fact that time after time as a 
Government we have gone on record for disarmament, for 
cutting down our military forces and our naval forces. We 
have gone on record for the so-called Kellogg peace pact for 
the outlawing of war. Yet we are appropriating more money,, 
in the Army appropriation bill and in the Navy appropria- 
tion bill, which will come here shortly, than we have ever 
appropriated in any one year in peace time in the history off 
the United States. 

Of course, these appropriations provide employment for a 
lot of men, it is true. The Army bill will provide, I think, for 
the employment of somewhere around & couple of million 
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men and boys, in one way or another, and I presume there 
is some argument in that. Yet it seems to me that there 
might be a great deal better use to which a large portion of 
that money might be put than in appropriations for the 
Army and the Navy. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether there is any hope 
of getting favorable action on an amendment of this kind or 
not, but I do think that the public sentiment throughout the 
Nation is rapidly growing in favor of doing away with com- 
pulsory military training in our colleges and universities. I 
know that in my own State a great deal of interest has been 
manifested along that line, and the women’s clubs of the 
State practically compelled our State board of administra- 
tion to act upon the subject of compulsory military training 
in our State agricultural college and State university. There 
was a vote on it, and, with five members on the board, the 
vote was 3 to 2 in favor of the military training. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is not that precisely the place 
where such authority should properly be exercised, if it is to 
be exercised? In other words, if the Senator will permit me 
to amplify my question, as I understand it, the choice of the 
land-grant colleges to-day as between compulsory and elec- 
tive military training resides in each individual college 
itself, and the purpose of the Senator is to inflict from 
Washington a stricture upon the freedom with which the 
managements of these individual land-grant colleges can 
proceed in their own good judgment in the management of 
their institutions. Is that correct? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I was coming to that. 
The statement is partially correct; I will not say it is fully 
correct, however. I was going to give the excuse a majority 
of our State board gave for voting for the compulsory mili- 
tary training in our State agricultural college and State 
university. It was in substance that it was hard enough to 
get appropriations through the State legislature for new 
buildings and general equipment to pay for the running 
of the university and the agricultural college without hav- 
ing to put in a complete gymnasium equipment, which would 
be necessary if they did not have this compulsory military 
training. As it is, the military training, they stated, takes 
the place of the gymnasium course which would be neces- 
sary to give the boys physical training necessary for their 
development and health. That was the reason they 
assigned for the compulsory feature in our law. I under- 
stand that that is the excuse which has been used by prac- 
tically every board having control of a land-grant college 
in the United States. 

The fact is that the War Department has practically 
forced the State boards to make military training compul- 
sory in order to get this money. That is the situation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us what 
the War Department has done to make it compulsory? 

Mr. FRAZIER. O Mr. President, in the first place, it was 
compulsory under the law, as the Senator knows. I read an 
extract from it a short time ago. After public sentiment 
had become aroused the compulsory feature was stricken 
out of the land-grant college law. However, the general 
opinion was that it was compulsory. I myself thought the 
military training in the land-grant colleges was compul- 
sory, under the War Department, until after I came to the 
United States Senate. I am frank to admit that. I pre- 
sume many others here felt the same way about it. 

I never knew better until after I introduced a bill in the 
Senate against compulsory military training in land-grant 
colleges one of the first years I was in the Senate. I found 
out then that the decision as to the compulsory feature 
resided in the State board in my State instead of in the 
War Department. I never knew it until that time. Then 
I began to study the matter, and I found out why it was 
that the training was made compulsory by our various State 
boards. The conclusion to which I came was as I have 
expressed it, that in order to get the money, which takes 
the place of another department at the university or college, 
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they have to make the training compulsory. Just as I 
quoted from Representative Cottins, in a college out in the 
State of California which had compulsory military training 
the boys objected to it and their parents objected to it, so 
the president announced that as soon as they could make 
a satisfactory arrangement they would make the course in 
military training elective instead of compulsory. What did 
the War Department do? The War Department immedi- 
ately cut that school out of their military-training appro- 
priation—as a shining example, I suppose, of what would 
happen to any other institution if the compulsory military- 
training feature were cut out. 

Some of the large institutions, like the University of Wis- 
consin, Yale, Harvard, and other institutions of that kind, 
where there is a large number in attendance, can have an 
elective course. They have enough so they can have an 
elective course in military training. But the small institu- 
tions, such as we have in North Dakota and practically 
throughout the Western and Northwestern States, if the 
course were made elective, in my opinion, would not get 
enough boys to take the military-training course to make 
a corporal’s guard. The War Department knows that, and 
they make the training practically compulsory. Of course, 
they sugarcoat it, as was stated by one of the gentlemen 
from whom I quoted awhile ago. They sugarcoat the situa- 
tion and try to make it as pleasant as possible. They cut 
out the bayonet drill, and they furnish uniforms. When I 
went to the university we did not get uniforms free. I 
bought my own uniform. Some of the boys could not scrape 
up enough money to buy uniforms and never got uniforms. 
They drilled for the two years’ time in their civilian clothes. 
I bought a uniform because I thought it was cheaper than 
civilian clothes. I got enough money ahead to pay for it 
and got the uniform, which was very serviceable. I wore it 
even after I got through with the military drills, because it 
saved my buying another suit. 

The military course is made as attractive as possible in 
every way. The boys in the colleges who take the additional 
two years after they have finished their junior and senior 
years, after they have taken the so-called preliminary work 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are given so much 
a day—I think about 39 cents a day, or something like that, 
although I have forgotten the exact figures—each day in 
the year when they drill. 

They are given a uniform and they are given training in 
a military training camp, the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, which is very attractive to them. They have military 
dances and all that kind of thing. They have good times. 
I have a boy attending Maryland State Agricultural College. 
He is in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. After a 
2-year course he was successful in getting an appointment 
as an officer. I was a little surprised the other day to see 
in one of our North Dakota papers a statement from the 
Third Corps Area that this boy of mine is to be at the head 
of the committee having in charge the military ball which is 
to take place in the near future at the college. 

As I said, I have no objection to boys taking military 
training if they want to do so, but I do object to the com- 
pulsory part of it. I think it will be found that at least 
90 per cent of the boys when they enter college, if they have 
a chance to state their opinion upon it, will say they are 
opposed to compulsory military training: and yet we con- 
tinue to have compulsory military training in all of our 
land-grant colleges except one in the United States, and 
have had since they started away back in 1862 or 1863. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me it is time the compulsory 
feature should be cut out of our educational work in our so- 
called civil colleges. I have no objection to compulsory 
military training in so-called military schools. Then if 
parents want to send their boys to a military school, all well 
and good. I have no objection to an elective course in 
our civil schools and colleges. Then if a boy wants to take 
that course he is entitled to do so, but if he does not he 
is entitled to get his diploma or degree without being com- 
pelled to take two years of compulsory military training. 

Mr. President, I would like very much to have a roll call 
on my amendment. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Kendrick Schall 
Barkley Fletcher Keyes Sheppard 
Bingham Frazier King Shipstead 
Black George La Follette Shortridge 
Blaine Gillett McGill Smith 
Blease Glass McKellar Steiwer 
Borah Glenn McMaster Stephens 
Bratton Goff McNary Swanson 
Brock Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Gould Thomas, Okla, 
Broussard Hale Morrow Townsend 
Bulkley Harris Moses 

Capper Harriso Norbeck dings 
Caraway Hatfield Norris Vandenberg 
Carey Hawes Nye agner 
Connally Hayden Oddie Walcott 
Copeland Hebert Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Heflin So Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Howell Pi Watson 

Dale Johnson Ransdell Williamson 
Davis Jones Reed 

Dill Robinson, Ark. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the pending amendment is 
one proposed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Frazier}. Its effect would be to refuse the use of any fund 
appropriated in this bill toward the support of any com- 
pulsory course or military training in any civil school or 
college, or for the pay of any officer, enlisted man, or em- 
ployee at any civil school or college where a military course 
or military training is compulsory.” 

The situation is this: At the present time the War De- 
partment and the Federal Government do not in any way 
compel military training in any school or college. Every 
school and every college has the option either to have no 
military training at all or to have elective military train- 
ing or to have compulsory military training. That decision 
is made by the authorities governing each college and not by 
the War Department. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. REED. In just a moment I shall be glad to yield. 

The position of the War Department was stated in this 
way in the House hearings: 

It is a matter entirely with the institution. An institution 
would not receive Government aid in any way nor would an 
R. O. T. C. unit be established in an institution unless they volun- 
tarily came to us and asked that we carry on military instruction 
at their institution. The War De ent does not enter into the 
question of compulsory instruction. We do not even suggest it to 
institutions. 

The effect of the Senator’s amendment would be to deprive 
the local authorities of these schools of the freedom of choice 
which they now have and would force upon them from Wash- 
ington the decision that elective training was preferable to 
compulsory training. 

Now I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. What the Senator said as to the attitude 
of the War Department I think is correct. However, I 
would like to ask the Senator if, in his opinion, a college with 
a few hundred students, such as we have in many instances 
out in the Northwest, would be able to get any money from 
the War Department if their course was elective instead of 
compulsory? 

Mr. REED. It would depend entirely upon the number of 
students who elected to take the course. If a sufficient 
number elected to take it to make it worth while to keep 
officers and enlisted men there, undoubtedly they would get 


it just as the University of Wisconsin gets it. The Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin is a land-grant college, but the authori- 
ties governing that university decided they wanted to make 
military instruction elective and not compulsive. Enough of 
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as to justify the maintenance of a reserve officers’ training 
camp there and as a consequence the War Department keeps 
officers at the University of Wisconsin and gives the training. 

In the University of North Dakota and in the North 
Dakota Agricultural College the authorities governing those 
institutions decided by a 3 to 2 vote to continue making it 
compulsory. What the Senator from North Dakota is trying 
to do here is to set up his judgment as against the judgment 
of the authorities in his home State and to have us say that 
they were wrong and he is right in making that decision. I 
do not think we ought to do it, with all deference to the 
Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield further to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The Senator is mistaken. I am not trying 
to set up my judgment against the majority of the members 
of that board at the time they voted upon the matter, but 
I do believe I am representing the big majority of the senti- 
ment of the people of North Dakota when I propose the 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Why do not the governing authorities who 
control the two institutions follow the wishes of the people 
of North Dakota if that is the true situation? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I explained that quite fully in my re- 
marks, that the heads of the institutions, or a majority of 
them, feel that if they have compulsory military training 
they can get more money, so that they salve their consciences 
in that way, and that it is advisable to make it compulsory 
to get this money so that the other money they get from the 
State legislature can be used for other purposes. 

Mr. REED. All well and good; if they are not going to 
have enough young men in the Reserve officers’ course to 
justify “ getting the money,” as the Senator phrases it, they 
will not get it under the Senator’s amendment. What the 
Senator is doing, apparently, is to prevent such training at 
those colleges altogether, because he says not enough young 
men will elect to take it to justify the maintenance of the 
training there. 

Mr. VANDENBERG and Mr. SWANSON addressed the 


Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield first to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Michigan State College, for 
instance, is on a compulsory military training basis; it is a 
land-grant college, and it has elected, on its own responsi- 
bility, to be so organized. As a result of that organization, 
the entire educational effort and discipline and method of 
training in the institution dovetails into this system. We 
can not strike this out without striking down the whole 
interlocking disciplinary purpose of the institution; we can 
not change that without offending the judgment of the edu- 
cators who operate the Michigan State College and who 
believe that through this system they produce better-rounded 
and better-equipped American citizens. The effect of the 
Senator’s amendment, is it not true, would be to inject a 
Washington mandate into the councils of Michigan State 
CoHege and force them to reorganize their entire system? 

Mr.REED. Absolutely; and it would be just as indefensible 
to do that, in my judgment, as it would be for us to say 
to the University of Michigan, which has reached the other 
conclusion and has made military training elective, “ You 
have got to make it compulsory.” I think it would be 
wrong in either case for us here in Washington to try to 
dictate to those in charge of such institutions how they shall 
run their own business. 

Mr. SWANSON and Mr. FRAZIER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. REED. I yield the floor. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, in regard to what, the 
Senator from Michigan has stated, I want to say that the 
University of Michigan, as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has said, makes the course in military training elective. 


the young men attending there elected to take the course so The Agricultural College of Michigan, or the land-grant 
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college of that State, I think I am safe in saying, feels that 
in order to get its share of the money to run the institution 
it must make the course in military training compulsory 
so as to get funds from the War Department of the United 
States. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question. We have in Virginia a military 
institution which is considered by us and by a great many 
others as second only to West Point. The State government 
makes military training there compulsory; it secures officers 
detailed by the War Department. If this amendment were 
to be adopted it would be impossible for any officer to be 
detailed to the Virginia Military Institute, would it not? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; I do not think that is so, 
because the amendment does not apply to strictly military 
schools or colleges. 

Mr. SWANSON. How would it be in connection with the 
Agricultural College of Virginia? 

Mr. REED. The amendment would require that institu- 
tion to make the course elective or to abolish it altogether. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is, it could not be made compul- 
sory? 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. SWANSON. I attended the land-grant college in Vir- 
ginia; military training was compulsory at that time; but 
under this amendment it would compel military training 
there to be elective, and the student could accept it or not 
as he pleased? 

Mr. REED. Les. 

Mr. SWANSON. Consequently it would depend upon the 
student? 

Mr. REED. If only a few of the students elected to take 
the course, it would not justify the Government in keeping 
officers and men there, and that would mean that nobody 
would get the benefit of it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Under the present law, as I understand, 
if a sufficient number of students elect to take the course to 
justify the detailing of an officer as instructor, such officer 
is sent to them. 

Mr. REED. The War Department does that if it can 
do so. 

Mr. SWANSON. The department details an officer if it 
has a sufficient number of them. 

Mr. REED. It is a question of money. We have not 
given them sufficient money to honor all the requests. 
There are about 115 educational institutions in the United 
States which have applied for the establishment of military 
training, which applications the War Department has not as 
yet been able to grant, simply because of the shortage of 
appropriations. There are 115 on the waiting list. The 
best we could do for them in this bill was to allow an in- 
crease so that 4 more schools out of the 115 might have 
military training as they desire. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the course becomes elective, it might 
at any time be abolished? 

Mr. REED. Yes; because a sufficient number of students 
might not take it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The students could practically walk out 
on it? 

Mr. REED. Yes; pretty nearly so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. I regret to learn that there are 115 educational insti- 
tutions which have applied to inaugurate courses in military 
training and that only 4 of them will get it. What dictates 
that policy? 

Mr. REED. Simply the amount of money that Congress 
gives for the establishment of such courses. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, how is the selection made as be- 
tween the schools which apply? 3 

Mr. REED. Probably in rotation, according to the length 
of time they have been applicants. Of course, there has got 
to be some discrimination. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I understand. If the Senator will par- 
don me further, I have observed, strange as it may sound, 
that when a uniform is put on a boy he much more readily 
observes the disciplinary requirements of the institutions; 
he has a pride in the uniform; and, if we are to have mili- 
tary training at all, could there be any better time to give it 
to a boy than while he is at school? 

Mr. REED. I think it is the very best time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is better for him physically and men- 
tally and makes him more regardful of regulations and 
authority. 

Mr. REED. And also of the rights of others. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I want to say in connection 
with what the Senator from Virginia has said that the last 
clause of this amendment provides that— 

But nothing herein shall be construed as applying to essentially 
military schools or colleges. . 

I want to say in regard to the statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that 115 schools are applicants to have 
military training inaugurated and that the War Department 
can not grant the requests because of lack of funds, that 
the 115 schools which are asking for military courses to be 
instituted are doing so because they are short of funds in 
these hard times and want to get some Government money. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
detain the Senate on this question. I understood the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania to state that the University of Wis- 
consin has made military training elective through the 
governing board of the university. 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. I merely wanted to correct the Senator’s 
statement in one respect, although it may not be very mate- 
rial. The Legislature of Wisconsin made the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps elective—that is, made military training 
elective—instead of compulsory; so that the action of the 
board of regents of the university is merely carrying out the 
mandate of the legislative act. 

Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an interruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. In view of the fact that the State of 
Wisconsin adopted legislation in reference to that matter, 
would it not be the wiser policy to let all of the States adopt - 
the same legislation if they are opposed to compulsory mili- 
tary training? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I sent to my office a while 
ago for files on this question. The documents I desired go 
to the proposition of whether or not a school where military 
training is elective is entitled to receive Federal aid in the 
operation of a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. There are 
those who very emphatically contend that the act of the 
legislature or the act of a governing board would not be 
effective; that is, if the legislature prevented the compulsory 
feature or the administrative board of the university or 
college outlawed the compulsory feature that university or 
college would not be entitled to Federal aid if that question 
were ever raised. I understand that there is a group of 
educators who have come to the conclusion that a school 
which has made military training elective will be barred 
from receiving whatever aid may come under the provisions 
of the Federal law. x 

I do not know what the holding may be; yet we may con- 
front that very situation, and if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota were adopted, then these 
schools that have elective military training courses are pro- 
tected. 

I see no harm that could come from the adoption of the 
Senator’s amendment. The local self-rule is preserved. 
The result will be the free act of the managing body of the 
land-grant school or college or of the legislature of the 
State in which the schools are located, assuming the educa- 
tors, to whom I have referred, views are correct, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. REED and Mr. VANDENBERG demanded the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Waterman]. I am informed that he would vote as I intend 
to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON. On this question I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Delawarre [Mr. Hastines]. If at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GILLETT. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from North Carolina IMr. ons], which I transfer to 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEN], and will vote. I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Smirx]. In his absence I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] and 
will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. FESS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 7, nays 62, as follows: 


YEAS—7 
Blaine Frazier La Follette Nye 
Brookhart Heflin Norris 
NAYS—62 
Ashurst Fess Keyes Schall 
Barkley Fletcher McGill Sheppard 
Bingham George McKellar Shortridge 
Black Gillett McMaster Steiwer 
Blease Glass McNary Swanson 
Bratton Glenn Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Goff Morrison Townsend 
Broussard Gould Morrow Trammell 
Bulkley Hale Moses ings 
Capper Harris Norbeck Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie Walcott 
Carey Hayden Partridge Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Johnson Phipps Watson 
Copeland Jones Williamson 
Couzens Kean Reed 
Dale Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 
NOT VOTING—27 

Borah Hastings Pittman Stephens 
Cutting Hawes Robinson, Ind. Thomas, Idaho 
Davis Hebert ipstead Wagner 
Deneen Howell Simmons Waish, Mass. 

1 King Smith Waterman 
Goldsborough Patterson Smoot Wheeler 

n Pine Steck 


So Mr. Frazier’s amendment was rejected. 

EXPENSES OF SENATORIAL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I rise to remark upon the 
unanimous consent that was granted this afternoon upon 
the occasion of the presentation by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses] of a statement of the expenditures 
made by the Senate committee investigating into campaign 
expenditures. 

I have tried within the last hour, and I hope with some 
success, to subdue the spirit which first seized upon me 
when I knew of the very extraordinary practice that had 
been resorted to by the Senator from New Hampshire. As 
I say, I hope I have succeeded. 

I do not want to speak at any great length; but I do 
want to show, if I can, the probable intent behind the move 
made by the Senator in asking unanimous consent to have 
incorporated in the Record an account, as filed with the 
disbursing officer of the Senate, by myself and those agents 
serving with me in the administration of the money which 
the Senate saw fit to appropriate to this committee for the 
conduct of its work. 
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I can see, Mr. President, these pages from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp in the pocket of every political foe in North 
Dakota next year, when I shall be seeking reelection; and I 
can hear tongues wagging and I can see lips moving in 
whispers, pointing out some little item in this account show- 
ing how lavishly Nye lives when he is out on Government 
expense, showing how liberally he tips when he is out on 
Government expense, showing what extraordinary and lav- 
ish accommodations he insists upon having at hotels when 
he is out at Government expense. Look at this item—a 
meal costing $12, or some such matter—and I know what 
the result will be. 

For the last number of days, Mr. President, I have heard 
whisperings around this Chamber on the part of Members 
of this body, prophesying what was coming. I know that 
the whisperings have been that this was going to be done 
for the very purpose I have suggested here this afternoon, 
namely, to give people who might be so inclined to use it a 
chance to cast reflections upon the manner in which the 
funds of the committee have been disbursed. 

Mr. President, since this accounting goes into the RECORD, 
I must have some explanation appear with it that I hope 
will be read in conjunction with the statement itself. The 
disbursing officer wished upon the committee, as he has 
wished upon other committees, the arrangement whereby he 
would set aside a fund that could be drawn upon by the 
committee, and an accounting made after that fund was 
utilized. This was done, as I understand, because it would 
save the disbursing office a great deal of labor in the prepara- 
tion and payment of vouchers. That has been done in the 
case of this committee; and because it has been done in the 
case of this committee we have drawn upon that account 
for such things as the expense accounts incurred by agents 
in the field, agents of the committee, or members of the 
committee themselves. 

This report that appears now in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp will reveal in a general way those expenditures charged 
to me as chairman of the committee. Oh, it is true that 
if people study closely the account, they will find what the 
true expenditure was for; but here are items totaling $1,500, 
$1,800, and $2,000. Indirectly, they are charged to the 
chairman of the committee. 

I find, for example, the report to show what the result 
will be in minds deprived of the whole fact. Under date of 
December 31 a voucher was entered to account for $4,259.18 
which was drawn on the special account deposited by the 
disbursing officer, drawn by my brother, who, with others, 
has been in charge of the payment of expenses of agents 
in the field; and down here we find: 

Paid to Senator Nye, chairman, for reimbursement of ex- 
penses incurred by self, Senator Dare, and Senator DILL and their 
assistants from November 10 to December 22 in Illinois, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Tennessee, and New York, as follows: 

Subsistence, $12.20. 

Telephone and telegrams, $249.55. 

Taxi fares and porterage, $61.75. 

Special expert assistant, $55. 

Mr. President, very clearly that is a transposition on the 
part of the printer. I carried this into the disbursing office 
a moment ago, and there it was revealed that the subsistence 
should have been $249, and the telephone and telegrams 
$12.20, instead of the other way around, as it will be made 
to appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD; and I am advised 
by the disbursing office that there has not been even an 
opportunity afforded them in there to-make any check at 
all on the report that has now been placed in type. 

This goes into the Recorp in this form, and I shall insist 
that it go in in that form, because it further reveals the 
intent and the desire of certain individuals to see that this. 
committee, or the chairman of it, is put at a disadvantage 
and put in an unfavorable light with a cloud over him in 
regard to the manner in which expenditures were made. 
“How could he possibly have spent so much for telegrams 
and telephones? malicious ones will ask. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding that never before 
in the history of the Senate has a committee or the chair- 


| man of a committee had to submit to a situation of this 
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kind. I think I understand what underlies it, what is back 
of it all. I am ready to submit, Mr. President, to whatever 
consequence may grow out of this. I am glad to have re- 
vealed to anyone and to everyone just the manner in which 
every dollar of the money the Senate has seen fit to give us 
has been spent by me or those serving under me; yet I am 
at a loss to understand why the committee should not be 
left to give the accounting in the same manner that other 
committees give accounting. 

Every penny that a Senate committee expends is ac- 
counted for in annual reports submitted to this body by 
the Secretary of the Senate. Why this desire to place this 
one committee’s expenditures in the Recorp for public 
scrutiny when others are not dealt with in the same manner? 

Mr. Pace, the disbursing officer, has been good enough to 
tell me and to tell others during this day that in all of his 
career there in the disbursing office he has never known a 
committee to be so thorough and so right in its accounting 
as the Senate investigating committee has been. 

Mr. President, there are a great many things that might 
be done in retaliation for the spirit which prompts the sort 
of action which has been taken here this afternoon. Ordi- 
narily I ought to have voiced objection to this account being 
incorporated in the Recorp, to have refused unanimous con- 
sent for that purpose. I could not have done it without 
bringing suspicion upon myself. I am glad to have the 
report in the Recor, but I do object to the motive which 
places it there. 

I hope Senators will study it, and I hope, above all else, 
the people in my own State, who are the ones intended to 
receive and make use of this report, are going to weigh the 
facts and are going to know the motive which in all prob- 
ability prompted the inclusion of this particular thing in the 
RecorD, a practice which has not been indulged in in times 
past and which I do not expect will ever be indulged in again 
by anyone in the Senate. 

Mr, MOSES. Mr. President, the Senator from North Da- 
kota having expressed his gratification that the itemized 
statement of expenditures by his committee is to be printed 
in the Recorp, the matter might be disposed of with that 
statement but for the fact that the Senator seeks to explain 
the motive behind the publication of the items. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is quite competent to explain his own 
motives, and I will do so now. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that when the additional 
$50,000 was allotted to the special committee by the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate it was stipulated expressly that two things should be 
done: First, that a date for the termination of the com- 
mittee’s activities should be Set; and second, that an item- 
ized account of the expenditures theretofore made by the 
committee should be provided. That not having been forth- 
coming, and this account coming into my hands, I offered it 
for printing in the Recorp, without any regard to the future 
ambitions of the Senator from North Dakota or for any 
other purpose than to see that the desires of the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
were carried out. : 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am now forced to ask the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire if he is maintaining that there 
has been any difficulty on the part of the disbursing officer 
or the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate to obtain itemized accounts from the 
special committee of its expenditures? 

Mr. MOSES. I can not answer; I do not know. I have 
stated the facts as I do know them. There are members of 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate on the floor who can corroborate or 
refute my statement. 

Mr. NYE. What is the meaning of the Senator, then, in 
insisting that there was need for this action to-day? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. At the first meeting of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate, when the matter was presented for the extension 
of the committee’s work and the additional appropria- 
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tion of $50,000, I was not present, and no action was 
taken. I was asked by the chairman of the committee 
if I would not attend a meeting, and it was stated that the 
Senator from North Dakota, the chairman of the special 
committee, had a feeling that we were deferring action 
from time to time, and that he had announced that he 
would make a motion to discharge the committee from 
further consideration of the matter. 

I attended a meeting of the committee in the afternoon, 
going from a session of the Senate, which is not my cus- 
tom, and to the committee I made the statement that I 
would not be in favor of voting an extension of time, or 
voting the additional amount required, until we had had a 
statement of the expenditures up to date; and that was a 
reasonable request. I was told by the chairman of the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate that it would take three days to secure that 
itemized account, and upon the promise that we would 
have it, I waived any further objection and voted to extend 
the time and to make the appropriation. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, FESS. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. Was the delay occasioned by any failure on the 
part of the committee? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. NYE. Or the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. NYE. Or the inability of the disbursing officer to 
prepare the statement in that short time? 

Mr. FESS. I do not think there was any cause of com- 
plaint against the committee or the disbursing clerk. My 
only concern was that this was asking for rather a large 
amount and I wanted to know how far in expenditures 
the committee had gone, and made the simple request that 
I wanted a report. 

Mr. NYE. To which the Senator was entitled. 

Mr. FESS. I thought so. I then waived objection and 
allowed the resolution to be reported before the report of 
expenditures, on the assurance that it would take some days 
to get the report in. 

Mr. NYE. I would like to inquire of the Senator from 
Ohio, who is a member of the committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as to just 
what the method of operation of the committee is. Are 
the accounts of the various committees the property of the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
or are they the property of any Member of the Senate? 

Mr. FESS. Of any Member of the Senate. 

Mr. NYE. Has it been the practice to make public, before 
the annual report is revealed, the expenditures which are 
made by committees? 

Mr. FESS. I do not know that that is the practice. I 
think the reason why this was made public was the state- 
ment by the Senator from Alabama that the special com- 
mittee could do what he desired much more inexpensively 
than a regular committee. The Senator will recall that I 
was in the chair at the time the matter arose, and the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire made the request, and made it on 
the ground that the special committee was not less expensive 
than the standing committee. 

Mr. NYE. However, the Senator from New Hampshire 
was prepared two or three days in advance of the raising 
of that question to debate with the Senator from Alabama 
about the same thing. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know about that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota a question. There are one or two 
things which are not clear in my mind. As I understand, 
the practice of the committee, the usual practice of all 
committees, has been, where a cash account is set out, for 
the chairman to draw upon that cash account for the pay- 
ment of all expenses of the committee’s employees, for the 
payment of traveling expenses, expenses for hotels and 
meals, and all that sort of thing, of every member of the 
committee in attendance at some committee hearing. 

Mr. NYE. That is the practice. 
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Mr. BLAINE. I-understand the chairman of the com- 
mittee presents to the disbursing officer a voucher covering 
all those respective expenditures, which are not the chair- 
man’s individual expenditures, but the expenditures—— 

Mr. NYE. For the entire party. 

Mr. BLAINE. Of the entire committee. I would like to 
get some more information from the Senator. When the 
Senator presents his voucher for these expenditures for the 
members of the committee or its employees I assume he 
submits with that voucher the supporting evidence from 
the hotels as te the amount paid out, and all that sort of 
thing ý 


Mr. NYE. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to ask the chairman if, in the sub- 
mission of this expense account this afternoon to the Sen- 
ate for the Recorp, those items and the supporting evidence 
showing for whom the expenditures were made are a part 
of the RECORD? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, answering the Senator, I can 
only say that in a general way that has been done. Of 
course, there are not the vouchers from hotels accounted 
for here, but it is revealed, for example, that the chairman 
was compensated for expenses of the committee, and then 
it names members of the committee who were off on a given 
trip. 

Mr. BLAINE. But does it give the respective amounts ex- 
pended by the chairman in behalf of the members of the 
committee? 

Mr. NYE. No, it does not; it can not, in many particu- 
lars. The Senator, who has done considerable of this work 
himself, knows full well that when off with other members 
of the committee, or those associated with the committee, 
he perhaps has paid an entire hotel bill, an entire dinner 
bill or lunch bill for the party, that on the Pullman car 
he has paid the meal charge for the entire party. Yet the 
charge in the record appears against him directly. 

Mr. BLAINE. And paid the railroad transportation of 
members of the committee to their homes? 

Mr. NYE. Just so. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the account submitted this afternoon 
show that fact? 

Mr. NYE. In the matter of railroad ticket expenditures, 
yes; it reveals that it was paid “for the following members 
of the committee,” naming those in the party. 

Mr. BLAINE. It does not reveal all the facts with refer- 
ence to the expenditures? 

Mr. NYE. It can not possibly reveal all the facts. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does it reveal all the facts set forth in the 
Senator’s vouchers, presented to the disbursing officer, so 
that he might receive credit? 

Mr. NYE. I think in all fairness it must be said that it 
does. However, there is available a statement of a hotel 
charge against the committee, revealing accommodations 
for various members of the committee. The individual bill 
for each member of the party is a matter of record, but not 
in this accounting which is asked printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BLAINE. Is that information set out? 

Mr. NYE. No. Im the account which has been incor- 
porated in the Recorp here this afternoon an expenditure 
by Senator Nye of so much money for the entire party is 
revealed. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then is not the record that is submitted 
only a part of the record, not showing all the facts which are 
in file with the disbursing officer? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in all fairness and in all frank- 
ness I think it ought to be said that the report sought to be 
printed in the Recor» is not fair to any member of the com- 
mittee, least of all the chairman of the committee, and if a 
like accounting were to be printed for any committee func- 
tioning in the Senate the unfairness would exist in the same 
degree, because the supporting subvouchers, such as, for 
instance, the original hotel bills and other bills, are not sub- 
mitted showing the expenditures in detail. 

NOTICE OF CONTEST—SENATOR FROM ALABAMA 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, some of the Senators were 

not aware this morning, when I was discussing the resolu- 
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tion I had offered, just what steps I have taken regarding 
the contest. For some days I have been trying to get au- 
thority conferred upon the Nye committee, which represents 
the Senate, to impound the ballots in my State. 

Some Senators suggested that they would like to support 
the proposition, but that I ought to file my notice of contest. 
On yesterday afternoon I did that, setting out that I pro- 
posed to show that money had been illegally used, that fraud 
and corruption had been practiced, that ballots had been 
counted contrary to the way they were cast, that intimida- 
tion and coercion had been resorted to, and setting forth 
other charges. 

That step has been taken by me. I have complied with 
that suggestion, and now I am seeking to have the ballot 
boxes seized. 

The Nye committee is already in Alabama, through its 
agents, and they are discovering valuable evidence there 
every day. They know, and I have told the Senate, that a 
number of the ballot boxes have already been opened con- 
trary to law, and, as I have said before, I want the ballot 
boxes seized now. I do not want to wait until after the 
4th of March. 

Senators will agree with me that the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections will not do anything, it can not, until 
after the 4th of March. They are busy with their duties 
here, and I have until the 4th of March to file my contest, 
to set out the facts in detail. I want to procure this evi- 
dence which has been tampered with, the ballot boxes which 
are exposed, many of them already opened, perhaps a third 
of them, maybe more, in the State. I am seeking to have 
the special committee seize these boxes and turn them over 
7A the Committee on Privileges and Elections at the proper 

e. 

I submit that is a fair request. The agents of the Nye 
committee can go to Alabama and go before a Federal 
judge, make the proper affidavit, get the ballots, and have 
them, when the Senate adjourns on the 4th of March, so the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections can take the matter 
up. I submit that this matter ought to be disposed of, and 
that the committee should be permitted to seize the ballots 
at the earliest moment possible. I have explained the mat- 
ter to the Senator from Michigan, and he did not know 
I had filed the notice of contest as I have indicated. I do 
not believe the Senator now would insist upon preventing 
me from having consideration of my resolution. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HEFLIN.. I yield. 3 ' 

Mr. COUZENS. I explained to the Senator, after the 
discussion this morning on the subject, and said that I 
would not object to his resolution if it gave jurisdiction to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which, in my 
judgment, is the proper committee to deal with the matter. 
ae HEFLIN. I agree with the Senator as to the contest 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not think there should be any oppo- 
sition to the matter being taken up by the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. That is the only objection I had. 
I have a great deal of regard for the jurisdiction of com- 
mittees, and I dislike the switching of resolutions and legis- 
lation from one committee to another; so as to get more 
favorable or less favorable consideration than a Senator 
thinks he would get before the regular committee. That is 


the only objection I have to it, and I still maintain the same 


objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That objection to seizing the ballot boxes 
when the Nye committee is already getting the other testi- 
mony showing other important facts does not seem to me to 
be very sound. Why not take the ballot boxes and have 
them ready to turn over to the committee? 

Mr. COUZENS. I have no objection if the Senator frames 
his resolution so that the employees now down there may in 
turn become the employees of the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections and seize the ballot boxes in the name of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. The resolution provides that the Nye com- 
mittee shall seize the ballot boxes and, of course, will turn 
them over to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. I 
would like to get a vote on my resolution now. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator has not changed his reso- 
lution since this morning and the purport of the talk I had 
with him at noon was that I would not object if the change 
was made, and I was even willing, if he desired it, to have 
the employees now down there, the employees of the Nye 
committee, transferred to the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. I am going to oppose the 
transfering of one committee to another of resolutions and 
bills in order to take them from the committee which has 
regular jurisdiction over the subject matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understood the Senator to say this morn- 
ing that if the Nye committee was going to turn the ballot 
boxes over to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, he 
would not object. 

Mr. COUZENS. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not see that there is very much differ- 
ence in the Senator’s position and mine. I am seeking to 
send down there and take charge of them, to be turned over 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, and the Sena- 
tor wants the ballot boxes to go to that committee finally. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Does the Senator from Alabama think 
that the Senate has jurisdiction now to pass a resolution 
authorizing the Committee on Privileges and Elections at 
this time, in advance of March 4, to seize the ballot boxes, 
impound their contents, and preserve them for future use? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why, certainly, when notice of the contest 
has been filed, as it has been filed. 

Mr. BRATTON. Iam merely suggesting that to the Sen- 
ator as a possible solution; that is to say, that his resolu- 
tion be amended to authorize the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, through any means which it might adopt, to 
seize the ballot boxes promptly and preserve them and their 
contents; in other words, to substitute the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections for the special committee. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico speak louder? Wecan not hear him over here. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not see what good is to be accom- 
plished by taking these agents out of the field who are 
already there, who have uncovered very valuable testimony 
down there already. Why should they be limited in their 
activities and the ballot boxes put beyond their reach when 
janitors have keys to the rooms where the ballot boxes are 
locked up? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I can not see why the Sena- 
tor should object to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions having its agents do the work of impounding the evi- 
dence. I have not any doubt of their authority and juris- 
diction whatever. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why take this particular work away from 
the Nye committee that is already investigating every other 
phase of the case through their agents in Alabama. We 
should all be anxious to get at the truth and find out if 
fraud and corruption have been practiced in a senatorial 
election in Alabama. 

Mr. MOSES. Because the orderly fashion is to let the 
standing committee of the Senate, which has jurisdiction 
of this subject matter, proceed. Members of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections will recall the episodes which we 
had to pass through in the case of the Pennsylvania con- 
test and will remember the endless difficulties that arose be- 
cause of the dual activities which were being carried on with 
the same set of documents and the same set of election para- 
phernalia. I think the Senator from New Mexico will recall 
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that we had many, many difficulties arising from that sit- 
uation. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; I recall that very distinctly. The 
observation which I was submitting at the time the leader of 
the majority [Mr. Watson] asked me to speak louder was 
that the desire of the Senator from Alabama is to secure 
immediate possession of the election returns, ballots, and so 
forth, and impound them for future use as evidence in the 
contest which he proposes to file. Ultimately the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections must determine that contest. 
The question which I addressed to the Senator from Ala- 
bama was whether he doubted the authority of the Senate 
to pass a resolution at this time conferring authority upon 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections to act immedi- 
ately by seizing the evidence which he has in mind and im- 
pounding it. 

If he thinks the Senate does have that jurisdiction, why 
not exercise it in that way so that one committee, the com- 
mittee which must eventually determine the contest, will 
take charge of the evidence and preserve it just as the 
Senator desires? That was the question I propounded to the 
Senator from Alabama purely for purposes of information. 

Mr. WATSON. May I inquire what is the time limit fixed 
by statute in Alabama in which this must be done or the 
ballots may be destroyed? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Six months from the date of the election. 
I want to say to the Senate that every ballot box in Mobile 
County has already been opened, one of the biggest counties 
in the State. The officer in charge of them said he thought 
the law permitted him to open them. 

Senators do not know what is going on down there and 
what has been going on. I think it is a terrible thing for a 
Senator who has served in this body for 10 years to have to 
stand here and beg his fellow Senators to see that fraud and 
corruption is put down in his State and that the ballots be 
exposed in order that we can get at the truth of the charges 
he has made that the election was stolen from him in his 
State. I think it is an outrage that there should be oppo- 
sition to such a course. 

I can not understand why, when the agents of the Nye 
committee can go and procure forged poll-tax receipts— 
they have them and they are in this Capitol—they can not 
go ahead and disclose other evidence. They have disclosed 
where those who did pay their poll tax were not certified 
as qualified voters. The testimony has already been found 
to show that in Walker County, Mr. Bankhead’s own county, 
the managers of the election marked ballots for Bankhead 
in the left-hand corner of the ballot before it was handed 
to the voter, who went out and voted in the right-hand 
corner under the liberty bell, and when that ballot was 
finally taken out to be counted, the manager who helped 
to perpetrate that fraud said, Look there, he has voted 
both tickets, therefore you can not count his ballot.” And 
those ballots were put in an envelope and they marked on 
the envelope “Ballots rejected.” They are in the ballot 
boxes, or ought to be. 

I am seeking to get this evidence and disclose this fraud, 
to disclose this thievery, to prove that these criminals ought 
to be in the penitentiary for stealing an election where a 
candidate for the United States Senate was involved, and 
I am having difficulty with certain Senators to have the 
resolution seeking to do that considered. They are willing 
to go into a Republican State where a seat in the Senate 
is bought, but unwilling to go into a Democratic State 
where the party has been perverted from the ends of its 
institution and turned over to the liquorites and the Ras- 
kobites, where there was corrupt use of money to procure 
the election of a Senator to this body. I am seeking to 
show that condition. 

All I am asking is to display the ballots, and there are 
already agents at work in Alabama securing that very kind 
of evidence, showing that captains of industry were intimi- 
dating their workers by the hundreds, showing that pub- 
lic officials in Alabama intimidated certain officials under 
them, showing that ballots were marked before they were 
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handed out, showing that poll-tax receipts were forged, 
showing that the courthouse at Jasper, Mr. Bankhead’s 
home, was broken into the night before election, and the 
charge is made that they changed absentee ballots. They 
can do all that, but now the effort is made to stop them 
when the trail of fraud and corruption is shown to lead to 
the ballot box itself. When we say There it is,“ we are 
told now, You must stop and we will transfer that activity 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, that it may 
consider it some time.” 

Mr. President, I can not understand such tactics. I am 
sorry that this opposition has arisen here. It does not look 
well. Now, I trust that I may have immediate consideration 
of my resolution to take charge of these ballot boxes and 
turn them over to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
I ask unanimous consent that that may be done. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may the request be stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the resolution be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 426), as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the special committee of the Senate to investi- 
gate campaign expenditures, created under authority of Senate 
Resolution 215, adopted April 10, 1930, is hereby further authorized 
and empowered, in the furtherance of the duties provided for in 
Senate Resolution 215, to take possession of ballots and ballot 
boxes, including poll lists, tabulation sheets, or any other records 
contained within said boxes as were used in the general election 
of November 4, 1930, in the State of Alabama, and to impound the 
same for examination and consideration by said committee or any 
other committee of the Senate which has jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject matter of a contest for a seat in the Senate, when notice of 
a contest for a seat in the Senate, from the State of Alabama, has 
been filed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, we ought to get the poll lists 
in Alabama as soon as possible. The resolution provides 
that the ballots be turned over to the Nye committee or any 
other committee that has jurisdiction, and that is what will 
be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I have no intention of ob- 
jecting to the consideration of the resolution. I had none 
this morning. The only thing I wanted to do was to offer 
my amendment, which is in the form of a substitute and 
which has already been read. 

The suggestion has recently come to me—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. MOSES. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. As I remember the resolution offered 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, it provided that the 
ballots should be seized only after a contest was filed. I 
think it ought to provide that they should be seized after 
notice of a contest has been filed. 

Mr. MOSES. I am entirely willing to modify my amend- 
ment so it shall read when notice of the contest has been 
filed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let me have a vote on my resolution. 

Mr. MOSES. Under the orderly procedure my amend- 
ment should be voted on first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire offers his proposal as an amendment to the resolution 
of the Senator from Alabama, the vote would be had first 
on the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to send to the desk 
and have read a telegram just received from the sheriff of 
Walker County, Ala. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the senior Senator from 
Alabama yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I yield for that purpose. I want a 
chance to reply to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, as requested. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


JASPER, ALA., January 29, 1931. 
Senator Huco Brack: 


Fifty-eight ballot boxes in Walker County. Election November 
4. Final count November 7. Eight precincts dropped all returns 
in ballot boxes. On final count boxes opened by sheriff, probate 
judge, circuit clerk to ascertain correct returns from tally sheet 
inside. No boxes were opened until all candidates had notice and 
representatives of every party present and agreed. Boxes now 
being preserved. 


A. N. BARRENTINE, 
Sheriff Walker County, Ala. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have read an Associated Press dispatch which has just come 
from Alabama. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the senior Senator from 
Alabama, yield for that purpose? 

Mr. Yes, sir. The telegram just read was worse 
than I thought it could be. 

5 VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., January 29.—The Alabama House of Repre- 
sentatives to-day adopted a joint resolution expressing its con- 
demnation of the very poor sportsmanship exhibited ” by Senator 
J. THomas HEFLIN “in being unwilling to admit like a man that 


he was defeated in a fair election.” 
The resolution was adopted by a vote of 91 to 3. 


Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, that last statement reminds 
me of the fellow who was indicted for stealing a fat ox. 
When he was tried he was acquitted, and his friends asked 
him how he accounted for the verdict of acquittal. His 
reply was, “all 12 of the jurors got some of the beef.” 
(Laughter.] Indeed, those legislators do not want any ballot 
boxes gone into in Alabama. They “got some of the beef.” 
(Laughter.] Ballots were stolen for them in some instances. 
Take the senatorial district in which I live. The “count” 
showed Hooten elected by 6 votes. I believe, and I am 
certain that Doctor Hunt beat him by from 1,000 to 1,500 
votes. There are many other instances that I could cite. 

My colleague, disturbed and ill at ease, in order to bolster 
his position, has read here a report from the lower house of 
the legislature saying that my “sportsmanship” is not 
good. I pray God that my political sportsmanship may 
never be good, if it takes approval of fraud and corruption 
in elections and the stealing of the ballots of the patriotic 
men and women of my State to make it good. 

I do not care how humble these men and women are; 
they may not live in costly mansions; they may dwell in 
humble habitations far out in the rural districts and may 
be suffering, some of them for the necessities of life, but they 
are as brave and fine specimens of Anglo-Saxon race as will 
be found in all the confines of America. I am fighting for 
them and their children, I want them to have the privilege 
of going undisturbed to the ballot box, and there cast their 
votes as they desire to vote, and to have their votes counted 
as cast. That is what I am fighting for. I am fighting for 
clean and fair elections in Alabama. 

There are men in that legislature who voted for the reso- 
lution cited in the dispatch just read who would come out 
of there if the fraud and corruption in their elections could 
be exposed. They are afraid that if we go into the ballot 
boxes to see who was elected to the Senate from Alabama 
it might be found out who was not elected to the State 
legislature; and they are undergoing great suffering because 
of my bad sportsmanship. How I do hate that! [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, it seems to me it would be more becoming 
in that legislature to adopt a resolution saying, We invite 
an investigation of the election in Alabama; we want the 
ballot boxes gone into in our counties, and let the truth be 
made known.” They do not do that, but they send a state- 


ment here to my colleague, who in his distress is grabbing at 
every straw statement that floats within his reach, and he 
rises to have it read in the Senate. 

Mr. President, no man can afford to stand up in this body 
and fight the investigation of fraud and corruption in his 
State as my colleague is doing. I have asked him on this 
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floor, and I ask him again, if he is willing for me to have 
consideration of my resolution by this body, to have a vote 
on my resolution by this body—on my resolution, not on a 
substitute for it—and he will not tell the Senate whether he 
is in favor of it or not. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to his.colleague? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. What is the question the Senator asks? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I ask the Senator to tell the Senate whether 
he is in favor of the ballot boxes in Alabama being seized. 
Since I have filed notice of a contest, and charged that fraud 
and corruption were practiced, and that the ballots in those 
boxes will disclose fraud and corruption, is the Senator will- 
ing for me, under my resolution, to have those ballot boxes 
seized and held and turned over to the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections finally, to be considered when the contest 
in detail is laid out before them? 

Mr. BLACK. I will state to the Senator, as I stated this 

morning, that I favor the investigation of any case where 
there is a prima facie fraud made out. I have no objection 
to a legal, orderly investigation of the ballot boxes; but I 
will say to the Senator further that, with a recollection of 
the slimy trail of reconstruction, I do not subscribe, in 
whole or in part, to the idea that the hand of the Federal 
Government may be extended into the sovereign State of 
Alabama and carry on an investigation to see whether or 
not the members of the legislature are properly occupying 
their seats, as the Senator has just indicated he wants done. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I did nothing of the kind—— 

Mr. BLACK. I deny the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to go down into the State of Alabama, sir, and tell 
the people who shall vote or who shall not vote. We had 
entirely too much of that in the days when the carpet- 
bagger and the scalawag were running the State. I do not 
favor, sir, the extension by one inch or one particle of an 
inch of the rights of the Federal Government to enable it 
to invade the sacred rights of franchise in the Southern 
States of this Union or in any other States of this Union. 
I am opposed, body, soul, mind, and spirit, to any addi- 
tional step which gives the Federal Government the right to 
go into my State; and I resent any effort on the part of 
any man, wherever he may be from, who takes the position 
that my State, the State of Alabama, can not run its affairs 
without having the strong hand of the Federal Government 
intervene. That is my position. 

In so far as an investigation is concerned, by the due and 
orderly committees of the Senate, I have no objection, al- 
though I am frank to state that if I had been defeated in 57 
counties of the State, according to the record, out of 67, I 
would not have thought it possible that there could be such 
wholesale fraud and corruption among the citizens of my 
State, with whom I have lived and whom I feel honored to 
serve, and that in 57 counties there were so many thieves and 
so many crooks that 57 counties could be taken away from 
me in that manner. I am frank to say that I could not have 
done that. I would rather have taken my chance and let 
the people of this country know that I come from a State 
of honorable men and women, where the people of 57 coun- 
ties can not be accused by the wholesale of fraud and dis- 
honesty and corruption. I would rather take my place 
among those who believe that among the 91 members of the 
legislature they were not all crooked and dishonest. I would 
not take the position that 91 men, seemingly included, were 
the beneficiaries of stolen fruits; and especially, I would not 
take that position when I know that in a majority of 
instances they received their election without opposition on 
November 4, and that, in many instances, they received their 
nomination without opposition. 

But let my position be clear: I am in favor of an orderly 
investigation of any ballot boxes where it is claimed there is 
fraud. I am not, however, going, by my vote, to extend one 
particle the authority which has been already exercised by 
the Federal Government to invade the sacred precincts of 
my State and the other States of this Union to attempt to 
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make them again provinces, as they were made in recon- 
struction days. I prefer, sir, to take my place among those 
who believe that the people of Alabama and the people of 
the other States are capable of managing their own affairs 
fairly, in justice, in honor, and in integrity; and, so far as 
I am concerned, I do not want any man to be elected in my 
State, or anywhere else, by fraud or corruption. 

I am willing for the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, as was stated, to take charge of the ballot boxes 
whenever it is due and orderly for it to be done; but I do not 
appreciate it, and I am not willing to go far enough to invite 
people to come into my State on the assumption, as this 
contest assumes, that in 67 counties of Alabama there was 
such wholesale fraud and corruption as to make a change 
of 150,000 out of 250,000 votes. If the vote, according to the 
returns, showed 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator asked me for a statement. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have yielded to the Senator now to make 
his excuses, and I am not going to permit him to make a 
speech in my time. 

Mr. BLACK. All right, if the Senator is satisfied with 
the reply, then I am perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. HEFLIN. “ Satisfied.’ No. Why, the Senator, in 
order to excuse himself and to pull himself out of the 
awful predicament that his untenable position puts him in 
with the Senate and with the people of Alabama, has sug- 
gested here that I would ask for a Federal investigation of 
the election of the members of the legislature of my State. 
Every Senator who heard me knows that I made no such 
statement, and that nothing I have said could be construed 
into meaning any such thing. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I said that the reason some of the mem- 
bers of the legislature did not want an investigation of this 
thing, and did not want the ballot boxes opened, was that 
it might disclose the fact that some of them were not fairly 
elected down there. The Federal Government has got noth- 
ing to do with that, but they would not want that fact to be 
disclosed. That was all there was to that. 

I happened to ask the Senator a question, and instead of 
answering me he digs up the old skeleton of reconstruction 
days, hideous and damnable as it was. My people have got a 
record on that subject, perhaps, that would compare well 
with that of my colleague’s forbears in Alabama. My father 
was tried for being head of the Ku-Klux Klan in Ala- 
bama reconstruction days, and he was tried before a jury 
that had negroes on it at Montgomery, Ala. They sought to 
destroy him. He was an ardent and fearless Democrat. He 
was one of the Democratic leaders in the days of reconstruc- 
tion; he was in the forefront of the fight that drove out the 
scalawags and carpetbaggers and gave back home rule and 
self-government to the State of Alabama. That is where he 
was, and his son is here to-day fighting for the purity of the 
ballot and clean elections in Alabama; fighting to get rid of 
scalawags and ballot-box thieves of another kind, money- 
mongers who would sell the birthright of sovereign voters 
for dollars and dimes at the ballot box. I am not reflecting 
upon the proud, patriotic people of my State; I am talking 
about the ballot-box thieves in my State; and I presume 
that there are a few of them in every State. 

The Senator says that if he had been defeated and 57 
counties had gone against him, he would have accepted it; 
he would hate for anybody to believe that there was such 
wholesale corruption as that he could be cheated out of his 
election in that many counties. Well, it is all right for the 
Senator to feel that way. He was on the side of my oppo- 
sition; he was making speeches all over the State; and he 
was saying that I was in league with the Republicans, or 
that the Republicans had indorsed our ticket, which was 
not true. I had no combination with the Republicans. Of 
course, the upstanding, patriotic, intelligent Republicans 
voted for me, and the others voted the other ticket. 
[Laughter. ] 

But, Mr. President, the Senator was on the other side 
going around making speeches. It is true that he did not 
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mention my name. My colleague is a foxy fellow at times. 
You have seen individuals who could argue right up to a 
point and then get back off of it without ever touching it, 
approach it, and retreat again— 

Off agin, on agin, 

Gone agin—Finnigan. 

[Laughter.] 

You have seen that; but, as a result of it, the crowd he 
was with was disappointed with his speeches all through 
the campaign. So, as the result of his opposition to me 
and my friends, the very people who elected him, he lost 
their friendship and support; and now he is here, the lone 
mouthpiece of the opposition, fighting an investigation by 
the special Senate committee of fraud and corruption in 
the ballot boxes of Alabama, while his colleague stands and 
declares that fraud and corruption exists, and that opening 
the boxes will disclose it. There is no escape from that 
conclusion. 

The Senator has read here a telegram from the sheriff of 
Walker County. I said that over half the ballot boxes had 
been opened in violation of the law; and now he comes and 
shows that by this telegram all of them have been opened! 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No one had any right to open the ballot 
boxes in Walker County. The law provides that they shall 
be sealed in each precinct voting place, and kept sealed until 
six months after the election. The returns of that election 
should have been sent in as the law required; but I suppose 
that in order to give them an excuse to go in the boxes they 
put the return sheet inside, and then they tell us they got 
together and opened them all. My God! It is worse than I 
have said it was. All the boxes opened! My colleague has 
rendered me signal service at least in this instance by pro- 
ducing a telegram showing that the thing was even worse 
than I thought it was. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the Senator agree to have the tele- 
gram read again? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. REED. What is the question before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate 
is the appropriation bill, which is open to amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us amend it, then. 

i HEFLIN. There is no use in reading the telegram 
again. I know what is in it. The Senate knows what is 
in it. 

Mr. BLACK. I should like to have the telegram read. 
I ask unanimous consent that the telegram be read. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not in my time. I will tell the Senator 
what is in it. It says, in effect or means, that they all got 
together there and notified the candidates and the people 
interested that they were going to perpetrate this fraud in 
violation of the law. That is what it means. They said, 
“Come together. We are going to do something here, and 
it is a terrible thing. We are going into the ark of the cov- 
enant in our civic affairs. We are going to walk ruthlessly 
into the sacred precincts of the ballot box, and we are going 
to open them and go into them and get out the return sheet, 
which certifies the number of votes polled in each box or 
precinct.” 

That is what it all means. I tell you that they violated 
the law. They had no right to go in those boxes. It looks 
like they put these sheets in there for the purpose of ena- 
bling them, in Mr. Bankhead’s county, to go into these boxes 
and get out these ballots, and do with them whatever they 
pleased. They have gone in them. I charged that here. 
Now here comes a telegram that confesses that they have 
done it. 

That is a whole county where they have done it; and I tell 
you they have gone in all of them in Mobile County. There 
are other counties where they have gone into them, and my 
colleague will not help me to get an investigation of the 
matter. 
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O Mr. President, this talk of “ carpetbag days” is a con- 
venient refuge for some gentlemen when they are seeking to 
shield ballot-box crooks in my State. 

Let me tell you what occurred. The Senator says that if 
he had been bezten in 57 counties, he would have submitted. 
A week before the election over the State you could not get a 
dollar bet, even money, that I would be defeated. On Fri- 
day and Saturday before the election they offered to bet 
2 to 1 in Montgomery that I would be defeated; not only 
that I would be defeated, but that I would carry only 10 
counties, and Bankhead would carry 57. That is the num- 
ber of counties the Senator refers to—57. 

If you get at the truth, you will find that I carried 57, 
and Bankhead carried 10. It turned out just as the Sen- 
ator suggests; he “got” 57, and I “got” 10. When they 
offered to bet odds against my election, a good friend of 
mine down there said, Lock here: How does this happen? 
You know Hxrlix is sweeping the State, and is going to be 
elected by a tremendous majority. Why is it that you fel- 
lows are offering to bet now that he will not carry more 
than 10 counties?” They said, Well, we have heard from 
the managers; they have already got a report on it, and 
they say we are safe in betting odds.” 

Why, Senators, there is a heap of skullduggery behind 
this thing that I do not want to go into. They had money 
galore down there. Old Johnny Raskob was walking 
around in the offing. The Power Trust round about. But 
all these things looked good to my colleague then. You 
know, it is natural that having taken a stand on the other 
side, he does not want to see the strangely produced re- 
sults crumble down and decay; and I hold and hope to 
prove that I was reelected to the Senate in Alabama by 
100.000 majority. 

Why, Senators, I was never more certain of anything in 
my life. It was not demonstrated here and yonder, but 
every day, everywhere, all over the State for four months 
prior to the election. I had to have an amplifier. I never 
had a hall that would hold the crowd, and my colleague 
and his friends were hard pressed to fill a courthouse at 
their speakings. I am telling you the truth. They were 
condemned and repudiated by the people of Alabama long 
before the election. But let me tell you what happened: 

When their own followers commenced shaking in the 
knees, when they would say out in the counties, “ Look here, 
boys, HerFLIN is going to carry this county, and we who want 
to run for office in the future had better get from under; 
he is going to win,” they were told, “Sit right steady. Do 
not rock the boat. It is all fixed. It is all fixed. Just be 
quiet, now. Say nothing. We have got the machinery. 
They will cast the votes for him, but we will count them.” 

That is what went on in my State. That is what has 
happened in Alabama. Here I come, having secured testi- 
mony on other phases of this question, and come now to the 
ballot box itself, which will disclose the truth or the untruth 
of the charges I make, and I am having difficulty even in 
having the resolution considered in my effort to open up this 
testimony for the Senate. 

Mr. President, it is a dreadful and a fearful thing, and I 
do not propose that my colleague shall put me in the 
attitude of trying to have Federal interference with elec- 
tions in Alabama. I have not done it. I repudiate even the 
insinuation of such a thing. I never asked for this com- 
mittee to come into the State prior to the election. 

I never asked for any interference; but Mr. John Bank- 
head, running against me, and supported by Senator BLACK, 
gave out a statement suggesting that Chairman Nye should 
come into the State and investigate Mr. Fred Thompson’s 
activities and expenditures. Here was Mr. Bankhead in- 
viting the Senator from North Dakota to come down there 
and prevent Fred Thompson from corrupting a primary in 
the State, and I never heard my colleague lift his voice in 
protest then. He did not even bat an angry eye when Bank- 
head was seeking Federal interference in the Democratic 
Party primary in Alabama. Ill does it become my colleague 
now to cry “ Federal interference ” when I am simply asking 
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for an opportunity to expose crookedness, fraud, and cor- 
ruption in a senatorial election in Alabama. 

The time I am talking about, when Bankhead wanted NYE 
to come down to Alabama, was when the voters were making 
up their minds as to whom they would vote for. Was this 
suggestion made for the purpose of influencing people and 
injuring Thompson? Was it made for the purpose of fright- 
ening Thompson? Was it made for the purpose of helping 
Bankhead? But my colleague was as silent as the tomb on 
Federal interference then. The members of the legislature 
did not object. But now, when I am asking to have the 
proof of the whole business opened up and laid bare before 
the Senate, they fear that I will reestablish carpetbag days 
in Alabama! 

It was all right to establish them in Illinois, where Frank 
Smith and his crowd purchased a seat in the Senate. It 
was all right in the State of Pennsylvania, where Vare was 
accused of doing the same thing, But in Alabama, when 
a sitting Senator convinces, as I believe I have, four-fifths of 
the Senators in this body that we have not had a fair elec- 
tion in Alabama, that it reeks with fraud and corruption, I 
am having difficulty in getting a fair investigation, and I 
am accused of trying to do something that would bring back 
the carpetbag days in Alabama. 

Mr. President, I am seeking to have the tactics of the 
carpetbaggers destroyed in my State. My father helped to 
drive them out, and we hoped we were done with them; 
and now they are seeking to do in Alabama, in the primary 
and in the general election, what the carpetbaggers did in 
the old days, and then stand up and defend it in the name 
of the Democratic Party and home rule and State rights! 

Why, Mr. President, their position is simply ridiculous. I 
am always either for a thing or against it. I can say “yes” 
or “no.” The Bible tells us what to do with the character 
that is neither hot nor cold. It says, “Spew him out of your 
mouth. If he is not positive or negative, one or the other, 
spew him out.” I like a positive man. I like for him to 
stand up and say what he is for and what he is against. 

Let me say again, in conclusion, that that telegram from 
Walker County proves my case beyond question. They admit 
that they have opened these ballot boxes in the home county 
of the candidate, Mr. Bankhead. It is admitted. I charged 
here to-day that over half of them had been opened. I 
knew then that the number was more than that, but I 
wanted to be within the bounds of the facts. Now comes a 
statement that they were all opened; and still some Senators 
would have the matter deferred until after the 4th of March, 
when the Committee on Privileges and Elections should take 
up the matter. 

Mr. President, let me say this before I sit down: 

The ballot box and its protection is the ark of the cove- 
nant in this great American Government. You permit any- 
body to manipulate it, to defeat the will of the people ex- 
pressed there, and you are pulling the pillars from under the 
temple of liberty in this Nation. I do not care whether the 
foul hands that are laid upon these pillars are the hands of 
Democrats or the hands of Republicans. They will pull the 
pillars from under the temple, and down will fall all that 
we hold dear as a people. I am fighting for a fair and full 
expression of the ballot by the qualified voters at the polls 
in Alabama, and fighting to have their votes counted as 
cast, and I am pleading for that to-day. I want it in my 
State, as I want it in every other State. 

If an examination of the facts discloses that I was not 
elected, very well, I will accept the verdict; but I am not 
afraid to fight for what I believe is right and just. I do 
not care how it affects me personally. So help me God, I 
never counted the cost in any position I took where right 
and wrong were involved. I have fought for the right as 
God gave me the light to see it. When I took the stand I 
did take, my enemies conspired together to politically assassi- 
nate me. They shot me in the back. I went over the State 
of Alabama addressing audiences of from 5,000 to 10,000 
people, and every one of them in the audiences stood up 
condemning the committee and indorsing my course, except 
five. All over my State they indorsed and approved my 
course. 
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It was the common talk in Alabama every day that 
“ HEFLIN will sweep the State by the biggest majority in its 
history,” and when the election was over, the day following, 
it was like a funeral in the State, quiet, whispering around, 
people saying, How do you account for it?” They stole 
it. The election was stolen.” That was whispered on every 
hand. 


I had letters and phone messages saying, “ There was no 
rejoicing in this county, no hand clapping, no hurrahing.” 
Why? Because you never hear a man who is in possession 
of stolen goods going down the street hollering and hurrah- 
ing. They are very quiet. That is what happened in my 
State, and I am begging here for a disclosure of this 
rottenness. 

I am fighting, not for politics, I am fighting for the 
highest and best interests of the humblest citizen in my 
State, fighting for the good name of the State I love, fight- 
ing for the good name and honor of the State in whose soil 
sleep the bones of my ancestors for generations, fighting 
for the good name of a State which has honored me for 
more than a quarter of a century with a seat in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I can lay one hand upon my heart and lift the other to 
the God who made me and declare in this august presence 
that I have never betrayed the people of my State or 
country. I never sold the truth to serve the hour. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the presens 
consideration of my resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Paraty 
consideration of the resolution presented by the senior 
Senator from Alabama? 3 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I have stated my position, 
that unless the Senator accepts the amendment which has 
been suggested I will object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15593) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senaté concludes its business to-day it take a 
recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to 
present an amendment to the pending bill. It is a literal 
copy of a bill passed through the Senate a few days ago by 
unanimous consent. The bill was adopted by the Senate in 
the identical language suggested by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in lieu of language prepared by me. 

The amendment authorizes the use as loans of the capital 
stock of agricultural credit corporations of not to exceed 
$5,000,000 of the $45,000,000 fund heretofore appropriated 
for loans to purchase seed, feed, and fertilizer. 

It will be impossible, considering the restrictions which 
have been adopted as to the loans to be made, to use the 
entire $45,000,000 for the purchase of seed, feed, and fer- 
tilizer, because those restrictions require that the borrower 
must give a first mortgage on his crop, and that both the 
landlord and the tenant must waive all claim to the crop 
in favor of the loan. This means that comparatively few 
producers will be able to hypothecate all of their security 
to get feed, seed, and fertilizer, and find other methods for 
financing the production of their crops. So that I see no 
objection to using $5,000,000 of the fund for the purposes of 
this amendment, and those purposes are that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may loan to individuals funds to be used as 
the capital stock of local credit corporations, livestock loan 
companies, or like organizations, or in increasing the capital 
stock of such corporations qualified to do business with or 
having the privilege of doing business with the intermediate 
credit banks. 

When agricultural credit corporations are organized they 
may make advances in an aggregate amount not to exceed 
ten times the capital stock, so that it is believed that the 
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speedy adoption of this measure will be very helpful. That 
is the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture and of the 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, as well as the many 
Senators, and of a large number of business men and farm 
organizations. 

The reason I think it is advisable to offer this as an 
amendment to the pending bill is that if it is to accomplish 
its purpose it must be acted upon as speedily as possible. 
The bill, the provisions of which are embodied in the amend- 
ment, was introduced prior to the holidays. It was brought 
to the attention of the Secretary of Agriculture on the 2d 
of January by a telegram pointing out its purposes, the Sec- 
retary responded about the 13th or the 15th of this month, 
approved the bill, and in the meantime the chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board had taken the same course. The Sec- 
retary approved the purposes of the bill and suggested lan- 
guage which in many respects broadens the language used 
in the original measure. 

The appropriate committee in the House of Representa- 
tives probably will in the course of time take action on the 
bill, but it has been said hearings will be necessary, not- 
withstanding the fact that it unanimously passed the Senate 
and has the approval of both the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the chairman of the Federal Farm Board, and that 
hearings can not begin probably before next Thursday week. 
The statement was made some time to-day that it might 
become possible to speed up the matter a little, but that 
in all probability hearings would be required. So I am 
offering this amendment to the pending bill, thereby tak- 
ing two chances on getting the provision soon enacted 
into law. 

As the bill passed the Senate unanimously, and inasmuch 
as it has the approval to which I have heretofore referred, 
I hope the Senator from Pennsylvania will feel himself in a 
position either to accept the amendment or to make no 
question as to its incorporation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, clearly, I think, the amend- 
ment is not out of order. It is not subject to a point of 
order because it carries out the purport of a bill passed by 
the Senate during this session. 

I do think, however, that I should not accept the amend- 
ment, because it has no relation whatever to the War De- 
partment or the military activities of the country. I am 
very glad to have a vote by a division now, however. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if the 
amendment is to be contested, I shall have to get my forces 
here, so to speak. I do not intend to take any chance on an 
expression by the Senate if the Senator feels that he has to 
contest the amendment. 

Mr. REED. I feel that I should not accept it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Barkley Dill Johnson Phipps 

B Fess Jones Reed 

Black Fletcher Kean Robinson, Ark 
Blaine Frazier Kendrick Sheppard 
Borah George Keyes Shipstead 
Bratton Glass La Follette Smith 
Brookhart Glenn McGill Stetwer 
Broussard Goff McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Bulkley Goldsborough McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Capper uld tealf Townsend 
Caraway Hale Morrow Trammell 
Carey Harris Vandenberg 
Connally Harriso Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Hatfield Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Hebert Nye Watson 

Dale Heflin Oddie Williamson 
Davis Howell Partridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to, as follows: 

Insert at the proper place in the bill the following: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, in 


his discretion, to use not to exceed $5,000,000 of the $45,000,000 
appropriated by Public Resolution No. 114, approved January 15, 
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1931, to make advances or loans to individuals in the drought 
and/or storm or hail stricken areas of the United States for the 
purpose of forming local agricultural credit corporations, live- 
stock-loan companies, or like organizations, or in increasing the 
capital stock of such corporations qualified to do business with, or 
having the privilege of doing business with the intermediate credit 
banks, or to which such privileges may be extended, and/or 
to make loans to individuals upon the security of the capital 
stock of such associations, companies, or organizations; such ad- 
vances, subscriptions, payments of loans to be made under such 
terms and conditions and subject to such regulations as in the 
opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture will best protect the 
interests of the United States and aid in extending credit to 
farmers.” 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHT CLERK. The Senator from Nebraska offers the 
following amendment: At the proper place insert: 

The Secretary of War is hereby directed to supply electric 
energy from the Government plants at Muscle Shoals to adjacent 
municipalities at not to exceed 4 mills per kilowatt-hour under 
contracts running from year to year only. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the amendment constitutes general legislation upon an ap- 
propriation bill and is therefore in violation of Rule XVI. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HOWELL. I move that the rule be suspended in 
accordance with my notice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska to suspend the rule. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD (when his name was called). On this 
question I have a pair with the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Morrison]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NORBECK. On this question I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr]. If per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” If the junior Senator 
trom Connecticut were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON. On this vote the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and I are paired with the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastincs]. If the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. PirrmMan] were here and he and I 
could vote, we would vote “yea.” If the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastincs] were present, he would vote nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dengen] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hawes]. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT] has a general pair with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Summons]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] is paired with the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT] and the junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona (Mr. Haypen]. If the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs] were present, he would vote nay.” 
If the Senators from Arizona were present, they would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. GOULD (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. BLease] to the Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE] and let my vote stand. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 34, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—34 
Barkley Connally Howell Shipstead 
Black Copeland Johnson Smith 
Blaine Dill La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Fletcher McGill 1¹ 
Bratton Prazier McKellar Walsh, Mass, 
Brookhart George Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Bulkley Glass Nye Williamson 
Capper Harris Robinson, Ark. 
Caraway Heflin Sheppard 


NAYS—31 
Bingham Kendrick Phipps 
Broussard Goldsborough Keyes 
Carey Gould McNary Steiwer 
Couzens Hale Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Dale Hatfield Morrow ‘ownsend 
Davis Hebert Moses Vandenberg 
Fess Jones Oddie Watson 
Glenn Kean Partri 

NOT VOTING—31 

Ashurst Hawes Pittman Stephens 
Blease Hayden Ransdell Swanson 
Brock King Robinson, Ind Tydings 
Cutting McMaster hall Wagner 
Deneen Morrison Shortridge Walcott 
Gillett Norbeck Simmons Waterman 
Harrison Patterson Smoot Wheeler 
Hastings Pine Steck 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question, the yeas 
are 34 and the nays 31. Less than two-thirds having voted 
in the affirmative, the motion to suspend the rule is not 
agreed to. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania a question with reference to the 
pending bill. On page 28 there is a provision, beginning in 
line 3, as follows: 

That in the expenditure of appropriations in this act the Secre- 
tary of War shall, when in his discretion the interest of the Gov- 
ernment will permit, purchase for use, or contract for the use, 
within the continental limits of the United States only articles 
of the growth, production, or manufacture of the United States, 
notwithstanding any existing laws to the contrary. 

I would like to ask the Senator why the Canal Zone was 
left out of the amendment? 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, the word “continental” has 
been stricken from the language of the amendment as the 
Senator read it. That was done by unanimous consent. 
The term “within the limits of the United States” still 
would not include the Panama Canal Zone. The reason for 
that is that it is so far away that ordinarily purchasing 
there, as in the Philippines, ought to be free and open. If 
the purchasing is restricted to American products it would 
cost a great deal more money than it does at the present 
time. There are many cases in which American products 
can not compete, and in sound economics ought not to be 
able to compete with near-by products. That is the reason 
why the amendment was so written. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I thank the Senator. Of course, the 
provision is that it shall only apply where possible, where 
goods produced in the United States can be bought. I found 
while I was in the Canal Zone that people were buying Ar- 
gentine meat and eating New Zealand butter. So far as 
meat from the Argentine and butter from New Zealand are 
concerned, it must be closer to buy there than in the United 
States. The people in the zone are drawing good salaries 
from the Government of the United States. They do a large 
business. The provision ships pass through the canal. I 
see no reason why people who draw salaries from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should not purchase, when 
they are on United States soil and in United States territory, 
foodstuffs and other things produced in the United States. 
Therefore if it is in order to offer an amendment, I offer the 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 28, line 6, after the words 
“United States,” insert the words “and the Panama Canal 
Zone.” 

Mr. REED. Of course, the amendment of the committee 
will have to be reconsidered in order to be amended in this 
fashion, but that is only a technicality. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment of the committee on page 28, lines 3 to 9, is 
reconsidered and the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minnesota to the amend- 
ment. y 

Mr. REED. I should like to speak briefly on the proposal 
of the Senator from Minnesota. The Senator objects to 
American commissaries in the Panama Canal Zone buying 
beef from the Argentine and butter from New Zealand, 
and I fear some other articles from other foreign countries. 
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This is what will happen if we shall adopt the amendment: 
In order to prevent what the Senator desires to prevent, we 
will simply destroy in part the business the commissaries 
do to-day, and shops will spring up in the city of Panama 
and in the city of Colon, just a hundred yards or so away 
from the present commissaries; people will walk across the 
line and go on buying New Zealand butter and Argentine 
beef. It is a perfectly useless amendment, it seems to me, 
from that standpoint. It would not accomplish the end 
the Senator is aiming at, but would merely cut down the 
business of the commissaries to that extent. So long as 
a man can walk across the street in the city of Panama 
and buy Argentine beef 5 cents a pound cheaper than he 
can buy Chicago beef, of course, he is going to do it; and 
that will be the result if this amendment shall be adopted. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. I believe a tariff is imposed on foreign 
goods brought into the Republic of Panama when there is 
no tariff on anything brought into the Canal Zone. 

Mr. REED. I do not know what the tariff rates of 
Panama are, but I am very certain that they are very much 
lower than the American rates; and necessarily that is so, 
in order to enable the Panamanians to compete in supplying 
the ships that are all the time passing through the canal 
in both directions. I do not know at the moment whether 
there is any tariff at all on these products going into the 
Republic of Panama, but I am quite sure it is very small, if 
there is any. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator is aware that the com- 
missaries of the Government sell food and other articles at 
a very much lower figure than they can possibly be bought 
for in the Republic of Panama. The commissaries do a 
great volume of business, and their sales are limited to peo- 
ple who work on the Canal Zone. 

Mr. REED. That is true, but the Senator’s amendment 
will end their ability to sell cheaply, and will simply divert 
all the trade from the commissaries to shops across the street 
in the city of Panama. The Senator will remember that the 
town of Ancon, which is in the Canal Zone, is only separated 
by an imaginary line from the city of Panama, and that it 
is an easy 1-minute walk from one place to the other. I 
am afraid that would be the result of the adoption of the 
amendment, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. What about the Army commissaries 
and the Navy commissaries? 

Mr. REED. Exactly the same thing would happen; they 
would lose much of their business, and it would go to the 
privately operated shops in the Republic of Panama. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Army and the Navy do not pro- 
vision ships. Would the Senator object to having the Army 
and Navy buy for their own use American products where- 
ever possible? : 

Mr. REED. I should like to see that done, wherever it is 
practicable; I am just as strong a protectionist as is anybody 
in this room, but I doubt whether it is possible to apply the 
principle of protection down there. That is my point. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania what is the objection to people 
buying in the Republic of Panama if they see fit to do so? Is 
there any particular desire to maintain the sales of the com- 
missary? Is not the commissary merely a convenience? 

Mr. REED. The commissary is merely a convenience, that 
is true; but the more business it does the cheaper it can do 
it. That is all I am interested in. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that beef cattle are among 
the chief products in the Republic of Panama; and is it not 
a fact that the beef consumed probably would be from the 
herds within the Republic of Panama? We know their 
beef is not equal in quality to our beef, and therefore that 
character of beef would not be bought. 

Mr. REED. I do not know anything of that sort. I do not 
think that the principal product of Panama is beef. The 
only beef cattle I have seen in Panama ‘have not looked 
very good to me. I think the Panamanians would go on 
importing Argentine beef, and that is what would be sold 
in Panama. 
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Mr. HOWELL. I can not see any reason why we should 
discriminate against American products simply because some 
of our people may walk across the line and buy in the 
Republic of Panama. I have been in Panama; I know how 
they carry on business there. They sell at lower rates than 
corresponding goods can be bought for under other circum- 
stances; but I am inclined to think that the American beef 
and American butter would even then be sold at as low a 
rate as Argentine beef and New Zealand butter would be 
sold in the Republic of Panama. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it seems to me to be self- 
evident that the amendment would not do the American 
cattle grower or the American dairy interests any good. 
As I have said, it would simply divert the business to the 
private shops in Panama, and they are not going to buy 
American beef or American butter, because they can get it 
cheaper from Argentine and New Zealand. The amendment 
would not bring any trade to the United States. If I thought 
it would, I might be willing to waive all my scruples and 
try it, but it is self-evident that it will not. 

Mr. HOWELL. Would not the Senator be willing to ex- 
periment for one year? 

Mr. REED. No. I do not see why we should disrupt the 
business of the commissaries when it is perfectly evident 
that it is not going to work. 

Mr. HOWELL. I think it is worthy of experimentation 
for a year. 

Mr. REED. There is no use in going into something that 
we know is going to fail. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment which was reconsidered will be considered as 
agreed to. 

Mr. CAPPER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place in the bill it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

That the Federal Farm Board, with the approval of the President, 
is authorized and directed to take such action as may be necessary 
to make immediately available 20,000,000 bushels of wheat, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to provide food for the dis- 
tressed people in the various parts of the United States: Provided, 
That such wheat shall be furnished and delivered to and dis- 
tributed by such organization or organizations as may be desig- 
nated by the President, and under rules and regulations to be 
promulgated by said Federal Farm Board and approved by the 
Jose "The Federal Farm Board, or such agency as may be desig- 
nated by the President, may arrange for the conversion of such 
wheat or any part thereof into flour: Provided, That in the de- 


distribution of such wheat or flour shall be borne by the organiza- 
tion or organizations designated to supervise such distribution. 

Sec. 3. The Federal Farm Board shall keep account of all wheat 
furnished and delivered as provided herein and shall report the 
average cost of such wheat to the board as a credit against its 
revolving fund. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not suppose the amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order, because, in the form of 
a joint resolution, it has passed the Senate at this session. 
However, it certainly has nothing whatever to do with the 
Army or the military activities of the Government, ana 
therefore I hope that it will not be adopted. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. [Putting the question.] The Chair 
is in doubt. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is in the same language as was embraced in a joint 
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resolution which passed the Senate some days ago. The 
joint resolution was adopted in this body by a unanimous, 
vote. It had been reported by the Committee on Agriculture. 
and Forestry by a unanimous vote. 

I have been told by prominent officers of the Red Cross, 
men who are in the field and who have had great experi- 
ence in the operations of that organization, that a con- 
siderable quantity of wheat, particularly when converted 
into flour, could be better used than almost anything else in 
meeting the requirements of that organization’s undertak- 
ing. Of course, he had no authority to speak for the Presi- 
dent of the United States or for Mr. John Barton Payne, 
and I do not assume to speak for them or either of them. 
There is no distinction in principle between authorizing the 
use of wheat owned by the Government for relief purposes 
and appropriating public funds for the same purpose. The 
disposition of those who are at present charged with the 
responsibility for taking care of the situation in areas where 
distress is greatest is to do just as little as possible and to 
wait just as long as possible before doing anything. 

I hope this amendment will go into the bill and stay there 
if the bill shall pass. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas on which the yeas 
and nays have been called for. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HATFIELD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Morrison], but I am informed that if present he 
would vote as I shall vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. WHEELER] and withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
[Grass], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Ilinois 
(Mr. DENEEN], and will permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. HARRISON. On this question I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastincs]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Iowa (Mr. STECK] and 
will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WAGNER. On this question I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] 
and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NORBECK. I am paired with the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxuart] and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (after having voted in the 
negative). The present occupant of the chair transfers 
his pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] 
to the Senator from California [Mr. SHortrince] and will 
let his vote stand. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senators 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst and Mr. Haypren], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrrman], and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BROCK] are 
detained on official business. If present, these Senators 
would vote yea.“ 

Mr. FESS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Warerman] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Barkley Carey Prazier Johnson 
Black Connally George Jones 
Blaine Copeland Glenn Kendrick 
Blease Couzens Harris La Follette 
Bratton Dale Harrison McGill 
Bulkley Davis Hatfield McKellar 
Capper Dill Heflin McNary 
Caraway Fletcher Howell Norbeck 


Norris Shipstead Townsend Walsh, Mont. 
Nye Smith Trammell Williamson 
Robinson, Ark. Steiwer Wagner 
eppard Thomas, Okla Walsh, Mass. 
NAYS—16 

Bingham Hale Metcalf Phipps 
Fess Hebert Morrow Reed 
Goldsborough Kean Moses Tydings 

d Keyes Oddie Watson 

NOT VOTING—34 

Ashurst Goff Pine Stephens 
Borah Hastings Pittman Swanson 
Brock Hawes Ransdell Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hayden Robinson, Ind Vandenberg 
Broussard King Schall Walcott 
Cutting McMaster Shortridge Waterman 
Deneen Morrison Simmons Wheeler 
Gillett Partridge Smoot 
Glass Patterson Steck 


So Mr. Carrrn's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, so far as I know, the only 
remaining amendment is one on page 15, line 11, which 
was previously agreed to by the Senate but on which the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Braue] has filed a notice of 
a motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, line 11, after the numerals 
“ $21,237,708,” it is proposed to strike out the proviso. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the amendment m the com- 
mittee has been agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; but the en of 
the chair is trying to find out whether the motion to recon- 
sider was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. No; the motion to reconsider has not been 
agreed to, and I hope it will not be. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
BLAINE]. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, on January 10 the House 
incorporated in the pending bill the following provision on 
page 15: 

Provided, That none of the money appropriated in this act shall 
be used for the purchase of oleomargarine or butter substitutes 
for other than cooking purposes. 


Mr. President, this in a degree represents the economic 
struggle that is going on. 

When the dairymen of this country find that some 590,000 
pounds of butter substitutes are being used in the Army; 
when the dairymen of this country find that in our Fed- 
eral institutions such as St. Elizabeths Hospital there is 
no butter whatever used, notwithstanding the fact that but- 
ter is an essential food element in the treatment of mental 
cases; when the dairymen also find that nearly 1,000,000 
pounds of butter substitutes are used in the several insti- 
tutions under the control of the Federal Government, and 
that in some of the soldiers’ homes no butter whatever is 
used; when the dairymen of this country find that there 
is something like two to three million pounds of butter sub- 
stitutes for table purposes used by the Federal Govern- 
ment; then certainly we can not be surprised at the action 
of the House in incorporating this amendment in the bill. 

The President, by an Executive order, determines the com- 
ponent parts of the rations for the Army. The President, 
by an Executive order, has permitted the use of only 134 
ounces of butter per day in the Army. That means that the 
private soldier is getting 134 ounces for the three meals 
that he consumes daily. 

Anyone who has ever visited a military reservation will 
appreciate that the officers’ mess is always abundantly sup- 
plied with butter; but if you will go to the enlisted men’s 
mess you will find that there is scarcely any butter. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. The Senator does not mean that the officers’ 
mess is supplied with butter out of that issued for the 
troops, does he? 

Mr. BLAINE. I mean that the officers’ mess never lacks 
an abundance of butter. 
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Mr. REED. Then that is because the officers buy it for 
themselves with their own money. 

Mr. BLAINE. And the Government, which pays the en- 
listed man a meager sum per day, furnishes only 134 ounces 
per day of butter. 

Mr. REED. What has the officers’ mess to do with it? 

Mr. BLAINE. The officers’ mess has this to do with it: 
The officers are receiving a salary out of which they can 
afford to buy their butter. The enlisted man receives no 
such salary, and he is forced to eat butter substitutes. 

Mr. REED. Has the Senator ever eaten in the enlisted 
men’s mess? 

Mr. BLAINE. I have eaten in many enlisted men’s messes. 

Mr. REED. Did the Senator ever find a shortage of 
butter? 

Mr. BLAINE. I never found that there was any abun- 
dance of butter. It was the most precious thing in the mess; 
and the man who could get at the butter plate first was the 
fortunate man in the enlisted men’s mess. 

Mr. REED. The Senator’s experience has been very 
different from mine. 

Mr. BLAINE. Perhaps that is true; but I think the Sen- 
ator will readily recognize that if he were served 1% 
ounces of butter by the Senate Restaurant for three meals 
during the day, we would find him protesting at that 
meager supply of butter. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will yield, I think I would 
speak to the mess sergeant and ask him to spend some of 
the battery or company funds for a little more butter. 

Mr. BLAINE. The company funds? Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is not any reason in the world why the Govern- 
ment of the United States should not supply an abundance 
of wholesome food for the enlisted men. So this is not 
merely a dairymen’s fight; it is as well a fight for the 
enlisted soldier, the private soldier. 

It's Tommy this an’ Tommy that an’ Tommy, stay outside "— 
outside "— 


When it comes to butter 
But it's Mr. Atkins” when the trooper's on the tide. 


Let it be “Mr. Atkins” when it comes to the enlisted 
man’s mess, and give him a quantity of butter such as we 
require for ourselves. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it not true that in the Tropics it is 
almost impossible at times to keep butter; it becomes rancid 
quickly, and they are obliged to use oleomargarine? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the only tropical stations 
of importance at which the Army of the United States may 
be serving are the Philippine Islands and the Panama 
Canal. There is no trouble in having butter in the Panama 
Canal or the Philippines. Every Army officer has an 
abundance of butter. There is no difficulty whatever in 
transporting butter or in keeping under modern refrigera- 
tion for use in the Tropics—none whatever. So the men in 
the Tropics ought to have the same opportunity to be 
served with an abundance of wholesome food as the men 
in the Arctic regions or in this region of the world where 
they are serving in the Army. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. CAREY. I should like to ask the Senator if oleomar- 
garine is not made from the fat of cattle. 

Mr. BLAINE. There are many kinds of oleomargarine. 
There is that oleomargarine which is the natural product, 
made out of certain vegetable fats. In order to make that 
oleomargarine in semblance of butter, it becomes necessary 
to add artificial coloring. There is another form of oleo- 
margarine made out of vegetable fat known as palm oil; 
and by reason of a recent order of the Internal Revenue 
Department, that oleomargarine does not bear the 10 cents 
per pound tax. The department has held that oleomarga- 
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rine made out of palm oil contains no artificial coloring; that 
the palm oil produces an oleomargarine in semblance of 
butter of identically the same color as butter by reason 
of the natural coloring of the oil. 

There are other types of oleomargarine. I will now 
directly answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. CAREY. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me finish answering the question the 
Senator has already propounded. 

There is oleomargarine and butterine made out of certain 

animal fats. Sometimes it is made out of the filthy, dirty 
grease which comes from the packing houses, which has 
been renovated. In order to make that oleomargarine or 
butterine in semblance of butter, it becomes necessary to 
add artificial coloring. 
Then there is another form of oleomargarine made out 
of animal fats, and that is oleomargarine that is in sem- 
blance of butter made from the yellow fat of old dairy cows 
which are sent to the packing plants for slaughter. That 
animal fat has a yellow color like butter. So that animal 
fat is made into oleomargarine, and it is the yellow fat from 
the old dairy cows that makes the olemargarine or butterine 
in semblance of yellow butter. 

Mr. CAREY. Does the Senator mean to say that the only 
fat of cattle used for oleomargarine is from old dairy cows, 
that no fat from beef cattle is used? 

Mr. BLAINE. There are some of the packing plant greases 
which are of a little more value than that which goes into 
the soap industry, out of which oleomargarine and butterine 
are made, certainly. But I do not want to have that grease 
fed to the private soldier in our Army. 

Mr. CAREY. I do not want that done either, but I think 
it hurts the livestock industry if they can not sell oleomar- 
garine, and they have a right to the same consideration the 
dairyman receives. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator know how much of the 
fat of a steer in value, is made into oleomargarine, and the 
amount the producer of the livestock receives for that? 

Mr. CAREY. I am sorry I can not answer that. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is a mere bagatelle. It is never reflected 
in the price of beef or pork or mutton to the extent of a 
penny. 

Mr. CAREY. I think the sale of any product related to 
the livestock industry is reflected in the price. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not in favor of feeding packing house 
grease which comes from the livestock of this country to the 
private enlisted soldiers in our Army. I am in favor of giv- 
ing him the same rations afforded others in the Army. 

Mr. President, the action of the House is evidence of the 
economic struggle of the dairymen of this country. At no 
time in the last 30 years have dairy products been at such a 
low scale in price. To-day the price received for butter fat 
will not equal the cost of production. Yet we propose to 
permit the use of these substitutes; for whom? For the man 
who has no voice in the matter, for the men who is com- 
pelled to eat butter substitutes, for the private soldier, the 
enlisted man. 

It is true that the President of the United States could, by 
an Executive order, increase any of the component parts of 
the rations, so that the enlisted soldier might receive that 
which he ought to receive from the Government of the 
United States, but the President has not done that. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the motion to reconsider will 
prevail, and then that the amendment adopted by the Senate 
committee will be rejected. I ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 

I have been asked what the amendment is. On January 
10 the House inserted the following language in the pending 
bill, namely: 

That none of the money appropriated in this act shall be used 
for the purchase of oleomargarine or butter substitutes for other 
than cooking purposes. 

The Senate committee struck out the provision so incor- 
porated by the House, and the Senate adopted the amend- 
ment offered by the Senate committee. It adopted this when 
scarcely any of the Members of the Senate were on the floor, 
without any consideration whatever. For that reason I filed 
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my motion for reconsideration of the vote by which the 
amendment of the Senate committee was adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment of the committee 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

ie PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
TO 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Barkley Fletcher Johnson Partridge 

Bingham Frazier Jones Phipps 

Blaine George Kean Reed 

Blease Goff Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 

Bratton Goldsborough ill Schall 

Capper Hale ellar Sheppard 

Carey Harris Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 

Co Harrison Morrow Tydings 

Copeland Hatfield Moses Wagner 

Couzens Hebert Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 

Dale Norris Watson 

Fess Howell Nye Williamson 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-eight Senators hav- 


ing answered to their names—— 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. REED. 1 make the point of order that the Chair has 
not announced the result of the quorum call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-eight Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. COUZENS. I renew my motion, that we take a recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. FESS. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. I make the point that without a quorum no 
motion is in order except a motion to adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate entered into 
@ unanimous-consent agreement that when we conclude 
business to-day we shall recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 
The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

On a division, the motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
(at 6 o’clock p. m.), in accordance with the unanimous- 
consent agreement heretofore entered into, took a recess 
until to-morrow, Friday, January 30, 1931, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 29 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Albert M. Sames, of Arizona, to be United States district 
judge, district of Arizona, to succeed William H. Sawtelle, 
appointed United States circuit judge, ninth circuit. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Thomas J. Sparks, of Kentucky, to be United States attor- 
ney, western district of Kentucky. (He is now serving in 
this position under an appointment which expired January 
14, 1931.) 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
James H. Hammons, of Kentucky, to be United States 
marshal, eastern district of Kentucky. (He is now serving in 
this position under an appointment which expired January 
18, 1931.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 29, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, age by age shrouded in Thine eternal invis- 
ibility, in our darkest moods we find that faith in Thy 
personal presence is a terrible test. Have mercy upon us and 
forgive us; crown our beings with calmer spirits and wider 
vision that we may see that Thou art working everywhere, 
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even beyond the shadows, and keeping watch above Thine 
own. Happy is he who, looking up through the leafless 
branches, feels that Thou art there; happy is he who, looking 
beyond the dark depths of the open sky, feels that they are a 
canopy of blessing and that they only veil the unchangeable 
light; oh, happy is he who, when the day passes, feels that 
the night only unveils new worlds, and he sees deeper into 
the love which is at the heart of all. Save us from submis- 
sion to our lower impulses, for life is too high and too holy 
and our calling too sacred and too splendid. Through 
Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

JOHN T. DOYLE 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 4715) for the relief 
of John T. Doyle and pass the same, an identical House bill 
being on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of Senate 
bill 4715, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to issue a patent in fee to John T. Doyle, 
Crow allottee No. 1660, for land allotted to him under the provi- 
sions of the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 751), and designated 
as homestead. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, this is a rather unusual pro- 
cedure. What is the emergency and the necessity to con- 
sider this bill at this time? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, a similar House bill is on the 
Private Calendar far down, and very possibly would not be 
reached during the session. This is a matter that has to do 
with authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue a pat- 
ent in fee to a quarter-blood Crow Indian who has not lived 
on the reservation for many years, who lives in Wyoming 
and has exemplified the fact that he is entirely able to 
handle his own affairs. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, let us understand this par- 
liamentary situation so that we may all be treated alike as 
far as possible. Here is a bill that was passed by the Senate 
and is on the Private Calendar, and probably will not be 
reached during this session of Congress on account of the 
fact that the House has not had as many days for the con- 
sideration of the Private Calendar as in my opinion it 
should have, and as I think we ought to have, before the 
end of this session. If we are going to adopt this policy, 
then all a man has to do who has a bill on the Private Cal- 
endar is to go to the Senate and get it passed there, and 
then get up in the morning hour and ask the Speaker for 
recognition to submit a unanimous-consent request to have 
the bill passed. I have no objection to this bill. I assume 
that it has merit or it would not have been reported and 
placed upon the Private Calendar. I merely call attention 
to that particular policy at this time so that some time in 
the future when somebody wants that kind of recognition 
and that opportunity he may be able to have it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, may I say to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Leavitt] that I have a very worthy bill on the Private Cal- 
endar which has also been passed by the Senate, and that 
ought to be passed in the House by all means. It was 
within four numbers of being reached on the calendar the 
last time we had a call of the calendar during the last 
session of the House. Will the gentleman please suggest 
how I may approach the Speaker and the majority leader 
and induce them to consent to recognize me to make a simi- 
lar request to the one that the gentleman has just sub- 
mitted? Just what art has the gentleman that some of the 
rest of us do not have? 

Mr. LEAVITT. If the gentleman will permit, he has 
opportunity to pursue exactly the same procedure that I 
have followed in this case. It happens that I introduced the 
House bill, but I have brought the Senate bill up as chair- 
man of the committee. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. So did I this other bill that I 
refer to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It was only at the request of the Indian 
Bureau that I did that; but at the same time this is a bill 
that was unanimously favorably reported from the com- 
mittee and has the approval of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. It was placed on the calendar long in advance of the 
passage of the bill by the Senate. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. All that is true also with reference 
to my bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Anyone can follow the same procedure. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, if this is going to take time, I 
shall object. 

Mr, LEAVITT. Will the gentleman withhold that objec- 
tion for a moment? 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For the time being, I ask the gentle- 
man to withdraw his request. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of the 
privilege of the House and present a resolution which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi offers a 
resolution, under the privilege of the House, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RANKIN offers the following resolution: 

Whereas the chairman of the Committee on World War Veterans“ 
Legislation is unavoidably absent on account of illness and unable 
to be present and preside over said committee; and 

Whereas there is no one else authorized to act for him in 
said committee together and presiding over its deliberations; and 

Whereas there is pending before that committee various and 
sundry bills providing for relief for the disabled veterans of the 
World War, their widows, and orphans; and 

Whereas it is vitally necessary that said committee meet and! 
consider such legislation without delay: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the said Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
directed to meet in the committee room now provided for said 
committee on Tuesday, February 3, 1931, at 10 o’clock a, m., to 
elect a temporary chairman and consider the legislation pending, 
before said committee. 

Mr. MAPES. Is this a unanimous-consent request? | 

The SPEAKER. Itis introduced under the claim of privi) 
lege of the House. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the Speaker hold it is privileged? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not had much oppor- 
tunity to consider it. The Chair is inclined, however, to 
think that inasmuch as this committee is a legislative agent 
of the House and the question deals with legislative pro- 
cedure, it is a matter of privilege. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the resolution come as the act of the: 
committee or as the act of an individual Member of the: 
House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands as an act of an, 
individual Member of the House under the claim of privilege 
of the House. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I care to 
discuss the merits of the resolution; but the program of 
the House to-day is to take up a bill which has been pend- 
ing in the House and in Congress for a great many years, 
and I understand that those responsible for the business of 
the House would like to dispose of that bill to-day. Unless 
these extraneous matters are privileged I shall object to their 
being considered this morning. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Mississippi a question? The chairman of the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee is one of the most beloved and most honored Members: 
of this House. He is ill in the hospital. Here is a resolution 
that attempts to call a meeting and, so far as I know, the 
gentleman from South Dakota (Mr. Jonnson] has not been 
consulted in regard to it. It would seem to me that under 
the circumstances it would be a discourtesy to take up this 
resolution and pass it, even though it be privileged. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut that he is entirely mistaken. The gentleman from, 
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South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson] is ill; he can not be here to call 
this committee. This is no refiection on him. It is simply 
an attempt to get this committee together. 

Mr. TILSON. How will the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Jounson] receive this? 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from South Dakota can not 
be here. 

Mr. TILSON. I know; but the gentleman from South 
Dakota might at least be consulted, and I should dislike very 
much to do anything that might be considered by the gentle- 
man from South Dakota as a discourtesy. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman from Connecticut and the 
gentleman from Michigan will permit, this resolution is 
clearly privileged. If the gentlemen will permit it to go 
through there will be no controversy over it. If the gentle- 
men will consult the members of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Legislation on their side they will find that at least 
the members who have discussed the matter with me desire 
this committee called together. 

Mr. MAPES. Unless the Speaker holds this is privileged, 
without any reference to the merits of the resolution itself, 
but for the purpose of expediting legislation which everyone 
expects to be considered to-day, I object to its consideration 
to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Speaker has held it privileged. 

Mr. TILSON. I ask the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] as a matter of courtesy to a most honored Member 
of this House that it may go over until to-morrow so that 
some one may speak to the gentleman from South Dakota 
{Mr. Jounson] in regard to the matter. I should dislike 
very much to vote for such a resolution as this now, though 
I might do it to-morrow with perfect willingness. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman will agree with us to take it 
up to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. It will be in the same status to-morrow 
morning as it is now, but I should like very much to have it 
go over for a day until the gentleman from South Dakota 
LMr. JoHnson] may be consulted. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, with the understanding it will have 
the same status before the House to-morrow as it has at 
this time, I will agree to wait until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the resolution intro- 
duced under the claim of privilege of the House is in order. 
The Chair desires to emphasize the fact that he has said 
repeatedly it is always within the power of the House to call 
a meeting of a committee if it so desires under such cir- 
cumstances as these. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. Would it be in order to offer, under the 
claim of privilege of the House, a motion to call a meeting 
of a committee when the chairman of that committee is 
well and not in the hospital? 

The SPEAKER. Under those conditions the committee 
would be functioning, and it would be possible. Under these 
conditions it seems impossible. 

Mr. CRISP. How would it be possible for the committee 
to function when the chairman wilfully refuses to call the 
committee together? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, is it necessary to take up 
these extraneous matters? 

The SPEAKER. That question is not involved in the 
present situation. 

Mr. CRISP. I think it is. 

The SPEAKER. It does not in this case. 

Mr. RANKIN. This is a serious, honest attempt to get 
this committee together to consider legislation. 

The SPEAKER. And the Chair is aiding the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] so far as he can in that 
procedure. 

ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks on the subject 
of pending bonus legislation. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker and ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I insert a communication received by 
me from Col. R. H. Clagett, of the Knoxville Journal, which 
contains some very illuminating information on the subject 
of cash redemption of the soldiers’ bonus certificates. The 
Knoxville Journal conducted a poll of the ex-service men 
residing within its circulation on pending bonus legislation, 
and 5,476 ballots were cast in favor of immediate payment, 
5 ballots for the 25 per cent proposal, and 5 ballots in favor 
of the existing deferred-payment plan. 

Mr, Speaker, I regard the proposed bonus legislation the 
most important proposition pending before the Congress for 
the relief of the economic situation now confronting the 
Nation. A cash payment of the outstanding bonus certifi- 
cates will, in my judgment, do more to revive business and 
incidentally reduce unemployment and promote and speed 
up a general economic recovery than any other thing that 
could happen. The money thus put into immediate circula- 
tion will not benefit any one particular class or activity, 
but will permeate every avenue of our national life and will 
stimulate conditions generally. Of course, whatever legisla- 
tion is enacted should provide that the holders of these 
certificates shall have the option of continuing his certificate 
until it matures under existing law; however, I seriously 
doubt if any considerable number of holders would exercise 
such an option. 

Colonel Clagett’s letter is as follows: 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., January 23, 1931. 
Hon. J. WILL TAYLOR, 


Representative Second Congressional 
District of Tennessee, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: A few weeks ago the Knoxville Journal conducted a 
poll of World War veterans to ascertain their wishes in respect 
of payment of adjusted-compensation certificates. As a result 
of this poll 5,476 ballots were cast in favor of immediate cash 
payment, 5 ballots were cast in favor of 25 per cent, and 5 ballots 
were cast in favor of existing deferred-pa: t plan. It was 
one of the most extraordinary responses a newspaper poll 
that we have ever experienced. In addition to the ballots them- 
selves hundreds of letters were received from ex-service men de- 
claring their desire that their certificates be paid immediately. 
In presenting this matter the Journal printed arguments of Con- 
gressmen and others on all sides of the question so that there 
could be no misunderstanding about t The poll was conducted 
for only one week. 

Knowing your deep interest in the welfare of ex-service men, 
we are forwarding you the ballots as they were sent to the Jour- 
nal. Will you be so kind as to call their attention to Congress 
and, if you will, also call the attention of other Tennessee Rep- 
resentatives to the ballots that originated in their respective dis- 
tricts. Although most of them came from the second district, 
there are many from the first and third districts and a few from 
other districts in the State. 

With best wishes we are, yours respectfully, 
THE KNOXVILLE JOURNAL, 
R. H. 5 
General Manager. 


ASHA FAISON COLWELL WILLIAMS CHAPTER, UNITED DAUGHTERS 
OF THE CONFEDERACY 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, on last evening, in 
the caucus room of the House Offce Building, the Asha 
Faison Colwell Williams Chapter, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, held memorial exercises in memory of the late 
Senator Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, and the late Maj. 
CHARLES M. STEADMAN, of North Carolina. When this chapter 
was organized some two years ago these two distinguished 
citizens and gallant soldiers were present. Last night this 
chapter did honor to the one who followed Grant and wore 
the blue as well as to the one who followed Lee and wore the 
gray. Beautiful tributes were paid to these two men who 
lifted high the light of service for the guidance of our feet, 
and who gave so much of their heart’s devotion to our coun- 
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try’s cause. One of these beautiful tributes was paid by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Hancock] to Major 
STEDMAN, and, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp the 
address of the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I place herein the 
able and beautiful address of the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Hancock] on the late Maj. CHARLES 
M. Srepman, of North Carolina, delivered last evening in 
the caucus room of the House Office Building at the me- 
morial exercises held by the Asha Faison Colwell Williams 
Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy, honoring 
the memory of Major Stenman and the late Senator Francis 
E. Warren, of Wyoming. 

The address is as follows: 

MAJ. CHARLES M. STEDMAN 


The invitation extended to me through your chapter president 
to be present on this honored occasion and be given the privi- 
lege to record my estimate of the noble life and great career of 
a former honorary associate member of this chapter, the late 
CHARLES MANLEY STEDMAN, makes me very grateful and happy. To 
me it is a holy pleasure as well as a real inspiration to be per- 
mitted this evening to pay a tribute to the cherished memory of 
one of North Carolina’s most illustrious sons. 

Man's effort to analyze the life of a truly great man at best can 
be but an approximation. Being a member of the younger gen- 
eration it is unfortunate for me that I can not portray his life 
and character to you as could one who lived in close contact and 
with intimate personal knowledge of his active public career and, 
in consequence, draw upon a rich store of personal experiences 
and reminiscences to impress their characteristics upon you. As 
a young man I had known him as a small boy knows his people's 
hero, On the few occasions that I was privileged to see him, his 
personality, kindly and courtly manner, and majestic appearance 
made an inerasable impression upon me. Whenever he came to 
my home town, Oxford, men and women of every walk of life, 
as well as boys and girls, sought his presence to show their ad- 
miration and love; and I have been told that he was greeted 
in this same manner not only throughout the entire fifth dis- 
trict, which he represented in Congress for nearly 20 years, but 
also throughout the entire State of North Carolina. He was 
always affectionately referred to as the “ Major.” 

Major SrepmMan was born at Pittsboro in Chatham County, 
N. C., on January 29, 1841, 90 years ago to-morrow. His father, 
Nathan A. Stedman, was a man of strong character, ardent tem- 
perament, and decided political convictions. His mother, who 
was Miss Euphania Wilson White, of Richmond, Va., was a 
highly endowed woman and exerted a strong moral and intellec- 
tual influence upon young Stedman. Blessed with such fine 
parentage, Major Srepman’s early surroundings were conducive 
to those traits of character which in manhood he so beautifully 
exemplified. 

After receiving his scholastic training, first at the hands of 
Rey. Daniel McGilfrey (afterwards the well-known missionary to 
Siam), and later at Donaldson Academy at Fayetteville, to which 
place his parents moved when he was 12 years of age, at the age 
of 16 he entered the University of North Carolina. His brilliant 
record there won for him the admiration of both faculty and 
students. In 1861 he was graduated from this institution with 
the highest honors of his class. 

Immediately upon leaving the university, war having been 
declared between the North and the South, he enlisted as a private 
in the Fayetteville Independent Light Infantry, and served with 
that company in the First North Carolina Regiment at the Battle 
of Bethel, June 10, 1861, the first battle and the first Confederate 
victory of the war. Upon the organization of the Forty-fourth 
North Carolina Regiment he was appointed first lieutenant of the 
Chatham Company E, and his regiment was soon sent to Virginia, 
where he served under Lee and in most of his campaigns. Because 
of his genius in military strategy and bravery in action, he was 
soon promoted to be captain of his company and then to be major 
of his regiment. He was wounded at the Wilderness, at Spottsyl- 
vania Courthouse, and on the Squirrel Level Road in front of 
Petersburg. In the army, as at school and at college, he exhibited 
those traits which afterwards characterized his honorable career as 


at Pittsboro in 1867 he settled in Wil- 
mington and entered upon the practice of his profession. Here he 
built up a large and lucrative practice, and because of his excep- 
tional ability soon won the respect and esteem of both the bench 
and the bar. In 1884 he received the nomination of the Demo- 
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cratic Party for the office of lieutenant governor and was elected 
on the ticket with the late Governor Scales. In this office he 
made a brilliant record and earned the reputation of having been 
one of the finest and fairest presiding officers which the Senate 
of North Carolina had had in all its great history. In 1888 and 
again in 1904 he was a candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for governor, but was defeated in both campaigns after a brilliant 
and memorable contest. Both of these contests served to bring 
out his noble qualities in fine relief. On the day after his defeat 
for the governorship in the last contest he made a statement 
which should be treasured by every man in public life and re- 
corded by historians as an example to all true patriots; “The 
man to whom no greater calamity comes through life than dis- 
appointment in securing an office should be counted fortunate 
and happy. I value the honor and glory of North Carolina far 
above my own aspirations or the aspirations of any man, and I 
believe the success of the Democratic Party to be inseparably 
connected with the prosperity and good name of our State. So 
thinking, when our great in convention assembled has de- 
clared its choice, its actions should receive an honest and cheerful 
acquiescence.” 

In 1908 he moved to Greensboro and continued in the practice 
of law. During this period he was recognized as one of the lead- 
ing lawyers of the State and held many positions of honor and 
trust. 


In 1910 he was nominated and elected to represent the fifth 
congressional district of North Carolina, known as the Imperial 
Fifth,” in the Congress of the United States, and for eight con- 
secutive times thereafter was the unanimous choice of his party 
and the successful candidate. As a legislator he was wise, 
thoughtful, tireless, progressive, and practical. He was always a 
friend and tribune of the people. 

Within the past few weeks it was my happy duty, together with 
several of North Carolina's distinguished Representatives in Con- 
gress, to present North Carolina's bid and claims for the establish- 
ment of the new soldiers“ home to be located in the southeast, 
and among the claims presented especial emphasis was given the 
fact that North Carolina was the home of Maj. CHARLES M. STED- 
man. I felt then, and I feel now, that the location of this home 
in North Carolina would be a beautiful and deserving offering to 
the memory of this brave and gallant soldier. 

In his departure last year from the life here to the greater life 
beyond, the last of those who followed Grant and the last of those 
who followed Lee passed out of the Congress of our country. I 
deem it worthy that the picture which was made several years ago 
of the two distinguished Americans whose memory we honor this 
evening should be enlarged and preserved in the Halls of Congress 
as a fine portrayal of the spirit of friendship and brotherly love 
of a united people. In doing this the ties which bind every sec- 
tion of our country will be made stronger and more enduring. The 
descendants of both Union and Confederate soldiers, as they 
rejoice over the glory of our reunited country and gaze in rever- 
ence upon this portrait, will rise up and with one acclaim bless 
the name of Francis E. Warren and CHARLES M. STEDMAN. 

To-day Major Srepman lies at rest among the people whom he 
loved and who in return were loving and loyal to him. To many 
in the years to come his name may be but a memory. But his 
courage in war, his patriotism in peace, his unselfish devotion to 
the rights of man, are a memory which sweetens the sleep of 
every North Carolinian, strengthens the arm of every American, 
and heartens the hope and inspires with ambition every young 
man who wants to do the right for the right's sake in this new 
age in which we now live. May the God of our fathers bless to 
us the eternal memory of Maj. CHARLES MANLY STEDMAN, North 
Carolina's great son of the Confederacy. 


RESALE PRICE BILL 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I call up House Resolution 245. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up a 
resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Resolution 245 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be 
in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 11, a bill to protect trade-mark owners, distributors, 
and the public against injurious and uneconomic practices in the 
distribution of articles of standard quality under a disting 
trade-mark, brand, or name. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
the amendments thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Arkansas rise? 


Mr. PARKS, To make a point of order. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PARKS. This matter has been pending for 10 or 
15 years 

The.SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. PARKS. I am trying to get to it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of 
order without argument. 

Mr. PARKS. I am trying to do that. I make the point 
of order that there is not a quorum present, but I wanted 
to make a point of order on another matter. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman wants to make a point 
of order on another matter the gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PARKS. I make the point of order that there is 
not a quorum present. 2 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] Two hundred and twenty-one Members are present, 
a quorum. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, I shall take only a minute in presenting this 
rule and then shall yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLY], who is the author of the bill. 

The purpose of this resolution is to make in order the 
immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 11) to protect 
trade-mark owners, distributors, and the public against 
injurious and uneconomic practices in the distribution of 
articles of standard quality under a distinguishing trade- 
mark, brand, or name, and is commonly known through- 
out the country as the Capper-Kelly bill. 

The Committee on Rules conducted hearings on this bill 
last May, and at the urgent request of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which had previously 
reported the bill by an almost unanimous vote, reported 
this resolution. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I know the gentleman does not want 
to make a misstatement. The bill was not reported by an 
almost unanimous vote. If I remember correctly it was 
reported by a majority of 1 vote, certainly not to exceed 2 
or 3 votes. 

Mr. PURNELL. The hearings before the Rules Committee 
indicated that it was reported by a vote of 11 to 6, with some 
6 or 7 members absent. 

Mr. PARKER. Twelve to nine. 

Mr. BURTNESS. My recollection was that it was 11 to 
10, but that is immaterial. 

Mr. PURNELL. Be that as it may, this bill is before 
the House at the urgent request of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, which reported it favorably. 

The matter is of such general importance and has been 
discussed so much throughout the country that the Commit- 
tee on Rules did not want to take the responsibility of with- 
holding consideration and, therefore, this resolution is pre- 
sented. It makes consideration in order to-day. This is 
the customary rule. The resolution provides for two hours 
of general debate, to be divided equally between the chair- 
man and ranking member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, at the conclusion of which the bill 
will be read for amendment, under the 5-minute rule, fol- 
lowing which the previous question will be considered as 
ordered, and one motion to recommit will be in order. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Of course, I am not opposed to a rule 
for consideration and I do not want to be construed as tak- 
ing that position. This rule was reported toward the end 
of the last session, at a time when there was a great deal of 
congestion in the House. 

Mr. PURNELL, June 11. 

Mr. BURTNESS. When it was necessary to cut the time 
as much as possible if the bill were to be considered before 
the close of that session. 

Mr. PURNELL. That is a fact. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Iam wondering whether the committee 
has since that time considered the advisability of allowing 
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more time than just one hour on a side. This is a tre- 
mendously important question, a very controversial ques- 
tion, and I know there is a demand for a great deal of time. 
I was wondering whether the Rules Committee does not feel 
it would be proper to allow more than one hour on each side, 
so that there might be a thorough discussion of the bill? 

Mr. PURNELL. I will say that the committee has not dis- 
cussed that question since reporting this resolution. We felt 
and feel now that two hours of general debate, with full 
opportunity under the 5-minute rule, will be sufficient, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that this is the short session of 
Congress and that we would like to see this bill completed 
to-day. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I realize that if it had been considered 
in the closing days of the last session more than one hour 
on a side could not have been allowed, but I think the legis- 
lative situation now is different. We have sent a great 
many bills over to the other body and, while we have not 
been stalling, we have not been under the pressure we were 
under toward the end of the last session. For that reason 
I was in hopes the Rules Committee might favorably con- 
sider the question of somewhat increasing the time. A num- 
ber of gentlemen sitting around here now are saying that 
two hours is not enough time. I want to make that sugges- 
tion to the gentleman. 

Mr. PURNELL. The purpose of this bill, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, according to the bill itself is to protect trade-mark 
owners, distributors, and the public against injurious and 
uneconomic practices in the distribution of articles of stand- 
ard quality under a distinguishing trade-mark, brand, or 
name. 

In brief, the bill permits a contract between vendor and 
vendee that the vendee will not resell an article or com- 
modity specified in the contract except at a stipulated price. 

I am not going to take any time to discuss the merits of 
the proposed legislation, but this bill seems to offer some ray 
of hope to the little independent dealer, especially in the 
rural community, who is the backbone of that community 
and who is to-day fighting the onward march of the chain 
store, which is about to crucify him, with his back against 
the wall. I hope if the bill is passed and enacted into law 
it will serve that purpose. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PURNELL. I have promised some time to gentlemen 
here. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman stated that the reason 
the Rules Committee reported out this resolution was be- 
cause they did not want to assume the responsibility of 
preventing consideration of the proposed legislation. Is 
that the only reason the Committee on Rules had for report- 
ing out the resolution? . 

Mr. PURNELL. No; the Rules Committee does not op- 
erate on that basis. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the Rules Committee indorse this 
legislation? 

Mr. PURNELL. It has brought it before the House. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Simply for the purpose of consider- 
ation. 

Mr. PURNELL. What other function has the Rules Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Can the gentleman state, in a general 
way, in what manner it will help the little independent retail 
dealer? 

Mr. PURNELL. I said that was contended. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will it apply to the sale of farm 
machinery? 

Mr. PURNELL. I shall ask the gentleman to submit that 
interrogatory to the author of the bill, to whom I am about 
to yield. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman has the floor to explain 
the bill and its purposes and he himself has expressed the 
hope that the bill be enacted into law. 

Mr. PURNELL. If the gentleman recalls my statement, 
I said it is contended this bill will do certain things, and 
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if it is enacted into law I most certainly hope those purposes 
will be accomplished. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman does not wish to state 
what it will accomplish, but what it is supposed to accom- 

lish? 
P Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman realizes, I am sure, I am 
presenting a resolution here which will make in order the 
consideration of this bill, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will it apply to the resale of farm 
machinery? 

Mr. PURNELL. Iam not sure; perhaps it will. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman surely is not in doubt as 
to whether it applies to farm machinery if the name of the 
manufacture or the trade-mark is on it? 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman is probably correct. 

Mr. BURTNESS. For instance, if it is a McCormick or a 
Deering combine. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, the author of the bill [Mr. 
Ketty]. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
of course, I do not need to say that this is a day I long 
have sought. I have endeavored in every way possible here 
and elsewhere to arouse an interest in what I consider 
to be a fundamental principle of honest, fair business, which 
involves the future of our American system of business. 

Here is a rule which provides for fair consideration, 
under the general rules of the House, of the bill H. R. 11, 

known as the fair trade act. It has been before the House 

for years, and I want to assure you that if anyone has 
any doubt about its importance you have the highest au- 
thority in the United States. 

This bill had its inception in a magnificent dissenting 
opinion by a magnificent Associate Justice of the Supreme 

Court, Oliver Wendell Holmes. [Applause.] In his dis- 
senting opinion in the Doctor Miles case of 1911, which was 
the first time the principle of resale price agreements 
reached the Supreme Court, here is what he said in dis- 
senting to the majority opinion: 

I can not believe that in the long run the public will profit 
| by this court permitting knaves to cut reasonable prices for 
some ulterior purpose of their own and thus to impair, if not 
destroy, the production and sale of articles which it is assumed 
| to be desirable that the public should be able to get. 

The moment that dissent was given it was inevitable that 
there would be an effort made to translate that opinion into 
law, and that effort immediately began. Public-minded men 
all over this country took an interest in the question. 
Among them was then Attorney, now Associate Justice, 
Louis D. Brandeis, of the United States Supreme Court. He 

wrote the first bill that was submitted to Congress to legal- 
ize this contract, and this is what he said about it: 

The Supreme Court merely expresses its opinion that such agree- 
| ments are against public policy, and it believes Congress meant to 
` prohibit them when it enacted the Sherman law. 

I submit that this is an erroneous supposition. There is nothing 
against the public interest in allowing me to make an agreement 
with a retail dealer—the public interest clearly demands that 
price fixing be permitted. 

Thomas A. Edison, whose name shines like one of his own 
lights as a symbol for square dealing, makes this statement: 

Fair competition between manufacturers is a good and will 
inevitably result in fair prices to the public. The competition 
developed by the price-cutting methods of certain retailers is harm- 
ful to the manufacturer, destructive to the legitimate dealer, and 


of no lasting benefit to the small portion of the public temporarily 
affected by it. I heartily approve of the Capper-Kelly bill, 


The President of the United States had experience with 
this problem, because for eight years he was Secretary of 
Commerce. In his speech at Palo Alto here is what he said: 


As Secretary of Commerce I have been greatly impressed by the 
fact that the foundation of American business is the independent 
business man. We must maintain his opportunity and his indi- 
vidual service. He and the public must be protected from unjust 


competition, from domination, and predatory business. 


If any Member of this House wants reasons for giving 
consideration to this measure, I give him the names of 
Holmes, Brandeis, Edison, and Hoover. 
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Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for the legalization of resale 
price agreements between independent manufacturers and 
independent dealers where identified products are involved. 
It ought to be thoroughly understood, and yet there has been 
vast misrepresentation about it. 

This contract is now and always has been legal in the 
great commercial countries like England, France, Germany, 
Spain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and all the important 
countries of the world. 

State courts have declared it legal, and it was in general 
use in interstate commerce up to 1911. 

There is nothing strange about this proposal to give the 
little manufacturer a chance with the big corporations and 
combines engaged in manufacturing. 

I want you to remember that neither the Supreme Court 
nor no other court has ever said that there was anything 
wrong about price maintenance in itself. They have inter- 
fered with that policy only as it relates to agreements. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. COX. Did not Justice Hughes in the Miles suit say 
that this contract did constitute a restraint of trade, not 
only under the antitrust law but under the administration 
of the common law? 

Mr, KELLY. I have quoted Justice Holmes and Justice 
Brandeis in saying that that position was erroneous. The 
only reason we are acting here to-day is because it is neces- 
sary for Congress to establish public policy. As a matter of 
fact, many manufacturers to-day are controlling the resale 
price with judicial sanction. 

How do they do it? This is one way: They establish their 
own chain stores and sell their own products, and control 
the final price on every unit. They can go further and 
establish an exclusive retail agency and control the final 
price of every unit through that method. That is the way 
the automobile industry has made its marvelous progress. 
Then the Supreme Court has ruled that the General Elec- 
tric Co. has a right to consign its Mazda lamps to 33,000 
separate retailers, and maintain the price by keeping title 
until the consumer buys the article. It thus names the 
price. The Supreme Court also has said that a manufac- 
turer may announce in advance his intention to refuse to 
sell to price cutters. That system has been established by 
many great concerns that have capital enough to put agents 
all over this country, because the Supreme Court said that 
if information as to price cutters came from other retailers 
then it becomes an implied contract and is illegal, That is 
the situation at the present time. What does it mean to the 
little independent manufacturer? He is helpless, for he does 
not have the capital to use any of these methods. There- 
fore, what this bill will do, so far as the little manufacturer 
is concerned, is to put the little fellow on an equal basis so 
he may compete with great manufacturers who now have an 
advantage. We have heard on the floor of this House since 
the 3d of December that this is a manufacturers’ bill, that it 
is for the purpose of giving an unjust privilege to the great 
manufacturers to obtain more profits, and yet everyone of 
you sitting before me has had a letter from the Associated 
Grocer Manufacturers of America asking you to vote against 
this bill. 

The Associated Grocer Manufacturers of America is a 
great aggregation with headquarters in New York City. On 
their list you will find packers, those concerns which it has 
been insinuated are for this bill. These packers are named 
in that letter that you received. They frankly say that 
they oppose this bill. Why? Is it reasonable that if we 
are going to give them some unusual and undue advantage 
to secure extra profits that they would be asking you to 
vote against the bill? They know that when this bill goes 
through the little independent packers and producers who 
are now helpless will compete effectively with them. That 
is the reason they oppose it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 3 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two 
more minutes. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, before that is done, will 
the gentleman from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There are one or two questions I would 
like to propound to the gentleman from Pennsylvania on 
phases of this bill that he has not yet had an opportunity to 
discuss, and with the gentleman’s permission—I understand 
he is going to yield me 30 minutes—I would like to yield to 
the gentleman three or four of those minutes. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. And the Chair understands that the 
gentleman also yields two minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennrylvania is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am more interested in the detailed 
working of the bill than I am in what the Supreme Court 
has said. The gentleman referred to the protest of the 
Grocer Manufacturers’ Association. Every Member of this 
body this morning received a protest from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation against this bill. I want the gen- 
tleman to explain to this House just how this bill will affect 
the farmer. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And will the gentleman let me follow 
that by submitting a question to the gentleman? 

Mr. RAMSEYER,. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am one of those, and I speak can- 
didly, who from his present understanding of this bill has 
grave doubts as to whether it is going to effectuate the relief 
for the independent mercantile operator that is claimed for 
it. I want the gentleman to explain how, under the opera- 
tion of this bill, the little, independent merchant is going 
to get relief from the chain-store system. 

Mr. KELLY. I will take up that phase of it, and then 
try to get to the question of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
RAMSEYER]. In general debate we will have a chance to go 
further into it. 

There is a very real evil, admitted by everybody, in retail- 
ing, and that is the predatory practice of taking a standard, 
widely known, and widely desired article and cutting its 
price, and in that way luring the public into the store and 

them to buy other things at excessive profits. 
I do not make that statement on my own authority, because 
William J. Baxter, the highly paid research specialist of the 
chain stores, has said that that is their system. 
He maintains that it is perfectly proper to lose money on a 
well-known article that can be compared and then make 
up the loss and more on “ blind ” articles, as he called them— 
articles that have no name; that can not be compared. In 
the National Cash Register office in Dayton last spring I 
picked up a booklet put out by Mr. Gallagher, the head of a 
chain of drug stores. He went into detail and stated that 
the system of chain stores is to sell well-known goods at less 
than the cost of production, and then sell other goods to a 
point where the profit is large over the whole transaction. 
That system can not be successfully denied, for there is 
ample testimony from chain-store spokesmen. 

The little independent, next door to a chain-store unit, is 
immediately faced with the proposition that either he must 
cut his prices to compete with the chain store or refuse to 
sell the identified article on which he can no longer make 
any profit. 

Of course, he can not continue losing money on articles 
as can the unit of the chain store, whose losses may be 
recouped through a thousand other units. Yet the general 
scale of prices may be higher in the chain store than in the 
independent establishment. 

The public is deceived and duped into believing that they 
get bargains on all articles in the chain store when, as a 
matter of fact, they are paying exorbitant prices on many 
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of them. The result of that practice has been that 300,000 
little independent merchants have been put out of business 
in the last eight years largely this practice of 
chain stores. This is the weapon they use for the destruc- 
tion of the independent. That is why this opposition comes 
here to-day. Let us give the little independent retailer a 
fair chance to sell his identified goods in fair competition 
with the chain stores, and he will ask no favors from you 
or me. I have taken the hands of thousands of them in 
the last 10 years and talked to many of them personally, 
and I have never had one of them say he was afraid of 
the chain-store system on account of its size. What they 
do fear is this deadly unfair competition, this practice of 
fooling their customers into believing that everything is 
sold at a bargain price when in fact extortionate prices are 
secured on unknown, unstandardized goods. 

As to the question of the interest of the farmer, I read 
the other day the letter sent me by L. J. Taber, master of 
the National Grange, showing how farm products were 
made leaders by chain stores and the market disorganized 
and depressed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLY] has expired. 

Mr. KELLY. Also, I want to state that the manufacturers 
of agricultural implements whom this agreement affects 
must be in competition. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Netson]. I understand the 
other side has agreed to yield him 10 minutes. 

Mr. PURNELL. If the gentleman desires, I will yield 
him 10 minutes now, or I will yield it if he requires the addi- 
tional time later. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, my attitude toward this measure is well ex- 
pressed in the words of the condemned murderer who was 
led out on to the gallows and asked, before the black cap 
was drawn down over his eyes, if he had anything to say. 
He looked around at the hastily constructed scaffold, tested 
it with his weight, and said: “Yes; I have. I don’t think 
this danged thing is safe.” [Laughter.] That is the way 
I feel about this bill. 

PRESENT TITLE A PERVERSION OF TERMS 


To my mind, this act might well be entitled “A bill to 
commit legislative sabotage on the delicate mechanism of 
production and distribution that has already suffered too 
much from political experimentation.” [Applause.] 

ORGANIZED OPPOSITION 

That I am not alone in this view is attested by the fact 
that such legislation is strenuously opposed by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the National Grange, the proper 
department of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
perhaps the largest organization of women in the world; 
the American Farm Bureau, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, the National Retail Furniture Association, the 
National Retail Shoe Association, the Garment Retailers of 
America, the National Association of Retail Clothiers, the 
National Grocery Manufacturers’ Association, by hundreds 
of trade organizations and chambers of commerce through- 
out the country, and by the inarticulate and unorganized 
millions constituting the consumers of this Nation, upon 
whom organized minorities, through threats of political 
reprisals, are daily laying new burdens. 


CLASS LEGISLATION 


It is foreign to the spirit of our legislative policies and 
against the tradition of our democracy for the Government 
of the United States to be placed in the position of extend- 
ing economic protection to any particular business group, 
whether of manufacturers or distributors. 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLY. The effort of this measure is to take the 
Government’s hand off of business, because a restriction has 
been placed on it. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. The gentleman may make that 
statement to the House when he gets his time. I do not 
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‘agree with the gentleman. I say this measure is the most 
unjust, uneconomic, and dangerous proposition that was 
ever brought before this House during my time. LApplause.] 

This bill constitutes the most objectionable sort of class 
legislation. It is in the interest of the producer. It is of no 
substantial benefit to the retailer. It lays a tremendous 
burden on the consumer. The act proposes to give to the 
manufacturers of the country the privilege which Congress 
refused to the farmers of the Nation—that of fixing the sell- 
ing price of their products. Under this act a manufacturer 
may affix a trade name to practically any article—to “any 
object of commerce,” to the necessities of life, to flour, 
bread, meats, canned goods, cereals, crackers, to drugs and 
medicines, to clothing of all sorts, to plumbing and heating 
apparatus, to cement, gasoline, and building materials—and 
may then declare the uniform price at which the article may 
be sold the country over. This he may do with no govern- 
mental or other agency to determine whether the article is 
of standard or inferior quality, whether it possesses merit or 
lacks merit, whether it is in open competition or controlled 
by a monopoly, whether the price is fair or exorbitant. The 
manufacturer may sell the goods, receive full pay for them, 
and yet retain control over their disposition and selling 

ce, 
pc CONSTITUTES FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE IN EXISTING LAW 

This act would legalize two things that are now, and al- 
ways have been, illegal in this country; restriction on aliena- 
tion and price fixing. s 

It has been uniformly held by our Supreme Court that 
restrictions on alienation, price fixing, and destruction of 
competition, such as that proposed by this bill, is injurious 
to the public interest, and contracts seeking to accomplish 
these ends have uniformly been held to be void. In legal 
recognition and enforcement of these principles stand the 
constitutions or statutes of some 30 States, the Sherman Act, 
the Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade Commission act. 


NOT A RESTORATION OF FORMER RIGHTS 


It is claimed by the proponents of this measure that the 
passage of this legislation will simply restore to the manu- 
facturers rights of resale-price contract which they enjoyed 
previous to the passage of the Sherman Act. Such is not the 
case. There was never a legal recognition in this country by 
our Supreme Court of the right of an owner of a branded 
or trade-marked article, as such, to fix the resale price on 
the same. There were for a time erroneous decisions of the 
lower Federal courts, long since overruled, that the owner of 
a patented or copyrighted article, having a legal monopoly, 
might project that monopoly by fixing the price at which it 
should sell. But such is not the law at the present time. 
This act would give to any man who stamped an article 
with his trade name greater privileges than the law now 
gives to the owner of a patented or copyrighted article. 

Mr. MERRITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. MERRITT. We do not claim that what the gentle- 
man says is not the decision of the Supreme Court, but what 
we do say is that the common law of England and the 
common law of this country, before the Supreme Court 
decision, was that a sale with a condition is legal. It is legal 
in England now and it always has been legal in England 
under the common law. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. We fought the Civil War to deter- 
mine the proposition that the Supreme Court of the United 
States was the final authority in the interpretation of law in 
this country. 

The Supreme Court in this celebrated Miles case declared 
that the restriction on alienation and price fixing involved 
in that case were invalid both at common law and under the 
act of Congress of July 2, 1890. In the Boston Store case, 
embodied in the report of your committee, it was contended 
that such restrictions on alienation were valid at common 
law, and so do not offend the Sherman Act. In that case 
the court said: 


There can be no doubt that the alleged price-fixing contract 
* * œ was contrary to the general law and void. 
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The general law was the Sherman Act, and the Sherman 
Act was passed to preserve the common-law right of freedom 
of trade. 

Mr. MERRITT. Is it not true that our claim is not that 
the Supreme Court did not decide the Boston Store case, as 
the gentleman says, but that it also said the common law of 
England as well as of this country applied? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. If the Supreme Court made a 
mistake, you can not blame me for it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Is it not true that as early as Coke's 
Commentaries on Littleton it was announced that under the 
common law there could be no such resale price fixing and 
that has always been the law. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I have seen it so stated. Cer- 
tainly such is the established law of the United States and 
has been from the beginning of our Government, It has 
always been the established law of this country that you can 
not place such restrictions as here contemplated on the 
alienation of personal property; that is, a man who owns 
personal property which he has bought and paid for can 
sell it to any person to whom he may desire to sell it at any 
price he sees fit. 


ALLEGED EVILS AIMED AT 


The alleged evil at which this bill is ostensibly aimed is 
that of predatory price cutting, uneconomic price cutting 
amounting to an unfair method of competition, but the bill 
goes further and seeks to do away with all price cutting 
in branded goods. 

I want to say that this bill is all bad, even its title. The 
title of this bill is most misleading. I do not want to be 
facetious over a serious matter, but I could best character- 
ize the title of this bill in the words of a French-Canadian 
farmer up in Aroostook County of my State, that great 
potato-raising section so ably represented by my colleague, 
Mr. Snow. This man had bought some fertilizer to put on 
his potatoes. It did not analyze out according to the formula 
printed on the bag. He expressed the situation in these 
words: “She don’t smell on the inside like she read on the 
label.” [Laughter and applause.] 

My friends, the title of this bill is most misleading. It 
reads, “To protect trade-mark owners, distributors, and 
the public against injurious and uneconomic practices in the 
distribution of articles of standard quality.” With no gov- 
ernmental or other agency to determine anything about the 
quality, it is going to protect any article upon which a man 
simply stamps his name. Under the guise of preventing 
injurious and uneconomic practices you will find that it de- 
stroys competition of all kinds, not only injurious compe- 
tition but beneficial competition, not only uneconomic but 
economic competition; that it seeks to do away with not 
only unfair methods of competition but with absolutely fair 
methods of competition. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, this law does not apply to any 
trade-marked or branded articles unless they come in com- 
petition with other trade-marked or branded articles. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Will the gentleman tell me who 
is going to determine that? Does not the gentleman know 
that the Federal Trade Commission in 1916 investigated 
this matter and made a report in which it said that a law 
such as this could not be passed with safety without some 
governmental agency having supervision? 

Mr. MAPES. Could not the gentleman’s answer be ap- 
plied to any act which Congress passes? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Very likely. 

Mr. MAPES. The courts must interpret it. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I want to say further that the 
Stevens bill, the original Kelly bill, and the bill put in by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wyant] all provided 
for some governmental or other agency to which general 
prices had to be submitted for approval, this agency also to 
pass on the fairness of the prices charged. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Upon the question asked by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes] the competition is with 
commodities of the same general class; that is to say, hats 
in competition with other hats and not in competition with 
the same kind of hats. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I want to say that price cutting, 
as such, must be distinguished from predatory price cutting. 
Price cutting is practiced to-day all over the country by the 
most ethical and responsible dealers in all lines of goods, and 
I ask you to consider this. 

Price cutting is the only method by which the economies 
of increased purchasing power, superior organization, greater 
efficiency and decreased operating costs may be distributed 
to the consuming public. When you say here in a bill that 
you will stop all competition in these branded articles, you 
are putting a premium on inefficiency; you are destroying 
all opportunity for the development of more efficient and 
cheaper methods of distribution; you are destroying the 
liberties of commerce and the rights of the consuming public 
of the United States. 

Predatory price cutting on the other hand constitutes so 
infinitesimal a proportion of the total sales of identified 
goods that it is practically negligible. It is but a sporadic 
symptom of the keenness of commercial competition, an 
inevitable result of a particular method of distribution— 
that of high-powered advertising—and does not warrant 
legislative interference with the accepted economic and legal 
theories of centuries. There are evils in all forms of com- 
petitive effort which, if specifically forbidden by law, would 
emasculate all our commercial and professional activities. 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY. The gentleman talks about raising prices; 
it is our contention that this power, as has beén shown by 
the automobile industry, will mean lower prices. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. In the automobile industry the 
automobiles are sold through agencies, and they are the 
private property of the men who sell them. You do not 
want to contend in the House of Representatives that a man 
who owns property can not do what he pleases with it in 
the matter of the sale price. I do not want to discuss that, 
however, because it does not touch the principles involved 
in this bill in the remotest respect. [Applause.] Any man 
who has any conception of the laws of political economy 
will understand that that is an entirely different question 
from the one we are considering here. 

A REASONS ADVANCED FOR LEGISLATION 

Before we reverse & conception of public policy as old as 
our Government, before we seek to change the entire eco- 
nomic structure of our merchandising system, and lightly 
set aside the social and economic principles under which we 
have prospered as no other people have ever before pros- 
pered, let us carefully consider the reasons put forward for 
this legislation. The two main ones are these: 

First. Because some retail dealers advertise and sell certain 
trade-marked articles at an extremely low price, thus, it is 
claimed, injuring the good will and business of the manu- 
facturer. 

Second. Because, mirabile dictu, the passage of this act 
will put an end to this cut-price competition and place the 
small local dealer on a competitive basis with the great chain 
store and other combinations. 

Simply stating these propositions proclaims their ab- 
surdity. 


MANUFACTURER NEEDS NO ADDITIONAL PROTECTION 


So far as this first claim is concerned—that the manufac- 
turer needs protection for the good will inherent in the 
article which he manufactures and advertises—even a cur- 
sory reading of the hearings on a similar bill will convince 
any disinterested person that these cut-price sales, indulged 
in by less than 1 per cent of the dealers—sales which adver- 
tise the merits of the article and increase the number of its 
users—are not materially impairing the good will or busi- 
ness of the manufacturer. On the contrary, it will show that 
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a representative group of these companies dealing in trade- 
marked and nationally advertised articles have severally 
capitalized their so-called good will at from $1,000,000 to 
$57,000,000, upon which fictitious values the American public 
are paying dividends. A characteristic example cited was 
that of the company handling Listerine. It was shown that 
in the course of a reorganization of this concern, while its 
tangible assets were $1,000,000, its good will was capitalized 
on the basis of $20,000,000. No general impairment of the 
large profits of these concerns was shown. Yet it is to 
protect these enormous items of good will and these tremen- 
dous profits which need no protection that we are asked to 
reverse our conception of public interest, to revoke the com- 
mon law of State and Nation, partially to repeal the Sher- 
man Act, the Clayton Act, and the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, to run counter to the public policy 
and police laws of the various States, and to remove the only 
protection that the consumer now has against monopoly and 
restraint of trade, namely, competition in the field of dis- 
tribution. Such protection is comparable to taking the shirt 
off the back of a small boy in a winter’s storm to wrap it 
around the neck of a strong man in a fur coat. 
A MANUFACTURER'S BILL 

This is a manufacturer's bill. It was with this class that 
the movement originated back in the early eighties. It has 
been this class, down through the years, that has persistently 
sought, by subtle methods and devious devices, to circumvent 
the law and attain their ends, always to be stopped by those 
guardians of the people’s rights—the courts. These manu- 
facturers are now demanding through legislation what our 
Supreme Court has uniformly held to be against public 
interest, and this in the face of the fact that they are pros- 
pering enormously under the present system. 

RETAILER NOT BENEFITED 


No hearings have ever been held on this particular meas- 
ure, thus giving notice to the country of its provisions. This 
is not the original Capper-Kelly bill which your retailers 
asked you to support. The only provision in that original 
measure in the interests of the retailer and in the interests 
of a uniform retail selling price has been cut out. That was 
the clause providing that the wholesaler, purchasing under 
a price-fixing contract from the manufacturer, should re- 
quire any dealer to whom he might resell the commodity to 
agree in turn not to resell except at a stipulated price. This 
was the part of the bill designed to secure uniformity of 
selling terms among retailers and to prevent price cutting. 
It is not in this measure. The legislation had hard going. 
It was loaded down too heavily. Something had to be jetti- 
soned to prevent its foundering. So the manufacturer, with 
his usual magnanimity, threw the retailer overboard. If 
this legislation passes, the retailer, too late, will find him- 
self, not a Noah on an ark that is to save him from the flood 
of chain-store competition, but will find himself a Jonah in 
the belly of a whale. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. It seems to me they are 
seeking here to give the person who does not know how to 
shop the same protection and the same chance as some one 
who does know how to shop. Of course, we can not create 
intelligence. Your Maine potato raiser used fertilizer on his 
potatoes, we use gravy in our country. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. 
more time? 

Mr. PURNELL. Let me ask the gentleman from Maine 
if he can get along with five minutes? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I can not do it and say what I 
have in mind. I have not yet come to what I really wanted 
to say. 

Mr. PURNELL. I promised to yield the gentleman more 
time, and I therefore yield the gentleman nine minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield before he 
proceeds? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield me 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. There are a great many of us on this 
side who would like to hear the gentleman discuss the effect 
this bill will have upon the chain-store competition system 
as against the interests of the independent merchants. We 
would like for the gentleman to discuss that phase of the 
matter. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I do not want to yield any 
further, simply because I have not the time. 

FEDERAL JURISDICTION: ITS LIMITATIONS 

Answering the question suggested by the gentleman, the 
proponents of this measure seem to feel they can properly 
and effectively invoke Federal legislation to correct the evils 
they are complaining of here. They want to invoke such 
legislation, although it runs contrary to the public policy 
and the public interest of this country as set forth in every 
decision of our courts from the earliest days. They want to 
invoke it, although it runs contrary to State law and Federal 
law. By specious propaganda or otherwise the retail drug- 
gists of this country have been led to believe that we here in 
Congress can pass a price-fixing law that will apply both 
to intrastate and to interstate contracts and will be uni- 
formly effective throughout the Nation. 

Now, we know that this is not true. The power of Con- 
gress to legislate in these matters, if it exists at all, exists 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution. We can 
legislate only as regards interstate contracts. Unless this 
law is to displace and override the public policy and the 
laws of the various States properly enacted in the exercise 
of their police power, this bill is futile and inept. Of what 
use is this bill, applying simply to interstate contracts if, in 
addition to the common law of the States against restriction 
on alienation, the majority of those States by constitution or 
by statute have passed laws against the formation of com- 
binations in restraint of trade, in restraint of alienation of 
property, or in restraint of the destruction of competition, 
and in restraint of price fixing? 

If a manufacturer in New York sells to a wholesaler in 
New York, that is an intrastate contract, and this law does 
not apply. If price-fixing contracts come under the condem- 
nation of the laws of New York, no price-fixing contract can 
be entered into. The chain stores can obtain all the goods 
they want for cut-price purposes. If a manufacturer in New 
York, on the other hand, sells to a wholesaler in Ohio, that 
is an interstate contract. This law would apply and the 
wholesaler in Ohio would be obliged to sell those goods to 
every retailer at the same price. The retailer in Ohio loses 
his opportunity to get certain discounts and is obliged to 
pay a uniform price, but if the State law or the constitution 
of Ohio—and I believe it is true in the case of that State—has 
a prohibition against price-fixing contracts, then no price- 
fixing contracts can be made with the retailers, and in that 
case the bill is absolutely of no service to the retailer who is 
looking to see the establishment of uniform retail prices. 

Why pass a law that must depend for its efficacy and uni- 
formity upon the improbable condition of a change in the 
public policy, constitutions, and laws of the individual States? 


MASS DISTRIBUTION A NATURAL COROLLARY TO MASS PRODUCTION 


We live in an age of mass production and cheapened 
manufacturing costs which should be reflected in cheaper 
prices to the consumer, but the gains in production have 
been lost in wasteful and inefficient distribution. We live in 
a land of plenty, yet many lack the necessities of life. The 
cost of distribution has been practically equal to that of 
production. The spread between producer and consumer is 
unduly wide. Retail price maintenance means a freezing or 
widening of that spread. Without competition among dis- 
tributors there can be no hope of increased efficiency or of 
reduced costs of distribution. 

If ever the benefits of mass production are to be passed on 
to the people, they can be passed on only by the develop- 
ment of more efficient and cheaper methods of distribution, 
Applause. ] 

Heretofore distribution has lagged behind production, but 
gradually new and more efficient distribution outlets have 
come into being—the department store, the mail-order house, 
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the chain store, each bringing hardship to established busi- 
ness, yet each being economically sound and a natural step 
in our economic development toward mass distribution— 
toward the saving to the public of the gains of mass pro- 
duction. The growth of the chain store has been phenomi- 
nal. Their continued expansion threatens the business life 
of the independent dealer, yet they are a natural corrollary 
to mass production. I hold no brief for the chain store. I 
am perhaps as interested in the retail dealers of my district 
as any man present in his. Most of them are my personal 
friends. But I deem it the better part of friendship to 
arouse them with the truth rather than seek, by legislative 
nostrum, to lull them into a sense of unwarranted security; 
and that truth is this—that the chain store succeeds because 
it is economically sound, because it is efficient, because 
through mass buying, analysis of freight routes, scientific 
merchandising, advertising, and accounting, it is able to 
reduce the spread between producer and consumer and sell 
more cheaply than its competitors, that sooner or later the 
independent retailer must meet the chain store on its own 
ground, that of mass buying and efficiency of operation. 
This, many retailers have already done, and are succeeding 
as never before. There is no legislative panacea for these 
economic ills, certainly not in the measure before us. 

Pope was right years ago when he wrote the couplet: 

How few of all the ills that men endure 
The part that kings or laws can cause or cure. 
NOT A CURE OF THE RETAILER'S ILLS 

Certainly this bill before us is not a cure for the ills of 
the retailer. If the original bill contained such an ingre- 
dient, it has been left out of this concoction, which will 
simply exhilarate the manufacturer, who has no immediate 
need of a stimulant. So long as State constitutions and 
State laws remain as they are and the general prohibition 
of the Sherman law against combinations in restraint of 
trade continues, this law can not prevent price cutting, 
can not prevent the bootlegging of branded articles from 
States whose laws prevent price fixing, can not remove the 
advantages of mass buying and increased efficiency, and can 
not put the small dealer on a competitive basis with the 
chain store. 

The passage of this act, on the contrary, would be a 
severe blow to the independent retailer. It would take from 
him his initiative and his independence. His stock, fully paid 
for, would no longer be his own, to dispose of as he might 
deem best or as the exigencies of business might require. 
Instead of continuing, as he should be, the purchasing agent 
of his community he would become the mere selling agent 
of numberless manufacturers of branded articles. The 
greater the proportion of branded articles he carries in 
stock the more susceptible he becomes to the competition of 
the chain store. The number of branded articles he would 
be compelled to carry would increase under this law, and 
his margin of profit would depend wholly upon the gener- 
osity of the producer. Advertising may create such a de- 
mand for certain articles that the retailer would be obliged 
to handle them, even though the prices fixed by the manu- 
facturer allow him practically no profit. 

FIXED PRICES MEAN HIGH PRICES 


Fixed prices mean high prices. The manufacturer, given 
the right to fix the uniform resale price of his article, will 
place thereon a price that will be profitable under all market 
conditions and at whatever point of delivery. Although the 
branded article may be made up of variables, the price of 
which fluctuates from day to day, the law of supply and 
demand will be ignored and the consumer will receive no 
benefit from the lower market. The price fixed will be one 
that will show a profit under the worst market conditions 
and at the farthest point of delivery. 

Not only will the branded articles sell at a higher price 
but inevitably the unbranded commodities, equivalent or 
comparable to the branded articles, would follow the upward 
price movement. 

Under the present system the dealer who can operate 
more economically than his competitor can give the ad- 
vantage of such savings to the public in reduced prices, and 
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in return receive from the public an increased patronage. 
Under the system here proposed, all reductions in price to 
the public must be made on unbranded goods. If the public 
is entitled to the savings from efficiency on unbranded goods, 
why not on the branded? The tendency would be for the 
dealers to promote the sale of branded goods on which the 
profit is fixed and in which there is no competition rather 
than on the equally meritorious unbranded goods, the price 
of which is kept down by competition. 

If the sale of branded goods is to be emphasized by the 
retainer and all discounts are to be made on unbranded goods, 
the tendency will be for more and more producers to brand 
their goods and start on a campaign of national advertising. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are now being spent in ad- 
vertising, a great economic waste, which adds nothing to the 
intrinsic value of the article but simply adds to its price. 
The people pay the advertising bill in increased prices: This 
advertising, paid for by the people, is capitalized as good will 
and the people are again called upon to pay dividends on the 
capitalized good will. which they themselves paid for. If 
this bill becomes law, the contest of the future among manu- 
facturers will be a contest in advertising rather than one 
in price and quality. This bill, in its fixing of margins and 
profits, means the curtailment or absolute elimination among 
retailers of that individual initiative and competition upon 
which alone the consumer must rely for the development of 
new and more efficient methods of distribution. Again, one 
of two things would happen: Either the manufacturer would 
continue to give the chain store the usual discounts and 
rebates, in which case the chain store would retain its pres- 
ent advantage over the independent retailer, or the manu- 
facturer would discontinue these discounts and put into his 
own pocket these immense sums which have heretofore been 
distributed to the consuming public in reduced prices. This 
bill removes competition from the field of distribution and 
renders it easy for the few large producers of like or com- 
parable articles, by gentlemen’s agreements, to remove com- 
petition from the field of production. Combination and 
monopolization will inevitably follow. 


NO REGULATORY BODY 


No Federal agency is created to protect the peoples’ rights, 
to say whether a price is fair or unfair, or to declare whether 
or not there is free and open competition in like or com- 
parable articles. In 1919 the Federal Trade Commission, 
after a careful study of the whole question of resale price 
maintenance, said that while “ producers of identified goods 
should be protected in their intangible property right or 
good will * * * the unlimited power both to fix and 
enforce and maintain resale prices may not be made lawful 
with safety.” 

In its report issued over a year ago, it again calls atten- 
tion to this danger. The original price fixing bill, the 
Stevens bill, 1920, the original Kelly bill, introduced in 
1923, and the Wyant bill, provided for the filing of the 
prices with some governmental agency, such as the Federal 
Trade Commission. Such a provision in the public interest 
is entirely lacking in this measure. Is there not an obliga- 
tion on our part, if the price-fixing privilege is extended to 
manufacturers, to see that the privilege is not abused? 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. COX. As to whether the bill has been well consid- 
ered by the committee reporting it out, in view of the state- 
ment in the report of the committee that the effect of this 
bill is only to restate the common law, and the further state- 
ment that it must be kept in mind that it does not relate 
to the necessities of life and, therefore, will not increase the 
cost of living, will the gentleman say whether in view of 
those two, inaccuracies in regard to the statement of law 
and the other in regard to the statements of fact, what does 
the gentleman say? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. This bill certainly applies to all 
the necessities of life, and this legislation is sought simply 
because it is now offensive to both the common law and 
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statute law of this country. The bill offends not only man- 
made law but the law of economics. You may change the 
Federal law but you can not change the economic law. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Can the gentleman give us any 
remedy as to how we can stop the chain-store system? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. If this bill represents an effort 
to check predatory price cutting only, send it back to the 
committee for further consideration. Let them frame a law 
declaring predatory price cutting to be an unfair method of 
competition. The Federal Trade Commission is now au- 
thorized to deal with and prevent unfair methods of com- 
petition. Heretofore they could not declare predatory price 
cutting to be an unfair method, because of the decision in 
the Miles case, which held that a man had a right to sell 
his property at any price which pleased him. 

Better to pass here a well-considered law applying to 
predatory price cutting alone than at this critical time in 
our industrial and economic life to stop all competition in 
branded merchandise, put a premium on inefficiency, stop 
the development of cheaper and more efficient distribu- 
tion outlets, and throw a monkey wrench into that highly 
complex mechanism which is handling so successfully the 
thirty or forty billion dollar retail trade of the United States. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bussy]. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 
is not my purpose to throw any great light on the subject 
that we are discussing. My only purpose in taking this 
small amount of time is to call attention to the fact that 
this bill before the House is not the bill that came out of 
the Senate. That was pointed out very clearly by the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Netson]. This is not the bill 
that you promised your people back home you would vote 
for. The bill that is before the House at this time is one 
which gives the manufacturer or the producer power to 
contract only with the retailer. It does not touch the whole- 
saler, and he does not enter into the picture in any form 
or manner whatever under the bill that is now being con- 
sidered. I call attention to another phase of this matter. 
In 1929 the Federal Trade Commission issued a document 
which gives you much information upon the subject. that 
we are considering. This document was issued after con- 
siderable investigation. One thing that impressed me was 
that wherever the question was referred to the manufac- 
turer and the wholesaler—and the latter one is left out of 
the bill—as to whether if wholesale price-maintenance con- 
tracts were made legal the manufacturer should be per- 
mitted to give quantity discounts, 92 per cent of the manu- 
facturers answered yes, that they should be given the oppor- 
tunity under their contracts to give quantity discounts. Let 
us follow that and see what it means. In this city of 
Washington I am told that one concern buys nine carloads 
of a certain brand of tooth paste each year. That is not 
true of the independent man. The man who buys nine 
carloads of toothpaste receives a quantity discount so that 
he can buy it, say, for 19 cents a package. The resale price 
is 50 cents, so that in reselling it he would make 31 cents. 
Then we take the smaller man who can buy only 50 dozen 
items a year, and on that quantity he will be charged by the 
manufacturer a price of 32 cents a package; but he, too, 
is required to sell the same product for 50 cents. So that he 
would make a profit of 18 cents. Then there is a still 
smaller man who uses a smaller quantity, and he buys, say, 
five-dozen of these articles, and in buying them he has to pay 
37 cents a package, and when he sells them for 50 cents 
he makes 13 cents. That is what quantity discount means. 
It means that the man who can buy only a small quantity 
of an article must sell it at the same price that the chain 
store sells it, regardless of what he has to pay. I have 
followed that idea through the investigation made by the 
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Federal Trade Commission, and quantity discount is the 
long suit of the manufacturer in dealing with the chain store. 
The manufacturer should be required to sell his product 
to all purchasers at the same price without regard to 
quantity. 

The chain store is going to outbuy the independent mer- 
chant unless we require the manufacturer to sell at a uni- 
form price and profit greatly out of proportion to the small 
merchant because the man who buys a carload of a small 
article, like toothpaste, and sells it for 50 cents, can get an 
entirely different profit from that made by the man who 
buys only four or five dozen of that same article and who 
has to sell it at the same price. I want to impress on you 
that one point, and I do not want you to overlook it when 


you come to think of the independent merchant selling an = ats, 


article for the same number of cents that the chain store 
sells an article. Require the manufacturer to sell to re- 
tailers who do a small business at the same price he sells 
to the big merchant and the chain store 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The report of the Federal Trade Commission 
from which the gentleman has quoted is a partial report 
of the general study that the commission was conducting of 
chain stores. The report is now in the hands of the com- 
mission, but has not been reviewed by it, and approximately 
$100,000 has been expended by the commission in making 
the report. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, there is no doubt that mass 
distribution as represented by the chain stores is a necessary 
corollary of mass production, but in the great growth of 
chain stores there have crept in many evils that are driving 
the independent out of business, and among these evils is 
the flagrant one of predatory price cutting. If anything 
is to be done by this bill, it will be to destroy predatory price 
cutting and give the independent, fearless merchant, the 
backbone of communities rural and urban, a chance for his 
white alley. 

I do not believe that most Members of the House have a 
real appreciation of the tremendous growth and therefore 
the tremendous menace of the chain-store advance upon 
the well-being of independent merchants. There are to-day 
some 7,839 chain-store companies operating over 198,000 
chain stores. To give you a comparison—in 1914 the total 
volume of sales of 2,030 chain stores did not exceed $1,000,- 
000,000, whereas in 1930 the almost 200,000 retail chain 
stores sold in excess of over $15,000,000,000. Where will it 
end? When reduced to percentages the chains’ have in- 
creased during the last 16 years about 400 per cent in 
number of parent companies, 800 per cent in number of 
store units, and 1,500 per cent in volume of business, as is 
pointed out in the second of the series of articles by M. M. 
Zimmerman in Printers’ Ink (October 2, 1930): 

These are the basic reasons why they are feared by many 
ieee ser retailers, why they are accused in some quarters of 

tendencies, why the Federal Trade Commission has 
5 — asked by the United States Senate to investigate them, why 
there are 51 bills in State legislatures waiting action either to 
curb their future growth or to put them out of business, and why 
some manufacturers and advertisers are ee for their 
business while others hesitate and refuse to sell them. Summing 
it up, chain expansion created a mass buying power that no re- 


tailer or group of retailers ever enjoyed before. Tinwise and unju- 
dicious use of this power, coupled with the chains’ resistance 
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I venture the assertion, ladies and gentlemen, that unless 
some drastic economic changes occur by 1940 almost all the 
retail distribution will be in the hands of chain units, and 
very likely between fifty and seventy-five bilion dolars’ 
worth of business will be done in the chain stores. There 
has developed a tremendous public opinion among retailers 
and manufacturers the country over against the predatory 
price-cutting practices of chain stores, and this bill gives 
you at last an opportunity to register your protest against 
these practices. 

The question has been asked, “ What has predatory price 
cutting got to do with chain stores?” It has much to do 
with it. I venture the assertion that if 10 years ago you 
had adopted this legislation you would have scotched the 
growth of chain stores. If you want proof as to how the 
chain stores blossom and grow like weeds and destroy, let 
me read what was said by William J. Baxter, director of 
Chain Store Research Bureau, at a recent meeting of the 
National Association of Manufacturers: 

To me there isn’t any question as to the advisability of any retail 
store if it can sell some nationally known product at cost to get 
the crowd. * * A consumer will go to a grocery store and she 
is willing to pay 55 cents for steak, whereas it might be sold for 52 
IJFFCTCCVCCTCͥCCGyCb0C00C0bTGb ar eh Op 
bell’s soups or some other package goods at cot. 
tific retailing means studying the blind articles in the eR pac and 
selling them at full prices. But what we call open articles, the 
ones that the consumer can go from store to store and compare, 

them at low prices. 

And along that line let me read to you an advertisement which 
Sap wines ppg aad E TAE seen Foes k ent gag 
as follows: 

“Take Campbell’s soups: Twenty-one kinds, known from coast 
to coast. In leading and newspapers they are advertised 
at 15 cents a can, and worth it, too. Yet our price is only 12 cents 


to | a can, 3 cents lower than the advertised price. So on everything 


become a part of the business and social life of the communities | else. 


they served, precipitated the major problems that now confront 
them and those who do business with them. 

But the greatest crime charged against the chains is the 
use of price cutting. And it is price cutting that the pend- 
ing bill is aimed at. 

I submit herewith some interesting chain-store data, 
showing the magnitude of chain-store growth: 


Meaning, of course, that if you can buy the advertised brand like 
Campbell’s soup in our store under the advertised price, under the 
well-known price, you therefore can buy everything else in our 
store under price. 

To my mind, my good friends, that is deceptive advertising; but 
it is the kind of advertising that is indulged in by a great 
many chain-store systems, and that is the kind of unfair competi- 
tion that efficient Independent merchants are constantly facing to 
their great detriment. They can not live under that kind of com- 
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petition, and that is why we have so many failures, to my mind, 
in the industries conducted by independent merchants. 

Let me read you a statement of Mr. Justice Holmes in a dissent- 
ing opinion of Dr. Miles Medical Co. against John B. Parke & Sons, 
found in 220 United States 373: 

“I can not believe that in the long run the public will profit by 
this court permitting knaves to cut reasonable prices for some 
ulterior purpose of their own and thus impair, if not destroy, the 

uction and sale of articles which it is assumed to be desirable 
t the public should get.” 

Let me read you what John Wanamaker and what Mr. Bloom- 
ingdale, of Bloomingdale’s department store, say with reference 
to price cutting. John Wanamaker said: 

“I want to keep away from the store that tries to catch me 
with that kind of a fishhook. If they lose on one thing they 
will put it on something you don't know of. These are things 
purchasers don't know anything about.” 

And Mr. Bloomingdale has this to say about it: 

Such price cutting is an evil—it is an abuse—it is in a class 
With false advertising. It gives no advantage to the public be- 
cause the loss is made up on other goods. While scme stores 
submit to the practice because it is so prevalent, others make it 
their chief policy and use it to mislead the public into the belief 
that by cutting the price on a few trade-marked articles, the 
same policy prevails on all other merchandise in the store.” 


The chain store, knowing the psychology of the consumer, 
deliberately deals in this deception. They deal in these so- 
called loss leaders, whereby they sell under cost and under- 
sell the retailer to attract the crowds who believe that 
all the goods in the store may be purchased just as cheaply. 
{Applause.] 

The name of Maj. Benjamin H. Namm, president of the 
Namm Store, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been drawn into this 
debate. He has been severely criticized for his espousal of 
opposition to this bill. Major Namm needs no defense by 
me. He is a very distinguished citizen of Brooklyn, a major 
during the World War, and a leader in civic and communal 
matters in our State. Although I disagree with him in gen- 
eral on this bill, I challenge anyone to impugn his motives or 
assail his integrity of purpose. He represents the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, and at his request I intend in 
due time to introduce an amendment to this bill. This 
amendment is as follows: 

That the Federal Trade Commission may, of its own initiative, 
or upon a petition in writing by a citizen, filed with such commis- 
sion, fix and establish a fair and reasonable price at which any 
article coming under the terms of this act shall be sold, and shall 
for that purpose have access to all records, books, papers, accounts, 
secret processes, and formulas of the proprietor, manufacturer, or 
producer of such article which said commission shall deem neces- 
sary in order to cnable it to fix and establish such price; that a 


price once fixed and established shall not be raised or increased 
without the authority of the commission so to do. 


I am not in thorough sympathy with this amendment, but 
shall nevertheless offer it for whatever it may be worth. Its 
effect will be to prevent undue profits to the manufacturer 
and prevent unreasonable conditions being imposed upon the 
retailers. If the manufacturers want protection, they must 
give protection. Give the manufacturers the right to be free 
of the restraints of the Sherman Act, give them the right to 
maintain prices; but the manufacturers in turn must submit 
to the necessity of charging reasonable and fair prices. 

Competition undoubtedly will force manufacturers of the 
same or similar goods, even if prices are maintained, to keep 
prices down. A manufacturer does not need to avail him- 
self of this act, but if he does he must submit to its restraint. 
He must give and take. It is now a 1-way street for him. 

Only in this way will the public be protected, on the one 
hand from the avarice of the exacting manufacturer, and on 
the other hand from the predatory price-cutting chain-store 
operators. 

Major Namm sent broadcast the following: 
A REFUTATION 


Public statements have been made that England has gone in 
for price fixing. These statements are now refuted by the follow- 
ing letter: 

SELFRIDGE & Co. (Lt.), 
London, July 8, 1930. 
B. H. Namm, Esq 


President the Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Namm: I hasten to answer your letter of June 25 and 
to say that the price-fixing legislation was proposed here before 
Parliament, but it was an unpopular measure and was dropped. 
We have nothing of the kind here, and I hardly think that even 
the socialistic government will undertake to press for it. 
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If I were a merchant in America at the moment, I should fight 
with all my strength against anything of the kind being intro- 
duced into America. The less interference with business on the 
part of governments the better. 

Yours very truly, 
H. GORDON SELFRIDGE. 

The Namm Store is opposed to price fixing because it will raise 
the cost of living and eliminate competition among retailers. 

We ask the shopping public of Brooklyn to join us in this fight 
for price freedom. 

August 20, 1930. 


B. H. Namo, 
President the Namm Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A Representative from Maryland, in the Recorp of Fri- 
day, January 23, 1931, extended his remarks to take Major 
Namm to task for his statement concerning the practice in 
England. While it is true that Major Namm properly quoted 
Mr. Gordon Selfridge to the effect that price-fixing legisla- 
tion in England was frowned upon by the Parliament, yet 
the major failed to call attention to the fact that there is 
the right of full freedom of contract, and that under the 
common law the manufacturer can couple with the sale to 
the retailer or distributor the proviso that the goods covered 
by the sale shall not be sold here under a certain price. 

Mr. Selfridge very properly admits, in the letter sent by 
him under date of November 10, 1930, to Dr. Crighton Clarke, 
of the New York bar, that— 


Of course, if a manufacturer makes a product and sells it only 
with the understanding that it be sold at a certain price, he has 
an entire right to do this, and we, as the distributors, may buy or 
not of these articles as we choose. Such a contract can be en- 
forced between the producer and the one to whom he sells, and it 
is not an unfair demand, because if the distributor is not willing 
to maintain that contract he need not buy the merchandise. 


I was interested in this controversy and requested the leg- 
islative reference service of the Library of Congress to look 
into this matter of price-fixing legislation in England. The 
following data were prepared for me by Miss Lottie M. Man- 
ross, of the legislative reference service staff: 


PRICE-FIXING LEGISLATION IN ENGLAND 


A Government bill, No. 177, called the consumers’ council bill, 
was introduced into the House of Commons on April 30, 1930. 
Its purpose was: To provide for the constitution of a consumers’ 
council; to define the powers and duties of that council; to enable 
the board of trade to regulate by order the prices to be charged 
for certain commodities, and the charges to be made in respect of 
st sa and for purposes connected with the matters afore- 

In moving the second reading on May 8, Mr. Graham, president 
of the board of trade, who had presented the bill, explained that 
the object of the bill was to put the consumers’ council on a 
statutory basis; to set it up as a permanent body to discharge the 
duties of review and investigation which were recommended by 
the royal commission in 1925; to endow it with compulsory 
powers to obtain information; and to fix the prices to be charged 
for certain staple articles of food. The rejection of the measure 
was moved on the ground that it created an arbitrary and bureau- 
cratic power to fix prices over a wide and indefinite range of com- 
modities, the effect of which must be detrimental to the interests 
of producers and consumers alike. After further debate it was re- 
ferred to a standing committee. (Ross’s Parliamentary Record, to 
July 25, inclusive, first session of Thirty-fifth Parliament, House of 


-| Commons, p. 31.) 


. 31. 

The council of the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade passed a resolu- 
tion on May 20 expressing the opinion that the present position 
with regard to minimum prices for proprietary goods was 
satisfactory, and that any legislative interference would be detri- 
mental to the interests both of the public and the trader. (Glean- 
ings and Memoranda, July, 1930, p. 79.) 

The Wolverhampton Chamber of Commerce, May 20, passed a 
resolution strongly opposing the bill. Protest was expressed also 
at the annual meeting of the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers. (Gleanings and Memoranda, July, 1930, p. 79.) 

The bill was debated in committee for several days between 
June 3 and 26, during which time many Conservative amend- 
ments to restrict the scope of the measure were discussed and 
defeated, and at the end of the period very little had been accom- 
plished. On June 26 it was decided to submit a special report 
to the Commons in the following terms: That the committee 
consider that, owing to the late period of the session and the 
impossibility of giving adequate consideration to the consumers’ 
council bill in the time at their disposal, they can not with advan- 
tage proceed further with the bill.” (Gleanings and Memoranda, 
August, 1930, p. 178.) 

Before it was announced that the bill was to be dropped other 
protests against the bill were made. At the annual meeting of 
Messrs. J. Lyons & Co. (Ltd.), London, June 24, the 
said the bill ignored the experience gained from similar experi- 
ments throughout history: First, that a maximum price became 
a minimum price, irrespective of quality and service; and, sec- 
ondly, that the standard which was adopted in fixing a price was 
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that of the less and not of the more efficient. (Gleanings and 
Memoranda, August, 1930, p. 178.) 

Objection was raised also by the National Federation of Meat 
Traders’ Associations, September 29: “As a trade we can not agree 
to be placed under the control of a body of seven persons who are 
to be legally empowered to fix prices. The difficulties confronting 
us at the present time are many and grave. They would be in- 
surmountable were we required to conduct our business under 
the instructions of a body of amateurs, however well inten- 
tioned.” (Gleanings and Memoranda, November, 1930, p. 441.) 

The chairman of the thirty-fourth international exhibition m 
connection with the grocery and allied trades, September 20, said: 
“We have built up the prosperity of our country on individual 
efforts, and we are not going to sit down and see those individual 
efforts done away with by the substitution of a socialistic sys- 
tem.” (Gleanings and Memoranda, November, 1930, p. 441.) 

A consumers’ council bill, No. 48, was again introduced on No- 
vember 13, but has not yet been acted upon. (Ross’s Parlia- 
mentary Record, to December 5, inclusive, second session of the 
Thirty-fifth Parliament, House of Commons, p. 5.) 


Apparently attempts have been made in England to pass 
a bill very much like the Capper-Kelly bill which was turned 
down. It was, however, quite unnecessary to pass such a 
bill in England, as the right to maintain prices under the 
common law has always existed and still exists. Were it 
not for our Sherman anti-trust law and the Federal trade 
commission act, the common-law right to do this very thing 
in this country would exist. This bill restates the prin- 
ciple of the common law. It restores the liberty of con- 
tract, so far as the Sherman Act and the Federal trade 
commission act interfere with that liberty. 

On the general question permit me to quote from an 
article entitled Cutthroat Prices: The Competition That 
Kills,” by Justice Louis D. Brandeis, which appeared in 
Harper’s Weekly in 1913. Mr. Brandeis was then a member 
of the Boston bar: 


The Supreme Court says that a contract by which a producer 
binds a retailer to maintain the established selling price of his 
trade-marked product is void; because it prevents competition 
between retailers of the article and restrains trade. 

Such a contract does, in a way, limit competition; but no 
man is bound to compete with himself. And when the same 
trade-marked article is sold in the same market by one dealer 
at a less price than by another, the producer in effect competes 
with himself. To avoid such competition the producer of a 
trade-marked article often sells it to but a single dealer in a 
city or town; or he establishes an exclusive sales agency. No 
one has questioned the legal right of an independent producer 
to create such exclusive outlets for his product. But if exclu- 
sive selling agencies are legal, why should the individual manu- 
facturer of a trade-marked article be prevented from establish- 
ing a marketing system under which his several agencies for 
distribution will sell at the same price? There is no difference, 
in substance, between an agent who retails the article and a 
dealer who retails it. 

For many business concerns the policy of maintaining a stand- 
ard ice for a standard article is simple. The village baker 

y maintained the quality and price of his product by sale 
and delivery over his own counter. The great Standard Oil 
monopoly maintains quality and price (when it desires so to do) 
by selling throughout the world to the individual customer from 
its own tank wagons. But for most producers the jobber and the 
retailer are the necessary means of distribution, as necessary as 
the railroad, the express, or the parcel post. The Standard Oil 
Co. can, without entering into contracts with dealers, maintain 
the price through its dominant power. Shall the law discriminate 
against the lesser concerns which have not that power, and deny 
them the legal right to contract with dealers to accomplish a like 
result? For in order to insure to the small producer the ability 
to maintain the price of his product, the law must afford him 
contract protection when he deals through the middleman. 

But the Supreme Court says that a contract which prevents a 
dealer of trade-marked articles from cutting the established sell- 
ing price, restrains trade. In a sense, every contract restrains 
trade; for after one has entered into a contract, he is not as free 
in trading as he was before he bound himself. But the right to 
bind oneself is essential to trade development. And it is not 
every contract in restraint of trade, but only contracts unreason- 
ably in restraint of trade, which are invalid. Whether a contract 
does unreasonably restrain trade is not to be determined by ab- 
stract reasoning. Facts only can be safely relied upon to teach 
us whether a trade practice is consistent with the general welfare. 
An abundant experience establishes that the one-price system, 
which marks so important an advance in the ethics of trade, has 
also greatly increased the efficiency of merchandising, not ont 
for the producer but for the dealer and consumer as well. 

The evil results of price cutting are far reaching. It is some- 
times urged that price cutting of a trade-marked article injures 
no one; that the producer is not injured, since he received his 
full price in the original sale to jobber or retailer, and, indeed, 
may be benefited by increased sales, since lower prices ordinarily 
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stimulate trade; that the retailer can not be harmed, since he 
has cut the price voluntarily to advance his own interests; that 
the consumer is surely benefited because he gets the article 
cheaper, But this reasoning is most superficial and misleading. 

To sell a dollar Ingersoll watch for 67 cents injures both the 
manufacturer and the regular dealer because it tends to make 
the public believe that either the manufacturer's or the dealer's 
profits are ordinarily exorbitant; or, in other words, that the 
watch is not worth a dollar. Such a cut necessarily impairs the 
reputation of the article and by impairing reputation lessens the 
demand. It may even destroy the manufacturer’s market. A few 
conspicuous “ cut-price sales in any market will demoralize the 
trade of the regular dealers in that article. They can not sell it 
at cut prices without losing money. They might be able to sell a 
few of the articles at the established price; but they would do so 
at the risk of their own reputations. The cut, by others, if known, 
would create the impression on their own customers of having 
been overcharged. It is better policy for the regular dealer to 
drop the line altogether. On the other hand, the demand for 
the article from the irregular dealer who cuts the price is short- 
lived. The cut-price article can not long remain his “ leader.” 
His use for it is sporadic and temporary. One “leader” is soon 
discarded for another. Then the cut-price outlet is closed to the 
producer, and meanwhile the regular trade has been lost, Thus 
a single prominent price cutter can ruin a market for both the 
producer and the regular dealer. And the loss to the retailer is 
serious. s 

On the other hand, the customer’s gain from price cutting is 
only sporadic and temporary. The few who buy a standard article 
for less than its value do benefit, unless they have, at the same 
time, been misled into buying some other article at more than 
its value. But the public generally is the loser; and the losses 
are often permanent. If the price cutting is not stayed, and the 
manufacturer reduces the price to his regular customers in order 
to enable them to retain their market, he is tempted to deterio- 
rate the article in order to preserve his own profits. If the manu- 
facturer can not or will not reduce his price to the dealer, and 
the retailers abandon the line, the consumer suffers at 
least the inconvenience of not being able to buy the article. 

The independent producer of an article which bears his name 
or trade-mark, be he manufacturer or grower, seeks no special 
privilege when he makes contracts to prevent retailers from cut- 
ting his established selling price. The producer says in effect: 
“That which I create, in which I embody my experience, to which 
I give my reputation, is my property. By my own effort I have 
created a product valuable not only to myself, but to the con- 
sumer; for I have endowed this specific article with qualities 
which the consumer desires, and which the consumer should be 
able to rely confidently upon receiving when he purchases my 
article in the original package. To be able to buy my article with 
the assurance that it possesses the desired qualities is quite as 
much of value to the consumer who purchases it as it is of value 
to the maker who is seeking to find customers for it. It is 
essential that the consumer should have confidence not only in 
the quality of my product, but in the fairness of the price he 
pays. And to accomplish a proper and adequate distribution of 
product guaranteed both as to quality and price, I must provide 
by contract against the retail price being cut.” 

The position of the independent producer who establishes the 
price at which his own trade-marked article shall be sold to the 
consumer must not be confused with that of a combination or 
trust which, controlling the market, fixes the price of a staple 
article. The independent producer is engaged in a business open 
to competition. He establishes his price at his peril—the peril 
that if he sets it too high either the consumer will not buy or, if 
the article is nevertheless popular, the high profits will invite even 
more competition. The consumer who pays the price established 
by an independent producer in a competitive line of business does 
so voluntarily; he pays the price asked because he deems the article 
worth that price as compared with the cost of other competing 
articles. But when a trust fixes, through its monopoly power, the 
price of a staple article in common use, the consumer does not pay 
the price voluntarily. He pays under compulsion. There being 
no competitor, he must pay the price fixed by the trust or be 
deprived of the use of the article. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield one-half minute to 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. MERRITT]. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, it is quite evident there 
is great interest in this subject. I hope the Members 
of the House will remember that this is a vote on the rule, 
and whatever side they may wish to vote for be sure to 
adopt the rule, so that the matter may be fully discussed 
and settled. It has been pending in this House for years, 
and this is the day in which to settle it. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Parks) there were ayes 147 and noes 58. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
Solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 11) to protect trade-mark owners, distributors, and 
the public against injurious and uneconomic practices in 
the distribution of articles of standard quality under a dis- 
tinguishing trade-mark, brand, or name. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11, with Mr. LEALBACH in the 
chair 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of th 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER]? = 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Raysurn] and I will each control one hour under the 
Tule. Does the gentleman from Texas intend to recognize 
the proponents and opponents of the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I had intended to, but I have had no 
applicatiton for time from anyone in favor of the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. I simply wanted to be fair. If the gen- 
tleman is going to divide his time, I will divide our time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. All of my time has been spoken for, and 
it has been promised to those who are opposed to the bill, 
because those are the only applications for time I have had. 

Mr. PARKER. Then I am to understand that the time 
which will be yielded by the gentleman from Texas will be 
yielded to Members who are opposed to the bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. And I am yielding to gentlemen on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. PARKS. May I inquire of the chairman if he pro- 
poses to yield time to those who are favorable to the bill? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. Certainly. 

Mr. PARKS. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Par- 
KER] then is in favor of the bill? 

Mr. PARKER. I am not. 

Mr. PARKS. The ranking Member on the Democratic 
side is not in favor of the bill? 

Mr. PARKER No, sir. 

Mr. PARKS. How did this bill get in here if nobody is in 
favor of it? 

Mr. PARKER. It came here by a vote of 12 to 9, I may 
tell the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. There are some of us who will vote for 
or against this bill depending upon the exact form it takes 
when consideration has been finally completed in the com- 
mittee, depending upon whether or not certain amendments 
are adopted. In that case to whom are we to address our 
requests for time? 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, I assume the gentleman would get 
time under the 5-minute rule. That is where the amend- 
ments will come in. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But I have some general ideas about 
this legislation. 

Mr. PARKER. I think the gentleman will get plenty of 
time under the 5-minute rule. The time allotted is limited, 
and the gentleman can secure time under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know, of course, that the gentleman 
will be fair in the division of time. There is no question 
about that, but inasmuch as the chairman and the 
minority Member are both opposed to it, would it not be a 
good idea to put the allotment of time in the hands of one 
who is in favor of the bill? 
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Mr. PARKER. I am following the rule strictly. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I know that. 

Mr. PARKER. I think the gentleman will find that time 
will be allotted in a perfectly fair way, and we can not now 
change the rule. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Merritt]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, the fact that this bill is 
before the House is, I think, proof that it has substantial 
merit. I say this because the favorable report by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has been the 
result of a consideration lasting over a long period of years 
and long and exhaustive hearings and, still more, of a 
nation-wide discussion of this question which has been most 
thorough and often bitter. The leaders in the discussion 
have been manufacturers of branded and trade-marked 
articles who have built up a nation-wide trade by producing 
a standard article of high quality and by national advertis- 
ing. By these means a national demand for the article was 
created and the sale of the article by the retailer to the 
consumer was made easy. The result is that the trade-mark 
or brand of the manufacturer, by reason of the quality of 
the goods and their national reputation, becomes a most 
valuable asset and is entitled to protection like any other 
property. 

The most serious attacks on such property haye been by 
department stores and chain stores, which have often ad- 
vertised these nationally known products at prices at or 
below cost in order to bring customers into their stores so 
that they could then sell other goods at unduly high prices. 
A result of such tactics has been that legitimate dealers 
in the trade-marked articles could not continue to handle 
them in competition and therefore ceased to purchase such 
articles from the manufacturer. The main object of this 
bill is to stop, as far as possible, such unfair and predatory 
price cutting. 

The opponents of the legislation both in and out of Con- 
gress have sought to prejudice the whole bill by referring 
to it as a price fixing bill. That designation is entirely 
misleading and erroneous. 

The price of any article is, in each sale, determined by 
the manufacturer, but for any period of time there can be 
no fixed price for any article sold in competition. The bill 
provides that it shall not apply to any articles which are 
not in fair and open competition, and therefore all the 
manufacturers who operate or will operate under this bill 
are obliged to fix their prices in open competition. It is clear 
that in the course of trade these prices must vary according 
to changing costs in manufacture and changing conditions 
in competition. If any manufacturer has his price lists too 
high he will immediately begin to lose his trade to some 
other competing manufacturer who will try to take away 
his trade by lowering the price. 

Looking at the matter as fairly as I can, I see nothing in 
the bill to interfere in any way with legitimate competition 
and regulation of prices thereby. It is claimed that prices 
to the consumer will be raised. On the contrary, if the 
bill, as is hoped, will prevent or interfere with predatory 
price cutting, the effect will be that the small dealer can 
buy with more confidence and in greater quantity than now, 
when he is never sure that the local chain store will not, 
for some advertising purpose, cut the bottom out of the 
price for these special goods so that he would have to sell 
at a loss if at all. Under the more stable conditions, with 
the smaller dealers buying with greater confidence, the 
manufacturer will not only be able to increase his output, 
and thus reduce cost, but he will be able to sell to the 
dealers on a lower margin so that their price to the con- 
sumer will be no greater than before, and will tend to 
become less. 

It will be noted that the bill especially provides that it 
shall not apply to contracts or agreements between pro- 
ducers or between wholesalers or between retailers as to 
resale prices; that is to say, no combination as between 
dealers in the same class to uphold prices is legalized. 
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As stated in the report, all that this bill does is to restore 
an old common-law right which was practically taken away 
by the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Gentlemen have argued that the bill is objectionable be- 
cause it will change or at least modify the law as laid down 
in various cases by the Supreme Court, and especially be- 
cause the court, in the Boston Store case, held that the view 
of the common law stated by our colleague, Mr. Beck, in his 
argument before the court was not correct. 

It is not for me to question or even argue a point of law. 
The committee in its majority report has, however, quoted 
what seems to me unquestioned basis for the correctness 
of Mr. Becx’s contention as to the common law, and I may 
quote from an address delivered by an eminent member of 
the New York bar, Charles Wesley Dunn, before the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of America, which association, 
as I understand it, he now represents, and he has also been 
active recently in opposing this bill on various economic 
grounds. I mention this to show merely that what he said 
in that address was not because he favored this bill. With 
regard to the contention that under the common law a con- 
tract of sale which contained a condition as to resale was 
valid, the court, in the Miles case, held that Mr. Brcx’s 
contention was wrong. In Mr. Dunn’s address, where he 
refers to the Miles case, he says: 

But I should add here that I concur in Mr. Brcx’s contention. 
Resale price contracts of the kind have been sustained under the 


English common law; and, if I recall rightly, there is no recorded 
common-law case in which such a contract has been held 


if so, under what conditions, is an economic question, one for 
Congress to decide on that basis, 

What is desired, therefore, as the committee has stated in 
its report, is simply to restore the ancient common-law right 
which was at least very much interfered with by the Sher- 
man antitrust law. 

It has been argued by some of our colleagues here that 
this would show disregard for the Supreme Court, but you 
will note that Mr. Justice Brandeis pointed out that whether 
a resale contract is or should be legal, and if so, under what 
conditions, is an economic question and one for Congress to 
decide on that basis. 

The committee believes that as an economic question, 
under existing conditions of trade which affect articles of 
nation-wide demand and nation-wide sale, the manufacturer 
who in the first place produces an article of such quality 
and at such price that there is a national demand for it, is 
fairly entitled to sell this article to a customer with a pro- 
viso that that particular customer shall not resell it below or 
above a certain price. This House has recently passed a 
most important and valuable bill to protect copyright, both 
copyright in designs and copyright in books and works of 
art, One of the abuses that first attracted public attention, 
and which this bill is intended to prevent, was the advertis- 
ing of cut prices on books by department stores, so that the 
regular book sellers could not afford to handle them, and 
the sale and circulation of these books was therefore much 
interfered with, to the detriment of the author and his 
royalties. As was said in the discussion of the copyright bill, 
it would seem that the products of a man’s own brain are 
entitled to the fullest protection, especially during the rela- 
tively short life of a copyright. And the same principle 
applies to other articles. 

The interests which are opposing this bill are not so 
altruistic as they endeavor to appear. These interests are 
those which advertise cut prices primarily for what they 
think is their own present interest. The manufacturer, 
however, if he is a sound business man, when he fixes prices, 
is not alone concerned with a profit on the particular 
transaction, but on selling at a price which will be fair to 
himself and to the consumer, and which will be such that 
the consumer will continue to find it of advantage to pur- 
chase the goods and thus make a steady demand for them. 
But, more than this, a manufacturer is bound by his own 
self-interest, which is unquestionably the interest of the 
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public, to keep up the quality of his goods so that the cus- 
tomers will be satisfied and desire, on account of the quality, 
to continue their purchase. 

The unfortunate and disastrous tendency of predatory 
price cutting is to induce the production of goods simply 
to meet a price, without regard to quality. It needs no 
argument to show that this tendency is not and can not 
be for the best interests of the public. The competition 
which this bill is intended to promote is fair competition, 
where demand will depend both on quality and on price. 
It has been shown, and the bill specially declares, that it 
shall not apply to any articles which are not in fair and 
open competition, and we appeal to the House to insure 
this fair and open competition by supporting the bill. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. I notice the bill provides that purchasers 
shall receive the same terms and the same price. That 
appeals to me very much, but I do not see anything in 
the bill which compels the manufacturer to sell to people 
in any particular city who want to purchase. In other 
words, suppose a chain store and an independent store 
carry on business in the same town; the chain store is pur- 
chasing from a manufacturer, and suppose the independent 
store wants to make a purchase. Can the manufacturer 
refuse to sell to that independent? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There are two or three things which 
are troubling me in connection with this bill. Let us say 
that a cannery is putting up a standard product and cans 
that product especially for a chain store. Does this bill 
prevent a reduction in price on that product? 

Mr. MERRITT. I should think not, unless that cannery 
sells the product with a contract as to resale price. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Without mentioning any brand, sup- 
pose there is such a thing as the Mountain Brand sold to 
the A B C chain stores; they contract for 1,000,000 cans 
of Mountain Brand, the labels are like the brand, and then 
at the bottom in small print are the words “ Canned espe- 
cially for the A B C chain stores.” Can they sell those 
goods at any price they want to? 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman from Connecticut will re- 
member that it is purely optional with the producer and 
the buyer as to whether or not they make any contract 
at all. It is purely a voluntary matter, and the contract 
is entered into between the manufacturer and the retailer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then is not the supposititious case I 
have presented almost inevitable? 

Mr. MAPES. As I understand the gentleman’s question, 
there would be nothing to prevent it at all. 

Mr. KELLY. Of course, if the manufacturer uses this 
resale-price agreement, he is doing it for the purpose of 
protecting his trade-mark or brand, and he would not 
enter into such practice as the gentleman has referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important mat- 
ter that is being discussed by the committee, and I make 
the point of no quorum, although I regret to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. LEHLBACH). The gentleman from 
Georgia makes the point of order that no quorum is present. 
The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and 
twenty-two gentlemen present, a quorum. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, in discussing this Capper- 
Kelly price fixing bill I shall not indulge in personalities 
nor question anyone’s motives. I shall discuss the measure 
on the basis of principle. 

I have given most careful consideration to this price 
fixing bill and listened patiently to the arguments pre- 
sented on both sides of the proposition and have read the 
literature presented on the subject and have given particu- 
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lar attention to the literature in support of the bill. Every- 
one should, of course, desire, by his vote on the bill, to do 
what is best for the country. 

The Capper-Kelly bill proposes to give the producer of a 
commodity bearing the label, brand, trade-mark, or trade 
name of such producer legal authority to fix a price below 
which the commodity can not be sold. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Dr. Miles Medicine Co. against Jno. D. Parks Sons Co., re- 
ported in Two hundred and twentieth United States Reports, 
declared that such an attempt to fix the retail price of goods 
is a violation of the antitrust law and is, according to our 
common law, contrary to public policy. The court said: 

Contracts between a manufacturer and all dealers whom he 
permits to sell his products * * * which fix the price for all 
sales, whether at wholesale or retail, operate as a restraint of 
trade, unlawful both at common law and as to interstate com- 
merce under the antitrust act of July 2, 1930. 

It is for the purpose of nullifying these provisions of the 
antitrust law and to destroy the effect of the Supreme 
Court’s decision the Capper-Kelly price fixing bill has been 
proposed as law. 

The passage of this bill, which would make it possible 
to fix a price on goods below which they can not be sold to 
the public, would be unwise for many reasons, some of 
which I shall state. 

If this bill were to be made law, the retail price below 
which they could not be sold could, in regard to almost 
every kind of merchandise, be fixed by the producer, be- 
cause practically all kinds of goods can be trade-marked or 
stamped, and according to the terms of this bill, this is 
all that is needed to make it lawful to fix and keep up the 
prices on them. This would not only be opposed to the wel- 
fare of the general public, the consumers, but would also 
be against the best interests of the retailer. 

The laws against trusts and also the common law of 
America and England are based upon the principle that 
freedom of competition is for the best interest of the public. 

Freedom of competition means that anyone may offer 
to sell his goods on terms which he believes will cause them 
to be bought by those desiring to purchase such goods. 

This principle has, in the past, generally prevented the 
public from being compelled to pay a price higher than is 
necessary to provide a reasonable profit to the producer 
of goods. 

If the terms of this bill should be given full effect, it 
would, according to its supporters, make it unlawful for one 
storekeeper or merchant to sell goods, marked or tagged by 
a producer, for less than the price fixed or dictated by the 
producer to all storekeepers in the same community, and 
below which price they dare not sell. If this bill were to 
become law, practically everything used in the home would 
be sold at a price fixed by the producer. It would then be 
perfectly useless and in fact foolish for a buyer, who might 
wish to buy any common brand of goods, to go even a block 
past the store nearest his home to buy them. The buyer 
would know that it would be impossible to buy them at any 
store for even a cent less than he would pay to the store 
nearest his residence. 

The storekeeper could not hope to attract customers who 
might live outside his immediate neighborhood because he 
could not offer a better price for the same goods. If he 
could not offer a better price, why should the customer 
bother to go to his store? The customer, in fact, would 
lose by going past the nearest storekeeper for what he might 
want, because he would be uselessly wearing out shoe 
leather. That would make the storekeeper a mere order 
taker for the manufacturer, because the price the store- 
keeper must pay to the manufacturer would be fixed and 
so also would be fixed the price at which he would be com- 
pelled to sell the goods. He could not in any way increase 
his percentage of profit on goods on which the price had 
thus been fixed. He could get only the orders that might 
come to him without inducement. 

If this bill were to become law, the storekeeper could not 
increase his trade by offering to the public a better price. 
As I have said, the storekeeper will be in reality an order 
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taker, a mere agent, for the producer. The producer, how- 
ever, would not have the responsibility, either to the store- 
keeper or to the consuming public, that he would have if he 
were to sell his goods through agents. If the producer were 
to sell through agents and if such agents were to lose money 
in trying to sell the goods, it would be the manufacturer’s 
money and not the agents’ money which would be lost. 

Under this proposed price fixing law, however, the pro- 
ducer could as positively dictate the price at which his goods 
should be sold as if he were selling the goods through one of 
his own agents for whom, in the scope of his employment, 
he would be responsible. In other words, this bill would 
enable the producer to say at what price the retailer must 
sell the producer’s goods, in a certain neighborhood, with- 
out the risk by the producer of losing money in operating 
the store. 

If this bill were to become law and price fixing were to be 
put into effect as fully as the bill permits, it would be useless 
for a storekeeper to publish any kind of advertisement to 
increase his business. What could one store say in news- 
paper or even handbill advertising that would cause people 
to buy at that store rather than at some other store? The 
producer having fixed or dictated the same price for his 
goods at all stores in the same neighborhood, one store could 
not say anything in advertisement to attract customers that 
its neighbors could not also say. There would be no use, no 
sense, in publishing expensive advertisements because the 
storekeeper, in his advertisement, could not offer any special 
inducement to buy from him. Woodward & Lothrop in 
Washington or the May Co. in Cleveland would no longer be 
able to pay thousands of dollars weekly to the daily papers 
for advertisements telling of attractive prices, for, under 
this bill, their goods would be for sale at a price exactly the 
same as that charged by their neighbors. About all that 
could be said in an advertisement would be: “Come to our 
store, we have nicer show cases and more attractive clerks.” 
{Laughter.] 

General price fixing would be unjust and unfair to the 
retail storekeeper for another reason, explained as follows: 

When, for a considerable time, the storekeeper shall have 
continued to sell to his customers price-fixed goods, the pro- 
ducer could and would say, “ That storekeeper’s customers 
have acquired the habit of buying my goods and so that 
storekeeper must sell my goods or lose some customers. I 
shall therefore continue in force the same retail price but 
I will charge the retail storekeeper more for the goods. He 
can do with a smaller profit and still live and that will 
enable me to make a larger profit.“ Is that not what the 
producer would naturally do when he knows that the re- 
tailer shall have created a demand for the producer’s goods? 
The producer would be encouraged to do this by the knowl- 
edge of the fact that practically the only advertising which 
would be done would be in the magazines of national circu- 
lation. Remember that there would be no reason why the 
dealer should advertise in local papers, because all his prices 
would be the same as that of other dealers. 

Let me call your attention to another injustice which the 
retailer would suffer if the retail price of his goods were 
fixed according to this proposed law. The retailer might be 
hard pressed for money and yet have plenty of goods, which, 
in order to get cash, he might desire to sell at a sacrifice, 
even at less than cost if need be, to save himself from em- 
barrassing court proceedings. Who does not know of store- 
keepers who, during the present hard times, have been able 
to save themselves from business ruin by selling part of 
their stock for less than it may have cost them? It was 
fortunate that they could do so, for it enabled them to pro- 
cure cash to pay off the pressing claims. If the proposed 
law had been in force, however, the storekeeper could not 
have sold part of his stock at reduced prices in order to get 
money he needed. Many merchants have large stocks of 
goods but little or no money. If they can sell part of their 
goods, even at a sacrifice, they can often get enough money 
to meet the pressing obligations, but this proposed law would 
not allow them to sell their goods below the price fixed by 
the producer. 
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“But,” shout the advocates of price fixing, “ what about 
chain stores; this would fix them.” My friends, the pro- 
posed law would no more prevent development of the chain 
system than would a baseball effect the movements of the 
earth. 

It is one of the tricks of special pleaders to shout loudly 
about something that is unpopular and then propose the 
substitution of what the special pleader suggests, although 
it might have no effect upon the evil about which he shouts, 
and might even make the trouble worse. 

The price fixing bill, if it were enacted into law, would not 
interfere in the least with chain stores. The supporters of 
the bill agree, of course, that under the proposed law the 
producer would very properly give to retailers, on orders for 
large quantities, a price lower than that for small quan- 
tities. The only restriction upon the producer’s right to 
make such a lower price, on the sale of large quantities, is 
that everybody in the same community shall be entitled to 
as good a price if they buy in as large quantities. 

Any large chain system could buy, from a producer of 
goods, in quantities many times greater than the merchant 
with one store. The chain store’s profit would therefore be 
much greater; and if necessary to attract business the chain 
store could offer to sell at less than the usual profit some of 
the goods the retail price of which, the advocates of this 
bill assure us, would not be fixed in price. The customer 
then being in the chain store to buy the goods which had not 
been trade-marked and not price-fixed, would then buy what 
he would need of the goods the price of which would have 
been fixed under the terms of this law. Then since the 
chain store, because of its larger purchase, would have 
bought at a lower price than that given the small dealer 
the goods upon which the retail price has been fixed, the 
chain store would necessarily make a larger profit. 

If the chain store were to sell at the retail price fixed for 
the small store, clearly the chain store would make a larger 
profit on the same goods. 

I wish to call attention, however, to a fact which has ap- 
parently been overlooked by those who have discussed the 
bill. The language in the bill which gives the producer the 
right to sell the retailer larger quantities of his goods at a 
lower price than that charged for smaller quantities, gives 
the producer the right also to fix a different retail price. 
The only restriction upon the producer, as to the fixing of a 
retail price, is the same restriction that is placed upon the 
producer as to the price he can charge the dealer. That 
restriction is that the producer must grant equal terms. 

As I have already said, it has been stated by both sup- 
porters and opponents of the measure that under the bill 
the producer could sell large quantities to dealers at a lower 
price than he might charge for smaller quantities. The 
language in the bill which makes this possible will be found 
on page 4, lines 17 to 20, inclusive. It is that “all pur- 
chasers from the vendor for resale at retail in the same 
city * * * where the vendee is to resell the commodity 
shall be granted equal terms as to purchase and resale 
prices.” 

Now, if that language authorizes the producer to sell to 
dealers larger quantities of goods at prices lower than is 
charged for smaller quantities, it surely also authorizes him 
to fix a lower resale price for those buying large quantities. 
For example, a producer may sell to a dealer 100,000 pack- 
ages of goods at 3 cents less per package than he would 
charge for the goods when ordered in quantities of 200 pack- 
ages or less. The only condition placed upon him is that he 
must sell on equal terms to any other person buying the 
same quantity. If, however, the producer could, under the 
language of the bill, sell a large quantity at a lower price 
than the price charged for smaller quantities, he certainly 
could also stipulate to the buyer of the larger quantity a 
lower resale or retail price. 

If a dealer should buy 100,000 packages of goods, the pro- 
ducer could sell to the retail dealer at a lower price and also 
stipulate to such retailer a lower resale price than that stipu- 
lated to the small buyer. He would always be required, how- 
ever, by the proposed law to grant equal terms to any other 
dealer in the same city who should buy the same quantity; 
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that is to say, that in order to “ grant equal terms” the pro- 
ducer would be required to fix the same retail price for all 
dealers in the same city who purchased the same quantity 
of goods. Whether or not terms are equal depends upon the 
equality of quantity purchased as well as anything else. If 
the language, “shall be granted equal terms as to purchase 
and retail prices,” authorizes the making of lower prices to 
dealers who buy larger quantities, then surely it follows that 
the producer can fix a lower resale or retail price so long as 
he fixes a like resale price to those who buy from him like 
quantities. Note the language carefully. It is, “Shall be 
granted equal terms as to purchase and resale price.“ The 
whole transaction must be considered in order to determine 
whether or not all the terms to two or more dealers are 
equal. 

Another serious objection to the bill from the standpoint 
of both retail dealer and consumer is the fact that if the cost 
of production becomes less, the retailer whose retail prices 
shall have been fixed by the producer could not sell to the 
consumer at a price which would meet the lower price pos- 
sible on some substitute because of reduced cost of produc- 
tion. The dealer who may have stocked up heavily with 
certain goods while production costs were high must bear 
the loss resulting from lack of demand for the price-fixed 
goods. 

It has been said, however, in support of the bill that the 
automobile industry practices price fixing. Even if true, 
that would not make it right; but let us consider the claim 
for a moment. The automobile manufacturers, like others, 
may advertise a fixed price, but everybody who has ever had 
any experience knows that the used car accepted as part of 
the purchase price enables the dealer to lower the price of 
the new car sufficiently to induce the prospective purchaser 
to buy. Even the unusual person who happens not to have a 
used car is advised by his friends and even confidentially 
told by salesmen to procure, before beginning negotiations 
for the purchase of a new car, an old car in any condition. 
Producers can at present, of course, sell their own goods 
to the public at any price they see fit, whether uniform or 
not. There are, of course, certain manufacturers who sell 
their cars through their own agents only. That simply 
means that the owner of the automobile can and does sell 
on any terms that suits him. The agent is just a man who 
works for the owner or manufacturer. The owner, there- 
fore, can fix prices, reduce prices, raise prices, or do as he 
likes with his property. 

Let us now consider what would be the effect of the pro- 
posed: law upon the consumers. It certainly should require 
no argument to show that price fixing would seriously injure 
them. Price fixing practiced generally would mean that 
there would be no more competition. Without competition 
the producer of an article would not care whether or not the 
price he might charge were unreasonable to the buyer. 

The fact that all now can offer to sell goods to the con- 
suming public at terms they think will bring a profit, yet low 
enough to get business, is what enables consumers to buy at 
fairly reasonable prices. If a producer at present tries to 
charge the people too much, his rival gets the business. If 
you do away with competition, however, consumers will be 
subject to the arbitrary will of the producer, who then be- 
comes in effect a monopolist. The public could then be 
compelled to pay whatever the producer might decide to 
charge for goods. There would be no relief from the pro- 
ducer’s high prices if he could by law compel the retailer to 
keep up such high prices. 

We see, then, that this bill would not in fact help the 
retailer. On the contrary, it would injure him. The re- 
quest of the big manufacturer to the retailer that he urge 
the passage of this price fixing bill is like asking the retailer 
to put a noose around his neck while leaving the end of the 
rope in the hands of the producer, who could then tighten 
the noose on the retailer’s neck whenever he might desire 
to do so. 

The bill, as we have seen, also is certainly not for the 
benefit of the consumer, for it would give the producer prac- 
tically all the power of monopoly without being subject to 
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price control by the Government in the interest of the 
consumer. 

Great emphasis is placed by supporters of the bill on the 
fact that the bill gives only freedom to contract. Do they 
mean to say that men should have the right to make what- 
ever contracts they desire to make? Surely they know that 
the right to contract to commit a crime would not be toler- 
ated for a moment. The antitrust hws were passed to 
prevent people from having the freedom to make contracts 
that would interfere with trade. 

The whole question at issue is whether or not the law 
should allow persons to make contracts that restrain trade. 

It is interesting to note that those who are urging the 
bill to help the producer were not willing to have the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission given power to investigate the cost 
of production of goods in order to decide whether or not the 
price to be fixed for retail might be fair. 

Both Samuel Gompers, when he was president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and also William Green, who 
is now president of the American Federation of Labor, ex- 
pressed disapproval of the Capper-Kelly price fixing bill. 
Mr. Green said: 

We believe the provision of this proposed legislation is contrary 
to sound public policy and is not in the interest of the great 
mass of the people. 

The American Farm Bureau, through Chester Gray, its 
representative, expressed opposition to the bill. 

When the general public once learns that such a law is 
even contemplated, much less enacted, there will be aroused 
a storm of indignation such as we have seldom seen. It is 
true, as was said by Thomas Carlyle, that history is red 
with the blood of the unorganized. In this case, however, 
the people have not organized only because they were not 
aware of what has been going on. There has, however, been 
unmistakable evidence of indignation at some of the tactics 
adopted to establish a price-fixing policy for the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. CLARK I. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, when the Su- 
preme Court construed the Sherman Act of 1890 as a 
restraint upon price. maintenance or resale-price fixing, im- 
mediately an advantage was given to the big, wealthy pro- 
ducers of this country, and the small, struggling producers 
were placed at a tremendous disadvantage. Wealthy pro- 
ducers could resort to the establishment of agencies 
throughout the country, or they could resort to the system 
of consignment. The small, struggling industries or pro- 
ducers of the country could not, and from that day to this 
big business has been fighting to retain this advantage, and 
the struggle has gone on unabated. 

I have been amused at some of the things that have been 
said here indicating that there is no such thing as resale- 
price fixing to-day. The big, wealthy producers of this 
country to-day are engaging in resale-price fixing through 
their agencies and through the consignment system, and 
have been since the Miles case of 1911. Is it hurting anyone? 

Mr. COX. Is it good or bad? 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. It is good—absolutely good. 

I point you to the automobile industry. To-day we have 
competition among the producers of automobiles and not 
among the retailers, which is better for the consuming 
public. You can to-day go into the automobile market, 
where price fixing by agency contract obtains, and buy an 
automobile under most favorable conditions. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Not just now. 

Gentlemen, the independent community grocer only asks 
for equality of opportunity. He is at a disadvantage in the 
unfair competition to which he is subjected through the 
chain-store system. All these men are asking Congress for 
is to remove them from the restraint of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. The courts of this country 21 years after the 
Sherman Act was passed said that the Sherman Act re- 
strained resale-price fixing. The small producers and inde- 
pendent retailers are to-day asking Congress to take its 
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hands off this subject and restore to them the freedom of 
contract which they had always enjoyed up until 1911. 

Mr. Chairman, the real purpose of this bill is not to make 
law but to unmake it; not to intervene in business by re- 
straint but to remove restraint. 

The fundamental and controlling phase of this subject of 
manufacturer’s price maintenance must be understood in 
order to vote intelligently on this bill. This bill does not 
impose a governmental restraint, as we find in most police 
legislation, but rather it seeks to remove an unnecessary 
and unwise restraint upon business that the antitrust laws 
never intended. = 

This bill, therefore, does not represent an attempt at gov- 
ernmental interference in business or governmental price 
fixing, or the making of substantive law in the true sense. 
In its final analysis, it simply seeks to remove a restraint 
found in the law by the courts which was never intended 
and which restraint by court interpretation should be re- 
moved and the long-enjoyed merchandising right of price 
maintenance by agreement be restored. 

What brings this bill before us is that the Supreme Court 
has said that the Sherman antitrust law of 1890 prohibits 
manufacturers making price-maintenance agreements with 
their vendees, without excepting trade-marked and identified 
products. 

In order, therefore, to properly study the merits of this 
bill we should ask ourselves this question, namely, Did Con- 
gress mean that the Sherman Act should have such applica- 
tion? 

If Congress so intended, and we are still of the same 
opinion, we should vote against the bill. If we think Con- 
gress did not so intend, then we should vote for the bill. 

I am willing to share the responsibility of showing that 
Congress did not intend and could not reasonably have 
intended to strike down this merchandising and price- 
stabilizing right so long enjoyed by such manufacturers and 
producers in this country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, was this the intention of the Sherman 
Act? How can we say such was the intent of this law if 
it took 21 years for the intent to manifest itself and then 
only by accident? The Sherman Act was passed in 1890. 
The practice of maintaining prices by agreement by those 
manufacturers or producers putting out trade-marked, 
branded, and nationally advertised merchandise continued 
up until 1911, when the Doctor Miles case was decided by 
the Supreme Court. This case was brought by Doctor Miles 
against the Parke-Davis Co. for violation of a resale-price. 
agreement. So that so far as the protection of the con- 
sumers is concerned, which was the purpose of the Sherman 
Act, even after this long stretch of 21 years, it was only 
accidentally found out that the law applied to such agree- 
ments for the protection of the general public. 

Again, to show that it was not the intent of the Sherman 
Act to destroy the custom of resale-price maintenance upon 
branded merchandise no need for such legislation or pro- 
tection for anyone against such custom was shown then, 
nor could it be shown now. 

The consumers can not possibly be injured by this cus- 
tom unless their bargaining power is destroyed by it. Some 
Members have said on this floor that this bill will destroy 
consumer bargaining power. If this were so, I would op- 
pose the bill. If the consumer does not want to pay the 
maintained or list price of any article, he can turn to other 
merchandise of the same general class in any store, because 
the bill only applies to competitive merchandise. Under 
these circumstances the producer or manufacturer takes 
all the chances in maintaining his prices. 

No one claimed in 1890, nor could one claim now, that 
the exercise of this merchandising right resulted in monop- 
oly of production or distribution. No one then said, nor 
could one now truthfully say, that Government price fixing 
is involved in this bill. This talk of monopoly and price 
fixing is mere misleading propaganda. 

To show that the Sherman Act was not intended to pro- 
hibit under any and all circumstances the making and 
maintenance of resale-price lists by agreement we must 
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look also at the result since the Sherman law was applied 
by the Supreme Court: to such agreements. The result 
shows such application to be unwise and unfortunate. Since 
the Miles case, cutthroat price baiting has grown to an 
alarming degree. Fraud upon the public by price cutting 
of widely advertised merchandise has increased from year 
to year. Small manufacturers and producers have been 
subjected to an inequality of opportunity which disenables 
them to stand up against big business that is able to main- 
tain prices right down to the consumer through their fac- 
tory agents or the assignment system. 

One very important result of the law as it now stands, 
the independent retail stores are barely hanging on and 
many of them are failing because of unfair and fraudulent 
price cutting by the chain stores. This is a direct loss to 
the poor people of the community who are annually sub- 
ject to seasonal layoffs and must rely upon credit at the 
local community grocery for provisions to sustain life it- 
self over the layoff periods. There is not a Member of 
this House who does not know what a wonderful advantage 
and help this extension of credit by the independent store 
means to the poor people such as the wage earners and 
mechanics of the country. We all know the chain stores 
conduct a strictly cash-and-carry business. They extend 
credit to none. 

What is going to happen to millions of workers in this 
country when they can no longer obtain food during their 
seasonal layoffs? We have recently heard much about the 
lending of money for the purchase of food. Let me remind 
you that the independent community grocer is lending tens 
of millions every years to the hard-working poor of this 
country in extending them food credits during the no-work 
period. Who is to fill this great need of credit if the 
independent community grocery store is to pass into history? 

What better example of legally sanctioned price mainte- 
nance do you want to-day, even with respect to unidentified 
agricultural products, than the creation of stabilization 
corporations to actually take products off the market in 

order to do what? To maintain or stabilize prices. Why 
do we actually advocate the limitation of production to 
normal consumption, or supply to normal demand? Is it not 
to maintain or stabilize prices? 

Now, what is the purpose of this character of price 
maintenance anyway? Price stabilization is a more expres- 
sive and more modern term. The purpose is to enable the 
producer to get his production costs plus a fair return plus 
a reasonable margin for his risk and possible losses, cer- 
tainly when the public is protected against unfairness of 
price by the factor of competition. Until 1911, we always 
recognized and protected such price stabilization as a right 
of the producer of branded and identified merchandise, and 
we should remove the accidental restraint against it. 

Right here I would like to quote a paragraph from the 
brief of one of the distinguished Members of this House in 
the Boston Store case of 1918, which case is often referred 
to in the discussions of this subject. Mr. Brcx, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer and now Member here from the State 
of Pennsylvania, said: 

In determining this question the court must there is a 
wide variety of circumstances under which such restrictions are 

imposed. The article may be a necessity of life, or, as in the case 
at bar, a mere luxury. It may be sold under competitive condi- 
tions, or, as in the Miles case, under noncompetitive conditions. 
To prevent misconstruction we do not concede that public pore? 
should solely regard the interest of the consumer. Nevertheless, the 
consumer, when necessaries of life are involved, must be a matter 
of first and cheap consideration. Public policy must take into con- 
sideration the retailer, the distributor, and especially the producer, 
for if the producer can not economically produce the consumer 
must suffer deprivation of the product. Where competitive condi- 
tions exist the inevitable working of economic laws protects the 
consumer, 

The court divided in this case in applying the rule in the 
Miles case but pointed out that congressional action would 
be necessary to exempt the plaintiff from the operation of 
the Sherman Act. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what need has been shown for such re- 
striction or for the application of the Sherman law to busi- 
ness contemplated in this bill? Remember, we are not 
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making a law in this bill; we are partly unmaking one. We 
are taking from the law an interpretative application of the 
Supreme Court. Legislative bodies are frequently called 
upon to do this when the courts give their enactments inter- 
pretations not intended. This is a corrective measure, 
whether the Sherman Act was or was not intended to apply 
to such price-maintenance cases. 

But I ask again, What need has been shown for the Sher- 
man law in the restraint of competitive price maintenance? 
None at all. Did anyone ever ask for it? Who are contend- 
ing for the restraint to-day? Chiefly the wealthy chain 
stores that want to continue their baiting and scalping and 
predatory price cutting, not to benefit the consumer but to 
mislead and defraud him and injure the independent retailer. 

The antitrust laws are made to protect. Who has asked 
for protection against competitive price maintenance? The 
law cases on the subject chiefly represent a struggle on the 
part of the producer to shake off the Sherman law. The 
decisions are academic, almost pragmatic; but they are the 
law. No need of consumer protection has ever been shown. 
I have examined all the reasons against this bill coming 
to me through the mail and advanced in this House and 
have read the Federal Trade Commission’s report of its 
investigation of the subject as well as the leading court 
cases cited, but I am still unconvinced that the restoration 
of this old merchandising custom can be harmful to any- 
one, including the consumer, certainly when it is limited, 
as in this bill, to competitive products. On the other hand, 
I can clearly see harm to the producer, and I think to the 
retailer, in continuing this restraint. 

This bill will not kill chain stores nor price cutting. 
They are here to stay, but it will protect the producer and 
make the distributor and retailer fear to yield to dishonest 
methods. 

Let the chain stores fight it out with the producers and 
retailers. Let the Government take its hands off. It is an 
economic matter involving competitive trade only. There 
is no need shown for governmental interference or the 
restraints of the antitrust laws. I am going to vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hose]. 

Mr. HOGG of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, we have gone far from the issue in this legislation. 
In my own district, as in every district throughout the Na- 
tion, the independent retailer is daily being put out of busi- 
ness by the unfair business methods of certain huge chain- 
store corporations. 

Some time ago, in Fort Wayne, Ind., several hundred busi- 
ness men, having discussed price maintenance at length, 
decided to invite to debate before them a proponent and an 
opponent of this bill. Naturally, they invited the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. As the opponent of the 
legislation they invited Mr. Lew Hahn, of New York, now 
president of the Lew Hahn Chain Stores System, operating 
from New York to California. 

These gentlemen presented their views at length to 500 
business executives at the Quest Club in Fort Wayne. Mr. 
Hahn’s views were based on the assertion that the legislation 
would work an unfair hardship on the retailers. 

I want to assert now that we ought not to enact a law 
for the benefit of the retailers alone, or for chain stores, but 
for 120,000,000 consumers in America who have the right to 
be represented in this legislation. [Applause.] 

And so the retailers of Fort Wayne responded to the chal- 
lenge of Mr. Lew Hahn and called a mass meeting of the 
retailers and of the consumers in favor of this legislation. 

Now, I want to ask you how many people do you think 
would assemble voluntarily in defense of the price-cutting 
methods of certain chain-store companies? Not 200 people 
would assemble in any county in the Union for such a pur- 
pose. Yet, in Fort Wayne, more than 10,000 people assem- 
bled to hear Congressman KELLY and voiced their desire and 
need for the benefits of this legislation. 

I have received telegrams from numerous organizations 
and individuals in my district asking that this body give 
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earnest consideration to this legislation to prevent unfair 
price cutting. 

Hear this telegram from an independent merchant who 
has seen the chain stores absorb many independent retailers: 


Fort WAYNE, IND., January 26, 1931. 
Congressman Davin Hoc. 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am voicing the sentiments of 340 independent merchants who 
are members of our local association in urging passage of Kelly 
price maintenance bill. The welfare of these individual business 
men has been dangerously impaired by price cutting on nationally 
advertised merchandise practiced by huge corporations who have 
special labeled, unidentified merchandise to offer the gullible 
public once they are enticed into their places of business on which 
they make up the loss incurred by selling the nationally advertised 
items as loss leaders. This practice has confused the consumers to 
the extent that they are unable to determine values and there- 
fore do not know the fair price to pay for merchandise. Allowed 
to continue, this practice will inevitably ruin thousands of inde- 
pendent business men. We therefore urge that your honorable 
body will see fit to pass Kelly price maintenance bill, which we 
believe will eliminate injurious trade practices. 


J. EUGENE HUNSBERGER, 
Secretary United Independent Merchants’ Bureau (Inc.). 


An independent drug company says: 


Fort WAYNE, IND., January 27, 1931. 
Hon. Davin Hoc: 
In the interest of honest business we implore you to get behind 
the Capper-Kelly bill coming up to-day. 
Drerer Drue Co. 


An independent grocery wires me as follows: 


Fort WAYNE, IND., January 27, 1931. 
Congressman Davm Hoca: 

There is great need for passage of Capper-Kelly bill to prevent 
frequent demoralization of markets which increases cost of living 
to consumer under present conditions. 

REDDING Grocery Co. 


Here is another from an independent packer: 


Fort WAYNE, IND., January 27, 1931. 
Congressman Davin Hose: 

At present resale prices are protected by vast consignment or 
agency or branch-store systems, all of which are cumbersome and 
expensive to operate. The consumer pays the bill. The Capper- 
Kelly proposal would provide a system of maintaining resale 
prices by inexpensive contracts. Competition between producers 
who are marketing their products, either branded or unbranded, 
by the inexpensive form of contracts rather than by expensive 
agency or consignment devices would bring down costs to the 
public, Such a system would permit lower prices to the consumer 
by reduction of cost through more uniform stable production by 
encouraging mass night by elimination of the extra 
of profit necessary to guard against frequent demoralization of 
markets, which is the inevitable result of price wars under present 
conditions, We urge passage of Capper price maintenance bill. 

FRED ECKART PACKING Co., 
MARSHALL COMINCAVISH. 
Fort WAYNE, IND., January 27, 1931. 
Congressman Davip Hose: 

Please vote for passage of Kelly price maintenance bill to pre- 
vent price-juggling racket. Consuming public unable to deter- 
mine fair values under present conditions and are being swindled 
on their food purchases daily. 

EIPPER’S GROCERY, 
Fort WAYNE, IND., January 27, 1931. 
Congressman Davm Hose: 

I solicit your honorable body to pass Kelly price maintenance 
bill, which will prevent misleading, deceptive advertising methods 
being used by chain systems to drive individual merchants out of 
business; and also prevent unnecessary confusion of values in the 
consumer's mind. 

Brunson’s I. G. A. STORE, 
Roy F. Brunson, 
Fort WAYNE, IND., January 27, 1931. 
Congressman Davin Hose: 

To prevent unfair price manipulation on standard advertised 
merchandise, we urge passage of Capper-Kelly price maintenance 
bill, which will enable consumers to know value of merchandise 
and prevent unscrupulous concerns from using known brands as 
bait to sell unknown brands. 

Loos Grocery Co. 
H. F. PERRIQUEY. 
Fort Wayne, IND., January 27, 1931. 
Congressman Davip Hoge: 
For benefit of all concerned, we favor passage of Kelly price 
maintenance bill. 
Kayser’s Grocery Co, 
ALVIN KAYSER. 
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FORT PARN IND., January 27, 1931. 
Hon. Davin Hoc, 


House of Representatives: 


We appreciate your Ketek in interest of Capper-Kelly bill and 
hope it will become a law. 
W. C. Grnor o, Drugs. 


Fort Wayne, IND., January 27, 1931. 
Hon. Davm Hodq, 


House of Representatives: 
To preserve the future existence of the independent merchant 
use your influence in interest of Capper-Kelly bill. 


JNO. C. WENZLER, Druggist. 


Fort WAYNE, IND., January 28, 1931. 
Congressman Davm Hoce, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Your support of the Capper-Kelly bill will be appreciated. 
A. L. KLEIN, Main Pharmacy. 


Garrett, IND., January 27, 1931. 
Hon. Davin Hose, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

As president Indiana Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers Associa- 
tion I urge you to encourage and 5 85 rs Capper-Kelly bill. 
Because it protects consumer, guarantees fair margin profit to 
merchant who is the backbone of eee, in every community. 
It will tend to eliminate many sharp practices now participated 
in by foreign operators. 

O. C. CLARK. 


Fort WAYNE, IND., January 27, 1931. 
Hon. Davin Hose, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Have thoroughly studied contents price maintenance bill and 
urge its . Our business seriously injured by unfair price 
Juggling on nationally advertised items. Our customers are un- 

to determine fair value under present conditions. Passage of 
this bill will lower cost of living considerably and enable con- 
sumers to properly determine values. 
JOHN HEINE. 


Curicaco, ILL., January 27, 1931. 
Hon. Davin Hoca, 
Boag Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


as grocerymen strongly urge passage Kelly price-maintenance 
bike ec for merce reasons but because absolute necessity 
such regulation if the independent merchant is to be kept in 
business. If we want elimination of such merchant, then nothing 
should be done to help him. We want him retained and urge 


passage of the bill. 
A. H. PERFECT & Co. 


These men know whereof they speak. The independent 
dealers throughout the Nation need the benefits of this legis- 
lation. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER]. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, having been engaged in the mercantile business 
practically all of my life up until I came to Congress, I had 
the opportunity of coming in contact with jobbers, whole- 
salers, and manufacturers, as well as consumers. Therefore 
I would like very much to have the privilege of discussing 
this bill here this afternoon. I find, however, that I am 
unable to secure the time, as the time for debate has been 
so limited that even members of the committee reporting the 
bill can not secure sufficient time to discuss the bill to any 
extent. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Trade Commission is now mak- 
ing an investigation on this subject that-will give some very 
important information, I am hoping that the bill will be re- 
committed to the committee for further consideration. The 
Federal Trade Commission is spending thousands of dol- 
lars in making a thorough investigation, and I believe at 
this time it would be best on the part of the House to have 
the benefits of the report that will be made by this com- 
mission. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. BURTNESS]. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I suppose there is not a person on the floor of the 
House who would not like, if he found it possible to do so, 
if his conscience permitted it, to vote for a bill of this sort, 
that has undoubtedly been requested by a great many of 
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the local merchants, particularly the druggists in his own 
district. 

I expect to propose at least one and possibly two amend- 
ments during the consideration of the bill under the 5- 
minute rule. If one or the other of such amendments is 
adopted, I shall vote for the bill. If they are not adopted, 
I shall be forced to vote against it; although I know that 
such action will prove rather unpopular with many of my 
fine constituents, particularly the druggists, who, I fear, 
have been mislead by the propaganda in favor of this meas- 
ure. It is much easier and more pleasant to support than 
to oppose measures of this sort. In the few minutes I have 
I want to talk to you in a most informal way as to some 
of the practical effects this bill will have, as I see it. I 
have not the time to discuss underlying economic prin- 
ciples involved. We should first remember that this ap- 
plies to every article which is labeled in any way by either 
a trade-mark or the name or a brand of the producer, and 
that it applies to all commodities of every possible descrip- 
tion that can be so labeled. Then we should also remember 
that it applies only to contracts involving commodities en- 
tering into interstate commerce. In the first place, your 
grocers and retailers and druggists back home should un- 
derstand that in most cases this bill will not apply at all, 
because a great majority, if not 80 or 90 per cent, of the 
dealings, particularly in the large congested States, are be- 
tween a retailer and a wholesaler within the same State, 
and even though the wholesaler obtained these goods from 
a manufacturer in another State, when the wholesaler in 
turn makes his contract with the retailer in the same 
State this bill would have absolutely nothing to do with it, 
but the result would be dependent solely upon the law of 
that particular State. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I have not the time to yield. It should 
be remembered also before voting for this bill in the form 
in which it is now that you are making a tremendous change 
in the concept we have had with reference to title and own- 
ership of any property, for by its terms you say in effect toa 
merchant who has bought property and paid for it and who 
has put it on his shelves and mingled it with the property of 
the State that he can not sell it at retail on any terms which 
he desires. I hear some say, yes, that is true; but they in 
turn argue that there is the good will of the producer that 
goes with this property all the time. To those I reply that 
the retailer who has bought that property and agreed to pay 
for it or who has paid for it has in each and every instance 
paid a mighty big price for that good will. With the numer- 
ous magazines, with newspapers, billboards, and other meth- 
ods of advertising that have come along in the general course 
of events in this country during the last 30 or 40 years, 
national advertising has become tremendous in volume, and 
of course national advertising becomes, and properly so, a 
part of the good will of the manufacturer who produces the 
article. But whenever that factory or producer sells a 
single item of one of these widely advertised commodities 
the cost of that advertising and every other item of good 
will is included in the price charged, and the retailer pays 
for it, and he must in turn charge the consumer for it. 
Anyone who wants to look up the amount of national 
advertising that has been done in recent years or the amount 
of good will that is carried in the statements of these large 
corporations who are behina this bill can readily determine 
how tremendous those amounts become and what a charge 
they really are upon the ultimate consumer. 

Let us take a practical situation or two with reference to 
the operation of this bill if it becomes a law to retailers in 
your State or my State. Times are hard right now, and 
many retailers are unable to meet the bills of wholesalers 
promptly that come every month and sometimes oftener 
than once a month in times such as these. 

If this bill were to-day in effect, if it had worked as well 
as the proponents of the bill hope it will, a retailer—let us 
say a clothier for purposes of illustration—in your district 
to-day would have upon his shelves shirts and collars and 
shoes and underwear, and in his cabinets suits and overcoats 
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and gentlemen's furnishing goods of every description, most 
of which would be good branded or labeled articles covered 
by maintained price contracts. Assume that there is a de- 
mand that he pay his creditors and he has no ready cash. 
If he is tied up under this sort of a contract on a majority 
of all of his goods that he has on his shelves, what happens? 
Is he his own boss? Is he allowed full liberty to deal with 
them as he likes? No. He can not do what 9 merchants 
out of 10 would probably desire to do in a case of that sort; 
that is, advertise a sale, cut his prices sufficiently to move 
some goods, and raise enough money to take care of his 
creditors so as to enable him to carry on and hope for better 
times to come. That is just one of many practical situations 
under this bill that retailers will have to confront in a good 
many cases. 

Now, what about seasonal sales? The original bill that is 
before you, H. R. 11, introduced by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], does not even permit seasonal 
sales. When he appeared before the committee a few years 
ago, he and his witnesses opposed any suggestion as to sea- 
sonal sales, and such provision is not in the bill before you 
introduced by him. True, it is in the amended bill that has 
been recommended by the committee, in the committee 
amendment, but it was forced upon the people who were the 
actual proponents of this legislation by a majority of the 
members of the House committee, and I for one know from 
what they said in the hearings that they do not like it. 
Even after a subcommittee suggested an amendment two 
or three years ago to except seasonal sales the author did 
not provide therefor. 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. No; I have not time to yield. 

Now, what are some of the other practical situations? 
But before that let me ask that you give consideration to 
the language with reference to seasonal sales, even in the 
committee amendment, to see whether it covers what you 
have in mind when we mention seasonal sales. The amend- 
ment gives permission to cut the price only “ toward the end 
of a season,” and with reference to surplus goods “ specially 
adapted for that season. They may be adapted for next 
season as well as to that season.” Do we understand just 
what that limitation is? 

For instance, in our country we use overshoes one winter 
out of six or seven, and some use them oftener. The mer- 
chant stocks up with them in the fall of the year. Then 
we may have a mild winter such as we have had this year. 
The people are not buying many overshoes. The supply 
of Goodyear overshoes, for instance, a branded article, 
stays on the merchants’ shelves. Under this sort of legis- 
lation could a merchant in my State put on a sale now, in 
January, to try to move those overshoes, to try to get people 
to buy them and carry them along until next winter instead 
of having the merchant carry them? No. He can not do 
it now, at least. I doubt whether under the terms of this 
bill he could do it before in March or April, because he has 
to wait until the time comes that is described as “ toward 
the end of a season.” He can not do it in the middle of 
a season. He can not do it when the season is two-thirds 
gone. He must wait until toward the end of the season. 
Can he do it even then? Note he can dispose even then of 
only such surplus goods as are “specially adapted to that 
season,” which would probably wipe out any provision with 
reference to overshoes, because those overshoes are not nec- 
essarily adapted only to this season, for they could be used 
and sold next season. [Applause.] 

Dollar sales, quite customary in our country, could not be 
held on articles covered. Goods which may not move be- 
cause of color or other reason could not be marked down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burtness] has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
revision of my remarks I ask unanimous consent to insert 
a letter from the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 
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The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 28, 1931. 
To All Members of Congress: 

Following is a copy of a letter sent to Chairman PARKER, of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, stating the 
opposition of the American Farm Bureau Federation to the Cap- 
per-Kelly bill (H. R. 11) and its reasons therefor: 

Hon. James S. Parker, M. C., - 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN PARKER: We understand that the Capper- 
Kelly resale price maintenance bill is to be brought before the 
House in the near future by the action of the steering committee. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has many times indi- 
cated its opposition to this proposed legislation, and I now take 
this method of again voicing the objections we have to it, and 
asking you to do what you can to oppose favorable action at this 
time and see that it is at least recommitted. 

Our reason for opposing this type of legislation was formally 
expressed by resolution of our annual meeting in 1927, has been 
reaffirmed at each subsequent meeting, and was placed in the 
record of the committee hearings on the bill formerly before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee when hearings 
were held. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, as you well know, is 
representative of the general interests of American farmers in 
fair and just legislation and national policy. Farmers are large 
producers of commodities which are sold in both trade-marked 
or branded forms and not so marked. Farmers are also the 
largest occupational consumer group in the United States. 

As producers of marketable commodities we can see no benefits 
in this proposed legislation. We see in it a dangerous attack on 
the efficacy of the antitrust laws and laws for the prevention of 
illegal combinations and trade practices in restraint of trade. 
If enacted into law a few organized farmer groups may attempt 
to market their products with price-maintenance contracts. 

As consumers, we buy food, clothing, house furnishings, etc., 
the same as other consumers, and also large quantities of feeds, 
seeds, fertilizers, machinery, and supplies, practically every item 
of which would be subject to the price-fixing contracts legalized 
by this proposed law. Because of this, if and when this bill 
becomes law, farmers—our members and all others—will, be sub- 
ject to the maintained high prices which manufacturers will be 
able to force upon their retail distributors through the method 
of price contracts legalized by the law. 

It is true that some stores, large and small, employ methods of 
buying and selling which cause losses both to producers and to 
other distributors of farm products, but we can not discover any 
method whereby farmers can take advantage of this law and 
utilize price maintenance and contracts to end this evil. It is 
also true that farmers as buyers are sometimes victimized by 
merchants who use cut-priced “ bait,” but we can not find any- 
thing in this bill which will prevent these merchants from buying 
all the merchandise they may need for such “bait” from manu- 
facturers or producers who do not or can not utilize the device 
that it provides. 

In other words, we recognize and are hurt by some of the evils 
that others, who seem to think this legislation a panacea for all 
merchandising ills, complain of; but we have given the matter 
careful study and can not see that this bill will help cure them. 
We do believe that it will lead to even worse conditions of end- 
ing fair competition between retailers, of creating manufacturer 
monopolies, and of preventing the full effect of reduced manu- 
facturing and distribution costs from being refiected to the final 
consumers—and that is all of us. 

This bill now before the House is not the same bill which was 
thoroughly studied by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Many defects were pointed out in that bill. This 
bill is new in language, and could it be studied similar defects 
would certainly appear. At the same time there are trading evils 
which should be the subject of careful legislation. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation therefore vigorously objects to final 
action at this time and earnestly asks the Members of the House 
to send this bill back to the able committee that has been con- 
sidering it that constructive legislation may be reported. 

Congressman KELLY, chief proponent of this bill, in a statement 
printed in the Recorp of January 17, 1931, quoted both the presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federation and the master 
of the National Grange in an effort to show that they were in 
favor of this legislation. The statement quoted referred to the 
evils which I have referred to above; that is, to what has been 
termed “cutthroat price cutting.” We all agree that this evil 
should be reached and corrected. 

But it can not be by anyone that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation would venture to ask for a law which would 
break down our antitrust laws and end free and open retailer com- 
petition, which brings to all consumers the benefits of reduced 
prices and economical merchandising, for the minor purpose of 
ending this minor evil in our merchandising system. This is cer- 
tainly not the view either of President Thompson or of our organi- 
zation, which, as stated above, is clearly and distinctly on record 
opposing this legislation. 

You may use this letter in any way you think desirable in your 
effort to have this bill recommitted. 


V y. 
hacia AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
CHESTER H. Gray, 
Washington Representative. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Organized labor also appeared at the 
hearings, by formal letter signed by Mr. Green, in opposi- 
tion to the original bill. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce did not approve 
it in its referendum thereon. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, it was not my intention to say anything 
with reference to this bill. I have heard a great deal of ` 
= ais discussion on the merits of the bill and the demerits 
of it. 

I want to bring to your attention in just a minute or two 
the human interest side of this bill. Almost every Member 
of this House comes from an average-size community. In 
your community are quite a large number of very substan- 
tial citizens. Those citizens are the merchants of your town. 
From the beginning of the history of this Government the 
backbone of every small community has been the merchants 
of that town. Even at the present time, if you can visualize 
your town and other towns of similar size in your commu- 
nity, you see a host of committees going out to canvass for 
the Red Cross. Through all the years, in every emergency 
the backbone of your community leadership has come from 
the merchant class of your city. I recall several depressions 
in my district since I was a young man. During those 
depressions thousands of men have been thrown out of 
employment, and it has been necessary for their families to 
eat. Where have they gone for their supplies? They have 
gone to the little local merchant and that merchant has 
carried them through the entire depression, and most of the 
men who have received that credit to feed their families 
have later paid back what they owed to the local merchant. 
But conditions have changed some. We are in a depression 
now. Meantime, since the last depression the chain store 
has come along. How does the chain store meet these local 
emergencies? Do they contribute to the Red Cross in the 
local community? Do they go out and help build the new 
church? Do they support your chambers of commerce and 
your trade organizations? Do they contribute to other char- 
ities in your city? They do not. They give you the stony 
stare. Where does their money go? Their money is not 
left overnight in the bank if they can avoid it. Where does 
it go? It goes to New York City; it goes to Chicago. It 
does not help the local industries through the banks at all. 
They ignore every solicitor who comes to them for help. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is a bigger problem here, per- 
haps, than we realize. We can not afford to foster by 
inaction any system that tends to destroy the backbone of 
our communities, and I just want you to give thought to 
that. The provisions of this bill will tend to help the local 
merchant meet the chain-store menace. Therefore I am for 
the bill. (CApplause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Form]. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the whole policy and conduct of mercantile business has 
changed in the last 30 years. Goods are no longer sold in 
any community in the Nation so much upon the faith and 
credit of the merchant’s name as upon the publicity value 
which has been created for the name of the product through 
advertising. This has been built upon the protection which 
the law affords to trade-marks and trade names. Inevi- 
tably the Congress of the United States, within a very few 
years, must enter into a general policy of regulating the use 
of trade names and trade-marks to guarantee the mainte- 
nance of quality and probably the abstention by the pro- 
ducer from unfair price methods. This bill is the first step 
in the direction of regulation of trade-marks and trade 
names looking to the public interest. I doubt whether we 
should tackle this question piecemeal. But since we have 
we should be doubly careful as to the form in which we 
act lest we hamper our eventual consideration of the whole 
problem. £ 

To my mind, the purpose of this bill in the mind of its 
draftsmen is sound. To my mind equally, however, in the 
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form that the bill comes before the House it is unsound and 
will fail to accomplish the purposes of its draftsmen. As 
it now stands, this bill will strengthen the chain store rather 
than weaken it. [Applause.] And will strengthen and en- 
large the producer’s control of monopolistic products to the 
primary detriment of all merchants and all consumers, with 
the absolutely certain ultimate effect of further laws gov- 
erning the producer himself. 

It will strengthen the chain store because it prohibits any 
differentiation in price between that retailer who sells for 
credit and makes deliveries and that retailer who sells for 
cash and makes no delivery. If the same basis of price 
be once fixed upon the retailing of a product, the profit 
of the cash-and-no-delivery merchant becomes enormously 
greater than he now secures under the present sys- 
tem which requires him, for competitive reasons, to cut his 
price because he gives no such service. The goods are not 
sold on his name or his advertising if they are trade-marked 
goods. The cost of selling those goods is paid by the manu- 
facturer who is seeking protection under this bill when he 
pays for his advertising of the trade name. The merchant 
who sells for cash, if he must exact the same price as the 
merchant who sells on a credit-and-delivery basis, will make 
as many sales of the trade-marked article as he makes 
to-day, and his profit on every sale will be far greater. 

They say he uses trade-marked articles as leaders to 
attract trade. Well, if he be a-grocer, can he not sell 
granulated sugar, which is not a trade-marked article, as 
his leader at a lower price than other merchants sell and 
attract trade to his store in the same way, and make a 
larger profit on the trade-marked articles which he sells? 
Of course he can. 

Another thing is in this bill which I think has been over- 
looked: This is the first time, so far as I am advised, that 
legislation has been proposed which permits patented arti- 
cles to have their prices fixed and regulated by the owner 
of the patent. 

We are already conferring an enormous and monopolistic 
advantage upon the holders of patents. It is a grave ques- 
tion whether the further power to fix retail prices should 
be given where an article is both patented and sold under a 
trade name. 

At the proper time I shall offer and discuss certain amend- 
ments to the form of the bill designed to make it more 
nearly fulfill the purposes of its proponents. But at this 
time I do want to call to the attention of the House the 
grave importance of what it is considering and the need of 
the most serious and thoughtful effort to prevent an unfor- 
tunate first step in the inevitable control of trade-marks 
and trade names. Unless this bill be substantially amended 
it will neither accomplish its purpose nor form a wise 
precedent. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CULKIN]. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Chairman, I have just been apprised 
that time has been allotted me. Necessarily my discourse 
will be more or less fragmentary and disconnected. But one 
thing has occurred to me in connection with the discussion 
of this question, and that is the effect upon the economic life 
of America of the passing of the independent retailer, be- 
cause unless such safeguards as these are thrown around the 
independent retailer the independent retailer is sure to dis- 
appear. In line with that I saw a statement yesterday, 
made by Mr. Green, the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to the effect that some 5,700,000 people in 
America were out of employment. Undoubtedly 4,000,000 
of those people are the heads of families, supporting three 
or four people in each family, and making an aggregate of 
approximately 12,000,000. Of those it is safe to say that 
8,000,000 are dependent to-day upon the credit extended 
by the independent retailer. There is no credit extended 
by the chain stores. They take the cash and let the credit 
go.“ To-day a large part of the economic dependents of 
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America are being carried on the books of the independent 
retailer. 

Say what you will, a definite and careful analysis of this 
bill indicates that it will help give the independent retailers 
a place in the sun. That fact can not be gainsaid. 

I have in my district a manufacturing concern that makes 
plated silver, an article of utility, an article of charm, and 
which has a good will based upon an extended advertising 
program, It employs 2,000 people. They tell me that this 
copyrighted article is being driven from the market and 
that these workmen of my district, 2,000 in number, are 
being driven out of employment by the practice of using 
this particular article as bait. 

This bill will protect the.manufacturer who produces an 
article of utility which can not be produced at a less figure 
and which is being destroyed by the nefarious price cutting 
that is going on in America. 

I say, in conclusion, that unless something is offered to 
stop the growth of the chains and the resulting disappear- 
ance of the independent retailer, community life in America 
is sure to disappear. With community life in America gone 
the foundation of the Republic is gone, because the Republic 
r and has been from the beginning built upon community 

e. 

So in the brief time allotted me, and entirely without prep- 
aration, I make these suggestions for your consideration. 
This bill may not be a perfect bill, but it is a certain material 
aid to the independent retailer and will help the psychology 
of his present difficult situation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I am a conservative 
and moderate man and like to make conservative and mod- 
erate statements. Therefore I must content myself by say- 
ing at the outset that this bill is a fraud; it has a fraudu- 
lent title and is supported by fraudulent arguments, 

THE FALSE FACE OF CHAIN-STORE OPPOSITION 

The first false face that I wish to strip from this legisla- 
tion is the pretense that it is aimed at the chain store. Its 
proponents iterate and reiterate that statement and bolster 
it with bald assertion after bald assertion until I have 
almost come to believe that they honestly believe it them- 
selves. 

Of course, the legislation is nothing of the kind. That 
pretense is a mere afterthought. They are merely seeking 
to take advantage of the public opinion in opposition to the 
chain store to get over something for their own selfish 
advantage. That is all there is to that assertion. 

This legislation has been pending in Congress for nearly 
20 years. At the time it was first brought forward it was 
pushed with just as much diligence, earnestness, and per- 
sistence as now, yet there was then no chain-store problem. 
We had scarcely heard of the chain store. In their argu- 
ments in behalf of the bill at the first hearing they did not 
mention the chain store. It is only after the chain-store 
problem has become acute and there has arisen a good deal 
of public opinion in opposition to the chain store that we 
find tearful gentlemen getting up here and, while admitting 
that they are dealing in glittering generalities, claiming that 
they are trying to put the chain stores out of business. 

- When pushed even to extremities, they never attempt to 
give any reason for their assertion that it will hamper the 
chain store beyond the extremely shadowy claim that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] attempted to 
give this morning, that the chain stores, by price cutting, 
are able to drive the independent out of business. 

THE PRACTICE OF “ PRICE BAITING ” 


Why, price baiting” and “cutthroat competition“ were 
practiced long before there was a chain store. The de- 
nunciation by Judge Holmes, behind which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and these representatives of selfish inter- 
ests who now sit in the gallery and applaud his statements 
attempt now to shelter themselves, was made when there was 
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no chain store and no chain-store problem. It was not 
aimed at the chains but at the individual price cutter. 

Price baiting is practiced by the lowliest and smallest of 
merchants. The less of capital and responsibility they have 
the more certain they are to practice price baiting. The 
less they have to lose in the way. of reputation the more 
certain they are to bait their customers with cut prices. 
The most lowly “puller in” on the Bowery has a suit of 
clothes in his window with a practically “give-away” sign 
on it, only you can not get him to give it away. On the 
strength of it he leads you into his store and “sells you 
something.” 

The relation which this bill has to the chain-store prob- 
lem is rather remote. It has been pointed out to you by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] that instead of hindering it 
this measure is really in the interest of the chain store. 
Their arguments upon that question are absolutely sound. 
There are many staple articles, with quality and price estab- 
lished and well known, which the price baiter may use, for 
they are unbranded and un-trade-marked. I saw an ad the 
other day “10 pounds of sugar, 49 cents.” That was a 
better bait than any cut on a branded article. The chain 
stores, buying in vast quantities—perhaps taking the entire 
output of a mill—are able to dictate the terms. They are 
not at the mercy of the trade-mark or brand owner. He is 
at their mercy, and they can force him to agree to a resale 
price which will yield them a good profit on the quantity 
price which they have paid, but which would be below the 
cost price charged the small dealer with whom they compete. 

CHAIN STORES NOT AGAINST BILL 

In such relation as this bill has, it is favorable to the 
chains. In that aspect, it may be called a chain store bill. 
If you want to do something to the chain stores, vote against 
this bill; if you want to do something for them, go on and 
vote for it. If the chain stores are against this bill why do 
they not let me know about it? I, acting alone, filed the 
minority report against it. So far as the world knew the 
committee stood 20 to 1 against me in favor of the bill 
instead of 12 to 9. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Parker] might have gone further and told you that out of 
the 12 who voted for it, 4 members had never heard the 
hearings and were not even Members of Congress when the 
hearings were held. 3 

Why have not the chain stores said something to me if 
they agree with my position? Why have they not tried to 
bolster me up? Why have they not urged on me, as the in- 
terests supporting the bill have others, that I should make 
speeches or dump some junk into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord, so they might circularize Members of the House and 
the country with it. They have done nothing like that for 
me. To the contrary, as a part of the propaganda I have 
received in behalf of this bill, representatives in my district 
of two chains doing business there have advocated the bill. 

I had a telegram this morning from the officers of a 
chain having probably 30 drug stores in my home city, in 
which they urged me to vote for this bill, only they did not 
offer the specious pretense that is presented here that 
it would be helpful to the “small, independent merchants.” 
[Laughter.] A chain of plumbing fixtures, having a store in 
my district, caused their local manager, who is my per- 
sonal friend, to ask me to vote for this bill. 

No representative of any chain has ever asked me to 
oppose this bill. If they are opposed to it, why were they 
not before the committee opposing it? They were not there. 
Do you not think they know their own business? Are you 
not willing to trust them to understand what is to their 
interest? No; they wait for the proponents of the bill, who 
are their critics here, to assert that the defeat of this 
measure will help them. 

THE FALSE FACE OF “ UNFAIR COMPETITION ” 

The second false face that the proponents of this measure 
have put on is that it is intended to prevent “ predatory 
price cutting ”; that it is intended to prevent unfair com- 
petition,” as they call it—that is, selling for less than a rea- 
sonable profit. They say that there are certain merchants 
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who make a business of “ baiting” their customers—who 
have the practice of advertising well-known goods for sale 
at less than cost, and thereby getting customers into their 
stores, and then skinning them on other articles. This is 
the sole and only excuse they make for this piece of 
legislation. 

Well, I might well answer this pretense by a frontal at- 
tack and say if there is a poor, beleaguered consumer in the 
country who can possibly get a cent or two off on something 
he wants to buy through a dealer selling it to him for less 
than cost, for God’s sake let him have it. The consumers 
are being skinned on every purchase. They are badly enough 
off no matter what can be done. This bill would rob them 
even of the poor privilege of taking advantage of a “ bar- 
gain sale.” 

But the prevention of selling for less than cost is not the 
real purpose of the bill. If it were the real purpose, why is 
it that they do not come out and frankly, clearly, and hon- 
estly forbid cutting prices below cost or below a reasonable 
margin? No; they do not want to do that. If I were to 
offer an amendment to this bill giving retailers the privilege 
of selling the articles protected by the bill for a profit of as 
much as 10 per cent above the cost price, they would fight 
it to the limit. That would stop the price baiting” but 
they are unwilling that there shall be any competition 
whatever. 

EFFORT TO PREVENT ALL COMPETITION 


What they really want to do, under the guise of preventing 
cutthroat competition, is to prevent all competition. They 
hold their noses and they say “there is a dead rat in this 
barn, therefore we are going to burn down the barn.” They 
point to an abuse of competition—a minor abuse—and then 
they say that “because of that minor abuse we will forbid 
all competition.” 

If they were honest in their desire to prevent cutthroat 
competition, they would limit their measure to forbidding 
cutthroat competition and not go beyond that. If they 
were honest in saying that what they want is to prevent 
cutting prices below a reasonable margin, why do they not 
stop with forbidding such cutting of prices? 

No; that is not this measure which they advocate here, it 
is for preventing any cutting of prices whatsoever. The 
price fixed by the manufacturer’s agreement for resale may 
allow the retailer 500 per cent profit; yet the retailer can 
not reduce the price to 200 per cent or to 400 per cent to 
himself—he must exact of the consumer the full 500 per 
cent profit. In order to prevent the retailer from reselling 
a product for an unreasonably low price, they propose to 
fix the price and prevent him from selling it at any reduc- 
tion whatever, no matter whether he is left a fair profit and 
a fair price or not. Does not this expose the insincerity of 
their argument? 

Will these gentlemen agree to an amendment which would 
give the retailer the right to sell at anything above cost? 
Not by any means. That is not what they want. They 
would never submit to that. What they want to do is to 
control the price, and to fix the price, to stabilize it, and to 
prevent all competition whatever in their products. 

WILL TURN DOWN SCREWS ON RETAILERS 


When they have succeeded with their scheme and have 
converted the retailers into mere agents, when they have 
made of the retailer a mere agent for the producers of ad- 
vertised specialties, then will they begin to turn the screws 
down on him. Then they will begin to increase prices to 
the retailer—then they will begin to cut down his margin. 
The public will have been taught to buy a dollar watch for 
which the retailer paid 60 cents; then they will make the 
retailer pay them 90 cents for the dollar watch, but he must 
still sell it for a dollar. That is one of the purposes back 
of the whole scheme; it is to squeeze both the consumer 
and the retailer. The pitiful thing about it all is that thou- 
sands of struggling merchants throughout the country, 
some of them in my own district, have been deceived by the 
propaganda of the selfish interests and have been induced 
to support this bill. 
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I remember when the hearings were held they had got a 
poor crippled young fellow who was running a drug store in 
my home city and brought him up here, because he was my 
friend, for his influence on me. He appeared before the 
committee but they did not let him say anything. All he 
did was to sit there and look at me in the most piteous way, 
as I showed by my questions that I was opposed to the bill. 
I felt for him. I would have gladly done anything I could 
for him. I felt for him so much that I would not deliver 
him, bound hand and foot, into the clutches of the greédy 
interests who appeared before us pushing for the bill. 
Applause. ] 

NO HEARINGS FOR TWO CONGRESSES 

This bill has had no hearings for the last two Congresses. 
It was first introduced in somewhat different form about 20 
years ago. A hearing was held before the World War. An- 
other hearing was held in 1926 in the Sixty-ninth Congress. 
No hearing Has been held in the Seventieth Congress or in 
the Seventy-first Congress. Always Mr. Colgate, who was a 
small, independent manufacturer [laughter]—always Mr. 
Colgate, the soap man, was the leading protagonist on the 
scene, he and other “small independents.” Always they 
appeared before us and urged this legislation, and always 
they tried to get the committee to report it out. 

Then this gentleman passed from the scene of earthly 
activities. Mr. Colgate died poor, almost destitute, because 
of the “unfair trade” practices and “cutthroat competi- 
tion,” through the sale of a little stick of shaving soap that 
costs 2 cents to produce but which is sold for 30 cents to 
suffering consumers; of course, he died poor, worth only a 
few millions, on that account. His life is ended; it is too 
late, so do not try to help him; he is gone. [Laughter.] 

These “ small independent producers,” most of them worth 
millions made through monopolistic practices, came before 
us and urged this legislation. They were not able to get it 
out for years but finally four members of the committee, 
neither one of whom had ever heard the hearings, one of 
whom had been an attorney for one of these manufacturers, 
and the other three had scarcely ever heard of the subject 
before, came to their relief and they succeeded in getting a 
majority of 3 upon the final vote. That majority was not 
composed of members who had heard the hearings and who 
by reason of their long service upon the committee knew 
something about the questions involved. 

Why was not Mr. Parxer for the bill? Why did he not 
vote for it? Why did not Mr. Raysurn vote for it? Are 
they trying to protect the chain store? What an absurdity! 
Are they trying to protect cutthroat competition, have they 
forgotten the interests of commerce? You do not know these 
two gentlemen if you think anything like that. They had 
some feeling in their hearts for the old-fashioned principles 
upon which our economic system is based [applause], the 
principles of competition. [Applause.] 

A DRIVE ON COMPETITION 

This bill is a direct drive upon competition. Its purpose 
is to give a monopoly without subjecting its beneficiaries 
to Government regulation. I quote what I said on March 
12, 1930, upon the bus bill, which had a similar purpose— 

There are a great many men in this country who are dissatisfied 
with competition. They are going into mergers to avoid competi- 
tion with each other. They are consolidating their industries to 
avoid competition. They are raising up mountain-high tariff bar- 
riers to avoid competition. They are g secret trade agree- 
ments and evading the antitrust laws, to avoid competition. 
These men have attained a state of wealth never known before in 
the history of the world. Their whole existence as business men 
is founded on the system of competition; yet these men are now 
driving on toward socialism. 

I warn them that those who strike at competition are striking 
at the fundamentals of our economic system. Do not think that 
the people of this country are always going to submit to com- 
promises with monopoly. Do not think that this country can be 
organized into a system of monopolies and can be continued on 
that basis. 

» * . . * s . 

I believe in the old system. I believe in competition. I am 
an old-fashioned man. I believe in the old-fashioned political 
system and the old-fashioned economic system. They are tied up 
with each other and can not exist independently. When one goes, 
the other will go. 
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I believe in the old-fashioned system of competition; I want to 
preserve it; I defend it. I want to tell you, gentlemen, that when 
you drive forward with such measures as this you are driving to- 
ward the day when men will say, “The system which we shall 
adopt shall be in the people's interest and not in the behalf of 
those who want to exploit the people.” 

What I said of the bus bill is equally applicable to this 
bill. Its proponents, in the main, are those who have prof- 
ited greatly from our present system—the competitive sys- 
tem. Having grown rich under that system, how singular 
that they should now try to destroy the system. 


MERELY ANOTHER SELFISH-INTEREST MEASURE 


This is merely another selfish-interest measure. The 
general public does not want it—they have hardly heard of 
it. Those who are pushing it are merely trying to get more 
profits for themselves, and the consumer is to be the sufferer. 

The hearing was really amusing. The selfish interests 
were all there, both for and against the bill. The commit- 
tee room was made an arena for their struggle over who 
should have the pleasure of skinning the consumer. Col- 
gate and his cohorts of patent-medicine packers and other 
producers of nationally advertised goods were there on one 
side, and Strauss with the department-store allies were on 
the other. It was a battle royal between them. The con- 
sumer was not there. The general public was unrepre- 
sented. Nobody cared for them. They were merely to be 
the victims. They stood to lose either way. The scene 
would have been farcical had it not been for this element 
of seriousness. 

AN AGE-OLD CONTROVERSY 

Mr. Chairman, we do but continue here to-day the age-old 
controversy between those who sell and those who buy. 
An arena for this conflict has been found in every country 
and in every time since the beginning of the most primitive 
commerce. 

Where seller and buyer deal with equal advantage and 
equal opportunity, and under conditions of fair and open 
competition on both sides, the prices are substantially just 
to both parties. Where there is lack of competition or of 
free bargaining power on either side injustice is in- 
evitable. ; 

In its proper nature trade is equally beneficial to both 
buyer and seller. The theory that it is more profitable to 
sell than to buy is based upon the assumption that an unjust 
price will be extorted. It is a certain sign that fair condi- 
tions do not prevail when the buyers, as a class, grow 
poorer and the sellers, as a class, grow richer as the result 
of their dealings. Commercial nations grow rich in propor- 
tion as they enjoy superior capacity or other advantage 
which enables them to exact more than a fair profit. This 
is the basis upon which trading nations and classes always 
seek opportunities to trade with the undeveloped and 
uninformed. 

As a rule, the sellers are better organized. Each individ- 
ual deals with a number of unorganized persons as buyers. 
Also he usually has the advantage of control over supply. 
As a rule, organized society—governments—have not felt 
called upon to intervene except to protect buyers from ex- 
tortion because of the superior advantages held by the seller. 
Rarely indeed have governments intervened to enable sellers 
to get better terms or higher prices. Even when sellers 
abuse their advantages governments are frequently influ- 
enced to keep out of this field through the superior political 
power of the sellers. How amazing, then, to meet here the 
effort to throw the sanction of the Government into the 
scale on the side of those who have already grown rich 
on prices exacted from the consuming classes. 


BRISTLING WITH IMPUDENT INJUSTICE 


At almost the beginning of the English system of markets, 
it was adopted as a sound principle of public policy that the 
seller of goods should not be permitted to agree with the 
buyer upon the price at which same should be resold. This 
age-old principle of the common law was cited by Lord 
Coke—it came to America with our colonial fathers, and 
has been universally adhered to in the jurisprudence of 
the States—it has been approved by the decisions of our 
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Supreme Court. The antitrust act of 1890 included a re- 
affirmation of this principle. It is amazing to note that by 
the bill now before the House it is proposed to set aside this 
fundamental rule—that it is now proposed that the Govern- 
ment shall intervene in aid of higher prices for those already 
our richest class that they may derive higher and more sta- 
ble profits from the consumers, already our poorest class. 
Surely such a situation is not lacking in humor, though 
bristling with impudent injustice. 

In extension of my remarks I include the minority report 
on the bill which I filed on February 1, 1930, as follows: 


Mr. HUDDLESTON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, submitted the following minority views (to 
accompany H. R. 11): 

1. The purpose of this bill is to enable large producers to dic- 
tate to dealers the price at which an article shall be sold at retail. 
It is called “A bill to protect * * the public against in- 
jurious and uneconomic practices . It might more 
candidly be named “A bill to foster monopolies.” 

2. There is no public demand for this bill. It is merely an- 
other selfish-interest measure. It is pressed by interests seeking 
larger and more stable profits The consumer’s welfare is totally 
ignored. 

8. This bill legalizes contracts which are now unlawful. To do 
so it uproots an age-old principle of the common law. From 
time out of mind public policy has forbidden that a person selling 
goods should contract with the purchaser to fix the price at 
which same should be resold. The majority report supports its 
conclusion by an extract from an argument made by a member 
of the committee in a case in which he was an attorney. Possibly 
this warrants a citation of the law as pronounced by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Miles, etc., v. Park & Sons Co. (220 U. 8. 
$73). The court, dealing with the identical point and supporting 
the opinion by numerous citations, says: 

“But agreements or combinations between dealers, having for 
their sole purpose the destruction of competition and the fixing 
of prices, are injurious to the public interest and void.” 

Sound public policy has always forbidden, and sound public 
policy must always forbid, such contracts. 

4. The fundamental upon which business is founded, and on 
which it has attained its present state of unprecedented develop- 
ment, is the system of open and fair competition. It is the foun- 
dation of our economic philosophy. It is the system under which 
American business men have become the richest class in the 
world. How amazing it is, then, to find respectable members of 
that class resorting to tricks and devices, legal and otherwise, to 
evade competition and to thwart its rules, How amazing to find 
them supporting a bill aimed directly at the system to which 
they owe their very existence. More and more we find business 
unwilling to compete or resorting to competition in nonessentials 
only. The spread between the cost of production and the price 
exacted from the consumer has more than doubled in the last 15 
years. Much of the competition that remains consists in adver- 
tising and other distribution methods, from which the consumer 
derives little or no real benefit and which, hence, is an almost 
total economic loss. This process can not go on indefinitely. If 
business men will not compete voluntarily, legal means must be 
found to compel them to do so. this, our system is marked 
for downfall. If the general public can not find in competition 
protection from extortion, they will resort to a more drastic col- 
lectivism. There are three economic systems—first, competition; 
second, the compromise of regulation by law; and third, socialism. 
Which will sensible business men choose? 

5. An effort is made to present the bill under the cloak as being 
aimed at the chain store. The effort is to capitalize the opposi- 
tion to the chain-store system. In truth, the bill has no bearing 
whatever upon the chain-store problem. 

6. The larger producers and packers support this bill. It will 
increase their profits and make them more secure. Numerous 
retailers have also been induced to support the bill by the propa- 
ganda that it will relieve them from price cutting” and other 
competition. They do not realize that they are to be the ulti- 
mate victims of the measure More and more the retailer will 
become a mere agent ” and his store a mere depot through which 
advertising producers distribute their ucts. More and more 
he will be driven toward the position of servant for the large pro- 
ducer master, and the good will which he may strive to build will 
belong to the latter. The retailer can get no permanent benefit 
from this bill. To retain his independence he must face in the 
opposite direction, refuse to handle advertised specialties, and 
assert his right to handle his goods under his own labels, upon 
merit and price, according to old-time competition. 

The foregoing is confined to the general principles applicable to 
the bill. Its objectionable details, of which there are a number, 
are obvious. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE HUDDLESTON. 


Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, may I submit a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas? 
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Mr. PARKS. I do not ask him to yield. I have been here 
eight years and I have not the right to even submit a par- 
liamentary inquiry. I do not want it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, HUDDLESTON] has 
made a most impassioned speech, based apparently on the 
contention that chain stores will be benefited by this bill. 
That is as illogical as the statement nf the man who thanked 
God that he was an atheist. . 

It is an indictment of the intelligence of the millions of 
little independent business men of America, who are in a 
life-and-death battle with these great chain organizations. 
They are not dealing with theories but with the cold, hard 
facts of brutally unfair competition. They have implored 
Congress, 99 per cent of them, to pass this bill which will 
give them a chance to protect themselves against a cut- 
throat practice which injures everybody except the ones who 
use it. 

O Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says that chain stores 
have not asked him to oppose this bill and that they were 
not at the hearings opposing it. 

The fact is that practically all of the opposition registered 
at the hearings was directly or indirectly chain opposition. 

At the hearing before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee the manager of the opposing testimony 
was Lew Hahn, then managing director of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. He is now president of 
the Hahn Department Stores (Inc.), a nation-wide organ- 
ization controlling the following department stores: 

Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, Mass.; C. F. Hovey Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; L. S. Donaldson Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; The 
Bon Marché, Seattle, Wash.; The Golden Rule, St. Paul, 
Minn.; The Rollman & Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Joske 
Bros. Co., San Antonio, Tex.; Herpolsheimer Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; The Titche-Goettinger Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
O'Neill & Co. (Inc.), Baltimore, Md.; Quackenbush Co., Pat- 
erson, N. J.; The A. Polsky Co., Akron, Ohio; The More- 
house-Martens Co., Columbus, Ohio; The James Black Dry 
Goods Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Rudge & Guenzel Co., Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Maas Bros., Tampa, Fla.; The Meyer’s Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; The L, H. Field Co., Jackson, Mich.; F. N. Jos- 
lin Co., Malden, Mass.; The Muller Co. (Ltd.), Lake Charles, 
La.; Louis Samler (Inc.) (The Bon Ton), Lebanon, Pa.; 
A. E. Troutman Co., Greensburg, Pa.; A. E. Troutman Co., 
Blairsville, Pa.; A. E. Troutman Co., Indiana, Pa.; The 
Troutman Co., Connellsville, Pa.; S. P. Reed Co., Latrobe, 
Pa.; Alf. M. Reiber & Bro. Co., Butler, Pa.; Broadbent Martin 
Co., Du Bois, Pa. 

Another opponent at the hearings was Percy S. Straus, 
vice president of R. H. Macy & Co., of New York City, which 
controls the following department stores in one chain: 

R. H. Macy & Co., New York City; L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, N. J.; La Salle & Koch, Toledo, Ohio; Davison Paxon 
Stoke Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Another opponent was Edmond A. Wise, New York attor- 
ney, who introduced himself as attorney for the R. H. Macy 
Co. and counsel for the National Dry Goods Association. 

Another opponent was Ralph C. Hudson, representing 
ONeill & Co., department store of Baltimore, which you 
will find listed as a member of the Hahn chain. 

Mr. Chairman, these witnesses took nine-tenths of the 
time given the opposition at the hearings. Nine-tenths of 
the telegrams and letters received by members in opposition 
have been inspired, I feel confident, by these same interests. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Straus, of the Macy chain of 
department stores, opposed the bill at the hearings on the 
ground that it would require his concerns to take bigger 
profits than they desired. They can sell goods 6 per cent 
less than anyone else becarse they are so efficient, he de- 
clared. ‘Therefore he argued that he should not be com- 
pelled to take that extra 6 per cent profit on these identified 
goods. 

That sounds altruistic and is certainly just as altruistic 
as the letter I referred to a little while ago, which was sent 
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to you by the great Associated Grocery Manufacturers, 
asking you to vote against this “oppressive” bill which 
will give the little manufacturer a chance on equal terms 
with the great combinations, 

However, there are official records as to Mr. Straus's 
policy. Here is a record of purchases by customs agents at 
the direction of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, under 
resolution of the Senate at the time the last two tariff 
bills were under consideration. It was desired to learn the 
effect of the tariff on retail prices of imported merchandise. 
These items are taken from the reports to the Senate: 
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Remember, members of the committee, these products 
listed here are all nameless, unidentified, imported goods. 
These are the profit makers to balance against American- 
made, trade-marked goods, whose prices are slashed to a 
ruinous point to make “ bargain bait.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would be satisfied if I could have every 
Member carry out that old formula put yourself in his 
place.” He would then understand the position of those 
who are asking relief from unjust conditions. 

Put yourself in the place of the little retail dealer who has 
spent many years in serving his friends and neighbors, ask- 
ing only profits sufficient to afford a moderate livelihood for 
himself and family. 

Suddenly, after all the years during which the community 
was developing, a unit of a nation-wide chain is established 
next door. There is a campaign of ruinously low prices on 
widely known goods. The former customers drop away, 
lured by bargain bait. The chain can make up its losses 
on unnamed goods or it can afford to lose money for a time 
to eliminate competition. 

Put yourself in the place of that community merchant 
and say what your action would be. 

Put yourself in the place of the wholesaler, who has helped 
for many years to build up the business of a wide territory. 
He has extended credit and shipped in small quantities. He 
counts his customers as his friends and associates. 

One by one they are eliminated by nation-wide organiza- 
tions, who have their own wholesale agencies.. He sees the 
game which is being played, trick prices on widely adver- 
tised goods, but he is helpless to prevent the destruction of 
his customers. j 

Put yourself in the place of this wholesaler and say what 
your reaction would be. 

Put yourself in the place of the little manufacturer whose 
whole life and ambition is in making a good article with 
his name and guarantee on it. It is so good that it gets the 
approval of the public. Then it becomes good bargain bait. 
It is advertised at a ruinous price by those who do not want 
to sell it, but instead some substitute. His independent 
customers are indignant and blame the manufacturer. He 
is helpless and the independents refuse to sell an article on 
which no profit can be made. 

Put yourself in the place of that little independent maker 
of quality goods and say what your reaction would be. 

Mr. Chairman, the news of the passage of this bill as it 
stands will cause more genuine satisfaction than any act 


of this Congress. There will be rejoicing in the hearts of 
more than 1,500,000 individual proprietors of their own 
retail establishments. More than 130,000 independent 
wholesalers will hail it as encouraging evidence of interest 
in the problems which confront them. More than 75,000 
small manufacturers engaged in making distinctive, identi- 
fied products will know from this action that Congress has 
taken note of the destructive competition they face to-day 
and is determined to give them a chance to protect them- 
selves against it. 

All these American business men, with their employees 
and families, make up a considerable group within the 
American community. They are entitled to the necessary 
time for the consideration of the most important problem 
in American business. 

Still, that is not alone the reason for supporting this meas- 
ure. Let us remember that, except for those persons who 
render no service at all or produce nothing at all, there is 
no exclusive consumer class in this country. Everybody else 
is both a consumer and a producer. The wage earners of 
this country are essentially producers. They are the first to 
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through orderly marketing. No matter how high the rate 
of wages, they are of no value without employment. 

This bill will help to stabilize marketing and employment. 
Certainly we need that to-day as never before. We are 
facing a dangerous condition. Monopolies and mergers in 
production are the order of the day. Giant chain organ- 
izations are getting a strangle hold on retailing. 

In 1929 alone 265,000 salesmen were thrown out of jobs 
as the result of food mergers. In the last eight years 300,000 
independent merchants have been put out of business by 
chain-store methods of competition. 

These are but results. The cause is cut-throat competi- 
tion. The years 1928 and 1929 were called years of profit- 
less prosperity.” It was a false name, for there can not be 
prosperity without profits. In each of those two years, ac- 
cording to W. T. Grant, of the Grant Department Stores, 
from three to five billion dollars“ worth of goods were sold 
at less than the cost of production in a wild-jungle war of 
retail merchandising. 

Some persons may have thought they were profiting when 
they bought goods at prices which were destructive. Now 
they and all of us are caught in the resulting depression. 
Those who are suffering are evidence of the high price of 
such a system of business. 

The chain stores have expanded like a green bay tree on 
this false pretense system by which they offer identified, 
nationally known products at less than cost of production, 
while taking extortionate profits on unidentified and other 
goods which can not be compared. 

Their growing control has had its effect upon conditions 
in local communities. Have you noticed that destitution 
during this depression has been more bitter than ever be- 
fore? Have you considered why there is such a demand 
for Government money to take care of distress in local com- 
munities? 

There is a reason. In other times the independent mer- 
chants extended credit to honest workers out of jobs and 
tided them over to happier times. By caring for a few 
each, the merchants of this country could extend and did 
extend a helping hand to millions of workers, who would 
not appeal for charity or accept charity. 

The chain-store system is not built on that basis. Orders 
from New York City forbid credit under any circumstances. 
That means that loss of a job means destitution stark and 
severe. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has just completed a survey 
of unemployment and distress in local communities. In that 
report they state that the independent merchants are the 
strongest bulwarks of the unemployed against destitution. 
They further state that the little retail dealers, especially 
in food, have seriously exceeded the limit of safety in ex- 
tending credit and they suggest that bankers should make 
loans to the merchants to help them carry on in this time 
and stress. 
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If retail distribution to-day were in the hands of individ- 
ual proprietors there would be no such cry for direct relief 
as is heard to-day. But the fact is that in a great many 
communities more than half of all retail business is in the 
hands of the chains, which demand “money down or no 
goods.” 

Is it not high time to say that there shall be no further 
extension of this domination, at least by unjust and de- 
structive competition. 

This bill goes no further than that. It simply makes it 
possible to take from the hands of great merchandising com- 
binations a weapon of unfair competition which they have 
used in the past to the destruction of independent business. 


LOWER PRICES FOR CONSUMERS 


Mr. Chairman, I propose to prove that the practice of using 
standard, high-grade, identified products as bargain bait 
inevitably means excessive prices and profits on other goods 
which are not identified and can not be compared. Such 
“bargain” prices go hand in hand with buccaneer prices. 
The price cutter is also a profiteer. Every penny given as a 
saving on standard goods is matched by two pennies in un- 
due prices on unnamed goods. 

I will prove by their own statements that this is the end 
sought by those who use and defend this practice. It is 
_ the avowed purpose behind this merchandising scheme to 
give “bargains” on 10 per cent of sales made in order to 
make undue profits on 90 per cent of sales. 

Any reasonable person must admit that such a false- 
pretense system of concealed profits will suffer a blight when 
the fair and square individual retailer is given a chance to 
show that he makes only a fair profit on all the goods he 
sells. Any reasonable person must see that a fair price on 
all goods will mean lower prices to consumers, when total 
purchases are considered. 

Nor is that all. The resale price control of prices on 
standard goods as permitted by this measure will mean in 
general a lower price on these standard goods themselves. 
Such a system of merchandising will mean more value for 
the dollar spent by every American, whether it is spent for 
unidentified or trade-marked products. 

The manufacturer of a competing trade-marked product 
bends every energy to get the price down, because the lower 
the price the wider his market. To-day he must cover his 
costs of distribution, and every attempt to demoralize the 
market by price cutters means an expenditure of money. If 
he tries the agency or consignment or refusal to sell system, 
he must pay the cost, which is very high compared to the 
contract plan. A widespread war on his prices Means a 
lowered demand and lessened production. Give him a 
chance to secure uniform stable sale of his product on its 
merits and he will be able to reduce his price. That he will 
do so is guaranteed by the inescapable fact that his com- 
petitors will take his business if he does not do so. 

Then, too, the individual manufacturer to-day is forced 
to fix his standard price in the knowledge that the price 
cutters will use it as a bargain bait. He must be able to 
make a price to the independent dealers, without whose sup- 
port he can not live, so that they will be able to compete 
with the price cutter and still make a living profit. That 
means varying prices ranging from those of the dealer who 
meets the chain-store price to those of the dealer who will 
sell only at the standard price, so called. 

When that manufacturer has the right to protect his 
price by a resale price contract he will make a real standard 
price and it will in many instances be lower than any cut 
price offered to-day by those who do not desire to sell the 
product but only to use it as a spider-web bargain. 

Instead of the consumer being angered by higher prices 
than he has been paying for the well-known and greatly 
approved articles, he will be gratified by a lower price with 
the further benefit that he is paying the same as everyone 
else pays and need not fear discrimination in the price. The 
prices of automobiles have been lowered continuously under 
price protection. The same will be true of these other trade- 
marked goods sold on the same system. 
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This bill aims to prevent an unfair and vicious trade prac- 
tice which defrauds the public. That practice does especial 
damage to the independent manufacturer of standard goods, 
his distributors, both wholesale and retail. We have a duty 
to take into consideration the injuries done to these business 
men, but that alone is not the primary purpose of this bill. 

Show me cutthroat, jungle competition and I will show 
you cheated and robbed customers. Along with that kind of 
business there go false weights and measures, short-weight 
parcels, adulterated products, fake bargains, even fake add- 
ing machines which add in a fixed amount without having 
it appear on the printed invoice slip. 

Show me cutthroat competition and I will show you an 
irresistible trend to merger and monopoly. Combinations 
make the outstanding issue in business to-day. Why is it? 
Not because old-established firms want to lose their distinc- 
tive identity and name, which has been a matter of pride to 
them. It is because cutthroat competition threatens their 
very existence, and in self-defense they yield to the pleas 
of the merger makers. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


Let me analyze this bill briefly. There has been so much 
misinformation spread broadcast about it that I want to 
deal with it exactly as it is—a straightforward, clear-cut 
provision for the accomplishment of a worthy purpose. 

Let us examine its terms just as they stand, stripped of 
all misinterpretations foisted by those with ulterior purposes. 

The first section provides for the legalization of a con- 
tract between the vendor and vendee which stipulates the 
resale price of a trade-marked, identified commodity which 
is in fair and open competition with commodities of the 
same general class produced by others. 

The contract must be a voluntary one, and there is nothing 
mandatory in the bill. Only those manufacturers and deal- 
ers who desire to cooperate for the protection of a standard 
price will use this contract. It only applies to articles which 
are named and identified and does not deal with bulk and 
unnamed goods, 

Manufacturers who have a monopoly of any class of prod- 
ucts may not use this contract. Every provision of the anti- 
trust laws apply to them after the passage of this measure 
just as they did before. There must be fair and open com- 
petition between manufacturers producing similar articles. 

The legalization of the agreement between vendor and 
vendee only seems to have led some to believe that only one 
agreement is permissible and if the manufacturer sold to the 
wholesaler with agreement as to resale price, no agreement 
with the retailer is possible. F 

Such is not the meaning of the section. Contracts be- - 
tween vendor and vendee as to resale price are legalized. 
Where the producer sells direct to the retailer, the one agree- 
ment covers the case. Where the producer sells to the whole- 
saler, who in turn sells to the retailer, there are two con- 
tracts each equally valid. 

There need be no specification in the first contract as to 
the succeeding contract. The wholesalers are just as anxious 
as the producers to prevent destructive price cutting on 
identified goods. They will eagerly make the agreement 
with the retailer, as between vendor and vendee, specifying 
the resale price. 

If any particular wholesaler attempted to nullify the pur- 
pose of his agreement with the producer by selling to “ price 
cutting” retailers, the producer would exercise his un- 
doubted right to refuse to sell further to him. 

This provision is not a futile one. It will accomplish the 
purpose intended and that purpose is to permit the vendor 
of a standard article, identified and guaranteed to the users, 
to agree with those who distribute such goods as to the price 
at which they shall be resold. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman understand that vendor 
and vendee is intended to embrace the terms lessor and 
lessee. That is important in fixing the definition. 

Mr. KELLY. No; the title does not pass in the case of 
lessor and lessee. 
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Mr. COX. I do agree with the gentleman’s statement 
that “ ownership ” is the test of exercising the privilege. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; so that dispute is eliminated and the 
effectiveness of the measure in accomplishing the result is 
admitted. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Why did you strike out of this 
bill which we have before us the very paragraph which 
covers that point and leave it in question? 

Mr. KELLY. I am glad the gentleman asked that ques- 
tion. I did not strike it out. That amendment is offered 
by the committee, as the gentleman will see by referring to 
the bill I introduced. I should be glad to see it restored, 
but I have contended and do contend that the omission will 
have no practical effect. Let us look at section 2. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield; although the gentleman would not 
yield to me. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Does the gentleman mean to tell 
the Members of Congress 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman state his question with- 
out any preliminaries? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Can the manufacturer make a 
trade with the wholesaler with the understanding that the 
wholesaler, in his turn, is to sell at a fixed price to the re- 
tailer, without transcending the terms of the Sherman 
Act? 

Mr. KELLY. Of course; that is the purpose of this bill. 
We are endeavoring to correct what we believe to be, in 
the words of Justice Brandeis, an “ erroneous” decision of 
the court. Under this bill the manufacturer can refuse to 
further supply goods to a wholesaler who does not cooperate 
for the protection of the good will of his product. ~ 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; but do not take all my time. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. The wholesaler, by his contract, 
agrees to sell at a certain price? 

Mr. KELLY. Certainly. That is the purpose of the bill, 
and the gentleman should understand that. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. But where can you obtain legal 
sanction for a wholesaler, with an understanding with the 
manufacturer, to go on and sell to the retailer under a 
contract that they shall sell at a certain price? 

Mr. KELLY. Has the gentleman understood this ques- 
tion so slightly that he does not know that in this bill we 
propose to give legal sanction to that agreement. Unless 
that were necessary by declaration of Congress this bill 
would not be here. Now, let us analyze section 2 and the 
others in the measure. 

Section 2 provides for certain specific provisions that shall 
be included in every such contract, if they are to be valid. 
All purchasers from the vendor for resale in the same city 
or town must be granted equal terms as to purchase and 
resale prices. 

Of course, that would be in force whether written in the 
bill or not. The menufacturer who uses this contract is 
very vitally concerned in a uniform price for his widely 
advertised product. He also depends in vital degree upon 
the good will of his retail distributors. It is absurd to think 
that if he is given the opportunity to protect his good will 
he will act so as to destroy it. 

Under this bill he will announce his prices according to 
the quantity purchased. All those who buy will have simi- 


lar prices for similar quantities and under similar condi- 


tions. As to the resale price, that will be the same, not only 
in the same city or town but in the entire general territory. 

Every contract must also provide that the dealer may 
sell the goods without reference to the stipulated resale 
price where he is discontinuing dealing in such commodity 


or in disposing of seasonal goods, or if he notifies the public 


that the goods are damaged or deteriorated in quality, or 
if the business is in the hands of a receiver, trustee, or 
officer of any court. 

These provisions show excessive caution, but they should 
certainly convince any doubting Thomas that adequate 
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safeguards are provided. These provisions and many others’ 
for the protection of the dealers will be included in every 
contract. Remember that the vendor of these goods de- 
pends absolutely for success upon his goods being sold to 
the public. He and his competitors are striving to sell com- 
peting goods. They must satisfy the buyers and their own 
distributors. 

There will be provisions in these contracts that the ats 
may be offered to the manufacturers at the price paid for 
them, and if the manufacturer waives his right to buy the 
goods may be sold at reduced prices. The contracts will be 
competitive and every practical contingency will be met by 
these business men honestly seeking the same end, the sale 
of reliable goods at fair prices to the public. 

Section 3 provides that no validity shall be given any 
agreement between producers or between wholesalers or 
between retailers as to sale or resale prices. 

Of course, the whole purpose of this bill is to prevent 
such agreements. The bill in operation will stimulate real 
competition between producers and between wholesalers | 
and between retailers. 

It permits fair cooperation between an individual manu- 
facturer and his own distributors in the sale of an identified 
product in whose good will all are interested. It will help 
to prevent the present vicious competition of one product; 
against itself, forced by predatory price cutting. 

If Congress will not legalize this fair cooperation, then in 
all justice it should permit individual business men to com- 
bine for the purpose of doing by agreement exactly the same 
things that are now done by thousands of different units 
under one ownership. If a chain-store system is permitted 
to have a hundred stores in the same city, all acting in the 
same way, then a hundred individual merchants should be 
permitted to act together. 

We are not asking that in this bill; we are definitely pro- 
hibiting it. But you may be sure the present unjust and 
intolerable situation will not be permanently continued. 

Section 4 defines the term “ producer” and declares that 
the term “ commodity” means any subject of commerce. 

This latter definition has led to some confusion in that 
it is pointed out that necessaries of life might come within 
its terms. There should be no confusion if the bill is under- 
stood. Only those articles which bear the trade-mark and 
identifying brand of the producer and only the articles pro- 
duced in fair and open competition can be protected under 
agreements authorized. 

No matter what the product may be it must be sold in 
competition not only with trade-marked goods of the same 
class but with unbranded goods of the same class. Let a 
producer establish his price too high and the public will not 
buy, but simply turn to competing goods. 

Soap is a necessity of life, and some manufacturers con- 
trol the resale price of their brands by the expensive, cum- 
bersome system of salesmen selling direct to retailers, who 
report the price cutter. They name their established price 
at their peril, for a hundred other makers know that price 
and lower it in competition. 

Breakfast food may be regarded as a necessity of life. 
The same thing applies. There are more than a hundred 
producers of breakfast food in the hottest kind of competi- 
tion for the favor of the buying public. With the right of 
the individual maker to control the price of his own product, 
he is compelled to come out in the open with his price. 
Not harm but only benefit can come to the public from such 
frank and straightforward business policy. 

There is no need to theorize about it. Other countries 
have the legal right to establish resale prices on all stand- 
ard goods, sometimes even by notice printed on the package, 
and no injury has been done. 

Fair competition is the rock on which this principle is 
builded, and if we refuse to trust it we must of necessity)! 
go to Government monopoly. Not yet is America ready to 
take that step in the conduct of a naturally competitive 
business, such as the selling of ordinary merchandise. 
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WHAT THIS BILL IS NOT 

Mr. Chairman, judging from some of the statements made 
about this bill, it is just as important to know what it is 
not as to know what it is. 

It is not mandatory legislation, and no manufacturer or 
dealer is obliged by this act to do anything. Only when 
the individual manufacturer and his own distributors be- 
lieve that their own interests and that of their customers 
will be served by price protection will the agreement author- 
ized be made. 

It does not apply to bulk and unnamed merchandise. 
Since the retailer selling such products is alone responsible 
for them and sells them on his own good will he may make 
any price he pleases and stand responsible to his customers. 
The protection here provided is only for those who identify 
their goods and put their good name and good will back of 
them as a guaranty of value received to the user. 

It does not prevent a dealer from selling all goods not 
covered by his own agreement at cost or less than cost or 
from giving them away if he chooses. It only makes pos- 
sible the agreement that he will not do so on a certain 
trade-marked product specifically covered in the agreement. 

It does not permit agreements between manufacturers nor 
between wholesalers nor between retailers, but specifically 
bars such agreements. 

It is not an attempt to abolish competition between re- 
tailers. It will increase competition in service, choice of 
goods, quality of products. It does stake out one area and 
provide that in it there shall be an opportunity to enforce 
fair competition and prevent unfair trade methods. 

It is not a new and revolutionary idea in business. It was 
a universally conceded right up to 1911. It is now a right 
guaranteed by the laws of many States and upheld in many 
courts. There is no civilized country in the world, with 
the exception of the United States, where such a contract is 
not held good in courts of justice. 

It does not give any unjust privilege to any manufacturer. 
He makes the goods and can sell them or withhold them as 
he chooses. When he chooses to sell them in the face of 
competition from other makers of the same kind of goods, 
it is simple justice that he should determine the price and 
stand or fall on the comparison of that price with others. 

It does not give an independent dealer any unfair ad- 
vantages. He must sell goods of all kinds, bulk and trade- 
marked, identified and nameless, in competition with other 
retailers. He has a right to be assured against deceptive 
practices in identified goods and prove his right to serve his 
community on a fair and square basis. 

WHY IS SUCH A LAW NECESSARY? 


The answer is that it should not be necessary, for it is 
simply the statement of a self-evident right of independent 
business. During all our history the maker of named and 
identified goods had the right to lay down the requirements 
in the sale of his goods to their users. He could sell them 
or not just as he chose. He could sell them in his own stores 
at any price he pleased. He could sell them through mail 
orders and name his own price. He could appoint agents 
and determine the selling price of every unit sold. He could 
consign goods to any number of dealers and control the 
price of the last product sold. 

There is nothing shocking about any of these things, is 
there? Well, every one of them is good to-day and has the 
judicial blessing of every court in the land, including the 
Supreme Court of the United States. All of them are 
methods of maintaining a uniform price to the consumer. 
The most outstanding businesses in the country and those 
which have brought the greatest benefits to the American 
people have been operated strictly through these methods. 

Until 1911 the manufacturer could reach that same end 
of price uniformity and protection by the simplest and most 
economical of all methods—agreement with independent 
wholesalers and retailers who are already established. 

In that year the Supreme Court went into lawmaking on 
this question. I mean just what I say—the judges made a 
law of their own. Congress never directly or indirectly legis- 
lated to prevent an independent competing manufacturer of 
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branded goods from agreeing with his own distributors as 
to the resale price of the product. 

The Supreme Court singled out that one method and in 
effect said: “ We hereby declare that it shall be unlawful 
for a manufacturer of trade-marked articles to maintain a 
standard price by agreement with his distributors.” The 
court pointed out, in effect, that the manufacturer must 
protect his vital interest in his own name and product by 
establishing stores or agencies or mail-order and consign- 
ment systems. “If you undertake to distribute your goods 
through the regular channels of wholesalers and retailers,” 
said the court, “then we declare that you have lost all 
interest in your goods as soon as they are on the dealers 
shelves. If they cut the price ruinously or raise the price 
ruinously, you must grin and bear it. If such practices 
destroy your business, it is highly regrettable, but there is 
no recourse. It is our law.” 

That is the only reason this law is necessary. It requires 
a congressional law to restore a right taken away by a 
judicial law. 

We are in exactly the same position as though the Su- 
preme Court should to-morrow declare that it is unlawful for 
a manufacturer to sell goods through the United States 
mails. We should have to pass a law through congressional 
action specifically restoring that right. 

Therefore those much-perturbed persons who rail against 
the enactment of many laws should not shake their gory 
locks at us. We are not trying to enact some new-fangled 
notion into law. We are forced to act if a previously univer- 
sally recognized right is to be restored to the independent 
business men of America. We are simply standing true to 
the traditional system of this Republic—that lawmaking 
belongs in the lawmaking body. If the court interprets a 
law, let it stand only so long as Congress agrees that it is 
correct. If the court declares public policy of its own 
motion, let it stand until Congress ratifies or changes it. 


HOW JUDICIAL DECISIONS CONFLICT 


Mr. Chairman, let us take a good look at the present situa- 
tion as brought about by Supreme Court decisions. If we 
put two cases side by side, we may see it more clearly. 

First, there is the Dr. Miles Medical Co. v. John D. Park 
and Sons Co. (220 U. S. 373, 1911). 

Here on one side was a small manufacturing company 
located in the small city of Elkhart, Ind., in severe compe- 
tition with a hundred other makers of similar preparations. 
This concern had a plan of protecting its prices and its dis- 
tributors through contracts which specified uniform prices. 

The Supreme Court, by divided decision, declared that 
such a plan was in violation of the Sherman antitrust law. 

Second, there is the case of United States v. General 
Electric Company et al. (272 U. S. 476, 1926). 

Here on one side was a great manufacturing concern with 
unlimited capital and mammoth plants in many sections of 
the country. This concern had a plan of protecting its prices 
and its distributors through agreements that the dealers 
were to become agents for the sale of the products at prices 
specified by the company; title was to remain in the com- 
pany until the goods were sold, when it was to pass directly 
to the consumer. This system of distribution extended over 
the entire country and embraced more than 30,000 dealers, 
who were required to guarantee the accounts when the sales 
were made, be responsible for all goods damaged or de- 
stroyed, and pay all expenses of sale and distribution. 

The Supreme Court in this case decided that this system of 
contracts for the maintenance of price was legal and that a 
manufacturer does not violate the common law nor the anti- 
trust-laws by fixing the price at which dealers transfer title 
to the goods to buyers. 

The variation in facts between the Doctor Miles case and 
the General Electric case is so attenuated that it can not be 
seen without a microscope. Yet the result was totally oppo- 
site decisions. 

Is it any wonder that the American Bar Association at its 
last session stated in a resolution: / 


On the one hand is the body of consumers who 


unorganized 
conceive themselves to be the victims of apparently increasing 
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power of great industrial units, and on the other is the unorgan- 
ized body of smaller producers whose resistance to the competitiye 
power of the great producer and its own internecine competition is 
steadily growing weaker and yet is utterly at a loss to know what 
protective measures under the Sherman Act it may take to save 
itself from destruction. These groups demand protection, though 
as yet they only dimly realize that the economic theory which 
the Supreme Court has adopted in determining what constitutes 
unreasonable restraint of commerce foredooms the small producer 
to destruction and the consuming public to the evil, if so it be, 
of the great producers. 

Here is a clear-cut statement by the great organization 
representing the legal profession of this country of a situa- 
tion which can be remedied only through such a measure as 
I am advocating here. 


PROFITLESS PROSPERITY IS DEPRESSION 


Mr. Chairman, we are in a business depression which affects 
every American. There are many theories given to explain 
the reason for such a condition. One reason which under- 
lies all the theories is to be found in that condition we 
termed for a period of two years “ profitless prosperity.” 
For a time the volume of business kept up even though pro- 
fits were vanishing. The end could only be the vanishing of 
prosperity. 

The American business system is built on profits. Busi- 
ness will not start without hope of profits and it will not 
continue without the realization of profits. 

It does not help matters to say thaf we can conceive 
higher motives than the profit motive. The fact is that 
under our present system the one predominant urge to busi- 
ness activity is profits. That is the dynamic center of every 
business enterprise. Every business man, whether he likes 
it or not, is obliged to make profits his first aim, for if he 
does not he can not remain in business. 

The prosperity of America and of every individual in it 
depends on profits. The consumer has no source of income 
except industry and industry depends upon profits. 

Foster and Catchings, the new economists, in their book 
Money have this to say: 

It is as important for buyers as it is for sellers that business 
should proceed, year in and year out, at a profit. Sometimes 
“ sacrifice sales involve no sacrifice at all. Sometimes the com- 
munity makes the sacrifice. Ordinarily, if goods move at prices 
that injure necessary business concerns, the people as a whole pay 
the penalty. To have merchants really selling out below cost is 
not for the long run interest of consumers. 

Calvin Coolidge, in one of his recent editorials, expressed 
& great truth when he said: 

Prosperity does not come from cheap goods but from fair prices. 


A fair price is one which covers the cost of production and 
also a reasonable profit for those who handle the goods from 
maker to user. 

When we were in the midst of that so-called “ profitless 
prosperity”” W. T. Grant, head of the Grant Department 


Stores, declared that from three to five billion dollars worth 


of goods were annually being sold at less than the cost of 
production. 

It did not take long to reap the harvest of that sowing. 
Any sensible man, viewing the results should admit that 
“profitless prosperity ” is a contradiction in terms. You 
might as well say a thing is black-white. 

When profits disappeared the manufacturers could not 
continue on that basis. They laid off workers. Retailers, 
forced into a cutthroat competition, which brought prices 
to a point lower than actual cost, went into bankruptcy. 
Their clerks were out of jobs. 

These unemployed ones had no money with which to pur- 
chase goods. That meant curtailed production and unem- 
ployment in other factories. Thus the vicious circle widened 
and to-day every American finds himself within the whirl. 
Three and a half million men able and willing to work can 
find no opportunity to labor in productive tasks for the 
support of themselves and families. 

We talk about schemes to set these men to work and I 
am in favor of any plan that will help. But do not forget 
that $5,000,000,000 worth of goods, if they had been sold at 
a fair profit instead of a loss, would have done more to pre- 
vent the present unemployment than many of the plans now 
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advanced. Do not forget that when 300,000 independent 
merchants are put out of business by unfair competition, 
their employees go off the pay roll. 

President Coolidge, in his editorial, went on to say: “A 
small number with a fixed income may benefit from cheap 
goods sold at a loss, but the country as a whole is always 
injured.” 

Mr. Chairman, he is still characteristically cautious. Even 
those with fixed incomes can not permanently profit by 
nation-wide depression. If that income is from stocks, the 
dividends fail; if from rentals, there must come reductions; 
if from salaries, there must come readjustment. 

The price is the thing. The whole function of price is to 
bring about the production and distribution of goods. There 
is a right price and a wrong price. A price unduly high 
interferes with the movement of goods into consumption. 
A price below cost means that there will be no production. 

The right price can best be determined on identified, 
trade-marked goods, for on these the buyers can make final 
decision. Business in these goods is the most democratic 
system on earth. Every dollar spent for one of them is a 
vote for future production. No vote is thrown away; every 
one counts. In electing a political candidate many different 
issues involve confusion, but the consumers’ dollar is a vote, 
effective and direct. 

There are many competing brands in the same class. 
The quality and the price are vital factors in success or 
defeat. The maker knows that if he sets his price at a 
point to produce undue profits he will certainly forestall 
all profit by discouraging sales. He knows that his price 
must cover cost of production and a reasonable profit for 
manufacture and distribution, or there will be no products 
made. 

Under such circumstances the maker of the goods has a 
right to a decision on their merits. We all agree that no 
one should adulterate his goods and lessen the quality. 
We should also admit that no one has the right to juggle 
his price to a point at or below cost and thus injure the 
good will of the goods and their full distribution. 

The habitual practice of selling high quality, widely ad- 
vertised, identified goods at a loss in order to sell other 
goods at excessive profits was a feature of the so-called 
“profitless prosperity ” and helped to bring on depression. 
Certain great chain systems built their business on such a 
practice. They cut prices to crush competition, and their 
seeming success deluded many business men into the belief 
that volume of business is everything. 

A fair price helps everybody. Those buyers wis Tun from 
one cut-price store to another looking for goods sold at less 
than cost are hurting themselves in the long run. It is 
better to pay a fair price for all goods and have a pay en- 
velope on Saturday night than to be out of a job, no matter 
how many cut-price bargains decorate the store windows. 

Practically every way of making a living in America de- 
pends upon profits. No person or group can escape that 
fact, and the sooner all act upon it the better for America. 

The price of tea was cheaper in the colonies after the 
passage of the stamp act than before. But loyal Americans 
pledged themselves not to buy at the bargain prices because 
of a great principle which was more important than a bar- 
gain. Americans of to-day will refuse bargains when they 
come to understand they are a part of a cutthroat competi- 
tive system which leads to the traps of depression and 
merchandising monopoly. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the purpose behind this bill? 
It is solely to remedy a crying evil in the retail trade of this 
country, one for which not a single good reason can be ad- 
vanced. That evil is the use of standard, trade-marked, 
identified quality products as “bargain bait” at ruinously- 
low prices in order that the public may be deluded into the 
belief that all goods are sold at the same low prices. 

The idea that such a practice benefits the buying public 
permanently is a delusion. It is a myth, like any easy-to- 
believe assumption which has been accepted in place of an 
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analysis of facts. It was easier for the ancients to believe 
that the sun moves around the earth than to work out the 
true mechanics of the solar system. It was easier to believe 
that the world is flat than to believe that there are people 
who live on the underside of a globe. 

Let us analyze that so-called “bargain” just a little. 
Webster says that a “ bargain means a transaction involving 
good or bad consequences,” so there is good authority for 
saying that a bargain is not always what it seems. 

Fake bargains have been known as long as men have 
bought and sold. We read in Ecclesiasticus: 

A merchant shall hardly keep himself from doing wrong, and a 
trader shall not be judged free from sin. 

As a nail sticketh fast between the joining of the stones, so doth 
sin press in between buying and selling. 

Perhaps the greatest step toward honest business in the 
past thousand years is that system developed in our own 
times of placing a trade-mark or brand on goods so that 
they can be identified. The man who puts his name on his 
product, stands back of them with every dollar he has and 


guarantees them to be as represented or money refunded, is 


a public benefactor. He makes it possible for the buyer to 
protect himself. 

Now, of course, the maker of these trade-marked articles 
knows that his entire success depends upon the good will of 
the public. The product must be of such quality and at such 
a price that the purchaser will continue to buy it and find it 
satisfactory. The maker therefore strives for standard 
quality and standard price since each factor is vital to good 
will. 
However, there are great organized combinations engaged 
in selling goods who have discovered that these standard- 
quality and standard-price articles make fine bargain bait. 
If an article has been widely sold at 50 cents and the buyers 
have found it good, then if the price cutter advertises it at 
37 cents, the purchaser is sure to feel that he has had a 
great bargain. 

That one bargain is a fact, but it is modified by other 
facts. The cut-rate dealer is in business to make profits 
not to sell goods at less than cost. If he loses money on 
some goods he must make it up on other goods at prices ex- 
cessively high. 

Therefore his whole merchandising system is built on the 
idea of selling as few of these cut-price standard goods as 
possible and as many nameless, big profit goods as possible. 

HOW CUT-RATE SYSTEM WORKS 

Mr. Chairman, my task is to prove that statement. I must 
prove that these so-called bargains are not made in good 
faith, but for the ulterior purpose of selling other goods 
which will yield profits sufficient to satisfy the price cutter. 
I must prove that price cutting and profiteering go together. 

I can not ask you to take my statement on that. I will 
call to the stand chain-store experts who have built the 
system. 

First, let us hear William J. Baxter, of New York City, 
who claims to have aided in the establishment of 300 chains. 
He is now the high-salaried director of the Chain Stores 
Research Bureau. Speaking before the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel October 
23, 1928, he said: 

To me there isn't any question as to the advisability of any re- 
tail store if it can sell some nationally known product at cost to 
get the crowd. * * 4 consumer will go to a grocery store 
and she is willing to pay 55 cents for steak, whereas it might be 
sold for 52 or 50 cents elsewhere, if she at the same time can 

Campbell’s soup or some other package goods at cost. 
* + + Scientific retailing means studying the blind articles in 
the store and selling them at full prices. But what we call open 
articles, the ones that the consumer can go from store to store 
and compare, selling them at low prices. 

That statement is frank enough. It defines scientific re- 
tailing in chain-store parlance. On a 5-pound steak you 
can take 25 cents in excessive price if you give your cus- 
tomer 1 cent on a well-known trade-marked can of soup. 
A steak is a blind article—that is, it can not be compared 
and on these articles you recoup all your losses on the 
trade-marked goods, with a high profit on both transactions, 
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Webster says that a blind is “something to mislead one 
or to conceal a covert design; a subterfuge.” Mr. Baxter 
uses the proper name for the full-price” articles used in 
this practice. And, of course, there is no standard price 
on these “blind” articles, so the “full price” is the very 
highest price that can be extorted from the buyer. 

Now, let me call J. F. Gallagher, of the Gallagher Chain 
Drug Stores. His statement is published in a booklet I 
picked up in the advertising department of the National 
Cash Register Co. It is stated in the -preface that Mr. 
Gallagher once conducted an old-fashioned, ethical drug 
store. Then he saw the light and made a complete change 
in his methods and now has a money-making chain. In 
this booklet Mr. Gallagher explains his complete success, 
and I will quote him: 

A loss leader is an item which is sold without profit but which 
draws prospective customers. It doesn’t do any good to sell an 
article for 7 or 8 cents if it costs 9 cents. You have to turn that 
loss into a profit maker through an association of sales by selling 
some other profitable article. That is merchandising the loss 
leader successfully. 

The need for trained salespeople and the importance of showing 
them what merchandise really makes the profit in the store was 
impressed upon me forcibly one day as I watched a clerk handle 
a transaction. He was trying to sell a customer two bottles of 
Castoria for 46 cents. He was using salesmanship and succeeded 
in selling the two bottles. After the sale had been completed and 
the customer had left the store, I called him aside and asked him 
if he knew how muh Castoria cost us. He said, “No.” I said, 
“It costs us 23 cents a bottle.” He realized his error and the 
waste of effort in selling two bottles. Right then I realized the 
importance of teaching my salespeople. The only way our chain 
business can excel the neighborhood store is by reason of the 
quality of its salesmanship. In merchandising the real difference 
between a chain store and an independent store is that the chain 
stores train their salespeople and, as a rule, the others do not. 

Mr. Chairman, if that is the only superiority of the chain 
store, it does not deserve to live. Involved in such so-called 
scientific“ salesmanship is a great deal of rascally sales- 
manship. 

All kinds of substitution enters into the system. When 
the customer asks for a standard, trade-marked article, the 
clerk urges a private brand. Or there is a special price on 
some unknown product and the customer is urged to give it 
a trial. It carries a much higher profit than a standard 
article. Sometimes it is announced that the store is out of 
the well-known article asked for, but here is something 
“just as good.” Of course, the substitute is a high-profit 
item. 

Sometimes the price on the standard article will be raised 
much higher than the cut price at which it is usually sold, 
and the private brand is urged as a better buy on account 
of its lower price. The buyer, annoyed at the juggling in 
price, is likely to be an easier victim. 

INSTANCE OF “ SCIENTIFIC” SALESMANSHIP 

It is important to keep in mind that the clerk must sell 
these big-profit unidentified or private-brand goods or he will 
be fired. Just what effect that has upon an employee, who 
must have a job in order to live, can be easily imagined. 

Perhaps it does not often lead to assault upon the cus- 
tomer, but it has even gone that far. Let me read this 
article from the Pittsburgh Post Gazette in its issue of June 
11, 1930. I quote: : 

James L. McInerney went into a down-town drug store Sunday 


for cigarettes, some peppermints—and nothing more. He had his 
arms filled with bundles and couldn’t carry more if he got them 
for nothing. 

This particular drug store had several bargains on Sunday, and 
Ralph Sickman, 211 Knox Avenue, the clerk, tried to interest 
McInerney in shaving lotion, powder, soap, and other things neces- 
sary, so Sickman said, to a man’s beauty. One of these was a 
razor. It might have been a very fine razor, but the razor Mc- 
Inerney had suited him and he positively did not want another 
one. 


The clerk talked up the merits of his razor and did not produce 
the peppermints. McInerney, who was known as the hardest- 
boiled police lieutenant the hill district had in years gone by, be- 
came a little angered. He noticed the clerk had a mustache. 

Could this razor shave your mustache off? he asked. 

The clerk became indignant. One word brought on another and 
Patrolman Andrew Piergalski was called in, McInerney said, to 
remove him. 

Here the stories differ. 

Piergalski said McInerney became abusive. McInerney said he 
was attacked without provocation. At any rate, McInerney was 
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arrested on a disorderly conduct charge. He had to be taken to 
the Allegheny General Hospital to have seven stitches put in a 
lacerated scalp. 

In Central Police Court yesterday Magistrate Leo Rothenberg 
reserved decision to weigh the stories of McInerney, Piergalski, 
and Sickman and consider the, plea of Attorney Ralph Smith, 
McInerney's counsel. 

Mr. Chairman, if a “ hard-boiled” police lieutenant suffers 
so much from this scientific salesmanship, I shudder to 
think of what might befall weaker customers. 

Substitution, adulteration, misleading and false advertis- 
ing go hand in hand with cut prices on standard, widely 
known goods. It took 20 years to pass the pure food law to 
protect the people against such evils on one class of products. 
It has taken almost as long to get this bill under considera- 
tion, but when it is enacted it will be the “ pure food law of 
business.” 

Long ago John Ruskin summed up the practice of substi- 
tution when he said: “There is hardly anything in the 
world that some man can not make a little worse and sell 
a little cheaper, and the people who consider price only are 
this man’s lawful prey.” 

And this substitution trickery in retailing means that if 
every customer of these “cut-price” stores would for 30 
days buy only the standard, trade-marked goods at the cut 
prices advertised, every salesman in the stores would be out 
on the streets looking for a job. If the customers would 
continue that policy for 90 days, the stores themselves would 
be obliged to close their doors. 

FOLLOW ADS, AND RUIN STORES 

You will often see in the newspapers huge advertisements 
issued by chain drug and grocery systems. Every item is a 
cut price on a nationally known, trade-marked article. As 
far as the public can see, those goods are all the store has 
to sell. 

Yet, if the buying public held only to the purchase of 
those articles, the result would inevitably be the bankruptcy 
of the stores. 

Is there not something vitally wrong with a business 
which depends on such a method. Is it not worth while to 
look behind those bargains? 

Does any fair-minded American want to feel that his pur- 
chases in accordance with published invitations will mean 
the dismissal of the clerk who serves him and the destruc- 
tion of the store he patronizes? 

Of course the average customer buys other goods than the 
advertised bargains. The continued existence and growth of 
these price-cutting stores proves that. The customer is 
brought into the store by the bargain bait and then runs 
into the “scientific salesmanship” which must sell other 
unstandardized, nameless goods at prices high enough to 
cover all the losses on the “bargains” and more besides. 
The huge general profits of the chain systems, the huge sal- 
aries to executives, must all come out of the consumers’ 
dollars, 

Suppose one individual is shrewd enough to play this game 
as it should be played and buy only the bargaifis.” Then 
his neighbor must hand over in excessive profits sufficient 
money to make up the loss on the bargains. I will not 
believe that the average American wants his bargains to be 
paid for by his neighbor. I believe the average American 
wants to pay a fair price on all his purchases. 


THE CHAIN-STORE PROBLEM 


Mr. Chairman, this practice in unfair competition has 
many results, but one of them confronts us with a challenge 
we can not evade or deny. It is the rapid centralization of 
retailing in the hands of great semimonopolistic corpora- 
tions. Price-cutting chains and price-cutting department 
stores inevitably drive the independent out of business. 

They can stand losses in one unit or in one department 
over a long period of time and still make huge profits on 
gross business. The independent business man can not 
meet these predatory cut prices, for he has no other depart- 
ments or stores in which prices can be raised to balance the 
losses on standard goods sold at cut prices. 

There is no use saying that a vast chain of stores under 
one management can not crush any individually owned 


store; they have done it and are doing it every day. They’ 
are making it impossible for the individual proprietor to 
exist once they have decided to put him out. They play' 
with price as a gambler does with dice and the public is| 
duped to their own injury. 

Of course, there are those who say that the destruction of 
the independents is due to their own inefficiency, not unfair 
methods on the part of great price-cutting establishments. 

Carveth Wells in his book, Six Years in the Malay 
Jungle, declares that the Malays believe that the crocodile’s' 
method of attack is to sneak up on the victim and by a 
sudden swing of his powerful tail knock him into the 
river. “ He does not tear you to pieces, but drags you under’ 
the water, pokes you in the mud at the bottom of the river,, 
and drowns you. He does not injure you in any other way. 
Then, according to the Malays, he rises to the surface of 
the water, looks up to heaven, and calls on God to witness, 
that he is not drowning you—that the water is.” 

We are willing to take a chance that the little independ- 
ents will not be drowned if we can prevent that sneaking- 
behind-the-back blow from the tail of the chain-store 
crocodile. 

President Hoover condensed an entire volume into one 
paragraph in his speech to the American Federation of 
Labor convention, at Boston, October 6, 1930. Here is what 
he said: 

One key to the solution seems to me to lie in reduction of this 
destructive competition. It certainly is not the purpose of our 
competitive system that it should produce a competition which 
destroys stability in an industry and reduces to poverty all those 
engaged in it. Its purpose is rather to maintain that degree of 
competition which induces p and protects the consumer. If 
our regulatory laws be at fault, they should be revised. 

While the President was referring specifically to the coal 
industry, the conditions in the retailing industry, far greater 
than coal, show the same evils of destructive competition. 
The remedy for the evils is in the bill under consideration. 


SHALL LAW OF JUNGLE RULE RETAILING? 


Mr. Chairman, what is this theory of unrestricted competi- 
tion between retail dealers? It is simply that countless 
thousands of retail merchants shall be set at each other’s 
throats, with certain destruction to the great majority, in 
order that some people may get some goods at less than 
cost. 

That is brutal and inhuman competition, which injures 
the buying public, while inflicting special damages to hon- 
est business men. 

Business competition in America must be made something 
finer than a jungle warfare, where the strongest and most 
unscrupulous destroy the weaker and more scrupulous. We 
have rules in prize fighting which require fair competition. 
Business is vastly more important than boxing. 

Price cutting on standard goods is to-day the legalized 
weapon for annihilating competition. Price standardiza- 
tion, as provided in this bill, is the legalized weapon for the 
fair protection of independent business. 

This bill is constructive, not destructive. The best friend , 
of business is the man who tries to end abuses in business. 
This bill is a plank in the better-business platform; it is a 
stepping-stone to more civilized merchandising. 


GROWTH OF THE CHAINS 


Mr. Chairman, we are hearing a great deal about the 
menace of chain stores. State legislatures are passing laws 
which put heavy taxation upon the additional units. Can- 
didates for public office are making opposition to chain 
stores their leading campaign issues. From a broadcasting 
station come nightly attacks upon this chain system of 
business. Periodicals are being issued in many States with 
“Down with chain stores” at their mastheads. 

In my opinion, the greatest weapon in the hands of these 
stores for the destruction of independent business men is 
the cut price on standard goods. With that bludgeon of 
unfair competition in their hands they can ruin the pro- 
prietor of any individual enterprise, no matter how effi-: 
cient he may be and no matter how valuable the servica, 
he may render his community. 
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This measure undertakes to take this weapon out of the 
hands of business pirates. We propose that the public 
shall be protected against this trickery and duplicity. We 
propose to permit independent manufacturers and distribu- 
tors to build business on the principle, “A fair price, no 
more and no less.” 

Of course, there are vital factors of community welfare 
involved in the chain-store system. In 1920 the chain stores 
did 4 per cent of all the retail business in the United States, 
while in 1930 they did about 22 per cent. More than 
$1 out of every $5 spent by the public goes over the 
counters of the chains. In New York City and Philadelphia 
the chain grocery stores do 70 per cent of all the grocery 
business. In Atlanta they do 64 per cent. Taking the 
country as a whole, the grocery chains do 40 per cent of 
all the business. 

The drug chains do about 25 per cent of all retail drug 
business. In 1929, 1,124 new units were added to the drug 
chains, more than the entire increase during the previous 
three years. 

The Commercial Service Co., of 171 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, under date of May 1. 1930, issued the following 
compilation of chain-store systems now in existence: 


Parent companies and units in chain-store systems 
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It must be admitted that if independent proprietors are 
displaced by hired men who may be transferred from one 
town to another on a few hours’ notice, the community has 
fewer men with a real stake in the community, who spend 
time and money in welfare projects. 

The independent merchant has always been the back- 
bone of public movements and public-welfare projects. In 
every community thousands of dollars, aside from tax funds, 
are put into local betterments of all kinds. The local mer- 
chants are counted on for 90 per cent of these contributions. 
They have served on the committees and contributed their 
time and money to community upbuilding. 

The chain-store manager can not take this outside work on 
his shoulders. He has but one job—to get volume of profit- 
making sales. His boss is in an office in New York City and 
scans reports from every community and makes comparison. 

The general attitude is that expressed in a letter sent to 
a Kansas chamber of commerce which was making a drive 
for a Y. M. C. A. building. Here it is: 

We wish to advise you that we are not in a position to make a 
subscription to the fund. We have a basis for handling our 
charity account according to the sales we receive in the various 
towns in which we operate. We arrived at this basis after long 
years of experience. We have felt, and continue to feel, by main- 
aning Se pouey we Dave Of selling merchandise ab a xa peice 
and giving the public the benefit of our vast b 
tion and selling them merchandise on not “how much do you 
get” but on “how much do you give” that we have been real 
benefactors in the communities in which we operate. 

Now, that is a frank statement and presents a viewpoint 
worthy of consideration. I shall take it up later and con- 
sider it at its face value. Just now I want to say that if 
local merchants are displaced by this chain system, many 
public-welfare projects in the community will die a-borning. 

Not long ago I received a letter with resolutions from an 
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There is no need to quote further statistics. Here is a 
tremendous merchandising change. What is its effect upon 
the community? 

If it has an injurious effect it should arouse the interest of 
every American. After all, every American problem brought 
into Congress—tariff, internal improvements, transporta- 
tion, national defense, welfare of workers, legislation for 
women and children—are simply parts of a great attempt to 
make the home communities more secure and prosperous 
and more desirable places in which to live and work. 

DISPLACEMENT OF INDEPENDENTS 


The first thing to consider is the displacement of hun- 
dreds of thousands of independent proprietors by giant cor- 
porations with their myriads of employees who work for 
wages. That means the transformation of the middle- 
merchant class into hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
The Supreme Court of the United States once said: 

It is not for the prosperity of any country that such changes 
should occur which result in spars an independent busi- 
ness man, the head of his t, small though it might 


be, into a mere servant or agent of a corporation selling the com- 


asked for the passage of the so-called Kelly-Capper bill. I 
was somewhat surprised at their interest and wrote asking 


18 | for information. In reply the secretary stated that for the 


Armistice Day celebration in the town some $1,500 was 
needed. 

The committee could not get a penny from all the chain 
stores and the total contributions were made by independent 
merchants. It was stated that the Legion post understood 
that the Kelly-Capper bill would help the independent mer- 
chants and the members wanted to help the friends who 
helped them. 

MONEY OUT OF COMMUNITY 


Mr. Chairman, there is a second consideration. The chain- 
store system has headquarters in a distant city and the 
money goes out of the local community. One of the most 
alarming things in America to-day is the concentration of 
money in New York City. From every local community the 
money is siphoned to a great central reservoir. With surplus 
funds on hand, speculation and gambling are certain. Com- 
panies are formed and stocks issued and sold broadcast. The 
market is manipulated up and down, and in the end the 
crash comes, injuring everybody except the conspirators who 
brought it about. 

A letter came to me the other day containing this state- 
1 

e express company has just instituted a service in our 
een whereby they gather up the funds of a chain-store system 
in an armored truck for shipment to their New York depository. 
The chain stores are vacuum cleaning our towns. 


How does such a system affect the community? The 
banks in the communities can answer that question. The 
independent merchant puts his money in the local bank, 
where it becomes the basis for loans for local improvements. 
Workers who desire their own homes and need assistance 
through mortgage, business men who plan improvement 
and need credit—these depend on local savings and local 
funds, not on funds in New York City. The money exported 
by the chain store can never become a basis for community, 
credit, 
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The good will created by the local merchant through years 
of honest and efficient service is a bankable credit. Drive 
him out of business, and the community is just that much 
poorer. 

DESTRUCTION OF COMMUNITY BANKS 

The National City Bank of New York has never been 
known as especially concerned in the welfare of the small 
communities in the United States. However, in its monthly 
bulletin for December, 1930, it points out the effect of chain 
stores on the banks in the local community. Here is the 
statement: 

An epidemic of bank failures in the South and Middle West 
and a further break in wheat prices have been new adverse factors 
with which business has had to contend during the past month. 
So far as the bank failures are concerned, the developments have 
come as no great surprise, since it has been well known that many 
banks had gotten into an unliquid condition, partly as a result of 
the decline in security values but more particularly owing to the 
fading out of real-estate booms throughout the country. While 
in a few cases banks of some prominence in their localities have 
been involved, the suspensions in most instances have been of 
small banks in rural sections doing business on a limited capital. 
Everyone realizes now that the banking business was greatly over- 
done in some parts of the country during and just after the war, 
and that more banks were started in many small communities 
than could be supported in normal times. During the depression 
of 1921 many of these banks went to the wall, while others con- 
tinued to struggle under a carry-over of frozen assets. Moreover, 
the last few years have seen many changes in the small towns, 
not all of which have been favorable to the local banker. Develop- 
ment of good roads and wider use of the automobile, encouraging 
shopping in the larger centers, together with the growth of chain 
stores, have given him many problems to meet. 

Many Members of Congress have devoted time and energy 
to the endeavor to help the small banks in the local com- 
munities. I suggest that the most valuable service they can 
perform in that direction is to help us take out of the hands 
of chain stores the weapon by which they slay the inde- 
pendent business men, upon whose welfare the little bank 
must depend. 

THE CHAINS AND WAGES 

There is a third consideration. Chain stores lessen the 
buying power of the community. The employees of the 
chain stores, from manager to janitor, are paid less than 
the employees of independent stores. 

In the western Pennsylvana district recently only 19 
young men applied to take the examination for registered 
pharmacist. Generally more than 100 have applied, and a 
member of the examining board made an investigation. He 
told me that he learned that the chain-store scale of pay for 
such pharmacists is from $25 to $35 a week. There were 
few openings in the independent stores where the pay 
ranges from $45 to $65 a week. 

Little wonder that lads who must have a high-school di- 
ploma and then spend three years in a recognized college of 
pharmacy did not look forward with eagerness to a job in 
a chain drug store, where every effort they made would 
more surely prevent their becoming independent owners of 
a drug store. 

The community needs increased purchasing power, not 
decreased power. If chain-store wages are 25 per cent lower 
than the independents, the general prosperity is reduced 
that much. If some one suggested reducing the income of 
every member of the community by 25 per cent, there would 
be a chorus of indignation. Such action would mean com- 
munity demoralization and in the end widespread unem- 
ployment and suffering. Then the system that does that 
in every line it controls is certainly a community liability 
rather than an asset. 

It is a further fact that many State labor departments are 
finding it necessary to act against certain of these huge 
chains which violate laws intended to secure fair working 
conditions, 

Not long ago State Labor Commissioner Eugene J. Brock, 
of Michigan, accused two of the leading grocery chains of 
repeated violations of the law and denied their requests to 
employ minors. 

After citing the violations Commissioner Brock made the 
following decision: 


In the enactment of Act 285 of the public acts of 1909, commonly 
known as the labor law, it was the obvious intent of the legislators 
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to protect females and minors in commerce and industry against 
excessive hours of employment by limiting the number of hours 
for them, so as not to exceed 54 hours in any one week nor more 
than 10 hours in any one day. 

Further evidence of the legislative intent is expressed in section 
11 of Act 285 by providing that the department of labor and in- 
dustry shall approve only occupations for minors as are not unduly 
hazardous nor detrimental to health or morals. 

In its privilege to employ minors in the stores of the company 
of this State the company has failed in its obligation to observe 
the responsibilities placed upon it by the law. In spite of repeated 
warnings and convictions in court violations continued. There- 
fore, this department rules that the employment of minors in 
establishments where they are exposed to hours of employment in 
excess of the legal limit is considered unhealthful and your request 
for a ruling to permit the employment of minors is hereby denied. 


Mr. Chairman, that the danger seen in these conditions is 
being realized by labor unions is shown in the resolutions | 
adopted in recent conventions of State federations of labor. 
Many of the nation-wide chains have been branded as unfair 
to labor because of their unyielding refusal to permit or- 
ganization of their employees, either in their stores or in the 
bakeries and other manufacturing plants which they operate. 

The Iowa State Federation of Labor considered this fact 
as well as other dangers involved when it passed the follow- 
ing resolutions without a dissenting vote: 

Continued development of chain stores means monopoly, de- 
creased opportunity for our young men and women to go into 
business for themselves, driving them to large centers of popula- 


tion. They lower real estate and farm values, without any recipro- 
cal advantages to the citizens of our State. 


OUT OF A JOB—NO CREDIT 


Mr. Chairman, a fourth feature of chain-store control of 
retailing comes in for consideration. The chains will give 
credit to no man, no matter how worthy and reliable he 
may be. Twenty years ago the worker, who for no fault of 
his own, lost his employment was tided over by the inde- 
pendent merchants who knew him and trusted him. 

During this last period of unemployment workers of this 
type have had to appeal to charity. No matter if they had 
spent practically all of their incomes in the chains they 
received no consideration when the evil days of unemploy- 
ment came. 

One case came to my attention during the past summer. 
In a small city in Pennsylvania a coal miner lost his job. 
He had a wife and three children to support, and since he 
was a patron of the chain grocery he asked for food on 
credit. This was refused every time the request was made. 
Finally, the man took a sack of flour and carried it to his 
home. The manager of the chain store notified the police 
and went to the house and identified the sack of four. The 
officer of the law begged the store manager to let the flour 
remain and give the man time to pay for it. This was re- 
fused on the ground that the manager had no authority 
and was working under strict orders from headquarters. 
As a last resort the policeman paid for the flour him- 
self. 

One of the best statements of this factor of the situation 
is contained in an editorial in the issue of the Toledo Union 
Leader, of January 24, 1930. It is worthy of earnest 
thought, and is as follows: 

One of the preposterous claims of the chain stores as an excuse 
for cutting prices is the cash-and-carry system of saving delivery 
cost. It is, however, just a shrewd disguise for denylng credit to 
their consumers. In the larger cities the effect is less conspicuous 
than in the smaller communities, particularly where the chain 
stores have driven out the local merchants. 

There are times in the lives of the most honest men, particu- 
larly those with families to support, when they meet with reverses 
through poor business conditions, lack of employment, sickness, 
death in the family, and the like, and when their need of credit 
is imperative. The local merchant has long recognized their needs 
in adversity and extended credit liberally. He has dealt with the 
human side of their lives. He has never hesitated to cooperate 
with the residents of his community in extending them credit to 
tide them over the unpleasant situations in which they might find 
themselves. 

But the chain stores’ system is one of cold-blooded indifference 
to the human side of life. Were the family of a man, who might 
have been a regular customer of the chain store, starving to death, 
the chain store would not give him 10 cents’ worth of merchandise 
on credit. The chain store code of “cash and carry” practically 
interpreted means “cut and crush — cut prices and crush com- 
petition—with the consumer holding the sack, 
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CHAINS AND TAXATION 

There is a fifth factor which concerns the community, and 
that is local taxation. Here is a letter from a business man 
in Oil City, Pa., in which he says that his local tax bill is 
$100 for 1 store, while a grocery chain that operates 11 
different stores pays only $100 for all of them. 

In that one case the community loses $1,000 in taxes. 
What does that mean? The taxes must be secured, and if it 
is not secured on business it must be levied on homes. Thus 
it happens that those who seek to save 9 cents through a 
cut price on standard goods are helping to assess many dol- 
lars on their own property. Those “bargains” are secured 
at a tremendously high price. 

Whenever an attempt is made to equalize taxation and 
make those multiplied units pay their fair share there is 
immediate opposition. San Antonio, Tex., increased the 
assessment on the stores operated by a number of chains. 
Protests were made at once and Tax Commissioner Frank 
Busick is quoted in the San Antonio Express of November 
27, 1929, as making the following statement: 

When our own local merchants are paying taxes on a fair 
assessment on their stock and fixtures and cash in bank I can't 
see any merit in the claim of the national chain stores that they 
should receive special consideration because they have located 
z 
and spend as little here as possible. At the close of each business 
day they remit their cash receipts to their Eastern owners. In 
this way they practice systematic tax dodging by never keeping 
any of their money in San Antonio. 

I am also informed that they contribute little or nothing toward 
any of our civic or philanthropic enterprises in San Antonio. I 
do not propose to discriminate against chain stores or anybody 
else, but I do propose to see that these outside concerns pay taxes 
on a full and-fair assessment on their business in San Antonio. 

THE MENACE OF MONOPOLY 

Mr. Chairman, a sixth factor merits consideration. If the 
chain-store philosophy is correct, it logically follows that 
there should be no waste motion at all and one great chain 
under unified control should sell all the commodities needed 
by the community. J 

Whatever else it may be, that program is not yet Ameri- 
can. President Hoover summed up what is still the Ameri- 
can ideal when he said: 

That while we build our society upon the attainments of the 
individual, we shall safeguard to every individual an equality of 
opportunity to take that position in the community to which his 
intelligence, character, and ability entitle him; that we keep the 
social solution free from ‘he frozen strata of classes; that we shall 
stimulate effort of each individual to achievement; that through 
an enlarging sense of responsibility and understanding we shall 
assist him to this attainment; while he in turn must stand up to 
the emery wheel of competition. 

What shall we say about the present destruction of indi- 
vidual opportunity in American business? 

How about the boy and girl who want to grow up to enter 
in business for themselves? Let the present system continue 
and they will find the door of opportunity shut in their 
young faces. They will have only a chance to become 
hirelings, not even names, but only numbers in nation-wide 
merchandising systems. Never a chance for them to use 
their own individuality and enterprise. They will find rout- 
ing orders for them every day of their lives. They will be 
told how to arrange counters and display goods, just what 
prices are to be charged, and every motion will be dictated 
from a far-away office by officials who are never seen. 

This coming generation of business will be wage earners, 
not proprietors. Their wages will be driven down to the 
lowest level possible for that seems to be an essential part 
of this new “ efficiency.” 

Mr. Chairman, the chain-store system is built on concen- 
tration, consolidation, and monopoly. Its underlying theory 
is that control of 100 stores is better than the control of 1. 
Therefore control of 1,000 is better than control of 100, and 
so on to the point of complete monopoly. 

This is proven by the merger of the smaller chains into 
larger ones. Behind such a movement stand the bankers, 
who thrive on floating stock issues to a gullible public. 

An eloquent article appeared in the New York Times of 
December 28, 1930. It is worth perusal by every American 
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who is interested in the preservation of independent busi- 
ness in this land. It follows: 


Conversations looking to the merging of minor chain-store 
systems, or to the absorption of these systems by leading organi- 
zations, are being carried on more actively in Wall Street than 
ever before, according to bankers identified with that form of 
business. While it has been generally agreed for years that the 
consolidation of chain-store groups was economically sound, dis- 
cussions did not make much headway until the present business 
depression reached an acute stage. 

A belief that the chain-store business can be conducted on a 
more profitable basis in 1931 if the number of independent chains 
is reduced has resulted in a greater willingness among chain-store 
executives to discuss mergers. A broad consolidation movement, 
it is held, would mean less competition for leaseholds among 
systems operating in the same field, would result in a larger 
volume of business, and hence make possible advantageous pur- 
chases of goods; would reduce overhead costs, and would eliminate 
costly price cutting. 

During the prosperous years before the current pression when 
chain-store companies were expanding at a rapid rate, bankers 
seeking to arrange mergers among them found that the executives 
were usually not in a receptive mood for such proposals. The 
seemingly unlimited field for chain-store systems, it is said, led 
their executives to believe that they could expand their chains 
indefinitely and at the same time maintain their independence. 
At the end of 1929, however, it had become apparent, bankers 
say, that expansion would have to be carried on at a slower rate. 
Many companies, indeed, reversed the trend by abandoning un- 
profitable stores which they had opened in the boom period. 

The expansions in which the chain-store systems indulged in 
1928 and 1929 resulted in some of the smaller organizations find- 
ing themselves with inadequate working capital in 1930, it is 
reported. The depressed state of the securities markets made new 
financing difficult, and systems which are handicapped by lack of 
funds are reported now to be planning mergers with larger com- 
panies as a solution to their difficulties. 

Another factor which is said to be increasing the trend toward 
combinations is the need for expert management. The leading 
companies have demonstrated during the depression that they were 
able to meet new problems created by increasing competition and 
declining commodity prices, the bankers say. Not all the smaller 
companies, however, met their difficulties so satisfactorily, it is 
held, and consequently the belief has arisen that through mergers 
e es management can be provided for the entire chain-store 

rusiness. 

The merger movement is expected to be most active among the 
groups of stores that do annual businesses of from $500,000 to 
$2,000,000 and have been using bank loans to finance their expan- 
sion. There are said to be several variety store chains, selling 
articles ranging from 5 cents to $1, which could be managed more 
economically if they were absorbed by larger companies. The food- 
retailing business does not contain so many possibilities for merg- 
ers as does the variety field, according to chain-store excutives. 
Consolidations, it is expected, will be arranged through ex 
of stock rather than by purchases that might necessitate new 
financing. 

IS THE LITTLE FELLOW DOOMED? 

Mr. Chairman, there are those who say that the little busi- 
ness man in this country is doomed to destruction by the 
iron law of evolution. “ What’s the use of trying to help 
him,” they sneer, “he must dies in the conflict where the 
strongest survive.” 

In the June 11 issue of the Nation one of these sophisti- 
cated ones states: : 

Society can not tolerate such ill-directed expenditures of effort 
as the individual ownership and operation of business. It is quite 
as anachronistic to have groceries supplied by an independent 
grocer as it is to have your clothes made at home. 

It may be that this socialist is right. It may be that 
those independent business men who have been the back- 
bone of American business progress and prosperity for a 
century and more must yield their independence and become 
only cogs in a giant, nation-wide machine of distribution. 

But if that time comes it will not be evolution but devolu- 
tion. It will be the result of a jungle war which we per- 
mitted to flourish without interference. If we permit the 
use of the deadly weapon of unfair competition of cut prices 
on standard goods by great retail. combinations, we must 
expect to see independent dealers annihilated. 

I will not believe that the American ideal of equal oppor- 
tunity is a delusion and a snare. This Nation has been built 
to assure every individual a fair start and an unfettered 
chance in business and in life. That is why we have free 
and universal education for every child in order that he 
may have an equal chance to become the very best that is 
in him. It is a shameful thing to permit him to be robbed 
of all chance when he steps from the schoolhouse door. 
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Before I will admit the necessity of monopoly in retail- 
ing and the inevitable fixing of all prices by the Government 
I want these giant corporations to prove their superiority 
on a fair and square basis. They have flourished on unfair 
competition. Let the little fellow have a fair chance and I 
believe he will prove that he is a more efficient distributor 
than any chain ever forged in New York City. 

I believe he can make a moderate livelihood for himself 
and family and yet serve his community more economically 
than any giant combination ever organized. 

Surely we should at least give him a chance to protect 
himself against the brute forces of cutthroat competition 
before we say he is an obstacle in the path of progress, which 
must be destroyed. 

Remember, these independent business men who have 
been praying for this bill are not asking special favors and 
unjust advantages. I have talked to thousands of little in- 
dependent dealers in every part of the country. I have never 
heard one express fears over the mere size of the chains. 
They say, We do not care how many thousand stores these 
great chains own and operate. We can take care of our- 
selves on an even footing. All we ask is fair play.” 

That is what this bill seeks and nothing else. It is no elab- 
orate scheme with involved machinery. It is simply the right 
of voluntary contract for a purpose in line with fair play 
for the independent dealers in their desire to efficiently 
serve the public. 

We have laws to regulate many things and solve many 
problems, but there is no law to define or protect the own- 
ership of good will, the most precious asset of any business. 
There is no law to which the little independent retailer may 
appeal when his good will and his business are taken by a 
huge aggregation of capital. In this field anarchy still 
rules. It is conflict to the knife and let the weaker perish. 
The law stands aside and takes no part. It is time to civil- 
ize and legalize fair competition in retailing, which affects 
the whole public. 

Mr. Chairman, I stand against monopoly in distribution, 
whether it is individual, corporate, or governmental. I con- 
fess I do not like to see great chains of stores dominating 
business with nothing at stake in the local community but 
a leasehold. 

Even though this semimonopolistic merchandising system 
were far more efficient than it is, it would be a grave ques- 
tion whether its efficiency can repay the losses and injuries 
it occasions. Perhaps American communities could afford 
to pay a little more for the sake of maintaining home- 
owned business rather than to swell the receipts of New 
York and Chicago corporations. Perhaps a few cents’ sav- 
ings will not compensate in the long run for transforming 
independent business men into cogs in a nation-wide ma- 
chine. Perhaps all the bargains may be only dead-sea fruit 
in comparison with the injuries inflicted upon the com- 
munity. 

In my estimation the community welfare does not depend 
upon revolutionary ideas of distribution, even though they 
bear the magic mark of efficiency so much as upon good, 
old common sense. The community does not need Napoleons 
of business half as much as it needs honest, service-giving 
business men of public spirit and clean, American standards. 


WHAT ABOUT LOWER PRICES? 


However, there is some force to the contention that if a 
certain system of distribution is the most efficient it should 
have the right of way over all others regardless of conse- 
quences. The chain stores claim to be benefactors because 
they sell at lower prices. 

If it be a fact that the low prices so boastfully claimed by 
the chain-store systems are due to an efficiency which en- 
ables them to make a profit on prices with which the inde- 
pendent merchant can not compete, then there is at least 
an understandable argument that it would not be in the 
interests of the community to interfere with a battle to the 
death and a survival of the strongest. 

Therefore let us consider the one and only claim made by 
the chain stores—lower prices. They do not claim better 
service; they give no service. The customer must come for 
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the goods and carry them home. They do not claim that 
they give credit and thus help the family which is suffering 
from accident or misfortune. They do not claim to help 
community projects; they emphatically state that their 
whole case is staked on one thing —bargain prices. 

Let them choose the field of battle. They have, without 
doubt, built up a general impression that they sell goods 
for less than independent merchants. Without a doubt, 
also, that impression is built on three things, first, a fact; 
second, a fallacy; and, third, an unfair practice in business. 

The fact is that they buy in large quantities and are able 
to secure or bludgeon lower prices from manufacturers than 
smaller purchasers get. 

The fallacy is the belief that bigness automatically spells 
efficiency and that adding a thousand stores together of 
necessity lowers the cost of distribution. 

The unfair practice is using nationally advertised, trade- 
marked, quality goods as bargain bait at cut prices in order 
to delude unwary customers into the belief that all goods 
are sold at similar low figures. 

The fact is an advantage which can be met by independ- 
ent merchants cooperating in buying in large quantities. 
The fallacy can be overcome by education. The unfair 
practice can only be overcome by legislation such as I am 
now advocating. 

Now, right at the beginning, every right-thinking person 
must admit that these giant combinations should not be 
given special advantages over smaller competitors, If we 
admit that the chain stores have a right to do business, we 
can surely demand that they do business in honest fashion. 
If we allow the giant to walk the highway of commerce, we 
ought to be able to see that he does not prevent others from 
using that highway. 

There are many who believe that even if large combina- 
tions can sell goods at a lower price than its competitors 
and employ no unfair methods, the injuries done the com- 
munity outweigh the advantages. 

No fair man will deny that if we say the giant combina- 
tion has a right to beat the little dealer in a fair race, we 
may also justly say that it has no right to foul its competi- 
tor and disable it with a blow from a black-jack. 

That is all this bill does. It will not injure any chain 
stores or other great merchandising concerns that play fair. 
We who support this bill believe that if fair rules are laid 
down, the cheat in business will go down and the honest 
man will prosper. 

SQUARE DEAL TO CHAINS 


I am willing to give the chain stores every right to which 
they are entitled. However, they do not have a right to sell 
identified goods below cost, thus injuring the property of 
other men, while they sell other goods at excessive profits, 
for their own advantage. They do not have a right to- 
destroy worthy competitors through practices injurious to 
everybody but themselves. Rights result from relations 
with others and the rights of all must be considered in 
determining the rights of one. 

Give the chain stores all their rights to multiply stores 
and centralize their purchases. They do not thus escape the 
expenses involved. They may eliminate the wholesaler, but 
they must perform all his functions and pay for it. They 
must have their wholesale warehouses and their trucks to 
distribute goods to the units. They must have their high- 
salaried executives, their auditors, and their nonselling 
employees. Every dollar of this expense must come out of 
the consumer’s dollar. It is an eloquent fact that just as 
the chains have grown in might and numbers the cost of 
distribution has increased. 

Some one will say, The chain stores are so efficient that 
they can cut prices on all goods and still make money.” 
That is a fallacy. Adding stores together do not make them 
efficient. Buying direct from the manufacturer does not 
mean that all the functions of the wholesale dealer are 
eliminated. Those costs have to be paid. 

Chain stores buy in large quantities, but not in larger 
quantities than independent retailers buying together. 
Chain stores pay lower wages than independent dealers, but 
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the presence of the proprietor on the job himself overcomes 
this advantage. 

The fact is that the independent proprietor of his own 
business who uses efficient methods can serve his community 
better and more cheaply than any chain-stores system ever 
organized. Research by the Harvard Business Bureau proves 
that the neighborhood merchant can sell goods at a lower 
expense than any other type of retailer. All he needs is 
fair competition. 

Many people have been fooled by mere bigness. But 
often the added expense necessary to conduct these mam- 
moth enterprises takes away all the advantages of huge pur- 
chases. And the highest-cost stores are the most ruthless 
price cutters on trade-marked goods, They must make more 
than their cost of doing business and the customer must 
pay it on goods without trade-marks or with private brands. 

Another objector will say, These losses on trade-marked 
goods are simply advertising expenses.” 

Well, if bargain prices are good advertising, why do these 
price cutters not advertise bulk and unidentified goods at 
real reductions? 

NO BARGAINS ON NAMELESS GOODS 


While the last two tariff bills have been under considera- 
tion there have been displays of imported goods bought by 
customs officers in New York City over the counters of 
huge department stores and chain stores. The total cost 
was known, including the tariff cost. They had no names 
or trade-marks, having been made in foreign countries. 
The prices on these articles ran as high as 2,500 per cent, 
a mark up that no merchant with square-deal principles 
would countenance. 

Why not give the customers a bargain on these goods? 
Simply because they can not be identified by the buyer and 
will serve as means for more than making up the loss on 
standard goods that can be identified. It is a vicious busi- 
ness practice and depends upon trickery and deception. 

No one could object if a chain grocery store takes its own 
brand of coffee which would be good value at 35 cents a 
pound and sells it at a bargain price of 17 cents. That 
would be a bargain and it would not injure anyone. 

But when that store takes a standard, trade-marked coffee, 
which is known everywhere as good value at 35 cents a 
pound, and makes a loss leader of it at 17 cents a pound, 
every element in business is injured except the price cutter. 

The man who put his money and his character into pre- 
paring that coffee and put his name on it to guarantee its 
worth to the final consumer is immediately injured. A 
dealer who never put a cent into the making of that product 
and who is not interested in it except as a spider-web 
bargain, has placed in the minds of the public that it is a 
17-cent coffee. 

. The manufacturer can not produce it for 17 cents, and if 
the price cutting is wide enough the article is driven from 
the market, although it may have been one that the public 
desired. 

The merchant who competes with the price cutter is also 
badly injured. He must either sell that well-known coffee 
at 17 cents or he must refuse to handle it, for fear that his 
customers will think he is a robber. He can not make a 
living profit on the article so he refuses to handle it. The 
product has been forced to compete against itself on a price 
basis and is finally destroyed. 

It has long been the common law that a man can not use 
even his own property to the injury of another man. But 
in this case the price cutter is using something he never 
bought, the manufacturer’s name and good will, to the 
injury of that manufacturer and his independent distribu- 
tors. It is unjust, dishonest, and should be prevented. 

THE FACTS AS TO PRICES 


Mr. Chairman, there is not the slightest proof that the 
prices of chain stores and other great merchandising cor- 
porations in the big cities are as a whole lower than the 
prices of the independent dealer who serves his own 
neighborhood. 

The weight of the evidence is all the other way. One 
great chain last year reported profits of $24,000,060 after all 
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expenses had been paid. That huge profit, about the same 
as the great Baltimore & Ohio Railroad system, was not made 
by selling goods at less than cost. 

There have been many cases where families have bought 
all their supplies one month from a chain store and the 
next month from an independently owned establishment. 
The accurate record of such expenditures shows a saving in 
favor of the independent. 

In order to get an official answer to the question, the: 
Journal of Commerce, of New York City, ordered a careful 
survey and commissioned Dr. R. S. Alexander, assistant, 
professor of marketing of the School of Business of Colum- 
bia University, to make a comparison of the prices of 50 
articles purchased in chain and independent grocery stores. 
in 10 different neighborhoods in New York City. 

That survey was made, and the report was issued and 
published. In the statement Doctor Alexander said: 

In the following pages I have set forth my findings on these 
subjects. In handling this material it is not my idea to make 
out a case for one type of store as t another. I hold a 
brief neither for chain nor for independent. With a college 
professor’s income, I need not state that I own no chain-store 
securities, nor do I have ambition to start a retail grocery store. 
My sole aim in conducting this investigation is to ascertain the 
facts, analyze them fairly and impartially, and report facts, 
analysis, and conclusions correctly. The attitude of the Journal 
of Commerce is equally impartial. It tied no strings whatsoever 
on my typewriter. 

What was the result of this investigation, the only one 
of its kind yet made? Did the chain stores make good their 
claim to lower prices? 

Here is Doctor Alexander’s statement: 

On the basis of the average price the independent stores have 
a clear advantage of 69 cents, This is 4.6 per cent of the average 
price of the chain stores, which means that the average price of 
these 50 products in the chain stores covered in our survey is 
4.6 cents on the dollar higher than the average price of the same 
products in the independent stores visited. 


THE REAL INTEREST OF CONSUMERS 


Still, in spite of such surveys and the force of facts which 
are apparent to every person who thinks this problem 
through, there are Members here who are honestly afraid 
that higher prices will follow resale-price contracts. 

It seems an evident fact. If the standard price is 50 cents 
and the price cutter is prevented from slashing it to 37 cents 
as a spider-web bargain, will it not mean that the consumer 
will have to pay 13 cents more for the article? 

It will not. The automobile business has grown into a. 
gigantic industry absolutely free from price cutting. The 
manufacturers have always named the price the buyer must 


pay. 

Still the prices have been lower and the quality higher 
every year. Prices to-day are marvelously low, yet they will 
be lower in 1931. 

If any manufacturer of automobiles makes his price too 
high, he simply sells more cars for his competitor. He is 
more anxious to lower the price than anyone else, for the 
lower the price, with maintained quality, the wider his 
market and the more cars he can sell. But he insists that 
he control the price, so that it will be the same to all. 

A systematic, predatory price-cutting drive on any stand- 
ard automobile by department and chain organizations 
would destroy the good will of the name and in the end 
bankrupt the maker. The only reason it is not done is the 
manufacturer’s power of controlling the price through ex- 
clusive selling agencies. 

Remember this: When that 50-cent article can be made 
to sell at 37 cents, it will be done. 

Give the maker the right to protect his standard price 
and you will see lower prices, not higher. 

smaller manufacturers now must set a standard 
price in the sure knowledge that price cutters will use his 
product as bargain bait. He must allow sufficient discount 
to permit his independent distributors to compete with the 
cut price and yet have a living profit. Otherwise they will 
not sell his goods. 
Thus the so-called standard price to-day in many cases 
is nothing but a price forced upon the makers of goods by 
price-cutting tactics. 
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Give the manufacturer the right to protect himself and 
his distributors and he will establish his price at the lowest 
possible point, knowing that it will be the same price for all. 
While under present conditions consumers pay any price 
between 37 cents and 50 cents for that product, under resale- 
price protection, with every consumer paying only 35 cents, 
in a great many cases the manufacturer and the dealers 
will profit more than under the price-juggling system. 

I am confident that the right given in this bill will mean 
lower prices to the consumer, and not higher. Let no one 
deceive himself by the thought that in opposing this bill he 
is helping the consumer, 

The very best boon the consumer can have is honest mer- 
chandizing. The consumer always pays for the tricks of 
the trade. The consumer can not have his cake and eat it, 
too. He can not have cutthroat practices and honest busi- 
ness at the same time. 

And the buying public is recognizing that truth. In 
every congressional district mass meetings are being held, 
where honored officials and business leaders are explaining 
these facts to the people. Publications are being put into 
the hands of millions of Americans for the sole purpose of 
giving them the truth concerning this great issue. 

Those who are trembling at the mental picture of trate 
customers robbed of their “bargains” should attend the 
meetings where the whole community comes together to 
plan and act on the principle of “ business by the home folks 
and for the home folks.” You would instantly recognize 
that more and more buyers are seeing that they have been 
cheated. There is an enlightened self-interest in evidence, 
which means thorough understanding of the principle in 
this bill and a sincere demand for its enactment. 

CONSUMERS VICTIMS FROM TWO STANDPOINTS 

Mr. Chairman, every Member knows of the work of the 
People’s Legislative Service. It was organized by Senator 
Robert M. La Follette, who was its first chairman. Mercer 
G. Johnston is director. 

Its publicly declared purpose is to analyze proposed leg- 
islation, with a view to furthering measures in the interest 
of the general welfare and frustrating measures contrary 
to the same.” 

Under date of June 2, 1930, this organization issued a 
statement, enthusiastically supporting H. R. 11 and urging 
its immediate enactment. 

After calling attention to the advocacy of the principle 
of resale price by Justice Holmes, Justice Brandeis, Thomas 
A. Edison, and 1,200 associations of independent business 
men, the statement concludes: 

The People’s Legislative Service, which is wholly committed to 
the cause of the general consumer, has become convinced, after 
a careful study of the Capper-Kelly bill, that its passage is nec- 
essary, in the interest of the consumer as well as that of the 
independent merchant. 

At the hearing on the bill Mrs. Julian Heath, president 
of the Housewives’ League appeared in behalf of the organ- 
ized housewives of the country. She declared that the bill 
should be enacted for the benefit of consumers “ because of 
the confusion created by the present practice and the ear- 
nest desire of the consumer to see honest merchandising 
brought about.” 

She placed in the record a list of several hundreds of 
women’s clubs, home-economics clubs, domestic-science 
clubs, and similar women’s organizations, all of whom had 
formally indorsed the principle of this measure. 

Miss Laura A. Cauble, a nationally known home-economics 
expert, personally appeared at the hearings and emphati- 
cally stated that the enactment of this bill means the 
welfare of the consumer. 

In her statement she said: 

The trade-mark is essentially the one guaranty of standardiza- 
tion that we have in the markets to-day. The Government does 
not guarantee anything to the consumer but fure food. The 


trade-mark comes nearest being the standard guaranty to the 
women who buy. 

There is something human in this question. We are in a sort 
of economic chaos. I do not know whether this bill covers every- 
thing necessary for the solution, but it is on the way. I am for 
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competition between makers of similar trade-marked products to 
Keep the prices fair and because the standards set by manufac- 
turers of trade-marked goods compels all other manufacturers of 
similar goods to maintain a relatively higher standard in order 
to meet the competition. The consumer profits by this competi- 
tion between similar trade-marked goods and in the competition 
in maintaining standards and quality and price between trade- 
marked goods and all others. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have explained the sections of this 
bill and have discussed the necessity for its passage and the 
situation it is designed to remedy. 

Let me now take up in order the questions which are in 
the minds of those who have not yet made up their minds 
as to its value and the objections in the minds of those ele- 
ments of business who oppose it in the knowledge that it 
will prevent their unfair practices. 

IS THIS A PRICE-FIXING BILL? 

The changes are rung on the charge that this is a “ price 
fixing bill. 

One of the oldest tricks known in the history of legisla- 
tion is the art of distorting the issue. Give a bill an op- 
probrious name and it is sadly handicapped. If special in- 
terests desire to kill some humanitarian measure, they do 
not attempt logical argument; they term it bolshevistic ” 
and “ communistic.” A worthy project for river and harbor 
improvement can be injuring by dubbing it a “ pork barrel” 
scheme. Many just efforts to increase a little the compensa- 
tion of worthy Government employees are delayed by cries 
of “salary grabs.” 

Emerson before the outbreak of the Civil War pointed out 
that the greatest difficulty to getting people to consider the 
evils of human slavery was emphasis on race prejudice, 
Friends of human freedom were called “negro lovers.” 
“What argument, what eloquence can avail against the 
power of that phrase,” said Emerson. “The man of the 
world annihilates the whole combined force of all the anti- 
slavery societies by pronouncing it.” í 

Those who term this bill a “ price fixing” bill are using 
old tactics. With that name opponents try to drown the 
voice of reason and common sense. They do not want a 
study made of the bill and the principle involved in it. 
They know that what a person does not understand he mis- 
trusts, and what he mistrusts he condemns. 

Without the slightest basis for it there is an effort made 
to foster the belief that Government price fixing is involved 
in this measure. In reality it is the very opposite. If pres- 
ent conditions prevail and domination grows into monopoly, 
we shall be forced to Government price fixing in order to 
secure fair prices to Americans. If independent business 
men, competing fairly and vigorously, are enabled to trans- 
act their own business under voluntary contract, we may 
perpetuate the American system of fair prices established 
through fair competition. 

Let us think a moment about the price-fixing ” 

Of course, if a man is to sell any article, he must fix a price 
for it. But no one objects to that essential act if the owner 
and seller has no monopoly which compels the buyer to pay 
excessive prices for articles he must have. 

There is all the difference in the world between prices 
fixed by an illegal combination of manufacturers who have 
monopolized an entire line of products and prices fixed by 
one manufacturer for his own identified article which is in 
competition with all the products in the same line. 

Our whole business system, in so far as it is in accord 
with ethical standards, is based on fixed and stabilized and 
standard prices. The problem arises from twilight zones 
where ruthless, cutthroat competition in prices still prevails. 

For instance, take the country merchant who buys a bill 
of goods for sale in his home community. The price of the 
raw material which entered into those goods may have been 
fixed by a farmers’ cooperative. The labor used in the man- 
ufacture of those goods received a price fixed by a labor 
union. The transportation cost was a price fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by order of Congress. 

We not only permit this price fixing, we encourage it and 
in some cases enforce it. Then, having protected all these 
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factors from the vicious effects of unrestricted price cutting, 
we say to that merchant: “ Your selling price on standard- 
priced goods must be fixed at the will and whim of your 
giant competitor who seeks to put you out of business. We 
will not only refuse to protect you, but we forbid you to 
cooperate with the makers of standard goods for your own 
protection.” 

Is that not an outrageous violation of the “square deal”? 
Can any mouthing of the words price fixing ” justify such 
action on the part of any believer in justice? Equality of all 
men before the law has been the boast of American civiliza- 
tion since the foundation of the Government. 

One of the very best indications as to whether America is 
keeping on that path or not is to be found in the laws en- 
acted by Congress. This bill is a case in point. Favorable 
action will prove that Congress is interested in securing a 
square deal and fair opportunity for the small independent 
merchants in their efforts to win a moderate success against 
powerful rivals. It will prove also that Congress desires to 
give the smaller manufacturers equal opportunity with the 
great producing corporations which now have the legal right 
to control the resale price of every unit they produce. 

Mr. Chairman, we are seeking to remove the indirect influ- 
ence the Government now exerts as to price fixing.” A 
Supreme Court decision has put the “ price-fixing” power 
in the hands of great semimonopolistic retailing corpora- 
tions. One man in a New York City office can fix prices in 
18,000 separate stores. He can raise prices on the same 
standard product in one community and lower them in 
another. By juggling the prices on these standard, uniform 
quality goods he can injure their maker and destroy inde- 
pendent distributors. 


THE REAL PRICE FIXERS 


I have here in my hand a booklet put out by a Brooklyn 
department store. It contains a vigorous attack upon this 
measure through more misstatements and misinterpretations 
than in any publication of the size I ever saw. The title 
page bears the slogan, “ Which shall it be, price fixing or 
price freedom? ” 

Then there follows a labored attempt to prove that those 
who follow cutthroat competition methods when it benefits 
them and oppose it in every way when it injures them, are 
believers in “ price freedom.” It argues also that those who 
desire to assure honest and fair competition and to prevent 
predatory price cutting with its injurious results to all, are 
“ price fixers.” 

Price freedom! That has a pleasant sound, but exactly 
what does it mean? It means that the price of every article 
sold shall be the result of a haggling bout between buyer and 
seller. Of course, if there is to be price freedom, the buyer 
must have a chance to fix the price. The system which Mr. 
Namm uses in his store, with prices marked in plain figures, 
which the buyers must pay or do without the goods, is not 
price freedom at all. That is only price fixing by the retailer. 

The fact is that price freedom is the method of the primi- 
tive barbaric market. There the seller tries to make the 
price as high as possible and the buyer strives to beat the 
price down to the lowest possible point. It comes from the 
old bazaar system of business and is still in force in semi- 
civilized lands. 

The one-price system is the method of civilization. Its 
adoption was a great stride forward in honest business. The 
price is set forth in plain figures; it is the same to every 
buyer. The customer takes it at the price or he refuses to 
buy and chooses instead some other article at a lower price. 

So-called price freedom never was an advantage to the 
buyer. It was an open door to fraud and extortion. The 
seller always had the upper hand. With many such sellers 
ruthlessly competing among themselves every kind of trick- 
ery followed. 

It was a blind, vicious system and it is on the way to utter 
extinction. The attempt to use a noble word for a most 
ignoble system of business will not avail. 

The fact is that Mr. Namm is not for price freedom. He 
is for price fixing, but he insists that he shall fix all the 
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prices himself. He will not tolerate his clerks haggling with 
customers over prices. 

The question is not price freedom against price fixing. 
It is this: “ Shall the price of identified goods be controlled 
by the man who makes them and brands them with his name 
and risks all he has upon their merits, or shall they be fixed 
by the great retailing establishments, whose only interest in 
them is their use as ‘ bait’ for the sale of other goods? ” 

Mr. Chairman, let us not be deceived. The business inter- 
ests opposing this bill are the greatest “price fixers” on 
earth. 

They not only insist on fixing the prices of the goods 
they sell, but make every effort to fix the prices of the 
goods they buy. They use their large buying power as a 
whip and demand even greater concessions in the way of 
price. Once he embarks on that course, the little manu- 
facturer is headed for destruction. X 

In The Nation for November 12, 1930, there is an article 
by two investigators who surveyed the chain-store system. 
Here is what they said as to this phase of the question: 

Often a single organization will contract to take the total out- 
put of a factory for a year. This policy has frequently led to 
disastrous results. The first year a reasonable profit can usually 
be made, but the next year the chain demands a cut in price. 
By this time the manufacturer is helpless. His goods have 
already been taken off the general market, and unless he accepts 
the contract from the chain stores his business will be gone. 
From then on he becomes a chain-store servant. 

The story is not yet ended. The chain stores, not satisfied to 
beat down the profits of the manufacturer, the salaries of the 
workers, and the incomes of the producers, have in many cases 
gone to the basis of things by becoming their own manufac- 
turers and packers. One grocery chain now has three immense 
subsidiary companies engaged in preparing its products. The 
chain-store Utopia has been all but achieved. When the farmer 
receives his weekly wage from the New York office the march 
will have been completed. At last the producer and the con- 
sumer have been brought together with but one intervening 
body. One profit is being realized where three were made be- 
fore. The question now facing the public is: Who can control 
the price paid the producer and the amount charged the con- 
sumer? 

Mr. Chairman, there are other ways in which these busi- 
ness interests who oppose price control in the hands of the 
independent manufacturer and his independent distribu- 
tors insist upon the power to “fix” prices of everything 
they touch. 

Have you ever heard of a labor union of chain-store 
employees? These concerns will not tolerate organization 
of their workers for their own welfare. The price-cutting 
chain stores and department stores fix the wages of all 
employees. There is no price freedom there, but only auto- 
cratic power on the part of the employer. They talk of 
price freedom, but act in a way to destroy freedom on the 
part of every other factor in business. It is grossly unfair. 

For my part, I would like to see some of this price-fixing ” 
power taken out of their hands. This bill, if enacted into 
law, will be a step in that direction. It will enable those 
manufacturers who desire to protect themselves and their 
independent distributors to say to these great “ price-fixing ” 
combinations, “Here are my goods, produced by me and 
carrying my name and my guaranty. You will pay me ex- 
actly the same price paid by your competitors for similar 
quantities. You will sell them at the uniform price I have 
worked out as fair to dealers and public alike. You will do 
that or you shall not sell my goods.” 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill only puts the con- 
trol of prices and resale prices in the hands of those makers 
of identified goods who are interested in the success of their 
products and those makers must work in cooperation with 
their distributors. Through a free and voluntary contract 
the maker stipulates the price, which must be satisfactory 
to the dealer. Rival manufacturers will compete for the 
retailers’ favor, so the final agreement will be fair to all con- 
cerned. 

Surely the maker of the goods is best qualified to fix the 
fair resale price of his product. He knows the cost and the 
market. He knows the profit necessary to assure the good 
will of the dealers. He knows the final price which will as- 
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sure the widest sale to the public, upon whom all his hopes 
for success depend. 

It is unjust to put the power of such price fixing in the 
hands of chain stores. They do not buy the name and good 
will when they buy the product. They are not interested in 
the sale of these nationally known goods; they want to use 
them only as “ bargain bait ” in order to sell other goods at 
higher profits to themselves. 

Everybody is interested in a fair price. The best way to 
assure that is through fair competition. The Government 
does not concern itself about automobile prices, yet they are 
sold entirely on the price-maintenance plan of this measure. 
In no industry in the world is greater value given for the 
money. The play of fair competition takes care of automo- 
bile prices, and it will do the same on goods sold on resale- 
price contracts. 

One thing is certain. Even the slightest study will lead 
any person to see the deception contained in the term 
“ price fixing as applied to this measure. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. If I understood the gentleman, he said he was 
against Government price fixing. Does the gentleman re- 
member his speech of a year ago in which he said: 

We can not permit private monopoly in merchandising, and so 
we should prepare for Government regulation. We will never 
allow one or two men in New York City to fix the price of every- 

we buy. So we should train men qualified to fix fair 
prices for the public. 

Mr. KELLY. Exactly; I said that if we intended to per- 
mit these great combinatians to build monopoly on unfair 
competition it would lead to Government control of prices. 
It is to prevent that sad possibility that I urge this remedial 
measure. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman permit me to read the rest 
of what he said? 

Mr. KELLY. The gentleman can put it in the RECORD. 
I know what it is and stand on every word of it. I repeat 
it now. Either we must choose to have prices regulated by 
fair competition or by the direct action of the Government. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CELLER. Contrary to what some of the opponents 
of the bill have said, this bill would not, in the gentleman's 
belief, increase the cost of living on such goods as are bought 
in bulk, like coffee or tea or sugar or clothes, and would 
only have any effect upon trade-marked identified articles. 

Mr. KELLY. I will say to my friend and to the Members 
again that this bill will mean lower prices not only upon 
those bulk products which now are used as profit makers to 
cover losses on standard goods but it will mean lower prices 
on those standard goods themselves. Instead of having fic- 
titious standard prices, as under the present cutthroat 
system, we will have real standard prices, which will be less 
than most of the cut prices now used to deceive the public. 


LET THE CONSUMER FIX THE PRICE 


Mr. Chairman, the fact is that the consumer will fix the 
prices under the operation of this bill. After all, the manu- 
facturer who specifies the resale price in a contract can only 
fix the price at which the goods are offered for sale; the 
buyer fixes the price at which they are actually sold. 

The juggling of standard prices by predatory price cutters 
confuses the buyers, while uniform price for uniform articles 
gives him a chance to either order future production of those 
articles or to inform the maker that the price is not satis- 
factory. 

The price is right when it covers cost of production and a 
fair profit and when consumers buy. 

Given a uniform price and the buyer can exercise far 
greater powers than the seller. The buyer can choose what 
goods he will buy, when he will buy them, and where he 
will buy them. The maker of the goods has only one choice; 
he must make a resale price which will bring consumers to 
the dealers for his goods, or he can keep his goods, which 
means bankruptcy in the end. 
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Let the consumer fix the prices on a fair and square basis 
through his patronage. That is exactly what this bill 
will do. 

IS THERE A REAL EVIL TO BE CURED? 

Mr. Chairman, no one has ever denied that unrestricted 
price cutting on standard goods has evil effects in some 
cases. Even those most violently opposed to this measure 
will not defend price cutting as a good thing in itself. 

Edmond A. Wise, attorney for Macy & Co., during the 
hearing on this bill said: 


I do not defend nor do I for one moment say that a certain kind 
of price cutting is desirable or admirable or ethical. 


Percy S. Straus, vice president of Macy & Co., said: 

I am perfectly willing to agree that there is a type of price 
cutting which is bad for the dealer who practices it and bad for 
the manufacturer on whose merchandise it is practiced. 

Lew Hahn, of the Hahn chain of department stores, at 
the hearing referred to a certain “ malignant kind of price 
cutting.” 

We are attempting here to remedy an undeniable evil. 
We propose a straightforward method of dealing with it, 
and yet these individuals insist we should do nothing. Is it 
not fair to assume that their opposition to any action is 
due to profits made from this practice? Is Congress to adopt 
a “do nothing” policy in order that a small group may 
profit at the expense of their competitors and the public? 
I will not believe it. 

It has been suggested to-day that we should outlaw preda- 
tory price cutting as unfair competition. What would that 
mean? Simply that every alleged instance would have to 
be tried in court. Such a suggestion favors enacting a law- 
suit; we are trying to enact a law. 

Some of those who admitted the evil but opposed legisla- 
tive remedy are being forced to change their minds by the 
logic of the facts. 

At the hearing on this bill letters were put into the record 
from D. C. Keller, president of the Dow Drug Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, which operates a chain of drug stores. He frankly 
admitted the evil and denounced predatory price cutting on 
standard goods, but strongly opposed legislation and argued 
for education. That was in 1926. 

He had to give up his idea. In December, 1929, he stated 
his conversion to this bill as follows: 

Until some little time ago I did not believe that conditions in 
retail business disclosed such a necessity or supported a warrant 
for legislative therapeutics along price-maintenance lines. Devel- 
opments of the past year or two, however, have indicated that 
the time has arrived when existing disorders and infirmities in 
retail business present a condition more acute and necessitous 
than broad considerations of policy and theory. 

At any rate, no remedial measures seem to be effectual or even 
resultful, and notwi my certain objections on grounds 
of policy and principle, I am in favor of legislation to amend the 
existing law so that it will be possible at least to make an honest 
effort to secure and maintain legitimate and necessary retail prices. 

WILL IT ENCOURAGE MONOPOLY? 

Mr. Chairman, it is argued by some who have no under- 
standing of the matter that this bill will encourage monop- 
oly. Exactly the opposite is true. It will do more to 
prevent the trend toward merger and monopoly than any 
measure we can pass. 

No monopoly or near monopoly of to-day was ever built 
on standard price. Their main weapon was juggled prices. 

The mergers which to-day darken the industrial horizon 
are in most instances forced by cutthroat competition. 
Men do not lightly give up the distinctive business into 
which they have put their money and lives. They want 
to continue and hand down to their successors a business 
identified with their names and sturdy good will. 

It is only when they see their product demoralized by 
ruthless price cutting and find themselves unable to cope 
with it that they consider merging their identity into a 
great combination which shall be able through present legal 
methods to control the resale price. 

Legislation has long recognized the danger to the public 
welfare involved in predatory price cutting on the part of 
producers. In 1914, when the Clayton antitrust law was 
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passed, the great price-cutting chain systems were not doing 

business enough to cause any alarm. To-day all the evils 

pointed out by those who urged the passage of that act as 

applied to producers are in evidence through the discrimina- 

tion in prices by combinations which have spread across all 

State lines and do business in almost every community. 
THE CLAYTON ANTITRUST ACT 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is in complete harmony with the 
Clayton Act. I was here when that act was passed. I 
voted for it and took some part in the debate. 

The purpose of that act was to prevent the destructive 
competition by which great producers cut prices in certain 
communities and localities in order to destroy competition 
and build monopoly. 

No one ever suggested that it was the purpose of that law 
to force the retail sellers of a trade-marked article to enter 
into competition as to the price of that article. It was the 
juggling of prices to destroy competition that was aimed at, 
not the stabilizing of prices by an individual manufacturer, 
who competes with many other makers of similar goods. 

I may be wrong, but I believe the practice of great grocery 
and drug chains in selling the same standard article at 
juggled prices in different neighborhoods is a violation of the 
Clayton Act. Whether it is or not, it is an unfair trade 
practice whose results are the same as those prohibited in 
the act. 

I have an affidavit from a resident of Millvale, Pa., declar- 
ing that in one store of a chain in that town he bought a 
half sack of Pillsbury flour for 98 cents. In another store 
of the same chain not many blocks away he bought exactly 
the same product and paid $1.19 for it. 

Of course, that chain could claim it was making prices 
to meet competition, but it was competition developed by 
its own price-cutting policy. 

Let me quote from the committee report which accom- 
panied the Clayton bill when it was brought into this House 
by the Judiciary Committee: 

Section 2 of the bill is intended to prevent unfair discrimina- 
tions. It is expressly designed with the view of correcting and 
forbidding a common and widespread unfair trade practice whereby 
certain great corporations and also certain smaller concerns, which 
seek to secure a monopoly in trade and commerce by aping the 
methods of the great corporations, have heretofore endeavored to 
destroy competition and render unprofitable the business of com- 
petitors by selling their goods, wares, and merchandise at a less 
price in the particulcr communities where their rivals are engaged 
in business than at other places throughout the country. 

The necessity for legislation to prevent unfair discriminations 
in prices with a view of destroying competition needs little argu- 
ment to sustain the wisdom of it. In the past it has been a most 
common practice of great and powerful combinations engaged in 
commerce—notably the Standard Oil Co., the American Tobacco 
Co., and others of less notoriety but of great influence—to lower 
prices of their commodities, oftentimes below the cost of produc- 
tion, in certain communities and sections where they had compe- 
tition, with the intent to destroy and make unprofitable mna 
business of their competitors, and with the ultimate purpose in 
view of thereby acquiring a monopoly in the particular locality or 
section in which the discriminating price is made. * 

In seeking to enact section 2 into law we are not dealing with an 
imaginary evil or against ancient practices long since abandoned, 
but are attempting to deal with a real, existing, widespread, un- 
fair, and unjust trade practice that ought at once to be prohibited 
in so far as it is within the power of Congress to deal with the 
subject. 

No words of mine could better portray the picture of 
retail merchandising to-day. The Capper-Kelly bill is an 
extension of the Clayton antitrust law to meet a new evil, 
whose effects are identical with those unfair practices of 
producers which were outlawed in the Clayton Act. 

IS THE TRADE-MARK A MONOPOLY? 

Mr. Chairman, it is sometimes argued that the Govern- 
ment gives a man exclusive possession of his trade-mark and 
that this is enough protection for him without the right of 
controlling the price of the trade-marked product. 

This, of course, is begging the question. The rights which 
go with the trade-mark are given on the theory that the 
public welfare will be advanced if each individual is assured 
of the fruits of his own enterprise and integrity. It is 
believed that identified goods which have back of them the 
reputation of the maker are of advantage to the buyer. 
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There is no real monopoly in any trade-mark, for no one 
can secure a trade-mark which covers an entire class of 
products. It covers one product, and any person may secure 
his own trade-mark on a similar product. No one can se- 
cure a trade-mark on tooth paste in general, but there are a 
great many brands of tooth paste, all in competition with 
each other. 

A trade-mark has no value save as the trade-marked 
goods win the approval of the buying public. Sometimes the 
very identification of a product warns the public not to buy, 
since a former purchase has been disappointing. 

Monopoly is simply a business not limited by competition. 
The very existence of a trade-mark proves competition. 
There is the monopoly in the use of one distinctive name, 
but that is on a par with the right of an attorney or a 
physician to the exclusive use of his own name. If that be 
monopoly, it is a vastly different thing than that which is 
referred to in consideration of the menace of monopoly. 

Patent rights stand on a different basis, although the ex- 
clusive rights given in a patent are based on the general- 
welfare theory. And even though we changed our patent 
system and compelled inventors to permit any manufacturer 
to use them on a royalty basis, the need for price control to 
prevent destructive competition would still be present. 

The American idea is that the individual has the right to 
be protected in his business against those who .would rob 
him of his good name and reputation for their own ulterior 
purposes. There is protection against infringement of 
trade-marks and against adulteration of goods covered by 
the trade-marks. If that protection is to mean anything, 
there must be protection against the injuries caused by jug- 
gling the price of the trade-marked goods. 


WILL IT ENCOURAGE COMBINATIONS? 


Mr. Chairman, it is said that if we give the competing 
manufacturer of a competing branded product the right to 
establish the resale price of his product it will encourage 
him to enter into a combination with his competitors to fix 
the price on all products in the class. 

Now, think just a moment. We are in the midst of a 
merger-mad time right now. Old institutions, with long 
and honorable records as separate and distinct enterprises, 
are sinking their identity in great consolidated companies. 

What is the reason? Cutthroat competition. The great 
consolidation with ample capital and a comprehensive sell- 
ing organization can prevent the destruction of its business 
by price cutters. But the little independent manufacturer is 
barred from protecting his business from such business pi- 
rates. He will not endure it if he can find any way of 
escape. He can join with other manufacturers into one 
consolidated company and establish his own retail stores 
and sell direct to the consumer. 

That, of course, means the extermination of more re- 
tailers, and it means that the increased cost of such distri- 
bution must be paid by the consumer. Still, Congress by its 
inaction practically invites the little manufacturer to take 
that way of escape from the destructive attacks made upon 
him. 

To come now and say that if we assure that little inde- 
pendent manufacturer that he can retain his own identity 
and still protect himself against unjust and vicious methods 
he will then combine, either secretly or openly, is an unwar- 
ranted insult to the average business man. 

The average business man in America is an individualist, 
proud of his own enterprise and the good name he has built 
up. He is not yellow enough to want to run into the arms 
of a monopoly to escape the battles of honest business. He 
wants no combinations and no understandings with his com- 
petitors. He wants only a square deal. 

If we give him the right to cooperate with his helpers, the 
distributors, in getting his goods fairly and openly into the 
hands of his consumers, you will see the hottest kind of com- 
petition between manufacturers for the patronage of the 
public. And it will be fair competition, with publicly known 
prices, and based on quality and service. 
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The present system encourages, almost enforces, combina- 
tion. The right of price maintenance will stop it to a greater 
degree than anything we can do. 

SHALL WE LIMIT THE PROFITS? 

Now there are those who advocate that if agreements for 
resale price be legalized there should be a definite limita- 
tion of profits to be made. 

Of course the entire purpose of this bill is to make it pos- 
sible for fair competition to regulate both prices and profits, 
We believe that such a force is a better regulator than any 
other. If prices and profits are unduly high for one article, 
it will result in the sale of other goods at reasonable profits. 

If there is any danger in a system where manufacturers 
control the price, why is there not a proposal here to limit 
the profits of the General Electric Co., the Henry Ford com- 
pany, and all the manufacturers who sell their products 
through their own retail stores? They have all the powers 
granted by this bill, and yet no one has tried to fix a limit 
to their profits. 

They are all in competition with others engaged in the 
same business. No matter how great their capital they can 
not extort unfair profits. Then why should we fear the 
little manufacturer who is facing the hottest kind of com- 
petition and who does not dare make his price too high and 
his profit too large lest he build up his competitor and 
destroy himself. 

How would profits be limited as a practical matter? Some 
Government agency would have power to investigate profits 
to see if any concern was making a profit beyond the defi- 
nite figure specified. 

What does that mean? It means the investigation of 
every item of cost of production in every factory. Raw- 
material costs, labor costs, insurance, depreciation, and all 
the other items would be reviewed and a decision reached as 
to whether they are rightful charges or not. 

Will you subject wages to Government control because 
some one thinks they are too high? Will you reduce the 
cost of raw materials because of some objection that they 
are excessive? There is just as much logic in that as in 
putting the hand of government on profits in a competitive 
business. 

You can not control profits in a competitive business with- 
out also controlling expenses. That is exactly what would 
follow if the Government stepped in to fix the price of 
every product. In fact, fixing profits is fixing prices. 

We have not yet come to the point where we desire the 
Government to fix the prices in competitive business. The 
very ones who profess a fear that the right of resale-price 
agreements would result in undue profits are the very ones 
who cry out against Government interference with business. 

Yet any attempt to substitute some other force than fair 
competition in the making of prices inevitably puts the Gov- 
ernment into the profit-fixing and price-fixing business. 

Let us have faith in the American system of business. Let 
fair competition between honest, progressive business men 
regulate profits on identified competitive goods. It will not 
fail to produce the fair profits upon which American pros- 
perity in the long run depends. 


HENRY FORD USED PRICE AGREEMENT 


That is the way Henry Ford began the distribution of his 
cars. He did not at first have the capital to establish his 
own selling agencies and he used the regular means of dis- 
tribution. John Wanamaker had a resale-price contract 
with Henry Ford, stipulating that the car must be sold at 
one uniform price. 

Under that system of operation Henry Ford controlled the 
resale price of every car. The price was lowered and the 
quality increased every year. 

When the Supreme Court ruled that such a contract was 
invalid Ford turned to the much more cumbersome and 
expensive system of exclusive selling agencies. He had to 
control the price to his buyers or predatory price cutters 
would have ruined his great business. Fortunately he was 
strong enough to do it, and has been able to continue lower- 
ing the price and increasing the quality, even though he 
must add into the price the added cost of distribution. 
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Under present conditions no young Henry Ford can pos- 
sibly develop an automobile business. Not because of the 
competition of great concerns but because he can not do 
what the older Henry Ford did—protect the good will of his 
car when he sold through regular distributors. Now the 
automobile maker who tried that would be destroyed by 
price cutters just as soon as he made the car known as 
good value at the price. 

The enactment of this bill will give him a chance. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no conflict, but community of inter- 
ests, between producer and consumer. By assuring fair and 
honest competition on a standard-price basis we will bring 
about the same benefits which have come from standard 
production. Business is not an end; it is a means to an 
end, and that end is the promotion of the general welfare 
and prosperity. It will do that best on a square-deal basis, 
which this bill aims to assure. 

INJURY TO INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURER 


Mr. Chairman, it is very ignorantly argued that the manu- 
facturer is not injured but rather helped by the price cutter 
who lowers the standard price. Does he not get his full 
price from the dealer? say these objectors who are blind 
to every fact of modern merchandising. 

They want the names of manufacturers who have been 
injured by this malignant price cutting. 

I could give a hundred such cases. Every small manu- 
facturer of a good-quality product who markets through 
wholesalers and retailers can give you the facts. 

Let me give one specific statement which clearly shows 
the effect of this cutthroat practice upon the manu- 
facturer. C. S. Williams is vice president of the Thomas A. 
Edison Co., which competes with many companies making 
electrical goods. The following statement is by Mr. Williams: 


Thomas A. Edison (Inc.) started in the electric-appliance busi- 
ness in the early fall of 1928 with two products—the Edicraft 
Automatic Toaster and the Edicraft Siphonator. In our pre- 
liminary investigation of sales possibilities in New York City we 
found that the better class of store invariably asked if we in- 
tended to sell R. H. Macy & Co. They explained that if we did, 
they might be forced to keep our line in stock by popular demand 
but they would not under any circumstances push it. As a 
result of our survey, we decided not to sell to R. H. Macy & Co. 
or any other stores with similar cut-price policies. 

During the fall of 1928 the demand for our products so far 
exceeded our limited supply that we had no trouble with the cut- 
price group. Macy sent several orders to us which we refused to 
fill, and they could not obtain a supply from our two or three 
distributors owing to the demand from r dealers. 

In January, 1929, we expanded our selling efforts to include the 
entire country and began to make shipments in 3 large 
quantities. In February Macy received its first stock of toasters 
from a Philadelphia dealer and put them on sale at 91 cents 
below the standard retail price of $15. We had the choice of 
losing our New York market or buying this stock back from 
Macy, and naturally took the latter alternative. We have been 
buying toasters, one at a time, from them ever since. Our prob- 
lem is not unlike that of the celebrated Mrs. Partington, who 
tried to sweep the ocean back with a broom. As fast as we buy 
they open up new sources. Since February we have had from 
one to several dozen employees continuously engaged in this 
ridiculous business of buying toasters. It has cost us thousands 
of dollars, but it has so far accomplished its purpose of keeping 
other department stores from cutting their prices to meet Macy’s— 
the first step in the dog-eat-dog procedure which drives a good 
product into obscurity. 

The history of a competitive toaster made by a middle western 
concern is instructive in pointing out what would have happened 
to us—and what may yet happen to us—if we allow Macy to 
pursue its amiable policy unham The toaster to which I 
refer is an automatic toasting device intended to retail at a price 
of $12.50. I shall not be accused of undue bias when I say that 
it is worth this price. It is a well-made and efficient appliance. 
No prominent store in New York to-day is pushing this toaster. 
They can’t afford to. 

When this toaster was first put on the market Macy sold it at 
$11.75. Other department stores met this price, whereupon Macy 
cut to $11.04. The other stores met this price. Here are the 
prices at which Macy has sold this toaster on various dates: 


8 Macy’s price has never, to my knowledge, been 
above $7.50. 

The dealer buys this toaster at from 33 ½ to 40 per cent off list. 
He pays from 87.50 to $8.33 for it. It is unnecessary to point out 
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that the sort of price war which the above figures denote has 
made this article impossible for the dealer to consider as a serious 
breadwinner. Moreover, the very stores who have done the cut- 
ting have put this toaster in the background. It has reached a 
point where there is nothing in it for them, and they don’t want 
to sell it. The manufacturer, through no fault of his own, has 
lost an immensely rich market. If these prices make any head- 
way in the rest of the country, he will be put out of business. 


CONTROL OF RESALE PRICE AT PRESENT 


Mr. Chairman, no one contends that control of the resale 
price by the producer is against public policy or that it is 
illegal. The Supreme Court and every other court in the 
land has upheld such price control, save and except where 
it is controlled by the most effective and efficient system 
that of contract. 

Right now any manufacturer in the land, acting alone in 
the course of a business free from monopoly, may control 
the price of every unit he produces by establishing resale 
agencies of his own. He may do the same thing by consign- 
ing his goods to any number of retailers and taking his 
payment when the goods are sold. 

He can go still further. He can suggest a resale price for 
his product, publish it for the guidance of the public, and 
print it upon the package. He can declare that he will not 
sell to those who do not maintain the resale price, and 
if informed by his own agents that those to whom he sold 
are cutting the price, he can refuse to sell to them. 

The one thing he can not do is to sell his goods subject 
to the agreement, express or implied, that the resale price 
will be maintained. And it is regarded as an implied agree- 
ment if price-maintaining dealers report price cutters. 

Of course this entire situation means that the little manu- 
facturer is helpless. He is not powerful enough to establish 
retail stores everywhere or to send his goods out on con- 
signment and wait for his money. And the only practical 
method by which he may secure information about price 
cutters is from other distributors in the trade. 

This bill must be enacted if we are to give the little manu- 
facturer his equal chance to do business. He can not now 
protect himself from predatory price cutting. Enact this 
bill and we have carried out the spirit of the Sherman anti- 
trust law in its essence; that is, the preservation of industrial 
freedom and the prevention of monopoly. 

WHY NOT KEEP GOODS FROM PRICE CUTTERS? 

The question is raised as to why manufacturers do not 
keep their goods out of the hands of price cutters who 
slaughter their prices. 

I have pointed out that that can be done with practical 
certainty by those manufacturers who are powerful enough 
to establish their own resale agencies or sell goods on con- 
signment or have agents through all their territory report- 
ing price cutters. 

The little manufacturer, who must sell through whole- 
salers to retailers, is helpless. He can not use any one of 
these methods. 

Let us not deal in theories, but in facts. In 1926 Fayette 
R. Plumb, manufacturers of quality tools, announced publicly 
that they would not sell to chain stores or catalogue houses. 

It has engaged in a continual battle to carry out that 
policy. False-pretense orders were sent in to the company. 
They were refused wherever investigation disclosed the facts. 
One order received and refused was from the Republic of 
Latvia. It was found that the goods were to be bootlegged 
to price cutters. 

Then a great catalogue house advertised Plumb axes and 
stated that they could be bought at cut prices by mail order 
or in any of the 300 and more chain stores operated by the 
system. 

On January 6, 1930, the Plumb company met it with an- 
other open letter that he would attempt to stop any source 
supplying these axes. Investigators mailed in orders and in 
every case where the order was filled another ax was sub- 
stituted for the Plumb product. 

Attempts to purchase the axe advertised was then made in 
79 stores of the company. In only two were the Plumb 
goods on hand. In the others a substitute was offered. 

Here was a case where the good will of a firm was injured 
even though the goods were not carried. Surely there should 
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be a remedy for such injury and a method of preventing 
such rascally methods. 

The only practical and fair method as far as it concerns 
the little independent manufacturer is to permit him to 
contract with his distributors as to the resale price of his 
goods. That means benefit to every buyer, for it protects 
him against the palming off of inferior goods upon him. 

SHOULD WE LIMIT THE RIGHT TO SELL? 


Mr: Chairman, it has been said that it is a fundamental 
American principle that a man who buys and pays for a 
thing should have the right to sell it on any terms he sees 
fit or as his necessities dictate.” 

Of course, that is not true unless all our laws dealing with 
uniform selling prices for railroad tickets, postage stamps, 
life insurance, electric light, gas, water, and so forth, are 
un-American. 

These laws are based on the fundamental principle that 
equal rights mean equal prices wherever the Government 
exercises power. Would anyone be foolish enough to con- 
tend that a scalper of railroad tickets or a life-insurance 
agent should be allowed to cut prices when he finds his 
house rent hard to meet? 

Congress has time and again acted to prevent the evil of 
cut prices as to commodities and services over which it has 
jurisdiction. Discrimination in prices is prohibited in rail- 
road transportation and uniform and standard rates are 
decreed. 

Congress has prohibited the sale of postage stamps at cut 
prices. Why was that action taken so long ago as 1878? 
It was not a whim or an unmeaning gesture but an effort 
to prevent a serious evil which was actually in existence. 

If you will read the Postmaster General’s report for 1877 
you will find that some 20 pages are devoted to the evils 
arising from the practice of selling postage stamps at cut 
prices. The postmasters were increasing the sale of stamps 
upon which their compensation depended by selling them at 
a discount. 

The Postmaster General denounces this practice in un- 
measured terms. He states that it demoralizes the service, 
swindles the Government, and robs honest postmasters. He 
stated: 

To-day there is scarcely a city in the land where postage stamps 
can not be bought of private parties at a material discount from 
legal rates. 

He recited the fact that outgoing postmasters retained the 
stock of stamps. 

By selling these stamps— 

Said the postal chief— 
and on the allowance of a small discount, the sale of stamps in a 
small place for a time might be easily monopolized; he would 2 
enjoying the emoluments of the office while the new 
was doing the work. In the aggregate the injustice which oer 
from this one form of abuse is enormous, 

Is that not an eloquent statement of the effects of the 
price-cutting evil as it relates to standard, identified prod- 
ucts? The cut price on such goods leads to monopoly in 
their sale. Yet the price cutting on postage stamps was 
not to give the patrons a bargain but for the ulterior pur- 
pose of increasing the income of the seller. Just so the 
price-cut dealer in standard goods seeks by this deceptive 
practice to increase his own profits. He is not interested in 
the welfare of the buyer but in his own selfish interests. 

The picture presented by the Postmaster General in 1877 
led to the enactment the next year of the act of Congress 
maintaining the face value of postage stamps. That law 
was taken into the courts in United States against Douglass. 
It was decided by the District Court for the Eastern District 
of South Carolina, January, 1888—Thirty-third Federal Re- 
porter, 381. The court said: 

The act of Congress forbids any disposition by a postmaster of 
stamps intrusted to him except the sale of them at their face value 
to third persons. 

The undoubted evils which exist to-day in merchandising 
because of price-cutting practices should lead to action by 
this Congress, at least so far as to give permissive rights to 
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independent manufacturers and dealers to contract for their 
own protection and that of the consumers they serve. 
IS THERE DISCRIMINATION AMONG COMMUNITIES? 


Mr. Chairman, the provision in section 2 that retailers in 
the same city or town shall be granted equal terms as to 
purchase and resale prices has given the National Retail Dry 
Goods’ Association, an organization dominated by chain de- 
partment stores, the chance to misrepresent its meaning. 
In a bulletin sent to Members they declare that this provi- 
sion will lead to unjust discrimination between retailers in 
large cities and those located in smaller cities and towns 
nearby. 

That this organization does not, in fact, represent its en- 
tire membership is proven by the letters sent by individual 
department stores heartily supporting this bill. Let me 
quote just one of them. It is from President T. J. Prentice, 
of the Lynn & Scruggs Dry Goods Co., of Decatur, III.: 

While we are members of the National Retail Dry Goods’ Asso- 
ciation we are not in accord with their policy on this matter and 
8 have been. We are thoroughly satisfied that those who op- 

this and similar legislation are price cutters and chain 


— aae neither of which we have any use for. We hope 
the bill will pass, and we are now of a mind to drop our member- 
ship. 


I contend that whether this provision were in the bill or 
not the practical result would be exactly the same. The 
manufacturers trying to protect their good will may be 
assumed to have common sense enough not to have one re- 
sale price in one store and another price in another store in 
the same city. By the same token they will not have vary- 
ing resale prices in different towns in the same trade area. 
Such a method would be exactly the evil these manufac- 
turers are trying to guard against. Predatory price cutting 
establishes these juggled prices in different stores and in 
different communities within the same territory. If any 
manufacturer is satisfied with these varying resale prices to 
consumers, he will not use the right of agreement carried 
in this bill. 

However, it is an ironical argument coming from great 
chain department stores in the larger cities that this bill 
will discriminate against the business men of the smaller 
towns nearby. Price juggling has developed an aptitude 
for fact juggling. 

Everyone should know that it is the present “cut price” 
system as applied to well-known trade-marked goods which 
shifts trade from the small towns to the big cities in the 
same trading area. Huge advertisements picture these 
widely known goods at less than cost. It would seem that 
all goods could therefore be bought at such bargain prices 
in these great city stores. The improved roads and the 
automobile make it possible for those in the smaller com- 
munities to buy goods in the city. The money goes out 
of the neighborhood, never to return. 

If the people in the small cities and towns know the fact 
that they can buy merchandise at home just as economically 
as in the great city they will leave their money where it 
will build up the local community. Then the small-town 
merchant will carry a larger stock and employ more helpers 
from among the home folks. 

Right now, the dollar will buy as much, if not more, in 
the smaller towns as in the great city. The only thing 
that prevents the universal recognition of this truth is the 
“loss leader” trick. We are trying to save the smaller 
towns from the grave harm done them by that trick. Now, 
to have the huge stores in the great cities break forth as 
defenders of the little business men in the small cities is 
a new and strange thing under the sun. 

WHAT ABOUT LITIGATION? 

Mr. Chairman, opponents of this bill profess to be worried 
about litigation after it is enacted. 

Who will be rushing into the courts? Not the individual 
manufacturer, whose sole purpose is to cooperate with his 
distributors through mutual agreement so that they may 
sell the most of his goods possible at the lowest prices pos- 
sible. Not the individual merchant, who is praying for the 
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opportunity to protect himself against those who cut prices 
for ulterior purposes. 

No merchant is required to enter into a contract. There 
will be a hundred varying contracts offered for his accept- 
ance. All the advertising in the world can not make him 
push the sale of goods he does not desire to handle. 

When he does make a contract it will be because he de- 
sires to do so. He will not violate the contract, and it is 
absurd to think that he will rush into the courts. Honest 
business men, seeking a common purpose by fair methods, 
have no difficulty in straightening out differences of opinion 
without litigation. 

This bill opens up no new fields of law. The law of con- 
tracts is well established. A breach of this contract will be 
dealt with exactly as the breach of any other contract. 

WHAT ABOUT PROPAGANDA? 

Mr. Chairman, Members talk about propaganda for this 
bill and declaim against the thousands of letters and tele- 
grams which have come to Representatives from their con- 
stituents praying for the passage of this bill. Since when 
has it become a crime in this representative Government for 
the makers of Congressmen to inform their agents as to 
their desires in legislation? 

It is easy to talk of these communications having been 
inspired and that is true. They have been inspired by the 
actual facts confronting individual business men. 

In 1915 Mr. Brandeis said to those interested in this 
principle: 

The only way to get this through Congress is to educate the 
American people on this subject. Bring your facts before Congress 
and the people and you must succeed; but the task of education 
must be persisted in. 

That program has been followed out. Steadily and surely 
sentiment has grown for this just legislation. The situation 
to-day shows that it has grown greatly as far as Congress 
is concerned, but that is only a refiection of the public senti- 
ment. 

The little dealers and manufacturers are aggressive and 
united as never before. The independent storekeepers still 
do considerable retail business, and they are acquainting 
their friends and customers with the truth. 

That is one reason for the eloquent statement made the 
other day by H. C. Dunn, chief of the domestic-commerce 
division of the Department of Commerce, in a speech at 
Moline, Ill. In speaking about the needs and desires of 
consumers to-day, he said: 

It was brought out in our study that v women are quick to detect 
“stock sweeteners" in bargain sales and resent their use purely as 
sales bait. 

I give the people more credit for intelligence than those 
who defend this bargain bait.” I do not blame the people 
for not being like cats, to see in the darkness brought by 
those who give a few cents on a standard product in order to 
take a dollar concealed in an unknown article. I say that if 
you turn the sunshine into business the people will act fairly 
and justly. 

IS CONGRESS MEDDLING IN BUSINESS? 

Mr. Chairman, there is a determined effort to make it 
appear that this just attempt to restore a proper right to 
independent business men is an all-advyised interference of 
Government in business. It is proclaimed that this is 
adding more laws when there are too many laws already. 

Such statements are sheer deception. This bill is to re- 
store the freedom which was put in chains through judicial 
action. It is to stop the interference of Government in a 
business procedure which business men are competent to 
handle for themselves. It is a law of Congress made neces- 
sary to remedy the result of a judicial law. 

I have already said that this law should not be necessary. 
By the natural law of equal human rights, independent and 
small manufacturers should not be prohibited from doing 
what their great competitors legally and properly do. When 
monopolies are in process of formation through unfair prac- 
tices sanction by the courts but never by Congress it is 
high time that action be taken. 
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For every wrong there must be a remedy. Here is a wrong 
which injures everybody except those who use it. No one 
can claim that we propose any fanatical remedy when we 
ask only that independent business men who desire to pro- 
tect themselves from the evils of that wrong shall have legal 
permission to do it. 

Can any law within the power of Congress have a greater 
purpose than to establish justice“ and “secure the bless- 
ings of liberty for ourselves and our posterity”? Millions 
of men to-day are being robbed of the fruits of their labor 
because of unjust business practices which are substituting 
chains for liberty, not only for themselves but for their 
children. 

Our neglect has permitted a judicial interpretation and a 
judicial declaration to stand for law and public policy. 
Under such circumstances it is inexcusable to refrain from 
exercising our constitutional duty, that of proclaiming the 
law and the public policy. ` 


WILL MANUFACTURER DOMINATE THE RETAILER? 


Mr. Chairman, it is charged that if the manufacturer of a 
branded product is permitted to enter into agreement with 
the retailer as to the resale price, the result will be to put 
the manufacturer in virtual control of the retail business of 
the country. 

That argument is on a par with the declaration that if 
you pull a drowning man out of the water he may be sun- 
burned. Retailers are facing destruction because many 
manufacturers are prohibited from cooperating with them 
on a square-deal basis. They know the danger of the present 
unfair competition and we should at least presume that they 
are not all imbeciles. Every national organization of the 
smaller independent manufacturers in the country have 
repeatedly and by unanimous vote urged the enactment of 
this measure. For my part, I would rather take the judg- 
ment of the little neighborhood merchant as to what will 
give him a fair chance than that of the biggest price-cutting 
department store that ever opened in a metropolis. 

Then, too, the system of controlling retail prices on 
branded articles by contracts, notices, and so forth, has 
always been legal in England, Germany, France, Spain, 
Norway, and all leading countries. It has never resulted in 
putting the retailer under the domination of the manu- 
facturer. 

Gordon Selfridge, head of the greatest English depart- 
ment store, says: 

Of course, if a manufacturer makes a product and sells it only 
with the understanding that it be sold at a certain price, he has 
an entire right to do this, and we, as the distributors, may buy or 
not of these articles as we choose. Such a contract can be en- 
forced between the producer and the one to whom he sells and 
it is not an unfair demand, because if the distributor is not will- 
ing tò maintain that contract he need not buy the merchandise. 

The fact is that retailers will not handle goods where the 
attempt is made to impose unreasonable conditions. Ex- 
tortionate prices on one branded article will produce a flood 
of competitive articles sold at the same profit to the retailer 
but at a lower price to the consumer, 

Fair trade in branded merchandise will not put the re- 
tailer under domination. Indeed, it will give him his proper 
place as an indispensable agent of distribution, with a right 
to cooperate with the manufacturer for the benefit of the 
buying public as well as himself. 


LEGAL CHAOS AT PRESENT 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have dealt with this question thus 
far from an economic and public-policy standpoint. My 
contention is that the public welfare demands that honest 
and efficient business men shall be permitted to protect 
themselves against piratical practices. 

Let us now consider this question from the legal stand- 
point. Others here are more qualified to deal with that 
phase, but in the past 15 years I have conferred with some 
of the most able and talented attorneys in America on this 
problem and have perhaps absorbed some information. 

Everyone should know the present chaotic situation. 
There is not a lawyer in America who can tell business men 
exactly what rights they have as to price protection on 
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standard goods. The Federal Trade Commission vouches for 
the fact by saying: 

Orders of the commission, issued under its organic act, have 
been upheld in some circuits and set aside in others on almost 
undistinguishable statements of fact. 

It must be agreed that every maker of an identified, dis- 
tinctive, trade-marked product will endeavor in every lawful 
way to protect the price, upon which his good will depends, 
from destructive, cutthroat competition. Also, every inde- 
pendent dealer in those goods will naturally try to cooperate 
in every lawful manner with a manufacturer who is trying to 
protect him. 

What may they do in the present state of the law? There 
are able lawyers here but none can answer that question 
with certainty. 

For instance, I hold in my hand a contract which is now 
being used by the manufacturer of a trade-marked dental 
cream in dealing with his distributors. Iwill read it, deleting 
the name, lest he be cited for violation of the law. 

AGREEMENT 

In consideration of the Dental Products (Ltd.), herein- 
after called the “company,” appointing the -_.... ------ 
3 , their special selling agent for dental cream, 


and extending the following agency price schedule and terms as 
listed below: 


„ agrees to purchase during the life of this 
agreement gross, and to use their best efforts consistent 
with good business judgment in promoting the sale and dis- 
tribution to the general public of dental cream, and will 
keep at all times while this agreement is in force a prominent 
display in their place of business. 

Schedule A. One gross dental cream, at $4.20 per dozen. 

Schedule B. Six dozen dental cream, at $4.60 per dozen. 

Schedule C. Three dozen -.____ dental cream, at $4.80 per dozen, 

Terms: All invoices are subject to 20 cents cash discount per 
dozen if paid on or before the tenth day of the month following 
the date of invoice or 30 days net. 
Dental Products (Ltd.), reserve the right to terminate 
this agreement at any time if, in the opinion of the company, the 
is conducting its advertising and sales campaign on 
dental cream in a manner against the general welfare of 
the company. 

If this agreement is terminated by the company, the company 
reserves the right to purchase back from the agent any and all 
of the goods sold the agent by the company as per schedule 


invoiced. 

Dental Products (Ltd.), will not sell any druggist who 

demoralizes the company’s market by destructive price cutting 
and any dealer who is not selling agent of the company when pur- 
ee direct or through a wholesaler must pay the retailers’ net 
prices. ? 
Dental Products (Ltd.) further agree not to appoint an- 
other selling agent within an agreed radius without the permission 
of the unless the company finds that the appointed 
selling agent is not cooperating to the best of their ability. 

This agreement shall be in force and effect for one year from 
date and is automatically renewed each year unless the company 
enacts a new schedule of prices. This agreement is binding and 
valid only when signed by an officer of the company. 

Is that a legal contract? Surely there is nothing danger- 
ous in it and nothing against public policy. This manufac- 
turer has no monopoly in dental creams, for there are hun- 
dreds of brands competing with his, and they are sold at 
every price imaginable. He has no power to restrain trade 
in dental creams. He acts at his own peril in making this 
agreement, for if his price is too high he simply loses his own 
business to his eager competitors. 

This company prints its prices to dealers in plain figures 
in the contract and they are uniform prices. The agreement 
does not specify a resale price, but that is implied by provi- 
sions that the company will not tolerate destructive price 
cutting and will terminate the contract if the dealer adver- 
tises or sells the product in a manner calculated to injure 
the maker. In such an event the manufacturer agrees to 
take back all unsold goods and will pay the full price for 
them. 

In all justice and common sense there should be no uncer- 
tainty about it; such an agreement should be legal, and it 
will be under the provisions of this bill. Nor will there be 
any subterfuge about it, the resale price will be there in 
plain figures. 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that from time immemorial 
down to the Doctor Miles Medical Co. decision by the Su- 
preme Court, no lawyer would have told his client that this 
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contract with the inclusion of a specified resale price, was 
not valid and enforceable. 

That is not true to-day. The law has not been changed, 
but court decisions have set up “No thoroughfare” signs 
along age-old highways of commerce for some classes of 
business men while permitting other classes to travel on 
without the slightest interference. 

Representative Beck sums up the situation as to the com- 
mon law in the committee report, urging the enactment of 
this bill. He says: 

As I have shown, the common law favored liberty of contract. 
One could search the yearbooks and the earlier common-law re- 
ports in vain for a single case that held a resale-price contract 
illegal. If any such decision exists, it is yet to be cited. 

The decision of Mitchell v. Reynolds (1 P. Wms, 181, decided in 
1711) and all subsequent cases thereafter, simply recognized the 
common law, and the only change of doctrine was the growing 
recognition by the courts that all restraints upon alienation grow- 
ing out of contract, should be recognized as within the fair rights 
of the contracting parties, unless such restraints were prejudicial 


to the public welfare. As society emerged from the primitive con- 
ditions of Littleton’s and Coke’s times, and the great industrial 


red 
contract not clearly inconsistent with the public welfare. 


In the decision in Addyston Pipe & Steel Co. (85 Fed. 281) 
Judge Taft pointed out that under. the common-law cove- 
nants in restraint of trade are upheld as valid when they are 
agreements by the buyer of property not to use the same in 
competition with the business retained by the seller. 

When a dealer ruthlessly cuts the standard price of a 
trade-marked article, he uses the product to the injury of 
the maker of the product and should be restrained from 
such a policy. 

That was the common-law doctrine, and as Representa- 
tive Beck states, there is no case where a contract to pro- 
vide protection against such injury was ever declared in- 
valid under the common law. 

Then in 1890 the Sherman antitrust law was passed. The 
best. diagnosis I have ever seen of the conditions which led 
to that measure is the one given by President Hoover in a 
speech before the National Association of Manufacturers on 
May 10, 1920. He said: 

At the time the Sherman Antitrust Act was passed the country 
was in the throes of consolidation of capital. These were 
consolidations of actual ownership, and the country was alive 
with complaints of attempts to crush competitors with unfair 
practices and destructive competition. 

Now, it was never the intention of Congress to interfere, 
through that law, with the right of the maker of identified 
goods to stipulate the prices at which they should be sold. 

It was cut prices which the great combinations, like 
Standard Oil and the Tobacco Trust, were using to destroy 
competition. Congress was trying to protect individual 
business on the grounds stated as follows by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio in a Standard Oil case (O. S. Rept. 49, p. 186) : 

A society in which a few men are the employers and the great 
body are merely employees or servants is not the most desirable 
in a republic, and it should be as much the policy of the laws to 
multiply the numbers engaged in independent pursuits or in the 
profits of production as to cheapen the price to the consumer. 
Such a policy would tend to an equality of fortunes among its 
citizens, thought to be so desirable in a republic, and lessen the 
amount of pauperism and crime. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan, in a great decision (77 
Mich. 632), met this same question of cheap price. It 
declared: 

It is no answer to say that this monopoly has in fact reduced 
the price of friction matches. That policy may have been neces- 
sary to crush competition. The fact is that it rests on the dis- 
cretion of this company at any time to raise the price to an 
exorbitant degree. 


After the Sherman Antitrust Act was passed Federal 
courts upheld the right of the maker of identified goods to 
enter into a contract with his distributors as to resale price. 

To prove that only needs a reference to the Doctor Miles 
case, which was decided by the Circuit Court of the Northern 
District of Illinois in 1906 (Doctor Miles Co. v. Platt, 142 
Fed. 606). 
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Here the entire marketing system of the Doctor Miles Co. - 
was under review. It was pointed out that the contract 
made with the wholesaler handling the goods stipulated 
that such wholesaler should sell the goods at certain prices 
and only to persons whom the Doctor Miles Co. should desig- 
nate. The contract made with the retailer provided that 
he would sell only at certain prices and only to persons 
whom the Doctor Miles Co. should designate. The contract 
made with the retailer provided that he would sell only at 
certain prices and that he would not sell to any wholesaler 
or retailer who had not entered into a similar contract with 
the company. 

The court in its decision clearly portrays the legality of 
such contracts. It says: 

That the contract is valid and lawful is thoroughly settled by 
the authorities. The products being made under trade secrets, 
of which complainants are the exclusive owners and no other 
person having any interest or right in the secret formulas under 
which the articles are made or to the articles themselves, the 
manufacturer may withhold them entirely from sale, may sell 
them on such terms as they please, may withhold them from one 
person while selling to others, and may fix any price in their 
sole and exclusive discretion. This rule is abundantly settled. 

Then follows a long list of decisions bearing out the ad- 
mitted legality of such contracts. Then the court adds: 

The right of a patentee, owner of a copyright, or owner of a 
secret process is merely the right of exclusion or disbarment. He 
may sell or not, as he chooses * . Defendant might law- 
fully buy these remedies from retail druggists at the prices fixed 
in the contracts between them and the manufacturers or general 
wholesale agents and sell them at will for such prices as he might 
make. This, however, is a very different thing from obtaining 
these medicines by inducing wholesalers or retailers to violate 
their contracts with the owners of formulas. Defendant may 
properly be enjoined from in any way producing a violation of 
these contracts, since they are lawful and proper under the 
circumstances, 

Then in 1911 came the Supreme Court decision in the 
Doctor Miles case (220 U. S. 373). Here the court declared 
generally against price maintenance as applied to movable 
articles, and based on contracts, actual or implied. 

Other decisions were as follows: 

In Straus v. Victor Talking Machine Co. (243 U. S. 490, 
37 Sup. Ct. 412, 61 L. Ed. 866, L. R. A. 1917 E, 1196) the 
Supreme Court declared against the legality of either the 
form or the substance of resale-price contracts based on 
patented articles. 

In Boston Store of Chicago v. American Graphophone Co. 
et al. (246 U. S. 8, 38 Sup. Ct. Rep. 257) the Supreme Court 
held that resale price fixing contracts based on patents were 
contrary to the general law and void, and that violations 
thereof could not be treated as patent infringements. 

In U. S. v. Colgate & Co. (250 U. S. 300, 63 L. Ed. 992, 39 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 465) the Supreme Court sustained the right of 
a manufacturer to select his own customers in the absence 
of resale price maintenance contracts. This case confirms 
the doctrine of Miles against Park, above mentioned. 

In U. S. v. A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. (252 U. S. 85, 64 L. Ed. 
471), the Supreme Court specifically reaffirms the rule in 
Miles against Park and again recognizes the right of a 
manufacturer to name his prices and refuse sales to those 
who would not observe them, provided there were no resale- 
price agreements. 

In Frey & Son v. Cudahy Packing Co. (256 U. S. 208, 65 
L. Ed. 292) the Supreme Court again affirms Miles against 
Park, and states that the essential agreement, combination, 
or conspiracy to maintain resale prices might be implied 
from a course of dealing or other circumstances. 

In Federal Trade Commission v. Beechnut Packing Co. 
(257 U. S. 441, 66 L. Ed. 307) the Supreme Court again re- 
affirms the broad rule of Miles against Park by holding that 
a trader may refuse sales to price cutters but may not go 
beyond that by maintaining resale prices by contracts or 
combinations, express or implied. 

From the very beginning this reversal of long-established 
policy has been vigorously opposed by learned jurists. 

In the Doctor Miles case Justice Holmes, in a most logical 
dissenting opinion, said: 
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The sale to the retailers is made by the company, and the only 
question is whether the law forbids a purchaser to contract with 
his vendor that he will not sell below a certain price. I suppose 
that in the case of a single object, such as a ting or a statue, 
the right of an artist to make such a stipulation would not be 
denied. In other words, I suppose that the reason why the con- 
tract is held bad is that it is part of a scheme embracing other 
similar contracts, each of which applies to a number of similar 
things with the object of fixing a general market price. This 
reason seems to me inadequate in the case before the court. In 
the first place, by a slight change in the form of the contract the 
plaintiff can accomplish the result in a way that would be beyond 
successful attack. If it should make the retail dealers also agents 
in law as well as in name and retain the title until the goods left 
their hands, I can not conceive that even the present enthusiasm 
for regulating the prices to be charged by other people would deny 
that the owner was acting within his rights. It seems to me that 
this consideration by itself ought to give us pause. 

But I go further. There is no statute cov the case. 
There is body of precedent that by ineluctable logic re- 
quires the conclusion to which the court has come. The 
conclusion is reached by extending a certain conception of 
policy to a new sphere. On such matters we are in perilous 
country. I think that at least it is safe to say that the most 
enlightened judicial policy is to let people manage their own 
business in their own way, unless the ground for interfer- 
ence is very clear. What, then, is the ground upon which we 
interfere in the present case? Of course, it is not in the inter- 
est of the producer. No one, I judge, cares for that. It hardly 
can be in the interest of subordinate vendors, as there seems to 
be no particular reason for preferring them to the originator 
and first vendor of the product. Perhaps it may be assumed to 
be the interest of the consumers and the public. * * * I 
see nothing to warrant my assuming that the public will not be 
best served by the company being allowed to carry out its 
plan. I can not believe that in the long run the public will 
profit by this court permitting knaves to cut reasonable prices 
for some ulterior purpose of their own, and thus to impair, if 
not destroy, the production and sale of articles which it 18 
assumed to be desirable that the public should be able to get. 

The conduct of the defendant (the price cutter) falls within 
a general prohibition of the law. It is fraudulent and has no 
merits of its own to commend it to the court. An injunction 
against a defendant dealing in nontransferable round-trip re- 
duced-rate tickets has been granted to a rallroad company upon 
the general principles of the law protecting contracts and the 
demoralization of rates has been referred to 
cumstance in addition to general grounds 
the importance of the question and the popularity of what I 
deem mistaken notions makes it my duty to express my view in 
this dissent. 


Mr. Chairman, let me review a few of the decisions made 
since the Doctor Miles case to prove that many courts 
found themselves compelled to run counter to the doc- 
trine laid down by the Supreme Court. 

The New Jersey Court of Chancery in the Ingersoll 
against Hahne case, decided August 24, 1919, said: 


The proofs before me demonstrate that if defendant and others 
are permitted to pursue their practice of price cutting the busi- 
ness of complainant will be ruined, and thereby the volume of 
interstate trade be reduced, or a method of distribution will 
have to be adopted which will greatly increase the price to the 
consumer, which will necessarily result in reducing the volume 
of interstate traffic; that in either event competition will be 
effectively reduced. And to what purpose? So that retallers may 
make use of the trade name and good will established after ex- 
tensive advertising to the extent that the public have asso- 
ciated with the article a standard of value, to fool the public 
into a belief that because a standard-priced article can be sold 
at a cut price all other goods are sold similarly low priced; in 
other words, to defraud the public. 


The Supreme Court of the State of Washington in 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. against C. A. Swanson, de- 
cided December 13, 1913, said: 


In the absence of a monopoly, either actual or potential, as 
above defined, a contract fixing retail prices to the consumer 
can not have an effect appreciably inimical to the public interest, 
because it can not fix prices at an unreasonably high figure 
without defeating its own purpose by either signally failing to 
maintain the fixed price, or putting the individual manufacturer 
out of business. In either case it fails to restrict competition. 
Either the consumers will not buy the product at the price fixed, 
or, if they do, the high price will stimulate competition in 
production and the price will inevitably fall. The given manu- 
facturer thus be compelled to t one or the other 
alternative. He must either fix the price to cover only a reasonable 
profit, or he must retire from business, and this for the simple 
reason that, in the absence of a monopoly either actual or 
potential, of the entire supply, the natural conditions of trade 
will defeat any attempted restriction of competition. Under our 
present competitive system, the public is as vitally interested in 
the maintenance of competition in the excellence of the 
as it is in competition of prices. The one is as essential to value 
received at any pri¢e as the other is to a reasonable price for any 
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value. Lacking either, the public will eventually be the loser, 
either in quality of product or in enhancement of price, which 
comes to the same thing. No sound public policy will insist upon 
the complete sacrifice of competition in one of these elements 
to competition in the other. A monopoly, however, either com- 
plete or approximate, tends to the destruction of both, hence is on 
all scores against public policy, But where a given product is 
not in the hands of one man or a combination of men, there is 
no monopoly, either actual or proximate, and the public has no 
interest hostile to a contract by a single manufacturer among 
many, intended and reasonably calculated to enable him to main- 
tain an unusual standard of excellence in that part of the 
aggregate of the given product which he puts out. On the 
contrary, the public interest, so far as it is touched by the 
contract, is in sympathy with it because served by it. 

Finally, it seems to us an economic fallacy to assume that the 
competition, which in the absence of monopoly benefits the 
public, is competition between rival retailers. The true compe- 
tition is between rival articles, a competition in excellence, which 
can never be maintained, if through the perfidy of the retailer 
who cuts prices for his own ulterior purposes, the manufacturer is 
forced to compete in prices with goods of his own production, 
while the retailer recoups his losses on the cut price by the sale 
of other articles, at or above their reasonable price. It is a 
fallacy to assume- that the price cutter pockets the loss. The 
public makes it up on other purchases. The manufacturer alone 
is injured, except as the public is also injured through the 
manufacturer's inability, in the face of cut prices, to maintain the 
excellence of his product. Fixing the price on all brands of high- 
grade flour is a very different thing from fixing the price on one 
brand of high-grade flour. The one means destruction of all 
competition and of all incentive to increased excellence. The 
other means heightened competition and intensified incentive 
to increased excellence. It will not do to say that the manu- 
facturer has no interests to protect by contract in the goods after 
he has sold them. They are personally identified and morally 
guaranteed by his mark and his advertisement. His reputation 
as a manufacturer, one of his chief assets, is bound up in them. 
The attitude of the respondent, who has willfully violated his 
contract, presents no equities in his favor. The allegations of 
the complaint show that the public interests will in nowise suffer 
from an enforcement of the contract. 


The United States District Court for the Eastern District 
of Virginia, in the Colgate & Co. case, decided October 29, 
1918, said: 


In the view taken by the court, the indictment here fairly pre- 
sents the question of whether a manufacturer of products shipped 
in interstate trade is subject to criminal prosecution under the 
Sherman Act for entering into a combination in restraint of such 
trade and commerce, because he agrees with his wholesale and 
retail customers, upon prices claimed by them to be fair and 
reasonable, at which the same may be resold, and declines to 
sell his products to those who will not thus stipulate as to prices. 
This, at the threshold, presents for the determination of the court 
how far one may control and dispose of his own property; that is 
to say, whether there is any limitation thereon if he proceeds in 
respect thereto in a lawful and bona fide manner. That he may 
not do so fraudulently, collusively, and In unlawful combination 
with others may be conceded. (Eastern States Lumber Associa- 
tion v. United States, 234 U. S. 600, 614.) But it by no means 
follows that being a manufacturer of a given article, he may not, 
without incurring any criminal lability, refuse absolutely to sell 
the same at any price or to sell at a named sum to a customer, 
with the understanding that such customer will resell only at an 
agreed price between them, and should the customer not observe 
the understanding as to retail prices, exercise his undoubted right 
to decline further to deal with such person. 

It can not be said that the defendant has no interest in the 
prices at which its goods shall be sold. On the contrary, it had 
a vital interest, in so far as cutting the same would tend to 
demoralize the trade and might have been more injuriously 
affected by the result of this disorganization than the public 
would be benefited by a temporary reduction in the prices of its 
products. The sale of the defendant's particular soaps can not be 
said to be a necessity, or that the same bears a large proportion 
to the entire manufacture of soaps of the kind and grade involved. 
The successful prosecution of the defendant's business and the 
continued use of its soap by the public depend upon its ability 
to find and maintain a market for its output. Price cutting would 
almost inevitably result in reducing the defendant's business in 
a given community to only those engaged in that practice, and 
deprive it of the patronage of the great body of wholesalers and 
retailers engaged in what they believe to be a fair and legitimate 
conduct of their business. It by no means follows that in the 
end the public would be benefited, as the price cutter could easily 
raise prices, after the demoralization caused by his conduct had 
been brought about, and profit individually by so doing. What 
the public is interested in is that only reasonable and fair prices 
shall be charged for what it buys, and it is not claimed that the 
defendant's manner of conducting its business has otherwise 
resulted. 


This case was appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which upheld the decision of the district 
court. The court said: 
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The purpose of the Sherman Act is to prohibit monopolies, 
contracts, and combinations which probably would unduly inter- 
fere with the free exercise of their rights by 

mmerce—in 


those engaged, or 
who wish to engage, in trade and co a word, to pre- 


serve the right of freedom to trade. In the absence of any purpose 
to create or maintain a monopoly, the act does not restrict the 
long-recognized right of trader or manufacturer in an 
entirely private business freely to exercise his own independent 
discretion as to parties with whom he will deal. And, of course, 
he may announce in advance the circumstances under which he 
will refuse to sell. 

Now, let me review some of the cases decided by the 
courts where the Federal Trade Commission sought to pre- 
vent maintenance of resale prices by various methods. Of 
course, all of these are subsequent to the Doctor Miles deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court. 

(A) AMERICAN TOBACCO co. v. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (9 FED. 
(2D) 570) 

In this case the court held that the American Tobacco 
Co. was within its rights in declaring that it would not sell 
to jobbers who made a practice of selling to retailers at a 
price which made it impossible for jobbers to carry on their 
business at a reasonable profit. This sustains the right of 
manufacturer or wholesaler to maintain a retail price by 
the means adopted. 

(B) HILLS BROS. v. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (9 FED. (2D) 481) 


The court held in this case that fixing and controlling 
resale prices by cooperation with salesmen and customers 
constituted an unfair method of competition. 

Part of the method adopted to maintain resale prices was 
by means of a price bulletin furnished to the salesmen, who 
in turn informed the retail dealers. The contents of the 
bulletin was advertised in trade journals, a copy being 
mailed direct to the retailers, who were thus notified of any 
change in price. The manufacturer refused to sell retailers 
who sold for less than the minimum price quoted. 


(C) JOHN MOIR ET AL. v. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (12 FED. (2D) 22) 


The court held in this case that there were expressed and 
implied agreements to maintain retail prices through “ un- 
derstandings between the company and the dealers. 

This is one of the cases where a manufacturer could 
never determine the limitations placed against him by the 
court in reference to resale-price maintenance. 


(D) CREAM OF WHEAT CO. v. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (14 FED. 
(2D) 40) 


The court in this case enunciated a new doctrine in that 
it modified the order of the Federal Trade Commission by 
adding thereto the following: 

Providing, however, that nothing herein shall prevent the re- 
spondent from performing the following acts: 

(a) Requesting its customers not to resell Cream of Wheat at 
less than a stated minimum price. 

(b) Refusing to sell to a customer because he resells below 
such requested minimum price or because of other reasons. 

(c) Announcing in advance its intention thus to refuse. 

(d) Informing itself, through its soliciting agents and through 
publicly circulated advertisements of customers which come to 
its attention, and through other legitimate means, without any 
cooperative action with its other customers or other persons as to 
the prices at which Cream of Wheat is being sold. 


It will be thus seen that many of.the practices heretofore 
condemned were herein approved. 


(ŒE) J. W. KOBI v. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (23 FED. (2D) 41) 


The court held in this case that by reason of the method 
adopted in securing reports on price cutting by requesting 
dealers and jobbers to report parties failing to maintain 
prices that such practices was an understanding or agree- 
ment constituting an unfair method of competition and 
should be condemned. 

(F) TOLEDO PIPE THREADING MACHINE CO. v. FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION (11 FED. (2D) 337) 

The court wrote a very exhaustive opinion, and while in 
that case the order of the Federal Trade Commission was 
affirmed, yet the order was amended by striking therefrom 
the following, on the theory that such paragraphs, if allowed 
to stand, would deny the right of the respondent to select 
its own customers and to act on information which might 
come to it unsolicited: 
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By manifesting to dealers an intention to act upon all reports 
sent in by them of variations from resale discounts by the 
elimination of price cutters. 

By informing dealers that price cutters reported who would not 
give assurance of adherence to the suggested resale discount would 
be refused further sales. 

By employing its salesmen to investigate charges of price cutting 
reported by dealers, and by advising dealers of that fact; by which 
means consecutively or concurrently applied, the aid and assist- 
ance of dealers is sought and obtained in the prevention of de- 
parture from respondent’s resale discounts. 


(G) HARRIET HUBBARD AYRE, INC. v. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (273 
U. 8. 759) 


The order of the Federal Trade Commission was set aside 
in this case on the theory that there was no evidence disclos- 
ing cooperation on the part of jobbers and retailers which 
was “effective”; that there were no understandings, ex- 
pressed or implied, “intended” to accomplish price fixing; 
that there was no employment of secret methods, and while 
the record disclosed occasional incidents of salesmen urging 
retailers to cut prices, yet such instances were not sufficient 
to establish “an understanding or agreement.” 

Mr. Chairman, the study of all these cases shows that the 
courts are hopelessly at variance on how far a vendor may 
go in maintaining resale prices by means of cooperation 
between manufacturer and wholesaler or retailer, or by way 
of agreements, expressed or implied. 

Adding to the confusion is the recent consent decree 
issued by the United States District Court at Wilmington, 
Del., restraining the Gamble Stores and Gamble Skogno 
(Inc.) (100 stores in the Central Northwest States) from 
selling Weed Tire Chains below their retail list price. The 
American Chain Co. petitioned the court to stop price cut- 
ting and substitution of similar competing chains. Before 
the court passed on the case the Gamble interests agreed to 
desist from the practices complained of. The stipulation 
was accepted by the court, and a consent decree issued 
enjoining the defendants from— 

Selling Weed tire chains at prices less than the current normal 
retail list prices at which Weed tire chains are sold by dealers to 
the public in territory where defendants maintain their retail 
stores and from advertising Weed tire chains for retail sale to the 
public at less than such current normal retail list prices? 

Then, following other clauses enjoining substitution of 
similar competing chains. 

It was widely published that this consent decree showed 
the possibility of enforcing resale price agreements without 
the passage of this bill we are now considering. 

However, it was recognized by those familiar with the case 
and the nature of a consent decree that it is not a precedent 
and binds no one except the parties involved. There was 
no determination of the rights of the parties and the situa- 
tion is just as it was before. 

During all this period, while the smaller, independent 
manufacturers were running the gauntlets of the courts 
with such varying results, the United States Supreme Court 
was upholding the right of the manufacturer to maintain 
prices on his products if he had capital sufficient to estab- 
lish retail agencies of his own or consign his goods to 
retailers. 

The Henry Ford Co. was given judicial benediction in 
its worthy desire to control the price of every car sold. 

The General Electric Co. was assured it could sell its 
Mazda lamps at its own price through 33,000 retailers if 
it used the consignment system. z 

Exactly the same thing was condemned in the case of 
the smaller manufacturer trying to use the inexpensive con- 
tract which was commended in the great combination using 
the expensive agency and consignment system. 5 


LEGISLATION THE ONLY REMEDY 


In view of the situation I have outlined, is it any wonder 
the Federal Trade Commission could not proceed? In De- 
cember, 1927, the commission said: 

The question of resale-price maintenance is one of the most 
troublesome with which the commission has to deal in the pres- 
ent state of the decisions. The early Federal cases trace the 
principle to a passage in Coke on Littleton dealing with restraints 
on alienation. Courts in attempting to apply these ancient prin- 
ciples have fallen into hopeless confusion. Orders of the com- 
mission, issued under its organic act, have been upheld in some 
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circuits and set aside in others on almost undistinguishable 
states of facts. 

And in a recent opinion in a case before the sixth circuit 
court of appeals, namely, the Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Co. 
against the Federal Trade Commission, decided in March, 1926, 
Judge Denison said that, in his opinion, “ The state of the law as 
to price maintenance may rightly be said to be in confusion.” 


The remedy rests with Congress and this measure will 
meet the need. 

In the Boston Store case, above-mentioned, the Supreme 
Court gave notice that price-maintenance relief would have 
to come, if at all, from Congress, and not from the courts. 
Mr: Chief Justice White said in that case, speaking for the 
court: 

Moreover, as far as the argument proceeds upon the assump- 
tion of the grave disaster which must come to the holders of 
patent rights and articles made under them from the future 
application of the doctrine which the cases establish, it must be 
apparent that if the forebodings are real the remedy for them 
is to be found not in an attempt judicially to correct doctrines 
which by reiterated decisions have become conclusively fixed, but 
in invoking the curative power of legislation. 

As ardent an advocate of price maintenance as Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, in concurring with Mr. Justice White in the same 
Boston Store case, said: 

Whether a producer of goods should be permitted to fix by con- 
tract, express or implied, the price at which the purchaser may 
resell them, and if so, under what conditions, is an economic ques- 
tion. To decide it wisely it is necessary to consider the relevant 
facts, industrial and commercial, rather than established legal 
principles. On that question I have expressed elsewhere views 
which differ, apparently, from those entertained by a majority of 
my brethren. I concur, however, in the answers given herein 
to all the questions certified; because I consider that the series 
of cases referred to in the opinion settles the law for this court. 
If the rule so declared is believed to be harmful in its operation, 
the remedy may be found, as it has been sought, through applica- 
tion to the Congress or relief may possibly be given by the Federal 
Trade Commission which has also been applied to. 

Even as untiring a believer in price maintenance as Mr. 
Justice Holmes, who dissented from the judgment of the 
court in the original case of Miles against Park apparently 
realized that there is little or no hope for price maintenance 
in the Supreme Court, following the long line of cases in 
which his ideas have been overruled. In his dissent in the 
Beechnut case he said: 

There are obvious limits of propriety to the persistent expression 
of opinions that do not command the agreement of the court. 

I have reviewed the status of resale prices from the com- 
mon law to the present. The Supreme Court decision in the 
Doctor Miles case overthrew the precedents and an age-old 
system of business. 

Since then, court after court has given decisions, making 
unanswerable arguments for the right and the necessity of 
makers of standard goods to name the resale price. 

It takes a long, long time to change a decision of the 
nine men who make up the Supreme Court. 

When the Supreme Court said the income tax of 1894 
was unconstitutional, it required 19 years to adopt a consti- 
tutional amendment authorizing such taxes. 

But there is a higher power in this land than even the 
Supreme Court. Enlightened and determined public opinion 
is the master of Congress and courts, however rugged the 
road to such mastery. 

There is an enlightened and determined public opinion 
demanding the protection of the public against monopoly in 
distribution. The weapon of unfair competition must be 
taken from would-be monopolists. That is what this bill 
provides, and it should have the support of every upholder 
of the square deal in American business. It will make the 
law square with what every honest business man knows to 
be just and fair. 


FURTHER DELAY IS FATAL 


Mr. Chairman, more than 15 years ago I stood on this floor 
and pointed out the self-evident truth that predatory price 
cutting on standard, trade-marked goods leads straight to 
monopoly merchandising. I stated then that if this method 
of unfair competition were permitted to continue unchecked 
it would mean the destruction of independent business men 
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at the hands of consolidated capital, extending chains 
throughout the country. 

At that time the menace was like a cloud no larger than 
a man's hand. To-day it is a storm which sweeps through 
independent American business, leaving wreck and ruin in 
its path. It is worse than a storm. It destroys a man’s 
business, but it also makes it impossible for him to return 
and build again on the ruins of the old structure. It de- 
stroys his faith in his government, which will neither of 
its own motion secure a square deal for him nor permit him 
to act in his own defense. 

Fifteen years ago chain stores did less than one-half of 1 
per cent of the total retail business of the United States. 

To-day they are doing 22 per cent of all the retail mer- 
chandising of the country. Every day $30,000,000 goes over 
their counters. 

Let them continue their cut-throat competition without 
restrictions for five years more and they will be doing 60 
per cent of all retail business. 

Then there will be seen the real power of the most per- 
nicious monopoly of all—that which controls the retail trade 
in those things upon which human welfare, even life, de- 
pends. Then it will be understood how little it has profited 
America to sell its birthright of equal opportunity through 
fair competition for a few cents savings on a few standard 
products. 

Such an outcome can be prevented, but it requires action 
without further delay. It must be remembered that there 
is a difference between monopoly in m and 
monopoly in production. It requires a vast amount of capi- 
tal to control a major part of the production of any of the 
great staple commodities. There are billion dollar corpora- 
tions which do not have a monopoly. 

On the other hand, the entire retail trade of a community 
may be monopolized by chain stores on a relatively small 
capital. Let that situation extend into many communities 
and the dangers to America become greater than those from 
all other monopolies combined. 

There are some chain stores which prosper because of their 
efficiency and fair methods. These offer no monopoly threat, 
since they can be met by independent merchants who have 
certain advantages which compensate for the large opera- 
tions of the chains. 

But at least 50 per cent of the mushroom growth of chain 
stores during the past 15 years has been due to viciously un- 
fair competition in prices on standard, identified goods. 

I have not contended that the Government should take a 
stand against chain stores solely because chain stores hurt 
independent business men. 

I have declared and do now declare that the Government, 
representing the public welfare, must take a determined 
stand against the unfair and unjust practices by which chain 
stores hurt independents. 

In this bill under consideration we are not asking that the 
Government put its heavy hand upon a potential monopoly, 
which is steadily moving toward a position where it will con- 
trol both the market where it buys goods and the market 
where it sells them. 

We are not asking even the action which the Government 
took when it obtained the packers’ consent decree in 1920. 
In that suit the Government charged that the packers’ “ at- 
tempts to monopolize have resulted in complete control in 
many of the substitute food lines. They have made substan- 
tial headway in others. The control is extensively and 
rapidly increasing. New fields are gradually being invaded, 
and unless prevented by a decree of the court the defendants 
will within the compass of a few years control the quantity 
and price of each article of food found on the American 
table.” 

Mr. Chairman, every word in that declaration can be ap- 
plied with equal force to the chain-store systems. Because 
they work from the retailing angle back to manufacturing, 
instead of a plan like the packers, from manufacturing to 
retailing, the danger of monopoly control is not lessened. 

We are not asking any chain-store decree by the court. 
We are not asking that the Government put its restraining 
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hand on this consolidated business. We only ask that inde- 
pendent business men be given a chance, through fair and 
free contract, to protect themselves against frat.dulent and 
destructive competition. 

This bill does not guarantee profits to any. manufacturer 
or dealer. Unsold goods will bankrupt any manufacturer or 
dealer. And if prices are not right on competing goods you 
may be sure the goods will remain unsold. The right to 
name the uniform price of an identified product is a right 
which can only be exercised at the peril of the maker. 

That is not a matter of prediction but of known experi- 
ence. Right now every huge manufacturing concern which 
has capital enough to establish its own retail agencies, or to 
consign its goods to dealers, can fix and maintain the price 
of every unit. 

Henry Ford has the legal right to make any price he 
pleases for his car. He can fix the price at $5,000 and main- 
tain it for every car sold. Why does he not do so? Because 
no one would buy the car at that price. Ford has struggled 
during his entire career to get the price of his car down to 
the lowest point possible. He knows that the lower the price 
the wider the market and the greater the sales and profits. 
He insists, however, that the price be uniform and protected 
from price cutters. Without such protection there would be 
no automobile industry such as we have to-day. 

The smaller, independent manufacturers of branded 
products have no such protection at present. We have one 
law for Peter and another for Paul. The very first essen- 
tial of a square deal is that under like conditions all should 
be treated alike. 

If price maintenance is right for Henry Ford, it is right 
for the small manufacturer of a guaranteed, identified 
product. 

Congress can not perform a better act than to declare 
the public policy involved in this bill. Congress should in 
all justice declare that it is legal for the independent busi- 
ness man to exercise freedom of contract for the protection 
of his honestly conducted business against unfair competi- 
tion. That he shall have the right to prevent the inter- 
ference and restraint due to the fraudulent practices of 
huge combinations which endeavor to destroy competition 
through price juggling on standard, identified goods. 

Mr. Chairman, this question touches every phase of busi- 
ness life and thus every phase of community welfare. This 
morning I received a letter from independent retailers, or- 
ganized here in Washington. They stated that the entire 
milk supply of this District is being concentrated in the 
hands of a combination with headquarters in New York 
City. These independent dealers who handle between two 
and three million quarts of milk have been refused assur- 
ance of supply for their customers. 

They state that they fear a price-cutting war if an inde- 
pendent dairy company should enter the field, and prices 
be put at such a level that it would mean destruction. This 
cutthroat system of business has many angles. We can 
and should deal with it wherever we can. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that there are Members here who, 
in all honesty and sincerity, feel that the results of this 
measure may be injurious. They fear that the resale price 
contract may give power to establish high prices. They fear 
that consumers will be deprived of 9-cent and 1l-cent and 
13-cent bargains. They are afraid that they will meet 
criticism from constituents, who see nothing behind the 
so-called bargains on nationally known goods. 

Let me say that I have been honored a number of times 
with the complete confidence of my congressional district, 
the greatest industrial district in the world. Every family 
in my district must secure the things upon which their lives 
and happiness depend from retail establishments. There 
is nothing that district could ask me to do in the way of 
expenditure of time and effort, to add to the betterment 
of their lives and the increase of their happiness, that I 
would not do eagerly and gladly. 

I have tried always to help them—never to hurt them. If 
this bill meant that the income of those families and others 
like them over the entire Nation would buy less value than 
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it does to-day I should be here urging its defeat. I am here 
to urge its passage with all my heart, because I know it 
will do more to assure lower and fairer prices on all the 
goods bought than any bill we have had before us in years. 

For 15 years I have urged adoption of the principle of 
this bill by the Congress of the United States. Before large 
meetings I have debated with the heads of certain business 
organizations which profit from the evil practice we seek 
to prevent. There is no argument in the minds of the 
Members here to-day that has not been raised and answered 
in these gatherings, where very shrewd, practical business 
executives fought against any interference with their desire 
to continue a cutthroat practice which injures everybody 
but themselves. 

Here is a test of the purpose of this House. It is all I 
have ever asked. I have every confidence that the Members 
here are believers in fairness and justice and that you will 
support the just principle in this bill. It means fair play for 
the independent business men, and it means fair play for 
every consumer in the land, both as a buyer of goods and as 
a member of the community. I ask your support for the 
bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment may be read in lieu of the bill. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, has all debate been ex- 
hausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. There remains one minute at the dis- 
posal of the gentleman from Texas. Does the gentleman 
wish to submit an inquiry? 

Mr. PARKS. I do not know whether it is a parliamentary 
inquiry or not, Mr. Chairman. I was about to ask the 
Chair if he had any means of knowing how much time 
had been accorded to the proponents and how much to 
the opponents of the measure. I do not know whether that 
is a parliamentary inquiry or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time was equally divided between 
the proponents and the opponents of the bill. 

I take it the request of the gentleman is that the amend- 
ment be read in lieu of the original bill for purposes of 
amendment. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to suggest 
that we have an opportunity to amend the amendment, and 
I was going to suggest in line with that that we consider the 
amendment as the original bill. 

Mr. PARKER. That is what I intended by my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the request as the Chair under- 
stands it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. When 
will an amendment to the bill be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. As each section of the amendment is 
read the section will be open to amendment, just as though 
the original bill were being read. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That no contract relating to the sale of a commodity which 
bears (or the label or container of which bears) the trade-mark, 
brand, or trade name of the producer of such commodity, and 
which is in fair and open competition with commodities of the 
same general class produced by others, shall be deemed to be un- 
lawful, as against the public policy of the United States or in 
restraint of interstate or foreign commerce or in violation of any 
statute of the United States, by reason of any agreement con- 
tained in such contract— 

That the vendee will not resell such commodity except at the 
price stipulated by the vendor. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, I have had my say on 
this measure. I have endeavored to the limit of my ability 
to demonstrate to the Members of the House that it is an 
unwise proposal. I make no pretension, Mr. Chairman, to a 
better understanding of the provisions of the bill than 
other Members. I approached my study of it with the sin- 
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cere desire of satisfying my own sense of political and 
moral responsibility. 

My situation, Mr. Chairman, is no different from that of 
other Members. Organized minorities have pressed me the 
same as they have pressed them, and in ignorance, Mr. 
Chairman, as-to the meaning of the measure I promised 
support; others may have done likewise. 

I have the ambition to continue my service in this House, 
but whether that honor shall be mine ought to depend, if 
it does not depend, upon how worthily I serve. I can not 
believe that it would be worthy of me to support a measure 
that rewards the few and penalizes the many. But I have 
endeavored to be fair and candid in every statement I have 
made. This bill, as I see it, is an oppression and can but 
accentuate the discontent that spreads all over the country, 
that is so disturbing to those who read the future in the 
light of the past. 

To me it is inconceivable that here at a time when mil- 
lions of our own fellow Americans are in want, their life 
depending on the charity of the country, that this House 
should be seriously considering the enactment of a price 
enhancement bill. 

I think it was Jack London who said— 


The entire staircase of history resounds with the echo of high 
heels descending and wooden shoes going up— 


and if I were asked, What is the meaning of all this rumbling 
that comes to us from the four quarters of the globe? I 
would answer it is but “the echo of high heels descending 
and wooden shoes going up.” 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, for the sake of the public 
peace and the national welfare, for the sake of the reputa- 
tion of this House, for sanity of thought and morality of 
conduct this bill must not pass. [Applause.] 

This is a problem for the individual Member of the House. 
My belief is that the welfare of the public is safe in the fact 
that the membership will meet the issue undaunted and 
unafraid. [Applause.] 

Carlyle said in his History of the French Revolution that 
sin has been, is, and will ever be the parent of misery. 

Pass this bill, Mr. Chairman, and its fruit will be added 
misery to the millions of the country who are calling upon 
Congress for support. The bill, Mr Chairman, is not worthy 
of the support of high-minded and patriotic Members, 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 13, after the word “ vendor,” strike out the period 
and insert “and/or that the vendee will require any dealer to 
whom he may retail such commodity to agree that he will not in 
turn resell except at the price stipulated by such vendor, or by 
such vendee.” 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman and ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee, I think the gentleman from 
Maine (Mr. Netson] best characterized the bill this morning 
when he told the story of the man who bought the bag of 
fertilizer and said that the smell of the inside did not come 
up to what was stated on the label outside. 

The amendment I propose is to again bring into the bill 
what its proponents say for it. It proposes to replace in the 
bill the paragraph that you will find on page 2 of the 
bill that was in it when the bill was first introduced in this 
Congress on April 25, 1929. As the bill was amended by 
the committee and now stands, it provides for an absolute 
resale contract—a contract between the producer and the 
retailer—to be absolutely binding as between the two cover- 
ing the resale price of the producer’s commodity. But if the 
producer sells to a wholesaler or to whatever other name 
you may call him, a middleman or a jobber, there is nothing 
in the bill as rewritten that makes that second contract bind- 
ing his customer to the predetermined resale price. It is 
said by the proponents of this bill that the words “ vendor 
and vendee carry through right along from one sale to the 
other, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] 


the last paragraph of the bill there is a definition of the 
word “ producer.” The person who is protected in this bill, 
if there is any protection, is the producer, and it is said in 
the language of the bill in section 4 that producer means 
“the grower, packer, maker, manufacturer, or publisher.” 
Which one of those words covers the jobber or the middle- 
man, the man who is a part of the established distributing 
system throughout this country? 

If you guess “ packer” or any other one of those words, it 
requires a stretch of the imagination to make it cover any 
legitimate jobber. 

The druggists believe that the bill before this House will 
stop price cutting. Will it? Read it and see. Will Mr. 
KELLY or anyone else point out the words which will pro- 
hibit price cutting? 

Whatever words would produce that result in previous 
bills have been very carefully stricken out of this bill. All 
that this bill does is to attempt to make legal that part of 
a contract between the owner of a trade-mark and his imme- 
diate vendee, a promise on the part of that vendee to resell 
the trade-marked goods at a specified price. If the vendee 
fails to do so, he may be guilty of breach of contract and 
suffer any damages or other fair retaliatory measures which 
the owner of the trade-mark may obtain in a court or other- 
wise seek to impose upon him. 

Price cutting may or may not be pernicious or predatory 
trade practice. It depends on the occasion and the com- 
modity, and possibly the place. Where local conditions 
make price cutting the best means of competition the mer- 
chants make it so by their own practices. Whether the 
consumer benefits or not is a question which I will not at- 
tempt to answer at this time, for it is not the consumer who 
has come here for this legislation. If I can read my mail 
correctly and understand those who have talked with me, 
it is a certain group of retail druggists who want this legis- 
lation, and they are certainly entitled to our very best con- 
Sideration and, if they have made a case, to some remedy. 

The remedy they are now seeking is not a compulsory 
process, It provides an option to a trade-mark owner to 
sell his goods only to those who will agree with him and 
keep their contract to resell at a stated price. It goes no 
further. In fact, it does not go all the way, for circum- 
stances are set forth in the bill under which a vendee may 
sell price-fixed goods at less than the agreed fixed resale 
price. 

The original bill attempted to legalize a practice by a 
manufacturer to not merely impress upon his immediate 
vendee the prohibition against changing a predetermined 
retail price of an article but also to compel that vendee to 
extend the same covenant of the sales contract against a 
cut price against the next vendee, and so on, by what may 
be termed a covenant running with the trade-marked goods, 
until the ultimate consumer was reached. 

To anyone who has had actual experience in merchan- 
dising and whose experience has taught him the ordinary 
as well as the legal interpretation of words, a reading of the 
bill before us shows that it does no such thing. 

I trust that my position on this bill will be fairly under- 
stood. I do not want anyone here or any other place to 
state or intimate that I am trying to uphold unfair trade 
practices. In my practice as a lawyer I have handled a 
number of cases on this subject, and in each one I was 
trying to break down unfair practices. Perhaps you may 
like the term “unfair competition” better. But, whatever 
name you use, I want it understood that I am now, and 
heretofore have been, opposed to unfair practices in trade. 
The only difficulty that I have had has been in getting a 
court to agree with me that certain practices charged have 
been unfair in law, no matter how unfair in fact the com- 
plainant alleged them to be. 

A lot has been said of the decisions of the United States 
Supreme and other courts. Examination of them quickly 
shed a light on each decision. And whether you agree 
with a particular decision or not—and the judges frequently 
did not all agree with the decision promulgated—you will 
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find that each one was actually decided on the question of 
fair trade, or fair competition, or “freedom of trade,” as 
one judge expressed it. 

Justice Hughes said in one of the cases: 

The contractor may not, by rule or notice, in the absence of 
contract or a statutory right, fix prices for future sales. 

While those words, standing alone, are an accurate 
statement of the law of sales of personal property, it requires 
more than that sentence to understand the situation. For 
example, a conditional sale may be lawfully made; in many 
of the States a statutory method is imposed so that in so 
far as the statute is complied with the conditions may be 
enforced. In no case submitted for my examination was 
any attempt made to follow the statutory method to control 
a conditional sale, if the case fell into that class. And 
whether you want to call a definite resale price a condition 
in a sale, or seek to call it by some other name, the result 
is the same. And that result is an attempt to modify the 
centuries-old rule of the law merchant and the common 
law, that the owner of personal property may do with it as 
he sees fit. He may sell it, or keep it, or destroy it. He 
may set the price high or low. He may change the price 
at will. One element of personal property is that practi- 
cally no restrictions against alienation of it are recognized 
in the law. The quarrel is centuries old. As to real estate, 
it is the subject of one of the most interesting of the his- 
torical chapters of the law, and to-day ancient statutes 
furnish the foundation of the statutes of most of the States 
which set forth the extent to which alienation of real prop- 
erty may be restricted. The very basis of many unfair 
trade practices is the attempt to restrict or control the title 
to personal property after it has been sold in effect, if not 
in fact. 

One of the laws of contract is: If a restraint upon one 
party is not greater than the protection to the other party 
requires, then such a contract may be sustained. This rule 
is also sought to be changed by this bill. No reciprocal 
right is given to a buyer to compel the owner of a trade- 
mark to furnish him the goods which he may desire to sell. 
A right is given only to the owner of the trade-mark to 
contract with his immediate vendee as to the resale price 
and enter into a valid, binding contract with him. I find 
in the reported cases several instances where the resale 
contract has been fair enough to obtain a favorable deci- 
sion; in every one of the others the absence of fair recipro- 
cal rights is easily apparent. 

I do not find it hard to agree that what a man contracts 
to do, he may be compelled to do, providing it is not 
unlawful. 

But this bill does no such thing. It does not control the 
resale price beyond the first vendee unless that vendee is a 
retailer. If this bill were passed, would not the result be 
that only these trade-mark owners who had the largest 
available capital would be able to continue in business? 
For they are, theoretically, at any rate, the only ones who 
have sufficient capital to sell directly to the retailer. Those 
whose capital do not permit them to seek the retail trade, 
and who must do all of the distant business through job- 
bers, will be limited to their close-by market. The pro- 
ponents of the bill say that exactly the opposite will be the 
effect of this bill. I have examined it time and again. I 
have had a number of interviews. And from them all I 
find that those who take that position draw their conclusions 
from premises of their own, and not from the text of this 
bill. 

I have before me a copy of a report of Hon. W. A. Hover, 
of Denver, as chairman of the special committee of the 
National Retail Druggists’ Association, in which is included 
a resolution instructing the committee of legislation of the 
association— 

To use their best efforts in behalf of legislation that will permit 
manufacturers in some practical manner to control the resale price 
of his products through the distributor to the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. Hover’s very interesting 10-page statement proves by 
the resolution to be a plea on behalf of the jobbers or “ dis- 
tributors,” as he terms them. He says that— 
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Price maintenance is the right of the individual manufacturer 
to elect the conditions under which the article that he produces 
shall reach the ultimate consumer, and involves questions that in 
character are both economic and social. 

It is to the interest of the manufacturer, as well as the con- 
sumer, that channels of distribution should at all times remain 
open and free of obstruction. * * * 

The manufacturer can not, unless he is prepared to meet the 
expense of direct distribution, fail to recognize the unity of inter- 
est between himself and the distributors. 


But the H. R. 11 before us does not grant the con- 
tractual rights contended for by Mr. Hoover. The para- 
graph which would do so has been stricken from the bill. 
In the original bill the following appeared: 

That the vendee will require the dealer to whom he may resell 
such commodity to agree that he will not in turn resell except 
at such a price stipulated by such vendor or by such vendee. 

Why is this stricken out? Is it for the benefit of the 
manufacturer or the retailer? Or the consumer? At any 
rate, it is not for the benefit of the distributor or jobber. 
Where will he stand? My prophecy is that he will be- 
come the mere vehicle of cut-rate prices; and that manu- 
facturers who can not afford independent distributing sys- 
tems will find their business circumscribed to a small local 
area, except as they use the facilities of the established 
jobber, and that those other manufacturers will use the 
same jobbers at such times and places as they wish to 
encourage their trade by permitting resale prices at retail 
to take a local competitive course. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] says: 

We say that all predatory price cutting on identified goods is 
an evil, and we propose to put in the hands of independent 
manufacturers and retailers the right to protect themselves 
against it. 

He also says: 

Fair competition best regulates fair prices. 


But this bill does not state anything about competition. 
On the other hand, it states that prices may be determined 
by the producer. 

If I remember anything about buying and selling goods 
at wholesale and retail, predetermined priced goods all fall 
in one lot in the jobber’s and retailer’s life. He is at the 
mercy of the producer; he must bow the head to the orders 
received from the salesmen or those “ higher up” who give 
the instructions. He must buy so many dozen. He must 
give window and counter space. He must arrange for peri- 
odical advertisements. He must answer the carping criti- 
cisms of why did you not do this, or why did you do that? 

I am willing at any time to join in any effective legislation 
which is necessary to produce a square deal in business and 
for the public good. 

But I can not bring myself to believe that the bill now 
before us does any such thing. In fact, it does not support 
the argument of the man who spoke so feelingly about the 
square deal. I do not question his sincerity, but I do ques- 
tion his interpretation of the words submitted in this bill. 
Let me state the words of the bill that we are discussing 
right here, so that you can interpret them for yourself: 


H. R. 11 
(As amended by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce) z 


That no contract relating to the sale of a commodity which 
bears (or the label or container of which bears) the trade-mark, 
brand, or trade name of the producer of such commodity, and 
which is in fair and open competition with commodities of the 
same general class produced by others, shall be deemed to be un- 
lawful, as against the public policy of the United States or in 
restraint of interstate or foreign commerce or in violation of any 
statute of the United States, by reason of any agreement con- 
tained in such contract— 

That the vendee will not resell such commodity except at the 
price stipulated by the vendor, 

Sec. 2, Any such agreement in a contract in respect to interstate 
or foreign commerce in any such commodity shall be deemed to 
contain the implied condition— 

(a) That during the life of such agreement all purchasers from 
the vendor for resale at retail in the same city or town where the 
vendee is to resell the commodity shall be granted equal terms as 
to purchase and resale prices; 

(b) That such commodity may be resold without reference to 
such agreement— 
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(1) In closing out the owner's stock for the purpose of dis- 
continuing dealing in such commodity or of disposing, toward 
the end of a season, of a surplus stock of goods specially adapted 
to that season; 

(2) With notice to the public that such commodity is damaged 
or deteriorated in quality, if such is the case; or 

(3) By a receiver, trustee, or other officer acting under the 
orders of any court or any assignee for the benefit of creditors. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this act shall be construed as 
legalizing any contract or agreement between producers or be- 
tween wholesalers or between retailers as to sale or resale prices. 

Sec. 4. As used in this act— 

(1) The term “ producer” means grower, packer, maker, manu- 
facturer, or publisher. 

(2) The term “commodity” means any subject of commerce. 


Now look at this bill, which is H. R. 11 as it was orig- 
inally introduced in this House on the first day of the 
Seventy-first Congress, April 15, 1929: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no contract relating to the sale or resale 
of a commodity which bears (or the label or container of which 
bears) the trade-mark, brand, or name of the producer or owner 
of such commodity, and which is in fair and open competition 
with commodities of the same general class produced hy others, 
shall be deemed to be unlawful, as against the public policy of 
the United States or in restraint of interstate or foreign com- 
merce or in violation of any statute of the United States, by rea- 
son of any agreement contained in such contract— 

(1) That the vendee will not resell such commodity except at 
the price stipulated by the vendor and/or 

(2) That the vendee will require any dealer to whom he may 
resell such commodity to agree that he will not in turn resell 
except at the price stipulated by such vendor or by such vendee. 

Sec. 2. Any such agreement in a contract in respect of inter- 
state or foreign commerce in any such commodity shall be deemed 
to contain the implied condition that such commodity may be 
resold without reference to such agreement— 

(1) In closing out the owner's stock for the purpose of discon- 
tinuing dealing in such commodity; 

(2) With prominent notice to the public that such commodity 
is damaged or deteriorated in quality, if such is the case; or 

(3) By a receiver, trustee, or other officer acting under the 
orders of any court. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this act shall be construed as 
legalizing any contract or agreement between producers or be- 
tween wholesalers or between retailers as to sale or resale prices. 

Sec. 4. No suit arising out of any such agreement shall be 
brought in any court of the United States in any other judicial 
district than that in which the defendant is an inhabitant, or in 
which he has a regular and established place of business. If such 
suit is brought in a district in which the defendant has a regular 
and established place of business, service of process, summons, or 
subpena may be made by service upon the agent or agents engaged 
in conducting such business in the district in which suit is 
brought. 

Src. 5. As used in this act— 

(1) The term “producer” means grower, packer, maker, manu- 
facturer, or publisher. 

(2) The term “commodity” means any subject of commerce. 

(3) The term “interstate or foreign commerce” means com- 
merce between any State, Territory, or ion, or the District 
of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; or between points 
within the same State, Territory, or possession, or the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional 
or the applicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and the applica- 
bility of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 


Personally I would like to vote for a bill written by and 
supported by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 
I know his sincerity and desire to remedy certain trade 
practices which are unfair. But I submit that this bill does 
not do so, and that the amendment proposed should be 
adopted. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, fortunately it is not necessary, as the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] has indicated, for any one to question 
the motives of any one else on this floor in connection with 
this bill. One of the things that membership in the House 
of Representatives teaches one is to respect the motives and 
purposes of those who disagree with him. There is no ques- 
tion about the sincerity of the gentleman from Georgia in 
his opposition to this bill or of anyone else who opposes 
it in my judgment, or of those who favor it. Personally, I 
do not consider the legislation as serious as does the gentle- 
man from Georgia and some of the other Members of the 
House. The statement has frequently been made that it 
will revolutionize merchandising. Individually, I don’t 
think it will do any such thing. For the most part mer- 
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chandising in this country is now conducted along the line 
that this bill would provide. All trade-marked and branded 
articles that are manufactured by the big manufacturers of 
the country, those who can maintain a large selling force 
and who have their own wholesale agencies, are sold now 
exactly as this bill makes it possible for the retailer and the 
manufacturer to contract to do. One who goes to any of 
the stores in Washington or any other city to buy a suit of 
Stein-Bloch, Hickey-Freeman, or Kuppenheimer clothes, or 
a Manhattan shirt or an Arrow collar or a suit of trade- 
marked underwear can not do so without paying the price 
that the manufacturer has told the retailer that the article 
ought to sell for. The law, as I understand it to-day is this, 
that a manufacturer can sell his article to a retailer and 
can suggest to the retailer the retail price that ought to be 
charged for it, and can go so far as to tell the retailer that 
if he sells it below that price he will take the commodity 
away from him; and the large fellows maintain that prac- 
tice, but they can not go so far, they violate the law if they 
go so far as to exact a definite contract or agreement from 
the retailer to maintain any given price. Under that con- 
dition of affairs the big fellows can maintain their prices, 
but the small manufacturers can not do so. 

There has been a good deal of talk about the effect this 
will have upon the chain stores and the big department 
stores, This is what happens, according to the proponents 
of this legislation. The chain stores will put a store in a 
neighborhood and for the purpose of attracting trade and 
making the consumer believe that the chain store is selling 
all merchandise, branded or unbranded, at a lower price 
than the independent, they advertise some of these trade- 
mark or branded articles at a price below what they cost in 
some instances, sometimes below the wholesale price, and 
the public goes to that store to buy the articles thus adver- 
tised. They go to the chain store until the competing inde- 
pendent grocer is forced out of business, and then the chain 
store puts up the price. The operators of the chain store 
can afford to lose on that particular store temporarily or 
until they get rid of the competition in that neighborhood, 
because they make it up on their other stores in other local- 
ities. In the same manner the big department stores, hav- 
ing many departments, can operate and sometimes do 
operate a certain department at a loss until they destroy 
competition in the goods handled by that department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAPES. The public gets into the habit of going into 
these places to buy the trade-mark article which is being 
sold at less than cost, and the independent merchant is 
obliged to cease carrying that particular article, and then 
after the independent merchants have ceased to handle the 
article the big department stores and chain stores can put 
any price they see fit on it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman explain why an 
independent with a single store can not indulge in this 
same unfair competition that he says the chain store can, 
if he has sufficient capital and is game enough to do it? 

Mr. MAPES. He has not the capital. It is just the same 
as with the big oil companies that extend over the United 
States. They can reduce the price of oil in any State 
below the cost of production until they force out the inde- 
pendent dealer, and then put the price up again. They are 
able to make up their losses in the one State from their 
profits in the other States. The independent merchant 
like the independent oil dealer can not do that and can 
not compete against such unfair competition. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Of course, it is gratuitous to as- 
sume that this independent merchant has not the capital. 
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Mr. MAPES. It is a matter of common knowledge, it 

seems to me. A lot has been said to the effect that there 
‘have been no hearings on this bill. Since I have been in 
Congress there have been extensive hearings on this gen- 
eral proposition at two different times. We had hearings 
as late as 1926 on this subject. 

It is folly to say we have not had hearings on this bill. 
This bill was treated the same as all legislation is treated by 
a committee. After the hearings were closed the committee 
held an executive session, not in the same Congress, but in 
the next Congress, and revised the bill and reported out this 
substitute, with the personnel of the committee about the 
same. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. COX. Did the gentleman from Michigan join in this 
report of the committee, reporting this bill to the House? 

Mr. MAPES. I did. 

Mr. COX. Did the gentleman agree that it did not relate 
to the necessities of life, and therefore would not increase 
the cost of living? 

Mr. MAPES. Well, I think that is quite immaterial. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman now concede that it does 

relate to the necessities of life? 
Mr. MAPES. I refuse to yield further. I 8 the 
gentleman’s position. If necessities of life are trade-marked 
or branded and the producer and the retailer see fit to enter 
into this contract, then it would apply. 

I think the membership of the House should bear in mind 
that this bill does not require anything. It is not compulsory 
upon anybody. It leaves it entirely optional between a pro- 
ducer and a buyer as to whether they will enter into this 
contract or not. 

Somebody has said it will prevent bargain sales. This 
legislation will not prevent bargain sales. These will be the 
same bargain sales on all unbranded articles at all times as 
there are now, and there will be the same bargain sales at 
the end of season as there are now for all trade-marked 
articles. Those of you who have been following the papers 
the last few weeks know that trade-marked articles have 
been selling at a discount for some time now. This bill 
expressly provides that bargain sales may be had at the end 
of a season, to get rid of surplus stock. 

Now, as to the pending amendment, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce considered this amend- 
ment. This bill, or the amendment as reported by the com- 
mittee, in the judgment of those on the committee who are 
supporting it, is a very mild affair. It is conservative. As 
I have stated, in my judgment it will not revolutionize mer- 
chandising at all, but it will correct some of the abuses of 
merchandising. 

The committee considered this amendment and the ma- 
jority were opposed to it. Some questioned its constitution- 
ality and others thought it was better to limit the law to 
the original sale only, and therefore the committee did not 
accept it. I think it is better to pass the bill as reported by 
the committee, without loading it up with amendments here 
on the floor of the House which have not been carefully 
considered, and for that reason I think the amendment of 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Eaton] ought to be voted 
down. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

I was a little confused during the general debate on this 
bill, but after hearing the argument of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mares] who usually is a very clear thinker, 
I confess I am more hopelessly confused than before. 

Now, I submit if you are going to do anything for these 
retail dealers, if you are on the level in supporting this bill, 
you can not consistently vote against the amendment of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Eaton]. [Applause.] 

Now, let us get down here and have a little frank talk. 
Are we kidding these poor retailers, or are we sincere in 
doing something for them? What does this mean? Here 
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you have a proposition which permits A to sell to B for a 
certain fixed price, on condition that he will not undersell, 
but C may sell to D, the retailer, without any condition or 
restriction and he may cut prices and sell for any price 
he pleases. Yet, you say “ vote against an amendment that 
will carry out the idea of the bill one necessary step fur- 
ther.“ That indeed is a strange proposition. Now, these 
poor retailers, over which some very sincere tears were shed 
on the floor of this House to-day are greatly interested in 
this measure. Their life and their hope and their future is 
based on this bill, and yet the gentlemen who purport or 
pretend to be for the bill, urge the voting down of an amend- 
ment that will make the purposes of the bill effective. 

Now, I want to ask another question of the committee. I 
want to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Merritr], and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mares] these questions: I 
have spoken to a great many retailers, and I say in all sin- 
cerity they believe that their future depends on this bill. I 
have asked them “ What is your remedy when Mr. Macy or 
Mr. Wanamaker is going to undersell the independent re- 
tailer,” and they have invariably answered, Why, the Gov- 
ernment will take care of it.” 

Now, before this is over, I am sure every lawyer on the 
floor of this House will want to know how this law is en- 
forceable. Here are the questions: 

First. Is it admitted that a violation of the contract or 
violation of the terms of this bill, if it becomes law, does not 
constitute a crime? 

Second. Is it enforceable at the pleasure of the vendor and 
is there any machinery in law that you can move this vendor 
to move on the vendee who violates his contract? 

Third. Is a competitor who is being injured by being under- 
sold in violation of the terms of this agreement, competent 
to bring an action to enjoin a vendee who violates the agree- 
ment? 

Now, gentlemen, this matter is serious. I think it was 
treated very lightly by some of the sponsors of the bill, and 
I say that not with any criticism, but I know the plight 
that some of these retailers are in, and if we are going to do 
something, let us not give them a “ make believe” bill; let 
us not give them a piece of paper, but let us go the whole 
way, and as a token of good faith I want to see the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] and the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. MERRITT] and the rest of the gen- 
tlemen who are for this bill stand up and support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman 
has asked me a question and I ought to answer it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. KELLY. I introduced this bill with this section in it 
just as the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Eaton] offered the 
amendment. I shall vote for his amendment. 

The gentleman says he has talked with retailers, and they 
think the Government will enforce this law. I also have 
talked to retailers, literally thousands of them, and I never 
heard a retail dealer ever suggest that the Government 
would undertake dealing with this. They are competent, 
with the independent manufacturer, to deal with that ques- 
tion. The red-blooded manufacturers who are dealing with 
independents and with chains will say to these big buyers, 
“You will either get the same prices as the independent or 
you will not handle my article,” and they will either agree 
to handle it on a fair basis or they will not get the goods. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Permit me to say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that these red-blooded manufacturers 
are cold-blooded business men, and they are going to sell 
their goods wherever they can, and unless you put teeth 
into the law it will not be worth while. 
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They will have to choose the independents 
or the chains, and they will choose the independents. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The amendment simply does this: It reinstates 
the bill as it originally appeared before the committee and 
it makes legal the chain system of contract that was dealt 
with in the Miles case in 1911. The chain system simply 
means this: That the manufacturer has the right by con- 
tract to fix not only the resale price but he may by con- 
tract fix the price to all the vendees and vendors and follow 
it to the consuming public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida offers an 
amendment to the amendment now pending, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yon as an amendment to the Eaton 
amendment: Page 4, line 13, after the word “ vendee,” strike out 
the period and add the following: which price shall have been 
ae ee AEA SEAS nE e 
commodity.” 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. 9 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOCH. Was the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was not. It was an amendment to 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado and 
my amendment thereto be again reported by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Colo- 
rado as amended by the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

There was no objection. 

Amendment offered by Mr. Eaton of Colorado: Page 4, line 13, 
after the word “ vendor,” strike out the period and insert “ and/or 
that the vendee will require any dealer to whom he may resell such 
commodity to agree that he will not in turn resell except at the 
price stipulated by such vendor or by such vendee.” 

Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. Yon: “ ghee 
price shall have been printed in plain figures | on original label 
or other identifying device on said commodity.” 

Mr. YON. Mr. Chairman, my idea in offering this 
‘amendment is to specify the price at which an article should 
be sold, when it is given consideration under a provision of 
law as provided in this bill. We know there are many pro- 
prietors of trade-marked articles and that it would be im- 
possible to insert them in a bill like this. This bill affects 
the life of the Nation to a very great extent. Certain 
medicines, drugs, and many other articles are sold by the 
proprietary producer with the price printed on them when 
they are put out in their original packages. For instance, 
you take a bottle of soothing sirup. It may be put up to 
sell for 50 cents, but a cut-rate store will sell it for 35 cents 
or 39 cents. This is unfair competition. 

I would like to support some legislation which would give 
every individual who is trying to do business a fair chance 
with everybody else. In my territory, as well as throughout 
the country, there are many merchants who are being driven 
to the wall and losing their lifetime savings because of the 
unfair competition they are having to meet through the 
great department stores and the chain stores. 

In its entirety this measure does not meet with my ap- 
proval. I do not believe that the people who have spoken 
to or written the Membership of the House have had an 
opportunity to study it and I do not believe they fully 
understand what it means. Many explanations of the bill 
have been made since it has been discussed on the floor but 
lots of fellows do not seem to understand it. 

I do not want anyone to think I would support legisla- 
tion which is inimical to the interests of the great mass of 
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consumers of the country, as well as creating a hardship 
on the business life of our Nation, and especially that large 
class of small town and country merchants. They are 
made up of the best citizenship of my State, as well as that 
good and generous body of citizens that call on them, the 
traveling salesmen. 

So for this reason I hope my amendment to the amend- 
ment will be adopted, because I think it will help the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Colorado as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. PARKER) there were—ayes 136, noes 12. 

So the amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: At the end of the amend- 
ment just adopted insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“That the Federal Trade Commission may, of its own eee 
or upon a petition in writing by a citizen, filed with such commis- 
sion, fix and establish a fair and reasonable price at which any ar- 
ticle coming under the terms of this act shall be sold, and shall for 
that purpose have access to all records, books, papers. some, 
secret , and formulas of the proprietor, manuf: 
producer of such article which said commission shall deem nase 
sary in order to enable it to fix and establish such price; that a 
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price once fixed and established shall not be raised or in 
without the authority of the commission so to do.” 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground it is not germane 
to either the section or the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. LEHLBACH). Does the gentleman 
from New York concede the point of order? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman 
from New York on the point of order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill which enables 
a manufacturer or a producer to maintain the price at 
which a commodity may be resold by his vendee, and by 
the amendment just adopted the vendee’s vendee. 

This amendment sets up a method by which the reason- 
ableness of that price may be tested. If the manufacturer 
demands the protection that this bill affords, he must on 
the contrary accept any restraint that the Congress may 
establish with reference to the method by which he can 
maintain his prices. I therefore maintain it is quite ger- 
mane that some instrumentality or machinery be set up 
to control that method which we now give to the manu- 
facturer or producer to maintain their prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The pur- 
pose of the bill under consideration is to legalize certain 
agreements between private parties. The amendment of- 
fered provides for the Government to fix prices of com- 
modities through the medium of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, an entirely different proposition, and the point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McSwarn: Page 4, line 11, after 
the word “contract,” strike out the dash and insert a comma 
and the following words: “But no such contract shall authorize 
the producer or manufacturer or packer giving a trade name, 
brand, or trade-mark to any commodity to fix or prescribe the 
retail prices of such necessities of life as meat and meat products, 
flour and flour products, agricultural implements, tools of trade, 
canned fruits and vegetables, all clothes, shoes, and hats.” 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I take it that the solemn statement under the 
a manual of the committee is seriously and deliberately 

made, especially when we see the statement in the committee 
report that this bill does not purport to affect the necessities 
of life. To give anybody power to fix prices of things we 
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must have to eat and wear is dangerous. This is what the 
committee report says in so many words as plain as can be, 
and I take the committee at its word. [Applause.] 

I take it they mean what they say, and therefore I ask you 
to say now by my amendment that it specifically does not 
include such necessities of life as meat and meat products, 
fiour and flour products, clothing and all the incidentals of 
clothing, farm implements, tools of trade, and things like 
that. We can not now think of increasing the cost of living. 
If this, gentlemen, is the solemn and earnest intention of the 
proponents of this measure, then there can be no good reason 
or any just excuse for voting down this amendment. I think 
we are ready for a vote, and I now ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman’s amendment in- 
clude necessary medical supplies and drugs? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No; that was a serious and unintentional 
omission. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I hope the gentleman will get consent 
to modify his amendment in that respect. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to amend my amendment by including standard medicines. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwain] 
is would-be witty and pseudo-facetious in attempting to tell 
the committee that this measure would inflict hardship re- 
garding the necessities of life. There is no single trade- 
marked article that can be a necessity of life in itself. 

I am saying that no single trade-marked article is a neces- 
sity of life. In the first place, no one can go to the Patent 
Office and get a trade-mark on a general class. You can 
not get a trade-mark on flour; you can not get a trade- 
mark on shoes; you can not get a trade-mark on sugar. All 
the producer does is to put his own name on the flour or 
his own name on the sugar or shoes; and the moment that 
is done then there are a hundred articles found to be in 
competition. Does anyone here think he can get a trade- 
mark on bread, as a general commodity? 

Mr. COX. You have plenty of names on bread. 

Mr. KELLY. Precisely, and they are in competition with 
each other. No one has to buy any single brand. There is 
the Bond bread, the Holmes bread, the Schneider bread, 
and the Jones bread, and many others; and each one is in 
competition with the others, and therefore there can be no 
unduly high prices as long as there is fair competition. 
No one who is not in competition can get any rights under 
this resale-agreement provision. 

If you vote for this amendment, you vote to lessen the 
value of the bill very greatly. No such amendment should 
be adopted. Let us give a chance to the independent grocer 
to handle competitive articles of food on a square-deal 
basis and you may be sure the public will profit by it. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. COX. The competition the gentleman refers to is the 
competition that there may be between that article and some 
other article that some one wants. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. That is the competition we are en- 
deavoring to preserve, and this talk of the necessities of life 
is simply an attempt to confuse the issue. We want fair 
competition on these food products, and that will be assured 
under the terms of the bill as it stands. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Of course, this motion of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. McSwarn] is equivalent to a motion to strike 
out the enacting clause of the bill. 

There may be some commodities that are not embraced 
in the amendment, but not enough to make the legislation 
worth while if the amendment should be adopted. If the 
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House is prepared to defeat the legislation, all right and 
good, then this amendment should be adopted; but before a 
vote is taken I would like to emphasize one feature of the 
bill. 

There has been a good deal said this afternoon about the 
producer and the buyer fixing prices and charging anything 
that they see fit to charge. Nothing of that kind can 
happen. 

In the first place, the contract authorized in the bill can. 
not be made except on trade-mark articles which are sold 
in competition with articles of a similar nature. 

No manufacturer is going to fix a price that will take his 
article off the market. 

As one witness before the committee well said, in fixing the 
price the manufacturer must take into consideration six 
elements: 

First. Of course he has to fix a price which will allow him 
a reasonable profit or he can not continue in business. ; 

Second. He has to allow a reasonable profit to the whole- 
saler or he will not handle the product. 

Third. The price must permit a reasonable profit to the 
retailer or he could not handle the article. 

Fourth. The price must be reasonable to the public or the 
public will not buy the goods. 

Fifth. The price must be reasonable in so far as other 
branded articles are concerned or his competitors will secure 
the favor of the public for their better-priced articles. 

Sixth. The price has to be reasonable, as far as all the 
bulk or unbranded commodities are concerned, or the public 
will turn to the branded competitive product. 

There is nothing in this legislation that is going to hurt 
anybody. As I have said, it is not going to revolutionize 
merchandising, and the majority of the committee thinks 
that it will correct some of the abuses in merchandising. 
If the Members of the House are in fayor of this legislation 
at all, I think that this amendment ought to be voted down. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. BUSBY. In the report on price resale maintenance 
by the Federal Trade Commission at page 42 the question is 
asked of manufacturers, “ Do you believe that the manu- 
facturer has sufficient knowledge of retail conditions to fix 
the price charged the consumer?” Out of 849 answering 
the question, 305 answered “no” or refused to answer 
“yes.” What is the gentleman going to do with those 305 
out of 849 manufacturers who said that they were not 
qualified to fix prices to the consumers? 

Mr. MAPES. Under this bill they would have to fix a 
price that the retailer, who is familiar with retail prices, 
would agree to, or they could not make the contract. 

Mr. BUSBY. They say that they are not qualified to fix 
the price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KELLY) there were—ayes 126, noes 88. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
KELLY and Mr. McSwarn to take their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported— 
ayes 140, noes 94. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Would it be in order at 
this point in the reading of the bill to move to strike out 
the enacting clause? 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is privileged and in order 
at any time during the reading of the bill. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Then, Mr. Chairman, I so 
move. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves 
that the committee do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with the recommendation that the enacting clause 
be stricken out. 
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Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I wish to be 
heard on the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I have been waiting here for some 
time for some member on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce to make this motion. I hesitate to make 
it because I do not wish to intrude into the affairs of that 
committee. However, I know, as most of the membership of 
the House know, that it was never seriously intended that 
this bill should be brought up before the House, and by 
reason of the adoption of the amendments just agreed to, 
it is obvious that sabotage is being practiced—that the 
House is doing indirectly there what it has not courage to 
do directly—kill this bill. 

For at least 14 years this bill has been before the com- 
mittees of the House. The last hearing was held in 1926 
and ended what was then thought to be the life of the 
consideration of the bill. 

Last year before the Committee on Rules, nine members 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
appeared and ed for the rule which was adopted to-day. 

The Rules Committee tried diligently but could not find 
out from among those members, except possibly one, how 
anyone stood on the bill. One Member of the House asking 
for the rule, said, Oh, let's put it out and pass it or kill it.” 
On such an appeal the Rules Committee reported a rule. 
The Rules Committee took the action it did solely because the 
“ buck ” had been passed to the Rules Committee. Propa- 
ganda had flooded the country addressed to the Rules Com- 
mittee, charging that committee with holding up considera- 
tion of the bill. The application was made toward the end 
of the session, and the bill was supposed to be given a privi- 
leged status in the last session, but was never called up. The 
chairman of the Committee on Rules went abroad and I 
understand he visited the English Parliament. Some people 
thought he might be going to call up the bill in the English 
Parliament. However, he did not at least call it up in the 
American Congress. Now we are in a short session of Con- 
gress, but we have not much to do, so this bill is sandwiched 
in but facetiously. ; 

At the hearing before the Committee on Rules, as far as 
I know, no member of that committee was in favor of the 
bill, but the committee voted out a rule because they were 
serving notice on the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, Lou are not going to pass this buck to us.“ 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. The gentleman made the statement that 
no member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce who appeared before the committee stated his 
position on the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I said that no member was 
in favor of the bill except the gentleman from Connecticut 
{Mr. Merritt]. We asked the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Parker] how he stood on the bill, and he refused to 
commit himself. 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The 
record will show that I said that I was against the bill. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Oh, no; you did not. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS] stated something to 
this effect, “I don’t know whether I am for it, but take it 
out and pass it or kill it.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. PARKER. Why, the gentleman from Ohio is not even 
on the committee. I challenge the statement that the gen- 
tleman makes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I have the hearings before 
the Committee on Rules here in which the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce refused to 
commit himself as to whether or not he was for or against 
the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. And in which he said, “I 
am doing my duty. My cemmittee instructed me to ask for 
a rule.” [Laughter.] 
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Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. I think the gentleman’s speech would be 
complete if he told who the members of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee were who appeared before the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Parker], the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
MerritT]—and I must say as to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut that when we kept pressing him, saying, “Are you 
for the bill,” he finally uttered just one word yes "—and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS] were there. 
Nobody found out how the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
CHALMERS] really stood. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to intrude in other 
people’s affairs. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. CHALMERS is not a member of that 
committee. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Well, I did not recall 
whether he was a member of the committee. He appeared 
before the Rules Committee, and that is all I know about it. 

Mr. PARKER. He did not appear on that bill. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I yield. 

Mr. PARKS. Does not the gentleman think, whether this 
bill does any good or any harm, the fact that it brought the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce [Mr. Parker] and the distinguished gentleman from 
Birmingham, Ala. [Mr. HuppLeston] to one mind, at one 
time, in one bed, has done a great good? [Laughter and 
applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I now ask 
unanimous consent that I may withdraw the motion I made, 
so that if may be presented by a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman has 
permission to withdraw the motion. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I am eligible accord- 
ing to the standards set by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. O’Connor], and I desire to renew the motion made by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] to strike out 
the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HvuppDLESTON] moves that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. May I say just a word? It is per- 
fectly obvious that we are killing time. The bill in its 
present form is not satisfactory to the proponents. It is 
not satisfactory to the opponents. Why should we waste 
two or three hours reading the bill and going through this 
form of amendments? I had not intended to make this 
motion, but if it is the will of the committee that we dis- 
pose of the matter now, why not do it? I therefore make 
this motion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the com- 
mittee at least wants to give this legislation a fair chance 
and not deal with it in so unfair and unusual a manner. It 
will only take a short time to finish reading the bill and act 
in orderly manner. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I thought I was doing what the gen- 
tleman wanted done. 

Mr. KELLY. Oh, no. The gentleman is too agreeable. 
Let us in regular procedure report the bill with amendments 
back to the House and then let each Member use his best 
judgment as to the best course to pursue. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. While I do not want to kill the bill, 
except I would just like to murder it, will the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] agree that the bill be re- 
committed or that we may take a vote on recommitting the 
bill at this time? I want to save time. I do not want to 
stay here all night on this bill. 

Mr. KELLY. The bill will not be recommitted with my 
vote. The gentleman knows that. It will not take a great 
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amount of time to read the final page of the bill. I insist 
that in 15 minutes, if we are fair in the matter, we can 
finish the concluding sections and take the bill back to the 
House, and then every Member can take any action he sees 
fit. This amendment which has just been passed in the 
committee will be voted upon, and let the House say whether 
or not it will accept or reject it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KELLY) there were ayes 111 and noes 133. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec.2. Any such agreement in a contract in respect to interstate 
or foreign commerce in any such commodity shall be deemed to 
contain the implied condition— 

(a) That during the life of such agreement all purchasers from 
the vendor for resale at retail in the same city or town where the 
vendee is to resell the commodity shall be granted equal terms as 
to purchase and resale prices; 

(b) That such commodity may be resold without reference to 
such agreement— 

(1) In closing out the owner's stock for the purpose of discon- 
tinuing dealing in such commodity or of disposing, toward the end 
of a season, of a surplus stock of goods specially adapted to that 
) With notice to the public that such commodity is damaged 
or deteriorated in quality, if such is the case; or 

(3) By a receiver, trustee, or other officer acting under the 
orders of any court or any assignee for the benefit of creditors. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Burtness: Page 4, following line 20, insert 
& new paragraph, as follows: 

“(b) That the vendee may resell at a price below the stipulated 
resale price which yields not less than 20 per cent over the actual 
bona fide purchase price paid by him.” 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground that it is not germane 
to the section or the bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on 
that point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would prefer to hear fur- 
ther from the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY. I take it that such limitation of profits on a 
bill which contains the principle of fair competition as fixing 
profits is not a germane proposition. Here is a specific re- 
-~ quirement that a limitation of profits must be made on all 
of these resale contracts. In one case, in the ordinary course 
of doing business, a certain small profit is made. A larger 
profit must be made on another line 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? So that 
there is no misunderstanding, of course, my amendment does 
not pertain at all to any limitation of profits. That is not 
the language of the amendment at all. It simply creates one 
more exception of not being compelled to comply with the 
terms of the contract. 

Mr, KELLY. But who shall be the judge as to the profit? 
Is there not a specific amount in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I will be glad to read the amendment to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Of course, it must be 
read in connection with section 2, the first sentence: 

Any such agreement in a contract in respect to interstate or 
foreign commerce in any such commodity shall be deemed to con- 
tain the implied condition. 

Now, in the bill as carried at this time, there are several 
implied conditions, a and b. In b there are four or five 
subdivisions—implied conditions. My amendment simply 
adds another implied condition in the following language, at 
the end of line 20, making an additional subdivision of sec- 
tion 2, to read as follows: 

(b) That the vendee may resell. 


Does not relate to the contract at all. The contract can 
be made at any stipulated price, but it provides: 
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That the vendee may sell at a price below the stipulated resale 
price which yields not less than 20 per cent over the actual bona 
fide purchase price paid by him. 

It simply gives to the vendee the option to do whatever he 
desires. 

Mr. KELLY. My attention was distracted at the moment 
the amendment was read, and I did not understand it. I 
withdraw the point of order against the amendment and 
will ask for recognition against the amendment later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. KeLLY] withdraws the point of order. The gentleman 
from North Dakota is recognized on the amendment. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, no one knows at this time whether the so-called 
McSwain amendment will finally be in the bill or not, so I 
feel we should continue to consider this bill seriously. 
Presumably the McSwain amendment, if it remains, simply 
ruins the bill in so far as the wishes of the proponents are 
concerned. 

The bill has been before the country for a great many 
years. It is a question which deserves serious consideration 
and I think in the discussion of the point of order the pur- 
pose of my amendment has already been brought out. 

It is proposed seriously. I am not the original author of 
this idea. The original author of this idea is the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. Leal, one of the 
ablest and strongest members of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce; but unfortunately Mr. LEA is 
ill and can not be here to offer his own amendment. The 
amendment he proposed before the committee was, if I re- 
member correctly, defeated by 1 vote. It was in different 
language from that which I am now proposing, and I have 
taken the liberty of changing the language of Mr. Lea’s 
amendment, but adopting the same principle that was be- 
hind it; and I am offering it for the serious consideration 
of this committee. 

The outstanding reason for legislation of this sort at all is 
what? To prevent predatory price-cutting. That is the 
claim that has been made all over this country by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania and by others, namely, that irre- 
sponsible retailers, chain stores, and the like, fraudulently 
use one article as a leader, cutting the price of that leader 
down below the actual cost price or placing it at a very low 
figure above the cost price and using it as a leader to coax 
people into their stores and then selling them something 
else. That is the only evil aimed at which we have heard 
discussed on this floor or elsewhere. 

So my point is that if that is the evil, let us reach it and 
let us reach that evil directly, but let us not provide here for 
a system of maintained prices to which competition will not 
apply in a natural economic way. 

So you see my amendment simply does this: It permits 
competition between the retailers but it will not permit 
predatory price-cutting, either below the cost to the retailer 
or below what to many is a reasonable profit. In other 
words, to make it plain: If an article costs a retailer $1, if 
the stipulated resale price is $2 and the retailer says, I do 
not need this profit of $1; I can do business on a 20 per 
cent profit,” he is permitted under this amendment to place 
a price of $1.21 on it, but he can not sell it for $1.19 or 99 
cents. He must charge at least 20 per cent above cost. This 
prevents undue price cutting. 

If you adopt this amendment it seems to me it comes 
strictly within a very excellent statement made by Charles 
Wesley Dunn in his recent letter on this bill. Recall that 
Mr. Dunn was in favor of the original legislation some years 
ago, and he is still general counsel for an organization which, 
I think, must be interested in it, the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. I think he puts the economics 
underlying this matter perfectly in these words, and I want 
you to listen to them carefully: 

It is clear that a resale price law, as a distribution law, must 
square with the facts and economics of distribution. It is clear 
that to do so such a law must d between economic price 


istinguish 
reduction, which is a public benefit, and unfair price cutting, 
which is a trade evil, and run only against the latter. It is clear 
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that no law which empowers the prevention of economic resale 
price reduction and the suppression of economic resale price com- 
petition is sound in principle or public policy; that such a law is 
none the less uneconomic because it is said to be directed against 
unfair resale price competition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. In other words, this amendment, added 
to the bill as originally recommended by 12 of the 21 mem- 
bers of the committee of the House, would reach the evil 
of predatory price cutting. It would stop it if enough of 
the commodities of the country can come within the main- 
tained price contract basis, but it will not prevent a mer- 
chant who is able to do business on a lower-cost scale from 
reducing prices for the benefit of his consumers. In other 
words, it will not compel an individual who has no charge 
accounts and who makes no deliveries to charge his con- 
sumers just as much as the beautiful palace on Fifth 
Avenue, which takes orders over the telephone, makes de- 
liveries, and carries charge accounts for months and 
months. It is just as unreasonable to expect that a per- 
son who goes into a grocerteria shall pay the same amount 
for some of these branded articles which he carries away 
with him as he would have to pay in one of these high- 
class grocery stores run in a beautiful way, with high-priced 
salesmen and giving every service in the world—I say it is 
as unreasonable to expect one to pay the same price in these 
two cases as it would be to expect you to pay the same price 
for food in a cafeteria in Washington where you serve your- 
self or in a cheap restaurant as you would at the Mayflower 
Hotel with all its luxury and fine service. 

I urge my amendment be adopted. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, one moment ought to be 
enough to show every informed member of the committee 
that this amendment is an automatic limitation. Under it 
no manufacturer would make a contract with any retailer 
allowing more than 20 per cent profit. As a practical mat- 
ter, this would indeed have an injurious effect upon orderly 
distribution. You can trust fair competition to regulate 
profits. This amendment should not be adopted. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. KELLY) there were—ayes 111, noes 102. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fort: On page 4, line 18, after the 
word retail.“ insert or for delivery after such resale. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, this amendment and another 
which I shall offer to the following line are intended to be 
not antagonistic to the purpose of the bill but in the nature 
of perfecting amendments. 

As the bill now reads it would be possible for a mail-order 
house to make sales at its point of doing business for de- 
livery in a city where merchants were limited in their price 
regulations by the provisions of the bill and contracts made 
thereunder, and such a mail-order house could therefore 
undersell the local merchant. I have therefore suggested an 
amendment to this line which makes the price-regulating 
contracts necessarily operative as to all sales for delivery 
within the territory affected by any contracts limiting the 
price. Without this provision the present competition of 
the local merchant from the chain store would simply be 
translated into a mail-order competition. It seems to me 
that the proponents of the bill should accept this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KELLY. As I understand, it carries the territory out 
to the delivery area? 

Mr. FORT. To the delivery area; yes. 

My next amendment provides that the price must be uni- 
form throughout competitive territory. As the bill is drawn, 
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different prices might prevail in adjoining cities which con- 
stituted one territory from a merchandising standpoint. 

The third amendment I shall offer provides an additional 
case in which a merchant may disregard the fixed price; 
namely, when by virtue of excessive inventories or lack of 
funds or credit the proper conduct of his business demands 
a speedy sale of his stock. As drawn, the bill permits a re- 
ceiver to sell at lower prices. My amendment will permit 
merchants in many cases to avoid bankruptcy by realizing 
cash and reducing inventory. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fort: Page 4, line 19, after the 
word “commodity,” insert ‘or in any city or town, merchants 
located in which are in fair and open competition with such 
vendee.” 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I understand this amend- 
ment simply covers the general trade territory served by a 
retailer and is in line with the other provision in the bill. 
I do not know that I correctly heard the amendment as 
read, so I will ask unanimous consent that it be read again. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. KELLY. That seems to be in line with the purpose of 
the provision which was put in by the committee as sub- 
section (a). My original purpose, of course, was to cover the 
entire trade area. I suggest that the amendment should be 
accepted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
be now closed. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fort: Page 5, line 7, after the word 

“creditors,” insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“(4) When it is necessary to the conduct of the business of the 
owner either because of excessive inventory or because of insuffi- 
cient funds or credit.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cox: On page 5, line 4, strike out 
was get 

On page 5, line 7, strike out the period and insert a semicolon 
and the word “or” and the following: 

“(4) If after the vendee gives notice to the vendor containing 
a statement of the quantity and condition of the commodity and 
the cost price thereof, less transportation charges paid by the 
vendee, if any thereon, the vendor fails within 10 days to repur- 
chase said commodity at the cost price, less such transportation 
charges, if any, and less a reasonable adjustment for deteriora- 
tion in quality, if any. For the of this section notice 
served by -letter mail to the vendor shall be sufficient, 
and such period of 10 days shall run from the delivery of the 
letter to the vendor.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pago 4. lines 18 and 19, ‘after the word “retailer,” t Tine 18, 
strike out the words “in the same city” and the words “or the 
town where the vendee is to resell the commodity,” in line 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment: 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


After the Cox amendment, just adopted, insert the following: 
“ Provided, That nothing herein shall apply to apples in periods 
of depression if the same are wormy.” 

{Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this act shall be construed as 


legalizing any contract or agreement between producers or 
between wholesalers or between retailers as to sale or resale 


prices. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: 2 

On page 5, after line 11, insert Nothing contained herein shall 
prevent the return of commodities by the retailer to the whole- 
saler at the invoice price or to prevent the retailer from selling 
such commodities at less than the contract price when the re- 
tailer is in such a financial condition as to require immediate dis- 
position of such commodities.” 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentle- 
men of the committee, I have listened intently all the after- 
noon to hear some gentleman or lady on this floor say 
something in the interest of the small retailer. Each and 
every one who have spoken against the chain-store system 
have alleged that they are working for the benefit of the 
small-town storekeeper. So far you have failed to do any- 
thing in the bill to get the small-town storekeeper any 
consideration whatever. : 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. I offered an amendment 
in the interest of the unemployed man selling apples. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MURPHY. I am speaking in a serious vein. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman recognize that his 
amendment simply reenacts the amendment that I offered? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; I was interested in the gentleman’s 
amendment and voted for it. But I want to vote for a bill 
that gives some help to the small-town retailer. If this 
bill goes through as originally presented to this committee, 
a retailer finding his shelves filled with trade-mark mer- 
chandise, if a depression comes on, he is hamstrung and 
can not sell the merchandise to pay his bills because he is 
tied up. 

I have been in business for years in a small town. I have 
nursed the business when it was sick; I have walked the 
floor with it at nights, as you would a child; and I sold the 
merchandise for less than I bought it for, in order to get 
the money to pay my bills and keep my credit up. [Ap- 
plause.] If you are in earnest and want to do something 
for the small-town retailer, then you should give him a 
chance to stand up against this new kind of competition, 
so that he may say to the man who sells him these goods 
and who tells him that he must sell them at a certain 
price, that the same man must take those goods off his 
hands, should the time come when he can not pay for 
them, to the end that he may live and breathe his business 
life to its natural end. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto be closed in two 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, let us consider this amend- 
ment seriously. The gentleman says he desires to have 
this contract not apply in cases where the little retailer is 
in distressed financial circumstances and needs immediate 
cash. That purpose has already been accomplished by the 
amendment, which I supported, offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox], which provided that the retailer 
may request the vendor to take back the goods he bought 
at the price he paid; and if he refuses, then that the re- 
tailer could sell them at a different price than that stipu- 
lated. I am for that proposition, and it covers the situa- 
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tion pictured by the gentleman from Wisconsin. Under this 
condition it is unnecessary to adopt the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio, and I hope he will not press it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNOW. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cox: Page 5, after line 11, insert the 
following: 

“Sec, 4. No vendor shall be entitled to the exemptions provided 
in section 1 with respect to any contract made by such vendor if 
such vendor fails, within 15 days after making any contract to 
which section 1 applies, to file with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion under oath (1) a description of every commodity sold under 
such contract, and (2) a copy of such contract containing the 
price at which the vendor sells to the vendee and the price at 
which the commodity is to be resold by the vendee. The Federal 
Trade Commission shall have power, on complaint of any vendee, 
consumer, or interested party, or upon its own motion, to investi- 
gate any such contract, and if, after hearing after reasonable notice 
and opportunity to be heard, the commission finds that the price 
charged in such contract by the vendor or to be charged by the 
vendee is unreasonable, the commission shall have authority to 
fix a reasonable price for the sale or resale of such commodity 
under such contract. For the purposes of such investigation the 
commission shall have power to require of any vendor or vendee 
such information in the possession of the vendor or vendee as may 
be n to determine a reasonable price. The exemptions pro- 
vided in section 1 shall not apply to any vendor or vendee who 
(1) fails to make available to the commission such information, 
or (2) charges a higher price than that so fixed by the com- 
mission "— 

Mr. KELLY (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order on the amendment upon the 
ground that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. A sufficient portion of the amendment 
has been read to show that it is not in order under the 
previous ruling of the Chair. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McSwatn: Page 5, line 11, after the 
word “ prices,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the 
following words: But all such contracts or agreements, express 
or implied, shall be deemed unlawful and in restraint of trade, and 
such contracts or agreements may be established upon proof of 
facts and circumstances tending to show any agreement, under- 
standing, or arrangement, even if same be not formally written 
and signed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. As used in this act 

(1) The term “ producer” means grower, packer, maker, manu- 
facturer, or publisher. 

(2) The term “commodity” means any subject of commerce. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, only one amendment has been 
adopted this afternoon, in this field day which we have had, 
which seriously affects this measure in injurious manner. 
That is the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McSwain]. The other amendments 
that have been agreed to have been practically all in former 
drafts of measures of this character. I hope there can be 
a separate vote on the McSwain amendment when we re- 
turn to the House, and that it will be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
What is the parliamentary situation? As I understand it, 
debate has been closed. : 
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The CHAIRMAN. Another section has been read and the 
gentleman from Texas has moved to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I moved to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Les. 

Mr. MAPES. I say to the gentleman from Texas that I 
was not following the procedure closely. The chairman of 
the committee had told me that all debate upon the bill had 
closed, and I was anxious to make a statement of two or 
three minutes in order to explain the parliamentary situa- 
tion. The only reason I interrupted was in order to get 
an opportunity to make a statement. If the gentleman was 
to proceed out of order, I felt that some friend of the 
legislation should have the same privilege. The gentleman 
from Texas knows that I would not be personal as far as 
he is concerned. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, this measure that has 
been reported to this House by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, after it had slept there for 18 years 
to my knowledge, was reported out last spring. The measure 
in its present form has never been subjected to a hearing 
in that committee. No hearing has been held in that 
committee for nearly five years now upon this measure. 
This measure in its present form, or in the form reported 
from the committee, and especially in the form that it finds 
itself in now since amendments have been adopted, is a 
farce and a fraud. It has brought about this farcical scene 
in the House of Representatives to-day. 

No one, in my opinion, can tell now, in the shape this 
bill is, what its effect will be. I do not believe that any 
member of the committee, not even the proponent of the 
bill, the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. KELLY], will 
contend that this is the measure that the retail druggists, 
the retail grocery men, the retail hardware men, or any 
other retail association throughout the country indorsed, 
and upon which they asked the Members of Congress to 
commit themselves. ` 

This measure, as it will be presented to the House when 
this committee rises, has never been considered by a com- 
mittee and has never had the indorsement of any of these 
organizations. The sensible, the sane thing to do with this 
legislation, if those who claim to be the proponents of it 
want real legislation, is to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce [applause], 
where we can have, in the light of present circumstances, 
careful consideration and hearings upon the bill as pre- 
sented here and the bills that have been indorsed by these 
organizations in the past. 

Therefore it is my purpose, it matters not what dispo- 
sition is made of the amendments that have been offered 
to this bill to-day, to move at the proper time to recommit 
this bill to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce for that sane and sound consideration that it should 
have. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, to whom the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Raysurn] has referred, in his interruption of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] was only trying to pro- 
tect the rights of this legislation. The gentleman from 
Michigan understood that all debate on the bill had been 
closed, and, desiring to make a statement, he thought that 
if the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] was going to 
have permission, out of order, to make a speech, it was no 
more than fair to the legislation that somebody who was 
friendly to it should have the right to explain the parlia- 
mentary situation. The members of the committee have not 
failed to note that during the consideration of the bill the 
time on both sides of the aisle had been under control by 
those unfriendly to it. 

Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, this afternoon an amendment reported by the Commit- 
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tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to the original bill 
has been considered in the Committee of the Whole in lieu 
of the bill. When the committee rises there will be one 
amendment only to vote on, that is the committee amend- 
ment as it has been amended here this afternoon. So far 
as I am individually concerned, I think it would be desirable 
to vote down the committee amendment in view of the 
amendments which have been added to it here this after- 
noon, and adopt the original bill as introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ketty]. In other words, 
by voting down the amendment when the committee rises 
we will revert to the original bill. Those are the only alter- 
natives—take the amendment as it has been amended this 
aiternoon, or take the original bill. After that is done the 
vote will be upon the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. RAYBURN] to recommit, if he carries out his intention 
as announced to make such a motion. 

It should be clearly understood, however, that when the 
committee rises the only question that will be before the 
House is, Will the committee amendment as it has been 
amended here to-day be accepted, or will the original bill 
be substituted in its place? 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. KELLY. In other words, if we vote down the one 
amendment which has been passed we return to the original 
bill, and that will be before the House? 

Mr. MAPES. Exactly. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is the original bill the bill which the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce refused to 
recommend to the House? 

Mr. MAPES. A majority of the committee thought the 
committee amendment would be more conservative than the 
original bill. A majority of the committee favored the 
committee amendment as it was before it was amended this 
afternoon. But, for one, I do not favor it now in preference 
to the original bill. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Certainly there was no majority vote of 
the committee on the bill as originally introduced. 

Mr. MAPES. Of course not. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

I have not taken a great deal of time on this bill, but we 
are in a very peculiar situation. As the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Mares] has explained, here is a bill which, 
if you do not accept the amendments that have been voted 
on, you have to accept a bill which has never had the ap- 
proval of any committee at any time. 

This question of price fixing—let us call it what it is—has 
been before the Congress for 20 years. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Raysurn] and myself have been members of 
this committee for almost 20 years. This bill has been be- 
fore our committee all of that time. We have been accused 
of not having hearings on this particular bill. That is per- 
fectly true, but if you will go back over the records of the 
committee you will find we have spent days and days in 
hearings on the principle involved in this bill. I think the 
gentleman from Alabama was correct in stating there were 
4 members out of 21 who did not hear those hearings, 
but there were 17 members who did hear the hearings, who 
had been there for days and days listening to long and 
exhaustive statements. Now, it seems to me the only sensi- 
ble thing to do at this time is to vote down the amend- 
ments, and when the proper time comes vote in favor of 
the motion that will be made by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. RAYBURN] to send this bill back to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. I yield. 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman not be fair enough to 
say that this original bill was prepared largely by a sub- 
committee of the gentleman’s committee—Mr, MERRITT, Mr. 
Mapes, Mr. NEtson, and Mr. LEA? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 


- 
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Mr. KELLY. And that is practically the bill which will 
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be before us when we vote down this amendment. 
Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. May I say this? Ido not believe, gentlemen, 
that when you get in the House you will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote separately on each amendment which has 


been adopted. 


Mr. PARKER. Of course not. 


Mr. CRISP. We will have to vote upon the bill as re- 


ported out of this committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Under the rule the committee automatically rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee, having 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 11, reported the 
same back to the House with an amendment adopted by 


the committee. 


The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is 
ordered on the bill and the amendment to final passage. 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. KELLY. The Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union has adopted one amendment which in- 
cludes a number of amendments adopted by the committee. 
If that one amendment is voted down, then the question 


recurs on the original bill. 


The SPEAKER. It does. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. x; 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 


by Mr. RAYBURN) there were—ayes 205, noes 145. 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were refused. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


and was read the third time. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 


on the motion to recommit. 
The previous question was ordered. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 146, nays 


211, answer present 1, not voting 73, as follows: 


[Roll No. 22] 
YEAS—146 

Abernethy Dickstein Hill, Ala. 
Ackerman Dorsey Huddleston 
Aldrich Doughton Hull, Tenn. 
Allgood Douglas, Ariz. Hull, Wis. 

Doxey James, N. O 
Andrew Drewry Jeffers 
Aswell Driver Johnson, Okla, 
Ayres Eaton, Colo. Jonas, N.C. 
Bacon Eaton, N. J. Kading 
Bankhead Edwards Kemp 
Beedy Eslick Kendall, Ky. 
Bland Fisher Kvale 
Bolton Fitzgerald Lanham 
Box Fort Larsen 
Brand, Ga Foss Loofbourow 
Brand, Ohio Frear Luce 
B Freeman McDuffie 
Britten French McKeown 
Browning Puller McMillan 
Burtness Fulmer McReynolds 
Busby Gifford Mooney 
Cannon Glover Moore, Ky. 
Celler Goldsborough Moore, Va. 
Chindblom Green Nelson, Me 
Christgau Gregory Nelson, Wis. 
Condon Griffin O'Connor, N. Y. 
Cooper, Tenn. Hale Oldfield 
Cox Hall, Miss. Oliver, Ala 
Crisp Hall, N. Dak 
Crosser Hancock, N. Y. Parker 
Davenport Hancock. N. C Parks 
Davis Hare Parsons 
De Priest Hastings Patterson 
DeRouen Hess Peavey 


Wainwright 
Warren 
Watson 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 
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White Wingo Yon 
Wigglesworth Wolverton, N. J. 
Wilson Wright 
NAYS—211 
Doutrich Kennedy Pritchard 
Dowell Ketcham Purnell : 
Dunbar Kiefner Rainey, Henry T. 
er Kinzer Ramey, Prank M. 
Elliott Knutson Reed, N. Y. 
is Kopp Reilly 
Englebright Korell Robinson 
Erk Kurtz Sanders, Tex. 
Estep LaGuardia Sandlin 
Evans, Mont Lambertson Schafer, Wis. 
Finley Lankford, Ga 
Fish Lankford, Va. Selvig 
Free Leavitt Shott, W. Va. 
Gambrill Leech Shreve 
Garber, Okla Lehlbach Simmons 
Garber, Va. Lindsay Simms 
Garner Linthicum Sloan 
Gasque Lozier Smith, W. Va. 
Gavagan Ludlow ks 
Gibson McClintock, Ohio Speaks 
Goodwin McCormack, Mass.Stafford 
Goss McCormick, Il. Stalker 
Granfield McFadden Strong, Kans, 
Greenwood McLaughlin Strong, Pa. 
Guyer McLeod Sullivan, Pa 
Hadley McSwain Summers, Wash. 
Hall, III Maas Sumners, Tex. 
Hall, Ind. Manlove Swanson 
Halsey Mapes Swick 
Hartley Martin Swing 
Hawley Mead Taylor, Colo. 
Hickey Menges Taylor, Tenn. 
Hill, Wash. Merritt Temple 
Hoch Michener Tilson 
Hogg, W. Va. Miller Timberlake 
Hogg, Ind Milligan Vestal 
Holaday Montague Vincent, Mich. 
Hooper Montet alker 
Hope Moore, Ohio Wason 
Hopkins Morehead Watres 
Howard Morgan Welch, Calif. 
Hudson Mouser Welsh, Pa. 
Hull, Morton D. Murphy Whi 
ull, William E. Nelson, Mo Whitley 
Newhall Whittington 
Johnson, Ind. Nolan Williamson 
Johnson, Nebr. Norton Wolfenden 
Johnson, Tex. O'Connor, La. Wolverton, W. Va. 
Johnston, Mo. O'Connor, Okla. Wood 
Jones, Tex. Palmer Woodrum 
Kahn Patman Wurzbach 
Kelly Pittenger Wyant 
Kendall, Pa. Prall 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"— 
Bacharach 
NOT VOTING—73 
Doyle Johnson, Wash. Sabath 
Drane Kearns Sanders, N. T. 
Esterly Kerr Sirovich 
Evans, Calif. Kunz Smith, Idaho 
Fenn Langley Sproul, Il 
Fitzpatrick Lea Stevenson 
Garrett Letts Sullivan, N. T. 
Golder McClintic, Okla. Tarver 
Graham Thompson 
Hardy Mansfield 
Haugen Michaelson Turpin 
Hoffman Niedringha Underhill 
Houston, Del Oliver, N. Y. illiams 
Hudspeth Owen Woodruff 
Igoe Pou Yates 
James, Mich. Pratt, Harcourt J. Zihlman 
Je Reid, 
Johnson, Ill. Ri 


ch 
Johnson, S. Dak. Rowbottom 
So the motion to recommit was rejected. 


Mr. Boylan (for) with Mr. Jenkins (against). 
Mr. Clark of North Carolina (for) with Mr. Cullen (against). 


rb 


Until further notice: 


FFF 


Mr. Kerr (for) with Mr. Niedringhaus (against). 
. Brunner (for) with Mr. Hardy (against). 

. Igoe (for) with Mr. Corning (against). 
(for) with Mr. Graham ( 


Sanders of New York with Mr. Bell. 
Turpin with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts, 
Dickinson with Mr. Garrett. 
Letts. with Mr. Mansfield. 
Barber with Mr. Pou. 
Rich with Mr. Carley. 
Beck with Mr. Drane. 
Harcourt J. Pratt with Mr. Collins. 
Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Tarver, 
Buckbee with Mr. Stevenson. 
Owen. 


against). 
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Reid of Nlinois with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Magrady with Mr. Williams. 

Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 
Golder with Mr. McClintic of Oklahoma. 

Evans of California with Mr. Sabath. 

Clancy with Mr. Kunz. 

Esterly with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Johnson of Washington with Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

James of Michigan with Mr. Doyle. 

Smith of Idaho with Mr. Sirovich. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, I voted in the affirma- 
tive. I have a pair with the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. GRARHAM. I understand that if he were present he 
would vote “no.” I therefore withdraw my vote of “aye” 
and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mares, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

THE CAPPER-KELLY FAIR TRADE BILL 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members of the House may have five legislative days 
within which to extend their own remarks on the bill just 
passed. 


PERRRERREE 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, this measure has been so 
long before Congress that there is no need of any argument 
relative to its merits. I have endeavored to secure from 
various people and organizations interested in my district 
the local viewpoint upon the bill. For a long time retail 
druggists have favored the measure and have urged its 
enactment. I have acknowledged receipt of one petition 
signed by the retail druggists of Berkshire County and nu- 
merous individual letters from druggests elsewhere in my 
district. 

In order to be certain of the local sentiment in western 
Massachusetts I sent copies of the bill to the chambers of 
commerce in the four cities in the first district. The secre- 
tary of one chamber replied that he was unable to find any 
evidence of interest in the bill one way or the other. In the 
two largest cities of the district the subject was duly con- 
sidered at regular meetings and strong protests made against 
the passage of the bill, of which I was officially advised by 
the secretaries of those bodies. 

As nearly as I have been able to obtain a cross section 
of public opinion, it seems to me that a majority of the per- 
sons and organizations expressing their views in my dis- 
trict were opposed to legislation looking to any control of 
prices of commodities. While strong arguments have been 
advanced against chain stores in connection with the meas- 
ure, it is also very apparent that the average man or woman 
resents any effort to interfere with their privilege of shop- 
ping to the best advantage. In other words, if the house- 
wife considers it possible to secure a more advantageous 
price at one store than at another on some article to be used 
in her home, she and her husband object to being told that 
the manufacturer of the article can control the price at 
which she can buy it, regardless of whatever store they may 
patronize. 

In addition to what appears to be a majority view in my 
district and the simple argument I have just cited in oppo- 
sition to the bill, it has seemed to me after careful consid- 
eration that in representing the views of the people of west- 
ern Massachusetts my duty was clear to vote against the 
bill on its merits, particularly in view of the many amend- 
ments which were adopted in the course of its consideration 
in the House. These amendments were of a nature not 
favorable to the bill as originally drawn or as advocated by 
its proponents. It was apparent during the debate that 
these amendments were hostile to the real merits of the 
measure and that they were offered with the expectation of 
defeating its purposes. It is my opinion that the bill will 
not become law, and that the underlying principle ef the 
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measure will in all probability not be revived in the form of 
future legislation. 

I have already stated that it would appear to me that the 
majority of the people in the district I have the honor to 
represent are opposed to the measure. In addition to their 
views, so many organizations with members in my district, 
such as the American Federation of Labor, the National 
Grange, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
many other trade organizations, are on record in opposition 
to the bill that I feel, both from the local standpoint of my 
own section and from general opinions expressed by organi- 
zations, that the best interests of the people as a whole will 
be served by the defeat of the bill. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] on the 17th of this month, 
while discussing the so-called Capper-Kelly fair trade bill, 
stated that he had in his possession a letter sent him by 
L. J. Taber, master of the National Grange, and quoted from 
the letter as follows: 

It has been brought to my attention that in various parts of the 
country chain stores have in many instances sold potatoes, milk, 
watermelons, and other farm products below actual cost in order 
to attract trade, The practice has been to make “leaders” of 


these and similar commodities and to depend on the sale of other 
merchandise for profits. 


The effect in such cases has been to greatly depress the price of 
farm products in the sections where these practices prevailed. 

The National Grange is in favor of protecting the interests of 
the agricultural producer from undue depression in price, while 
safeguarding the interests of the consumer by the adoption of 
such measures as will insure fair and honest competition. 

Mr. Speaker, this is most interesting information from a 
very reliable source and should receive prompt and careful 
consideration from the farmers and their friends. 

If the friends of the Capper-Kelly bill are able to perfect 
it so as to make it truly helpful to the small independent 
merchant and other small independent business man it is 
evident that it would also protect the growers of canteloupes, 
watermelons, and many other vegetables and fruits if prop- 
erly packaged and marked so as to come under the pro- 
visions of the law. Among the other farm products that 
could be helped by proper legislation, preventing predatory 
price cutting, I happen, just now, to have in mind the 
Sowega watermelon of south Georgia, the Wenatchee apple 
of the State of Washington, the splendid canteloupe from 
Imperial Valley of California, and the most splendid cante- 
loupes, peaches, other fruits and vegetables of Georgia. The 
beauty of the situation is that the seasons in the various 
sections are such as not to cause great conflict. Then again, 
it must be remembered that any just law that will protect 
one group of orchardmen or farmers will, in the end, protect 
the farmers of the entire Nation. 

The fruits and vegetables of south Georgia and Florida do 
not seriously conflict with those of other sections, and what 
is to the best interest of one group is for the welfare of all. 

I feel that by helping the farmer and the small business 
man to exist and make a living we are doing no violence to 
the consumers of the country. After all, the great fight to- 
day is that of the common people against organized, highly 
capitalized wealth. Every useless fight made by the common 
people among themselves enables the great combines of 
wealth to get a greater stranglehold on the great producing 
and consuming mass of common people. I sincerely hope 
that out of this agitation and demand for legislation will 
come a law that will save the small dealer and all the great 
mass of people who have heretofore patronized him. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a few words 
in a general way about the Capper-Kelly resale price-fixing 
bill, now under consideration by Congress. I have intro- 
duced two amendments, one of which was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority, because it is entirely in keeping with 
the declared purpose and intention of the sponsors of the 
bill. This amendment provides that the price-fixing power 
of the manufacturer shall not apply to such necessities of 
life as meat and meat products, flour and flour products, 
agricultural implements, tools of trade, canned fruits and 
vegetables, clothes, shoes, and hats. The report of the com- 
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mittee solemnly states that its provisions do not apply to 
the necessities of life. The many friends of this bill that 
have spoken to me about it have all insisted that it did not 
increase the cost of living, because it did not apply to the 
things that people must eat and wear. 

Therefore it is no wonder that this amendment proposed 
by me should have won by an overwhelming majority. The 
next amendment which I have offered relates to that part 
of the bill which undertakes to insure competition between 
manufacturers by providing that the provisions of this bill 
shall not be held to legalize any contracts or agreements 
between producers or manufacturers on the one side and 
wholesalers and retailers on the other. Now, my amendment 
seeks to perfect that provision of the bill by adding these 
words: 


But all such contracts or agreements, express or implied, shall 
be deemed unlawful and in restraint of trade, and such contracts 
or agreements may be established upon proof of facts and circum- 
stances tending to show any agreement, understanding, or arrange- 
ment, even if same be not formally written or signed. 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this second amendment 
which I offered, which the House rejected, is manifestly to 
facilitate the proof in court of arrangements and under- 
standings between producers and manufacturers. We all 
know something about the so-called “gentleman’s agree- 
ments.” It will be very difficult for a member of the public 
or for any dealer to ascertain and be able to prove in court 
that there was a formal written contract between manufac- 
turers as to the fixing of prices. Such contracts will natu- 
rally be made in the most secret and confidential way. As 
a matter of fact, such contracts will usually not be in writ- 
ing but will consist of an agreement and understanding 
arrived at after a conference. 

But the effect upon the public in fixing the prices, and thus 
increasing the cost of living, will be the same. Therefore 
my amendment sought to protect the public by making it 
possible to prove such agreements by circumstantial evidence 
and by permitting a jury in a Federal court, where suits to 
enforce the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law might 
be filed. I sincerely hope that the Senate will give very 
serious consideration to this amendment of mine which the 
House failed to adopt. These two amendments will add very 
materially to the protection of the public generally, if the 
bill ever becomes law, and at the same time will not hinder 
nor impede the honest and sincere operation of the provi- 
sions of the bill among honest and right-minded manufac- 
turers and merchants. 


“ KONSIDER KAPPER-KELLY BILL” 


Mr. Speaker, I think I might classify the Members of the 
House into three different groups as to this resale and price- 
fixing bill. The first group might be called the “ Kill Kap- 


per-Kelly.” The second group might be called the “Kan 
Kapper-Kelly.” The third group might be called the “ Kure 
Kapper-Kelly.” 


The first group wanted to strike out the enacting words 
immediately; therefore, they wanted to “ kill” the bill. The 
next group merely wanted to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and thus “can” 
it. The third group tried to cure” the bill by offering per- 
fecting amendments so that it might be acceptable to its 
disinterested and unselfish proponents, and at the same time 
not prove dangerous to the general public by increasing the 
cost of the necessities of life. To this latter group I belong. 
It will be observed that the amendments which I have of- 
fered are in good faith for the purpose of perfecting and 
rendering more acceptable the provisions of the bill. There- 
fore, I voted against the motion to recommit the bill, but 
voted in effect to send the bill to the Senate where the same 
can be carefully considered in the light of the arguments 
made in the House and in the light of such additional infor- 
mation as individuals and groups may furnish. After the 
Senate shall have thrashed the same out, it should go to 
conference, and out of the conference it may be possible to 
bring a bill which will accomplish the real purposes desired, 
and at the same time not throttle legitimate competition, 
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nor discourage the initiative of American merchants, nor 
increase the already burdensome cost of living. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to 
extend remarks on the Capper-Kelly bill I quote a letter 
received from Mr. Roscoe Pound, the dean of the Harvard 
Law School and one of the most distinguished lawyers in the 
United States. It will be observed that he takes the same 
view of the English common law which was taken in the 
Boston Store case by our colleague, Mr. J. M. Beck, namely, 
that a sale with a condition attached was legal under the 
English common law and under the common law of this 
country, and not against public policy. I think this letter 
should have great influence with those who have had doubt 
on this subject and should tend to convince them that the 
underlying principle of the legislation proposed in the so- 
called Capper-Kelly bill is a sound one. 

The letter is as follows: 


JANUARY 30, 1931. 
Hon. SCHUYLER 


MERRITT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MERRITT: Your letter of January 19, addressed to me 
at Cambridge, Mass., has been forwarded. As I told you when we 
were talking about the matter, I feel very clear that the subject. 
of contracts with respect to price on resale is one upon which 
there ought to be legislation. The question of enforcement of 
such contracts first came before an important tribunal in a case 
in England before Sir George Jessel. He declared that the public 
was in nothing more thoroughly interested than in facilitating 
and giving effect to contracts. Hence he conceived that such con- 
tracts should be enforceable. Some of the State courts in this 
country started in the same direction. But the current was set 
in a different direction by a decision of Judge Lurton in the 
circuit court of appeals before he went upon the Supreme Bench 
of the United States. Judge Lurton did not come from a com- 
mercial jurisdiction, and I venture to think that his ideas on 
such a subject were those of the past rather than of the condi- 
tions of industry to-day. However that may be, his views defi- 
nitely prevailed in judicial decisions. If it were to come before 
the courts for the first time to-day, I suspect it would be looked 
upon differently. At any rate, it ought to be put upon an assured 
and modern basis by legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
Roscoe POUND. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I present, for printing 
under the rule, a privileged report from the Committee on 
Appropriations returning the bill (H. R. 14675), the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, and the amendments of the 
Senate thereto, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be disagreed to and the bill sent to conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Union Calendar and 
ordered printed. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
when he expects to call up this report? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thought of preferring a unanimous- 
consent request now. I am very anxious to get this bill in 
conference and through conference as early as possible, and 
if it is agreeable to the Members of the House, I would be 
glad to ask unanimous consent to send it to conference. 

Mr. GARNER. That is a matter for the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] and his colleague to consider. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate amendments be disagreed to and a con- 
ference with the Senate asked for. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent that all Senate amendments to the 
bill (H. R. 14675) be disagreed to and that a conference 
with the Senate be requested. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will not the gentleman from 
New York reserve his objection, so that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] may make a counterproposition? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I will be pleased to withhold 
the objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will with- 
hold his objection and reserving the right to object, I wish 
to submit a parliamentary inquiry. It is this: This bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of the Interior came 
back to the House with 145 Senate amendments. It was 
referred by the Speaker to the Committee on Appropriations 
without being laid before the House. The Committee on. 
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Appropriations has just this moment reported the bill back 
with the amendments by a majority vote with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be disagreed to and the bill 
be sent to conference. I want to submit this parliamentary 
inquiry in view of those facts. The bill now being on the 
calendar, I wish to inquire whether it is a privileged matter, 
and whether any Member of the House, provided he can ob- 
tain recognition by the Speaker, is privileged to make a mo- 
tion that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of these Senate amendments, so that the whole House may 
have an opportunity to pass upon them? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the situation is this: 
The bill has just been ordered reported, but the report has 
not been printed, and any motion to be privileged would 
require the direction of the Committee on Appropriations. 
Therefore nothing would be in order at this stage except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BYRNS. I understand the Chair now to limit the 
ruling as to to-day. After the report has been submitted 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not limit it at all. 
To-morrow, the bill being on the calendar, the Chair thinks 
that if the committee authorized any gentleman to take any 
appropriate action, it being a privileged bill, it would be 
proper. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, I think 
this will meet the gentleman’s views 

Mr. BYRNS. One moment. I want to say this to the 
gentleman: As I have stated, this bill has 145 Senate amend- 
ments. I do not want to cause any delay and I do not in- 
tend to ask that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of all these Senate amendments. So far 
as I am concerned I am perfectly willing that this bill may 
be sent to conference on all amendments save amendment 
144 which carries the $25,000,000 appropriation for drought 
relief. 3 

Mr. CRAMTON. What does the gentleman want to do 
with that? 

Mr. BYRNS. I think the gentleman should give the 
House an opportunity for such discussion as may be proper 
on the proposed amendment and the opportunity to vote 
upon that particular amendment before sending it to con- 
ference. ; 

I know the gentleman announced in committee that he 
was going to propose to the House to bring that Senate 
amendment back for a vote before final action was taken 
on it. 

But I wish to suggest that if the gentleman will adopt 
the method that I propose we will expedite the considera- 
tion of the bill, for the reason that if the House should 
adopt it with an amendment, of course that disposes of the 
main matter in controversy in the bill. If the House should 
on a record vote refuse to adopt it, the gentleman will have 
the record vote behind him when he comes into conference 
with the conferees. The gentleman from Michigan is pro- 
posing to take these 145 amendments to conference, and it 
may be 30 days before the conferees report. I submit to 
the gentleman that under all the circumstances he ought to 
be willing to permit the House to vote on that amendment 
at this time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gen- 
tleman and say to the House that the great difficulty I 
have with this bill is to know just what is going to satisfy 
the House and, particularly, the gentlemen on that side of 
the House. I sincerely desire to send it to conference as 
quickly as possible, and I desire to handle it in conference 
as expeditiously as I can and get it back to the House. 8 

The rules provide that an amendment put on in the 
Senate, not authorized by existing law, must be brought 
back to the House for a separate vote. It can not be agreed 
to in conference. That is the ordinary procedure which I 
have had in mind. I have been told that Members on the 
Democratic side of the House to-day have generally been 
told that I wanted to hold it in conference for 30 days. I 
have no purpose of that kind; I desire to get the bill back 
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as quickly as I can, and I want to take the course that will 
get it into conference as soon as possible. If the gentleman 
from Tennessee wants the matter expedited, I am pre- 
pared to go along with him. But I am afraid that if I 
agree with him that somebody else will say that we are 
playing politics. 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not question the sincerity of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. We all know that one member of 
the conference can not control the situation, and when you 
have 145 amendments only one of which is provocative of 
a controversy 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are others that might provoke 
controversy. It seems to me in the interest of expedition 
that we ought not to go into Committee of the Whole on all 
the 145 amendments. That might take several days. 

Mr. BYRNS. Let us make this agreement, if the other 
Members present are willing. Why does not the gentleman 
ask that we disagree to all the amendments in the bill save 
this particular one, and let that amendment come up for 
consideration under the regular rules of the House? We 
can dispose of that very quickly to-morrow, and the gentle- 
man will have that much behind him, which I think will 
prove to be the major difference in the conference. 

Mr. CRAMTON. How long a debate does the gentleman 
think would be necessary on that one subject? 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, I should think an hour on a side would 
be sufficient. I really think the gentleman could well give 
more than that. There are several gentlemen who want to 
discuss it. I think, however, we could cut down the time to 
an hour on a side. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all the amendments of the Senate to the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, except amendment No. 144, 
be disagreed to, that amendment No. 144 thereafter be 
taken up for direct action by the House, in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole, that debate be limited to two 
hours, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr, TAYLOR], and one hour by myself, at the end 
of which time the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on amendment No. 144, and all amendments thereto, 
and that thereafter a conference be asked for and conferees 
be named. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Reserving the right to 
object, did the gentleman include the time to be used? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That would be my purpose, because I 
do not want any delay upon this bill, which, I may say, 
outside of the $25,000,000 Red Cross amendment, carries 
$34,000,000 of money to be immediately available for con- 
struction, and our committee sought to make that available 
in December. We have not been successful in that, how- 
ever. The following is a statement of that construction 
program which will materially relieve unemployment in 
many communities: 


Construction funds, by States and services, included in Interior 
appropriation bill, 1932, as it passed the House, immediately 
available 
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Construction funds, by States and services, included in Interior 
appropriation bill, 1932, as it passed the House, immediately 
available—Continued 


Amount 


innesota: 
Mississippi: Indian 


Montana: 


1, 973, 690 
8, 700 
41, 600 
' - 836, 300 
| North Carolina: Indian 4 68, 000 
North Dakota: Indian 110, 000 
303, 000 
3, 854, 400 
634, 700 
100, 000 
49, 500 
16, 500 
1, 631, 275 
65, 500 
CRISES, ON, Sand PSP Re ERAT ES SAL 
ccc TTT 
1. 307, 710 
F§˙âẽSdd ——ÄCX— 18, 407, 350 
Undistributed: 
Roads, Indian Service 
Medical, Indian Service. 
600, 000 
Arizona-Nevada: Boulder Canyon 15, 000, 000 
%%% oe ce EA eos ( 34, 097,350 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent that all of the amendments to the Inte- 
rior Department appropriation bill, except amendment No. 
144, be disagreed to, that amendment No. 144 shall be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole, with 
the understanding that there shall be two hours of debate, 
one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Michigan, 
and one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, at the end of which time the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And during these two hours of debate 
any proposed amendment will have to be introduced? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The whole thing to be disposed of in 
the two hours, so far as debate is concerned. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from Michigan will 
be in control of the legislation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I shall be in control of the legislation, 
but my view is that at the end of two hours the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on amendment No. 
144 and all amendments thereto, and that thereafter con- 
ferees shall be named. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And amendments to amendment No. 
144 would be in order at any time during the two hours? 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand it, any amendment 
that is germane. 
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Mr. BYRNS. I understand that they may be offered dur- 

ing the two hours and may be considered pending, to be 

voted on after the previous question has been ordered. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Not only that, but under the rules of the 
House of Representatives after debate is exhausted one can 
offer amendments without debate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have no desire to cut off amendments. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman would not want to cut off 
amendments after two hours of debate? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not think that unexpected amend- 
ments should be offered when we have no chance to discuss 
them. Therefore, I think they should be offered within the 
two hours. 

Mr. BYRNS. Let it be understood that any amendments 
that are germane and in order may be offered during the 
two hours of debate, to be considered pending, and to be 
voted on after the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly, the vote might be taken; but I 
think the offer should be made during the debate. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why not have it understood 
that those amendments shall be offered during the first hour, 
so that we will not be surprised with a lot of things at the. 
end of debate? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As I understand it, when under the 
5-minute rule a Member who holds the floor may offer an 
amendment and have it disposed of. I would like to know 
if we are to offer it under the 5-minute rule, and if it is 
coupled with the request that the time be controlled, how 
would Members get recognition? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that when a bill is 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole, it 
is considered under the 5-minute rule, but that the request 
is that in addition to the consideration of the amendment 
under the 5-minute rule there shall be two hours of general 
debate. That is the way the Chair understands it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, my thought is this: That 
the control of the time should be in the gentleman from 
Colorado for one hour and one hour in my control, and 
that the 5-minute rule to that extent would not obtain. 

Speakers would have the amount of time they are yielded. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But, at the end of that, we naturally 
take up the amendments under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. TILSON. No. As I understand 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is the understanding of the 
Speaker. 

Mr. TILSON. I think the intention of the request is that 
all debate shall be limited to two hours, and that the 
5-minute rule shall only apply as to the offering of amend- 
ments and debate upon amendments during that time. We 
oftentimes, in committee, limit debate and limit control, 
just as we have attempted to do here. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, we do not limit control in the committee, 
do we? 

Mr. TILSON. We sometimes do, by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I feared that whatever request I made 
would not meet with entire approval. That is one reason 
why I hesitated to do it. 

Mr. BYRNS. Well, it might be agreed to if submitted. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have made the request that the limita- 
tion of debate be two hours, at the end of which time the 
previous question would be considered as ordered. Pend- 
ing amendments would be voted on in the meantime. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. R 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But, what will be pending before the 
House? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Amendment No. 144 and any amend- 
ments thereto that had not been voted upon before. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There should be a pending motion 
either to concur in the amendment or to recede. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, of course; the first thing I would 
do would be to move that the House disagree to the Senate 
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amendment. If some one wishes to amend, they would offer 
a motion to concur, with an amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I wanted to make it clear that the 
amendment is not pending before the committee in any other 
form or in any other way. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, no. It will be in the usual way. 

Mr. Speaker, may I make the request again? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That all amendments except amend- 
ment No. 144 be disagreed to; that as to amendment No. 144 
it shall be taken up for separate consideration; that the 
debate thereon and the offering of amendments thereto 
shall be limited to two hours, at the end of which time the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on amend- 
ment No. 144 and all amendments thereto, and any amend- 
ments that have not previously been voted upon will then be 
voted upon and disposed of and then conferees will be 
named. The time will be controlled, one hour by the gentle- 
man from Colorado, Mr. TAYLOR, and one hour by myself, to 
be yielded in our discretion. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand that under 
the suggestion, amendments will at all times be in order 
during the two hours? 

|! Mr, CRAMTON. The offering of amendments; yes. My 
suggestion would be that it would be helpful to the House 
if gentlemen who desire to offer amendments might have 
them read at the beginning of debate, for the information 
of the House, so that we would know what we are talking 
about. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is all right. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That would not come out of the time, 
necessarily. They could just be offered for the information 
of the House. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this does violence to our 
5-minute rule. It might establish a precedent whereby the 
5-minute rule might be destroyed. The gentleman can stop 
debate at any time. He can close debate on any amendment 
after five minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My desire, in the interest of expedition, 
is to have the time fixed when debate will stop. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA.: You can move that under the 5-min- 
ute rule at any time. 

The SPEAKER. May the Chair make a statement? It 
is rather difficult for the Chair to quite understand the 
significance of this proceeding. May the Chair make this 
suggestion, in view of the lateness of the hour and the 
novelty of the proceeding, that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton] confine his request to unanimous con- 
sent at this time, merely to disagreement with all amend- 
ments, except amendment No. 144. To-morrow morning, 
of course, it would be in order, as a privileged matter, to 
move to go into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of amendment No. 
144. The Chair does not think any other sort of consider- 
ation would require unanimous consent. It occurs to the 
Chair it might be well for the gentleman to limit his 
request in this way. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think I will withdraw the whole propo- 
sition, then, Mr. Speaker. I had thought, since the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] had expressed a wish that 
I was willing to conform to, I would make the request, but 
by to-morrow noon I may meet an entirely different set of 
circumstances. I would not want to feel bound at all by any 
discussion to-night, except that we do come to an agreement. 
There is nothing revolutionary about this. It is all by 
unanimous consent. 5 
Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman understands that I have no 
objection to his request. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I anticipated that any request I made 
would meet with a lot of objections. 

* Mr. BYRNS. I have no objection. 
Mr. GARNER. There is no objection to the request made 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not think there is any 
objection on this side of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not clear in his mind as 


to exactly what is involved in the request to consider Amend- 
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ment No. 144 in the House as in Committee of the Whole, 
with the understanding that there shall be two hours of 
debate. 

Mr. TILSON. I think the Committee of the Whole disap- 
peared in the last request. The gentleman from Michigan 
simply asked that the bill be considered in the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the House; yes. 

Mr. GARNER. As in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. TILSON. No; just consider it in the House and 
that there be two hours of debate. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Michigan re- 
peat his request? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all of the amendments except amendment No. 144 be 
disagreed to; that as to amendment No. 144 the same be 
taken up in the House for consideration and that there be 
two hours of debate, one-half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] and one-half by myself; 
during that two hours amendments may be offered for the 
information of the House and considered as pending, and 
that at the end of the two hours or whenever debate shall 
be completed, if prior to that time, the previous question be 
considered as ordered, a vote taken on any amendments 
pending, and that after disposing of amendment No. 144 
and all amendments thereto, conferees be named. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, suppose that during the two hours some 
Member has an amendment which he not only desires to 
offer but desires to talk about? As I understand this re- 
quest he would have to obtain the time from those in control 
of the time and could not in his own right get five minutes 
to discuss his amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is correct. 

Mr. TILSON. That is the intention. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands it, under those 
circumstances any Member who was given time by those 
in control of the time would have an opportunity to offer 
amendments but not debate them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think that should be the case, and it 
would only be fair. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Within the two hours? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Within the two hours. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair also understand that 
at the expiration of the two hours amendments would be in 
order? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No amendments would be offered after 
the expiration of the two hours. 

. SIMMONS. Under that last statement if a Member 
were not yielded time how would he get an opportunity to 
offer an amendment? 

The SPEAKER, It would be out of order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There should be some way for an indi- 
vidual Member of the House to have an opportunity to 
submit amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair feels it his duty to be abso- 
lutely certain—the matter being important—that he puts 
the question in the proper way and he will endeavor to 
put it now. The gentleman from Michigan asks unanimous 
consent that all amendments except amendment No. 144 
be disagreed to; that in the case of amendment No. 144 
there shall be debate in the House for two hours, the time 
to be equally divided between the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Cramton] and the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TaytorJ; that during that time any Member yielded time 
may offer an amendment or any motion relating to the 
disposition of the matter; that at the close of the two hours 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on 
everything pertaining to the consideration of amendment 
No. 144 at that time; that the House shall ask for a con- 
ference and that the Chair appoint conferees. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
This would not prevent a motion to recommit with instruc- 
tions? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, it would. 

Mr. GARNER. On the final passage of the bill it would 
go to the third reading, and any agreement made here 
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would not prevent, under the rules, a motion to recommit 
with instructions. 

The SPEAKER. It is not a bill that the House would be 
considering. It is simply a report from the Committee on 
Appropriations and the House will be considering only Senate 
amendments and not the bill itself. In view of the agree- 
ment between the House and the Senate on all matters 
except the Senate amendments, nothing is under considera- 
tion except the Senate amendments. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And I want to be perfectly frank, Mr. 
Speaker, by including the appointment of conferees; it is my 
thought there would be no motion to instruct the conferees. 
This would seem to be entirely unnecessary and the appoint- 
ment of conferees being provided for, that would be excluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, under this procedure, how 
will a Member of the House, who is not yielded time, be per- 
mitted to offer amendments to this one amendment? 

The SPEAKER. He would not be permitted to offer 
amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it ought to be understood, then, 
that the proposition of offering amendments will be entirely 
in the control of those to whom either the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] or the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. Taytor] yields time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is quite an ordinary situation, and 
is always so. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I say, Mr. Speaker, my present 
thought would be to call this up the first thing to-morrow 
morning. 

May I particularly call the attention of Members to the 
hearings which have been held the past few days by the 
Committee on Appropriations with reference to the appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 proposed by the Senate to be ad- 
ministered as a general relief fund by the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. Those hearings include statements by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Commissioner of Public 
Roads, the Chief of Engineers, and others as to the use 
and effect of the $116,000,000 emergency-construction ap- 
propriation recently made by Congress for the relief of 
unemployment and the $45,000,000 seed-loan appropriation 
for relief of the drought areas. Suffice it to say now that 
we are assured that the $116,000,000 will very soon be all 
translated into contracts and the actual employment of 
men all over the United States. Also that the $45,000,000 
is expected to be sufficient to fully meet the seed-loan needs. 

Further, and no doubt of even greater interest to the 
House, will be the very frank and able presentation of facts 
by Chairman John Barton Payne with reference to the 
drought emergency, the need for relief, the methods and 
policies of the American National Red Cross, its resources 
and its full capacity, without Government appropriation, to 
meet all relief needs in the drought areas, and the disas- 
trous effect the proposed appropriation would have upon the 
usefulness, not only of the Red Cross but of many other 
relief agencies, now and hereafter. I hope every Member 
of the House, before a vote is taken on this matter, will read 
Judge Payne’s interesting statement. 

I will only include now, under the permission given me, 
the following statement issued this afternoon by John Bar- 
ton Payne, chairman of the American Red Cross: 

No thoughtful member or friend of the Red Cross will be de- 
ceived by the charge made in the Senate that in refusing to 
administer a twenty-five-million general relief fund, proposed to 
be voted by the Congress, the Red Cross is playing politics”; on 
the contrary, the Red Cross has, after the most careful considera- 
tion, determined that the welfare of the Red Cross and those it 
is now helping and will help in the future requires that it will 
continue its historic voluntary tôle and refuse to be drawn into 


politics. 

In August the Red Cross assumed responsibility for drought 
relief and has extended relief to the drought sufferers in the 21 
States. The actual work has been done through the local Red 
Cross chapters and their branches; that is, the neighbors and 
friends of the sufferers in their home localities have extended 
the actual relief, have determined the amount and character of 
the ration to be given, the National Red Cross organization mak- 
ing cash grants to the chapters as needed. In addition to this 
in many localities a hot luncheon is served to the children in the 
schools. This work will be continued until it Is completed. 
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The twenty-five million bill under discussion is a general relief’ 
bill, and not a drought relief bill. The bill provides as follows: 

“There is hereby appropriated * * * $25,000,000 to be im- 
mediately available and to be expended by the American National 
Red Cross for the purpose of supplying food, medicine, medical 
aid, and other essentials to afford adequate human relief in the 
present national emergency to persons otherwise unable to pro- 
cure the same.” 

This contemplates— 

a. That the $25,000,000 shall be expended by the Red Cross. 

b. That is, be expended anywhere within the United States to 
persons otherwise unable to procure relief. 

This would require the Red Cross to expend this money every- 
where in the United States where needed—unemployment in the 
cities, in the drought area, and anything else. 

Unemployment relief is being given by splendid relief agencies 
in the cities throughout the country, such as the Salvation 
Army, the great Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant charitable or- 
ganizations, and those which, like the Red Cross, are entirely 
nonsectarian. Funds for relief are being raised by voluntary 
subscription and by 360 community chests. For the Red Cross 
to undertake the administration of this bill would seriously 
embarrass all these agencies and require the setting up of or- 
ganizations by the Red Cross, duplicating the agencies now 
operating. This would be enormously expensive, harmful to other 
agencies, and useless. It could not turn over a dollar of the 
money to other agencies to be expended, because by terms of the 
bill the money must be expended by the Red Cross. 

If it is conceivable that the Red Cross could go into the cities, 
create o tions, duplicate the work of other agencies, in 
order to comply with the will of Congress, the sum appropriated 
by this bill is hopelessly inadequate. 

The president of the Federation of Labor states that there are 
5,700,000 people unemployed. Ass this is true and that each 
one represents a family of four, including himself, this would 
provide just a fraction over $1 per person. The consequences 
would be that the Red Cross would have created organizations 
duplicating agencies in hundreds of cities, assumed an impossible 
task under the circumstances, with a fund so small, in view of 
the enormous problem confronting it, as to invite certain failure 
and probable disaster. 

For these reasons the central committee, after mature considera- 
2 8 8 ie constrained to refuse to assume the administration of 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I present a unanimous- 
consent resolution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT RESOLUTION PRESENTED BY xn. CROWTHER 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the annual memo- 
rial service of the House of Representatives be held on Thursday, 
February 19, at 12 o’clock meridian; that the order of exercises 
and pi of the service be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp; that all Members be privileged to extend their remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; and that the Speaker be authorized 
to ao the House upon completion of the program without 
motion. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


The Chair hears none. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


IMMIGRATION FROM MEXICO 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] made 
certain special studies with respect to certain phases of the 
immigration problem, which they reported to the committee 
in print, and I now ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by having that report printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, under authority granted me by 
the House of Representatives to print the results of special 
studies of certain phases of the immigration problem, I now 
present for printing a statement made by myself and Hon. 
Tuomas A. JENKINS, of Ohio, on immigration from Mexico, 
which it was contemplated would be the first of several 
statements of special studies of immigration from countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

The statement is as follows: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Friday, March 14, 1930. 
STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY Hon. THOMAS A. JENKINS AND Hort. 
JoHN C. Box, MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in presenting 
some of the reasons why one of these bills, or some measure serv- 
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ing their purpose in a better way, should be enacted, we shall deal 
first with immigration from Mexico, because that presents the most 
acute phase of the problem of immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere. The need for quota provisions applicable to all West- 
ern Hemisphere countries is real and urgent. Moreover, legisla- 
tion restricting immigration from all countries of the Western 
Hemisphere should be general. Besides other difficulties, a presen- 
tation of the problems created by immigration from all American 
countries (even as fully as we are undertaking to treat the prob- 
lems of Mexican immigration) would require more time and fill 
more printed space than can now be given to it. 

The discussion will be grouped around three general questions: 
(1) What is the volume, extent, and distribution of this immigra- 
tion, and what are the probabilities as to its future movement, if 
not checked by legislation? (2) What is the character of the 
Mexican peon population now migrating to America? (3) What 
effects are being produced by it upon our own industrial, economic, 
social, and racial problems? 


I NUMBER OF MEXICAN IMMIGRANTS, THEIR DISTRIBUTION, AND 
TENDENCY TO CONTINUE IN INCREASING OR DIMINISHING VOLUME 


There are some hundreds of thousands of native-born Mexican 
people in the United States. In dealing with the numbers and 
distribution of Mexican immigrants an effort will be made to con- 
fine this discussion to foreign-born Mexicans, though in discussing 
the effect of this population upon industrial, economic, and social 
conditions it is practically impossible to separate the recently 
arrived Mexican immigrant from the older element of that popula- 
tion, though unquestionably many of the older and better elements 
are very much superior to the present incoming type. The latter 
has created the present problem. 

The official reports of immigration from Mexico are very fallible, 
This is true to a greater extent of the older records made when the 
restrictions against that immigration were fewer and less atten- 
tion was given to the movement. Even the later reports are not 
complete, because many enter illicitly and uncounted, while no 
effort is made by our Government to count all Mexicans returning 
to Mexico from the United States. 

The main movement of Mexican immigration started after the 
enactment of the first temporary quota law of 1921. The census 
reports of 1900, 1910, and 1920 are of some value in showing the 
immigration of Mexican-born Mexicans to the United States begin- 
ning 30 years ago. In 1900 there were 103,393 foreign-born Mexi- 
cans in the country. The census of 1910 showed that we then 
had 221,215 of the same people, a net gain of Mexican aliens of 
11,782 every year, even during the decade ending 20 years ago. The 
census of 1920 showed 486,418, or a net gain of 26,522 Mexican 
aliens every year of the decade ending 10 years ago. 

As stated, Mexican immigration really started in force after the 
1920 census. Of many estimates of the present foreign-born Mex- 
ican population of the United States, we have not seen one which 
placed the estimated number now here lower than 2,000,000, 
which would give us a net gain of about 150,000 per year since 
1920, and if we cut that estimate to one-half, placing the pres- 
ent number at 1,000,000, which, in our judgment, is below the 
actual number, we will show a net annual gain of 51,358 foreign- 
born Mexicans during the decade ending with the census of 1930. 
The number is probably larger than that, but it may be expected 
that the transient character of much of this population will help 
other causes to prevent a full enumeration and showing of this 
population in 1930. But no device or circumstance will hide 
all the truth. A large increase of this part of our alien popula- 
tion will be shown by the next census reports. 

The foregoing relates wholly to the foreign-born Mexicans. In 
dealing with the distribution, local increases, and character of 
this population and the effect it is producing, it has been im- 
possible to keep the native-born and immigrant Mexicans entirely 
separate, though most of the problems dealt with in the following 
pages are created by the grant alien Mexicans, 

the latter half of 1929, we, as members of the House 
Committee on tion and Naturalization, made a survey of 
Mexican immigration for the purpose of learning and making 
known the salient facts pertaining to it. Even prior to that, one 
of the authors of this report, Mr. JENKINS, visited the border 
country to study these problems. His observations, together with 
his previous and subsequent studies, left him no doubt as to the 
gravity of the situation being created by this Mexican infiltration. 
The other joint author of this report, Mr. Box, lives in a border 
State and has spent much time in south and southwest Texas 
and the border country observing the Mexican population and the 
conditions created by it. During the present year the latter did 
very much of this work, visiting all of the larger cities and many 
sections of the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, and touching Mexico itself. These trips were not 
made with any official show and were not attended by receptions, 
banquets, and other distractions usually provided for congres- 
sional committees and other officials on such missions, but to 
study this problem as it exists among the people. 

As a part of this survey, we requested Dr. Roy L. Garis, profes- 
sor of economics at Vanderbilt University, one of the most learned 
and able students of the immigration problem, to make a special 
investigation of the subject and report upon it. Doctor Garis's 
report will be submitted for printing and will be found to con- 
tain much pointed and valuable matter bearing on the issues 
herein discussed and upon the whole problem. The special atten- 
tion of the committee and of students of this question is called 
to Doctor Garis’s report. 

Another part of our investigation took the form of requests 
for reports sent to many people of various classes and callings, 
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with blanks and return postage provided, calling for information on 
the salient features of this question, including, of course, the phases 
of the problem which this statement will attempt to summarize, 
8 reports 1 have Po ic to date came from the 
wing classes persons and organizations, in approximate! 
the following numbers and proportions: zi : 
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101 


i E 8 W SSS ce kore se ns 560 
cers and persons and organizations interested 
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112 
93 


Approximate total to date 1,416 


Of the approximately 1,416 reports mentioned, 50 came from 20 
post offices in 12 counties in Arizona; 249 from 153 post offices in 
49 counties in California; 96 from 68 post offices in 44 counties in 
Colorado; 24 from 21 post offices in 17 counties in Illinois; 20 from 
18 post offices in 15 counties in Iowa; 148 from 109 post offices in 
75 counties in Kansas; 51 from 41 post offices in 31 counties in 
Michigan; 34 from 29 post offices in 26 counties in Nebraska; 35 
from 26 post offices in 20 counties in New Mexico; 16 from 15 
post offices in 13 counties in Ohio; 47 from 39 post offices in 37 
counties in Oklahoma; 22 from 17 post offices in 17 counties in 
Oregon; 594 from 876 post offices in 218 counties in Texas; 11 from 
9 post offices in 8 counties in the State of W: m; and 19 
from 16 post offices in 16 counties in the States of Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming. 


Distribution of Mexican immigration 


From all of the 957 post offices in 598 counties of the 19 States 
mentioned, from Texas and California on the south to 
Washington, Michigan, and Pennsylvania on the north, came re- 
ports showing that this Mexican immigrant population is present 
in these localities in noticeable numbers, disclosing an almost 
nation-wide distribution of this immigration. 

In order to prevent legislation checking this immigration, an 
effort has been made to show that these migrating Mexican peons 
all, or nearly all, return to Mexico and, therefore, are not in- 
creasing our permanent Mexican peon population. Another claim 
is that beginning in 1929, nearly a year before these hearings, that 
1 had been effectually reduced by a better enforcement 
0 aw. 

But, notwithstanding all these statements, we assert that this 
alien Mexican population has been increasing during the past 12 
months up to and including the time of the making of these 
reports to us as members of this committee, all of which have 
been made within the past six months. 

These reports show that by far the greater proportion of the 
Mexicans present in these communities are foreign born. 


Mezican population increasing 


Answering queries whether this Mexican peon population is in- 
creasing in the respective localities from which the reports come, 
781 reports say that this population is increasing in the majority 
of the localities reporting, while 523 reports say that this popula- 
tion is not increasing in the minority of the communities from 
which those reports come. Of the smaller number reporting on 
the speed of these increases, 391 say that the increases are rapid 
in those localities, while 248 of the reports showing local increases 
say that such increases are gradual. 

An overwhelming majority of those reporting increases of this 
population state that the marked increase began since 1921, when 
the quota system began to be applied to Old World countries, 
while a minority of the increases are reported as having begun 
prior to 1921. This last is consistent with the 1920 census figures 
showing a net average addition of 26,522 persons born in Mexico 
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very heavy increase of this population during the present decade. 
As bearing upon the question whether these Mexicans return 
to Mexico, and therefore do not materially add to the permanent 
alien Mexican population of the country, the following are a 
slight fraction of the statements in these reports directly on the 
question of the increase of this population: 


Replies to inquiries as to whether the Mezican population is 
increasing and the size of Mexican families is larger in the 
localities from which the reports come 


“Increasing rapidly. The whites absolutely refuse to associate 
with Mexicans.”—Miss Lena Wattenburg, farmer's daughter and 
secretary of the Grange, Fort Lupton, Colo. 

“All the big contractors, the railroads, trucks, and all kinds of 
cars are bringing in the lowest class of Mexican every day. The 
big contractors of Texas cities are not giving a white man a job 
as long as they can get a greaser. A white man can't get a job at 
after he reaches 45.“ Charles N. Thetford, Houston, 


“Increasing rapidly; has doubled itself in five years.”—-Thomas 
C. Doak, M. D., city health officer, South San Francisco, Calif. 

“Mexican population in this county is increasing.”—Mrs. Etta 
Hadley, lecturer, Iowa State Grange, Newton, Iowa. 
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“Becoming quite numerous on sugar-beet farms and at mines. 
Mexico should be on quota basis, same as other countries.“ 
Judd McCraw, Butte, Mont. 

“In view of their high birth rate and the falling 
white people, if the present immigration up i 
large of Texas will have become y Mexicanized.”— 
William N. Michels, county Democratic executive committeeman, 
Houston, Tex. 

There are too many Mexicans coming into this country, to 
such an extent as to injure the chances for an American to 
secure fair employment.”—Loran L. Palmerton, justice of the 
peace, Loyalton, Calif. 

“Tf this influx of Mexicans to the United States is not checked 
or stopped, it is going to badly oppress the American working- 
man.”—A. L. Hill, farmer, route No. 1, Hillister, Calif. 

“The increase in Mexican population over a period of 12 
years is about 1,300 per cent.”—Charles Curnow, restaurant 
n ‘permanent Mex ulation in this territory is con 

“The can popula’ - 
stantly increásing."—H. M. Brown, mine broker, Miami, Ariz. 

“ Mexican tion is fast overwhelming and fast blottin: 
out white civilization in this region.“ Harry Cross, deputy sh 3 
Superior, Ariz. 

“We are very much in favor of restricting Mexican immigra- 
tion and feel our tion laws relating to Mexicans are 10 
years behind the times. The influx of Mexican population which 
far exceeds the growth of American population is a very great 
problem which we are now facing. It will become even greater 
if something is not done in the near future to remedy the situa- 
tion."—C. R. Holbrook, superintendent city schools, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 

“Seven Mexican couples will have about 66 children. The 
children of these families will eventually number about 190 
The white man is having his day and California may be the 
stage on which he will have to fight his last fight.“ W. H. Mar- 

, fruit grower, of Monrovia, Calif. 

“High Mexican birth rates have long been a problem in south- 
ern California, and Doctor Dickie (head of the State department 
of health) believes that the northern counties are now begin- 
ning to show the same conditions.“ Henry Presser, Berkeley, Calif. 

“ Mexican birth rate is so high and Mexican immigration so great 
that ia appears not far distant when this will be a Mexican terri- 
tory. W. W. Fenton, city health officer, San Bernardino, Calif. 

“We have had on our relief rolls families of from 10 to 14, 15, 
and 16 children. They multiply into these figures compared with 
American families of 2, 3, and 4."—Sacramento Church Federa- 
tion, Sacramento, Calif. 

“Average number of children, 10."—B. B. Wells, city and county 
health officer, Riverside, Calif. 

The census reports, supplemented by much other indisputable 
data, show that the movement of alien Mexican immigration to 
the United States began in a noticeable but at first small volume 
30 years ago, and that the movement has been rapidly increasing 
from decade to decade. The causes which produce it continue 
to operate in full force, while the checking of immigration from 
other countries tends to increase it. To the student inquiring 
whether this influx will continue in large volume, unless checked 
by law, its history during recent decades and an understanding 
of its causes give only an affirmative answer. 


Mexicans breed more rapidly than Americans 


Several hundred inquiries were addressed to physicians and 
others having special opportunities to observe the numbers of 
children born to Mexican parents and the size of their families. 
These requests brought 324 replies on this point, of which 244 
answered that Mexicans do have larger families than our own 
people, and 80 report that they do not. The preponderance in 
the number of reports showing that they have larger families is 
greater in those reports coming from States where Mexicans are 
most numerous and are best known. Illustrating this are Ari- 
zona, whose 11 reports on the subject are unanimously in the 
affirmative; California, 70 of whose 77 reports on the point show 
that Mexican families are larger; and Texas and New Mexico, re- 
ports from which show above an average number of affirmative 
replies; while reports on the point from Ohio and Oklahoma show 
an equal number of negative and affirmative answers. A majority 
of the replies from Michigan give a negative answer. In States 
like Michigan and Ohio, near the Canadian line, this immigra- 
tion is newer and consists more of men who are either unmarried 
or have left their families behind. 

The rapidity with which these Mexican peon people multiply 
greatly increases the menace which this immigration brings. 


II. CHARACTER OF THE MIGRATING MEXICANS 

Mexico has a population of approximately 15,000,000, a very 
small part of which is the upper and ruling class of people of pure 
Spanish descent. Almost none of the superior white people of 
Mexico are migrating. The most ignorant, most oppressed, and 
poorest people of that country, composing its peon class, are fur- 
nishing almost the entire volume of Mexican immigration. 

Of the hundreds of reports on the classes of work which these 
people perform in the neighborhoods reporting, the following are 
most prominently mentioned: Work on railroads, in mines and 
smelters; producing and harvesting sugar beets and cotton; grow- 
ing and gathering onions, tomatoes, lettuce, and other crops, and 
miscellaneous farm work; steel mill, foundry, factory, and king- 
house work; lumbering, sheep herding; street and road paving. 
The reports list nearly all of them as engaged in common, un- 
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skilled labor, though, undoubtedly, some of those who have been 
longest here are rising into the work formerly done by semiskilled 
American labor. 


Housing and living conditions—sanitation and health 


The housing and living conditions of this population are bad, 
as shown by the overwhelming majority of the reports on the 
subject. Of about 1.304 reports covering this point, 216 say that 
their housing and living conditions are good, 728 declare them to 
be bad, while 360 of the reports state that they are very bad. 
Below are given a few of the many quotations which might be 
made from reports of the housing and living conditions of Mex- 
icans—mainly migrant alien Mexicans—in the United States. 

On the influence which this population has upon conditions 
affecting sanitation and health, 124 reports say that it is good 
and 811 reports show that it is bad. Housing and living conditions, 
sanitation, health, and disease are so inseparably connected that 
statements on these subjects are often combined by persons re- 
porting on them. The following are some of the many special 
reports on these phases of the problem developed by the presence 
of this population wherever it collects: 


Answers to inquiries as to effect of Merican population on sani- 
tation and health and disease prevalent in that population 


“Ninety per cent of the Mexicans live in shacks and huts that 
a white man would not use for living quarters at all. Frequently, 
a family of from 5 to 10 live in one room.”—S, J. Isaacks, lawyer, 
El Paso, Tex. : 

“Living quarters are merely shacks, very crowded, several fam- 
ilies living together, in many cases very insanitary. Increase ap- 
parently too great, as shown by our hospital cases.“ Dr. Ernest 
Wright, county health officer, Houston, Tex. 

“Conditions deplorable. Living in shacks, children running 
around half clothed, undernourished, and unclean, present a sight 
hardly believed by people outside this State.“ William Haensler, 
vice president Federal Employees Association, San Antonio, Tex. 

“ Mexicans are carriers of lice, bedbugs, and venereal diseases. 
They help spread disease.“ — Thomas W. Kelly, plumbing and steam 
fitting, Billings, Mont, 

“The Mexican condition, so far as sanitation is concerned, is 
very bad.”—J. E. Evans, La Grande, Oreg. 

“Unless the tubercular and venereal Mexican is cared for 
through the public health department, he is likely to become a 
public-health problem of sufficient size to affect the general public 
health. Considerable tuberculosis and venereal; these two are 
probably the chief among their communicable diseases. —J. L. 
Pomroy, M. D., health officer, Los Angeles County, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

“They are more trouble than all other classes put together. 
tuberculosis, gonorrhea, infectious trachoma, ophthalmia, heads 
full of cooties.”—F. R. Elder, city health officer, Lincoln, Calif. 

“Very worst kind always, have contagious diseases, have just 
been responsible for a smallpox epidemic. Deliberately expose 
themselves to smallpox. We get the riffraff down here.”—S. T. 
Evans, M. D., city coroner, city health officer, Durango, Calif. 

“Impetigo, smallpox, tuberculosis (especially), gonorrhea (80 
per cent of this), mumps, whooping cough, measles, chicken pox, 
diphtheria. The crying outrage is the admission of Mexicans who 
are suffering from tuberculosis and other diseases.“ —J. A. King. 
county and city health officer, Ojaia, Calif. 

“ Head lice, skin diseases, eye troubles, etc., almost impossible to 
eradicate because of frequent migrations in and out and insanitary 
and loathsome conditions under which many live.”—R. B. Haddock, 
district superintendent schools, Oxnard, Calif. 

“Our welfare departments spend majority of efforts and money 
on Mexicans.”—Stafford C. Edwards, secretary-treasurer county 
farm bureau, Colton, Calif. 

“Mexicans tend to collect in villages living in crowded and in- 
sanitary dwellings. They have lice, skin diseases, venereal dis- 
eases, etc."—John W. Young, supervisor of attendance, Carpen- 
teria, Calif. 

“ Public-health nurses have tried for years to clean up itch and 
lice in Mexican school children without much effect. All of our 
leprosy and much of our tuberculosis are among Mexicans—poverty, 
tuberculosis, syphilis, gonorrhea, scabies, pediculosis.”—-R. C. Main, 
county health officer, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

“Brought in pneumonia and bubonic plague, amœba dysen- 
tery. Sacramento Church Federation, Sacramento, Calif. 

“T am personally afraid as regards California because they are 
bootlegged in along with liquor and opium, and they have any of 
the diseases you want to see: Diphtheria, glaucoma, undulant 
fever, syphilis and gonorrhea, typhoid fever, smallpox. I per- 
sonally see only the hazard of the public-health side and it is a 
rotten mess.“ —Willlam C. Colton, city health officer, president of 
chamber of commerce, president Fruit Exchange, Atwater, Calif. 

“All childhood diseases; particularly high rate of syphilis and 
gonorrhea. Pneumonia is very common among the children, as are 
most respiratory infections. Principal sources of body lice and 
coefus. John A. Ozevedo, health officer, Alameda County, Hay- 
ward, Calif. 

“Have tuberculosis, multiplicity children’s diseases, measles, 
smallpox, syphilis.”"—-Charles F. Richardson, city judge and health 
Officer, El Cajon, Calif. 

“County hospital reports more cases of tuberculosis and social 
diseases in Mexicans than all other races together."—Ada York, 
superintendent of schools, San Diego, Calif. 
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“In 90 per cent of cases this immigration is determental to 
health, American ideals, morality, and American labor. The only 
up that does profit by Mexican immigration is the manufactur- 
ng group.“ -A. C. Kaceneyer, district school superintendent, South 
San Francisco, Calif. 

“A menace to remainder of community.“ Robert King, grocer 
and meats, Camarillo, Calif. 

Menace to health, no attention paid to sanitation in homes.“ 
bh M. Norton, county superintendent of schools, Woodland, 

“Mexicans have no regard for sanitary conditions or quaran- 
tines. We have in the last months had to employ officers to watch 
day and night in spinal-meningitis quarantines."—-Harry V. Ben- 
son, garage owner, Miami, Ariz. 

“Most all Mexicans have had traces of syphilis, usually heredi- 
tary."—Virginia Walthall, county nurse, Prescott, Ariz. 

“Nurses find more contagious and infectious diseases among 
Mexicans than elsewhere.“ — Miss Laura A. Hopper, county school 
superintendent, Prescott, Ariz. 

The unemployment, irregular employment, lower wages, bad liv- 
ing conditions, and personal habits and characterstics of many 
of these unfortunate peon people are shown by reports of their 
gathering food for themselves from garbage cans in several centers, 
as illustrated by the followng quotations: 


Gathering food from garbage cans 


“Two observations particularly impress me; one is Mexican 
men, women, and children prowlng in the alley garbage cans and 
tearching them for food.“ Fred De Armond, sales manager, laundry 
company, El Paso, Tex. 

Merican tamale peddler faces garbage charge 

“A 50-year-old Mexican was arrested Tuesday by Officer H. N. 
Howard, who said he found the Mexican on commission row, at 
Main and Commerce, with two dead chickens and several rotten 
onions, which he had been picking out of garbage boxes. 

“The Mexican was brought to the police station, where he was 
charged with a violation of the garbage act. Officers identified him 
as a hot-tamale peddler. He could not speak English and will be 
turned over to the immigration authorities, according to Captain 
of Police J. H. Tatum, and an effort will be made to send him back 
to Mexico. He has only been in the United States a few months, 
officers sald.“ From the Houston Chronicle, Tuesday, November 
26, 1929. 

“They rummage my garbage cans every day almost for any- 
thing edible by man or beast.“ —L. O. Vermillion, El Paso, Tex. 

One of the writers of this report recently saw two pitiful look- 
ing little Mexican girls gathering what appeared to be garbage 
from a garbage can at the rear of a Dallas wholesale grocer's estab- 
lishment and had a photographer who accompanied him make a 
snapshot and motion picture of them in that act. He had reports 
that such practice was quite usual among those unfortunate peo- 
ple in their extreme poverty and unemployment. 

The same gentleman saw an aged and apparently decrepit and 
needy Mexican woman doing the same thing in a back street in 
Austin, Tex., and had her unconsciously photographed in that 
posture and action. 

Reports of the same revolting practice by the same unhappy peo- 
ple come from Denver, Colo. 

“During every winter there is great economic stress among 
Mexicans on account of oversupply of labor and extremely low 
wages. The living conditions are a disgrace to our American 
civilization.”"—Harry A. Skinner, county superintendent of attend- 
ance, El Centro, Calif. 


III. INFLUX OF MEXICAN PEON POPULATION PRODUCING BAD INDUSTRIAL, 
SOCIAL, AND RACIAL PROBLEMS 


Mexican population in American schools 


An overwhelming majority of the reports advise that Mexicans 
and whites attend mixed schools. Of 1,305 reports on this sub- 
ject from several hundreds of communities in 19 States, 1,157 say 
that in those communities the Mexicans and whites attend the 
same schools, while 148 reports state that in the communities 
from which they come the children of the two races do not attend 
the same schools. As to whether this mixture of the children of 
Mexicans and whites in the schools is satisfactory, there were 1,088 
answers, Of these 1,088 reports from States extending from the 
Mexican border to Idaho, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, near 
the Canadian line, 546 reports advise that such mixed school 
attendance is not satisfactory to white people. This is quite a 
school problem to be added to all of the already existing trouble- 
some, kindred problems, 

Many miscellaneous statements in these reports make inevitable 
the conclusion that, in school attendance and in their capacity 
and willingness to be taught the things American schools should 
teach them, the children of this class of Mexicans fall far below 
the average American children. 


Another race problem 


Reports were sought as to the existence of situations giving 
indications of a race question. The answers in reports on this 
question give plain evidence that those reporting understood 
the inquiries to call for reports on such racial uncongeniality or 
antagonism as threaten outbreaks or racial hostility. Some of 
these last were from the same communities, but, in the main, 
they came from communities scattered throughout many coun- 
ties in a dozen States, more or less. The story of the human 
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race is filled with accounts of strife and suffering which inevitably 
result from the comingling of peoples in the midst of racial 
antipathies. 

The 267 reports of definite indications of a race question be- 
tween Mexicans and whites do not cover the whole story of racial 
antipathy as told by this survey. The 148 reports of separate 
schools for the two races add to it, while the majority reporting 
that school attendance of the two races mixed is unsatisfactory 
to whites, gives the race problem involved a still more disturb- 


The following quotations from reports on school and race prob- 
lems caused by the presence of this t Mexican population 


are fairly illustrative of the trend of the overwhelming majority 
of these reports: 


Reports on school and race problems created by the Merican 
population 


“El Paso school enroliment last year, Mexicans 10,229, white 
American 5,878, negroes 240.”—Fred De Armond, sales manager, 
laundry company, El Paso, Tex. 

“It is going to bring serious trouble if these Mexicans are not 
stopped from coming here.”—George F. Conklin, Houston, Tex. 

“Some of our Mexican children look decidedly negroid, but we 
can not prove it and so can not send them to the colored schools 
where they probably belong. Very dirty. Many families live in 
one house. They wear dirty clothes and the children certainly 
et washing.”"—Cora Campbell, public-school teacher, Houston, 

ex. 

“From a school standpoint they make by their presence a very 
complicated situation. About 50 per cent of school children are 
Mexican. Their seasonable labor habits, using children, inter- 
teres with school appropriation for State and county.“ Geo. A. 
Bond, superintendent of schools, Santa Paula, Calif. 

Whites just waiting for open season.“ C. W. Casner, hardware, 
paint, sporting goods, and plumbing, Monrovia, Calif. 

“This will be a problem the same as the Chinese, Japs, and 
other races which have had to be handled."—Sam A. Burrell, 
realtor, Brentwood Heights, Calif. 

“Same as in Southern States between negroes and whites. 
Better no development than to have a foreign or race develop- 
ment. The people who do the work, till the soil, etc., will even- 
tually own it. Why give our birthright away.“ —P. B. Fry, physi- 
cian, district health officer, Benicia, Calif. 

“Racial difficulties regarding school attendance growing.”—S. J. 
Brainard, superintendent of schools, Tulare, Calif. 

“There are six Mexicans to one white child in our junior high 
school. The Mexicans and whites attend the same schools, which 
is most disgusting. The Mexicans have now boycotted our new 
theater because the management has given them a separate sec- 
tion. If it wasn’t for our strict police department, the race ques- 
er would be serious.“ Max R. Webb, retail merchant, Miami, 


“The Mexicans are directly responsible for the comparatively 
slow advancement of Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, since they 
replace the whites and constitute a staggering burden for the 
comparatively small taxpaying settlers.“ -E. M. Jackson, owner 
and operator of mines, Dragoon, Ariz. 

“Whites and Mexicans are antagonistic to each other at all 
times.“ Milton E. Simms, secretary farm bureau, Duncan, R 

“Attempts at segregation in schools; and their resistance; sep- 
arate dance nights at the club; the existence of a ‘Mexican vil- 
lage,’ are indications of a race question.“ —Thos. H. Dowling, retail 
merchant, Superior, Ariz. 

“In my daughter's class which graduated from the graded 
school last February there were 3 Mexicans, 3 Japs, and 1 Chinese 
in a class of 33. These Mexicans were very low class.“ — Jas. A. 
Armstrong, secretary Gilroy Grange, No. 398, Gilroy, Calif. 


Intermarriage between whites and Mezicans, and Mexicans and 
negroes 


A few instances of intermarriage between whites and Mexicans 
are shown in each of 429 reports from some 15 States, while small 
groups of instances of intermarriage between Mexicans and 
are shown in 250 reports from some 14 States. These reports of 
intermarriage between whites and Mexicans and Mexicans and 
negroes do not usually tell of merely single instances of such inter- 
marriages; they do usually indicate only a limited number of such 
marriage allegiances, altogether interlinking all three races, whites, 
Mexicans, and Negroes. 

No other alien people entering America has created freer chan- 
nels for blood intermixture through intermarriage than do these 
Mexicans, with whom both black and white races intermarry to a 
limited extent. White and Negro race stocks can not be kept sep- 
arate when both intermarry, even to the limited extent of a few 
thousand instances, with some hundreds of thousands or millions 
and increasing numbers of Mexican immigrants. It must be kept 
in mind that the humbler classes of the Mexicans are basically 
Indian, many of whom have a strain of negro blood derived from 
black slaves carried to Mexico from Africa and the West Indies. 
Many of them have a considerable strain of Caucasian blood of 
Spanish and other stocks, sufficient to increase the number of 
intermarriages between them and Caucasian Americans, while their 
Indian and limited amount of African blood facilitates marriage 
between them and negroes. Such a situation will make the blood 
of all three races flow back and forth between them in a distressing 
process of mongrelization, 
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Displacement of native Americans working in industry, of farm 
workers and farm tenants and the injury done to American 
farmers and farm life by the increase of migrant Merican labor 
working in industry, on farms, and elsewhere 


Below are quoted a comparatively few of the great number of 
statements made in these reports on this phase of the problem: 

“Have tendency to make people leave the country. Driving 
small farmers and tenants out of the country. The chief effect 
of this Mexican labor is to make for a plantation type of farming, 
driving out not only the white laborer and tenant but also the 
small landowner. Nearly all of the cantaloupes and lettuce are 
raised by large companies using peon labor. The small farmer 
can not compete with them.”—Scott B. Foulds, secretary-manager 
Imperial County Farm Bureau, El Centro, Calif. 

“In domestic service, factory workers, and sales girls in stores, 
they are displacing most all whites in this city. The fact that 75 
per cent of the population of this city is Mexican impresses me.“ 
R. T. Glenn, San Antonio, Tex. 

“Has driven out the good white labor.“ — Elizabeth R. Forrest, 
superintendent of schools for girls, San Antonio, Tex. 

“Mexican labor has forced its way into white American estab- 
lishments, replacing white drivers and clerks. Mexicans are em- 
ployed by the railroad companies.”—Bessie Kid Best, county super- 
intendent, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

“About 1920 or 1921 the daily wage was cut 75 cents. This had 
been a white man’s camp; mostly Mexicans were brought in from 
Arizona, New Mexico, and old Mexico. The largest mine in this 
territory employs 95 per cent Mexicans.”—Mrs. Charles F. Loker, 
former president of school board and member of Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Tonopah, Nev. 

“White natives have moved away from here, because labor was 
too cheap. Many can not even get work, while the Mexican is put 
to work the day he arrives”—A. L. Suman, superintendent of 
schools, South San Antonio, Tex. 

“Should not be allowed to come to the United States and take 
the place of American labor.“ D. A. Walker, M. D., Mullen, Nebr. 

“Yes; when Mexicans become numerous in any locality the 
Americans leave.“ Doris E. Carlson, Sunnydale, Calif. 

“Many Mexican women and girls now work in canneries.”—J. 
Howard Hall, M. D., Sacramento, Calif. 

“ Because they work overtime and for probably lower wages they 
sometimes displace white laborers. This is particularly true on 
the railroads, as Mexicans are easier driven. Most of the labor- 
ers working in our cannefies are Italians, Portuguese, and Mexi- 
cans. Mabel E. Fulgham, secretary-treasurer county farm bu- 
reau, Sacramento, Calif. . 

Mexican peons do practically all of the common labor at 81.25 
to $2 per day. American labor would cost twice that much.“ 
S. J. Isaacks, lawyer, El Paso, Tex. 

“Wages about one-half those paid in North and East we think, 
unskilled, semiskilled, and clerical.”—R. R. Jones, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, El Paso, Tex. 

“Mexican domestics at least 90 per cent in the homes of El 
Paso.”—Gunning-Casteel (Inc.), retail druggists, El Paso, Tex. 

„Mexican laborers are paid $1.25 to $1.50 and American labor- 
ers are paid $1.75 to $2. Mexican peon labor will work for less, 
longer hours, and plenty of abuse.”—Paul Creswell, jr., El Paso, 


x. 

“A white man would not and could not live under the same 
conditions as the average Mexican laborer. I have been in some 
sections of the State (Texas) where the Mexican farm tenant is 
displacing the native-born tenant very rapidly.“ N. G. Heslep, 
cotton buyer, Houston, Tex. 

“The influx of Mexicans into this industrial section will lower 
the wage scale for all, lowering the standard of labor for white 
and black labor. On section work they have already replaced the 
negro.”—Hugo Hartsfield, superintendent of schools, Pasadena, 
Tex 


“Many are employed in cotton mills and cheap clothing fac- 
torles.“ William N. Michels, county democratic executive com- 
mitteeman, Houston, Tex. 

“ Mexicans are rapidly replacing American women and girls in 
factories, laundries, and such places. 

“They take interest in elections. They have been taught in 
their country to vote every chance they had.”—S. D. Mathews, 
mining, Houston, Tex. 

„If they continue to take the labor market it will so lower our 
every form of social, financial, economic, home, school, and church 
life as to destroy it as it is here to-day. The American of yester- 
day will be a thing of the past, a great master class on one hand 
and the peon on the other, the great middle class perishing, dis- 
appearing, submerged.”—F. W. Miller, realtor, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Work in considerable number in canneries. Some of white 
women object to working with Mexicans or Filipinos.”"—-A. H. 
McFarland, M. D., Mountain View, Calif. 

“They are displacing white labor in increasing numbers in can- 
neries and in fruit-packing plants and in fruit picking.”—Clarence 
F. Bronner, chairman legislative committee, Grange No. 408, 
Morgan Hill, Calif. 

“Worse than this, it lowers the morale of American laborers; 
they feel degraded when employed on the same job with Mexican 
or Japanese laborers. Many Americans will not accept employ- 
ment where Mexicans and Japanese laborers are employed.“ —F. E. 
Ashcroft, health officer, Chulavista, Calif. 

“ Mexican women and girls are employed in our canneries.”— 
Fred M. Stern, merchant, leather goods, San Jose, Calif. 

“They all work, even the 6-year-old children; consequently the 
American women are displaced because the Mexican does not de- 
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mand anything. We are displeased very much with increasing 
Mexicans.”—E. F. Gattis, grocer, Cerpentino, Calif. 

“In laundries, canning, packing, etc., considerable displacement. 
Future American manhood and womanhood ought to have equal 
consideration with businesses that cry for protection against the 
importation of cheap goods and import cheapest kind of labor 
from most backward nations.”—R. B. Haddock, district superin- 
tendent schools, Oxnard, Calif. | 

Mexicans employed in the tertile industry 

Oriental Textile Mills, Houston, Tex., nationality of employees: 
Americans, 46 per cent; Mexicans, 54 per cent. 

El Paso Cotton Mills Co., El Paso, Tex., nationality of employees: 
Americans, 5 per cent; Mexicans, 95 per cent. 

San Antonio Cotton Mills, San Antonio, Tex., nationality of 
employees: Americans, 9 per cent; Mexicans, 91 per cent. (Above 
taken from statement compiled October 25, 1929, by Hon. Charles 
McKemy, Texas State commissioner of labor.) 

The following quotations are some of the many expressions of 
the ruinous effects of this imported Mexican peon labor upon 
farmers and farm life, through its influence in aggravating the 
overproduction of American farm products and the ruin of the 
market therefor: 

Increasing surplus of farm products 

“Tf our farmers are raising a surplus, why should they import 
more laborers to create more surplus? —Mrs. Elsie J. Bozeman, 
county superintendent of schools, Hanford, Calif. 

“*Tendency’ is too mild a word. It has already gone far to- 
ward completely displacing native farm labor and tenants. Only 
selfish Americans desire Mexican immigration. I have seen con- 
stant and increasing evidence of development of a situation very 
harmful to American life (of a desirable type)“ — Elmer C. Nash, 
realtor and school teaching, Tucson, Ariz. 

“They almost clean out white laborers on the farm. They are 
of no credit to any country. M. A. Shipman, farmer, Westminster, 
Colo. 

“If the sentiment of the whole people of east and west Texas 
could be obtained, a large majority would favor the Box bill. The 
Mexican can take a frying pan, 50 cents worth of beans, a blanket, 
and work a week. American white people can not compete with 
their labor.” 

“Am above an average cotton farmer of this section. If I can 
not get my cotton gathered without them, the next year I won't 
plant so much and neither will others. The reduction in 
is about all that is going to help us cotton farmers, We ought to 
favor your bill."—-A. M. Coleman, farmer, Roscoe, Tex. 

“The large landowners of south and west Texas import this 
cheap labor into Texas to grow cotton and other farm products in 
competition with our native-born citizens. How many years will 
it take, if conditions are allowed to remain as they are, before our 
Mexican immigrants will hold the balance of power in the election 
of our officers? "—State—R. A. Calmess, farmer, Huntsville, Tex. 

“Let this committee compare the needs of individual farmers, 
real Americans, who depend on the land for a living and on whom 
our integrity as a nation depends, with those of a few big agricul- 
tural companies, not farmers themselves but capitalists, not de- 
pendent for a living on the earnings of farms, and decide which is 
the most legitimate need.”"—Conrad Frey, physician and farmer, 
Melvin, Tex. 

“The same state of mind prevailed among the early cotton 
planters of the eighteenth century in regard to cheap labor as 
represented by the negro slave trade. To-day we clearly see the 
evils of our negro problem. Far-sighted Americans can never 
allow ill-educated groups to pollute our already polyglot streams 
with the lowest type of Central Americans.“ -M. M. Kornfield, 
Houston, Tex. 

“These and the Southwest Texas Chamber of Commerce are 
interested in cheap labor, quick profits, and to hell with the good 
of our country.”—J. Middleton, post commander, American Legion, 
Uvalde, Tex. 

“This is one of the reasons that the farmer of Texas finds it 
impossible to improve his condition. He has to compete with the 
peon class of Mexicans in raising and selling his cotton crop. I 
dare say that more than 1,000,000 bales of last year’s cotton crop 
in Texas was raised by such a class of farmers. This is one way 
of giving the cotton farmers some relief, by placing Mexico and 
other countries under the same quota applying to European 

tlon.“—M. J. Tibilett, farmer, route 1, Victoria, Tex. 

“This is to inform you that the farmers of the Rio Grande 
Valley are 95 per cent for the Box bill.”—Charles Worbs, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex. 


Cotton production cheapest where Mezican labor used 


“One of the counties, Nueces, and one of the best locations in 
the county, Robstown, for producing cotton cheap, tested the cost 
out on 10,000 acres for 1929. Here the land is level and the rows 
long. Two rows at a time has the stalks cut, the land bedded, 

ed off, planted and cultivated by tractor or team as preferred. 
The labor, Mexican, is the cheapest in the belt for both chopping 
and picking. The test was made by the county agent in coopera- 
tion with the chamber of commerce and farmers. The per acre 
cost for one-third of a bale per acre was $34.43."—Farmers Mar- 
keting Journal, February, 1930. 

“If you can get the Mexican quota you will have done more 
for the cotton farmers than all the farm boards that could be 
appointed. The big cotton farmers in south Texas, who plant 
thousands of acres, make and gather it with Mexican labor. They 
branch out all over west Texas and wind up on the south plains. 


* 
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All the farmers I have talked with are in favor of restrictions.“ 
T. D. Weddington, aged farmer, Hale Center, Tex. 

“I live in the northern part of New Jersey, in the heart of an 
agricultural district, surrounded by manufacturing cities. There 
are some Mexicans in this section, not what might be termed a 
great many. They are not needed on the farms or in the cities. 
They are degraded, dirty, immoral, and wholly undesirable.”— 
Wm. H. Gould, route 1, Clifton, N. J. 

“The native white laborer and small farmer need protection 
against this influx of alien labor. It is the howling minority that 
clamor for this class of labor.“ Ernest Bond, Beeville, Tex. 

“As a farmer and one that this Mexican lingo as fast as 
they do, can say that we got all the Mexicans in the United States 
of America than we need and more, too.”—-G. N. Wilson, merchant 
and farmer, Midland, Tex. 


Effects of Mexican population on social and political conditions 


Many of the Mexican people, who have long inhabited portions 
of the Southwest participate in political affairs there. Many of 
these are, of course, worthy people, but the majority of even our 
older Mexican population shows a persistent tendency to repro- 
duce, wherever their numbers are sufficient, much the same con- 
ditions which their Mexican compatriots have made and persist- 
ently maintained in Mexico. 

Few of the newer Mexican immigrants are naturalized. They 
stand at or near the bottom of the list of the percentage of those 
who become citizens by naturalization. A majority of the reports 
collected in this survey indicates that, in the greater numbers of 
communities to which these ting Mexicans go, they do not 
participate noticeably in public affairs; though there are some 
295 reports of such participation. Only 115 of these report on the 
effect of Mexican participation in political affairs. Nearly all of 
these come from cities or sections where native Mexicans and 
Mexicans brought by older immigration are numerous. Practically 
all of the 115 reports on the effect of such Mexican participation 
in elections declare its influence to be bad. 

All that is said on this subject in these reports may be summed 
up in a few words. Generally, alien Mexicans do not have enough 
intelligence or interest in public affairs to become citizens or to 
permit those who can vote to do so; but, where they have resided 
long enough and are sufficiently numerous to permit them to be 
utilized by political machines, they do participate and exercise an 
influence almost wholly bad. This is at its worst in the boss and 
ring-ruled cities and regions where certain classes of politicians 
and corporations use them for selfish purposes and with great 
harm to the public welfare. If their numbers continue to increase 
at the rapid rate which has prevailed with increasing speed for 
two or three decades, they will add the weight of their numbers, 
ignorance, and subjection to boss manipulation, and all that is 
worst in the political life of those cities and ns. 

The following quotations from a comparatively few of the re- 
ports mentioned give correct indications of the effects of this 
Mexican population on political and social conditions: 

“I have served all over our West and Southwest and know from 
personal observation as well as hearing from others and members 
of this organization, of which I am president, that Mexicans can 
add nothing to this people. I sincerely trust that some stop can 
be put to their great influx. 

“I am writing as the president of the National Security League, 
a patriotic society which has some ten or twelve thousand mem- 
bers scattered all over the United States. 


“Very truly yours, 
R. L. BULLARD, 


“Major General, United States Army, Retired, President. 


“Most Mexicans vote the way their leaders tell them. Mexican 
labor is the poorest labor we can get.”—E. G. Austin, secretary 
Grange, president school board, Allison, Colo. 

“Local Mexican vote predominates politics and is usually for 
sale to highest bidder.”—C. A. Davlin, M. D., Roy S. Schafon, 
realtor, Alomaso, Colo. 

“All city offices except superintendent of schools is being held 
by them for years. Outvote the whites 3 to 1."—C. H. Ellis, 
Jaroso, Colo. 

“They are undesirable citizens generally."—Richard Russell, 
M. D., city health officer, Arvada, Colo. 

Vote for the largest bribe.”"—Henry Beech, secretary Grange 
No. 399, Hillside, Colo. 

“Mexicans are undesirable element. Although some of them 
are in the third generation they are as foreign to us and speak 
exclusively Spanish.”—August Fast, retired banker, Denver, Colo. 

“They hold the balance of power, vote just as the priest tells 
them, and get the poorest officers possible. We think these people 
should be left away from here.”—Henry L. Crawford, secretary 
Grange, Cortez, Colo. 

“The Mexican is the greatest detriment that the United States 
has to contend with.”—G, A. Ashbo, M. D., city health unit direc- 
tor, Rockyford, Colo. 

“ City has had to stand expense of sending Mexicans back to old 
Mexico.”—T. T. Lundy, legislative board, B. of L. E., Pueblo, Colo. 

“ Mexicans are sometimes easily influenced around election times 
and their votes can be bought.“ Harvey Wilcox, automobile 
dealer, El Paso, Tex. 

“If there is not some further restriction, it is only a 3 
of time until the entire border will be Mexicanized.”—S. J. 
lawyer, El Paso, Tex. 

“They burden our schools only to make bootleggers, burglars, 
and other criminals. Our charitable institutions, courts, and jails 
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are jammed. They constitute a real burden to society. M. J. 
Frederick, „EI Paso, Tex. 

They control public affairs in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, 
where they elect all officials, and crime and corruption are very 
bad there."—Dick Young, attorney and farmer, Houston, Tex. 

“ My observation is that after the Mexican laborer pays °* „ 
his service graft to the foreman on the job, he has little left to. 
distribute among merchants. 

“The insanitary and crowded conditions in which they live are a 
distinct menace to the health of the community. 

“Why there seems to be a sentiment in some to en- 
courage this immigration can only be explained along selfish lines. 

“South Texas, capable of tremendous agricultural development, 
should attract a high class of settlers, and will never come into 
its own until this undesirable element of population has been 
gotten rid of.”—A. A. Wright, Loan & Securities Co., Houston, Tex. 

“Our county hospital ccses are 85 per cent Mexican.“ Mrs. 
Claud J. Carter, San Antonio, Tex. 

“Dependent on their jobs as city or council employees, they 
follow the commands of their bosses at elections. They are so 
closely watched that they can not do otherwise.”"—William 
Haensler, vice president Federal Employees’ Association, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

“ Officials here buy poll taxes for Mexicans that shows up on elec- 
tion day, then see that he votes their way. Makes it impossible 
to get a good man in any office, city or county. Makes it hard in 
enforcing laws.“ —J. C. Russell, advertising, San Antonio, Tex. 

We believe our labor conditions warrant a step that will pro- 
tect our working class from foreign invasion of cheap labor. Our 
Nation shows nearly 3,000,000 working people either half time or 
no work at all. The time for that most important step is now 
and should not wait until it is too late.“ Mrs. B. G. Miller, 
Crete, Nebr. 

Just a poor class. Increase crime, make no pretense become 
— increase paupers.”—J. J. Jewett, retail lumber, Riverton, 

yo. 

“This immigration should be restricted."—John F. Weller, 
Altoona, Pa. 

“I think we should close the doors to the Mexicans as we did 
the Japanese.“ —Ida M. Smith, Leadore, Idaho. 

“ Mexican vote predominates. American born and raised Mexi- 
cans will in time become assimilated if the old Mexico native can 
pe stopped.”—E. A. Wells, secretary Scottish Rite Bodies, El Paso, 

ex. 

“They vote as a leader dictates and that isn’t very satisfac- 
tory.”—Robert P. Ley, farmer, Seneca, N. Mex. 

“With a large Mexican population, the morality, social con- 
ditions, and environment are very bad.“ -M. D. Lakey, district- 
school superintendent, Fabens, Tex. 

“Only the lower form of Mexicans are coming, and mostly not 
able to take care of themselves.“ —L. D. r, merchant, 
groceries, fruit, and vegetables. 

“They are the worst menace to California of any other na- 
tionality.”"—-M. C. Bonner, grocer, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“It should not take Congress long to determine the oversupply 
of Mexicans in this county. They are brought here largely by 
railway systems and large land corporations, paid low wages, dis- 
missed to pauperism as soon as need ceases, then the counties 
care for them.”—Charles F. Teech, superintendent city schools, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

“Poor material for citizenship. Patrons of county hospital and 
Red Cross, children generally undernourished. Adult Mexicans 
rarely learn to speak English.”—William M. Hood, M. D., city and 
county health officer, Sonora, Calif. 

“All seem to vote and line up with the undesirable element in 
politics. I believe that the small amount that is saved in wages 
by employing them is lost ten times over by the increase in crime, 
pauperism, and diseases caused by their presence in this coun- 
try."—-Ray Newmyer, secretary Grange No. 403, Center, Roggen. 
Colo. 

“Usually vote instructions of others. I do not believe this 
continued bringing in of Mexicans on so large a scale is fair to 
American people or the white race.“ Mrs. Elsie Peterson, secre- 
tary Grange No. 215, and officer in State Grange, Roggen, Colo. 

“It is common practice for some candidate to get Mexicans lined 
up through some leadership who is susceptible to remuneration, 
who in turn will swing practically the whole vote.“ - Addison Mo- 
Cain, M. D., Ault, Colo. 

“Mexicans participate in our elections; it makes no difference 
where they are born. Politicians vote them all alike.”—A. J. 
Hartman, retail merchant, Miami, Ariz. 

“After the Mexicans have become citizens they are worthless 
as far as being good citizens. They are used by the low-down 
politicians to swing the vote their way.”"—C. W. Van Hook, retail 
merchant, Miami, Ariz. 

“The Mexicans frequently boast we got this country from them 
and that they have practically taken it back without firing a 
shot,”—H, M. Brown, mine broker, Miami, Ariz. 

Our prisons, hospitals, and charitable institutions, and police 
courts are practically overwhelmed with these numerous aliens, 
Indian-Mexican criminals, paupers, and insane.”—J. C. Brodie, 
contractor, Superior, Ariz. , 

“Charities report that 80 per cent of people seeking aid are 
Mexicans.”—H. S. Johnson, county attendance supervisor, Tucson, 
Ariz. 
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“It is a crime against civilization to permit the United States | still some 


to be flooded with Mexican-Indian peons.“ J. F. O Reilly, agent- 
manager, Atlas Mines, Silver Bell, Ariz. 

The foregoing brief quotations from statements made in these 
reports are a fair indication of the showing they make as to the 
effect of this Mexican infiltration as stated in the analyses of these 
reports made in advance of the quotations. There is not complete 
unanimity on the parts discussed, as doubtless a number of these 
questionnaires fell into the hands of the minority of the people of 
the Southwest who favor the continued admission of this class of 
alien Mexican peons. By far the greater number of our requests 
for reports went to people of whose views on this question we had 
no previous indication. Because they were retail merchants and 
business men, officials in farm organizations, public-health offi- 
cials, and superintendents of schools, we expected them to be 
familiar with the problems of their communities and willing to 
make fair reports on what we knew in advance to be a serious 

blem. 
Prrrom hundreds of reports of similar import to these we have 
made no quotations. Very few reports from officials of labor 
organizations have been quoted—not because they are untrue but 
because labor is known to have a direct financial interest in the 
situation being reported upon. While we deeply sympathize with 
the distress which this movement is bringing to laboring people 
and their families, we have been and are doing our utmost to pro- 
tect them, along with the community and general welfare and the 
future of great sections of the Southwest and of the whole coun- 
try. We have endeavored to advise this committee, Congress, and 
the country, so far as they will note our words, of what other 
high-class people say about the effect of this infiltration upon 
every interest of the country, including the meat-and-bread wel- 
fare of working people and their families. j 
JoHN C. Box, 
THomas A, JENKINS, 
Members House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 


PERSONAL VIEWS ON RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION FROM WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE BY Hon. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


To the IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN: In addition to the joint report heretofore made to 
you by Hon. John C. Box and myself, I beg leave to submit the 
following observations in the hope that the same may be of some 
assistance to Members of Congress interested in immigration 
problems: 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION PRACTICED EARLY IN NATION'S HISTORY 


The regulation of the admission of foreigners into our country 
has always been a live subject. Even in colonial days bars were 
effectively erected by each colony against those whose presence 
promised any opposition to the orderly procedure of that colony. 

The people of each colony welcomed those whose ideals were 
similar to theirs, but indicated a strong antipathy toward those 
with different ideals and ambitions. Thus restriction of immigra- 
tion was in effect very early in the history of our country, 
although without the sanction of statutory enactment. 

These differences were not sufficient to affect the growth of the 
country. The foundations of our Republic were not laid upon 
tne differences that existed among the colonists, but rather upon 
the marks of similarity. Oppression by the fatherland was visited 
upon each of the colonies without any apparent favoritism. 
Common oppressions encouraged common sympathies; common 
sympathies produced common hatreds, and the fire of com- 
mon hatreds started the flames of war. In times of war immi- 
gration is greatly lessened, and so it was during the Revolutionary 
War. But with the return of peace the question again became 
one of lively interest, as is witnessed by the comments of Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, Adams, and others of our great statesmen of that 
time. The establishment of a new government, the corner stone 
of which was liberty, was as a pillar of fire to guide the feet of 
the unfortunate people of the world who lived in the darkness 
of political and economic serfdom. As the sunlight attracts the 
flower so this new Nation attracted the liberty loving and the 
oppressed of the whole world. Immigration to the United States 
from that time forward until the passage by Congress of the 
quota law in 1921 stands out as one of the wonders of the 
world. Nothing in the of the movement of populations 
has ever equaled it in numbers or in effect upon the world. 

THE IMMIGRANT AS A PIONEER 


An army of immigrants worked its way across the Alleghenies 
and spread itself out across the Northwest Territory and in a 
few years had populated the Louisiana Purchase, and in less than 
60 years had discovered the gold mines of California. Gradually 
they pushed the frontier back until it lost itself in the Pacific. 
With no more frontiers, with our large cities crowded to the limit, 
with uction surpassing consumption, the day came when it 

in to the statesmen and economists of the country that 


phere. Restriction of immigration is now the 
Nation. Nobody who has the best 
heart now denies that this is a safe 
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e who resolve every international proposition in 
the light what may be best for the country from whence they 
came, but they are getting fewer and fewer. 


RESTRICTION ON WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


This brings us to the consideration of the question so frequently 
asked as to why restrict immigration from Germany, England, 
Ireland, and the other countries of Europe and permit unrestricted 
immigration to flow in from Mexico and other countries of the 
Western here? 

President Hoover in his message to the present Congress upon 
its convention in December, 1929, said: 

“Restriction of immigration has from every aspect proved a 
sound national policy. Our pressing problem is to formulate a 
method by which the limited number of immigrants who we do 
welcome shall be adapted to our national setting and our national 
needs * 

Hon. James J. Davis, the Secretary of Labor and chief of the 
Immigration Service of the Nation says, The unlimited flow of 

ts from countries of the Western Hemisphere can not be 
reconciled with the sharp curtailment of immigration from 
Europe.” 

There are some plausible reasons advanced in opposition to 
laying a quota restriction upon the countries of the Western 

here. I shall discuss two of them. 

First. It is feared that we may strain the present cordial diplo- 
matic relationship that now obtains between our country and the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Second. It is feared that agriculture along the southern and 
northern borders of the United States will suffer if deprived of 
Mexican labor which, it is claimed, it needs to plant and harvest 
the seasonal crops of that section. 

The t falls when we consider that all nations con- 
cede that it is the right of any nation to restrict immigration 
within its borders. Practically every nation employs some sys- 
tem of restrictions. When we were about to apply the quota law 
to Europe in 1921 we heard the same argument, and when we 
were about to apply the national-origins system of quotas in 
1928 and 1929 we heard the same argument, but in neither case 
did any complications develop. None will develop if restriction 
is applied to the countries of the Western Hemisphere. Canada 
has restriction laws and no doubt will enact others as her eco- 
nomic and political needs manifest themselves. 


THERE IS SUFFICIENT LABOR FOR AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS OF 
SOUTHWEST 


The second question presents two aspects. It is very doubtful 
whether there is any shortage of agricultural labor in that sec- 
tion, and if there is it presents no different question than was 
presented to many branches of industry when previous immigra- 
tion laws were enacted. A shortage in one branch of industry is 
not to be supplied from other countries if there is a great surplus 
in a hundred other branches of industry in our own country. 
Adjustment is the remedy in that situation. When the restrictive 
measures were being considered in 1921 and prior thereto many 
employers in the industrial section of the country were opposed 
to giving up their right and chance to procure cheap labor from 
foreign countries and prophesied dire disaster. But the high 
standard of living which is the greatest difference between our 
country and any of the other countries of the world must be 
maintained and this can not be done by the employment of cheap 
foreign labor. It is encouraging to know that most of those who 
complained have realized their errors and are now ardent restric- 
tlonlsts. : 

The great bulk of labor on the farm or in the truck gardens is 
not skilled, as can be testified to by any of us who were brought 
up on the farm. I maintain that there are sufficient idle men in 
the Southwest to do all the work needed to keep up the produc- 
tion to a maximum. No one can gainsay the fact that Mexican 
labor is grossly inefficient, and this inefficiency is not altogether 
due to the Mexican, either. It is due in great part to the method 
of it. The old methods of the days of slavery and the 
contract-labor methods have long since been abandoned by em- 
ployers who demand efficiency. When the employer of the South- 
west is shut off from his apparently inexhaustible supply of peon 
labor from Mexico he will realize what employers have learned in 
other sections of the country and will encourage efficiency They 
have learned that cheap labor is not synonymous with efficient 
labor. 

If the agriculturist of the Southwest could keep his Mexican 
peons from migrating into the interior of the country and from 
competition with the American-born laboring man in many of 
the fields of labor, he would have a better claim on the sympa- 
thies of the American public. Great numbers of Mexicans come 
in annually. Many are expected to return, but once in the United 
States it is easier to travel the highways of our country than to 
return to Mexico, and the public charity of our large cities is 
more plentiful than that offered anywhere in Mexico. 


PERSONAL SURVEY 

Not long since I made a survey of the situation all along the 
southern and southwestern border from New Orleans to San Fran- 
cisco. I made this survey in my own way and at my own ex- 


I am erty ap convinced that there are enough Mex- 
e warm sun of the cities of the Southwest 
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"Why keep out the bright young immigrants from the countries 
of Europe and permit these unassimilable vagrants to come into 
the country? 

In making this survey I had occasion to visit the Mexican sec- 
tions of many of the large cities of the Southwest. Whether 
cheap labor causes poor home conditions or whether poor home 
conditions is the cause from which cheap labor comes may be a 
question, but there is no gainsaying the fact both cheap labor 
and poor home conditions are destructive of the progress of our 
country regardless of which is cause and which is effect. 

I found that in each of these cities where the percentage of 
Mexicans in the total population is high, the per capita purchas- 
ing power is correspondingly low. The Mexican family was usually 
very large and the living conditions poor. The Mexican has none 
of the pioneer spirit that characterized other nationalities that 
have contributed so mightily toward the growth of the Nation. 
The last of many revolutions was in progress during the time of 
my visit. I saw one Federal army and two rebel armies. These 
armies were nothing more than motley mobs, Each army was fol- 
lowed by a mob of women and children supposed to be the wives 
and children of the soldiers. They to be maintained from 
the plunder collected by the army to which they were attached. 
At what was heralded as one of the decisive battles of the war 
fought at Juarez, Mexico, opposite El Paso, at which the only 
casualties were a few horses, the Federal army fled into El Paso 
and sought the protection of the United States. I saw this army 
camped at Fort Bliss and fed by the United States troops stationed 
there. The women and children outnumbered the soldiers many 
times. The news of the good rations provided by our soldiers 
spread down into Mexico and a constant stream of women and 
children were coming in claiming to be connected with the army 
through relationship with some soldiers. The Army officer in 
charge of Fort Bliss was forced to refuse further additions to this 
mob, and the immigration authorities turned back hundreds seek- 
ing admission. The condition in the rebel army was much worse 
than that of the Federal army for they had no source from which 
they could receive rations and they subsisted upon what they 
could procure from plunder and forage. These poor ignorant 
soldiers in both armies knew not what they were fighting for. 
Misguided by unscrupulous leaders they blindly subjected them- 
selves to danger for the benefit of some bandit who sought to rob 
some other bandit of his power and property. In no country in 
the world can a bandit be transformed into a general so quickly 
as in Mexico. Such a transformation is frequently accomplished 
in a few hours. 

CONCLUSIONS 


All this substantiates the thousands of reports received by Judge 
Box and myself in the survey made by us and a part of which we 
have heretofore made to your honorable committee. 

By song and ballad the negro has been identified with the cotton 
fields and the watermelon patches of the South and Southwest for 
generations. The story of the heroic plainsmen of Texas has 
spurred our youth to high resolves to be courageous and valorous 
ever since the day of Sam Houston and Davy Crockett, but each of 
these admirable classes of our population has been driven from its 
throne by the sinister, silent flood of Mexican immigration that has 
washed it far back from its once secure moo! In fact, the 
negro has been supplanted almost altogether by the Mexican in 
the territory 200 miles north from the Rio Grande. And the 
plainsman has receded before the onrush of Mexicans that have 
supplanted his cattle ranches with cotton fields which yield a 
larger return to the big plantation man of the Southwest, and has 
now lost himself in the population of the large cities or has moved 
on to the highlands of the Northwest. The-Mexicans have so 
preempted the track work of the railroads as that practically all 
of it in the Southwest is done by them, and even as far north 
as Chicago nearly 50 per cent of all track workers are Mexicans— 
and practically all this is the result of a desire to employ cheap 
labor. If we are to keep American business for Americans, we 
must keep American jobs for Americans. 

There can be no question but that economic and hygienic con- 
ditions among the Mexicans in our country are very bad in many 
cases. The average is far below that maintained by Americans, 
Crime and vagrancy among Mexicans are serious handicaps to their 
desirability as citizens and lowers their efficiency as laborers. 
General undesirability of the Mexican because of his shiftlessness 
and propensity to shirk is clearly established from the reports that 
we received. This summary, together with other data procured 
by us, lead me to believe that there are at present about 2,000,000 
Mexican-born Mexicans in the United States. 

The Mexican can not be blamed for his desire to come to the 
United States and to enjoy the superior facilities of our country. 
A visitor to El Paso, Tex., or to Nogales, Ariz., or to any of the 
other border cities will see a contrast between the standards of 
living in the United States and those of Mexico that will be most 
astonishing. Nogales is a small city on the boundary between 
the United States and Mexico. It is located in a valley probably 
one-quarter of a mile wide, which runs north and south. From 
the top of the bordering mountains on the east side of the valley 
runs an international wire fence to the top of the opposite 
mountains. This fence runs directly through the city and divides 
it into two parts—American Nogales and Mexican Nogales. A 
railroad track runs up and down the valley. Trains coming north 
stop at Nogales, Mexico. A watchman opens a large wire gate and 
the train, after passing the tion of American customs and 
immigration officials, pulls into Nogales, Ariz., and stops. 

The contrast between the general conditions on either side of 
this wire fence is unbelievable. The American city is a clean, 
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community. The Mexican city is typically 
buildings, poor streets, ragged children, dirty food- 
stuffs sold by dirty men and women. Loafers on every curb and 
corner, and listless lollers everywhere. 

The Mexicans have been most unfortunate. Of an ancestry 
which promises little—a mixture of native Indian with West 
Indian negro and Spaniard—with an environment that can 
hardly be expected to conduce to progress, with a political back- 
ground of hundreds of years of banditry, murder, rapine, mobs, 
and assassinations, what can be expected of him? The so-called 
higher classes have utterly failed to appreciate the rights of the 
unfortunate. The unfortunate has been oppressed and enslaved 
until the peon class far exceeds the upper class in the population. 
Illiteracy is almost universal in many sections; poverty stalks 
everywhere; immorality is so common that decency is a rare 
virtue, but over it all are the dishonest, debased, grafting officials 
who live off of the oppression of various kinds heaped on a poor 
benighted people. It has been said that no nation can outlast 
the patience of its poor. May the time soon come when this 
maxim will be again proved by another enslaved people losing their 
patience and demanding their rights. 

It is not my object in this article to discuss any special plan 
for effecting the restriction of Mexican immigration. Any plan 
that will adequately restrict should be approved by Congress. 
Since restriction is our natural policy, it is folly to apply this 
doctrine to the front door and neglect to apply it to the back door. 

Respectfully submitted. 


healthy, and 
Mexi 


THOMAS A. JENKINS. 
FURTHER STATEMENT OF Facts FOUND AND CONCLUSIONS REACHED 
BY MR. Box, BASED ON SOURCES OF INFORMATION OTHER THAN THE 
FOREGOING INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


KNOWLEDGE OF MEXICANS AND MEXICAN IMMIGRATION 


I have lived in Texas, a Mexican border State, throughout my 
entire life. Indeed my forefathers were there while Texas was yet 
a part of Mexico. My acquaintance with Mexican people of all 
classifications, from the fortunate, dominating few, to the mass of 
oppressed and wretched Mexican peons whom the upper classes 
treat as degraded inferiors, has afforded me considerable opportu- 
nity to observe them and the economic, social, and polii re- 
sults produced wherever large numbers of them are assembled. 

In the active practice of my profession as a lawyer I have often 
visited many of the counties of the Rio Grande border from El 
Paso to the lower valley, and the cities San Antonio, Austin, and 
Houston, farther north and east, where I had opportunity to see 


Mexican-border conditions and the tendencies of -peon 
population. 
Having taken some active part in the political and public af- 


fairs of my State, I have for many years noted the effect of the 
lower stratum of Mexican life upon the political and social prob- 
lems of that region. 
more than 10 years’ service as a Member of the House of 
Representatives and of this, its Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, I have given study to the proble:n of Mexican im- 
migration. Following up my former observations by special 
studies, during the latter half of the year 1929, while my colleague 
on this committee, Hon. THomas A. JENKINS, and myself were 
making the survey on which we are reporting, I visited 40 to 50 
of the counties of Texas and all of the larger Texas cities in which 
this population is greatest and can be studied at best advantage. 
I extended my travels entirely across the State of Oklahoma, 
through a great portion of the middle and western parts of Kan- 
sas, nearly twice across the beet- producing areas of Colo- 
rado, and the full length of the State of New Mexico. Nearly all 
of this travel was done in an automobile which afforded me and 
my assistants opportunities to make stops and side trips wherever 
there was a prospective opportunity to observe the Mexican peon 
migration and its effect upon the communities into which it waa 


pouring. 
IMPORTED FOREIGN LABOR WANTED 


The claim that these peons should be admitted in large numbers 
because their labor is needed on farms, on railroads, in mines, in 
industry, and elsewhere, is a repetition of the arguments which 
have been made by the same or kindred interests against every 
proposition to restrict immigration from Asia and Europe, through- 
out the struggles of the country to protect itself against the 
perils which such immigration has threatened and, in disturbing 
measure, actually brought. 

In every instance, as the country became sufficiently aroused to 
act, the adoption of the restrictive policy has proven that the 
claims of the objectors were unfounded. 

A look into the facts of the present situation convincingly 
argues, as experience has in other instances proven, that the 
sounder economic policy harmonizes with the demands of racial, 
social, and political considerations for restriction. 


PRESENT UNEMPLOYMENT EXTENSION 


There is now widespread and very extensive unemployment in 
the United States. A practically unlimited amount of data prov- 
ing this could be presented, but the fact is too well known to 
require proof. 

The writer has observed this unemployment and the fact that 
Mexican peons are being employed to displace native white and 
negro labor from such work as is being done, at lower wages and 
under much worse living and working conditions, in great areas 
of the country. The extent of this unemployment and displace- 
ment has been and is extremely distressing. 


1931 


My effort has been to study this question entirely from the 
viewpoint of the welfare of my fellow Americans and the Nation, 
now and hereafter. If any hostility to these humble Mexican 
peons, with whose ignorance, poverty, lowly conditions, and bad 
prospects for the future, I sympathize deeply, has colored my find- 
‘ings or facts or conclusions as to the policy dictated by the 
public welfare, I have not been conscious of such hostility. I am 
quite sure that I have not approached this problem, made these 
inquiries, visited these regions, and made these observations as 
the hired servant of men or corporations whose object is present 
money getting. 

The information I have gathered from all sources mentioned and 
from all others convinces me that the conclusions which Con- 
gressman JENKINS and I have reached from our joint survey are 
correct in fact and should control the policy of this committee 
in reporting legislation to restrict the incoming tide of Mexican 
peon immigration and urging its passage. 

IMPORTED PAUPER MEXICAN LABOR AND THE FARM PROBLEM 

1 solicit the patience of members of this committee and others 
studying this problem while I undertake a brief development of 
the effect of the importation of these pauper peons upon the 
farmers and farm life of the southern and southwestern portions 
of the Nation. 

The displacement of American farm workers, tenants, and small 
home-owning farmers, the impoverishment and consequent injury 
to the rural life of the South and Southwest inevitably results 
from the lack of agricultural and rural prosperity among American 
farmers. These are to a large extent caused by unfavorable mar- 
keting conditions under which farm products are sold. This last 
is substantially aggravated by the importation of myriads of low- 
grade peons being poured into farms and rural communities. I 
shall dwell but briefly upon the overproduction of farm products 
in an undertaking to make plain that the importation of this labor 
tends strongly toward the further injury to the classes of people 
who have heretofore constituted the largest and best portion 
of the agricultural communities of the Southwest. The same 
classes have throughout the history of the country constituted 
the body of the wholesome farm population of the country. 

One of the several major factors working toward the impover- 
ishment of farmers and people who live by farm labor and from 
the products of small and moderate sized farms is the overpro- 
duction of their marketable crops, as measured by the consuming 
and buying power of those to whom they must be sold. The fol- 
lowing quotations from the Agricultural Outlook for 1930, issued 
by the United States Department of Agriculture January 7, 1930, 
show this situation: 

CATTLE 

“The prospective increases of beef cattle and dairy production 
during the next five years, with little prospect of compensating 
increases in demand, will tend to depress rather than raise the 
gross income of farmers.” 

“ Grazing is likely to suffer seriously within the next few years 
5 expansion in the number of cattle, particularly in the Corn 

It.“ 

“ Range growers should guard against losses likely to result from 
making additional capital investments in the cattle enterprise 
with a period of falling cattle prices not far away.” 


WHEAT 


“ Wheat-acreage expansion is going forward in the face of com- 
petition from many countries of the world, and with a possibility 
of a downward long-time trend of wheat prices.” 


LETTUCE 


“With the continued tendency toward the expansian of lettuce 
acreage, particularly in California and Arizona, the industry is facing 
a real problem in the orderly distribution of the crop * + . 
“ Growers should not, however, assume that markets can be ex- 
panded sufficiently to absorb a large immediate increase at the 

present level of prices,” 
TOMATOES ne 


“In spite of heavy losses to the fall crop in Florida and Texas, 
there is danger that the spring planting in these two States, and 
in the Imperial Valley of California, is being overdone * * s» 

“If growers in the early States have carried out the full acreage 
in the dimensions re they face much lower returns than 
were received in 1929 * * .“ 

“Al in the second early States (South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas) shows a pronounced upward 
trend, having trebled from 1918 to 1928 * * . 

“Any further increase in 1930 appears extremely inadvisable.” 


ONIONS 


“ Onion growers in most States will find it to their advantage 
somewhat reduce their acreage in 1930 as compared to 1929.” 


CITRUS 


“A slightly downward trend is now indicated, but production 
is on a high level and the industry is still confronted with a 
dificult marketing problem * .“ 

“In view of the prospective large increase in production, espe- 
cially of grapefruit, during the next few years, and the probable 
depressing effect on prices, only those with a background of wis- 
dom and skill in uction that comes from successful experi- 
ence or adequate ng should contemplate new acreage, even 
for replacement purposes.” 


to 
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TALK OF REDUCING COTTON ACREAGE 


This committee, and the reading public of the United States, 
are familiar with the great effort now being made by the Na- 
tional Farm Board to reduce the acreage of cotton. 

A special committee of trained and able business men selected 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce and the industrial 
conference board to investigate “the condition of agriculture in 
the United States and measures for its improvement,” in its care- 
fully prepared report, made in 1927, page 104, said: 

It is clear that the overexpansion of our agricultural area 
due to all these forces is to a large extent responsible for the 
present agricultural difficulties.” 

In discussing the unfavorable situation and the prospects for 
cotton growers, the same report, page 68, said: 

“The situation in cotton is further adversely affected by the 
great expansion of cotton acreage which has taken place during 
recent years. The acreage rose from 33,036,000 acres in 1922 to 
48,730,000 in 1926. The increase is in the main due to the de- 
velopment of cotton production in the western parts of Texas 
and Oklahoma. * * *” 

“Under the influence of all these factors, one cotton farmer 
in west Texas or west Oklahoma is able to attend to 100 or more 
acres of cotton, and to produce his crop at a cost far lower than 
the cotton farmers in the eastern of the belt. It is largely 
the competition from these newy developed regions which is 
holding the price of cotton at a level insufficient for most farmers 
in the older cotton sections.” 

A practically unlimited amount of authoritative data showing 
the same conditions traced to the same cause could be presented 
but the presentation of more of it would merely tax the time and 
burden the record of this committee with proof of a situation 
known to exist. 


IMPORTED LABOR ADDING TO OVERPRODUCTION OF OTHER CROPS 


Very much of such crops as lettuce, tomatoes, onions, citrous 
fruit, and cotton are now being grown by this labor. This com- 
mittee is asked to continue the present exemption of Mexico, the 
West Indies, and Latin America from the quota restrictions of 
the immigration law, in order that the cheap and subservient labor 
coming from those regions may continue in the face of the fact 
that it augments this overproduction of agricultural commodities. 
One of the gentlemen who pressed this demand most insistently 
was Mr. C. B. Moore, manager-secretary of the Western Growers 
Protective Association, who advised the committee that the 
regions and growers represented by him needed some 80,000 tran- 
sient laborers in addition to their regular employees to engage in 
the production of crops grown in southern California and Ari- 
zona, prominent among which is lettuce. Within a few weeks 
after Mr. Moore had made this statement to the committee in 
connection with a labor strike in those regions, as reported in 
the Los Angeles Times of February 19, 1930, Mr. Moore said: 

“Under present strike conditions there is too much lettuce 
being shipped, and yesterday it became necessary to bring into 
action the Imperial Valley Lettuce Clearing House in order to 
restrict shipments to 250 cars a day * . 

“Lack of profitable lettuce markets in the East and other parts 
of the United States, due to financial depression, may make it 

for the growers to curtail their shipments further, and 
if lettuce must be thrown away, the field is the best and cheapest 
place to leave it. The present price of lettuce is below the cost 
of production.” 

The Los Angeles Times, from which this statement is taken, is 
one of the diminishing number of publications continuing to 
insist on the admission of more and yet more Mexican peon 
laborers. 

Many others who have taken substantially the same position as 
taken by Mr. Moore have had their statements not only contra- 
dicted but overwhelmed by the developments in their own com- 
munities, which have become known to the committee and to the 
public. The report of the commission selected by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the Industrial Conference Board, 
quoted above, points to the enormous increase in the cotton 
acreage of western Texas and Oklahoma. It could have as truly 
pointed out the large amount of cotton being produced on irriga- 
tion projects in other southwestern localities during recent years. 


IRRIGATION PROJECTS AND MEXICAN LABOR ENLARGING COTTON CROP 


The writer visited some of these cotton-producing irrigation 
projects during recent months and saw a vast acreage now pro- 
ducing heavy crops of cotton, which only a few years before he 
had seen in sheep and cattle ranches. Large irrigated fields of 
fertile land are producing several times as much per acre as the 
average cotton land throughout the Cotton Belt. Towns have 
grown where only railroad sidings or small stations with a few 
adjacent cottages formerly existed. Large gin plants, with the 
yards surrounding them covered with cotton wagons and bales of 
cotton already ginned and pressed, are located where sheep, goats, 
and cattle grazed only a few years before. Farther to the north- 
east in the semiarid regions formerly believed to be unsuited to 
anything but grazing purposes are now cultivated vast fields of 
cotton where an individual hired worker, usually working for non- 
resident landowners, can cultivate three to four times as much 
acreage in cotton as can te tilled by the owner or tenant of the 
small to moderate sized farm, who has heretofore produced the 
bulk of the cotton crop. Many of the pleas made before this 
committee for the admission of these Mexicans as farm laborers 
have specified they are wanted to grub new land and cultivate and 
gather cotton and truck crops. That class of labor has done most 
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of the work necessary to this great expansion of the cotton- pro- 
ducing acreage. These are the laborers which observers see doing 
the greater part of the work of preparing the land and cultivating 
and gathering the crops in the regions mentioned. They are 
undoubtedly adding annually hundreds of thousands, if not mil- 
lions, of bales to the cotton crop of the Southwest. 

It would be hard to imagine anything more absurd than the 
plight of our Department of Agriculture and the National Farm 
Board in pointing out the ruinous overproduction of these crops, 
3 cotton, while at least some of the very same officials 

the public, and even this committee, to continue, 
facilitate, and increase the overproduction of which they complain 
by the addition of alien Mexican laborers to do this work, mainly 
for speculative farmers. 

Every alien Mexican laborer who helps to do any of this work 
is in direct competition with native white and colored farm 
laborers, farm tenants, and farm owners of the nonspeculative 
type, looking to their own labor and the farms rented or owned 
and worked by them for a livelihood. 

Under these conditions there is neither fairness nor promise of 
success in any effort to induce average tenants and farm owners to 
lessen their acreage of such crops, when they and others who have 
studied the problem know that their self-restraint will be, to a 
large extent, nullified by the increase of production by imported 
alien laborers working for nonresident or speculative employers. 

This situation has been growing worse for some years. The sur- 
vey made by Congressman JENKINS and the writer and the report 
of the studies made by Doctor Garis show that it still exists, and 
that many men are seeking to make it worse—some selfishly, 
some unwittingly, all unfortunately. The facts are plain and 
overwhelmingly demand the enactment of this legislation. 

Joun C. Box. 
PROHIBITION 


Mr. IRWIN. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, after 18 months of considera- 
tion of the prohibition-enforcement question, the Wicker- 
sham Commission in a 160-page report to the Congress of 
the United States gives its findings and recommendations, 
collectively and singly, which, to the average individual, to 
put it mildly, is amazing. The recommendation of the com- 
mission as a whole is entirely at variance with the recom- 
mendation of its individual members, and in order to square 
themselves with the public, members of the commission have 
filed separate reports in a manner apologizing, or at least 
explaining, how they agreed to signing the collective report. 

The report is certainly amazing—a report in which the 
radical dry and the radical wet are loudly proclaiming a 
victory for their way of thinking, but to the average citizen 
who sits down and studies the report carefully it must be 
admitted that it gives us little information but what was 
already known to everyone who has given this question 
any consideration whatever. One outstanding conclusion 
of the commission is what has been apparent all along — 
that prohibition and its enforcement under the eighteenth 
amendment is a dismal failure, yet after 11 years of this 
failure the commission advises giving more time so as to 
make it a unanimous failure. They say in their report 
that the causes of its failure are many, some of which are: 

1. Trying to change and control the habits of 122,000,000 
people in the United States who in the past were free to 
drink or not to drink according to their own choice or will. 

2. That no law can be enforced which is not backed up 
by public opinion and manifestly so prohibition is not 
backed up by public opinion. 

3. The dual authority of Federal and State not cooperat- 
ing with each other. This is true; many States not sanc- 
tioning the prohibition law and many of which have 
recently repealed their State enforcement law. 

4, The ease with which liquor can be obtained, namely, 
by importation, diversion of industrial alcohol withdrawn 
for legitimate manufacturing purposes into bootleg chan- 
nels, the ease with which alcoholic beverages can be made 
by distilling, fermenting, and brewing, which is carried on 
extensively in the private homes. 


Before prohibition there were over 2,000,000,000 gallons 


of liquor consumed in the United States, with a commercial 
value of over $2,000,000,000 annually. In this day and time 
we hear much of the economic depression in the United 
States, and that is true. Not so with the bootlegging indus- 
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try of to-day. It is booming and commercially amounting 
to billions of dollars. In fact, in spite of drought and eco- 
nomic conditions, it is one industry that is very prosperous 
because we have people who have the appetite for liquor, 
have been accustomed to its use and will pay the price for 
it whether it be legitimate or not. That is the reason that 
the bootleg industry is flourishing; men and women in all 
walks of life are patronizing the bootlegger because they 
will drink liquor, because their conscience tells them they 
have a moral right to do so, yet the eighteenth amendment 
forbids them to do what they have had the legal and moral 
right to do since the beginning of time. The bootlegging 
industry, on a large or a small scale, will continue just so 
long as our Government refuses to permit some legal method 
by which the people may secure liquor for beverage purposes. 
Naturally the bootlegger does not want liquor legalized. 

If it is, his business is gone. If the Government of the 
United States would adopt a method whereby liquor could 
be manufactured, sold, and transported in conformity with 
the proposal of Mr. Anderson, a member of the commis- 
sion, and whereby pure liquor could be obtained by the man 
or woman desiring the same at a reasonable price, then and 
not until then will the bootlegger be forced to go out of 
business. Let our distilleries, breweries, and wineries manu- 
facture pure products under Government supervision, with 
such supervision in the sale of same, and this great question 
of the liquor traffic would be solved. Put our distilleries 
and breweries to work and bring about contentment by giv- 
ing employment to millions of our working men and permit- 
ting those who want to drink to do so, which is their in- 
herent right to do so long as they do not interfere with the 
same right of others who do not choose to drink. 

We were in hope that the Wickersham commission would 
agree on the remedy. They admit the failure of prohibi- 
tion but yet they recommend a continuance of the eighteenth 
amendment with all its evils and waste of money, crime 
rampant, disrespect to our Constitution and laws, indeed 
a sad state of affairs, a great example for the coming gen- 
eration. How long are we to have this present state of 
affairs? We can not agree with the recommendations of 
the Wickersham Commission merely to prolong the misery, 
we believe the eighteenth amendment should be amended. 

RELIEF OF HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHIPPEWA INDIANS 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have one other request. 
Yesterday the bill (H. R. 10932) for the relief of homeless 
and destitute Chippewa Indians in Forest, Langlade, and 
Oneida Counties, Wis., was passed. I had an understanding 
with the committee that this bill would not be called up in 
my absence, and it was only through an inadvertence that 
it was called up. I have discussed this with the gentleman 
from Montana, the chairman of the committee, Mr. LEAVITT, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the proceedings of the 
House by which the bill was passed be vacated and the bill 
restored to the calendar. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, would that procedure meet with the approval of the 
entire committee reporting the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know about that. I had a 
direct understanding with the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. Leavirt] that because I was engaged in a hearing this 
bill would not be called up in my absence. It was only 
through an inadvertence, when he had a large number of 
bills in his charge, that this occurred. I have consulted the 
gentleman and it is agreeable to him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I shall 
not object if I may have the assurance that this bill will be 
called up on the next Calendar Wednesday, because I would 
not feel I was doing justice to the author of the bill, my 
colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHNEIDER] to consent to 
vacation of the proceedings in his absence. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I may say that I have discussed this 
with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHNEIDER] to- 
day. It is a bill I think he would prefer to have passed, 
but I told him I was going to take this course and I think he 
has no real objection to my taking this course. I said to 
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him that I had no objection to its being called up next 
Calendar Wednesday and, in fact, I am willing to make that 
request, although it is not within my power to determine 
whether it shall be called or not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it should be coupled with the 
request that it be brought up next Wednesday. 

Mr. GARNER. May I state to the gentleman that neither 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr] nor the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHNEIDER] is here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. They both knew I would make this 
request. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 

- quorum. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Now, it is not necessary to do that. 
This occurred simply because I was engaged yesterday in 
important work, and I had a promise which the gentleman 
from Montana would certainly have lived up to except for 
an accident. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman can take it up to-morrow 


morning. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What is the gentleman’s request? 

Mr. CRAMTON. To vacate the proceedings on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman from Michigan must 
know that it is bad practice and a bad precedent to establish 
that once a bill is passed, to come in at the conclusion of the 
day’s session when there are but few Members present 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted: 

To Mr. Brunner, for an indefinite period, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. Tarver (for the day), on account of illness. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 4799. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of bridges across the Missouri 
River at or near Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr., and at or 
near South Omaha, Nebr.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 4800. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps to accept such decorations, 
orders, and medals as have been tendered them by foreign 
governments in appreciation of services rendered; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 872. An act to amend an act for the relief of certain 
tribes of Indians in Montana, Idaho, and W. 

S. 4537. An act to relinquish all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in certain lands in the State of Louisiana; 
and 

S. 5295. An act authorizing an additional per capita pay- 
ment to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians. 


ADJOURNMENT 


And then, on motion of Mr. Tizson (at 6 o’clock and 36 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Fri- 
day, January 30, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of 
committee hearings scheduled for Friday, January 30, 1931, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several 
committees: 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 


To consider bills for the immediate payment of adjusted- 
compensation certificates. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4636. 
An act to authorize the Secretary of War to resell the un- 
disposed of portion of Camp Taylor, Ky., approximately 328 
acres, and to also authorize the appraisal of property dis- 
posed of under authority contained in the acts of Congress 
approved July 9, 1918, and July 11, 1919, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2414). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Committee on Indian 
Affairs. H. R. 15263. A bill to relieve restricted Indians in 
the Five Civilized Tribes whose nontaxable lands are re- 
quired for State, county, or municipal improvements; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2415). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
15620. A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to lend War 
Department equipment for use at the Thirteenth National 
Convention of the American Legion at Detroit, Mich., during 
the month of September, 1931; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 2416). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JAMES of Michigan: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 14043. A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lease Governors Island, Mass., to the city of Boston, Mass., 
and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2421). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 15498. 
A bill authorizing the President, through the Secretary of 
the Interior, to study, report, and recommend on a revision 
and codification of the statutes affecting the American In- 
dians; with amendment (Rept. No. 2422). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1533. 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to extend 
the time for payment of charges due on Indian irrigation 
projects, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2423). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JAMES of Michigan: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 15437. A bill to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at Tucson Field, Tucson, Ariz., and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2424). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9680. 
A bill to amend the act entitled “An act granting certain 
lands to the city of Biloxi, in Harrison County, Miss., for 
park and cemetery purposes,” approved April 28, 1906; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2425). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CRAMTON: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 
14675. A bill making appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and 
for other purposes; with sundry Senate amendments (Rept. 
No. 2426). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


$ 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12178. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to donate two bronze 
cannons to the Veterans’ Alliance, of Vallejo, Calif.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2412). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
12781. A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to donate 
certain bronze cannon to the Maryland Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, for use at Fort Frederick, Md.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2413). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 444. A bill granting the distinguished-service 
medal to Capt. Albert B. Randall; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2417). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
10031. A bill for the relief of the Valley Forge Military 
Academy (Inc.); with amendment (Rept. No. 2418). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10899. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to donate two 
bronze cannons to the city of Benicia, Calif.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2419). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 12683. 
A bill for the relief of Herman H. Bradford; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2420). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which we 
referred as follows: i 

A bill (H. R. 16672) for the relief of Victor Oscar Gokey; 
Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 16635) authorizing the relief of the McNeill- 
Allman Construction Co. (Inc.); of W. E. McNeill, Lee All- 
man, and John Allman, stockholders of the McNeill-Allman 
Construction Co. (Inc.); and W. E. MeNeill, dissolution 
agent of McNeill-Allman Construction Co., to sue in the 
United States Court of Claims; Committee on Claims dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 16693) authorizing the pur- 
chase of the property known as the West Baden Springs 
Hotel, situated at West Baden, Orange County, Ind.; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 16694) to repeal sec- 
tions of the Revised Statutes omitted from the United States 
Code as obsolete although not repealed; to the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 16695) to amend paragraph 
(8) of section 1 of the interstate commerce act as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 16696) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to continue the system of pay and 
allowances, etc., for officers and men on vessels of the De- 
partment of Commerce in operation as of July 1, 1929; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 16697) to incorporate the 
National Woman’s Relief Corps, auxiliary to the Grand 
Army of the Republic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 16698) for survey of 
Scappoose Bay at St. Helens, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 16699) to provide for the 
payment to veterans of the cash surrender value of their 
adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 16700) restricting the ap- 
pointment of employees in departments of the United States 
Government in certain cases; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 16701) to grant cer- 
tain lands to the State of Colorado for the benefit of the 
Colorado School of Mines; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 16702) to authorize the en- 
largement and modernization of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital at Rutland, Mass.; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 16703) to authorize the 
acquisition of additional land for enlarging the Capitol 
Grounds; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 16704) to extend for 
two years the time of the taking effect of the reapportion- 
ment of Representatives in Congress under the fifteenth and 
= subsequent decennial census; to the Committee on the 

ensus. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 16705) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works at the navy yard, Charleston, S. C., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 16706) to authorize the 


Secretary of the Interior to extend the time for payment of 
charges due on the Blackfeet Indian irrigation project, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 16707) to authorize the trans- 


fer of jurisdiction over public land in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WHITTINGTON: A bill (H. R. 16708) to assist in 
the organization of agricultural credit corporations; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLANCY: Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 488) to 
remove certain restrictions on physicians relative to medic- 
inal liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Mis- 
souri, memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
immediately pass the Glenn Smith Act to the end that 
speedy relief may be brought to the farmers of these dis- 
tressed drainage and levee districts; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: Memorial of the State 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact a law providing for 
the payment of adjusted-service compensation certificates 
issued to the World War veterans; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Resolution of the Senate of the State 
of Texas, passed by the Senate of Texas on January 19, 
1931, by the vote of 17 yeas to 7 nays, rededicating itself 
to the cause of prohibition of the liquor traffic and urging 
the authorities of the Federal Government to uphold the 
eighteenth amendment and to require rigid enforcement of 
the prohibition laws, such resolution certified to by Hon. Bob 
Barker, secretary of the Senate of Texas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, memorializing Congress to enact legisla- 
tion giving aid to the people of Oklahoma; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa, memorializing Congress to enact legislation for the 
payment of adjusted compensation to World War veterans; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa, memorializing Congress to immediately pass House 
bill 12995 making an appropriation to aid in the work of 
public health in general and.particularly in aid of maternity 
and infancy work; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa, memorializing Congress to immediately pass House 
bill 12995 making an appropriation to aid in the work of 
public health in general and particularly in aid of mater- 
nity work; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact a law providing for the payment of 
adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 16709) awarding a Navy 
cross to Clair S. Christian; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 16710) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Katherine K. Burns; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16711) granting a pension to John 
Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 16712) for the relief of 
Francis Stephen Smith; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 16713) granting a pen- 
sion to Lena Margraffe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 16714) for the relief of 
Emma Jenkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 16715) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Jamison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16716) granting a pension to Hannah M. 
Garver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16717) granting a pension to Henrietta 
V. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 16718) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha B. Beldin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 16719) for the relief of 
Anthony Hogue; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 16720) granting an 
increase of pension to Hannah Williams; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16721) granting an increase of pension 
to Etta M. Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 16722) for the relief of Eliza- 
beth R. Church; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 16723) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16724) granting a pension to Francis 
J. Coffey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 16725) granting an 
increase of pension to Jennie M. Kinnen Banner; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 16726) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A. Briggs; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 16727) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine Vidito; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 16728) 
granting an increase of pension to Nancy J. Gallaher; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 16729) to 
authorize the appointment of Frank T. Hines as a major 
general, United States Army, retired, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KADING: A bill (H. R. 16730) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan A. Holden; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 16731) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Delilah Taylor; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 16732) granting an in- 
creased of pension to Polly Eckels; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16733) granting an increase of pension 
to Amanda Delong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16734) granting 
a pension to Mary E. Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, & bill (H. R. 16735) for the relief of Joseph S. Somers; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 16736) granting an 
increase of pension to Agnes Daniels; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 16737) granting a 
pension to Alice M. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XI, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8957. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition from Newburyport 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce and chairman of Newbury- 
port General Employment Emergency Committee, express- 
ing opinion that an extra session of Congress would delay 
the return of prosperity to our country; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8958. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of William E. Uber 
and other veterans of Wheeling, W. Va., requesting that 
Congress make immediate provisions for the prompt pay- 
ment, at full face value, of their adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8959. By Mr. BLANTON: Petition of 277 ex-service men 
of the World War and of leading business men of the city 
of Winters, Tex., urging Congress to pass legislation requir- 
ing the Government to pay off at once in cash the adjusted- 
compensation certificates, such petition being sent by com- 
mittee of ex-service men composed of L. L. Boon, Walter 
Lee Butts, and Froman M. Mills; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

8960. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of residents of New York 
State, urging the passage of House bill 7884 providing for 
the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8961. By Mr. BOHN: Petition urging the immediate cash 
payment on adjusted-compensation certificates to ex-sol- 
diers concurred in by the Michigan State Senate and House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8962. By Mr. BRIGGS: Telegram of J. V. Butler, post 
commander, Sam Houston Post, No. 95, American Legion, 
Huntsville, Tex., announcing unanimous indorsement by 
the ex-service men of Montgomery, San Jacinto, and 
Walker Counties, Tex., of House bill 3493 (the Patman bill), 
and urging its passage; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8963. By Mr. CABLE: Petition of all the American Legion 
posts in Miami County, Ohio, requesting that immediate 
action be taken to authorize cash payment now of the full 
face value of the adjusted-service certificates, or not less 
than 65 per cent thereof; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8964. By Mr. CHRISTGAU: Resolution adopted by mem- 
bers of the Matthew W. Sanders Post, No. 1721, of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, at Palisade, Minn., urging the 
immediate enactment of legislation providing for the cash 
payment of the adjusted-compensation certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

8965. Also, resolution adopted by the Freemond Madson 
Post, No. 447, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, at Albert 
Lea, Minn., urging the enactment of legislation providing 
for the cash payment in full of the adjusted-compensation 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8966. Also, resolution adopted by members of the Han- 
son-Raabe Post, No. 1656, Veterans of Foreign Wars, at 
Spring Valley, Minn., in favor of House bill 3493, which 
provides for the immediate cash payment of adjusted-com- 
pensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8967. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Sidney 
Center, N. Y., urging Congress to enact a law for the Fed- 
eral supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher 
standards before production for films that are to be licensed 
for interstate and international commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8968. By Mr. FENN: Petition of citizens of Hartford, 
Conn., favoring the passage of House bill 7884, for the ex- 
emption of dogs from vivisection in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
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8969. By Mr. Fuller: Petition of Otis E. Busbee and va- 
rious other citizens of Searcy County, Ark., urging the 
passage of legislation authorizing the payment of the 
adjusted-compensation certificates in cash at full face 
value; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8970. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of veterans of the World 
War of Windsor, Vt., and vicinity urging legislation to 
make possible immediate payment of adjusted-service cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. i 

8971. By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: Petition of Ables 
Reyburn Post, American Legion Auxiliary, Ravenswood, 
W. Va., requesting passage of amendments to World War 
veterans’ act giving pensions to widows and orphans, and 
other remedial legislation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

8972. Also, petition of Victor Hamilton Post, No. 82, the 
American Legion, Grantsville, W. Va., requesting the imme- 
diate payment in cash of adjusted-compensation certificates 
now held by veterans of the World War; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8973. By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: Petition of American 
Legion Post, No. 131, of Munising, Mich., urging immediate 
payment of adjusted-compensation service certificates, per 
Patman bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8974. By Mr. JAMES of North Carolina: Telegram from 
the North Carolina Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
representing 8,000 North Carolina members, urging the 
passage of the proposed legislation for paying off the 
adjusted-service certificates of veterans of the World War. 
Also a letter from J. B. McCoy, North Wilkesboro, N. C., 
district commander of the fifteenth district, American Le- 
gion, Department of North Carolina, indorsing the Patman 
bill providing for the payment of the adjusted-service 
certificates of veterans of the World War; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8975. By Mr. KADING: Resolution adopted by the Wis- 
consin State Council of Carpenters at its twelfth annual 
convention held in Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., December 10, 
1930, requesting modification of the national prohibition 
law by exempting beer and light wines from the act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8976. By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Petition of 125 
citizens of Atkinson County, Ga., indorsing full payment of 
adjusted-compensation service certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

8977. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of Milton K. Sharp Post, 
No. 61, American Legion, indorsing pensions for widows and 
orphans and additional hospital facilities; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

8978. Also, petition of Lakewood Post, No. 66, American 
Legion, Department of Ohio, indorsing cash payment of 
adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

8979. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Vivisection Inves- 
tigation League, of 67 Park Street, Tenafly, N. J., and others, 
urging the passage of House bill 7884; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. . 

8980. By Mr. PATMAN: Resolution of the Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, District of Columbia 
Department, presented by E. C. Babcock, department com- 
mander, urging immediate payment of the full face value 
of the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8981. Also, resolution of Ace-Rasmussen Chapter, No, 1, 
Disabled American Veterans of the World War, Washing- 
ton, D. C., presented by Earl G. Hendricks, adjutant, urging 
the immediate payment of the face value of adjusted-service 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8982. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of veterans and cit- 
izens of the fifth district of Alabama, requesting payment 
of veterans’ adjusted-service compensation certificates in 
cash; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8983. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Phillips Creek, N. Y., in- 
dorsing House bill 9986; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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8984. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by Minnie 
Riley, of Iowa Falls, Iowa, and vice president of the Woman’s 
Temperance Union of that city, urging the passage of the 
Grant Hudson motion picture bill (H. R. 9986); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8985. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of American Legion Post, 
of Hawley, Minn., favoring payment of face value of the 
adjusted-service certificates in cash; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

8986. Also, petition of Minnesota American Legion Aux- 
iliary, favoring amendment to veterans’ act to give pensions 
to widows and orphans and to service-connected veterans 
suffering from chronic constitutional diseases before 1925, 
and for adequate hospital facilities; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

8987, Also, petition of Otto A. Sustad, of Viking, Minn., 
favoring immediate cash payment of adjusted-service certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8988. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Resolutions of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, W. Va., opposing 
formation of four independent eastern railroad systems in 
so far as such program proposes the division of the Virginian 
Railway between the Norfolk & Western Railway and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, but favoring the proposal to 
allocate the Virginian Railway exclusively to the New York 
Central Railroad system; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

8989. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Penokee, Kans., requesting Federal 
supervision of motion pictures; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

8990. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Franklin Chamber of 
Commerce, of Franklin, Pa., urging tariff on crude petroleum 
and refined products thereof; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

8991. By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Petition of 24 citizens of 
Westchester and Rockland Counties, favoring passage of 
House bill 7884; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

8992. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Chamber of Commerce 
of Monessen, Pa., protesting against a special session of 
Congress; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8993. Also, petition of Middletown United Brethren Sunday 
School of Westmorland County, Pa., urging passage of 
Sparks-Capper amendment providing for elimination of 
unnaturalized aliens and counting only citizens in proposed 
congressional reapportionment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8994. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Franklin, 
Pa., urging tariff on imports of crude petroleum and refined 
products therefrom; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

8995. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of residents of Maryland 
and the District of Columbia in support of House bill 7884 
to prohibit experiments on living dogs in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 26, 1931) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll to 
ascertain the presence of a quorum. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Carey Gillett Hebert 
Barkley Connally Glass Heflin 
Bingham Copeland Glenn Howell 
Black Couzens Goff Johnson 
Blaine Cutting Goldsborough Jones 
Blease Dale Gould Kean 
Borah Davis Hale Kendrick 
Bratton Dill Harris Keyes 
Fess Harrison g 
Brookhart Fletcher Hatfield La Follette 
Capper Prazier Hawes ill 


McMaster Oddie Smith 
McNary Partridge Smoot Vandenberg 
Metcalf Phipps Steck 
Morrison Ransdell Stelwer alsh, Mass. 
Morrow Stephens Walsh, Mont. 
Robinson, Ark Swanson Waterman 

Norbeck Sheppard Thomas,Idaho Watson 
Norris Shipstead Thomas, Okla. Wheeler 
Nye Shortridge Williamson 

Mr. FESS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 


from Oklahoma [Mr. PNE] is detained in the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

I was also requested to announce that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. TowNsEND] and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Watcorr] are engaged in the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

I was further requested to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Hastrncs] is unavoidably absent, 
and that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

EXPLANATION FROM CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, yesterday in the consideration 
of te Army appropriation bill, in referring to an amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses], I said I thought it was extremely improper for 
officers of the Corps of Engineers to solicit advertisements 
from persons who had contracts with the United States 
made through the Corps of Engineers, and I still think it 
would not be proper if that were done. I am afraid my 
remarks implied it had been done, and if they did that 
was a wrong impression. I send to the desk a letter from 
the Chief of Engineers, and ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, January 29, 1931. 
Hon. Davi A. REED, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR REED: I have noted your remarks before the 
Senate on the question of the service magazines. You mention 
the Corps of Engineers and the impropriety of an officer of that 
corps soliciting advertisements from people with whom he is 
transacting business in the letting of contracts. 

There would be an impropriety if such were the case, but the 
case is quite different. No officer solicits any advertisements at 
all. Soliciting of advertisements is placed in the hands of a regu- 
lar established firm, which is paid a part of the income. derived 
from advertisements. Further, the officer who edits the maga- 
zine has no connection whatever with the letting of any contract 
made by the Corps of Engineers. 

I with you that if the supposition were correct there 
would be manifest impropriety in the situation. It is, however, 
so manifestly improper that it could never 3 for a moment 
re Bing gait neering A Dear he the Corps of 


I see S Ahat you have been misinformed, and I am anxious that 

you have the truth. 
Very sincerely, 
LYTLE BROWN, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 11) to protect trade-mark owners, dis- 
tributors, and the public against injurious and uneconomic 
practices in the distribution of articles of standard quality 
under a distinguishing trade-mark, brand, or name, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 872. An act to amend an act for the relief of certain 
tribes of Indians in Montana, Idaho, and Washington; 

S. 4537. An act to relinquish all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in certain lands in the State of Louisi- 
ana; and 

S. 5295. An act authorizing an additional per capita pay- 
ment to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians. 
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CAPT. WILLIAM CASSIDY 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting his report and certification relative to 
the act of March 2, 1929 (45 Stat., pt. 2, 2349), entitled 
“An act for the relief of Capt. William Cassidy,” which, 
with the accompanying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the president of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co., submitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port of that company for the year 1930, containing the 
actual figures for the year, to be substituted for the report 
submitted on January 14, 1931, which, with the accompany- 
ing report, was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the president of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
submitting, pursuant to law, a comparative general balance 
sheet of the company for the year 1930, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a tele- 
gram from the secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, in forty-third annual convention assembled at 
Wichita, Kans., embodying a resolution unanimously 
adopted by that association, favoring a drastic curtailment 
of imported crude oil and refined products, followed by a 
tariff on these products, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented petitions signed by sundry 
members of the Farm Bureau in the South San Joaquin 
(Calif.) Irrigation District, praying for the passage of the 
so-called Glenn bill, for the financing and refinancing of 
reclamation and levee districts, amended to include irriga- 
tion districts, which were referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens, 
being veterans of the World War, of Belleville, Kans., pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation providing for the cash 
payment of adjusted-service certificates of ex-service men, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens, being mem- 
bers of the Young Women’s Christian Association of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and of sundry citizens of Atchison, Halstead, 
Pittsburg, and Wichita, in the State of Kansas, praying for 
the prompt ratification of the World Court protocols, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of New York, praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Old Chatham 
Grange, No. 925, Patrons of Husbandry, of Old Chatham, 
N. Y., which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OLD CHATHAM . No. 925, Patrons or HUSBANDRY, 
ld Chatham, N. Y., January 23, 1931. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas the dairy industry in the United States is suffering 
greatly, owing to lack of market for butter, chiefly due to the 
large amount of butter substitutes sold: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That Old Chatham Grange, No. 925, assembled in 

session this 23d of January, 1931, do hereby go on record as 
favoring a tax of 10 cents per pound to be imposed on all butter 
substitutes manufactured and offered for sale; and be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully petition our representatives in 
the United States Congress to support legislation to impose such 
a tax on butter substitutes and thus protect the American farmer. 

[SEAL.] CHARLES A. HULBERT, 

E. CLARK THORNE, 
Levi W. Prrts, 
Committee. 
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Mr. GOULD presented resolutions adopted by the inter- 
parlor committee, Native Sons of the Golden West and 
Native Daughters of the Golden West, representing the 
organization of native sons and native daughters in Cali- 
fornia South, which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


The Native Sons of the Golden West and Native Daughters of 
the Golden West interparlor committee, representing the organi- 
zations of native sons and native daughters in California South, is 
in hearty accord with the proposal that the Federal Congress shall 
promptly and effectively close the immigration gates. This coun- 
try has become the dumping ground of undesirable aliens, and the 
unemployment distress, as well as numerous other economic ills 
with which these United States are afflicted, are traceable to the 
overlenient immigration policy of the Federal Government. 

We are decidedly in favor of closing the immigration gates, not 
for two years or any other specified period, however, but for all 
time, except to a very limited number of desirable aliens, eligible 
to citizenship, who would become useful and respected citizens 
of this country. 

We are not in sympathy with the proposal that in closing the 
immigration gates exception be made in favor of relatives of aliens 
who may now be residents of this country. Such an exception 
would in no measure lessen the number of undesirable aliens com- 
ing to these shores, but would materially increase the number of 
such aliens gaining entrance through the practice of deception: 
Therefore 

Resolved, That we urge immediate legislation by the Federal 
Congress which will make it impossible for any but desirable 
and needed aliens, eligible to citizenship, to immigrate to the 
United States; further 

Resolved, That we request the Federal Congress to enact needed 
legislation whereby the Federal authorities can apprehend and 
deport all aliens now in this country who gained entrance through 
deception and other illegal practices, all aliens who are not law 
abiding, and all aliens whose activities are a constant menace to 
this Nation's well- ; further 

Resolved, That we solicit from the Federal Congress legislation 
which will effectively stop the coming into this country of Japa- 
nese, Mexicans, and all other aliens ineligible to citizenship. 

INTERPARLOR COMMITTEE, N. S. G. W. AND N. D. G. W., 
BURREL D. NEIGHBOURS, Chairman. 
F. J. Burmester, Secretary. 


Mr. CAREY presented the following joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Wyoming, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance: 


Enrolled Joint Memorial 1, Senate, Twenty-first ture of 
the State of Wyoming, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to immediately provide for the construction of a United 
States Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Thermopolis, Wyo., for the 
treatment of veterans of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States 


Whereas there is no hospital owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the treatment of veterans of the 
armed forces of the United States, who are suffering from disease 
or disability, which is immediately available as an institution 
located and conducted within the State of Wyoming; and 

Whereas such veterans are now placed on a waiting list for 
admission to Fitzsimons Hospital, in Denver, unless such vet- 
erans are suffering from neuropsychiatric disability, which may be 
treated at Hospital No. 86, Sheridan, Wyo., which institution is now 
overcrowded with patients of this character; and 

Whereas emergency cases must be treated in contract hospitals 
at an increased cost to the Government, where the veteran is 
denied the skill, care, and attention of Government physicians and 
surgeons, or perhaps treated at his own expense and that of his 
friends in some private institution, the hospital available to the 
Veterans’ Bureau for the State of Wyoming being filled to capacity 
with applicants for medical attention in the States where they are 
located; and 

Whereas the city of Thermopolis, Wyo., has within its boundaries 
the Hot Springs State Park, owned and conducted by the State of 
Wyoming, and said city and State, by appropriate enactment, 
have tendered to the Government all required acreage and facilities 
necessary to provide a convenient location of a Government hos- 
pital in which free baths and all of the other remedial properties 
of the world’s largest mineral springs may be readily available to 
all veterans, the same as the curative properties of the waters of 
the hot springs have been used and enjoyed by people from all 
over the United States and foreign countries for relief and remedy 
of their ailments for many years; and 

Whereas the construction of such hospital has been indorsed, 
not only by the municipality of Thermopolis and the State of 
Wyoming, through its twenty-first legislature in convention assem- 
bly, but also by the United States Veterans’ Bureau, the American 
War Mothers, and the local, State, and national organization of the 
American Legion; and 

Whereas the city of Thermopolis, located on the Big Horn River, 
in a fertile valley, possesses a salubrious climate adaptable to the 
necessities of a hospital, and is located immediately adjacent to 
mineral hot springs that have beeome famous throughout the 
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country for their curative and medicinal properties that have never 
been equaled or excelled, and to which have been attributed values 
in the treatment of disease that are not available elsewhere in the 
United States; and ~ 
Whereas there is immediate need for an institution of this char- 
acter to be established at this central location in the State of 
Wyoming to provide care and treatment for emergency cases as 
well as a great many pending applications for hospitalization that 
can not be granted by reason of congested conditions which have 
continuously existed in hospitals in neighboring States where beds 
are not available for the treatment of Wyoming veterans; and 
Whereas it is the sense of the legislature that the State of 
Wyoming is rightfully entitled to the establishment of a hospital 
for the treatment of veterans of the armed forces of the United 
States: Now therefore be it 
Resolved by the senate of the twenty-first State legislature 
(the house of representatives concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States of America be, and the same is hereby, memorialized 
to immediately provide for the designation and construction of a 
Government hospital to be erected at Thermopolis, Wyo., and to 
do any and all other things necessary or incident to the establish- 
ment of such an institution at the earliest possible date for the 
relief of an emergency now existing in the care and treatment of 
veterans of the armed forces of the United States now residing in 
the State of Wyoming for whom adequate accommodations have 
not been and are not now provided; be it further 
Resolved, That certified copies of this memorial be addressed and 
sent to Senator Rosert D. Carey, Senator Jonn B. KENDRICK, and 
Hon. Vincent Carter, Representative in Congress from the State of 
Wyoming. 
CLARENCE GARDNER, 
President of the Senate. 
CHARLES B. 15 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Approved at 12.30 p. m., January 22, 1931. 
FRANK C. Emerson, Governor. 


Mr. CONNALLY presented the following resolution of the 
Senate of the State of Texas, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. Resolution 8, by Neal, Moore, Beck, Hardin, Parrish, Loy 

Whereas this is the eleventh anniversary of the passing of the 
eighteenth amendment; and 

Whereas the people of this State and Nation have been the 
beneficiaries of untold blessings by reason of this amendment; and 

Whereas the crying need in both State and Nation and the 
heaviest burden on the heart of the people is the enforcement of 
the Constitution, both Federal and State, and the laws passed 
in pursuance thereof, prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
ane liquors, underlies and supports all law enforcement; 
ani 


Whereas the patriotic and law-abiding men and women of the 
State and Nation are responsible for the placing upon our Federal 
and State statutes this amendment; and 

Whereas the people of this State are looking to the legislature, 
as a body of lawmakers and as individuals, to do whatever they 
can to honor, uphold, and observe the eighteenth amendment: 
Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of Texas do here and now rededicate 
itself to the cause of prohibition of the liquor traffic; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That it urge the authorities of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the State government as well to leave nothing un- 
done looking to the rigid enforcement of the prohibition laws, 
and we pledge all aid in our power in bringing about this result; 
and be it also 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be directed to trans- 
mit a certified copy of this resolution to the President of the 
United States and to the governor of this State. 

This is to certify that Senate Resolution No. 8 was passed by 
the senate January 19, 1931, by 17 yeas and 7 nays. 

Bos BARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. ODDIE presented a telegram from the secretary of 
state of Nevada, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Carson Ciry, Nev., January 29, 1931. 
Hon. Tasker L. ODDIE, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


Assembly Joint Resolution 3, introduced by Mr. Alward January 
26, 1931. Assembly joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
amend the World War veterans’ act by providing for the cash 
payment of the surrender value of adjusted-service certificates 
Whereas Congress has appropriated $3,400,000,000 to be used 

for the benefit of World War veterans and their beneficiaries, and 

has ordered that these benefits shall be paid to the beneficiaries 
of a World War veteran upon his death or to a World War veteran 
in 1945; and 

Whereas many of these men are now in serious financial trouble 
and in need of the necessities of life because of the lack of 
employment; and 

Whereas the distribution of wealth to a large class of people, 
and over a vast area, will do more to bring about the return of 
prosperity than anything else that has as yet been suggested: 

Now therefore be it 


1931 


Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate of the State of Nevada, 
That an amendment by the Congress to the World War veterans’ 
act be enacted for the immediate cash payment of the 
surrender value of adjusted-service certificates at the option of 
the veteran. 

Resolved further, That properly certified copies of this resolu- 
tion be telegraphed by the secretary of state of Nevada to the 
Senators and Representatives from Nevada, and to the chairman 
of the veterans’ subcommittee of the House, who shall have this 
subject matter in charge. 

D. H. Tanpy, 
Speer of the Assembly. 
H. MILLER, 


President oan Tempore of the Senate. 
F. E. Watts, 
ae Clerk of the Assembly. 
MERIALDO, 


R. 
Secretary of the 55 State of Nevada, 
Executive Department. 
Approved January 28, 1931. 


F. B. Batzar, Governor. 
I hereby certify the above is a full, true, and correct copy of 


Assembly Joint Resolution No. 3 of the thirty-fifth session of the. 


Legislature of the State of Nevada. 
Approved January 28, 1931. 
W. G. GREATHOUSE, 
Secretary of State. 


Assembly Joint Resolution No. 3 introduced by Mr. Alward 
January 26, 1931, on motion of Mr. Alward, duly seconded, all 
rules were suspended; reading so far had considered first reading. 
Rules further suspended; joint resolution read second time by 
title; joint resolution considered, engrossed, and declared an 
emergency measure under the constitution and placed on third 
reading and final passage, and adopted by the following vote: 
Yeas, 37; nays, 0; absent, 0; not voting, 0. 

Transmitted to senate January 26, 1931. . 

Fis 
Assistant Chief Clerk of the’ Assembly. 

Received in senate January 26, 1931. 

W. R. HANCOCK, 
Assistant Secretary. 

January 26, 1931, on motion of Senator Henderson, duly sec- 
onded, all rules were suspended; reading so far had considered 
first reading. Rules further suspended. Joint resolution read 
second time by title. Joint resolution considered, , and 
declared an emergency measure under the constitution and placed 
on third reading and final peat and passed by the following 
vote: Yeas, 15; absent, 2; nays, 0. Returned to assembly January 


26, 1981. 
W. R. Hancock, 
Assistant Secretary of Senate. 
Received in assembly January 27, 1931. 
ED DUCKER, Jr., 
Assistant Chief Clerk. 
January 27, 1931, sent to the enrolling committee. Filed in 
Office of secretary of state this 28th day of January, 1931. 
W. G. GREATHOUSE, 
Secretary of State. 
VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT MEMPHIS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, several days ago I placed 
in the Record certain facts about a contract for construc- 
tion of the United States veterans’ hospital at Memphis. I 
desire now to have printed at this point in the Recorp, as 
a part of my remarks, a letter from the Chief of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, Gen. Frank T. Hines, with reference to that 
subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so or- 
dered. 

The letter is as follows: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION. 
Washington, Jan 28, 1931. 
Hon. KENNETH Mı oe 


CKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR MCKELLAR: Receipt is acknowledged of your 
telegram of January 22, stating that you have been reliably in- 
formed that Blair, contractor for construction work at 
United States veterans’ hospital, Memphis, Tenn., is employing 
labor at rates greatly below Memphis wage scale, and stating that 
3 your understanding that Blair agreed beforehand not to do 

On December 29, 1930, and before the contract for the construc- 
tion work at Memphis was awarded, the bureau wired Mr. Alger- 
non Blair as follows: 

“In connection with Memphis job it is desire of bureau that 
prevailing wages in the locality be not reduced and that all 
sible preference be given to local labor. What will be your policy 
in this regard? Please wire reply.” 

In reply to this telegram Mr. Blair wired the bureau as follows: 

“ Re tel. Memphis veterans’ hospital. It is our policy to pay local 
prevailing wage scale. We send only skeleton organization and 
employ local laborers and mechanics as far as possible,” 
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If it is found upon the completion of the bureau's investigation 
of this matter that the conditions are as have been reported, I 
assure you that such steps will be taken by the bureau to remedy 
the situation as are authorized under the circumstances. 


Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator. 
J. STERLING HARDY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, some months ago I called 
the attention of the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission to the 
heroic act of J. Sterling Hardy, of Nederland, Tex., who on 
January 16, 1929, attempted to save the lives of Leo V. Glover 
and Hardy H. Smith from suffocation in a tank ship, and 
who lost his own life in that attempt. The commission re- 
cently awarded the father of this young man a bronze 
medal in recognition of the heroism of the latter and the 
sum of $500 to be devoted to some worthy purpose. I ask 
permission to have printed in the Recor, in connection with 
my remarks, two letters from the commission in reference 
to this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 


CARNEGIE HERO FUND COMMISSION, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 28, 1931. 
Hon. Morris SHEPP. 
United States — Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: In acknowledgment of your courtesy in calling to 
the attention of the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission the case of 
J. Sterling Hardy I beg leave to inclose you herewith a copy of my 
letter of this date, addressed to Rev. John H. Hardy, relative to 
the action taken by the commission upon his son's case. 

Yours very truly, 
TAYLOR ALLDERDICE, Manager. 


CARNEGIE HERO FUND COMMISSION, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 28, 1931. 
Rev. JoHN H. HARDY, 
Bor 503, Nederland, Ter. 

My Dear Sm: Through the courtesy of the Hon. MORRIS SHEP- 
PARD, Of the United States Senate, the attention of the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Commission has been called to an act performed by 
your son, J. Sterling Hardy, by which on January 16, 1929, he 
attempted to help saye Leo V. Glover and Hardy H. Smith from 
suffocation in a tank ship at Nederland, Tex., but in the perform- 
ance of which act he himself met death. His case, after a thor- 
ough investigation, was considered at a meeting of the commission 
held this afternoon, and I have much pleasure in informing you 
that in recognition of your son’s heroism on that occasion the 
commission awarded you a bronze medal and death benefits in the 
sum of $500 to be paid as needed for a worthy purpose to be 
approved. 

I shall be obliged if you will kindly advise me without delay, by 
a letter bearing your own signature, whether or not you wish to 
accept the commission's award. If your reply is affirmative, the 
medal will be ordered and will be forwarded to you as soon as it 
has been received from the manufacturers, and I will write you 
further with reference to the money awarded you. 

Yours very truly, 
TAYLOR ALLDERDICE, Manager. 


REGULATION OF RADIO BROADCASTING 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, by request I present a 
copy of a letter addressed to several Senators on the subject 
of radio and ask that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


HELLO WORLD BROADCASTING CORPORATION, 
Shreveport, La., January 20, 1930. 
Copy of original letter addressed to several Senators: 

Dzar Sm: I have consistently asserted over my station KWKH 
that all very powerful radio stations were owned or are under the 
control of monopolistic interests. I have consistently asserted 
that practically all the leading newspapers, periodicals, and maga- 
zines of the country were owned by or were under the control or 
direction of this same monopolistic power. 

From the inception of the radio and the taking over of its regu- 
lation and control by the Government I have insisted that the 
electrical and radio monopoly, which is interwoven with and a 
part of all monopoly, has been and is now specially favored by the 
Radio Commission, controlled and dominated by the Department 
of Commerce, in conjunction with or associated with the executive 
branch of the Government. 

I have consistently asserted over the air that this station 
KWEH is the only medium of publicity, with reach and spread, 
that can be relied on and used to combat the present destructive 
system of monopoly. I have insisted, and do now insist, that all 
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the above-referred-to interests are bending every energy, by every 
device, to limit to the minimum the scope of publicity through 
this station and they do this in denying me the time and power 
that is allowed other stations which are supporting the destruc- 
tive conditions and policies this station is combating and resist- 


ing. i 

I fully the necessity for regulation and control of the 
use of the air for broadcasting purposes. I recognize that, in the 
absence of proper regulation, broadcasting would become a nui- 
sance and its value lost in a vortex of confusion; but the latter 
condition is preferable to its partial and unbridled use by slave- 
making, monetary tyranny, and monopoly, with the aid and con- 
nivance of those re ting the Government. 

The constitutional power of the National Government is lim- 
ited to just that power two-thirds of the States may see fit to 
grant it in the way of ratification of submitted constitutional 
amendments by their respective legislative bodies. With expedi- 
ency as a justification the National Government has undertaken 
to allocate to five men the power to allocate the use of the air 
above and within the borders of each of the States making up the 
Government, without the approval by constitutional ratification 
of a national constitutional amendment on the part of any one 
of the States. 

If it is the rightful constitutional power of the National Gov- 
ernment to define its own constitutional rights, without regard to 
the constitutional rights of the States in this vital matter, then I 
and all the lovers of free communication of speech want to know it. 

If the constitutional right of the National Government to foster 
and protect monopolistic tyranny can only be resisted and met by 
offering myself as a burning sacrifice on the altar of liberty and 
an untrammeled medium of communication, then I say to all 
enemies of constitutional government and the Shylocks of the 
jingling guineas, “ Come and get me.” 

I am saying over the air that, under the existing constitutional 
law, Louisiana had the right to take the air on any station within 
the borders of Louisiana and that this right was paramount to any 
national law not concurred in by two-thirds of the States, and if 
‘this right of my State can not be determined except at my 
expense, then I will have to pay the price. For 14 consecutive 
months I, have cried out over the air that a system which takes 
from the communities profits in their local trade would, of itself, 
result in the country's commercial stagnation just in proportion 
that those profits left the communities. _ 

The governmental statistics show that the chain-store system 
has gathered in 40 per cent of the profits on all foodstuffs through 
retail, an equal percentage on all wearing apparel, 60 per cent on 
all retail profits on drugs, 75 per cent on all retail profits on gaso- 
line and on all by-products, 90 per cent on all theaters and pic- 
ture shows—with no reference to chain banking, chain dairies, 
cooperative farming, and other vicious systems of monopoly. 
Monopoly has accomplished all these things in the past eight 
years. Unchecked it will gather in the remainder in less time. 
Then will come, in truth, the reaping of the myriads of whirlwinds. 

All the money saved in a reduction of armaments, all the money 
expended on the building of levees and improvements of water- 
ways, all the money expended in a hurried erection of public build- 
ings, all the money borrowed and expended for the betterment of 
railroads, all the money borrowed on bonds for construction of 
highways, in the aggregate, amounting to hundreds of millions 
and on up into the billions, except in the way of a spasmodic and 
temporary relief, is not worth a tinker's dam” where a system 
of monopolistic chain power is permitted, by governmental assent 
and cooperation, to exist and thereby draw right back into monop- 
olies’ coffers every penny of the money on which the communities 
must live and without it the communities must die. 

An equitable distribution of money through the medium of cir- 
culation is the one and only solution of the Nation's financial ills 
and this can be done only by the communities keeping in the 
communities their profits in local trade. When a system, the pur- 

and results of which are to draw from the communities their 
circulating medium, is fostered and protected by the agencies of 
the Government, then the only security of the communities lies 
in the elimination of such agencies. 

This country’s prosperity and financial soundness can not be 
measured or determined on its estimated three hundred and fifty 
billions valuation, but must be determined on an equitable dis- 
tribution of its five billions circulating medium. The greater the 
part of the five billions in the hands of the control of the chain 
monopolistic few, the greater the financial distress of the Nation. 

Ex-Senator James A. Reed, in an electrically recorded address, 
says: To these monopolistic conspirators of commercial brigan- 
dage, who criminally plot, the Government has given aid, com- 
fort, and immunity"; and he further says that he regrets to have 
to say “that the Supreme Court has, in some instances, given its 
judicial sanction to the methods of these monopolistic brigands 
who criminally plot.” When a man, nationally and internationally 
known, as is Senator Reed, with his 72 years of maturity and 
his many years of legislative and governmental service, who, 
unafraid, publicly asserts that the agencies of the Government 
are giving aid, comfort, and immunity to those who “criminally 
plot,” and the accused are without sufficient self-respect to suggest 
or offer a defense, then to what degree or extent can the oppressed 
millions of the masses rely for relief in the way of a medium for 
publicity and free speech to combat these things, when the relief 
must come through those agencies, which are the agencies of 
those who Mr. Reed says are giving “aid, comfort, and immunity 
to those who criminally plot”? 
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The electrically recorded address of Senator Reed is to the pa- 
triotic citizens of this Nation what the Star of Bethlehem was 
to the wandering, groping, dazed souls of the world 20 centuries 
ago. If what Senator Reed says in this electrically recorded ad- 
dress is true (and who will dare question it?) then, the ark 
of governmental security builded through Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln is, strand by strand, being cut from its 
where the tide of monopolistic avarice and greed will carry 
to the unresistible rocks of ruin and wreckage. Mr. Reed’s ad- 
dress is a clarion call to the thoughtful patriotism of the Nation, 
warning them of a condition that is rocking the stability, secur- 
ity, and perpetuity of the Government. Mr. Reed says that the 
agencies of the Government are linked to the interests of those 
who feed on the misery, suffering, and oppression of their fellow- 
man.” Mr. Reed says that “no man, in the absence of an 
unequivocal pledge and declaration that he would resist this 
condition, should be permitted to sit in the national council of 
the Nation.” To those who are now there he calls upon to 
“decide this day whom you will serve.” 

* . * 


* . . . 
Sincerely yours, 
W. K. Henperson, President. 


DROUGHT RELIEF—LETTER TO JOHN BARTON PAYNE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask permission to haye 
inserted at this point in the Recor a letter written to Hon. 
John Barton Payne, chairman of the National Red Cross, by 
W. G. Jones, of Sideway, Ky, a member of the Elliott 
County committee on drought relief in that State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp, as requested. 

The letter is as follows: 


Smeway (ELLIOTT County), Ky., January 20, 1931. 
Hon. JOHN BARTON PAYNE, 
Chairman National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Honorep Sm: As I am and have been in close contact with the 
people in the drought-stricken area of Elliott County, I have a 
right to know their condition in general. I will go afield to explain 
their circumstances as I find them. ` 

(1) Their food is grown for themselves and children—75 per cent 
of the families. 

(2) They have been feeding fodder to their milk cows and horses. 
They have no money to buy feed with. They have no credit and 
the merchants have extended credit to them until they are almost 
bankrupt. 

(3) I find them all in debt from $50 to $400 in each family. 

(4) Out of 120 families I interviewed there are 75 families who 
lack the bare necessities of life. Their children need shoes, clothes, 
etc. Their conditions are deplorable. They can't get any work. 
All are of fine Anglo-Saxon descent. 

(5) There is approximately 1,500 families in Elliott County, total 
population of same is 7,571. Out of the 1,500 families, 1,000 need 
immediate aid. 

(6) They need feed. Their fodder or forage is almost depleted 
for their only cow and horse. Their neighbors have nothing to 
assist each other with. Our local chapter is doing all in its power 
to help those in distress with what funds were allotted to Elliott 
County. For the month of January our chairman, Mr. J. W. Green, 
told me they only got $1,275. 

(7) They are allowing a family of five $3 to last two weeks, and 
larger families in proportion. 

(8) There is no public works in Elliott County. No road con- 
struction work now. What road work there was done last summer 
and winter the contractors gave jobs to only about 10 natives of 
Elliott County. 

As one who has been at the homes of the destitute is able to 
know better than those in their offices, I hope you will do all in 
your power to relieve the suffering that is inevitable. I know the 
best your great organization can do will be small compared with 
the actual needs that now confronts it. 

The mountain people of Kentucky are hoping and waiting. I 
told a large number who I interviewed Sunday you would let no 
one starve as it would violate the rules of the charter of the 
American National Red Cross. 

You should wire Elliott County chapter $4,000 for the month of 
February. It will only be small compared to the actual need for 
feed and food. 

Trusting this appeal will not be in vain but will be informative 
to you, I am 

Very truly yours, 


W. G. JONES, 
Committeeman on Drought Relief, Elliott County. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 4962) to pro- 
vide for the special assessments for the paving of roadways 
and the laying of curbs and gutters, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1408) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3523) for the relief of 
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Denton L. Sims, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1409) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 3935) for the relief of Eugenia A. Helston, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1410) thereon. 

Mr. STECK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5920) authorizing the at- 
tendance of the Army Band at the annual encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic to be held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1411) thereon. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 17) to amend section 12 of 
the act entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances 
of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and Public Health Service,” approved June 10, 1922, as 
amended, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1412) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 5019) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled 
‘An act to provide that the United States shall aid the States 
in the construction of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes,” approved June 24, 1930, 
and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1414) thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. PARTRIDGE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on to-day, January 30, 1931, that committee 
presented to the President of the United States the follow- 
ing enrolled bills: 

S. 872. An act to amend an act for the relief of certain 
tribes of Indians in Montana, Idaho, and Washington; 

S. 4537. An act to relinquish all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in certain lands in the State of Louisi- 
ana; and 

S. 5295. An act authorizing an additional per capita pay- 
ment to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported favorably the nominations of sundry officers in the 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service, which were placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of several officers for ap- 
pointment in the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the Army, which 
were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably sundry post-office nomina- 
tions, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 5949) to authorize enlargement of the Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital in the State of Connecticut; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 5950) for the relief of Jens Hansen; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 5951) for the relief of Pinkie Osborne; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5952) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
approximately midway between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., 
and Rockport, Ind.; to the Committee on Commerce. 
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By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 5953) granting a pension to Celia McFetridge; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5954) granting a pension to Alma S. Kendall; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 5955) transferring jurisdiction over certain navi- 
gable waters of Lake Michigan to the South Park Commis 
sioners; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5956) granting an increase of pension to Tulula. 
V. M. Bortsfield (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5957) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
White (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 5958) for the relief of the Charles LeRoy estate 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 5960) granting a pension to Eveline Bloodgcod; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 5962) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
continue the system of pay and allowances, etc., for officers 
and men on vessels of the Department of Commerce in opera- 
tion as of July 1, 1929; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

A bill (S. 5963) granting a pension to Florence L. Bright 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5964) granting a pension to Amanda Loper (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5965) granting a pension to Adele Troutman 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 5966) granting a pension to Jennie B. South- 
wick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 243) authorizing the placing 
in the rotunda of the Capitol of a statue in honor of the 
American mother and other patriotic women of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Library. 


REGULATION OF PETROLEUM IMPORTS 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to enter a mo- 
tion, which I presume under the rules will have to go over 
one day. I move that the Committee on Commerce be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 238) to regulate commerce between the 
United States and foreign countries in petroleum, crude, 
fuel, or refined, and all distillates obtained from petroleum, 
including kerosene, benzine, naphtha, gasoline, paraffin, and 
paraffin oil, and the bill (S. 5818) to regulate commerce be- 
tween the United States and foreign countries in crude 
petroleum and all products of petroleum, including fuel oil, 
and to limit the importation thereof, and for other purposes. 

These are bills which properly should have been referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as they deal with the question 
of an embargo and a tariff on oil. I shall call up the motion 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered. 


PRINTING OF HOUSE REPORT NO. 2290—INVESTIGATION OF cou 
MUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Mr. MOSES submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 38), which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That there be printed 33,000 additional copies of House 
Report No, 2290, Seventy-first Congress, being a report of the 

al committee to investigate communist activities in the 
United States, of which not to exceed 25,000 copies shall be printed 
for the use of, and as may be directed by, the special committee 
appointed by the House of Representatives, 5,000 copies for the 
document room of the House, and 3,000 copies for the document 
room of the Senate. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF A LABORER 


Mr. WATSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
427), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution No. 125, agreed to October 5, 
1929, authorizing and directing the Sergeant at Arms to employ a 
laborer to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate at 
the rate of $1,260 per annum until the end of the present Con- 
gress, hereby is continued in full force and effect until June 30, 
1931. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TWO TELEPHONE OPERATORS 


Mr. WATSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
428), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolutions Nos. 150 and 361, agreed to 
November 9, 1929, and December 18, 1930, respectively, author- 
izing the employment of two telephone operators to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate, hereby are continued in 
full force and effect until otherwise provided by law. 


PERSONAL MESSENGER TO SENATOR-ELECT GORE 


Mr. WATSON. submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
429), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Hon. THomas P. Gore, a Senator elect from the 
State of Oklahoma, be, and he is hereby, authorized to employ on 
or after March 4 of the current year a messenger for service 
as his attendant, who shall be paid a salary of $150 
per month out of the contingent fund of the Senate until other- 
wise ordered. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR DAVID I. WALSH 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, last night at the Sixth 
Women’s National Conference on National Defense, held 
under the auspices of several patriotic societies of women, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] delivered a 
thoughtful and inspiring address on national defense. I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The address is as follows: 


I esteem it a high privilege to come here to-night to discuss 
with you the questions of preparedness and national defense in 
terms of peace. Your chairman tells me there are here represented 
40 national women’s patriotic organizations, comprising many 
millions of the finest of our Nation's womanhood. Some of you 
have had first-hand experience in the horrors of war. All of you 
have forbears or immediate kin who have borne arms in the 
defense of our country and our flag. I am confident that you 
yield to no one, man or woman, to no group, militant or pacific, 
in your desire for peace, in your abhorrence of war. It is a 
grievous injustice, it seems to me, to charge, as is so often done, 
that those who raise their voices in demand for preparedness and 
adequate national defense are lusting for war. The truth is the 
exact reverse. You are against war, but you are not against 
insurance to prevent war and the frightful consequences to your 
country in the event of war when unprepared. 

The schoolboy is taught that patriotism means love of country. 
And so patriotic organizations, such as yours, if you are true to 
your name, are first and foremost lovers of your country and your 
country’s welfare. Though generalizations are usually dangerous 
perhaps it would be a fair approximation of the facts to say that 
the essential difference between the so-called patriotic groups 
and the so-called pacifist groups is that the former put love of 
country first and love of peace second; that the latter, the pacifists, 
put love of peace first and love of country second. 

But whatever the differences or distinctions may be, all lovers of 
our country and all lovers of humanity—and that means all of us 
here and most of us everywhere in this great Nation—are 
devoutly and devotedly striving for peace. Our disagreements 
begin when we start to talk about how we shall attain our goal. 

World peace is a subject of so many aspects and so many 
ramifications that I could not, if I would, cover them in the limits 
of my address here to-night. We must urge and seek disarmament 
because it is, in my judgment, the surest means of promoting 
world . We are living in an armed world, and I shall 
therefore undertake to deal only with preparedness and national 
defense—the subject matter of your conference—and its relation 
to under present conditions. 

A frequent approach to discussion of national defense is to 
dwell upon the fact that the United States is the richest nation 
on the face of the earth, that we have far-flung coast lines, val- 
uable island possessions, and a vast ocean-borne commerce, all of 
which, it is said, bespeaks the need of adequate protection. And 
the pacifist immediately retorts, “Protection against whom? 
What r are we arming against? 

My answer to that is that we fear no aggressor. That no ane 
is proposing to maintain an Army and a Navy of anywhere near 
the size that most certainly would be deemed necessary if we 
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were anticipating massed attack by other world powers upon our 
/ er, Maen ee AE 
e e. 

We fear no invasion; if we did, our present attitude toward na- 
tional defense would be criminal. We desire peace. That we have 
no wish for war is amply proven, it seems to me, by the fact that 
we are preparing for none and no one is seriously proposing that 
we should so prepare. Our present peace-time Military Establish- 
ment is exceedingly small by every standard of measurement. It is 
insignificant, indeed, in comparison with the military establish- 
ments of the European powers and infinitesimal in comparison 
with the numbers of our population and the areas of our country. 
We have a scant 125,000 men under arms. We are the only 
important nation to-day whose standing army is less than the 
number of policemen on its street corners. 

The advocates of preparedness like yourselves and the organi- 
zations of patriotic women whom you represent are now fighting 
not to increase but to prevent further curtailment of our Mili- 
tary Establishment, fighting to counteract the propaganda aimed 
at its extinction. If militarism be the maintenance of our exist- 
ing skeleton Army, our reserve corps of patriotic civilians, our Na- 
tional Guard units, and our citizens’ training camps, then I say let 
us have more of it. 

And let me digress a moment to say just one word about our 
citizens’ training camps, the Plattsburg idea, as it was called 
when first instituted a decade ago. Such camps, in my judgment, 
by no means foster a warlike spirit; they do, indeed, inculcate 
the youth with rudimentary ideas and tra in bearing arms 
and with military discipline and lay some foundations for sol- 
diery if soldiery ever be needed. But they serve, it seems to me, 
& greater purpose, as training in citizenship. The youth who has 
had the Plattsburg discipline, who has been taught that he owes 
an obligation to his country if his country needs him, makes a 
better man, with an increased measure of civic responsibility. 
We must not make this service compulsory. It must be merely 
an op ty for America’s youth to adequately prepare them- 
selves for a patriotic service, which, God grant, they may never 
be called upon to render. } 

Now, let me turn to-the question of our Navy, the subject 
e is uppermost at the present time in relation to preparedness 
ani . 

The United States has led the world in preaching the gospel 
that the road to peace was through disarmament. That so little 
progress has been made is regrettable. It is self-evident that we 
will never attain absolute assurance of absolute world peace until 
all nations have reduced their military and naval establishments 
to the limits of a police force so small as to preclude the possibil- 
ity of armed aggression. 

No measurable progress has yet been made with respect to 
limitation, or disarmament by agreement, of land forces. The 
United States, free from the menace of attack by land, so long 
as its naval defense is adequate, has never maintained a peace- 
time Army of more than police-force proportions, so that our 
moves for land disarmament for the rest of the world have been 
purely altruistic and wholly ineffectual. 

But with respect to naval disarmament much has happened in 
the past 10 years, though how much and how effectual it has 
been is warmly disputed. 

I have no intention of entering into this dispute. I take it for 
granted that you are quite familiar with the Washington Naval 
Conference of 1922, which resulted in a 5-power agreement of 
limitation with respect only to capital ships and left competition 
in all other naval craft unchecked. You have in mind the 
Geneva Naval Conference of 1927, called, at the instance of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, to deal with the limitation of cruisers and sub- 
marines, and which broke up without agreement. Now we have 
had the London Naval Conference of 1930, from which emerged a 
3-power agreement of naval strength limitation, embracing all 
eategories of ships. 

Our present and future policy with respect to naval building, 
whatever it may be, must be shaped with reference to these naval 
treaties. The immediate question before Congress and the coun- 
try is whether we shall build and maintain a Navy of the size 
fixed by the London treaty, or whether we shall in effect ignore 
the treaty and refuse to assume the expense which will be imposed 
if we build up to the treaty limits. 

I do not intend to inflict upon you a mass of statistics about 
tonnages and displacements and gun elevations and armor plate, 
as to which the naval experts themselves are often in disagree- 
ment. It is sufficient to point out that as matters stand to-day, 
if we deal as a single unit with all the modern combatant naval 
vessels in commission or building or appropriated for or author- 
ized of ourselves and Great Britain and Japan, we find that our 
own naval strength is approximately 13 per cent below the treaty- 
fixed limit; the British Empire in the aggregate is 21,000 tons 
below its quota, or about 2 per cent below the limit; and Japan is 
virtually up to treaty strength. 

This means that even if we complete an already authorized 
cruiser-bullding program, we shall still fall considerably short of 
naval parity with England, and it has been repeatedly asserted 
that naval parity was the keystone of our naval policy. It is per- 
fectly evident that there is strong opposition in Congress to 
carrying out the cruiser-building program already authorized. 
More than that, as you know, the keels for some of the cruisers 
already appropriated for have not been laid. 

It has been truthfuily said that the London naval treaty placed 
a maximum upon competitive naval building and that it failed ac- 
tually to accomplish progress toward disarmament because our 
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Navy was not on a parity with those of the other powers. So it is 
to be clearly understood that when we consider whether or not we 
shall build new cruisers or battleships or submarines we are not 
entering any race for naval supremacy. 

The precise issue therefore is simply, shall we carry on with our 
naval program to build, if not up to parity, if not up to the full 
quota fixed by the London limitation treaty, then at least toward 
parity, toward our full quota, or whether instead we shall halt or 
curtail our naval program. 

I have taken the position that we ought to carry on with our 
naval program and build the ships which we now lack within the 
limits fixed by the treaty. I am mindful that this will entail 
large expenditures, but I can not persuade myself of the wisdom 
of any other course. 

I can not impugn the good faith or the sound judgment of the 
representatives of our own country who sat in the conference at 
London. Nor, indeed, the good faith of the representatives of 

land and Japan. They met to promote the cause of peace, to 
end competitive naval armaments, to aim in the direction of dis- 
armament, to fix not the maximum but the minimum quotas for 
the great sea powers of the world. I feel constrained to accept 
their findings. And if we do accept their findings, how can we 
then turn about and refuse to carry on the naval program which 
the treaty comprehended? 

There was opposition in the Senate, as you will recall, to the 
ratification of the treaty. I said then, and I say now, that if we 
accepted the treaty we ought to be ready to fulfill our obliga- 
tions under it. I suggested then, and I suggest now, that the 
President, in accepting the treaty and lauding the treaty, and in 
pressing for its ratification, owed it to the country to accompany 
it with equally firm recommendations for the construction of the 
naval ships essential to the position of naval parity which he 
said we had insisted upon and had obtained by the treaty’s terms. 
Such recommendations have not yet been made. 

At the time the treaty was under consideration in the Senate 
I went so far as to offer a rider to the ratification which would 
put us on record as proposing to build our Navy up to the treaty 
limits. I based my proposal on the ground of necessity to assure 
in the future actual reductions in naval 4rmaments as well as our 
safety and necessities in view of the treaty. 

My proposition read as follows: 

“That in ratifying the treaty the United States does so with 
the distinct and explicit understanding that the United States 
contemplates and intends substantial completion by December 31, 
1936, of all the cruisers of subcategory (a), all aircraft carriers, 
destroyers, and submarines which it is entitled to construct under 
the terms of said treaty.” 

The Senate rejected this stipulation. I objected then and I 
object now to a paper navy. I protested against the hoodwinking 
of the country with the reiterated statement that under the 
treaty our country attained naval parity with England, a navy 
second to none, when there was no honest intention of maintain- 
ing any such navy in fact, when, in fact, we had a navy of mark- 
edly inferior strength and did not intend to raise its strength. 

We are being continually told that we do not need a large 
navy. One theory favored by a large group of sincere but, in my 
judgment, mistaken men and women is that we should “ show the 
way to less fortunate nations by American leadership and ideal- 
ism. We favor naval reduction, they say, and if we fail to live up 
to the doctrine we advocate, how, then, can we expect other 
nations to follow our professed principles? 

This is the idea of world-wide disarmament through the “ reduc- 
tion by example” method. We have tried this method and the 
record of the last eight years should have afforded abundant 
disillusionment. 

In 1921 the United States had a Navy built and on the ways 
which in the opinion of many experts would have resulted in a 
fleet greatly superior to any other power. We renounced this 
supremacy at the Washington Conference in 1922 and destroyed 
new vessels on which we had already expended $175,000,000. This 
unprecedented act of conciliation on the altar of international 
amity had never before been suggested; it has never since been 
emulated. 

The history of the all-national naval policies in the years since 
the Washington conference is too well known to require exten- 
sive comment. Restricted by agreement in larger vessels, the 
other naval powers launched upon intensive programs of small 
shipbuilding, while American naval construction atrophied. 

Thus in this 8-year period the United States laid down 3 sub- 
marines; Great Britain, 19; Italy, 32; Japan, 35; and France, 67. 
Since the Washington treaty we have laid down no destroyers; 
Britain, 22; Italy, 37; Japan, 47; and France, 48. We laid down 8 
cruisers; Britain and Japan, 15 each; France, 8; and Italy, 6. Does 
not this show the futility of the hope that if we halt naval con- 
struction the rest of the world will follow our example? 

But the opponents of our naval program have another stock 
argument now. They point to the Kellogg-Briand peace pact. 
War has been outlawed, they say, by the terms of this historic 
document; hence the need for national defense no longer exists. 
I wish it were possible to subscribe to any such Utopian dream. 

The peace pact operates merely in the moral sphere. It con- 
tains no machinery for the settlement of international quarrels. 
It contains no plan for disarmament. At most it is but a helpful 
gesture. I pray that we may live to see the day when peace by 
compact and world disarmament may go hand in hand, but that 
day is not yet. To put our reliance now upon the Kellogg pact 
and to abandon our Army and our Navy would be suicidal. 
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At this point I want to read you a brief extract from a public 
address of an American who is well known to you. The quotation 
is as follows: 

However we may frevently pray that wars are over, we can 
not found our national policies upon such a basis. Strive as we 
may for the ideal, we must look upon the world through the clear 
glass of realism. We know how the seeds of war are planted, and 
that human nature and understanding changes but slowly; that 
man is proceeding only little by little toward the goal of perfec- 
tion, and that nations are but aggregations of men. If we survey 
the world, we find that it is as greatly armed as in the tinder-box 
days of 1914, though not in the same places. Preparedness for 
defense is a necessity so long as great armaments and the spirits 
of fear, hate, and militant nationalism, arrogance, or aggression 
linger in the world. 

“We must need maintain such forces as assure us in defense, 
whose equipment and morale keep it ever ready, and whose public 
support is one of appreciation of a national service well given to 
the security of all of us.” 

That is the end of the quotation. I believe we may all sub- 
scribe to the sentiments there expressed. They were stated by 
President Hoover, not since he entered the White House, not during 
the 1928 campaign, but at a dinner in New York in 1924, 3 
on the topic, The Meaning of Defense Day. The situation of worl 
affairs has not altered materially since, despite conferences and 
pacts and treaties, and his words are as true to-day as they were 

en. 

There is another side to the naval question. Navies are main- 
tained by nations, not merely for war purposes, but in times of 
peace to uphold a nation’s foreign policy. The three cardinal 
principles of our American foreign policy are (1) the rights of 
neutrals; (2) the Monroe doctrine; and (3) the open door. How 
are we to uphold these policies without an adequate navy? It is 
folly to think that we can maintain an influence for peace and 
protect the rights of smaller and neutral peoples without a navy 
commensurate with our rank and power. 

Much has been said of the cost of the Navy. In point of fact, 
it is the least expensive defense the Nation can obtain. Our 
Navy, if we maintain it at treaty level, will give assurance that no 
hostile force will put foot on our soil; will fortify the voice of 
America, speaking for justice and law, in the councils of the 
world; will insure respect for the lives and property of Americans 
throughout the world. 

The Navy withdraws a minimum of man power from productive 
enterprise, renders it unnecessary to maintain a standing 
Army, and returns a substantial measure of its cost in trained 
personnel and in scientific advances. The cost of the Navy to 
the average citizen has been less than $3 a year. 

When it comes to the question of cost, the pacifists are prone 
to take the total in dollars of our expenditures for national de- 
fense and compare these figures with the totals expressed in dol- 
lars of the expenditures of other nations and on that basis seek 
to show that our own expenditures are as great or greater than 
those of any European power. 

This is an exceedingly disingenuous way of dealing with the 
cost figures. First, we pay our soldiers and sailors twice as much 
or more and feed and clothe them better than other nations do 
theirs. That means that every million dollars which we spend 
goes only half as far, or less, in terms of man power than do the 
expenditures of the other powers. Second, our total wealth, our 
annual income, our total governmental budgets, are all larger. It 
is not the dollars total that we should take as the measure, but 
the comparative percentages in terms of wealth and income and 
governmental costs. On that basis the figures tell a very different 
story. 

Adequate national defense and preparedness are the only in- 
surance against war that we yet have. It is worth all it costs. 

President Coolidge well said in his Armistice Day address in 
1928, “All human experience seems to demonstrate that a country 
which makes reasonable preparation for defense is less likely to 
be subject to hostile attack, and less likely to suffer a violation 
of its rights which might lead to war. It is our duty to ourselves 
and to the cause of civilization, to preservation of domestic tran- 
quillity, to our orderly and lawful relations with foreign people, 
to maintain an adequate Army and Navy.” 

America has come to loathe war and to yearn for universal 
peace. We harbor neither fear nor hate, neither on nor 
ambition for power and prestige other than that which lies in 
the arts of peace. Our country has led in limitation of arma- 
ment, But the millennium is not yet at hand. We must not, 
we can not close our eyes to the realities. We must realize that, 
however Utopian the theory, the United States can not scuttle 
her Navy and disband her military forces. We shall not do so 
directly, but what we must guard against is that we do not 
proceed on that course by indirection. 

That is why I believe that in the conference such as you now 
hold annually here in Washington to inform yourselves as to the 
true state of our national defenses and to lend your large influ- 
ence on the side of preparedness and in the advancement of our 
country’s welfare, by working for the upbuilding and maintenance 
of an adequate Army and Navy, you are truly rendering great 
patriotic service. 

Let me recapitulate. I am for disarmament, if the nations of 
the world will agree. In the absence of disarmament agreements 
and realities, I am against a militaristic program of national de- 
tense, but for that sane and reasonable degree of military and 
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naval defense that is a safe insurance against the uncertainties 
of the future that may place in jeopardy the property, liberties, 
and lives of our people. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE—ADDRESS OF MRS. WILMA HOYAL 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, my State takes pride in 
the very able manner in which Mrs. Wilma Hoyal, of 
Douglas, Ariz., is presiding over the sessions of the Sixth 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense that are 
now being held at Constitution Hall in the city of Washing- 
ton. Over 40 organizations representing women throughout 
the Nation have delegations at this conference and Mrs. 
Hoyal, as national president of the American Legion Auxil- 
iary, has been chosen as chairman. 

The conference will consider all aspects of our national 
defense from the sane and sensible point of view that in the 
present troubled and distressed condition of the people of 
many nations the time has not come when we can forget 
that there may be need for the armed American, trained for 
war. That the great majority of Senators are in full sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the conference was strikingly 
demonstrated on yesterday when by a vote of 62 to 7 the 
Senate rejected an amendment to the War Department 
appropriation bill which sought to coerce schools and col- 
leges throughout the United States by denying Federal funds 
to any institution of learning where military training is 
compulsory. 

Last evening I had the pleasure of listening to an address 
by Mrs. Hoyal, stating the purpose of the conference which, 
because of its patriotic expression of the views of millions 
of American women, I ask leave to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I commend the address to all who 
love their country, and consider it a privilege to bring it to 
the attention of the Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The address is as follows: 


For the sixth time the representatives of the principal women’s 
patriotic organizations of America are assembled here in the 
National Capital to consider the condition of our country’s de- 
fenses. Our interest in this subject is too vital and too self- 
evident to need explanation. We are women from homes in every 
part of the Nation. We love those homes and desire to hold them 
safe from the threat of war. We are mothers, wives, sisters, and 
daughters of the men who would be called to defend America in 
event of war, and we are determined that these men whom we 
love shall not be exposed to the danger of being sent into war 
unprepared. And, before all else, we are American women whose 
love of country will not permit us to sit idly while the future of 
the Nation is placed in hazard. 

Since we last assembled here one year ago, many things have 

which have thrown clearer light on 3 position 
in the world. All of these things tend to reinforce the decision 
reached at previous conferences that the United States must have 
armed defenses adequate for any emergency which might arise in 
a troubled world. We do not say this in a spirit of alarm. We do 
not foresee an enemy debarking on our shores. But a calm survey 
of world events gives us no assurance that we shall be permitted 
to live in peace in the future any more than we have been per- 
mitted to do so in the past. Lacking such assurances we feel that 
we would be falling sadly short in our duty to our homes, or men- 
folk, and our country if we did not raise our voices in a demand 
for the only thing which can assure their safety—an adequate 
national defense. 

No interest in armaments and armies, as such, moves us to 
come here to this conference. The of war are foreign and 
hateful to us. We would much rather come here to welcome the 
day when all armies could be disbanded and all navies converted 
to peaceful purposes, but we refuse to let our sentiments domi- 
nate us in these matters. We realize that such a day has not 
dawned for the world, and we can not let ourselves be lured 
into a sense of security by a false dawn of world peace. Until all 
possibilities of war are removed from the intercourse between 
nations, we must insist that our Nation, our America, has safe- 
guards which can be trusted. 

During our conference sessions we will hear the problems of 
main a national defense discussed by the country's sound- 
est authorities on the subject—men and women who, through 
their work and studies, have gained wide information and clear 
insight into the various phases of the problem. We know the 
necessity. Our purpose here is to learn from these men and 
women what we, as patriotic American women, can do to pro- 
mote a greater security for the United States. 

Forty different organizations of women have sent delegates to 
this conference. More than 2,000,000 organized American women 
are represented directly by these delegates, and we are sure that 
many millions of umorganized women have indirect representa- 
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tion here thro 


ugh a common viewpoint and a common patriotic 
spirit. We believe that this conference can speak authoritatively 
for a vast cross section of American womanhood—for those 
women whose sons, husbands, fathers, and brothers must bear the 
defense of the country if armed defense ever again becomes 


necessary. 

The things which are done and said at this conference will be 
transmitted to hundreds of thousands of women throughout the 
Nation, They will form the basis for action by these women in 
support of national defense during the coming year. This an- 
nual conference has grown in importance each year since it was 
instituted in 1925 until now the women’s patriotic organizations 
all look to it for guidance in their national-defense work. We 
have a great responsibility here, and we are grateful for the 
presence of so many of our country’s leaders and so many friends 
and well-wishers as we begin our endeavors. 

3 eee as alarmists— 
to us war has been a grim reali 

We are the daughters and 3 of the makers and de- 
fenders of this Nation. Throughout the generations the women 
of our families have accepted their responsibilities beside their 
menfolk. None have wished or hoped for peace more, but in 
spite of this desire the heritage of our womenfolk has ever been 


Our country has never been militaristic nor aggressive, has 
never been prepared, yet has this policy kept us out of war? No; 
rather it has needlessly sacrificed our menfolk, because they were 


untrained. 


Uniforms, drums, men have no glamor for us, for 
bt! has touched our lives and homes—is still touching many 

us. 

Our families have endured and sacrificed throughout succeeding 
generations to create these United States; we desire to contribute 
our share in the upbuilding and preserving of this Nation. There- 
fore we are willing to face grim facts—we refuse to bury our 
heads in the sand. 

We feel that the security of this Nation will come only through 
a safe, sane, and adequate p and as those women who 
know full well the of war in all its bitter aspects we 
are the women who have a right to speak about national defense. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15593) making appropriations for the military and nonmili- 
tary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I want to take a few moments 
of the time of the Senate to speak on the pending motion. 
The question before the Senate is the motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BLal xx] to reconsider the vote by 
which the committee amendment on page 15 was agreed to. 
That amendment consisted in striking out a provision which 
was put in the bill on the floor of the House without the 
approval of the Appropriations Committee of the House. 
The amendment thus put into the bill on the floor of the 
House is as follows: 

Provided, That none of the money appropriated in this act 

margarine 


shall be used for the purchase of oleo or butter substi- 
tutes for other than cooking purposes, 


The first testimony that was taken in relation to that 
matter was given before the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate when the War Department officials came before 
us to protest against the insertion of the provision. The 
facts which were then brought out disclosed that it is the 
policy of the War Department, and has been for many years, 
to buy butter for the troops in every case where it is prac- 
ticable to buy it; that in continental United States practi- 
cally every mess uses butter. That is true of the officers’ 
messes and of the soldiers’ messes. In some of the tropical 
countries it has been found impossible to get first-class 
butter or to keep it fresh if it is obtained. That is particu- 
larly true in places in the Philippines where there are no 
proper refrigeration facilities. For troops on the march and 
troops in maneuvers in those tropical regions it has been 
absolutely impossible to get fresh butter or to keep butter 
fresh if they started out with it from the post. 

Not against the protest of the troops, but with the express 
preference of the soldiers themselves, oleomargarine made 
out of animal fat is used in those cases. 

The effect of this amendment will not be to increase the 
sale of dairy products; the effect of the amendment will not 
be to benefit the dairy industry; because, as I say, wherever 
butter can be bought it is being bought at the present time. 
All that the amendment will do, if adopted, will be to de- 
prive the soldier of anything in the nature of butter or 
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butter substitutes when he is in the field in tropical coun- 
tries. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator why his 
objection could not be fully met in this way: Permit the 
vote whereby the amendment was adopted to be recon- 
sidered, and then amend the text by inserting, for instance, 
a provision to the effect that the restriction shall apply only 
to continental United States, so that it would have no effect 
in the Philippine Islands or in other tropical countries? 

Mr. REED. I am inclined to think that that would very 
much better it, although I do not know whether in the 
field and in the far south in the summer time it is practicable 
to keep mess butter fresh. We have tropical conditions in 
continental United States, especially in the Southern States, 
in midsummer. It is then just about as hot there as it is in 
the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true, but, except in time of war, 
our troops located in the southern parts of the United States 
would be at posts where refrigeration would be possible and 
butter could be kept fresh. 

Mr. REED. There is no trouble at all about the mess at 
posts, but when the troops are in the field it is sometime? not 
possible to keep butter fresh. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to suggest that the practical 
effect of standing by the Senate amendment will be this: 
The bill will go to the House of Representatives and the 
House will disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for 
a conference; then the conferees could arrange it so that 
the Senate would recede, with an amendment to the amend- 
ment such as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] sug- 
gests. 

Mr. REED. That is true. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I was not in the Chamber, being absent 
attending to other senatorial duties, when the proviso was 
stricken out. As the matter now stands I understand the 
proviso has been stricken out? 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH. And the motion of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania now is to reinstate it? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] 
has moved to reconsider the vote by which the proviso was 
stricken out. The question is on the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. SMITH. And should that motion prevail would the 
subsequent motion leave it stricken out? The purpose of 
the Senator from Wisconsin is to have the proviso stricken 
out? 

Mr. REED. No; his desire is to leave the proviso in, as it 
came from the other House. The committee is in favor of 
striking out the proviso. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I can not understand why it 
should be provided “that none of the money appropriated 
in this act shall be used for the purchase of oleomargarine 
or butter substitutes for other than cooking purposes,” when 
it is of record on the authority, perhaps of the greatest food 
expert this country has ever produced, the late Dr. Harvey 
Wiley, that under the present forms of manufacture oleomar- 
garine and other butter substitutes are as nutritious, whole- 
some, and palatable as is butter itself. ; 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want to go too deeply 
into that question; I am not an expert on it; for one reason 
and for another, I think the circumstances make it almost a 
matter of indifference in this case whether oleomargarine is 
or is not as good as butter. Will not the Senator let me 
explain just what the Army has done during the past year? 
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Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. The Army buys butter for two purposes: One 
for issue to the troops directly as a part of the ration, and 
the other for sale in the commissaries to the officers and 
their families. They buy oleomargarine for the same two 
purposes, one for issue and one for sale to officers and to 
enlisted men if enlisted men want to buy more than the 
ration. 

As I have said, the War Department has given the prefer- 
ence to butter and buys butter wherever it is believed it can 
be got fresh and kept fresh. In some places troops very 
much prefer and the officers’ families very much prefer to 
get pure oleomargarine, which is made of animal fat. The 
specifications are very strict as to purity and cleanliness. 
Those specifications, by the way, are printed in the Senate 
hearings, if any Senator cares to read them. It is not 
against the wishes of the men, it is not against the wishes 
of the officers, but it is at their request that a supply of 
oleomargarine is kept in hot countries. 

The Senator from Wisconsin yesterday cited Kipling’s 
Tommy Atkins, and all that, as if this was something of a 
discrimination against the enlisted man. It is not. This 
commodity is supplied to their messes at their request and 
by their preference because they would rather eat oleomar- 
garine than to eat rancid butter. There is no discrimina- 
tion against the troops whatsoever, and in the places where 
the troop messes use oleomargarine so do the officers use it. 
If it is possible to get fresh butter for the officers it is equally 
possible to get it for the enlisted men, and that is done, but 
where it is impossible for one it is for the other. 

Most of the oleomargarine which is served in the ration 
or is sold to the officers is used for cooking purposes; com- 
paratively little of it reaches the table for use as butter; 
and yet, although a great amount of it is used for cooking 
purposes, these are the figures: Last year the Army used 
4,084,868 pounds of pure butter and in the same period it 
used only 508,447 pounds of oleomargarine, most of which 
was for cooking purposes. The butter consumption was 
eight times the oleomargarine consumption, and the con- 
sumption of butter on the, table was much greater than 
eight times that of oleomargarine. Of the 508,000 pounds 
of oleomargarine which the Army used, 391,000 pounds were 
used for issue to troops and 116,000 pounds were sold 
through the commissaries to officers or enlisted men who 
voluntarily came to purchase it. 

That is the problem, if it can be called a problem. It is 
not in any way a discrimination against the dairy indus- 
try; it is not in any way a discrimination against the 
enlisted man, but oleomargarine is kept at their request 
and for their convenience because of the inability of the 
Quartermaster Department to provide pure butter at those 
places. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin restore the House provision just as it is? 

Mr. REED. His motion is to reconsider the action of the 
Senate in striking out that clause. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are many other articles other 
than butter covered by the amendment, are there not? It 
does not apply solely to butter? 

Mr. REED. Yes; this is the amendment on page 15, in 
line 11. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Is it not affected also by the amend- 
ment on page 27 striking out certain language in the House 
bill? 

Mr. REED. Oh, the amendment on page 27 has been 
agreed to. That merely refers to the source of the articles 
which are purchased; the amendment now under consid- 
eration refers to the nature of the articles and would apply 
to American-made oleomargarine in the same way that it 
would to foreign oleomargarine. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think there is a misunderstanding on 
the part of some Senators, judging from the questions they 
are asking the Senator from Pennsylvania. The pending 
question is simply to reconsider, and if it prevails the 
amendment of the committee will then be before the Senate 
and we can do whatever we please with it; we can amend 
it or adopt it or reject it. 

Mr. REED. Certainly; that is so. 

Mr. President, I have about finished, but I feel that I 
ought not to let this debate pass without reading into the 
Recorp what was said by General Moseley with regard to 
this item. He says: 

Oleomargarine is generally used for cooking purposes only, but 
in the Tropics and in a few places it appears on the table as a 
substitute for butter. The policy of the War Department is to 
encourage the table use of butter at all troop messes. Oleomar- 

e is used only when particular troop messes express their 
individual preference for this substitute. 

The proposed restriction, if enacted into law, would be ex- 
tremely difficult to enforce. The additional amount of butter 
that would be purchased under this limitation would be prac- 
tically nil. Furthermore, it would force hardship on military gar- 
risons stationed where it is impossible to store and issue dairy 
products in a palatable condition. The War Department requests 
the Senate to eliminate the restriction. 

So it can not be said that in any way what the amend- 
ment proposes is a discrimination against troops, but, on 
the other hand, it is a recognition of their own preference 
because of climatic conditions. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. REED. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. On the latter point, has there been 
any complaint on the part of the officers or enlisted men in 
regard to the present practice? 

Mr. REED. I have never heard a syllable of complaint; 
and after all, if they have a complaint it need not go beyond 
the mess sergeant, because he will get butter if the troops 
prefer it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Complaint, then, has not arisen on 
the part of those who are consuming these products? 

Mr, REED. Not at all. The only complaint I have heard 
is from some of those interested in the dairy industry, who 
mistakenly think that an amendment like this would in- 
crease their sales. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am not going to debate 
this question any further, except to suggest that what the 
Senate ought to do is to legislate upon this proposition. 
The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] has suggested 
that this amendment could go to conference and the Senate 
conferees could recede and accept the House provision with 
an amendment. Mr. President, there has been an almost 
universal feeling on the part of the Senate that legislation 
should not be made by conferees, but that the respective 
Houses should indicate the legislation they desire to enact, 
particularly the Senate, which is usually called upon to 
recede. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like also to call the attention of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, in regard to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Florida, that this particular lan- 
guage was inserted on the floor of the House. 

Mr. BLAINE. It was. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that it is safe to say that the commit- 
tee of the House is opposed to the language or they would 
have put it in when they had it before the committee. The 
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committee representing the Senate is opposed to it, because 
they have offered an amendment to strike it out. The con- 
ferees are going to be members of the committee from the 
Senate and the committee from-the House, and to think 
that that kind of an amendment would be agreed to in 
conference is preposterous. It seems to me that before a 
conference committee made up of members of the two com- 
mittees that are both on record against it such an amend- 
ment would stand about as much show as a snowball would 
in a very hot place. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator is exactly cor- 
rect about that proposition. All I am asking is that we 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate agreed to the 
Senate committee amendment. 

I appreciate to a certain degree what the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has stated with respect to the use of oleomar- 
garine in the Tropics. I think that is pretty much a mat- 
ter of habit; and the action of the War Department has 
been based upon a long practice, not upon what can be 
done if it desired to change that practice. Modern refrig- 
eration can deliver to the troops on the field and in maneu- 
vers butter that is perfectly fresh and wholesome. The 
same thing that causes rancid butter causes rancid oleomar- 
garine made out of animal fats except where the processors 
of oleomargarine use an ingredient which has been con- 
demned by all health experts as a preservative in oleomar- 
garine against the effect of rancidness. 

The amount of butter that is used by our troops, the only 
amount that they can use under Executive order, is 1% 
ounces daily. I submit that that is scarcely a sufficient 
amount of butter to make a respectable appearance on a 
hot cake at the breakfast table. The balance, therefore, is 
oleomargarine—not vegetable oleomargarine but oleomar- 
garine made out of animal fats. This amendment does not 
affect the use of vegetable oleomargarine, particularly with 
respect to cooking. 

I am perfectly willing to meet the objection of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania with respect to the use of butter in 
the Tropics. If my motion carries, if the action on this 
amendment is reconsidered, I will accept an amendment, if 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will offer it, providing that 
the amendment shall apply only to continental United 
States. If he does not propose it, I shall be very glad to 
propose the amendment myself. 

The Senate ought to have an opportunity to legislate upon 
this question; and the only way by which the Senate can 
have that opportunity is to vote to reconsider. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I believe in conserving 
the interests of the dairy producers of the country, and my 
attitude has always been very sympathetic toward the farm- 
ing interests generally of the country; but it does seem to me 
that we are going a long way when we attempt to prescribe 
the bill of fare or menu for our Army. 

That, in substance, is what this amendment means. If 
it is wise to place in a bill a provision that none of these 
funds can be used for the purchase of oleomargarine or other 
substitutes, then it is equally wise to place in the bill a pro- 
vision that only certain other classes of foods can be pur- 
chased for the Army. If we want to establish the policy 
and carry it to its logical conclusion, why should not other 
Senators and people representing other industries in this 
country seek so to circumscribe these expenditures as to 
compel the purchase of certain kinds of food, regardless of 
what those who consume the food may desire? I think it 
is going a little too far in the way of legislation. Why, I 
could with equal propriety offer an amendment to prohibit 
the purchase of citrus fruit from any State other than 
Florida. 

We have not heard of any complaint, so the chairman of 
the committee has stated, from those who are actually pro- 
ducing the products in question or those who are consum- 
ing them. From the statistics it seems that there is a very 
small percentage of butter substitutes used in the Army. 
There is absolutely no evidence here of any discrimination 
against pure butter, however. If there were, if those in 
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charge had so far forgotten themselves that they were dis- 
criminating against certain farm products or even any 
products of manufacture, then I think it would be very wise 
to provide in the law that no discrimination should be per- 
mitted. The provision which it is attempted to restore, 
however, sets up a policy of preference for certain products 
and a discrimination against others. It does seem to me 
it is going too far to attempt to legislate on this subject. 
If we are going to legislate on that subject, it is possible that 
some of the others of us could study the bill and prescribe 
that certain products could not be used that might conflict 
or compete to a certain extent with some products produced 
in our States—buckwheat against flour, or Jersey cow butter 
against other butter, as suggested by one of the Senators 
near by. 

If it is right to restrict by law the Army officers and 
soldiers in what they shall eat, then why not restrict all 
citizens on their diet? 

It is my opinion that the Senate has too many matters of 
great moment to the country for consideration to go into 
the business of writing bills of fare or menus for our Army. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Was unanimous consent requested 
for the reconsideration of this amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Chair is advised that a 


motion for reconsideration is pending. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote whereby this amendment was agreed to may be re- 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I shall have to object to that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, that is just what I 
thought the Senator from Pennsylvania would do; and I 
want to point out that this is a very extraordinary procedure. 

It is customary when these appropriation bills are taken 
up to ask unanimous consent to dispense with the formal 
reading of the bill and then to ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendments may be first considered. It is 


my observation that in the consideration of these bills where 


amendments are rapidly passed over without discussion 
unanimous consent is granted when any Senator finds an 
amendment upon which he desires to have debate. 

I am informed that there was no debate concerning this 
amendment. Now, the Senator from Pennsylvania, in charge 
of the bill, desires to take advantage of the fact that with 
only a few Senators present on the floor this amendment 
offered by the committee was agreed to without debate. 
Therefore Senators who desire to discuss this matter or to 
offer amendments have been precluded from having a con- 
sideration of the amendment or amendments thereto on 
their merits. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that no request for reconsideration was ever 
made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have just made one. 

Mr. REED. The Senator had not allowed me to finish. 
The Senator’s colleague [Mr. BLAINE] came to me several 
days ago and announced that he was going to move to re- 
consider. Instead of asking me to consent to a reconsidera- 
tion, which I would have done readily at that time, he 
entered a formal notice of a motion to reconsider, and we 
have gone along now for two days debating that motion. 

I think the request comes pretty late; but I am not dis- 
posed to choke off any discussion of the matter. If the 
Senator has some amendments he wishes to offer, I will 
withdraw the objection and allow reconsideration, so far as 
I am concerned. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] has suggested an amendment; and I point out the 
fact that the merits of the committee amendment have not 
been debated with that amendment pending before the Sen- 
ate. I simply wanted to serve notice, Mr. President, that if 
Senators in charge of these bills 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield in a moment —if Sena- 
tors in charge of these bills are going to take advantage of 
unanimous-consent agreements entered into to prevent the 
consideration of amendments on their merits, when I am 
present on the floor there will be no more of those unani- 
mous-consent agreements entered into. 

Mr. REED. Of course the Senator can make his threat 
as he pleases; but what I am concerned with is getting this 
bill acted on and through. We spent nearly six hours in 
the Senate yesterday, and most of the time we listened to 
a debate on political conditions in the State of Alabama. 
At the rate we are going, we are losing ground rather than 
making it up. 

If the Senator has some amendments to propose, I think 
the wise thing to do would be to allow him to have a recon- 
sideration, so that he can offer them. For that reason, I 
withdraw my objection to the request for unanimous consent 
for reconsideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
withdraws his objection. Is there objection to the recon- 
sideration? The Chair hears none, and the amendment is 
reconsidered. 

The question now is upon agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the committee, which will be stated. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated 
first. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, line 11, after the numerals 
821,237,708“ and the colon, the committee proposes to 
strike out: 

Provided, That none of the money appropriated in this act shall 
be used for the purchase of oleomargarine or butter substitutes 
for other than cooking purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think it is only necessary 
to point out to the Senators the danger of any such legis- 
lation as is proposed. By incorporating this kind of lan- 
guage in the bill, we are attempting to determine what food 
shall be used by the soldiers. We might as well come in 
here and say that they must have griddle cakes made out of 
wheat flour rather than buckwheat flour, or any other form 
of bread that they see fit to eat. We had as well prescribe 
the manner in which they shall cook their food as to say 
what, according to the tastes of the soldiers, they shall have 
for their food. 

Besides that, Mr. President, it is evident here that some 
one interested in some form of edible fats wants to have 
more or less of a monopoly of it so far as the Army and 
Navy are concerned. As has been suggested, we might go 
a step farther and limit the butter to that from Jersey cows, 
on the ground that we prefer that to butter from Guernsey 
cows. Some of us like one kind better than the other. It 
opens up a field that we can not afford to open. Besides, 
it makes us ridiculous; and I object to being put in that 
category. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Nebraska for a question? 

Mr. SMITH. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. The real object of this language put in the 
bill by the House, as I understand, was for the benefit of 
the farmers of the United States engaged in the production 
of butter. We have on the statute books now quite a number 
of laws in reference to oleomargarine. 

Mr. SMITH. Which ought never to have been there. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be. I am not going to argue 
that matter now. I merely want to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that I think this language is in 
perfect line with all that kind of legislation. It could just 
as well be said that when we were limiting the uses of oleo- 
margarine, or providing by law conditions for its use, we 
were interfering with what the consumer wants, That is 
true. $ 
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Mr. SMITH. The Senator reccgnizes that those laws 
were passed under the camouflage that these substitutes 
were being sold as butter, and not as substitutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. It is true, I think it will have to be 
admitted, that the consumer is not consulted in this case. 
The same thing is true with every tariff bill. We put a tariff 
on something so as to keep out the imported product. It 
may be that there are some consumers who will prefer to 
buy and prefer to use the thing that we keep out by our 
tariff bills. 

Mr. SMITH. That is just what the tax on oleomargarine 
is. It is the tariff business run mad. It is putting a tariff 
against one domestic article in favor of another. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am simply calling the attention of the 
Senator to what I believe to be the consistency of supporting 
this kind of an amendment. It seems to me it is in perfect 
harmony with other legislation. While I concede that the 
objection the Senator makes to it has some merit, it could 
be applied with equal force to all other similar legislation. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no, Mr. President. The original legis- 
lation putting a tax on oleomargarine was passed under the 
guise that we did not want oleomargarine sold as butter; 
but none of us have ever dared to go far enough to say that 
we will not let certain citizens of ours eat oleomargarine 
if they want to, even though the tax is placed on it. It is 
an entirely different question. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, in order to meet the objec- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania, I offer an amend- 
ment. On page 15, at the end of line 14, I move to strike 
out the period and to insert a comma and the words “ or for 
use outside of continental United States.” 


COURT-MARTIAL OF MAJ. GEN. SMEDLEY D. BUTLER 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Washington Herald this 
morning, and quite a number of other papers, carry articles 
on the front page regarding the arrest of Gen. Smedley D. 
Butler for making a comment upon a hit-and-run drive of 
Mussolini. Much ado has been made over this incident, 
and this great American general is under arrest, and he is 
going to be court-martialed. He must bow his head, crawl 
in the dust, and apologize to Mussolini, the most red-handed 
tyrant on the face of the earth. 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, jr., told Gen. Smedley Butler 
of a ride Mussolini took in an automobile in Rome, Italy, 
when a child was struck down and killed by his car; it was 
claimed that Mussolini remarked, “ What is one life in the 
affairs of a state?” I submit to the Senate and to others 
who hear me that that sounds exactly like Mussolini. 

Mr. President, I stood in this place three years ago and 
related facts which have never been disputed, of Italian 
Masons who were murdered at the instance of Mussolini. 
One hundred and thirty-seven of them, as I recall, were 
killed in one night in Florence, Italy. They were followed 
to their lodges, some of the lodge rooms being in four or five 
story buildings, they were butchered and thrown out at the 
windows, their loved ones viewing their mangled bodies on 
the sidewalks below. 

The grand master of Masons in Italy, I am told one of 
the finest character ever produced by that great country, 
was sent to prison by Mussolini and put in a dark dungeon, 
and they kept him there until his eyesight failed and his 
health was broken, when he was sent off in confinement 
somewhere, where he is now eking out a miserable existence. 

As an American, I am getting tired of this kowtowing and 
toadying to this puffed-up monarch of the Old World. I 
can not understand why we must hasten to apologize to 
Mussolini. Before I would subject this fine American gen- 
eral to humiliation I would investigate the facts. If Mus- 
solini was guilty of running down that child and killing it, 
why should Gen. Smedley Butler be made to apologize for 
condemning such a brutal and inhuman act? 

If it was found that it was not true, then let Gen. Smedley 
Butler say in his own way that he had been misinformed by 
some man, which he would no doubt be glad to do, and that 
he regretted the occurrence. But when this thing hap- 
pened the machinery of the State Department of my Gov- 
ernment was set in motion and this great American is drawn 
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into the meshes of a court-martial. He is not allowed to 
have his friends talk to him, or to talk to any friend, until 
this very important matter is settled. What are we coming 
to in this country? 

Let me read to the Senate what the Washington Herald 
said: 


Two persons came forward yesterday and said they had heard 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, jr., tell the Butler repeated, that Mus- 
solini had run down a little girl with his automobile and remarked, 
“ What is one life in the affairs of a state? One was P. MacInnes 
Neilson, a Pittsburgh business man, and the other was Clarence H. 
White, of Portland, Oreg. Both, according to dispatches, said they 
had heard Vanderbilt tell the story just as Butler repeated it in his 
Philadelphia speech. 

Mr. President, I simply want to enter my protest against 
the procedure that is being had regarding this matter, and I 
want to tell the Senate now that I challenge anybody to 
investigate the facts of this statement. The people of Italy 
have been disarmed by Mussolini. We frequently hear it 
said, “If they are not satisfied with Mussolini, why do they 
not take up arms and rebel and overthrow the Govern- 
ment?” They have no arms. We all know about the 
heroism displayed by the men of that proud nation who 
followed Garibaldi to victory years ago. The liberty-loving 
Italians of to-day have been stripped of their firearms. 
There is a penalty, a fine and imprisonment, if any Italian 
is found with a firearm in his possession unless Mussolini has 
given him permission to have one. That is the monarch 
who is lording it over Italy, and when that monarch runs 
down a child, as is said by an American citizen to have been 
done, and a general of the United States Marine Corps com- 
ments upon the sad and sorrowful and brutal incident he 
is pulled into the meshes of a court-martial and he must 
be humiliated and punished. 

I want to suggest to those in charge of Gen. Smedley 
Butler that if they want to elect him to the highest office in 
the gift of the American people let them convict him for 
indulging in free speech and expressing his views on the 
reckless and deadly drive of Mussolini. The American 
people are sick and tired of this toadying to foreign poten- 
tates. Foreign entanglements! Where is the upstanding, 
proud American spirit which used to flourish in this land of 
the free and home of the brave? 

Mr. President, let me call attention to another incident 
of interest to some of our American citizens. The New York 
Herald Tribune of Wednesday, January 21, 1931, carried 
a very remarkable and interesting article. My attention was 
first called to it by a distinguished American citizen of 
Italian descent. He is a famous doctor. He is an upstand- 
ing, fine American. He has done more to drive Fascism, 
with all of its hellism, out of the United States than any 
one man I know. I refer to Dr. Charles Fama, of New York 
City. He called me over the long-distance phone and 
brought this remarkable article to my attention. Listen 
to it: 


Anthony Campagna, of New York City, made Italian count by 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy. 


The King of Italy bestows the title of Italian count upon 
one of the leaders of the Fascist movement in New York 
City. He was born in Italy, but he is now an American citi- 
zen, and here we are permitting the King of Italy, at the 
instance of the mad monarch Mussolini, the head of the 
Fascist movement, to confer the title of Italian count upon 
a citizen of the United States. 

We have reached the point where this Nation is imposed 
upon by foreigners more than any other government on the 
earth. When will we wake up and stop these infringements 
upon American rights and intrusions upon the things that 
pertain to the welfare and safety of this great Republic? 

The Constitution of the United States prohibits any per- 
son holding an office or position of trust under the United 
States from receiving an appointment or office or title from 
any prince or king or foreign state. 

Mr. President, I submit to the Senate and to the country 
that we ought to prevent American citizens from accepting 
titles from any foreign power. After reading this article 


and talking with Doctor Fama over the telephone, I intro- 
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duced a bill, which I had referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, making it unlawful for any American 
citizen to accept or hold any title conferred by a foreign 
power. z 

Senators, it is time we were paying more attention to the 
welfare of our country as a whole and resenting these in- 
trusions and these infringements upon the rights, the dig- 
nity, and the glory of this great Government of ours. 

I am going to expect the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to report that bill out; and if I can not get it reported out 
I am going to move to discharge the committee from the 
consideration of the bill. As long as I am a Member of 
this body I am going to defend my country, its welfare and 
its honor, in every way I can, and try to hold it true to the 
purpose of its creation. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15593) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to withdraw the 
amendment I presented, and to offer another amendment in 
its place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). The 
Senator from Wisconsin withdraws his amendment, and of- 
fers another amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. After the word “ substitutes,” in 
line 13, page 15, the Senator from Wisconsin moves to add 
the words “ for use within continental United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the proviso, which the committee pro- 
poses to strike out. 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President, I do not think that is 
necessary. If the House language is to remain in the bill at 
all, there ought to be no objection to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what difference is there be- 
tween the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin and 
the House language? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Wisconsin would make the 
House provision applicable only in the United States. If the 
House provision is going in at all, though I do not think it 
ought to, then his amendment ought to be agreed to. I do 
not interpose any objection to his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. [Putting 
the question.] The amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the question now recurs on the 
House proviso as amended, and I take it that the question is, 
Shall the action of the committee be approved; that is, shall 
the Senate agree with the committee in its amendment 
striking out the whole proviso? 

Mr. HEFLIN. In that event, to sustain the committee, 
we should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED. I would vote “yea,” because I think the 
House provision is wrong. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, is not the par- 
liamentary situation now such that the question is on the 
adoption of the committee amendment? The Senate com- 
mittee reports recommending that the provision be stricken 
out. 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And the question is, Shall we 
agree to striking out the provision of the House? 

Mr. REED. That is it. A vote “yea” is agreement with 
the committee. A vote “nay” is agreement with the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A vote “nay” goes a little further than 
that and means agreement with the House subject to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REED. Yes. On that question I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). On this 
vote I am paired with the senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Hastincs]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I have a 
pair on this yote with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Rosinson]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr, WAGNER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
PATTERSON]. I am not informed how he would vote on the 
pending question if present. I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Has the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In view of my general pair with that 
Senator I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CAREY. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Butxiey]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Watcort] and vote yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Has the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a pair with that Senator. I 
transfer the pair to the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Govtp]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 
I am informed that he would vote as I have voted. There- 
fore I will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GILLETT (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
am informed that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Srmmons], with whom I have a general pair, would vote as I 
have voted on this question. Therefore I let my vote stand. 

Mr. WATERMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] to the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DENEEN] and vote yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was requested to announce that the 
following Senators are necessarily absent on official business: 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grone], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Brock], the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. SWAN- 
son], and the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs]; and 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Prine] with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Ashurst Goff Keyes Sheppard 
Barkley Goldsborough King Smith 
Black e McKellar Smoot 
Bratton Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway Hatfield Morrison Trammell 
Carey Hawes Morrow Walsh, Mass, 
Connally Hayden Moses Waterman 
Couzens Hebert Oddie Watson 
Davis Heflin Phipps Williamson 
Fess Jones Ransdell 
Fletcher Kean 
Gillett Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 

NAYS—22 
Blaine Dill Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Frazier Norris Vandenberg 
Brookhart Howell Nye Walsh, Mont, 
Capper Johnson Partridge Wheeler 
Cutting La Follette Shipstead 
Dale McGill Steiwer 

NOT VOTING—29 

Bingham Glass Pine Swanson 
Blease Glenn Pittman Townsend 
Brock Gould Robinson, Ind. Tydings. 
Broussard Harrison Schall Wagner 
Bulkley . Hastings Shortridge Walcott 
Copeland McMaster Simmons 
Deneen McNary Steck 
George Patterson Stephens 
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So the amendment of the committee to strike out the 
proviso, as amended, was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, which I ask may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Insert at the proper place in the 
bill the following: 

To defray the expenses of the Army Band in attending the 
Confederate Veterans’ Reunion at Montgomery, Ala., on June 31, 
Ne including transportation and Pullman accommodations, not 

to exceed $5 per day each for actual living and incidental ex- 
penses for the leaders and members of said band: while en route 
to, in attendance at, and returning from said reunion, $7,500. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, this is an item which has 
already been authorized by a bill which passed the Senate 
this week, and therefore I take it that it is an additional 
item called for under paragraph 1 of Rule XVI and is in 
order. I see no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield for that purpose? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Kendrick Sheppard 
Barkley Fletcher Keyes Shipstead 
B Frazier King Smith 
Gulett La Follette Smoot 
Blease Goff McGill Steiwer 
Goldsborough McKellar Stephens 
Bratton Gould Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Hale Morrison Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Morrow 
Broussard Harrison Vandenberg 
Capper Hatfield Norbeck Wagner 
Caraway Hawes Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Carey Hayden Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Connally bert Oddie Waterman 
Couzens Watson 
Cutting Howell Phipps Wheeler 
Dale Johnson Ransdell 
Davis Jones Reed 
Kean Robinson, Ark. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Arkansas has the floor. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING DROUGHT AND UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, many Sena- 
tors feel that there has been inexcusable delay in the final 
disposition of what may properly be termed and what I 
think all the Senators regard as emergency legislation. That 
complaint or criticism is not applicable to the Senate. This 
body has passed some six or seven measures which are 
regarded as essential, if not indispensable, to proper action 
on the part of our Government, and all those measures 
are emergent in character. The only one truly falling in 
the class of relief measures that has so far been enacted 
into law is the $45,000,000 feed, seed, and fertilizer loan 
joint resolution, and in order to secure its enactment it 
became necessary for the Senate to yield the most impor- 
tant and material provision. Had fair consideration been 
given to that joint resolution, it seems to me quite probable 
that it would have been favorably disposed of with the 
provision retained that authorized loans, on such security 
as might be obtainable or required, for the purpose of sup- 

plying food as well as feed, seed, and fertilizer in connection 
with the production of crops. 

There is.no Senator who at this time fails to realize that 
the restriction of the loans under the measure which has 
been passed to the purchase of feed, seed, and fertilizer 
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renders it difficult, if not impossible, to use the funds for 
relief within the areas affected by the drought. If it is 
necessary to make an explanation at this time of that state- 
ment, I desire to say that it should be understood that the 
customary process of financing crop production in a large 
portion of the area involved is to execute first mortgages 
on the crops. When a first mortgage has been executed 
for one purpose, it exhausts that security, and, as everyone 
can readily understand, renders it quite difficult to obtain 
further advances from other sources than that backing the 
first mortgage. So up to this date there has been no com- 
prehensive measure of relief. 

It is not my purpose to enter upon argument at this time, 
but rather to make a statement of facts as I conceive them, 
which I believe will be helpful in securing the enactment 
of very important legislation. 

The chairman of the Appropriations Committee, the leader 
of the majority, and, in fact, many Senators on the ma- 
jority side of the Chamber, have contributed promptly to 
the passage of the measures to which reference has been 
made, and if the same fair disposition, if the same purpose 
to act promptly had been displayed by other departments 
of the Government, the work of this session would be much 
further advanced than it is, and the cry of distress which 
we have all heard and to which the Congress has failed to 
respond would have been answered. 

Realizing the peril to any fair program of relief, I took 
the privilege of conferring with my colleagues, and in a 
conference held this morning, participated in by all Sen- 
ators of the minority, except some two or three who could 
not be reached or who had imperative engagements else- 
where, some conclusions were arrived at which it seems to 
me proper should be stated. 

The conference recognized the imperative necessity for 
the prompt enactment of the following emergency measures: 

First, the amendment to the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill, appropriating $25,000,000 for general relief 
purposes. The opinion was unanimous that this sum, 
added to such funds as may be made available for dis- 
tribution through charitable organizations, is essential in 
order to supplement the relief work now being carried on 
and to meet the requirements of the early, if not the imme- 
diate future. 

There is and there will be no objection within my knowl- 
edge to a modification of the amendment in conference 
so as to specify another agency than the Red Cross to dis- 
tribute the funds. Some have suggested that the Salva- 
tion Army be employed; others have thought, inasmuch 
as that is an English corporation, it would be best for us 
to employ some other agency. I see no objection to impos- 
ing the task on the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, or the Secretary of Labor, or the Secretary of 
Agriculture, or all three of them, constituting a commis- 
sion for that purpose. 

It is not my intention to try to determine what agency 
can best accomplish the end which the Senate had in mind 
when it adopted the amendment now under discussion. 
The body at the other end of the Capitol proceeded to hold 
hearings, and now, after the lapse of nearly two weeks 
since the amendment was adopted by the Senate, propose 
to throw the matter into conference and enter upon a 
process of obstruction and opposition which, I think, is cal- 
culated to result in the final defeat of the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. 

It has been said in the press that, even if the bill should 
fail, the practice which has heretofore been resorted to in 
some instances, namely, of adopting a joint resolution mak- 
ing available equivalent sums to those appropriated for the 
current fiscal year might be relied on. It is the opinion 
of those with whom I have conferred that no such joint 
resolution will be acceptable, in view of the course that is 
being pursued by those who would propose it. If the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill shall fail because of 
the inability to reach an agreement in conference, there 
will be, in all probability, no joint resolution of the char- 
acter te which I have referred. 
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The second feature of emergency or relief legislation 
passed by the Senate unanimously at least twice is ex- 
pected to be renewed by my colleague the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] in the early future when a 
general appropriation bill is under consideration. I refer 
to the amendment authorizing loans through the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to farmers in the drought area for the 
purchase of food necessary to crop production. That 
amendment, if incorporated, will be insisted upon to the 
end. As was stated a moment ago, it has already passed 
the Senate twice by unanimous votes. 

In this connection, it is to be noted that the General 
Assembly of the State of Arkansas—which State is perhaps 
more affected by the drought than any other—has under 
consideration a bill authorizing bond issues for the purpose 
of supplying funds with which to make loans to farmers to 
use in the production of their crops. According to an Asso- 
ciated Press report, the bill to that effect passed the house 
of representatives yesterday afternoon. Whether such 
bonds, if authorized by the State of Arkansas, could be dis- 
posed of upon a satisfactory basis, is a question I am not 
prepared to discuss. It is, however, referred to in an article 
in the New York Times published this morning; and at the 
conclusion of my remarks I shall ask that that article be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. ` 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Whether or not such bonds 
or obligations on the part of the State be issued, and whether 
or not they can be sold, this proposed $15,000,000 Federal 
fund for loans has every basis upon which a seed loan can 
rest in morals and in economics; and, as I have already said, 
if it had been agreed to, much of the difficulty that has been 
experienced could have been avoided. In any event, the 
$15,000,000 Federal fund contemplated by the amendment 
referred to will be necessary. 

The third feature of emergency legislation to which refer- 
ence is now made is the joint resolution of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper], authorizing the use for relief purposes 
of 20,000,000 bushels of wheat now owned by the Govern- 
ment or one of its agencies. That measure passed the 
Senate by unanimous vote. It was incorporated by a vote 
of 46 to 16 in the bill which is soon to be passed here, the 


Army appropriation bill. It is the third measure which we | said: 


feel is essential. 

Fourth, the Senate passed the bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to use $5,000,000 of the $45,000,000 ap- 
propriated for seed, feed, and fertilizer, in supplying, upon 
his own terms, capital stock for agricultural and livestock 
loan credit corporations. That measure, approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and unanimously passed by the 
Senate, is awaiting hearings in a committee of the body at 
the other end of the Capitol. Within a few days the time 
will have approached when it will be too late to accomplish 
the purposes for which it is intended, since everyone must 
understand that the season is near at hand when arrange- 
ments must be made for crop production. 

A fifth item is the $3,000,000 provision incorporated in the 
deficiency appropriation bill for rural sanitation and kin- 
dred purposes, designed to be used as a wise precaution 
against epidemics and diseases which are likely to occur, due 
to undernourishment and other conditions which threaten 
many communities. 

Sixth: There was adopted by the Senate an amendment 
to the agricultural appropriation bill to reappropriate 
moneys collected on the seed, feed, and fertilizer appropria- 
tion of 1930, and to make them available for 1931 in certain 
States named in the original appropriation. This is also 
regarded as an essential measure of relief which it is in- 
sisted by members of the conference shall be enacted. 

This statement is made in order that it may be well under- 
stood that the provisions referred to, or acceptable substi- 
tutes therefor, represent what in my judgment and I be- 
lieve in the judgment of many others is the minimum of 
emergency measures required by existing conditions in order 
to escape what many of us would like to avoid—an extra 
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session of the Congress. It is not intended, in giving em- 
phasis to the measures which have been enumerated, to 
estop or preclude the presentation of or insistence upon 
other measures, but it is to make clear that nothing substan- 
tial is being done and that the passage of these measures is 
essential. Almost two-thirds of the present short session of 
Congress has passed. Half the time of this body has been 
consumed in the consideration of statements and evidence 
relating to conditions that require extraordinary remedies. 
We have accepted the facts presented and acted upon them; 
but it is not sufficient for the Senate alone to act. It is 
necessary, as everyone knows, to have the action of the body 
at the other end of the Capitol and the approval of the 
President of the United States. 

This statement means that those who concur in its gen- 
eral terms, those who concur in the general conclusions 
which it expresses, are determined to do everything in their 
power to secure the passage of measures which ought to be 
passed without great difficulty. It is intended, not as a 
threat, but as a fair statement of the purpose of those of 
us who, in good faith, are desiring to cooperate for the en- 
actment of necessary and wholesome legislation required in 
the protection of the interests of the people of this Nation. 

I ask leave to have printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks the article from the New York Times to which I 
have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That consent has already been 
given. Without objection, the article will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the New York Times of January 30, 1931] 
ARKANSAS HOUSE VOTES $15,000,000—LEGISLATORS PASS DROUGHT BILL 

DESPITE GOVERNOR’S WARNING OF BOND LIMITATION—SENATE RE- 

JECTION LIKELY—ANOTHER MEASURE, MORE SURE OF ACCEPTANCE, 

CARRIES $1,500,000, TO BE RAISED BY NEW TAX 

(Special to the New York Times) 

LIrrrLe Rock. ARK., January 29.—Despite a warning by Governor 
Parnell in his message to the assembly that the State had reached 
the limit of its bonding power, the house passed the Fleming bill 
to-day, providing for a bond issue of $15,000,000 for the relief of 
drought distress. The vote was 77 to 14. 

Representative Charles Fieming, of St. Francis County, wept as 
he described conditions in his district, where 4,200 are being aided 
by the Red Cross. He declared that only through State aid could 


thousands of lives be saved. 
Representative Hall, of Van Buren, in supporting the measure 


“Our distressed people have been humiliated by men of national 
prominence, and it is up to us to take care of them.” 

The minority against the bill warned that the bonds could not 
be sold and that the action of the legislators was a futile 
Governor Parnell had said that bonds authorized by the State 
last year to the amount of $5,000,000 were still unsold in the 
hands of bankers. 

Comptroller Howard supported the governor with a statement 
of the State’s bonded indebtedness. 

The senate is expected to kill the bill or the governor to veto it. 

Later in the day a measure, which is more likely of passage by 
the senate, came out of the agricultural committee of the house, 
and a companion bill was introduced in the senate. It provides 
for a bond issue of $1,500,000 carrying 6 per cent interest and 
guaranteed by a half-mill property tax. To make sure of getting 
the money at once, it would be transferred from the highway 
fund, where much of the State bond money has been sunk. The 
measure would set up a loan fund for farmers, working in con- 
junction with the Federal intermediate credit bank. 

Representative W. C. Blackwell, chairman of the agricultural 
committee, obtained a special place on the calendar for the bill. 

In the meantime Governor Parnell evolved a scheme for a 
$20,000,000 bond issue for “farm to market roads,” which is to 
be secured by an increase of 1 cent in the gasoline tax, which is 
now 5 cents a gallon. 

The proposed new bonds, however, are a provision for the future 
and the fund would not be available for two years. Under normal 
conditions this proposal probably would go through, as Arkansas 
has a State road system of 9,000 miles, much of which could be 
improved. 

The comptroller’s report sent to the legislature declared that 
the State would be unable to issue any new bonds for five years. 

“The State has an authorized debt for highways, Confederate 
pensions, institutions, and school fund of more than $165,000,000,” 
he said, and faces the job of paying interest of from 4½ to 6 
per cent on more than $130,000,000, even after the pending high- 
way issue is disposed of. The total reyenue from the population 
of 1,800,000 for 1929-30 was only $22,414,721. Gasoline and auto 
taxes produced about half of this. In addition there are the 
property tax, tobacco tax, severance tax, income, insurance, fran-, 
chise, inheritance, and inspection taxes. 
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“Highways received out of this 74½ cents of rer dollar; 
schools, 12½ cents; Confederate pensions, 7 cents; ties, 1% 
cents; prisons, 1 cent; and all other agencies, 3 ½ cents.’ 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I also ask to have printed 
in the Recorp in connection with my remarks an editorial 
from the Washington Daily News and another from the New 
York Evening World. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of Friday, January 30, 1931] 
SAVE THE RED CROSS! 


Eleven men and women sitting around a table in Washington 
have marred the record of the American Red Cross as the greatest 
agency of mercy in the world. These 11, out of the Red Cross 
central committee of 18 members, have voted that the Red Cross 
can not accept the administration of the funds for general relief 
purposes as provided for under the terms of the bill which has 
passed the Senate and is now pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

We do not attack the Red Cross—the unselfish rank and file of 
members in the 3,500 chapters throughout the country which con- 
stitute that splendid relief organization. But we do challenge the 
Judgment of those 11 board members who presumed to reverse the 
very purpose of the Red Cross and refused the duty laid upon the 
Red Cross by the congressional charter under which it operates. 

Those 11—5 of whom were appointed by the President—are 
Nang! in Congress with acting under partisan political pressure 
by Hoover, who is also president of the Red Cross. That has not 
been proved. But certainly no one can deny that the astounding 
action of the Red Cross board is in direct line with the Hoover 
policy of preventing Federal relief for the unemployed who are 


The Red Cross board statement that it can not administer this 
proposed relief, if true, would be a complete indictment of the 
incompetence of that organization. But we have too much faith 
in 3,500 Red Cross chapters of the country—faith based on the 
record of those chapters during the war and in other emergen- 
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It is not the efficiency of Red Cross workers and chapters that 
needs worry the country; it is the arbitrary and contradictory 
policy of the Red Cross board. 

In line with the Hoover policy of the known facts 
regarding the extent of needed relief, Judge Payne, as chairman of 
the Red Cross, told the Senate committee on January 6 that the 
Red Cross fund of $5,000,000 was adequate for all drought relief. 
Four days later he was forced to admit that he had misled the 
country and Congress, and so had to call for an additional 
$10,000,000 fund from the public. If Hoover and the Red Cross 
board had not been minimizing the serious situation for many 
months a large fund would have been raised long ago by the 
public and a Federal appropriation probably would have been 


unnecessary. 

On January 6 Judge Payne testified to the Senate committee re- 
garding the proposed Federal appropriation for unemployment 
relief, which the Red Cross is not now touching: 

“If the Congress of the United States should say that they 
want the Red Cross to do something, we would do it.” And in 
saying that, Payne was merely stating the obvious fact that so 
long as the Red Cross operates under a co ional charter for 
the specific purpose of administering relief in “national calami- 
ties,” it can not honorably refuse to administer such a fund. 

But on January 27, Judge Payne and his board voted to defy 
Congress and to refuse relief funds. What influence made Payne 
and the board reverse Red Cross policy within those three weeks? 

Whatever the influence at work, the Red Cross board exceeded 
its authority—which is to administer relief, and not to make 
political policy. 

Which brings us to the situation of Herbert Hoover, President 
of the United States and president of the Red Cross. He should 
disavow and have the Red Cross board disavow the political action 
of January 27. He must rescue the Red Cross from the political 
mud into which it is slipping under his administration. The 
future of this great and useful organization must not be risked 
for the purpose of politics. 


[From the New York Evening World of Thursday, January 29, 
1931] 
THE RED CROSS PLAYING POLITICS WITH HUMAN MISERY? 

The strange action of the Red Cross in refusing the $25,000,000 
Congress would appropriate for the relief of starving women and 
children is utterly indefensible. 

It is nothing less than a tragedy that there is ample justifica- 
tion for the complaint made in the Senate by thoroughly re- 
putable public men that the Red Cross is being used, with its 
eonsent, for political purposes. 

Its action is a reminder that not much more than three weeks 
ago it announced, and the President of the United States let it 
be understood, that the Red Cross had ample means to care for 
the distress in the drought sections. 

It was not until after farmers, whose children were hungry, 
rioted in an Arkansas village that this contention was dropped. 
It was not until Congress began to act on an appropriation that 
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it made its appeal to the public for funds. That 
so late, the response has been disappointing. ee eing 

It is evident to everyone that the appeal should have been 
made weeks ago. But the President of the United States, as 
usual belittling distress, was clearly against the publicity. The 
active head of the Red Cross fell in line. 

It is time, to use the President’s own expression, to stop this 
“playing politics with human misery.” The Congress has ap- 
propriated before and the Red Cross has been glad to avail itself 
of the funds to perform its humane mission. 

Why this sudden change? 
saree 8 Hoover been able to drag the Red Cross into 

cs 

What a pity! For many years we have all thought of the Red 
Cross as dedicated solely to the alleviation of human suffering, 
have applauded it, contributed to it, had confidence in it. The 
action it has just taken will shock millions, and if it results in 

5 the confidence of the public it will be a public 


8 Red Cross must reconsider that strange decision—in justice 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15593) making appropriations for the military and non- 
military activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish to engage the 
attention of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] for 
just a moment with reference to one of the amendments 
contained in this bill, on pages 27 and 28. 

We have heretofore discussed the language stricken out 
by the Senate committee as provided in the House to the 
effect that— 

None of the appropriations in this act shall be available for the 
purchase for use within the limits of the United States of any 
raw materials not produced within the limits of the United States 
or any articles or supplies containing materials or manufactured 
of materials not produced within the limits of the United States, 
except (1) articles, materials, or supplies purchased for experi- 
mental purposes, (2) crude rubber and com ts of ammuni- 
tion or of mixed metals not procurable within the United States, 
and (3) as may be authorized expressly by law. 

The Senate substituted language that seems to give the 
War Department discretion in the purchase of supplies not 
produced in the United States. 

I wish to state that I am in sympathy, as a general propo- 
sition, with the proposal that the War Department and the 
entire United States Government ought to limit their pur- 
chases to articles produced or grown in the United States 
wherever that is practicable and possible. On a number of 
occasions I have had up with the War Department the pro- 
tests of certain American lumber producers against the pur- 
chase of any sort of lumber or wood material by the Quar- 
termaster General’s office in supplying the needs of the War 
Department unless the wood or lumber was grown in the 
United States. In reply to letters and conversations between 
the Quartermaster General and myself, it has been stated 
that there are certain specifications of the War Department 
which make it necessary to import small quantities of 
mahogany lumber for use in the supplies of the War 
Department. 

I wish to inquire of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
whether, under the language which he has substituted for 
the House provision, the War Department will still have 
reasonable discretion in the purchase of materials necessary 
in the War Department, as they have been doing with 
respect to this lumber situation or furniture or anything 
made out of lumber. 

Mr. REED. I am glad the Senator has asked the question, 
because it gives a chance to call attention to the policy of 
the department. In effect, what we do by the language the 
Senator has quoted is to make permanent law out of what 
is the present policy in the department. 

As to lumber, the Assistant Secretary of War, who has 
charge of procurement, testified that all of the new sets of 
furniture that they are purchasing for officers are made 
from lumber that is made in this country from walnut, and 
all that they are purchasing for noncommissioned officers is 
made of American oak. There is some quantity of ma- 
hogany furniture being bought, a diminishing quantity each 
year; but, as to that, he testifted that it is being purchased 
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only to fill in sets that are now in use, to keep the sets of 
the same wood in the same room; and the necessity for that 
is evident. Last year about 90 per cent of the purchases of 
furniture were of American wood, and the percentage will be 
even larger next year and in the years to come. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if I understand the Sena- 
tor and the War Department, mahogany lumber—the pur- 
chases of which I am informed amount to about $200,000 a 
year—is the only type of lumber being used except that 
which is being produced in the United States, and that 
grows out of the fact that no mahogany is produced in this 
country. So that under this language the War Department 
can, wherever it is necessary, utilize its ability to purchase a 
certain type to fill out sets where they have to fill them out 
in order not to have diversity of furniture in a given room, 
or something of that sort. 

Mr. REED. Yes; it has that power. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, I just want to say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that I think I am in full accord 
with him with reference to lumber, but after we had a very 
thorough discussion of this provision, it seemed that this 
was about the best course for us to pursue. The House 
provision, it was demonstrated very clearly, could not be ap- 
plied, and we hope that in conference we will be able to work 
out a satisfactory provision. 

I would like to see a provision prohibiting the purchase of 
lumber except that produced in the United States; but, as I 
have said, we compromised on this proposition in the hope 
that in conference we could work out an even more satisfac- 
tory provision, 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems to me the substance of the 
Senate committee provision is a reasonable provision. It is 
subject to some flexibility, which seems to me to be wise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. REED. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, that it ask a conference with the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. REED, Mr. Jones, Mr. BuyeHam, Mr. Harris, and 
Mr. FLETCHER conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent that the War De- 
partment appropriation bill be printed with the amendments 
of the Senate numbered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, for a number of years there 
has been considerable agitation in this country for the old- 
age pension, and that sentiment has been growing and grow- 
ing so rapidly, in fact, that a number of States have already 
adopted it. 

I am rather impressed by the statements in the Old Age 
Security Herald for February, 1931, which contains quota- 
tions from the messages of 15 different governors urging 
upon the legislatures or the people of their States the desir- 
ability of old-age-pension legislation. In this article there 
are quoted excerpts from the message of each of the various 


governors and a list of the names of the governors is 


printed. 

It is a rather striking fact that among these 15 governors 
there are 8 Democrats and 6 Republicans and 1 Farmer- 
Labor governor, showing that it is not a partisan matter 
at all. 

I know of no movement in this country that is more 
worthy of support, and which it is more important to encour- 
age, in my judgment, than the movement to provide a fund 
by which the aged poor may have the comforts of life among 
their friends in the communities in which they have lived. 
It seems to me that the experience of those States which 
have already adopted old-age pensions justifies the claim 
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of the supporters of the movement throughout the country 
that it costs no more to provide for the aged poor by means 
of pensions than by providing county poor farms or poor- 
houses, which have been so long used in this country as a 
method of taking care of those who have grown old and 
can not take care of themselves. 

For the reason I have stated, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in this part of the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, the names of the 15 governors to whom I have 
referred, and also the excerpts from their messages. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Old Age Security Herald, February, 1931] 
FOURTEEN GOVERNORS DEMAND OLD-AGE PENSIONS—UNPRECEDENTED 
NUMBER OF LEGISLATURES URGED TO TAKE ACTION 5 

The most sweeping and unprecedented movement for old-age 
security was launched by 14 governors of States as widely scat- 
tered throughout the country as Connecticut and Oregon by 
requesting their legislatures to study the situation and enact 
pension laws for the indigent aged. 

The messages of these governors, calling for the abolition of 
the poorhouse and justice to the aged poor, sent 1931 off to a 
flying start as the most fruitful year for old-age-pension legisla- 
tion in the history of the country. Nearly every legislature in 
session, under the leadership of their chief executive and many 
legislative leaders, are expected to give serious consideration to 
the problem, and a goodly percentage are expected to crown their 
efforts by the enactment of suitable legislation. 

While most of the governors urged the enactment of new legis- 
lation, the Minnesota, Massachusetts, and New York chief execu- 
tives called for improvement and extension of their existing laws. 

“ Penury in advanced age is a misfortune which may beset us 
all,“ declared Gov. Wilbert M. Brucker, of Michigan. Gov. Julius 
L. Meier, of Oregon, called for the abolition of the poorhouse. 
“Old-age pensions are not charity,” the latter declared. Gov. 
Wilbur M. Cross, of Connecticut, urged that all the facts be mar- 
shaled promptly to pave the way for a pension law, while Gov. 
Charles W. Bryan, of Nebraska, impressed upon his legislature the 
“growing need” of a just solution of the problem of the aged. 
Gov. Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, pledged the full powers of 
his office to secure an old-age-pension law. Gov. C. Ben Ross, of 
Idaho, declared that old-age pensions are not only more humane 
but more economical,” while Gov. George P. W. Hunt, of Arizona, 
urged that the States’ pioneers should be allowed “a direct 
pension from the State.” 

OPPOSITION ILLOGICAL—GOVERNOR BRUCKER 

Enactment of a pension law was urged by Governor Brucker 
upon the members of the Michigan Legislature in his inaugural 
message on January 8. . 

“The physical and social welfare of our people is more and 
more becoming a matter of State concern,” declared the governor. 
“Without objectionable paternalism, the State has gradually 
thrown safeguards around its afflicted, its indigent, and its under- 
privileged. The security against want, of its aged, who have been 
rendered dependent upon others in their nonproductive years, now 
claims our attention. It seems to me that any argument against 
the principle of old-age pensions must fail of logical support. The 
principle has, in fact, been practiced in modified form in our own 
State in the past. Penury in advanced age is a misfortune which 
may beset us all. It is, therefore, our common obligation to assist 
those who are stricken in old age.” 

The legislators were urged to analyze carefully and accept the 
“best features” of the pension bills to be introduced. 

GOVERNOR MEIER URGES OREGON LAW 


“The poorhouse should be abolished forever!“ 

With this call, Gov. Julius L. Meier, in his first message to the 
Oregon Legislature, advocated the establishment of a system of 
old-age security. 

“ Old-age pensions,” he said, are not charity and we must not 
allow them to appear as such, as it is the duty of the State to 
provide for the aged. Old-age pensions have been adopted in 
a number of States, and I recommend the adoption of similar leg- 
islation in Oregon.” 

GOVERNOR CROSS FOR EARLY ACTION 


Gov. Wilbur L. Cross, in his inaugural message to the Connecti- 
cut Legislature on January 7, urged a study of the old-age security 
needs “ with a view to early action.” 

For the aged who, though not ill, are in distress, as many as 
12 States have enacted an old-age-pension law,” the message 
declared. 

Governor Cross said he was in favor of the principle of pensions, 
and urged upon the legislature “ to marshal all the facts from tha 
experience of other States pertinent to the subject.” 

“It is but a step,” the governor continued, “from the relief of 
the unemployed and the tuberculous to the relief of the aged 
who in their latter years fall into poverty and distress with no 
children or other relatives to assist them. For them now it is. 
usually Over the hill to the poorhWise.’ 

“Throughout the country, church, labor, humanitarian, and 
other organizations are endeavoring to find a substitute for this; 
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assume its present character a hundred years ago with the domi- 
mance of the laissez-faire theory of government in the United 
States and Great Britain. You are all aware how Charles Dickens, 
in novel after novel, intervened to stay the onward march of a 
relentless competitive system which then began to grind down the 
poor and the unfortunate.” 


“AGED DO NOT WANT CHARITY "—-GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT 


Improvement of the New York pension law, which went into 
effect on January 1, when the first payments were made, was urged 
by Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who declared in his inaugural mes- 
sage on January 7 that “our American aged do not want charity, 
but rather old-age comforts to which they are rightfully entitled.” 
He advocated consideration of a wider, contributory-insurance 
plan. 

CLOSE THE POORHOUSE—GOVERNOR BUCK 


In Delaware, where an official commission has presented the 
draft of a bill for old-age pensions, whose chances for passage are 
excellent, Gov. C. Douglass Buck, who appointed the commission, 
declared that “any pension bill that reaches those in greatest 
need must provide for the class of dependents now in almshouses. 
When these old folks receive an annuity the poorhouses will be 
deserted, except for a few pathetic, bedridden cases for which a 
State home or infirmary will have to be established.” The gov- 
ernor urged the “closing of the poorhouse,” which would mean a 
saving to the taxpayers. 


PRESS FOR IDAHO LAW 


Enactment of an old-age pension law was advocated by Gov. C. 
oe in his first message to the Idaho Legislature on Janu- 
ary 6. 

The governor's declaration was supported by the biennial report 
of C. K. Macy, State commissioner of public welfare, who proposed 
old-age security legislation as a “humanitarian measure.” Mr. 
Macy proposed a minimum pensionable age of 65 years. 


GOVERNOR OLSON FOR COMPULSORY ACT 


Following the great victory for old-age pensions in Minnesota 
last election day, when the largest counties voted to put into effect 
the optional State law, Gov. Fred Olson in his inaugural message 
to the legislature on January 6 strongly recommended the enact- 
ment of a law assistance to the aged compulsory and uni- 
form throughout the Commonwealth. 

“A number of counties,” said the governor, “have adopted the 
old-age pension plan by a popular referendum, indicating to a 
considerable degree that the people of this State favor the plan. 
To produce uniformity and to avoid further election expense, I 
recommend the passage of a compulsory old-age pension law which 
will apply to all counties in the State.” 

Following the governor's leadership, State Senators Nordlin, 
Lennon, and Morin jointly introduced a bill to carry out his rec- 
ommendations. In order to make possible payment of pensions 
voted last November a bill has been introduced providing that 
county officials may transfer moneys from any of the county 
departments to the old-age security division. 


AGE LIMIT REDUCTION ASKED BY GOVERNOR ELY 


Reduction of the minimum age limit of 70 years in the old-age 
pension law of Massachusetts, which is to go into effect on July 1, 
1931, was advocated in the inaugural message of Gov. Joseph B. 
Ely before the legislature on January 9. 

The retiring chief executive, Gov. Frank G. Allen, in a review of 
his administration, cited the enactment of the old-age security 
statute as one of the important achievements “ which it is believed 
will place Massachusetts in the front rank in the care and protec- 
tion of its aged citizens.” 

Many editorials praised Governor Allen for his share in the 
adoption of the law. 

“The underlying principles of the statute,” said Mr. Allen's re- 
port, “are adequate assistance at home, individualized treatment 
of each case, and local administration under State supervision.” 

Governor Ely proposed that the law be improved from time to 
time so as to adequately serve its purpose, particularly mention- 
ing the need of reducing the age limit. His said: “ Dur- 
ing the last decade rapid progress in the development of indus- 
trial machinery has so increased our ability to produce manu- 
factured goods that industry finds itself in a position where sufi- 
cient production can be obtained with much less man power. 
The natural tendency of this situation is to release from pro- 
ductive employment many men and particularly men of advanced 
years. 

“In response to this condition and in recognition of those who 
have lived worthy lives only to find themselves incapable of self- 
support in their declining years the law for the assistance of the 
aged was enacted at the last session of the legislature. The Com- 
monwealth is now committed to the principle of that act, and it 
will become our duty from time to time to so modify and correct 
its provisions that it will more adequately meet the purposes for 
which it was created. I think you will find that this is particu- 
larly true in reference to the age limit of the present act, and 
that it should be reduced.” 

WIDESPREAD SUPPORT FOR NEW JERSEY LAW—GOVERNOR LARSON 


“Tt is apparent,” declared Gov. Morgan F. Larson, of New Jersey, 
in his legislative message, “ that there is a widespread, representa- 
tive support for some appropriate form of relief for the needy 
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problem in a 
constructive way, with due regard both to the relief of the needy 
and to the importance of a sound plan for financing such 
support.” 


“AN IMPERATIVE PUBLIC DUTY” 


The following plea for pension legislation was made by Gover- 
nor Adams in addressing the Colorado Legislature: 

“I think it may not be justly said that the proposed old age 
pension law is an adventure in socialism. Certainly it is no new 
adventure in that form of government. If the old age pension law 
be socialistic, then our present method of maintaining the poor 
and the homeless, young and old, is socialistic, for, long before 
this Government of ours was established, the care of the indigents, 
old and young, had been recognized as an imperative public duty. 
To-day, and longer than the memory of anyone who may read 
this, there has been in almost every county having a large popu- 
lation, publicly owned or publicly leased buildings known by 
various names, such as county farms, county homes, and county 
poorhouses. Who has not read with moist eyes Over the Hill to 
the Poorhouse’? And yet its author, Will Carleton, who wrote 
this kindly reproach upon a well-meant institution while he was 
yet a young man, has been dead for 18 years. 

“If the old-age pension be socialistic, then our present system 
of caring for the poor is also socialistic and there can be no 
impropriety in improving that which we have been operating for 
centuries. No one will contend that our present system of 
caring for the poor and aged does not stand sorely in need of 
improvement.” 

GOVERNOR BRYAN URGES PROMPT STUDY 


Investigation of the needs of aged citizens of Nebraska by a 
committee of the legislature was proposed by Gov. Charles W. 
Bryan in his inaugural address on January 8. 

The proposed committee, urged the governor, should be in- 
ee to report a set of recommendations for possible legis- 

on. 


Said the governor: 

“Permit me to call your attention to the growing need of a 
provision for the financial needs of those who have reached old 
age and who are unable to provide the necessaries of life. The 
question of old-age insurance is absorbing the minds of many 
people who feel a moral obligation to give some thought to the 
needs of humanity.” 

A referendum of the voters on the question of old-age pensions 
was recommended by Gov. George White to the Ohio Legislature 
in his annual message on January 20: 

Said the governor: “There is no doubt of a growing popular 
sentiment in this direction, with the principles of which I am 
frank to say I am personally in hearty accord.” 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT REPEATS HIS PLEDGE 


Gov. Gifford Pinchot who, on January 20, was inaugurated for 
the second time as chief executive of Pennsylvania, pledged 
himself again and again to pension legislation during and after 
the election and campaign. 

In his inaugural message the governor declared unequivocally: 

“I will use the full power of my office to secure old-age pen- 
sions for the helpless poor.” 


PENSIONS ECONOMICAL 


C. Ben Ross, Governor of Idaho, declared in his message that 
“the experience of our sister States in connection with the old- 
age pension laws has proved that it is not only more humane 
but more economical to care for those who are thrown upon 
the public for support, in their own homes or in their of resi- 
dence, where they are usually surrounded by friends or relatives, 
than by attempting to place them in State-owned institutions.” 


PLEADS FOR AID TO ARIZONA PIONEERS 


In Arizona, Gov. George W. P. Hunt announced that legislation 
for old age security will be introduced in the legislature. “ - 
rience has demonstrated that the interests of the State and of 
the beneficiaries of our solicitude would be best served when these 
pioneers are allowed a direct pension from the State. 

“TI am a firm believer in the principle that pioneer citizens of 
our State who have an honorable record in the upbuilding of our 
commonwealth, and who find themselves in need in their declin- 
ing years, should have the sympathetic aid of the State.” 


URGES WYOMING LAW CHANGE 


The Wyoming law has been inoperative due to the lack of pro- 
vision for raising funds to finance old-age security. Gov. 
Frank C. Emerson, in his recent message, advocated an amend- 
ment to authorize county commissioners to make levies for pen- 
sion payments. A bill embodying a financing amendment has 
already been introduced in the legislature. 

The governor's message said: 

“In my message to the nineteenth State legislature I recom-: 
mended consideration of legislation designed to provide pensions 
for the unfortunate who had reached old age without sufficient 
means of support. In this age of industrial adjustments, in which 
the advent of the machine and the displacing of manual labor is 
an important factor, many who have given honest service to 
society in their better days come to the evening of life without a 
competence. The attention of society must be directed to this 
class. Care of aged in private homes rather than in institutions 
seems good policy.” 
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HONOR ROLL OF PENSION GOVERNORS 


The following 15 governors urged prompt consideration of old- 
age needs and suitable legislation in their messages opening their 
legislatures: 

PE Tibur M. Brucker, Michigan; Charles W. Bryan, Nebraska; O, 
Douglass Buck, Delaware; Wilbur M. Cross, Connecticut; Joseph B. 
Ely, Massachusetts; Frank C. Emerson, Wyoming; George W. P. 
Hunt, Arizona; Morgan F. Larson, New Jersey; Julius L. Meier, 
Oregon; Fred Olson, Minnesota; Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; C. Ben Ross, Idaho; 

White, Ohio; W. H. Adams, Colorado. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, let me add that I have a bill 
pending in the Committee on Pensions which proposes that 
the Federal Government shall match appropriations with 
the State governments for the purpose of maintaining the 
old-age pensions in the various States. I have repeatedly 
tried to get hearings on the bill, and have been unable to 
do so, but I am glad to say that I have a promise of the 
appointment of a subcommittee for that purpose. 

I think the time has come when the Federal Government 
should match the appropriations of the States, and en- 
courage the building up of State pension systems, rather 
than to attempt to build up a separate Federal system. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE, JUSTICE, AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16110) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice and for the 
judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have upon various occasions 
attempted to have the Senate take up for consideration the 
motion which has been pending for many months to recon- 
sider the vote by which Senate bill 202, a measure to pro- 
vide for the deportation of certain alien seamen, was passed. 
I think I have been very patient over the ineffectual efforts. 

I had an understanding, as I supposed, with the leaders 
on the other side that when certain appropriation bills, 
which have already been passed, had gone through the Sen- 
ate the motion to reconsider would be in order, and that 
the motion could then be taken up. I feel that the time 
has come when I must insist upon consideration of this 
motion, and I move ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That motion is not in order at 
this time. There is a motion pending. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations if he will not yield to allow 
me to move to proceed to the consideration of the motion 
which is now pending, to reconsider the vote by which Sen- 
ate bill 202 was passed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I feel that I must insist upon 
my motion to take up this appropriation bill. I will say to 
the Senator that no other appropriation bill has been re- 
ported and is pending on the calendar to come in after this 
one, and will not be for probably a day or two, and I am 
hoping that this appropriation bill will not take a great deal 
of time. So the Senator will have a chance, of course, if he 
can get recognition, to take up the question in which he is 
interested. But I do not feel that I can lay the bill aside 
at this time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill to which I have re- 
ferred passed the Senate in May of last year, asI recall. A 
motion to reconsider was made in time by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Govrpl, who was the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. That motion has been pending 
ever since. I have brought the matter to the attention of 
the leader upon the other side and of the assistant leader, 
the Senator from Oregon, and received what I believed were 
assurances that when certain appropriation bills were out 
of the way they would aid in securing consideration of this 
motion. 

I have been willing to not interfere with or displace ap- 
propriation bills. I concur in the view that the appropria- 
tion bills should be passed as soon as possible; but it does 
seem to me that it is a little unfair to delay this matter 
longer, and I beg the Senator from Washington not to press 
his motion but to allow me to proceed with my motion for 
reconsideration. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I must say to the Senator 
from Utah that there was not a definite promise on my 
part that his bill could come up. I did express the view that 
he was entitled to have early consideration of his matter; 
that, of course, he would have to take his chances in the 
matter and that I would cooperate that he might have an 
opportunity to present his proposal during this session at 
as early a date as possible. Beyond that there was nothing 
more than a very friendly and cordial feeling involved. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when I had the conversation 
with the Senator from Oregon two appropriation bills had 
been reported, and I received the impression from what was 
said that when those appropriation bills were out of the 
way—and the War Department appropriation bill was one 
of them—I would then have the support of my friend and 
others upon the other side for the consideration of this 
motion. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the meantime other 
things have occurred. The able Senator has permitted the 
distinguished junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL] 
to get in his prohibition bill. At no time did the assistant 
leader ever intimate that it was expected that an appro- 
priation bill should give way to his proposal. 

It is customary, as the Senator from Washington has said, 
to go forward with appropriation bills, and there is no appro- 
priation bill ready to follow the one now being proposed, and 
unquestionably the Senator from Utah at an early date will 
have an opportunity to get action on his motion, to which he 
is entitled. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, may I have the assurance of 
the Senator from Oregon that, if the motion of the Senator 
from Washington shall prevail and the appropriation bill 
shall be taken up, as soon as that bill has passed, I may 
have his support to take up the motion to reconsider to 
which I have referred? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is an unusual request. 

Mr. KING. I know it is, and the situation is unusual. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Oregon is a modest 
Member of the Senate, with 95 others. The junior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] probably would feel, by reason 
of his bill having been partially considered, that he should 
have precedence over the Senator from Utah. The Senator 
from Wisconsin and the Senator from Nevada have matters 
which are on the steering committee’s program. The Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hate] has a bill concerning the construc- 
tion of ships, which he wants to bring up. I say to the 
Senator, without committing myselfi—I can commit only 
one—that he is entitled to early consideration for his motion, 
and I will cooperate with him along that line; but whether 
he can get recognition from the Chair, or whether he can 
get the first opportunity to be heard, depends upon his skill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator that 
the matter to which I am referring should have precedence 
over the measures to which he now refers for the reason that 
the bill to which I refer passed the Senate nearly a year 
ago, and this motion has been pending during the interven- 
ing period. It does seem to me that when legislation has 
received the approval of the Senate, and is held up by a 
motion to reconsider, in the interest of orderly procedure 
and the final disposition of matters which have received the 
attention of the Senate, the motion to reconsider should have 
precedence over what might be denominated new measures, 
no matter how important they may be. 

Of course, I appreciate the importance of getting appro- 
priation bills out of the way, and have cooperated in every 
possible way to aid my friends upon the other side in moving 
those bills out of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 16110) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations with amendments, 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I give notice that as soon as 
the appropriation bill which is now before the Senate has 
passed I shall ask the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the motion to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate bill 202 passed the Senate, and I hope the friends of that 
measure will be here and give support to the motion when 
it is made. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the appropriation bill now 
being before the Senate, I make the usual request, that the 
formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill 
be read for amendment, and that the committee amend- 
ments be disposed of first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Washington this question: If any of the 
committee amendments shall be agreed to in the absence 
of some Senator interested, that there may be an under- 
standing that the votes may be reconsidered without any 
objection being interposed. 

Mr. JONES. I am perfectly willing to agree to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that at 
the very first opportunity I desire to call up for considera- 
tion the bill providing a 44-hour week for postal employees. 


under the circumstances to state that 
Columbia prohibition bill has received partial consideration, 
of course, I shall make every effort to see that it is not 
further displaced and that it has its proper consideration 
at the present session, as it stands at the head of the pro- 
gram of the steering committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Does the Senator from Montana 


Ashurst Fess Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 
Barkley Fletcher Keyes Sheppard 
Frazier pstead 
Black George La Follette Shortridge 
Blaine Gillett ill th 
Blease Glass McKellar Smoot 
Borah Glenn Stel wer 
Bratton McNary Stephens 
Goldsborough Metcalf Swanson 
Brookhart Gould Morrison Thomas, Idaho 
Hale Morrow Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Harris Moses Townsend 
Capper Harrison Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Hatfield Norris Tydings 
Carey Hawes Nye Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Oddie Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Heflin Phipps Walsh. Mont. 
Cutting Howell Pine Waterman 
Dale Johnson Pittman Watson 
Davis Jones eeler 
Dill Reed Williamson 


Kean 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I take leave to 

address the Senate with reference to a bill which it is my 

to introduce at the conclusion of my remarks. It 
deals with the subject of spotted fever, a malady to which 
the human family is subject, which hitherto has been con- 
fined to the Rocky Mountain region, but which threatens 
to envelop in its ravages the entire country. 

A chart which I have had placed on the wall of the Sen- 
ate shows the number of cases which have been reported 
within the periods indicated thereon, the number of deaths 
which have resulted from the disease, and the percentage 
of fatalities. 

It shows that in the State of Montana, while the record 
was kept, from 1914 to 1930 there were 498 cases, with 134 
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deaths, a fatality rate of 26.91 per cent. In Wyoming 
from 1923 to 1929 there were 527 cases, with 113 deaths, a 
fatality percentage of 21.44. In the State of Colorado 
from 1885 to 1929 there were 245 cases reported, with 49 
deaths, a fatality percentage of 20. In Oregon, from 1913 
to 1921, there were 549 cases, with 104 deaths, a fatality 
percentage of 18.94. In the State of Nevada from 1911 to 
1929 there were 201 cases, with 33 deaths, a fatality per- 
centage of 16.42. In the State of Washington from 1904 
to 1929 there were 42 cases, with 5 deaths, a fatality per- 
centage of 11.9. In the State of California from 1903 to 
1929 there were 95 cases, with 11 deaths, a fatality per- 
centage of 11.59. In Utah from 1915 to 1929 there were 
203 cases, with 14 deaths, a fatality percentage of 6.89. 
In the State of Idaho, where the records have been inter- 
mittent, from 1910 to 1916 and 1921-22, there were 2,873 
cases, with, however, only 95 deaths, a fatality rate of 4.16. 

The affection, Mr. President, is particularly virulent in 
restricted sections, the death rate being particularly high. 
One of those regions is in the western part of Montana 
in the famous Bitter Root Valley. The Bitter Root range 
of mountains marks the dividing line between the States 
of Idaho and Montana. The Bitter Root Valley is upon 
the eastern slope of that range. It is a highly fertile, 
highly productive, and densely populated valley. It was 
for many years the seat of the famous stock farm of 
Marcus Daly. 

The State of Idaho, as will be observed, had a very low 
death rate as compared with the number of people affected, 
but during the past year 1930 there were in the Payette 
Valley five deaths from this disease. 

The State of Montana has expended something like 
$350,000 in the study of the causes and prevention of the 
disease and its eradication. Some years ago it constructed 
a laboratory at Hamilton in the Bitter Root Valley at a 
cost of something over $60,000. Its investigations have 
been carried on in conjunction with the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, the University of Chicago, the Rocke- 
feller Institute, the Harvard Medical College, and the Bu- 
reau of Entomology of the Federal Government, as well 
as the Bureau of Entomology of the State of Montana. 

It was discovered that the disease is transmitted from the 
wood tick to the human family by the bite of the wood tick. 
The discovery was made by Dr. H. T. Ricketts, associated 
with the Chicago University, some 15 years ago. The in- 
vestigations began in the year 1902 and have been prosecuted 
by the various organizations to which reference has been 
made from that time to this. Doctor Ricketts himself fell 
a victim to the investigations which he was prosecuting, not 
however from the bite of the tick, but from typhus fever 
which he contracted in Mexico while prosecuting investiga- 
tions looking to the discovery of the cause and eradication 
of this disease. 

The wood tick is known scientifically as the Dermacentor 
andersoni. It was supposed to be confined entirely to the 
Rocky Mountain region. It has more recently, however, 
expanded the field in which it operates to take in the States 
farther east, North and South Dakota as well as Nebraska. 
The cases which have been reported from those States are 
of a rather mild form of infection, but it is disclosed that 
one year the infection may be mild and in a subsequent year 
it may be extremely virulent and deadly. 

The region infested by the Dermacentor andersoni is in- 
dicated upon the chart to which I invite attention. As will 
be seen it extends from Canada on the north down to and 
including a considerable portion of Colorado and New 
Mexico upon the east, so that all of that region, being about 
one-eighth the entire area of continental United States, is 
now the home of this deadly pest. It transmits not only 
spotted fever, but three other diseases. It carries tularemia, 
it carries tick paralysis, and it carries another fever known 
as Colorado tick fever. 

To the east of the region thus so infested clear to the 
Atlantic coast, is found an insect not distantly related 
known as the dog tick. It has now been demonstrated in 
the laboratory in the experimentation carried on that the 
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dog tick is also a carrier of this same fever. It has been 
disclosed that the region over which is found the dog tick 
or Dermacentor occidentalis overlaps the region within which 
is found the Dermacentor andersoni, the wood tick. So this 
Dermacentor variabalis is probably already infected by the 
Dermacentor andersoni in the region in the neighborhood of 
western North Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska, and 
the infection is likely to be carried to the ticks that may 
transmit it to human beings clear on to the Atlantic coast. 
The map before me shows the region in which that tick is 
prevalent. The wood tick or the Dermacentor andersoni 
does not extend, as it will be observed, to the Pacific coast, 
but on the Pacific coast the dog tick or variabalis is found, 
and another tick which is related to it known as the 
Dermacentor occidentalis, and the region in which those two 
ticks are found upon the west coast also overlaps the region 
in which the wood tick is found, and is likely to be in the 
same manner affected. 

This chart here [indicating] shows the region in which 
the disease is now particularly prevalent. It will be ob- 
served that it is extending some considerable distance to the 
north as well as to the east, as indicated by the light 
shading on the chart. 

Another peculiarity about the disease is that it reaches 
a high level some years and then recedes, the existence of 
it being indicated upon the chart to which I now point. 
There was a high percentage of fatalities in the year 1915, 
as also indicated upon the chart; again in 1922 and again 
in 1929. Apparently the infection comes to a large extent 
in cycles of seven years. 

After having discovered the origin of the disease, or the 
insect by which it is transmitted to the human being, efforts 
were made to control and eradicate the disease. It has 
been found that the tick will not propagate unless it is able 
to gorge itself with blood. That blood it gets from rodents— 
gophers, squirrels, rabbits—and it likewise assails and at- 
tacks the larger domestic and wild animals, and thus is 
propagated, and the disease transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another. An effort was made to control it by 
destroying all of the small wild animals in the infected 
region and keeping domestic animals out of the region 
during the season of propagation. Likewise the domestic 
animals were treated; they were dipped; but it was found 
rather impracticable to undertake to control it in that way. 
A vaccine, however, or serum has been developed which has 
proven very efficacious in reducing the virulence of the 
disease and securing to some extent immunity from it. 
That was the work chiefiy of the Federal Bureau of Public 
Health. 

An effort has likewise been made to control the disease 
by the cultivation of parasites. The Bureau of Entomology 
of the State of Montana, presided over by Doctor Cooley, 
some six years ago brought from France a parasite which 
TAE ee Eee eee eee ae 
has been found to be able to withstand the rigors of 
Montana climate, so that it is expected in time that the 
propagation of the wood tick will be destroyed by means of 
the parasite. Recently Doctor Cooley went to South Africa, 
where he is on the hunt for another parasite whi 


heretofore stated at Hamilton in the Bitter Root Valley. The 
production of this serum is a very perilous undertaking. It 
is produced by grinding up the adult ticks that are shown to 
be virulently affected. In handling these and in the investi- 
gations carried on seven deaths have occurred among the 
force of the Public Health Service. 

The serum is now produced there in quantities not suf- 
ficient to supply the demand for it, as the area that is in- 
fected increases and the number of cases grows. The Public 
Health Service now desires to take over the entire work and 
to have the laboratory at Hamilton transferred to the Fed- 
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eral Government and a duplicate of the structure erected, 
chiefly for the purpose of producing the necessary serum, 
which ought to be produced in a building quite separate and 
apart from that in which the experimentation is carried on, 
because of the risk that all those engaged in the work run 
if brought into contact during the production of the serum 
with the infected tick. 

The State of Montana, of course, is quite willing to have 
the surrender made, and the bill merely provides that the 
Surgeon General shall acquire from the State of Montana 
the laboratory at Hamilton, together with its equipment at 
the cost thereof, not to exceed $75,000, and that it shall be 
permitted to erect the necessary duplicate of this building 
for the purpose of furnishing adequate quarters to carry on 
the experimentation and to produce the serum. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there not a precedent for what the 
Senator is asking in the transfer by the State of New York 
of the quarantine station at the port of New York? It will 
be remembered that formerly the State of New York made 
all of the examinations of foreigners who came from abroad. 


It was seen, however, that the project was national in char- 


acter and affected all the States. So the State of New York 
took up with the Federal Government or the Federal Govern- 
ment took up with the State of New York—I have forgotten 
just which it was—the acquisition of the station, and the 
Federal Government did purchase it and reimburse the 
State for the expense it went to in building laboratories, and 
so forth, for the quarantine station. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thank the Senator for the 
suggestion. It would seem to be an apt one. 

As I have indicated, Mr. President, the problem has long 
since ceased to be a local one and has become in every sense 
a national problem, not only by reason of the extent to which 
the infection now exists but more particularly by reason of 
the possibilities of its extending over the entire country, as 
I have indicated. 

Mr. President, I am told by the clerks at the desk that 
bills of this character, dealing with the public health, have 
in the past been referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
It seems to me rather an inappropriate place to send them, 
but it is a matter of no consequence to me where the bill 
shall go, and unless there is objection I ask leave to intro- 
duce a bill and have it referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas of Idaho in the 
chair). Without objection, the bill will be received and so 
referred. 

Te bill (S. 5959) authorizing the purchase of the State 
laboratory at Hamilton, Mont., constructed for the preven- 
tion, eradication, and cure of spotted fever, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have here a 
Memorandum prepared by Doctor Spencer, of the Public 
Health Service, which deals with the problem in a better way 
than I have undertaken to state it. I ask that the memo- 
randum may be incorporated in the Recorp as a part of my 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The memorandum is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM OF Rocky MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER AND CERTAIN 
OTHER TICK-BORNE CONDITIONS OF THE Rocky MOUNTAIN 
REGION 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever is a disease of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region and adjacent areas. It is transmitted to man by the 
bite of the Rocky Mountain spotted-fever tick, Dermacentor ander- 
sont. In parts of the affected area it has been an important 
8 problem since pioneer days, but in recent years the 
problem has become more accentuated as the result of more favor- 


region. Prevalence 
has increased in many sections and there has been a doubling in 
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have been continuous since that year. The organizations prin- 
cipally concerned have been the United States Public Health 
Service, the Montana State Boards of Health and Entomology, the 
Montana State College, the Federal Bureaus of Entomology and 
the Biological Survey, the University of Chicago, Harvard Medical 
School, and the Rockefeller Institute. 

The first significant and fruitful studies were those of Dr. H. T. 
Ricketts and his associates of the University of Chicago, 1906 to 
1910. Their investigations showed that Dermacentor andersoni, 
the common wood tick of the Rocky Mountain region, was the 
agent which infected man. 

This investigation was overlapped by a joint study by the State 
entomologist of Montana, the Bureau of Entomology, and the 
Bureau of the Biological Survey. This group worked out the life 
cycle of the tick and its host relationship to the various wild and 
domestic animals. It was determined that the tick usually com- 

letes its life cycle in two years, the larval, nymphal, and adult 
icks feeding in successive years, the first two stages infecting 
almost all species of native rodents, while the adult ticks were 
found to feed on the mammals, both wild and domestic. 
It is the adult tick which bites man. 

The combined results of all these studies suggested that only a 
small percentage of ticks are infected. Numerous rodents were 
found susceptible to experimental inoculation but no large ani- 
mals, The infection was presumably kept alive in nature by a 
combination of the passage of the virus through rodents and 
hereditary transmission of the virus from infected female ticks to 
their progeny. ' 

On the basis of these results, it was supposed that an effective 
control p directed against the wood tick could be initiated. 


In 1913, therefore, the Legislature of Montana created the State. 


board of entomology for the study and control of this disease. 
Control operations were initiated in the Bitter Root Valley that 
same year and this organization has since directed activities of 
that State against spotted fever and other tick-caused diseases. 

The results of the tick-control work begun by the State of 
Montana in 1913 were not what had been expected and it became 
apparent that there was too little information concerning the 
means by which the infection is perpetuated in nature. Further 
investigations, therefore, were initiated in 1920. These soon re- 
sulted in finding that another tick, the rabbit tick, Haemaphysalis 
leporis-paluetus, an abundant parasite of rabbits, which it in- 
fests in common with the wood tick, was an apparently important 
agent in keeping the virus alive. Fortunately this tick does not 
bite man. This and other results, combined with a considerable 
increase in prevalence of human infection in spite of control pro- 
cedure, indicated the need for investigations of too extensive a 
nature for the State of Montana to support alone. 

Accordingly, in 1921, the Public Health Service, which had been 
active in investigation and control work from 1903 to 1917, was 
again asked to enter the field. In the fall of that year this 
bureau began the most comprehensive investigations of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever yet undertaken. The most important 
result has been the production of a preventative vaccine. Other 
results of ce have been the accumulation of data indi- 
cating (1) a considerable spread of the endemic area with in- 
creasing prevalence in many sections, (2) that in some sections in 
which no human cases have occurred the virus is smoldering in 
nature in a low-grade form which become sufficiently virulent to 
infect man, (3) that it is likely that the maintenance of the dis- 
ease in nature is a less simple procedure than formerly supposed 
and that control will prove a very difficult matter, and (4) that 
the spotted fever tick, already known to convey Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever and to cause tick paralysis, also is an important 
agent in the transmission of tularemia. Recent investigations in 
Colorado indicate that this tick is responsible for the transmis- 
sion to man of still a fourth disease—Colorado tick fever. 

As a result of the successful use of the Public Health Service 
vaccine and the increasing demand for it, the State of Montana 
has recently built at Hamilton, in the Bitter Root Valley, a 
modern and specially constructed laboratory primarily for its 
manufacture. The cost of this building was $60,000. 

In this historical summary it has only been possible to mention 
a few of the more significant facts. In general it may be stated 
that every increase in knowledge has added more and more to 
the complexity of the problem. 

In spite of extended laboratory experiments and the efforts of 
many practicing physicians there is no known therapeutic agent 
of the slightest value. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SPREAD 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever occurs in parts of the States of 
Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Nebraska, and has recently appeared in Canada. The total 
area involved is about one-eighth the continental United States. 

One of the outstanding features of the epidemiology of spotted 
fever during recent years has been the very considerable exten- 
sion of the endemic area as shown by the occurrence of human 
infection year after year in new localities. This spread has been 
both extensive and intensive. 

On the distribution map the heavily shaded portion shows the 
sections of the Rocky Mountain region in which infection was 
known prior to 1914. that year the area involved has 
about doubled, involving an extension in all the older States, 
while the States of North and South Dakota, New Mexico, and 
Nebraska have been added to the list. 
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The more marked spread has been in Montana, where infection 
has appeared in 35 new counties during the period concerned. 

The most serious aspect of this spread, however, has been its 
eastward extension, which has carried infection into the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, and eastern Colorado. There has also been an east- 
ward extension of the spotted-fever tick. At the same time there 
has been a westward extension of the American dog tick, a 
closely related wood tick known as Dermacentor variabalis. The 
result has been an overlapping of the eastern and western limits, 
respectively, of these two ticks. 

This is a point of considerable potential importance, since it has 
been determined experimentally that the American dog tick can 


transmit Rocky Mountain spotted fever as easily as can the spotted- 


fever tick. There appears, therefore, to be an imminent possibility 
that through the overlapping of these ticks the early stages of 
which feed in part on the same rodent hosts Rocky Mountain 
spotted-fever virus may become established in the American dog 
tick. The rabbit tick, which occurs throughout the ranges of both 
wood ticks, should aid such transfer. Indeed, some of the cases 
which have occurred in the Dakotas, Nebraska, and eastern Colo- 
rado are beyond the known limits of the spotted-fever tick, and it 
is possible that this transfer of the virus to the American dog tick 
has already occurred. 

This possibility is of importance since the American dog tick 
extends on eastward to the Atlantic seaboard and once established 
in this species of wood tick there appears to be a definite possi- 
bility of further eastward spread. 

In California and southern Oregon a somewhat similar situation 
exists on the western limit of spotted-fever tick. Here its range is 
again overlapped by the American dog tick (which jumps the 
Rocky Mountain region) and the Pacific coast tick, Dermacentor 
occidentalis. This last tick, like the American dog tick, is a 
known potential transmitter of infection. Exactly what is happen- 
ing in this section is not known and is an important matter for 
study. Infection has been reported in two coast counties of south- 
central California, but it seems unwise to assume that this is 
necessarily positive evidence that infection has become established 
locally. If it has, however, it is a matter of moment. 

The means by which extension of the endemic area is being 
accomplished are uncertain. This is an important field for inves- 
tigation. It is probable that intensive local spread is brought 
about in a considerable measure by the movements of rodents and 
other animals carrying infected larval and nymphal ticks. On the 
other hand, the most likely means of spread to considerable dis- 
tances would appear to be the carrying of infected adult ticks by 
large mammals, particularly domestic animals. The problem is an 
involved one, however, and it is not at all evident what agency is 
actually responsible for the extensive spread. 

The recent discovery by Public Health Service investigators that 
in some areas the virus of Rocky Mountain spotted fever may exist 
in ticks for many years in a low-grade form of insufficient virulence 
to cause human infection, affords an entirely new viewpoint from 
which to view the problem of spread. It may be that the virus in 
this form may already be present in ticks well beyond the present 
limits of the endemic area as established by the occurrence of 
human infection. There is a possibility that wherever infection 
exists in this low-grade form the virus may take on increased 
virulence with resulting occurrence of human infection. 

The evidence suggests that the percentage of ticks that carry 
virus capable of causing human infection varies in different 
localities and in different years in the same locality. 


VIRULENCE 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever is different from other infections 
in that virulence varies with locality rather than with time. In 
any selected portion of the endemic area the level of severity of 
human infection remains essentially the same year after year. 

In some sections, as already noted, the virus is so low grade that 
recognizable human infection never has occurred. In some there 
are cases but no deaths. In others there are death rates which 
vary all the way from a low percentage to as high as 90 per cent. 

In some areas it is claimed that virulence is gradually increasing. 
There is, in fact, some support for this. 

It was formerly supposed that the Bitter Root Valley of Western 
Montana was the only area of highly virulent infection with a high 
death rate. In this valley the death rate approximates 76 per 
cent and in adults is about 90 per cent. The data which the 
Public Health Service have been slowly accumulating suggests that 
infection of a similar high degree of virulence is resident in nature 
over a large portion of that part of Montana which lies. west of 
the Continental Divide and that the serious situation which exists 
in the Bitter Root Valley may eventally extend over a much 
larger area than now involved. Furthermore, foci of equally high 
virulence are now known to exist in parts of Wyoming and Idaho 
and probably occur also in Colorado and Oregon. In Idaho during 
the past two years this highly fatal type of infection has appeared 
unexpectedly in the Payette Valley, a vacation section visited by 
thousands of persons during the summer season. Seven cases and 
five deaths occurred here in 1930. - 


PREVALENCE 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever is most prevalent in the States 
of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Wyoming. There is an increasing 
prevalence in some of the other affected States. 

The largest number reported from any one State in one year 
has been 389—in Idaho. It is conservative to estimate that a 
total of 15,000 cases have occurred in this State. 


1931 


Because of incomplete reporting it is difficult to estimate the 
actual nuraber of cases which occur each year throughout the 
entire area. It is certainly several hundred and in some years has 
probably reached 750. 

In the Bitter Root Valley alone there are records of nearly 
500 cases and over 300 deaths. 

As in many diseases, the prevalence of Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever runs in cycles. Available records show peaks of case abun- 
dance in 1915, 1922, and 1929—that is, each seven years. The 
depressions are likely to give one a false impression of improving 
conditions. 

In certain sections there has been a definite decrease in preva- 
lence. This to some extent offsets increasing occurrence in other 
areas. On the basis of present information, however, permanent 
decreases are only to be expected in those areas where conditions 
permit the developmnet over large areas of intensive as opposed 
to extensive agriculture. 

CONTROL 

Control operations have never been attempted outside the Bit- 
ter Root Valley in Montana. As previously stated, control work 
was initiated there in 1913, and though considerable benefit has 
resulted, it has been disappointing in that no results of perma- 
nent value have been achieved. The ure has consisted of 
rodent control, grazing control, and the dipping of domestic ani- 
mals. It has proved to be expensive work, and similar - 
tures would be impossible and inadvisable in areas less seriously 


ing 
It deposits its 
larva devours the tick tissues. 
tions it is very effective, and it has already been determined that 
it will likely survive the rigors of the Montana climate. How- 
ever, no prediction as to its ultimate value as a tick-controlling 
agent is justified at this time, nor is it probable that definite 
information can be obtained for several years more. If it does 
not succeed in Montana, it is, of course, possible that it might 
be of value in other sections of the endemic area. This is a point 
which must be determined. 

Because no other means of control are now apparent, it is very 
desirable that the possibilities of control by this parasite, or by 
any other tick parasite which may be secured, be given an exhaus- 
tive test. 

THE PREVENTIVE VACCINE 

The vaccine which has been developed by Public Health Service 
investigators has now been in use for six years with distinctly 
results. The evidence indicates that it usually con- 
fers full protection the milder types of spotted fever. 
Against the highly fatal types it confers a sufficient degree of pro- 
tection to insure the recovery of the majority of cases. In the 
Bitter Root Valley the death rate in vaccinated persons has been 
reduced about 70 per cent. There is also a marked amelioration of 
symptoms, a shorter course of infection, and more rapid conva- 
lescence. Protection is only afforded for one season. 

This vaccine is prepared from the tissues of infected ticks, which 
must be infected in the laboratory as larve and reared to the 
adult stage. This is a tedious and expensive process. Because of 
the danger involved, the expense of production, and the need of 
specially planned buildings, biological manufacturing houses are 
not interested in making this vaccine. Its manufacture, therefore, 
devolves upon the Public Health Service as the only agency which 
can logically be looked to to assume the burden. 

Although it is an expensive, laborious, and dangerous product to 
manufacture, it is the most valuable means of combating Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever at the present time. Until some better 
means is developed its manufacture is essential. 

The demand for this vaccine has been continually increasing, 
and during the past three seasons it has been necessary to double 
production each year. Production of considerable amounts of this 
vaccine has been possible only because of the quarters provided for 
the Public Health Service by the State of Montana in its labora- 
tory at Hamilton. The accommodations are limited, however, and 
maximum production has been reached unless further space and 
facilities are provided. 


THE DANGEROUS NATURE OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED-FEVER 
INVESTIGATIONS 


The investigation of Rocky Mountain spotted fever has exacted 
a heavy toll among laboratory workers. The first death was that 
of Dr. H. T. Ricketts, who, though he did not acquire spotted 
fever, nevertheless died as a result of his spotted-fever studies. 
He became infected with typhus fever, which he was investigating 
because of its similarity to the former. 

. There have, however, been seven deaths from spotted-fever infec- 
tions acquired in the laboratory, four of which have been Public 
Health Service workers. Unfortunately the laboratory study of 
the disease requires the use of the most virulent strains obtain- 
able, since mild strains can not be maintained in experimental 
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animals. Prior to the discovery of the vaccine all laboratory- 
contracted cases were fatal. Since the use of the vaccine only 
one of eight thus infected has died. 

During the period of the present Public Health Service studies— 
1. e., since 1921—10 cases of Rocky Mountain spotted fever have 
occurred at the Hamilton Laboratory; 3 have died, while the 7 
who recovered were all vaccinated. There have been, in addition, 
11 cases of tularemia. Fortunately, these have all recovered. Ex- 
posure to this disease is umavoidable, since both infections are 
carried by the spotted-fever tick. Twenty-one members of the staff 
of the Hamilton station have, therefore, acquired laboratory infec- 
tions of either Rocky Mountain spotted fever or tularemia. Only 
three men who have worked with infected ticks or animals for any 
length of time have escaped. 


MONTANA'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE INVESTIGATION OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SPOTTED FEVER 


Montana was forced to take the lead in the investigation of 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever because of the serious economic sit- 
uation which prevailed in the Bitter Root Valley as a result of the 
local occurrence of highly fatal strains of the disease. It was, 
therefore, but natural that other affected States should await the 
outcome of the work in Montana, where, as previously stated, the 
Public Health Service and other agencies have cooperated. In 
fact, although Montana has felt that she was carrying a consider- 
able burden, the repetition of the Montana studies in other States 
would have been an expensive duplication of effort. At the same 
time the other States affected could not contribute to work being 
done in Montana. 

In all, including the laboratory at Hamilton, which was planned 
and especially constructed for tick work, Montana has spent ap- 
ey $350,000 on the study of Rocky Mountain spotted 

ever. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER A FEDERAL PROBLEM 


With the increasing importance of the Rocky Mountain spotted- 
fever problem in other States, the marked spread of infection 
during recent years, and the increasing number of pathological 
conditions of man for which it has been shown that the tick is 
responsible, it has been more and more apparent that the study 
of Rocky Mountain spotted fever and other infections carried by 
the spotted-fever tick is a problem, not a local one, 
Montana quite logically feels that she has been doing more than 
her share and that the burden of investigative work should now be 
carried by the Federal Government. In this opinion Montana is 
supported by the other affected States as well as numerous other 
States that recognize the potential danger. 


ADDITIONAL SPACE NECESSARY FOR FURTHER PROSECUTION OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED-FEVER INVESTIGATIONS 


As has been noted above, space for the maiifacture of the vac- 
cine and for the other spotted-fever work being carried on by the 
Public Health Service has been provided in the laboratory built at 
Hamilton by the State of Montana. 

The continually increasing demand for vaccine, and the expan- 
sion along other lines necessitated by the broadening scope of the 
investigations, have already seriously overtaxed the capacity of 
the laboratory which is also the headquarters for the State con- 
trol operation and parasite studies. In fact, an essential require- 
ment was originally omitted from this building because of 
limitations imposed by available building funds. 

If the Public Health Service is to take over the parasite work 
now being carried on by the State of Montana and to meet the 
increasing demand for vaccine, additional space is essential. As 
a matter of fact, due to great danger which attends the rearing 
of large number of infected ticks, a danger alike both to the 
Public Health Service personnel and to residents of the town of 
Hamilton, it is extremely desirable that the vaccine production be 
N building 1 from other eee. of the 
work, or a a portion a where tion 
could be effected. 1 3 

In order that this may be done and the space also provided 
which is needed to carry on other necessary lines of investigation, 
it is necessary that an additional building equal to the capacity 
of the present one be constructed. The present laboratory is a 
8-story building, 40 by 66 feet. Special construction is necessary 
to reduce hazards to a minimum. Certain outbuildings and 
grounds will also be needed, as, for example, a garage to accom- 
modate six automobiles, and yards for animals. Further, if the 
present laboratory is acquired from the State, certain alterations 
will be necessary, particularly a central heating plant to heat 
both buildings. 

The estimated cost of a building, outbuildings, and alterations 
to the present structure is $75,000. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in connection with what 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] was discussing, I 
ask that there be inserted in the Recorp, following his re- 
marks, a letter which I received from Dr. Stanley B. Osborn, 
commissioner of health of the State of Connecticut, in 
regard to the necessity of having additional appropriations 
for doing something toward preventing the spread of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever. 

In the same connection I ask that there be printed a 
letter which I received from the President of the United 
States, and with it a letter from the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, in which the Secretary states that the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service has informed him that 
they are recommending an increase of $35,620 for allot- 
ment for study of the Rocky Mountain spotted fever during 
the next fiscal year, to cover the expenses for the necessary 
expansion of this work. It is the belief of the Treasury 
Department that the Public Health Service needs this addi- 
tional fund in order properly to meet its responsibilities in 
connection with this activity. 

I ask that these letters be inserted in the Recor in order 
to show, in the first place, the interest of the people of New 
England in a matter which deeply concerns those of the far 
West, and with whom they are sometimes accused of not 
being in sympathy, and also to show the attitude taken by 
the administration toward the necessity for larger appro- 
priations to study this disease and prevent its spread. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Connecticut? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


STATE or CONNECTICUT, 


The Hon. Hmam BINGHAM, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BINGHAM: There is a disease of human beings 
present in 14 States in the Rocky Mountain district called Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever. This disease has been studied for the 
past 28 years by the State of Montana through its board of health 
and board of entomology. The territory in which cases of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever have occurred since 1914 has doubled in 
area, so that it would seem that this disease is unduly spreading 
due to a lack of unified control. 

The State of Montana has spent nearly $300,000 in coping with 
this disease, $6,000 of which was spent for the construction of a 
2-storied brick laboratory at Hamilton, Mont. 

In 1929 I spent a day at the Rocky Mountain fever laboratory 
at Hamilton, Mont., which is in the Bitter Root Valley. The work 
carried on at that laboratory is truly pioneer work and several 
employees have died of the disease in carrying out studies. This 
disease is transmitted to the human being by a tick, and the Mon- 
tana State Board of Entomology has spent considerable time in 
seeking a parasite that would destroy the tick. The United States 
Public Health Service has cooperated with Montana and devel- 
oped an effective vaccine in quantities that are too limited to take 
care of all of the States that are infected with this disease. 

I have been informed by Doctor Cogswell, secretary of the Mon- 
tana State Board of Health, that it was voted by the American 
Public Health Association because of it being a problem covering 
several States, to urge that the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice take over and assume full control of investigations of tick- 
borne human diseases and destroy the ticks by parasites, if 


practical. 
At the meeting of the American Public Health Association this 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Hartford, January 6, 1931. 


year I learned that apparently two cases of Rocky Mountain fever 
were spread by the Dermacentor variabilis, a tick which occurs 
throughout the central and eastern parts of the United States. 
It would appear that definite action should be taken, as the situa- 
tion is rather disquieting, and it would seem advisable that the 
United States Public Health Service should have funds to 

out this work so as to prevent, if possible, the further encroach- 
ment of this disease into new territory with an ever-mounting 
increase in the cost of attempting to control the disease. Fatality 
rates have reached 80 per cent of those afflicted in certain regions. 

I thought that I would write to you and let you know that I 
am in entire accord with any effort that is being made along this 
line. If it is possible for you to do so, I wish that you would write 
to the Surgeon General, Hugh S. Cumming, M. D., of the United 
States Public Health Service, and urge him through the newly 
established National Institute of Health to carry on studies in an 
effort to solve the problem of the spread of Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. As I understand the financial end of the matter, it 
would appear that the Surgeon General could request the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for an appropriation in the second supple- 
mentary estimate for the present Congress. 

May I point out that this disease does not exist east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, but with the apparent finding of two cases of this 
disease caused by Dermacentor variabilis, it would appear that we 
are forewarned, and it is for this reason that I am heartily in 
accord with the Federal Government coping with this situation. 

With the season’s greetings, I am sincerely yours, 
STANLEY H. OSBORN, 
Commissioner. 
THE WHTTE HOUSE, 
Washington, January 22, 1931. 
The Hon. Hmam BINGHAM, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Mr. SENATOR: I inclose herewith copy of a letter from 

Secretary Mellon in reply to yours of January 10. 
Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover. 
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[Inclosure] 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
January 19, 1931. 
My Dran MR. PresmentT: I am in recetpt of your letter of Janu- 
ary 13, 1931, transmitting a communication from Senator HIRAM 
BrncHam in which he makes reference to the continuing spread of 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever from the States in which it orig- 
inally occurred, and in which he also suggests the necessity for a 


more liberal appropriation for the prevention of the spread of this 
disease. 


Surgeon General informs me that the Public Health 
Service has been cognizant of the slow extensions of this disease 
into areas which have never before been affected, and he recom- 
mends that an increase of $35,620 be made in the allotment for 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever during the next fiscal year to cover 
the expenses for the necessary expansion of this work. 

This department believes that the Public Health Service will 
need this additional fund in order to meet properly its responsi- 
bilities in connection with this activity and it has therefore 
authorized the Surgeon General to submit a request for the release 
of that amount from the reserve funds in the appropriation 
Ate i! the spread of epidemic diseases” for the fiscal year 


Respectfully, 
A. W. MELLON; 
The Secretary of the Treasury. 
REHABILITATION OF CRIPPLED AND DEFORMED CHILDREN 

Mr, HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce a bill, and then I desire to make for the RECORD 
a few remarks upon the subject of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be received. 

The bill (S, 5961) to provide for cooperation with the sev- 
eral States in the care, treatment, education, vocational 
guidance and placement, and physical rehabilitation of 
1 8 78 children, and for other purposes, was read twice by 

e. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I rise, with confidence in 
the Members of this body, to present one of the most touch- 
ing appeals ever made to the United States Senate. It is 
the appeal of 400,000 crippled children crying in a wilder- 
ness of pain and poverty, with no escape unless we blaze a 
trail and send forth rescuers to reclaim them to useful 
citizenship. 

These crippled ones are afflicted with deformities such as 
crooked spines, cross-eyes, deformed arms and legs, hip 
troubles, clubfeet, epilepsy, paralysis, harelip, hernia, or 
rupture. They are to be found in every State of the Union 
and are a liability now but will be an asset later if a coop- 
erative plan shall be adopted resulting in the Federal Gov- 
ernment matching dollars with the States for surgical and 
medical care necessary to rehabilitate these deformed and 
unfortunate children whose parents are unable to pay for 
their proper treatment. 

Mr. President, if a house were on fire and children ap- 
peared at the windows, you would instantly go to their 
rescue. These deformed children are in houses of misery 
and suffering. They look out at the world and yearn to 
take part in its activities, to play, to go to school, to run 
errands, to plan their future, ambitious to become use- 
ful citizens. But all this is denied them; their future 
now is a blank. They are practically imprisoned and stig- 
matized by their deformities; there is no release or rescue 
unless they receive proper surgical attention, education, and 
rehabilitation, and these can come only, and then none too 
quickly, by Federal aid extended in a cooperative way with 
the States which will match the Federal appropriation 
dollar for dollar and administer the spending of the money. 

That there is need of Federal aid to straighten the bones 
of these crippled children before their bones harden and 
muscles and tendons shorten with adult life is clearly 
shown by the fact that at present in 20 States neither the 
State nor the local government makes any appropriation 
for cripples. Thirteen States report an annual appropria- 
tion of $932,196 for the treatment of their cripples. In ‘five 
States local governments appropriate annually $407,029, 
making a total of $1,339,225 appropriated by the State 
and local governments in 34 States. A Federal appro- 
priation would arouse these States to further action and 
make the proper officials and even the public conscious of 
the problem and their responsibility of solving it. 
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Many appeals have been made to this body for the relief 
of human suffering; and not once has the Senate rejected 
the prayers of those who, unable to care for themselves, 
could only pray and suffer. When the cry comes from 
those in mental anguish or physical torture the response 
of the Senate has always been a noble sympathy, instant 
action, and generous assistance. Whether it be a dollar 
for an individual or $100,000,000 to a foreign nation facing 
starvation, the gospel of the Good Samaritan has always 
been the guide the records disclose. 

Since the dawn of history, weak and deformed children 
have been crying for aid and mercy, but the cry has been 
stifled often before it could be raised. Brutal instincts and 
passions have murdered them, and ancient religious ob- 
servance has sacrificed them to the gods. Pride in bodily 
strength and appearance has caused their concealment and 
neglect. Social-caste systems and political doctrines have 
destroyed them. The crime is world-wide. 

Although Confucius, the New Testament of Christ, the 
Koran of Mohammed, the codes of Justinian, and the books 
of the Hindus have forbidden the killing of infants and 
children, the weak and the sickly have been murdered in 
many fiendish ways. They have been fed tobacco pills by 
the Hindus, although the Vedas does not sanction the 
crime. 

He who murders an infant or a Brahman is condemned to 
these hells which are due punishment to such crimes. 

The weak and sickly and deformed have baited lion traps 
in Africa. They have been thrown to the crocodiles in the 
sacred river of the Ganges. They have been eaten by Poly- 
nesian cannibals, buried alive by Arabs, and burned alive 
by the worshipers of Moloch, giving the fruit of their 
body for the sin of their soul. 

Looking back into ancient and immortal Greece, we see 
that the problem of the deformed child was solved by in- 
fanticide, or by exposure on a mountain top, or by conceal- 
ment often with the horrors of an animal life. The laws of 
Lycurgus admitted, if they did not order, the exposure to 
almost certain death of infants. Plato, the poet-philosopher 
of intellectual Greece, planned an ideal state; and fortified 
with all his experience of travel, his association with Soc- 
rates and Aristotle, his learning and imagination, this was 
the best he could do for the deformed and sickly child in 
his immortal work, The Republic. In that cruel and austere 
Book V. Section IX, he says: 


city; but the offspring of inferior parents and any deformed 
child born to the others they will conceal in some secret and 
obscure place, as they ought. 

In Sparta, where sympathy gave way to a pride of manly 
vigor, the deformed child was put to death by a decree of 
the state. This was the practice in many cities and States 
of Greece, and later the same custom prevailed in early 
Rome. In the Middle Ages the deformed child was thought 
to be of satanic origin. 

Even to-day the deformed child is often hidden by the 
parents, and reference to its affliction by family friends is 
unwelcomed. It is looked upon as a curse or a retribution 
for some past transgression, even though one can not be 
recalled. Besides being the result of some evil influence, it 
is often accorded evil powers, if not the possession of evil 
spirits, by superstitious neighbors. As the deformity was 
ordained by a supernatural power no hope is entertained of 
relief or a cure, and to procure orthopedic assistance would 
be only a futile effort of rash presumption. The parent and 
child soon fall victims to charlatans, whose lotions and mut- 
terings are thought to be more potent and befitting than 
medical and surgical science. These sorcerers leave the vic- 
tims poorer, sadder, and more in pain. 

This state of mind is deplorable. The small assistance 
contemplated under this bill would dispel this superstitious 
attitude where it is found; the public will be enlightened as 
to the causes of deformities, and the humiliation and hope- 
less attitude now in many instances prevalent will give way 
to a feeling of confidence, effort, and success by the example 
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of other cures in the community, until a full measure of 
relief will be the result. 

Mr. President, the work for crippled children was started 
in West Virginia some years ago by the Hon. W. S. Johnson, 
our state treasurer, who is now president of the Crippled 
Children’s Society of my State. He has extended his efforts 
in a cooperative way, making the United States the field 
wherein he labors for this worthy cause. 

I am quite sure that my good friend the distinguished 
senior Senator from the great State of New York, Doctor 
CorRL AND, who has been interested in this welfare movement 
for a long period of time, will join with me in supporting the 
statement that there is a widespread feeling that the Con- 
gress of the United States can do much toward bringing 
about a real awakening to the necessity and urgency of this 
movement of cooperating with the respective States and 
Territories that come under the American flag, in order that 
the rehabilitation of the unfortunate cripples may not be 
delayed. Their number is now in excess of 400,000 in the 48 
States of the Union, without considering the large number 
in our Territories outside the continental limits of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, I want to quote here a few extracts taken 
from an interview given by President Hoover to Frazier 
Hunt, and printed in the February issue of the Cosmopoli- 
tan under the title “ President Hoover Visions the World in 
Which Our Grandchildren Will Live.” The President said: 

Only children of a new generation—a new Ameri stand 


can—can 

against this future world, First of all, their health must be looked 

after—this civilization would decay in a generation of physical 
. * . 


One of the biggest of all problems is to drive in this idea of the 
necessity' of properly born, trained, educated, and healthy moral 
children to the voters and officials of America. * * 

If the character and quality and health of these children were 
satona and nurtured, a a criminal type of child would not de- 
velop. * 

We must see that their roots have proper soil to put their 
precious tendrils into. City children must not be denied grass and 
flowers, fields and streams—all the imaginative surroundings that 
are a part of nature. 

es ncaa Well Gok TS SHEL EiS “hook E EEEO We can 
move swiftly after that . But I repeat, we must keep 
pounding and repeating the whole idea until it becomes as much 
of an accepted part of our national life and thought as, say, our 
national defense is. Why, to-day we think little of spending 
$700,000,000 annually on our two great arms of defense—and yet 
it is with difficulty that we vote a twentieth part of that sum to- 
ward national health and national education. Somehow it is 
hard to “sell” an intangible thing like protection of children, 
yet we “buy” a $17,000,000 cruiser without raising an eyebrow. 

There is no principle or public question that is entitled to 
more consideration than the one dealing with the reclama- 
tion of the crippled children of this Nation. When hearings 
are concluded upon this subject by the proper legislative 
committees I do not believe there will be found a voice either 
in this or the other branch of the lawmaking body of this 
land but that will whole-heartedly be raised in favor of the 
movement which will put the Federal Government squarely 
behind a cooperative plan with the State governments for 
the purpose of rehabilitating all of these children who can 
be rehabilitated by putting them on their feet and giving 
them an opportunity to which they are entitled—an oppor- 
tunity which has been closed to the generations of the past 
because no one has focused the attention of the lawmaking 
bodies of the respective States of the Union as well as the 
lawmaking body of this Union on their pitiable condition 
and the brilliant prospect of their relief and cure. 

To a distinguished American, we are indebted for the 
path that has been blazed which makes possible this work 
of reclamation—Dr. Louis A. Sayre, the pioneer of ortho- 
pedic surgery. 

The International Crippled Children’s Association is doing 
good work, but its extent is small when compared with the 
number of cases. Treasurer W. S. Johnson is also a member 
of the international organization, and he has bent every 
effort to stimulate an interest in this humanitarian move- 
ment. I wish to quote from an address delivered by Mr. 
Johnson in 1930 at the annual meeting of the West Virginia 
Society for Crippled Children: 

In 1928 our society secured through the school-teachers and 
the cooperation of the State department of education a partial 
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enumeration of approximately 4,000 cripples in the State. This 
enumeration, in our opinion, represents approximately 50 per cent 
of the total number. This was the first time that anyone had 
any conception of the magnitude of our crippled-child problem. 
The data and facts thus collected were responsible for the 
appropriation of $80,000 by the 1929 budget commission and 
legislature. 

During the year we have cooperated with the council in every 
possible way to help promote the success of its work. 

During the 15 months since the council completed its organi- 
zation and started the treatment of children it has received and 
treated 377 children from 53 of the 55 counties. An application is 
in for a crippled child from the fifty-fourth county, and a 
woman's club at the county seat is making a survey in the 
fifty-fifth. 

This almost phenomenal accomplishment has been made pos- 
sible only because of the extraordinary cooperation and helpful- 
ness of the local groups and the generosity of orthopedists, hos- 
pitals, railroads, and the Blue & Gray bus lines. 

One hundred and eleven have been discharged from the hos- 
pitals; 79 of these have been pronounced permanently cured, at 
an average cost of $108.74. Thirty-two have been greatly im- 
proved, the treatment of some of whom, we hope, will also result 
in permanent cures. The cases cured and discharged from the 
hospitals were in most instances short-term cases, and their cost 
of treatment and hospitalization can not be taken as an average 
basis for all cases. It is found through experience in other States 
over a period of years that the average costs range from 8250 to 
$400. I believe, however, that with the cooperation we are re- 
ceiving from the hospitals, railroads, and busses, and our ortho- 
pedic specialists our average cost per child can be held around 
$250 per child. 

Diagnostic clinics have been held to serve the crippled children 
of 41 counties, in which 1,153 crippled children were examined 
and their parents advised concerning necessary treatment. 


I am impressed with the conscious feeling that I would 
be derelict as an humble member of the medical profession 
not to present this problem and its solution to my col- 
leagues here in the Senate, who, perhaps, are less informed 
than myself and my distinguished colleague from New 
York, Doctor CorELanp, upon this very meritorious question. 
I am quite sure my distinguished friend will whole-heartedly 
concur with me in all that I have said on this subject. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at the end of these remarks some statistics 
that have been gathered throughout the different States of 
the Union as to the number of crippled children to be found 
in these respective States. These statistics were collected 
by the Hon. W. S. Johnson, State treasurer, and also presi- 
dent of the Crippled Children’s Society of West Virginia, in 
answer to a questionnaire which he sent to every State in 
the Union. Forty States have replied. 

There are some States that have given no report as to the 
work accomplished or what is being done; but I am quite 
positive that the States that have given no statistics are 
nevertheless doing a noble work in the crippled children’s 
movement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN STATISTICS BY STATES 
ALABAMA 


Number cripples reported, 6,000; estimated number, 8,500; an- 
nual State appropriation, $15,000; no appropriations by local gov- 
ernments; estimated amount spent annually by all private 
agencies, $10,000; estimated number orthopedic cases treated 
annually, by State, 225; all local governments, none; all private 
agencies, no record; average per capita cost for hospitalization, 
$70; average weekly charge by hospitals, 615. Information by 
Alabama Society for Crippled Children, T. C. Foster, executive 
secretary, State department of education, Montgomery, Ala. 

z ARKANSAS 


Number cripples reported, 3,000; estimated number, 12,000; no 
appropriations by State or local governments; estimated amount 
spent annually by all private agencies, $250,000; average weekly 
charge by hospitals, $15; no record of number treated. Arkansas 

an act in 1925 creating the Arkansas Crippled Children 
Commission, but did not appropriate any funds for the adminis- 
tration of the law. Information by the Arkansas Society for 
Crippled Children, Mrs. J. S. Jenkins, executive secretary, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 
ARIZONA 


It appears that Arizona heretofore has done practically nothing 
for its crippled children. A State survey to secure statistics on 
their crippled children was supposed to have been begun on 
January 15, 1930, but data from this survey, if completed, were not 
available. Information by Arizona Society for Crippled Children, 
Ruth E. Wendell, field secretary, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Number cripples reported by school questionnaires in 1927, 
13,161; estimated number, 18,000. This State has a revolving fund 
of $25,000 which is administered by the State and the costs of 
the treatment of children are charged back to the coun issuing 
the certificate. Estimated amount spent annually by private 
agencies, $15,000; number treated by local government, 1929, 80; 
by all private agencies, 75; per capita cost for hospitalization, 
$363; average per capita cost for orthopedic surgeons, $125; aver- 
age weekly charge by hospitals, $31.50. Information by California 
Society for Crippled Children, Miss Bertha Strange, executive 
secretary, 323 Balboa Building, San Francisco, Calif. z 

COLORADO 


Number reported, 582; estimated number, 3,000. No State ap- 
propriation is made necessary for expenses of field workers. Num- 
ber of orthopedic cases treated annually by State government, 223; 
average per capita cost for hospitalization, $8 per day; free service 
by orthopedic surgeons for all State cases; weekly charge by 
3 3 8 by Colorado Child Welfare Bureau, 

e N. e secre’ » 322 
ere ws, tary State Museum Building, 
CONNECTICUT 

No statistics of any kind were available 

to whom I wrote. A e 
DELAWARE 

sale Pages State auditor, states that Delaware does not 
appropriate any money for the treatment or h taliza’ 
crippled le 7 sit sisiy 

GEORGIA 

Estimated number crippled children, 7,000; no State or local 
appropriations; committee being to foster legislation 
upon this subject; shares in appropriation of National Govern- 
ment for vocational rehabilitation of cripples above 14 years of 
age. Scottish Rite hospital has treated the last 15 years nearly 
5,000 children and cared for 2,000 during 1929. Information by 
James P. Faulkner, executive secretary department of public 
welfare. 

IDAHO 


Nothing being done in Idaho by State or local governments, and 
no organization working in the interest of crippled children. The 
State Department of Public Welfare, however, has general super- 
vision of such matters in the State, but does not appear to be 
active. The Shrine organization is active in this State, and chil- 
dren requiring special treatment or operations that can not be 
provided within the State are sent to the Shriners’ hospital at 
Portland, Oreg., for treatment. Information furnished by C. K. 
Macey, commissioner of department of public welfare, and Byron 
Defenbach, State treasurer. 

IOWA 


No data available on number of cripples at present. Planning 
survey for this purpose. State appropriation of $1,000,000 an- 
nually for care of indigents, including adults and crippled chil- 
dren. No data on activities of private agencies. Information by 
R. C. Williams, director division of research, department of public 
instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 


INDIANA 


Estimated number of cripples, 2,000. During 1929 Indiana spent 
$20,453 for education and vocational training. Two hundred and 
ninety-seven children treated annually by State. No information 
obtainable on local units of government and private agencies. 
Information by Hon. A. N. Bobbitt, State auditor, Indianapolis, 


KANSAS 


Number cripples reported, 1,000; estimated number, 6,000; no 
appropriations by State or local governments; $22,000 spent an- 
nually by private agencies; number treated each year by private 
agencies, 160; weekly charge by hospitals, $15. The 1929 Legis- 
lature of Kansas created a temporary commission to inquire into 
and report upon the number, distribution, and condition of 
crippled children and physically disabled persons. It appropriated 
$15,000 for this work. Information furnished by Kansas Crippled 
Children Society, R. A. Raymond, executive secretary, Wichita, 


KENTUCKY 


Number of cripples reported, 6,000; estimated number, 12,000; 
annual State appropriation, $100,000; spent by private agencies, 
$16,000, exclusive of the amount spent by the Shrine hospital; 
number treated by the State government, 700; no data on number 
treated by Shrine hospital; average length of hospitalization, three 
months; average per capita cost for hospitalization, $300; average 
weekly charge for hospitalization, $15. Information by Kentucky 
Crippled Children Commission, Marion Williamson, director, and 
Charles M. Marshall, secretary, Lexington, Ky. 


LOUISIANA 


No statistics on number of cripples; no State or local appropria- 
tions. City of New Orleans has convalescent home to which crip- 
ples are admitted. Shriners’ hospital in Shreveport is the only 
crippled children's hospital in the State, but children are treated 
at both the Charity Hospital and the Mercy Hospital in New 
Orleans. The New Orleans Parish school board has three classes 
for crippled children, which offers corrective exercises with gym- 
nasium apparatus, and in cases requiring operations offers diag- 
nosis, and the children of poor parents are operated upon by the 
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school board orthoped'st. Treatment for poor children is also 
given at Touro Infirmary. Information by J. A. O'Hara, M. D., 
president department of health, New Orleans. 


MARYLAND 


Number cripples reported, 2,230; estimated number, 4,800; annual 
State appropriation, $23,000; city of Baltimore, $20,000; Maryland 
League, $15,000; county clubs, etc., $5,000; total spent annually 
by all agencies, 863,000; number treated by all agencies, 604. In- 
formation by Miss Mary E. Church, executive secretary Maryland 
League for Crippled Children, 9 East Franklin Street, Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Number cripples reported, 5,408; estimated number in State, 
6,000; annual State appropriation, $215,000; annua! appropriation 
by local governments, $55,000; estimated amount spent annually 
by all private agencies, $500,000; total spent by all agencies, $770,- 
000; estimated number of orthopedic cases treated annually by 
State, 1,500; all private agencies, 4,500; average length of hospitali- 
zation, 3 months; average per capita cost for hospitalization, $425; 
average weekly charge by hospitals, $15. Massachusetts provides 
special equipment for educational instruction and vocational train- 
ing, and also maintains a placement service for cripples, and has 
a follow-up system of after treatment. Information by Mr. Rich- 
ard K. Conant, commissioner of public welfare, 37 Statehouse, 
Boston. Mass, 

MINNESOTA 

Number of cripples reported, 8,552; estimated number, 10,000; 
annual State appropriation, $160,296.36; spent annually by all 
private agencies, $6,000; number of orthopedic cases treated an- 
nually by State, 6,852; no record of number treated by private 
agencies; average length of hospitalization, 7 months; average per 
capita cost for hospitalization, $684.96; average weekly charge for 
hospitalization, $20. Some attempt is made to provide special 
equipment for educational instruction and vocational training. 
The State is providing placement service for cripples and has fol- 
low-up of treatment. The Shrine maintains a 50-bed 
hospital in this State and the Eustis Hospital has 30 beds. Plans 
are being made for a convalescent home of generous proportions. 
The Gillette State Hospital has 200 beds and a waiting list of 200 
children. Information by Minnesota Association for Crippled 
Children, Miss Lorena McPeek, executive secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Number cripples reported, 3,700; estimated number, 6,500; no an- 
nual appropriation is made by the State for the treatment of crip- 
ples, but they have an appropriation of $229,000 for their training; 
amount spent annually by all private agencies, $7,000; estimated 
number treated annually by all private agencies, 200; average 
length of hospitalization, three and one-half months; average per 
capita cost, $180; average weekly charge by hospitals, $14. Infor- 
mation by Mrs. Mary Baker, executive secretary, department of 
education, Jackson, Miss. 

MAINE 

No record of cripples; no appropriation by State or local govern- 
ments for their treatment or care. Children’s Hospital at Port- 
land, Me., treats a large number of cripples, but, of course, only a 
very small proportion of the total number. Information by Hon. 
C. F. Kendall, commissioner State department of health, Augusta, 
Me. 

MISSOURI 

Number cripples reported, 4,000; estimated number, 12,000; 
annual State appropriation, $28,750; no record of the amount 
spent by private agencies or the number treated by the State 
or private agencies. Information by Miss Alberta Chase, execu- 
tive secretary, Missouri Society for Crippled Children, 511 Cen- 
tral Trust Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


No statistics available on the number of cripples in this State. 
The State board of public welfare at Concord has an annual ap- 
propriation of $3,000, which is used for hospitalization, care, 
braces, etc., and for the education of crippled children in special 
schools in other States. During 1928, 73 children received aid 
from this appropriation. Private agencies conduct orthopedic 
clinics for the examination of crippled children, and the State 
is often called upon to finance the necessary hospital care. Hos- 
pitals often give reduced rates ranging from $5 to $14 a week, 
including medical and surgical services. No convalescing homes 
maintained for cripples, nor do railroads and busses furnish free 
transportation. The State does not provide placement services, 
nor is there any society for crippled children. Information by 
J. H. Corliss, secretary, State board of public health. 

NEW JERSEY 


Number cripples reported by various agencies between birth 
and 18 years of age is 10,000. It is estimated that there are 5,000 
between the ages of 18 and 25. No data could be secured on the 
number of children treated annually by the various agencies. 
The State Elks Association has been very active for years in fur- 

treatment for these children. There seems to be an in- 

nt and systematic plan being worked out for the treatment 

of all crippled children, but all agencies appear to the 

fact that they have a State problem, and the State must take the 
lead if a prompt solution of the problem is ever secured. 


NEVADA 


No record of number of crippled children. No State appropria- 
tion for same, except for vocational and rehabilitation purposes 
to match Federal appropriation. It is claimed that this State has 
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very few cripples whose parents are unable to provide proper 
care, and that m cases where parents are unable to provide 
treatment the Shriners and other organizations take care of 
them. It is claimed that the number is so few that they have 
never considered it a State problem. It appears tnat no survey, 
however, has been made to ascertain the number of cripples. 
Such a survey might disclose information that would be startling 
to the citizens of the Senate. Information by Hon. George B. 
Russell, State treasurer. 


NEW MEXICO 


No record of the number of cripples; no State or local appro- 
priations; no orthopedic hospitals or orthopedic surgeons. The 
Children’s Hospital in Denver, Colo., has heretofore treated a 
number of cripples from this State. The State Bureau Child 
Welfare expects to undertake a in the near future to 
secure data on their crippled-children problem. It already has 
data on 50 crippled children. This State has no voluntary society 
for crippled children. Information by Miss Margaret Reeves, 
director, State bureau child welfare. 


NEW YORK 


Number cripples reported, 15,294; estimated number in State, 
30,000; annual State appropriation, $200,000; estimated number 
orthopedic. cases treated annually by State government, 4,261; 
other agencies, 4,494; average length of hospitalization, 3 months; 
average per capita cost for hospitalization, $222.80; average weekly 
charge by hospitals, $12.50. New York maintains convalescing 
homes for children, and the results obtained therefrom are satis- 
factory; per capita cost in such homes, $3 per day. New York 
also provides special equipment for educational instruction and 
vocational training. New York City maintains a placement serv- 
ice fer cripples, and also has a follow-up system of treatment after 
they leave the hospital. Railroads and busses furnish free trans- 
portation for cripples to and from hospitals. Information by New 
York State Association for Crippled Children, Godfrey Morgan, 
secretary, 721 Chamber of Commerce Building, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Association for Aid of Crippled Children, Miss Genevieve Wilson, 
secretary, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


No data on the number of cripples, except a statement that 
there are several thousand in the State. It is stated that $130,000 
is spent annually in this State for cripples by all agencies. No 
information, however, as to the amount spent by State and local 
governments and private agencies, respectively. The Shriners 
maintain a 50-bed hospital in this State that treats a large number 
of chipples annually. Information by North Carolina Orthopedic 
Hospital. i 

NORTH DAKOTA 


The 1925 report of North Dakota, which contains the latest 
available information, shows 400 crippled children in the State, 
297 of them in need of treatment; 1930 report will be put out soon. 
State has made no appropriation for cripples. Masons have done 
some work and Elks are giving crippled children some attention. 
Next six months will probably show more attention and activity 
in their behalf. Information by Mrs. Berta E. Baker, State treas- 
urer, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

OHIO 


Number of crippled children estimated at 15,000. The State has 
a revolving fund of $65,000 annually from which is paid the cost 
of treatment of all children of indigent parents. The work of 
treatment of cripples is supervised by the State department of 
public welfare, division of charities. Under the Ohio law the 
counties have a right to commit their children to this department 
for treatment and the counties reimburse the State for the cost of 
such treatment. For 1929 the State expended $366,377 for the 
treatment and care of crippled children and $20,000 for overhead 
expenses. The number treated by the State for 88 counties was 
415. The number of commitments received by the department 
of public welfare from 88 counties from 1920 to 1929, inclusive, 
was 2,412 children, No estimate could be secured for the number 
of cripples treated through private agencies, nor the amount of 
money expended by them. The number treated and the total 
amount expended, however, was very large. The State of Ohio 
maintains convalescent homes for cripples and results obtained are 
very satisfactory. State and local governments provide special 
equipment for educational instruction for vocational training for 
cripples and also placement service. The State also has a follow-up 
system of treatment for cripples after they leave hospitals. Infor- 
mation by Mrs. Zoe McCaleb, R. N., chief division of nursing, and 
Miss Mable B. Smith, R. N., supervisor crippled children's bureau 
of department of public welfare, Columbus, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA 


Number of cripples reported, 7,176; estimated number 9,000; no 
appropriation by the State, but the counties impose a levy of 
0.1 mill upon all taxable property, which amounts to $300,000 
annually. Estimated amount spent annually by all private 
agencies, $60,000; estimated number orthopedic cases treated an- 
nually by State and local governments, 900; by all private agencies, 
50; making a total of 950 treated annually in this State; average 
length of hospitalization, 7 weeks; average per capita cost for 
hospitalization, $15 per week. A convalescing home for crippled 
children is maintained by Junior League at Tulsa. The State hos- 
pital provides special equipment for education instruction. This 
State maintains placement services for cripples. Information fur- 
nished by Oklahoma Society for Crippled Children, Joe N. Hamil- 
ton, secretary. 
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OREGON 

Number of cripples reported, 908; no information as to the total 
number; annual State appropriation for cripples, $98,650; amount 
spent annually by all private agencies, $100,000; no record of num- 
ber treated by State and local governments or private agencies. A 
Shrine hospital is maintained in this State. Average per capita 
cost for hospitalization, $5 per day; average weekly charge by hos- 
pitals, $28. Information furnished by Dr. Richard B. Dillehunt, 
dean, University of Oregon. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Number of cripples reported, 17,000; estimated number in State, 
27,000; annual State appropriation for cripples, $36,000; annual 
appropriation by local governments, $24,129; amount spent by 
private agencies, $39,569; making a total of $99,698 by all agencies; 
average per capita cost for hospitalization, $3 per day; average 
per capita charge by orthopedic surgeons, $50; average weekly 
charge by hospitals, $21. Information furnished by Miss A. Jane 
Marshall, executive secretary, Pennsylvania Society for Crippled 
Children, I. O. O. F. Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State does not have a list or estimate of the number of 
cripples; annual State appropriation for cripples, $12,400; number 
orthopedic cases treated by the State during 1929 is placed at 
168. It is stated that the Shrine hospital treats as many or 
possibly more than the State. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Statistics from this State indicate that the State and local 
governments are doing but little for their cripples. It appears 
that the 1925 legislature appropriated $4,000 for the treatment of 
crippled children, but this was cut to $2,500 in 1927. No survey 
has been made to ascertain the exact number of cripples in this 
State, the reason assigned being that they were not able to 
take care of more cases than they had reported to the State. 
Information by Miss Florence E. Walker, R. N., director, division 
of child hygiene. 

TENNESSEE 


Heretofore the State of Tennessee has not been doing much for 
its cripples. The indications for greater activities, however, are 
very encouraging. In 1929 the legislature provided for the treat- 
ment and care and education of physically handicapped or crip- 
pled children. In 194 counties, 1,754 cases were reported to the 
Crippled Children’s Bureau in the State department of institutions 
through the State Department of Education. The State Depart- 
ment of Health, using these statutes, have started a series of public 
diagnosic clinics. Four clinics were held in 1929, examining chil- 
dren from 13 different counties. The orthopedic surgeons, county 
courts and county health units are cooperating with the State 
service. Many of the cripples of Tennessee have been treated in 
the Shrine hospitals of Greenville, S. C., and Lexington, Ky., and 
the Children’s Hospital School at Memphis. Ninety-nine children 
from 13 counties were treated by the State and private agencies in 
1929. Information by Mr. T. E. Doss, secretary, Tennessee Society 
for Crippled Children, and the February, 1930, monthly letter of 
the International Society for Crippled Children at Elyria, Ohio. 


UTAH 


No record of number of cripples, no annual appropriation by 
State or local governments, and no State or local government 
institutions for the treatment or care of crippled children. The 
L. D. S. Children’s Hospital cared for 130 in 1929. Shriners hos- 
pital fund has ward at St. Mark's Hospital, and the number cared 
for by Shriners since 1925 has been 679. Information by Hon. 
Iver Ajaz, State auditor. 

VERMONT 


No record of the number of cripples in this State; no annual 
appropriation by State or local governments; the number of crip- 
pled children handled by the State during 1929 was 20; e 
for their treatment were paid out of the appropriations for the 
charity division of the welfare department. Information by Hon. 
T. H. Cave, State treasurer. 


VIRGINIA 


No statistics on the number of cripples. There is an annual 
appropriation of $5,000 for treatment of children under 14 and 
$15,000 annual appropriation for the education of cripples over 
14 years of age. No data could be secured on the amount of 
annual appropriation by local governments. Many cities and 
county governments make appropriations for hospitalization and 
diagnostic clinics. No estimate could be secured on the number 
treated annually by all agencies. Average length of hospitaliza- 
tion is 111 days, and the average per capita cost for same is $2.30 
per day in crippled children’s hospitals. Many children are 
treated in the University of Virginia hospital at Charlottesville 
and in the Memorial Hospital at Richmond. Both of these hos- 
pitals are heavily subsidized by the State, but both receive appro- 
priations from the city and receive money from pay patients. 
Virginia has many hospitals in which crippled children are 
treated and diagnostic clinics are held in a large number of cities. 
Information by Emily W. Dinwiddle, director children's bureau, 
Richmond. 

WASHINGTON 

No statistics on the number of crippled children in this State 
and no State or local appropriation for their treatment. All hos- 
pitals in State are privately owned. W. m has a wonderful 
children’s orthopedic hospital at Seattle maintained by popular 
subscription. It has a capacity of 100 beds, and is treating a 
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large number of children annually, but the exact number has 
not been ascertained. Information by Hon. C. W. Clausen, State 
auditor. 

WISCONSIN 


Number crippled children in this State is approximately 8,000. 
No annual appropriation by State or local government for the 
treatment of cripples. The State, however, has appropriated 
$300,000 for the erection of a new hospital for crippled children; 
appropriates annually $100,000 for special educational classes for 
cripples and other handicapped children. The Wisconsin General 
Hospital is equipped to care for 55 children. The Milwaukee 
Children's Hospital, a private institution, has 20 beds, and the 
Shriners’ hospital at St. Paul has 5 beds for crippled children 
from Wisconsin. We presume that the State will furnish ample 
funds for the maintenance of its new hospital when completed, 
Information by Hon. Solomon Levitan, State treasurer. 


WYOMING 


Number cripples reported, 208; no estimate of the total number 
in State; no State or local appropriations for cripples; no estimate 
of the amount donated or spent annually by private agencies, 
A number of crippled children are sent to the Shriners’ hospitals 
at St. Paul and Salt Lake. Information by Beatrice McLeond, 
State director of special education, State department of educa- 
tion, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Number of cripples reported, 3,872; estimated number, 8,000; 
annual appropriation by State, $40,000; annual appropriation by 
local governments, $5,000; estimated amount spent annually by 
private agencies, $10,000; making a total of $55,000 spent annually 
by all agencies. 

The first appropriation for crippled children by the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature was made in 1929. Prior to that time very little 
was done for the crippled children in this State, and little was 
known of the number of cripples or the magnitude of the prob- 
lem confronting the State. In 1928 the West Virginia Society for 
Crippled Children secured, through the department of education, 
the enumeration of approximately 4,000 cripples between the ages 
of 1 and 18. This work was done by the school-teachers of the 
State at the same time they took the enumeration of school 
youths between the ages of 6 and 21, as required by law. This 
data was presented to the budget commission and the legislature 
in 1929, which resulted in an appropriation, as above stated. 

The West Virginia Council for Crippled Children, an organiza- 
tion provided for by law, and the members of which are ap- 
pointed by the governor, has charge of the work for the treatment, 
care, etc., of cripples. This work was started in September, 1929. 
Arrangements were made with a number of privately owned hos- 
pitals for the hospitalization of these children. The hospitals 
charge only $15 per week, which it is claimed is less than actual 
cost. All orthopedic surgeons cheerfully donate their services 
The State has a number of very efficient and capable orthopedic 
surgeons. The railroads give free transportation to and from 
hospitals for all cases treated by the State, which includes only 
those whose parents are unable to pay for such treatment. The 
average per capital cost for hospitalization is figured at $300. 

After setting aside a sufficient amount of the annual appropria- 
tion of $40,000 for administrative, emergency, and field work pur- 
poses, such as diagnostic clinics and follow-up service, our appro- 
priation of $80,000 will only treat approximately 250 of our 8,000 
cripples. It is estimated that during the two years covered by 
this appropriation the normal increase in the number of cripples 
will equal approximately the number that can be treated by the 
legislative appropriation, so that after spending the legislative 
appropriation we will still have practically the same number of crip- 
ples we had before such expenditure was made. We are plan- 
ning to have our legislature increase our annual appropriation 
from $40,000 to $100,000 and to raise through $1 memberships in 
the West Virginia Society for Crippled Children, donations, etc., 
at least $100,000 annually to supplement the legislative appropria- 
tion. 

The cost of the treatment for all of our cripples in West Vir- 
ginia before they reach an age when their bones and muscles be- 
come hardened and nothing can be done for them would repre- 
sent a sum greater than our legislature could be induced to pro- 
vide. Unless some assistance can be promptly secured from the 
Federal Government to help the State in the treatment of these 
children, many of them will have to be denied an opportunity 
for such treatment and be doomed to spend the remainder of 
their lives in suffering and misery. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill introduced by the 
Senator from West Virginia will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very much obliged 
to my friend, the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HATFIELD] for the kind reference he made to me in his in- 
spiring speech. I am glad that on occasions the Senate 
turns aside from sordid things to take up problems which 
are of a humane nature. 

I believe I may say to my colleague from West Virginia that 
the “senatorial medical society” should meet and recom- 
mend an honorary degree of doctor of medicine to the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] who has dis- 


1931 
cussed so learnedly this afternoon the subject of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever. He gave an interesting 


and scientific presentation of an important subject. 

I agree with the Senator from West Virginia that the 
presence in our midst of so large a percentage of crippled 
children is a matter which deserves the attention of the 
Government. We can ill afford to disregard it. 

Some years ago, right after the war, Prof. Adolph Lorenz, 
of Vienna, came to the United States. He came calling him- 
self a messenger of mercy. What the Hoover relief organi- 
zation had done for the children of Austria Doctor Lorenz 
wished to repay in some degree by the work he might do 
here with some of the crippled children. 

Let me say in passing that the work which the Hoover 
relief organization did in Vienna, among other places, was 
very striking. With the funds which came from the United 
States there was established on the roof of one of the hos- 
pitals of the great University Hospital of Vienna a place 
where undernourished children could be exposed to the 
sunlight and given appropriate nutritional and medical 
treatment. 

I have wondered, in view of what I saw all over the world, 
the work done by the Hoover relief organization, that there 
is so much hesitation at this moment to apply some of these 
humane things to the children of the United States. I hope 
that before we adjourn there may be appropriations which 
will give that relief. 

When Professor Lorenz came here there was a great hulla- 
baloo about it on the part of a few doctors; efforts were 
made to prevent Professor Lorenz from practicing his pro- 
fession, even for so noble a purpose as the relief of crippled 
children, which he proposed to do without charge to the 
parents. By the intervention of some of us who were inter- 
ested in his work, he was given a license by the State of New 
York and permitted to go on with the work. 

This is the thing I want to bring to the attention of the 
Senate: That we were almost unconscious in America of 
the high percentage of cripples found among the children 
of our people. It is estimated that there are about 5,000 
cripples to every million of population. I ask my friend 
the Senator from West Virginia whether I am right about 
that. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. That fact had been unrecognized, even 
by the medical profession, but the visit of Professor Lorenz 
to New York City brought to my attention, as the then 
commissioner of health, the fact that there were 35,000 
crippled children in New York City, 35,000 in that one city. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Notwithstanding the process of recla- 
mation which had been going on in New York City over a 
period of 50 years, begun by the development of orthopedic 
surgery through the efforts of Dr. Louis A. Sayre. 

Mr, COPELAND. I am glad the Senator has said that, 
because I join with him in praise of the memory of Doctor 
Sayre, who did so much for the relief of cripples, largely 
crippled children. He was the pioneer in calling attention 
to the necessity and the possibility of fine results from the 
application of remedial measures. 

As the Senator from West Virginia has stated, in spite of 
that work there has not been, there was not, and even now 
is not, widespread knowledge of the fact that many of these 
children can be restored to a normal condition. It should 
be known that practically all of them can be benefited. 

I saw some pictures which the Senator from West Virginia 
has in his possession. These are pictures of children who 
were forced to walk on all fours by reason of disturbances 
of the bones and muscles. By the application of proper 
treatment they have been enabled to walk upright, and to 
become useful citizens. 

It was this missionary work, this propaganda, I may say, 
which was put forth by Professor Lorenz which in recent 
years called widespread attention to the possibility of the 
cure of these cripples. FFC 
governmental agencies, social and commercial clubs, and 
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‘philanthropic citizens, good progress in relief has gone 


forward. 

Bills have been presented in the Congress seeking to do 
for crippled children work of mercy along the line of what 
we are hoping to do through the continued operation of the 
maternity act. It is proposed not to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment build any institutions, or to undertake the treat- 
ment in any way whatever but to assist the States in carry- 
ing on this work. 

I join with my colleague from West Virginia in the hope 
that at an appropriate time we may have action by the 
Committee on Education and Labor, which I think is the 
committee to which was referred his bill. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. My own bill has gone there. Certainly 
no finer thing can be done than to enact one of these meas- 
ures, I care not which. It is a dreadful thing for a child- 
to go through early life as a cripple and then to be pre- 
vented from full participation in everything that goes toward 
the enjoyment of life in later years. It is a dreadful thing, 
particularly so when we recall, as I have stated, that these 
cases are curable in most instances. If, by the expenditure 
of a small sum of money, the Federal Government can assist’ 
the States in carrying on this great work, I am sure no 
nobler act can possibly be performed by the Congress of the 
United States. 

I apologize to my friend the Senator from Washington for 
taking his time. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE, JUSTICE, AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16110) making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments’ 
of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
1932, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will proceed to 
read the bill for amendment, in accordance with the order 
of the Senate. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 
was, under the heading Title L—Department of State, 
office of the Secretary of State,” on page 2, line 8, after 
the name “Secretary of State,” to strike out “ $1,958,968; 
in all, $1,983,968 ” and insert “ $1,970,848; in all $1,995,848,” 
so as to read: 

TITLE I,—DEPARTMENT or STATE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 

Salaries: For Secretary of State, $15,000; Undersecretary of State, 
$10,000; and other personal services in the District of Columbia, 
including temporary employees, and not to exceed $6,500 for 
employees engaged on piecework at rates to be fixed by the 
Secretary of State, $1,970,848; in all, $1,995,848. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Passport, 
agencies,” on page 4, line 24, after the name “ Massachu- 
setts,” to strike out $79,030 ” and insert $82,870,” so as to 
read: 


For salaries and expenses of maintenance, traveling expenses 
not to exceed $1,000, and rent outside the District of Columbia, 
for passport agencies at New York City, N. T.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; Chicago, . TIL: Seattle, Wash.; New Orleans, La,; and Boston, 
Mass, $82,870. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 8, after the 
figures $15,000,” to insert a comma and “ together with the 
unexpended balance of the appropriation made for this 
purpose for the fiscal year 1931,” so as to read: 

For the expenses of collecting, editing, copying, and arranging 
for publication the official papers of the Territories of the United 
States, including personal services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, printing and binding, and contingent and traveling 
expenses, as provided by the act approved February 28, 1929, 
$15,000, together with the unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tion made for this purpose for the fiscal year 1931. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Foreign 
intercourse, ambassadors and ministers,” on page 6, line 1, 
after the word State,” to insert the word Liberia; on line 
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6, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$350,000” and 
insert “ $360,000,” so as to read: ; 

Envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to Albania, 
Austria, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Dominion of Canada, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Finland, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, 
Trish Free State, Liberia, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, 
Persia, Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, Siam, Union of South Africa, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, and Venezuela, at $10,900 each; to 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, $10,000; and to Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, $10,000; in all, $360,000. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 6, to 
strike out: 


Minister resident and consul general to Liberia, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, at the end of line 
12, to strike out $649,000” and insert $654,000,” so as 
tead: — 

Total, ambassadors and ministers, $654,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingent 
expenses, foreign missions,” on page 6, line 24, after the 
word “ blanks,” to strike out “record” and insert “records,” 
So as to read: 

To enable the President to provide at the public expense all 
such stationery, blanks, records, and other books, seals, presses, 


fiags, and signs as he shall think necessary for the several embassies 
and legations in the transaction of their business, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 17, to increase 
the appropriation for contingent expenses, United States 
consulates, from $905,931 to $925,931. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Foreign 
Service buildings fund,” on page 14, line 1, after the word 
„countries,“ to strike out “$1,200,000 ” and insert “ $2,000,- 
000,” so as to read: 

For the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of the 
“Foreign Service building act, 1926” (U. S. C., Supp. III. title 22, 
sec. 295), and for each and every object thereof, including the 
initial alterations, repair, and furnishing of buildings heretofore 
acquired under specific authorization of Congress for the use of 
the diplomatic and consular establishments in foreign countries, 
$2,000,000, to remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Rent, heat, 
fuel, and light, Foreign Service,” on page 14, line 23, after 
the word “light,” to strike out “$1,567,332” and insert 
“ $1,607,709,” so as to read: 

For rent, heat, fuel, and light for the Foreign Service and the 
United States Court for China for offices and grounds, including 
annual ground rent of the embassy at Tokyo, Japan, for the year 
ending March 15, 1932, and, as authorized by the act approved 
June 26, 1930 (46 Stat., p. 818), for living quarters and for allow- 
ances for living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, $1,607,709. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ United 
States Court for China,” on page 29, line 8, to strike out 
“ $41,650” and insert “ $46,450,” so as to read: 


For salaries of the judge, district attorney, and other officers 
and employees of the court; court expenses, including reference 
law books, ice, and drinking water for office purposes, $46,450. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Title 
II.—Department of Justice, office of the Attorney General,” 
on page 31, line 3, after the word “ Departments,” to strike 
out “ $1,248,120; in all, $1,282,120” and insert $1,258,260; 
in all $1,292,260,” so as to read: 


Salaries: For Attorney General, $15,000; Solicitor General, 
$10,000; Assistant to the Attorney General. $9,000; and other 
personal services in the District of Columbia, including the 
Solicitors of the State, Treasury, Commerce, and Labor Depart- 
ments, and the office forces of the Solicitors of the Treasury, Com- 
merce, and Labor Departments, $1,258,260; in all, $1,292,260. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Miscel- 
laneous objects, Department of Justice,” on page 33, line 
23, after the word exceed,“ to strike out “$414,246” and 
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insert “$418,866,” and in line 24, after the name District 
of Columbia,” to strike out “$2,978,520” and insert $3,- 
000,000,” so as to read: 


Detection and prosecution of crimes: For the detection and 
prosecution of crimes against the United States; for the protec- 
tion of the person of the President of the United States; the 
acquisition, collection, classification, and preservation of criminal 
identification and other records and their exchange with the 
officials of States, cities, and other institutions; for such other 
investigations official matters under the control of 
the Department of Justice and the Department of State as may 
be directed by the Attorney General; hire, maintenance, upkeep, 
and operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles 
when necessary; firearms and ammunition, such stationery, sup- 
plies, and equipment for use at the seat of government or else- 
where as the Attorney General may direct, including not to ex- 
ceed $11,200 for taxicab hire to be used exclusively for the 
purposes set forth in this paragraph and to be expended under 
the direction of the Attorney General; traveling expenses; and 
payment of rewards when specifically authorized by the Attorney 
General for information leading to the apprehension of fugitives 
from justice, including not to exceed $418,866 for personal services 
in the District of Columbia, 83,000 000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, under “ examina- 
tion of judicial offices,” in line 12, to strike out “$136,940” 
and to insert “$138,680”; in line 14, to strike out “ $260,- 
340” and to insert “$262,140”; in line 19, to strike out 
855.560“ and insert “$55,680”; and in line 20, to strike 
out “ $204,160 ” and to insert $204,400,” so as to read: 

EXAMINATION OF JUDICIAL OFFICES 


Examination of judicial offices: For the investigation of the 
official acts, records, and accounts of marshals, attorneys, and 
clerks of the United States courts and Territorial courts, and 
United States commissioners, for which purpose all the official 
papers, records, and dockets of said officers, without exception, 
shall be examined by the agents of the Attorney General at any 
time; and also, when requested by the presiding judge, the 
official acts, records, and accounts of referees and trustees of 
such courts; for copying, in the District of Columbia or else- 
where, reports of examiners at folio rates; traveling expenses; 
and inclu not to exceed $138,680 for personal services in the 
District of Columbia; in all, $262,140; to be expended under the 
direction of the Attorney General. 

Enforcement of antitrust laws: For the enforcement of anti- 
trust laws, including experts at such rates of compensation as 
may be authorized or approved by the Attorney General, includ- 
ing not to exceed $55,680 for personal services in the District of 
Columbia, $204,400. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, under “ Bureau of 
Prisons,” in line 25, to strike out “$194,078” and to insert 
“ $197,678,” and on page 35, line 3, to strike out “ $234,078” 
and to insert $237,678,” so as to read: 


BUREAU OF PRISONS 


Salaries and expenses: For salaries and expenses in connection 
with the supervision of the maintenance and care of United States 
prisoners, inclu not to exceed $197,678 for personal services in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, traveling expenses, and 
expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the work of 
such bureau when authorized by the Attorney General, $237,678. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau 
of Prohibition,” on page 36, line 11, after the words in all,” 
to strike out $11,369,500 ” and insert “$11,516,680,” and in 
line 12, after the word “exceed,” to strike out “$340,300” 
and insert “ $342,520,” so as to read: 

BUREAU OF PROHIBITION 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses to enforce and administer 
the applicable provisions of the national prohibition act, as 
amended, and supplemented (U. S. C., title 27), and internal rev- 
enue laws, pursuant to the act of March 3, 1927 (U. S. C., Supp. III, 
title 5, secs. 281-281e), and the act of May 27, 1930 (46 Stat. 427), 
including the employment of executive officers, attorneys, agents, 
inspectors, investigators, supervisors, clerks, messengers, and other 
personnel, in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, to be ap- 
pointed as authorized by law; the securing of evidence of violations 
of the acts; the cost of chemical analysis made by other than 
employees of the United States and expenses incident to the giving 
of testimony in relation thereto; the purchase of stationery, sup- 
plies, equipment, mechanical devices, books, and such other ex- 
penditures as may be necessary in the District of Columbia and 
the several field offices; costs incurred in the seizure, storage, and 
disposition of liquor and property seized under the national pro- 
hibition act, including seizures made under the internal revenue 
laws if a violation of the national prohibition act is involved and 
disposition is made under section 3460, Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 
title 26, sec. 1193); costs incurred in the seizure, storage, and dis- 
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position of any vehicle and team or automobile, boat, air or water 
craft, or any other conveyance, seized pursuant to see 26, Title 
II. of the national prohibition act, when the proceeds of sale are 
insufficient therefor or where there is no sale; purchase of passen- 
ger-carrying motor vehicles at a total cost of not to exceed $50,000 
and not to exceed $1,000 each, including the value of any vehicle 
„ and the hire, maintenance, repair, Aan opaan- ot 
motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger: and 
for rental of quarters; in all, $11,516,680, of which meant not to 
exceed $342,520 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals,” on page 38, line 7, after the 
word “court,” to strike out “ $44,320; in all, $106,820” and 
insert “ $44,880; in all, $107,380,” so as to read: 

Salaries: Presiding F 
each; and all other eee and employees of the court, 644.880: 
in all, $107,380. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Customs 
Court,” on page 38, line 16, to strike out “ $156,260; in all, 
$246,260” and insert $157,760; in all, $247,760,” so as to 
read: 

Salaries: Presiding judge and eight judges, at $10,000 each; 
V the court, $157,760; in all, 
824 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Court of 
Claims,” on page 38, line 25, after the word “ court,” to 
riet out “ $67,623; in all, $130,123 ” and insert “ $68,123; in 

aJl $130,623,” so as to read: 


Salaries: Chief justice, $12,500; four judges, at $12,500 each; and 
all other officers and employees of the court, $68,123; in all, 
$130,623. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Marshals, 
district attorneys, clerks, and other expenses of United States 
courts,” on page 40, at the end of line 19, to strike out 
“ $4,350,460 ” and insert $4,360,000,” so as to read: 


For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and 
their deputies, including services rendered in behalf of the United 
States or otherwise, services in Alaska in collecting evidence for the 
United States when so specially directed by the Attorney General, 
traveling expenses, purchase, when authorized by the Attorney 
General, of four motor-propelled passenger-carrying vans at not to 
exceed $2,500 each, and maintenance, alteration, repair, and opera- 
tion of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles used in con- 
nection with the transaction of the official business of the United 
States marshals, $4,360,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, at the end of 
line 2, to strike out “ $3,295,620” and insert “ $3,300,000,” 
So as to read: 


For salaries, traveling and other expenses of United States dis- 
trict attorneys and their assistants, clerks, and other em- 
ployees, including the office expenses of United States district 
attorneys in Alaska, and for salaries of regularly appointed clerks 
to United States district attorneys for services rendered during 

the office of the United States district attorney, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 41, line 16, to strike 
out “ $2,175,920 ” and insert $2,179,420,” so as to read: 


For salaries of clerks of United States circuit courts of appeals 
and United States district courts, their deputies, and other assist- 
IFF U th K conomen tor ot 
1926 (U. S. O., title 5, secs. 821-833), and other expenses of con- 
ducting their respective offices, $2,179,420. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 43 line 14, to strike 
out “ $1,270,980 ” and insert “ $1,290,000,” so as to read: 


For such miscellaneous expenses as may be authorized or 
approved by the Attorney General, for the United States courts and 
their officers, including experts at such rates of compensation as 
CCT 
also so much as may be necessary in the discretion of the Attorney 
)7)7)))VVCCCG—0⁊w- : Tastsiok OF AIMEE DOA TA 
other than Federal courts, and including traveling expenses 
suant to the subsistence expense act of 1926 (U. S. C., ti 5, 
ch. 16), $1,290,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 46, line 5, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “$690,180” and insert $707,- 
880,” and at the end of line 6 to strike out “$1,942,440” 
and insert “ $1,960,140,” so as to read: 

United States penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans.: For the United 

tes penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., including not to exceed 
$707,880 for salaries and wages of all officers and employees, 
$1,960,140. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 9, after the 
word “ exceed,” to strike out $407,652” and insert $418,- 
512,” and at the end of line 10 to strike out “$1,198,212” 
and insert “$1,209,072,” so as to read: 

United States penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga.: For the United States 
penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., including not to exceed $418,512 for 
salaries and wages of all officers and employees, $1,209,072. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 18, after the 
word “ exceed,” to strike out “$200,020” and insert $205,- 
600,” and in line 22, after the word “ vehicle,” to strike out 
“$516,060 ” and insert $521,640,” so as to read: 

United States penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wash.: For the United 


{ wages of all officers and employees, 
and not to exceed $1,600, including the exchange allowance of any 
vehicle given in part payment therefor, for the purchase of a 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle, $521,640. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 12, after the 
word “ exceed,” to strike out $173,206” and insert $179,- 
006,” and at the end of line 13 to strike out “$352,400” 
and insert “ $358,200,” so as to read: 

Federal Industrial Institution for Women, Alderson, W. Va.: For 
the Federal Industrial Institution for Women at Alderson, Va., 
including not to exceed 2 for salaries and wages of all 
officers and employees, $358,200. 

The amendment was imod to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 16, after the 
word “ exceed,” to strike out “ $291,588 ” and insert “ $299,- 
228,” and in line 18 to strike out “$790,448” and insert 
“ $798,088,” so as to read: 

United States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio: For the 
United States Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, includ- 
ing not to exceed $299,228 for salaries and wages of all officers and 
employees, $798,088, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 15, after the 
word “ exceed,” to strike out “ $439,152” and insert $442,- 
932,” and in line 16, after the word “employees,” to strike 
out “ $871,220” and insert $875,000,” so as to read: 

Federal Jails: For maintenance and operation of Federal jails 
established under authority of the act of May 14, 1930 (46 Stat. 
325), and the house of detention for Federal prisoners in New 
York City, including not to exceed $442,932 for salaries and wages 
of all officers and employees, $875,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 21, after the 
word “prisoners,” to strike out “$837,640” and insert 
“ $849,340,” so as to read: 


Prison camps: For the construction and repair of buildings at 
prison camps, the purchase and installation of machinery and 
equipment, and all necessary expenses incident thereto, and for 
the maintenance of United States prisoners at prison camps, in- 
cluding the purchase at a cost not to exceed $15,000, and main- 
tenance, alteration, repair, and operation of a motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying bus, to be expended so as to give the maximum 
amount of employment to prisoners, $849,340. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 4, after the 
word “ exceed,” to strike out “$126,080 ” and insert $126,- 
920,” and in line 8, after the word “ vehicles,” to strike out 
“ $258,260 ” and insert “$259,100,” so as to iapa 


National Training School for Boys, eee D. C.: For the 
National Training School for Boys, W. an including 
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employees, and not to exceed $2,000, including the exchange allow- 
ance of any vehicle given in part payment therefor, for the pur- 
chase of two motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, $259,100. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 51, line 18, after the 
figures 503 and the parenthesis, to strike out “ 6230, 400 
and insert “ $235,800,” so as to read: 


Probation system, United States courts: For salaries and ex- 
penses of probation officers, as authorized by the act entitled “An 
act to amend the act of March 4, 1925, chapter 521, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 6, 1930 (46 Stat. 503), $235,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, at the end of line 
16, to strike out “ $3,996,040 ” and insert $4,000,000,” so as 
to read: 


Support of prisoners: For support of United States prisoners, 
including necessary clothing and medical aid, discharge gratuities 
provided by law and transportation to place of conviction or place 
of bona fide residence in the United States, or such other place 
within the United States as may be authorized by the Attorney 
General; and including rent, repair, alteration, and maintenance 
of buildings occupied under authority of sections 5537 and 5538 
of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 18, secs. 691, 692); sup- 
port of prisoners becoming insane during imprisonment, and who 
continue insane after expiration of sentence, who have no friends 
to whom they can be sent; shipp remains of deceased pris- 
oners to their friends or relatives in the United States, and inter- 
ment of deceased prisoners whose remains are unclaimed; ex- 

incurred in identifying and pursuing escaped prisoners and 
for rewards for their recapture; and for repairs, betterments, 
and improvements of United States jails, including sidewalks, 


.000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the heading Title III. 
Department of Commerce, office of the Secretary,” on page 
53, line 1, after the word “ department,” to strike out “ $326,- 
540; in all, $341,540 ” and insert $330,380; in all, $345,380,” 
so as to read: 


Salaries: Secretary of Commerce, $15,000; Assistant Secretary 
and other personal services in the District of Columbia, including 
the chief clerk and superintendent, who shall be chief executive 
officer of the department and who may be designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce to sign official papers and documents dur- 
ing the temporary absence of the Secretary and the Assistant 
Secretary of the Department, $330,380; in all, $345,380. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the subhead “ Radio divi- 
sion,” on page 55, line 12, after the word “foregoing,” to 
strike out “$500,000 ” and insert $680,000,” and in line 13, 
after the word exceed.“ to strike out $70,000 ” and insert 
“$82,020,” so as to read: 


Wireless communication laws: To enable the Secretary of Com- 
merce to enforce the acts of Congress “to require apparatus and 
operators for radio communication on certain ocean steamers” 
and “to regulate radio communication” and carry out the pro- 
visions of the international radiotelegraphic convention, examine 
and settle international radio accounts, including personal services 
in the District of Columbia, and to employ such persons and 
means as may be necessary, traveling and subsistence expenses, 
purchase and exchange of instruments, technical books, tabulating, 
duplicating, and other office machinery and devices, rent and all 
other miscellaneous items, including rubber gloves, aprons, rubber 
boots, and necessary not included in the foregoing, $680,- 
000, of which amount not to exceed $82,020 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in connection with the com- 
mittee amendment on page 55, lines 12 and 13, just agreed 
to, the committee have approved the amendment which I 
proposed some time ago. I desire in this connection to in- 
sert in the Recorp some data on the subject prepared by 
the Radio Division of the Department of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


APPROPRIATION FOR RADIO DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, FISCAL 
YEAR 1932 


For the present fiscal year, 1931, the Radio Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has an appropriation of $500,000. The Bureau 
of the Budget approved an increase for the fiscal year 1932 of 
$180,000, making the appropriation for the next fiscal year 8680, 
000. The House Committee on Appropriations in reporting out the 
bill did not recommend any increase whatever, as it provides for 
only $500,000, the same amount as our appropriation for this year. 

With our present appropriation of $500,000 it is impossible to 
perform the work required of us under the existing laws. Ex- 
pensive radio equipment is not being and can not be utilized 
nearly to the extent contemplated when purchased and we are thus 
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unable to supply all the information to the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion which it should have in its deliberations. 

We can not inspect as many of the ship stations for the protec- 
tion of life and property as should be inspected and are not able 
to comply with the numerous requests made on us for me: 
the strength of signals, service areas of stations, investigations of 
complaints of interference, examinations of operators, and obtain- 
ing data which is essential both for national and international use. 

The action of the House committee really has the effect of 
reducing our personnel, inasmuch as no provision has been made 
for the additional amount necessary to meet the requirements of 
the Brookhart Act. Promotions under that act totaled $2,840, 
which is equivalent to two grade 1 clerks or one radio inspector. 
If that amount is not allowed in the way of increase in the appro- 
priation we will have to reduce our force next year by one or two 
positions. 

The following table is submitted, which sHows the headings 
under which the appropriation is subdivided, the amount of the 
appropriation for each item for 1931, the estimate for each item 
for 1932, and the increase which is urgently needed for each item: 


Appropriation for Radio Division, fiscal year 1932 


Appropriation 
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ings. 
Repairs and alterations 
Motor vehicles 
Office 
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The division maintains an office in Washington which directs 
the field service, giving instructions to the field supervisors as to 
the work to be performed, receives reports and records from the 
field service, makes such records of this work as is necessary for 
administrative purposes and supplies the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion with information desired in connection with all licensed sta- 
tions, of which there are approximately 22,972. 

There are nine radio districts with headquarters offices at Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Detroit, and Chicago, with suboffices at Philadelphia, Nor- 
folk, Dallas, Los Angeles, Portland, Buffalo, St. Paul, Duluth, Kan- 
sas City, and Denver, and a central monitoring or frequency- 
measuring station at Grand Island, Nebr. 

There has just been installed expensive monitoring apparatus in 
each of the districts, the most complete and elaborate being at 
Grand Island, Nebr., the central station. This apparatus is de- 
signed for the purpose of measuring all usable frequencies used 
by stations of all classes. The necessity for this apparatus is to 
assist in keeping stations on their assigned frequency. If they 
get off their frequency they interfere with other stations and other 
services, national and international, and in the broadcast band 
interfere with proper reception of programs by the public. 

This service is essential for administrative use by the Federal 
Radio Commission, Based on this information stations are given 
hearings and licenses may be suspended or revoked. The infor- 
mation is also used as evidence in court. On the other hand, when 
making these measurements the owners of stations are advised of 
irregularities by the supervisors and given opportunity to make 
desirable changes which result in public benefit. 

The station at Grand Island is used for measuring stations in 
this country and foreign stations, as more precise apparatus and a 
more complete antenna arrangement is installed at that point. 

ence gained thus far has convinced this office of the neces- 
sity of expanding the service at that point so as to cover a broader 
national and international field. In addition to measuring the 
frequencies of commercial stations, we perform similar service for 
the Army, Navy, and other Government stations. In connection 
with the checking of mcies of foreign stations we are ob- 
taining information as to the extent to which the foreign stations 
are the frequencies recorded at the International Radio 
Telegraph Bureau in Berne, Switzerland. This information will be 
of great value to our delegation which is to attend the 
next international radiotelegraph conference at Madrid, Spain, in 
1932. No other country has progressed as far as we have in this 
line of work and because of this our delegation should have a 
distinct advantage. 

In addition to this equipment, the division has six test cars 
assigned to six of the radio districts, Baltimore, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Detroit, and Chicago. Two new cars have just 
FFV 3 
portable radio laboratories used for measuring frequencies of sta- 
tions, measuring power of stations, investigating interference, de- 
termining the service range of stations, the interference range of 
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Without an increase in our appropriation the test cars at Boston 
and Seattle can not be equipped with the necessary monitoring 
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and power-measuring apparatus. None of these cars can be used 
to the extent desired and the monitoring stations can operate 
only about one-third of the day as we have not the men to man 
them. The Grand Island station, which is in a position to do 
excellent work, must be idle a considerable part of the time. 

More attention should be given to ship-inspection work. This is 
a life-saving service. The law requires that all ships carrying 50 
or more persons clearing for ports 200 miles or more apart, both 
American and foreign, shall have efficient radio apparatus in good 
working order. This apparatus is extremely delicate and compli- 
cated, which makes it necessary to inspect it frequently. The 
practice is to endeavor to inspect the equipment before the vessel 
sails on each voyage. Experience has shown the importance of 
giving this work close attention. This was clearly indicated in the 
case of the Vestris, where there was a considerable loss of life, 
but the radio apparatus functioned efficiently. It had been in- 
spected before the vessel left port. 

If the increase in the appropriation requested is allowed, it is 
planned to place inspectors at Savannah, Ga.; Miami, Fla.; Porto 
Rico; Galveston, Tex.; Hawaii; and possibly Alaska, to inspect ships 
clearing from these ports, which it is not possible to do at the 
present time. It is necessary to have competent men for this 
work. They must thoroughly understand the apparatus, the cir- 
cuits used, and be able to direct the tuning of the apparatus and 
make repairs if necessary in an emergency. This knowledge must 
not only cover apparatus used in this country but apparatus used 
on foreign vessels. When it is realized the number of lives saved 
through the medium of radio, the importance of giving this service 
close attention can be appreciated. 

With the force we now have it has been necessary for the past 
two years for our employees to work much overtime because of 
the shortage of personnel. During the last fiscal year the field 
employees worked over 10,000 hours overtime. Obviously this 
overtime work would not have been performed were it not for the 
existing shortage of personnel. Every office is undermanned, and 
it is not possible to give relief with the existing appropriation. 
Furthermore, the work we are now accomplishing could not be 
accomplished were it not for the fact that the are 
using their own automobiles. This is a situation which should 
be corrected. These men should not be expected to furnish their 
own conveyance at personal expense. The only allowance made 
is the payment for the gasoline used, oil used, and garage charges 
when necessary. This condition exists in each district. 

Because of the urgent request received from the field offices for 
additional personnel and facilities, the division recently had a 
survey made of the different offices to determine the extent of 
the shortage. A report has just been submitted by the traveling 
supervisor which not only supports the claims made by the heads 
of these offices but it is his opinion that their representations are 
justified and there is actually greater need than they claim. 

In order that the work required under the existing laws may be 
performed, though not as fully as desired or contemplated under 
the laws, and the demands made upon the division met to a 
greater extent, it is absolutely essential that the increase of 
$180,000 approved by the Bureau of the Budget for the next fiscal 
year be allowed. 

I can not see how the division can possibly meet the demands 
made upon it or make use of the facilities it now has without 
this increase, It is not economical to leave the apparatus and 
test cars idle. The men are doing all they possibly can and work- 
ing overtime, and the appropriation allowed is being expended in 
the most economical way that this office can conceive. 

If the increase in the Radio Division's appropriation for the next 
fiscal year, 1932, of $180,000 is granted, the division had contem- 
plated spending between $25,000 and $30,000 of this amount at 
Grand Island, Nebr., for eight additional employees, fuel for power 
and heat, equipment, and miscellaneous expenses. 

The present pay roll at Grand Island amounts to $24,880 per 
annum. There has been spent at Grand Island during the last 
six months $16,151.99 in addition to that covered by the pay roll. 

As you know, Congress has appropriated $80,000 for the purchase 
of land, the erection of the existing buildings, and some other 
expenses incidental to this project. There has been purchased 
radio apparatus at a cost of $52,417. 

The Grand Island station will undoubtedly be of great value in 
connection with the enforcement of the radio laws, as an aid to 
the Army and Navy, and will be useful in measuring the fre- 
quencies of foreign stations where such stations cause interfer- 
ence with those of this country or where we may be interfering 
with foreign stations. The station would be of great value to the 
Government as an intercept station, which would enable this Gov- 
ernment to pick up messages sent by foreign countries or enemies 
during a national emergency or during a war. We are not equipped 
to do the work contemplated as it should be done. 

Recently Senator Du introduced in the Senate and Repre- 
sentative WHITE introduced in the House a bill au the 
purchase of additional land, erection of an additional building, 
and providing for additional equipment at Grand Island, at a 
cost not to exceed $55,000. This bill does not make any provision 
for additional personnel. The bills referred to above were referred 
to the Senate Commerce Committee and the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee of the Senate and House, respectively. 
Sree a IEN OOE, wee aah ee Shay not reported out these 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Apprepria- 
tions was, under the subhead “Aircraft in commerce,” on 
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page 55, line 24, after the word “exceed,” to strike out 
“ $320,320 ” and insert $323,500,” and, on page 56, line 17, 
to strike out “$1,369,660 ” and insert $1,375,000,” so as to 


read: 
AIRCRAFT IN COMMERCE 

Aircraft in commerce: To carry out the provisions of the act 
approved May 20, 1926, entitled “An act to encourage and regulate 
the use of aircraft in commerce, and for other purposes” (U. S. C., 
title 49, secs. 171-184), as amended by the act approved February 
28, 1929 (U. S. C., Supp. III. title 49, sec. 173d), inclu salary 
of Assistant Secretary of Commerce (provided for in the act cited 
above), and other personal services in the District of Columbia 
(not to exceed $323,500) and elsewhere; rent in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere; traveling expenses; contract stenographic 
reporting services; fees and mileage of witnesses; purchase of fur- 
niture and equipment; stationery and supplies, including medical 
supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, acces- 
sories and repairs; purchase, including exchange, not to exceed 
$3,000; maintenance, operation, and repair of -motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles; purchase and replacement, including 
exchange, of airplanes (not to exceed $57,000); purchase of air- 
plane motors, airplane and motor accessories; and spare parts; 
maintenance, operation, and repair of airplanes and airplane 
motors; purchase of special clothing, wearing apparel, and similar 
equipment for aviation purposes; purchase of books of reference 
and periodicals; newspapers, reports, documents, plans, specifica- 
tions, maps, manuscripts, and all other publications; and all 
oma 5 expenses not included in the foregoing, in all, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 1, after the 
word exceed.“ to strike out $153,380” and insert $156,- 
260,” and in line 9, after the word “grant,” to strike out 
“ $8,972,640 ” and insert $9,020,000,” so as to read: 

Air-navigation facilities: For the establishment and mainte- 
nance of aids to air navigation, including the equipment of addi- 
tional air-mail routes for day and night flying: the construction 
of necessary lighting, radio, and other signaling and communicat- 
ing structures and apparatus; repairs, alterations, and all expenses 
of maintenance and operation; investigation, research, and experi- 
mentation to develop and improve aids to air navigation; for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia (not to exceed $156,260) 
and elsewhere; purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of 
motor-propelled, passenger-carrying vehicles, including their ex- 
change; replacement, including exchange, of not to exceed four 
airplanes, maintenance, operation, and repair of airplanes, includ- 
ing accessories and spare parts and special clothing, wearing ap- 
parel, and suitable equipment for aviation purposes; and for the 
acquisition of the necessary sites by lease or grant, $9,020,000: 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for any 
purpose not authorized by the air commerce act of 1926. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce,” on page 57, at the end of 
line 22, to strike out $273,000” and insert “ $273,600,” so 
as to read: 

Salaries: For the director and other personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $273,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 21, to increase 
the appropriation for promoting commerce in Europe and 
other areas from $909,400 to $910,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 24, to increase 
the appropriation for promoting commerce to Latin Amer- 
ica from $528,700 to $529,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 3, to increase 
the appropriation for promoting commerce in the Far East 
from $420,260 to $422,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 6, to increase 
the appropriation for promoting commerce in Africa from 
$105,940 to $106,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 19, after the 
word “foregoing,” to strike out ‘ $710,000” and insert 
“ $750,000,” so as to read: 


expenses 
ture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding, 
and computing machines, accessories and repairs, purchase of 
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maps, books of reference and periodicals, reports, documents, 
plans, specifications, manuscripts, not exceeding $1,200 for news- 
papers, both foreign and domestic, and all other publications 
necessary for the promotion of the commercial interests of the 
United States, and all other incidental expenses not included in 
the foregoing, $750,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to this 
item. The committee has increased the House appropria- 
tion of $710,000 to $750,000. The department asked for 
$740,000 and it was allowed by the Budget. The House did 
not see fit to agree to the proposal of the department that 
this should be made $740,000 and reduced it to $710,000. 

Some of us went before the Committee on Appropriations 
and urged that this item relating to district and cooperative 
office service might be increased: I am anxious to have 
one of the stations in my State, the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. FLETCHER] wants one in his State, and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] wants a station in his State. I 
understand both from the comments I heard at the time I 
was before the subcommittee and in the discussion before 
the full committee, that this item was increased from 
$710,000 to $750,000 not to take care of requests which the 
department had made of the Budget, not to take care of re- 
quests which were presented by the department to the House 
committee, but that the $40,000 was added by the committee 
for the express purpose of increasing the number of district 
export officers. May I ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations if I have stated the facts as they are? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I hardly think it is quite so 
broad as stated by the Senator. The idea of the committee 
was that we would raise it to $750,000 because of numerous 
requests coming from Senators and because of the fact that 
the House had not come up to the Budget estimate in fixing 
the amount. 

Then the idea was of course that the department would 
certainly take into consideration those points which were 
urged by Senators, and pass upon them regardless of the 
estimates which they had submitted. But I do not think it 
was the idea that we expected them absolutely to disregard 
any estimates or conclusions they had reached, but that they 
would not exclude the requests of Senators because they had 
covered certain propositions in their estimates that had not 
been taken care of in the House. My idea was, and I think 
it was the idea of the committee, that with the increase to 
$750,000 the department would weigh carefully all the sug- 
gestions that have been made and apply the money in the 
best way possible. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. If the committee 
had fixed the amount at $755,000 instead of $750,000 it would 
guarantee, as well as anything can be guaranteed in this 
sort of a measure, that the three stations would be provided 
for. 

Mr. JONES. I would not object to the amendment in- 
creasing the amount to $755,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very glad, and hope the amend- 
ment will be suggested. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I move to amend the 
committee amendment by striking out, in line 20, “ $750,000” 
and substituting “ $755,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 61, at the end of line 6, to strike out $973,000 ” 
and insert “ $1,050,000,” so as to read: 

Export industries: To enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce to investigate and report on domestic as well as 
foreign problems relating to the production, distribution, and 
marketing, in so far as they relate to the important export in- 
dustries of the United States, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of 
officers and employees, purchase of furniture and equipment, 
stationery and supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing ma- 
chines, accessories and repairs, books of reference and periodi- 
cals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, and 
all other publications, rent outside of the District of Colum- 
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bia, ice and water for office purposes, and all other 
incidental expenses connected therewith, $1,050,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, at the end of line 
22, to strike out “ $493,220” and insert “ $550,000,” so as 
to read: 


Domestic commerce and raw-materials investigations; For all 
expenses, including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, purchase of books of reference and periodicals, 
furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, 
adding, and computing machines, accessories and repairs, medical 
supplies and first-aid outfits, reports, documents, plans, specifica- 
tions, manuscripts, maps, and all other publications, rent out- 
side of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses of officers and employees, and all other incidental expenses 
not included in the foregoing, to enable the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce to collect and compile information re- 
garding the disposition and handling of raw materials and manu- 
factures within the United States; and to investigate the condi- 
tions of production and marketing of foreign raw materials 
essential for American industries, $550,000. 


Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I understand that this 
item for raw-materials investigation grants an increase of 
$5,000 for investigation of drugs and $5,000 for candy and 
$5,000 for lumber. Is that correct? 

Mr. JONES. That is embraced in the whole amount. 
There is also $22,000 for standard books relating to these 
matters. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. But it does cover the requests for drugs, 
candy, and lumber? 

Mr. JONES. That is the statement of the representative 
of the department. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was, on page 62, line 17, after the word “ foregoing,” 
Aen out “$385,000” and insert “ $391,732,” so as to 


Customs statistics: For all expenses necessary for the operation 
of the section of customs statistics transferred to the Department 
of Commerce from the Treasury Department by the act approved 
January 5. 1923 (U. S. C., title 15, sec. 194), including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; rent of or 
purchase of tabulating, punching, sorting, and other mechanical 
labor-saving machinery or devices, including adding, typewriting, 
billing, computing, mimeographing, multigraphing, photostat, and 
other duplicating machines and devices, including their exchange 
and repair; telegraph and telephone service; subsistence and trav- 
eling expenses of officers and employees while traveling on official 
business; freight, express, drayage; tabulating cards, stationery, 
and miscellaneous office supplies; books of reference and period- 
icals; furniture and equipment; ice, water, heat, light, and power; 
street-car fare; and all other necessary and incidental expenses 
not included in the foregoing, $391,732. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 3, after the 
word “ buyers,” to strike out “ $70,000 ” and insert “ $80,000,” 
so as to read: 


Lists of foreign buyers: For all necessary expenses, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, pur- 
chase of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, type- 
writing, adding, and computing machines, accessories and repairs, 
lists of foreign buyers, books of reference, periodicals, reports, 
documents, plans, specifications, rent outside of the District of 
Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and em- 
ployees, and all other incidental expenses not included in the 
foregoing, to enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to collect and compile lists of foreign buyers, $80,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 22, after the 
word “countries,” to strike out “$62,440” and insert 
“ $63,439,” so as to read: 


Investigation of foreign trade restrictions: For all necessary 

, including personal services in the District of Columbia 

and elsewhere, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery 
and supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, ac- 
cessories and repairs, books of reference and periodicals, reports, 
documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, and all other publi- 


“cations, rent outside of the District of Columbia, traveling and 


subsistence expenses of officers and employees, and all other inci- 
dental expenses not included in the foregoing, to enable the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to collect and compile 
information regarding the restrictions and regulations of trade 
imposed by foreign countries, $63,439. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 65, line 23, before 
the word “of,” to strike out “$5,231,760” and insert 
“ $5,426,571,” and in line 24, before the word may,” to strike 
out “ $2,014,400 ” and insert $2,113,760,” so as to read: 


Total, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, $5,426,571, 
of which amount not to exceed $2,113,760 may be expended for 
personal ces in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
the Census,” on page 67, line 10, before the word “to,” to 
strike out “ $6,270,580” and insert “$6,271,000,” so as to 
read: 

For salaries and necessary expenses for preparing for taking, 
compiling and publishing the Fifteenth Census of the United 
States and for carrying on during the decennial census period all 
other work authorized and directed by law (act June 18, 1929, 46 
Stat. 21), at a total cost of not to exceed $39,593,000, including 
rent of office quarters in and outside the District of Columbia; 
salaries of employees in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
including temporary employees in the District of Columbia: Pro- 
vided, That such temporary employees in the District of Columbia 
may be allowed leave of absence with pay at the rate of two and 
one-half days per month; the employment by contract of personal 
services for the preparation of monographs on census subjects; 
per diem compensation of special agents and expenses of the 
same and of detailed employees, whether employed in the District 
of Columbia or elsewhere; expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the collection of statistics, when incurred on 
the written authority of the Secretary of Commerce; the purchase 
of supplies and equipment, including books of reference, periodi- 
cals, maps, newspapers, manuscripts, punch cards and materials, 
street-car fares, first-aid outfits for use in the buildings occupied 
by the employees of this bureau, and other 3 expenses; 
the maintenance, operation, and repair of a 
automobile to be used on official business; the ” purchase, rental, 
repair, and exchange of 8 calculating machines, punch- 
ing, tabulating, and sorting machines, and other office appliances; 
the construction of punching, tabulating, and sorting 
inclu techni: 
therewith, whether in the District of Columbia or elsewhere; and 
printing and binding at the Government Printing Office, $6,271,000, 
to continue available until December 31, 1932. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Steam- 
boat Inspection Service,” on page 67, line 22, after the name 
“District of Columbia,” to increase the appropriation for 
salaries for the Supervising Inspector General and other 
personal services in the District of Columbia from $45,120 to 
$45,540. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 10, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “ $984,300” and insert $998,- 
340,” so as to read: 

Steamboat inspectors: For 11 ee eet inspectors 
of hulls and inspectors of boilers, as author- 
ized by law, for the following 5 New York. 47; Pittsburgh, 2; 
New Orleans, 10; Baltimore, 10; Providence, 4; Boston, 10; Phila- 
delphia, 12; San Francisco, 18; Buffalo, 8; Cleveland, 8; Milwaukee, 
4; Chicago, 6; Grand Haven, 2; Detroit, 4; . 8; Seattle, 14; 
Portland (Oreg.), 6; 3 Portland (Me.), 4; Los Angeles, 6 
Galveston, 4; Mobile, 4; Savannah, 2; Toledo, 2; and 6 traveling 
inspectors; in all, $998,340. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, at the end of line 
14, to strike out “$186,200” and insert “$188,780,” so as 
to read: 

Clerk hire, Steamboat Inspection Service: For compensation of 
clerks to boards of steamboat inspectors, to be appointed by the 
Secretary of Commerce in accordance with the provisions of law, 
$188,780. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau 
of Navigation,” on page 69, at the end of line 3, to increase 
the appropriation for salaries for the commissioner and 
other personal services in the District of Columbia from 
$74,680 to $75,040. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator which 
bill will carry the appropriation for the Shipping Board? 

Mr. JONES. That will be in the independent offices bill. 
That will probably be the next appropriation bill reported 
to the Senate. 

Mr. KING. And the shipping commissioners are in 
which bill? 
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Mr, JONES. They are all covered in the pending bill 
under the Bureau of Navigation. 

Mr. KING. What are their duties? 

Mr. JONES. Their duties, as I understand it, are to 
examine seamen and take applications for shipping them, 
registering them, and so on. 

Mr. KING. The shipping commission? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Then this is not the item in which the rep- 
resentative of the seamen is particularly interested? 

Mr. JONES. No. That is in the bill relating to the in- 
dependent offices establishment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I say to my friend 
that that item is in the independent offices bill in relation 
to the Shipping Board; a bill which will be reported next 
week. 


Mr. KING. Very well. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, at this point I ask that the 
clerks be authorized to correct all totals where necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. ý 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 16, after 
the word “vessels,” to strike out “$183,040” and insert 
“ $183,280,” so as to read: 

Enforcement of navigation laws: To enable the Secretary of 
Commerce to provide and operate such motor boats and employ 
thereon such persons as may be necessary for the enforcement, 
under his direction, of 3 relating to navigation and inspection 
of vessels, boarding of vessels, and counting of passengers on 
excursion boats, including insignia, bráid, and chin straps, and 

coats, caps, and aprons, for stewards’ departments on vessels, 
$183,280, of which $65,000 shall be immediately available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, line 2, to increase 
the appropriation for salaries of shipping commissioners 
from $48,000 to $48,720. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on-page 70, line 5, to increase 
the appropriation for compensation, to be fixed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, to each person or clerk in the offices of 
shipping commissioners from $118,820 to $120,320. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, line 22, before the 
word “ of,” to strike out “ $32,150” and insert “ $32,210,” so 
as to read: 

Load lines on American vessels: To enable the of 
Commerce to carry out the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to establish load lines for American vessels, and for other pur- 
poses, approved March 2, 1929 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 46, secs. 
85-85g), including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, traveling rentals, purchase of instruments 
and other equipment, furniture, stationery and office supplies, re- 
pairs to equipment, books of reference and other necessary publi- 
cations, documents, plans and specifications, contract stenographic 
repo services without reference to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), and all other incidental ex- 
penses not included in the foregoing, $32,210, of which not to 
exceed $17,500 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Standards,” on page 71, line 3, to increase the appropriation 
for salaries for the director and other personal services in 
the District of Columbia from $732,740 to $737,240. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 11, after the 
word “ field,” to strike out “ $333,200 ” and insert “ $335,000,” 
so as to read: 

Testing structural materials: For continuation of the investiga- 
tion of structural materials, such as stone, clays, cement, etc., 
including services in the District of Columbia and in the 
field, $335,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 2, after the 
word “law,” to strike out “ $54,700 ” and insert $55,000,” 
so as to read: 


Testing machines: POr cate ta en hon 
machines, including personal service in connection therewith 
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by the Bureau of Standards of the physical constants and the 
properties of materials as authorized by law, $55,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 8, after the 
word “field,” to strike out “$34,820” and insert $35,000,” 
so as to read: 


Investigation of fire-resisting properties: For investigation of 


fire-resisting properties of building materials and conditions under |. 


which they may be most efficiently used, and for the standard- 
ization of types of appliances for fire prevention, including per- 
-sonal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $35,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 16, after the 
word “ field,” to strike out $106,570 ” and insert $107,290,” 
so as to read: 


Investigation of public-utility standards: For investigation of 
the standards of practice and methods of measurements of public 
utilities, such as gas, electric light, electric power, water, telephone, 
central station heating, and electric railway service, and the solu- 
tion of the problems which arise in connection with standards in 
such service, including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and in the field, $107,290. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 22, after the 
word “law,” to strike out “$46,160” and insert “ $46,400,” 
so as to read: 

Testing miscellaneous materials: For testing miscellaneous mate- 
rials, such as varnish materials, soap materials, inks, and chemicals, 
including supplies for the Government departments and independ- 


ent establishments, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, as authorized by law, $46,400. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 2, after the 
word “ field,” to strike out “$85,280” and insert “ $85,700,” 
so as to read: 

Radio research: For investigation and standardization of meth- 
ods and instruments employed in radio communication, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, 
$85,700. a 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 9, after the 
word “field,” to strike out $15,680” and insert “ $15,800,” 
so as to read: 


Color standardization: To develop color standards and methods 
of manufacture and of color measurements, with special reference 
to their industrial use in standardization and specification of 
colorants, such as dyestuffs, inks, and pigments, and other prod- 
ucts, paint, paper, and textiles, in which color is a pertinent 
proj , including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and in the field, $15,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 16, after the 
word “ field,” to strike out “ $48,760” and insert $49,000,” 
so as to read: 


Investigation of clay products: To study methods of measure- 
ment and technical processes used in the manufacture of pottery, 
brick, tile, terra cotta, and other clay products, and the study of 
the properties of the materials used in that industry, including 

personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, 
$49,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 5, after the 
word “field,” to strike out “$51,020” and insert $51,320,” 
so as to read: 


Standardizing mechanical appliances: To develop methods of 
testing and standardizing machines, motors, tools, measuring in- 
struments, and other apparatus and devices used in mechanical, 
hydraulic, and aeronautic engineering; for the comparative study 
of types of apparatus and methods of operation, and for the estab- 
lishment of standards of performance; for the accurate determina- 
tion of fundamental physical constants involved in the proper 

execution of this work; and for the scientific experiments and 
investigations needed in solving the problems which may arise in 
connection therewith, especially in response to the requirements of 
aeronautics and aviation for information of a purely scientific 
nature, inclu personal services in the District of Columbia and 
im the field, $51,320. 4 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 75, line 10, to strike 
out “ $27,180 ” and insert $27,300,” so as to read: 
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Investigation of optical and other types of glass: For the investi- 
gation of the problems involved in the production of optical and 
other types of glass, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, $27,300. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 75, line 15, after the 
word “ field,” to strike out “$60,600” and insert “ $60,900,” 
so as to read: 


Investigation of textile: To investigate textiles, paper, leather, 
and rubber in order to develop standards of more durable quality 
and methods of measurement, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and in the field, $60,900. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 76, line 2, after the 


word “field,” to strike out “$94,520” and insert “ $95,000,” 
so as to read: 


Sugar standardization: For the standardization and design of 
sugar-testing apparatus; the development of technical specifica- 
tions for the various grades of sugars, especially involving the 
standardization and manufacture of sugars; for the study of the 
technical problems incidental to the collection of the revenue on 
Sugar and to determine the fundamental scientific constants of 
sugars and other substances; for the standardization and produc- 
tion of rare and unusual types of required for the medical 
service of the Government departments; and for other technical 
and scientific purposes, including personal services in the District 
of Columbia and in the field, $95,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 10, after the 
word “field,” to strike out “$49,700” and insert $50,000,” 
so as to read: 


Gauge standardization: To provide by cooperation of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, the War Department, and the Navy Depart- 
ment for the standardization and testing of the standard gauges, 
screw threads, and standards required in manuf through- 
out the United States, and to calibrate and test such standard 
gauges, screw threads, and standards, including necessary equip- 
ment and personal services in the District of Columbia and in 
the field, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 25, after the 
word “ field,” to strike out “ $62,060 ” and insert $62,300,” 
so as to read: 


Testing railroad-track, mine, and other scales: For investiga- 
tion and testing of railroad-track scales, elevator scales, and 
other scales used in weighing commodities for interstate ship- 
ments and to secure equipment and assistance for testing the 
scales used by the Government in its transactions with the pub- 
lic, such as post-office, navy-yard, and customhouse scales, and 
for the purpose of cooperating with the States in uni- 
formity in the weights and measures laws and in the methods 
of inspection; for investigating the conditions and methods of 
use of scales and mine cars used for weighing and measuring 
coal dug by miners, for the purpose of determining wages due, 
and of conditions affecting the accuracy of the weighing or 
measuring of coal at the mines, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia and in the field, $62,300. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 7, after the 
word “ field,” to strike out $10,080 ” and insert $10,200,” 
so as to read: 

High temperature investigations: For laboratory and field in- 
vestigations of suitable methods of high temperature measure- 
ments and control in various industrial processes and to assist 
in making available directly to the industries the results of the 
bureau's investigations in this field, including personal services 
in the District of Columbia and in the field, $10,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 19, after 
word “ field,” to strike out $60,640” and insert $85,000,” 
so as to read: 


Metallurgical research: For metallurgical research, including 


-alloy steels, foundry practice, and standards for metals and 


sands; casting, rolling, forging, and the properties of aluminum 
alloys; prevention of-corrosion of metals and alloys; development 
of metal substitutes, as for platinum; behavior of bearing metals; 


preparation of metal specifications; investigation of new metal- 


lurgical processes and study of methods of conservation in metal- 
lurgical manufacture and products; investigation of materials 
used in the construction of rails, wheels, axles, and other rail- 
way equipment, and the cause of their failure, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $85,000, 


. The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 77, line 23, after the 
world “ field,” to strike out $11,140” and insert $11,260,” 
so as to read: 

Sound investigation: For the investigation of the principles of 
sound and their application to military and industrial purposes, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia and in 
the field, $11,260. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 4, after the 
word “elsewhere,” to strike out “$248,860” and insert 
“ $250,360,” so as to read: 

Industrial research: For technical investigations in cooperation 
with the industries upon fundamental problems involved in in- 
dustrial development, with a view to assisting in the permanent 


establishment of new American industries, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, $250,360. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 14, after the 
word “ field,” to strike out $258,620 ” and insert $260,000,” 
so as to read: 

Standardization of equipment: To enable the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to cooperate with Government departments, engineers, and 
manufacturers in the establishment of standards, methods of 
testing, and inspection of instruments, equipment, tools, and 
electrical and mechanical devices used in the industries and by 
the Government, including the practical specifications for quality 
and performance of such devices, and the formulation of methods 
of inspection, laboratory, and service tests, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $260,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 78, line 19, aftér the 
word “ field,” to strike out “$10,540” and insert $10,600,” 
so as to read: 

Standard materials: For purchase, preparation, analysis, and 
distribution of standard materials to be used in checking chemical 
analyses in the testing of physical measuring apparatus, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and in the field, 
$10,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 6, after the 
word “field,” to strike out “$31,320” and insert $31,500,” 
So as to read: 


Investigation of radioactive substances and X rays: For an in- 
‘vestigation of radioactive substances and the methods of their 
measurements and testing; for investigations relative to the de- 
velopment of standard specifications for X-ray equipment and 
operation; for the investigation of the hazards of X-ray practice; 
for the testing and standardization of X-ray protective materials; 
for the standardization and design of X-ray testing equipment; 
for the determination of fundamental physical constants essential 
to X-ray diagnosis and therapy to X-ray analysis of materials and 
to other technical and scientific applications, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and in the field, $31,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 12, after the 
word “ field,” to strike out “$52,400” and insert “ $52,700,” 
so as to read: 

Utilization of waste products from the land: For the survey of 
the possibilities of the industrial utilization of waste products 
from the land, including cooperation with colleges, other institu- 


tions, and manufacturers, including personal services in the Dis- 
‘trict of Columbia and in the field, $52,700. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 24, after the 
word “field,” to strike out “$49,760” and insert $50,000,” 
so as to read: 

Investigation of automotive engines: For the promotion of econ- 
omy and efficiency in automotive transportation by land and by air 
through investigations of the basic principles underlying the de- 
sign, performance, operation, and testing of automotive engines, 
their fuels, lubricants, accessories, and the power-transmitting 
system used in connection with them, also such elements as brakes 
and brake linings; to promote economy in the use of liquid fuels 
and safety in vehicular traffic, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and in the field, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 7, after the 
word “field,” to strike out “$9,940” and insert “$10,000,” 
so as to read: 


Investigation of dental materials: To investigate the physical 
and chemical properties of dental materials, including the method 
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ol their application and the causes of deterioration of such mate- 
rials in service, for the purpose of developing standards of quality 
and standard methods of test, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and in the field, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 15, to strike out: 
“$36,880 ” and insert $37,000,” so as to read: 

Hydraulic laboratory research: For the determination of funda- 
mental data useful in hydraulic research and engineering, includ- 
ing laboratory research relating to the behavior and control of 
river and harbor waters, the study of hydraulic structures and 
water flow, and the development and testing of hydraulic instru- 
ments and accessories, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, $37,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 16, before the 
word “of,” to strike out $2,874,570” and insert “ $2,913,- 
270 ”; and in line 17, after the word “ exceed,” to strike out 
“ $2,249,790 ” and insert $2,281,950,” so as to read: 

Total, Bureau of Standards, $2,913,270, of which amount not to 
exceed $2,281,950 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Bureau of 
Lighthouses,” on page 81, line 21, to increase the appropria- 
tion for salaries for the commissioner and other personal 
services in the District of Columbia from $112,800 to $123,710. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 18, to strike 
out “ $2,105,280 ” and insert $2,137,560,” so as to read: 

Keepers of lighthouses: For salaries of not exceeding 1,800 light- 
house and fog-signal keepers and persons attending lights, exclu- 
sive of post lights, $2,137,560. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 3, after the: 
name District of Columbia,” to strike out $652,340” and 
insert “ $667,480,” so as to read: 

Superintendents, clerks, etc.: For salaries of 18 superintendents 
of lighthouses, and of assistant superintendents, clerks, draftsmen, 
and other authorized permanent employees in the district offices 
and depots of the Lighthouse Service, exclusive of those regularly 
employed in the office of the Bureau of Lighthouses, District of 
Columbia, $667,480. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Coast and 
Geodetic Survey,” on page 86, line 17, after the name “ United 
States,” to strike out “$174,500” and insert “ $174,980,” so 
as to read: 

Field expenses, Atlantic coast: For surveys and n resur- 
veys of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United States, includ- 
ing the coasts of outlying islands under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, $174,980. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 25, after the 
word “personnel,” to strike out “$315,000” and insert 
“$315,660,” so as to read: 

Pacific coast: For surveys and necessary resurveys of coasts on 
the Pacific Ocean under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
including not to exceed $3,000 for construction of temporary 
shelter for the care of equipment and housing of personnel, 
$315,660. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 5, after the 
name United States,” to strike out “$27,000” and insert 
“ $27,120,” SO as to read: 

Tides, currents, etc.: For continuing researches in physical 
hydrography, relating to harbors and bars, and for tidal and cur- 
rent observations on the coasts of the United States, or other 
coasts under the jurisdiction of the United States, $27,120. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 9, after the 
word “same,” to strike out $6,500” and insert $6,620,” so. 
as to read: 

Coast Pilot: For compilation of the Coast Pilot, including the 
employment of such pilots and nautical experts, and stenographic 
help in the field and office as may be necessary for the same,, 
$6,620. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 87, line 20, to strike 
out “ $79,940 and insert $80,000” so as to read: 


Magnetic work: For continuing magnetic and seismological 
observations and to establish meridian lines in connection there- 
with in all parts of the United States; making magnetic and 
seismological observations in other regions under the jurisdiction 
of the United States; purchase of additional magnetic and seismo- 
logical instruments; lease of sites where necessary and the erec- 
tion of temporary magnetic and seismological buildings; and in- 
cluding the employment in the field and office of such magnetic 
and seismological observers and stenographic services as may be 


necessary, $80,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 13, before the 
word “ of,” to strike out “ $326,800” and insert “ $326,980,” 
so as to read: 


Federal, boundary, and State surveys: For continuing lines 
of exact levels between the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts; 
determining geographic positions by triangulation and traverse 
for the control of Federal, State, boundary, county, city, and other 
surveys and engineering works in all parts of the United States; 
including special geodetic surveys of first-order triangulation and 
leveling in regions subject to earthquakes, not exceeding $10,000; 
determining field astronomic positions and the variation of lati- 
tude, including the maintenance and operation of the latitude 
observatories at Ukiah, Calif., and Gaithersburg, Md., not exceed- 
ing $2,500 each; establishing lines of exact levels determining 
geographic positions by triangulation and traverse, and making 
astronomic observations in Alaska; and continuing gravity ob- 
servations in the United States and for making such observations 
in regions under the jurisdiction of the United States and also 
on islands and coasts adjacent thereto, $326,980, of which amount 
not to exceed $30,000 may be expended for personal services in 
the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 11, after the 
word “authority,” to strike out “$7,080” and insert 
“ $7,200,” so as to read: 


For objects not hereinbefore named that may be deemed urgent, 
including the preparation or purchase of plans and specifications 
of vessels and the employment of such hull draftsmen in the field 
and office as may be necessary for the same; the reimbursement, 
under rules prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, of officers 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey for food, clothing, medicines, 
and other supplies furnished for the temporary relief of distressed 
persons in remote localities and to shipwrecked persons temporarily 
provided for by them, not to exceed a total of $550; actual neces- 
sary expenses of officers of the field force tem y ordered 
to the office in the District of Columbia for co: tation with the 
director, and not exceeding $1,000 for the expenses of the attend- 
ance of representatives of the Coast and Geodetic Survey who may 
be designated as delegates from the United States at the 
of the International Research Council or of its branches and of 
the International Hydrographic Bureau, and not exceeding $3,000 
for special surveys that may be required by the Bureau of Light- 
houses or other proper authority, $7,200. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 12, after the 
word “expenses,” to strike out “$936,820” and insert 
“ $938,560,” so as to read: 

In all, field expenses, $938,560. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 3, after the 
word captain,“ to strike out “ten” and insert “eleven”; 
in line 4, after the word commander,“ to strike out seven- 
teen” and insert “twenty”; in line 6, after the words 
“lieutenant commander,” to strike out “forty-seven” and 
insert “ fifty-four”; in line 7, after the word lieutenant,” 
to strike out “ fifty-four ” and insert fifty ”; and in line 11, 
after the word “law,” to strike out “$649,436” and insert 
“$665,371,” so as to read: 

Pay, commissioned officers: For pay and allowances prescribed 
by law for commissioned officers on sea duty and other duty, 
holding relative rank with officers of the Navy, including 1 director 
with relative rank of captain, 6 hydrographic and geodetic 
engineers with relative rank of captain, 11 hydrographic and 
geodetic engineers with relative rank of commander, 20 hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineers with relative rank of lieutenant 
commander, 54 hydrographic and geodetic engineers with relative 
rank of lieutenant, 50 junior hydrographic and geodetic engineers 
with relative rank of lieutenant (junior grade), 29 aides with 

retired 


relative rank of , and including officers in accordance 
with existing law, $665,371. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 90, line 15, after the 
word “ services,” to strike out “ $549,620 ” and insert “ $552,- 
200,” so as to read: 

Office force: For personal services, $552,200. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Bureau 
of Fisheries,” on page 91, line 17, after the name “ District 
of Columbia,” to strike out “$201,660” and insert “ $203,- 
700,” so as to read: 


Commissioner's office: For the commissioner and other personal 
services in the District of Columbia, $203,700. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 10, after the 
word “therewith,” to strike out “$1,022,760” and insert 
“$1,026,840,” so as to read: 


Propagation of food fishes: For maintenance, repair, alteration, 
improvement, equipment, and operation of fish-cultural stations, 
general propagation of food fishes and their distribution, includ- 
ing movement, maintenance, and repairs of cars, purchase of 
equipment (including rubber boots and oilsKins) and apparatus, 
contingnt expenses, pay of permanent employees not to exceed 
$452,270, temporary labor, and not to exceed $10,000 for propaga- 
tion and distribution of fresh-water mussels and the necessary 
expenses connected therewith, $1,026,840. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, line 16, after the 
word “reports,” to strike out “$300,340” and insert 
“$301,000,” so as to read: 


Inquiry respecting food fishes: For inquiry into the cause of 
the decrease of food fishes in the waters the United States, and 
for investigation and experiments in respect to the aquatic ani- 
mals, plants, and waters, and screening of irrigation ditches in 
fishways, in the interests of fish culture and the fishery industries, 
including pay of permanent employees not to exceed $155,140, 
temporary employees, maintenance, repair, improvement, equip- 
ment, and operations of biological stations, expenses of travel and 
preparation of reports, $301,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 3, after the 
name “ Bureau of Fisheries,” to strike out “ $116,620” and 
insert “ $116,680,” so as to read: 


Fishery industry: For collection and compilation of statistics of 
the fisheries and the study of their methods and relations, and 
the methods of preservation and utilization of fishery products, 
including pay of permanent employees not to exceed $40,200, com- 
pensation of temporary employees, travel and preparation of re- 
ports, including temporary employees in the District of Columbia 
not to exceed $1,800, and all other necessary expenses in connec- 
tion therewith, including the purchase not to exceed $1,250, and 
maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct of the field work of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, $116,680. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 4, before the 
word “ of,” to strike out “ $446,240” and insert $446,360,” 
so as to read: 


Alaska, general service: For protecting the seal fisheries of 
Alaska, including the furnishing of food, fuel, clothing, and other 
necessities of life to the natives of the Pribilof Islands, of Alaska; 
not exceeding $57,000 for construction, improvement, repair, and 
alteration of buildings and roads, transportation of supplies to 
and from the islands, expenses of travel of agents and other 
employees and subsistence while on said islands, hire and mainte- 
nance of vessels, purchase of sea otters, and for all expenses neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
protect the seal fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 21, 1910 (U. 8. C., title 16, secs. 631-658), and for 
the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, including pay of perma- 
nent employees not to exceed $92,940, contract stenographic re- 
porting service, travel, subsistence (or per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence) of employees while on duty in Alaska, hire of boats, 
employment of temporary labor, and all other necessary expenses 
connected therewith, $446,360, of which $100,000 shall be immedi- 
ately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Patent 
Office,” on page 97, line 9, after the name “ District of 
Columbia,” to strike out “$3,502,000” and insert $3,550,- 
000,” so as to read: 

The following sums are appropriated for the Patent Office for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, out of the revenues of such 


office in confi with section 5 of the act approved April 11, 
1930 (46 Stat. 155), to the extent that such revenues are sufficient 
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therefor and any remainder out of the general funds of the 
Treasury, namely: 

For the Commissioner of Patents and other personal services in 
the District of Columbia, $3,550,000: Provided, That of the amount 
herein appropriated not to exceed $25,000 may be used for special 
and temporary services of typists certified by the Civil Service 
Commission, who may be employed in such numbers, at 84 per 
diem, as may, in the judgment of the Commissioner of Patents, 
be necessary to keep current the work of furnishing manuscript 
copies of records. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Mines, salaries and general expenses,” on page 99, line 9, 
after the name “Secretary of Commerce,” to strike out 
“ $90,895” and insert “$91,675,” and in line 10, after the 
word exceed.“ to strike out “$79,265” and insert $80,- 
045,” so as to read: 


Salaries and general expenses: For general expenses, including 
pay of the director and necessary assistants, clerks, and other em- 
ployees, in the office in the District of Columbia, and in the field, 
and every other expense requisite for and incident to the general 
work of the bureau in the District of Columbia, and in the field, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce, 
$91,675, of which amount not to exceed $80,045 may be expended 
for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 100, line 1, before the 
word “of,” to strike out $433,660” and insert “ $435,820,” 
and in line 2, before the word may,” to strike out $50,192 ” 
and insert “ $50,852,” so as to read: 


Investigating mine accidents: For investigations as to the 
causes of mine explosions, causes of falls of roof and coal, methods 
of mining, especially in relation to the safety of miners, the ap- 
pliances best adapted to prevent accidents, the possible improve- 
ment of conditions under which mining operations are carried on, 
the use of explosives and electricity, the prevention of accidents, 
and other inquiries and technologic investigations pertinent to the 
mining industry, including all equipment, supplies, and expenses 
of travel and subsistence, purchase not exceeding $2,400, exchange 
as part payment for, operation, maintenance, and repair of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, purchase of laboratory gloves, 
goggles, rubber boots and aprons, $435,820, of which amount not 
to exceed $50,852 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 8, after the 
word “ exceed,” to strike out $18,940 ” and insert $19,060"; 
and in line 9, after the name “ District of Columbia,” to 
strike out “ $359,520 ” and insert $360,000,” so as to read: 


Operating mine rescue cars and stations: For the investigation 
and improvement of mine rescue and first-aid methods and ap- 
pliances and the teaching of mine safety, rescue, and first-aid 
methods, including the exchange in part payment for, operation, 
maintenance, and repair of mine rescue trucks, and motor-pro- 
pelled passenger-carrying vehicles, the expenditure for the pur- 
chase of passenger-carrying vehicles not to exceed $4,200, the con- 
struction of temporary structures and the repair, maintenance, 
and operation of mine rescue cars and Government-owned mine 
rescue stations and appurtenances thereto, personal services, 
traveling expenses and subsistence, equipment, and supplies; travel 
and subsistence, and other incidental expenses of employees in 
attendance at meetings and conferences held for the purpose of 
promoting safety and health in the mining and allied industries; 
the purchase and exchange in part payment therefor of cooks’ 
uniforms, goggles, gloves, and such other articles or equipment as 
may be necessary in the operation of mine rescue cars and sta- 
tions, for the erection, at a cost not to exceed $500, of a garage 

at Jellico, Tenn., including not to exceed $19,060 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, $360,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 24, before the 
word of,“ to strike out $180,610” and insert “ $186,750,” 
and in the same line, after the word “ exceed,” to strike out 
“ $32,060 ” and insert $32,120,” so as to read: 


Testing fuel: To conduct inquiries and scientific and technologic 
investigations concerning the mining, preparation, treatment, and 
use of mineral fuels, and for investigation of mineral fuels belong- 
ing to or for the use of the United States, with a view to their 
most efficient utilization; to recommend to various departments 
such changes in selection and use of fuel as may result in greater 
economy, and, upon request of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, to investigate the fuel-burning equipment in use by or 

roposed for any of the departments, estab. ents, or insti- 
kutlons of the United States in the District of Columbia, $186,750, 
of which amount not to exceed $32,120 may be expended for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 102, line 15, after the 
word “ exceed,” to strike out “ $17,000 ” and insert “ $17,300,” 
and in line 16, after the name “ District of Columbia,” to 
strike out $165,460 ” and insert “$166,660,” so as to read: 

Mineral mining investigations: For inquiries and scientific and 
technologie investigations concerning the mining, preparation, 
treatment, and utilization of ores and mineral substances, other 
than fuels, with a view to improving health conditions and in- 
creasing safety, efficiency, economic development, and conserving 
resources through the prevention of waste in the mining, quarry- 
ing, metallurgical, and other mineral industries; to inquire into 
the economic conditions affecting these industries; and including 
all equipment, supplies, expenses of travel and subsistence. and 
the purchase, not to exceed. $2,500, including exchange, operation, 
maintenance, and repair of motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicles, including not to exceed $17,300 for personal services in 
the District of Columbia, $166,660. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 103, line 9, before the 
word “ of,” to strike out $232,860” and insert “$234,000,” 
so as to read: 

Oil, gas, and oil-shale investigations: For inquiries and investi- 
gations and dissemination of information concerning the mining, 
preparation, treatment, and utilization of petroleum, natural gas, 
and oil shale, including economic conditions affecting the indus- 
try, with a view to economic development and conserving re- 
sources through the prevention of waste; for the purchase of 
newspapers relating to the oil, gas, and allied industries: Pro- 
vided, That section 192 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 5, 
sec. 102) shall not apply to such purchase of newspapers from 
this appropriation; and for every other expense incident thereto, 
including supplies, equipment, expenses of travel and subsistence, 
purchase, not to exceed $7,000, exchange as part payment for, 
maintenance, and operation of motor-propelled passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles, purchase of laboratory gloves, goggles, rubber boots 
and aprons, $234,000, of which amount not to exceed $26,180 may 
be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 103, line 21, before 
the word “of,” to strike out $231,570” and insert $232,- 
710,” and in the same line, after the word “exceed,” to 
strike out “ $15,700 ” and insert $15,760,” so as to read: 

Mining experiment stations: For the employment of personal 
services, purchase of laboratory gloves, goggles, rubber boots and 
aprons, the purchase not to exceed $3,000, exchange as part pay- 
ment for, maintenance and operation of motor-propelled pas- 
senger g vehicles, and all other expenses in connection 
with the establishment, maintenance, and operation of 
experiment stations, as provided in the act authorizing additional 
mining experiment stations, approved March 3, 1915 (U. S. C., 
title 30, sec. 8), $232,710, of which amount not to exceed $15,760 
may be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before proceeding to the next 
amendment let me say that I notice on page 105 a provision 
for Government fuel yards. What is the amount appro- 
priated for that purpose? 

Mr. JONES. There is no appropriation made for that 
purpose. There is a revolving fund that is used as needed; 
it is self-sustaining. The moneys received go into a fund 
which is used from year to year. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that a number of years 
ago, when this provision was first incorporated in the bill, 
the statement was made that it was merely temporary, and 
that after a year or two this function, which it was con- 
tended then by many belonged to private enterprise, should 
no longer be carried on by the Government. 

Mr. JONES. I do not remember anything of that kind., 
I think that a Government fuel yard should really function. 
indefinitely, furnishing fuel for Government activities. 

Mr. KING. What are the functions of this organization? 
Does it operate outside the District of Columbia? 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not think so. Its function, of 
course, is to obtain fuel for Government establishments— 
the Treasury Department, the War Department, and vari- 
ous other Government departments, and to deliver the fuel. 
to them. I do not think, however, there is any Government 
fuel yard outside the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KING. Then it is merely a purchasing agency? 

Mr. JONES. It is a purchasing and delivering agency. 
It is a Government purchasing agency for Government sup- 
plies which it delivers to Government institutions. 
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Mr. KING. Does it purchase for and deliver to the em- 
ployees of the Government? 

Mr. JONES. I think not. 

Mr. KING. It is limited merely to aiai depart- 
ments and is purely a governmental agency? 

Mr. JONES. Les. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know the amount that is 
paid for compensation annually in that establishment? 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not. 

Mr. KING. Or how extensive the operations of the or- 
ganization are? 

Mr. JONES. No; I did not investigate the organization. 
It has been in operation now for quite a while, and I do not 
think the House hearings went into that phase of the mat- 
ter. The Senate committee did not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Washington will re- 
call that when the late Senator Warren was the head of the 
Appropriations Committee we had this matter under consid- 
eration at one time and debated at great length the purposes 
and functions of the organization. The committee at that 
time reached the conclusion that it was doing a useful work 
which should be continued. 

Mr. JONES. That was several years ago. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. The statement of the Senator from New 
York is correct. Of course, I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that the expenses, and so on, are covered by the esti- 
mates. I have not had the opportunity to look into the esti- 
mates, but the expense is covered there. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 107, line 2, after the name “ District of Colum- 
bia,” to strike out $74,760” and insert $75,000,” so as to 
read: 

For investigations of resources of helium-bearing gas and the 
conservation thereof, and of processes and methods of producing, 
storing, purifying, and utilizing helium and helium-bearing gas, 
including supplies and equipment, stationery, furniture, expenses 
of travel and subsistence, purchase, not exceeding $1,200, exchange 
as part payment for, maintenance, and operation of motor-pro- 
pelled passenger-carrying vehicles, purchase of laboratory gloves, 
goggles, rubber boots and aprons, and all other necessary expenses, 
including not to exceed $25,080 for personal services in the District 
of Columbia, $75,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 13, before the 
word “ of,” to strike out $322,660” and insert $350,000,” 
and in line 14, before the word may,” to strike out $252,- 
960 ” and insert $280,000,” so as to read: 


Economics of mineral industries: For inquiries and investiga- 
tions, and the dissemination of information concerning the eco- 
nomic problems of the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and 
other mineral industries, with a view to assuring ample supplies 
and efficient distribution of the mineral products of the mines 
and quarries, including studies and reports relating to uses, re- 
serves, production, distribution, stocks, consumption, prices, and 
marketing of mineral commodities and primary products thereof; 
preparation of the reports of the mineral resources of the United 
States, including special statistical inquiries; statistical studies 
and reports relating to mine accidents; and including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; purchase of 
furniture and equipment; stationery and supplies; typewriting, 
adding, and computing machines, accessories and repairs; news- 
papers; traveling expenses; purchase, not exceeding $1,200, op- 
eration, maintenance, and repair of motor-propelled passenger- 

mg vehicles; and for all other necessary expenses not 
included in the foregoing, $350,000, of which amount not to exceed 
$280,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 111, line 6, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Bureau of Mines from 
$2,279,765 to $2,319,385. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Title IV. 
Department of Labor, office of the Secretary,” on page 111, 
line 11, after the name “ District of Columbia,” to strike out 
“ $201,060; in all, $216,000” and insert “$203,100; in all, 
$218,100,” so as to read: 
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TITLE IV.—DEPARTMENT or LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Salaries: Secretary of Labor, $15,000; Assistant Secretary; Sec- 
ond Assistant , and other personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $203,100; in all, $218,100. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contin- 
gent expenses, Department of Labor,” on page 112, line 18, 
before the word made,” to strike out Expenses of regu- 
lating immigration” and insert “Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Immigration,” so as to read: 


For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of the offices and 
bureaus of the department, for which appropriations for contin- 
gent and miscellaneous expenses are not specifically made, includ- 
ing the purchase of stationery, furniture, and repairs to the same, 
carpets, matting, oilcloth, file cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, 
sponges, laundry, street-car fares not exceeding $200; lighting and 
heating; purchase, exchange, maintenance, and repair of motor 
cycles and motor trucks; purchase, exchange, maintenance, and 
repair of a motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle, to be used 
only for official purposes; freight and express charges; newspaper 
clippings not to exceed $1,800, postage to foreign countries, tele- 
graph and telephone service, typewriters, adding machines, and 
other labor-saving devices; purchase of law books, books of refer- 
ence, newspapers, and periodicals, not exceeding $5,000; in all, 
$61,800; and in addition thereto such sum as may be necessary, 
not in excess of $25,000, to facilitate the purchase, through the 
central purchasing office as provided in the act approved June 
17, 1910 (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 7), of certain supplies for the 
Immigration Service, shall be deducted from the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Immigration made for the 
fiscal year 1932 and added to the appropriation “ Contingent ex- 
penses, Department of Labor,” for that year; and the total sum 
thereof shall be and constitute the appropriation for contingent 
expenses for the Department of Labor, to be expended through the 
central purchasing office (Division of Publications and Supplies), 
Department of Labor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Labor Statistics,” on page 114, line 5, before the word “ of,” 
to strike out $440,480” and insert $443,300,” and in the 
same line, after the word “ exceed,” to strike out $361,240 ” 
and insert $364,060,” so as to read: 

Salaries and expenses: For personal services, including tempo- 
rary statistical clerks, stenographers, and typewriters in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and including also and temporary as- 
sistants for field service outside of the District of Columbia; travel- 
ing expenses, including expenses of attendance at meetings con- 
cerned with the work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics when 
incurred on the written authority of the Secretary of Labor; pur- 
chase of periodicals, documents, envelopes, price quotations, and 
reports and materials for reports and bulletins of said bureau, 
$443,300, of which amount not to exceed $364,060 may be expended 
for the salary of the commissioner and other personal services in 
the District of Columbia. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Immigration,” on page 115, line 1, before the word “ of,” to 
strike out “ $10,034,160” and insert $10,617,740”; in line 
4, before the word “may,” to strike out “$385,530” and 
insert $392,490”; and in line 8, before the word “ shall,” to 
strike out “ $1,821,580” and insert “ $2,398,200,” so as to 
read: 

Salaries and expenses: For enforcement of the laws regulating 
the immigration to, the residence in, and the exclusion and de- 
portation from the United States of aliens, and persons subject to 
the Chinese exclusion laws; transportation, traveling, 


salaries, 
and other expenses of officers, clerks, and other employees ap- 


pointed to enforce said laws; care, detention, maintenance, trans- 
portation, and traveling expenses incident to the deportation and 
exclusion of aliens, and persons subject to the Chinese exclusion 
laws, as authorized by law, in the United States and to, through, 
or in foreign countries; purchase of supplies and equipment, in- 
cluding alterations and repairs; cost of feports of decisions of the 
Federal courts and digests thereof for the use of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration; refunding of head tax, maintenance bills, 
immigration fines, registry fees, and reentry-permit fees, upon 
presentation of evidence showing conclusively that collection and 
deposit was mad through error of Government officers; and for 
all other expenses necessary to enforce said laws; $10,617,740, of 
which sum $500,000 shall be immediately available, all to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of Labor, of which 
amount not to exceed $392,490 may be expended for the salary 
of the commissioner general and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia, including services of persons authorized 
by law to be detailed there for duty, and $2,398,200 shall be 
available only for coast and land border patrol. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Naturalization,” on page 117, line 3, before the word “ of,” 
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to strike out “$1,149,020” and insert “$1,159,700,” and in 
line 4, before the word “may,” to strike out “$272,280” 
and insert “ 273,420,” so as to read: 


Salaries and expenses: For the expenses of on the work 
of the Bureau of Naturalization, as provided in the acts authoriz- 
ing a uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens throughout the 
United States, and establish the Bureau of Naturalization, ap- 
proved June 29, 1906, and March 4, 1913, and subsequent acts 
(U. S. C., title 8, secs. 8331-416; U. S. C., Supp. III. title 8, secs. 
355-384); including personal services; traveling expenses, and not 
to exceed $400 for expenses of attendance at meetings concerned 
with the naturalization of aliens when incurred on the written 
authority of the Secretary of Labor; street-car fare, telegrams, 
verifications of legal papers, telephone service in field offices and 
telephone toll service in the bureau; necessary supplies and 
equipment for the Naturalization Service; refunding of naturali- 
zation fees upon presentation of evidence showing conclusively 
that the collection and deposit was made through error; not to 
exceed $25,000 for rent of offices outside of the District of Colum- 
bia where suitable quarters can not be obtained in public build- 
ings; and for mileage and fees to witnesses subpenaed on behalf 
of the United States, the expenditures from this appropriation 
to be made in the manner and under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Labor may prescribe, $1,159,700, of which not to 
exceed $273,420 may be expended for the salary of the com- 
missioner and other personal services in the bureau in the District 

of Columbia: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall 
/ be available for the compensation of assistants to clerks of United 
States courts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Children’s 
Bureau,” on page 117, line 22, before the word “of,” to 
strike out “$395,500 ” and insert $399,400,” and in line 23, 
before the word may,” to strike out $306,740” and insert 
“ $310,440,” so as to read: 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses of investigating and report- 
ing upon matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child 
life, and especially to investigate the questions of infant mortality; 
personal services, including experts and temporary assistants; 
traveling expenses, including expenses of attendance at meetings 
for the promotion of child welfare when incurred on the written 
authority of the Secretary of Labor; purchase of reports and ma- 
terial for the publications of the Children’s Bureau and for re- 
prints from State, city, and private publications for distribution 
when said reprints can be procured more cheaply than they can 
be printed by the Government, and other necessary expenses, 
$399,400, of which amount not to exceed $310,440 may be expended 
for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Women’s 
Bureau,” on page 118, line 7, after the word “exceed,” to 
strike out “ $146,780 ” and insert $147,380,” and in line 9, 
before the word which,” to strike out $179,900 ” and insert 
“ $180,500,” so as to read: 


For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
establish in the Department of Labor a bureau to be known as 
the Women's Bureau,” approved June 5, 1920 (U. S. C., title 29, 
secs. 11-16; U. S. C., Supp. III. title 29, secs. 12-14), including 

mal services in the District of Columbia, not to exceed 
$147,380; purchase of material for reports and educational exhibits, 
and traveling expenses $180,500, which sum shall be available for 
expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the work 
of said bureau when incurred on the written authority of the 
Secretary of Labor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Employ- 
ment Service,” on page 119, line 5, before the word “ of,” to 
strike out “ $383,780” and insert $385,000,” and in the 
same line, after the word exceed,“ to strike out $37,280” 
and insert “ $38,500,” so as to read: 


To enable the Secretary of Labor to foster, promote, and develop 
the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, including 
juniors legally employed, to improve their working conditions, to 
advance their opportunities for profitable employment by regu- 
larly collecting, furnishing, and publishing employment informa- 
tion as to opportunities for employment; maintaining a system 
for clearing labor between the several States; cooperating with 
the Veterans’ Administration to secure employment for veterans; 
cooperating with and coordinating the public employment offices 
throughout the country, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere; traveling expenses, including 
expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the work of 
the Employment Service when lly authorized by the Secre- 
tary of Labor; supplies and equipment, telegraph and telephone 
service, and miscellaneous expenses; $385,000, of which amount not 
to exceed $38,500 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That completes the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have a committee amend- 
ment to offer on the floor. On page 36, there were two 
provisos in the bill as reported to the House of Representa- 
tives. One of them was a proviso relating to tie enforce- 
ment of prohibition and the other was a proviso relating to 
the temporary disposition of property seized under the pro- 
hibition act. A point of order was made in the House of 


Representatives against those two provisos and they went 


out of the bill. The Senate committee considered those 
provisos, and with reference to the first proviso we were 
assured that the point of order would be made if it should 
be offered. Therefore, the committee is not offering it, be- 
cause it is clearly subject to a point of order. The other 
proviso, however, the committee authorized me to offer on 
the floor. It is subject to a point of ord2r, but I think when 
I read it no Senator will make the point of order. So I 
want to offer on page 36, line 13, after the word Columbia,” 
this amendment: 

Provided, That hereafter when liquor or property is seized pur- 
suant to the national prohibition act and stored in an adjacent 
judicial district the jurisdiction of the court over such property 
in the district wherein it was seized shall not be affected thereby. 

This amendment is in the interest of economy; and I 
think every Senator will see the advisability of it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield for that purpose? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I yield for that purpose. 

eae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher g Shipstead 
Barkley Frazier La Follette Shortridge 
Bingham George McGill Smith 
Black Gillett McKellar Smoot 
Blaine Glass McMaster Steiwer 
Blease Glenn McNary Stephens 
Borah ff Metcalf Swanson 
Bratton Goldsborough Morrison Thomas, Idaho 
Gould Morrow Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hale Moses Townsend 
Broussard Harris Norbeck Trammell 
Bulkley Harrison Norris Tydings 
Capper Hatfield Nye Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Oddie Wagner 
Carey Hayden Partri Walcott 
Connally Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Heflin Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Howell Pittman Waterman 
Cutting Johnson Ransdell Watson 
Dale Jones Wheeler 
Davis Kean Robinson, Ark. Williamson 
Dill Kendrick Schall 
Fess Keyes Sheppard 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ninety Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, now that several Senators 
have come in who were not here a short time ago, I will take 
a moment to explain the amendment that the committee 
has directed me to offer from the floor. The amendment, 
as I said, is subject to a point of order, but the committee 
members saw no objection to be raised to it. I will read it 
as it is. 

On page 36, after line 13, insert a proviso, as follows: 

Provided, That hereafter when liquor or property is seized pur- 
suant to the national prohibition act and stored in an adjacent 
judicial district the jurisdiction of the court over such property in 
the district wherein it was seized shall not be affected thereby. 

That is in the interest of economy; so I offer that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator to 
restate the purpose of the amendment offered by him? 

Mr. JONES. Briefly, it is that if liquor or property is 
seized in one judicial district, and removed for some reason 
or taken into another district, the jurisdiction of the judge 
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in the district in which it was seized shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I assume that the amend- 
ment relates only to liquor or property seized under the 
Volstead Act. 

Mr. JONES. No; I take it that it relates to property 
seized under any act. 

Mr. BLAINE. I did not so understand the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. May we have the amendment stated from 
the desk? I may have misconstrued it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 36, line 13, after the word 
“ Columbia,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That hereafter when liquor or property is seized 
pursuant to the national prohibition act and stored in an adja- 
cent judicial district, the jurisdiction of the court over such prop- 
erty in the district wherein it was seized shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I think the Senator is right. It is 
liquor or property seized pursuant to the national prohibi- 
tion act. 

Mr. BLAINE. That was my understanding of the amend- 
ment. 

I see no particular reason for treating the national 
prohibition act in its enforcement in a way that would 
not apply to all other laws. I doubt very much if Congress 
would pass a general act that would apply this procedure 
in the enforcement of all other laws. For that reason, since 
the amendment affects a very substantial proposition, I am 
compelled to raise the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is 
sustained. 

The bill is still on its second reading, and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, and I ask the chairman of the 
committee if he will not accept it. It is to come in at the 
bottom of page 33. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 33, line 24, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used in 
investigating Federal judges. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senator from Washington any 
objection to that amendment? 

Mr. JONES. I can not conceive that any of the money 
would be used for that purpose. I think I will make no 
objection to putting it in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, 
to strike out all of lines 13, 14, and 15 on page 14 of the bill. 

This provision of the bill appropriates $125,000 to be used 
by our representatives in the Foreign Service for what are 
called representation allowances—that is to say, for enter- 
tainment, tips, and so forth—by those who represent us in 
other countries. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator suggests tips, and so forth.” 
I am anxious to know what that all-inclusive term would 
include as a matter of fact. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, in a few moments I shall 
read the Executive order defining the expression repre- 
sentation allowances,” and fixing the purposes for which 
the appropriation may be used. 

Mr. President, the pertinent section of the act of May 24, 
1924, reads as follows: 

That the 5 hereby authorized to grant to diplomatic 


missions and to ar offices at capitals of countries where 
there is no diplomatic mission of the United States representation 
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allowances out of any money which may be appropriated for such 

urpose from time to time by Congress, the expenditure of such 
representation allowance to be accounted for in detail to the 
Department of State quarterly under such rules and regulations 
as the President may prescribe. 

Significant it is, Mr. President, that although that act 
was approved May 24, 1924, no appropriation for such pur- 
poses was asked or made until last year. The act remained 
dormant for five years without Congress appropriating one 
dime for those purposes. Last year, however, and for the 
first time, Congress appropriated $92,000 to be used by our 
representatives in foreign countries for entertainment pur- 
poses, including tips, entertainment, purchase of flowers, 
and matters falling in that category. We took the initial 
step last year by appropriating $92,000, although no action 
had been taken for five years after the authorizing act was 
passed; and now, in the next succeeding year, we are 
advancing from $92,000 to $125,000. 

That means, Mr. President, that throughout the fiscal 
year 1932 we are going to expend money at the rate of 
about $350 per day for such purposes; and at the same time 
there are those in this country who shrink from appropriat- 
ing money to be used in feeding and clothing the hungry 
and cold citizens of this country. Indeed, the two branches 
of Congress are involved in a deadlock upon that issue. 
While hunger and cold stalk throughout this country we 
are asked to appropriate money to be used during the next 
fiscal year at the rate of $350 per day for representation 
allowances! 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] asked me a 
moment ago to define the expression “and so forth.” I 
read from the Executive order specifying the purposes for 
which the $92,000 appropriated last year could be used: 

i rag. ac a allowances are considered to include the follow- 
1 Receptions on American national holidays. 

2. Functions, formal or informal, such as receptions, dinners, 
and luncheons given upon special occasions, such as the usual 
official receptions incident to visits of United States naval vessels, 
of special commissions, or upon some important happening, pro- 
viding the means of reciprocating official courtesies received, 
either at a representative’s home or at public places. 

8. Tips and gratuities in accordance with custom in the various 
countries where such gratuities are, in the opinion of the repre- 
sentative, necessary or desirable for the maintenance of the 
Prestige of the United States. 

. Purchases of flowers, wreaths, etc., upon appropriate occa- 
manic such as weddings, births, and deaths of important per- 


sonages. 

5. Expenses for entertainment of other kinds than that pro- 
vided for in paragraphs 1 and 2, when considered reasonable and 
desirable by the Secretary, provided that such expenses are shown 
to be for activities of representative inportance. 

6. Any other expenses which in the discretion of the Secretary 
of State are of a character to promote the representation of the 
United States abroad. 


Those, Mr. President, are the purposes specified in an 
Executive order for which money appropriated last year 
might be expended—tips and gratuities, flowers for use on 
appropriate occasions, such as weddings, births, and deaths 
of important personages. 

The appropriation of $125,000 in this bill to be expended 
next year at the rate of $350 per day might be borne by the 
Nation without overtaxing our financial strength; but I 
predict that this is merely the entering wedge. We started 
last year. We embarked upon the voyage then. We are 
increasing it now at the rate of $32,000—$92,000 the first 
year, an increase of $32,000 the second year—and I predict 
that within five years this item will reach the million- 
dollar figure. And, Mr. President, while we are doing this 
it is being urged that we must not appropriate money to 
relieve hunger nor cold in this country because it is a dole. 
So those say who interpose the opposition. 

I hold a table showing, among other things, the salaries 
paid to our representatives in other countries and the allo- 
cation made of the $92,000 appropriated and expended dur- 
ing this fiscal year. The list is too long to read. I shall ask 
that it be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The list is as follows: 


Stations of officers, salaries, marital status, allowances for rent, etc., granted, Foreign Service, 1981 


DIPLOMATIO 
Salary of Family Actual expenditures reported as of July 1, 1930 
Post and rank status of 
July 1, 1930 ote 
pS OIA SS a ei ee ee) ee) ee ee — ̃ | ee) ̃ eee Ae 


„| Rank and salary of officers 
Allowance | Post al- | Represen: stationed at, post prior to 


rent, heat, | July 1, lowance, Rogers Act o 


sy ate * Rank Salary 


$10) 00000 | eee . a e $750.00 | Minister- -..---- $10, 000. 00 
8,000.00 | Single 2222 $50. 60 5123.60 ® $200: ODD Third secretary. 2. 500. 00 
17, 500. 00 EC A Eee 8, 000. 00 2,500.00 | Ambassador. 17, 500. 00 
8, 000. 00 $9, 072. 00 462. 00 10, 195. 001, 700. 00 C — 4, 000, 00 
6, 000. 00 7, 000, 00 325. 00 7, 785. 00 1, 550. 00 Second secretary. 3, 000. 00 
3, 500. 00 3, 000. 00 60.00 | 3, 200. 00 875. 00 RER AES DE DEERE meee 
10, 000. 00 | Married... 2.400% 950.00 200 00 3,740.00 | 2. 000. 00 8 
6, 000. 00 Single 3, 600, 00 22222222222 800.00 | 350.00] 4.7.0 808.060 cou ake: fi 8 2600 00 

17, 500. 00 
17, 500. 00 | Married.....| 3, 000. 00 300.00} 140.00 3, 440. 00 ( , 
6,000.00 | Single 1.080. 00 500.00} 120.00 2, 300. 00 800 00 28888 
3, 500. 00 | Married (i)“ 1. 500. 00 500.00} 120.00 2120.00] 1. 100. 00 e eee 
10, 000. 00 ob . . 780.00 NMInister- oa 10, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 1, 075.00 270 ö0 "180, 00 120 00 17 685. 00 800. 00 200. 00 
500. 00 
17, 500. 00 8 PS E ETE ——— 00 
500 0 0... a, o.oo .. 100: 60 ib 0 | 1,500.00 530. 00 — * 
000. 00 
10, 000. 00 3, 500. 000 130. 00 4,130.00] 3, 000.00 
5, 000. 00 1. 200. 00 250 0 52.00 1550200] 1, 100.00 beng 
10, 000. 00 4,800.00} 1, 400. 64 222.60} . 522 2 3, 000. 00 2, 000 00 amata aaan 
6, 000. 00 1, 880, 00 180.00} 2,130.00} 1. 550. 00 
2; 500. 00 1, 140. 00 |.. --| 1,140. 00 BOD: 00: == BBE 00: Jace aaah ESEE PAAS 
17, 500.00 | Married (3) NS ane LA esl SS Skat | ak one EA a Urb) | 00 500. 00 
8,000. 00 . 8 5,000.00 | 560,00 150 ö% 600.00 | 6, 500 00 1, 550. 00 625. 00 
$0000 a a ees oaae e gS aes Lone | eter Ve sore ee 800. 00 625. 00 
8, 500. 00 Married B- 1, 200. 00 225.50 150.60 75.00 1,500. 00 1, 400. 00 500. 00 
3, 000. 00 5 900.00} 150.00 |...........| 68.00 1,145.00] 1, 400.00 EE Stal ea ta 
12, 000. 00 Dilek en Neat od sbietn WR coer tener a O A 2,000.00 | Minister.........- 12, 000. 00 
8, 000, 00 1) EEEE O Counselor.......-. 4, 000. 00 
7, 000. 00 : — -| Chinese secretary. 5. 500. 00 
5, 000. 00 i 1 First secretary. 3, 625. 00 
4, 500. 00 3 Second secretary 3, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 1 2b Restate eect mites fee 3, 000. 00 
4. 000. 00 1 3 4, 000. 00 
3, 500. 00 DREE EAS e er NTAS 900. 00 2, 500. 00 
8. 500. 00 nly AERES Ronee! Ronee: ROES 
3, 500. 00 | „„ Tc 3 
3, 000. 00 W Aa T S SE 3 
3, 000. 00 a N EREE EE PERA EEA bere teres] 
2.780. 00 Meer .. ? 
2 500. 00 Wrap) Bas Seas beeen! EENE PERSEE 3 
2 500. 00 0 E 3 
2 500. 00 3 Ras beans EESE NEATA 
10, 000. 00 C AC eee) Teal Rete ee @ 
5, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 1, 400. 00 
4; 500. 00 1, 800. 00 725, 00 
10, 000. 00 (eee re ES @ e 750.00 | Minister.........- 0, 000. 00 
7, 000, 00 CCC Al be ates 1, 250, 00 2 500. 00 
17, 500. 00 12, 400. 00 3,900.00 | 3, 000. 00 . 2,500.00 Ambassador 7, 500. 00 
7, 000. 00 3, 120. 00 3,840.00 | 1, 550. 00 3, 625. 00 
3; 000. 00 1, 440. 00 1, 620, 00 800. 00 2. 500, 00 
10, 000. 00 8, 760. 00 00 8, 760. 00 RIRE Minister 10, 000. 00 
3 — 4.800. 00 1, 300. 00 00 1,300.00 | 1, 250. 00 First secretary 3,628. 00 
s Numerals indicate dependents, 1 Government owned. 3 Combined quarters. + lemporary until Government-owned building ready for occupancy. Included in rent. 
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Rank and salary of officers 
Actual expenditures reported as of July 1, 1930 Allowance | Post al- ep ARTA stationed at post prior to 
en lowance, | iowance, | Rogers Act of 1924 


Post and rank 
July 1, 
1930 EnA 


Rank Salary 
9 600 00 ---| $1, 000, 00 8 91 62860 
- secre ae $ 
Santo Domingo, Do 
Minister 10, 000, 00 000, 00 
hird 3; 500. 00 000. 00 
Quito, Ecuador: 
in 10, 000. 00 000. 00 
secretary- 4, 000. 00 500. 00 
Third secretary.. ah, AEG A OERA IN E SENTE NEEE AA wel gees WEEN e E EVET SS REE MR RES EE 8 
Cairo. Egypt: 2 
inſster -~-= 10, 000. 00 10,000.00 S 
irst secretary 6, 000. 00 3, 025. 00 
Salvador, EI Sal Z 
mister fees 10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 i 
Aa TE EN amt 8 
CI eee ͤů e n e r ß. 
Minister resident and consul general. — | 
H Finland: les! | 
10, 000. 00 09 000 5) 3, 000. 00 10,000.00, TN | 
4, 500. 00 1, 800. 00 90.00 | 1, 800. 00 1, 400. 00 3,000.00. T | 
17, 500. 00 [es MAA PEE septa ERNAI ETE al Rabies Tar ease (0) 17,500.00 . 
9, 000. 00 3, 200. 00 375.00 | 5, 575. 00 1. 550.00 4,000.00 © 
8, 000. 00 1, 764. 00 100,00} 1,114.00] 1. 400. 00 3, 625. 00. — 
7, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 720.00 16, 400. 00 800. 00 3.000. 00 
7, 000. 00 1, 687. 00 144.00 | 2.28. 00 To do 3, 000, 00, * 
7, 000. 00 2.800. 00 260.00} 3,560.00 |. 1,400. 00 Third secretary“ 2,500, 00 
5, 000. 00 4; 380. 00 150.00 | 4,680.00 | 1, 400.60 aao do 3500.00 [7 
4, 500, 00 2. 800. 00 180.00 3, 280. 00 1, 400.6————— anea eee eee T 
17, 500, 00 12, 000. 00 600.00 | 13,600.00 | 3, 000. 0 17, 500. 00 kas 
8, 000. 00 2, 000. 00 300.00 | 2.540. 00 950.00 —— 4,000.00 [J 
6, 000, 00 2, 100, 00 240.00 2880.00 1, 400. 00 3,025.00. ES 
6, 000. 00 1, 500, 00 200. 00 1, 900. 00 S 3, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 200. 00 240. 00 2,680.00 | 1, 400. 00 2, 500.00 © ' 
17, 500, 00 2 
17, 500.00 Married 02 4,000.00 J 
9, 000. 00 4, 500. 00 4, 000. 00 
8, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 4, 000, 00 | 
6, 000, 00 5, 000. 00 8, 625.00 xy 
3, 500. 00 3, 590. 00 8, 000. 00 
8, 000. 00 2, 040. 00 2,500.00 [x 
2, 500, 00 A 
3 19 900.00 by 
10, 000. 00 c [Sopra AEREA Rady peers 
4, 500. 00 | Married (2)- 3,000.00 HJ 
3, 500. 00 ngle 2 500. 00 = 
10, 000. 00 | Married DEE SEEE A EEEL EA AERA *» ˙·¶ E y „ rens een 10, 000. 00 
4, 500. 00 | Single . . De 3, 625. 00 
r e e 10, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 | Single... --- 2, 500. 00 
1000000) Married: r ͤ ee b PRO ON nne 10, 000. 00 
8, 000. 00 | Single 3. 000. 00 
10, 000. 00 
10,000.00 | Married (2) 4, 000. 00 
First secretary nnman 7. 000. 00 | Married (1). 2,500.00 ey 
t Nhe ranae esalen eee 9 
5, 000. 00 |... rr e,, . HUSTON a a 
17, 500. 00 
17, 600. 00 |... dose 4, 000. 00 2 
8, 000. 00 | Single 4,000.00 ö 
5, 000. 00 | Married (1)... 3, 000. 00 
3. 500. 00 arried ( I. 370. 00 . 850.00} 450. 00 /-...........) > . wists 2, 500. 00 
co 
© 
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| 7 MURA Fil ea e ee e e ie 
! E 13 „ Gf dp iS ipis ig 
H H . 8 ‘Be: + i i Se i ‘ 
i ; ; Biy Í 2 HA H ii ʻi 11 H 8 
8 i E 2 F E $53 5 $5 85 $v g du 322 
8 f pii SEN paS 28 BES aS SESS Di 
z E 3 mis $ Ge S Sd a2 S4 „ SiS 
8 i 8 se 28 5 Sii sisi 8 
8 § 9 5 8 8 2 81) 8) Si Fig 8) s 
a 1 — A GEE op Eve 2 bats Fiat LDE S 
SETANE meea ea is) tie aae A 
RE JJ)... 
888888 33 83383 | ss 88 8 8 88 888 8 8 888 88 8888 
SSS 885 88 SERRE ice © © 88 Sig of S8 8 c$ c43 888 cS oF ce 88s 88 8885 
cia iei ai i 08 — — — | ca — Ad cat dad 
88 88888 88 85882 iS i88 i i3 i88 Sis ig 8 8 888 85 8388 
88 38888 32 82885 ig 33 ig gd gig = ig ig Sag ga 885 
a ait ' ef ef tet 12 i i ot * a — ia N it Soio 
88 88838 iss 8888 ig 88 8 gs ig ig 88 38 8 88 
s4 ggss gs 8 iS ES ig eg © if (188 f 8 
ee 3 ia | 


$8 88888 ss 88 8 i 8 8 * 

SS SSSs IRR igg $ iit oeg ig 2 
8888 83 | 2882 F FE 
8838 „ 85 ee, a 
g 1111 i podi ji poii ai 
888888 88 83888 88 888888 88 s 8 8 8 8 8 8 888 88 8888 
288888 GR 88882 8 S888 c 88 888 of S 2 A s cS cf c$ c&SE 2h 8888 
sad Ad aa ! said vat — = N * a a ised SE 27 

W si] ee fe i) i ie @ be 

nd 11% „ S833 gid 2 Hi is 15 ii Ji gic i 

sH 8558 g HRF : i He H i a « «hei He 

H aa AA ' i 2 AAG ' = aa i sa a aaa 82 A Ho: pi Zada AA AAA 

3 33 88888 88 8888888 8 88 888 83 8 88 888 888 88 88 88 8888 88 8888 

g 88 58353 88 8888888 8 88 888 88 g gg 888 888 88 88 SS ESSE 88 8888 
SSS GOI gasso * e ee oe of sa ss g gs ya gas se g4 Ser odd g4 SNS 


F:! TANN EEE A A NAA 


i 


pi SLL EO 
Third 
Monrov 


Vaca’ 
Seco 


Mexico Cit: 


secretary. 
Y, Mel 


CO: 


Do....- 
rd secretary 
M 
00 
ploma 


r, 


secretary. 


NUE bose —T—TT —. ESENE RN 


O—ͥ nn on nn nce new b 


Becond 
TENG Beer oN Re N ERS 
Norway: 
goeretar y 
R y 
Minister 
Counsel 


Am 
First 


Lisbon 


Do 


Second secretary 
Stockholm, Sweden: 


er ———ü—— 


Minis 
Becond 


Total amount paid by Government. 


1 Combined quarters. No report received. 


1 Government owned. 


Stations of officers, salaries, marital status, allowances for rent, etc., granted, Foreign Service, 1981—Continued 
DIPLOMATIC—OContinued 


Rank and salary of officers 
stationed at post prior to 
Rogers Act of 1924 


Actual expenditures reported as of July 1, 1930 
Post and rank 


i 


Istanbul, Turkey: 
Ambassador r rtr PEES ERDEN E E AA 055 7, 800. 00 
Cou . 68, 000. 00 00 3, 625. 00 
Third secretary. 8, 500, 00 800, 00 3, 625. 00 
F 8, 500. 00 1, 400. 00 8, 625. 00 
Union of South Africa: Minister W c | AORT ASE OIRA basse atresia iets CTT enema 

ay: 
10, 000,00 | Married (2). ] 24, 000. 00 r rr e 8, 000. 00 ©, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 1, 025, 00 3. 000. 00 
10, 000, 00 1) 000. 00 
2000 00 1. 220 00 2628 00 
Wasen 8 2727Fͤ0ͥ—.Ü . ³ é dn 050 0, 000. 00 
% —o—ObI oriee 4.800. 00 1. 250. 00 3, 625. 00 
»!!! A DAE IEA INLE BEEE EERE A 16, 393. 59 | 24, 321.89 | 419, 315. 21 163, 420. 00 


$3, 000. 00 | single. o % 

6, 000. 00 $3, 250. 0 700.00 | 81. 560. 0 E 

3, 500. 00 653. 00 655. 00 $250.00 | ....-......] Consul. 

3, 000. 00 1, 2,150.00] 1. 850.00 400. 00 

2, 750. 00 380. 00 380.00} 400.00 

2, 750. 00 . 2 602. 00 602.00 | 400.00 

2.500. 00 1, 700| 2179.00} 1,550.00] 600.00 

2.500. 00 50. 50.00] 1. 000. 00 875.00 400.00 

2, 500. 00 |... 50. 00 50.00 | 1,000. 00 875.00 | 400.00 

4, 500. 00 80. 00 80.00] 1. 527. 00 1,510.00] 400.00 Consul 

8, 000. 00 527.00] 108. 00 2. 427. 00 

4,000.00 | Married (i)“ 780.00 817.00 86.00] 1. 158. 00 

6,000. 00 75. 00 63.00] 1, 543. 00 

9, 000. 00 Married (1). ; 90. 00 75.00 1,278, 00 

4, 500. 00 | Married (23 00 100,00 |----------- 60.00 | 1. 027. 00 

3, 000. 00 |... do.. 450.00 200. 00 30.00 686. 00 

4, 000. 00 |- do 335. 25. 90 440. 00 

8, 500. 00 —.— 1,025. 00 

2.750. 00 . . 000. 00 

2, 500. 00 |...-.do_...... 63.00 . 1, 081 eee s dsdi 

4, 000. 00 : 960. 0 . 1, 160. 00 S 4, 000, 00 

3, 500. 00 

2, 750. 00 

3, 500. 00 4, 000. 00 

5, 000. 00 3, 500. 00 

9,000.00 | Married . I. 028. 90 . 95.00] 43.00 1. 788. 00 1, 550. 0 8, 000. 90 
3, 000. 00 

4, 500. 00 8888 
3. 000. 00 

6, 000. 00 

% Comme oe — ee de has Sid 

2,760.00 | Married. .“ 650. 00 . 3000 070.00 670.00 250.66———.—.— 2s 
4, 500. 00 

+o 2, 750. 00 


AOOAA TYNOISSAYDNOD 


VNAS -G 


A 


0g AUVONVE 


Chile 


7,000.00 | Married (2).| 1. 080. 00 98: 00:}'" 4,221 00:}" ae Consul general. 8, 000. 00 

3, 500. 00 8 720. 00 36. 00 796. 00 796. 00 Vice consul 2, 750. 00 

2, 500. 00 Single rr! ee eset dee ss 720. 00 c ATT ˙ enar sl HESS os 

2, 500. 00 a sss SCC ( SERGE SR 720. 00 500 0 280/00) lesre case cececctecedanis|aasssnsouem 

4, 000.00 Married 1, 200. 00 76.00 | 1,601.00} 1,400.00 3, 500. 00 

2, 750.00 | Married (2 540. 00 20. 00 760. 00 760 GO. |. rr 78 
mo ars 2,750.00 | Married (). 600.00 |......---.-|.-.--..-...|-..---.-.--| 500,00 600,00} 200.50 — 2, 500. 00 

5, 000.00 | Widower-.-- 300. 00 22. 00 372. 00 SG OE leas 3, 500. 00 

7,000.00 | Married (1) - 665. 00 20. 00 865.00 | 1, 550. 00 8,000. 00 

4, 000.00 Narried Fc os eet 1,020.00 | 1, 020. 00 2, 500, 00 

3, 000. 00 | Married (3) - 900. 00 75.00 | 1,305.00] 1,305.00 

6, 000. 00 . 900. 00 88.00 1, 165.00 1. 250. 00 . Consul 

3, 500. 00 | Married (1) - 600. 00 120. 00 744. 00 C ᷣ ck cz acca EERE NE A EE NA 

3, 500. 00 e 1, 271. 00 70.00 | 1,565.00] 1. 250.00 350. 00 . Consul 

2, 500. 00 | Single 480. 00 20. 00 aS Paap Ng | ane ee . ae Re, 

4, 000. 00 | Married (4) - 900. 00 19.00} 1,190.00| 1,100.00| 500. 00 . Gonsul. 

4, 500.00 | Married (7)-| I. 000. 00 60. 00 1,310.00] 1,250.00] 500. 00 . d 


8,000.00 | Married (3).} 1. €44. 00 20. 00 1, 984. 00 
6, 000.00 | Married ()] 1.030. 00 30. 00 1, 388, 00 
6,000.00 | Married (1). 1. 080. 00 30. 00 1,344.00} 1,244.00) 300. 004 
2, 500. 00 | Single 9€0. 00 CONOR] BARONY | SOO ain sc dhl EA C 
2, 600, 00 — iss 720. 00 7000} e i 
2, 500. 00 o RA 720. 09 TOA A RST [RSE Aan 
2,500. 00 2 720. 00 72001 e y anuacdsosmanas|oovseace=as 
5, 000.00 | Married 780. 00 1, 010. 00 18288 
3, 600.00 | Married (2) 900. 00 1. 275.001, 250. 00 330. 00 3, 500. 00 
6,000.00 | Married. 1, O00 00 ES EESE ES 1,500.00 1. 400. 00 5, 000. 00 
4. 000. 00 | Married ( 840. 00 a r heh Sa ccc awaandes|soesancanda 
4, C00. 00 do 1. 140. 00 1, 596, 00 3, 500. 00 
3, 500. 00 
r (en Bag NERA v... . 3. 000. 00 
5,000, 00 | Married (2) - oe. 00 €0. 00 1, 260. 00 288 
4, 500.00 Single 720. 00 48. 00 816. 00 3, 000. 00 
4, 500.00 | Married G 333. 00 12.00 f r 0 2 
4,000.00 | Married (8 900. 00 36, 00 1, 236. 00 4, 000. 0 
6, 000.00 | Widower (1). 600. 00 60, 00 915, 00 4, 750. 00 
6, 000. 00 1, 824, 00 49, 00 2, 239. 00 5, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 900. 00 18. 00 91860 |) “BIS DOT e e icon mane 
8, 500, 00 690. 00 8 708. 00 
2. 500. 00 624. 00 624. 00 
2, 500. 00 650. 00 650. 00 


7, 000. 00 1, 800. 00 80, 00 2, 300. 00 DM 

4, 500. 00 925. 00 51. 00 924. 00 1. 250. 00 450. 00 Vice consul 

3, 500. 00 1, 020. 00 72. 00 1, 092. 00 a D o A STS E SN 

2, 500. 00 420. 00 36. 00 566. 00 866.00} 400. 00 4 EN 

2. 500. 00 A TTT eee 720. 00 S 

2, 500. 00 Y EE E E ee fe en ae Ee 720. 00 Ko 

6, 000. 00 1, 320. 00 1, 520. 00 1, 250. 00 

5, 000. 00 1, 200. 00 1,451. 00 1, 250. 00 

8, 500, 00 BIO; OO fe cect (((( ( ( ( EN 570. 00 rr TTT R A 

2, 500. 00 S eet Se SEVERE S 570. 00 yi) Gane eR AT S Leese eS 

7, 000. 00 1, 560, 00 1,587; 00.) 2,400; 0 22 -2..).sstenesece 

4, 000. 00 780. 00 n DER. K N E S y ESA P ES OES BELA 

4,000. 00 | Married 480. 00 692.00} 692 00 . Consul 2... 

4, 000. 00 480. 00 480. 00 

2, 750. 00 G43:00-| SAR OD 8000 ee ad eai 
Arica, vice cons! 8, 000. 00 


e . .... 
Iquique, vacancy... 


1 Government owned, 3 Combined quarters, 2 Post allowances granted clerical vice consuls while in charge, 
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Stations of officers, salaries, marital status, allowances for rent, etc., granted, Foreign Service, 198'—Continued 


OCONSULAR—Continued 
Rank and salary of oma 
Salary o of Actual expenditures reported as of July 1, 1930 Allowance Represen-| stationed at post prior to 
Family deni ae tation al kK ‘Act of — 
Post and rank status of rent, lowance, ogers 0 
July at post officers 2 8 1045 1930 J mA 1, 
Rent Heat Fuel Light Total y Rank Salary 
$6, 000. 00 Married W ccc PIRETA TT 9 aasia $4, 000. 00 
::ü̃ͤÄ§—§“ẽ˖ð&ẽ᷑cè œ„Bkt V K õ⁵ ͥ m: — 2 K ³ —»»» —＋ „ !.... ͤ ß, ̃ ̃ .. . ae RT 
9,000. 00 | Married G. FFF v ˙ ˙ꝛ. ˙ A ©) 0W⁰˙- S Consul general 5, 500. 00 
6, 000. 00 | Married (3) Vice consul.......| 3, 000. 00 
3, 500.00 Single 2, 500. 00 
8, 000, 00 3R 
p E A ORAE. Y NEA 1) N LE EEG ee — 
00 
4, 000. 00 00 
r rr , rr On sen esscenen 00 
7, 000, 00 00 
4, 500. 00 00 
4, 000, 00 00 
3, 500. 00 
2, 750. 00 
2, 500, 00 (Q) 
5, 000, 00 ¢ 
2, 500. 00 sito. 00. 


SEAGER, ——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—T—T—T—T—V—V—VT—T—VT—V—TV—V—TVTvT—T—T—V———— S A ̃ — ——p — p ů — — 


78 . g 
2 750.00 Married. . 720. 00 
000. 00 | Single. 
2880 60 . G 
9, 000. 00 
6, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 
4, 500, 00 
4, 000. 00 
2, 750, 00 
2, 500. 00 
2, 500. 00 
4, 000. 00 0 
000. 00 | Married (1) 
288 00 anes do. (> 83 00 
3, 500. 00 | Married (2) 480. 00 
3, 500. 00 Married 480. 00 
2, 750, 00 r y ATELA 720. 00 
2, 500. 00 | Single 600. 00 
2, 500. 00 —— 600. 00 
4, 000, 00 | Married (1). 09 
6, 000, 00 | Married (2). 0 
8, 000. 00 —— 720. 00 
8, 500. 00 8 @) 
4, 000. 00 

Clerk of court KADETA TE Meee k AA LA AAA stn aee 3, 000. 00 

Disbursing officer.. 3, 000. 00 

Deputy clerk DAME rere 

u 
Gia $ 

4, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 


oa UW ET EAn a g B EEDE A EAN Sol 5, 000. 00 
Vice consul 2, 750. 00 
1 2 500. 00 
Cc end 2 = 
Santa Marta, vice consul.. 2, 780. 00 
Costa Rica: 


4, 000. 00 


Sih 


ALYNAS—AUOQAUA 'TVNOISSAUÐNOD 


08 AUVONVE 


Cuba: 


Do. 
lee cons 
Pontig, Free City of. 
Consul.. 


An LAE ERE AE E E ĩð E T 


Boulogne sur mer, consul 
ORME Oates COMBI Ms are Sere ee ee 


Martinique. C <i sacks anubennndudcharepacdnadink 
Government owned. 


2. 780. 00] Single „„ TTT 500, 00 
4, 600.00 | Married cp A RSARPEASE SE PR Rea 100. 00 820. 00 500. 00 
8, 000. 00 do nn- 2, 480. 00 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 Married . 1. 330. 00 500. 00 
4. 000. 00 | Married. 2, 100, 00 000. 00 
2, 750, 00 2, 100. 00 500. 00 
2, 600. 00 1, 080. 00 
2. 500. 00 720, 00 
2, 600. 00 720. 00 
1 500 00 |Married (1) -| (8). . 9 
5, 000. 00 2. 360. 00 
7, 000. 00 120. 00 1, 840. 00 
8, 500. 00 20. 00 480. 00 
3. 500. 00 100. 00 1. 500. 00 
2 000.00; neee ⁰ el sannin 1, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 100, 00 800. 00 cy Od Ree $500. 00 | Consul 4, 000, 00 
8, 500, 00 60, 00 660. 00 960, 00 300. 00 |----------- Vice consul 2; 500. 00 
7, 000. 00 i . 150.00 | 3, 800. 00 1, 580. 00 A 8 5, 500. 00 
4, 500,00 | Single N 50. 00 750. 00 UO eee eee 3, 000. 00 
5, 000.00 | Married (1). 900, 00 60. 00 100, 00 1, 060, 00 1, 060, 00 800. 00 — eens S 3. 000. 00 
8, 500. 00 60. 00 600. 00 
2, 500. 00 480. 00 
000-00 TMi neti / Y TTE EEE AE 
3, 500. 00 
8, 000, 00 
2000.60 
000. 00 
4, 500. 00 
000, 00 
5, 000. 00 
2. 500, 00 


000. 00 
00 
4, 500. 00 | Married (2). 
4, 600.00 | Married $ 
4, 500. 00 | Married (3). 


Married (2) 


PEEENS ssen 


888 888888 888888 
ese Ssss88 ESEESE 


6, 000. 00 | Married (4). 

7.000. 00 83 5, 

6, 000, 00 9 3, 

4,000.00 | Married R 2 2, 

4,000.00 | Married ().“ 573.00 |...-.......| 108.00] 29.00 711.00) 711.00 200.00 j-..........|..-......2......2...|..--------- 

8, 000. 00 ME Scares: 2. 500. 00 
3 Combinded quarters. 
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Stations of officers, salaries, marital status, allowances for rent, etc., granted, Foreign Service, 1931—Continued 


CONSULAR—Continued 
Salary Actual di ported as of July 1, 1930 Ro riet Pensar at iets 25 
of ctual expenditures re as o! yi,l i ationed a pr 
Family tation al 
Post and rank wr gen status of lowance, | Rogers Act of 1924 
July 1, 1030 officers 
Rent 
France—Continued. ion. 
c fp! v ne A Meade 288 
Nantes (vacancy) L —————— . .— . —— 2 42 — [ Viog consul... 220080 
Nico 
CCCCCCCTTTCT0T0V0TTTTTTTTTTTTVTTdTTTWTTWTGT0Tͤ. suction 84. 500. 00 $950. 00 $50. 00 $132.00 | $1,272.00 | $1,272.00] 8250. 000 Consul 5, 000. 00 
E TA AR PIR 2 3, 500. 00 1,020.00} 180. 00 100. 00 e -3 200.00] es 
2 ͤĩ1;ʃ ↄ 9. 000. 00 2, 880. 00 150. 00 3, 030. 00 EE GSA ES 12, 000. 00 
TTT E ES OE ESEIA NAS EI A E OOA 7, 000. 00 1, 205. 00 50. 00 1,315.00 | 1, 315.00 5, 000. 00 
Do.. 5, 000. 00 1, 200. 00 60. 00 1,380.00 | 1, 400. 00 3, 500. 00 
D 4, 500. 00 500. 00 45. 00 685. 00 3. 000. 00 
Do 4, 000. 00 800. 00 56. 00 836. 00 3, 000. 00 
Do. 4, 000. 00 845. 00 60. 00 905. 00 3, 000. 00 
Do.. 3, 500. 00 233. 00 24.00 375. 00 3, 000. 00 
D 4, 000. 00 650. 00 50. 00 880. 00 2, 500. 00 
CCC NE A E EA ̃ EN N R OA 3, 500. 00 810. 00 20. 00 911.00 911.00} 250. 00 
SUAS 3, 000. 00 950. 00 50. 00 1, 100. 00 800. poe 
EPEAL E AI esas identi OA DEI DEEE E aN AAP a 2, 750. 00 A A CREA PI OES EGER a 650. 00 r 
2722˙ AA ] ñ——: SERA 2, 750. 00 bh SES PSE See 1, 400. 00 i SERA Rea 
C—FTTTT—T—T—VT—T—T—V—F—T—T—VT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TVTVTVTV——. E ASA 2, 500, 00 A A ERAN EE A 50. 00 125, 00 Fehl Nase 
e cobain eiinnen AEA EE 4, 500. 00 o a CARAS BOGS, EVIE Port SERS AE Ree Rae oe . ac coo ee 3, 000. 00 
F ras Oo Go ese spe an . r :. . ̃¶⁵; ³˙·» ̃½é⁰ . ̃ % .. ]⅛¾rdß . Ö S NESA ..... 3, 500. 00 
Strasbourg, oonul 6, 000. 00 e 456. 4586. 00 aa 2700 00 
J / ANNENS 300. 00 
S . eee 3, 500. 00 
4, 000. 00 1, 075. 00 100. 00 1, 525. 00 1, 00 4, 000. 00 
9, 000. 00 | Married 2, 225. 00 75. 00 2, 600, 00 1, 550. 00 6, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 Single () 1, 200, 00 60. 00 1, 260. 00 400. 00 3, 000. 00 
3, 500 00 | Married 900. 00 40. 00 940. 00 940. 00 8, 000. 00 
3, 500. 00 750. 00 40. 00 865. 00 800. 00 3, 000. 00 
3, 500. 00 750. 00 40. 00 865. 00 743. 00 3, 000. 00 
2, 750. 00 900. 00 40. 00 1. 015. 00 800. 00 8, 000. 00 
2, 500. 00 728. 00 25. 00 828. 00 SOG 00 f ee... aaa 
6, 000. 00 1, 050, 00 125. 00 1, 355. 00 $00.00 fon. eee 12, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 1, 142. 00 167. 00 1, 509. 00 8008 88 
Bs s 4, 000. 00 Narrled :: 850 00 | 7b 60 50 60 55060 5506 ——.— 5, 000. 00 
8, 500. 00 
S T rr . r aes Ue nee rege 2. 500. 00 
8, 000. 00 | Married (1). 125. 00 1. 853. 00 4. 500. 00 
5, 000. 00 | Married (3) 150. 00 1, 950. 00 2, 750. 00 
3, 000. 00 Single 15. 00 f Nr e css eee 
000. 00 110. 00 1, 330. 00 888 
100. 00 1, 250, 00 2 500. 00 
5, 500. 00 
2, 500. 00 
2, 500. 00 
61.00 1, 449. 00 5, 000. 00 
61.00 1, 047. 00 3, 000, 00 
57. 00 1, 057. 00 2, 500. 00 
86. 00 OE a CA R OO a ATED EEE ee ee 
S Saath Bia lee 4, 500. 00 
234. 00 1, 696. 00 5, 000. 00 
108. 00 1, 245. 00 3, 500. 00 
Sat 50.00 | 1, 250. 00 5, 500. 00 
755. 3, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 
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pa 
7,000.00 | Married.....| 1,825.00 | 440.00 220.00 180,00] 2,665.00] 1,250.00 5, 000. 00 2 
4.000. 00 Single 1,200.00} 278.00. 100.00 | 1, 575. 00 650. 00° 2, 500. 00 
2, 600, 00 Married 720. 00 90, 00 36. 00 48. 00 894. 00 1, 100, 00 2. 500. 00 b4 
9, 000. 0 do. . 5,680.00 402.00 200.00] 0, 438.00 1, 550. 00 12, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 |- 3 1, 409. 00 80. 00 75.00 | 1,664.00] 1, 400.00 4, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 | Married (3)-| 1,328. 00 |- 180. 00 120.00 | 1,626.00 | 1, 400. 00 3, 500. 00 
3, 500. 00 | Married. 500.00 210.00 25. 00 735.00 | J, 400.00 3, 500. 00 
3, 000, 00 | Married G. 1,040.00 200. 00 105,00 | 1,845.00] 1, 345. 00 3, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 848. 00 | 145. 00 55.00 | 1,048.00 | 1.048. 00 2.750. 00 
2, 500. 00 | Single . 700. 00 OLODI e Ee EA A all BIE: 
7, 000. 00 1,224.00 | 1, 225. 00 5, 000. 00 
8, 500, 00 965. 00 650. 5 
8, 000. 00 eee one ee sccatiacles se cuasnce 
6, 000. 00 990.00 | 1. 100, 00 2280 88 
929. 00 893. 4, 500. 00 
1,070.00 | 1,071.00 3, 500. 00 
870. 1. 100. 00 3, 000. 00 
717. 720.00 288 C2 
59. 00 992, 00 986. 00 8, 500.00 O 
61. 00 728, 00 729. 00 0000 2 
10. 00 712. 00 712. 00 25 —— Q 
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1 Most of this has been allotted (Dec. 12, 1930), between date of preparation of this table, July 1, 1930, and December, 1930. 
Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, there are instances in | Tentative table of proposed allowances —.— 1932 jor expenses of 


this table where the ambassador receives a salary of $17,500, 
and the allowance for representation is as much as $2,500 
in addition thereto, and now we are proposing to increase 
that in practically every instance. 

In order that the entire picture may be reflected in the 


Recor I ask that a table which I send to the clerk’s desk | Jerusalem. 


showing the allocations made from the $92,000 appropriated 
last year, and the allocations expected to be made from the 
$125,000 appropriated in this bill, be printed in the RECORD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is 80 Gui 


ordered. 
The table is as follows: 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


The following table shows the desired increases, as compared 
with the allowances granted for the current year: 
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33, 000. 00 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I know full well that it 
will be argued that we must maintain certain standards in 
our foreign representation. Against that I interpose no ar- 
gument, but I protest against embarking so lavishly upon 
this policy at this particular time. The Secretary of the 
Treasury tells us that we are going to have an enormous 
deficit next year. Indeed, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Reep] stood on this floor less than 10 days ago and 
stated that the deficit confronting us next year will surprise 
and stagger every Member of the Senate. That argument is 
being made against such legislation as that to authorize 
cashing adjusted-compensation certificates held by veterans 
of the World War. It is being used as an argument over 
and over again against proposed legislation from time to 
time designed to combat the present depression in this 
country, and still—although the item may be small, the 
principle is large—we are asked to appropriate $350 per day 
for every day during the next fiscal year to be used in tips 
and the purchase of flowers for the celebration of births, 
5 and so forth, of important personages in other 
countries, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON, I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator understand that 
if these doles are given, they will go eventually to foreigners? 
According to the policy of the present administration, giving 
doles to foreigners is all right, as we gave them to Russia 
and to other European countries, and gave them to Japan. 
It is perfectly proper, perfectly logical, for the American 
Government to give these things to foreign people, but it 
draws the line only at American people. Does not the Sen- 
ator understand that marked difference in policy sought to 
be established by the administration? Of course, if these 
doles were to go to Americans, the provision would not be 
entertained here, but as they are to go to foreigners indi- 
rectly, they are perfectly proper. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the fine subtlety reflected 
in the remarks of the Senator from Tennessee will be ap- 
preciated by every Member of this body. 

I protest against this action, when the overwhelming 
majority of the ex-service men of this country are urging 
the passage of legislation, not to take money out of the 
Treasury but, through a process of converting an obliga- 
tion from one form to another, to authorize cashing ad- 
justed-compensation certificates in order that they may 
maintain themselves during this unfortunate economic de- 
pression. They are meeting with stubborn resistance in 
Congress and elsewhere. 

Twenty-two States are involved in the drought-stricken 
area. Want is quite prevalent in the country. People are 
cold, they are hungry, some of them are sitting in darkness, 
unable to light their homes. Yet with these conditions con- 
fronting us, which challenge the thought of everyone inter- 
ested in the situation, we are told that we must not appro- 
priate money for those purposes; but at the same time we 
are urged to appropriate $350 for every day during the next 
fiscal year for tips, and to buy flowers to be sent in cele- 
bration of weddings and births of important personages. 
The Executive order limits the use of flowers to births and 
deaths of important personages in foreign countries. 

Mr. President, the humblest American citizen in all this 
commonwealth should be dearer to the heart of every citi- 
zen of the land than any citizen of another land, regardless 
of how important the personage may be. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. I would like to have the Senator’s 
opinion upon this proposition. As I understand it, we ap- 
propriate money here to enforce prohibition, and I under- 
stand the Senator to say now that we are appropriating 
money to buy wine for foreigners. Is that included in the 
appropriation? 

Mr. BRATTON. The word “wine” is not used in the 
Executive order. Even so, I am not in position to say that 
no part of the money is used for that purpose. I do not 
know. But conceding that its use is limited to the purposes 
specified in the order, I protest against it, even though it 
may be urged by some in this body that this is a short- 
sighted policy. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. MORRISON. I ask the Senator if this increase can 
be expended in any other way than the amount which has 
heretofore been authorized has been expended. Is there any 
change in that respect? 

Mr. BRATTON. There is no change, so far as I know, 
although the act authorizing the appropriation permits the 
President to fix the purposes, and a new Executive order 
could be made at any time enlarging or restricting the 
purposes as against those specified in the Executive order 
heretofore promulgated. 

Mr. MORRISON. There is no change in the manner in 
which this increase is to be expended? 

Mr. BRATTON. None of which I have knowledge. There 
is no change in the purposes, so far as my information goes. 
The only change is an increase in the amount to be devoted 
to those purposes. 
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Mr. MORRISON. There is no change in the purposes? 

Mr. BRATTON. I know of no change in the purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, did I understand the Sen- 
ator to say that this allowance is, among other things, to be 
used to buy flowers for the celebration of births? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. Let me read from the Executive 
aa specifying the purposes for which this $125,000 may be 

Paragraph 3. Tips and gratuities in accordance with custom 
in the various countries where such gratuities are, in the opinion 
of the representative, necessary or desirable for the maintenance 
of the prestige of the United States. 

Paragraph 4. Purchases of flowers, wreaths, etc., upon appropri- 
ate occasions, such as weddings, births, and deaths of important 
personages. 

Those are some of the purposes for which the money may 
be expended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the Committee on Appropriations 
furnished, or could it furnish, or will it furnish a list of the 
births at which flowers have been provided by the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and will it also supply the Sen- 
ate with information as to how it arrives at a decision as to 
whether a birth is important at the time it occurs, or how 
long it is after it occurs before it is determined that it has 
been an important birth? 

Mr. BRATTON. So far as I know, no such list has been 
compiled. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How does the American representative 
abroad determine whether a death is important enough to 
justify the sending of flowers? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, all such discretion must 
be vested in the representatives having this fund at their 
command. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to my friend from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. I will cite an instance within my own 
knowledge and experience. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am glad to yield to the Senator for 
that purpose. 

Mr. MOSES. A most distinguished statesman in the 
country to which I was once accredited, who held a great 
place in the court, to wit, that of grand marshal of the 
court, died. Every chief of mission sent a wreath to the 
funeral of that man. Should the American Legation have 
been conspicuous by the absence of any testimonial? In 
those days, I will add, I paid for the wreath myself. But if 
I had been a tourist in that capital at the time I would not 
have sent a wreath. 

Before we leave the subject, while the discussion of tips 
and gratuities is before the Senate, let me say that at every 
great court of which I have knowledge there is a more or less 
fixed schedule of fees to be paid at the time when a chief of 
mission presents his letters of credence, fixed by custom run- 
ning through a long series of years. Those fees have to be 
paid, or the representative who would refuse to pay them 
would be immediately listed among his colleagues before the 
Government, in the society of the capital, as a curmudgeon. 
Should the chief of mission of the United States be put in 
that position? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, this country got along 
from its foundation as a Republic until 1930 without appro- 
priating money for such purpose 

Mr. MOSES. Because the chief of mission took the money 
out of his own pocket. 

Mr. BRATTON. It seems to me that we might well afford 
to get along in some way during the remainder of this 
economic depression without appropriating more and more 
money for tips and gratuities and flowers. 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator will permit me further. 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. Let me point out that while it is true that 
no direct appropriation under the head “ Representation 
allowances was made from the passage of the Rogers Act 
in 1924 until last year, the Rogers Act was several years in 
securing passage. I think it was three Congresses before we 
were finally able to enact the Rogers law. Prior to that 
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time, however, all through the period of the Wilson adminis- 
tration, hundreds of thousands of dollars were appropriated 
each year under the head of “ Post allowances,” and allow- 
ances were then made to chiefs of missions and to consular 
officers from that item to take care of these very things. 
Having had something to do with the framing of the Rogers 
Act, I know that this authorization was put into the Rogers 
Act in order that that wholly meritorious custom might be 
continued. 

Mr. BRATTON. Inasmuch as the Senator refers to ap- 
propriaticns for post allowances, I may say that we are 
still following that custom. 

Mr. MOSES. But in no such measure as before. 

Mr. BRATTON. And in the table, which will be printed 
in the Record in connection with my remarks, the Senator 
will find, as he already knows, that post allowances are 
made quite generally; and in addition to that, beginning 
last year we have been appropriating money for repre- 
sentation allowances. 

Mr. MOSES. That is quite true. The post allowances 
are now, however, in the largest measure allotted to the 
consular corps, and not to the diplomatic officers. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I appreciate the fact that the Senator 
from New Mexico is anxious to reduce expenses where re- 
ductions can be made, and I think his motive is laudable 
in all respects. But I have always been of the impression 
that no one except a very wealthy man could afford to 
serve as an ambassador or a minister to a foreign country 
because of the fact that the drain upon his resources would 
be so heavy that he could not make ends meet. It occurs 
to me that the net result of the Senator’s amendment would 
be further to preclude the possibilities of a poor man ac- 
cepting one of these very high posts. 

For example, there are many men in this body who, if 
tendered an appointment to the Court of St. James, or to 
any other court, would be compelled, in spite of excep- 
tional ability, to refuse the tender of the appointment be- 
cause they could not pay the expenses which would fall 
upon them in a personal and individual capacity. 

It does seem to me, too, in addition to that point, that 
we want our foreign representatives to be respected, if they 
are to be in those posts at all, and whatever the courtesies 
are which are exchanged between diplomats or other offi- 
cial representatives and the governments to which they 
are accredited, we want our representatives at least not 
to be ashamed because, through lack of money from this 
great, rich country, they can not at least conform with the 
courtesies. 

I therefore make the observation in all good feeling that I 
believe the net result of the Senator’s amendment, if 
adopted, would be to preclude poor though able and efficient 
men from ever becoming our foreign representatives. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, that handicap confronts 
the man of limited financial means in connection with 
practically every office in the country. It is an unfortunate 
situation that we can not overcome. But, Mr. President, 
our country did get along until 1930 without appropriating 
money for this purpose and I think our country suffered 
none in the way of loss of prestige or respect abroad by 
reason of our failure in this particular respect. 

As I said a while ago, in my opinion this particular ap- 
propriation will not bankrupt the country, but it is a policy 
upon which we are embarking and we will make progres- 
sive steps from year to year by repeated increases, so that 
within a few years we will be appropriating staggering sums 
to be used in tips and gratuities, for the purchase of flowers 
to be sent on the occasion of births and deaths and wed- 
dings of those regarded as important personages in other 
countries. 

This is not an appropriate time for this country, with all 
our financial strength and prestige and power, of which 
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we are justly proud, to expend $350 every day during the 
next fiscal year for such purpose while people in our own 
country, under our own flag, suffer from hunger and cold 
and without assistance or a helping hand from the Govern- 
ment. It is against that condition, Mr. President, it is more 
against the policy than it is the sum involved that I raise my 
protest. I think we are traveling far afield from a 
democracy when we do that. We are wandering far from 
the founding principles of this Republic. We are doing so 
at a highly inopportune time, having regard and due con- 
sideration for the needs of our own people and for condi- 
tions in our own land. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, we are certainly depart- 
ing from the principles upon which this Government was 
founded when we take it upon ourselves to think that the 
primary object of the Federal Government is to do that 
which States, cities, towns, and communities have always 
thought it was their business to do, namely, to look after 
the cold and the hungry and those in need. It has been 
our pride that every community provided for its own needy. 
Of course, at the present time, when so many States have 
been devastated by the worst drought in the memory of 
anyone now living, conditions are changed, and, as I said 
the other day, it is quite possible that the action of the Sen- 
ate in overwhelmingly voting an appropriation of $25,000,000 
for direct relief of the poor and destitute is the right thing. 

However, that is not the question before us to-day. The 
question here is with regard to a few dollars in a matter 
known as representation allowances. The Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Bratton] has repeatedly said that it is 
proposed to spend $350 a day for fees and wreaths and 
flowers upon the occasion of the birth or death of some im- 
portant personage and that we are called upon to spend 
this amount of $350 per day in a time of great need in our 
own country. As a matter of fact, we have some 50 lega- 
tions and embassies, and if the $350 was distributed equally 
it would make $7 a day for each one of them. 

But that is not the point. The point is whether the rep- 
resentatives of the United States abroad can be only rich 
men who can afford to keep up their end of the line, or 
whether we are going to encourage men to go into the For- 
eign Service as a profession and to serve their country with- 
out having to have private capital and without having to 
draw on their own resources or to borrow and go into debt, 
as some of our ambassadors in foreign capitals have done in 
order to hold up their end abroad. The question is not 
whether we are going to spend money on tips and allowances 
and flowers. It is whether our representatives abroad are 
going properly to represent the United States, or whether 
they are going to be criticized by everybody for being “ cheap 
skates.” : 

When a birth takes place in a distinguished royal family 
in some country to which we have sent a representative 
and the representatives of every country in the world, even 
the poorest, send flowers to the royal place, will it add to 
the prestige of the United States, will it make us respected 
abroad, will it aid our citizens in building up our business 
abroad, to have it known that he could not afford to send 
flowers when the representatives of every other country sent 
flowers on that auspicious occasion? When some great for- 
eign potentate dies, and representatives of every country in 
the world who were in that capital sent wreaths to his 
funeral, are we going to have the finger of scorn pointed at 
us because we have refused to appropriate money that 
wreaths might be sent at that time because of the death of 
that distinguished personage? Is the finger of scorn to be 
pointed at America as being a country of “cheap skates? 
I think not. I do not believe that is what our people want 
done. 

Even in this time of great distress and dire need in this 
country there is no suggestion that we should give up our 
foreign legations and embassies to save money, forsooth, in 
order that we might spend it for food and clothing in our 
own country. As a matter of fact, it is to the advantage of 
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the people of the United States that we be adequately rep- 
resented abroad. 

Do you think, Mr. President, that foreign nations spend 
thousands of dollars on entertainment allowances in Wash- 
ington merely for the amusement of the people whom they 
send over here as ambassadors and ministers? Do they not 
expect to get a quid pro quo? Do they not do it in order 
to maintain their self-respect? 

The allowances granted our ministers abroad are only 
about one-third of those which Great Britain grants, and 
Great Britain is not considered to be as financially pros- 
perous as we are. She is having a far heavier burden of 
taxation and a far heavier burden of debt. She has millions 
of unemployed to contend with, and yet she realizes the 
importance of properly maintaining her representatives 
abroad. 

Let us compare the salaries and allowances granted to 
ambassadors and ministers of Great Britain with those 
granted by the United States under the law as it is at 
present. In Argentina both Great Britain and the United 
States have houses for their embassies. Great Britain makes 
a salary and representation allowance in a total amount of 
$31,632. Our total allowance, including the $2,500 referred 
to by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton], is only 
$20,000 in that important country, where every business man 
who is interested in the export trade knows there is great 
opportunity for development of our foreign commerce. 
Great Britain expends there $31,000 to our $20,000. In Aus- 
tria Great Britain expends $23,000 to our $14,000; in Bel- 
gium, spends $25,000 to our $19,000. In Brazil Great Britain 
expends $40,000 to our $20,000. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] very clearly pointed out, the effect of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. BRAT- 
TON] is to say to the poor American boy who is ambitious to 
serve his country abroad, “ We do not want your services, 
because you will not be able to put your hand in your pocket 
and buy things like wreaths and flowers and give proper 
tips and gratuities and give proper dinners, which every 
other chief of a nation will give in the capital where you 
would be representing your country. Therefore you will 
not bring credit to the United States. You will bring dis- 
credit to us, and the finger of scorn will be pointed against 
us as a Nation of cheap skates.“ 

It is true that the Rogers Act, passed in 1924, carried this 
authorization. At that time we adopted the policy. It is 
true that we did not make the appropriation then or until 
last year. After the Rogers Act was passed, we made no 
adequate appropriation whatsoever to bring home our con- 
suls or vice consuls and their families at the end of the 
period of furlough. It was only two or three years ago that 
we began to give any adequate attention to that matter. 

This country is a great big country. It has millions of 
people who are interested in their own affairs. Very few of 
them know from personal experience, as does the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], what it means 
to represent this country abroad. Therefore we have not 
been interested in seeing to it that our representatives 
abroad were granted the same kind of privileges, in the 
matter of money to spend adequately to represent the 
United States, that the representatives of other countries 
have been given. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connec- 
ticut yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I recall that at the time Hon. John W. 
Davis, ambassador to the Court of St. James, returned to 
the United States he stated very frankly that he could not 
afford to retain a position of that kind due to the heavy 
drain upon his personal finances. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is true. It has been repeatedly 
stated by those who have represented us abroad that they 
had to draw heavily on their own resources. If one would 
study the table which I shall ask to have printed in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks on would see the reason 
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for it. For instance, in France the representative of Great 
Britain has a salary of $12,000 and a representation allow- 
ance of $59,000, a total of $71,000 to spend. Our ambas- 
sador has a salary of $17,500 and only $5,000 allowance, 
or $22,800 to spend. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Are we to understand the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut to maintain that our representatives 
in the leading countries of the world would be relieved from 
the necessity of going into their own pockets to make both 
ends meet if this appropriation were granted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. To a certain extent, but only to a small 
extent, it is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The same situation would ob- 
tain, would it not? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The argument offered by the Senator 
from Montana seems to be that since it does not relieve the 
situation entirely, we ought not to agree to the amendment, 
but continue to let our foreign ambassadors and other rep- 
resentatives pay these bills out of their own pockets. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator called our atten- 
tion to the disparity between the salary paid by the United 
States and the salaries paid by other countries. That sit- 
uation would remain substantially the same whether the 
appropriation asked were carried or not, would it not? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Bratton] has called attention to the fact that this is a step 
in a direction to which he objects. I am endeavoring to 
point out the fact that other countries meet the situation 
and that it eventually will be the duty of the United States 
to meet it. However, the Senator from New Mexico seems 
to believe that it will not be long before we will be spending 
á million dollars a year in this way. The Senator from 
New Mexico pointed out that it would cost presently a mil- 
lion dollars a year. As a matter of fact, Great Britain, 
which does the job of paying her representatives abroad 
probably better than any other country, spends only 
$350,000 a year, as the table to which I have invited atten- 
tion clearly shows. That is in representation allowances. 
However, that is not quite a fair comparison, because she 
does not pay quite as large salaries as we do, and in order 
to equal her expenses abroad or to do as well we would not 
require as much as $350,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was simply addressing my- 
self to the poor boy” argument. The poor boy” argu- 
ment will be just exactly as strong whether we make this 
appropriation or not. 

Mr. BINGHAM. No; because there are many posts where 
the present allowance is almost sufficient to enable our 
ministers to compete with the representatives of foreign 
countries and where a difference of $2,000 or $3,000 in the 
representation allowance would make all the difference in 
the world in his ability to hold up his head as an American. 

To recur to the questions of amounts actually allowed, 
Mr. President, it may interest Senators to know that Great 
Britain thinks it is sufficiently important to be well repre- 
sented in Washington to pay her ambassador a representa- 
tion allowance of $65,698, in addition to receiving house 
rent free and a salary of $12,166, or a total of $77,864, not 
to mention house rent. 

The American ambassador to Great Britain, on the other 
hand, receives a total of only $22,500, which shows the fact 
that we have still quite a long way to go before we can 
hold up our heads with other countries without having to 
require our citizens who represent us abroad to be rich men 
and to draw heavily on their private means. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut yield further? 

Mr. BINGHAM. At the present time, however, the effort 
is not one to increase the allowance to our foreign repre- 
sentatives by a sufficient sum to equal the allowance paid 
by other governments to their foreign representatives, but 
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only to go up a short step, to make it a little easier for our 
representatives abroad to do the right thing in represent- 
ing the United States in foreign capitals. Now I yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The King of Great Britain gets 
a very much larger salary than that received by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, does he not? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am not informed as to the salary re- 
ceived by the King of Great Britain. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The leading officials of the 
Government of Great Britain all get very much larger sal- 
aries than do the leading officials of the Government of the 
United States, do they not? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is that the reason why the British am- 
bassador to Washington gets such a large allowance? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suppose it is. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is a new idea, Mr. President. I 
never before heard it expressed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The two countries have a differ- 
ent policy in respect to such matters. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is a practice, Mr. President, fol- 
lowed sometimes by Members of this body, without consid- 
ering just what it means, to give to their distinguished con- 
stituents when they travel abroad letters of introduction to 
friends who are ambassadors or ministers in foreign coun- 
tries asking them to look after the visitors and see that they 
are properly entertained. Of course, our ministers and am- 
bassadors naturally have to meet such requests. The ques- 
tion is, Must they meet them out of their own pockets, or 
should they be given a small allowance to help them meet 
such demands upon their pocketbooks? As a matter of fact, 
Mr. President, even countries that are not considered rich 
countries, which have been in financial difficulties, do better 
than we do in many cases. 

I have before me a comparison of salaries and allowances 
in the German and American diplomatic services which 
shows that, while we allow our ambassador in Berlin, who 
is not provided with a house but receives a certain allowance 
for rent, only $23,000, the German ambassador in Wash- 
ington receives $42,500. I wonder if the Senator from Mon- 
tana knows what salary the President of Germany gets? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am unable to say. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am sorry. I had hoped the Senator 
from Montana was informed on that as well. 

The German ambassador in London receives $36,500 in 
salary and has allowances. Our ambassador receives but 
$22,500. In Madrid the German ambassador receives $36,500 
in salary and certain allowances, while the American am- 
bassador receives but $19,500. 

In Rome the German ambassador receives $32,500, while 
the American ambassador receives but $23,000. In Buenos 
Aires the German ambassador receives $36,750, while the 
American ambassador receives but $20,000. In Peking the 
German ambassador receives $22,000, while the American 
ambassador receives but $14,000. In Rio de Janeiro the 
German ambassador receives $22,000, and the American 
ambassador receives $20,000. I shall ask that these tables 
be placed in the Record at the close of my remarks in order 
that the American taxpayer may realize that the committee, 


in recommending this item, is not recommending any un- | Germany, 


usual amount, is not even recommending as much as the 
circumstances would seem to warrant, but is trying grad- 
ually to build up the diplomatic service in such a way that 
at least in some of the less important posts the career diplo- 
mat, who has no independent means to draw on, may hold 
up his head along with representatives of other countries, so 
that when the representatives of other countries are called 
upon by the exigencies of the situation to send flowers on 
the occasion of the birth of a child to some distinguished 
official connected with the foreign government, the Ameri- 
can Nation may not be left out; when all the diplomats at 
a foreign capital are called upon to send wreaths on account 
of the death of some distinguished person, the American 
diplomat may likewise do so without having to pay it out of 
his own pocket. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the tables re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Connecticut will be printed 
at the conclusion of his speech. 

(The tables referred to will be found at the conclusion of 
Mr. Brycuam’s remarks as Exhibit A.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the allowances and salaries of our representatives in foreign 
countries do not equal those paid by other countries to their 
representatives abroad, as shown by these tables, and in view 
of the fact that other countries have discovered long ago 
that it is to their own advantage to see to it that their 
representatives in foreign lands shall maintain a standard 
which will bring credit to the country they represent, it 
seems to me that this is one of the most reasonable things 
which could be asked. 

It is not, Mr. President, as has been implied, that we 
desire that money may be put into the hands and food into 
the mouths of foreigners, that tips may be paid to foreign- 
ers, that flowers grown by foreigners may be purchased, and 
that, therefore, it ought not to be done. It is that we have 
learned that it is good for the prosperity of the United 
States, it is in the interest of international peace and comity, 
it is good for our foreign trade, and is for the interests of 
our citizens who are traveling or residing abroad that this 
country be well represented that we make such appropria- 
tions as this and that we ask for this increase in the appro- 
priation. 

EXHIBIT A 
Comparison of salaries and allowances in the German and Ameri- 


can diplomatic services (ambassadors and ministers) at certain 
representative posts, 1930 


1 No house. * Rent paid. 


Nore.—In practically every instance the German Government 
also supplies a residence, whereas with reference to the posts given 
above the American Government supplies residences at London, 
Buenos Aires, Peking, and Rio de Janeiro, and has recently ac- 
quired property for this purpose at Berlin and Rome. At Madrid 
the rent of the residence is paid by our Government. 


Salaries and allowances received by diplomatic representatives of 
certain foreign powers in Washington 
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1 Plus $12,000 for rent of private residence. In addition a fine embassy is provided. 

2 $2,000 of this is for automobile upkeep. 

Note.—With regard to representation allowance it should be 
noted that many governments (Great Britain, Cuba, etc.) grant 
this in a lump sum to their representatives in the same manner 
as salary, asking no accounting as to how it is spent, and any 
unspent 5 may be retained by the representative, 
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Comparison of salaries and allowances granted to ambassadors and 
ministers (chiefs of mission) of Great Britain and the United 
States at certain representative posts 


Great Britain 


Countrics 


Argentina... () _ | $2, 500 | $20, 000 
Austria $3,000 | 1,000 | 14, 000 
1,500 | 19,000 
r 2,500 | 20, 000 
2,500 | 20,000 
2,000 | 14,000 
3.000 2,500 | 23,000 
3,000 | 1,000} 14,000 
(9 5,000 | 22, 500 
3,000 | 2. 500 23,000 
3,000 | 1,000] 14,000 
3,000 | 2,500 | 23,000 
3,000 | 2,500 | 23,000 
3,000 | 1,500 | 16, 500 
(9 1,000 | 11,000 
3,000 | 2,000 | 22,500 
. zooo | 36,800 
Spain . 
Sweden 3,000 | 1,000 | 14,000 


1 House. 
1 Rent paid. 
3 The figures with regard to Great Britain are for a chargé d'affaires, 


Note.—The British ambassador to the United States receives: 
Salary, $12,166; representation allowance, $65,698; a total of $77,- 
864, and also a residence furnished by his Government. The Amer- 
ican ambassador to Great Britain receives: Salary, $17,500; repre- 
sentation allowance, $5,000; a total of $22,500, and also a residence 
furnished by our Government. Thus the British ambassador in 
Washington receives $55,364 more than the American ambassador 
in London. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me the Senator 
from Connecticut, if we properly appraise his remarks, has 
given convincing and unanswerable reasons why the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico should be agreed to. 
Have we reached the point, Mr. President, where, in order, 
as he says, to avoid being called “ cheap skates,” we must 
cover our ambassadors with money, surround them with 
luxuries, enable them to entertain, and to buy flowers, as 
he says, and the other necessary things that go with such 
entertainment, including, of course, liquid refreshments, 
the use of which would be a violation of the law in America? 
Have we reached the stage, Mr. President, where, as the 
leading democracy in the world, we must of necessity put 
up the dollar sign before our representatives in foreign lands? 
Must we say that we will take from the taxpayers of our coun- 
try, especially in times such as now confront us, the money 
necessary to permit our representatives abroad to go into 
society and entertain the rich and the idle of foreign lands? 

This appropriation is not for official purposes; no, it is for 
society purposes. We are going to take from the Treasury 
of the United States money with which to assist our repre- 
sentatives in maintaining what I believe to be a false atti- 
tude in the face of the civilized world—that they must be 
extravagant; that they must spend millions of dollars in 
order to maintain their social position. The Senator said 
“so that they may hold up their heads.” Can not our rep- 
resentatives hold up their heads in foreign lands without 
scattering money almost broadcast? Has it come to the 
point that in order to be respectable we must be rich, and 
we must not only be rich but we must be extravagant? 
This appropriation is designed simply for the purpose of 
spending money in order to give dinners, in order to provide 
entertainment. Is that necessary? What is the function 
of our ambassadors and of our other representatives in for- 
eign capitals? Do they represent the Government or do 
they represent society ideals. As a matter of fact, it is 
rapidly coming to the point where our representatives need 
no ability; they need not necessarily be men or women of 
talent or wisdom, but they must have plenty of money; 
that is the only requisite. 

Some very able men, it is true, have been sent to represent 
us and are new representing us in foreign countries. There 
are others who are there only because they are rich, because 
they spent some of their money to help a successful party 
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in a political campaign. Do we want to set that kind of an 
example before the world? Would it not be better for the 
United States, a democracy, a country where we claim all 
people are equal and enjoy equal privileges, where there is 
no discrimination against a man because he is poor, to up- 
hold the ideals of democracy rather than to be put in such 
a position that it could be said. The representatives of 
America want to get into the social whirl and spend mil- 
lions of dollars just for society.” Is that necessary in order 
to maintain the friendship of other countries? If it is, we 
had better get along without their friendship. 

I am not finding fault with the man who wants to spend 
a million dollars every day; I have no objection to his doing 
that if he wants to do it, and if it is his money and he ob- 
tained it honestly; but I am taking the position that such a 
thing ought never to be necessary in a Republic such as 
ours. I believe the President of the United States could do 
great good to all the civilized world if he would announce 
that hereafter he would appoint no ambassador to any 
country unless such appointee would agree that he would 
not go into the society whirl of the various capitals, that he 
would live within a reasonable allowance, that he would 
not spend his money to buy flowers and refreshments, that 
he would let them call him a cheap skate,” if they wanted 
to, and that he would hold up his head, even though he 
were poor, among the shining decorations and the golden 
embroideries worn by the diplomats of other nations. 

Why should we take out of the Treasury of the United 
States the money necessary to pay for social functions? If 
we want our ambassador in any country in Europe to-day 
to lay something before the country to which he is accred- 
ited, what do we do? The State Department sends to him 
by cable a copy of the very language that he is required to 
lay before the foreign representative of that country. He 
is told that “ You will present to So-and-so the following 
communication.” He is not allowed to exercise his own dis- 
cretion in what he shall say. So that his official functions 
could be carried on by an ordinary clerk almost as well as 
by a man who is worth a hundred million dollars and every 
other night, or perhaps every night, is giving an entertain- 
ment where he spends millions for food and drink and 
music and all the other necessary bugaboos that go with 
polite-society entertainments. 

The Senator from Connecticut says it is the custom of 
Senators and others to give letters of recommendation to 
their constituents visiting foreign countries. Then he says, 
the minister or the ambassador feels, when he gets such 
a letter, that he must entertain these people. Let the am- 
bassador know, to begin with, that the old customs are 
going to be done away with; that he is representing a 
democracy, and not a gold mine; that he is representing 
men with intellects and hearts and minds and souls, rather 
than men and women who live in the artificial atmosphere 
that can come only to those who can scatter money 
broadcast. 

Does an ambassador feel under any obligation to pay the 
expenses of a man who presents a letter of recommendation 
to him? When some constituent of the Senator from Con- 
necticut comes to my friend up in his office and presents 
a letter of recommendation from one of his friends, does 
the Senator from Connecticut feel that he is under obli- 
gation to go down to the New Willard and pay the con- 
stituent’s hotel bill because of that letter of recommenda- 
tion? Does he feel that he must go to the Mayflower and 
rent a floor and buy a lot of flowers and hire a lot of bands 
and have a great entertainment because this constituent 
presents a letter of recommendation from some friend of his? 

Mr. President, it is argued, also, that other countries spend 
this money; other countries furnish money for their rep- 
resentatives to spend on these useless, these worse than use- 
less, things—these dinners, these dances, these entertain- 
ments. Is that any reason why we should? If we want the 
respect of the civilized world, we can get it by announcing 
that the United States is done with that kind of artificial 
business; that we consider men and women for what they 
really are, and not for the amount of money they can spend. 
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There are extravagant agents of other governments. Do Mr. NORRIS. That is the kind of man I am speaking of. 


we have any more respect for the man who is dressed in 
gold lace than for the man who comes in an ordinary re- 
spectable suit of clothes? We treat them both alike. We 
do not attempt to dictate what kind of clothes they shall 
wear, or how many servants they shall employ; but when we 
come to meet them officially, we make no difference. 

The Senator from Connecticut says that, unless we can 
hold up our heads in the midst of this extravagance in all 
the capitals, the finger of scorn will be pointed at us. If 
any finger of scorn is pointed at us because we refuse to 
spend money as though it were as plentiful as the leaves on 
the trees and we were the owners of unlimited forests, it will 
be done by some society favorite, by some artificial person 
who does not know what humanity is; who does not know 
that, after all, all of our prosperity and all of our happiness 
and all of our civilization come from those who toil and 
those who sweat. We shall have the respect of respectable 
people even if the finger of scorn is pointed at us by those 
for whose respect we care but little. No man will be in- 
jured officially, and the country will not be injured officially, 
if our representatives in foreign lands cease to continue to 
conform to the demands of society, and confine their efforts 
to the official business of the country. 

Mr. President, I think it can be fairly deduced that it is 
the intention of those who favor this appropriation to in- 
crease the appropriation in future appropriation bills. As 
the Senator from Connecticut says, this will not pay it all. 
This is just a step. That is all it is. We must spend this 
money because other nations do. We must spend this money 
to keep a lot of society nabobs from pointing the finger of 
scorn at us. The next appropriation will increase it; and 
when we get up on the level with some of the other coun- 
tries whose payments are cited here as an argument for 
this appropriation, they will increase theirs; we will increase 
ours; and there will be a race to see who can spend the 
most ‘money, not for anything that does any good to any- 
body, but for flowers and meats and servants and whiskies 
and champagnes and cigars and all the other things that 
go with the extreme limit of extravagant entertainment. 

We are just starting in a race. This is only the beginning; 
$125,000 now will become $125,000,000 in a few years from 
now; and the race will not be ended then. It will be kept up. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment. 

I wonder if we should not consider our own people. It 
is true that $125,000 would not go very far divided among 
the American people; but $125,000 in these trying times will 
save many women and children from starvation, will clothe 
many who are now in scant clothing, will warm the homes 
in many a locality where drought and unemployment and 
bank failure have brought misery and suffering and devasta- 
tion. When we think that this is only a beginning, and 
realize that in the years that are to come it is going to 
be increased, it seems to me it only adds to the reasons 
why we should decline to take this step. 

I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, is it contended that 
the present salaries paid to our respective ministers and 
ambassadors are ample to support the ambassador, his wife, 
and children, and particularly in the case of a poor man who 
must rely upon his salary to support his wife and children 
and educate his children? 

Mr. NORRIS. That depends altogether on how much 
money he wants to spend. If it is not enough, then we ought 
to increase it. I concede that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That was my next question. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is not enough, it should be increased, 
However, I do not think that question is involved in the 
matter. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It may not be. My thought is put 
in the form of a question: Let us suppose a very able man 
but a poor man, who has spent his life in study rather 
than in the acquisition of wealth. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is the kind of man I want to 
represent us. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the kind of man we ought to have 
to represent us. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I fully agree with the Senator; but 
this man is a poor man. I have in mind some. The Senator 
and I might want him to be ambassador, say, to Germany 
or to France or to Great Britain; but he will say to us, “I 
have a wife and children. I can not afford to accept that 
position.” My thought is, and the question is, Are the 
Salaries paid to our ambassadors and ministers ample? 

That is the question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator, as he usually does, 
has made a very good suggestion. As I said to him, I do not 
believe it is involved in the question now pending before the 
Senate; but it has called to my attention this fact: 

The Senator has asked, How would a poor man get along 
if he had one of these places? And that was given as an 
argument in favor of this amendment. Take Great Britain, 
the ambassador to London: He will get under this appro- 
priation $5,000, according to what we have been told. If 
he is not called a “ cheap skate,” if he is able to hold up his 
end, $5,000 will not help him. The same is true of the 
other nations. If the ambassadors and ministers must spend 
this money to entertain, if it is necessary for them to give 
these great entertainments, then this money, divided up as 
it is proposed to divide it, will not do any good. The man 
who goes to London will have to have forty or fifty million 
dollars anyway, and $5,000 will not mean anything to him. 
It will not change his mode of living, and it will not keep 
him out of the poorhouse, either. He will go right on in his 
wicked way, just as he does now; or, if he wants to, he will 
live within his means, within his income, within his salary, 
and let those who want to point the finger of scorn at him 
point it; let those who want to ridicule him ridicule him. 
The civilized world, however, is going to look up to him; it 
is going to respect him; and nothing would do more to put 
our President in a good light and in good standing before 
the American people and before the bar of the best senti- 
ment in the civilized world than to have him do what I have 
suggested—announce that these entertainments must cease, 
and that we are not going to spend the taxpayers’ money for 
society purposes. We will keep it at home to help our own 
people. 

Mr. President, there are men in the Senate who are poor, 
and men who are wealthy. Is there any discrimination 
against those who are poor? Does the poor man find him- 
self handicapped because sitting next to him is a man who 
is many times a millionaire? We do not think of that. 
Some of the wealthiest men in the Senate are the best men 
in the Senate. They do not undertake to laud themselves 
above the rest of us because they are rich, and they do not 
point the finger of scorn at us. We are not ashamed to 
hold up our heads in their presence. 

There is no difference as far as wealth is concerned. A 
man is respected for what he shows himself to be. If he 
becomes an able legislator, he is respected whether he is 
rich or whether he is poor. The rich man has some ad- 
vantages over the poor man, it is true, but that is natural. 
Nobody complains about it. But it does not make him a 
better Senator, it will not make him a better ambassador, 
and it would not make us any better if we appropriated 
money out of the Treasury to buy the flowers and the cham- 
pagne and the cigars for society dinners in Washington. 
It would not make it any better, I said. It might make us 
worse. I do not know of any and can not think of any 
just now, but there might be some Senators who would fall 
to that kind of temptation and start on the downward path 
to ruin and degradation. 

Mr. President, I have always felt deeply about this ques- 
tion. I know that it is common belief over the country that 
to be an ambassador one has to be a very rich man, and if 
one tries to keep up the path they all travel, that is true. 
How many ambassadors now representing the various coun- 
tries of the world in Washington are there who would not 
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delight in the fact, if the rigid rules of society, as they look 
at them, did not compel them to spend the money which 
must be spent in order to prevent, as they fear, somebody 
pointing the finger of scorn at them, in order that they might 
hold up their heads, figuratively speaking? Many of these 
people who carry on, thinking that they are compelled to do 
so, in these various society escapades, would be delighted if 
somebody high enough up would make a rule which would 
make it unnecessary for them to go through with this fool- 
ishness which goes on day after day and night after night in 
all the capitals of the world. 

We ought to begin to think about the people who toil, who 
furnish the money, and, as guardians of those people’s rights, 
it seems to me that the Senate of the United States ought 
to take this step, and refuse to permit to be spent for such 
purposes the public funds, which have been wrung from mil- 
lions of hard-working men, people who have suffered and 
deprived themselves of many of these society things in order 
to pay the taxes that will contribute the money to pay for 
these worse than useless escapades by men and women who 
think they are great because they can spend a million dollars 
on a dinner or any other society function. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Barkley Prazier Kendrick Sheppard 

B George Keyes Shipstead 
Black Glass 

Blaine Glenn La Follette Smith 
Borah ff McGill Steiwer 
Bratton Goldsborough McNary Stephens 
Brookhart Gould tcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hale Morrison Townsend 
Caraway Harris Morrow Trammell 
Carey Harrison Tydings 
Connally Hatfield Norbeck Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Norris alcott 
Couzens Hebert Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Heflin Walsh, Mont 
Dale Howell Pittman Watson 
Davis Johnson Ransdell Wheeler 
Dil Jones Reed Williamson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-two Senators 
having answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not want to see the 
Government waste any money in any way, but I do not want 
to deny to the ambassadors of the United States an ample 
fund of money to take care of them, and to take care of 
them properly, and to look after the interests of our coun- 
try, when those ambassadors are abroad in the capitals of 
the foreign nations representing this the greatest Govern- 
ment in all the world. 

I realize that our ambassadors, speaking for us, looking 
after the interests of the United States, trying to increase 
the business of the United States in foreign countries, ought 
to be furnished with sufficient funds to enable them to get in 
contact with people of other countries and to lay before them 
the advantages which would come to them from trading 
with the United States, and from getting better acquainted 
with the people of the United States through the ambassa- 
dor who represents the people of the United States. 

If an ambassador is to go over there and do like my good 
friend, the brave and brilliant Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] suggests—just shut himself up and refuse to get in 
contact with anybody and let them know that he is not 
expecting to spend any money and does not want anybody 
to spend anything on him, that he is just over there be- 
cause we have an office called “ambassador,” and he is 
just to stay through his term and then come back home— 
what sort of an impression would they get of him and us? 
They would not be able to see him and they would not be 
able to talk to him because it was going to cost him some- 
thing. He would stay there with arms folded and lips 
sealed. They would get the same impression of him and 
of us that the old fellow told his boy people would get of 
him, 
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The old fellow carried a load of potatoes into town and 
took his boy with him. He drove up in front of a mer- 
chant’s store and told the boy to sit there and hold the 
line on the mule and not to say a word to anybody, because 
if he did they would find out that he was a little fool. The 
merchant walked out and said to the boy, Bud, have you 
got some potatoes there?” The boy looked at the merchant 
and said nothing. The merchant picked up one of them 
and said, “ These potatoes are very fine.” Then he laid it 
down and said to the boy, “Do you want to sell your po- 
tatoes?” The boy looked at him and would not Say any- 
thing. He was carrying out instructions. The merchant 
said, “If you want to sell these potatoes I will buy them.” 
Still the boy would not say anything. The merchant said, 
“Do you want to sell them?” Still the boy would not say 
anything. The merchant, as he turned, said, “I have seen 
enough of you to know that you are just a little fool.” The 
old man.came back shortly and “Bud” was sitting there 

ing. The old man said, “ Well you are still here, are 
you?” The boy said, “Yes, pap, and they found it out 
and I never opened my mouth.” [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Brarton]. 

Mr. BRATTON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). Upon this 
vote I have a pair with the senior Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Puiprs]. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). On this 
vote I am paired with the senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Hastincs]. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DENEEN], and vote nay.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON], who 
is necessarily absent. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this 
vote I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKettar]. Not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas]. 
I am not informed how he would vote on this question. 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRAZIER. My colleague the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye] is unavoidably absent from the 
Senate. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] are necessarily detained from 
the Senate on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (Mr. Moses). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 
I understand that if present he would vote as I shall vote, 
and I am therefore at liberty to vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CAREY (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BulkLxTI, but I understand that if present he would vote as 
I have voted. Therefore I will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Waterman] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smmmons]; 
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The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] with the | Mr. President, I have a statement showing the appropria- 


Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] with the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—17 

Barkl Connally McGill Walsh, Mont. 
Black Dill Norris Williamson 
Bratton Prazier Sheppard 

Harris Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway King Walsh, Mass. 

NAYS—48 

Ashurst Glass Kean Pittman 
Bingham Glenn Kendrick Reed 
Blaine f Keyes Schall 
Borah Goldsborough La Follette Shipstead 
Capper e McNary Shortridge 

Hatfield Metcalf Smith 

Hayden Morrison Steiwer 
Couzens Hebert Morrow 
Cutting Moses Tydings 
Dale Howell Norbeck Vandenberg 
Davis Johnson Oddie Walcott 
Fess Jones Partridge Watson 

NOT VOTING—31 

Blease Gould Phipps 
Brock Harrison Pine Swanson 
Broussard Hastings Ransdell Thomas, Idaho 
Bulkley Hawes Robinson, Ark. Townsend 
Deneen McKellar Robinson,Ind. Wagner 
Fletcher McMaster Simmons Waterman 
George Nye Smoot Wheeler 
Gillett Patterson Steck 


So Mr. Bratron’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, on 
page 14, line 15, to strike out $125,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $92,000.” That is the sum authorized by existing 
law for such purposes for the current year, and my amend- 
ment would continue that sum during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator surely does not mean to say 
it is the sum authorized by existing law? He must mean it 
is the sum actually appropriated. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; if I said “ authorized,” I misspoke 
myself. It is the sum appropriated for the current year, and 
my amendment would continue that sum for the next fiscal 
year. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the 
Senate and still open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I invite the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Jongs] 
to page 115 of the bill, where an item of $10,617,740 is car- 
ried for the Immigration Bureau. I am amazed at the enor- 
mous amount asked for this bureau, and an examination of 
the bill reveals that unprecedented sums are carried for 
many other bureaus and organizations. In my opinion, the 
appropriations are beyond the limits of prudence and are in- 
deed unwarranted. In 1922 the Immigration Bureau re- 
ceived only $3,149,200, although the number of immigrants 
for that year was perhaps eight or nine times as great as 
it is to-day; that is to say, there were eight or nine times 
as many immigrants coming into the United States then as 
will enter during this year, and the number that will enter 
during the fiscal year for which this bill provides will be 
very much less. 

In 1923, $3,512,230 was appropriated for the Immigration 
Bureau, though it had to deal with at least ten times as 
many immigrants as will require its attention during the 
fiscal year 1932. 

The latest official information shows that immigration is 
scarcely a problem, because the present law, as interpreted 
and administered, reduces the number of persons admitted 
to our shores to a very small number. My information is 
that the number of immigrants for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, will be considerably less than 50,000. If I am 
in error my friend the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REED] will correct me. For the coming fiscal year there will 
be, in my opinion, less than 25,000 immigrants. It should be 
stated in this connection that more aliens are departing from 
our shores than are entering the United States, 


tions each year following the year last mentioned, 1923, 
evidencing a gradual increase until this year, as I have indi- 
cated, $10,617,740 are demanded. 

In 1922, when more than a million immigrants entered 
the United States, $3,149,000 were appropriated to cover all 
the activities of that important bureau of the Government. 
The expansion of this bureau and the vast increase in its 
machinery can not, in my opinion, be warranted. With 
immigration now limited to considerably less than 150,000 
persons per annum it seems incredible that there should be 
such an enormous increase in the amount needed for this 
organization. 

Mr. President, while I am speaking about increases in 
appropriations I invite attention to the fact that this bill 
carries appropriations totaling millions of dollars in excess 
of the appropriations for the same service in any preceding 
year. There seems to be no opposition in Congress or in 
executive departments to the mounting costs of the Fed- 
eral Government. If there is any considerable opposition 
to appropriation bills it arises from contention that larger 
sums should be taken from the Treasury. There is no 
longer any serious talk about economy, and demands for 
smaller appropriations arouse but little interest and receive 
but little if any support. 

With many general appropriation bills not yet acted upon, 
and with hundreds of other measures pending calling for 
large appropriations, it is certain that unless there is a 
radical change in the policy of Congress there will be a 
deficit for the present fiscal year in excess of one-half bil- 
lion dollars. In these figures I am not taking into account 
the measures pending for relief of ex-service men. 

Mr. President, I repeat that all claims of economy are 
abandoned and forgotten. 

The battle now is to secure increased appropriations and 
make heavier drafts upon the Treasury. 

It is a most inappropriate time to press for increased 
expenditures in all branches of the Government. 

In periods such as this there is apt to be confusion in our 
plans, resulting in unsound policies and extreme measures. 

Following a war much time is required to repeal unwise 
measures written into law under the emotional stress that 
war inevitably creates. 

In times of economic depression it is to be expected that 
many unwise and unsound policies will be suggested and 
some of them adopted. 

War always develops schemes and projects calling for 
stupendous appropriations, to be met by heavy taxes or 
oppressive bond issues. Severe business depression, accom- 
panied by unemployment and want, is bound to influence 
the conduct of all and to affect the views upon social and 
political questions of even the most stolid and conservative 
persons. 

I do not mean to be critical when I say that the psy- 
chology of depression is not entirely absent from legislative 
halls, State and national. It is manifested in attempts to 
mitigate evils by multiplying governmental organizations 
and activities and greatly increasing drafts upon public“ 
treasuries. 

The bill before us, I respectfully submit, bears evidence 
that it represents the view that the present unsatisfactory 
business and economic situation is to be tempered or im- 
proved by huge appropriations, increased Federal activities, 
and added compensation to be paid Federal employees. 

Mr. President, we seem to be indifferent to the conse- 
quences that must follow this cause. If we spend we must 
tax or borrow. When we frame appropriation bills we 
should be certain of our income and resources. 

The report accompanying the bill under consideration 
states that it carries $138,255,661.34 to meet the expenses 
of the departments dealt with, for the next fiscal year. The 
appropriations for the same Federal agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, amounted to only $129,908,366.14. 

The Senate committee has increased the House appro- 
priations by $2,451,993. 
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It would seem that the condition of the Treasury and the 
condition of the country ought to call for reduced expendi- 
tures. incomes f diminished expendi- 
tures. 

It seems, however, that we reverse the picture. The less 
we have to spend, the more we propose to spend. 

I submit that we are engaging in an orgy of spending, 
apparently upon the theory that an empty Treasury and 
heavier taxation and, perhaps, increased bonded indebted- 
ness, will in some subtle and magical way construct a mighty 
cornucopia from which will flow a golden stream of pros- 
perity. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we should adopt a 
different and a wiser plan; that we should cut to the bone 
appropriation bills that come before us; that we should say 
to the executive departments, there must be greater economy 
and greater efficiency. 

I now ask the Senator from Washington what justifica- 
tion there is for the enormous increase in the amount car- 
ried for the Immigration Bureau? 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah knows 
that it costs more to restrict immigration, to keep immigrants 
out, than it does to allow them to come in, and the restric- 
tions that we have imposed on immigrants coming in, and 
the necessity of our trying to enforce those restrictions, in- 
crease very naturally the expense of administration. 

While this bill has been increased by $2,451,993, a little 
over $800,000 of that is represented by one item, which is 
brought up to the Budget estimate, namely, the item provid- 
ing for the construction of buildings abroad under the $10,- 
000,000 authorization made by act of Congress some years 
ago. Then $500,000 are added for the border patrol; and 
about $600,000 to provide salary increases under the salary 
system which the Senate is following. So, outside of those 
three items the Senate has not made any very material in- 
crease in the bill. 

As I have said, the $800,000 additional for buildings 
abroad grows out of the fact that plans and specifications 
for such buildings are in such shape that the department 
and the Budget Bureau estimate that $2,000,000 can very 
properly be expended during the next fiscal year in carrying 
on that construction work. 

As to the border patrol, facts were pointed out showing 
the necessity of increasing it. Those facts really indicated 
that, in order to make the border patrol effective, we ought 
to make a larger increase than we have made, but the com- 
mittee thought that $500,000 above the Budget estimate was 
enough for us to allow at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to inquire whether the reduc- 
tion in number of immigrants is really a fair test as to the 
amount needed to enforce the law. 

Mr. JONES. That may be a fair test of the total amount. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not true, or likely to be true, that 
the tighter we draw the line on immigration the more vigi- 
lant the immigration officers must be in preventing illegal 
entry into the United States, so that the mere reduction in 
the total number of immigrants is no real test as to the 
amount of money needed for the border patrol. The fact 
may be that the smaller the number permitted to come in 
the greater may be the requirements; the need for appro- 
priations might be in inverse ratio. 

Mr. KING. May I say in reply to the Senator’s state- 
ment that all of the expense incurred in dealing with im- 
migration is not borne by the Immigration Bureau. The 
consular and diplomatic branch of the Government per- 
forms a very important work in connection with immigra- 
tion. 

The work of our consular agents materially lessens the 
work of the immigration authorities. 

The immigration act of 1924 reduced the number of immi- 
grants that might annually come to our shores to approxi- 
mately 150,000, so that the Immigration Bureau, it would 
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seem, would have much less to do. However, admitting 
that the border patrol must be strengthened, it will be 
observed that of the stupendous sum of over $10,000,000 for 
the Immigration Bureau only $2,398,000 is to be expended 
for the purpose stated by the Senator from Washington, 
namely, patrolling and guarding our borders. 

Mr. JONES. And for the various other activities in which 
the department engages. 

Mr. KING. I understand that, but the same activities 
were carried on in 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

Mr, JONES. They may have been engaged in, of course, 
but the Government is expanding in every way in all its 
activities and such expansion of course makes necessary 
increased appropriations. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in my opinion, there can be no 
justification for multiplying the amount three times; there 
can be no justification for the appropriation now being three 
times as large as it was in 1922, 1923, or 1924, when there 
were many more immigrants entering the United States. 

The work involved in the examination of a million or a 
million and a half immigrants is very much greater than the 
work involved in examining perhaps 50,000, as it is quite 
likely the number will be during the coming year. This bill 
with its vast appropriations illustrates the ease with which 
departments can expand their activities and increase their 
personnel and the facility with which they can secure appro- 
priations to aid them in accomplishing such results. We sit 
down supinely—and I say that without desiring to be criti- 
cal—and accept their ipsi dixit and their demands, and they 
secure increasingly large appropriations, notwithstanding the 
fact that the cost of the Government is being enormously 
5 , and we are certain to be compelled to meet a large 

eficit. 

We will appropriate for the next fiscal year nearly 
$1,000,000,000 for the salaries of Federal employees. The 
salaries of Government employees will be nearly as much 
as it cost to run the Government in 1916. We have more 
than 800,000 employees upon the pay roll of the Govern- 
ment, not including the soldiers and sailors in the Military 
and Naval Establishments. As stated, the salaries of the 
employees of the Government will exceed $800,000,000, and 
the compensation of the officers and enlisted men in the 
Army and Navy will amount to several hundred million 
dollars more. 

In view of these enormous expenditures, it is obvious we 
must begin to lay plans for increased taxation. Five billion 
dollars will not, in my opinion, meet the appropriations that 
will be made for the next fiscal year. Five billion dollars 
expended by the Federal Government plus six to eight billion 
dollars expended by the States and their political subdivi- 
sions, will constitute approximately 15 per cent of the gross 
earnings of all the people of the United States. That im- 
poses a burden too great for the people to bear. We can 
not expect prosperity with such a heavy millstone of taxa- 
tion hanging upon the necks of the people. 

I know, Mr. President, that any attack upon an appropri- 
ation bill will be futile. I marvel that my friend the Sena- 
tor from Washington has not asked for $200,000,000. It 
would seem that he could just as easily obtain $200,000,000 
as he can segure $138,000,000. The Senator will recall the 
statement of one of Great Britain’s historic characters, who, 
it was charged, had ravaged and despoiled India when he 
answered the charge, by saying that he was surprised at his 
own moderation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the 
Senate on its second reading and open to amendment. If 
there are no further amendments to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is, Shall the amendments be ordered engrossed and 
the bill read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


LOAN OF EQUIPMENT TO AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I was about to move a re- 
cess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 


1931 


Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield to me in order that I 
may submit a report and make a request, which will be very 
brief? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. From the Committee on Military Affairs I am 
authorized to report back favorably without amendment 
Senate bill 5817, introduced by the Senator from Michigan 
IMr. VaNDENBERG], authorizing the loan of tentage and 
similar equipment for the American Legion convention to be 
held this year, and I submit a report (No. 1413) thereon. 

Inasmuch as the bill, if it is to be of any use, must go 
to the House and be passed at this session, I take the liberty 
of asking unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. It is in exactly the same form as similar bills of this 
character which have heretofore been passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
report will be received. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 5817) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to lend War Department equipment for use at the Thir- 
teenth National Convention of the American Legion at 
Detroit, Mich., during the month of September, 1931, which 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to lend, at his discretion, to the American 
Legion 1931 National Convention Corporation, for use at the 
Thirteenth National Convention of the American Legion to be 
held at Detroit, Mich., in the month of September, 1931, 20,000 
cots, 40,000 blankets, 40,000 bed sheets, 20,000 pillows, 20,000 
pillowcases, and 20,000 mattresses or bed sacks: Provided, That 
no expense shall be caused the United States Government by the 
delivery and return of said property, the same to be delivered at 
such time prior to the holding of the said convention as may be 

upon by the Secretary of War and the American Legion 
1931 National Convention Corporation, through the chairman of 
the housing committee of the American Legion 1931 National 
Convention Corporation, Heinrich A. Pickert: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of War, before delivering said property, shall 
take from the said the American Legion 1931 National Convention 
Corporation a good and sufficient bond for the safe return of said 
property in good order and condition, and the whole without 
expense to the United States. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14675) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes; requested a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Cramton, Mr. MurPHY, Mr. FRENCH, Mr. TAYLOR of 
Colorado, and Mr. Hastincs were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 14675) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Smoot, Mr. Jones, Mr. Pips, Mr. MCKELLAR, 
and Mr. Kenpricx conferees on the part of the Senate. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED—CAPPER-KELLY FAIR TRADE BILL 

The bill (H. R. 11) to protect trade-mark owners, distribu- 
tors, and the public against injurious and uneconomic prac- 
tices in the distribution of articles of standard quality under 
a distinguishing trade-mark, brand, or name, was read twice 
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by its title and referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. KING. I wish to inquire of the Chair whether House 
bill No. 11 should not be referred to the Committee on 
Patents? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
it is the so-called Capper-Kelly fair trade bill. 

Mr. KING. I understood it to be a trade-mark bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; it is not a trade- 
mark bill. 

PAYMENT TO UINTAH, WHITE RIVER, AND UNCOMPAHGRE BANDS OF 
UTES 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 615) authorizing an appropriation for payment to the 
Uintah, White River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute In- 
dians in the State of Utah for certain lands, and for other 
purposes, which were, on page 1, line 4, to strike out 
“ $1,262,500 ” and insert $1,217,221.25 ; on page 1, line 6, 
to strike out “1,010,000” and insert “973,777”; on page 1. 
line 7, to strike out “ which were ” and insert “ being a part 
of the 1,010,000 acres of land”; on page 2, line 4, after the 
word “require,” to insert Provided, That as to the balance 
of said 1,010,000 acres, amounting to 36,223 acres, which has 
heretofore been classified as coal lands, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall proceed with all convenient speed to ascertain 
the value thereof and report his findings with respect 
thereto to the Congress not later than six months after the 
approval of this act for such action as to the Congress 
shall seem appropriate; and on page 2, to strike out lines 
12 to 21, inclusive, and insert: 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to determine 
and pay to any attorney, attorneys, or other persons who may 
have rendered or performed any actual service or necessarily ex- 
pended any money in connection with the claim of said bands of 
Indians, upon which the amount herein authorized to be appro- 
priated is based: Provided, That in determining the fees, as herein 
authorized, the Secretary of the Interior may consider all con- 
tracts or agreements entered into by said bands of Indians with 
any attorney, attorneys, or other ms, who may have repre- 
sented them in the prosecution of their claim, and determine the 
compensation in each case upon a quantum meruit basis: Pro- 
vided further, That the aggregate of fees and expenses allowed 
shall not exceed 5 per cent of the amount herein authorized to 
be appropriated, to be paid out of the appropriation when made 
pursuant to this act: And provided further, That before any 
money is paid to any attorney, attorneys, or person, they shall first 
execute and deliver to the Secretary of the Interior a satisfaction 
and a discharge in writing of all claims and demands for services 
rendered and expenses incurred for said bands of Indians in the 
matter of their said claim. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SALE OF CHIPPEWA INDIAN LAND, MINNESOTA 


Mr. FRAZIER. A few days ago the bill (H. R. 15590) pro- 
viding for the sale of Chippewa Indian land to the State of 
Monnesota passed the House of Representatives and came 
to the Senate and was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. It is a bill having to do with the sale of 
Indian lands to the State of Minnesota. The Committee on 
Indian Affairs a few days ago reported favorably a bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD], 
being Senate bill 5522, exactly the same as the bill which 
passed the House. I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys discharged from 
the further consideration of House bill 15590, and that the 
bill be placed on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
committee will be discharged and the bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 


DEPORTATION OF ALIEN SEAMEN 


Mr. KING and Mr. HOWELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Oregon yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Utah for a 
question. 
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Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield for me to make a 
motion to take up a measure? 

Mr, McNARY. No; I can not do that to-night. It prob- 
ably will lead to quite extended debate. I have promised to 
move a recess at 5.30, and I shall have to adhere to my 
promise. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield while I make an an- 
nouncement then? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I desire to announce that to-morrow, if I can 
obtain the floor, I shall move to proceed to the consideration 
of the motion to reconsider the vote by which Senate bill 202 
Was passed. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield for a notice, not for a motion. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I regret that I shall have 
to ask for a continuation of the consideration of Senate 
bill 3344 when the Senate meets to-morrow, if I have no 
opportunity this evening. 

RECESS 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Sat- 
urday, January 31, 1931, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Thou who art the joy of loving hearts, we turn again to 
Thee, for we recall the heights, the raptures, and the death- 
less passion of Him who is the Saviour of men. The coldest 
heart warms at the remembrance of the word, “He had 
compassion upon them.” In Thee we find a relief in sorrow, 
rest in weariness, comfort in bereavement, and an inspiration 
when our strength runs low. O put Thy touch upon our 
old, destructive weaknesses and convert them into forces 
that shall build up, purify, renew, and enrich our lives as 
they have never been before. May we rededicate ourselves to 
humanity and the free-born institutions of our country, and 
with a ready courage fling away any flimsy fetters from our 
emancipated souls. In the blessed name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the amend- 
ment of the House to a bill of the following title: 

S. 3938. An act authorizing the construction of the Mi- 
chaud division of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, 
Idaho, an appropriation therefor, and the completion of the 
project, and for other purposes. 

THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including therein an 
address delivered by Hon. Henry T. Fletcher, chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission, over the radio on January 
26 last. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. HENRY P. FLETCHER, CHAIRMAN UNITED STATES 
TARIFF COMMISSION 
The Tariff Commission is com of three Republicans and 
three Democrats. While it is bipartisan in make-up, its findings 
and reports will be nonpartisan in character. 
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Before describing our work I wish to tell you something of the 
members of the commission. The President has designated me as 
chairman and Mr. Thomas W. Page as vice chairman. 

Mr. Page was educated at Randolph Macon, Universities of Vir- 
ginia, Leipzig, Oxford, and Paris. He has taught economics at 
the Universities of California and Virginia. He was a member and 
chairman of the Tariff Commission from 1918 to 1922. Mr. P. 
5 as one of the foremost economists of the United 

The third member is Mr. John Lee Coulter, a product of the 
great Northwest. He was schooled at Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin, and has a Ph. D. from Wisconsin and an 
LL. D. from North Dakota. He is an able economist and statis- 
tician, After eight years as president of North Dakota State 
College he became, in 1929, chief economist of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and was appointed a commissioner on the reorganization of 
the commission. 

The fourth member is Mr. Alfred P. Dennis, of Maryland, a 
graduate of Princeton. He has taught at Princeton, Wesleyan, 
and Smith. He has been commercial attaché at Rome and Lon- 
don. He served in the Department of Commerce under Mr. 
Hoover, and on the former Tariff Commission for six years and 
was vice chairman of it. 

The fifth member is Mr. Edgar B. Brossard, born and raised in 
Idaho. He attended Utah State College, Cornell, and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He has devoted himself especially to the 
study of agricultural economics, He was appointed an economist 
on the staff of the commission in 1923 and became a commissioner 
in 1925, and was serving as chairman when the commission was 
reorganized last September. 

The sixth member is Mr. Lincoln Dixon, of Indiana. He is a 
graduate of Indiana State University and a lawyer. He was a 
Member of Congress for 14 years and served on the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House for 8 years. He also was a 
member of the former Tariff Commission. 

The first Tariff Commission, properly so called, was established 
in 1916. Its duties were confined to gathering information for the 
use of Congress in making the tariff laws. By 1922 public opinion 
demanded that the Tariff Commission be given broader powers, 
powers to investigate and report upon the rates fixed by Congress. 
This was granted in the act of 1922. The Tariff Commission by 
that act was charged with the duty of making, on appropriate 
occasion, studies of the differences in the costs of production at 
home and abroad of commodities affected by the tariff and of 
reporting the results to the President. 

In other words, the preceding commission was merely a fact- 
finding body, and the President was authorized to proclaim in- 
creases or decreases in the existing rates of duty as indicated by 
the facts developed in the investigations. It was for him to 
decide whether any change should be made and how much the 
rate fixed in the tariff act should be increased or decreased 
always within 50 per cent. 

The act of 1930 has broadened still further the powers of the 
Tariff Commission. In addition to costs of production, transpor- 
tation, and other costs incident to delivery, the commission is 
authorized to consider other relevant fdctors that constitute an 
advantage or disadvantage in competition. Furthermore, the 
commission now specifies in its reports to the President the neces- 
sary increase or decrease in the rate. For instance, if the rate of 
duty on a certain article is 10 cents, we can specify an increase to 
15 cents or a decrease to 5 cents. 

It sounds simple, but it is not so simple as it sounds. 

We must ascertain the difference in foreign and domestic costs 
of production and delivery to the principal market or markets of 
the United States of the commodity or article which is the subject 
of our investigation. We must select a representative year or num- 
ber of years, which will be fair to all concerned, to be used in 
making our comparison of costs. We send our technical experts 
and trained accountants to the principal factories in the United 
States. They make a detailed and thorough examination of their 
accounts. We get their costs of producing the particular article 
and transporting it to the principal market or markets of the 
United States. This is one side of the equation. 

Now, how do we find out how much it costs to produce and 
market the foreign article? Under the law we must first determine 
which is the principal competing foreign country. This we do by 
an examination of the import statistics and related data. Foreign- 
ers did not and do not always relish the idea of having agents and 
representatives of the United States Tariff Commission inquiring 
into their costs of production, and this fact made foreign cost 
inquiries by the former commission very difficult and often impos- 
sible. So Congress in the new act gave us authority, if we find 
foreign costs in the principal competing country not readily ascer- 
tainable, to accept as evidence thereof, or as supplemental thereto, 
the weighted average of the invoice prices or values of the article 
and/or the average wholesale selling price for a representative 
period of time. The transportation and other costs incident to 
delivery at the principal market or markets of our country are 
ascertained just as is the case in regard to the domestic article. 

We then weigh, if there are any, other relevant factors that con- 
stitute an advantage or disadvantage in competition as between 
the domestic and foreign article or commodity. 

We must then report to the President the specific change in the 
rate of duty necessary to equalize the difference in costs as be- 
tween the domestic and foreign article. If, in his judgment, our 
findings are correct, he issues a proclamation approving the rate 
specified by us and the new rates go into effect 30 days thereafter. 


The President must accept or reject our findings. He can not 
modify them. ; $ 
The law us to hold a public hearing in the course of 


each investigation looking toward a change in the rate of duty. 
Reasonable notice is given of this hearing—usually about 30 days— 
and all parties interested are given an opportunity to be heard 
and produce evidence. 

Now, then, how are these rate-change cases brought before 
our commission? They come to us in many ways. The President 
or the Senate or the House may request us to make these in- 
vestigations. Or we can order them upon our own motion, or 
any citizen or firm or corporation may apply to us to investigate 
rates which are considered too high or too low. 

The new commission took office on September 17 last. We 
found that the Senate almost immediately after the passage of 
the last tariff bill had requested us to make investigations of 
rates which had just been fixed by the Congress itself. A great 
deal of preliminary work in these investigations had been made 
by the staff under the direction of the former commission. It 
might be said here that the new commission made no changes in 
the technical staff of the commission as it existed when we took 
office except to fill vacancies. 

Since we took office in September we have held hearings and 
made exhaustive cost studies in 18 rate-change cases, and re- 

rts on most of them are almost ready for submission to the 

esident. In some we shall find that the rate should be left 
as fixed by the Congress; in others we shall recommend decreases 
and in others increases, depending solely and absolutely on the 
facts as developed in the investigation in each particular case. 

We have pending investigations requested by the Senate on 
such important items as boots and shoes, hides and skins, cement, 
lumber and timber, laces, and agricultural hand tools. 

The new commission has changed very materially the practice 
followed by its predecessors. We have speeded up our work and 
brought it under more direct control and supervision of the 
commission itself. 

As soon as an application or request is received, the chairman 
appoints one or more members of the commission as a subcom- 
mittee to supervise every step and detail of the investigation. In 
consultation with the staff a detailed plan is drawn up and sub- 
mitted to the whole commission. This plan is considered, amended 
if necessary, and approved. If an investigation is ordered, the work 
goes forward on the line proposed. The subcommittee is in con- 
stant touch with it. If difficulties or problems appear, they are 
brought before the full commission for solution. 

When the investigation is concluded the subcommittee, with the 
assistance of our experts, of course, draws up the draft report to 
the President and submits it to the full commission. We go over 
it in detail, and if and when approved, it is submitted through 
the chairman to the President. I should say in passing that the 
Tariff Commission can not under the law change an article from 
the free list to the dutiable list, or vice versa. 

So far we have received 68 applications from private sources and 
44 investigations have been ordered, 41 of them by Senate 
resolution. 

So far I have spoken principally of our powers and duties in 
investigations looking toward a change in the tariff rates. 

The commission has under the law other important duties to 
which I can only briefly refer in the time at my disposal this 
evening. 

It is the Government's reservoir of information relating to the 
tariff in this and other countries. This information has been 
acquired and is kept up to date by constant research and study 
on the part of our staff. 

When a tariff bill is before the Congress the commission becomes 
practically a bureau of information for both Houses. 

In addition to this general and continuing work the 1930 act 
imposes several particular tasks upon us. 

We are required to make a report to Congress by July 1, 1932, 
on the conversion of tariff rates from the foreign to the domes- 
tic value basis. Under the present tariff act, ad valorem duties 
are assessed on foreign selling prices. The commission is now 
called upon to find out what the corresponding rates of duty 
would have been if based on the selling price of the imported 
articles in the United States. The period on which the calcu- 
lation is to be based is July, 1927, to June 30, 1929. This means 
that the commission must go over all of the importations dur- 
ing those two years, determine the duty collected, the foreign 
selling price, and the domestic selling price for each article or 
group of articles, and compute an equivalent duty. 

The act also directs us to ascertain and report to Congress by 
the 15th of next month the approximate average cost per bar- 
rel to the oil refineries located on our Atlantic seaboard of crude 
petroleum delivered to them from the oil fields of the United 
States and from Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. This report has re- 
quired a tremendous amount of high-pressure work. We. have 
had the full and hearty cooperation of the oil industry both 
here and in Venezuela, and our report will be ready within the 
time fixed by the law. 

We have also been requested by Congress to make a special 
study of vegetable and whale oils. 

Then, too, we are conducting for the use of Co an exten- 
sive investigation of the fishing industry of the United States. 
In the course of this investigation we have sent out over 50,000 
schedules to fishermen in the United States and its 
and have already spent over $21,000 in gathering the informa- 
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tion desired. We hope to complete this report in the course of 
the next two months, ’ 

Furthermore, if the Tariff Commission finds upon investigation 
that foreign firms engage in unfair methods of competition or 
unfair trade practices the effect or tendency of which is to destroy 
or substantially injure a home industry, efficiently and econom- 
ically operated, or prevent the establishment of such an industry 
here, or to restrain or monopolize trade and commerce in the 
United States, it so reports to the President and he can exclude 
the articles concerned from entry into the United States. 

Also, if we ascertain that any foreign country discriminates 
directly or indirectly against the commerce of the United States 
and so report to the President, he can proclaim additional duties 
on the articles imported from that country, and if after proclama- 
tion of this kind the foreign country continues to discriminate 
against our trade, the President is empowered to proclaim a total 
exclusion of its imports. 

The rate-changing powers of the Tariff Commission are natu- 
rally the most important. Many people in this country think the 
rates in the Hawley-Smoot Act are too high or too low. Most 
people in foreign countries are sure they are too high. The Tariff 
Commission as at present organized is prepared and willing, if 
given sufficient staff and facilities, to decide each particular case, 
within the limitations of the law, on its merits. 

It may not be possible to take the tariff out of politics. Time 
will tell. The commission is ready to do its part. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein 
an editorial from the Baltimore Sun on the treatment now 
being accorded Gen. Smedley Butler by the State and Navy 
Departments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the editorial. 

WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I called up a 
privileged resolution with reference to calling the Veterans’ 
Committee together. I rise to say that I do not intend to 
press that resolution at this time for the reason that we 
have already got results and the committee has been called 
together. 

RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION FOR TWO YEARS 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have two legislative days in which to file mi- 
nority views on House Joint Resolution 473, further restrict- 
ing for a period of two years immigration into the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont asks 
unanimous consent that he may have two legislative days 
in which to file minority views on House Joint Resolution 
473. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SIMMONS, by direction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported the bill (H. R. 16738, Rept. No. 2427) 
making appropriations for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, which 
was read a first and second time and with the accom- 
panying report referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi reserves 
all points of order. 

GEN. J. WARREN KEIFER 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I ask unanimous consent for the Speaker to convey 
to the Hon. J. Warren Keifer, of Springfield, Ohio, a former 
Member, and one of the two surviving Speakers, of this 
House, the greetings and felicitations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on this his ninety-fifth birthday. [Applause.] 
Also, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

General Keifer was born near Springfield, Ohio, 95 years 
ago, and there he lives to-day in the sunset of life, the ad- 
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miration of his neighbors and the inspiration of every youth 
with noble American impulses. He served 14 years in Con- 
gress, and was Speaker of this House in the Forty-seventh 
Congress, 1881-1883. 

His political party lacked a majority of the Members, 
party feeling ran high; and yet, though many of his decisions 
were appealed from, such was his fairness and such the 
esteem in which he was held, that the House never failed 
to sustain him. 

He made his way, like so many of our great men, from the 
humble walks of life and worked and earned his education. 
At the outbreak of the war for the preservation of the Union 
he answered Lincoln’s call and enlisted as a private. Be- 
cause of his fine ability, his zeal, earnestness, courage, and 
loyalty he was advanced from grade to grade until, after be- 
ing made a brigadier general on October 19, 1864, “for 
gallant and meritorious service in the Battles of Opequon, 
Fishers Hill, and Middletown, Va.,” he was made a major 
general of Volunteers on April 9, 1865, having been wounded 
four times in battle. I recommend to you all his historic 
work, Slavery and Four Years of War, published in 1900. 

When the war with Spain broke out, General Keifer, ad- 
vanced in years, was again commissioned a major general 
of Volunteers, and in a united country served as a comrade 
with Gen. Joe Wheeler and Gen. Fitzhugh Lee and other 
splendid officers who had commanded in the Confederate 
Army in the fratricidal struggle of 1861-1865. 

To this model American, head and beard snowy with the 
years, still living with “honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,” an inspiration to the young and old, I ask this 
House of Representatives to send its greetings, its felicita- 
tions, and its love. [Applause.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to second the request 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FITZGERALD]. It has 
been my privilege to know General Keifer for years. He has 
honored me with his friendship, and I take especial pleasure 
in seconding this request because of the fact that when 
General Keifer was receiving his promotion as a gallant sol- 
dier in the Union Army he was fighting the battles of the 
Union about the old town of Winchester, Va., and was sta- 
tioned there for some time during those fights, and he so 
conducted himself toward the people of Winchester in those 
trying times as to endear himself to the citizenship and peo- 
ple of the town that, after the Civil War closed, they sent 
him a special invitation to Washington to come back to 
Winchester that they might show their appreciation of his 
great services to them during those dreadful times. He went 
and was received with the warmth of hospitality so peculiar 
to those noble people. I esteem it a great privilege to be 
permitted to second this request of the gentleman from Ohio. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire the indulgence of the 
House for two minutes to also second the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio, supported by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Not only did General Keifer leave a wonderful legislative 
record in the halls of Congress but he has left a fine pos- 
terity. I not only know him personally but also three gen- 
erations following him. Twenty years after Gen. J. Warren 
Keifer was Speaker of this House, J. Warren Keifer, II, was 
an able speaker of the House of Representatives of Ne- 
braska. His son, Oswin Keifer, is one of the distinguished 
citizens of our State, active in public affairs. The oncoming 
generation following him, including J. Warren Keifer, III, 
leaves alive to-day perhaps the most impressive family in 
America. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD], seconded by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
TucKER] and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLoan] asks 
unanimous consent that the Speaker be directed to send 
an expression of felicitation to Gen. J. Warren Keifer, former 
Speaker of the House, on the occasion of his ninety-fifth 
birthday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. 

partment 


R 
14675) making appropriations for the De of the 
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Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 23] 

Douglas, Ariz. Igoe ich 
Barbour Douglass, Mass. Jenkins bottom 
Beck Doyle Johnson, Wash. Sabath 
Black Drane Kearns rt 
Boylan Dunbar Knutson 
Britten Esterly Kunz Sirovich 
Brunner Evans, Calif Lea, Calif. roul, Ill 
Buckbee Fenn Leech Sullivan, N. Y. 
Carley Fitzpatrick McFadden er 
Celler Garrett McMillan Thompson 
Chase Gasque Michaelson in 
Clark, Md. Golder Neidringha’ Williams, Tex 
Corning Hardy Oliver, N. Y. Yates 
Cullen Haugen 0 
Dempsey Hoffman u 
Dickstein Hudspeth Reid, III 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and seventy-one Mem- 
bers are present; a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceed- 
ings under the call be suspended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Under agreement entered into last even- 
ing, the Clerk will report Senate amendment No. 144. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 129, after line 15, insert; “ There is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $25,000,000, to be immediately available and to be expended by 
the American National Red Cross for the purpose of supplying 
food, medicine, medical aid, and other essentials to afford adequate 
human relief in the present national emergency, to persons other- 
wise unable to procure the same. Any portion of this appropri- 
ation unexpended on June 30, 1932, shall be returned to the Treas- 
ury of the United States.” 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BYRNS. Yesterday in the discussion of the agree- 
ment, which was finally reached, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton] made this statement, if the Chair will 
permit me to read it, which appears at page 3548 of the 
RECORD: 

The offering of amendments; yes. My suggestion would be that 
it would be helpful to the House if gentlemen who desire to offer 
amendments might have them read at beginning of debate, for 
the information of the House, so that we would know what we are 
talking about. That would not come out of the time, necessarily. 
They could just be offered for the information of the House. 

My inquiry is whether or not the Chair will permit those 
amendments to be offered now. There are two or three, at 
least, Which have been prepared, and under the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], would the 
Chair recognize Members to offer those amendments before 
debate actually begins? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the opinion that under 
the agreement, the time being equally divided and controlled 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] and the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR], no amendments 
could be offered without either one of them yielding for that 
purpose, but the Chair is of the opinion that any time they 
do yield an amendment can be offered and regarded as pend- 
ing. s 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Tennessee per- 
mit? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There was discussion from point to 
point. 

Finally, on page 3549 of the Recorp, there was some dis- 
cussion in line with what the Speaker has just stated. The 
final word on the subject in the discussion was: 


Mr. Simmons, Mr. Speaker, under this procedure, how will a 
Member of the House who is not yielded time, be permitted to 
offer amendments to this one amendment? 

The SPEAKER. He would not be permitted to offer amendments. 

Mr. Srmumons. I think it ought to be understood, then, that 
the proposition of offering amendments will be entirely in the 
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control of those to whom either the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton] or the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] 
yields time. 

Mr. Cramron. That is quite an ordinary situation, and is 
always 80. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 


Mr. BYRNS. My object was only to save as much time 
for debate as possible. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
disagree to Senate amendment 144. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] moves that the House disagree to Senate amend- 
ment 144. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Colorado rise? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. To offer a preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TavLon!] offers a motion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Taytor of Colorado moves that the House concur in Senate 
amendment No. 144 with the following amendment: Page 129, 
line 18, after the word “by,” strike out “tne American National 
Red Cross” and insert “and under the direction of the President 
of the United States.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order 
upon the amendment. 

In connection with that, permit me to say that under the 
precedents, the amendment seems to me to be not germane 
and, hence, subject to a point of order, because Senate 
amendment 144 proposes to meet a certain emergency 
through a certain agency, the National Red Cross. The 
amendment just suggested by the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Taytor] proposes to meet that same emergency 
through a different agency—namely, any Government 
agency selected by the President. Therefore, under the 
precedents of decisions by Chairman Sanders, followed by 
Chairman Mapes, and later by Chairman Srarrorp, which 
decisions are uniform, that where an original provision is 
for the use of one agency an amendment proposing a differ- 
ent agency would not be in order, this amendment is not in 
order. But, Mr. Speaker, it is not my desire to resort to 
technicalities, and, knowing that this amendment is offered 
in perfect good faith by my colleague [Mr. TAYLOR] and 
represents his views and believing it is best that the real 
attitude of the House be ascertained, I will not make the 
point of order. I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the reservation ought to be 
decided. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation, 
and I was about to state that when the gentleman inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would a motion to concur have pref- 
erence over a motion to concur with an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. At this stage of the proceedings the 
Chair thinks that a motion to concur with an amendment 
would have preference over a motion to concur. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I direct the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that this amendment is not as yet in disagree- 
ment. It is only after an amendment has been in dis- 
agreement that a motion to concur with an amendment takes 
precedence over a motion to concur. 

The SPEAKER. At this stage of the proceedings the 
Chair thinks a motion to concur with an amendment has 
precedence over a motion to concur. In support of that opin- 
ion the Chair has at hand several precedents which may be 
found in Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, sections 6169-6171. 

The gentleman from Colorado is recognized for one 
hour. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House. It is a serious condition that con- 


fronts the House. This conflict between the Senate and the 


House over this relief item is exceedingly unfortunate for 
the American people, and for the Congress, and especially 
for the millions of people who are desperately in need of 
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food. Recrimination and partisanship will not help any and 
will do no good. We ought to submerge feelings of that 
kind and see if we can not come to some sane, patriotic, and 
sensible way out of the present situation. 

I think it is most unfortunate that the Red Cross was 
brought into this amendment. The Red Cross for many 
years has been the guardian angel of the distressed peoples 
of this whole planet. We all honor it. Nobody should want 
to ever do anything that would in any way destroy the use- 
fulness, diminish the high standing which that organization 
occupies. No organization in our country or in the world 
has ever had a higher standing, nobler career, than the 
American National Red Cross. It should never be dragged 
into politics or commercialized in any way. It should always 
represent the highest ideals of public charity and good will. 
For that reason I am trying, in my motion, to eliminate 
that organization from consideration in this Senate amend- 
ment No. 44. It seems to me every patriotic citizen of our 
Republic ought to be willing to trust the President of the 
United States to administer this great $25,000,000 relief 
fund. 

We should be willing to place it in his hands, to be used 
in his discretion and under his direction for the relief of 
distress of every kind and everywhere and anywhere 
throughout our country. Ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I earnestly say to you now that I firmly believe Con- 
gress will very soon be forced to come to the position pro- 
vided for in my amendment and place our relief funds abso- 
lutely and unconditionally at the disposal of the President, , 
to be used as he may direct, and instead of this $25,000,000 
we will be appropriating $100,000,000 for this purpose. 

The country wants relief now. It does not want quarrel- 
ing between or haggling over legislative procedure. If the 
House adopts my motion it will quickly settle the contro- 
versy, and this money will be almost immediately available 
for the relief of suffering humanity. It is time for this 
House to promptly decide upon a course that will get bene- 
ficial results. I assume we all want to work for the welfare 
of the people who are in a semistarving condition, hundreds 
and thousands of them, to-day. If you adopt the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan, my colleague on this In- 
terior Department subcommittee, and send this provision to 
conference and instruct your conferees to object to it and 
stand pat against the United States Senate, what will be 
the result? A deadlock, that may last for weeks. In the 
meantime what is becoming of the people who must im- 
mediately have this relief which we all want them to have? 
I do earnestly feel that my amendment is an honorable, sen- 
sible, practicable, and fair solution of this matter. By this 
action we will not be in the attitude of superseding or in 
any way interfering with the splendid work of the American 
Red Cross. At the same time we will put this great fund 
at the disposal of the President, where it can be used wher- 
ever and however needed. He can apportion it to various 
relief organizations. If the American Red Cross ever needs 
any of it he can help them. He can give some of it to the 
Salvation Army, to the American Legion, and to hundreds 
of other associations that may be able to wisely and hu- 
manely use it as he may see fit. I do not see how we could 
place it in better hands. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I suggest to the gentleman 
that the designation of the President is in accordance with a 
good many precedents. For instance, when the war began 
there were appropriations made and complete discretion 
vested in the President of the United States with reference 
to their expenditure, once an appropriation of $100,000,000 
and, I think, again, an appropriation of $20,000,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; I thank the gentle- 

man from Virginia for the suggestion; we have innumerable 
precedents for this action. 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And another precedent is a 
very large lump-sum appropriation that was put under the 
direction of Mr. Hoover as Food Administrator for expendi- 
ture in Europe. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes. I might say that 
during the great crisis of the World War, on each side of 
this Chamber we went down the line shoulder to shoulder 
for the welfare of our country; we stood behind the Presi- 
dent of the United States and trusted him implicitly, and I 
feel we ought to do the same thing with President Hoover 
in this great emergency. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wonder whether the gentleman has con- 
sidered the matter of turning this money over to the Amer- 
ican Legion? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; I have considered 
that and many other possible ways of having this money 
handled. 

Mr. RANKIN. Turn it over to the American Legion and 
they will take it and do the work. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not think the American 
Legion has a sufficiently equipped organization throughout 
the country to promptly handle this work. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes; it has. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I feel that would set a wrong 
precedent. I am not in favor of giving all this money to 
any organization. I feel the President of the United States 
is the only proper one to apportion and properly handle 
this great fund. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am very much in sympathy with 
the gentleman’s motion, but I am wondering whether the 
President would exercise the authority if you give it to him, 
in view of his attitude that he does not think the Govern- 
ment ought to do anything at all. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. President Hoover will never 
deny the appeals of the starving people of this country 
no matter where those appeals come from. He is the presi- 
dent of the American National Red Cross, and his heart 
beats for all the American people. He will honestly, intelli- 
gently, and promptly administer this great fund for the wel- 
fare of all suffering Americans and in a way that will be 
a credit to his great office and an honor to our country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The President could not refuse to admin- 
ister it, especially when under the act of February 25, 1919, 
this Congress turned over to the President $100,000,000, 
which Mr. Hoover himself spent in feeding the starving 
people of Europe. He certainly could not refuse to do the 
same thing for the people of the United States. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I can not see how Congress 
or either the Senate or House can justify their actions in 
voting against placing this responsibility in the hands of the 
President of the United States to use as his judgment shall 
dictate. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield for a short question 


Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Does the gentleman in- 
terpret his amendment to mean that the President could 
allot this money to the Red Cross or to the Salvation Army? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; of course; to the 
Red Cross or the Salvation Army, or all other humanitarian 
associations, committees, or to whomever he pleased, just 
as the judgment of the President in the matter should 
dictate. 

The adoption of my amendment will prevent any action 
of ours from injuring or affecting the present $10,000,000 
drive of the Red Cross or being detrimental to that organ- 
ization at all, and I feel that we should take this action 
now, instead of sending this Senate amendment to confer- 
ence. My friend from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] and I will 
both be on that conference and we will, of course, try to 
carry out the instructions of this House, but let me say to 
you, that while we are trying to carry out the instructions 
of the House we will be opposite five gentlemen from the 
Senate on the other side of the table who will be under 
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positive instructions given them at least several times by a 


vote of three to one for them to stand by the Senate amend- 
ment. Do you want to have us stand in a deadlock for 
weeks? Do you want to force an extra session of Congress? 
Do you want to indefinitely deny these people the relief they 
are so desperately in need of, immediately? 

Let us forget politics. Let us forget the intemperate 
language that has been used elsewhere. Let us forget par- 
liamentary tactics. Let us forget personalities. Let us re- 
lieve suffering Americans now. [Applause.] 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from 
Colorado desire to yield further for presentation of any 
other amendment? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee to present an amendment, and I 
also yield the gentleman 10 minutes time. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, which 
I ask to be read for the information of the House and to be 
regarded as pending. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee offers 
an amendment for the information of the House and asks 
that it be regarded as pending. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Byrns moves to concur in the Senate amendment No. 144, 
with the following amendment: After the words “ Red Cross,” in 
line 19, page 129, insert the following: Or through such agency 
as it may select,” and strike out the period at the end of line . 
on page 129, insert a colon and add the following: “Provided, That 


if the American National Red Cross shall decline to distribute 


the money herein appropriated through its regularly organized 


agencies in the manner herein provided, then in such event the 
President of the United States is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to immediately designate some governmental agency or 
other agency selected by him to make distribution of all or any 
portion of said sum in cash or in the purchase of said named 
supplies as may be necessary to afford adequate human relief 
in the present national emergency to persons otherwise unable 
to procure same.” 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, my time is so very limited 
that I want to ask the indulgence of Members that I be not 
interrupted until I can at least make a statement with re- 
gard to this amendment and some of my views relative to 
this appropriation. 

You will observe that the motion which I have offered 
and which will be considered and voted upon in the event 
the House does not adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Colorado, meets the objection of Judge 
Payne which was urged in his hearing, to the effect that the 
Red Cross was not provided with sufficient organization in 
the cities to enable the Red Cross to properly distribute the 
fund which it is proposed to place in its hands. It was my 
suggestion to him that he might use some of these great 
organizations, like the Community Chest, the Salvation 
Army, the American Legion, organizations of the Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant churches, or of the Masons, Elks, 
and other fraternal organizations. 

If this amendment is adopted the Red Cross will be per- 
mitted to use all or any of these organizations for the pur- 
pose of making distribution in the cities. In my opinion 
there is no organization in the country so well fitted to ad- 
minister a great fund of this kind for the particular pur- 
poses for which some of us wish it appropriated than the 
great American Red Cross with its chapters located through- 
out the country. I do not believe if this Congress should 
make this appropriation, with the amendment to which I 
have referred, that the Red Cross will decline to distribute 
it. I believe that this great organization, established for the 
purpose of relieving the suffering and the distressed through- 
out the land, and to which millions of people contribute for 
the purpose of enabling it to carry out its purposes, will 
accept $25,000,000, even though the Government of the 
United States be the donor, and will distribute it to relieve 
suffering and starvation throughout the country in a man- 
ner whereby it will do the greatest good. Therefore, I have 
proposed this amendment with the view of permitting the 
Red Cross, first, to have the opportunity to make the dis- 
tribution, but in the event it declines, then to enable the 
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President of the United States, within his discretion, to 
designate either a governmental agency or any other agency, 
such as the American Legion, the Salvation Army, or any 
other number of agencies he may select, to make the dis- 
tribution for the relief of the distressed and suffering. 

I can not escape the feeling, Mr. Speaker, that if Presi- 
dent Hoover, fully cognizant of the distress and suffering 
which prevails throughout the entire country—and con- 
sistent with his former record as a great humanitarian— 
had frankly admitted to the country the gravity of the 
situation as it exists to-day, and courageously declared that 
the suffering women, children, and unemployed should be 
taken care of, regardless of what might come, he would 
have been considered one of the great men in American 
history. 

I believe that the American people would have applauded 
such a stand, and I am sure that Congress would have co- 
operated with him in every relief measure that he might 
have proposed. 

I can appreciate the feeling of pride which prompts the 
President’s desire that under his administration Congress 
shall not take action such as it never has been called upon 
to take before in the history of this Nation, and appro- 
priate money to feed the hungry people throughout the 
country. I can appreciate how the Republican leaders may 
wish to save the administration from making that sort of 
a record for the Republican Party. But the question, it 
seems to me, of relieving the suffering and starving should 
be paramount to any feeling of pride which anyone may 
have and outweigh any political considerations. 

There are children. There are hungry women. There are 
strong men in the cities of this country who want employ- 
ment and can not secure it—who are standing to-day with 
arms outstretched to Congress appealing for relief. They 
are asking Congress to show them as American citizens the 
same sympathy and generosity it showed to foreign citizens 
a few years ago. No such objections as are being made now 
were raised when relief was being provided for those in 
foreign lands. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman, of course, understands 
that Congress has made appropriations in two instances for 
buildings for the Red Cross, $400,000 in 1913 as part pay- 
ment for a Red Cross building (38 U. S. Stat. 233), and 
second, $350,000 for a building in 1930 (46 U. S. Stat. 
866). On another occasion Congress appropriated money to 
enable the Red Cross to be represented at the conference of 
Red Cross societies in London in 1907 (34 U. S. Stat. 
1357). On another occasion Congress appropriated $500,000 
to provide for expense of exhibits at Pan-Pacific exposition 
held in San Francisco in 1915 for various bodies, including 
Red Cross. This appropriation was made in June, 1913 (38 
U. S. Stat. 76). Another appropriation for the same pur- 
pose was made in August, 1914 (38 U. S. Stat. 669). Con- 
gress made still another appropriation for the Red Cross in 
March, 1923, to cover pay of claims for equipping nurses, 
and so forth, of $848,067.29 (42 U. S. Stat. 1551). 

There are probably other acts appropriating money by 
Congress for the activities of the Red Cross, but these are a 
few I have been able to find during the last 30 minutes of 
investigation. 

Mr. BYRNS. I thank the gentleman for that information. 

Statements have been placed in the Recorp showing 
nearly 100 instances, some as far back as 1803, where Con- 
gress has made similar appropriations—not for a great na- 
tional emergency, as exists to-day, but for an emergency 
local in character, such as the earthquake in San Francisco 
and other instances, and no one raised a question then that 
Congress ought not to be called upon to make such appro- 
priations. 

I recall that several years ago an appropriation of several 
hundred thousand dollars was made to relieve the citizens 
of Salem, Mass., on account of a great fire which had oc- 
curred. No objection was made to that appropriation by 
the Red Cross or by the Representative in Congress from that 
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city. Neither did we hear any protests from its present 
Representative, my distinguished friend, Mr. Luce, who is so 
earnest in his opposition to the pending appropriation. 

There was no voice more eloquent, no person more in- 
sistent in the case of these foreign contributions than the 
President of the United States himself, who was then the 
Secretary of Commerce. If I had the time I could read to 
you numerous quotations from statements he made to the 
committee and to the country when he was appealing for 
these appropriations. I call attention simply to one con- 
tained in the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs on 
March 3, 1924, supporting a bill to appropriate $10,000,000 
to relieve the women and children of Germany. This bill 
was passed by the House, but failed in the Senate. What 
did Mr. Hoover say in his appeal to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in behalf of that $10,000,000 appropriation? I 
quote: 

Our only hope is that the next generation will be better than 
this one, and there is no hope if they are to be stunted and 
degenerate from undernourishment. I the many argu- 
ments that may be brought against charitable actions either by 
private agencies or by our Government, but I refuse to apply 
these arguments to children. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman put in the RECORD 
the roll calls of the House on these different bills? 

Mr. BYRNS. I shall be glad to do so if I can get the 
permission of the House. I have looked over the member- 
ship of the Committee on Foreign Affairs with interest to 
know just what members of the committee at that time 
are in the House to-day who were members of the com- 
mittee when these bills were passed for $100,000,000 for 
starving Europeans in 1919 and $20,000,000 for starving 
Russians in 1921 and for the $10,000,000 for hungry women 
and children in Germany to which I have just referred. 

The bill for the relief of Russia was introduced by my 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania, Doctor TEMPLE, 
and authorized an appropriation of $20,000,000 for the pur- 
chase and distribution of foodstuffs for the people in that 
country who were suffering from a severe drought. This 
appropriation was made pursuant to that authorization 
from funds of the United States Grain Corporation and 
which belonged to the Government since the United States 
was the only stockholder. In addition to this more than 
$4,000,000 worth of medical supplies was ordered distributed 
for the benefit of those starving people. I find that the 
following gentlemen were on that Committee on Foreign. 
Affairs which unanimously reported those bills. The first 
name is that of my distinguished friend, Henry W. TEMPLE, 
of Pennsylvania, who is now the chairman of that commit- 
tee. I find also the names of Mr. Cooprr, of Wisconsin; 
Epwarp E. Browne, of Wisconsin; Mr. ACKERMAN, of New 
Jersey; ROBERT H. CLANCY, of Michigan; HAMILTON FISH, Jr., 
of New York; CYRENUS Core, of Iowa; RICHARD S. ALDRICH, 
of Rhode Island; J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, Of Maryland; Judge 
SapaTH, of Illinois; R. Watton Moore, of Virginia; Ross A. 
Coll, of Mississippi. These gentlemen were members of 
that committee when either all or some of these bills were 
reported, and I shall be interested in seeing just how all of 
these gentlemen who were so earnest and so anxious to 
relieve the starving Europeans in Russia and in Germany 
vote when it comes to giving some measure of relief for the 
same reason to the citizens of this great country of ours. 
Applause. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would also call the gentleman's at- 
tention to the appropriation of $10,000,000 for the starving 
women and children of Germany, which was reported favor- 
ably by the Foreign Affairs Committee and passed by this 
House in 1924. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am very glad the gentleman has referred 
to that. I mentioned it briefly, and it is but another argu- 
ment in favor of the passage of this appropriation. 

The gentlemen on the Republican side of the Chamber 
have spent their time in seeking to get into the Recorp the 
idea that we on this side, in appropriating this money for 
the relief of the destitute and starving men, women, and 
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children of this country, are attempting to discredit the 
American Red Cross. They have otherwise made no de- 
fense of their untenable position. Everybody recognizes 
and appreciates the great work of this humanitarian organ- 
ization which has followed in the wake of every disaster as 
an angel of mercy, and which would to-day gladly haye the 
money we seek to appropriate if the central committee of 
that organization would consult their wishes. If a deadly 
blow is being struck at the Red Cross, as has been charged 
on the floor, then that blow is being struck by that com- 
mittee. If the organization is to be discredited, the blame 
will lie at its door. If politics are being played it is they 
who are playing it, for they are serving as a screen behind 
which the President is attempting to hide his opposition to 
this relief appropriation. 

Judge Payne stated that this is the greatest national dis- 
aster with which the country has ever been confronted and 
involved a national emergency equal to any which had ever 
been created by war. True, he said that the Red Cross was 
pledged to afford adequate relief but he confined this 
pledge to the relief of those who live in the drought-stricken 
areas of 21 States, and frankly stated that it was not the 
purpose of the Red Cross to give relief to the unemployed in 
the cities. The Federation of Labor has estimated that 
there are at least 5,700,000 persons who are unemployed, 
and when one remembers that most of them have families 
one can appreciate the appalling extent of this emergency. 

The judge stated that local organizations in the various 
cities must take care of them. But he was careful to say 
that he did not know whether or not these local organiza- 
tions were now adequately supplied with funds or whether 
they would be able to raise adequate funds in the future. 
What is to become of them if such funds are not raised and 
Congress should adjourn on March 4 without making some 
provision for their relief? He further said that there was 
now on hand from the disaster fund which the Red Cross 
had set apart for relief in the drought-stricken areas the sum 
of $2,700,000, which, with the $10,000,000 now being raised, 
would make a fund of $13,000,000 for such relief. It was his 
opinion that something more than 1,000,000 persons living 
within these areas would have to be given financial assist- 
ance. Itis easily seen, therefore, how inadequate this sum will 
be, even though confined to the drought-stricken sufferers. 
It is true he said that the Red Cross could take care of them, 
even though it required three times that amount. I do not 
for one moment question the sincerity of his statements or 
his determination to afford all necessary relief, but we are 
now in the midst of the greatest and longest period of de- 
pression this country has ever experienced. Many former 
liberal contributors to the Red Cross will not now be able to 
contribute as heretofore. Congress will adjourn on March 
4. Suppose it should happen that the number of those to 
be relieved is greater than now anticipated and ample funds 
are not forthcoming, what will then become of those who 
need help? Is it not the wise thing for Congress to provide a 
fund which will be available in its absence if for any reason 
it should be needed? If it is not needed, then it will not 
be drawn from the Treasury. But I do not believe the great 
heart of America will approve the action of Congress in 
adjourning without making some fund available for possible 
contingencies. Neither do I believe that the unemployed in 
the cities should be neglected. This appropriation should 
be made available in order to enable either the Red Cross 
or the President to supplement any funds raised in the 
various cities if they should be found inadequate to meet the 
situation. 

This proposal should not be misconstrued. The appropri- 
ation is sought to be made available and to be used only in 
the event it is required to alleviate suffering. I do not sub- 
scribe to the idea that its appropriation will serve to prevent 
the Red Cross from raising funds in the future. I place a 
much higher estimate on the charitable impulses of the 
American people, and we can all hope that never again will 
the country be confronted by such a great national emergency 
as now exists—one which Judge Payne declared to be equal 
to that caused by any war. To me it would be as reasonable 
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for us to expect the Red Cross to bear the expense of a great 
war. May I call attention to the fact that when the appro- 
priation for $100,000,000, advocated by President Wilson and 
also by Mr. Hoover, was pending in the House the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], who now be- 
lieves that turning over this $25,000,000 to the American Red 
Cross would sound the death knell of future contributions to 
that great organization, moved to recommit the bill with 
instructions to the committee to report it back forthwith, 
providing that the money so appropriated should “be ex- 
pended by the American National Red Cross” rather than 
by President Wilson. This was on January 13, 1919, and his 
motion appears on page 1449 of the Recorp of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, third session. I leave it to the gentleman from 
Indiana to reconcile his attitude on that occasion with his 
vigorous opposition at this time. It is interesting to note 
that many gentlemen now in the House voted with the gen- 
tleman from Indiana on that occasion to recommit the bill 
and who are now as inconsistently inveighing against the 
proposition to make the pending appropriation available for 
the use of the Red Cross. 

I append herewith the record of the vote cast upon that 
motion, and also upon the passage of the bill. 


Mr. Woon of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations with instructions to report it 
back forthwith with the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Mr. Woop of Indiana moves to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with instructions to report the same back 
forthwith with the following amendment: Page 1, line 10, after the 
word President,“ insert ‘to be expended by the American National 
Red Cross.’” 

The Speaker. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. Woop of Indiana. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 117, nays 202, 
answered present 3, not voting 108, as follows: 

[Roll No. 25 


Yeas, 117: Anthony, Baer, Bland of Indiana, Blanton, Bowers, 

Browne, Browning, Burroughs, Butler, Campbell of Kansas, Cary, 
Chandler of New York, Chandler of Oklahoma, Clark of Pennsyl- 
vania, Classon, Cooper of West Virginia, Copley, Curry of California, 
Dale, Dallinger, Darrow, Davis, Dempsey, Denison, Dillon, Dowell, 
Dyer, Elliott, Esch, B. L. Fairchild, Fairfield, Fess, Focht, Fordney, 
Foss, Frear, Fuller of Illinois, Gillett, Glynn, Good, Goodall, Green 
of Iowa, —_— of Massachusetts, Greene of Vermont, Hadley, 
Hamilton of Michigan, Haskell, Haugen, Hawley, Hayes, Hersey, 
Hicks, Hollingsworth, Hull of Iowa, Johnson of Washington, Juul, 
Kelley of Michigan, Kennedy of Iowa, King, Kinkaid, Knutson, 
Kraus, La Follette, Little, Longworth, Lufkin, McArthur, Mc- 
Culloch, McKenzie, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of chro 
sylvania, Madden, Magee, Mann, Mason, Miller of W. 
Moore of Pennsylvania, Moores of Indiana, Morgan, Mott, Mudd. 
Nolan, Osborne, Paige, Purnell, Ramseyer, Rankin, Robbins, Roden- 
berg, Rogers. Rose, Sanders of New York, Scholl, Scott of Iowa, 
Sells, Sinnott, Sloan, Snell, Snyder, Steenerson, Stiness, Sweet, 
Swift, Switzer, Tilson, Timberlake, Tinkham, Towner, Treadway, 
Vestal, Ward, Wheeler, White of Maine, Wiliams, Winslow, Wood 
of Indiana, and Woodyard. 

Nays, 202: Alexander, Almon, Anderson, Aswell, Austin, Ayres, 
Bankhead, Beakes, Bell, Benson, Beshlin, Black, Blackmon, Bland 
of Virginia, Booher, Brodbeck, Buchanan, Burnett, Byrnes of 
South Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, Caldwell, Campbell of Penn- 
sylvania, Cannon, Cantrill, Caraway, Carew, Carlin, Carter of 
Oklahoma, Church, Cleary, Coady, Collier, Connally of Texas, 
Connelly of Kansas, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of Wisconsin, Cram- 
ton, Crisp, Crosser, Currie of Michigan, Davey, Decker, Dent, Den- 
ton, Dewalt, Dickinson, Dies, Dill, Dixon, Dominick, Donovan, 

. Doolittle, Doremus, Doughton, Drukker, Ellsworth, 
Elston, Emerson, Evans, Farr, Ferris, Fields, Fisher, Flood, Foster, 
Freeman, French, Gallagher, Gallivan, Gandy, Gard, Garner, Gar- 
rett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Godwin of North Carolina, 
Goodwin of Arkansas, Gordon, Gray of Alabama, Griffin, Hamlin, 
Hardy, Harrison of Virginia, Hastings, Hayden, Heflin, Hensley, 
Holland, Houston, Huddleston, Hull of Tennessee, Humphreys, 
Igoe, Jacoway, James, Johnson of Kentucky, Jones, Kehoe, Kelly 
of Pennsylvania, gee Kincheloe, Kitchin, LaGuardia, Lampert 
Larsen, Lazaro, Lea of C alifornia, Lee of Georgia, Lever, Linthi- 
cum, Lobeck, London, Lonergan, Lunn, McAndrews, McKeown, 
McLemore, Maher, Mansfield, Mapes, Martin, Merritt, Mondell, 
Moon, A. P. Nelson, J. M. Nelson, Nicholls of South Carolina, 
Nichols of Michigan, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Olney, O’Shau- 
nessy, Overmyer, Overstreet, mh ck Parker of New Jersey, Phe- 
lan, Polk, Pou, Quin, T. Rainey, J. W. Rainey, Raker, 
Randall, Rayburn, Riordan, 'Romjae. reer Rucker, Sabath, 
Sanders of Louisiana, Sanford, Saunders of Virginia, Scott of 
Michigan, Sears, Soper hk Sherley, Sherwood, Shouse, Sims, 
Sisson, Small, Smith of Idaho, C. B. mith, T. P. Smith, Snook, 
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Stafford, Steagall, Stedman, Steele, Stephens of Mississippi, 
Stephens of Nebraska, Stevenson, Sullivan, Sumners, Tague, Tay- 
lor of Arkansas, Temple, Thompson, Tillman, Van Dyke, Venable, 
Vinson, Voigt, Volstead, Walsh, Walton, Watkins, Watson of Vir- 
ginia, Weaver, Welling, Welty, Whaley, Wilson of Illinois, Wilson 
of Louisiana, Wilson of Texas, Wingo, Wise, Wright, Young of 
North Dakota, and Young of Texas. 

Answered “ present,” 3: Barnhart, Harrison of Mississippi, and 
Taylor of Colorado. a 

Not voting, 108: Ashbrook, Bacharach, Barkley, Birch, Bor- 
land, Brand, Britten, Brumbaugh, Candler of Mississippi, Carter 
of Massachusetts, Clark of Florida, Claypool, Costello, Cox, Crago, 
Delaney, Drane, Dunn, Dupré, Eagan, Eagle, Edmonds, Essen, 
Estopinal, G. W. Fairchild, Flynn, Francis, Fuller of Massachusetts, 
Garland, Gould, Graham of Illinois, Graham of Pennsylvania, 
Gray of New Jersey, Gregg, Griest, Hamill, Hamilton of New York, 
Heaton, Heintz, Helm, Helvering, Hilliard, Hood, Howard, Husted, 
Hutchinson, Ireland, Johnson of South Dakota, Kahn, Kearns, 
Keating, Kennedy of Rhode Island, Key of Ohio, Kiess of Penn- 
sylvania, Kreider, Langley, Lehlbach, Lesher, Littlepage, Lundeen, 
McClintic, McCormick, McFadden, McKinley, Mays, Miller of 
Minnesota, Montague, Morin, Neely, Norton, Oliver of New York, 
Park, Parker of New York, Peters, Platt, Porter, Powers, Pratt, 
Price, Ramsey, Reavis, Reed, Roberts, Robinson, Rouse, Rowe, 
Rowland, Russell, Sanders of Indiana, Scully, Shackleford, Siegel, 
Slayden, Slemp, Smith of Michigan, Sterling, Strong, Templeton, 
Thomas, Vare, Waldow, Walker, Wason, Watson of Pennsylvania, 
Webb, White of Ohio, Woods of Iowa, and Zihlman. i 

So the motion to recontmit was rejected. 

The SrPeaKerR. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 242, nays 73, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 114, as follows: 


[Roll No. 26] 


Yeas, 242: Alexander, Anderson, Aswell, Austin, Ayres, Barn- 
hart, Beakes, Bell, Benson, Beshlin, Black, Bland of Virginia, 
Blanton, Booher, Brodbeck, Browning, Buchanan, Burnett, Bur- 
roughs, Byrnes of South Carolina, Byrns of Tennessee, Caldwell, 
Campbell of Pennsylvania, Cannon, Cantrill, Caraway, Carew, 
Carter of Oklahoma, Cary, Classon, Cleary, Coady, er, 
Connally of Texas, Connelly of Kansas, Cooper of 
of Wisconsin, Cramton, Crisp, Crosser, Currie of Michigan, Dal- 
linger, Darrow, Davey, Decker, Dempsey, Dent, Denton, Dewalt, 
Dickinson, Dill, Dillon, Dixon, Donovan, Dooling, Doolittle, Dore- 
mus, Doughton, Drukker, Ellsworth, Elston, Emerson, Esch, Farr, 
Ferris, Fields, Fisher, Flood, Fordney, Foss, Foster, Freeman, 
French, Fuller of Illinois, Gallagher, Gallivan, Gandy, Gard, 
Garner, Garrett of Tennessee, Garrett of Texas, Glynn, Godwin 
of North Carolina, Goodwin of Arkansas, Gray of Alabama, Greene 
of Vermont, Griffin, Hadley, Hamilton of Michigan, Hamlin, Hardy, 
Harrison of Virginia, Haskell, Hastings, Hayden, Heflin, Hensley, 
Hicks, Holland, Houston, Huddleston, Hull of Tennessee, Hum- 
phreys, Igoe, Jacoway, James, Johnson of Kentucky, Jones, Juul, 
Keating, Kehoe, Kelley of Michigan, Kelly of Pennsylvania, 
Kettner, Kincheloe, King, Kinkaid, Kitchin, LaGuardia, Lampert, 
Larsen, Lazaro, Lea of California, Lee of Georgia, Lever, Linthi- 
cum, Little, Lobeck, London, Lonergan, Longworth, Lufkin, Lunn, 
McAndrews, McCulloch, McLemore, Magee, Maher, Mann, Mans- 
field, Mapes, Martin, Merritt, Miller of Washington, Mondell, 
Moon, Moores of Indiana, Morgan, Mudd, A. P. Nelson, J. M. Nelson, 
Nichols pf Michigan, Nolan, Oldfield, Oliver of Alabama, Olney, 
Osborne, O’Shaunessy, Overmyer, Overstreet, Padgett, Paige, 
Parker of New Jersey, Phelan, Polk, Porter, Pou, Purnell, Quin, 
Ragsdale, H. T. Rainey, J. W. Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, Randall, 
Rankin, Rayburn, Rogers, Romjue, Rose, Rubey, Rucker, Sabath, 
Sanders of Louisiana, Sanford, Scott of Michigan, Sears, Shallen- 
berger, Sherley, Shouse, Sims, Sinnott, Small, Smith of Idaho, 
O. B. Smith, T. F. Smith, Snook, Stafford, Steagall, Stedman, 
Steele, Stephens of Nebraska, Stevenson, Stiness, Sullivan, Sum- 
ners, Swift, Switzer, Tague, Taylor of Arkansas, Taylor of Colo- 
rado, Temple, Thompson, Tillman, Tilson, Tinkham, Treadway, 
Van Dyke, Venable, Vestal, Vinson, Voigt, Volstead, Walsh, Wal- 
ton, Watkins, Watson of Virginia, Weaver, Welling, Welty, Whaley, 
Wheeler, White of Maine, Wilson of Louisiana, Wilson of Texas, 
Wingo; Winslow, Wise, Wright, Young of North Dakota, and Young 
of Texas, 

Nays, 73: Almon, Anthony, Baer, Bankhead, Blackmon, Bland 
of Indiana, Bowers, Browne, Butler, Campbell of Kansas, Chandler 
of New York, Chandler of Oklahoma, Clark of Pennsylvania, Cooper 
of West Virginia, Copley, Curry of California, Dale, Davis, Denison, 
Dies, Dominick, Dowell, Dyer, Elliott, B. L. Fairchild, Fairfield, 
Fess, Focht, Frear, Gillett, Goodall, Gordon, Green of Iowa, Greene 
of Massachusetts, Haugen, Hawley, Hayes, Hersey, Hollingsworth, 
Hull of Iowa, Johnson of Washington, Kearns, Kennedy of Iowa, 
Knutson, Kraus, La Follette, McArthur, McKenzie, McKeown, 
McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of Pennsylvania, Madden, 
Moore of Pennsylvania, Mott, Robbins, Rodenberg, Sanders of New 
York, Schall, Scott of Iowa, Sells, Sherwood, Sisson, Sloan, Snell, 
Snyder, Sweet, Timberlake, Towner, Ward, Williams, Wilson of 
Illinois, Wood of Indiana, and Woodyard. 

Answered “present,” 1: Harrison of Mississippi. 

Not voting, 114: Ashbrook, Bacharach, Barkley, Birch, Borland, 
Brand, Britten, Brumbaugh, Candler of Mississippi, Carter of Mas- 
sachusetts, Church, Clark of Florida, Claypool, Costello, Cox, Crago, 
Delaney, Drane, Dunn, Dupré, Eagan, Eagle, Edmonds, Essen, 
Estopinal, Evans, G. W. Fairchild, Flynn, Francis, Fuller of Massa- 
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chusetts, Garland, Good, Gould, Graham of Illinois, Graham of 
Pennsylvania, Gray of New Jersey, Gregg, Griest, Hamill, Hamilton 
of New York, Heaten, Heintz, Helm, Helvering, Hilliard, Hood, 
Howard, Husted, Hutchinson, Ireland, Johnson of South Dakota, 
Kahn, Kennedy of Rhode Island, Key of Ohio, Kiess of Pennsyl- 
vania, Kreider, Langley, Lehlbach, Lesher, Littlepage, Lundeen, 
McClintic, McCormick, McFadden, McKinley, Mason, Mays, Miller 
of Minnesota, Montague, Morin, Neely, Nicholls of South Carolina, 
Norton, Oliver of New York, Park, Parker of New York, Peters, 
Platt, Powers, Pratt, Price, Ramsey, Reavis, Reed, Riordan, Roberts, 
Robinson, Rouse, Rowe, Rowland, Russell, Sanders of Indiana, 
Saunders of Virginia, Scully, Shackleford, Siegel, Slayden, Slemp, 
Smith of Michigan, Steenerson, Stephens of Mississippi, Sterling, 
Strong, Templeton, Thomas, Vare, Waldow, Walker, Wason, Watson 
eee Webb, White of Ohio, Woods of Iowa, and 


So the bill was passed. 


I also append herewith the record of the votes cast on 
the bill for the relief of the people of Russia as appears on 
page 582 of the Recorp of the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
second session. 


The SPEAKER. Clearly there is no quorum present. The Door- 
keeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the 
absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 181, nays 71, 
answered “ present” 4, not voting 175, as follows: 


[Roll No. 13] 


Yeas, 181: Ackerman, Andrew of Massachusetts, Andrews of 
Nebraska, Ansorge, Anthony, Arentz, Barkley, Beck, Begg, Benham, 
Bird, Boies, Britten, Browne of Wisconsin, Bulwinkle, Burroughs, 
Butler, Cable, Campbell of Kansas, Campbell of Pennsylvania, 
Cantrill, Chalmers, Chandler of New York, Chandler of Oklahoma, 
Chindblom, Clague, Clarke of New York, Cockran, Cole of Ohio, 
Collins, Colton, Cooper of Ohio, Cooper of Wisconsin, Copley, 
Cramton, Crowther, Curry, Darrow. Davis of Minnesota, 
Dempsey, Dickinson, Doughton, Dowell, Dunbar, Dupré, Dyer, 
Elliott, Ellis, Evans, Fairchild, Fairfield, Faust, Fields, Fitzgerald, 
Fordney, Foster, Frear, French, Frothingham, Fuller, Garrett of 
Texas, Gernerd, Gorman, Graham of Illinois, Green of Iowa, 
Greene of Massachusetts, Griffin, Hadley, Hardy of Colorado, 
Haugen, Hawley, Herrick, Hersey, Hickey, Hicks, Hill, Hoch, Hogan, 
Houghton, Huddleston, Hukriede, Husted, Ireland, Johnson of 
Kentucky, Johnson of Washington, Keller, Kelley of Michigan, 
Kelly of Pennsylvania, Ketcham, Kindred, King, Kinkaid, Kirk- 
patrick, Kissel, Kline of New York, Kline of Pennsylvania, Kopp, 
Lampert, Lankford, Larson of Minnesota, Linthicum, Little, Lon- 
don, Luce, Luhring, McCormick, McLaughlin of Nebraska, Mc- 
Pherson, Magee, Mapes, Martin, Merritt, Miller, Millspaugh, Mon- 
dell, Montoya, Moore of Ohio, Moores of Indiana, Morgan, Mott, 
Mudd, Murphy, A. P. Nelson, J. M. Nelson, Newton of Minnesota, 
Padgett, Parker of New York, Purnell, Ramseyer, Reece, Reed of 
New York, Reed of West Virginia, Ricketts, Rogers, Rose, Sabath, 
Sanders of New York, Schall, Scott of Michigan, Scott of Ten- 
nessee, Shelton, Shreve, Siegel, Sinclair, Sinnott, Smith of Idaho, 
Smith of Michigan, Snell, Speaks, Stedman, Stephens, Strong of 
Kansas, Summers of Washington, Sweet, Tague, Temple, Thomp- 
son, Tilson, Timberlake, Tincher, Towner, Upshaw, Vestal, Voigt, 
Volstead, Walters, Ward of North Carolina, Watson, Weaver, 
Wheeler, White of Kansas, White of Maine, Williamson, Winslow, 
Woodruff, Woods of Virginia, Wyant, Yates, Young, and Zihlman. 

Nays, 71: Almon, Aswell, Bankhead, Black, Bland of Virginia, 
Bowling, Box, Buchanan, Burdick, Byrnes of South Carolina, Bryns 
of Tennessee, Carter, Clouse, Connally of Texas, Crisp, Deal, 
Drewry, Driver, Fess, Freeman, Fulmer, Garrett of Tennessee, 
Gensman, Goodykoontz, Greene of Vermont, Hammer, Jacoway, 
Jeffers of Alabama, Jones of Texas, Kraus, Lanham, Larsen of 
Georgia, Layton, Lazaro, Lee of Logan, Lowrey, McDuffie, 
Madden, Moore of Virginia, Oldfield, Oliver, Overstreet, Park of 

Parks of Arkansas, Parrish, Rankin, Rayburn, Robertson, 
Robsion, Rouse, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Smithwick, Sproul, 
Stafford, Steagall, Steenerson, Stevenson, Stoll, Swank, Taylor of 
Tennessee, Tillman, Tyson, Vaile, Vinson, Walsh, Wason, Wingo, 
Wise, and Wright. 

Answered present,“ 4: McSwain, Porter, Sumners of Texas, 
and Treadway. É 

Not voting, 175: Anderson, Appleby, Atkeson, Bacharach, Bar- 
bour, Beedy, Bell, Bixler, Blakeney, Bland of Indiana, Blanton, 
Bond, Bowers, Brand, Brennan, Briggs, Brinson, Brooks of Illinois, 
Brooks of Pennsylvania, Brown of Tennessee, Burke, Burtness, 
Burton, Cannon, Carew, Christopherson, Clark of Florida, Classon, 
Codd, Cole of Iowa, Collier, Connell, Connolly of Pennsylvania, 
Coughlin, Crago, Cullen, Dale, Davis of Tennessee, Denison, Domi- 
nick, Drane, Dunn, Echols, Edmonds, Favrot, Fenn, Fish, Fisher, 
Focht, Free, Funk, Gahn, Gallivan, Garner, Gilbert, Glynn, Golds- 
borough, Gould, Graham of Pennsylvania, Griest, Hardy of Texas, 
Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Hays, Himes, Hooker, Hudspeth, 
Hull, Humphreys, Hutchinson, James, Jefferis of Nebraska, John- 
son of Mississippi, Johnson of South Dakota, Jones of Pennsyl- 
vania, Kahn, Kearns, Kendall, Kennedy, Kiess, Kincheloe, 
Kitchin, Kleczka, Knight, Knutson, Kreider, Kunz, Langley, 
Lawrence, Lea of California, Leatherwood, Lee of New York, 
Lehlbach, Lineberger, Longworth, Lyon, McArthur, McClintic, 
McFadden, McKenzie, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of 
Pennsylvania, MacGregor, Maloney, Mann, Mansfield, Mead, 
Michaelson, Michener, Mills, Montague, Moore of Illinois, 
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Morin, Newton of Missouri, Nolan, Norton, O’Brien, O'Connor, 
Ogden, Olpp, Osborne, Paige, Parker of New Jersey, Patterson 
of Missouri, Patterson of New Jersey, Perkins, Perlman, 
Peters, Petersen, Pou, Pringey, Quin, Radcliffe, Rainey of Ala- 
bama, Rainey of Illinois, Raker, Ransley, Reavis, Reber, Rhodes, 
Riddick, Riordan, Roach, Rodenberg, Rosenbloom, Rossdale, 
Rucker, Ryan, Sanders of Indiana, Sears, Shaw, Sisson, Slemp, 
Snyder, Stiness, Strong of Pennsylvania, Sullivan, Swing, Taylor 
of Arkansas, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of New Jersey, Ten Eyck, 
Thomas, Tinkham, Underhill, Vare, Volk, Ward of New York, 
Webster, Williams, Wilson, Wood of Indiana, Woodyard, and 
Wurzbach. 
So the bill was passed. 


The following is the record vote which was cast on the 
bill providing for the relief of women and children of 
Germany, as appears upon page 5021 of the Record of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. FisH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands the yeas 
and nays. Obviously there is a sufficient number, and the yeas 
and nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 240, nays 97, 
answered present 3, not voting 91, as follows: 

[Roll No. 70] 

Yeas, 240: Ackerman, Allen, Arnold, Bacharach, Barbour, Bark- 
ley, Beck, Beers, Begg, Berger, Black of New York, Boies, Boyce, 
Boylan, Britten, Browne of Wisconsin, Brumm, Buchanan, Buck- 
ley, Bulwinkle, Burdick, Burtness, Burton, Cable, Campbell, Can- 
field, Cannon, Carew, Casey, Celler, Clague, Clancy, Clarke of New 
York, Cleary, Cole of Iowa, Cole of Ohio, Colton, Connery, Cook, 
Cooper of Wisconsin, Cooper of Ohio, Corning, Cramton, Croll, 

D Darrow, Davey. 


Iowa, Dickstein, Dowell, Dyer, Eagan, Elliott, Evans of Iowa, Evans 
of Montana, Fairchild, Fairfield, Faust, Favrot, Fish, Fisher, Fitz- 
gerald, Foster, Frear, French, Fullbright, Fuller, Funk, Gardner 
of Indiana, Geran, Glatfelter, Goldsborough, Graham of Illinois, 
Green of Iowa, Greenwood, Griffin, Hadley, Hardy, Haugen, Hawes, 
Hawley, Hayden, Hickey, Hill of Washington, Hill of Maryland, 
Howard of Nebraska, Huddleston, Hudson, Hudspeth, Hull of 
Tennessee, Hull of Iowa, William E. Hull, Jacobstein, James, 
Johnson of Washington, Johnson of West Virginia, Jost, Kearns, 
Keller, Kent, Kerr, Ketcham, Kindred, King, Kopp, Kunz, Kurtz, 
Kvale, LaGuardia, Lampert, Larson of Minnesota, Lea of Califor- 
nia, Leatherwood, Lehibach, Lindsay, Linthicum, Little, Logan, 
Longworth, Lozier, McKenzie, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaugh- 
lin of Nebraska, McLeod, McSweeney, MacGregor, MacLafferty, 
Magee of New York, Major of Illinois, Major of Missouri, Manlove, 
Mansfield, Mapes, Mead, Michener, Miller of Washington, Milligan, 
Mills, Mooney, Moore of Illinois, Moore of Ohio, Moores 
of Indiana, Morehead, Morgan, Morin, Murphy, Nelson of Wiscon- 
sin, Newton of Missouri, Newton of Minnesota, O’Brien, O’Con- 
nell of New York, O’Connell of Rhode Island, O’Connor of Louisi- 
ana, O'Connor of New York, O'Sullivan, Oliver of New York, 
Paige, Parker, Patterson, Perkins, Perlman, Porter, Prall, Purnell, 
Ragon, Rainey, Raker, Ramseyer, Rathbone, Richards, Roach, 
Robinson of Iowa, Rogers of Massachusetts, Rogers of New Hamp- 
shire, Romjue, Rosenbloom, Rouse, Rubey, Sabath, Sanders of 
Indiana, Schafer, Schall, Scott, Sears of Nebraska, Seger, Shallen- 
berger, Sherwood, Shreve, Simmons, Sinclair, Sinnott, Sites, 
Smith, Speaks, Sproul of Illinois, Stedman, Stengle, Stephens, 
Strong of Kansas, Sweet, Swing, Tague, Thatcher, Thompson, 
Tilson, Timberlake, Treadway, Underwood, Upshaw, Vaile, Vin- 
cent of Michigan, Voigt, Wainwright, Watkins, Watres, Watson, 
Weaver, Wefald, White of Kansas, White of Maine, Williams of 
Michigan, Williamson, Wilson of Indiana, Wingo, Winslow, Win- 
ter, Wolff, Wood, Woodruff, Wurzbach, Wyant, Young. 

Nays, 97: Abernethy, Allgood, Almon, Andrew, Anthony, Aswell, 
Ayres, Bacon, Bankhead, Bell, Bixler, Black of Texas, Blanton, 
Bowling, Box, Brand of Ohio, Brand of Georgia, Browne of New 
Jersey, Browning, Busby, Butler, Byrnes of South Carolina, Byrns 
of Tennessee, Carter, Collier, Collins, Connally of Texas, Crisp, 
Curry, Davis of Tennessee, Deal, Dominick, Drane, Driver, Fleet- 
wood, Free, Freeman, Fulmer, Garrett of Texas, Gasque, Gibson, 
Harrison, Hastings, Hersey, Hill of Alabama, Hoch, Hooker, Hum- 
phreys, Jeffers, Johnson of Texas, Jones, Kincheloe, Lanham, Lank- 
ford, Larsen of Georgia, Lazaro, Lowrey, McDuffie, McKeown, Mc- 
Reynolds, McSwain, Martin, Moore of Georgia, Moore of Virginia, 
Nelson ef Maine, Oliver of Alabama, Park of Georgia, Parks of 
Arkansas, Peery, Quin, Rankin, Rayburn, Reece, Reed of Arkansas, 
Robsion of Kentucky, Salmon, Sanders of Texas, Sandlin, Sears of 
Florida, Snyder, Sproul of Kansas, Steagall, Swank, Taber, Taylor 
of West Virginia, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tillman, Tincher, Tucker, 
Underhill, Vinson of Georgia, Vinson of Kentucky, Williams of 
Texas, Wilson of Louisiana, Wilson of Mississippi, Woodrum, and 
Wright. 

Answered “present,” 3: Garrett of Tennessee, Kiess, Sumners 
of Texas. 

Not voting, 91: Aldrich, Anderson, Beedy, Bland, Bloom, Briggs, 
Chindblom, Christopherson, Clark of Florida, Connolly of Penn- 
sylvania, Dempsey, Doughton, Doyle, Drewry, Edmonds, Fenn, 
Predericks, Frothingham, Gallivan, Garber, Garner of Texas, Gif- 
ford, Gilbert, Graham of Pennsylvania, Greene of Massachusetts, 
Griest, Hammer, Holaday, Howard of Oklahoma, Morton D. Hull, 
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Johnson of Kentucky, Johnson of South Dakota, Kahn, Kelly, 
Kendall, Knutson, Langley, Leavitt, Lee of Georgia, Lilly, Line- 
berger, Luce, Lyon, McClintic, McFadden, McNulty, Madden, Ma- 
gee of Pennsylvania, Merritt, Michaelson, Miller of Illinois, Mon- 
tague, Morris, Morrow, Nolan, Oldfield Peavey, Phillips, Pou, 
Quayle, Ransley, Reed of New York, Reed of West Reid 
of Illinois, Sanders of New York, Schneider, Smithwick, Snell, 
Stalker, Stevenson, Strong of Pennsylvania, Sullivan, Sumners of 
Washington, Swoope, Taylor of Colorado, Taylor of Tennessee, 
Temple, Thomas of Kentucky, Tinkham, Tydings, Vare, Vestal, 
Ward of New York, Ward of North Carolina, Wason, Weller, Welsh, 
Wertz, Williams of Illinois, Yates, Zihlman. 
So the joint resolution was passed. 


Under leave I append herewith an editorial from the 
Boston Post of January 20, 1931, which clearly emphasizes 
the importance of action by Congress. 


FEED THE HUNGRY 


For the sake of suffering humanity the Congress should pass 
and the President should approve the $25,000,000 relief measure 
which the Senate yesterday finally embodied in the bill before it. 
The money should be turned over to the Red Cross at once. The 
Red Cross should spend a part or all of it as speedily as conditions 


warrant. 

In advocating this extraordinary procedure, the Post retains full 
Sympathy with the idea of the Red Cross, that its funds should 
be derived from popular subscriptions. The Post also recognizes 
that in normal times it is not the provinte of the Federal Govern- 
ment to undertake this form of relief. But it believes that a 
great emergency exists now and that the paramount object is to 
provide the money so urgently needed as soon as humanly pos- 
sible. Delay is likely to cause untold suffering and many deaths. 

It is midwinter now. Privation is reaching its peak. Destitution 
will certainly not decrease during the remainder of this month 
and during February or March. The admirable campaign of the 
Red Cross, now under way, will necessarily be a long slow job. 
Voluntary subscriptions will doubtless lag. And in the meantime, 
men, women, and children will be starving or through no 
fault of their own. Surely it is not to be said of this country that 
they will be permitted to suffer simply because the exercise of 
Government aid in this crisis may be designated as a dole, or 
because the idea of Government aid is considered a bad precedent. 
To the hungry, the ill-clad, and the miserable the immediate neces- 
sity of relief is of far greater import than the question as to where 
the money is coming from. 

If the House refuses to concur with the Senate provision or if 
the President vetoes the measure it will mean that long weeks 
must pass before the “ Greatest Mother” can feed and clothe and 
warm her hapless charges. There is doubtless need for every cent 
the Red Cross can raise in addition to the $25,000,000 the Govern- 
ment should donate. That $25,000,000 just about represents the 
cost of one cruiser. Which is more important, a new cruiser or 
alleviation of the oppressed? 

It may not be the “American idea,” this governmental assistance 
of the unfortunate. But it is the American idea to see to it that 
the richest nation does not turn its back on those who have the 
right to expect the benison of its abundance. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
When do we vote on these various amendments? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the proper con- 
struction of the agreement made last night is to vote on all 
the amendments in their proper order at the close of the 
two hours’ debate. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

I may be permitted to briefly revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include the roll calls on the bills to 
which I have referred and also an editorial from the Boston 
Post which was printed on January 20, a short editorial. 
- The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks and to include 
various roll calls and an editorial from the Boston Post. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. And would the gentleman also agree to 
include another editorial which was printed in another Post, 
the Washington Post, this morning? 

Mr. BYRNS. I shall not object to the gentleman doing 
that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would be, perhaps, embarrassing for 
me to insert a Washington Post editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, as I have had occasion before 
to call to the attention of the House, I chance to be the 
chairman of the committee to which legislation relating to 
the American Red Cross is referred, and so I feel some re- 
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sponsibility in connection therewith and believe it a result- 
ant duty to inform the House if I can as to what the pending 
proposals mean to this institution. 

The American Red Cross is fighting for its life. I am 
here to contribute what I can to the preservation of its life. 

We are confronted with a great problem, that of relief. 
It has two branches—that of relief for drought-stricken 
areas and, very much more considerable, that of relief in 
the urban centers. For a time the Red Cross was concerned 
with this problem only in connection with the first matter, 
that of the drought, but now the Senate brings in city relief 
by an amendment in which our concurrence is asked, thus 
greatly broadening the scope of the dangers threatening our 
noblest American institution. 

In the drought matter we have acted thoroughly, with 
reasonable promptness, and with sufficiency. We have made 
a great appropriation of $45,000,000 to lend to the stricken 
farmers. We have acted in other directions through appro- 
priations for the construction work of roads, rivers, and 
harbors, greatly increasing the amount of money that will be 
available in suffering districts for work in the next few 
months. 

In December I went to the chairman of the central com- 
mittee of the Red Cross and asked him what they could do. 
He told me they had $5,000,000 at command and if they 
needed more they would get it. 

That chairman has now come before the Appropriations 
Committee of the House and, with still more emphasis, has 
said if more money is needed they can get it. He says that 
if three times as much as is now contemplated by this cam- 
paign for $10,000,000 throughout the country should be 
needed, they will get it. 

This morning I received from my own city a letter report- 
ing to me it had doubled the quota allotted to it by the Red 
Cross. [Applause.] 

In face of that, men who are desiring to enlist public 
bounty in these matters are continually spreading abroad the 
report that the Red Cross can not raise funds. It came 
near not being able to do that. Its campaign came very 
near being wrecked by those who are spreading abroad the 
belief that for charity the people can and must resort to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Then there were summoned to restore confidence among 
the people the President of the Nation, ex-President Coolidge, 
and former Governor Smith, recently candidate of the 
Democratic Party for President, who with others, restored 
confidence, reassured the people, made clear to them that 
they could not evade their duty by recourse to the Treasury 
of the United States. Now, by leaps and bounds contribu- 
tions are coming in, and once more the people of the United 
States will show that great heart in which we take so much 
pride, the heart that attests the progress of civilization itself. 

To-day, in order to escape the facts, in order the more to 
befog the issue, we are confronted with the proposal that 
this $25,000,000 shall be distributed by the President or 
under his direction, wherever he sees fit. One amendment 
still contains that most dangerous feature found in the 
words “Red Cross”; the other amendment would give the 
President power unqualified, but therewith still greater grows 
the menace to every form of voluntary giving. 

In November in the British Parliament, in the face of 
stout opposition, demand was made and granted that the 
funds to be put at the command of the dole system should 
be increased to $350,000,000. In the first week of this month 
in Germany the Financial Minister announced his deter- 
mination to stop the dole and told the people of Germany 
that with it the nation could not survive. He said there 
were 4,000,000 people standing on the brink of despair, and 
the first remedy was to stop the system that it is now pro- 
posed to introduce here. Thus we find that in other coun- 
tries of the world, faced by similar crises, the lesson is, Do 
net resort to governmental charity.” 

But gentlemen say the Red Cross has previously made 
gifts to sufferers from disaster. It previously has cared for 
human suffering, and therefore should undertake that once 
again here. What were the circumstances? Shattered gov- 
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ernments; no organized charities; nobody to distribute 
money, even if it were to be had; distress beyond the power 
of any country to alleviate by itself—a vastly different situa- 
tion from that which prevails in this land of ours. Will 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] tell the Mem- 
bers of this House that he desires to suggest to us that 
Tennessee is in the same situation as was Russia? Will 
the gentleman from Arkansas rise and say that Arkansas is 
in the same situation as was Belgium? Thousands and mil- 
lions of our people are still in receipt of incomes that keep 
them from distress. Thousands and millions of our people 
can contribute from their own resources to the aid of their 
neighbors. 

It is a false issue that ought not be here introduced; false, 
because conditions are absolutely different. 

Let us proceed to the question of giving to those out of 
employment and in need in the cities. Twenty-five million 
dollars is.a driblet in comparison with what will have to be 
raised. Just think of what we already have done. Millions 
on millions of dollars appropriated here for public buildings, 
for highways, for rivers and harbors, for loans to the farm- 
ers of the South; millions on millions more by States and 
municipalities; literally billions in all for public and corpo- 
ration works to be undertaken. Contrast the enormous, the 
inconceivable total with the $25,000,000 driblet that is here - 
proposed. 

I do not desire to ascribe motives to anybody. I do not 
wish to say that this is done for political purposes. I do 
say it is done blindly, thoughtlessly, for some purpose that 
no man can fathom. If it is not done for politics, is it done 
for the purpose of socializing the Government, in bringing 
us to the pitch that England has reached, that Germany 
has reached, of resorting to the Public Treasury to succor 
those who are in distress? 

May that day never come when men shall forget their 
responsibilities as men rather than as voters! May the day 
never come when they shall be called upon, through the 
mechanical processes of tax gathering, to destroy all indi- 
vidual impulses toward charity. Remember that charity 
blesses not only him that gives but him that takes. You 
want to destroy the blessing which comes to him that gives, 
Instead of giving charity you want to pay charity. The very 
words of the phrase show its implications. Pay charity! 
I deny that should be the function of the Government of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, there are several good 
reasons why the Senate amendments should not be con- 
curred in. First, it is a challenge to the efficiency of the 
Red Cross organization. Those of us that listened to the 
testimony the other day were convinced of the fact that the 
Red Cross had assumed this responsibility, that they were 
meeting every demand, that they had all the available funds 
they needed; that if they did not have sufficient funds in 
their treasury now they knew of certain trust funds they 
already have upon which they could draw. 

They told us emphatically they were going to meet the 
demand and that they would meet it if it cost three times 
as much as the highest estimated demand at the present 
time. They also said they were giving the people in every 
locality the rations and the needs which the local committee 
from that locality said they should have. [Applause.] If 
the people do not know what is needed in those localities 
then it is not the fault of the Red Cross, because they are 
meeting every demand that is imposed upon them by those 
local committees. If that is the case then tell me why we 
should have this challenge made here, and this is a chal- 
lenge of the efficiency of the Red Cross organization. The 
man who votes to concur in the Senate amendment votes his 
challenge of the efficiency of an organization that has met 
every demand made upon it both in peace and in war. 
[Applause.] 4 

Not only that, but this is entirely different from the situa- 
tion that is being referred to here by various Members on 
the other side. When we voted money out of the Public 
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Treasury for the starving in Russia there was not a condition 
there such as we have in Arkansas now. Society is in an 
organized state in Arkansas. The State of Arkansas is func- 
tioning; its local units are functioning and there is no dis- 
organization there. In that State there is a place to which 
the people can go and have their demands met. Yet you are 
asking that we cast a vote of censure on the Red Cross or- 
ganization by saying to them, “ We are going to destroy you, 
take you out of the class of charitable organizations, and 
put you in a class where you are going to be dependent upon 
appropriations out of the Public Treasury.” I know of no 
greater blow that can be struck at the Red Cross organiza- 
tion. 

I want to say to you that this is not only my belief, but it 
is the belief of the highest officials of the Red Cross organi- 
zation who appeared before our committee. They say the 
only embarrassment they are having now is the fact that 
people are saying to them, We do not want to make our 
donations to the Red Cross if in turn you are going to 
accept funds out of the Public Treasury in order to carry 
out the program which you have carried out all these years, 
and carried out so well through private donations.” 

Now, one more thing. Why do we have these letters and 
these appeals read to Congress? Everyone knows that in the 
present state of condition you can always find some person 
who will write a letter of appeal. We have no suffering in 
Iowa. We have hardships, yes, but no suffering; and yet 
Members of the Iowa delegation receive these letters and ap- 
peals. The reason why people write these letters and appeals 
is because for some reason or other they do not want to go 
to the usual channels that are provided, and, therefore, they 
want to write to an authority higher up. 

Let me suggest to you that $25,000,000 would not start the 
relief of suffering in the United States. I was in New York 
City the other day. I know as little about New York City as 
any section of the United States, and yet I noticed in the 
public press that day that it raised $8,000,000 for the very 
purpose for which you are now asked to appropriate money 
out of the Treasury. One city alone raised $8,000,000. _ 

Let us vote for the motion made by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] to insist on our disagreement to 
the Senate amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hasrtincs]. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, everyone must appreciate 
the emergency which necessitates some form of relief. This 
country has never been confronted with such an acute con- 
dition as exists at present. It is not only state-wide—it is 
nation-wide. This acute condition has been in existence for 
more than a year. The general business depression has 
swept away the savings of thousands of people for a num- 
ber of years. The general depression, extending beyond the 
stock-market crash of October, 1929, has continued through- 
out the dreary months that followed. The end is not in sight. 
No one can predict with any degree of certainty when we 
will turn the corner in the road of business depression. 

Accentuating this, we had the most disastrous drought 
during the summer of 1930 ever experienced in our country. 
Twenty-one States were affected. 

In considering this emergency relief, in order to get a 
true picture of the situation in the drought-stricken area, 
we must keep in mind that because of the business depres- 
sion that has continued for the past two or three years the 
people in the drought-stricken areas were in a distressful 
financial condition before the loss of their crops in 1930. 
In the areas affected many had nothing to live upon. They 
had gradually sold off most of their cattle and hogs to meet 
their pressing financial obligations; they had retained only 
the most necessary livestock. Most of them had not been 
able to meet their obligations of the year before and were 
carried over by the banks and supply houses for the year 
1930. We must get this picture if we are to understand 
fully the situation in the drought-affected areas. The people 
were exhausted to begin with. ; 
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Recognizing the distressful condition of these people, ef- 
forts were made to relieve them, first, by making an appro- 
priation of $60,000,000 to make loans to those in dire dis- 
tress, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to accept 
crop mortgages as security. This contemplated a repayment, 
and experience has shown that from 75 to 90 per cent of 
such loans previously made under such circumstances have 
been repaid. This effort to relieve these people was con- 
temptuously denounced as a “dole.” The truth is, it was 
intended to be, and was, a loan extended to relieve suffering 
humanity. They were willing to make loans for “ feed ” for 
livestock, but were unwilling to make loans for “food” for 
starving women and children. 

When this effort failed to authorize loans to be made to 
supply “ food ” to those in distress, the Senate added amend- 
ment No. 144 to the Interior Department appropriation bill, 
which is as follows: 

There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000,000, to be imme- 
diately available and to be expended by the American National 
Red Cross for the purpose of supplying food, medicine, medical 
aid, and other essentials to afford adequate human relief in the 
present national emergency, to persons otherwise unable to pro- 
cure the same. Any portion of this appropriation unexpended on 
rhein 80, 1932, shall be returned to the Treasury of the United 

This amendment provides for an appropriation of $25,- 
000,000, making it immediately available, which is to be 
expended through the National Red Cross to afford ade- 
quate human relief in the present national emergency. 

This clearly shows that no effort was made to embarrass 
anyone, and the Red Cross was selected because of its 
nation-wide organization, its experience in relief work, and 
it expressed the confidence of Congress in that organization. 

It is not apparent why this organization could not expend 
this money to be appropriated from the Federal Treasury 
with the same care and efficiency as if the same were col- 
lected through public subscriptions. However, inasmuch as 
the head of the National Red Cross has appeared before 
the committee and has stated that his organization did 
not want to assume the responsibility of accepting this 
money, to be used for relief purposes, I will vote for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Taytor] substituting the President of the United States 
for the Red Cross, so that if the money is appropriated it 
may be placed at the disposal of the President to be by 
him disbursed, through such agencies as he may choose, 
for the relief of suffering humanity, if it be found that other 
relief is not adequate to meet the situation. 

Congress will adjourn on March 4. In my judgment 
there should be some fund, definite in amount, which may 
be drawn upon to meet the situation in the event it is found 
that voluntary subscriptions may prove inadequate. For 
my part I am willing to place this money at the disposal 
of the President of the United States and trust him to 
select such agencies as he may think best fitted to perform 
the services to extend this relief. 

It was attempted to be argued before the committee that 
the National Red Cross was able to handle the situation. It 
was stated by its chairman, Mr. Payne, that his organiza- 
tion had approximately $3,000,000 available for expendi- 
tures for this relief work at the present time. That there 
had been expended to January 27, 1931, the sum of $2,860,- 
994.60. Relief had been extended to 959,000 people. It was 
estimated by the chairman of the Red Cross that the peak 
would be reached in January, 1931, and the chairman 
roughly estimated that there would be 1,000,000 people 
needing assistance through his organization. 

When an effort was made to get more accurate or de- 
tailed information upon which this opinion was based irri- 
tation was exhibited, and the record does not disclose the 
detailed information that Congress should have as to the 
number of people who would probably need relief in any 
locality of the country. Figures were given as to the num- 
ber that had been relieved in certain localities, but no 
accurate survey has been made showing the number of 
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county in any State in the United States. 

It is true 57,000 families have been assisted in Arkansas, 
and it is estimated that 50,000 more families will need 
assistance in that State, but when inquiry was made as to 
the number in any one county it disclosed that no accurate, 
dependable survey had been made that would justify the 
statement as to how many people would probably need 
relief in any locality in any State throughout the United 
States. 

It was estimated that the 57,000 families in Arkansas 

. would average five to a family, making 285,000 persons 
being cared for there at the present time. It was esti- 
mated that perhaps 50,000 more families would need relief, 
which would run the number up to approximately half a 
million people in one State. 

The chairman of the Red Cross placed his estimate at 
1,000,000 people, but I want to repeat, in order to emphasize 
it, that this is a general estimate and that no detailed 
survey has been made with the figures added together so 
as to aggregate that many people. 

Testimony was offered as to the number of pounds of 
food with which people were supplied. It was stated that 
upon the blank forms provided by the Red Cross orders 
were given on supply houses and stores for this food. In- 
quiry disclosed that the amount furnished per person for 

30 days averaged from 101 to 120 pounds, and that the 
average cost per person per month of 30 days was $2 per 
month. Remember that this is 634 cents per day per per- 
son, which is 2% cents per meal. In our estimates for 
feeding prisoners in Federal penitentiaries we appropriate 
on a basis of 29 cents per day. In justification of this small 
amount, statements of some three or four persons from Ar- 
kansas were introduced to the effect that this was the usual 
amount supplied to farmers in that State by supply houses 
which made a business of taking care of farmers during 
the crop season. 

Now here is the fallacy of such a comparison. We must 
remember that we are experiencing the worst business de- 
pression we have had in a number of years in this country. 
The funds of these farmers have been entirely depleted. 
Ordinarily every farmer who is in the habit of being cared 
for by the banks and supply houses and stores during the 
crop season has some supplies of food stored up, in addi- 
tion to that which is advanced to him, and hence it has 
only been necessary for him to make arrangements with 
the supply houses for food to supplement the supplies he 
has at home. It is ordinarily only necessary to make 
arrangements to purchase sugar, coffee, and certain other 
supplies. Practically every farmer usually has his own feed 
and has killed some hogs and stored up the meat. Many 
have a cow which affords milk for the family. Practically 
all of them usually have some food supplies on hand. 

What is the situation now: In the extreme drought- 
stricken areas very little was raised and the farmers were 
compelled to sacrifice too much of what they raised in order 
to meet their very pressing financial obligations. This re- 
sulted in the depletion of their supplies far below the ordi- 
nary average year. They had literally scraped the bottom 
of the flour barrel before any relief was extended to them. 
The testimony discloses that many of them, in their dire 
distress, were living on rabbits. Of course, if they had any 
supplies at home they would not be driven to that extremity. 
The truth is that many of them have no supplies at all at 
home to supplement, and therefore must depend upon secur- 
ing all of their supplies from some other source to feed their 
starving families. Again, during the average year, when the 
business depression is not so great, nearly every farmer can 
find some little employment during the crop season from 
which he can secure a small amount of money, but the busi- 
ness depression is so great there is no opportunity for such 
employment. So it is clearly apparent that it is not a fair 
comparison to say that the Red Cross is furnishing those 
in need of relief with supplies either in quantity or value 
equal to those upon which the farmers live upon during 
the average crop season. 
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made into meal to make bread. It is urged that some of 
them had a small quantity of green stuff. I challenge the 
experience of anyone to convince anyone that there is any 
sufficient amount of green stuff during the months of Janu- 
ary and February which would in any measure relieve the 
suffering of the people. 

I do not believe that 624 cents per day per person, or 
23% cents per meal, is sufficient to nourish people who are 
attempting to make a crop during this coming season. They 
may subsist upon it. They may not die of starvation, but it 
is unthinkable that the Congress of the United States would 
sit idly by and permit our own people to be impoverished 
to the extent of compelling the people in these drought- 
stricken areas to live upon 623 cents per day. 

It was stated that in my State of Oklahoma, 69,700 people 
were being fed. The man from that State who was called 
before the committee, had only been there two weeks. 
Inquiry was made for detailed information from various 
counties, but none could be given. 

I repeat, that we can not reply upon such indefinite state- 
ments. If each of the 3,500 chapters, through the 12,500 
branches of the Red Cross, had made a careful survey and 
communicated that through the various State headquarters, 
then Congress would have had dependable infoymation as 
to whether or not adequate relief could be given to the suf- 
fering people throughout the country without the necessity 
of an appropriation by Congress. 

The Associated Press carries many stories of suffering in 
drought-stricken areas. A dispatch from Little Rock, Ark., 
by the United Press, dated January 27, stated that approxi- 
mately 400,000 persons in Arkansas are in need of assistance. 

The dispatches show that the State of Arkansas recog- 
nizes the very great suffering of her citizens and legislation 
is pending in that State authorizing a bond issue of 
$15,000,000 to aid in this great emergency. In my own 
State of Oklahoma, there is pending, if there has not already 
been enacted, legislation appropriating $400,000 to purchase 
seed to in part relieve suffering in that State. 

It must be remembered that because of the business de- 
pression many business houses and banks in the drought- 
stricken areas have failed and farmers are unable to pay 
their taxes, and because they have been unable to collect all 
the taxes the several States are not in as good position to 
assist financially as they were when business conditions 
generally were different. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Marvel, Ark., dated 
January 28, is as follows: 

One meal a day, consisting usually of bread and molasses and 
perhaps beans or plain salt pork, is what the average drought- 
sufferer’s family gets out of what the Red Cross gives him. 

I am not criticizing the Red Cross, but quote this to indi- 
cate my fears of the inability of the Red Cross to afford 
adequate relief from voluntary contributions. 

A survey made by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
during the first week in December, 1930, at the request of 
the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment esti- 
mates that the number of unemployed in the United States 
at that time was between 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 persons. 

It is answered that we have made extraordinary appropri- 
ations for road work, river and harbor work, and the con- 
struction of public buildings. I supported these appropria- 
tions, but they will afford only a small amount of work in 
certain localities where the money is expended. Most of the 
river and harbor work is done by contract and the contractors 
employ regular crews. The same is largely true of road 
work, though there is more opportunity for the employment 
of unskilled labor in the building of roads than in river and 
harbor work. However, the amount to be expended in road 
construction under emergency legislation can not afford any- 
thing like adequate relief through the employment of a large 
number of persons in many of these drought-stricken areas. 

Let me repeat that my fears are that because of the nation- 
wide business depression and because of the dire distress 
in the drought-stricken areas, and because of unemployment, 
estimated, after a careful survey, of approximately 5,000,000; 
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people, that voluntary contributions will not be forthcoming 
sufficient to meet the situation, and for that reason I believe 
some emergency fund should be provided for, and since the 
Red Cross does not want to assume the responsibility of dis- 
bursing it, I believe that fund should be placed in the hands 
of the President of the United States to distribute through 
such agency as he may select for the relief of the destitute. 

From the beginning of our Government Congress has not 
hesitated to make appropriations from the Federal Treasury, 
not only for relief in our own country but for the relief of 
suffering humanity in foreign countries as well. 

Time after time appropriations have been made for the 
relief of Mississippi flood sufferers, and these were not criti- 
cized as “doles.” They were for the purpose of relieving 
distress, and that is the exact object of the amendment 
under consideration. 

On May 24, 1897, $50,000 was appropriated for the pur- 
chasing and furnishing of food, clothing, and medicines for 
destitute citizens of the United States in Cuba. That was an 
emergency. So is this. 

By act of December 18, 1897, $200,000 was appropriated for 
destitute persons in the mining regions of Alaska. That was 
for the relief of distress. It was not a “ dole.” 

By the act of March 3, 1899, $100,000 was appropriated for 
subsistence supplies to be issued to the destitute people of 
Cuba. That was not a “dole.” Why should we not care 
for our own people as generously out of the Public Treasury? 

By the act of May 13, 1902, Congress appropriated $200,000 
for destitute people of the French West Indies on account of 
the eruption of Mount Pelee. That was an act of humanity. 
That is exactly what we are trying to do through this legisla- 
tion, to afford human relief to our own people. 

We took care of the San Francisco earthquake and fire 
sufferers through an appropriation of $2,500,000. 

I do not criticize these appropriations, but am only at- 
tempting to draw a comparison. 

We distributed provisions, clothing, medicines, and so 
forth, to the people of Jamaica through the act of January 
18, 1907. 

By the act of January 5, 1909, we appropriated $800,000 
for the suffering and destitute people of Italy, caused by 
the Messina earthquake. I submit that we should be as 
generous with the people of our own country who have 
suffered so terribly because of the drought and the business 
depression. 

By the act of February 25, 1919, we appropriated $100,- 
000,000 as a revolving fund for furnishing food to the people 
of Europe. What we are trying to do through this legisla- 
tion is to be as generous to our own people and as careful 
of their needs, and are trying to place in the hands of the 
President a fund of $25,000,000, to be used in his judgment 
if other means of relief are found to be inadequate. Some 
of the Members of the House and Senate to-day voted for 
the act of February 25, 1919. Surely those who voted for 
that appropriation can not vote against this amendment. 

By the act of December 22, 1921, an expenditure of 
$20,000,000 was authorized from the funds of the United 
States Grain Corporation for the purchase of food for the 
people of Russia. Remember, this is a country that the 
Government of the United States does not recognize, and 
yet not only by this act but by the additional act of Janu- 
ary 20, 1922, $4,000,000 additional was appropriated for the 
transfer of surplus medical supplies to American organiza- 
tions for Russian relief. 

I am not criticizing these appropriations. I am inviting 
attention to them. Shall we extend relief to those in dis- 
tress in foreign countries and then withhold it from those 
in our midst under the criticism that it is a dole”? 

By the act of February 24, 1925, a credit of $6,017,069.03 
in Army accounts was voted for the people of Japan. I am 
not criticizing that act, but we have sufferers in our own 
country we are seeking to relieve through the amendment 
under discussion. 

By the act of December 21, 1928, $6,000,000 was appro- 
priated for agriculture and $2,000,000 for schoolhouses and 
$100,000 for seeds in Porto Rico because of the hurricane. 
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This was not a “dole,” but was for human relief and for 
rehabilitation. 

An additional appropriation was made on January 22, 
1930, of $2,000,000 for rebuilding of schools and $1,000,000 
for loans to coffee planters in Porto Rico. 

The instances cited are only a few of the many placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD on January 26, 1931, showing the 
appropriations made by Congress for the relief of humanity 
similar to the one involved in this amendment. 

It is not my purpose to embarrass the Red Cross. If 
that organization is of the opinion that it can not accept 
an appropriation by Congress for the relief of suffering . 
humanity, then in my judgment the amendment should be 
so changed as to place the responsibility upon the President 
of the United States and permit him to select his own agency 
to distribute it. 

In our debt settlements with foreign countries, upon the 
pleas of their inability to meet their obligations, we remitted 
$10,705,618,006.90, 

We are in the midst of the worst business depression ever 
experienced in the history of our Nation. We have approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 people unemployed, and have experienced 
the worst and most extensive drought this country has ever 
had, covering large areas in 21 States, yet when we attempt 
to make sure that adequate relief is to be extended to suffer- 
ing humanity in our own country it is criticized as a “ dole.” 

My preference was to increase the appropriation of - 
$45,000,000 to be loaned to farmers to purchase “ seed, feed, 
and fertilizer,” so as to include “ food.” If “food” had been 
included, and the amount increased to $60,000,000, I do not 
believe there would have been any necessity for this amend- 
ment. We authorize loans to feed “ work stock” and deny 
loans to purchase food for hungry children. We feed chil- 
dren in Europe but it is a “dole” to feed them at home. 
Experience has shown that a large percentage of such loans 
are repaid. The people throyghout the country are in very 
great distress, but we have had no adequate survey made to 
show the number who may need relief. We are uncertain 
whether the Red Cross and other charitable organizations 
will be able to collect, through voluntary contributions, 
sufficient money to care for the situation. Being of this 
opinion, I am unwilling by my vote to permit Congress to 
adjourn without placing at the disposal of the President 
of the United States, to be used in his discretion, and 
through such agencies as he may select, a sum which will 
be adequate to meet any contingencies that may arise. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield eight minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort]. 

Mr, FORT, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
reference has been made by the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Byrns] to the action of the Congress and the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the past in appropriating 
funds for the relief of distress in foreign nations. The fact 
remains, however, that in making those appropriations the 
principle was recognized and continued that the handling 
of moneys for the relief of necessity was a volunteer under- 
taking to be undertaken by those who, out of the charita- 
ble impulses of their hearts, desired so to do. Nor do they 
mention the fact that at that time it was impossible to 
raise the needed funds by private charity for foreign use. 
The gentlemen who now want to have the Government ap- 
propriate these funds have overlooked the fact that the 
Red Cross, under the administration of the present Presi- 
dent of the United States, with voluntary contributions and 
volunteer service at the time of the Mississippi flood, han- 
dled an almost equally serious condition in the very terri- 
tory from which the demand for relief now comes, and 
secured every dollar it sought from individual subscribers. 
The situation was handled without Government appropria- 
tion for relief, and was handled to the complete satisfaction 
of the neighborhood affected. 

What is the real issue to-day? It is not the fear on the 
part of any man on either side of the aisle that all the 
money which may be needed will not be forthcoming. from 
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the American people to relieve all distress which exists or 
may develop among American citizens. 

It is therefore not a question of getting the funds; it is a 
question of the method by which the funds are to be raised. 
The question is simply whether we are going to rely upon 
the American people to take care of need by voluntary con- 
tribution according to the dictates of their hearts and their 
generous impulses, or whether we are going to substitute 
the method of raising charitable funds by the lash of the 
tax collector. 

The Red Cross has never failed in its history to get every 
dollar it said it needed, and more. Why, when it is busily 
engaged in raising funds, should we put in its way the hurdle 
of political interference? There is not a Member on either 
side of this House who believes that funds are more wisely 
handled by poor and alms departments or by other Govern- 
ment agencies than by the Red Cross with its unfailing 
record of so handling moneys intrusted to it as not to offend 
the proud or reward the beggar. Are we to-day to say 
that the Red Cross can not get the money? Then we slur 
the emotions and the generosity of the American people. 
This may be said in some other legislative body, but the 
Members of the House of Representatives are the repre- 
sentatives of the people. [Applause.] Do we want to say 
that the people we represent will not come to the aid of 
fellow Americans in distress? 

Do we want to raise as the standard to control the conduct 
of this Nation in every future catastrophe the idea that 
there will be no aid unless some Member arises on the floor 
here, and if he does not some Senator will at the other end 
of the Capitol, and introduce a bill for an appropriation. 
It will take but this one measure to establish a vicious 
precedent to destroy the morale of the superb Red Cross 
organization by tinging its unselfish volunteer service with 
the color of politics and the draft; to substitute the hard 
principle of the tax-raised dole for the fine and discriminat- 
ing emotion of a generous people. 

I say to this House with all solemnity, and I say it based 
on an effort two days this week to raise money for the Red 
Cross, that the very pendency of this legislation is the one 
threat to the securing of the funds. When this House has, 
to-day, as I hope and believe it will, emphatically told the 
people of the United States that we, the Representatives of 
those people, know that their hearts will produce all that is 
needed, the funds will roll in, in measure exceeding the 
need. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
‘utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, I believe the hearings yesterday 
before the Appropriations Committee demonstrated to the 
country for the first time that the Red Cross of America is 

‘giving no relief and intends to give no relief in the cities 
{of this country. I am sure this position was not known by 
our people—that even the $10,000,000 fund which is now 
being collected by the Red Cross will be used solely for the 
| country districts and not one penny for relief in the cities. 
| For one, I am interested to learn this fact, and I think 
it will astound the people in the cities of the country to 
‘learn that in spite of the millions of dollars which they con- 
tribute annually to the Red Cross of this country none of 
that money is spent in the cities of the Nation. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is being raised in the cities. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, of New York. It is being raised practi- 
cally entirely in the cities, with the aid of the leading men of 
the cities, and I am also sure that these leading men of the 
cities, whose names have been mentioned on the floor to-day, 
themselves do not know that all the funds they are beseech- 
ing their neighbors to contribute will be entirely expended 
far from the homes of the contributors. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Would New York accept any of 
this money? 
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Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. New York, as a city, can 
take care of herself, but I am talking about the astounding 
disclosure that every charitable agency is giving relief in the 
city of New York except the Red Cross. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I want to know if New York 
would accept this money? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. New York City would not 
take the money as a municipality. The charitable organiza- 
tions in New York City, except the Red Cross, are doing what 
they can to relieve the unprecedented situation. z 

Judge Payne yesterday stated—and I feel you want to be 
fair about this—that he was not opposed to such appro- 
priations from the Government for relief. He was per- 
fectly willing that the money be turned over to other agen- ' 
cies, but he upheld the President in refusing to agree that 
the Red Cross should handle it. It may be only incidental 
that the President of the United States, who is the honorary’ 
president of the Red Cross, appointed Judge Payne as active: 
head of that organization. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Judge Payne stated directly that it was: 
his opinion that the appropriation would not only be de- 
structive to the Red Cross but to other agencies doing 
relief work. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The judge never said any- 
thing of the kind as to other agencies. Of course, we have 
different interpretations upon recent reports and hearings. 
In the statement which the gentleman from Michigan in- 
serted in the Recorp as to what Judge Payne held there was 
the complaint made that the Red Cross could not hand 
over the money to other agencies. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] remedies this defect 
and permits that to be done. 

Why, the Red Cross has chapters in each and every city; 
the Red Cross expects and receives contributions from every 
city; the Red Cross has beautiful buildings in our cities, 
built entirely from contributions of the people of those 
cities; yet Judge Payne time and time again repeats, “ We 
are not giving any relief in the cities and don't intend to.” 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I yield. 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. Does not the gentleman think that 
New York would much prefer to relieve unemployment, 
distress, and possible starvation from its own resources than 
to draw money from the Federal Treasury for that purpose? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. New York is not asking 
the Federal Treasury to contribute anything. The reason 
I am on my feet is to express my surprise at the frank atti- 
tude of the organization, which for a number of years has 
led people to believe it was interested in relief everywhere, 
that it is only concerned with suffering in the rural districts. 
Many of us have believed for years that its work extended to 
every hamlet and city throughout the world. 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. Is it a fact that the people of New York 
have raised $8,000,000 that is being used by other agencies 
for this purpose? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes; through every agency 
I understand now except the Red Cross. 

Recently one of the wealthiest citizens of Chicago left 
some hundreds of millions of dollars, and an ex-President 
of the United States and an ex-Governor of New York and 
other gentlemen were appointed trustees to allot the sum to 
various organizations throughout the country. 

The Red Cross was included in the allotment, under the 
firm belief, I am sure, that the money would be used, 
throughout our country and not merely in the rural sections. 

Now, I do not know what the people of America will think 
about this belated admission of the Red Cross. Surely it 
must be a revelation to them when Judge Payne says that 
no help has been or will be given in any city in the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). The time 
of the gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield eight minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I wish, in the first place, to call attention to the 
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parliamentary situation. In the event that the motion pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Michigan prevails, this amend- 
ment, together with all of the others, will go to the Senate 
in disagreement. If the Senate does not recede, it will come 
back here again for an expression as to your further advice 
to the conferees. So, if there is anyone here who has any 
doubt, in the event that there is a disagreement, about 
having another vote, you can disabuse your mind of it. 

It has been said here by the gentleman who just left the 
floor that the cities are getting no benefit from this relief, 
and that they should have a benefit. 

I say to you that when Judge Payne was on the witness 
stand, and when he had been detailing how his agency was 
operating throughout the country, and how it had under- 
taken to care for the distressed in the drought regions 
throughout the country, I asked him the question as to 
what he meant by “country.” He says, “I mean all those 
places that are not taken care of by the cities themselves.” 
And he cited this notable example, to my very great surprise, 
that Birmingham, Ala., of all the cities of any consequence 
in the Nation, had not been taking care of its own. The Red 
Cross, finding that was true, went into Alabama and did the 
work so much needed there. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I just want to correct the gentle- 
man’s statement. The National Red Cross has not con- 
tributed as much as one penny to relief in Birmingham. 

Mr. WOOD. The gentleman is mistaken. I do not yield 
any further. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I know what I am talking about. 

Mr. WOOD. I would rather take the word of Judge 
Payne 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But I have his word. 

Mr. WOOD. No; the gentleman has not. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Oh, yes; and I have it in writing, 
signed with his signature. 

Mr. WOOD. Whether that be true or not, if Judge Payne 
was mistaken about it, yet Judge Payne says that they give 
relief wherever there is no other source of relief, and he 
says, with reference to going into these cities, that there has 
not been one single word come to the Red Cross organiza- 
tion but that the needs were being taken care of in all these 
cities. In New York City they have fifty-odd organiza- 
tions giving help. It is taken care of in the city of Indian- 
apolis. A business man was here the other day from that 
town and told me that by reason of their complete organ- 
ization in the city of Indianapolis if there was anyone 
there who went hungry, it was his or her own fault, for 
there was ample provision to take care of them. I say to 
you, ladies and gentlemen, that never since the sun began 
to shine was any country so blessed with an organization 
for the relief of distress as we are with the Red Cross 
[applause] and as has been said here, and I repeat it, are 
we to destroy this greatest agency that we have? We will 
not only destroy the Red Cross if we open up the coffers of 
the United States Treasury, because there will be no further 
contributions, but we will destroy others. It will destroy 
likewise the community chests in all the great centers of 
this country. The cities of this country are amply able 
and amply organized to take care of this distress. There is 
need of it in the country, because of the fact that there is 
no organization there, and in consequence this charitable 
organization, this agency of mercy, this agency whose only 
purpose is to relieve distress, goes everywhere, into every 
nook and cranny. They do not wait for a man who is 
hungry to go to them, because there are some men and 
women in this country who would starve rather than apply 
for charity. They hunt them up and they deliver the char- 
ity to them in such a way that they will not feel ashamed 
to accept it. 

It has been said by those who have preceded me that 
Judge Payne testified and iterated and reiterated that they 
were able to take care of this problem even though it cost 
three times more than the highest estimate made by any- 
one. For 50 years and more they have met every emer- 
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gency they have been called upon to meet, in time of war 
and in time of peace. They have never failed. And to the 
credit of the American people who are the supporters of 
the Red Cross be it said that they have never failed to 
respond to a single appeal made by that organization. In 
this emergency, dire as it may be, shall we destroy not only 
the benefit of this institution for the emergency at pres- 
ent but for the ones that are to come? This is not the last 
emergency that we will have to meet; this is not the last 
disaster that will come upon our people. I think it is 
unfair upon the part of those that have been appealing 
to the Members of this House that this should be paid out 
of the Treasury, to refer to what has been done in respect 
to foreign countries. There are gentlemen here who are 
before me who were in Germany and Belgium and Russia 
during the trying days over there when we opened up our 
coffers, when we opened up our charity box, and sent money 
layishly over there to relieve distress. Those people over 
there did not have a single cent; they did not have a single 
pound of meat; they did not have a single pound of flour. 
They had no organized government. That was quite a dif- 
ferent question from what is presented o us by the State 
of Arkansas, which seems to be the worst of all States. 
There is organized government there. Everyone is in his 
own home. The State of Arkansas is doing now what every 
one of these States ought to do. The State of Oklahoma 
has already voted $400,000 to take care of her own. The 
State of Arkansas in the lower branch of her legislature 
has passed a resolution appropriating $15,000,000 to take 
care of her own. [Applause.] That is what every one of 
these States ought to do. I would hate to think that the 
credit of Oklahoma, the credit of Kentucky, the credit of 
Arkansas, or the credit of any of these States has been 
ruined, and it is to the credit of these people that they are 
now taking such steps as may be necessary to take care of 
their own. 

I call attention now to what has been said by somebody 
here that no attempt has ever been made by this Congress 
to appropriate money for this purpose. It was made. It 
was made during the administration of Grover Cleveland 
for the of aiding distress in the State of Texas, 
and I call attention to what he said in vetoing the bill: 

The friendliness and charity of our countrymen can always be 
relied upon to relieve their fellow citizens in misfortune. This 
has been repeatedly and quite lately demonstrated. Federal aid 
in such cases encourages the expectation of paternal care on the 
part of the Government and weakens the sturdiness of our na- 

tional character, while it prevents the indulgence among our 
people of that kindly sentiment and conduct which strengthens 
the bonds of a common brotherhood. 

That is the spirit that we ought to exercise here to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I have not the time. There is just one 


‘thing more I want to call attention to. Judge Payne thinks 


that an attempt of the character that is proposed by these 
amendments is paralyzing the Red Cross. 

I want to call attention to this. Mr. Bacon asked him: 

Mr. Payne, the Red Cross has never yet failed in the half cen- 
tury of its history? 

Mr. Payne. Never. 

Mr. Bacon. And if Congress does not interfere too much, it is 
not going to fail now? 

Mr. Payne. Absolutely not. All we pray is that you let us alone 
and let us do the job, and if we do not do it, kick us. 

[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield that I may 
offer an amendment as a substitute to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman can do it in 
his own time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LaGuarpra] offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. La vannra as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by Mr. Brrns: Page 129, line 18, after the 
word “the,” strike out the remainder of the line and the words 
i an Red Cross,” in line 19, and insert in lieu thereof the 
40 Distributed by the President of the United States in his dis- 
cretion to national, charitable, welfare, fraternal, or religious or- 
ganizations in amounts equal to the amount raised and expended 
by such organization.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, personally I would rather 
vote for an outright appropriation, but I want to give my 
colleagues on the Republican side of the House an oppor- 
tunity to vote for something. I want to see my side of 
the aisle do something in this crisis besides voting no. 

There is no logic in the argument and there is no justifi- 
cation for the cry that has been raised that private charity 
and Government aid are inconsistent. The two are parallel, 
and have been cooperating and coordinating within the 
United States, the State governments, and in every city in 
this country for many, many years. There are private hos- 
pitals and municipal hospitals in every city of the United 
States. There are private recreation centers and public recre- 
ation centers—one maintained by public funds, the other 
supported by private charities. Privately maintained health 
centers do not conflict with municipal or State health cen- 
ters. Municipal milk stations do not prevent private charity 
from contributing to their own milk stations. There is not 
a social or welfare work that is not so paralleled. That is 
simply an alibi to justify a refusal to meet actual conditions. 

Gentlemen, you may vote down this amendment, you may 
even vote it down when it comes back from conference, but 
just as sure as you are sitting here to-day, we will be here 
in the hot months of the summer appropriating a much 
larger amount for this very purpose. 

There is destitution all over the country. The Govern- 
ment must provide relief. 

I have always had a very high regard for the Red Cross. 
They have rendered signal services in the past. I admired 
their great work during the war. The American Red Cross 
is an American institution belonging to all the American 
people and not to the central committee. I went into the 
committee the other day when I heard the chairman of the 
Red Cross was to testify. I wanted to hear the representa- 
tive of this great humanitarian organization. I entered that 
room almost with reverence, and instead of hearing a Sa- 
maritan I found a statistician. You can not treat this 
subject of human distress as you treat cold statistics. The 
Census Bureau now indicates that there are over 5,000,000 
unemployed persons in this country, which means from 15,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 people in need. There are from three 
to four dependents on each unemployed. Gentlemen, do 
you realize what that means? Twenty million people in 
need, and some would treat the problem as cold statistics. 
Gentlemen stand here and talk about State rights, and the 
great alleged spokesman of the White House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Fort], comes here and tells us 
just what we must do. 

Let me say to the gentleman from New Jersey, who is close 
to the White House and who, some people believe, speaks for 
the White House, that whoever is advising the President had 
better advise him on the real conditions of the country and 
invoke some of that great human heart that the people of 
America believe that Herbert Hoover has. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] quoted Presi- 
dent Cleveland, that suffering and distress made men sturdy 
and therefore created a better brotherhood of men. Let me 
refer the gentleman from Indiana to a higher authority. I 
ask the gentleman from Indiana to read St. Luke, tenth 
chapter, twenty-fifth verse, and learn there the story of the 
Samaritan. Does the gentleman from Indiana remember 
when the mean little politician, the smart lawyer, endeav- 
ored to embarrass Jesus Christ? 

Does not the gentleman remember how the lawyer tried 
to make fine distinctions and arguments against the teach- 
ings of the Master? 

Christ had been preaching brotherly love, and the lawyer 
tried to embarrass him with trick questions. Very similar to 
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the distinction being made to-day between private charity 
and Government aid. The questions remind one of constitu- 
tional arguments urged against the Government aiding the 
needy in the midst of a national crisis. Let me quote from 
the twenty-fifth verse of the tenth chapter of St. Luke: 

And behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted him, 
saying Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” And 
He answering said, Thou shalt love * * thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

And the lawyer then asked, “ Who is my neighbor?” And 
Jesus, answering, said: “A man was once going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, when he fell into the hands of robbers, 
who stripped him of everything and beat him and went 
away, leaving him half dead. As it chanced, a priest was 
going down by that road. He saw the man, but passed by on 
the opposite side. A Levite, too, did the same; he came up 
to the spot but, when he saw the man, passed by on the 
opposite side. But a Samaritan, traveling that way, came 
upon the man, and, when he saw him, he was moved with 
compassion. He went to him and bound up his wounds, 
dressing them with oil and wine, and then put him on his 
own mule and brought him to an inn and took care of him. 
The next day he took out 4 shillings and gave them to the 
innkeeper. ‘Take care of him,’ he said, ‘and whatever 
ae you may spend I will myself repay you on my way 

c J” 

“Now which do you think of these three men,” asked 
Jesus, “ proved himself a neighbor to the man who fell into 
robbers’ hands? ” ‘ 

“The one that took pity on him,” was the answer; on 
which Jesus said, Go and do the same yourself.” 

That is all my amendment does; it provides that “we do 
so ourselves.” Let the American Red Cross and other or- 
ganizations continue raising funds and carrying on the 
good work. Let the Government do likewise. Why should 
not the Government do something to help in this period of 
distress? 


Why should we hesitate? I have listed here 93 instances 
where Congress appropriated money for direct relief, start- 
ing in 1803 and continuing down to 1930. I will not en- 
cumber the Record with this list now because I put it in 
the hearing before the Committee on Agriculture the other 
day. There are 93 separate instances. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. LaGuarpra] has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from New York 
two additional minutes, without any indorsement of his 
position. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] could only express himself as he feels down in 
the bottom of his heart, he would be appropriating sufficient 
funds to take care of all the destitute people of this coun- 
try. LApplause.] 

The Red Cross stated they would do nothing in the cities. 
Why not? If the Red Cross, or any organization, can choose 
where they will operate—all the more reason for appropria- 
tions to help everywhere. 

All we hear is charity, charity, charity. Is there no such 
thing as a right to assistance? If charity is to do all— 
charity can elect whom they shall help. How about that? 
If educational institutions are to be supported by charity, 
and needy people dependent entirely on private charity and 
infant care at the mercy of charity, will not the people con- 
trolling these charities not very soon have greater powers 
than the Government? Are destitute Americans, self-re- 
specting Americans, willing workers, to beg on bended knees 
for charity in this critical hour of need? I say this condi- 
tion has gotten beyond charity, and the Government must 
step in. I say if you do not provide funds to-day, you will 
do it at a later day. Money and more money is needed to 
supplement all that the Red Cross and other organizations 
now have to give relief all over this country where it is 
needed. If my city does not need any relief, so much the 
better; there will be so much more for other cities. But I 
say my city does need relief. They are doing what they can. 
There are hundreds of thousands of unemployed. They do 
not have homes. They are tenants. They do not have food. 
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They do not have the facilities that people in the country 
have. They must have help. We are making a mistake in 
trying to draw these fine distinctions at this time, when 
| here are 93 instances where Congress has appropriated 
‘money. 

I hope that one of the constructive, real, amendments 
will be approved to-day; and I hope the Republicans will 
stop this negative attitude of opposing every constructive 
suggestion that is made to bring relief to the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

MI. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, we witnessed a spectacle here a few minutes 
ago that was rather unpleasant. We heard the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York City [Mr. O’Connor] 
(indulge in a vigorous and vitriolic attack against the Red 
‘Cross, and he made the charge—— 

| Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I do not yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I did not. 

Mr. REED of New York. He made the charge that the 
Red Cross was not helping in the cities, and that he was 
amazed, shocked, and surprised. There is not a person 
on this floor or in the galleries who does not know that in 
every great disaster in the cities the Red Cross has been the 
first organization on the job. [Applause.] You can take 
the city of Galveston at the time of the flood; you can take 
Dayton; vou can take Johnstown; you can take San Fran- 
cisco at the time of the earthquake, and all along the line, 
and the Red Cross train started from the East within 48 
hours with supplies to remedy the situation in those cities. 
Why .did the Red Cross go in? Because society was tem- 
porarily disorganized, and I say to the gentleman from 
New York that if the old earth were to give one little 
shiver and an earthquake should shake New York City there 
would be a response from all over this Nation that would 
supply them with ample funds to feed and clothe the people 
of that city and rebuild the city of New York, if necessary. 
[Applause.] 

I have been rather interested to hear some of the remarks 
on this side of the House. It so happens that in 1917 the 
great war President, Woodrow Wilson, who had the confi- 
dence and respect of the people of the United States, set 
aside the week of June 18 to 25 to raise the largest sum that 
had ever been raised at one time for relief in the history 
of the world—$100,000,000. At that very time the same 
argument was being made and being sent in by men large 
and small from every part of the United States of America, 
saying, “ Let the United States do it. Let the Government 
do it. Why not distribute this load equally and equitably 
all over the country?” They lost sight of one of the big 
factors of civilization, and President Wilson was too wise, 
was too well read in history, and understood psychology too 
well to be fooled by that specious plea. 

He appointed a group of prominent men, among whom 
was Mr. Henry Davison, of the House of Morgan, to formu- 
late a plan for that great drive. With all modesty, I played 
a small part in that drive. I had charge of eight States in 
that campaign to raise $100,000,000. Let me show you what 
it means to have a Red Cross organization. There was a 
certain amount of resistance in that campaign. There were 
people who said they were too busy and that they could not 
afford to give, but when the great sales force, composed of 
thousands and thousands of big-hearted, red-blooded people, 
went out and talked to their neighbors in terms of the Good 
Samaritan, what happened? Why, chapters sprung up all 
over the country. They increased from 500 chapters to 
over 2,000. They were all active, and in one week the peo- 
ple of this country had responded and we had raised over 
$100,000,000. No one can ever calculate the value of that 
work. 

Some talk about turning the relief money over to the 
Legion. How many members do you think the Red Cross 
had at the end of the war? There were over 20,000,000 
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members of the Red Cross organization walking the streets. 
They were working and doing relief work. 

Later, my friends, I was over across the sea. I visited 
many of the 50 Red Cross hospitals. Fifty units had been 
established over there, each one with a capacity of 500 beds. 
I saw many of the 32,000 Red Cross nurses. I saw the Red 
Cross nurses in the operating rooms where the blood was 
above the soles of their shoes. I saw the Red Cross nurse 
go and kneel down in blood beside the dying boy, caress him 
and kiss him good-bye as he passed away. No organization 
in the history of the world has carried mercy everywhere 
like the Red Cross. [Applause.] Woodrow Wilson knew 
that if Congress had appropriated funds then it would have 
killed that angel of mercy, and if you appropriate this money 
now you will kill this angel of mercy. Gentlemen, every man 
who votes this fund will raise the hand of the assassin 
against the greatest mother the world has ever known. 
Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield four min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Okla- 
homa offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McKeown moves to concur in Senate amendment No. 144 
with the following amendment: Page 129, line 16, strike out all of 
) x a A E alien eee i 

“There ts hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000,000, to 
be immediately available, to be placed to the credit of the War 
Department for the purpose of supplying food, medicine, medical 
aid, and other essentials to afford adequate human relief in the 
present national emergency, by advancing to community charitable 

ons of reputable standing, willing and able to distribute 
to those who are needy, such food, medicine, and other articles 
essential to afford te human relief, and to advance upon 
open account necessary food, medicine, or other articles essential to 
afford human relief to such citizens as shall be indorsed as honor- 
able persons by any reputable charitable organization, approved by 
the War Department.” 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, no encomium you may pay the Red Cross and no 
applause you may give in this House is going to feed the 
hungry people of this country. If the Red Cross is dead or 
is killed, I will tell you the gentleman who killed Cock Robin. 
It was Mr. John Barton Payne. The Red Cross is not dead; 
but if it be dying, he is the man who struck the fatal blow. 

Yes; President Wilson did go out and raise $100,000,000 
for the Red Cross to take care of America, and men in this 
House here to-day who are going to vote against this $25,- 
000,000 turned around and voted to loan and give $100,- 
000,000 to the peoples of the Near East. If you can answer 
to your people as to why you voted $100,000,000 for the Near 
East and refused to give $25,000,000 to your own people, then 
go home and answer to your own constituents. You voted 
$20,000,000 to the Russians. Can you go home and look 
your constituents in the face and say that you were not 
willing to take $25,000,000 out of the Treasury for our own 
country, but I was willing to vote to take $20,000,000 out 
of the Treasury for Russia. Now, some big business men are 
trying to close the doors of trade with Russia by embargoes. 

You gave the Chinese $18,000,000 to keep peace in China; 
not to feed them, but to keep peace there, and then you 
refuse to give your own people $25,000,000. Bill after bill 
has been offered in this House to feed starving Chinese. 

I am not here to chide you. That is not my business. I 
am calling this to your attention, and if you adopt my 
amendment, you turn this fund into the War Department 
and you will stop the dead-beats in this country. 

There are a lot of dead-beats that are hanging around 
these places to get a hand-out, who do not work when there 
are opportunities to work; but I want to give the honest, 
hard-working man who is out of a job an opportunity so 
that he can get the indorsement of his local committee that 
he is a trust-worthy person, and then get some groceries on 
credit or on an open account. If you do this you are going; 
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to save some of the morale of some of the good men in this 
country who are to-day temporarily embarrassed, and you 
will give the food to the ones who need it. Your local 
associations will give help to the people who really need it 
and give a man a chance to have some credit instead of 
making this a dole to him. Let him go to his local associa- 
tion and make his needs known and if he is worthy he will 
be recommended as an honorable person, and if there is any 
patriotism left in this country he will pay that grocery bill 
whenever he gets a job. I am willing to trust the honest, 
hard-working men of this country who are temporarily out 
of jobs. I will take their word of honor that they will pay 
this debt back, and you can sell these supplies to them at 
the same rate that their local merchants charge and in this 
way you do not cause any undue hardship upon them. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I partially represent a city that 
has a population of 3,250,000 and there has not been one 
request from that city for me to support this $25,000,000 
appropriation, not one. 

Mr. McKEOWN. No, sir; because—— 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Because we are able to take care 
of our own poor and we are taking care of them. 

Mr. McKEOWN. No; that is not the reason. The poor 
only appeal to those who are sympathetic to the poor. They 
do not appeal to people who have no sympathy for them, 
and the reason this Government is standing to-day is 
because 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I can not yield further. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I will say to the gentleman 
that I will contribute as much to the Red Cross as the gen- 
tleman will, and I have been contributing to the Red Cross. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to say the reason this Govern- 
ment is standing now in this hour of crisis is because the 
poor, the unfortunate, and the needy people of this country 
know that there are men in Congress who are trying to do 
what they can to ameliorate their conditions. This is the 
reason they are standing by their Government, otherwise 
you would have a flame of fire that would bring a revolu- 
tion in this country. [Applause.] _ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield four min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RAINEY]. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, I rise principally for the purpose of 
denying with all the emphasis of which I am capable that 
Members of this body who support this appropriation are 
assassins of the Red Cross. We know what the record of 
the Red Cross has been. No private organization for the 
relief of distress in all the centuries has equaled the record 
of this organization [applause], and we all know it. I am 
supporting the preferential motion of the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] because it appears to me it solves 
completely this question. It gets us out of the dilemma in 
which we find ourselves now, and it enables the Red Cross 
to escape from the unfortunate position it occupies at the 
present time. 

The preferential motion of the gentleman from Colorado 
is simply this: It provides that this fund of $25,000,000 
shall be expended under the direction of the President of 
the United States and such agencies as he may select. 

In this connection who is the President of the United 
States? The President of the United States is also the 
president of the Red Cross organization. He can dis- 
tribute this fund through his own organization in spite of 
anything Judge Payne may say about it, or in spite of any- 
thing his advisory committee may say, and through any 
other organization he may select. 

Since the morning stars sang together this world has pro- 
duced no man who has distributed more in charity than the 
President of the United States. [Applause.] And it has 
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been intelligently distributed and distributed with a mini- 
mum of expense. Talk about the President being opposed 
to this $25,000,000 appropriation! Let me read to you from 
his own testimony before the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives 11 years ago this month. 
We intrusted to Mr. Hoover, then Food Administrator, the 
expenditure of the largest amount of money ever expended 
in the history of the world for the relief of the destitute. 

Mr. Treapway asked this question of Mr. Hoover in Jan- 
uary, 1920: 

I just wanted to get it clear in my own mind—if the chairman 
is willing—on that point. You say out of the $10,000,000,000, 
ae practically was used for food purposes; is that 
CO! 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

* * > s . . * 


Mr. Copter. Purchases were made here? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. Then beyond the direct Treasury advances 

there was the $100,000,000 appropriation by Congress for the relief 

of other areas that could not be met by Treasury loans. That 

was originally expected, I think, to be largely given away, but a 

very large portion of it is recoverable, I am sure. 
a $ . * 


* . 
Mr. Hoover. * * * The $100,000,000 was, except for ap- 
proximately $12,000,000 which went in sheer charity—and sheer 
charity simply—to undernourished and derelict children— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield the gentleman three 
minutes more. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. And that fund was expended, 
the $2,000,000,000, just as Herbert Hoover wanted to spend 
it. He administered it all. 

Now this trivial fund proposed under this bill is $25,000,000, 
and he can spend it just as he pleases, if the preferential 
motion prevails. 

If the Red Cross drive succeeds in raising enough money, 
then President of the Red Cross Hoover, in that capacity, 
need not expend this fund. If it is necessary to expend some 
part of it he can do it. 

Are you Republican Members afraid to trust your own 
President to do that? I am willing to trust him. Every 
Democrat on this side of the House is willing to trust him. 
But the speeches so far made in opposition to this proposition 
come from you gentlemen, who are supposed to uphold the 
hands of the President of the United States. 

Has the Red Cross organization ceased to function? Up 
to the present hour, according to the information just re- 
ceived on the floor the drive of the Red Cross for funds is 
proceeding. It has not stopped. They are still getting 
money. At the present moment it has hardly started, but 
they have accumulated over $4,000,000 out of the $10,000,000 
they started out to get. 

We are not assassinating the Red Cross by these measures, 
we are helping the Red Cross. 

When did public charity and private charity cease to go 
along hand in hand? They always have through all the history 
of modern States. Assassinate the Red Cross because we 
are appropriating money for private relief? Why, during 
the war the Red Cross did function on every battle front 
in Europe and in every distressed country; it functioned 
while we were distributing this immense amount of money, 
and it helped Mr. Hoover to distribute the funds. 

Now, I have not related all the accomplishments of Mr. 
Hoover in distributing food relief. Let me read some more 
of his testimony at that time. Let me read from his own 
testimony so that no man here will get up and deny it. 

I read now from what Mr. Hoover said: 

In the case of Poland we had at one time, and have to-day, for 
that matter, 1,200,000 children being fed in this manner. We 
calculated the cost at about $1 per child per month for imports, 
and the internal costs are approximately the same amount. 

He went on then to say that out of $100,000,000 appro- 
priated in addition to this $2,000,000,000, he distributed $12,- 
000,000 of that amount, funds appropriated by this Congress, 
for the relief of the starving children of Poland. But that 
was not all that Herbert Hoover did during the war in the 
matter of food relief. I quote now from his own testimony: 
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The British Government made an appropriation of £12,500,000, 
expended under my coordination, and for which they also recovered 
obligations of the different governments. No part of that fund 
was used, so far as I remember, for child feeding. 

The British Government had at that time so much confi- 
dence in the ability of the man you now denounce and refuse 
to support that it turned over to him nearly $70,000,000 of its 
own funds and he distributed that acting in the capacity of 

an official of the United States Government. 

I have not enumerated all of the funds controlled by 
Herbert Hoover at that critical period in the history of the 
world and distributed by him for human relief effectively 
and economically. I can not refrain from calling attention 
to the fact that at the close of the war Austria found herself 
in dire distress. On the initiative of Herbert Hoover and at 
his suggestion we turned over to Austria $25,000,000 worth 
of winter-wheat flour, accepting in return the bonds of 
Austria, at that time considered worthless. Within the last 
two years Austria has made an economic recovery sufficient 
to give these bonds a value. Whereupon, at the request and 
at the suggestion of New York bankers, we subordinated 
them to a loan of over $100,000,000, to be floated principally 
in this country by certain New York bankers, and this action 
was approved by President Hoover. We are therefore now in 
a position of having as a result of his initiative given to 
Austria a sum of money in excess of $30,000,000. We will 
never get it back. 

I might mention that other war-torn nations in Europe 
contributed to the fund we provided for civilian relief so 
expended under the direction of Herbert Hoover. No man 
who ever lived in the world has had equal opportunities to 
familiarize himself with economical and effective methods of 
distributing relief, and no man has ever exceeded the record 
he made. 

I might mention that the $2,000,000,000 distributed by 
Herbert Hoover for civilian relief has never been paid back 
to the Government of the United States. It was included as 
a part of the $10,000,000,000 for which we accepted the agree- 
ments of our debtor nations to pay us approximately 50 per 
cent, and we gave them 62 years to do it. In other words, 
half of the $2,000,000,000 we gave out of our Treasury for 
the relief of the distress in alien nations across the seas, 
and this immense sum does not include the relief we extended 
through our grain corporation, that distribution he also 
superintended. 

Some Member of this House ought to speak for the Presi- 
dent—I do not do it. There was a time when I frequently 
arose in my place on this floor and defended Herbert Hoover 
in his administration of food relief against the attacks 
which came always from the Republican side of this House, 
in the dark days of the war, and I find myself now defend- 
ing President Hoover against the attitude taken now by the 
Republican side of this House—over a decade after the war. 

There seems to be a sort of a “ grape vine” leadership on 
the Republican side of this House, which no man understands. 
The attitude of you gentlemen on the Republican side seems 
to be distinctly in opposition to the proposition I am support- 
ing. Are you acting, any of you, at the command of the 
President in assuming the attitudes you assume? I am un- 
willing to believe it. The immense sums for relief in other 
lands to which I have been calling attention were appro- 
priated and expended on the initiative and through the 
agency of Herbert Hoover. Can anybody say, on this floor, 
that during the days of the war and just after the war he 
was willing and anxious to take money from the Treasury 
of the United States and distribute it for relief purposes in 
European nations? 

And can you say that he is not willing now to take money 
appropriated in the same way from the Treasury of the 
United States for the relief of distress in our own country? 
If you are representing the President in the position you take 
here the situation which presents itself is strange, indeed. 
I am willing to trust the President. Are you, gentlemen, on 
the other side of this aisle? I trusted him and defended him 
during the days of the World War, and I am trusting him 
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now. You gentlemen are on ground which you can not de- 
fend if you occupy a position antagonistic to that con- 
templated in the preferential motion I am supporting. 

The present Republican administration, under the leader- 
ship of President Hoover, so far has not been a conspicuous 
success. Let us give him a job he can do. You Republicans 
ought to be willing to do that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dz PRIEST]. 

Mr. DE PRIEST. Mr. Speaker and fellow colleagues, I 
rise for the purpose of trying to explain to some of the gen- 
tlemen of this House how we take care of the poor and needy 
in the city of Chicago, in the hope that it might be bene- 
ficial to them and that they may apply the same principles 
at home. I heard my friend Mr. Sprout, the gentleman 
from Illinois, a while ago accused of not being sympathetic 
because he was not one of the poor people. God knows that 
I can not have the same accusation made against me. I 
come from the poorest of the poor. My mother and father 
were slaves in the territory that some gentlemen here con- 
trol—Alabama—so that I sympathize with the downtrodden 
and the underprivileged people. In our great city of Chi- 
cago, realizing the fact that we would have depression and 
unemployment, in the district I represent, the first district 
of Illinois, we organized a charity organization before I 
came to Congress to take care of the very emergency now 
existing. When I went home at Christmas week we gave 
away 3,000 baskets to the poor families out of the money 
raised by that organization. 

On the 27th day of December we organized an eating 
house at 3140 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, and we started in 
and gave those who applied coffee and bread early in the 
morning. After that we served one regular meal to every- 
body who came, white and black alike. I received a letter 
from my office in Chicago this morning telling me that they 
had served over 65,000 meals to those who need them. Our 
friend Mr. LaGvanpra this morning quoted from the Scrip- 
tures, justifying his attitude. Well, at some place in the 
Good Book it is said that we should do unto our neighbors 
as we would that they should do unto us, and I am trying 
to live up to that and not asking for public funds to make 
mendicants out of the American people. [Applause.] And 
I represent more poor people than any other man in Amer- 
ica represents. I am against the establishment of the dole 
system in America. [Applause.] I would be against vot- 
ing for this bill if it were going to send money to the city 
of Chicago or any other large city that is able to take care 
of its own people. In the city of Chicago we have an 
organization of the people to do that very thing, and the 
people of every city in America should have organizations 
to take care of the down-and-out people, the underprivi- 
leged, the unemployed. I have heard gentlemen on this 
floor many times claim that they believe in State rights. 
Well, if we believe in State rights, we should give the people 
of the States the right to take care of their own. [Ap- 
plause.] é 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADKINS]. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent to incorporate in the Record as part of my remarks a 
story from a newspaper published in Champaign, III., that 
tells about the community chest there, and the portion 
they were assessed by the Red Cross amounting to $1,750 for 
drought relief. I think that was the first that was paid in 
the United States. They did that unknown to me. They 
did not appeal to me to have the Government do it. I did 
not know anything about it until I read the account of it in 
this newspaper article. The point I want to make is that 
they are taking care of their own, and they are in distress 
out there, because it is a farming district and they are as 
hard up as anybody, but they are taking care of their own 
poor. Other counties out there are hard hit, but they are 
meeting their local and outside obligations. This appropria- 
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tion, if made, would be just another local obligation trans- 
ferred to the National Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


LOCAL DROUGHT-RELIEF QUOTA OF $1,750 PAID FROM CHEST SURPLUS— 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA AMONG FIRST AREAS IN UNITED STATES TO PAY IN 
RED CROSS $10,000,000 DRIVE 
Champaign-Urbana gained the honor of being among the very 

first—if not the first—of communities in the United States Satur- 

day to pay its entire quota to the Red Cross drought-relief fund 
when the executive committee of the community chest authorized 
checks totaling $1,750 to be paid the Champaign County Chapter 
of the Red Cross. The money was from the surplus resulting from 
oversubscription in the community-chest campaign which ended 

November 24. 

“ Champaign-Urbana, due to the generosity of this community 
in oversubscribing its community-chest campaign the past year, is 
enabled to meet an emergency such as its quota in the $10,000,000 
Red Cross drought-relief campaign without subjecting its people 
to another campaign for funds,” C. A. Petry, general chairman of 
the community-chest campaign of 1930, declared Saturday. 

“When the Champaign County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross was advised by their national headquarters that their quota 
in the drought-relief campaign had been fixed at $3,000, they pro- 
ceeded to establish quotas for Champaign-Urbana and the remain- 
der of the county. They started immediately to organize for a 
drive for these funds. 

“The quota set for Champaign-Urbana was $1,750. When this 
matter came to the attention of the community-chest executive 
committee, it was suggested by Harry J. Millard that the over- 
subscription of the last chest campaign could well be used for this 


purpose. 
The executive committee was canvassed and voted unanimously 
to allot $1,750 of the chest's oversubscription to the Red Cross, 


Petry explained 

H. A. president of the community chest, announced 
Saturday night that the check for the above amount had been 
issued Saturday afternoon to the Red Cross organization. 

One check, he explained, was made out to Judge Franklin H. 
Boggs for the Urbana quota, and the other to E. S. Swigart for 
the Champaign quota. 

“This will undoubtedly make Champaign-Urbana one of the 
first communities, if not the first, to subscribe its complete 
quota,” Petry said, 

“This is just another instance of the benefit of a community 
chest to the community. That the citizens fully appreciate the 
chest and their obligation to it is evidenced by the number 
of subscriptions received since the chest campaign was closed.” 

Mr. Petry stated that not a week has passed since the campaign 
closed without his receiving one or more new pledges through 
the mail. 

“I want people to understand that these pledges are appre- 
ciated as much as the ones made d the time the campaign 
was put on, The money subscribed to the chest later will be used 
solely for the welfare and charitable organizations of this com- 
munity.” 

Members of the executive committee of the board of trustees 
which allowed the $1,750 payment were Howard Ammerman, presi- 
dent; Joe Williamson, secretary; Harry Millard, Charles Pearson, 
J. B. Prettyman, L. B. King, George Chapin, C. A. Petry. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, the remarks made by several 
speakers to-day concerning the Russian relief have brought 
me to my feet. I should like to make three points in two 
minutes, consequently I can not be interrupted. In the first 
place the Russian relief bill did not appropriate any money 
out of the Treasury of the United States. It authorized the 
expenditure of funds of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion to the amount of $20,000,000 in famine-stricken Russia, 
and this amount was taken out of the profits made by the 
United States Grain Corporation on sales made in other 
European countries. In the second place, with regard to 
the conditions in Russia, they were brought about very 
largely by the Russian Soviet Government which had been 
taking from the farmers the grain that they grew, except 
enough to feed their own families, and distributing it ac- 
cording to their socialistic plan. The farmers then began to 
cut down the area they were planting, counting on growing 
enough only for themselves. Then came the drought which 
continued through three horrible years. The conditions 
were quite different, and the results anticipated were very 
different. I have been told that the expenditure of that 
money actually saved from starvation about 8,000,000 people 
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who otherwise would have died. Something like an attack 
has been made on that expenditure. I was the author of 
that bill, I made the report upon it, and I had charge of it 
when it passed the House. 

I still think it was the right thing to do, and if needs no 
defence to-day. 

The results in this country would be quite different, it 
seems to me. There was no danger whatever that an appro- 
priation for the famine sufferers in Russia would train them 
to depend on like appropriations in the future, nor would 
generous people in this country, whether rich or of moderate 
means, who have supported the Red Cross and local char- 
ities, be taught to look in the future to like appropriations 
to relieve them of their responsibilities. The Speaker’s 
gavel has fallen and I do not have time to develop this point 
as I had hoped. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield four min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. FULLER]. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, it has 
been said by my colleagues this means the life or death of 
the Red Cross or the destruction of it. That does not rise 
to the dignity of an argument or a reason. It is just camou- 
flage. As a matter of fact, we on this side are just as loyal 
to the Red Cross as you on your side. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Does the gentleman believe the state- 
ment of Mr. Payne, who is chairman of the Red Cross, and 
has been for 12 years? 

Mr. FULLER. What was his statement? 

Mr. DICKINSON. His statement was that it would be 
the worst blow that could be struck at the American Red 
Cross in its entire history. 

Mr. FULLER. I do not believe it; that is just an expres- 
sion of his opinion. 

They say they are ready and able to take care of the 
situation. Let us see whether they are able to take care of 
the situation. Chairman Payne, of the Red Cross, said this 
was the “greatest peace-time emergency in the history of 
this country.” There is great distress in America, the 
richest nation in the world; yet when we come to the State 
from which I hail, Mr. Payne says they are now feeding 
550,000 people daily, over one-fourth the population of the 
State. How are they feeding them? For a family of five 
they are giving them $2.50 a week, or 2 cents a meal. No- 
body in the world can live on such rations as that. 

Mr. DICKINSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. No. I can not yield, but if the gentleman 
will give me time within which to answer his question I will 
yield for any question he wants to ask. 

Your colleague from Chicago [Mr. De Prisst] told us 
about how they took care of them in the cities. We do the 
same in Arkansas. Nobody wants any money to feed the 
poor who live in the cities in the State of Arkansas, in any 
great amount; but it is the poor farmer and the tenant 
farmer for whom we ask aid. There are 250,000 colored 
men in our State who, if they are not given more aid than 
they are being given now, will die of hunger or contract 
pellagra and go to an early grave. You are not even taking 
care of the feeding of the milk cows from which we get 
milk to take care of babies. You take care of the jackasses 
and you loan money to buy feed for them in order that 
we can cultivate a crop, but you do nothing to take care 
of the individual. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER. I do not yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON] has used 
his time and he has no right to interrupt when the gentle- 
man does not yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I asked the gentleman if he would 
yield. 

Mr. FULLER. I do not yield. I have said that two or 
three times. I have not the time. 
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This resolution only provides to turn this money over to 
the President to use at his discretion. If he does not need 
to expend it he will not do so. It has been the history of 
this country, as is shown here to-day, that we have appro- 
priated millions upon millions of dollars for the poor, hun- 
gry, and destitute of Europe, but not a dime do you want to 
give to the distressed and hungry of America. [Applause.] 

The leaders of the Red Cross have stated that they are 
not used to this kind of an emergency, they have confined 
their activities to the cities and towns and disasters such as 
floods, cyclones, and so forth, where their activities are 
more or less centralized. While they are doing the very 
best they can, and we have no criticism to offer, still, if they 
are able, they have yet to relieve the distress. We feel sure 
and know they will do all within their power. One-fourth 
of the population of my State is living off of charity and, 
after all, we are not much worse off than those in Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, and. parts of other States in 
the drought area. 

There is so much red tape connected with the emergency 
relief in the borrowing of money that the relief will not be 
as great as at first contemplated. 

School children, not only in my State but in the various 
drought-stricken regions of this Nation, are being fed soup 
and other nourishment at the various schoolhouses. 

In 1927 and 1928 we had a flood in Arkansas; in 1929 we 
had a drought, but made no complaint and even did not ask 
to be included in the States to which drought relief was 
extended, but in 1930 we had a drought such as we had never 
known before, and being confronted not only with the 
panicky conditions existing all over the country but with 
local conditions. 

The merchants were forced into bankruptcy, 125 banks 
out of 400 in our State have closed their doors, being about 
the same percentage that has occurred in other sections of 
this drought area extending to 21 States. Farmers who 
were well to do are no longer able to buy from the mer- 
chant nor borrow money from his local bank; poor farmers 
and tenants are in much worse condition, and we are cer- 
tainly entitled to relief. 

It is contended it is bad policy for this Government to 
appropriate money for charity. Being the richest nation 
in the world, it is never bad policy for this Government 
to furnish food for its starving citizens nor raiment for 
those in dire need and distress. No one can truthfully say 
that our actions constitute a raid upon the Treasury nor 
the playing of politics at the expense of human misery, such 
as suggested by our President. Even if it were poor 
policy, it would be much better to adopt the same, saving 
the hungry and distressed, than to refuse to give aid and 
assistance. 

It might just as well be contended that it is bad policy 
for a government to be so administered that failures and 
panics appear upon every hand. In the last 12 months 
panic upon panic has occurred on Wall Street and every 
section of this country; bread and soup lines are formed 
daily in the large cities; unemployment exists in the mil- 
lions as never before in the history of this Nation; bank 
failures are seen upon every hand; suffering and starvation 
exists not only in the drought region but all over America; 
and veterans who have gone out and fought our battles and 
won our victories are seen tramping to Washington, seek- 
ing aid and assistance; those who are asking for bread are 
given a stone; conditions are such in this Nation to-day 
that the World War veterans are borrowing on theif com- 
pensation certificates $1,000,000 daily—five times greater 
than before this panic. No doubt those who are opposing 
this appropriation do not want it to go down in history 
that these things occurred during this administration, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that their campaign of prosperity 
and a full dinner pail has been answered by the cries and 
tears of hungry women and children and the demand of 
honest labor for employment. 

You may call it a “dole” if you will, but if it is a “dole” 
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In the neighborhood of a hundred instances have been re- 
ferred to on the floor of the House to-day, as the Recorp 
will reflect, where this Nation has given relief to the Ameri- 
can distressed by large appropriations. This Government 
has appropriated $100,000,000 to the starving and hungry 
of Europe on one occasion, $20,000,000 on another occasion 
to starving Russia, and on other occasions too numerous to 
mention. It was then quite satisfactory to President Hoover, 
who was then Food Administrator, but it is not satisfactory 
to him now when this kind of distress and relief comes 
under his administration. At that time he was known as 
the great humanitarian, and upon that propaganda and the 
fact that he stood for the poor and distressed he went 
before the American electorate; now we see that his atti- 
tude has changed, and his followers in this House are de- 
sirous that future history will not show that this Govern- 
ment during his reign appropriated money to feed the poor 
and hungry. We wonder how this administration and its 
followers will account to the unemployed and distressed of 
this Nation when they seek to avoid the responsibility and 
shift it to the American Red Cross. It is to be hoped that 
this great organization raises the $10,000,000, as I believe 
it will, but if it does accomplish this great task it will not 
be a start to take care of the relief needed. In the drought- 
stricken areas it will be near June before they will be able 
to raise anything to relieve their hunger, and it is not until 
crops are gathered in the fall that they will be able to buy 
raiment, and then the first thing they must do is to pay 
back to this Government the money they have borrowed as 
a first mortgage upon their crops, for which they purchased 
seed and feed for their work stock. 

This Government is wealthy enough that it can afford to 
break a precedent where the welfare and health of its 
citizenship is at stake. One would think that this adminis- 
tration was embarassed financially; but we find that, ac- 
cording to their program, $300,000,000 is to be spent in the 
city of Washington this year in the way of public improve- 
ments; $30,000,000 is to be spent for building battleships in 
times of peace; $40,000,000 to be used to pay retirement each 
year hereafter for the civil-service employees due to the ad- 
ministration’s policy of taking care of the high-paid em- 
ployees of this organization; and on every hand we see ap- 
propriations upon appropriations, mounting into the mil- 
lions, that could have been postponed to help the general 
welfare of the Nation. The time is coming in the near 
future when those who fail to support this measure will 
have to account to the American people for their lack of 
kindness and sympathy. In my opinion, God and an in- 
dignant American citizenship will condemn public officials 
and the administration that has brought about and has 
utterly failed to take care of the unemployed, ragged, 
hungry, and distressed people of this Nation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself eight 
minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, since I 
have a long speech to make in eight minutes, I will request 
that I be not asked to yield. 

POLITICS AND THE RED CROSS 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, I have heard more compliments 
if not the only compliment given the President of the United 
States from the Democratic side of the House to-day than 
I have heard before in three or four years. [Applause.] 
You are just running over with willingness to trust the 
President when, on the $116,000,000 bill, the leaders of your 
party in Senate and House were reluctant to even let him 
allocate the funds for Government construction. And, Mr. 
Speaker, I will go into this just a little more. A day or two 
ago a leader in the movement for this appropriation, in a 
legislative body which may not be referred to by name 
under our rules, said, The Red Cross is now the political 
screen behind which the President of the United States is 
undertaking to shirk his responsibility to see that those 
who are suffering and starving in this country are re- 
lieved.” There is a direct attack upon the President, a 


this Government has been pursuing such a policy since 1803. | direct attack upon the central committee of the Red Cross, 
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a direct charge that in opposing this Government grant to 
the Red Cross the President and the Red Cross heads are 
actuated by political motives. That hasty declaration by a 
noted and honored citizen of Arkansas leaves a suspicion 
that there might even be some partisanship in the insist- 
ence of that speaker and others, not that destitution be re- 
lieved, but that the President and the Red Cross do it in the 
very way, and only in the very way, he and others suggest. 

Referring to the declaration of the committee that the Red 
Cross could not accept a Federal appropriation, this was the 
attack: 

Mr. President, this is a declaration of what a great number of 
us have suspected—that the Red Cross has ceased to be an inde- 
pendent organization, controlled and dedicated to the relief of 
human suffering everywhere, but is now the political screen behind 
which the President of the United States is undertaking to shirk 
his responsibility to see that those who are suffering and the starv- 
ing in this country are relieved. 

It would be so much more manly, Mr. President, for the Presi- 
dent himself to say it than for political reasons, to drag down, 
as he has done and is doing, this organization, to which millions 
of people contribute every year, an organization founded by a 
Woman whose memory is to be sacred to humanity-loving people 
always, and make of it an instrumentality of oppression, of deny- 
ing relief to the hungry and starving. 

I protest against such action, Mr. President. If the President 
himself wants to become the stark, naked oppressor of humanity, 
let him do it in his own name and not degrade this institution 
which is known as the Red Cross. 

That is a more frank statement of the sentiment of some 
toward the Red Cross and the President than we have heard 
here to-day. Which statement—that which praises or that 
which condemns the acts and the motives of the President 
and the Red Cross—represents the real sentiment of the 
Democratic Party? 

The National Red Cross is a nonpolitical organization, if 
you please. Those who charge that Judge Payne's position 
and the position of the central committee is political over- 
look the fact that Judge Payne is an eminent Democrat, 
and he held a Cabinet position under President Wilson. 
There has never been a better Secretary of the Interior than 
he was. Is Mrs. August Belmont playing politics to relieve 
the President? Is John D. Ryan playing politics to relieve 
the President? They voted for the resolution of the cen- 
tral committee of the Red Cross declaring the Red Cross 
can not accept the appropriation proposed by the Senate. 

SUFFICIENCY OF RED CROSS RELIEF IN ARKANSAS 


The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. FULLER] has sharply 
attacked the work of the Red Cross in Arkansas, criticizing 
the issuance of rations as insufficient. Please read the hear- 
ings, page 126, and the letter from Charles A. Walls, of 
Lonoke, Ark., said to be a nephew of Senator ROBINSON, and 
chairman of the Red Cross chapter there. Mr. Walls says: 

I know that the average beneficiary now being served by the 
Red Cross here is receiving equally as much for a living as he 


receives in normal times, and it is unfair for anyone to try to 
create the impression that such is not the case. 


He inclosed a statement from two reputable citizens of 
Arkansas. I think I have the right to presume that all the 
gentlemen who sign these statements are Democrats. Time 
does not permit me to read the statement in full, but these 
are extracts: 


I personally know— 
Says Mr. R. G. Kirk— 


that the average beneficiary who is receiving help through the 
local chapter of the Red Cross at the present time is receiving 
as much food, clothing, and feed as he would have received under 
normal conditions. 


W. W. McCrary says: 


The ordinary requisition which I have filled calls for flour, 
meal, rice, beans, sugar, baking powder, canned salmon, canned 
tomatoes, and canned milk, etc., and ranges from $4.20 to a l 
amount, according to the number in a family, and is intended to 
feed a family for a period of two weeks. This ration, together 
with meat, turnips, turnip greens, potatoes, and the like, which 
are available to most of the families in this community, gives 
the average beneficiary a living as that which he normally has 
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during the two winter months of Jenuary and February, and, in 
my opinion, is ample to prevent suffering from want of food. 


The acting chairman of the Osceola chapter, also in 
Arkansas, said this: 


Personally let me say that this chapter is feeding the applicants 
for assistance with good, wholesome food in quantities more than 
said applicants would purchase at stores if they were paying with 
their own money for food they usually consume per week, and the 
quality is better from a balanced-ration standpoint than the 
average family would select for themselves; in other words, they 
have no just criticism from the standpoint of quantity or quality 
as you will see when you look over the list, a copy of which I will 
inclose with this letter. 


I have quoted only briefly. At the end of my speech I 
will append these letters which give such an eloquent and 
satisfactory picture of the great relief work now carried 
on in Arkansas. 


WHO FIXES THE STANDARD OF RELIEF? 


Who is it that defines this standard of relief which was 
attacked just now by the gentleman from Arkansas? Who 
determines that standard of relief? Does Judge John Bar- 
ton Payne determine it? Does the President of the United 
States determine it? No. The neighbors of the men, wo- 
men, and children who receive the relief have determined 
what relief is necessary. [Applause.] 


WHAT IS THE RED CROSS? 


I want to ask you, do you know what the Red Cross organ- 
ization does and how it works? It is a national organiza- 
tion with 2,500 chapters. Nearly every county in the United 
States has its chapter. When there is need for relief in 
any one of those counties that county goes as far as it 
can in taking care of itself. When it has reached the limit 
and there still remains a need then they come to the na- 
tional organization, and what they ask for they get. [Ap- 
plause.] No county in the United States and no city in the 
United States, in this combined emergency of unemploy- 
ment and drought relief, has asked the National Red Cross 
for one penny they did not get. They started last August, 
and on the 27th of January they were feeding 659,000 people 
and they expect to feed more than that. 

Read this summary which Judge Payne gives of the han- 
dling of this drought emergency: 


DROUGHT RELIEF FURNISHED 


In August last the President convened a meeting of the governors 
of most of the drought-affected States to develop plans to meet the 
many problems arising from the drought. A Federal drought 
committee was appointed to coordinate the efforts of Federal, 
State, and local governments, and other agencies in the field. 
State and county drought committees were authorized, all to do 
what they could to improve conditions in the affected 
through the development of new o ties for employment, 
the creation of additional credit facilities, the reduction of freight 
rates, and finally through the administration of relief. The 
American Red Cross was present and accepted responsibility for 
the relief of the persons and families needing to be fed. 

In September and October the Red Cross provided seed for pas- 
turage and garden to needy families. This was done in 238 coun- 
ties in the 6 States of Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and thousands of families thereby secured 
feed for their livestock and vegetables for home use which they 
otherwise would not haye had. Seed for pasturage was given to 
58,352 families and garden seed to 27,494 families. 

We also carried on a general relief program in the drought 
territory, including provision of necessary food, clothing, and other 
relief, to families requiring assistance. To November 15 the need 
for Red Cross relief was confined to a relatively small number 
of families because many farmers had food or other resources, and 
cotton picking and other employment afforded a source of in- 
come in many instances. With the coming of winter the re- 
sources of many families were exhausted, various fields of industry 
having become inactive. It therefore became increasingly neces- 
sary for the Red Cross to extend relief. This was done to thou- 
sands of families with no resources, credit, or means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. By December 31, 1930, food, clothing, and other 
relief, in addition to the seed above mentioned, had been given 
by the Red Cross to about 225,000 individuals in 338 counties; 
and by January 27, assistance had been given to approximately 
659,000 individuals in 653 counties. This relief program included 
19 States—Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisi- 
re Kwa . 8 Soni Montana, New Mexico, North 

arolina, o, Oklahoma, vania, Ti Vir- 

water eee ennsy ennessee, Texas, 


Red Cross relief is based upon need, not loss. Many families 
affected by the drought do not require Red Cross assistance, be- 
cause they have resources, credit, or income that enables them to 
recover without such help. In any community there may be hun- 
dreds of families not requiring Red Cross assistance and, at the 
same time, many of their neighbors who must depend on the 
relief organization for food, clothing, and other necessities. Be- 
cause of these varying needs the Red Cross is administering relief 
to the drought sufferers on a case-by-case consideration of the 
situation of each family. 


RED CROSS SAYS IT CAN DO THE JOB 

What do they say about the situation? Judge Payne said 
to our committee, without any reservation, that if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will just keep out of the way 
they will take care of this emergency. [Applause.] He 
went further than that. He said the Red Cross had pledged 
itself to finish this job and it has funds enough, with the 
assistance of the funds mentioned, to do it. If it costs three 
times as much as has been estimated—he will take the high- 
est estimate made—he pledges the country, if we will get 
out of the way, that they will take care of the emergency. 

There is an emergency in the drought sections. They are 
organized to take care of it, and they are doing it, with the 
approval of the constituencies you Democrats represent, and 
most of that emergency has been in your territory. 

CITIES ARE NOT ASKING FEDERAL MONEY . 

But there is another emergency in the cities, largely of 
unemployment. No city in the United States has asked the 
Red Cross for any aid. Judge Payne did not say that if they 
did ask it would be denied. He did say that until they did 
ask they would not go in. He said they did not want to 
embarrass the local organizations which are doing a splendid 
work. In the city of New York there are 50 organizations 
this day administering relief. Through bread lines and 
otherwise they are distributing food. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has consumed eight min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will take three minutes more. There 
are 50 organizations giving some form of relief. Religious, 
racial, and other lines of demarcation separate them, but 
each is serving its own field. Every one of those 50 would be 
in danger of losing its own contributions once the Govern- 


ment of the United States went in there with its fund. Cer- 
tainly until some city does ask us to come in there is no: 


occasion for us to endanger the existence of the Red Cross 


by going in. 
NO TIME NOW TO CHANGE HORSES 


The Taylor amendment and the Byrns amendment recog- 
nize that the time has gone by when this House can seri- 
ously consider giving an appropriation to the Red Cross, 
which the responsible authorities of the Red Cross have said 
they can not accept. The gentlemen offering those amend- 
ments recognize it is too late to think of giving the Red 
Cross an appropriation which the heads of the Red Cross 
say would ruin the future usefulness of that organization. 

But they say: Let the President distribute this through 
some other organization. What is the effect of the adoption 
of anyone of those amendments? It is this: You imperil the 
future of the Red Cross in continuing its drive, because you 
Say you are going to set up some other organization. It will 
take some time to set up another organization. 

In other words, they propose that we shall swap horses 
in the middle of the stream when there is a great emergency 
existing. Of course, there will be a great deal of waste of 
money in setting up a new organization. On the other 
hand, let me say to you in closing, you have a definite pledge 
from the Red Cross that if the Government will keep out 
of the way they will take care of the situation in their usual 
highly efficient and patriotic manner. And what can you 
do? The bigger the vote of confidence in the Red Cross 
to-day—because that is what it means—the more impetus 
you will give to the drive that is under way all over the 
United States. [Applause.] 

I append the letters referred to and some very pertinent 
extracts from our committee hearings. 

SENATE AMENDMENT 144 


There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000,000, to be 
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immediately available and to be expended by the American Na- 
tional Red Cross for the purpose of supplying food, medicine, 
medical aid, and other essentials to afford adequate human relief 
in the present national emergency to persons otherwise unable 
to procure the same. Any portion of this appropriation unex- 
pended on June 30, 1932, shall be returned to the Treasury of the 
United States. ~ 


ORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
(Page 93) 


The American Red Cross is a nation-wide organization, with 
general headquarters in Washington, branch offices in St. Louis 
and San Francisco—each having a specified number of States 
under its jurisdiction—with some 3,500 chapters, having 12,500 
branches, covering the entire country. The chapters and their 
branches are composed of the leading citizens of each community. 
The normal work of the chapters includes home service for ex- 
service and service men and their families; public-health nursing; 
classes in first aid, life saving, home hygiene and care of the sick, 
and nutrition; Junior Red Cross activities in the schools, and 
various phases of volunteer service. The chapter is the unit for 
our roll call, for fund raising in disasters, and in the active work 
of the organization. 

In times of disaster hundreds and sometimes thousands of 
volunteers enlist in the service, and the local chapter becomes a 
rallying point around which the resources of other organizations 
and individuals are assembled to meet the needs of the sufferers. 
In all counties seriously affected by the drought the local relief 
work has been organized under the direction of the chapter execu~ 
tive committee or a special relief committee, composed of leading 
citizens representing all sections of the affected territory. The men 
and women serving on these committees are volunteers, familiar 
with local conditions and with the needs of their neighbors, as 
well as with local standards of living. After interviewing appli- 
cants they determine the amount needed and give the applicant 
a written order on a country store for such food. A specified sum 
of money is stated in the order, and they select the food they 
need. The applicant is free to select staple articles of food that 
will serve him best. When the relief supplies have been delivered 
the merchant sends the bill to the chapter for payment. Funds 
are accounted for through the regular Red Cross accounting 
system. 

I presume the committee knows that all receipts and e di- 
tures of the Red Cross, from every source, must be audited by the 
War Department and certified to the Congress by the Secretary of 
War; so that you get our report each year, certified by the Secre- 
tary of War. f 

The national organization has about 150 well trained and ex- 
perienced disaster workers constantly occupied in visiting the 
chapters and aiding them in the organization and administration 
of relief. This staff is constantly in touch with local conditions 
in seriously affected localities and has an intimate knowledge of 
the problems as they change from day to day. Complaints made 
to me and others at headquarters are at once referred to one of 
these workers. 


LETTER FROM LONOKE (ARK.) CHAPTER 
(Page 126) 

Judge Payne. I have a letter here from Charles A. Walls, who is 
chairman of the chapter at Lonoke, Ark. He is a nephew of 
Senator Rosrnson. This letter contains two or three affidavits, 
and if I may I would like to file the letter and the affidavits and 
make them a part of the record. 

(The letter and affidavits referred to are as follows:) 


LONOKE, ARK., January 22, 1931. 
Mr. WILIA M. Baxter, Jr., 


The American Red Cross, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dran Mr. Baxter: In accordance with your conversation over 
the telephone, I have obtained statements from W. W. McCrary, 
R. G. Kirk, and J. N. Eagle, the three largest planters and mer- 
chants. in this community. Messrs. McCrary and Eagle furnish 
more people than all the rest of the merchants in this part of 
the county, and are more familiar with the supplies and advances 
that are ordinarily received by labor, than any other two men. 
Mr. Kirk works a great deal of labor and is familiar with supplies 
that labor ordinarily receives. 

I sincerely trust that these statements will answer the purposes 
for which you desired them. 

From personal information and observation I know that the 
average beneficiary now being served by the Red Cross here is 
receiving equally as much for a living as he receives in normal 
times, and it is unfair for anyone to try to create the impression 
that such is not the case. 

If I can be of any further service to you, do not hesitate to let 
me hear from you. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas. A. WALLS, 
Chairman North Lonoke County (Ark.) Chapter, 
The American Red Cross. 

(Inclosures: 3.) 

STATEMENT OF W. W. M'CRARY, OF LONOKE, ARK, 


W. W. McCrary, on oath, states: 
I am 54 years of age, a resident of Lonoke County, Ark., and 
have been engaged in the general mercantile business in the town 
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of Lonoke for the past 30 years. I am also interested in operating 
a number of farms in the Lonoke territory and am thoroughly 
familiar with the conditions which prevail among the laboring 
class, which is ordinarily termed “share croppers and tenants.” 

I have handled quite a large number of the requisitions for 
food and clothing which have been issued by the North Lonoke 
County (Ark.) Chapter of the American Red Cross and from the 
information which I have and the observation I have made of the 
beneficiaries I am of the opinion that the average beneficiary is 
receiving the normal amount of rations that he would have 
ordinarily received during the months of January and February in 
an average year. 

The ordinary requisition which I have filled calls for flour, meal, 
rice, beans, sugar, baking powder, canned salmon, canned tomatoes, 
and canned milk, etc., and ranges from $4.20 to a larger amount 
according to the number in a family, and is intended to feed a 
family for a period of two weeks. This ration, together with meat, 
turnips, turnip greens, potatoes, and the like, which are available to 
most of the families in this community, gives the average benefi- 
ciary a living as that which he normally has during the two winter 
months of January and February, and in my opinion is ample to 
prevent suffering from want of food. 

The credit season in this territory does not open until about 
March 1 each year, and at that time merchants and landlords 
commence furnishing their labor, and the food supply, of course, is 
increased somewhat when farm operations start. By May 1 the 
average family residing upon a farm should begin receiving returns 
from an early garden and by June 1 should have a large amount 
of food in the garden. 

This year it is the intention of the local merchants and land- 
lords to reduce the usual allowances per month about 20 per 
cent as compared to the allowances heretofore made, on account 
of reduction in prices and the low prevailing price of cotton and 


farm products. 
W. W. McCrary. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me on this 21st day of January, 
1931. 
[SEAL.] BRULA WIIIAAMS, Notary Public. 
My commission expires February 13, 1933. 
STATEMENT OF J. N. EAGLE, OF LONOKE, ARK. 


I, J. N. Eagle, of Lonoke, Ark., on oath states: 

I am 42 years of age, a resident of Lonoke, Ark., and have been 
engaged in the general merchandise business in Lonoke, Ark., for 
the past 14 years, and prior to that time was familiar with farming 
conditions in Lonoke County. 

I am now engaged in the mercantile business, also in operating 
a number of farms, and am thoroughly familiar with the condi- 
tions that prevail among the laboring class which is ordinarily 

ted as share croppers and tenants. 

I have been handling quite a number of requisitions which have 
been issued by the local chapter of the American Red Cross and 
come in daily contact with the beneficiaries. From the informa- 
tion which I have and the observation I have made of the bene- 
ficiaries, I am of the opinion that the rationing of the average 
beneficiary is equal to the normal amount that the beneficiary 
receives in an average year during the months of January and 
February. 

The grant that is made by the local chapter, consisting of flour, 
meal, rice, beans, sugar, baking powder, salmon, tomatoes, and the 
like, together with such meat, turnips, turnip greens, potatoes, etc., 
as is raised by some of the beneficiaries, is ample to sustain life 
and gives the beneficiary such a living as he has ordinarily received 
during the winter months, 

It is our custom in this territory not to open up credit until 
about March 1 each year, and at that time merchants and land- 
lords commence furnishing their labor, consisting of share croppers 
and tenants, and, of course, the food supply is increased when 
farm operations start. Usually we require them to plant a garden 
and the first month's rations amount to more than the following 
months’ on account of seed furnished. 

Grants ranging from 84.20 for a small family to a greater 
amount for the larger families, according to number, for every two 
weeks, when taken in connection with the meat, turnips, and 
potatoes, which are available to most of the families in this com- 
munity in my opinion, give them such a living as they normally 
have during the two winter months of January and 1 
N. EAGLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me on this 21st day of January, 


1931. 
SEAL. ] Bruna WI Liaxus, Notary Public. 
STATEMENT OF R. d. KIRK 


I, R. G. Kirk, of Lonoke, Ark., on oath state: I am a planter 
residing in Richwoods Township, 7 miles southwest of Lonoke, 
Lonoke County, Ark. My brother, T. F. Kirk, and I own a farm 
consisting of approximately 2,000 acres, of which about 1,000 
acres are in actual cultivation. The rest of our farm is in pasture 
and timber. 

I am serving as township committeeman in the Red Cross oper- 
ations being carried on in Lonoke County at the present time 
and am familiar with the rationing that is being made to those 
who are beneficiaries. I have had considerable ce in 
working labor upon the farm and have personal knowledge of the 
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requirements of the ordinary family operating as share croppers 
or tenants in the winter months. 

At the present time, by way of illustration, I have one family 
consisting of father, mother, and six children, all grown, living 
upon my farm, and I am allowing them on the basis of about 
$16 per month in rations. The orders which are given by the 
North Lonoke County Chapter of the American Red Cross are 
meeting the requirements, and no one is starving or suffering that 
has come to my knowledge in my township. 

The scale of allowances is graduated according to the number 
in the family and also according to the amount of food that a 
family has on hand at the time the application is made, and 
where a family has meat, meal, or lard on hand, it does not 
require as much for groceries as it otherwise would. 

For the past 30 days I have been working almost daily in this 
work and have come in close contact with several hundred bene- 
ficiaries, and from observation and my personal knowledge of the 
matter, the situation is being satisfactorily and promptly met by 
the North Lonoke County Chapter. 

I personally know that the average beneficiary who is receiving 
help through the local chapter of the Red Cross at the present 
time is receiving as much food, clothing, and feed as he would 
have received under normal conditions. 

R. G. KRK. 


: Faia aes and sworn to before me this 20th day of January, 


[SEAL.] BevLa Wrams, Notary Public. 
LETTER FROM OSCEOLA (ARK.) CHAPTER—RATIONS FURNISHED 


(Page 114) 

Replying to your telegram of to-day, relative to criticism in 
newspapers and directed at the measure of relief being given by 
chapters in Arkansas, let me say that such criticism is unjust and 
uncalled for, if the people will give the American Red Cross 
Officials a reasonable chance to meet their requirements. You 
know and I know that it takes a few days to get an organized force 
of relief workers functioning, but as a rule with the cooperation of 
the field man representing the national organization and the 
chapter chairmen with their other officers, we generally do things 
as well or probably much better than the critics would were they 
in charge of the work. 

Personally iet me say that this chapter is feeding the appli- 
cants for assistance with good wholesome food in quantities more 
than said applicants would purchase at stores if they were paying 
with their own money for food they usually consume per week, 
and the quality is better from a balanced-ration standpoint than 
the average family would select for themselves; in other words, 
they have no just criticism from the standpoint of quantity or 
quality as you will see when you look over the list, a copy of 
which I will inclose with this letter. 

We have our chapter territory divided into nine districts (as 
we cover a territory 35 miles long by 25 miles wide), and we require 
a kitchen or flour-barrel inspection before rendering aid to any 
family. We are req as many as can do so to work in some 
capacity that will be of community benefit which we think will 
reduce number of applicants, and we think we are in touch with 
every part of the territory. 

In closing may I ask that you have a duplicate deposit ticket 

amount deposited to credit of this chapter mailed 
promptly, as I have not received duplicate for last deposit through 
telegram of 15th advised $7,000 had been allowed that day. Also 
please let me say that this chapter, its officers, and committee 
members appreciate more than I can find words to express, our 
heartfelt gratitude for the confidence you have shown by your 
responses to our calls for aid and assure you that we are trying 
to our uttermost to merit that confidence and the aid you and your 
organization have given us in this trying time. 


Cordially yours, 
C. L. Moore, Jr., 


Acting Chairman, Osceola Chapter. 


Following that, he gives the supplies in the form of a ration 
list. Here is the ration for one in the family. 

Mr. Hastincs. Judge, what is the date of that other letter that 
you just read? I do not think you gave it. 

Mr. Payne. That is dated on January 20, 1931, just a week ago. 

For 1 in family, 12 pounds of flour; 5 pounds of meal; meat; 
2 pounds of compound; split or pinto beans; 1 quart molasses; 
rice, whole grain; salt; laundry soap; and cabbage. 


Ration list—Osceola Chapter, American Red Cross 
NO. 1 


One in family: 
2 weeks’ supply— 


Po 
Meat, 15 cents pound (D. S. clear bellies) __ 
2 pounds compound 
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Two in family: 
2 weeks’ supply— 
pong d on —?12⁰⸗2 $0. 60 
Meal; 3 cents’ pound 2 oon EA 20 
6 pounds meat, 15 cents pound (D. S. clear bellies). - 90 
re, e eee 50 
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4 pounds rice, 5 cents pound (whole grain) 20 
Sugar; d enn pounneaee E A S 25 


Cabbage (old), 3 cents pound — +25 
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Dried peaches, 10 cents pound 25 


4. 00 
ATTITUDE OF RED CROSS TOWARD PROPOSED GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATION 


(Page 100) 


The CHARMAN. Suppose Congress should pass this bill authoriz- 
ing the payment of $25,000,000 to the Red Cross for the purposes 
specified in the bill, and it was accepted by the Red Cross, what 
effect, in your opinion, would it have, not only upon the Red 
Cross, but upon all those other philanthropic and charitable in- 
stitutions throughout the country? 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, in every campaign we have had we 
have found some people who say that the Red Cross is a semi- 
governmental agency. I do not mean that those people used just 
that technical word, but they mean the same thing. They say 
that Congress should appropriate money to be expended by the 
Red Cross for relief. In this campaign, we have been met every- 
where with the statement that the Red Cross should expend the 
money for Congress, but that Congress should give the money for 
that purpose. Now, answering your question specifically, the pub- 
lic will not go into partnership with Congress in the matter of 
giving relief. If the Red Cross were forced to go to Congress to 
get its funds, it could not successfully collect funds by voluntary 
subscription, and it would speedily cease to be an effective organi- 
gation. 

Mr. Prencu. I want to ask what effect such a policy of govern- 
ment contribution in lieu of popular subscription would have upon 
your organization from the standpoint of the voluntary work you 
receive everywhere to-day, from volunteer groups in the localities 
in which the work of distribution and the work of collecting funds 
are carried on. 

Mr. Payne. It is very hard to answer that because people see 
things so differently, but my own conviction is that they would 
not work, and that, barring always a certain percentage, the Red 
Cross would find itself just as the Government finds itself—that is, 
it would have to hire people to do things. 


* . . 0 . . . 
(Page 101) 


Mr. Payne. I have stated that the relief problem in the United 
States divides itself into two parts—first, unemployment, and, 
second, the drought. I stated that the unemployment question 
was being dealt with by the agencies in the cities through com- 
munity chests and other organizations, and that the Red Cross, 
which never duplicates the work of any other effective organiza- 
tion, under the bill which I will read presently, would be forced 
into the cities in competition with all of those agencies. The 
other problem is the drought situation, which the Red Cross has 
undertaken to handle, and, so far as I know, it is doing that alone. 
It is not asking any assistance, and I believe that I am not im- 
modest when I say that it is doing it well. 


(Page 102) 


That means, as I said a while ago, that we would have to make 
an tion in perhaps—oh, three or four or five hundred 
cities; I do not know how many. That of itself would cost an 
enormous amount of money and would be utterly impracticable, 
because it duplicates the efforts of other successful agencies, many 
of them having stood for years; some general, some Jewish, some 
Catholic, and so forth; and the Red Cross would ke put in the 
position of competing with these organizations. 

Then, just look at the situation we would be in. Mr. Green 
says there are 5,700,000 unemployed. Please do not assume I am 
saying that is correct. I do not pretend to know. But there 
are many. Suppose there are that many. That would be just a 
little over $4 apiece. What would the Red Cross, after setting up 
these competing agencies throughout the United States, in the 
cities do with $4 per head for relief? 


RESOLUTION OF CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
(Page 103) 
Mr. Payne. We had a meeting of the central committee yester- 
day, knowing that I was to be called before this committee. The 
t 


central committee felt it to be its duty to discuss this bill and 
to instruct me as to the position which I should take with respect 
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to it, and I take the liberty of reading the resolutions passed b 
the central committee yesterday: . 

“The central committee heard the statement of the chairman; 
his analysis of the provisions of the Senate bill appropriating 
$25,000,000 to the American Red Cross for general relief, which is 
now pending in the House, and further heard his statement of the 
needs in the drought-stricken area, the amount of money re- 
maining on hand from the $5,000,000 disaster reserve fund here- 
tofore appropriated, the amount reported from the present cam- 
paign, and the further sums which may reasonably be anticipated 
in view of the response to date and our present information as to 
the action of the various chapters. 

“Whereupon it was on motion unanimously voted: That it is 
the sense of the central committee that the Red Cross is in a 
position adequately to complete the task it has undertaken in 
the drought-stricken areas, and it hereby assumes the responsi- 
bility of completing said task without public appropriations. 

“And it was further on motion unanimously voted: That it is 
the sense of the central committee that the Red Cross can not 
accept the administration of the funds for general relief purposes 
as provided for under the terms of the bill which has passed the 
Senate and is now pending in the House of Representatives.“ 

The CHARMAN. I want to ask you this question, Judge: Suppose 
the public were notified to-day that there would be no appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 to the Red Cross; how long do you suppose 
it would be before you would have your $10,000,000? 

Mr. Payne. Of course, wher you are cooking and it gets a little 
ool it takes a little longer to revive it. But it would not tako 
ong. 


* . . . * . * 


Mr. Cramton, If this appropriation as now proposed and pend- 
ing before this committee should be made, I would like to ask 
this twofold question: What, in your judgment, would be the 
effect of such appropriation and the acceptance of this much en- 
larged task by the Red Cross, first, upon private agencies now 
doing a wonderfully successful work, such as the Salvation Army, 
for instance, on the one hand; and what would be the effect 
upon the future career of the Red Cross and its future field of 
usefulness apart from Federal appropriations? 

Mr. Payne. My conviction, Mr. Chairman, is that it would to 
a large extent destroy voluntary giving. 

Mr. Cramton. By voluntary giving you mean to any such 
agency? 

Mr. PAYNE. To any agency, not merely the Red Cross, but to 
any agency. I do not mean that is literally true, because when 
the Salvation Army comes around with its little collecting box, I 
think anybody will throw in a little money. But I mean, anything 
that looks to the doing of a real job. Because, as I said a while 
ago, you can not have the Government and private people com- 
peting in the same field of giving. You know, there has grown 
up in the country a notion that there is a great deal of money in 
the Government and, therefore, Let George do it.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATION ON THE RED CROSS 
CAMPAIGN FOR FUNDS 


(Page 98) 


The CHAIRMAN. You stated a while ago, Judge, that what you 
have on hand for this relief, together with the $10,000,000 that 
you have appealed for, in your opinion, will be an ample fund to 
take care of the present emergency. Now, I would like for you to 
state what effect, if any, the publicity that is being given to this 
estimate or application for $25,000,000 to be paid by the United 
States Treasury to the Red Cross is having upon your subscrip- 
tions? 

Mr. Payne. Paralyzing, Mr. Chairman. The Red Cross has only 
had about four or five drives, as we call them, since the war. We 
have gotten along with our own funds. We had some funds left 
over from the war. However, when a great disaster strikes the 
country, we have considered it necessary to appeal to the country 
for funds, because, as every business man knows, an organization 
like the Red Cross would be utterly unable to meet a great dis- 
aster if it had to wait to get the money before it could start to 
work. For instance, in the Mississippi flood we fed over 600,000 
people. We had 130 or 140 concentration camps and we operated 
1,000 boats. 

Besides dealing with over 600,000 people we saved the lives of 
over 200,000 livestock from the flood. Now, suppose we had not 
had any money. Every one of you would have blushed for shame. 
I am only saying that for this reason: It is necessary for us to 
keep a fairly good surplus for emergencies. Now, when the Presi- 
dent called this meeting in August, the governors were invited to 
be present. After the governors had stated their needs—and they 
were very real—the President said to me, What has the Red 
Cross to meet this emergency?” I said, “We have a disaster 
reserve fund of $5,000,000 for such a disaster as this.” He said, 
“Is it immediately available?” The President's proclamation was 
issued on January 13, and that was the official beginning of our 
campaign. Ordinarily we would have received as much as 
$1,000,000 per day, and the campaign would have been finished in 
10 days or 2 weeks. Now, the next day Senator ROBINSON intro- 
duced his bill appropriating $25,000,000 to be expended by the 
Red Cross, and on that day we got $5,900. 
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Progress of the fund campaign—Cumulative 


Daily con- 
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tributions fund 


Sunday, President’s letter published. 
.--| Monday, quoe sent out. 


Tuesday, ident’s proclamation. 

Senator Robinson introduced amend- 
ment to ture appropriation bill. 

Senator Robinson introduced amend- 
ment to interior appropriation bill. 


641, 547, 00 | Monday, central committee meeting. 


Thursday, radio broadcast. 
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Tuesday, central committee meeting. 
Wednesday, House committee hearing. 
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(Page 106) 

Mr. Payne. I think the American people are the most generous 
people in the world. But they must be given a clear fleld. I know 
that in this present campaign of ours, splendid men, liberal givers, 
have insisted that if we accept an appropriation from the Govern- 
ment we must return their contribution. That is true to such an 
extent that in St. Louis and Kansas City the chairmen of the Red 
Cross chapters have announced publicly, because they could not 
otherwise get subscriptions, that if the Red Cross accepted this 
appropriation from the Government, all contributions will be 


returned. 
(Page 111) 


Mr. Payne. I have been thrown against this proposition for a 
long time. I am now serving in my tenth year as chairman of the 
Red Cross, and I know from my contacts with the people that the 
moment it is proposed to get money from Congress the voluntary 
contributions will go. 

RED CROSS WILL DO THE JOB 
(Page 130) : 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. This is the point. Congress is trying to give 
us, from your point of view, $25,000.000. 

Mr. Hastines. Trying to make it available in the event it is 
necessary. 

Mr. Payne. That is a better way to say it, and I accept that. 

I say we do not have to have it because with the money we have 
on hand from our reserve which I have mentioned and the fund 
that we expect confidently to get we have enough. 

But suppose we do not. The Red Cross has pledged itself to 
finish this job, and it has funds enough, with the assistance of 
the funds I have mentioned, to do it, if it costs three times as 
much as you think it will cost. 


RELIEF ACTION BY STATE LEGISLATURES 


(Page 108) 

The CHAIRMAN. Judge Payne, in your testimony this morning 
you mentioned the fact that in the State of Oklahoma a bill had 
been introduced in the legislature for an appropriation of $400,000 
for the relief of distress in that State. Do you know of any other 
States that up to this time have either contributed any money 
or taken any steps toward making a contribution from the State 
treasuries? 

Mr. Payne. It is my information that no other State has done 
anything; but the Governor of Texas, I am informed by my as- 
sistant, has announced that if the situation should become acute, 
Texas would make some appropriation. I do not believe, however, 
that they have introduced any legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. None of the other States, so far as you know, 
have made public contributions from their treasuries up to the 
present time? - 

Mr. Payne, No. 

UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN CITIES 


(Page 110) 

Mr. Byans, So it is not the purpose to use any of this $10,000,- 
000 for the relief of the unemployed or the needy in the cities? 

Mr. Payng. No; for the reason that the Red Cross is not operat- 
ing in extending relief for unemployment, and is not operating 
in extending relief in the cities. 

Mr. Brrns. You are, of course, familiar with the question which 
was raised on the floor and discussed with a great deal of earnest- 
ness by representatives from the cities to the effect that if relief 
was going to be given by Congress in the way of food for use in 
the rural sections, the same relief should be given to those who 
are equally in need, and in some instances more so, in the cities 
and towns. 

Mr. Payne. I would have some difficulty in answering that 
argument. 

Mr. Byrrns. I would, too; because I think it is justified. The 
point I was trying to bring out was this, that with the funds 
which the Red Cross is now engaged in raising, it will not be 
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that any portion of them will be used in the cities, but 
wholly in the country, and unless Congress should make a con- 
tribution, or, rather, unless the Government through Congress 
should make a contribution, the cities need expect no relief 
through the Red Cross in this present emergency. 

Mr. Payne. They have asked none. They understand the situa- 
tion perfectly, and there is no sort of controversy between us and 
the organizations operating in the cities. As a matter of fact, as 
an stated this morning, 360 cities are organized with community 

ests. 


ANSWER OF JUDGE PAYNE TO ATTACKS ON RED CROSS DECISION 


No thoughtful member or friend of the Red Cross will be de- 
ceived by the charge made in the Senate that in refusing to 
administer a twenty-five million general relief fund, proposed to 
be voted by the Congress, the Red Cross is “ playing politics"; on 
the contrary, the Red Cross has, after the most careful considera- 
tion, determined that the welfare of the Red Cross and those it 
is now helping and will help in the future requires that it will 
continue its historic voluntary rôle and refuse to be drawn into 
politics. 

In August the Red Cross assumed responsibility for drought 
Telief and has extended relief to the drought sufferers in the 21 
States. The actual work has been done through the local Red 
Cross chapters and their branches; that is, the neighbors and 
friends of the sufferers in their home localities have extended 
the actual relief, have determined the amount and character of 
the ration to be given, the National Red Cross tion mak- 
ing cash grants to the chapters as needed. In addition to this 
in many localities a hot luncheon is served to the children in the 
schools. This work will be continued until it is completed. 

The twenty-five million bill under discussion is a general rellef 
bill, and not a drought relief bill. The bill provides as follows: 

There is hereby appropriated * 825,000,000 to be im- 
mediately available and to be expended by the American National 
Red Cross for the purpose of supplying food, medicine, medical 
aid, and other essentials to afford adequate human relief in the 
present national emergency to persons otherwise unable to pro- 
cure the same.” 

This contemplates— 

a. That the $25,000,000 shall be by the Red Cross. 

b. That it be expended anywhere within the United States to 
persons otherwise unable to procure relief. 

This would require the Red Cross to expend this money every- 
where in the United States where needed—unemployment in the 
cities, in the drought area, and anything else. 

Unemployment relief is being given by splendid relief agencies 
in the cities throughout the country, such as the Salvation 
Army, the great Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant charitable or- 
ganizations, and those which, like the Red Cross, are entirely 
nonsectarlan. Funds for relief are being raised by voluntary sub- 
scription and by 360 community chests. For the Red Cross to 
undertake the administration of this bill would seriously embar- 
rass all these agencies and require the setting up of organizations 
by the Red Cross, duplicating the agencies now operating. This 
would be enormously expensive, harmful to other agencies, and 
useless. It could not turn over a dollar of the money to other 
agencies to be expended, because by terms of the bill the money 
must be expended by the Red Cross. 

If it is conceivable that the Red Cross could go into the cities, 
create organizations, duplicate the work of other agencies, in order 
to comply with the will of Congress, the sum appropriated by this 
bill is hopelessly inadequate. 

The president of the Federation of Labor states that there are 
5,700,000 people unemployed. Assuming this is true and that each 
one represents a family of four, including himself, this would pro- 
vide just a fraction over $1 per person. The consequences would 
be that the Red Cross would have created organizations dupli- 
cating agencies in hundreds of cities, assumed an impossible task 
under the circumstances, with a fund so small, in view of the 
enormous problem confronting it, as to invite certain failure and 
probable disaster. 

For these reasons the central committee, after mature considera- 
tion, felt constrained to refuse to assume the administration of 
the bill. 

JUDGE PAYNE ISSUES STATEMENT ON RED CROSS FINANCES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14.—In response to a request late 
Wednesday for a statement concerning Red Cross finances, Judge 
John Barton Payne, chairman of the central committee, said: 

“There is no need for any misunderstanding or uncertainty as 
to the funds of the Red Cross. It publishes and distributes widely 
each year an annual report which contains in detail the financial 
statement audited by the War Department. The financial report 
of the year ended June 30, 1930, was transmitted to the Congress 
October 10, 1930, by the Secretary of War, with the certificate of 
the Secretary that it had been audited by the Chief of Finance of 
the Army and found correct. A copy of this report was sent to 
each Senator and Congressman last October, and some 8,000 copies 
in all were distributed. 

“Unless the National Red Cross maintained substantial reserves 
it would be utterly unable to respond to emergencies when they 
arise. If it were necessary to go out and raise funds before any 
relief could be started, tremendous suffering would result. The 
American Red Cross in a large sense represents the Government 
and the people of the United States, and must be like our Army 
and Navy, ready at all times to respond. Hence it is imperative 
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that a very substantial reserve be maintained which must be 
replenished. 

“The exact financial situation of the Red Cross (as of November 
$0, 1980) is this: It has an endowment fund and reserve perma- 
nently invested of $11,253,000, the income of which is available for 
current use. It has a disaster fund of $5,000,000, which has been 
appropriated for this present drought relief, of which $1,000,000 
has already (January 13) been expended. After providing the 
budget of $2,226,000 for the work of this fiscal year the Red Cross 
holds $1,734,000, devoted to our compelling obligation for continu- 
ing service to the disabled ex-service men and women of the World 
War. It has a fund of $850,000 supplemented by an appropriation 
by the Congress for the replacement of the war-time frame office 
building, the use of which must be discontinued in accordance 
with the Government's building program. There are restricted 
funds of $158,000. There remains $4,658,000 to saf all the 
other obligations to which the organization is committed, includ- 
ing immediate response to any other domestic disasters which may 
occur and the continuance of our regular program of public-health 
nursing, first aid and life saving, nutrition, home hygiene and 
care of the sick, Junior Red Cross, and the work for the men now 
serving in the Regular Army and Navy, both in this country, in our 
insular possessions, and at foreign stations. 

“Since July 1, 1919, the National Red Cross has expended 
$37,000,000 over and above all of its receipts during that period. 
Then its funds available for expenditure were $51,000,000. During 
that 11-year period the balance has been reduced to $14,000,000 
committed as indicated aboye. It can not go on forever depleting 
its reserves and still be p for service such as is required in 
this present and in like emergencies. 

“The Red Cross will welcome the most searching investigation 
of its financial affairs at any time.” 
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South Dakota. 6, 127, 315.33 -4 1, 900,000.00 | 8,027, 315.33 
Tennessee. 8. 444. 580.06 | 10, 000,000.00 | 3, 500, 000.00 | 21, 944" 580. 06 
Texas 27, 508, 837. 27 12. 000, 000.00 | 12, 000, 000.00 | 51, 508, 837. 27 
Utah 3, 424, 21. 19 500, 000.00 | J. 000,000.00 | 4.924. 231. 19 
Vermont. 1, 327, 553. 37 287,000.00 | 1. 000. 000 00 2.614.553. 37 
Virginia— 6, 954. 975.23 2. 000, 000 00 4. 000, 000.00 | 12954. 975, 23 
Washington 6, 539, 645.53 | 6, 000,000.00 | 3. 100, 000. 00 | 15, 639, 645. 53 
West Virginia. 4, 441, 115. 37 9, 500, 000. 00 3, 000, 000. 00 16, 941, 115. 37 
Wisconsin. 8.080. $56.24 | 11, 600, 000 00 3. 800, 000.00 | 23, 489, 856. 24 
Wyoming... 3, 469, 968. 90 900, 000.00 | 1, 100, 000.00 | . 469, 988. 90 
wail cs a . TTT 4, 273, 270. 34 


260, 433, 000. 00 | 171, 665, 000. 00 | 862, 928, 630. 08 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield four 
minutes to the gentleman from New York (Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that the 
Red Cross has been dragged into this controversy. All of 
us have the highest respect for that organization, and if 
they refuse to accept the burden cast upon them by the 
Senate amendment, they are within their rights and they 


should not be forced to accept a responsibility which they 
decline. 
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The great issue here to-day is not, as the gentleman who 
has just spoken has stated, to defend the name of the Red 
Cross. No one has attacked the Red Cross, and it is unfair 
in debate to put the issue on this motion on the basis of 
support of the Red Cross or antagonism to the Red Cross. 
[Applause.] We are with the Red Cross. We feel they are 
within their rights in declining the responsibility, but there 
are other agencies and other ways of accomplishing the 
purpose. The Taylor amendment and the Byrns amend- 
ment both offer a solution, namely, to put the disposition 
of this fund in the hands of the President—and I may be 
pardoned, I trust, in also paying a compliment to the Presi- 
dent. Nobody on this side has derided the President. We 
trust him, we know his record and his reputation, but even 
that is not the question. The question is this: It turns 
about the conditions that prevail in this country to-day. 
Five million seven hundred thousand people are out of 
work, and these men and their families are facing starva- 
tion. Think of it! In a land of plenty, overflowing with 
the products of the farm and factory, our warehouses bulg- 
ing with commodities which the industry of our people has 
created, yet there is economic distress throughout the land. 
Savings banks hold more deposits to-day than they ever 
did before in our history. What is wrong with economic 
conditions in our land where such contrasts prevail? Come 
down from the seats of the mighty ye law givers. Hang 
your heads in shame. Put on sackcloth and ashes and 
repent for your neglect. 

The measure before us is a precautionary one. Congress 
may be in session after March 4 or it may not. What harm 
is there in putting a fund of $25,000,000, Mr. Speaker, in 
the hands of the President to use in his discretion. If it is 
not used it remains in the Treasury. You can not excuse 
yourselves for your failure by the declination of the Red 
Cross to accept the trust. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I yield four min- 
utes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amend- 
ment which I have sent to the desk may be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HuppiEeston: I move that the House 
concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment as follows: 
Substitute for the language of the Senate amendment the follow- 
ing: That the sum of $50,000,000 is hereby appropriated to be 
available until July 1, 1931, to the President of the United 
States for disbursement by him at his discretion for the relief 
of persons residing in the United States who may be in need of 
the necessaries of life. In disbursing the said sum the President 
shall have authority to use and employ such agencies as he may 
create for that p or as may already exist in communities, 
and may cooperate with States, counties, and municipalities upon 
such terms and conditions as he may deem best, and may disburse 
same either in the purchase of supplies or by payments in money 
to the beneficiaries.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order 
upon the amendment. I did not get all the amendment, but 
my immediate thought, I will say, is that the House having 
made no appropriation for this purpose, the Senate having 
proposed $25,000,000, the only sums we could consider would 
be between nothing and $25,000,000, but I reserve the point 
of order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I interrupted the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] to say that the National 
Red Cross has not contributed one penny to the relief of the 
destitute in my home city of Birmingham. My statement 
was strictly accurate. Furthermore, Judge Payne did not 
say anything in the hearing to the contrary. He stated 
merely that there was a chapter of the Red Cross at Bir- 
mingham which had charge of relief work there. 

Every cent of the funds of the Birmingham chapter is 
received from our community chest. In coordinating the 
work of the various local relief organizations, the share set 
apart for destitution work is turned over to the local chapter 
of the Red Cross, which administers those funds. Other 
shares from the community chest are administered by the 
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Salvation Army, Mercy Home, and so on with other organ- 
izations, each being intrusted with a certain work, other 
than destitution relief, which is the exclusive field of the 
local Red Cross chapter. 

There is much force in Judge Payne’s position that the 
National Red Cross is not equipped to handle nation-wide 
destitution relief. Fundamentally, it is designed for dis- 
aster work. The local chapters are not staffed for relief 
work, and have had no experience in its administration. 
The situation at Birmingham is probably unique. I know 
of no other city in which the local Red Cross chapter has 
charge of similar work. 5 

Mr. Speaker, in the President’s address read in this Cham- 
ber on the 4th day of December, he said: 

We have as a nation a definite duty to see that no deserving 
person in our country suffers from hunger or cold. 

Immediately upon the reading of this address, and moved 
by this noble, humanitarian sentiment, I introduced a bill 
which is the substance of my amendment which has just 
been read. 

As I heard the words of the President I visualized the 
Hoover of old—Hoover, the great humanitarian leader in 
relief of suffering and hunger throughout the world. I have 
not completely lost sight of that visualization even to this 
time. 

The President has done and said much since that day 
which has caused a different impression of him to be raised 
up in the country. Many are now tempted to look upon him 
as cold and indifferent to suffering. I have even heard it 
said that it is useless to place this money for relief in Presi- 
dent Hoover’s hands; that he will refuse to administer the 
relief; it will do no good. It is even charged that he will 
administer it unfairly and in a way unworthy of his reputa- 
tion and of his humanitarian past. They say that he has 
become a mere politician who juggles with human misery 
for partisan purposes. But I have been unwilling to agree 
that this picture truly portrays the President, even at the 
present time. > 

I feel that the trouble is that the President has yielded to 
ill advice which has placed him before the country and the 
suffering millions of America as a man lacking in the in- 
stincts of humanity, who is willing to give the shadow but 
not the substance, and who, by stubborn and willful adher- 
ence to a particular plan of his own, is willing to deny all 
relief and let the suffering go on. I do not feel that this is 
the true Hoover—it certainly is not the best Hoover. 

I do not believe this is a true picture of our President. He 
has done much, I admit, to give this impression, but I feel it 
has been done through listening to the advice of false friends, 
who loved him less than the political party which they would 
serve, and that it does not represent the true Hoover. 

I am yet willing to trust him. I am willing to give him the 
money and the power to relieve the suffering and distress 
throughout this country. I believe that the better Hoover 
will respond to the responsibility. I am yet willing to trust 
to the old Hoover. i 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the old Hoover, to the better 
Hoover. Thousands of helpless men, women, and children 
are starving. I appeal from Hoover, the politician, to 
Hoover the humanitarian. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the eloquent 
eulogy of the President of the United States which has just 
been given, I withdraw the point of order. [Laughter] I 
yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. TILSON]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, let us start with this proposition—that the American 
Red Cross is taking care of the drought-relief situation. 
This has been established beyond any shadow of doubt; and 
more than this, the Red Cross has guaranteed for the future 
that this institution will take care of any relief that may 
be necessary, even though it may require three times any 
amount that has thus far been estimated. 
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Now, having established these facts, it becomes necessary 
for the proponents of this $25,000,000 appropriation in 
some way or other to brush aside the Red Cross. Unless 
they can get the Red Cross out of the way, there is no 
sound basis for the $25,000,000. appropriation. 

At the other end of the Capitol one method of disposing 
of the Red Cross is being followed, and that is by the use 
of all the abusive language that can be mustered in berat- 
ing the Red Cross, the President, and John Barton Payne. 

At this end of the Capitol a different method of attack 
is adopted, but for the same purpose. With one exception 
the Democratic speakers here to-day have tried to kill the 
Red Cross, Judge Payne, and, strange to relate, even the 
President, with kindness, with praise, and with eulogies. 
Just, as at the other end of the Capitol, they realize that the 
Red Cross must be eliminated or they have no case. 

Now, what will be the effect? My friend from New York 
[Mr. REED] was criticized because he said that each man 
who voted for this proposition raised his hand as an as- 
sassin against the Red Cross. I do not need to use such 
strong language, but, whether it will result in slow death, 
like slow poison or by violence, it does not matter. It is 
the deathblow to the Red Cross as a voluntary charitable 
institution. It becomes in a measure a governmental bu- 
reau, with all that this implies. 

Once we resort to public charity we must come back again 
and again and again to the same source of supply, for all 
other sources will soon dry up. 

What is this $25,000,000 as compared with all the funds 
for charities that are being contributed and utilized all over 
the country? One city in our country will use more than 
this amount in a very short time; and think of the thou- 
sands of charitable organizations all over the country, each 
doing its share. This appropriation, if it becomes a prece- . 
dent, as it will if now adopted, will tend to close the doors 
that lead to the hearts of the people; and it will, in the end, 
deprive all of these charitable associations of what they have 
had before, support and cooperation, through the warm, 
throbbing hearts of the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. First pending is the motion which I 
made to disagree to the Senate amendment; immediately 
following was the motion of the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Taytor] to recede and concur with an amendment. 
There are other proposed amendments that have been offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGvuarpral, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown], the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Huppteston]. May I ask what the procedure will be 
for the most orderly disposition of these amendments? 

The SPEAKER. The previous question being ordered 
under the unanimous-consent agreement, the Chair will first 
submit the motion of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Taytor] to concur with an amendment. Following that, he 
will submit the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. La GUARD], in the nature of a substitute to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns]. 

Next the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrws]; next the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]; and following 
that the motion offered by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Huppieston]; and last the motion of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Colorado to concur in amendment 144 with an amendment. 

The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Tartor of Colorado moves that the House concur in Senate 
amendment No. 144 with the following amendment: Page 129, 
line 18, after the word “by,” strike out “the American National 
Red Cross” and insert “and under the direction of the President 
of the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 


mand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 151, nays | Baird 
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Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 


217, answered “ present” 1, not voting 62, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 
Aswell 

Auf der Heide 
Ayres 


Canfield 


[Roll No. 24] 
YEAS—151 
Denison Johnson, Okla. Patman 
DeRouen Johnson, Tex. Patterson 
Dominick Jones, Tex. Peavey 
Dorsey Kemp Pittenger 
Doughton Kerr Prall 
Doxey Kvale Quin 
Drane LaGuardia m 
Drewry Lambertson Rainey, Henry T. 
Driver Lanham Rams 
Edwards Lankford, Ga. Rankin 
Eslick Rayburn 
Evans, Mont. Lindsay Romjue 
Finley Linthicum Rutherford 
Fisher Lozier Sanders, Tex. 
Frear Ludlow Sandlin 
Fuller McClintic, Okla. Schneider 
Gambrill McCormack, Mass.Sears 
Garber, Okla. McDuffie Sinclair 
Garner McKeown Smith, W. Va. 
Glover McReynolds Somers, N. T. 
Goldsborough McSwain Spearing 
d Mansfleld Steagall 
Green Mead Stone 
Greenwood Milligan Sumners, Tex. 
Gregory Montague Taylor. Colo 
Griffin Montet Taylor, Tenn. 
Hall, Miss. Moore, Ky. Underwood 
Hancock, N.C. Moore, Va. Vinson, Ga. 
Hare Nelson, Mo. Warren 
Hast in Nelson, Wis. Whitehead 
Hill, Ala. Norton Whittington 
Hill, Wash. O'Connor, La. Wilson 
Howard O'Connor, N. T. Wingo 
Huddleston Oldfield Woodrum 
Hull, Tenn. Oliver, Ala. Wright 
Hull, Wis. Palmisano Yon 
James, N. C. Parks Zihlman 
Jeffers Parsons 
NAYS—217 
Elliott Kinzer Shott, W. Va. 
is Knutson Shreve 
Englebright Kopp Simmons 
Erk Korell Simms 
Estep Kurtz Sloan 
Fish Langley Smith, Idaho 
Fort Lankford, Va. Snell 
Foss Leavitt Snow 
Free Sparks 
Freeman Lehlbach 8 
French Letts Sproul, Ill. 
Garber, Va. Loofbourow Sproul, Kans. 
Gavagan L Staff 
Gibson McClintock, Ohio Stalker 
Gifford K, Stobbs 
Goodwin McLa Strong, Kans 
Goss McLeod Pa. 
Graham Maas Sullivan. Pa. 
Guyer Summers, Wash. 
Hadley Manlove Swanson 
Hale Mapes Swick 
Hall, Ul. Martin Swing 
Hall, Ind Menges Taber 
Hall, N. Dak. Merritt Temple 
Halsey Michener Thatcher 
Hancock. N. T. Miller Thurston 
Hartley Moore, Ohio Tilson 
Haugen Morehead Timberlake 
Hawley —— Tinkham 
user Tread way 
Hickey Murphy Tucker 
Hoch Nelson, Me. Underhill 
Hogg, Ind Newhall Vestal 
Hogg, W. Va Nolan Vincent, Mich. 
Holaday O’Connor, Okla. Wainwright 
Hooper Palmer Walker 
Hope Parker Wason 
Hopkins Perkins Watres 
Houston, Del Pratt, Ruth Watson 
Hudson Welch, Calif. 4 
Hull, Morton D. elsh, Pa. 
Hull, William E. Ramey, Frank M. White 
Irwin Ramseyer Whitley 
Johnson, Ind Ransley Wigglesworth 
Jobnson, Nebr. Reece Williamson 
Johnston, Mo. Reed, N. Y. Wolfenden 
Jonas, N. C Rellly Wolverton, N. J. 
Kading Robinson Wolverton, W. Va. 
Kahn Rogers Wood 
Kelly Schafer, Wis. Woodruff 
Kendall, Ky Seger Wurzbach 
Kendall, Pa Seiberling Wyant 
Kennedy Selvig 
Ketcham Shaffer, Va. 
Kiefner Short, Mo. 
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ANSWERED “PRESENT "— 
Cochran, Mo. 
NOT VOTING—62 
Douglass, Mass. James, Mich. Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Barbour Doutrich Jenkins Reid, III. 
Doyle Johnson, Ill Rich 
Boylan Esterly Johnson, S. Dak. Rowbottom 
Brunner Evans, Calif. Johnson, Wash th 
Buckbee Fenn Kearns Sanders, N. T. 
Cable Fitzgerald Kunz Strovich 
Carley Fitzpatrick Lea Stevenson 
Celler Fulmer McFadden Sullivan, N. T. 
Clark. Md. Garrett McMillan Tarver 
Cooke Gasque Michaelson Thompson 
Corning Golder Mooney Turpin 
Cullen dy Niedringhaus Williams 
Dempsey Hoffman Oliver, N. Y. Tates 
Dickstein Hudspeth Owen 
Douglas, Ariz. Igoe Pou 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Cochran of Missouri (for) with Mr. Niedringha 
James of Michigan (for) with Mr. Corning ( 
Carley (for) with Mr. Doutrich (against). 
Cullen (for) with Mr. Evans of California (against). 
Fitzpatrick (for) with Mr. Johnson of Illinois (against). 
Brunner (for) with Mr, Hoffman (against). 

Sullivan of New York (for) with Mr. Hardy (against). 

Oliver of New York (for) with Mr. Turpin (against). 

Boylan (for) with Mr. Harcourt J. Pratt (against). 

Pou (for) with Mr. Beck (against). 

Tarver (for) with Mr. Fenn (against). 

Igoe (for) with Mr. Golder (against). 

Stevenson (for) with Mr. Johnson of South Dakota (against), 
Celler (for) with Mr. McFadden (against). 

Sabath (for) with Mr. Sanders of New York (against). 

Fulmer (for) with Mr. Reid of Illinois (against). 

Dickstein (for) with Mr. Kearns (against). 

Williams (for) with Mr. Rich (against). 

Mr, Garrett (for) with Mr. Esterly (against). 


General pairs until further notice: 
Barbour with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts, 
Yates with Mr. Gasque. 

Cable with Mr. Lea. 

Baird with Mr. Mooney. 

Jenkins with Mrs. Owen. 

Buckbee with Mr. McMillan. 

Johnson of Washington with Mr. Sirovich. 
Cooke with Mr. Douglas of Arizona. 
Thompson with Mr. Kunz. 

Clark of Maryland with Mr. Doyle. 
Dempsey with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. CARTER of California. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from California, Mr. Evans, is ill and unable to be here 
to-day. He desires me to state that if he were present he 
would vote no.“ 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I have a pair 
with my colleague, Mr. NreprrncHavs, who is ill. Therefore, 
I withdraw my vote of “ yea” and vote “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the motion 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGvuarp1a] in a 
nature of a substitute amendment for the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. Without 
objection, the Clerk will report the LaGuardia motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpra: Page 129, line 18, after 
the word “be,” strike out the balance of the line and the words 
“the American Red Cross” in line 19, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “ Distributed by the President of the United States 
in his discretion to national charitable welfare, fraternal, or re- 
ligious organizations in amounts equal to the amount raised and 
expended by such organizations.” > 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 65, noes 255. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], which the 
Clerk, without objection, will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Brrns moves to concur in the Senate amendment 144 with 
the following amendment: After the words Red Cross” in line 
19, page 129, insert the following: “Or other such agency as it 
may select,” and strike out the period at the end of line 22 on 
page 129 and insert a colon and add the following: “ Provided, 
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That if the American National Red Cross shall decline to dis- 
tribute the money herein appropriated through its regularly 
organized agencies in the manner herein provided, then in such 
event the President of the United States is hereby authorized and 
empowered to immediately designate some governmental agency 
or other agency selected by him to make distribution of all or any 
portion of said sum in cash, or in the purchase of said-named 
supplies as may be necessary to afford adequate human relief in 
the present national emergency to persons otherwise unable to 
procure same.” 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 149, nays 
212, answered “ present ” 1, not voting 69, as follows: 


[Roll No. 25] 
YEAS—149 
Abernethy DeRouen Jones, Tex. Patterson 
Allgood Dominick Kemp Peavey 
Almon Dorsey Kennedy Pittenger 
Arnold Doughton Kerr Prall 
Aswell Doxey Kvale Quin 
Auf der Heide Drane LaGuardia n 
Ayres Dre Lambertson Rainey, Henry T. 
Driver Langley 
Bell Edwards Rankin 
Black Eslick Lankford, Ga. Romjue 
Bland Evans, Mont Larsen Rutherford 
Blanton Finley Lindsay Sanders, Tex. 
Bloom Fisher Linthicum Sandlin 
Box Puller Lozier Schneider 
Brand, Ga. Gambrill Ludlow Sears 
Briggs Garber, Okla. McClintic, Okla. Sinclair 
Browne Garner McCormack, Mass.Smith, W. Va. 
Browning Glover McDuffie Somers, N. Y. 
Busby Goldsborough McKeown Spearing 
B Granfield McReynolds Steagall 
Campbell, Iowa Green McSwain Stone 
Canfield Greenwood Mansfield Sumners, Tex. 
Cannon Gregory Mead Taylor, Colo. 
Cartwright Griffin Milligan Taylor, Tenn. 
Christgau Hall, Miss. Montague Underwood 
Clark, N. C. Hancock. N. C. Montet Vinson, Ga. 
Collier Hare ` Moore, Va Warren 
Collins Nelson, Mo. Whitehead 
Condon Hill, Ala. Nelson, Wis, 
Connery Hill, Wash. Norton Wilson 
Cooper, Tenn. ward O'Connor, La Wingo 
Cooper, Wis. Huddleston O'Connor, N. T. Woodrum 
Craddock Hull, Tenn. Oldfield Wright 
Crisp Hull, Wis Oliver, Ala. Yon 
Cross James, N.C Palmisano Zihlman 
Crosser Jeffers Parks 
Davis Johnson, Okla. Parsons 
Denison Johnson, Tex. Patman 
NAYS—212 
Ackerman Culkin Holaday Morehead 
Adkins Dallinger Hooper 
Aldrich Darrow Hope Mouser 
Allen Davenport Hopkins Murphy 
Andresen De Priest Hudson Nelson, Me. 
Andrew Dickinson Hull, Morton D. Newhall 
Arentz Dowell Hull, William E. Nolan 
Bacharach Dunbar O'Connor. Okla. 
Bachmann Johnson, Ind. Palmer 
Bacon Eaton, Colo. Johnson, Nebr. Parker 
Beedy Eaton, N. J. Johnston,Mo. Perkins 
Beers Elliott Jonas, N. O. Pratt, Ruth 
Blackburn Kading Pritchard 
Englebright Kahn Purnell 
Bolton Erk Kendall, Ky. Ramey, Frank M. 
Bowman Estep Kendall, Pa. Ramseyer 
Fish Ketcham Ransley 
Britten Fort 5 Kiefner Reece 
Brumm Foss Kinzer Reed, N. T. 
Buchanan Free Knutson Reilly 
Buckbee Freeman Kopp 
Burdick French Korell Rogers 
Burtness Gavagan Kurtz Schafer, Wis. 
Butler Gibson Lankford, Va. Seger 
Campbell, Pa. Gifford Leavitt Seiberling 
Carter, Calif. Goodwin Leech Selvig 
Carter, Wyo. Goss Lehlbach Shaffer, Va. 
Chalmers Graham Letts Short, Mo. 
Guyer Loofbourow Shott, W. Va. 
Chindblom Hadley Luce Shreve 
Chiperfield Hale McClintock, Ohio Simmons 
Christopherson Fall, Il. McCormick, Il. Simms 
Clague Hall, Ind. McLaughlin Sloan 
Clancy Hall, N. Dak. McLeod Smith, Idaho 
Clarke, N. Y. y Maas 
Cochran, Pa. Hancock, N. Y Magrady Snow 
Cole Hartley Manlove Sparks 
Colton Haugen Mapes Speaks 
Connolly Hawley Sproul, II. 
Cooper, Ohio Hess Sproul, Kans. 
Coyle Hickey Merritt Stafford 
Crail Hoch Michener 
Cramton Hogg, Ind. Miller Stobbs 
Crowther Hogg, W. Va. Moore, Ohio 


Strong, Pa. Thurston Wainwright W 
Sullivan, Pa. Tilson Williamson 
Summers, Wash. Timberlake Wason Wolfenden 
Swanson Watres Wolverton, N. J. 
Swick Treadway Watson Wolverton, W. Va. 
Swing Tucker Welch, Calif. Wood 
Taber Underhill Welsh, Pa. Woodruff 
Temple Vestal White Wurzbach 

atcher Vincent, Mich. Whitley Wyant 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1 
Cochran, Mo 
NOT VOTING—69 

Baird Doutrich James, Mich. Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Barbour Doyle Jenkins Rayburn 
Beck Esterly Johnson, Il. Reid, Il. 
Boylan Evans, Calif. Johnson, S. Dak. Rich 
Brand, Ohio Fenn Johnson, Wash. Rowbottom 
Brunner Pitzgerald Kearns Sabath 
Cable Fitzpatrick Kelly Sanders, N. T. 
Carley Frear Kunz Sirovich 
Celler Fulmer Lea Stevenson 
Clark, Md Garber, Va. McFadden Sullivan, N. T. 
Cooke McMillan Tarver 
Corning Gasque Michaelson Thompson 
Cox Golder Mooney Turpin 
Cullen Hardy Moore, Ky. Williams 
Dempsey Hoffman us Yates 
Dickstein Houston, Del Oliver, N. Y. 
Douglas, Ariz. Hudspeth Owen 
Douglass, Mass. Pou 


So the motion was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Cochran of Missouri (for) with Mr. Niedringhaus (against). 
James of Michigan (for) with Mr. Corning (against). 
Carley (for) with Mr. Doutrich (against). 

Cullen (for) with Mr. Evans of California (against). 
Fitzpatrick (for) with Mr. Johnson of Illinois (against). 
Brunner (for) with Mr. Hoffman (against). 

Sullivan of New York (for) with Mr. Hardy (against). 
Oliver of New York (for) with Mr. Turpin (against). 
Boylan (for) with Mr. Harcourt J. Pratt (against). 

Pou (for) with Mr. Beck (against). 

Tarver (for) with Mr. Fenn (against). 


Celler (for) with Mr. McFadden (against). 

Sabath (for) with Mr. Sanders of New York (against). 
Pulmer (for) with Mr. Reid of Illinois (against). 
Dickstein (for) with Mr. Kearns (against). 

Williams (for) with Mr. Rich (against). 

Garrett (for) with Mr. Esterly (against). 


Additional general pairs: 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, 
Mr. NreprincHavs, is absent on account of illness. If he 
were here, he would vote no.“ 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Mooney, 
was called from the city a few moments ago. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown], which the Clerk 


will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. McKeown moves to concur in Senate amendment No. 144 
with the following amendment: Page 129, line 16, strike out all of 
line 16 to and including line 24 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000,000 to be 
immediately available to be placed to the credit of the War 
Department for the purpose of supplying food, medicine, medical 
aid, and other essentials to afford adequate human relief in the 
present national emergency by advancing to community charitable 
organizations of reputable standing, willing and able to distribute 
to those who are needy, such food, medicine, and other articles 
essential to afford adequate human relief, and to advance upon 
open account necessary food, medicine, or other articles essential 
to afford human relief to such citizens as shall be indorsed as 
honorable persons by any reputable, charitable organization, ap- 
proved by the War Department.” 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were ayes 91 and noes 220. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. The Clerk 
will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HUDDLESTON moves that the House concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment as follows: Substitute for the 
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language of the Senate amendment the following: “ That the sum 
of $50,000,000 is hereby appropriated, to be available until July 
1, 1931, to the President of the United States for disbursement 
by him, at his discretion, for the relief of persons resi in the 
United States who may be in need of the necessaries of life. In 
disbursing the said sum the President shall have authority to use 
and employ such agencies as he may create for that purpose or 
as may already exist in communities, and may cooperate with 
States, counties, and municipalities upon such terms and condi- 
tions as he may deem best, and may disburse same either 
in the purchase of supplies or by payments in money to the 
beneficiaries.” 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were ayes 88 and noes 223. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] to disagree to 
Senate amendment No. 144. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded 
by Mr. Branton) there were ayes 224 and noes 90. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment all other amendments were disagreed to and the Chair 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. CRAMTON, MuRPHY, 
FRENCH, TAYLOR of Colorado, and HASTINGS. 


APPROPRIATION FOR DROUGHT RELIEF 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, a great many 
Members of the House have requested an opportunity to 
speak on this matter and it has been impossible to grant 
the request. I ask unanimous consent that all parties have 
five legislative days within which to extend their remarks 
on the subject of to-day’s proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado. [Mr. 
Taylor] asks unanimous consent that all Members may 
have five days in which to extend their own remarks upon 
the subject of to-day’s proceedings. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, we are considering to-day, in my opinion, the most 
meritorious piece of legislation that has been proposed in 
this Congress which is authorizing making an appropria- 
tion of $25,000,000 to the Red Cross for the relief of suffer- 
ing humanity in the United States, caused by the drought of 
last year. 

There are 5,000,000 people to-day suffering for the want 
of food and clothing which could be relieved and helped 
by this important legislation. There is no agency that has 
ever been set up in the United States for the relief of 
humanity that has been more effective in its work than the 
Red Cross work, and never before in its history has it ever 
taken a task as great as the one it now has on its hands. 
I doubt seriously if the Red Cross even now appreciates 
fully the extent of what their work is going to be before 
it is finished during the year of 1931. 

We were told by the Red Cross workers some time ago that 
$4,500,000 that they had on hand was a sufficient fund of 
money to relieve all the distress they would have to deal 
with. As soon as they began to make a survey of the situa- 
tion and saw’ the great need they then changed their opinion 
as to their ability to cope with it, and asked for a donation 
of $10,000,000 for their purpose. 

Strong pressure has been brought to bear and the ablest 
speakers in the United States have been appealing for Red 
Cross funds for many days, and yet not one-half of that sum 
has been contributed. It is not because they are not in sym- 
pathy with those that are suffering, but it is largely their 
inability to come to the rescue of people that are suffering. 

I would be very much surprised if Mr. John Barton Payne, 
for whom I have always had the highest personal regard, 
for both his intellect and integrity, should discourage the 
United States Government with its millions of wealth, com- 
ing to the rescue of its own people as they have come to the 
rescue of people of other nations when in distress. The 
tender of this amount of money to the Red Cross does not 
mean they will necessarily have to administer it all, but it 
does place them in a position that they can take care of 
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everyone that is needy that come under their observation in 
the work. If the money is not needed by them, of course, 
they would not expend it. It takes care of them if they 
should run out of funds and they would not have to make 
another call in trying to procure funds in the manner that 
they are now trying to procure funds by donations so this 
would relieve any emergency that comes on and they will 
have funds available and in their hands to take care of the 
needs of every suffering person in the United States. 

A blunder was made by the leaders of the party in power 
by restricting and limiting the $45,000,000 loan to the pur- 
chase of seed and feed for work stock, fuel for tractors, and 
a few things like that, and not allowing any part of the 
money to be applied for food. If this restriction had not 
been placed in that bill, then the Red Cross work might 
be able to cease early in the year; but with this restriction 
in the bill, after the farmer has given his first lien in order 
to procure feed for his stock and nothing for himself, 
then he has no means of procuring food for himself and 
family, and would necessarily have to appeal to an agency 
like the Red Cross or other agency for help; and this ought 
not be required of him. 

I think that Congress should pass an act now amending 
the act authorizing the loan of $45,000,000, and take off 
this restriction, which would very much relieve the work 
of the Red Cross. 

The work of the Red Cross, instead of ending with the 
Ist of April as indicated by some of its workers, will not 
end before the Ist of July, because everyone knows that 
crops can not be made by the 1st of April, or any crop on 
which they might live or use by that time. 

I am informed that the statement was made by Mr. Payne 
that the Red Cross would not administer this fund if given 
to them. If the Red Cross should decline to use it, then 
another agency should be set up immediately whereby it 
can be disbursed and used by those so badly in need of it. 

The farmers of the South are brave, honest, and courage- 
ous. They would very much prefer this being given to them 
as a loan without restrictions and later repay it to the Goy- 
ernment than to have any part of same given to them in this 
way. People who are now receiving aid from the Red Cross 
have in the past for many years been strong contributors to 
it, and if they are permitted to make another crop this year 
many of them will repay every dollar they have received 
from the Red Cross, in order that it may relieve others in 
distress in the future. 

Let us pass this bill and every other measure that will aid 
in restoring normal conditions in the drought-stricken areas, 
and have produced during this coming year a bountiful 
crop. Let us pass this bill and make the funds available for 
the Red Cross and put the responsibility of relieving the 
suffering on them and let no part of it rest on any Member 
of Congress for failing to do his duty in providing the funds 
necessary for them to give this relief. 

Mr. COCHRAN’ of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor 
of this appropriation. If the Red Cross will not agree to 
distribute the money, then I say let us find some other agency 
that will, preferably the President or some other Govern- 
ment agency, but if it is the wisdom of the Congress that 
State agencies should be selected I will favor that, just so 
the relief is extended to the suffering people of this country. 
The $25,000,000 should be appropriated. 

This is not an overnight proposition. No farmer will be 
able to take any food from his soil at least until May and 
others must wait until June, July, and August. Until then 
these suffering people must be cared for and the undertak- 
ing is too great to be properly accomplished by popular 
subscription. 

The people of the cities who give so freely not only for 
their own neighbors but also to help the farmer can not 
stand the strain much longer. 

While some frank statements have come from the Red 
Cross concerning conditions, the worst has not been told. 
This is beyond doubt the greatest emergency, the greatest 
crisis that has confronted the country since its very exist- 
ence, the period following the Civil War included. 
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Let me give you a little first-hand information. It comes 
to me from a responsible citizen of my city, a constituent 
of mine, who sends me a letter from his daughter residing 
in southeast Missouri. The people of Missouri, 50,000, ac- 
cording to the last report of the Red Cross in southeast 
Missouri, are in the same condition as the people in Arkan- 
sas and other States. The daughter of my constituent, 
after thanking her father for a check, says eggs now sell at 
15 cents a dozen, while they brought 35 and 40 cents last 
year, and the hens are not laying due to the cold weather. 
She says her husband is working a day or two a week for 
$1.50 a day, while two other male members of the house- 
hold are cutting wood and fence posts, but there is no sale 
at any price for the wood or posts. She speaks of the chil- 
dren attending school and tells how they bring for lunch a 
raw turnip or two; some of the children so poorly clothed 
that she wonders how they can continue at their studies. 

They have even been forced to let the insurance they have 
carried for many years lapse because no funds are available 
to pay the premiums. She tells how a man and his wife 
and three children without food were given $1.15 by the 
Red Cross representative for 30 days. She tells her father 
he has no idea of the conditions in that country with the 
crops a total failure, and says that God knows they are 
willing to do or skimp in anyway to get by, but just now 
in the dead of winter the situation looks hopeless. They try 
not to get discouraged just hoping they can get through 
until they can grow another crop. They can not drive their 
car because they have no money to buy gasoline, and from 
her letter one must judge that the Red Cross will help no 
one who owns an automobile. She says the people can not 
sell their cars as no one has any money to buy them. 

This letter comes from one who is receiving financial 
assistance from her father, what he can spare helping them 
to exist. What must it be for those who have no relatives 
to help? 

This legislation might set a precedent, but I say set ve 
precedent as it has been demonstrated it is necessary in 
order to keep our people from starving not only in the 
rural sections but in the cities. Over 60,000 people—and 
this is a most conservative estimate—are out of work in my 
city, St. Louis. Multiply this by four, an average family, 
and you have 240,000 people without the necessary funds to 
purchase the necessities of life. Throughout the country 
you have 20,000,000 in the same situation. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, owing to the necessity of 
attendance upon important hearings before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, it was impossible for me to be present 
during the debate in the House regarding the Senate item 
appropriating $25,000,000 to be expended by the American 
Red Cross. 

In the effort to attach this item to the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill we have an illustration of the worst 
type of playing politics with human suffering. The advo- 
cates of this item in the Senate so clearly show their po- 
liticai slant that no one can be deceived as to the actual 
purpose of their effort. 

Dire threats are made that a special session of the Sev- 
enty-second Congress looms unless certain politicians have 
their way. For my part, such a session could be called on 
March 5 and continue until December before I could be 
forced to vote for legislation of this sort. 

Not only this country but the entire world is proud of the 
accomplishments of the Red Cross. No other organization 
exists similar to it. It occupies a most unique position in 
the realm of relief of human suffering. The organization 
is nonsectarian, nonpartisan, and universal in its charity. 

The Red Cross obtains its funds through appeals to the 
humanitarian instincts of the people. Any departure from 
this method would be disastrous to the organization. Per- 
haps the most unfortunate and damaging feature of this 
whole affair is the charge made in certain quarters that 
Judge John Barton Payne, the chairman of the Red Cross, 
is playing politics when he says that his organization would 
celine to receive or administer funds appropriated by 

ongress. 
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The life of the Red Cross is at stake. It has been sup- 
ported over a long period of years by the voluntary offerings 
of the people. A congressional appropriation with a politi- 
cal background, if accepted by the Red Cross, would mean 
a withdrawal of the type of support upon which the organi- 
zation has thrived over so long a period of years. 

The fact that the people of the country do not believe 
in changing the method of providing funds for the Red 
Cross is shown by the response now being made to the appeal 
of the organization for $10,000,000. In spite of the tremen- 
dous handicap which has been imposed by certain politicians 
in the other branch, there has already been subscribed the 
sum of $4,680,163. 

Now that one branch of Congress has shown its stamina by 
refusing, by a vote of 217 to 151, to carry out the effort to 
play politics with the Red Cross, rapid increases in the con- 
tributions may be expected. 

The work of the Red Cross must go on in the manner in 
which it has been conducted since its inception so success- 
fully, and politicians, even though they are Members of 
Congress, must be taught that human welfare must take 
precedence over political expediency. The vote of the 
House is most encouraging. The attitude of the administra- 
tion and the officers of the Red Cross is likewise most 
commendable. The people will show their confidence in the 
Red Cross by hearty cooperation and generous contributions. 

The suffering in the drought area is being relieved and 
will continue to be relieved by a nonpartisan humanitarian 
organization of which the world is proud, an organization 
which has always been and always will be supported by the 
voluntary aid of the people. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, it is now Febru- 
ary. Congress has been in session two months, and no legis- 
lation of importance has been passed, not even a single one 
of the appropriation bills. A deadlock exists between the 
Congress and the President. The country is wallowing in 
such a slough of despond as never before existed. People in 
at least 21 States are on the verge of starvation, and the ad- 
ministration and Congress fiddles while the people starve. 
Let us analyze the situation. 

We find that the administration is unalterably opposed 
to any direct Federal relief to the men, women, and children 
who are the innocent victims of this economic disaster. We 
find likewise, as has been demonstrated here, that the ad- 
ministration has refused to permit the Congress to give any 
direct relief even in the form of loans for the purchase of 
food for those who are suffering in the drought-stricken 
areas. 

The leadership in Congress, if any exists, should devote 
itself to the development of a program which will ade- 
quately meet this situation. First of all, we should see that 
food and clothing are provided for the drought sufferers. 
To throw the entire burden on the Red Cross and to permit 
conditions to develop such as have been pictured here is 
criminal negligence on the part of those in control of the 
Government. 

We are confronted with evidence—which, so far as I 
have been able to discover, is uncontradicted—that large 
sections of our country contain inhabitants the majority of 
whom do not have enough to eat and have no way of ob- 
taining food to sustain human life. Men, women, and chil- 
dren are suffering over a territory that is much larger than 
the thirteen original States. When people, especially little 
children, are suffering for the necessaries of life, the first 
thing to do is to bring relief, and it seems to me that that 
can be brought about most appropriately by appropriating 
money from the Federal Treasury. In fact, as I see it, on 
account of the magnitude of the suffering, that is the only 
real way to meet the situation. How anyone can close his 
mind and close his heart to the appeals coming from all 
over the country for relief from human suffering and say, 
We will give relief to animals but not to people” is more 
than I can understand or comprehend. 

It is said it would establish a bad precedent. Suppose it 
does? Are we going to let people die of starvation because 
it may establish a precedent that will be difficult to over- 
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come in the future? If it is necessary, which it is not, we 
ought to establish the precedent that we are not immune to 
appeals because of human suffering. We ought to establish 
the precedent that we are human beings and that the Goy- 
ernment of the United States is human and is moved by 
the appeals of human suffering. Such action is not without 
precedent. We have scores of precedents for appropriating 
money directly from the Treasury, not alone for our own 
people but for people of foreign countries. 

In 1905 we appropriated $1,000,000 for the relief of suf- 
ferers from fire at San Francisco, Calif., and that was not 
enough; later on the Congress appropriated another million 
and a half for those who suffered, those who had neither 
food nor clothes. 

In the year 1909 an appropriation of $800,000 was made 
for the relief of citizens of Italy. They were suffering, they 
needed food and clothing, and the American Congress, with 
the approval of an American President with a heart in him, 
sent $800,000 to far-off Italy to relieve human suffering, 
and it ought to have been sent. 

In 1911 we made an appropriation for the relief of the 
sufferers from famine in China, We have made no distinc- 
tion of race or color. But when it comes to American chil- 
dren, American men, and American women who are suffer- 
ing the administration uses every instrumentality in its 
power to prevent Congress from exercising its constitutional 
right to relieve suffering. 

Let me see if there were any more precedents. In 1908 
we appropriated $250,000 for the relief of suffering from 
cyclones in the States of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee. 

Again in 1913—and we well remember this, because many 
of us were in Congress at that time, in one branch or the 
other—for the relief of the sufferers from floods in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley we appropriated $1,239,000. In 1914, again, 
we made another appropriation of $250,000 for the same 
purpose. 

Throughout our entire history we have relieved want and 
suffering not only in our own land but in almost every land 
on the face of the earth, and I might say in every land on 
the face of the earth, where it was needed. 

Why should not our Government take part in a situation 
like this? Heaven knows such a call does not come often. 
Heaven knows that the prosperity in this country of 
ours is such ordinarily that action like this on the part 
of Congress is not necessary. We have the money. There 
is no question about the money. There is no reason in the 
world why this should not be done except a fear on the 
part of somebody that his taxes might be raised a little. 
Why should not a man with a large income, who does not 
know what it is to want bread and meat, be compelled by 
the Government to give out of his great wealth a little more 
in taxes in order that those who are hungry, due to no 
fault of theirs, should be fed? The Congress has appro- 
priated $45,000,000 to loan farmers for feed, seed, and 
fertilizer, taking mortgages on his prospective crop, but still 
refuses him money for food for himself and his starving 
children. 

I want to stress the fact that the farmers are not beggars. 
They are independent men. When conditions are normal, 
when the seasons are anything like normal, they are able 
to maintain themselves and their families. But here is a 
drought, an act of God for which they are not responsible. 
Is our great Government going to play politics while its 
citizens are in distress and in want and hungry? 

Mr. Speaker, imagine the scene as it will appear to citizens 
in distress when this agency shall have been set up. Here is 
the loan agent of the Government, with money from the 
Treasury of the United States. Here is an applicant who 
says, I want to borrow some money with which to make a 
crop for 1931.” The agent replies, Well, my friend, have 
you a mule?” “Yes.” Well, bring him up, the Government 
will lend you money to feed your mule.” But the applicant 
says, O Mr. Government Agent, I have also a child.“ Well, 
I am sorry,” says the Government agent, “I will loan you 
money to feed your mule, but I will not loan you money to 
feed your child.” 
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Mr. Speaker, why is not money loaned to feed a mule just 
as much a dole as would be money loaned to feed a wife and 
children? It is said money loaned for the latter purpose is 
a dole. Well, if that be a dole, then it is also a dole to loan 
mony to feed hogs and chickens and cows and mules and 

orses. 

With unaccountable stupidity, this legislation was de- 
nounced as a dole and rejected; and everywhere we hear 
highbrows declaring their opposition to the dole, just as if a 
charity from the Government is any more a dole than a 
charity through the Red Cross. Of course, Red Cross dole 
is not Government dole; but any form of charity is a dole. 

Now, we hear that it is unsound policy to make appro- 

priations from the Federal Treasury for the relief of peo- 
ples in widespread areas when local organizations are un- 
able to meet the requirements. I want to call to attention 
the view expressed by the present President when he came 
before the committees of Congress appealing in the name 
of the Russian people, appealing in the name of the peo- 
ples of Europe, that the United States Government partici- 
pate in feeding those peoples, and I wish to show that he 
thought then that the conditions were such that charitable 
organizations should not be even asked to carry on this 
task. 
In 1921 there was pending a resolution to appropriate 
$20,000,000, not to buy feed for mules, cattle, and pigs, but 
to buy food for people. It is true those people were not 
living in America; they were not of our own flesh and 
blood; they were not our own kinsmen; they were not our 
own constituents; they were not citizens who had some 
rights to look to this Government for generous treatment or 
even for its bounty; they were people living in Russia. At 
that time there appeared before the committee the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Hon. Herbert Hoover. He appeared 
there in advocacy of an appropriation of $20,000,000 to feed 
hungry Russians, hungry Bolsheviks, hungry men with long 
whiskers and wild ideas. The appropriation was made. 
Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, said: 

The problem that we are confronting is not a problem of gen- 
eral relief for Russia, for which there can be some criticism, but 
is a problem of relief to an area suffering from an acute drought. 

The reason for according relief to Russia was not be- 
cause we wanted to help Bolsheviks but it was because a 
certain area of Russia had been stricken with drought. 
What is there about a drought in Russia that distinguishes 
it from a drought in the United States? Does the sun get 
any hotter in Russia? Does the ground become any more 
parched in Russia? Does the grass dry up any more quickly 
in Russia? 

In other words, we are making a distinction here between 
the situation created by the hand of man as distinguished 
from the situation that might be called an act of God. 

In 1921 it was sound and safe to vote money to give 
away because of a drought in Russia. It was sound then 
to give it away because it had been caused—not by act of 
man—by an act of God. 

What else was said? The Secretary of Commerce then 
said: 

Public charity is not to be an avenue through which this 
problem can be solved. 

In 1921 public charity ought not to have been relied upon 
to raise $20,000,000. It was not to be resorted to in this 
gigantic undertaking to feed a little area of the Russian 
people. It was going to require something more than 
private charity. Again quoting: 

It does not look to be a very great strain on the population to 
take $20,000,000 for a purpose of this kind. 


That was good doctrine in 1921. What has happened— 
what has happened in the morals of nations, what has hap- 
pened in the philosophical aspect of government—that be- 
tween 1921 and 1931 we should have an absolute reversal of 
our attitude upon these questions? 

Again he said: 


lf our own people suffer, we surely possess the resources to care 
for them. 
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How has our financial position changed since 1921? If we 
had the resources then to care for Russia as well as for our- 
selves, why have we not the resources now to care for our- 
selves, why have we not the resources now to care for our 
own people, when Russia is making no demand upon our 
bounty of our charity? 

Quoting again: 

I have a feeling we are dealing to-day with a situation of a great 
deal of depression and have a proper right to inquire not only 
whether we are doing an act of great humanity but whether we 
are doing an act of economic soundness. To me, after assessing 
our ability to give, no other argument is needed beyond the sheer 
humanity. 

In 1921 there were only two considerations—one was our 
ability to give, the other the question of sheer humanity. 
Our ability is greater now. The dictates of sheer humanity 
ought to be greater now. These are our own people. These 
are the citizens of our own Republic. The Secretary of 
Commerce advocated this then not only as an act of human- 
ity but as an economic meausre. He said that food products 
were cheap; the farmers were depressed; we were in a 
period of great depression, and spending $20,000,000 for food 
would help the farmers of the United States. How has that 
argument changed with the years? Mr. Speaker, I submit 
that those arguments and those sentiments were good in 
1921. They ought to be good now. 

The appropriation of $20,000,000 of the money of the 
people of the United States for relief purposes in Russia was 
justified as sound in economics, but any appropriation is con- 
demned as violative of sound economics if made for the ben- 
efit of people who paid into the Treasury of the United 
States the money out of which the appropriation is to be 
made. 

In 1921 the American Congress unhesitatingly voted the 
sum of $20,000,000 for food to relieve the starving millions of 
Russia, and immediately following the holocaust of the 
World War its sympathy for Europe’s unhappy peoples took 
the tangible form of an appropriation of $100,000,000. This 
vast sum of ready relief money was placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, our President, for disbursement, and 
instantly he assumed world-noticing proportions as the 
man who fed starving Europe.” 

The late official reports received at the Washington head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross suffice to impress deeper 
upon the hearts and minds of our people the suffering 
endured by thousands of helpless and all but hopeless men, 
women, and children as famine stalks undefied through piti- 
lessly parched areas. To the Congress of the United States 
these terror-stricken people have turned their gaunt faces in 
the despairing hope that they may be saved, even at this late 
hour, from a fate which the Government has averted in 
foreign lands. 

We are told in news dispatches that starving refugees are 
fleeing from wrecked farms in the 21 drought States. 

The Washington Star a few days ago carried an Associated 
Press story from Marvell, Ark., from which I quote: 

“A drought sufferer’s family gets out of what the Red Cross gives 
him, but we are thankful to get that, because it keeps us from 
starving,” said Jacob Miller, a colored tenant farmer and life-long 
resident of the community. “About all it does is to keep us alive, 
though.” Miller's case is typical of that of most of the tenant 
farmers of this and other counties, whites and colored alike. He 
has a wife and two children and has been receiving food from the 
Red Cross for three weeks. It amounts to about 65. We eat one 
meal a day,” he said; “if we try to get any more than that out of 
the food we get it would not last two weeks. The food is allotted 
every two weeks. We do not get enough at one meal. If I ate all 
I wanted, there would not be any left for my family, so lots of 
times I do without. The people over here, both white and colored 
persons, have just about killed all of their hogs that did not die. 
I lost five hogs and was afraid to eat them. I know of lots of 
others who have lost their hogs. I do not know what was the 
matter with them. I suppose it was because they hadn't gotten 
the right kind or enough food. Now people are going to have to 
kill their cows, as poor as they are, to get enough to eat.” 

Quoting again: : 

One meal a day, consisting usually of bread and molasses and 
perhaps beans and plain salt pork. 

Do you know this meal is so meager, so scant, that it costs 
less than 3 cents, less than 9 cents per day to the person. 
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Less than 9 cents a day to feed an American citizen. Do 
you know that we have just voted for and supported a bill 
that paid for the meals of convicts in the Federal penitentia- 
ries 29 cents a day? We propose, my friends, to feed these’ 
American citizens who contributed the best bone and blood 
and sinew for the preservation of this Nation at the rate of 
less than 3 cents a meal? Do you mean to tell me they are 
mendicants of so low order that the people of the United 
States can not afford to pay over 3 cents a meal to keep soul 
and body together? 

By this statement I do not mean to criticize the Red 
Cross. I say frankly that the money that they have at their 
disposal will not prove sufficient to meet the situation. 
Arkansas has the center of the stage right now; but do you. 
think that you are not going to hear from Kentucky and 
Oklahoma? Before the sun goes down on February 10 you 
will be feeding one-fourth of the population of the State of 
Arkansas, or 500,000 people, and I was reliably informed by 
a distinguished gentleman from Kentucky the other day 
that you would be feeding 500,000 more people in Kentucky 
before February 10. That makes 1,000,000 people you have 
to feed in those 2 States alone out of the 21, and you are 
going to feed them because that is what you want to do and 
what the American people want to do. If the American 
people knew the real condition we would be deluged with 
protests at the delay in making the necessary appropria- 
tion. Unfortunately the administration and the leaders of 
this House who speak for the administration are opposed to 
any and all such appropriations. 

In speaking of some of the proposed appropriations the: 
President said: 

Some of these schemes are ill considered, some represent en- 


thusiasm, some represent a desire of individuals to show that they 
are more generous than the administration. 


If one be in favor of feeding a single child who is starving, , 
he would be more generous than the administration if he is: 
in favor of feeding it out of public funds. The President, 
further states: 

They are playing politics at the expense of human misery. 


According to that, any man who is more generous in pro- 
viding relief for starving people than are the leaders of the 
party or the administration is “ playing politics.” Is it play- 
ing politics to want to feed the hungry when the administra- 
tion does not want to feed them? Is it playing politics to 
want to appropriate money.to feed those who are starving 
when the leaders of one’s party are opposed to doing so? I 
wonder if we have reached a time when a Member of Con- 
gress dare not say that he is in favor of this or that legisla- 
tion without being charged with “ playing politics,” because 
it is alleged that the leaders of the parties do not want it? 
Are we going so far as to say that the rank and file of the 
membership of the Congress have no right to express their 
own opinions? Must they first go and seek out the leader 
and ask him whether or not they have a right to think? 

In the debate in this House it is said the proponents of 
this relief legislation were trying to “assassinate the Red 
Cross.” That the Red Cross was struggling for its life“ be- 
cause of this proposed legislation. I deny both statements. 
I deny that any Member of this House is in any way op- 
posed to the Red Cross. Since the morning stars sang to-: 
gether no human being has done so much for suffering 
humanity as that immortal woman, Clara Barton, who 
founded the Red Cross. We know what the record of the 
Red Cross has been. No private organization for the relief 
of distress in all the centuries has equaled the record of this; 
organization, and we all know it. . 

I favor the preferential motion of the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] because it appears to me it solves 
completely this question. It gets us out of the dilemma in 
which we find ourselves now, and it enables the Red Cross 
to escape from the unfortunate position it occupies at the 
present time by reason of the inexplicable statement given 
out recently by some of the officers of the Red Cross to the 
effect that funds from the Treasury would not be accepted 
by the organization. If the organization has been crippled. 
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or hurt, the blow came not from Congress but from its own 
officers. Who authorized these officers to refuse the largess 
of a grateful and generous Nation to feed a group of hungry 
citizens? The President of the United States is also the 
president of the Red Cross. Is it possible that he joins in 
the decision that as president of that great charitable organ- 
ization he would not accept or distribute funds supplied by 
the Congress of the United States? Many men in this House, 
including myself, voted $100,000,000 out of the Treasury 
to feed starving Europeans; and we put that money in the 
hands of Herbert Hoover, now President of the United States 
and president of the Red Cross; and he accepted and dis- 
tributed it, and by so doing rose from comparative obscurity 
to the Presidency of the United States. I can not believe 
he has more sympathy for starving people in Russia than 
for starving people in America. The future alone will de- 
termine. No, Mr. Speaker, the Red Cross is neither dead 
nor dying; it is a strong, vigorous, virile organization; it 
will live as long as there is milk of human kindness in the 
hearts of men. When the Red Cross falls prostrate the 
American people will say: 
Let not Cesar’s servile minions 
Mock the lion thus laid low; 
‘Twas no foeman’s arm that felled him 
‘Twas his own that struck the blow. 

Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, my district is situated south and west of Nashville, 
Tenn. It is one of the richest farming sections in the world. 
Heretofore my people have not only produced plenty for 
their needs but they have had large quantities of provisions 
and foodstuffs for sale. The panic, commonly called “ the de- 
pression,” vitally affected my people. The year 1930 brought 
them very low prices, indeed. The prices, compared to nor- 
mal times, have been about one-half. The drought came to 
us and practically destroyed not only the crops but all vege- 
tation and pastures. This is the first time in my life that 
I have known hungry people in the country sections of my 
district, people without food and clothing. Heretofore when 
the calls for relief throughout the country have been made, 
my people have been able to respond, and they have con- 
tributed bountifully of their means to the public, patriotic, 
and charitable causes. 

The situation is different now. My country is largely 
under mortgage; credits are gone; a number of banks have 
failed; there have been many business failures; and many 
of the landowners, both small afid large, have not the provi- 
sions nor supplies to make a crop this year, and they can not 
obtain the credit. I do not believe that Tennessee is in as 
serious condition as Arkansas, Kentucky, and Oklahoma; but 
it is a fearful situation. Many, many families, both in the 
country and in the towns, are in dire distress. They have 
never known what it was to have contributions made to 
them. They are a proud people—many of them willing to 
starve rather than ask for help. Our State is not financially 
in position to take care of these people. The Red Cross is 
contributing in a few counties in Tennessee. At the present 
time only two counties in my district are receiving Red 
Cross aid. 

The question of aid to people in the drought-stricken sec- 
tions should not be a political question nor should it be made 
an issue. It is the duty of the Government to take care of 
its people and to see that they do not starve nor freeze. 
Generally speaking, the hungry men and women do not ask, 
“Whence comes the food?” It is a question of aiding them 
in the time of greatest distress. 

This calamity is probably greater than the calamity of 
war. To say the least of it, it is the greatest call for 
charitable aid in the time of peace that has ever come to the 
American people. I am deeply appreciative of the fact that 
the American Red Cross has been the greatest charitable 
agency in the world. I have an abiding faith in the 3,500 
Red Cross chapters of the country—much greater faith than 
I have in the 11 members of the board who turned their 
backs upon the $25,000,000 which the Senate sought to con- 
tribute to that great organization for the relief of the dis- 
tressed people throughout the land. This distress is not 
alone in the drought-stricken sections. Of course, the 
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drought has added much to the misery of that distressing 
situation. It is estimated that there are five and one-half 
million of people out of employment in the land. It is safe 
to say, all told, that there are about 20,000,000 people unem- 
ployed, with their dependents constituting the families of 
the unemployed. 

In my section, if the panic had not taken away values, 
destroyed markets, and depleted the savings of the people, 
we could have weathered the storm caused by the drought; 
but the one coming upon the other has made a situation 
which the local communities and the people of the State 
can not overcome. 

I have heard men on the floor of the House tell of how 
great cities raised their millions and cared for the poor and 
distressed. That is true; but the people of the drought- 
stricken areas can not do this. The wealth of the land has 
gone. It has been gathered into the cities. Many men of 
large means are willing to contribute; but the people of the 
drought-stricken areas simply have not the means, nor the 
credit to get the means, to contribute to the hungry and 
starving people of this immense territory. Many men who 
paye heretofore been able to contribute are now in need of 

p. 

The chairman of the Red Cross told the Senate committee 
on January 6 that the Red Cross’s $5,000,000 was adequate 
for the drought relief. A few days later he made a call for 
an additional $10,000,000. The Red Cross already has 
$20,000,000. As I understand, this fund is kept in reserve 
for such emergencies as this one. If the Red Cross is to take 
care of this situation, why does it not meet it now instead of 
saving for some other emergency that shall arise in the 
future? This is the greatest need in time of peace that has 
ever confronted that great organization. The challenge is 
here now. Why wait for the disaster of to-morrow? 

If we see a man drowning, making the last desperate ef- 
fort for his life, humanity would offer to save that man. 
It would not be a question of the method but the means, 
whether it should be by extending a pole, a rope, or a boat, 
or plunging in and taking perils in an effort to save him. 

These very families in distress contributed their sons to 
the American Army as offerings on the western front to save 
the civilization of the world. The folks back home, of their 
means and through their taxes, contributed to the $100,- 
000,000 appropriated February 25, 1919, as a revolving fund 
for furnishing foodstuffs to the hungry people of Europe. 
Through their Representatives in Congress they supported 
the act of March 30, 1920, authorizing the United States 
Grain Corporation to sell 5,000,000 barrels of flour for cash 
or credit to relieve the populations in Europe. These peo- 
ple saw the American Congress, by act of December 22, 
1921, send $20,000,000 of funds of the United States Grain 
Corporation for purchase and distribution of corn, seed, 
grain, and preserved milk for the people of Russia. They 
‘applauded the act of January 20, 1922, when Congress au- 
thorized the transfer of $4,000,000 worth of surplus medical 
supplies to American organizations for Russian relief. Then 
in 1921 they saw the American Congress, moved by the great 
heart of the people of this country, send $10,000,000 to feed 
the hungry women and children of Germany, recently van- 

. And again in 1924, on February 24, more than 
$6,000,000 in the issue of supplies was given to the earth- 
quake sufferers in Japan. 

They know that the moving spirit in the larger part of 
this legislation, and in the distribution of the food to the 
unfortunate peoples of the other nations of the earth, was 
ihe present President of the United States. They know that 
the fame and history by which he shall live was made in 
this humanitarian work. 

The millions of people who are out of employment and 
out of means, whether in or out of the drought districts, 
know that the policies advocated by the great humanitarian 
in the leadership of this Nation has contributed largely in 
bringing about the disaster which has destroyed American 
business and American commerce. If there had been no 
drought, the economic situation had put its millions out of 
employment; and distress would have existed anyway in the 
country; but with the contributed disaster of a great drought 
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unprecedented in our history, it made a situation with such 
large numbers of people in distress that no single chari- 
table organization can handle it. It is a national problem. 
It calls for all of the charity and benevolence, both private 
and public, of city, State, and Nation, that is at the com- 
mand of the American people. It is a supreme challenge to 
the heart of the American people. This situation calls for all 
of the funds, whether contributed by individuals, the Red 
Cross, or the Nation; and we who have seen the generosity of 
this Nation shown to the hungry people of the Old World 
wonder why it is that our women and children, without 
fault on their part, come with outstretched hands to the 
Congress of the United States and say, We are hungry 
and need your help,” get the answer that we can not feed 
you because it means to adopt the dole system in the United 
States. 

I know every man who has studied this question in the 
least realizes that the Red Cross is unable to cope with this 
situation. It may use its funds available, and then if the 
ten millions asked for in the present drive is contributed, it 
is but a pittance, and can last but a little while. The 
$25,000,000 involved in this bill, combined with the funds 
of the Red Cross, is not half enough to meet the emer- 
gency and to fulfill the duty that we owe to the hungry 
men, women, and children of the land. 

I saw a bill passed which carried feed to the work stock, 
but no food to the human workers. I saw the “hunger” 
part of the bill stricken out, and in a little while I saw an 
authorization of $15,000,000 to build roads to the entrance 
of the Federal parks of the country. I saw an item em- 
braced in an appropriation bill for $125,000 as a contribu- 
tion to the embassies for tips and flowers. I saw another 
bill pass authorizing the construction of a building to house 
butterflies and bugs that cost some millions of dollars. 
They call it a museum. And we would put from twenty- 
five to forty million dollars in a single battleship. We can 
authorize the expenditure of more than $300,000,000 for 
public buildings in the city of Washington alone; and yet 
when hungry men, women, and children come staggering to 
the door of Congress—American citizens, good, loyal, and 
true—those who have been overtaken by misfortune through 
no fault of their own, and they ask of the great mother 
that they may be fed and clothed until they can obtain 
work and earn an honest living, they are told that there 
is not a dollar in the American Treasury that will be con- 
tributed to them. 

We talk about our great Nation; and it is a great nation 
because its people are great. A nation is only a collection 
of individuals. These unfortunate people, hungry and some 
of them down and out, without any fault of their own, they 
are part of the great American family. Shall we disown 
them? If we follow the President, it is an accomplished 
fact. 

We talk about the reds of the country. Failure to take 
care of these people will make more resentful people with 
less regard for our organized society and Government than 
all the subversive dealings of that alien organization. The 
caretaker of our civilization has been the countryman. 
Riots, disturbances, and revolutions do not come from the 
country; they belong to the congested centers. When the 
honest hard-working man reaches the time in life that 
without fault upon his part he is deprived of his work and 
an honest living, when his means are exhausted, when the 
withering summer suns have destroyed his crops, and the 
little ones about him are hungry and crying for bread, which 
he can not give to them, and which the organized society of 
Government, speaking through its Congress, denies to him, 
it makes a dangerous and a desperate man. The greatest 
cure for the unrest of the millions of people of this country 
is to give them something to eat and a job. 

There should be no antagonism between a Government 
appropriation and the Red Cross contributions. They 
should unite as two streams, bearing a blessed relief to the 
people who need it. Appropriations of Congress to the Red 
Cross in part payment for its buildings—$400,000 in one in- 
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board of directors. Now they refuse the Government relief 
offered; they will not distribute this money among the peo- 
ple through the organization. I am sure that where the 
Red Cross is operating it is doing the best at its command 
with its contributions, but the beneficiaries barely get a 
subsistence. The cost of its meals are about 234 cents. In 
Osceola, Ark., a family of 1 gets $2.05 for two weeks’ ra- 
tions; a family of 2 gets $4; 3 or 4 in a family get $5; 5 to 
7 in a family get $6.30; 7 to 10 in a family get $7.65. In 
Phillips County, Ark., a family of 1 or 2 gets $2.50 semi- 
monthly; a family of 3 or 4 gets $3.55; a family of 5 or 6 
gets $4.90. This is substantially the ratio throughout the 
area. A postage stamp represents almost the average meal. 

Mr. Speaker, in my humble conception of the administra- 
tion of governmental affairs the greatest and the highest 
service is the bringing of happiness and contentment to the 
people. I know that with a third of the population of this 
country in distress, with nearly half of the States of the 
Union embraced in the great drought area, where the people 
are either hungry and naked or underfed and half clothed, 
there can be neither happiness nor contentment. If this 
situation can be relieved, it should be done promptly. This 
is an obligation and a responsibility to those having the 
power to change this situation from one of hunger and deso- 
lation to at least a state of assurance that the people will 
not starve and they will not freeze in the bitter winter winds. 
Speaking for myself, I had rather vote all the money that is 
necessary to feed and clothe these people, the unfortunate 
people of my country, until they can earn an honest living 
than to vote for all of the battleships and public buildings 
this country will ever need. 

The appropriations of the Seventy-first Congress have 
grown in nearly every department. For the purposes of 
war—past and present—Congress has appropriated approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 for the next fiscal year. It is 40 per 
cent of our total appropriations. But $25,000,000 can not 
be appropriated for humanitarian purposes. It is classed in 
the first instance as a “dole.” The “dole” does not apply 
to the English-speaking white man. And, again, the ma- 
jority leader says it is “ sticking the dagger into the heart of 
the Red Cross.” 

We have a precedent, and Congress moves by precedents. 
Did not the chairman of the Appropriations Committee of 
this House move to recommit the $100,000,000 appropriation 
bill on January 13, 1919, for the purpose of feeding the 
hungry of Europe? The original bill provided that it should 
be expended under the direction of the President. The 
motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] was to 
strike out the name of the President and insert “to be 
expended by the American National Red Cross.” And Mr. 
Speaker LoncwortH, Majority Leader Tixson, the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, Mr. SNELL, the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, Mr. HawLtey—they were all 
“dagger drivers” into the heart of the Red Cross, for they 
voted to substitute the Red Cross for the President in this 
$100,000,000 expenditure. They were using the dagger for 
the hungry of Europe. It is a controlling precedent, except 
we want to feed the home folks; but, following the present 
President, who distributed that large fund, they now vote 
against the appropriation to the Red Cross. They play with 
human misery, for a vote against this appropriation is a yote 
to continue hunger, to make the situation more acute, with 
disease and pestilence threatening the unfortunate people of 
a great area of our land. 

The $25,000,000 appropriation, measured in dollars and 
cents, means nothing to this administration. But it means 
all in another way. If, forced by human suffering and hun- 
ger, the Congress is forced to appropriate this money from 
the Public Treasury, it stamps the Hoover administration 
with absolute failure. It is the legislative admission of a 
fact everybody understands now. An administration that 
came into being on a prosperous day and in two years the 
Treasury had to be opened because of the conditions brought 
about in a large measure by the President’s economic policies 
and lack of aggressive leadership, and amplified by the un- 


stance and $350,000 in another—were not repugnant to the | precedented drought. If the President had spent the last 
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year in warning and advising the people of what was to 
come, instead of trying to lull their fears and silence their 
calls of alarm by telling them that prosperity was just 
around the corner, probably a different condition would 
exist to-day, at least in a large part of the country. But 
that is past. Experience is writing the blackest chapter in 
our history. The President can not afford to let this history 
be written into law by this appropriation. It perfects the 
record for the future historian in telling the story of the 
colossal failure of Hoover and his administration. 

We are used to slogans. In 1916 it was “ Wilson kept us 
out of war.” When war came, “ Wilson led the way to vic- 
tory.” The slogan to come will be “ Hoover kept us out of 
work, and then refused to feed us when we were cold and 
hungry.” 

I can not imagine the condition of any people greater in 
its appeal to the human side of the American Congress than 
this one. It is not a long-distance call. It is not from dis- 
tant shores. The evidence is not second hand, or “ hearsay.” 
The scene is before us. The facts are known to us. If the 
President will not ring the bell, the House would do well to 
stop, look, and listen. The Senate has done its part. It is 
not a foreign cry of distress we hear. It is a familiar voice. 
A large percentage of the great American family is knock- 
ing at the door of Congress, and Congress does not invite 
them in. The masters who control this House, acting in 
accord with the President, and who fed the hungry of Bel- 
gium, Germany, Russia, Japan, and China out of our Treas- 
ury, they see the multitude—father, mother, and children. 
For the first time in our history they hear the native-born 
Anglo-Saxon American from the South and Southwest say, 
“ We are naked; clothe us. We are hungry; give us this day 
our daily bread.” ‘Those who fed the hungry of Europe, in 
part with the taxes gathered from these very unfortunate 
people, answer, “ We can not do it. It would be a dole and 
ruin you.” And then the leader of his party in the House, 
the gentleman from Connecticut, acting as he says on princi- 
ple, closes the door in their faces—the door of Hope, Faith, 
and Charity; and of these is Charity the greatest.” 

Mr. GRANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my first impulse under 
the privilege of extension of remarks on the subject of 
drought relief was to refrain from entering into this con- 
troversy which has now assumed such a great magnitude in 
current discussion throughout the United States. 

The people of Massachusetts, like those of every State in 
the Union, are to-day suffering by reason of an “ unemploy- 
ment drought,” and economic depression of unprecedented 
character which prevails throughout our Nation. 

We are cognizant of the misery that stalks in many homes 
in our Commonwealth and the helpless state in which many 
of our citizens find themselves. With this knowledge of the 
conditions in our own State, my heart goes out to those 
people in the drought-stricken area which comprises 21 
States in our Union, and which affects hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. This is a national calamity. One does not 
need to hear the whole world groan in anguish to be taught 
the lessons of charity. 

It is serious enough that in my own State my citizens 
suffer from the lack of employment; it is doubly serious—yes, 
a catastrophe of the first order—when citizens of other 
States in our Union suffer untold misery not only from 
unemployment but by an act of God which renders them 
helpless in the face of famine. 

Speeches have been made and many arguments have been 
advanced on the floor of this House against the policy of 
governmental appropriations for food for our people in the 
drought area. It is apparent that many times sympathy 
is cold to the relation of distant misery. 

In order to understand properly the reasons for the pres- 
ent deadlock of the drought-appropriation measure it is 
necessary for us to consider the history of this legislation 
and the events that preceded the recommendations for 
relief by President Hoover. It is well known that by reason 
of a drought without parallel in the history of our country 
the people living in the drought-stricken area have been 
pauperized and rendered penniless. They have been reduced 
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to these circumstances without warning, and through no 
fault of their own they have been and they are to-day in a 
State of helplessness. Vast areas and many people have 
suffered. 

In the late summer of 1930 President Hoover made an in- 
vestigation which brought to his attention and the attention 
of the world a picture of distress and famine, which required 
governmental aid with great dispatch. It was recommended 
to the Congress of the United States that $60,000,000 be ap- 
propriated as a relief fund to relieve these stricken people. 
That bill was reported unanimously from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate, and it passed the 
Senate without a single vote of protest. It provided for an 
appropriation of $60,000,000 to be loaned to the citizens of 
the drought-sticken area for the following purposes: Food 
for themselves, feed for their animals, and fertilizer and seed 
for their crops. Under this bill the people in this area were 
to receive loans in accordance with the needs of their cir- 
cumstances, and in return they were to pay the Government 
from the money earned in the future from their crops. This 
is not a new practice nor a new policy of our Government. 
In emergencies in the past on several occasions, our Govern- 
ment has loaned its citizens money under a similar plan. 
The bill came to the House of Representatives in which the 
dominant party has a majority of over 100 votes. Then, let 
us see what happened. The appropriation was reduced from 
$60,000,000 to $30,000,000, and the item of food for the peo- 
ple was stricken from the bill. I voted against the motion 
to strike out of this bill the provision which provided food 
for the helpless men, women, and children of the drought- 
stricken area. 

Being myself no stranger to suffering, I have learned to relieve 
the sufferings of others. 

It was urged by the Members on the other side of the 
House that to appropriate money for food to a stricken 
people was a dole and that we were establishing a very bad 
precedent in our Government. This was not a dole. This 
was no gift. It was a loan to citizens in distress. It was 
money to be loaned to them so that they might be fed. It 
was money to be loaned, and a loan implies payment. Pay- 
ment of a loan even to the Government does not constitute a 
dole in any sense of the word. 

By this plan of relief our Government was not establishing 
a precedent. The history of our Government is generous 
in its disclosures of precedents. Our Government has always 
in times of great emergencies been the tender mother of 
mercy to stricken people, in whatever land they lived. 

Before bringing to your attention the numerous precedents 
established by our Government in connection with appro- 
priations of this character I desire first to continue with my 
narration of the history of this bill. However, I shall call 
your attention to these facts later on in my speech, which, I 
believe, under the circumstances will prove to be a more 
orderly presentation of the case. 

The House by its vote reduced the appropriation to 
$30,000,000 and eliminated the loan provision for food. The 
bill went to conference, and under the conference report 
$45,000,000 was agreed to and the provision for food was 
eliminated from the bill. That leaves the issue plain and 
clear; just as plain as it is simple. Providing, as it did, 
$45,000,000 to be loaned for feed for the animals, fertilizer 
and seeds for the land, and nothing for the starving farmer 
with which to feed himself, so that he in turn might feed 
his animals, plant his seeds, and scatter his fertilizer. 

I could not persuade my mind, reenforced as it was with 
the knowledge of these facts, to the conviction that horses, 
cows, mules, and even pigs came before men, women, and 
children. I am first, last, and always for feeding the help- 
less people in the drought-stricken area. My position is 
tenable, and I am not forced in my search for a precedent 
to go very far back in the history of governmental appro- 
priations. Our Government has frequently, willingly, and 
generously appropriated money from the Public Treasury 
to relieve starving people, not only in our own country but 
it has reached out its tender hands of mercy across the 
broad expanses of the Atlantic and Pacific to relieve distress 
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in foreign nations. The President of the United States, whether or not such an emergency exists as to justify the 


who now withholds his sanction to this legislation, made his 
great humanitarian reputation by feeding the people of 
the war-stricken nations. He urged Federal appropriations 
for the relief of the starving Russians, and he appeared 
before a committee of Congress at that time and said, in 
part: 

The problem that we are confronting is not a problem of general 
relief to Russia, for which there can be some criticism, but is a 
a problem of relieving an area suffering from an acute drought. 
In other words, we are making a distinction here between the 
situation created by the hand of man as distinguished from the 
situation that might be called an act of God. This Volga area, 
as has been stated, is practically altogether an agricultural 
Tegion 2% (2) R 

He was then seeking an appropriation of $20,000,000 to 
feed the people of a drought-stricken area in Russia; this 
was in 1921. In 1919 there was appropriated out of the 
public funds of the Treasury the sum of $100,000,000 to feed 
starving Europeans, and again in 1921 a $10,000,000 appro- 
priation was approved to feed the hungry women and chil- 
dren of Germany. This money from our Treasury was 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Hoover, who was then a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet of that distinguished statesman and peer- 
less leader, Woodrow Wilson. I might in passing call to the 
attention of the House that in 1914 Members representing 
Massachusetts in the Congress of the United States urged 
an appropriation of $200,000 for purposes of relief for the 
people of the city of Salem, who, by reason of a devastating 
fire, were rendered homeless. In this connection, my col- 
leagues, I wish to incorporate in this statement the message 
from the President of the United States to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, which is as follows: 

The Governor of Massachusetts has sent me the following tele- 

: The Salem relief fund is increasing slowly. The expense 
of rehabilitation will be enormous, as 3,000 families are homeless 
and without work. If the National Government could appro- 
priate $200,000, it would assist greatly. I am informed that the 
action of the National Government at the time of the San Fran- 
cisco disaster furnished a precedent. Can anything in the way 
of substantial contribution from the National Government be 
obtained? ” 

In view of the great number of homeless and destitute in Salem, 
I very earnestly urge the immediate appropriation by the Congress 
of $200,000, as requested by the governor, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

So you see, my colleagues, it has been a common practice 
of our Government to relieve distress wherever assistance 
was needed. I can see no distinction between an appropria- 
tion out of the public funds for food to feed Europeans and 
food for the mouths of the hungry in our own land. 

By reason of the failure to provide adequate relief for the 
afflicted people of our country, the other branch of Congress 
(Senate) recently passed an appropriation of $25,000,000 
to be administered by the American Red Cross, and in the 
event that the American Red Cross should decline to dis- 
tribute the money appropriated then the President of the 
United States was authorized and empowered to immediately 
designate governmental agencies to distribute this sum, or 
any part of it which he deemed necessary to meet the ex- 
igencies in the present national emergency; this legislation 
received my support. I have confidence in the American 
Red Cross; I am confident that the President of the United 
States has sufficient ability to properly distribute the fund 
if he deemed it necessary for the relief of our people. I 
am convinced that it is the duty of our Government in times 
of great national emergency to join hand with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross for the relief of the stricken and the 
afflicted of our Nation. It is unfortunate that some of the 

leaders in our political life should charge men sworn to a 
duty of honor with “playing politics with human misery.” 

Politics has not entered my mind during this serious con- 
‘troversy. The question as to whether or not the American 
Red Cross will handle any sum appropriated is immaterial. 
If any emergency exists and the Red Cross feels that it 
would be inadvisable for them to handle an appropriation, 
their position and attitude should be respected, irrespective 
of our personal opinions. The fundamental question is 


Congress making an appropriation as contemplated. It is 
argued on all sides—the President, the Red Cross, and the 
Congress of the United States—that there exists a great 
national emergency. Red Cross officials declare that in 
Arkansas alone 31 per cent of the population is receiving aid, 
and the drought-stricken area includes either the whole or 
portions of 21 States. 

It was stated some time ago “that the Red Cross had 
sufficient funds available to handle the situation, and that 
governmental assistance was not required ”; the true condi- 
tions were concealed. To-day, only a few months later, it 
is admitted that conditions are more terrible than was pic- 
tured at that time by even those who urged the passage of 
an appropriation for loan purposes. The conditions were so 
bad that an appeal for $10,000,000 was made to the people of 
the United States; it is now admitted that a great emergency 

The objectors to the appropriation of $25,000,000 charac- 
terize this appropriation as a “dole” and that it is social- 
istic, meaning state socialism”; I disagree with both 
arguments. To render assistance when an emergency exists 
is not a “dole,” neither is it “state socialism.” It is the 
response of humanity to the justifiable call for help, and 
the effort of the Government to assist its distressed people, 
performing a natural and proper duty. The assistance ren- 
dered is confined to the period of the emergency; it is not 
of a continuing nature. To render aid to a starving people 
facing disease as a result of malnutrition, is not “state 
socialism.” It was not “state socialism” to appropriate 
money and to feed people in Europe, and it is not “state 
socialism to appropriate money to feed the starving people 
of this Nation. It must be borne in mind that we are not 
considering an appropriation under ordinary and normal 
times; we are faced with a national emergency which neces- 
sitates action upon the part of the Government to relieve 
the existing distress. 

The question is whether or not, when a national emer- 
gency exists, the Federal Government should appropriate 
money to relieve existing distress. That is a simple ques- 
tion to answer. So far as I am concerned, I will never have 
any hesitancy, so long as I am a Member of the Congress, 
to vote for appropriations to aid our people, starving and 
sick, when an emergency exists. 

The refusal of the Red Cross to handle any amount ap- 
propriated is simply an incidental question. The question 
of an extra session is likewise incidental, injected into this 
issue to becloud and to take the public mind away from the 
fact that hundreds of thousands of people are faced with 
starvation; that scurvy, rickets, pelagra, and typhoid fever 
are now evident, following in the wake of undernourishment, 
and it is expected that these diseases will rapidly increase. 
The Federal Government should use every resource available 
to bring relief, not only to those affected but to prevent dis- 
ease from following in the wake of the existing conditions; 
there is a possibility that it will not be confined to the 
drought-stricken area, but may spread to other parts of the 
country. 

I have heard Members of this House in debate, character- 
ize the Federal aid contemplated by this appropriation as 
constituting a dole. Federal aid under the circumstances 
that exist in the drought area in this country does not con- 
stitute a dole. The aid that is given by our Government is 
temporary; it is given to the afflicted people to tide them 
over this temporary period. The character of this aid is 
not only temporary in some instances as I have already 
stated, but is a loan. 

In the past we have responded to the appeal of the people 
from many lands; to-day the appeal comes from our own 
people. The response to that cry for help should be an- 
swered with all the dispatch that is humanly possible on the 
part of our Government. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, it was expected that the legis- 


lative appropriation bill would be considered this afternoon 
at the completion of the matter just under consideration. 
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But it is so late that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mun- 
PHY], in charge of the bill, and the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. SanDLIN], have both requested that I ask that the 
House meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock so that general debate 
on that appropriation bill may be taken up. 

I now make that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I understand that to-morrow is to be given over 
exclusively to general debate? 

Mr. TILSON. I understand it will be given over exclu- 
sively to the consideration of this bill and that most of the 
day will be devoted to general debate. 

Mr.BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if we are not going to have general debate on this bill during 
all of to-morrow, I am going to object. 

Mr. TILSON. It is general debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understood the gentleman was curtail- 
ing general debate. 

Mr. TILSON. If general debate is finished and it is de- 
sired to read a part of the bill that will be done, but general 
debate will go on until it is completed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I only wanted to be sure that all Mem- 
bers who desired to speak would be given an opportunity 
to do so. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Tarver, for to-day, on account of illness. 

Mr. Stevenson, indefinitely, on account of illness in the 
family. 

Mr. Barsour (at the request of Mr. MICHENER), for to-day, 
on account of illness. 

Mr. Parsons, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

Mr. Leecu, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
14 minutes p. m.), under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Saturday, January 31, 1931, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, January 31, 1931, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees: 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR 


(10 a. m.) 
Relating to wages of employees of contractors on Federal 
works. (H. R. 16619.) 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 


To consider bills for the immediate payment of adjusted- 
compensation certificates. 


COMMITTEE ON ROADS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend the Federal highway act. (S. 5314.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

797. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Two Rivers Harbor, Wis. (H. Doc. No. 
727) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 
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798. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on 
preliminary examination of Mobile River, Ala., authorized by 
the river and harbor act approved July 3, 1930 (H. Doc. No. 
728); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

799. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on 
examination and survey for flood protection at Hickman, 
Ky., made under the provisions of section 11 of the act of 
May 15, 1928 (H. Doc. No. 729); to the Committee on Flood 
Control and ordered to be printed with illustrations, 

800. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on 
preliminary examination of Mount Desert Narrows between 
Western Bay and Eastern Bay, Me.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

801. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting a report and certification to the Con- 
gress, pertaining to private act of March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 
pt. 2, 2349), entitled “An act for the relief of Capt. William 
Cassidy ”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. SIMMONS: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 
16738. A bill making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2427). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. ‘ . 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. J. Res. 
195. A joint resolution authorizing investigation of certain 
operations on cotton exchanges; without gmendment (Rept. 
No. 2428). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Committee on Military 
Affairs. S. 2980. An act to authorize and direct the 
Comptroller General to allow certain expenditures in the 
War Department; with amendment (Rept. No. 2429). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 
16159. A bill authorizing an appropriation of the sum of 
$15,000 to defray the expenses of the Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference, to be held in Washington, D. C., in 
1931; without amendment (Rept. No. 2430). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia, 
H. R. 12169. A bill to amend the meaning and intention 
of an act of Congress entitled “An act to regulate the prac- 
tice of the healing art to protect the public health of the 
District of Columbia,” approved February 27, 1929; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2432). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2756. 
A bill to amend the act entitled “An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2442). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. S.5715. An 
act to authorize the attendance of personnel and animals 
of the Regular Army as participants in the Tenth Olympic 
Games; without amendment (Rept. No. 2443). Referred to 


the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9104. 
A bill to provide for the commemoration of the Battle of 
Fort Necessity, Pa.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2444). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
9224. A bill to authorize an appropriation for the comple- 
tion of a sea wall at Selfridge Field, Mich.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2445). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. H. R. 16215. A bill authorizing the sale of surplus 
power developed under the Grand Valley reclamation proj- 
ect, Colorado; with amendment (Rept. No. 2446). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GOSS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 15014. 
A bill donating bronze trophy cannon to the city of Morris- 
town, Morris County, N. J.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2431). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. S. 181. An act for 
the relief of James H. Roache; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2433). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 401. An act for 
the relief of Claude J. Church; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2434). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KINZER: Committee on Claims. S. 457. An act for 
the relief of the estate of Benjamin Braznell; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2435). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. S. 1367. An 
act for the relief of Amos D. Carver, S. E. Turner, Clifford N. 
Carver, Scott Blanchard, P. B. Blanchard, James B. Parse, 
A. N. Blanchard, and W. A. Blanchard; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2436). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 1671. An act for 
the relief of Stillwell Bros. (Inc.); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2437). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 5321. An act for 
the relief of Thomas F. Myers; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2438). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7796. A bill 
for the relief of Enza A. Zeller; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2439). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15107. 
A bill for the relief of A. W. Kliefoth; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2440). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. H. R. 16744. A bill granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war; without amendment (Rept. No. 2441). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXI, the Committee on Claims 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 


8490) for the relief of James M. Booth, and the same was 


referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under ‘clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 16738) making appro- 
priations for the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, and for other purposes; committed to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 16739) to amend the 
tariff act of 1930; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 16740) to authorize the issu- 


ance of a special series of bicolored postage stamps com- 
memorative of the Tenth Olympiad to be held at Los An- 
geles, Calif., during the year 1932; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 16741) to amend the 
revenue act of 1928 in regard to unemployment-relief trusts, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. ; 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 16742) to relieve un- 
employment by providing for the building of check dams and 
other structures to prevent soil erosion, gullying, flood, and 
drought by retarding the run-off on watersheds and causing 
the waters to soak into the ground in order to replenish 
springs and wells and to restore subsoil moisture; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CROSS: A bill (H. R. 16743) for the prevention 
and removal of obstructions and burdens upon interstate 
commerce in agricultural commodities by regulating trans- 
actions on commodity exchanges, putting a stop to short 
selling thereon, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 16744) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war; com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole House. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 16745) to amend 
the perishable agricultural commodities act, 1930, so as to 
suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing 
of floricultural products in interstate and foreign com- 
merce; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 16746) trans- 
ferring jurisdiction over certain navigable waters of Lake 
Michigan to the South Park Commissioners; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res. 348) for the con- 
sideration of H. R. 14688, a bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of certain naval vessels, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 349) for the consideration of S. 
4750, a bill to authorize the alteration and repairs to certain 
naval vessels; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 350) for the consideration of S. 
550, a bill to regulate the distribution and promotion of 
commissioned officers of the line of the Navy, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 489) in- 
creasing the rates of duty for the period of one year on 
agricultural products and provisions which are prescribed 
by Schedule 7 of the tariff act of 1930; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Memorial of the State Legis- 
lature of the State of Texas, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States for the passage of legislation for the 
construction of a dam across the Red River near Denison, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Texas, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States for the early passage of legislation for con- 
struction of a dam across the Red River near Denison, Tex.; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 16747) granting an increase 


of pension to Emma Z. Cooper; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
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By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 16748) granting a pen- 
sion to Clara Hoard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16749) 
for the relief of Miles Thomas Barrett; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 16750) granting a pension 
to Nettie L. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16751) granting an increase of pension 
to Blanche A. Sheldon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 16752) authorizing Susan 
Sanders Cook to submit claim against the United States to 
the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 16753) granting a pen- 
sion to Olivia Keitt Murph; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 16754) for the relief of 
Mary B. Manley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16755) granting an increase of pension 
to Alice L. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 16756) granting 
a pension to Alice C. Hensly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 16757) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Carrie R. Mauck; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16758) granting a pension to Minnie B. 
Leonard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16759) granting an increase of pension 
to Rosa Ralph; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16760) granting an increase of pension 
to Nancy A. Harrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 16761) for the relief of 
the Sherburne Mercantile Co.; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 
16762) for the relief of Mrs. A. H. Lawson; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16763) for the relief of Joseph Mastine 
Keefe; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGRADY: A bill (H. R. 16764) granting an 
increase of pension to Angeline Klinger; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 16765) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harriett Drowley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. č 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16766) granting a pension to Onie 
Blackburn; to the Cómmittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16767) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Mayhew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 16768) for the relief of 
E. S. Delaplane, jr; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16769) 
granting an increase of pension to Rebecca C. Turney; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 16770) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16771) granting a pension to Reatha 
Reneau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16772) granting a pension to Asa J. 
Lutes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bil (H. R. 16773) granting 
an increase of pension to Caroline Hogan; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 16774) granting an increase of pension 
to Hulda Patch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

8996. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of residents of New York 
State, urging the passage of House bill 7884 providing for 
the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8997. By Mr. BOYLAN;: Resolution adopted by the Chelsea 
Post, No. 496, American Legion, New York, N. Y., favoring 
immediate action be taken amending the World War vet- 
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erans’ act, giving pensions to widows and orphans, and 
service connected disabled veterans; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

8998. By Mr. BRIGGS: Telegram from the adjutant of 
Argonne Post, No. 20, American Legion, Galveston, Tex., 
indorsing House bill 3493, the Patman bill; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8999. By Mr. CHRISTGAU: Resolution adopted by the 
members of the Lundberg-Lee Post, No. 266, the American 
Legion, at Hartland, Minn., providing that the adjusted- 
compensation certificates be paid at their full face value; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9000. By Mr. CLAGUE: Resolutions of Colburn Post, No. 
286, American Legion, Sanborn, and Herbert Holtke Post, No. 
285, American Legion, Lake Wilson, Minn., urging payment 
of adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9001. Also, resolution of Lorentz Post, No. 11, American 
Legion, Mankato, Minn., urging immediate payment of ad- 
justed-compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

9002. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of 
Smyrna, N. Y., urging Congress to enact a law for the Fed- 
eral supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher stand- 
ards before production for films that are to be licensed for 
interstate and international commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9003. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Advertising Men’s 
Post, No. 209, of the American Legion, State and county of 
New York, requesting the Congress to take immediate steps 
to allow the veterans to borrow one-half of the face value 
on all adjusted-service certificates, without invalidating the 
insurance statys of the said policies; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9004. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Dr. D. Immel, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring House Resolution 311 calling on 
the Postmaster General for certain information with ref- 
erence to filling vacancies of clerks and carriers in the 
Postal Service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

9005. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition of citizens of the sev- 
enteenth congressional district of Pennsylvania, urging the 
passage of House Joint Resolution 356; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

9006. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Cleveland, Ohio, indorsing the Patman bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9007. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of the Victory Day 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, meeting under the 
auspices of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Gem, 
Kans., for the Federal supervision of motion pictures; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9008. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of William Scott and 
other residents of Cheshire, Conn., urging passage of House 
bill 7884, for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

9009. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of citizens 
of the fifth congressional district, San Francisco, Calif., 
urging the enactment of House bill 7884; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 26, 1931) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3344) supple~ 
menting the national prohibition act for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is the motion debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is debatable. 
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Mr. KING. Is a motion in order to supersede that 
motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such a motion is not in order. 
The way to dispose of the motion of the Senator from Ne- 
braska is to vote it up or down. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Kendrick Shipstead 
Barkley Frazier Shortridge 
Bingham Gillett La Follette Smith 

Black Glass McGill Smoot 

Blaine Glenn McKellar Steck 

Blease 11 McMaster Steiwer 
Borah Goldsborough McNary Stephens 
Bratton Gould Morrison n 
Brock Hale Morrow Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Moses Thomas, Okla 
Broussard Harrison Norbeck Trammell 
Capper Hatfield Norris Tydings 
Caraway Hawes Oddie Vandenberg 
Carey Hayden Partridge Wagner 
Connally Hebert Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Heflin Pine Walsh, Mont 
Dale Howell Ransdell Waterman 
Davis Johnson Robinson, Ark. Watson 

Dill Jones Schall Wheeler 

Fess Kean Sheppard Williamson 


Mr. WATSON. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrinson] is necessarily 
absent because of illness. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I desire to announce that my colleague 

the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] is neces- 
sarily absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL], 
which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Nebraska moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 747, the bill (S. 3344) supplementing the national pro- 
hibition act for the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the yeas and nays on my motion. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to enable me to present several reports? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield for that purpose. 


REPORT ON THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE PROHIBITION LAWS 


Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Printing I report 
favorably, without amendment, the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 37) and ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 37) was read, considered, and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That there be printed 28,000 additional copies of House 
Document No. 722, Seventy-first Congress, being a message from 
the President of the United States transmitting a report of the 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement rela- 
tive to the facts as to enforcement, the benefits and the abuses 
under the prohibition laws of the United States, of which 12,000 
copies shall be for the use of the House, 4,000 copies for the use of 
the Senate, 7,000 copies for the document room of the House, and 
5,000 copies for the document room of the Senate. 


PRINTING OF HOUSE REPORT NO, 2290—INVESTIGATION OF COM- 
MUNIST PROPAGANDA 
Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, reported 
favorably without amendment the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 38) submitted by him on the 30th instant, 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That there be printed 33,000 additional copies of House 
Report No. 2290, Seventy-first Congress, being a report of the 
special committee to investigate communist activities in the 
United States, of which not to exceed 25,000 copies shall be printed 
for the use of, and as may be directed by, the special committee 
appointed by the House of Representatives, 5,000 copies for the 
document room of the House, and 3,000 copies for the document 
room of the Senate. 


PRINTING OF THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION (S. DOC. NO. 264) 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Calendar No. 1209, the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 365) to provide for the printing of the 
Thirty-third Annual Report of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield if it is not going to take any time. 

Mr. MOSES. It will take but a moment, I assure the 
Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
Senator from New Hampshire the occasion for the printing 
of the report by the Congress and what the cost will be? 

Mr. MOSES. The total cost will be about $600. The 
charter of the organization requires it to report to Congress 
and the statute requires Congress to print the report. 

The resolution was read and considered by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. MOSES. In line 3, after the word “ended,” I move 
to strike out “ March” and to insert “April.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Thirty-third Annual Report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution for the year 


ended April 1, 1930, be printed, with illustrations, as a Senate 
document. 


REPORT OF WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the president of the Washington Gas Light 
Co., transmitting, pursuant to law, a detailed statement of 
the business of the company, with a list of its stockholders, 
for the year ended December 31, 1930, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF GEORGETOWN GAS LIGHT co. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the vice president of the Georgetown Gas 
Light Co., together with a list of its stockholders, for the 
year ended December 31, 1930, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIFTH LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
NEW JERSEY, SENATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Senate concurrent resolution introduced and adopted by the 
senate January 19, 1931, and concurred in by the house of 
assembly January 19, 1931, urging the Congress of the United 
States of America to authorize the United States Shipping 
Board to sell to the Port of New York Authority the properties 
in the city of Hoboken, N. J., commonly known as the Hoboken 
Pier properties 
Whereas shortly after the declaration of war against the Impe- 

rial German Government on April 6, 1917, the United States of 

America seized as enemy-owned properties certain docks, piers, 

warehouses, wharves, and terminal equipment and facilities, 

located in the city of Hoboken, State of New Jersey, and belong- 
ing to the North German Lloyd Dock Co. and the Hamburg- 

American Line Terminal & Navigation Co., and has expropriated 

title thereto; and 
Whereas the said properties have since been operated by vari- 

ous agencies of the United States Government and are now 
being operated by the United States Shipping Board; and 
Whereas by Public Resolution No. 146, Seventy-first Congress, 
authorizing the United States Shipping Board to sell the said 
properties to citizens of the United States, the Congress of the 
United States has adopted a policy that the properties shall no 
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longer be operated by the United States but shall not pass into 
the control of aliens; and 

Whereas pursuant to the aforesaid joint resolution of Congress 
the United States Shipping Board has advertised for bids upon 
the said properties, and has received only one bid, which said bid 
was in the amount of $4,282,000 and was from a private operator 
who is now unwilling to proceed with the acquisition of said 
properties; and 

Whereas since the acquisition of the said properties as afore- 
said by the United States of America neither the United States 
of America nor any agency thereof in charge of the operation of 
said properties has paid any taxes thereon either to the State of 
New Jersey or to the city of Hoboken, and the State and city 
have therefore suffered serious losses in revenues; and 

Whereas the Port of New York Authority, a body corporate and 
politic, created by compact between the States of New York and 
New Jersey with the consent of Co „ is willing to acquire 
the said properties for the sum of $4,282,000 and is willing to pay 
30 per cent of the said purchase price in cash, and to pay the 
balance by its bond and mortgage running for a period of 15 
years and bearing interest at a rate not lower than the lowest 
current yield on any interest-bearing obligation of the United 
States issued subsequent to April 6, 1917 (except postal-savings 
bonds and short-term Treasury notes), outstanding at the time 
the sale is consummated; and 

Whereas in connection with the acquisition of the said prop- 
erties the Port of New York Authority is willing to enter into a 
contract with the city of Hoboken, in return for good and valu- 
able considerations, which will assure to the said city an annual 
income substantially equivalent to that which it would receive 
from the said properties in the form of taxes were the said prop- 
erties in private hands, and whereby the said properties will 
become the property of the city of Hoboken after the amortiza- 
tion, from the revenues derived from the operation thereof, of all 
costs and expenses incurred by the Port of New York Authority in 
connection therewith; and 

Whereas in the opinion of the State of New Jersey the opera- 
tion of the said properties by the Port of New York Authority 
as a marine terminal will be in the best interests of the city of 
Hoboken, the inhabitants of the Port of New York District, the 
people of the State of New Jersey, and the people of the United 
States of America: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of assembly concurring): 

1. That the Congress of the United States be, and it hereby is, 
respectfully urged to adopt a joint resolution and/or enact appro- 
priate legislation at the earliest practicable date authorizing and 
directing the United States Shipping Board to sell to the Port of 
New York Authority, in accordance with the foregoing plan, all 
those certain properties situated in the city of Hoboken, State of 
New Jersey, commonly known as the Hoboken Pier properties, 
consisting of docks, piers, warehouses, wharves, and terminal 
equipment and facilities, including all leaseholds, easements, 
rights of way, riparian rights and other rights, estates and inter- 
est therein or appurtenant thereto, which were acquired by the 
proclamation of the President of the United States under the 
provisions of an act of Congress entitled “An act making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account 
of war expenses, and for other purposes,” approved March 28, 
1918, and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto. 

2. That in addition to the official notification of the passage of 
this resolution the secretary of the State of New Jersey furnish 
certified copies of this resolution to each of the following officials 
of the United States: The President, the Vice President, the clerk 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
two United States Senators from New Jersey, the several Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this State, the chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, the chairman of the Commerce 
Committee of the United States Senate, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of 
Representatives. 

JOSEPH WOLBER, 
President of the Senate. 
RUSSELL S. WISE, 
Speaker of the House of Assembly. 


-I hereby certify that the above is a true and official copy of the 
resolution adopted by the senate on January 19, 1931, and con- 
curred in by the house of assembly January 19, 1931. 


O. F. Van Camp, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Washington and of the city 
of Washington, D. C., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Washington, praying for the prompt ratification of the 
World Court protocols, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Central 
Labor Council of Port Angeles, Wash., favoring the employ- 
ment of Washington labor and the use of Washington stone 
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in the construction of all Federal buildings that may be 
built in that State, which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented the petition of the Hays Park Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of Spokane, Wash., praying 
for the passage of legislation for the Federal control of 
moving-picture films, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Spokane, and Wenatchee, all in the State of Washington, 
praying for the passage of House bill 12549, the so-called 
Vestal copyright bill, which were referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Butte, Chester, Helena, and Missoula, all in the 
State of Montana, praying for the passage of legislation for 
the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. MORROW presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New Jersey, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of Maryland, praying for the passage of legislation 
for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District 
of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the One hun- 
dred and tenth Machine Gun Association (Inc.), at Baltimore, 
Md., favoring the immediate redemption in cash of adjusted- 
service certificates of ex-service men, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Maryland, praying for the prompt 
ratification of the World Court protocols, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Wichita, Topeka, Olathe, and Byers, all 
in the State of Kansas, praying for the prompt ratification 
of the World Court protocols, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BROUSSARD presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of New Iberia, Jeanerette, Marcel, and Loreauville, all of 
Iberia Parish, La., praying for the passage of the so-called 
Patman bill, providing for the immediate payment in cash of 
adjusted-service certificates of ex-service men, and also for 
the passage of the so-called American Legion bill, providing 
for amendments to World War veterans’ legislation in 34 
ways, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented petitions of sundry citizens 
of Boone and Pomeroy, in the State of Iowa, praying for the 
immediate payment of adjusted-service certificates of ex- 
service men, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary and Daughters of the Association of Retired Fed- 
eral Employees of Indianapolis, Ind., favoring the passage of 
the so-called Brookhart bill, being Senate bill 5387, to amend 
the retirement act approved May 29, 1930, relating to 
widows’ annuity, which was referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5962) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to continue the system of pay and allow- 
ances, etc., for officers and men on vessels of the Department 
of Commerce in operation as of July 1, 1929, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 1415) thereon. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10166) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of certain 
public works at Philadelphia, Pa., and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1416) thereon. 
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Mr. KEAN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5481) to authorize the presentation 
of a medal of honor, posthumously, to the late Henry Clay 
Drexler, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 1419) thereon. é 

Mr. BROUSSARD, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13160) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the cus- 
tody of the Rosenberg Library, in the city of Galveston, 
Tex., the silver service presented to the United States for the 
cruiser Galveston, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1429) thereon. 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13053) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to accept donations to or in behalf 
of institutions conducted for the benefit of Indians, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1417) 
thereon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, from the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, to which was referred the bill (S. 5172) for 
the construction of a reservoir in the little Truckee River, 
Calif., and for such dams and other improvements as may be 
necessary to impound the waters of Webber, Independence, 
and Donner Lakes, and for the further development of the 
water resources of the Truckee River, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1418) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5832) to authorize 
the widening of Piney Branch Road NW., in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1420) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 5063. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear and report to Congress the claim of 
the city of Park Place, heretofore an independent munici- 
pality but now a part of the city of Houston, Tex. (Rept. 
No. 1421); and 

S. 5613. An act for the relief of Commercial Loan & Trust 

Co., Monticello, Ark. (Rept. No. 1422). 

. Mr. HOWELL also, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them sev- 
erally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 293. An act for the relief of Margaret Crotty (Rept. 
No. 1423); 

S. 1382. An act for the relief of Rose Fefferman, as ad- 

. ministratrix of the estate of Adolph Fefferman, deceased, and 

the United Mercantile Distributing Co., a partnership (Rept. 
No. 1424); 

S. 2106. An act for the relief of John Baba (Rept. No. 
1425); 

S. 2614. An act for the relief of the Macon, Dublin & 
Savannah Railroad Co. (Rept. No. 1426); 

3843851. An act for the relief of Maj. O. S. McCleary, 

- United States Army, retired (Rept. No. 1427); and 

S. 5765. An act for the relief of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co, (Rept. No. 1428). 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5902) for the relief of 
S. W. Greer, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1430) thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 5248) to extend 
the boundaries of Wind Cave National Park, S. Dak., by 
adding thereto an area of 320 acres, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1431) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STECE: 

A bill (S. 5967) granting a pension to Lewis R. Newbury 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATERMAN: À 

A bill (S. 5968) granting a pension to Amanda Bartholo- 
mew Whitfield; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 5969) granting a pension to Mary Amanda Jones 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5970) granting an increase of pension to Bertha 
H. McArthur; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5971) granting a pension to Martha J. Mills 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 5972) granting an increase of pension to Ina J. 
Densmore (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5973) for the relief of John J. Delaney (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5974) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
C. Havens (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

A bill (S. 5975) granting a pension to George P. Silvy; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5976) granting Harry P. Cooper the privilege of 
filing application for benefits under the emergency officers’ 
retirement act; to the Committee on Finance. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 3938) authorizing. 
the construction of the Michaud division of the Fort Hall 
Indian irrigation project, Idaho, an appropriation therefor, 
and the completion of the project, and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

ERNEST A. MICHEL 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Record a statement which I have just issued 
to the press in reply to Attorney General Mitchell’s attack 
upon Ernest A. Michel, the unanimous choice of the entire 
Minnesota delegation to be United States district judge in 
the State of Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, and it is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR THOMAS D. SCHALL IN RE ATTACK IN THE 
PRESS OF ATTORNEY GENERAL MITCHELL UPON ERNEST A. MICHEL, THE 
CANDIDATE OF THE ENTIRE MINNESOTA DELEGATION FOR JUDGE OF THE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT OF MINNESOTA y 
Attorney General Mitchell, in his statement to the press, and 

in his letter addressed to me given by him to the press, constantly, 

refers to the “right-thinking ” people, and states that he is satis- 
fied the great majority of "right-thinking ” lawyers are against 

Ernest Michel. This would come with better grace from the At- 

torney General if he would be good enough to tell the people of 

Minnesota and the public in general what his previous corporate 

connections were before he became Solicitor General and Attorney 

General of the United States. 

The people of Minnesota and the public in general are entitled 
to know, since the Attorney General has seen fit to break the long 
years of reticence in public discussions of such matters from the 
Attorney General’s office, that when Mr. Mitchell was appointed 
Solicitor General, there were plenty of protests against him, as 
also when he was appointed Attorney General. In view of the 
fact that Mr. Mitchell has seen fit to rush into print contrary to 
the customary secrecy of the Attorney General's office, he might 
use his time with profit to justice in answering, in the press, the 
following questions: 

What do you mean by “right-thinking” people? Are they the 
people who agree with you? 

Among the list of lawyers and judges who have indorsed Ernest 
A. Michel is Andrew Miller, judge of the United States district 
court at Fargo, N. Dak., a lifelong Republican. He says: “It 
would be my judgment, both from observation, personal acquaint- 
ance, and what I have heard from other judges, and judges in 
whom I have confidence, that he [Michel] is well qualified for the 
position, and if appointed would make a very good judge.” 

Will Mr. Mitchell tell the President that Judge Miller is not a 
“ right-thinking man and has not the proper background? 

Judge John A. Roeser, a lifelong Republican and an old friend 
of Mr. Mitchell, says: From my observations of him [Michel] 1 
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feel that he has a sound judicial mind; that he could approach 
judicial questions in a judicial manner, and that his appointment 
would reflect credit upon the State and be highly satisfactory to 
all concerned with that office.” 

Will Mr. Mitchell tell the President and the people that Judge 
Roeser is not “ right-thinking ”? 

Morton Barrows, of St. Paul, a lifelong Republican and leader 
of the bar of Minnesota, who has represented interests opposed 
to Mr. Michel, says: “I was for many years the general attorney 
for the Burlington Railway in this State, and he was opposed to 
me in many tmportant lawsuits against that road. Invariably he 
has been honorable. His legal ability has impressed me strongly. 
He has a trained, analytical mind and a strong judicial tempera- 
ment. He has youth, health, indomitable energy, coupled with 
high ideals and ambitions, and a record for integrity that is 
impregnable.” 

Will Mr. Mitchell tell the President that his old friend Morton 
Barrows is not “right-thinking "? 

Judge Daly, a lifelong Democrat and former judge of the twelfth 
judicial district, says: I have known Mr. Michel for a number of 
years. He practiced before the writer while the writer was judge, 
and I have also met him frequently in cases; found him to be a 
man of honor, integrity, and ability. I think that Mr. Michel 
would make an excellent Federal judge and personally would 
very much like to see him get the appointment.” 

Is this the opinion of a “right-thinking” man? 

Judge Flaherty, a lifelong Republican, says: “He [Michel] is 
a sound, able, and industrious lawyer of wide experience, and 
also a man of unquestioned integrity, so that his appointment 
would be one that would meet with very general approval.” 

Must Judge Flaherty join the list of the “ wrong- R 

George P. Gurley, of Pipestone, a lifelong Republican, who was 
formėrly in the office of Mr. Mitchell, says: “I regard Ernest 
Michel as having one of the finest legal minds of any lawyer of 
my acquaintance.” 

What does Mr. Mitchell say to this? 

Judge Howard, a lifelong Republican, judge of the thirteenth 
judicial district, says: “I have known Mr. Michel for a good 
many years and would be pleased to see him get this appoint- 
ment. He is an able lawyer, and his appointment would please his 
many friends here.” 

Is he to be put in the list of men proscribed? 

All of the lawyers who have written Senator Suresreap and 
myself have stated in no uncertain terms that Michel is a man 
of integrity and ability. I wonder if the Attorney General wants 
to inform Mr. Hoover that Ivan Bowen, of Minneapolis, who was 
Mr. Hoover's preconvention campaign manager in 1928, and who 
has unhesitatingly indorsed Michel, is not “right-thinking”? 

Is A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, who took the national hook up at the personal request 
of Mr. Hoover in 1928, not a “right-thinking” gentleman? Is 
Gov. Floyd B. Olson to be put in the class of “ wrong-minded ” 
people because he has wholeheartedly indorsed Mr. Michel? Will 
Mr. Mitchell tell the President that Burton W. Eaton, of Roches- 
ter, an old friend of Mr. Mitchell's father, a lifelong Democrat, 
and former president of the Minnesota Bar Association, is not 
“ right-thinking ”? 

Is George Hoke, of the firm of Cobb, Hoke, Benson, Krause & 

„ which represents a large number of corporate interests, 
not “ right-thi because he unhesitatingly said that Michel 
would make an able judge? Is M. M. Joyce, general counsel for 
the receiver for the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, to be classi- 
fied as wrong-minded because he has urged the appointment of 
Mr. Michel? 

Is Samuel B. Wilson, the chief justice of the Minnesota Supreme 
Court, to be put in the class of men proscribed because he does 
not join with Mr. Mitchell in his unsuccessful attempt to belittle 
Mr. Michel? 

Are Judge Carroll A. Nye, of the seventh judicial district; Judge 
Baker, of the twelfth judicial district; Judge Enerson, of the ninth 
judicial district, all of them to be classed as wrong-minded 

use they have stated that Michel would make an excellent 

age? 

a could go on quoting from hundreds of these letters from law- 
yers and judges all over the State of Minnesota who know the 
situation far better than Mr. Mitchell, who for some years has 
resided in Washington and, according to present rumors expects 
soon to reside in New York City as the member of a large firm of 
powerful corporation lawyers and will not be particularly inter- 
ested in Minnesota except as he contacts with his “right public- 
utility-minded “ frien 

Will Mr. Mitchell tell ‘the President now, after issuing his state- 
ment and conveying to the public the misinformation that the 
majority of lawyers, as well as the people, of Minnesota are op- 
posed to Michel, that he will abide by the consensus of opinion 
of all of the lawyers of Minnesota, whether they belong to his club 
or clique or not, and submit the names of the 12 men he men- 
tions along with Michel's name to these lawyers? Or does he still 
assume the position of an autocrat and says that, regardless of the 
position of these lawyers, many of whom are among his best 
e ey will allow his corporate inclinations to mislead the 
Presiden 


REPLY TO OPPOSITION TO DROUGHT~-RELIEF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
that immediately after the convening of the Senate on Mon- 
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day I shall address the Senate in reply to the reasons alleged 
for opposition to the appropriation of $25,000,000 for the 
relief of those now in distress in the United States, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Messages from the President of the United States making 
warns nominations were referred to the appropriate com- 


NATIONAL DEFENSE—ADDRESS OF COL, CHARLES B. ROBBINS 


Mr. STECK. Mr. President, on yesterday Hon. Charles 
Burton Robbins, of Iowa, made a very fine talk before the 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, now in 
session in the city of Washington. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Colonel Robbins spoke as follows: 

To you splendid and patriotic citizens of the Republic I tender 
my appreciation of the noble and efficient way in which you are 
fulfilling the objects of your conference. There never was a time 
in the history of the Nation when so determined an effort has 
been made to strip our country of its last vestige of national de- 
fense and to compel it to stand disarmed before a world shaken 
by threats of war and rebellion. Almost every phase of our na- 
tional defense is opposed by some organization framed for the 
purpose of a specific attack on some branch, and each of these 
barron ford is being heavily financed from sources which are not 


1 if you ladies will read the report of the congressional 


Committee on the Investigation of Communist cE ag N of 
which the Hon. HAMILTON FISH is chairman, you will find that 
there exists in the Nation at present a well-or movement 


to overturn our Government and replace it with one founded on 
the communist form. Mr. William Z. Foster, the head of the 
Communist Party in America, testified, first, that he did not be- 
lieve in God; second, that the Communist Party was opposed to all 
religion; and, third, that its purpose was the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States and the substitution of the 
present Russian system for ours. Through a series of interlocking 
directorates, to which I shall refer later, members of the active 
Communist Party are particularly identified with all ek gpm ip 
seeking by one means or another, and through various 
tions with different names but a common purpose, to tear down 
our national defense so that there can be no armed resistance 
to a revolution which they plan. How astonished some of the 
good women who are active in such associations would be did 
they know that the leader of them all was an atheist, determined 
to destroy our Government! How embarrassed some of our clergy 
would be did they know that the move to abolish military train- 
ing in our schools was financed, maintained, and encouraged by 
soviet atheists; yet such is the case. One of the most active of 
these organizations at the present time calls itself the Committee 
on Militarism in Education, with branch offices scattered through- 
out the United States, with the support of many pacifist news- 
papers, and with apparently abundant financing. This so-called 
committee is doing everything in its power by newspaper pub- 
licity opposed to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps by holding 
meetings at the various universities, at which men like Frederick 
J. Libby deliver inflammatory speeches against military training, 
and by the wholesale distribution of leaflets among the students 
to create such a sentiment against military training that the 
authorities will be compelled to discontinue it. 

We have such an organization in Iowa—it has the support of 
an influential newspaper, and on February 6 Mr. Libby will appear 
at our State university to speak. This move, however, has not 
met with the warm reception among the students which the com- 
mittee had hoped for. Previously they advertised a meeting op- 

to compulsory military training, giving it wide Ri gata 
among the students, On the night of the meeting the speaker 
and three reporters appeared, but only six students came. 
hope for better results from Mr. Libby's efforts. 

An examination of the board of directors of the Committee on 
Militarism in Education discloses the following roll call, according 
to the latest statistics available. I have shown the organizations 
affiliated with this committee, ae the membership of the various 
directors on such other 

Walter R. Bowie, League for Todustrial Democracy. 

Howard Brubaker, Federal Council of Churches. 

Jerome Davis: Federal Council of Churches, Mooney-Billings 
Committee, Peace Patriots, and Socialist Party. 

Sherwood Eddy, Socialist 

Zona Gale: American Civil Liberties Union and World's Peace 


Party. 

John W. Herring, Federal Council of Churches. 

Stanley High, Federal Council of Churches. 

Anna C. Hull, League for Independent Political Action. 

Paul Jones, Socialist Party. 

Frederick Libby, National Council for Prevention of War. 

Robert M. Lovett: Mooney-Billings Committee, Socialist Party, 
League for Independent Political Action. 

Halford E. Luccock: Methodist Federation for Social Service, 
Federal Council of Churches, 


They 
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Frederick Lynch: Federal Council of Churches, Peace Patriots. 

James H. Maurer: National Council for Prevention of War, 
Methodist Federation for Social Service, Federal Council of 
Churches. 

A. J. Muste: American Civil Liberties Union, Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, League for Independent Political Action. 

Reinhold Niebuhr: Federal Council of Churches, League for In- 
dependent Political Action. 

B. G. Oxnam: American Civil Liberties Union, League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, Federal Council of Churches. 

Kirby Page: Federal Council of Churches, People's Lobby, League 
for Independent Political Action, Socialist Party. 

Edward L. Parsons, Mooney-Billings committee. 

John N. Sayre: Emergency Peace Federation, Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation, Civil Liberties Bureau, American Civil Liberties 
Union, Mooney-Billings Committee, Socialist Party. 

Tucker P. Smith, Socialist Party. 

Norman Thomas: Fellowship of Reconciliation, Civil Liberties 
Bureau, American Civil Liberties Union, National Council for 
Prevention of War, League for Independent Political Action. 

Ernest Tittle, League for Industrial Democracy. 

Oswald Garrison Villard: American League to Limit Armaments, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Civil Liberties Bureau, American 
Civil Liberties Union, Mooney-Billings Committee, People’s Lobby, 
League for Independent Political Action. 

Luther A. Weigle, Federal Council of Churches. 

William A. White: National Council for Prevention of War, 
Peace Patriots. 

Stephen S. Wise: American League to Limit Armaments, Ameri- 
can Industrial Conference, Civil Liberties Bureau, Mooney-Billings 
Committee. 

Mary E. Woolley, League of World Voters. 

James W. Johnson: American Civil Liberties Union, League for 
Independent Political Action. 

Francis J. McConnell: National Council for Prevention of War, 
Methodist Federation for Social Service, Federal Council of 
Churches. 

William Z. Foster is actively identified with the American Civil 
Liberties Union, with which so many of the directors of the Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Education are also identified. 

The purpose of abolishing military training in our schools is to 
kill the Officers’ Reserve Corps, which in another 10 years will be 
composed very largely, and in the course of time almost wholly, 
of young men who have graduated from these schools. By killing 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps these organizations have eliminated 
one of the three great divisions of our national defense on land— 
the division which would officer millions of men called into serv- 
ice by draft in event of some future major emergency. It is true 
that in spite of all the activities of this committee and its allied 
committees, not a great deal of progress has been made in de- 
stroying the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, although they boast 
that such is the case. 

There has been no substantial change in our national defense 
since I spoke to you last year. Due to the present state of finan- 
cial depression there have been some cuts in Army appropriations, 
but not of a character to vitally impair any of our land defenses. 
The Regular Army still consists of approximately 118,000 enlisted 
men and 12,000 officers; the National Guard has a strength of 
188,000; the Officers’ Reserve Corps has an active strength of 
about 64,000; 38,000 young men were trained at the Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps last year and about 125,000 young men re- 
ceived some form of military training in our Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps schools. The most pressing need, in my opinion, 
is an enlargement of the Regular Army so that in event of emer- 
gency we could at least mobilize one division of 30,000 men within 
continental United States. That could not be done at the present 
time due to the fact that the Army is scattered in numer- 
ous garrisons throughout the United States and our far-flung 
insular possessions. Should a sudden emergency arise we must de- 
pend upon the National Guard for our first line of defense. 

You will recall that at the time of your meeting last year an 
international disarmament conference was being held with the 
professed purpose of limiting the navies of the world. It appeared 
at that conference that while the Washington treaty, held eight 
years before, provided parity in navies between Great Britain and 
the United States, Great Britain had continued building its navy 
to the full strength permitted by the treaty, while the United 
States did nothing of the sort and fell far behind parity with the 
British fleet. The net result of the treaty of 1930 was to give the 
United States the right to build up to the British strength over 
a 5-year period. To do this a sum of money was required which 
seemed all that either the administration would approve or Con- 
gress appropriate, so the treaty was ratified and both the admin- 
istration and Congress are now committed to a building program 
for the Navy, which, while it will not make our Navy equal in 
strength to Great Britain's at the end of the 5-year period, will 
do much to secure parity. 

It is important for the peace of the world that the navies of 
Great Britain and the United States should be large, powerful, 
and equal, for with the agreement of these two great friendly 
nations to maintain peace, control of the sea would be assured. 
But whether or not our Navy is the equal in strength or larger 
than that of any other nation, we as a people should see to it 
that it is large enough, powerful enough, and efficient enough to 
prevent a hostile force from ever landing on our shores. It is our 
first line of defense. Should it fail to repel the invader, our sea- 
board would be captured, an incalculable amount of damage done 
to lives and property, and the Nation would be obliged to undergo 
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the horrors of a war waged on its own territory just as France’ 
and Belgium were obliged to suffer during the World War. 

This organization could have no greater single mission than to: 
insist that the definite 5-year building program of the Navy is! 
enacted into law and every ship bullt within the next five years 
which is permissible under the terms of the treaty. The Ameri- 
can Legion, both at its national convention and by affirmative 
action of its defense committee, of which I am chairman, is ex- 
erting all its influence for the Navy program of building to treaty 
strength, and I feel that the vast influence of the many powerful, 
patriotic societies here represented will do much to overcome the 
urgent and insistent efforts now being made to destroy that plan. 

There never has been a time since the World War when the 
loyal and patriotic Americans should give such earnest thought 
and active support to national defense. Never since that great 
catastrophe has the situation in the world been more filled with 
warnings of trouble ahead, the present great world depression 
causing discontent and hardship everywhere, the political unrest 
so apparent.not only in South America but in other parts of the 
world, and most of all the presence among the nations of a great 
country whose experiment in communistic government is in grave 
danger of failing through a revolution of its own people. Unless 
the Soviet Government can start a foreign war to take the mind 
of the Russian people off their own hardships and unite them 
against a common enemy, the fall of the present Russian Gov- 
ernment is approaching. 

Every patriotic American should see to it that should another 
world catastrophe of war occur, America at least will be prepared 
to defend its institutions and the lives and property of its people 
against attacks both from without and within the Nation. 5 

| 


PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in order that his views may 
be brought to the attention of Congress, I ask unanimous | 
consent to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement published in the Washington Herald to-day by 
Capt. H. H. Weimer, national commander Disabled American , 
Veterans, relative to the payment of adjusted-service certifi- 
cates. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Washington Herald, January 31, 1931] 
DISABLED VETERANS’ LEADER TELLS NEED oF BONUS—WEIMER BRANDS | 
OPPONENTS AS Fors oF MEN WRO WORE UNIFORMS 
(By Capt. H. H. Weimer, D. S. C., national commander Disabled 
American Veterans) 

After a tour that has carried me from Delaware to California 
and from North Dakota to Texas I am of the solemn conviction 
that anyone who contends that the World War men are indifferent 
or opposed to the redemption at this time of adjusted-service 
certificates is either deliberately or ignorantly misrepresenting the 
national situation. 

It has been my privilege in disc this matter with veterans 
of all classes, disabled and able-bodied, rich and poor, and em- 
ployed and unemployed, and I find a practically unanimous 
opinion in favor of cashing the bonus immediately. 

BUSINESS BACKS PLAN 

Furthermore, I have exchanged views with substantial nonvet- 
eran business men in scores of communities and I have established 
strong support of the plan among these. 

The millions of men who offered their lives a little more than 
a decade ago to defend this country have no intention now of 
attempting to shatter the Nation’s financial structure. 

OPPONENTS ATTACKED 

In the history of the Republic, Congress has seen fit to extend, 
Official recognition to only one group of disabled men of any war. 

The time for tight-rope walking in this vast problem, when 
thousands of those who were lauded as heroes in 1918 are now 
literally in bread lines, is definitely past. 

Those who presume to speak for veterans and who are not for 
the cashing of these certificates are against it, and may definitely 
be branded as opposing the sincere and intense desire of those 
who wore the uniform during the World War. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska, 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HOWELL. For what purpose, may I inquire? 

Mr. BLACK. I understood the Senator asked for the. 
yeas and nays on his motion. I desire to have two or three 
minutes to correct a statement in an article by Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge which appears in this morning’s Washington Post. 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Alabama for 
that purpose. 

EX-PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S COMMENT ON MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to invite the atten- 

tion of the Senate to a statement which appears in this 
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morning’s Washington Post, and I particularly invite the 
attention of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson], and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] to the following statement by Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge: 

The management of Muscle Shoals demonstrates the utter hope- 
lessness of having any considerable business enterprise conducted 
by the Congress. Development of this plant was commenced 
under war-time pressure to furnish power to make nitrates for 


explosives and fertilizer. More recent discoveries and processes 
for that purpose. 


render it, if not obsolete, at least unnecessary 
Other domestic sources of supply make it a superfluity. 

As I understand that statement it is intended to convey 
the idea to the public that at the present time the domes- 
tic supply of nitrogen is more than we need. The dictionary 
meaning of the word “superfluity” is “more than is 
needed.” 

I would like to know now if there is any Republican Sena- 
tor, either the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson], or any of the other Repub- 
lican leaders, who disagree with my viewpoint that when 
ex-President Coolidge made the statement that “other do- 
mestic sources of supply make it a superfluity” it was 
intended to convey the idea that more nitrogen is produced 
in this country than we need. 

Mr. President, I assume, as I was bound to assume, that 
all agree that the statement was intended to lead the public 
to believe that we have more domestic sources of supply 
of nitrogen in this country than the country needs. 

I now invite the attention of the Senate to an article in 
the Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering Magazine for 
January, 1931, by Mr. Chaplin Taylor, of the Du Pont Am- 
monia Corporation. He calls attention to the fact that the 
total supply of nitrogen in this country last year was 485,000 
tons and the total imports were 180,000 tons. Thirty-eight 
per cent of the nitrogen we used was imported from other 
countries. The domestic supply was not sufficient, and it is 
not now sufficient. 

I invite attention also to the fact that in the same article 
it is said that every civilized country in the world but this 
one has entered into an agreement or cartel fixing and regu- 
lating the price which we have to pay for nitrogen. That 
statement appears in the magazine to which I have referred. 

Mr. President, I assume that the papers throughout the 
country which have published the statement of Mr. Coolidge 
that “ other domestic sources of supply of nitrogen make it 
a superfluity will certainly correct that statement in their 
next issue. I feel sure that the statement was made on 
information which was incorrect. I trust that Mr. Coolidge, 
after having the facts called to his attention, will also cor- 
rect the statement in the next article which he prepares. 
It would not be proper to leave the country under the im- 
pression that domestic manufacturers produce more nitrogen 
than we need, when the fact is that 38 per cent of our total 
consumption in 1930 was imported from foreign countries. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. Howet.’s 
motion that the Senate proceed to consider Senate bill 3344. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I withdraw my request for 
the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. BLAINE. I assume that the call for the yeas and 
nays does not shut off debate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not, and the Chair has 
not so held. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was going to inquire whether or not the 
Senator from Nebraska may occupy the floor continuously 
on that request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He can not. The Chair just 
submitted the question, and it is open to debate. 

Mr. BLAINE, That is my understanding of the parlia- 
mentary situation. 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield the floor, 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to call attention of 
the Senate this morning to another chapter of corruption 
that has been written in the history of the enforcement of 
prohibition. I am not at this time going into a discussion 
in detail of the corruption that has prevailed in the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law; that information has been pre- 
sented to the Senate, to the House of Representatives, and 
to the country; but I am going to call attention to this new 
chapter that has been added to the history of our country 
in the attempt to enforce the prohibition law. 

I am not astonished that corruption in the enforcement 
of the prohibition law touches every department of govern- 
ment wherever a department of government is called upon 
to enforce that law. Corruption in the past, beginning 
with the enforcement bureau, has prevailed to such extent 
that it has become a stench in the nostrils of men and 
women who believe in clean government. That corruption 
ping) the office of the Attorney General of the United 

The Coast Guard has had a most reputable history in the 
annals of our country, but when the enforcement of pro- 
hibition was delivered into its hands the serpent of corrup- 
tion wormed its slimy body into the Coast Guard, and de- 
stroyed the reputation which that service of the Government 
had enjoyed for over a century and a quarter. 

Now, Mr. President, it appears that the same serpent of 
corruption has entered another department of our Govern- 
ment. I have no doubt that were the zealous prohibitionist 
to succeed in his purpose to haye the prohibition law en- 
forced by the Army and Navy those branches of the Gov- 
ernment would also soon be reeking in the slimy mire of 
corruption. Prohibition corrupts every department of gov- 
ernment which undertakes to participate in the enforcement 
of the law. 

I note from the morning press that this serpent of cor- 
ruption has gotten into the customs border patrol, and that 
corruption is as widespread there as it has been in the 
Prohibition Bureau in its efforts to enforce this law. Pro- 
hibition seems to be a cancerous growth, with its corrupting 
influences extending everywhere, into both public and pri- 
vate affairs. It has corrupted the minds of our citizens to 
the point where to-day there is little respect for any law. 

I understand that an appropriation bill is coming before 
the Senate carrying a provision for 250 additional men for 
the border patrol. Two hundred and fifty additional men 
are to be subjected to this same influence, and, perchance, 
many of them are to be corrupted. I understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of increasing the number of border patrol- 
men is to enforce more effectively the immigration law; I 
heartily approve of that purpose; but, unfortunately, these 
border patrolmen are called upon to enforce the prohibition 
law, and thereby an otherwise honorable service is to be 
corrupted. 5 ; 

I am going to read from the press reports of this morning 
so that the country may know, as far as my voice may reach, 
of this slimy trail of corruption as it affects another depart- 
ment of the Government. Mr. President, a law, the enforce- 
ment of which is undertaken by spies, is a bad law and an 
immoral law. Such a law is bound to bring about corrup- 
tion in its enforcement. The honor of departments of Gov- 
ernment which have served our Nation faithfully through- 
out these many decades was struck down the very moment 
they were called upon to enforce prohibition. I care not 
what department of government it is that has had to do 
with prohibition enforcement, or what department of goy- 
ernment may be called upon in the future to enforce prohi- 
bition, the past history of enforcement is sufficient justifi- 
cation for the prophecy that prohibition will corrupt every 
department of government which comes in contact with its 
enforcement. I am going to read from the press reports. 
I have no doubt of the truth of those reports. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator reads will 
he permit an interruption? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 


Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 
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Mr. KING. The Senator has referred to the border patrol 
for immigration purposes as well as other purposes. I want 
to call his attention to the fact that yesterday we appro- 
priated $2,398,200 for coast and land border patrol under 
the Immigration Service. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. And the same bureau received large appro- 
priations for other purposes, 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. I understand the purpose of that 
amendment is to provide for 250 additional border patrol- 
men, and ostensibly the purpose is that they are to enforce 
the immigration law; I am in hearty accord with that 
purpose; but, Mr. President, it must readily appear to 
anyone that when those officers are compelled to enforce 
the prohibition law in any degree they fail in the enforce- 
ment of the immigration law. The fact is the lack of 
enforcement to-day of all laws is due to the zeal in the 
enforcement of the prohibition law. The determination to 
enforce that law to its letter consumes the public’s atten- 
tion, the public’s funds, and the time and energy of public 
officials to the disregard of the enforcement of other laws. 
I hold in my hand a dispatch from Detroit: 

Twelve convicted customs border patrolmen 8 told amazing 
stories of their experiences on the Detroit River. 

The Detroit River is a border waterway. It affords trans- 
portation from the Dominion of Canada; and I am reliably 
informed that last year something like $28,000,000 of liquor 
came from Quebec, or was sold by the Province of Quebec, 
$20,000,000 of which was for Americans. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I call to the attention of the Senator 
from Wisconsin the fact that the United States Federal 
grand jury probed this matter about two years ago, and 
in its report said that a set price of $1.82 a keg was the 
charge made by the border patrol for permitting liquor to 
enter from Canada, and that lump sums were often paid in 
excess of that figure for “open nights” on the river, when 
any amount of rum could be run over without fear of 
detection on the part of the police; and that out of a 
number of 187 enforcement men in one year the whole force 
had been discharged for corruption, and half that number 
employed again; so that there was a turnover of 150 per 
cent in the border patrol at Detroit in a single year. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thank the Senator for the information. 
I recall the report of the grand jury, but not in such detail 
as the Senator has given here. 

These border patrolmen are called upon to enforce the 
national prohibition law; and just the very moment that 
they were brought into the service of the enforcement of 
this law, corruption entered that service. These 12 con- 
victed persons, customs border patrolmen, told these amaz- 
ing stories of their experiences in the enforcement of the 
prohibition law. We have no such story, we have no such 
facts, we have no such convictions, in the enforcement of 
the immigration laws. That splendid service had been un- 
corrupted, as had been the Coast Guard, until prohibition 
was made one of the laws for their enforcement. 

Why, Mr. President, this slimy history of corruption ought 
to convince the most zealous prohibitionist that the time 
has come when we ought to take an inventory of our Goy- 
ernment, when we ought to recognize the corrupting in- 
fluences that are bound to enter into the enforcement of a 
law which has no justification in morals or righteous con- 
duct. 

These men, the report says, as they entered the United 
States penitentiary in Leavenworth, Kans., to serve 20 
months, told these stories of the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law by the Immigration Department, the adminis- 
tration of which law was then under the direction of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis]. 
I refer to the immigration law, not the internal revenue 
laws or prohibition laws, however. He had nothing to do 
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with the enforcement of those laws; but the very moment 

that the border patrol was called upon to enforce prohi- 

8 he found his force reeking with bribery and corrup- 
on. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator referring 
to the immigration force? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am referring to the border patrol as it 
has to do with the enforcement of immigration. That is 
under the direction of the Department of Labor; but the 
enforcement of the prohibition law and the internal revenue 
laws that are a part of the prohibition law to-day is now 
under the border patrol for enforcement upon the border. 

I see the junior Senator from Pennsylvania dissenting 
from that by the nodding of his head. If I am inaccurate 
in my statement I trust he will correct me, and I shall be 
glad to stand corrected. 

Speaking of these men, the report goes on to say: 

They told of bribes as high as $1,500 a week, of the diversion 
of seized liquor for superior officers— 

Mr. President, this debauchery, this bribery, not only 
smears and debauches the subordinate official but goes into 
higher places and corrupts and debauches the superior 
Officers. None of these men, either the subordinates or the 
superior officers, were ever suspected of graft or bribery or 
corruption in their enforcement of the immigration laws; 
but the very moment this slimy thing called prohibition 
touched them in their official duties, they became corrupted. 

I am not condemning these men especially. They are 
victims of an unrighteous and unholy law, and I regret that 
they are called upon to serve a term in prison. The temp- 
tation was too great for them. They succumbed to that 
temptation, and they must pay the price; but while they 
were engaged in the enforcement of the immigration laws 
those men and those officers were honorable citizens, with 
clean hands and clean consciences. 

Further quoting from the report, it says that these men 
told— 

Of the diversion of seized liquor for superior officers; of a leu- 
tenant shot by his own men because he was honest. 

Why, no more gruesome picture has ever prevailed in the 
most corrupt governments in all history than this picture of 
these patrolmen. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield, 

Mr. DAVIS. Did I understand the Senator to say that the 
customs border patrol is under the Immigration Service of 
the Department of Labor? 

Mr. BLAINE. I assumed that the customs border patrol 
had also the enforcement of the immigration laws. 

Mr. DAVIS. No; it has not; and the customs border pa- 
trol is not a part of the border patrol that enforces the 
immigration law. I want to correct the Senator if he is of 
the opinion that it is. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am glad to stand corrected, as I suggested 
to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania some time ago. 

Mr. DAVIS. Since the border patrol has been organized 
there has been no charge of corruption of any kind made 
against the border patrol that enforces the immigration laws. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then, Mr. President, I withdraw my com- 
parison respecting the enforcement of the immigration law 
and substitute therefor the enforcement of the customs law; 
and what I have said applies in that respect. I know that 
the border patrol men enforce the immigration lav 

Mr. DAVIS. That is true. 

Mr. BLAINE. And I assumed that they enforce the pro- 
hibition law. 

Mr. TYDINGS and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the 
Chair. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If I may interject right there, what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania says proves the argument made 
by the Senator from Wisconsin; namely, that when these 
bureaus are detached from the enforcement of national pro- 
hibition there is no charge of corruption against them, but 
as soon as they are given jurisdiction over that field of 
endeavor they are shot through with fraud and graft. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and other Senators addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To mia does the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I understand that 
legislation is pending, however, providing for the unification 
of these border patrols. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator is correct. It is now pending 
before the Commerce Committee of the Senate, and I think 
it has already passed the House. 

Mr. BLAINE. Such a proposal has been made by the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], as I understand. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BLAINE. Just a moment. Accepting the correction 
made by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania, I desire to 
state that all I have said applies to the customs border 
patrolmen when they were engaged in the enforcement of 
the customs law only. 

There has been no suspicion of corruption against them 
during that time. It is quite immaterial to which of the 
various departments of the Government this matter is re- 
ferred, whether it is to immigration, customs, prohibition, 
Department of Justice, or any other department, the mo- 
ment prohibition has been brought under their jurisdiction 
for enforcement, then this slimy serpent of corruption has 
wormed itself into that department. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to say to the Senator that 
during the summer of 1929, when I investigated the border 
patrol and the Customs Service both, from Oswego, N. V., 
to Rouses Point, over 200 miles, I visited every station and 
investigated into it, and I found that there were no prohibi- 
tion men at all along that entire border; that while the 
border patrol and the Immigration Service did not primarily 
have any duties in enforcing the prohibition law, yet they 
were honestly and faithfully doing it as an incident of their 
regular duties. I found the customs boys just as honest and 
just as faithful as the immigration patrol was. The two of 
them were cooperating there, without any prohibition agents 
to assist them. They needed a hundred or more prohibition 
men there to stop that whole thing. The force was inade- 
quate from the standpoint of prohibition. There was not a 
shadow of corruption. The Senator’s idea is imagination, 
and he is not going to produce evidence of a single case 
where there was corruption in that whole line. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am not familiar with the 
facts as the Senator from Iowa has recited them. The 
Senator probably was unable to find any evidence of corrup- 
tion in those circumstances. I have no doubt but that there 
are honorable men in these various departments who are 
honestiy endeavoring to carry out their duties, but I am in- 
sisting now that wherever prohibition touches any depart- 
ment of government, then corruption enters, as is demon- 
strated again and again. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Twelve men for the whole United 
States. 

Mr. BLAINE. Twelve men. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Among 120,000,000 people. 

Mr. BLAINE. The facts have been recited before the Sen- 
ate repeatedly of the scores upon scores of public officials 
who have been convicted of accepting bribes in the enforce- 
ment of prohibition. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. In this 200 miles 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not intend to get into a controversy 
with the Senator’s testimony. I am taking the record as it 

Mr. President, I have no doubt but that in the enforce- 
ment of the various laws enacted by Congress there has been 
here and there a casual violation by public officials, that 
now and then over 125 years there has been dereliction on 
the part of public officials, perhaps the acceptance of a 
bribe; but when it comes to the enforcement of prohibition 
there are not only individual cases, but there are scores upon 
scores of cases of corruption which grow into tremendous 
proportions. Twelve men in this one dragnet alone are 
to-day serving in a penal institution as a result of national 
prohibition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President. 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator, 
confirmatory of his general allegation, that evidence has 
been presented to the Finance Committee that attempts 
have been made to corrupt those who were charged with 
the business of collecting revenues from bootleggers, alleged 
breweries, and other illegal violators of the prohibition law; 
the corruption has reached into the Internal Revenue De- 
partment of our Government. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; into every department. There is not 
a single exception. And the violations have not been casual. 
There has been a multiplicity of them. It has not simply 
been a violation here and there but it is widespread, and 
there is no cessation. The corruption is still going on. 

I quote further: 

A lieutenant shot at by his own men, because he was honest, 
of a parade of rum boats which mockingly followed a boatload 
of high customs officials, who were making a tour of the river. 

Mr. President, those facts ought to weigh heavily upon 
the conscience of our zealous prohibitionists. 


One of their comrades stayed honest, the racketeering Federal 
Officer said, and died a poor man. They raised money to bury 


him. 
Howard Baker, 27— 
I assume that means 27 years of age— 


one of the convicted men, told of accepting $20,000 in bribes 
during 23 months in the patrol. He had one arm 8 
disabled when a rum runner's car crashed into him. 
he said, for lack of experience,” after nearly two Boem on the 
job, he became associated with a down-river bootlegger as “ pay- 
of” man to the patrol. 

In a further recital of this ugly chapter of our country 
we find this report: 

Charles V. Basile, another of the convicted officers, told of col- 
lecting $6,000 during eight months on the river. 

He said: 


I was one of the strictest on the river for three 
months. Then I caught my commanding officer drinking some of 
the liquor I had seized. 

Yes; as I have stated, this same corruption touches the 
highest officials in every service. 

Honest officers who reported irregularities were transferred or 
disappeared from the force. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is getting into a propo- 
sition now that has some merit to it. It is true that the 
head works of this prohibition enforcement, I think, has 
removed officers who were doing their duty, and the name 
of the man who is to blame for it is Andrew W. Mellon. I 
would be glad to have the Senator elaborate all he pleases 
upon that proposition. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am not engaged in any 
personal denunciation of any member of any department. 
My condemnation applies to a vicious law, and if there are 
bootleggers and bribe takers and Andrew Mellons in this 
connection, as the Senator has suggested, then they are 
because of this prohibition law. 

I have some compassion for these men in the service of 
the Coast Guard and the service of the border patrol and 
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the customs border patrol. They are compelled to engage 
in a business which is bound to bring about its corrupting 
influence. The men are not to be so much condemned; it 
is the law which is to be condemned. I am not apologizing 
for them, but, I repeat, they are victims of a system, men 
in the service of the Government who were honorable until 
they were compelled to join in the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion. Of course they must pay the penalty, and rightly so. 

I quote further: 

Lieut. Louis Monroe obtained names of nine inspectors who were 
accepting bribes from a big down-river runner. He turned them 
in and soon after that he was called to the patrol base. Monroe 
died penniless and we buried him. 

So apply the so-called Howell bill to the District of Colum- 
bia, and you are opening the door for the corruption of the 
police force in the District of Columbia. 

I quote further: 

Linus von Batchelder was another honest lieutenant. He was 


asked to resign. He was followed by Lieut. Louls Rudd. Rudd 
was unpopular with the men and was fired on twice by his own 
details. 


That is what prohibition engenders. It is bound to bring 
about those very conditions which are described in the 
article from which I have read and carry them into other 
departments. Place the duty upon other departments for 
its enforcement, and you are merely extending this instru- 
ment of corruption. 

I read further: 


Roland W. Ball, 25— 
I assume that means 25 years of age— 


another of the prisoners, told of the parade of loaded rum boats 
following the customs launch carrying Washington officials on a 
tour of on. 

Mr. President, the news item to which I have referred 
states the plain, ugly facts of another ugly chapter in the 
history of our Republic; and yet Congress is to be called 
upon to devote days and days to the discussion of a prohibi- 
tion measure applicable to the District of Columbia, which, 
no doubt, will go the same way as all other prohibition laws, 
with its corrupting influence, with its bribe givers and bribe 
takers, with its creating here in the National Capital a dis- 
respect for the Government of which this magnificent build- 
ing is a symbol. 

Mr. President, I trust that the Congress of the United 
states will not engage itself in the further promulgation of 
chemes and designs for the creation of more crimes, more 
orruption, and more bribery, either in low or high places. 

Mr. TYDINGS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to enable me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield for that purpose? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Kendrick Shipstead 
Barkley Prazier - Shortridge 
Bingham Gillett La Follette Smith 

Black Glass ill Smoot 

Blaine Glenn McKellar Steck 

Blease Goff M Steiwer 
Borah Goldsborough McNary Stephens 
Bratton Gould rrison Swanson 
Brock Hale Morrow Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Thomas, Okla, 
Broussard Norbeck 

Capper Hatfield Norris 

Caraway wes Oddie Vandenberg 
Carey Hayden Partridge agner 
Connally Hebert Patterson Walsh, 
Couzens Heflin Pine Walsh, Mont 
Dale Howell Ransdell Waterman 
Davis Johnson Robinson, Ark. Watson 

Dill Jones Schall Wheeler 

Fess Sheppard Williamson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion submitted by the Senator from 
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esata, (Mr. HowELL]. The Senator from Maryland has 

e floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, about 11 years ago, be- 
cause of grave abuses of liquor, because of the corrupt in- 
fluence of the saloon in politics, and because of a real desire 
of the American people to end those conditions if possible 
the eighteenth amendment was adopted. It was adopted by 
being passed through the Congress of the United States with 
the requisite number of votes and being ratified by a ma- 
jority of the members of the legislatures in three-fourths of 
the States. All together only about 4,000 men in the National 
Congress and the State legislatures voted on the measure. 
The people at large never did vote upon it. For instance, 
in the State of Illinois, the year before it was submitted 
there for ratification, a referendum on the liquor question 
was had and it went against prohibition by about 2 to 1. 
But notwithstanding the expressed will of the people of IIli- 
nois the legislature meeting soon thereafter ratified the 
eighteenth amendment. 

In addition to such phenomena as that, between 2,000,000 
and 4,000,000 men were in the Army of the United States 
devoting their time and their energies to the successful con- 
clusion of the great war, so that, more than any other con- 
stitutional amendment of recent years, this amendment had 
neither the consideration nor the express approval of those 
whom it was to affect. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. One-half of the 11,000,000 or more 
men were not voters at all, not being old enough to vote. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator continues to make such 
unfounded statements as the one which he has just uttered, 
I would rather he would make his contributions at some 
other time, because I would like to deal with facts and not 
with wild and baseless opinion. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Another thing: Is it not true that 
nearly all those who were qualified to vote could vote as 
absentee voters, and so if they desired? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Again the Senator shows his vast lack 
of knowledge of the election laws of the United States, be- 
cause in 1920 most of the States in the Union, nearly three- 
fourths of them, had no absentee voting law; but facts do 
not even detain the Senator from Iowa, they are but trifling 
items in his mental processes. 

When an idea becomes fixed in his mind, though it be 
nothing more than a mere opinion, it takes on the aspect 
of a concrete fact. 

Mr. President, we have had 11 years of trial of the pro- 
hibition law. I object to being called a “ wet” Senator. I 
say in all honesty that I am not to-day contending for 
liquor, for beer, or for wine; and if the prohibition amend- 
ment should be repealed, I would go before the people of my 
State and fight the rehabilitation of the saloon in Maryland 
with all the power I possess. I do not care at all about the 
argument that we ought to have liquor when we want it. 
What I am interested in is trying to preserve in this Nation 
some measure of local responsibility where the thing to be 
dealt with is a local and not a national matter. 

I believe the motives of the Senator from Nebraska in 
introducing his bill are excellent ones. He thinks if he can 
secure the passage of more drastic, more stringent laws, 
liquor conditions in the District of Columbia will improve. 
I do not believe the enactment of such a law will have any 
effect at all worth mentioning; but when I proposed to the 
Senator the other day that I should be glad to submit his 
bill to the people of the District of Columbia and have them 
accept it or reject it, he was not inclined to accept my 
proposition, which leads me to the conclusion that he is not 
interested in giving the voteless people of Washington what 
they themselves want but what he wants them to have. He 
is not interested so much in the fact that they may not want 
this law, that they may go to the polling places and show 
their opposition to it. That is of no consequence at all. 
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What he is interested in doing is compelling the people of 
Washington to accept his particular philosophy of govern- 
ment so far as prohibition is concerned, whether or not the 
yeople of Washington are in accord with his views. It 
seems to me to be perfectly logical that this tendency, as 
expressed so well in this bill, illustrates the whole fallacy 
of national prohibition. 

If I may have the ear of the Senator from Nebraska, I am 
going to read him a few passages from the Declaration of 
Independence, once a great document but to-day of no con- 
sequence in legislative bodies, because it is disregarded on 
almost every occasion. In 1776, as we all know, the laws to 
which the Colonies objected were passed in a perfectly 
regular way; they were constitutional; we were a part of 
England, and were subject to the laws of England. There 
was no question but that the laws were passed regularly; 
that they received the votes of Parliament, the approval of 
the King of England, and the approval of the governors he 
had set up over the Colonies; but our forefathers did not 
care if they had been passed regularly; they said, “ There 
comes a time in the history of mankind when the right to 
be free is more important than the hollow acceptance of 
mere formality of government if that acceptance means we 
are to be crushed and ground down and deprived of the right 
of settling our own affairs.” So learned men, men who were 
thoughtful, who had studied the governments of all the 
world from the earliest times down to that day, drew up a 
formal document stating their wrongs. Here are some of 
the reasons they set forth for establishing our independence 
in America and severing our connection with the Old World: 


He— 


_ Meaning the King of England 
has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of 
Officers to harass our people, and eat out their substance. 

That is exactly what has been done under prohibition. 
Swarms of new officers have been sent all over this land 
who have harassed our people and who are eating up the 
taxpayers’ money that could be used for better purposes. 
Again says the Declaration of Independence: 


He— 


The King of England 
has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies without 
the consent of the legislatures. He has affected to render the 
military independent of and superior to the civil power. 

While it is not a perfectly analogous case, we all know 
that 1,400 people have been shot down by prohibition agents 
during the 11 years of prohibition. I hope Senators who 
do me the honor to remain here will listen to this remark: 
The 1,400 people who have been killed by prohibition agents 
are twice the number of all those who were killed in battle 
and who died of wounds in the American Army during the 
Spanish-American War. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. TYDINGS. Just a moment and then I will yield. 
Twice the number have been killed by prohibition agents in 
11 years as died of wounds or were killed in battle in the 
American Army during the Spanish-American War, and, 
worse than that, only sixty-six times as many men were 
killed in battle and died of wounds in the American Army 
during the World War as have been shot down by pro- 
hibition agents in the 11 years we have had this “ great 
blessing ” of national prohibition. Now I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has just read from the 
Declaration of Independence, which produced a revolution. 
I want to know if the Senator is going to follow up his re- 
marks with a revolution against the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would say to the Senator that if I 
wanted to start a revolution I would enlist under his stand- 
ard, because he seems to be the most revolutionary Member 
of this august body. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am glad to get the Senator on my 
side in some way. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I am not on the Senator’s side; I said 
if I wanted to bring about revolution I would enlist under 
his banner. 

Again it is said in the Declaration of Independence: 

artering bodies 
decking. them: DY a tock arial ACOTA PEDAS tor ane: ences 
which they should commit on the inhabitants of these States. 

I have recounted here over and over again, Mr. President, 
how Lawrence Wenger, a farmer in Harford County, Md., 
where I live, while driving home his cows was shot 
down by a prohibition agent, although there was never any 
question that he was connected with the manufacture of 
liquor. He was put in an automobile and driven up and 
down the roads for over an hour, and although two or three 
doctors’ offices were passed, finally he died in the automobile 
before he was taken where he could receive medical atten- 
tion. The people of my county were aroused, and the State’s 
attorney and the grand jury had the prohibition agent who 
had done the shooting indicted. Then the United States 
district attorney came into our little county and had the 
case transferred to the United States district court, where, 
lo and behold, the law-enforcement department of this 
Government provided counsel for the accused prohibition 
officer free of charge and the State’s attorney of my county 
had to be the prosecuting attorney. There is a great simi- 
larity, if not an exact parallel, between that case and the 
complaint set forth by the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, to which I have just referred. 

What would Thomas Jefferson or James Madison or 
Benjamin Franklin or George Washington, if they were in 
the Senate, say to-day about these occurrences if they meant 
what they said in the Declaration of Independence in 1776? 
Would they stand up, as the Senator from Iowa does, and 
say that American citizens ought to be shot down and the 
Government ought to defend those who shoot them? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator charge that the 
Government officer committed any crime in defending the 
accused man under the conditions stated? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course not. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does he consider that he was not 
doing his duty? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course it is not a crime for a prohibi- 
tion agent to shoot a man; there was no crime at all in 
the killing of 1,400 people in the United States during the last 
11 years. Although the Book of Moses and the Decalogue say 
“Thou shalt not kill,” the Senator is advocating death for 
people who do no more in most cases than commit a misde- 
meanor, and that without arrest and without trial. Sum- 
mary punishment is inflicted on the spot, human life is 
taken for no more, forsooth, than the carrying of a pint 
of alcoholic beverages. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator is not in favor of en- 
forcing any law that involves the risk of taking somebody’s 
life in doing it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course not. I am not in favor of 
giving any man the summary power of life and death over 
my actions without giving me my day in court, without giv- 
ing me the right to face my accusers, the right to put 
witnesses in my defense on the stand, the right to be tried 
before 12 good men and true, and then to appeal the case 
to every higher court until I am finally found guilty. Is 
the Senator in favor of giving to any man the right to take 
life if he sees committed an act which is no more than a 
misdemeanor? 

Mr. BROOKHART. In arresting a criminal I certainly 
am, when the life of the arresting officer is in danger. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then, if he saw the Senator from Ne- 
braska riding down Pennsylvania Avenue at 50 miles an 
hour and a traffic officer yelled to him to stop and he 
would not stop, and the traffic officer yelled a second time to 
stop and the Senator from Nebraska would not stop the 
Senator from Iowa thinks the traffic officer would be justi- 
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fied in taking his gun and shooting the Senator from Ne- 
braska dead. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is a flight of the imagination, 
of course, and the Senator from Maryland is capable of 
such flights in a high degree. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does not the Senator know that in 99 
per cent of the arrests under the prohibition law the acts 
charged are misdemeanors and not felonies, and that driv- 
ing an automobile at excessive speed and carrying a pint of 
liquor are both misdemeanors. The Senator is in favor of 
the penalty of death for one of those misdemeanors, but 
not for the other. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I also know the Senator imagines 
there is a murder connected with each one of the prohibi- 
tion arrests, whereas there have only been 1,410 killed among 
120,000,000 people. 

Mr. TYDINGS. When the Senator says that only 1,400 
American lives have been wiped out it shows he is pretty 
callous about death. Only 1,400! What is a mere matter 
of 1,400 human lives? The Senator, by the same analogy, 
would say the war with Spain was not anything because 
only 700 men in that war died of wounds or were killed in 
battle: those men do not deserve any consideration. Then, 
in the World War we only lost sixty-six times that number. 
What are 100,000 men to the Senator? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that many of the persons 
killed by prohibition officers were committing no offense 
whatever. They were law-abiding and honorable American 
citizens and pursuing lawful avocations. There are in- 
stances where persons were in their own homes, or lawfully 
traveling upon public highways with their families or with 
friends, and were assaulted and killed by employees of the 
Prohibition Service. In these cases there was no reason 
whatsoever for their arrest, for they had violated no law, 
but prohibition agents shot them down. 

One further observation, if I may 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in my opinion the Federal 
Government has gone too far in attempting to nullify crimi- 
nal statutes of the States. The result of this policy in defy- 
ing State laws and taking away from peace officers of the 
States persons charged with violating their laws has been to 
arouse resentment against Federal prohibition agents and 
the Volstead Act. It is the view of many that when Federal 
agents violate State laws they should be amenable to State 
laws. At any rate, they believe that the States should be 
permitted to investigate alleged infractions of State laws and 
determine what course should be pursued. There have been 
too many instances where the Federal Government has in- 
tervened to prevent the machinery of States from being 
employed to detect and prosecute. Apparently the Federal 
Government seems to feel that it is its duty in every prohibi- 
tion case to interpose, to prevent enforcement of State laws, 
and to throw around prohibition agents—no matter how 
ruthless or criminal their conduct—the strong shield of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me say to the Senator from Iowa in 
connection with the point made by the Senator 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Just a moment, and then the Senator can 
answer me. 

Mr. BROOKHART. All right. 

Mr. TYDINGS. One of the provisions in the Declaration 
of Independence was an insignificant thing like this: 

For depriving us in many cases of the benefits of trial by jury. 


Yet the Senator knows, if he knows anything about prohi- 


bition enforcement, that one of the things that the drys | case 


have advocated is grasshopper courts, like they had in Ohio, 
where justices of the peace on the spot, without a trial by 
jury, could find any number of persons guilty; and that has 
been advocated and is in some of our Federal prohibition 
laws. But what is a little thing like the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence? George Washington thought it was worth some- 
thing. Jefferson thought it was worth something. Madison 
and the rest of them thought that a trial by jury was of 
some value; but I realize that they sink into insignificance 
when compared with the moral grandeur which the Senator 
from Iowa exhibits in discussing this question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the first proposition 
shot at me by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is that 
some of these deaths in the enforcement of prohibition—— 

Mr. KING. I do not shoot anything at the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Oh, yes; that was an awful shot. 

Mr. KING. I do not take sufficient interest in what the 
Senator says on this subject to shoot any questions or sub- 
mit any propositions for his consideration. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator said that some of these 
deaths were caused by negligence or carelessness, or maybe 
criminal intent. Maybe there are a dozen or two of that 
kind in the 1,400. There will be that many, probably, in 
the enforcement of any law of that kind. But so far as the 
matter of trial by jury is concerned, we have had the right 
to waive the jury in many of the States for a long time. If 
the defendant wants to waive it, he ought to have the right 
to do it. It shortens the procedure, and is more direct, and 
so on; but no dry that I know of has proposed that in any 
case there could not be an appeal and a trial by jury in a 
court of record if the defendant wanted it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is not familiar with the 
United States law if he thinks that is the case, because in 
several of our Federal statutes dealing with liquor a trial 
by jury is denied to the accused. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Under only one proceeding, the in- 
junction; and that is an equity proceeding. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator, when he says only one,” 
admits that there is at least one; and I do not want any. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But under this very Declaration of 
Independence we have equity cases tried without juries in 
every State in the Union; and the Senator’s State is one 
which is prominent in this equity procedure and all sorts of 
practices. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I interrupt the Senator long enough 
to say that this is not an equity case; it is a criminal case. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The question of locking up the 
house? You are not going to put the house in jail; you 
are just going to make a jail out of it, and lock it up. It is 
a property question altogether. ` 

Mr. TYDINGS. Furthermore, those who advocate the 
philosophy of national prohibition say, in effect, this: It 
makes no difference to them that the people of New York 
or Illinois or Massachusetts or New Jersey or Montana or 
Maryland or Connecticut or Rhode Island or Ohio or Wis- 
consin do not want the Federal Government to handle the 
solution of the liquor problem. Those people do not care 
for Federal supervision. They want the right to settle it 
themselves; but the philosophy of national prohibition is, 
“ We do not care what you people think. You will take, not 
what you want, but what we give you; and you will like it.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, upon that proposition, 
after my State went bone dry, Illinois and Wisconsin and 
Minnesota did not care a thing about what we thought in 
Iowa. They shot their bootleggers over our way all the time; 
and our whole trouble came because the other States around 
us then cared nothing for what we thought. We care some- 
thing for what they think. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Did not the Webb-Kenyon Act protect 
you? Did it not make it a crime to ship liquor into dry 
States? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The original case went up from my 
county on that proposition, and the court held that they 
could bring it in in original packages. That was the Rhodes 


Mr. TYDINGS. If you could not get any satisfactory 
enforcement from the Federal Government in so far as it 
dealt only with liquor coming from wet communities into 
dry communities, how in the world could you get enough 
enforcement to handle the whole problem? If they could 
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not go up that one little avenue, how could they walk down 
the whole boulevard? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I can explain that to the Senator 
if he desires. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator can tell me, but I do not 
think he can explain it to me. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not believe the Senator can 
have anything explained to him when it comes to this wet 
question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am sure the Senator from Iowa never 
said a more truthful thing than that in his life. 

Mr. President, as I said before, we who are not in favor 
of national prohibition are not yelling for the whisky bottle 
or the wine bottle or the beer keg or the open saloon. That 
has nothing to do with this question. What we are contend- 
ing for is that prohibition never should have been a national 
question. It should be settled by each State as the people 
of that State want it settled, as the people of each State 
know the limitations, the conditions, the nationalities mak- 
ing up their population; and if they can not handle it for 
themselves, people from other States can not, either. All 
we want in Maryland or New Jersey or Massachusetts or 
Illinois or these other States is the right to settle this ques- 
tion as the people in those States want it settled, which the 
eighteenth amendment takes away from us. 

I believe that had Judge Clark’s opinion been handed 
down 125 years ago it would have been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Certainly, it would 
have been had John Marshall been upon the bench; but 
I believe the Supreme Court was bound, because the argu- 
ment had not been presented before, and because over a cen- 
tury of precedents had gone to militate against the phil- 
osophy it contains, 

This is not a government of 531 lords or counts. This 
is a government of 531 national representatives who have 
no right, no power, no prerogative except that which our 
constituents confer upon us. This is a government of the 
people and not a government of a few. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. This being a government of 531 
representatives, two-thirds of them at least are represent- 
ing their States and their people, and in favor of this na- 
tional prohibition amendment and in favor of its enforce- 
ment. How can the Senator stand up here and take the 
other little third and make a bunch of dictators out of them 
under his own argument? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am very glad the Senator raised that 
point, because it illustrates perfectly just what I have been 
contending. 

In the State of Massachusetts last fall there was submitted 
to the people the question, “Shall the eighteenth amend- 
ment be repealed?” By a vote of about 3 to 1 they said 
“yes.” Will the Senator contend that the entire Massa- 
chusetts delegation is wet—is in line with the philosophy 
which the people passed last fall? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I contend that the 
same referendum of the people elected two-thirds of these 
representatives in the whole United States dry. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is evading a direct answer 
to my question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And the vote in Massachusetts was 
nothing but a straw vote, anyhow. There was not any 
legalized referendum that had any binding effect upon the 
Congress of the United States in any way. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course it was a legal referendum, be- 
cause it was authorized by the legislature; and I may say 
that all the people who voted in the other elections took 
part in that election; and notwithstanding that they placed 
their stamp of disapproval upon national prohibition, with 
out any refiection on the delegates of that State in a per- 
sonal way, may I say that perhaps in another body a good 
many of them are dry, notwithstanding the expressed will 
of the people. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. But about 40 States voted dry. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, now the Senator is taking other 
States. Let us stick to Massachusetts and finish that up, 
and then we will go to Illinois. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Massachusetts is a great State, but 
it is not the dictator of the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; but the Senator has weaseled away 
from his own proposition, because I have shown him by his 
own illustration that notwithstanding these representatives 
are supposed to represent the people, in the face of the 
expressed referendum showing the people’s hostility to na- 
tional prohibition they come here and do not side with 
those who are trying to have it repealed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The issue in the Massa- 
chusetts election was an even larger and wider one than 
the expression of an opinion by the people of the State on 
the question of national prohibition. The question was the 
repeal of the State enforcement law. Many people who 
were against national prohibition felt that they should vote 
for State enforcement so long as the national prohibition 
law was upon the statute books; so that had the issue been 
a straight out-and-out issue of repeal of the national pro- 
hibition law, the majority would have been even greater 
than it was. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I refer to the contest in which our 
new colleague from New Jersey came to the Senate, the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Morrow]? He was 
an ambassador in another country, He decided that he 
would stand for the United States Senate. He took a clear- 
cut and definite stand upon the eighteenth amendment, was 
overwhelmingly nominated, and overwhelmingly elected. 
Who contends that all of the representatives from New 
Jersey are opposed to the eighteenth amendment? 

Let us go to Illinois. We have had two referenda in 
Illinois since national prohibition; and each time the people, 
by an overwhelming majority, have said that they do not 
want national prohibition, or at least that they want it 
modified. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. How many times did the Senator say? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Twice. 

Mr. GLENN. Three times. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Three times; I stand corrected. Who 
contends for a moment that the representatives of Illinois 
in the Congress of the United States are voting in accord- 
ance with the expressed will of the people? 

Wisconsin has had one or two referenda. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to ask the Senator if 
individual districts in Illinois have not as much right to 
this glorious liberty that he talks about as the whole State 
of Illinois? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course the Senator, by the law of 
divisibility, can divide and subdivide any body until he gets 
it down to a single atom; and then, if he divides that, he 
will finally get down to the point where nothing exists. I 
would rather talk facts than theories. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is not that the Senator’s purpose to 
divide this down so that there will be no law? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think it is necessary in some 
cases. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. Apparently the Senator from Iowa is con- 
tending now for the right of the State to determine for 
itself its own domestic policy. He has changed from his 
former position. He is on both sides of the question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. 
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We had referenda in Wisconsin. I think on two occa- 
sions the people went to the polls. They voted against it; 
but it was not until the last election that the Representa- 
tives who were then elected took an open stand and said 
they would support a modifying or a repeal measure. 

We had referenda in Montana. The State voted against 
prohibition; but who contends that the representatives of 
the people in the Congress of the United States are acting 
in accordance with the wishes of the people registered at 
the polls on this important question? 

As I said, it comes right back to the proposition that we 
have gotten to the point where we believe in these United 
States that this is no longer a government of the people, 
but that the 531 kings and counts who compose the Senate 
and House shall tell the people what they shall have, 
whether they like it or not, supplemented by the lesser 
dukes and counts in our legislatures who take the place of 
the old English feudal system in to-day’s politics. 

That is the reason why we have corruption in the prohi- 
bition force—because the people in many quarters have 
shown their absolute antipathy to this law; and when 
over half the people of a single State are opposed to a local 
proposition of this kind, all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men can not have law observance. You must have 
the sanction of public opinion back of a law before it will 
ever receive the respect that it should receive. 

If this question is returned to the States it will eventually 
be solved in the right way, because the people of the States 
know the particular condition with which they have to deal, 
whether it is an industrial State, an agricultural State, a 
mining State, or what not; whether the people are of Italian 
ancestry, or Latin ancestry, or Nordic, or Anglo-Saxon, or 
what not; whether they have had a State tradition back of 
them which seeks to draw the line of demarcation between 
the functions of the State government on the one hand 
and the functions of the National Government on the other. 
They will attack this liquor problem, and gradually, step 
by step, they will walk toward true temperance, because 
they will move in the direction of idealism as fast as the 
legs of the civilization of that State will permit them to go. 
If attempt is made to make them run faster than they can 
go they simply break down, and the whole system collapses 
and perishes with the breakdown. 

I am opposed to the philosophy of the Howell bill, be- 
cause, it, like other prohibition measures, instead of empty- 
ing our jails, as was promised—we were told that prohibition 
would turn them into public libraries and hospitals—would 
fill them full to overflowing. In place of 4,500 Federal pris- 
oners in 1900, we have about 26,000 to-day, an increase of 
about five or six hundred per cent. The Attorney General is 
asking us at this session of Congress to build new Federal 
institutions to take care of the violators of the prohibition 
laws, while all the Federal prisoners have grown so nu- 
merous that they are bulging the sides of the State, county, 
and city jails in which they are placed because the Federal 
Government can no longer house them. Instead of pro- 
hibition emptying the jails, it has filled them, not only Fed- 
eral jails but State, county, and city jails, causing the whole 
country to embark upon a large Federal, State, city, and 
municipal prison program, 

In the wake of that crowded condition have come prison 
riots, men breaking to get loose because the facilities in the 
prisons were such that they felt a break for the outside 
was as good as years under the conditions under which they 
were forced to live on the inside. 

I am opposed to prohibition because it has spread graft 
and corruption throughout every agency which has been set 
up to deal with it, whether that agency be Federal, whether 
it be State, whether it be county, or whether it be municipal. 

The United States grand jury report in Philadelphia 
a short while ago showed that three police inspectors, whose 
salaries were not over $3,000 a year, had between them on 
deposit in bank $250,000 in cash, while 11 captains, whose 
salaries were $2,500 a year, had sums ranging from $10,000 
to $65,000 in cash in bank. 
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I am opposed to it because the United States grand jury 
report in Pittsburgh shows that the police are in a state of 
open rebellion against enforcing either the State or the 
national prohibition law, and that graft and corruption 
run rampant in that city. 

I am opposed to it because the Chicago Crime Commission, 
set up to delve into what was wrong with Chicago’s criminal 
situation, adduced the fact that of all the killings the large 
majority had their roots in prohibition enforcement, and 
that the racketeers and gangsters and other criminals, from 
the huge revenues which came in from prohibition viola- 
tions, were. able to finance crime on a large scale, and that 
the tentacles of the criminal machine reached into the judi- 
ciary itself, and that judges on the bench were not above 
receiving the commendation of those who were violating the 
law, and getting their support at election time. 

I am opposed to it because in practically every town in 
this Nation, great or small, prohibition violations are winked 
at by those in authority, and in most cases violators are not 
readily apprehended by the police force. 

I I am opposed to it because the casualties which have re- 
sulted from its incorporation in our Constitution in 11 years 
are twice the number which came to our Army during the 
war with Spain, and even in the World War we had only 
66 times as many killed as have been slaughtered by prohi- 
bition agents in these 11 years. 

I challenge anybody to deny the accuracy of one of these 
statements. I defy their contradiction. I demand that they 
be refuted if anybody can refute them. 

I am opposed to it because instead of decreasing drunken- 
ness the record of every police chief in 385 cities of this 
country, wherein live over half of our urban population, 
and a quarter of all our population, shows that arrests for 
drunkenness are increasing, and not decreasing, since 
national prohibition was adopted. 

I am opposed to it because right here in the Distriet of 
Columbia, over which the Senate has partial jurisdiction, 
arrests of minors for drunkenness have increased over 400 
per cent since prohibition was adopted. For eight years 
before prohibition was adopted an average of 55 persons 
under 21 years of age was annually arrested. In the last 
10 years the average has been 275 a year, an increase of 
400 per cent in Washington, under the eyes of the President, 
and under the eyes of the Congress, which made the laws, 
and under the very hands and guns and shields and badges 
of office of the Federal prohibition enforcement agents. 

I am opposed to it because the records show that arrests 
for drunken driving of automobiles has increased each year 
since it was adopted compared with the years prior to its 
adoption. 

I favored the eighteenth amendment, because the one 
thing it did was to outlaw the open saloon, but I regret to 
say that that advantage was immediately taken away, for in 
place of every open saloon we have two or three undisclosed 
speak-easies, so that that advantage is nil; it does not exist. 
Liquor can be bought in any town of 5,000 or more people 
anywhere in the United States, and every Member of this 
body knows it; and if any of them doubt it, I will be glad to 
go to any given town, without any previous advertisement, 
in the company of the challenging Senator, and show him 
that it can be done. 

I am opposed to it because it is contrary to the expressed 
will of the people in three-fourths of the States where 
referenda on the question have been held. 

I am opposed to it because it sets up this one law as 
superior to all other laws. It permits the invasion of the 
home, on occasion, without warrant obtained under due oath 
and without accurate information. If the Senator’s bill is 
enacted it will permit just that thing in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It will permit any police officer, on suspicion, to 
walk into the home of any person in this city and go from 
his cellar to his garret hunting for alcoholic beverages, 
whether they exist there or not. 

It presupposes that all people are criminals instead of 
presupposing that people are law abiding, and by its very 
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reasoning shows an intemperance which utterly differs from 
that which it is said to seek. 

I shall vote to take up the bill. I shall not vote for its 
passage. I hope it will come up. I hope we will have 
record votes on this thing. I hope that representative 
government on this question will receive the attention of 
Congress, so that we can weed out the men who are for a 
continuance of this policy from those who are opposed to 
such intolerant, unconstitutional, and intemperate means. 

Mr. President, as I stated a while ago, Illinois held a 
referendum on this question about two months before the 
question was submitted to its legislature. The people of 
Illinois voted overwhelmingly against ratification, but the 
legislature met a few months thereafter and ratified the 
eighteenth amendment, in the face of the expressed will of 
the people of Illinois. My good friend the junior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Morrison], although he dis- 
agrees with me on this question, does not advocate that 
kind of popular government, I know. May I say to him, 
as I said while he was out of the Chamber, I believe it is 
wrong to say those who are opposed to the eighteenth 
amendment are “wets,” because it places them in the 
position of contending for whisky and for wine and for 
beer. I am interested in solving this problem temperately 
and intelligently, just as is any other man, regardless of 
what side of the question he may be upon. But I have 
reached the conclusion—and all the evidence adduced seems 
to show it—that we are not reaching the high and lofty 
aims for which we sought by the further pursuit of the 
eighteenth amendment. 

The time has come to turn this question back to the 
States. If North Carolina wants to be dry, Gold help her, 
let her be dry; but she should only want what her people 
want, and she should not attempt to force the people of 
my State, who are just as free and just as intelligent, to 
have what North Carolina wants them to have rather 
than what they themselves want. 

This is no national question. Sometimes it seems to 
me that we have no Constitution; and I am going to take 
only a moment to refer to this. It will be recalled that 
when the Constitutional Convention got down to the point 
of conferring power on the Congress of the United States 
it went very carefully into the question of what power and 
how much power should be conferred upon this legislative 
body. It did not say that Congress can do anything it 
wants for the entire Nation. First of all, it demanded, Is it 
a national necessity? If it was a national necessity, it 
conferred power on Congress to deal with that important 
matter. 

Strange to say, in our Constitution as it stands to-day, 
except for a few amendments at the end, Congress was given 
only 18 powers. That was the total number of powers 
conferred upon it. That was the limitation of our power 
to legislate. What were those 18 powers? 

To provide an army for the whole country, because each 
State could not set up its own army. 

To provide a navy for the whole country, because each 
State could not set up its own navy. 

To have one standard of money for the whole country, 
because we did not want 48 means of exchange in com- 
merce. 

To regulate interstate—from one State to another—and 
foreign commerce, but not to regulate commerce in a State 
itself, particularly. 

To establish post offices, so that the mail could go all 
over the country. And post roads, so that travel would be 
from one State to another without impediment. 

To borrow money on the faith and credit of the United 
States, so that we could run the Government. 

To set up United States courts, punish piracy on the high 
seas, and so on. 

The point is that every one of the powers conferred on the 
Congress dealt with a question which was national in its 
scope and which was not local in its application. 

When we adopted the eighteenth amendment we waived 
all that philosophy, because we took from the States powers 
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which they formerly had. We took those powers away 
from. the States and said, “ That is a local matter, but we 
are going to reach out and take control of it, and now we 
are going to run your local affairs as well as your national 
affairs.” 

I can see no difference between our situation to-day in 
reference to national prohibition and the situation of the 
thirteen Colonies under King George. King George gave to 
the Colonies not the kind of laws they wanted to have but 
the kind of laws he wanted them to have, and under that 
condition they rebelled: 

What is government in the year 1931? Is it coercion? Is 
it force? Is it the right to coerce and harass people in mat- 
ters detached from crime simply because our religious or 
our moral standards differ from theirs? Do we want to 
turn the Senate of.the United States into a body to harass 
the negroes, to harass the Scandinavian, to harass the Eng- 
lish, to harass the Irish, and others who make up our popu- 
lation? Do we want to deprive the people of Massachusetts 
or Wisconsin or Oregon of the liberty of doing something 
within their own borders which they can do for themselves 
much better than we can do it for them? 

I venture as a wild remark to state that over one-half of 
the Members of the Senate have never been in over one-half 
of the States of the country, and yet our country is 3,000 
miles wide. It is as far from Maine to California as it is 
from New York to London, and yet we sit here in this little 
Chamber, 80 by 113 feet, and tell the people in far-off Oregon 
how they can have prohibition in that State. The whole 
logic of it is ridiculous. 

We have 5,000 prohibition agents in the country, and we 
have 120,000,000 people. We have one prohibition agent for 
approximately every 25,000 citizens. That one police officer 
is charged with arresting persons for a crime which is com- 
mitted one hundred times more often than all the other 
crimes put together. Figure it out for yourselves, Senators. 

I will do this with the prohibitionists, if they want to do it: 
I will vote to give them $300,000,000, and we will raise an 
army of 200,000 prohibition agents so that each one of them 
can watch over 500 to 1,000 of our inhabitants. I would be 
willing to do that because I know that the minute we do it, 
the minute that we undertake really to enforce the law, we 
will find such a wave of opposition will rise against it that 
its term of life will be very short indeed. What man who 
favors national prohibition as it now exists dares to assert 
that the law can be enforced in these United States with 
an army of 5,000 men in a country 2,000 miles deep and 
3,000 miles wide? 

Why, Mr. President, the whole thing is preposterous. The 
prohibitionists have not the courage to come in here and 
take from the Federal Treasury enough money to give them 
the proper kind of prohibition enforcement. My distin- 
guished former colleague, William Cabell Bruce, of Maryland, 
as the result of an inquiry into prohibition elicited the infor- 
mation from the Prohibition Administrator for the United 
States that to really police it as Congress desired it to be 
policed would require an appropriation of $300,000,000 more. 
Although he was opposed to national prohibition, yet on 
this very floor he offered an amendment to increase the 
appropriation so that additional officers could be employed. 
I saw some of those who favor national prohibition have 
mental and almost physical spasms in their efforts to decide 
whether or not they would support or oppose my former col- 
league’s amendment, but finally it did pass the Senate and 
went over to the House. The House voted not to accept the 
Senate amendment, and then, when it came back to the 
Senate, like rats leaving a sinking ship, the drys jumped 
overboard and left prohibition enforcement exactly where 
it was. 

If the prohibitionists do not think that prohibition is 
being enforced as it should be, let me say to those who pro- 
fess to believe in it that they are stopping it from being 
enforced, because almost every man here opposed to national 
prohibition will give them all the money and all the guns and 
all the marines they want to put it into effect. But I chal- 
lenge them to do it. I do not believe the Congress dares 
to do it. What the Congress is doing is timidly keeping one 
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hand on the drys and reaching out and timidly tickling the 
wets with the other hand. 

Let us end the farce. There is no enforcement of the 
prohibition law in this country and there never will be so 
far as national prohibition is concerned. We must return 
the question to the States where public officials who are de- 
linquent or corrupt can be rebuked at the polls by the people 
and not by the methods now pursued. 

By 1928 our prohibition enforcement force had grown to 
3,000 men. Out of the 3,000 men, may I say to the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Morrison], 872, or more than 25 
per cent, have been discharged for discovered corruption. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that our friends on the other 
side of the Chamber are present in such a small number 
that they should be brought into the Chamber to listen to 
the Senator’s speech. Therefore I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield for that purpose? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No, Mr. President. I appreciate the 
suggestion of my good friend from Utah, but I am not. talk- 
ing to the Senate. I realize that the people have got to talk 
to the Senate before the Senate will listen on this question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland 
declines to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, at an expense of $500,000 
we had a long and searching inquiry into prohibition en- 
forcement by the President’s commission. Every member 
of that commission recommended the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment and in its place the insertion of a new 
amendment which would give the Congress the power to 
deal with the subject in accordance with the then expressed 
will of the representatives of the people in Congress. Those 
who favor national prohibition are afraid to repeal the 
eighteenth amendment. They are afraid to confer upon 
the Congress the right to alter it as the representatives of 
the people then sitting want it altered. 

“We do not propose to go along with this thing on the 
lines of popular government,” the prohibitionists say, “ but 
we propose to give the people what we want them to have 
and not what they themselves want.” Let there be no more 
grand orations on the floor of the Senate in the name of 
the people and democracy. When Washington’s Birthday 
draws nigh next month let us not go through the sham of 
telling how he crossed the river at Trenton, N. J., and how 
his soldiers bled at Valley Forge in the name of liberty and 
democracy, because we have come to the point in the Sen- 
ate of the United States where we are afraid to confer upon 
Congress the power to deal with this question, because, for- 
sooth, we may have to vote on it and after we vote on it we 
may find that we voted wrong and will be defeated for 
reelection. 

I have no objection, indeed I would not be opposed in a 
very strong manner, to having, instead of the eighteenth 
amendment, a simple provision that Congress shall have 
the power to prohibit or control or regulate the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. We can try it 
for a while, and if it does not work then let the representa- 
tives of the people try something else. But the whole pur- 
pose now is to keep the people from getting at the question. 
The people are waking up. As one of my distinguished 
friends said to me the other day, “ Things have come to an 
awful pass in this country when we reach the stage that a 
Senator can no longer be on both sides of this important 
question.” 

We have had an inquiry into prohibition which lasted 
for some 20 months. A majority of the members of the 
commission favor a change in the law. All of them favor 
the repeal of the eighteenth amendment and a mere power- 
conferring amendment in its place. The President comes 
out in the face of his own commission’s report and says he 
believes in letting things stand as they are, and no sooner 
is that statement uttered than it is feared that he might 
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be construed as being too dry, and the friends of the Presi- 
dent say, “ While the President is dry now, later on he is 
going to moisten his feet a little bit by taking a more ad- 
vanced position on the question.” So it goes, with no op- 
portunity for the people to vote on the matter because, for- 
sooth, nobody wants to go out in the front-line trenches | 
where the bullets are flying and take an open stand on this 
important question. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say at this time. I am 
utterly opposed to the bill of the Senator from Nebraska 
because I do not beħeve the people of Washington want it, 
and I think it is a shame to foist upon the voteless people 
of the District of Columbia a proposition which they do not 
want, and make them live under it in their own city just 
because we want them to have it. I can see no difference 
between the condition of the thirteen Colonies as related to 
King George and the situation as it now relates to the 
national prohibition question. 

Mr. MORRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield for that purpose? 

Mr. MORRISON. O Mr. President, I do not believe it 
will do much good to call Senators here. I believe I can 
speak better with a small audience than with a large one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina declines to yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well; I withdraw the sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. President, as a loyal prohibitionist, 
I am grateful to the genial and astute Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typtncs] for his generous offer to help us find 
the wise way to enforce the prohibition law. But I want to 
say to him that in my opinion the chickens of this country 
might as wisely ask the ravenous foxes where to roost as for 
us to ask a man who thinks like the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland does how to enforce the prohibition laws of 
the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I ask the Senator if, before he takes 
his seat, will he be so good as to tell us how the prohibition 
laws should be enforced? 

Mr. MORRISON. They should be enforced by a deeper 
reverence for the Constitution of our country than the Sena- 
tor’s argument manifests or than the argument that the 
brilliant Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] manifested. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield further to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. MORRISON. I will yield, though I am very anxious 
to proceed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator mean to contend that I 
have not the right to advocate a change in the Constitution 
of my country if I do not believe in a certain provision of it? 

Mr. MORRISON. The Senator has, provided he advocates 
doing it in a regular and an orderly way, as is prescribed by 
the makers of that sacred instrument, and not by methods 
which seek to demoralize and mob the organic law of the 
land, as he and those who think as he does have been doing 
for some time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield further? 

Mr. MORRISON. Les, sir. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator think it is unpatriotic 
and against our Constitution to point out the fact that 
there are fraud and corruption and lack of enforcement in 
connection with this law, or does he think I should remain 
silent on that question? 

Mr. MORRISON. Well, I am, to the best of my feeble 
capacity, and in a cause which I deeply believe to be 
righteous, going after the Senator’s argument all along the 
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line as rapidly as I can reach them, and if the Senator will 
possess himself in patience—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I think I shall answer his question, if 
not to his satisfaction, to the satisfaction of a great many 
of our countrymen. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am sure the Senator will answer it to 
my satisfaction, because all I want to do is to get his 
opinion; and I hope he will answer my question now and 
not put it off for half an hour. 

Mr. MORRISON. I have in my notes a memorandum 
which reads, Corruption in enforcement.” I shall deal 
with it in the due order of the address which I have some- 
what quickly formulated in my mind. I will, however, 
answer the Senator’s question now if it will please him for 
me to do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield further? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I desire to say to the Senator that the 
reason I made the request was not that I desire continually 
to interrupt him, but I have had no lunch, and I did not 
want to leave if the Senator was going to engage in a con- 
troversy with me; but if he is going on with his speech, I 
will leave. 

Mr. MORRISON. Well, I am so anxious to have the 
Senator present that I will address myself to the point on 
which the Senator desired to hear me. 

The Senator from Maryland and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE] both base their arguments upon the 
premise that prohibition is corrupt. I deny it, and I stand 
here to refute that contention. What those Senators are 
talking about is the corruption incident to the infamous 
traffic which prohibition seeks to destroy, and through its 
destruction to save humanity from suffering and misery. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I will not yield further to the Senator. 
I am sorry, but I can not make an argument with continual 
interruptions. I am scared to death anyway in this august 
body. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. MORRISON. It is very difficult for one of my age 
“to speak in public on the stage,” anyway, I will say to the 
Senator. So I hope he will let me at least get under way 
before he troubles me with his questions. 

The Senators say that prohibition is corrupt and there- 
fore, in the thought of the Senator from Wisconsin, at least 
the Congress ought not to do anything further to enforce 
it. What is prohibition? Concretely speaking, it is the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of our country, 
and the laws enacted by the Congress, the law-making pow- 
ers of our country, to enforce that provision of the organic 
law of the land. Senators say prohibition has been corrupt. 
Mr. President, and Senators, corruption did not commence, 
as related to the liquor traffic, with the eighteenth amend- 
ment. The history of corruption, as related to the liquor 
traffic, goes back to the dawn of civilization. To hear the 
Senators talk, we should think that if their desire to repeal 
prohibition were realized then lawlessness would disappear 
and leprous corruption would be drained from the body 
politic. 

Mr. President and Senators, there is not anybody in this 
country, not even the Senators from Wisconsin and Mary- 
land, who wants to repeal the eighteenth amendment and 
the acts of Congress relating to prohibition and leave the 
country without any law regulating this damnable traffic. 
I want to say to them that I lived when we had regulation 
of the whisky traffic as we should have if we repealed pro- 
hibition in the shape in which we now have it, and regula- 
tion was then as corrupt as they picture prohibition now 
to be. 

Oh, yes; I remember the old saloon; I remember the old 
distillery; I remember the old simple revenue law of the 
United States, which taxed whisky as a revenue measure, 
yet the history of that time would disclose—I remember 
about it well—that nearly all saloons and distilleries were 
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dens of lawlessness, corruption, and rascality. I recall that 
gaugers were employed in my section of the country—they 
used to call them gougers —and if the gauger was an 
honest man the owners usually shut the distillery down 
promptly, and ceased operations until they were given an 
officer who would allow them to make 4 gallons of whisky and 
pay tax on 1. There was corruption, brazen and audacious, 
in the mere collection of the revenue due the Government, 
because the traffic has been allied with the devil since the 
beginning of time. Under regulation in the States, under 
the old license system, and all that, the barrooms were 
headquarters of dirty politics and corruption in every com- 
munity of the United States. So, Mr. President, Senators 
need not undertake from this august body to fill the land 
with the idea that corruption commenced with prohibition 
or that it will end, so far as the liquor traffic is concerned, 
with any sort of governmental regulation we could throw 
around it. 

Dispensaries were tried in some of the States, but every 
one of them was corrupt and fell through corruption. The 
very type of argument the distinguished Senators have just 
made constituted largely the reason why the American peo- 
ple finally put it in the organic law of this land that traffic 
in whisky for beverage purposes should end. 

The Senators from Wisconsin and Maryland say that we 
ought not to do another thing to enforce the prohibition 
law, first, because it is corrupt. Mr. President, during the 
period of the life of prohibition to which they referred the 
enforcement of prohibition has not been the only thing in 
connection with which there has been unparalleled corrup- 
tion in this country. Corruption! I think we had a little 
trouble with oil along during this same period. We have 
had corruption in many sections and high places. They 
talk about the corruption of prohibition touching the De- 
partment of Justice itself.” It touched it very gently com- 
pared to the cruel hand laid upon it by oil corruption. 

The great city of New York, the headquarters of the 
righteous whose souls are so disturbed over the corruption 
in connection with prohibition enforcement, has only to look 
within its own borders for corruption, for if there is any- 
thing around there that is not corrupt, their own press fails 
to disclose it. 

For some weeks the country has been regaled with ac- 
counts of the most audacious and unbridled corruption that 
ever shook the conscience of this country in the trafficking 
of members of the judiciary of that great city in corrupt 
deals. There are millions of good people, Mr. President, in 
New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, and the other great 
cities of the land, but it is enough to make an old-fashioned 
man laugh to see how their representatives are so often 
aroused and stirred over the corruption of prohibition when 
other things so sadly need attention from them, and which 
I know they abhor and despise. 

There may be corruption in the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion, but I deny the logic that there is any official duty in 
this land for which honest men can not be found; who will 
withstand temptation and do their duty. It is the money 
involved; it is the opportunity for corruption. The times 
have been corrupt in the recent past. I am sorry men have 
been killed, but the fault does not weigh upon the prohibi- 
tion law, Mr. President and Senators, but upon those who 
persist in violating that law. 

Of course the Senator from Maryland and those who think 
with him no doubt have the right to seek to repeal the pro- 
hibition law, provided they seek to do it in the way pre- 
scribed by the Constitution of their country. 

Mr. President, one difficulty with enforcement has been 
that those who seek to break the law, sometimes very 
unjustly, think they have more of the sympathy of those 
who seek to repeal it than they really have. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, so far as corruption is concerned, the prohibition law 
should not fall because honest men can not be found to 
enforce it. An honest man is honest, and millions of our 
countrymen are honest in front of any temptation that can 
be sent against them. There has been improvement, we are 
informed recently; but, Mr. President and Senators, the 
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truth is that many of the men who assail prohibition and 
say that it can not be enforced on account of the corruption 
that grows around it do not want it enforced. 

I do not mean they are lawless; not that; but they do not 
want the law enforced, because they want enforcement to 
fail in the hope that repeal will follow. They do not want 
any kind of prohibition—State prohibition or any other kind 
of prohibition—and by having elections over the country— 
referendums, they call them—they seek to vote upon whether 
they want the Constitution of the United States repealed, 
and in some cases enforced, with great elections in which 
they assail the eighteenth amendment and the whole pur- 
pose of the American people as expressed in that amendment 
and the laws enacted to enforce it. 

One of their common arguments, which the Senator has 
uttered here, is that prohibition is a violation of State 
rights. Mr. President and Sena*crs, I come from the sec- 
tion of the country whose great representatives in a far-back 
period of our history made a fight for the rights of the 
States which will live forever in the history of our country. 
I never heard any contention that this Government did not 
have a right to exercise powers freely granted to the Federal 
Government by the requisite number af the independent 
States of this Republic. The most precious right of all the 
rights reserved to the States was the right to grant to the 
Federal Government such additional powers as wisdom and 
experience might demonstrate the happiness of our country 
required. Under that reserved power of the States they 
granted the powers contained in the eighteenth amendment 
to the General Government after 50 years of discussion in 
one form or another; and to my mind there is not any force 
whatever in the assertion of these newborn champions of 
State rights that that constituted a violation of the rights 
of the States. Whatever right the States had to permit 
whisky to be sold as a beverage they granted to the Fed- 
‘eral Government in due form and manner as required by 
‘the Constitution; and it ought to be respected, Mr. President 
and Senators, until in due course and in due form it is 
abrogated. 

I was astounded as I understood the concluding assertion 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] that Congress 
ought not to do anything further about enforcing the pro- 
hibition laws. I think, Mr. President and Senators, that 
prohibition, concretely and legally speaking, is the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States; and 
in my judgment it never will be repealed. Its opponents 
will hold their demoralizing, disorderly, unauthorized refer- 
endums about it wherever they please; but before it is ever 
repealed, Mr. President and Senators, three-fourths of the 
States must act for its modification or repeal; and there is 
not any more likelihood of its being done than there is that 
secession will be brought back and vitalized in this Republic. 

I do not believe that I wander much more away from the 
immediate matter before the Senate than other Senators 
habitually do when I say that the hope of the antiprohi- 
bitionists of this country is to capture both of the great 
political parties, to one or the other of which almost all 
Americans give their hearty and loyal support, and through 
them and their platform committees put a bridle upon the 
great, free, members of both parties, It will never be suc- 
cessful. 

I am a party Democrat myself. I am also dry; and I be- 
lieve millions of the Democrats of this country feel, as I do, 
that if the great city organizations, in array against the 
eighteenth amendment and the prohibition laws, should cap- 
ture the Democratic Party and put a wet plank in the plat- 
form of the Democratic Party, we will not “bolt” the 
party, but we will never submit our consciences upon that 
matter to the decree of any political party. The millions 
who make up the Democratic Party are conscientiously 
divided. We will not quit the party, but we will defy any 
such efforts to control us. 

Yes; the prohibitionists in the Democratic Party, Mr. 
President and Senators, are not without courage. As a new 
representative from my State, I want to give warning now 
that we will fight to the utmost of our rights, under the 
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rules and regulations of our party, against undertaking to 
bind the consciences of the Democrats of this country about 
this matter. The hope of the antiprohibitionists is to win 
in that way; and with their lawless referendums; but their 
effort can never succeed until three-fourths of the States 
of this Union are ready, in an orderly way, to undo that 
which they solemnly and orderly did. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I had no intention of get- 
ting into a controversy with anyone; but I should like to 
make this observation: 

For my part, I prefer to fight out legislative questions and 
constitutional questions touching thereon in the Senate, and 
to fight out party matters in the party conventions, where 
they properly should be discussed. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate concludes its work to-day, it recess 
until 12 o’clock on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hesert in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to me to make the point of no quorum? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No, Mr. President; I 
thank the Senator, but I would rather not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will proceed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion under consideration, I understand, is the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] to make the un- 
finished business the bill entitled A bill supplementing the 
national prohibition act for the District of Columbia.” 

I am opposed to taking up this bill, because, in my judg- 
ment, it proposes to enlarge, extend, and broaden the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution and 
also the national prohibition law; namely, the Volstead law. 
I think it contains some very, very serious infringements 
upon constitutional rights, which I shall try to point out dur- 
ing the few minutes I shall ask the attention of the Senate. 
However, before I undertake to do that, I want to call atten- 
tion to some aspects of the general argument made for pro- 
hibition by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Morrr- 
son]. 

I desire to take this occasion to express very briefly some 
general views I entertain on the question of prohibition. I 
have realized that the overwhelming sentiment in the Senate 
in the past has been in favor of national prohibition; and I 
have not sought to beat my head against the wall of the 
Senate by constantly agitating this question, realizing, as 
I say, that the overwhelming majority of the Senate was for 
national prohibition. I do think, however, that there has 
been a decided change in sentiment in the country, and I 
hope in the next Congress in favor of some modification of 
the present prohibition system; but what I want to say now 
about this whole question is briefly stated thus: 

No government can claim to extend personal liberty and 
guarantee freedom to a people that forbids to its people 
anything that is not in and of itself bad. Any government 
that seeks to forbid the use of something that is not— 
as the Latin puts it, malum in se—intrinsically bad, 
can not claim to be extending freedom, as our founders 
understood that word, to its people. A government may prop- 
erly prevent its people from participating in or using com- 
modities—liquors or food, or whatever it may be—that are 
mala in se. 

Now, are intoxicating liquors mala in se? May I ask the 
Senator from North Carolina if he thinks that intoxicating 
liquors as such are? 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. President, I did not realize that I 
had subjected myself to a scientific examination; but, with- 
out any experience whatever about the matter—because I 
never enjoyed a single drink in my life—as I understand, 
intoxicating liquor is one of those deadly, dangerous ele- 
ments, whatever we might call it, which human experience 
has demonstrated we can not be allowed to enjoy without 
restriction or restraint or prohibition of some character. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has made the 
best possible argument that could be made for what I am 
going to contend—that the whole problem is one of regula- 
tion, and not of prohibition or forbidding. His very answers 
emphasize that the problem is one of restricting and regu- 
lating. 

Mr. MORRISON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask any other Senator 
on this floor—— 

Mr. MORRISON. Will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Not just now. I ask any 
Senator on this floor to state that intoxicating liquors in 
and of themselves are mala in se—intrinsically bad. No one 
will so answer the question. It can not be so answered. 
Anyone who does so answer will indict and condemn the 
Founder of Christianity. You can not so answer without 
impeaching and questioning the character and the life of 
the Founder of Christianity. Yet you propose—and that is 
your doctrine, and that is where you start with a false 
premise—to forbid to the human family a thing which is not 
in itself and of itself intrinsically bad, which you admit is 
good in your very law, for you allow it to be used for sacra- 
mental purposes and for medical purposes. You are not con- 
tent with applying the sound, sane principle which should be 
applied in every case where a thing not bad in itself may be 
abused, may wreck human nature, may produce crime, 
namely, regulation. The whole question should be a ques- 
tion of degree of regulation and not a question, in my 
judgment, of prohibition. Protest and revolt, crime and 
corruption is certain to follow prohibiting to a people what 
is good if prudently used. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. MORRISON. I ask the Senator if, after something 
like half a century of effort at regulation, it was not firmly 
demonstrated that the traffic in liquor could not be success- 
fully regulated? Is not that a fact? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose we should pro- 
hibit the use of the airplane, which is dangerous in itself, 
~ if we can not successfully regulate its use. Or, if we can 
not successfully regulate, we should prohibit the use of the 
automobile, which is dangerous in itself, being a powerful 
instrument, and which we regulate by requiring licenses and 
by prescribing the speed at which they can be driven and 
certain signals which must be given. An automobile driven 
through the streets without regulation, of course, may be 
harmful and injurious to human life. Of course there have 
been abuses of the regulation of 50 years of the sale and 
use of intoxicating liquors, and there always will be, as 
there are abuses of the laws regulating the sale of poison. 
We do not forbid the sale of even poisons. There is no pro- 
hibition against the sale of poison in this country. We 
regulate it. We prescribe how it may be gotten, when it 
may be gotten, and how it shall be gotten, and we punish 
those who abuse the regulations; yet there are abuses even 
of the regulations affecting poisons. The kind of regulation 
we had in former days may have been insufficient, but that 
does not justify absolute prohibition. 

Mr. President, I have said enough to indicate my views on 
the general question. I did not intend to discuss it, but, in 
my judgment, the whole question is one of regulation, strict 
regulation, strong governmental regulation, as strong as 
desired. But so long as wine and beer can be innocently 
used, are valuable for medicinal purposes, and wine is legal- 
ized for sacramental purposes, the position can not be main- 
tained that it is a sound function of government to abso- 
lutely forbid it for beverage purposes. 

Mr. President, very briefly that states my views on this 
question, namely, that the problem is one of regulation, and 
we should be differing about the degree and the extent to 
which and the manner in which we should regulate this 
business, rather than saying it must be forbidden, that it 
is worse than poison, that it is worse than anything else, 
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that it is the one thing we must forbid to all those who con- 
stitute the free people of our country because some men and 
women abuse its use. Drunkenness is not the only excess 
in human nature. We do not even attempt to regulate 
many other abuses and excesses of the human appetite and 
passions that are harmful to the human family, individually 
and collectively. 

Mr. President, I now want to turn to the pending bill and 
call attention to a provision in it which goes beyond any 
provision in existing law, and which, in my judgment, vio- 
lates the eighteenth amendment. I call attention to the 
provision of this bill known as section 3. 

That any person who shall, in the District of Columbia, in any 
street, public road, alley, or in any public place or building or in 
or upon any street car, or other vehicle commonly used for the 
transportation of passengers, or in or about any depot, platform, 
or waiting station, drink any intoxicating liquor of any kind, or 
if any person shall be drunk or intoxicated in any street, alley, 
or public or private road or in any railroad passenger train, street 
car, or any public place or building, or at any public gathering, or 
if any person shall be drunk or intoxicated and shall disturb the 
peace of any person anywhere, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $10 nor more than $100 or by imprisonment for not less than 
5 days nor more than 30 days in the workhouse or jail of the 
District of Columbia, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. President, there is no provision in any Federal law or 
in the Constitution making it an offense to drink intoxicat- 
ing liquors anywhere. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield as soon as I 
give my authority for that statement. 

Certainly there is no such provision in the national pro- 
hibition law. What does the national prohibition law for- 
bid? I read from section 3: 

No person shall on or after the date when the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States goes into effect, 
manufacure, sell, barter, transport, import, export, deliver, fur- 
nish, or possess any intoxicating liquor except as authorized in 
this act, and all the provisions of this act shall be liberally con- 
strued to the end that the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage 
may be prevented. 

Mr. President, I caused inquiry to be made of the attor- 
neys for the Anti-Saloon League as to whether there had 
been any decision or any opinion or any law which had 
been construed by the courts as giving any authority to the 
legislative body under the Constitution to make it an offense 
to take a drink of intoxicating liquor in a public place. 
The attorneys of the Anti-Saloon League, who certainly 
ought to know, for they try to keep abreast of the decisions 
under this law, state that they know of no decision covering 
this point. 

The nearest decisions I have been able to find on this 
question are contained in two opinions of judges in New 
York, of inferior courts, to be sure, because nobody has ever 
considered the question doubtful enough to think that it 
should be taken to the Supreme Court and a ruling secured 
upon whether the national prohibition law provides that it 
shall be an offense to take a drink of intoxicating liquor. In 
New York in two decisions—one in the case of People against 
Barbera et al., and another in the case of People against 
Wade—the magistrate’s court made the findings which I 
shall read. It had been urged upon the justice of the court 
that a decision had previously been made indicating the 
possibility of its being an offense to take a drink of intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Was that under New York law? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. 

Mr. HOWELL. Under the national prohibition act? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. The court said. 
referring to that argument: 

Hence I feel it my duty to point out that the learned magistrate, 
in the opinion cited by the police, failed to take into consideration 
the fact that there is no prohibition of drinking liquor in the 
Volstead Act nor anywhere else. Consequently ore who does con- 
sume liquor is neither “ flouting ” nor “ insulting” (whatever that 
may mean) the Constitution. Any person who is in the legal 


possession of liquor may offer a drink to his guests with impunity, 
and what he may offer they may consume. 
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That is from the decision in the case of People against 
Barbera et al. I quote from the justice’s opinion in the case 
of People against Wade, as follows: 

The learned magistrate’s vigorous dissent— 

Referring to the dissent in another case— 


necessitates a further reference, not to what was, but to what was 
not, decided by me. It was not held that the eighteenth amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution or the national prohibition 
act prohibits the drinking of intoxicants. The dissenting magis- 
trate correctly states that: 

“Any person who is in the legal possession of liquor may offer a 
drink to his guests with impunity, and what he may offer they may 
consume.” 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there is 
no decision of any court, there is no national prohibition 
law, which makes it an offense for one in legal possession 
of liquor to take a drink of intoxicating liquor. Section 3 
of the pending bill proposes for the first time to enlarge 
the national prohibition law and to make it an offense to 
take a drink in a public place of intoxicating liquor, though 
it is in one’s legal possession. 

I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator is fearful of the enactment 
of this section? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will give some other 
reasons why I am fearful about it. 

Mr. HOWELL. That has been the law in the District of 
Columbia since 1917. It is the law to-day. The bill which 
is now before the Senate repeals the Sheppard law, and the 
Attorney General saw fit to insert in the pending bill this 
and one other section in almost identical language with the 
language of the Sheppard law. It would be satisfactory to 
me to repeal this whole section and simply provide in the 
repealing clause, to be found in section 16 of the pending 
bill, that the Sheppard act is repealed excepting section 11 
and section 20. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When was the Sheppard 
Act passed? 

Mr. HOWELL. In 1917. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Before national prohibi- 
tion? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. National prohibition was pending, 
and the Sheppard Act was passed. The trouble is that many 
confuse the national prohibition act and its purpose. The 
purpose of the national prohibition act is to supplement 
local police regulations. This is a local police regulation in 
the District of Columbia, which has been in effect for 13 
years. It is in effect in nearly every State in the Union as 
a local police regulation. Therefore we are enacting nothing 
new, and the objection of the able Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is merely an objection to the law as it now stands 
on the statute book, and as it has been for 13 years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The able Senator from 
Nebraska had a colloquy with me the last time this bill was 
under discussion, and he admitted on the floor of the Senate 
that there was a serious question as to whether the Shep- 
pard law had not been repealed by the adoption of the 
national prohibition law. I will turn to the Recorp and 
show the Senator’s answer to my question if he desires. He 
further said that this bill is now being proposed because he 
fears the Sheppard law might be found to have been re- 
pealed by the national prohibition law. Is that a fact? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, there are certain sections 
of the Sheppard Act which it is generally agreed are re- 
pealed, but there are certain other sections of the Sheppard 
Act which the national prohibition act did not contravene, 
and this is one of them. This is still in effect, and it has 
been so held. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, a private 
citizen who wants to know whether the Sheppard Act is re- 
pealed or not can read it all through and be obliged to 
consider then what parts are repealed and what are not 
repealed? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And that there are some 
decisions repealing portions of it and other decisions made 
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by the courts sustaining other provisions of the act. Is that 
the position of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HOWELL. There are some sections of the national 
prohibition act which clearly contravene the Sheppard Act, 
and it is the consensus of opinion that it repeals them even 
if there is not a legal decision to that effect. But there are 
certain other sections of the Sheppard Act which it is very 
clear and apparent that the national prohibition act does 
not contravene, and, of course, they are in effect, inasmuch 
as the Sheppard Act has never been repealed by an act of 
Congress. We propose to repeal the Sheppard Act and 
clear the statute books of it and make the situation clear. 
This is one of the sections which was not repealed and 
ms the Attorney General saw fit to introduce into this 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
if it is his contention that under the police power of the 
State the legislature would not have the power to enact that 
kind of law? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my judgment that 
under the eighteenth amendment it would not have the 
power. 

Mr. BORAH. But under the police power of the State? 
Suppose the eighteenth amendment had never been passed 
and the State was legislating relative to drinking intoxicat- 
ing liquor in public places. As a matter of police power, 
exercising its police power, would it not have the right to 
enact that kind of a statute? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suppose they would have 
the right to enact a statute making it a nuisance. The 
police power has been stretched to include almost every- 
thing. 


Mr. BORAH. Would they not have the right to enact a 
statute prohibiting the drinking of intoxicating liquors in 
public places? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In my judgment, they 
would not, in view of there being no authority in the con- 
stitutional amendment relating to intoxicating liquors. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the provision does not sepa- 
rate the taking of a drink in public places from the use of 
liquor for medicinal purposes. Neither does it make any 
exception of the use of intoxicating liquor for sacramental 
purposes. If the bill is enacted into law, in any church, 
which is a public building, where there is sacramental wine 
used, the users are, in my judgment, subject to the penalty 
of 30 days in prison, as they would be wherever sacramental 
wines are used. A church is a building, a public building. 
A hotel is a building, a public building. If a person in a 
hotel takes liquor for medicinal purposes, there being no 
exception made in that section, there would be an attempt 
made, which, of course, would not be constitutional, to make 
it a particular act of crime. It may be argued that there 
is police power to do this, but I remind Senators that even 
the Anti-Saloon League in its era of greatest triumph and 
control of Congress did not ask for such power. 

Mr. BORAH. It may be that the provision should be 
made more specific, but I have no doubt about the power of 
the Congress in exercising police power over the District of 
Columbia to enact that kind of a law—not under the eight- 
eenth amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will agree 
with me that the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act do not contemplate this as a crime? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In fact, the eighteenth 
amendment relates specifically to what? It specifically for- 
bids the manufacture, sale, and the transportation of in- 
toxicating liquor. That is what the eighteenth amendment 
relates to—the manufacture, the sale, the transportation— 
and that is all it does provide against. The Volstead Act 
makes possession, delivery, sale, transporting, and so forth, 
an offense, but in no part of the present national prohibi- 
tion law has an attempt been made to make it a crime to 
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take a drink of intoxicating liquor in public or private 
places. 

The national prohibition act covers 20 pages. Everything 
one could conceive of that might be done with intoxicating 
liquor under the provisions of the eighteenth amendment has 
been anticipated, has been pointed out, and has been for- 
bidden; and yet it is proposed in addition to the sweeping 
provisions of the Volstead law to enact this specific law 
relating to the District of Columbia. I wish I had the time 
to read the various provisions of the Volstead law—the 
“don’ts” and restrictions are in every line—and yet it is 
now contemplated that we shall supplement that law, not 
by providing for further regulation of specific things for- 
bidden under the national prohibition law but by an actual 
extension and expansion of the powers under that law. 

Again I call attention to section 3 of the pending bill and 
the sweeping character of the language in that section. If 
it does not include everything, if it does not seek to make 
a crime of taking a drink of intoxicating liquor even for 
medicine, then I can not understand the plain purport of 
the English language, for in no part of the bill is any ex- 
ception made, and yet in the national prohibition law, when 
it speaks of the manufacture, sale, and distribution of 
liquor, it specifically again and again exempts intoxicating 
liquors which are manufactured and used for medicinal or 
sacramental purposes. Note this language of section 3 of 
the pending bill: 

Sec. 3. That any person who shall, in the District of Columbia, 
in any street, public road, alley, or in any public place or bullding 
or in or upon any street car or other vehicle commonly used for 
the transportation of passengers, or in or about rags | 
5 or waiting station, drink any intoxicating 


depot, plat- 
quor of any 
he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

I have referred only to one section. The Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] has pointed out some irregularities 
or what appear to be an extension of powers in other sec- 
tions of the bill. Other Senators have in mind proposing 
amendments to other sections of the bill. We will be here 
for days and weeks debating this question, when we already 
have a national prohibition law that is ample, that is sweep- 
ing, that contemplates checking violations in the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors very fully. 

We have other business to transact. I think in the re- 
maining four weeks of the session there are many important 
questions to which we ought to give our time and attention, 
and that those who urge the taking up of this bill, actuated 
undoubtedly by the highest of motives and good intentions, 
are really magnifying the importance of further legislation 
on this subject in the District of Columbia at this time and 
are preventing the Congress of the United States from giv- 
ing immediate, prompt, sincere, and thorough consideration 
to questions of great moment and great magnitude. For 
these reasons I shall vote against the motion of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. HEFLIN and others addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Bingham Glass McKellar Sheppard 
lease Hale Morrison Shortridge 

Borah Hatfield Morrow Thomas, Idaho 

Brookhart Hawes Moses Trammell 

Broussard Hayden Norris Walsh, Mass. 

Carey Hebert die Walsh, Mont. 

Connally Heflin Partridge Williamson 

Howell Ransdel 
Fletcher Kendrick Robinson, Ark, 
Gillett La Follette Schall 


Mr. HALE. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] is detained in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-seven Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is not present. 

RECESS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate, in 
accordance with the unanimous-consent agreement hereto- 
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fore entered into, stand in recess until 12 o'clock noon 
Monday. i 

The motion was agreed to; and in accordance with the 
order previously entered, the Senate (at 3 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) took a recess until Monday, February 2, 
1931, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 31 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 
GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Paul M. Pearson, of Pennsylvania, to be Governor of the 


Virgin Islands, vice Capt. Waldo Evans, United States Navy, 
retired. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT, TERRITORY OF 
Hawa 


Charles F. Parsons, of Hawaii, to be an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court, Territory of Hawaii. (He is now 
serving in this position under an appointment which expired 
January 25, 1931.) 


SECOND JUDGE, First CIRCUIT, Territory or HAWAI 


Albert M. Cristy, of Hawaii, to be second judge, first cir- 
cuit, Territory of Hawaii. (He is now serving in this position 
under an appointment which expired January 25, 1931.) 


JUDGE OF THE MUNICIPAL COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Nathan Cayton, of the District of Columbia, to be a judge 
of the municipal court, District of Columbia. (He is now 
serving in this position under an appointment which expires 
February 7, 1931.) 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

George E. Q. Johnson, of Illinois, to be United States at- 
torney, northern district of Illinois. (He is now serving in 
this position under an appointment which expires February 
7, 1931.) 

Stanley M. Ryan, of Wisconsin, to be United States attor- 
ney, western district of Wisconsin. (He is now serving in 
this position under an appointment which expired January 
4, 1931.) 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Alf O. Meloy, of Indiana, to be United States marshal, 
southern district of Indiana. (He is now serving in this 
position under an appointment which expired December 30, 
1930.) 

William C. Cromie, of New York, to be United States mar- 
shal, northern district of New York, to succeed Clarence W. 
Weaver, appointed by the court. 

REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general, reserve 

Brig. Gen. Richard Coke Marshall, jr., reserve, from Feb- 
ruary 4, 1931. 

Posr MASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 

Bernice C. Downing to be postmaster at Santa Clara, 
Calif., in place of B. C. Downing. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 21, 1930. 

CONNECTICUT 

Weeden F. Sheldon to be postmaster at Moosup, Conn., in 
place of W. F. Sheldon. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 6, 1931. 

IDAHO 

Osmond Buchanan to be postmaster at Blackfoot, Idaho, 
in place of Osmond Buchanan. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 4, 1931. 

INDIANA 

Louis Pfefferle, jr., to be postmaster at National Military 
Home, Ind., in place of Louis Pfefferle, jr. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired January 22, 1931. 


1931 


Earl R. Hoyt to be postmaster at Pekin, Ind., in place of 
E. R. Hoyt. Incumbent's commission expired January 22, 
1931. 

IOWA 


Kate R. Weston to be postmaster at Webster City, Iowa, in 
place of K. R. Weston. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 16, 1931. 

KANSAS 


Clark L. Porter to be postmaster at Blue Mound, Kans., 
in place of C. L. Porter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1931. ; 

MARYLAND 


Minnie E. Keefauver to be postmaster at Berwyn, Md., in 
place of M. E. Keefauver. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1930. 

Susie S. Thompson to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Md., in 
place of S. S. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1931. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


George F. Wason to be postmaster at Hingham, Mass., in 
place of Edmund Daly, deceased. 

Edmund Spencer to be postmaster at Lenox, Mass., in 
place of Edmund Spencer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

William E. Hurley to be postmaster at Boston, Mass., in 
place of C. R. Gow, resigned. 


MICHIGAN 


Grace Tillie to be postmaster at Honor, Mich., in place of 
Grace Tillie. Incumbent’s commission expires February 4, 
1931. 

Chauncey A. Harris to be postmaster at Pontiac, Mich., in 
place of C. A. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 9, 1931. 

Homer L. Allard to be postmaster at Sturgis, Mich., in 
place of H. L. Allard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

MINNESOTA 


Herman J. Ricker to be postmaster at Freeport, Minn., 
in place of H. J. Ricker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1930. 

Olof E. Reiersgord to be postmaster at Ulen, Minn., in 
place of O. E. Reiersgord. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Almer B. Nelson to be postmaster at Warren, Minn., in 
place of A. B. Nelson. Incumbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 9, 1931. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Henry C. Glover to be postmaster at Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
in place of H. C. Glover. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1931. 

Louis B. Phillips to be postmaster at Eupora, Miss., in 
place of L. B. Phillips. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

MISSOURI 


Jesse E. Fette to be postmaster at Alma, Mo., in place of 
J. E. Fette. Incumbent’s commission expires February 5, 
1931. 

Robert F. Stalling to be postmaster at Lexington, Mo., in 
place of R. F. Stalling. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1931. 

Harvey H. Fluhart to be postmaster at Stewartsville, Mo., 
in place of H. H. Fluhart. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1931. 

MONTANA 


Henry D. Thomas to be postmaster at Moccasin, Mont., in 
place of H. D. Thomas. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 21, 1930. 

NEBRASKA 


Otto Dau to be postmaster at Yutan, Nebr., in place of 
Otto Dau. Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 
1931. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Alice R. Thompson to be postmaster at Antrim, N. H., in 
place of A. R. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 25, 1931. 

Charles H. Bean to be postmaster at Franklin, N. H., in 
place of C. H. Bean. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 7, 1931. 

NEW JERSEY 


Alan W. Knowles to be postmaster at Budd Lake, N. J., in 
place of A. W. Knowles. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1930. 

NEW MEXICO 


Agustin F. Sisneros to be postmaster at Espanola, N. Mex., 
in place of A. F. Sisneros. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 4, 1931. 

NEW YORK 


Hilbert W. Becker to be postmaster at Brightwaters, N. Y., 
in place of H. W. Becker. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 4, 1931. 

Sarah M. Todd to be postmaster at Castle Point, N. Y., in 
place of S. M. Todd. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 22, 1931. 

Harry F. House to be postmaster at Chester, N. Y., in place 
of H. F. House. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
28, 1931. 

Samuel W. Berry to be postmaster at Maybrook, N. Y., in 
place of S. W. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 6, 1931. 

Charles G. Mackey, jr., to be postmaster at Milton, N. Y., 
in place of C. G. Mackey, jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 4, 1931. 

Harry T. Nowlan to be postmaster at Newark Valley, N. L., 
in place of H. T. Nowlan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


James H. Carlton to be postmaster at Burgaw, N. C., in 
place of J. H. Carlton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 28, 1931. 

Vernal Freeman to be postmaster at Chimney Rock, N. C., 
in place of Vernal Freeman. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 14, 1930. 

Lewis E. Norman to be postmaster at Elk Park, N. C., in 
place of L. E. Norman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 28, 1931. 

Roger P. Washam to be postmaster at Gastonia, N. C., in 
place of R. P. Washam. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 6, 1930. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


May K. Retzlaff to be postmaster at Kenmare, N. Dak., in 
place of M. K. Retzlaff. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1930. 

James H. Cramer to be postmaster at Marmarth, N. Dak., 
in place of J. H. Cramer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 20, 1930. 

OHIO 


Edward C. Anderson to be postmaster at Blanchester, 
Ohio, in place of E. C. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 10, 1931. 

Alexander M. Renick to be postmaster at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
in place of A. M. Renick. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 17, 1931. ` 

Henry H. Harvey to be postmaster at Kenton, Ohio, in 
place of H. H. Harvey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 10, 1931. 

William F. Hains to be postmaster at Wilmington, Ohio, 
in place of W. F. Hains. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1931. 

OREGON 


Oscar Daley to be postmaster at Vale, Oreg., in place of 


Oscar Daley. Incumbent’s commission expired January 28, 
1931. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

William T. Cruse to be postmaster at Derry, Pa., in place 
of W. T. Cruse. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
15, 1931. 

Howard L. Harbaugh to be postmaster at Fairfield, Pa., in 
place of H. L. Harbaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 2, 1930. 

Thomas J. Morgan to be postmaster at Nanticoke, Pa., in 
place of T. J. Morgan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22,.1931. 

Howard C. Shenton to be postmaster at Slatington, Pa., in 
place of H. C. Shenton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1930. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Solomon Hoy to be postmaster at Fort Pierre, S. Dak., in 
place of Solomon Hoy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 14, 1931. 

TENNESSEE 


Robert T. Johnson, jr., to be postmaster at Elizabethton, 
Tenn., in place of D. L. Hyder, resigned. 


TEXAS 


James S. Mewhinney to be postmaster at Buckholts, Tex., 
in place of J. S. Mewhinney. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 20, 1930. 

Robert H. McClanahan to be postmaster at Coldspring, 
Tex. Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

James F. Atkinson to be postmaster at Florence, Tex., in 
place of J. F. Atkinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1930. 

Jesse D. Starks to be postmaster at Floydada, Tex., in 
place of J. D. Starks. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1930. 

Curtis D. Crossman to be postmaster at Garland, Tex., in 
place of C. D. Crossman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1930. 

Mabel Bird to be postmaster at Gary, Tex., in place of 
Mabel Bird. Incumbent’s commission expired December 11, 
1930. 

Nathaniel B. Spearman to be postmaster at Mount Pleas- 
ant, Tex., in place of N. B. Spearman. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired January 17, 1931. 

Willie J. Allison to be postmaster at Pickton, Tex., in place 
of W. J. Allison. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 11, 1930. 

Hugh G. Koether to be postmaster at Shiner, Tex., in 
place of H. G. Koether. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 11, 1930. 

Albert E. Newman to be postmaster at Texas City, Tex., 
in place of A. E. Newman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

UTAH 


Herschel E. Calderwood to be postmaster at Coalville, 
Utah, in place of H. E. Calderwood. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired January 21, 1931. 

Leon P. Ralphs to be postmaster at Ferron, Utah, in place 
of L. P. Ralphs. Incumbent's commission expired January 
22, 1931. 

Lydia R. Shaw to be postmaster at Huntington, Utah, in 
place of L. R. Shaw. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 7, 1931. 

Aroet L. Harris to be postmaster at Richmond, Utah, in 
place of A. L. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 

~uary 6, 1931. 
VERMONT 


William H. Lang to be postmaster at Beecher Falls, Vt., in 
place of W. H. Lang. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 1, 1931. 

Flora S. Williams to be postmaster at Charlotte, Vt., in 
place of F. S. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1930. 

Perley U. Mudgett to be postmaster at Johnson, Vt., in 
place of P. U. Mudgett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1930. 
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Lester E. Boyce to be postmaster at Ludlow, Vt., in place 
of L. E. Boyce. Incumbent's commission expires February 1, 
1931. 

Charles A. Bourn to be postmaster at Manchester Depot, 
Vt., in place of C. A. Bourn. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 17, 1930. 

William J. Wright to be postmaster at Montgomery Center, 
Vt., in place of W. J. Wright. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 17, 1930. 

Herbert L. Bailey to be postmaster at Putney, Vt., in place 
of H. L. Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expires February 1, 
1931. 

William T. Mead to be postmaster at Underhill, Vt., in 
place of W. T. Mead. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1930. 

WASHINGTON 

Stanley J. Slade to be postmaster at Bridgeport, Wash., in 
place of S. J. Slade. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 5, 1931. 

Walter L. Cadman to be postmaster at Dayton, Wash., in 
place of W. L. Cadman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1931. 

WISCONSIN 

Anna J. Johnson to be postmaster at Fairwater, Wis., in 
place of A. J. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 14, 1931. 

Alice E. Ford to be postmaster at Pelican Lake, Wis., in 
place of A. E. Ford. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1931. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1931 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Rey. Richard David Hughes, of the Emerald Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Chicago, Il., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for 
our national inheritance. We thank Thee for the faith of 
our fathers, for the spirit of faith and of courage that we 
have inherited from our fathers. We rejoice because of the 
gift of Mount Sinai to civilization, and we pray that Thy 
blessing may rest upon law and the spirit of law in our great 
Nation and create within our hearts a greater spirit of rev- 
erence for law. We pray that Thy divine unction and bless- 
ing may rest upon this body as they meet for deliberation 
this hour. Help us in spirit and in truth to realize that we 
are workers together with God. Bless us in the fellowship 
of service as we endeavor to serve one another and to serve 
our Nation. Give us a finer spirit of faith in one another. 
Bless us in our faith in Him who lived and who died that 
we might live. We ask it in the name of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 615) entitled “An act 
authorizing an appropriation for payment to the Uintah, 
White River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute Indians in the 
State of Utah for certain lands, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
a bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 5817. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to lend 
War Department equipment for use at the Thirteenth Na- 
tional Convention of the American Legion at Detroit, Mich., 
during the month of September, 1931. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 14675) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees to the conference 
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asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Smoot, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Purs, Mr. McKetiar, and Mr. Kenprick to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, the bill (H. R. 15593) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities 
of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, and for other purposes,” insists upon its amendments 
to said bill, requests a conference with the House thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Rrep, Mr. Jones, Mr. BN HAN, Mr. Han- 
ris, and Mr. FLETCHER to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R.16110. An act making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and 
for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16654) making appropriations for the legislative branch of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
and for other purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to arrange with the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. SanpLIN] as to time for general debate. I 
may say that it is the desire of the leaders of the House to 
have this legislation enacted into law to-day if possible. As 
the gentleman knows, there is nothing in the bill of a con- 
troversial character and it will not take very much time 
when we really get to the consideration of the bill itself. 
Our work will be to guard the time and see that too much 
time is not taken up in general debate which has nothing 
whatever to do with the legislation we have before us. I 
may say to the gentleman that on this side we have requests 
for about two hours. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to delay the 
matter and will be glad to expedite consideration of the bill; 
but I have requests for three hours on this side, and will 
have more requests if the time is not fixed pretty soon. 

Mr. MURPHY. May I ask the gentleman if we can set 
4 o'clock as the time for commencing the reading of the 
bill, and in the event some of those who have requested 
time do not take it, we can start reading the bill earlier. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Of course, if some of those who have re- 
quested time do not want to use it, I will be pleased to go 
on as soon as the debate is finished; but I would like to 
protect their rights by asking for three hours. 

Mr. TILSON. Could not the gentlemen agree upon five 
hours for general debate? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I can agree to that if the gentleman from 
Ohio will only take two hours. 

Mr. TILSON. I meant that the time should be equally 
divided. We should not like to establish a precedent of no 
dividing the time equally. 4 

Mr. SANDLIN. I would not like to see that done either, 
but I also would not like to establish the precedent of 
promising Members that I will try to get them time and 
then agree to a limit of time that will prevent giving it to 
them. I will agree to two hours and three-quarters on 
this side and it is possible we may be able to cut that down. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate on the bill be limited to not to exceed 
five hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MuRrPHY]? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, it is not my purpose at this time to take up 
your time with an explanation of the bill. This is one of 
the plainest bills that comes before you appropriating 
money. It has to do with your own affairs and the bill 
carries nothing in it that is controversial. Following the 
instruction of our chairman we have labored carefully to 
keep legislative matters out of the bill and we have suc- 
ceeded fairly well, and at this time I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. LEHLBACH] 30 minutes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, the Wickersham report 
has been submitted, analyzed, and digested. Many ideas 
have been formed concerning the facts found and tae recom- 
mendations made. People have read into the report what 
they wish it might contain, and the interpretations are 
as varied as are the views entertained on the subject of 
prohibition. 

But two facts are certain. The commission is practically 
unanimous that the eighteenth amendment is not observed 
and not enforced. A majority of the commission unequivo- 
cally state their belief that the eighteenth amendment can 
never be adequately enforced. If the labors of the commis- 
sion are not to be wholly scrapped, these two propositions 
are the foundation upon which a new dispensation must be 
built. 

The heart and soul of the eighteenth amendment is 
nation-wide mandatory prohibition by constitutional provi- 
sion. Any proposition that does away with unmodifiable, 
universal prohibition is in essence a repeal of the amend- 
ment. However, the commission apparently uses the term 
“repeal” to mean a repeal of the amendment without sub- 
stituting any other form of national control, and the term 
“revision” when it means repeal of the amendment 
coupled with a substitute, to provide further national con- 
trol. These terms are so used in the public press and this 
use is becoming generally accepted in public discussions. 
Accordingly, when I say repeal, I mean a naked repeal of 
the amendment, and when I say revision, I mean a repeal 
of the amendment with a substitution of another method of 
Federal activity with respect to alcoholic beverages. 

Now that the tumult and shouting have measurably died 
down the people properly turn to Congress and ask what 
it intends to do about it. Inasmuch as there is no reasonable 
doubt that a great majority of the people share the conclu- 
sions reached by the Wickersham Commission, it is the plain 
duty of Congress to act at once. 

The commission suggests an amendment repealing consti- 
tutional prohibition and providing that Congress may regu- 
late or prohibit intoxicating liquors. Where will that get 
us? It is a strange process of reasoning that leads to the 
conclusion that because national prohibiton is unenforce- 
able Congress should be empowered to reenact it. Further- 
more, if Congress could institute or repeal prohibition at 
will, this question would become the perpetually dominant 
issue in our politics. Again, it is a well-known constitu- 
tional doctrine that State action is valid until Congress 
exercises a power vested in it. When Congress legislates on 
a question, such action supersedes all State measures. 
Therefore, should Congress, under the power to control, set 
up a system regulating and supervising the manufacture 
and distribution of alcoholic beverages, such legislation 
would repeal every State law enacting local prohibition. 
Surely there is no one so bitterly opposed to State rights 
and home rule as to prevent a State from enjoying prohi- 
bition if it wants to. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I would rather not at this time, but 
I will yield. 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Along the line of the gen- 
tleman’s argument let me say I propose to introduce next 
Monday two bills which will amend the Volstead Act and 
the Webb-Kenyon Act in such a way as to permit the manu- 
facture and sale of nonintoxicating beverages and at the 
same time will give the States the right to continue to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and importation of any beverages 
whatever, if they so desire. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I think I will touch on that subject a 
little later. 

The proposition to submit for ratification a naked repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment is grossly unfair to those who 
are earnestly striving to bring about a betterment of the 
present intolerable mess. The issue would immediately be 
drawn between present conditions and the situation before 
the war with all the evils admittedly attendant upon it. 
Large numbers of people are opposed to the present condi- 
tions, but wish to have presented for their consideration 
some alternative that will check the recurrence of such 
former evils. If the people are to pass upon the repeal of 
constitutional prohibition, they are entitled to have submit- 
ted to them at the same time a concrete proposition to take 
its place. 

` Accordingly, I introduced on January 21, 1931, House Joint 
Resolution 477, to submit to the States to be considered by 
conventions chosen for that purpose the following propo- 
sition: 
A ARTICLE — 

Section 1. Article 18 of the amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States is hereby repealed. 

Src. 2. The Congress shall have the power to aid the States in 
the enforcement of their respective laws to regulate or to prohibit 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes and may exercise all powers reasonable and 
necessary for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. This amendment shall take effect on the first Monday 
of December after its ratification. 

This amendment would restore to the respective States the 
right to inaugurate and maintain their own policies. with 
respect to the regulation of the traffic in alcoholic bever- 
ages. In all States where prohibition by State action now 
exists this policy would continue without further legislation 
by the State until such State should on its motion modify 
it. Any State would have the power to inaugurate such 
policy on the subject as would best meet the local needs. It 
could inaugurate a system along the lines of the Anderson 
plan. It could inaugurate a system of local option with pro- 
hibition over large areas and a form of control in congested 
centers of population. It is true, it may be urged that a 
State would have the right to return to the conditions that 
obtained before the war. As a practical matter, there is not 
a single State in the Union that would adopt such a course. 

The amendment then would enable Congress to pass any 
reasonable legislation to protect each State in carrying out 
its own policy on this question without let or hindrance from 
any source whatsoever. Attempts in the past by the Fed- 
eral Government to extend such aid to the respective States, 
such as the Webb-Kenyon Act, were unsuccessful, because 
Congress was restricted in the enactment of such legislation 
to the commerce clause of the Constitution. Under this new 
amendment the field is wide open to the Federal Govern- 
ment to take whatever steps may be necessary to guarantee 
to the States the effectiveness of their liquor laws as against 
outside interference. The advocates of prohibition at the 
time of its adoption argued that national prohibition was not 
desired in order to impose the will of one section of the 
country upon another, but that it was necessary for the 
purpose of protecting dry territory from outside invasion. 

Under the powers vested in Congress by this amendment 
the Federal Government may supervise and control the man- 
ufacture and distribution of intoxicating beverages through- 
out the United States in order to prevent shipment into dry 
territory. It may guard its borders against importation. 
The exercise of such powers would be so manifestly reason- 
able and just that it would receive the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the people instead of awakening their resentment. 

The effective date of the amendment is fixed on the first 
Monday of December next after its ratification. Congress 
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will then meet and may proceed immediately to consider 
legislation to carry the amendment into effect. 

Congress, in the light of information at its disposal, in 
the light of the views of a decided majority of the Wicker- 
sham Commission, and in the light of the views and wishes 
of the people, as evidenced by recent polls and the last 
elections, must no longer temporize. [Applause.] The 
party that refuses to face the facts and refuses to meet the 
issue now with firmness, courage, and wisdom will be over- 
whelmingly repudiated at the next national election. [Ap- 
plause.] The party that would perpetrate a stupendous 
hoax on the American people by nominating a wet candidate 
for President on a repeal platform and at the same time 
giving private assurance to its adherents in prohibition 
sections that through their representatives in Congress they 
would be permitted to block a submission to the people of 
any proposition for a change would forfeit the confidence of 
the American people for a generation to come. 

I am not concerned with the form of the amendment I 
have proposed, but with its substance. The Committee on 
the Judiciary is thoroughly capable of choosing the lan- 
guage to make effective the intent. Should the prohibition 
question be submitted to the people now, they could debate 
it during the spring and summer, they could choose the 
delegates to the respective conventions in the fall, and early 
in the following spring the will of the people would have 
been ascertained and the question settled. We could enter 
the campaign of 1932 on issues that would evoke the calm 
consideration and the sound judgment of the people rather 
than on an issue that primarily inflames prejudice and 
passion. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. I was interested in the statement of the 
gentleman as to the wishes of the people. The gentleman is 
aware that only one State has formally requested Congress 
to repeal the eighteenth amendment, whereas prior to 
its enactment some 10 or 12 States asked Congress to enact 
and pass the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I was not making the statement with 
the action of legislatures of the States in mind. I was 
making it in view of what I said the recent polls showed 
and the last election. 

To my mind I think the sentiment throughout the Nation 
is not for the return of the old conditions, but for a change 
of the mandatory prohibition to some reasonable enforceable 
form that will safeguard against the recurrence of the evils 
of former days. 

Mr. COLTON. I have investigated the matter, and only 
one State has requested Congress to repeal the eighteenth 
amendment, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA.. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I yield. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman’s proposition is not to 
make it possible to return to conditions which brought 
about national prohibition, but to give to each State all 
the protection and prevent liquor coming in from States 
that decide to be otherwise? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. This amendment would enable the 


-Federal Government to exercise any power which was rea- 


sonable and necessary to protect the States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So that a State could be as dry as the 
people of that State desired? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As the gentleman has stated, under 
the old conditions no serious attempt on the part of the 
Federal Government was made to prevent the importation 
of liquor into a dry State. No agency was established by 
the National Government to prevent that importation. 
Under the gentleman’s amendment there would be a mecha- 
nism set up of officials which would carry out the will of 
a State if it desired prohibition? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Under this amendment the Government 
might set up a system something like this. The Federal 
Government might designate certain manufacturers for the, 
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production of alcoholic beverages under its immediate super- 
vision and control and prohibit anybody else from manu- 
facturing or dispensing such beverages. It could then, 
through its agents on the premises, prevent the shipment of 
anything out of that manufactory, brewery, or distillery 
without the specific O. K. of the Government through its 
agents. The trouble with the Webb-Kenyon Act was that 
the Government could not do anything until the goods actu- 
ally were in interstate commerce, but here we can go back 
and regulate the malt, the barley, the rye, right from the 
very beginning. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was no machinery with which to 
do it, and no serious effort was made under the Webb- 
Kenyon Act to carry out those provisions. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. There was no adequate provision for 
doing it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The drys make strong protest that 
under the old conditions they could not protect themselves 
from the invasion of liquor from the wet States. As a 
matter of fact there was no serious effort on the part of the 
National Government, and no machinery established, to 
carry out that purpose. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am interested in the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion that his proposed amendment should be submitted 
to conventions called in the several States for that purpose. 
Does that indicate the gentleman’s mind with reference to 
other amendments to the Constitution that might be offered 
later on? In other words, has the gentleman arrived at the 
point in his thinking where he believes that the convention 
system in connection with all constitutional amendments is 
better than the present system we have of approval by 
legislatures? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Undoubtedly. No legislature is chosen 
upon the basis of one single issue. Even if it is known that 
it is to pass on a constitutional amendment, other issues 
enter into the election, and you do not get a real reflection 
of the public mind upon the particular question; but when 
you choose delegates to a convention solely for the purpose 
of passing upon a specific question, you get a reaction to the 
public will. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the gentleman think that on the 
average we would get as fair a cross section of the mature 
judgment of the people of the State upon a single proposi- 
tion as we would if members were elected to the legislature 
because of general qualifications? Does he not think that 
a great many times the men who would go there would 
be elected solely for that one purpose, and that alone, 
whether or not they had any general conception of what 
was best for the Government? They would be elected 
simply to vote yes or no on that proposition. , 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Absolutely; as delegates of the people 
to pass on that particular question. Why should you choose 
a man with respect to his views on other dissociated sub- 
jects when you want him to represent the people to pass 
on one specific subject? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am trying to get particularly to the 
question of the comparative personnel, so far as their general 
conception of legislative propositions is concerned, when 
they would be chosen for that purpose and no other, just 
to vote yes or no. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. With the exception, of course, of the 
State of New Jersey, which is unusual and unique, I do 
not know of a State that on an average has a legislature 
that I would consider superior to a body of delegates chosen 
in convention anywhere. 

Mr. I am glad to have the gentleman’s 
reaction. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Confirming the statement 
the gentleman from New Jersey has just made, let me 
say that in November prior to the ratification of the pro- 
hibition amendment, Missouri, with thousands of men 
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abroad fighting in the trenches, refused to adopt prohibi- 
tion by a direct vote of the people by 75,000 majority, and 
despite that the members of the legislature, elected upon 
the same day, retified the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The State of Iowa just a few years 
before, in a referendum, had refused to have State pro- 
hibition, and yet its legislature ratified the eighteenth 
amendment. North Dakota also by referendum refused to 
have State prohibition, and yet its legislature ratified the 
eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. FORT, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. I am interested in the gentleman’s statement 
at one stage where he stated that the amendment he pro- 
posed would not permit the infliction of prohibition. As 
I understood him later, his proposal would permit Congress 
to limit, in the strictest posssible way, the manufacturing 
plants which might manufacture intoxicating beverages. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It would have that power. 

Mr. FORT. If Congress had the power to regulate in 
that way, would it not also have the power under the 
gentleman’s amendment to exact prohibition? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Under the power to regulate, Congress 
would have the power to aid the States, and not to oppose 
the States, by every means necessary and reasonable; but, 
if under the guise of legislating for the purpose of aiding 
the States in their policy with respect to liquor, Congress 
should use that as a subterfuge to effect national prohibi- 
tion by restricting the manufacture of intoxicating beverages 
to a point where they were practically inaccessible, the ques- 
tion would arise in the courts whether that was a reasonable 
exercise of the power vested by the Constitution. 

Mr. FORT. But is it not a fact that the power to regu- 
late, like the power to tax, is really a power to destroy? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. It is possible in certain instances and 
as an academic question. 

Mr. FORT. A great many States adopted state-wide pro- 
hibition by legislative act without specific constitutional, 
authority to destroy the traffic, and did it under the power 
to regulate. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They did it, not under their power to 
regulate but under their police power to do what was neces- 
sary to protect the health and safety and morals of the’ 
community, and prohibition was deemed by them such a 
means, and the courts have upheld them. 

Mr. FORT. But the gentleman does not think that any 
sort of power to regulate, conferred on Congress, would 
give it the power to prohibit? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Not directly; no. 

Mr. FORT. If Congress should find, as a fact, that in 
spite of all of its regulations there was a seepage of liquor 
over State borders into a State that did not want it, would 
it not have the power, under the gentleman's amendment, 
to completely prohibit as a last resort in aid of the State 
which did not want it? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I do not think so. I do not think that 
would be construed as a reasonable and necessary exercise 
of the power. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. Speaking historically, what amendment to 
our Constitution has been adopted in the manner which the 
gentleman now proposes? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I know of none, but the Constitution 
clearly provides for this method of ratification. Furthermore, 
there is pending in the Supreme Court of the United States a 
decision of a Federal court that in certain circumstances, 
where the rights of the people are limited, that method, 
by a reasonable construction of all parts of the Constitu- 
tion and Article X, is the only method that may be employed. 
That decision still stands as the law until the Supreme Court 
of the United States passes on it. 

Mr. SLOAN. It is probably standing more than it is 
pending. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I yield. 
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Mr. DUNBAR. Can the gentleman inform us how many 
States have prohibition laws equal to or more drastic than 
the Volstead Act? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I do not know, but I imagine 10 or 12. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I imagined there were a great many more. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. There were 26 prohibition States at the 
time of the adoption of the eighteenth amendment, I think. 
Whether the enforcement laws of those various States are 
more drastic in some particulars or less drastic in other par- 
ticulars than the Volstead Act I do not know. I have not 
made any study of the question. That would require a com- 
parison of the enforcement laws of each such State with the 
Volstead Act in all of its provisions. 

Mr. DUNBAR. It is my understanding that a majority 
of the States of the Union have prohibition laws more 
drastic than the Volstead Act. I wonder if the gentleman 
has any information on that subject. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. There are some, unquestionably, but I 
do not know how many. 

Mr. DUNBAR. In my own State of Indiana there is a pro- 
hibition enactment law which prohibits whisky or alcoholic 
beverages or wine from being used, even in case of sickness, 
and if a man be found to have in his possession a quarter 
of a pint of whisky, or even a tablespoonful, for that matter, 
he would be subject to prosecution under the prohibition act 
of the State of Indiana. 

Now, does the gentleman not believe that the considera- 
tion for the amendment of the Volstead Act should not come 
from those States, and especially from States where there 
is a great uproar to-day against the Volstead Act and which 
have a more drastic law enacted by their State legislatures, 
but that they should repeal their own drastic laws instead of 
appealing to Congress? A modification of the eighteenth 
amendment would not affect many ‘States. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If the State of Indiana has a law such 
as the gentleman has described—and I know it has—I do 
not think it ought to be very much concerned with what 
the Federal Government does, in any event. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I am much disappointed that the gentle- 
man can not inform the House on the subject of the number 
of States which would not be affected by repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment or the Volstead Act. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I have stated three times that I do not 
have the information. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I yield. 

Mr. SEARS. I am very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s effort to have some plan adopted that will settle the 
question; but with reference to the matter indicated by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocnran] with reference to 
his State, the vote being carried when the boys were in the 
ranks and away from this country and having no voice in 
the matter, the vote on the amendment of the State con- 
stitution was taken the year before, in 1916, when they 
were all here. I have concluded from looking over the field 
that the amendment in the different States throughout the 
Union was carried, not by reason of prohibitionists, but it 
was carried by those who always drank liquor, always ex- 
pect to drink, and who were tired of the way in which the 
business was run and the way it was entering into the social 
and political life of the country. I do not think there were 
enough prohibitionists to have carried it. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] thinks this will settle the 
question, but I know of no place where those who were en- 
gaged in the liquor business have tried to accept laws and 
tried to carry on the business in such a way as to commend 
itself to the average citizen. By “the average citizen” I 
do not mean the prohibitionists but those middlemen who 
always drank and always expect to drink, and who, I am 
sure, carried the election. What evidence have we got, what 
thought have we got, that will lead us to a conclusion that 
when we adopt that the question will be settled as the gen- 
tleman wishes to settle it? Will that not throw the question 
wide open year after year in all the States where there is 
a policy either way? The prohibitionists will keep the agita- 
tion going when States and local communities are wet. The 
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liquor people are splendidly organized, and they will surely 
do as they have done, it seems to me. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I assume the gentleman is addressing 
an inquiry to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. LenLBacH] has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon]. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
have been requested by several Members upon either side of 
the House at some time to come before them and give them 
some of the actual conditions that exist in the State of 
Arkansas, 


It is not a pleasant duty for a man to stand before the 
representatives of American citizens and talk about the 
poverty-stricken condition of his own State. It is with con- 
siderable reluctance that I do so. But in view of the many 
things that are being said, some of them true and some of 
them more or less slnnderous, I feel that a plain statement 
of the conditions as they exist and the things that brought 
them about would be information that every right-thinking 
man in this Congress would appreciate. 

I think it would be of interest to you to know something 
of the duration of the drought which has affected 21 States 
and to which the Red Cross to-day is contributing. The 
Red Cross to-day is contributing to the drought-stricken 
people in the following 21 States: 


Number of counties 
pra aid by Red 


! This figure had increased to 653 counties by Jan. 27. 


Arkansas, my friends, happens to be in the limelight 
because we have 75 counties in that State, and there was 
not a single county that escaped the withering blast of that 
awful drought. In some of the States, like Missouri, half 
of the State would be touched and the other half would not 
be touched; Tennessee was in a similar position and a great 
part of Louisiana likewise. For 43 consecutive days, with 
the exception of one, the temperature reached 100° or 
over. I made a campaign of about 15 or 20 days prior to 
August 14, during the most intense part of that terrific heat. 
I stayed in the most comfortable hotel in the city of Little 
Rock, and it was impossible for anyone, on account of the 
heat, to close their eyes in sleep before 1 or 2 o’clock in the 
morning. During a period of practically 100 days we did 
not have enough rain to wet a man’s shirt. The average 
rainfall for June and July in Arkansas is 7.8 inches. Dur- 
ing this 60-day period of last year we had 1% inches, and 
that 134 inches is represented by little intermittent showers 
that occurred in different sections of the State. That is 
something of the drought that concentrated upon those 75 
counties in the State of Arkansas. As a result of that we 
have had an almost total crop failure, and this crop failure, 
remember, came upon a depression that had preceded the 
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drought by 12 months. That depression hit the industries 
of Arkansas and the business interests of Arkansas just as 
hard as it hit any other section of the country. 

My district is 125 miles long. It parallels the Arkansas 
River. We have a wonderful road running from one end of 
my district to the other, and I can cover it in three hours’ 
time. I say to you frankly that I do believe I could take one 
Wagon and haul off all the corn you can see on either side 
of the road in that distance of 125 miles. That is one of the 
many drought conditions I found in that campaign, and I 
made most of it in the rural sections of my district. I was 
completely astounded when I saw that corn, which usually 
averages a growth much higher than your head, never grew 
above your waistline. It was simply burned to the ground. 
As a result of that drought, my friends, the $119,000,000 cotton 
crop of Arkansas in 1929 withered last year to $41,000,000 

In addition to that we received only 60 per cent of the 
average price on that cotton crop. Our $26,000,000 corn 
crop, which we have been getting in that State, went down 
to $8,000,000. The average yield of corn in 1926 was 20 
bushels per acre; the average in 1927 was 19 bushels per 
acre; the average in 1929 was 14 bushels per acre; but in 
1930 it dropped to 4.1 bushels per acre. Take fruits and 
nuts. There was a decrease in that State this year of 50 
per cent. Wild hay was one-third of the crop, and there 
was a 50 per cent drop of domestic hay. I give you these 
figures in order to show the diminished volume of crop 
production in that State. 

My friends, this crop condition, taken in connection with 
the depression, has practically ruined the business inter- 
ests of that State. I was handed these figures this morn- 
ing: Since July 1 we have had 143 bank failures in that 
State. I happened to be a victim of four of them myself. In 
November, 1929, we had our first bank failure in my town 
of 3,500 people. I happened to be a customer of that bank. 
I changed my account over to another bank. In exactly 
three months from that date that bank went down. I then 
changed my account to the last bank, which everybody said 
was a good, strong institution, because I thought I would 
be entirely loyal and do business at home. When this 
drought struck us and the farmers and business men saw 
the conditions that were bound to break upon us, they 
began to slowly withdraw deposits and one day I received 
the sad information that my third and last bank in the 
little city had failed. Then with considerable reluctance 
I said I would go to Little Rock, which is in my district. 
I went to the biggest bank in the entire State of Arkansas. 
I said, “I will play safe now.” But within 60 days after I 
began business with that bank it failed. So if you want to 
see an 18-karat victim of the combination of depression 
and drought you can look upon your humble speaker at this 
time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. We would be interested 
in knowing whether the gentleman was a borrower or a 
depositor. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAGON. I happen to represent a good example of 
both. Now, gentlemen, as a result of these bank failures 
there is to-day tied up in Arkansas the total sum of 
$41,920,816. I know that to many of you these figures are 
not large because you come from the great cities of the 
country where they have lots of money, but to a State like 
Arkansas it is a tremendous sum of money. 

As a result of these conditions, I want to now give you 
something of the suffering that I know is going on in the 
State of Arkansas. May I divide the State as it should be 
divided? If you would draw a line directly through the 
State from the northeast corner to the southwestern cor- 
ner, you would have two entirely distinct sections of country. 
One of them is strictly a southern country, the other is 
mostly of the western type of country people. One of them 
is a plantation section and the other is a section of small 
hill farmers. I happen to represent the latter section. 

I say to you that I saw conditions breaking down there 
in August, and what has happened to us has been no sur- 
prise. And may I interject right here that one of the trou- 
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bles in this situation grows out of this very fact. The peo- 
ple of Arkansas themselves did not awaken to the great 
calamity that was about to fall upon them. Business peo- 
ple of the city of Little Rock and of the smaller cities of 
the State did not realize it; and then I am going to say, 
frankly, without any criticism of the Red Cross, because it 
has too many headmarks to its credit for anybody to criti- 
cize it, that the Red Cross did not realize conditions; and 
then I am going to say to you that President Hoover, who 
knows my State as well perhaps as any State in the Union, 
did not realize what was breaking down there, and this has 
been one of our troubles. 

I remember I spoke at a little picnic one day when a man 
told me a story of similar purport to those I heard all over 
my district during the campaign, and this was prior to 
August 14. An old friend of mine said to me, “I wish you 
could have been here just a short while ago. I would like 
to have shown you a fellow who is about 38 years old and 
has a wife and three children. I was talking to him down 
there at that peanut stand, and that fellow, with tears in 
his eyes and with his body shaking as if he were in con- 
vulsions, told me that that morning he had taken the last 
chicken from his place down to a certain store and sold it 
for provisions with which to feed his wife and children, and 
he said to me, ‘Mr. Jones, I do not know what I will do 
when that food is gone.’” 

Now, I know what that fellow will do, and you know what 
he will do. If he can not get it in any other way, he will 
get it out of somebody’s corncrib or out of somebody's meat 
house, and this is a social condition that we are facing in 
these drought-stricken States. 

Another instance, a good span of mules at the little town 
of Belleville sold on the street for $2 that 10 years ago 
would have sold for $250. I say to you, frankly, there comes 
to my office and there comes to the office of these two good 
women sitting here, Mrs. OLDFIELD and Mrs. WINco, and 
to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Gover] over there 
every day appeals with respect to * conditions that exist 
now in our State. 

There is the little town of Adana which I might use as 
another illustration. Mr. Ira Nix, who lives there, is a 
member of the local Red Cross, and he wrote me some time 
ago: 

I wish you could know, as I know, the conditions that exist 
in this little community, a prosperous farming settlement, with 
3 or 4 or 5 stores. 

He then told me the instance of a man with a wife and 
six children, the oldest of which was only 12 and the 
youngest 6 months. He said they had not a thing in their 
house for a week except turnips and turnip greens and they 
were cooked in water with no seasoning whatever. I know 
this man Nix, and he is as good a man as there is on the 
floor of this House and he would not have told me this if 
it were not true. He said further: 

I give you this as one instance of the many that I know in this 
community. 

I had another letter from him the other day in which 
he told me that eight mules had died in that community 
from nothing in the world but starvation. 

My friends, these conditions are existing all over the 
State. I am not talking about any plantation-owned sys- 
tem, I am talking about the fellows that own their small 
farms, and may I, in this connection, read you from this 
newspaper article? Some of you may have read it. It 
was carried in the Star, but I have forgotten the date and 
it is torn off here. However, it was written by an Asso- 
ciated Press man and it is from Marvell, Ark.: 

One meal a day, consisting usually of bread and molasses and, 
perhaps, beans or plain salt pork. 

Now, plain salt pork we call down there “ white lightning,” 
and white lightning is side meat that has not any lean 
in it. 


“A drought sufferer's oniy gets out of what the Red Cross 
gives him, but we are thankful to get that because it keeps us 
from said Jacob Miller, a colored tenant farmer and 

life-long resident of the community. “About all it does is to 
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keep us alive though.” Miller's case is typical of that of most 
of the tenant farmers of this and other counties, whites and 
colored alike. He has a wife and two children and has been 
receiving food from the Red Cross for three weeks. It amounts 
to about $5. “We eat one meal a day,” he said, “if we try to 
get any more than that out of the food we get, it would not last 
two weeks. The food is allotted every two weeks. We do not 
get enough at one meal. If I ate all I wanted there would not 
be any left for my family, so lots of times I do without. The 
people over here, both white and colored persons, have just about 
killed all of their hogs that did not die. I lost five hogs and was 
afraid to eat them. I know of lots of others who have lost their 
hogs. I do not know what was the matter with them. I suppose 
it was because they hadn’t gotten the right kind or enough food. 
Now people are going to have to kill their cows, as poor as they 
are, to get enough to eat.” 

Of course, I do not know this man, but this is carried un- 
der an Associated Press caption, and I say, frankly, that 
lots of stories you get from down there are exaggerated, but 
what I am giving you with respect to my district I know 
about personally. I know the conditions there, and I say 
to you frankly I did not believe that such a condition could 
ever exist anywhere in this great American country as 
exists down there. 

Now, many men have asked what the State of Arkansas 
has done, and this is a proper question. I see before me here 
my friend from New Jersey, Mr. Fort, and I am going to 
preface my statement by saying that many have criticized 
the State because they have said it has not done anything. 

During the war times, under the food administration of 
President Hoover, my friend from New Jersey had super- 
vision of Arkansas. If I make any statement out of the 
record, he sits here with my permission to call me down. 
He has told me numerous times of the wonderful part that 
these people in Arkansas played down there and how it was 
more or less of a surprise to him and how he has told 
audiences in this country of what Arkansas was doing in 
order to inspire other people to come up to their record. I 
say to you that I do not believe there was a State in the 
Union that went deeper into the sugar barrel and the meal 
barrel to get more for the soldiers than did the State of 
Arkansas. [Applause.], My home county, according to a 
great national weekly, had, at one stage in the war period, 
more volunteers according to its population than any other 
county in the Nation. 

I do not say this except to emphasize the fact that the 
people of my State will give until it hurts in order to alleviate 
the suffering that exists there. [Applause.] 

I resent any statement that my State has not tried to 
alleviate the conditions down there, which are so tremendous 
that I doubt if any other State except our four largest could 
handle the situation. 

When this calamity first began to break Governor Parnell 
invited Senator Rosrnson and myself and three other men 
for a conference. We had a preliminary discussion. We 
went into the question of providing some means by which 
the State could handle it. We selected H. C. Couch, a man 
whose business ability and whose integrity and honesty is 
not questioned anywhere—and he is known practically all 
over the country—as chairman of the drought committee. 

He set about organizing the State. I might say that we 
selected seven members to represent the State on that gen- 
eral drought committee. Those 7 men selected a larger 
committee composed of 25 or 30 men. Those 30 men went 
out and organized State organizations to handle the condi- 
tions as best they could. 

We set about to see what we could do. We had a second 
meeting in which there were 50 men. We invited the Red 
Cross, the farm-extension people, we invited the Smith- 
Hughes people, and every organization in the State that 
could function to be there with us. 

Well, we met and we discussed how we might float bonds 
to take this matter over. In my State we have a tremendous 
road program. I do not suppose any State around us has 
one as large. We are small in financial ability and we have 
this large road problem stretching out over a period of five 
years and supposed to be concluded next year. 

We have authorized the issuance of bonds up to practically 
$100,000,000—I may be $10,000,000 out of the way, but I 
think it is about $100,000,000. 
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We are supposed to retire the bonds on the gasoline tax 
and on the motor tax. We have as high, if not the highest, 
gas tax there is of any State in the Union—5 cents a gallon, 
We found it would be impossible to do what we thought 
should be done; that is, to call a special session of the legis- 
lature to put on an additional 2-cent emergency tax on 
gasoline. After we laid our plans before those who were 
supposed to know the State’s condition we decided we had 
better abandon that plan. Then they set out to organize 
the resources of the State in the small towns and in the 
most prosperous villages in order that they could take care 
of these deserving people. I can not speak except for two 
or three counties in my district, but I am going to give you 
the intimate touch that I have had with them. I happen to 
be a member of the Rotary Club that, I think, first took 
this up in my home county. We enlisted the Lions Club. 
Then we enlisted the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, the chamber of commerce, and then went to the 
local chapter of the Red Cross, and we combined all these 
forces into an organization that would assist the people of 
my own county, and the same thing happened in Pope and 
one or two other counties to my own knowledge. I am ad- 
vised the same thing was done all over the State, but I am 
speaking now only of my own knowledge. We got a lady 
to volunteer her services, a social worker. She had been 
employed in Chicago for years as a social worker there and 
she proved to be a most efficient and gracious little angel 
of mercy. She happened to be the wife of a college pro- 
fessor. She gave all of her time to this work. She was sent 
all over the county finding the destitute people, and when she 
found them we went down into our pockets and got the 
money to supply them with food. 

Then a committee of good women went around to every 
home in that town and begged shoes and hats and clothing 
of all kinds and established a little distribution store, and 
all this happened at least 30 days before I left that town 
to come to Washington, and that condition was prevailing 
at that time all over the entire State. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. I have been trying to get time to tell the 
story to which the gentleman refers, but it is impossible on 
account of the filled schedule. I do want at this point to 
confirm what the gentleman has said and to say that in all 
of my experience during, before, and since the war I have 
never seen a finer example of emotional, unselfish, patriotic 
spirit than was shown by the people of the State of Arkan- 
sas, both at the time of the great shortage of wheat and at 
the time of the great shortage of sugar. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGON. The people of my State are not going to 
ask somebody to help them unless they have to. Then 
came on the matter of the garden and fall pasture seed, and 
that has been the salvation of that State. We had those 
organizations; and then the Red Cross came into the pic- 
ture and began to supply funds with which to buy this 
garden and fall pasture seed. Our people went out and 
planted them, mostly turnips. I say to you frankly that I 
never got as tired of eating turnips and turnip salad in all 
my life as I did then, because you would find it on every 
table, even in southeast Missouri. That much has been 
done through social and charitable organizations in Arkansas. 
The legislature met in regular session, I think it was some- 
where about the 8th or 10th. The legislature has done every- 
thing that it could to assist in this awful crisis. Here is what 
we are up against, as you can very well see. We are up 
against a reduced revenue. Whenever you paralyze farmers 
and they become unable to meet their obligations in rey- 
enues which they owe to the State, the State revenues 
necessarily fall off. 

Some one yesterday mentioned the fact that $15,000,000 
had been voted by the House of Representatives of the State 
of Arkansas in order to help these people. I want to be 
frank with you if I am anything. I do not think that bill 
has any chance of passing, and I do not think it ought to 
pass for the simple reason that I know that the people of 
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Arkansas can not stand that extra burden of taxation. We 
have recently had to so manipulate our laws as to take the 
high tax burden off the real estate of that State, and if you 
put an additional $15,000,000 burden on the people in taxes, 
I say to you that you will see one-half to two-thirds of the 
property of that State go under the hammer for taxes. To 
sustain that point there is already pending in the Arkansas 
Legislature resolutions to call upon the people of the State as 
a patriotic duty, those people who are able to do it, to come 
in on a certain day in February and in March and pay their 
taxes, in order that those who are not able to do so may 
have their tax payments extended from April to October. 
I do not believe in my district there is a county where to 
exceed two-thirds of the taxes on real property will be paid 
at tax-paying time. With conditions like that I do not see 
how any relief can come in this manner, and I do not believe 
the senate will pass such a bill, nor do I believe the governor 
would permit it to become a law. 

We have there a big road program. I heard Mr. Mac- 
Donald before the Committee on Appropriations the other 
day say that the State of Arkansas had appealed to them 
for certain funds, and that for certain reasons they had 
declined it because it was an emergency fund. The State 
immediately wired back to give them the emergency fund to 
put on the concrete, improved highways, and it would take 
the funds that it has to match the Federal fund and put it 
on grading of secondary roads so as to provide work for 
unskilled labor. 

These are the conditions, and I have just one more com- 
ment to make, and that is upon the way that we are meeting 
these conditions. As I said a while ago, no one wants to 
criticize the Red Cross. I say frankly that the money that 
they have at their disposal, if it is properly administered— 
and I have no doubt that it will be—in the manner it is 
going now, will not prove sufficient aid to meet the situa- 
tion. Arkansas has the center of the stage right now, but 
do not think that you are not going to hear from Ken- 
tucky and Oklahoma. Before the sun goes down on Febru- 
ary 10 you will be feeding one-fourth of the population of 
the State of Arkansas, or 500,000 people, and I was reliably 
informed by a distinguished gentleman from Kentucky the 
other day that you would be feeding 500,000 more people in 
Kentucky before February 10. That makes 1,000,000 people 
you have to feed in those 2 States alone out of the 21, and 
you are going to feed them because that is what you want 
to do. 

I have not taken into consideration Tennessee; I have not 
taken into consideration Oklahoma or Indiana or Ohio or 
the other States where the Red Cross is providing food and 
clothing to-day. 

My friends, did you catch in the argument yesterday the 
amount that it is proposed to give these people? Do you 
know that it is proposed to provide three meals a day per 
person, to be bought and paid for at the rate of 2.79 cents 
per meal? Do you also know that we all voted for and sup- 
ported a bill that paid for the meals of convicts in the Fed- 
eral penitentiaries 29 cents a day? We propose, my friends, 
to feed these American citizens who contributed the best 
bone and blood and sinew for the preservation of that flag, 
and then scraped the last grain of sugar from the sugar 
bowl and the last dust of flour from the flour barrel to sus- 
tain the morale of those boys who had been sent over there, 
at the rate of less than 3 cents a meal? Do you mean to 
tell me they are mendicants of so low order that the people 
of the United States can not afford to pay over 3 cents a 
meal for? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Racon] has again expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas two additional minutes. 

Mr. RAGON. Now, gentlemen, I want you to think this 
over. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes; briefly. 
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land County, gave one day’s wage each month to a fund for 
the aid of and to feed those who can not get it through the 
Red Cross? 

Mr. RAGON. Certainly. 

Much to my astonishment I saw in the record of the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Appropriations the statement 
that this was the prevailing food requirement for those peo- 
ple. I can not speak about the eastern plantation district of 
Arkansas. They may be speaking the truth about some re- 
mote and selfish mill owner. That may be the way he 
feeds his men, because as you will find everywhere we occa- 
sionally find men who would like to work them as peons and 
slaves if he could. But I live in a section of the small white 
and colored farmer, and they are not accustomed to any 
such miserly feeding as that. 

I know this much about the rules in Arkansas and I say 
that the ordinary share that is paid is $1 a month per acre 
for the tenant farmer. In other words, if a man has a 
family and he is cultivating 20 acres of land he is entitled 
to $20 a month for his food and his clothing. If they do not 
believe that, let them step over to the man who directs the 
extension forces of Arkansas and find out. 

My friends, those are the conditions. I know we are all 
impelled by the same heartbeats for people in poverty. I 
know that neither side of this House has a monopoly upon 
sympathy for these people. The only time I have ever 
found this Congress to go wrong was when it did not under- 
stand a situation. I do not stand here as the critic of any- 
body. I say to you that when you do understand it you 
will come to the rescue. Whenever you stop to think that 
this poverty-stricken condition will not end in the drought- 
stricken area until after April 15 instead of March 1, you 
have something to consider that has some extremely serious 
aspects. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has again expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 

I have asked för this time for the purpose of making some 
general observations of my understanding of the rules of 
the House, and partly to reply to some statements made, 
both on the floor of the House and in a radio speech that 
was made last Saturday night, by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp], which, in my judgment, were an un- 
warranted criticism of the rules, and especially of the Rules 
Committee of the House. 

The rules of the House of Representatives really need 
no defense by me at this time. They are not the product 
of the mind of any one man, or the minds of any set of 
men. They are not the product of any one Congress or any 
two or three Congresses. They are the result of the growth, 
development, and legislative experience in this House of 
150 years, until at present time they can meet any emer- 
gency that can arise in our complicated legislative system. 

In the beginning when our forefathers were setting up 
this Government, in their wisdom they separated it into 
three distinct, integral parts—the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial. In forming plans for the legislative pro- 
cedure they early adopted the proposition of consideration 
of legislation by committees, and later by the House itself. 
As soon as there was any general development under our 
political system they adopted the principle of party control 
and party responsibility. In the early days they did not 
need very many rules. The membership of the House was 
limited. At that time a great many of our people believed, 
in State rights, and they did not think they should carry’ 
every one of the local propositions to the American Con- 
gress. The population of the country was limited and at 
that time they had ample time to discuss freely on the floor 
of the House all of the propositions that were before the 
House. 

At a later time, as the membership increased, the popu- 
lation increased and a greater number of propositions 


Mr. GLOVER. Is it not true that this organization which came before Congress for consideration, they discovered 


the gentleman has spoken of, in many instances, as in Gar- 


it was absolutely necessary to change the rules of the 
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House of Representatives. The calendars were becoming 
crowded. It was impossible for the House to do the things 
that the House wanted to do. There was no provision in 
the rules whereby the House could take up important 
measures and leave unimportant measures until a later date, 
and it was to remedy that situation in which the House 
found itself that along about 1890 additional powers were 
given to the Rules Committee of the House. At that time 
the Rules Committee was given power to take out of this 
tangled mass of legislation that was on the calendars of 
the House individual pieces of legislation that the House 
wanted to act upon and recommend to the House that they 
should take up that piece of legislation at a certain time. 

But keep in mind, my friends, that the only power 
which was given to the Rules Committee at that time was 
to recommend to the House certain procedure or to take 
certain bills off of the calendar and give them a preferred 
status or, as we say, give them a privileged status before 
the House so that the House may have an early oppor- 
tunity to pass upon them. Never by one single paragraph 
in that manual, not by a single sentence or a single word, 
as far as I know, has this House ever given the Rules 
Committee any substantive power to control legislation. 
It has not given the Rules Committee any substantive 
power to defeat legislation. This House has never given 
that to any individual committee, and, in my judgment, it 
will never give that power to any individual committee. 
The Rules Committee is not a legislative committee. It is 
very largely a procedure committee, and in latter days it 
has been considered, to a certain extent, a political com- 
mittee; and that has always been recognized by both par- 
ties when in control, because a majority party has always 
had a larger membership on the Rules Committee than any 
other of the standing committees. 

If I understand the function of the Rules Committee 
of the House, it is to act in harmony with the majority 
sentiment of the majority of the House of Representatives. 
It is to act in coordination and harmony with the steering 
committee of the House. It is the duty of the Rules Com- 
mittee, as I understand it, to act, as far as possible, for 
the protection of the administration and the administra- 
tion program of legislation. If I am wrong in that assump- 
tion, then I do not understand the rules nor the reason for 
having a Rules Committee in the House. 

The Rules Committee spends more time in getting the 
opinion and sentiment of this House than any other com- 
mittee in it. We always have our Members with ears and 
eyes open trying to find out real facts that are back of any 
controversial piece of legislation, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the real sentiment of the Members in regard to it. 

There has never been a time since the gentleman from 
New York has been chairman of that committee when there 
has been an important controversial piece of legislation 
before it that he has not gone personally to the Republican 
whip and asked him to canvass the House on the question 
in hand for the guidance of our committee and also had a 
great many other individual Members from different sec- 
tions of the United States canvassing the sentiment of the 
Members of their parts of the country, and, as far as pos- 
sible, we have tried in our official capacity to fairly repre- 
sent and reflect that sentiment, and the best proof I can 
offer you for the truth of that statement is, as far as I can 
now remember, that there has never been a single recom- 
mendation of that committee since the gentleman from New 
York has been chairman turned down by the House of 
Representatives. . 

There is no business organization in this country but 
what has a responsible head. There must be somebody who 
takes the responsibility of the conduct of that ‘business and 
the responsibility for laying out its policy. In a business 
organization the president and board of directors make that 
policy. The general policy of a business is not made by 
the stockholders of the organization; it is made by its board 
of directors. But if the president and the board of direc- 
tors do not lay down a policy that is satisfactory to the 
individual stockholders then they change the board of 
directors. 
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Just so in a legislative body, some one must take the 
responsibility. In this House the Republican majority have 
placed that responsibility on the Speaker, majority floor 
leader, the steering committee, and the Committee on Rules, 
and we accept that responsibility. When the time comes 
that that leadership does not reflect the sentiment of our 
side of the House they know how to change it and they will 
do it without any Democratic assistance. But why are you 
Democrats so disturbed and so worried over the Repub- 
lican leadership? Lou are not responsible for it. Further- 
more, I maintain the present Republican leadership has 
done more to enhance the reputation of this House than any 
similar time under Democratic leadership in our entire 
history. 

Originally under our rules the Speaker of the House was 
in absolute control when he appointed the committee and 
he himself was chairman of the Rules Committee. At that 
time you could definitely point your finger at one man who 
was responsible for the legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But since that time that authority has been 
split up and divided among several Members of the House. 
A part of the authority is with the committee on commit- 
tees, with the Republican steering committee, and with the 
Republican members of the Rules Committee, as far as the 
majority side is concerned, and on the Democratic side that 
responsibility at the present time rests with their members 
on the Ways and Means Committee, and you could not 
divide authority much further and have some one really 
responsible. 

In the Sixty-fifth Congress the Democrats were in abso- 
lute control and some of us were here at that time and 
know how they did things. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP] 
were at that time leading Members of the majority of the 
House, and is there any Member on the floor at the present 
time who can point to any time or place when either one 
of those distinguished gentlemen rose in his might and 
declared for more liberalization of the rules of the House 
of Representatives? [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Georgia, in his statement the other 
day, said that he would advocate changes in the rules if he 
knew his own party was going to be in control of the next 
House of Representatives. It was easy for him to make 
that statement. He knows his own party will not organize 
the next House of Representatives. [Applause.] Further- 
more, I want to place this question before him and the other 
Members of the House: Is there anybody here so simple 
or so childish that in his own heart he believes that if the 
Democratic Party had a clean majority in the Seventy- 
second Congress of 10 or 15 Members you would ever find 
the gentleman from Georgia or the gentleman from Texas, 
or any other leading Member on that side of the House, 
rising in his seat at this time and demanding a liberaliza- 
tion of the rules? 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman flatters me by saying I am 
one of the leading Members, but I say here that I have 
said for many years that I believe the rules should be such 
that 100 Members of this House shall have the right to vote 
on any matter of public importance, and I favor it whether 
my party is in power or is in the minority, and I think 
there is a good chance of my party being in power in the 
next Congress. So I am generous in advocating it now. 
I say to the gentleman that in my judgment if he and other 
certain Republicans do not yield to a material liberalization 
of the rules his party will not be in power in the Seventy- 
second Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Can the gentleman point to a time when he 
ever introduced such a rule when his party was in power? 

Mr. CRISP. I came to the Sixty-third Congress, and in 
the Sixty-eighth Congress I advocated a discharge rule. 

Mr. SNELL. Was the Democratic Party in power then? 

Mr. CRISP. No. 

Mr. SNELL. That is what I said, when they were in 
power. I asked whether the gentleman can make the state- 
ment that he proposed that when his party was in power, 
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or whether any Member on his side proposed it? Of course, 
he can not, and he well knows it. 

Mr, LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The Democratic Party was in control 
in the Sixty-third, Sixty-fourth, and Sixty-fifth Congresses, 
and the gentleman from Georgia was a Member of those 
Congresses. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; but he was not anxious for a change 
of the rules then. 

I made a statement a while ago with respect to a speech 
made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], which 
was distributed among the Members of the House; at least 
I suppose it was distributed among the Members of the 
House because I received a copy of it. 

Mr. CRISP. If I may be permitted, I did have it sent 
to each Member of the House, and will send it to the Mem- 
bers elect. 

Mr. SNELL. The caption of this speech reads as follows: 

Liberalizing the rules of the House, destroying the autocratic 
power of the triumvirate—the Speaker, the majority leader, and 
the chairman of the Rules Committee—Making the Rules Com- 
mittee the servant and not the master of the House. 

This caption, in my judgment, is truly prophetic and 
fairly represents the entire speech. About three-fourths of 
the first line has to do with Eberalizing the rules of the 
House and the other four and a half lines are for the dis- 
tinct purpose of criticising the majority leadership of the 
House. 

Our friends on the Democratic side of late are having a 
great deal of trouble about the triumvirate on the Republi- 
can side of the House. Let me call your attention, gentle- 
men, to the fact that instead of a triumvirate on your side, 
if there is such a word you have oneumvirate,“ and the 
best part of it is he makes you like it; and there is not a 
single one of you who dares to raise his voice above a 
whisper in opposition to the czarlike rule of the leader of 
the minority at the present time. 

If there was ever a time when it was truly applicable 
under present conditions to use the statement, “ gentlemen 
living in glass houses should not throw stones,” it is now. 
You should clean up the organization on your own side 
before you spend any time cleaning up ours. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is not it a fact that during the time 
that Mr. Wilson was President Congress was merely a rub- 
ber stamp and was at all times subservient to his will? 

Mr. SNELL. I am willing to accept that. 

I have wondered what there is back of this speech. I 
have tried to find some reason for it, and the only reason 
I can find is that the Democratic minority is peeved on 
account of the fact that its harassing tactics have not 
broken down the Republican legislative program. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Let us now see what are the changes suggested. The first 
criticism the gentleman from Georgia makes in his change 
of the rules is relative to meetings of committees. It will 
not be necessary, I guess, to read what he said, as everyone 
is familiar with it. 

If I understand the rules of the House correctly, there is 
not a single thing in the rules that prohibits the majority 
members of any committee of the House doing every single 
thing that the gentleman from Georgia wants to have done. 
The gentleman can not get into any argument with me 
about giving the right to a majority, whether it is in the 
committee or in the House, to do anything that it wants to 
do. I always stand for majority rule, but the people criti- 
cising us want minority rule. I am perfectly willing that a 
majority of the members of any single committee shall have 
just as many meetings as they want and whenever they 
want, and as far as I understand the rules there is not a 
single thing in them that prohibits the majority of any one 
of the standing committees of this House passing rules that 
the committee shall meet any day they want to or every day 
in the week, and as far as I am concerned I am not opposed 
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to this. And let me say to the gentlemen from Georgia and 
to the gentlemen on the minority side of the House that the 
Rules Committee, which they claim is the most autocratic 
committee in this whole House, presided over by the most 
autocratic chairman, does not have any general meeting day, 
but we have more meetings every year than any other com- 
mittee of this House; and, furthermore, we have a larger 
percentage of our members in attendance at every meeting, 
and the chairman has never refused to call a meeting, even 
at the request of a minority of the committee, and he has 
done so several times at the request of one minority mem- 
ber. We are always willing to have a meeting of the Rules 
Committee and meet any proposition that comes before the 
committee. 

The gentleman from Georgia placed most stress on the 
discharge rule. This is probably the most important recom- 
mendation that the gentleman from Georgia has made. 

The present discharge rules require that a majority of 
the Members of the House shall sign a petition, to start with, 
that a majority of the Members of the House must support 
this by a teller vote, and that a majority of the Members 
must vote to discharge. The gentleman from Georgia pro- 
poses that 100 Members signing the petition will bring the 
matter before the House, and a majority of the Members 
present, a quorum being present, can discharge the commit- 
tee, and, in general, bring the matter before the House. 

My friends, I am not going to try to deceive any man in 
this House in regard to the present discharge rule. I know 
that it is a hard rule to work and it ought to be a hard 
rule to operate. When you discharge a committee from the 
consideration of the bill it is one of the most drastic meth- 
ods of procedure this House has ever undertaken, and it is 
always a very controversial and a very important piece of 
legislation. ~ 

We have always adopted the procedure of having legisla- 
tion first considered by a committee, and the committee 
report the same to the House with its recommendation, 
together with the reasons why the legislation should be 
passed or should not be passed. The House itself, under our 
system, largely depends on the report and the facts that 
have come out in committee hearings and the committee 
decision, and unless you want to change our whole system, 
unless you want to make confusion confounded on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, you should not change a 
part of the system. When you change the present pro- 
cedure rule to the petition system—and there is no one in 
the country that should be so opposed to the petition form 
of legislation as Members of Congress—you deliberately 
break down party control and responsibility and establish a 
bloc system, which every one of you have openly con- 
demned. When you advocate control of legislation by the 
100-petition plan, you advocate the turning of the normal, 
logical, orderly procedure of the House into a town meeting. 
Do not advocate something former experience has proven 
you can not do. i 

It is possible some Members may think that you should 
use the discharge rule more often than I do and want to 
make it some easier to work, but I am sure the common 
sense of this House will not allow you to use this new 
discharge rule against the Rules Committee and thereby 
destroy the very purpose for which the House itself created 
the Rules Committee, namely, to enable it to function as it 
wanted to at all times. 

Why, the best evidence I can bring before this House as 
to the real reasons why we should not change the discharge 
rule, why we should not make it easy to get matters onto 
the floor of the House that do not have the honest backing 
of the committee, is the exhibition that took place in the 
House day before yesterday. [Applause.] 

There was a controversial piece of legislation that was 
forced on the House by propaganda and against the honest 
conviction of members of the committee that considered it— 
and I consider myself partly culpable in this matter. That 
was never the honest view of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce when they put the legislation out. 
They “passed the buck” to the Rules Committee and we 
did not propose to stand for it. 
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The statement of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Connor] the other day is pretty near true, as far as the 
Rules Committee is concerned. We did not propose to take 
the responsibility and allow the individual Members to go 
back home and say, We were for the legislation, but this 
autocratic Rules Committee would not give it to us.” And 
the gentleman from Georgia says for the benefit of our con- 
stituents we should vote on all these controversial matters. 
I want to know how much information the people of Georgia 
received from the vote of the Georgia delegation on the 
Capper-Kelly bill on Thursday? You can not write legis- 
lation on the floor of the House and it has been demon- 
strated time and time again. 

Now, let us see something about the liberal discharge rule 
that was in vogue in the House of Representatives in the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Garner] and his spokesman, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Crisp] were in control. 

Let me read the real joker in the discharge rule. It 
starts out pretty good. Here is the real joker: 


All such motions shall be entered in the Journal and printed 
on a calendar to be known as the calendar of motions to discharge 


Here is the good part of it: 


After the Unanimous Consent Calendar shall have been called 
on any Monday and motions to suspend the rules have been dis- 
posed of, it shall be in order to call up any such motion which 
shall have been entered at least seven days prior thereto. 

When did you ever know the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
to be exhausted, and if it was, how long would it take the 
Speaker to recognize some one to suspend the rules on some 
innocuous bill? Here is another joker: : 

And no such motion shall be entertained as to a bill or joint 
resolution, the title of which contains more than 100 words. 

That is the discharge rule of the members of the minority 
when they were in absolute control of this Congress. Not 


:a chance in the world to use it and everyone knew it. Now, 


are these gentlemen more politically honest than they were 
in the Sixty-fifth Congress? Are they more interested in 
giving information to their constituents than they were 
then? I do not know; and I will leave that to you to 


answer. 


Here are other specific charges made by the gentleman 
from Georgia. He criticizes the passage of the tariff act. 
I really thank him for this, for it gives me another chance 
to show how mistaken he is in his facts. I want to read 
you what he says about it: 

The indefensible Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act was passed under a 
gag rule. The bill contains 434 pages, of which only 4 pages were 
read to the House for amendment, and of the 727 paragraphs, only 
6 were read and considered. 

The gentleman from Georgia knows better than the aver- 
age man in this House that it is absolutely physically im- 
possible to pass a general tariff revision without a special 
rule or to bind the Members of the majority by a caucus 
rule. In all the history of this Congress there has never been 
one passed by the Democrats or the Republicans under any 
other system, and he well knows there never will be. 

According to your own statement here, if it takes six or 
seven days to read 4 pages, how many would it take to read 
435 pages? Furthermore, if you pass a tariff bill without 
any restrictions, then every man in this House knows that 
it would take the entire session of Congress to consider one, 
and it would be impossible to consider any other legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr, MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 20 
minutes additional. 

Mr. SNELL. Here is another statement that the gentle- 


man made about consideration of the last tariff bill: 


Under the House gag rule the House disposed of all but seven 
of them in a block by one vote. The triumvirate permitted the 
House to vote individually on only seven of the Senate amend- 
ments, Can any red-blooded, patriotic, unbiased citizen stand for 


such things? 
Here is another time when, if the gentleman, had taken 
a little time to get some information, he would have found 
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that he was entirely wrong. The facts of the matter are 
that here was once when we had a Republican conference 
on the consideration of a tariff bill, and the rule that was 
presented or that the chairman of the Committee on Rules 
had in mind was thrown out of the window, and he reported 
to the House the rule that he was directed to report by the 
Republican conference by almost a unanimous vote. 

The gentleman finds a good deal of fault with the Rules 
Committee with regard to the Muscle Shoals conference re- 
port. I would like to have the gentleman tell me where the 
Republican Committee on Rules has any control over the 
conferees on any legislative question? 

Mr. CRISP. Does the gentleman desire me to answer him 
now? I hope to answer the gentleman later. 

Mr. SNELL. It does not make any difference to me when 
the gentleman answers me. 

Mr. CRISP. Then I shall do it now. I think the Rules 
Committee has the matter absolutely within its power to 
give the House an opportunity to deal with these conferees. 
After my speech on the floor of the House, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner] introduced the resolution that I 
used as an example, and it is now pending before the Rules 
Committee. If the Rules Committee will report that resolu- 
tion to the House, and it is privileged, then, if the House 
wants to, it can adopt it, and its adoption would discharge 
those conferees and direct the Speaker to appoint new ones. 

Mr. SNELL. There are 52 or 58 other resolutions of 
similar character before the Rules Committee at the present 
time. If the Rules Committee should start absorbing au- 
thority over legislative committees of this House, there 
would be real reason for the House rebelling against the 
authority of the Rules Committee. The gentleman knows 
very well, as every other Member of this House knows, that 
we have never tried to dictate to legislative committees, and 
if we did try it, there would be real reason for criticizing the 
members of the Rules Committee, and some of the first to 
criticize the Rules Committee would be some of the gentle- 
men to whom the gentleman from Georgia made reference, 
It is not one of our functions, and everyone knows it. 

Further on in his speech the gentleman from Georgia 
refers to the supreme control of the Rules Committee on 
measures before the House. I read exactly what he said: 

Under our present code of rules, the Rules Committee is in 
supreme control, the dictator, as to what measures the House shall 
be permitted to consider. It duly executes the decrees of the 
triumpirate. 

I am surprised that a gentleman with the experience in 
the House of Representatives and the knowledge of the rules 
that the gentleman from Georgia has should make such a 
statement. He evidently forgets that every one of the im- 
portant general appropriation bills from the Committee on 
Appropriations comes on the floor without regard to the 
Committee on Rules; that all matters affecting revenues and 
taxes of the country are privileged from the Ways and 
Means Committee; that certain bills are privileged from the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, the Public Lands Committee, 
the Committee on Accounts, and two or three other com- 
mittees which can report privileged legislation to the House. 

But in addition to that, he forgets that one day in every 
week is Calendar Wednesday and that any committee that 
has the call can bring before this House any legislation it 
sees fit to on that day, and the Rules Committee has nothing 
to do with it. 

To prove what I say I want to give now just a few figures 
on what has happened during the Seventy-first Congress up 
to the beginning of the third session. Up to December 1, 
1930, there were 927 measures passed in this House. There 
were 40 special rules granted, and several of them were for 
investigations that have not been considered, and some for 
one reason or another were not presented. Only 22 pieces of 
legislation in the first two sessions of the Seventy-first Con- 
gress were ever considered under special rules. That is less 
than 3 per cent of the legislation passed, and up to this 
time during the present session only two pieces of legislation 
have been considered under special rules. Is the gentleman's 
statement true or not? 
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Mr. KNUTSON. M. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And while the minority was in control of 
the House practically everything was considered under spe- 
cial rules. 

Mr. SNELL. I am speaking of what has happened that I 
know definitely about and which no one can dispute. The 
gentleman from Georgia in his speech several times referred 
to gag rules. I wish some one would tell me how a majority 
is going to gag itself to do something that the majority does 
not want to do. If some one can tell me how that can be 
done, there might be some time that I would like to use it. 
Every single recommendation made by the Rules Committee 
of this House must have the majority vote of the Members 
present before it takes effect. The Rules Committee can not 
make a start until that is done. 

The Rules Committee of this House, as far as it is able, 
tries to represent fairly what we think is the majority senti- 
ment of the House, notwithstanding everything that has 
been said against it during the eight years that I have been 
the chairman of it, as far as I can remember there has never 
been an unpleasant word uttered in the consideration of all 
of the controversial measures that have come before that 
committee. I have been on that committee with the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pou], when the gentleman 
from North Carolina was over me, with me, and under me; 
and I say without fear of contradiction that probably I have 
no better friend in the House of Representatives than the 
ranking Democrat on the Rules Committee, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Poul. I admit that this is a 
partisan committee and deals with many political questions, 
but we have tried to represent fairly the membership of the 
House and, furthermore, I think we know more about the 
majority sentiment of the House and what there is back of 
some of these propositions than many of you gentlemen do. 

It is very difficult for a man constituted as I am to take 
the pounding that the chairman of the Rules Committee 
receives on the floor of the House, when I know the Member 
is demagoguing. I know it, because time and time again 
he has come to me after he has made his statement and 
said: 

“Do not pay any attention to it. I did not mean it, 
but I was forced into this for political reasons, but for God’s 
sake, you stand up and do what is right.” 

I know that, and other individual members of this Rules 
Committee know it. I claim we represent the sentiment and 
we follow it, and when the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
CrisP] says we would not allow 80 per cent of the Members 
of this House to express their opinion on some controversial 
measure I claim that was a statement that was not true 
in practice or in fact. [Applause.] I want to say in pass- 
ing that I believe three-fourths of the resolutions coming 
from the Rules Committee are unanimous reports—Republi- 
cans and Democrats. So they must generally fairly repre- 
sent the prevailing opinion of the House. 

The rules of this House do not belong to me. I am in- 
tensely interested in the integrity of them. I plead with 
you, ladies and gentlemen of this House, before you tear 
down a structure that has been 150 years in the making, 
that has met every critical issue in our long legislative ex- 
perience, you at least stop, look, and listen. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL] has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five additional 
minutes to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will admit, because he is 
fair, that his Committee on Rules has power to present a 
rule that suspends all rules by its action? 

Mr. SNELL. I have never known that. Perhaps I am 
deficient in my knowledge, but I have been a member of 
that committee for 14 years and I do not know it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, except as to preventing one motion 
to recommit and to do away with Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. SNELL, I said I do not know it. That is the question 
the gentleman asked me. 


Mr, BLANTON. Except as to one motion to recommit and 
doing away with Calendar Wednesday, can you not bring in 
a rule here, when, adopted, that suspends all the other rules? 

Mr. SNELL. We can bring in a rule recommending that, 
but the House can accept it or not. 

Meeg BLANTON. Every rule you bring in here suspends the 
es. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, to a certain extent it does, but it has no 
power until it is affirmed by a majority vote of the Members 
of this House. The power is not in the Rules Committee 
itself and never has been. The power to do that is in the 
House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, I want to ask this question: Could 
not the gentleman’s committee, for instance, agree across the 
table on a resolution, not having been introduced through 
the basket, for instance, to suspend all immigration, and 
could you not present a rule and bring that proposal in here 
under a rule for consideration? 

Mr. SNELL. No; we could not, because we do not have 
jurisdiction over immigration matters. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman’s committee has the 
power to do it? 

Mr. SNELL. No, we have not, and the House would not 
stand for assuming any such power. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will show that in my time, because I 
have some time granted me under the District appropriation 
bill. I am going to show that. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman probably knows more about 
the powers of the Rules Committee than the chairman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know something about them, and I am 
going to show by the rules themselves that such power 
exists, and by the records that it has been exercised. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will-the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. Historically speaking, is it not just one gen- 
eration from the first great struggle on rules when we first 
heard about gag rule? Is it not a fact that the great 
Speaker, the Representative from Maine, was beaten by 
propaganda from the country on account of his method of 
procedure under rules of this House, and when he was de- 
feated a very eminent and a very able man succeeded him, 
and in the course of a few months he resorted to the same 
method of procedure, counting a quorum, and so on, that his 
distinguished predecessor, Speaker Reed, had been doing? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; and that gentleman, a great Speaker 
and the father of the present distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp], had the strictest rules of any Speaker 
in recent years, and his son helped him enforce them. 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to get some time to answer the 
gentleman from New York, if I can. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The gentleman has said that on account 
of our system we functioned by committees. I refer par- 
ticularly to committees which report bills out that go on 
the Private Calendar. Why is it that the leadership does 
not follow out the general rules of the House with reference 
to bills on the Private Calendar, rather than to permit some 
demagogue in the House to object and stop the considera- 
tion of a bill that has been reported unanimously by a 
committee or by a majority of the committee? 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, there are always propositions be- 
fore the leadership of the House to decide which is the more 
important at the time being. Whether it is a matter of 
public importance or a private measure. Perhaps they are 
sometimes wrong in their decisions, but as a usual thing 
they feel that as far as time permits we should take up the 
important public measures im preference to Private Calendar 
bills. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. If we would follow out the rules, there 
would be a Private Calendar call on Friday, and every bill 
would be voted on on its merits. 

Mr. SNELL. If we followed out that rule, we would not 
get very far and some important public business would be 
delayed, and as far as I know we have never adjourned be- 
cause we did not have anything to do. 
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Mr. ANDRESEN. Would it not be well to abrogate that 
rule? 

Mr. SNELL. That depends entirely on what the majority 
desires to do. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 
Applause. 

Mr. CRISP. Can the gentleman from Louisiana IMr. 
Sanpiin] give me some time? 

Mr. SANDLIN. I am sorry, but I have promised all the 
time. 

Mr. CRISP. In fairness it looks to me that I should be 
allowed to have time to answer the gentleman, 

Mr. SANDLIN. I have promised the time to other gentle- 
men. I regret it very much, but I certainly would be un- 
fair if I yielded time to the gentleman, unless the other 
gentlemen agree to it, if I took the time away from them. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrncs]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I want to invite attention 
to the words of warm commendation by the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Woop] on yesterday of 
President Cleveland’s veto message in 1887, I invite the 
attention of the House to the vote on that veto message, 
which will be found on page 1876 of the Record of February 
17, 1887. 

I find among the distinguished Republicans who voted 
to override the veto upon that occasion Boutelle, of Maine; 
Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois, afterwards Speaker of the 
House; Gallinger, afterwards a distinguished Senator; Goff, 
also, I think, afterwards promoted to the Senate; Grosvenor, 
from Ohio, a distinguished Republican; Hale, from Maine, 
afterwards promoted to the Senate; D. B. Henderson, from 
Iowa, afterwards Speaker of the House; Hon. William Mc- 
Kinley, afterwards President of the United States; Plumb, 
of Kansas, who was afterwards promoted to the United 
States Senate; Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, who was not only 
then the leader of the House but afterwards Speaker of the 
House; Warner, of Missouri, who was afterwards promoted 
to the United States Senate; and also J. B. Weaver, of Iowa, 
one of the leading Republicans in the House at that time. 

It appears, therefore, that the leading Republicans in the 
House at the time did not commend the position of the 
President as warmly as the present chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations does now. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, on the 4th day of De- 
cember last a bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
SHIPSTEAD, providing for a bond issue of a half-billion dollars, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to insure the early 
completion of our waterway-transportation system. 

On December 5, 1930, I introduced the same measure in 
the House. The Senate bill is No. 5082, and the House bill 
No. 14564. It has been referred to as the Shipstead-Mans- 
field bill. 

Senator SuipsreaD carefully prepared this measure along 
the lines of the Panama Canal bill, and its purpose is to 
guarantee completion within about five years of all water- 
way-navigation projects having congressional approval. 
This would include ports and harbors; inland waterways, 
both river and canal; intracoastal and connecting water- 
ways, connecting channels of the Great Lakes; and a 27-foot 
ship channel on the St. Lawrence from Lake Ontario down 
to the point where the river passes wholly within the juris- 
diction of Canada. 

The bill does not authorizesany increased indebtedness, 
expenditure or obligation of the United States. The expen- 
ditures to be made under it would eventually be made any- 
way, as they are to be confined to projects having congres- 
sional authorization. The chief purpose of the bill is to give 
to the people the early use of these waterways, and at less 
actual cost of construction than would be possible if the 
work were permitted to drag through a long period of years, 
as has been the custom. 
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Conservative estimates have shown that on account of the 
“ dribbling policy“ that was pursued with reference to many 
of our inland waters, the cost of improvement has been in- 
creased at least 40 per cent. The most notable examples of 
this policy are to be found in the Ohio River and the lower 
Missouri River improvements. 

These rivers in a way were under navigation more than a 
hundred years ago. Congress commenced their improve- 
ment in an early day, though a comprehensive plan was not 
adopted until 1910. At that time a 9-foot channel was 
adopted for the Ohio from Pittsburgh to Cairo, to be ob- 
tained by locks and dams, and a 6-foot channel for the Mis- 
souri below Kansas City by dikes and revetments. 

Congress also attempted to fix a time limit for the com- 
pletion of these projects, the act fixing a period of 10 years 
for the Missouri and 12 years for the Ohio. Now, after a 
period of 20 years, both are still uncompleted, though the 
Ohio was formally opened to through navigation in 1929. 
The last Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers shows the 
Ohio now to be practically completed, and the Missouri 
70 per cent completed. 

The estimates of cost for these projects in 1910, if com- 
pleted within the time limits fixed, were $63,000,000 for the 
Ohio and $20,000,000 for the Missouri. The expenditures 
actually made since then, under the “ dribbling ” policy car- 
ried out, have been approximately $100,000,0000 for the Ohio 
and a little over $39,000,000 for the Missouri. 

Within the past few years the work has been prosecuted 
vigorously, but for many years previously the appropriations 
were insufficient even to salvage uncompleted structures be- 
gun under previous appropriations. Millions of dollars were 
used for mere salvaging purposes and for maintenance of 
idle and costly equipment. Under a bond issue, as now 
proposed, the Ohio and lower Missouri River improvements 
could easily have been completed in time for their use during 
the World War, and at a cost reasonably within the esti- 
mates made in 1910. 

Aside from relieving congestion and relieving the people 
from excessive freight rates, our principal rivers, properly 
improved, would also constitute a great military asset in 
time of war. The railway congestion that existed at the 
time of our entry into the World War should still be fresh 
in the minds of the people. All railroads leading to the port 
of New York and other important ports, as well as all port 
terminal facilities, were blocked for many months with sev- 
eral hundred thousand cars loaded with munitions of war 
which could not reach the docks for shipment overseas. 

This was the condition that rendered Federal operation of 
the railroads necessary. If the Ohio and lower Missouri 
projects had been completed and open to commerce at that 
time, this congestion would not have occurred. 

The lower Mississippi was in a way open to navigation at 
the time of the war, but practically all floating craft had 
been driven from it under the long and relentless war of the 
railroads. All available equipment was taken over and 
assembled by the Government. One of the first cargoes to 
reach tide water was a flotilla of flat boats, towed by the 
steam tug Sprague, from Cairo to New Orleans. 

This cargo contained 56,000 tons of coal for the Navy and 
merchant ships engaged in overseas service. The fleet that 


carried it covered 12 acres of water, and it was the largest 


cargo ever propelled under a single power in any country 
or upon any water. It constituted more than 11 ocean ship 
cargoes of 5,000 tons each. This is a fair illustration of 
what can be accomplished on our rivers. 

When the 1910 river and harbor bill, embracing the Ohio 
and Missouri River projects, was under consideration in the 
Senate, Senator Burton, doubtless our foremost authority on 
river and harbor matters, fought the bill with all the vigor 
he possessed. His minority report in the Senate against the 
bill contained this apt declaration: 


The most glaring defect in methods as exemplified in the bill is 
the “dribbling policy” of partial appropriations for a 


making 
multitude of improvements without provision for completion. 


As viewed in the light of subsequent history, that state- 
ment is indeed prophetic. Senator Burton of course, did 
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not contemplate a bond issue to guarantee the early com- 
pletion of the Ohio and Missouri river projects. He wanted 
them eliminated entirely, doubtless believing they would 
never be completed under the provisions of the bill. 

While the bill contained a declaration for their comple- 
tion in 12 and 10 years, respectively, yet there were no means 
provided to enforce it. The financing was to be left to the 
future Budgets and future Congresses. Under a like pro- 
vision the Panama Canal might not yet have been completed. 

The engineers report that we now have authorized and 
uncompleted projects aggregating about.a half billion dol- 
lars. Other projects are being added by each recurring 
river and harbor bill, adding probably from thirty to forty 
million dollars annually. It also requires approximately 
$20,000,000 a year for the maintenance of our ports and 
navigable waters, and each succeeding project, upon com- 
pletion, adds to this maintenance cost. 

Our annual appropriations in recent years for all these 
purposes combined have been ranging from fifty to sixty 
million dollars. If we are to be limited to these amounts, 
one-third of which is to be first deducted for maintenance 
purposes, it is very evident that it will be many years be- 
fore practical navigation can be extended to our major 
inland waters. 

Included in our uncompleted authorizations are such im- 
portant projects as the deepening of the connecting chan- 
nels of the Great Lakes; the Illinois River connection with 
Lake Michigan; intracoastal waterways, Atlantic and Gulf; 
and such important rivers as the Tennessee, the James, the 
Allegheny, the Kanawha, the upper Mississippi, and the 
upper Missouri. 

These projects alone involve ultimate expenditures of over 
$300,000,000 and embrace more than 2,000 miles of naviga- 
ble channels. Other equally important rivers may soon be 
added. The question is, How long are we willing to wait 
for the completion of these waterways and what price are 
we willing to pay for the delay? 

We are now confronted with a renewed fight from the 
railroads, which seemed to have been dormant for several 
years. It was railroad influences principally that delayed 
the Ohio and Missouri River improvements. The railway 
executives are now more thoroughly organized than ever 
before in their fight against inland water transportation. 
Announcements to this effect have recently been made by 
a number of them. Their power and influence are as great 
as they have ever been. 

A number of briefs and letters of protest against this 

bill, evidently prepared under the direction of railway au- 
thority, but purporting to emanate from other sources, have 
recently been sent out, quite a lot of which has been mailed 
to members of Congress. The railways, of course, hope to 
defeat the bond issue, and then have reduced to a minimum 
the annual appropriations for river and harbor improve- 
ments. If successful, there will be but very little money 
available from year to year to be expended on our major 
inland waters. 

Mr. W. R. Dawes, president of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, in a speech in St. Louis on November 24, last, quotes 
from a speech recently made by Mr. Elisha Lee, vice presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, upon the waterway ques- 
tion. Extracts are as follows: 

From this time on, if I correctly interpret the spirit of my 
colleagues, there is to be a change in the air. The railroads, 


their stockholders, their employees, and the managements have 
rights and we are going to fight for them with the best that is 
in us. 


Further, he says: 

There are ways in which business itself has repeated oppor- 
tunities to lend the railroads greatly needed help. A most im- 
portant one would be by concertedly refraining from efforts to 
pull down specific rates for competitive advantage. Still another 


would be by registering disapproval of competition against the 
railroads which is not self-sustaining or depends on subsidies. 


These declarations mean, of course, that the railroads pro- 
pose to organize their stockholders, owners, and employees, 
as well as business interests generally into their common 
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cause. If they succeed it will, of course, have a tremendous 
weight and influence. 

Our inland waterways have had a hard battle from the 
beginning. Practically all of the early canals fell into the 
hands of the railways and were junked. Various courses 
have been pursued by the railroads with reference to river 
transportation. In some instances steamboats were pur- 
chased by the railways and soon scrapped. In others cut- 
throat rates were applied which made it impossible for the 
boats to compete. Such cutthroat rates were frequently far 
below the actual cost of transportation, but the railroads 
doubtless soon made it back, with interest, after killing off 
the competition. 

In 1907 President Roosevelt appointed a distinguished 
commission known as the Inland Waterways Commission to 
investigate and report a comprehensive plan for the improve- 
ment of our rivers. The late Senator Burton, then a Mem- 
ber of the House and chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, was appointed chairman of this commission. 
The other members were Senator Newlands, Senator Warner, 
Senator Bankhead, Gen. Alexander MacKenzie, Mr. W. J. 
McGee, Mr. F. H. Newell, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, and Hon. 
Herbert Knox Smith. 

It would be hard for anyone to select a more competent 
commission for that purpose or one more free from prejudice 
toward the railroads. Our river transportation, which had 
previously been of large proportions, was at that time at 
perhaps its lowest ebb in our recent history. This act of 
President Roosevelt was the beginning of its renaissance, 
and it has ever since been on the upgrade—chief credit to, 
Mr. Roosevelt. After making a thorough study of the rivers 
of this country and of Europe, the commission made its 
report. The message of President Roosevelt in transmitting 
this report to Congress contained the following characteristic 
statements: ý : 

Our river are better adapted to the needs of the people 
than those of any other country. In extent, distribution, naviga- 
bility, and ease of use they stand first. Yet the rivers of no other 
civilized country are so poorly developed, so little used, or play 
so small a part in the industrial life of the nation as those of the 
United States. In view of the use made of rivers elsewhere, the 
failure to use our own is astonishing, and no thoughtful man can 
believe that it will last. The accompanying report indicates clearly 
the reasons for it and the way to end it. 

The commission finds that it was ted railroad competi- 
tion which prevented or destroyed the development of commerce 
on our inland waterways. The Mississippi, our greatest natural 
highway, is a case in point. At one time the traffic upon it was 
without a rival in any country. The report shows that commerce 
was driven from the Mississippi by the railroads. While produc- 
tion was limited, the railways, with their convenient terminals, 
gave quicker and more satisfactory service than the waterways. 
Later they prevented the restoration of river traffic by keeping 
down their rates along the rivers, recouping themseives by higher 
charges elsewhere. They also acquired water fronts and terminals 
to an extent which made water competition impossible. Through- 
out the country the railways have secured such control of canals 
and steamboat lines that to-day inland waterway transportation 
is largely in their hands. This was natural and doubtless in- 
evitable under the circumstances, but it should not be allowed to 
continue unless under careful Government regulation. 

Comparatively little inland freight is carried by boat which is 
not carried a part of its journey by rail also. As the report shows, 
the successful development and use of our interstate waterways 
will require intelligent regulation of the relations between rail 
and water traffic. When this is done the railways and waterways 
will assist instead of injuring each other. Both will benefit, but 
the chief benefit will accrue to the people in general through 
quicker and cheaper transportation. 

The President’s message was fully borne out by the report 
of the Inland Waterways Commission accompanying it. It 
showed a long list of waterway casualties brought about by 
the unfair methods of the railroads in their desperate efforts 
to secure a monopoly of transportation facilities. 

This renewed fight of the railroads, coming at this time, 
when public interest in river improvement is more manifest 
than it has been in half a century, is unfortunate for the 
country at large. It is particularly unfortunate for those 
who reside in the interior and who are at the mercy of the 
railroads. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. It may be I have missed a part of 
the gentleman’s figures, as I came in just a minute or two 
after he commenced his remarks. What is the total amount 
proposed in the bond issue your bill provides for? i 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A half billion dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. To what extent will that go in com- 
pleting our river-improvement system? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It will complete all that is now au- 
thorized and a little bit more, perhaps. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. About what would be the annual 
amount required to maintain the system after it is once 
completed? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is a little short of $20,000,000 a 
year for the maintenance of all completed rivers, harbors, 
and other waterways at present. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It costs $20,000,000 now to maintain 
what we have? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Nearly $20,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. What will tt cost acquinlly to minis 
tain the system after it has been completed? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It will be $25,000,000 or $30,000,000; 
perhaps more. I have not had the figures checked up, but it 
would be $30,000,000 ↄr more, possibly. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CULKIN. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas whether or not this $500,000,000 in projects has had 
the approval of the engineers? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They have all had the approval of the 
engineers and all have had the approval of Congress and 
have been authorized. 

Mr. CULKIN. Those projects have largely come under 
the eye of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Many of them. 

Mr. CULKIN. In his judgment they are all sound eco- 
nomically? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have no doubt of it. As to those 
that are not sound, the engineers have it within their power 
under the present law not to allot the money. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman has spoken of propaganda 
being urged against waterways by the railroads. One of the 
cries is that there is a considerable element of pork in the 
situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. That cry, I assume, the gentleman believes 
is false and specious? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That cry is misunderstood. There 
may have been pork at one period of our history, but it is 
not possible under present law. 

Mr. CULKIN. At the time the river and harbor bill came 
in the cry went out to the country from the floor here that 
there was certain pork in the pending bill, and I assume the 
gentleman believes and is willing to state that that cry came 
from Members who were disappointed in not getting certain 
projects in the bill and from certain uninformed sources. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Absolutely from those who wanted to 
create a prejudice against it or from those who were thor- 
oughly and totally misinformed. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman believes that of this 
$500,000,000 in projects little if any of it is unsound eco- 
nomically and that it will result in great advantage to the 
people if carried out. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It will largely extend navigation 
throughout the Missouri River, the Mississippi River, the 
Tennessee River, the Kanawha River, the Allegheny River, 
and such projects as those which, in my judgment, the 
people of the United States stand more in need of than any 
other great internal improvement that can be made. 

Mr. CULKIN. I think the gentleman indorsed the eco- 
nomic soundness of the taking over of the Oswego and 
Erie Canals. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. I assume the gentleman is of the same 
opinion on that proposition. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I have not changed my mind. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Does any of this $500,000,000 authoriza- 
tion for the improvement of rivers, for which the gentle- 
man is contending, include estimates for the construction 
of reservoirs on the Ohio and Missouri Rivers? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; it does not include that. They 
are matters which would come up under flood control and 
are propositions not included in this bond issue. This is 
for navigation only. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I admit that more properly it would 
come under flood control; nevertheless, had we a system 
of reservoirs in the Missouri and Ohio Valleys it would 
make the streams navigable almost from the source of the 
Ohio and the Missouri to the Mississippi River and reduce 
the probabilities of floods throughout the country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The gentleman is perhaps correct 
upon that point, but I have not the time to discuss it in 
this connection. 

Mr, MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MICHSNER. Of course we have great respect for the 
gentleman’s judgment and consider him one of the best- 
posted men on the committee. Is it his judgment that if 
the Government of the United States and the Government 
of Canada can agree on the St. Lawrence waterway that we 
may get a favorable report from his committee? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It doubtless would not come before my 
committee, because that is foreign water. When the Panama 
Canal was under consideration it was before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and my judgment is 
that the St. Lawrence through Canada would also go to that 
committee and not to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
I will state, however, that as far as I am concerned I voted 
in the committee and on the floor of the House for a 27-foot 
ship channel on the St. Lawrence from Lake Ontario down 
to the point where the river passes entirely out of our juris- 
diction, and that was a 2-foot greater depth than that 
recommended by the Hoover commission. 

Mr. CULKIN. May I again interrupt the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. Is it not true that deepeniug this channel 
between Lake Ontario and Ogdensburg is really the initial 
step in the construction of the St. Lawrence canal? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. That is a part of it, and without that 


you can not have a ship channel there. 

Mr. CULKIN. And as the gentleman understands the 
temper of the present Rivers and Harbors Committee, the 
committee is in favor of carrying out the St. Lawrence 
project? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is no prejudice, I will say, in the 
present committee against the St. Lawrence River improve- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the gentleman from Ohio. 

The people of the interior must have access to the ocean 
and to world markets. Many farm products will not now 
bear the cost of transportation by rail. Shall we refuse to 
give them cheaper transportation by water wherever it is 
practical to do so? If wheat now has to be fed to cattle and 
hogs or burned in a furnace as fuel because it can not bear 
the cost of transportation by rail, wherein are the railroads 
injured if such commodities move by water? 

But, on the other hand, suppose the waterway transporta- 
tion did injure the business of the railroads, as they claim. 
Shall we continue to inflict a greater injustice upon a larger 
number of people in order to increase the business of a much 
smaller number, who have a guarantee of reasonable profits 
under the law? 

There is but little truth in the contention of the railroads 
with reference to waterways. The uncontradicted statistics 
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show that wherever traffic has been moved by water success- 
fully and in large quantities it has invariably caused devel- 
opment in trade and industry that have greatly increased 
the business and profits and prosperity of railroads. While 
it has taken from them certain lines of traffic, it has built 
up for them in return other lines of trade which in many 
instances have been far more profitable to the roads. 

Under the bond issue, as proposed in this bill, practically 
all of our most needed waterway improvements can be made 
and completed within about five years. It will give the peo- 
ple the early use of these transportation facilities, and, as 
compared with the past, result in a financial saving to the 
Government of about $200,000,000 on the cost of construction. 
It will also afford work for a great army of men, about 
five millions of whom, as shown by recent surveys, are now 
without employment. [Applause.] : 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ]. 

Mr. ARENTZ. My friends, I am taking this opportunity, 
through the kindness of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Murpry], who has yielded me two minutes, to bring before 
the House the wording of a resolution adopted by the Ne- 
vada Assembly and Senate respecting cash payment of the 
surrender value of adjusted-service certificates, and also a 
resolution adopted by the Lovelock Post of the American 
Legion, reading as follows: 

Lovxrock, Nxv., January 31, 1931. 
Hon. SAMUEL ARENTZ, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

This post of the American Legion, Department of Nevada, ear- 
nestly requests your support of bill relative payment bonus certifi- 
cates in full membership of Post 80, and entire membership unani- 
mous in soliciting your support to this end. We all feel the need 
for advantages that would be derived by a full-faced cash settle- 
ment, and we again ask your support in this matter. 

Lovetock Post, No. 6, AMERICAN LEGION, 
E. WaLLace, Commander. 

I may say that the resolution adopted by the legislature 
was inserted in the Recorp yesterday by Senator ODDIE, and 
because of that I shall not introduce it here, because I do 
not believe the Record should be cluttered up with dupli- 
cations. l 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What does the resolution do? 

Mr. ARENTZ. The resolution asks for the cash payment 
of the present surrender value of the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates, and I am merely bringing these two resolutions to 
the attention of the House, when, as a matter of fact, I 
have letters and resolutions of the same purport from about 
all the posts of the State of Nevada. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I propose to address myself to the bill under consideration 
this afternoon; but first I wish to pay a compliment to the 
members of the committee, who have given such intimate 
attention to the details of legislative expenditures. One of 
the items which appears in the bill is the item for contin- 
gent expenses. 

May I explain that the contingent fund of the House and 
of the Senate has no protection whatever from any other 
division of the Government. It is not subject to the veto 
of the President. It is not subject to the scrutiny of the 
auditor’s office or of the office of the Comptroller General, 
Mr. McCarl, or of the Bureau of the Budget. In other 
words, it only has the honor of the Members themselves and 
the attention of the Committee on Accounts of the House 
to protect the fund from raids or contemplated raids, ex- 
travagancies, or unnecessary expenditures. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Does the House committee have any 
jurisdiction over the special funds created in the Senate for 
investigation purposes? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I am coming to that. . 

The Committee on Accounts, I am glad to say for the 
membership of the House, is called upon very, very seldom 
to correct errors or mistakes or to protect the fund from 
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abuse on the part of Members of the House. There are 
occasions when a new Member, who is not familiar with the 
rules or regulations or the proceedings of the committee, 
unconsciously transgresses when he has no intention of 
going beyond his rights or privileges. 

Furthermore, an interim committee is appointed at the 
close of every session and sits through adjournment, through 
recess, at all times as a committee of the House on the job, 
looking after the affairs of the Congress in the House, even 
though the rest of you may be on vacation. This committee 
consists of the chairman, the ranking member from the 
minority, and à third member of the Committee on Accounts. 
As a matter of fact, this committee consists of one member 
alone, because it is very difficult to get the members to- 
gether during a period when the House is not in session. 

Now, this committee has been criticized at times for a too 
careful policy, may I put it, in protecting the contingent fund 
of the House from inadvertent or prearranged raids. Dur- 
ing my service on this committee, running over a period of 
10 years, I do not know of a single occasion where the 
chairman of the committee or a member of the interim com- 
mittee when called to Washington during adjournment or 
recess, has charged against the contingent fund the expenses 
of his trip to Washington. I am positive that he has never 
charged for subsistence while in Washington, and in spite 
of the fact that he may be here on public business. 

For my guidance, for my information, I would like to have 
an expression of opinion from the House or from the press or 
from the public as to whether we are to be bound by the 
ethics—and I may say the honesty—of our Members, or 
whether we are privileged to expend public funds in the 
way and manner shown by a recent report published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record on Thursday last by an extraor- 
dinary committee of the Congress, which has charged up 
large sums for sustenance while holding hearings in Wasi- 


ington. 

This report from the Committee on Appropriations carries 
an item for expense of inquiries and investigation ordered 
by another body—$250,000. 

I have not been able to get all the figures I desired, but I 
find for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, there has been 
appropriated for this purpose $250,000. For 1930, $250,000, 
and for this year, $350,000, and I find in the deficiency ap- 
propriation bills other sums which brings the total up to a 
staggering amount. Over a million and a half dollars has 
been appropriated for special investigations that have led 
nowhere, have accomplished nothing, and have given the 
taxpayers of this country not a single dollar in return. 
(Applause.] 

The latest example of this, and I think the most flagrant 
one, is an appropriation of $2,500 from the contingent fund 
for the purpose of employing an attorney to bring quo war- 
ranto proceedings to prosecute either the President of the 
United States or the Government of the United States, I do 
not know which, to save somebody’s face. 

The ridiculousness of this amount and this proposition 
is in part that it was stated that it was nothing more than a 
gesture—a gesture that costs the people, the taxpayers, 
$2,500. 

Just think of the talent there is in this House and the 
other body of a legal character, and tell me if one of them 
could be hired for such an important case for $2,500. Two 
thousand five hundred dollars would be a gift to some 
embryo law student or some cheap attorney to take a case 
of such great importance if it were not a gesture. 

I find in the report to which I have referred some con- 
tradictions in figures which are rather interesting. For 
instance, on page 3442, an item for reimbursement for ex- 
penses of travel from the State of Washington, including 
Pullman charges. Spokane to Washington and return, $355 
for transportation. At the time this trip was taken there 
was a round-trip rate over all transcontinental roads for 
$130 clear across the continent. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Was this for a Member of the House? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. The round trip $130, with per- 
haps an additional $50 for Pullman, plus tips to the porters, 
a difference of $175. 
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Another item I find concerning my own State. By the 
way, they spent about $2,200 on an investigation trip to Bos- 
ton. I did not know that there was a single thing in ques- 
tion, or a single thing to be accomplished by that trip. 
One investigator travels from Washington to Boston and 
return and puts in a bill of approximately $75 for transporta- 
tion. Another one who made a stop-over in New York puts 
in a bill for approximately $50. As a matter of fact, on the 
“Senator,” an extra-fare train, including chair accommo- 
dations, round-trip fare from Washington to Boston is 
approximately $50. Of course, I know how the item of $75 
was incurred. The investigator hired a drawing room or a 
stateroom and went in style at the expense of the taxpayer. 

I have been a Member of this body for 10 years. I have 
been required to make many trips between Boston and 
Washington, but I never yet have had a stateroom. I can 
not afford it. These hirelings, however, apparently can 
afford to travel in a style to which I am not accustomed. 

I do not question the honesty of this report in any way, 
shape, or form, but I do question the ethics and I do ques- 
tion the judgment of allowing a relative of one of the 
members of this committee 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend. The 
Chair is obliged by parliamentary precedent to protect Mem- 
bers of the other branch from any statements in this body 
impugning motives or criticizing their action. The Chair 
finds himself somewhat embarrassed by the fact that before 
the committee is a bill containing appropriations for the 
contingent fund of the Senate. In view of that fact he is 
inclined to permit a greater latitude than would be permitted 
in the ordinary course of affairs. The Chair, however, cau- 
tions the gentleman from Massachusetts that he is treading 
close to the line when he animadverts upon the conduct of 
a Senator. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I hope I shall not 
transgress the rules of the House. May I put a hypothetical 
question to the Chair? As chairman of the Committee on 
Accounts, having in charge the contingent fund of this 
House, would I be justified in transferring that power to a 
close relative of my own in order that he might audit the 
bills and report upon the expenditures of a number of as- 
sistants which might have been necessary in the prosecution 
of the business of the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. Whatever may be the view of the 
Chair upon that question, he is obliged to say that it is not 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts yield to me to make a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; though I do not think it should 
come out of my time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that the 
observations just made by the present occupant of the chair 
raise a question of far greater importance than the approach 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] to a 
violation of the rules of the House. Does the Chair hold 
that a Member having the floor is subject to the guidance 
of the Chair in the observance of the rules? I think that 
is very important. If the gentleman transgresses the rules, 
of course, a point of order would lie. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the benefit of the gentleman the 
Chair will read part of one paragraph in Jefferson’s 
Manual: 

Therefore it is the duty of the House, and more particularly of 
the Speaker, to interfere immediately and not to permit expres- 
sions to go unnoticed which may give a ground of complaint to 
the other House and introduce proceedings and mutual accusa- 
tions between the two Houses which can hardly be terminated 
without difficulty and disorder. 

“The Chair does not recall any other place in parliamentary 
Jaw where it is clearly set forth that it is more particu- 
larly ” the duty of the presiding officer to protect the orderly 
transaction of business. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not to await a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. And not to await a point of order. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, may I present a par- 
liamentary inquiry? Another one of the duties of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Accounts is to carefully examine 
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the returns made by the Members as to railroad fare be- 
tween their places of residence and Washington, in order 
that we may determine the amount of mileage to which a 
Member is entitled. Would the chairman of the Committee 
on Accounts be justified in routing a Member from Island 
Pond, Vt., to Chicago by way of Glacier National Park, 
Mont., and a return to Island Pond, Vt., by the way of Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich.? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels constrained to rule 
also that that is not a 2 inquiry. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, it is not parliamentary 
inquiry, and to do as I suggest is not honest. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman has been admonished by 
the Chair that he is approaching the border line pretty 
closely. Will he not just get on the line and proceed right 
in the middle of it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. This contingent fund of which I speak, 
it will be seen, has its origin in the House. This money is 
not picked off trees; it is taken from the pockets of the 
taxpayers. As a matter of courtesy and necessity this com- 
mittee and this House in its legislative appropriation bill 
provides for a fund for the use of another body. There is 
no rule of either body which protects that fund. As I said 
before, it can not be protected by the veto power, it can 
not be protected through the office of General McCarl or 
the Budget. Every executive department of the Government 
is limited in the amount per diem of expenditures which its 
agents may spend during an investigation or while on Gov- 
ernment business, and the Comptroller General refuses to 
allow any expenditures in excess of $6, $8, or $10 a day, as 
the law provides. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman advise use as to 
who it is? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I regret that the rules of the House do 
not allow that. 


Mr. AND Does the gentleman intimate that 
Members of House have violated the rules? 
Mr, UND. Oh, no; far from it. 


Mr. PARKS. I want to say to the distinguished gentleman 
that every man in this House appreciates the valuable service 
that he is rendering and how futile his efforts are, but I say 
to him that after the 4th of March he will have a strong 
ally over here to see that it shall not be done any more. 

Mr. PURNELL. Of course, the gentleman from time to 
time may properly refer to the pages in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 29 for the guidance of Members. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. In response to the gentleman 
from Tennessee, I refer the gentleman to page 3439 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 29, 1931. 

I would refer you again to page 3454, to the item at the 
top of the page. I would call attention to the fact that a 
certain employee of this committee had the expenditure of 
$25,000 or the validating of accounts amounting to $25,000. 
Most of this was for traveling, subsistence, quite a generous 
sum, to my surprise, for newspapers, showing, of course, that 
the committee was aware of the value of publicity or was 
very much interested in the reports which newspapers might 
have made with reference to their activities. I also notice 
there are several items which extend over Sunday, trips from 
this point to that point, and in looking up the records I find 
that some of them must have been trips for employees who 
may have been in Chicago or Fargo or somewhere in North 
America back home to stay over Sunday and make the re- 
turn trip on Monday. It occurred to me yesterday when 
my good friends on the Democratic side of the House were 
trying to do a kindly deed, that perhaps it would not have 
been a bad idea if they had suggested as an amendment to 
relieve unemployment that the $25,000,000 which was under 
consideration be given to such a committee as this for ex- 
penditure. [Applause and laughter.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts 10 additional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. It is very difficult, in the type in which 
the report is printed, to follow it closely and analyze it 
properly. Then, too, I am greatly embarrassed and handi- 
capped, for I am unable in my usual manner to express my 
indignation and to bring to the attention of the Members 
some of the evils which have grown up through the custom 
of having a special, extraordinary committee investigate 
everything that comes up that happens to meet with the 
disapproval of some one Member of Congress. 

We have in our midst not one alone, but one of eight lady 
Members. I knew she was a live wire, but I did not realize 
for a minute it would cost almost half of $100,000 for this 
committee to keep up witn her in taxicabs out in the State 
of Illinois. That is what they spent, almost half of that in 
investigating this Member and trying to find out what she 
did with her own money during the primaries in that State. 
This Congress has absolutely nothing to do with the pri- 
maries in the State of Illinois, and this committee had no 
right to make such an investigation at the expense, not 
only of the taxpayers of my State, but the taxpayers of 
Illinois as well. I have more respect for a man or woman 
who spends his or her own money, no matter if it amounts 
to a million dollars, for the purpose of being elected than 
I have for a Member of Congress who would try, and who 
succeeded apparently, to get his publicity through the 
Treasury of the United States. [Applause.] 

That is all this has amounted to—publicity, publicity; and 
it is publicity that does not reflect credit upon the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman inform us who 
he is speaking about at this time? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, the gentleman is not a Yankee, 
but he can guess. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Is it not rather a laudable 
example for any lady past middle life to spend some of her 
funds trying to get into the “old ladies’ home” to end her 
days? [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think it would have my commenda- 
tion much quicker than a taxicab bill for one day in the 
city of Boston, for one member of this committee, $50. 
What did he do with a taxicab which would cost $50? He 
must have bought the whole outfit. One can walk around 
Boston quicker than he can ride in a taxi. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman please make that state- 
ment again? I did not understand it clearly. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. One member put in a bill, or there is 
an item here for $50 for a taxicab for one day in Boston. 

SNELL. For one man for one day? 
UNDERHILL. For one man one day. 
PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
UNDERHILL. I yield. 
PURNELL. What is the page number, please? 
UNDERHILL. Page 3446. 
McREYNOLDS. Give us his name. We will find it. 
PARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 
. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. PARKS. Was that an empty taxicab? 
anything in that taxicab? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, one man was in it. I do not 
know whether anybody else was or not. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. In all seriousness, is the 
date on which that taxicab was used given in the Recorp? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I do not know. I will place it in the 
Recorp if I can locate it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Was that the fresh-air taxicab? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. One thing I recollect about the Fresh 
Air Taxicab Co. is Andy sitting down at the desk writing 
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one million, two million, three million, nine million, ten 
million, and, gentlemen, it did not mean anything, and this ' 
does not mean a thing only millions of the people’s money 
wasted on useless investigations. 

When I have withstood the kindly criticism of my col- 
leagues because I have tried to protect the Treasury, because 
I have tried to protect the contingent fund, when I see this 
willful extravagance, this willful waste, I would use stronger 
language if I dared. When I see that going on I say what 
is the use of any one man in this House trying to save this 
money and trying to be economical and at the same time 
efficient and fair, even though he has the moral support of 
99 per cent of the Members. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman’s remarks thus far have 
been addressed to one particular investigation. Has the 
gentleman any views to express upon the practice of ap- 
pointing special committees to do anything and everything? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Can the gentleman tell me one single 
thing that has come out of any one of these special investi- 
gations that have been held during the last two years? 
Not a thing. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I wanted the gentleman to state his views. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. My views are what I said in the first 
place. They accomplish nothing and get nowhere. 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. I notice in going over the report to which the 
gentleman has referred a considerable number of charges 
for unfranked telegrams. As I understand it, any telegram 
on official business may be franked, may it not? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It may. 

Mr. FORT. Therefore an unfranked telegram charged to 
the Government must have been a personal message? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. it must have been. Let me make this 
statement with reference to telegrams. The Committee on 
Accounts asked the Members, through a personal communi- 
cation, if they would observe the ethics of the telegram frank 
and confine their telegrams to official business. Since that 
time there have not been a half dozen telegrams from all the 
435 Members coming into our office which have transgressed 
the ethics of the rule which limits telegrams to official busi- 
ness. [Applause.] 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Oftentimes the telegrams referred to are 
official in fact. I remember that the gentleman brought 
certain telegrams to my attention. The legislation was 
pending; the Senators had the privilege of sending telegram 
after telegram regardless of length, yet the Member from 
Nevada in the House could not send any because the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts said, No; they are not official; 
you have to pay for them.” It seems to me that is not fair. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. May I say that the Member from 
Nevada paid $75 like a gentleman for telegrams about which 
there was some question as to whether they were official or 
unofficial, and I commend him for it. If such telegrams are 
sent out, they are simply sent for personal publicity. The 
press gallery takes care of news items. Why should any 
Member of this House or the other body send to all the 
newspapers in his district a telegram to the effect that he 
had taken a prominent part in the passage of this, that, or 
some other legislation? That is not official. That is politi- 
cal or personal publicity. - 

I have this suggestion to offer the chairman of this sub- 
committee, in whom I have the greatest confidence and 
whom I commend: Does the gentleman think it is possible 
for his committee to carry a limitation in this bill which 
would provide that no part of this sum shall be used for 
the employment of an attorney for quo warranto proceed- 
ings or for the purpose of hiring pseudodetectives to chase a 
Member of Congress around the country or for any other 
purpose than that which we might designate in this body as 
a legitimate purpose? We have had investigating commit- 
tees in this body; they have not spent all of their appro- 
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priations, all credit to them for that. [Applause.] What 
they did spend was economical and productive of informa- 
tion which was a benefit to Congress and to the people of the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I propose to discuss the Hidden Mystery, or Who 
Skulldugged Muscle Shoals in Conference. I[Laughter. ] 

On the 6th day of January of this year it became my 
painful duty, after recovering from a long illness, to have 
to inform this House about the proceedings in conference 
on Muscle Shoals. I told this House on that occasion that 
one-third of a sentence kept down an agreement between 
the House and the Senate, and that one-third of a sentence 
was the power of the board or the President to build trans- 
mission lines to transmit the surplus power from the Gov- 
ernment’s dams at Muscle Shoals. One of the gentlemen 
Mr. Wonznachl, who was standing out for that, read over 
the Recorp, and the next day went over in that conference, 
and there was an agreement reached between the Senate and 
the House, unanimously on the part of the Senate, and 
agreed to by Mr. Wonznach, of Texas, Mr. FISHER, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Percy Quin, of McComb, Miss. 

First, gentlemen, we have on that committee a gentleman 
from Philadelphia, Pa. [Mr. Ranstey], the chairman of the 
House conferees. We have Mr. Reece, of Tennessee, right 
in the backyard of Muscle Shoals. We have Mr. WURZBACH, 
of San Antonio, Tex., near the Mexican border, the lone 
Republican from the Lone Star State of Texas. We have 
Mr. FISHER, of Memphis, Tenn, and Percy Quin, of Mis- 
sissippi. 

There never has been a time when the Senate conferees 

have not been willing to do the right-thing. I want to say 
that last June, before this Congress adjourned, it became my 
painful duty to discuss what was going on in that committee 
at that time. I told the conference I was going to do it 
and I have notified everyone of them to-day. I have warned 
them about what I am going to do and I hope they are all 
here. 
Mr. Ranstey, of course, is a stand-pat Republican from 
the city of Philadelphia and nobody expected him to take 
any interest in it. I will say he has been fair and honest 
all the way through. He said, “I do not want to do any- 
thing down there,” and he held that position. Of course, 
he ought not to have gone on the conference committee, be- 
cause the conferees whom this House appoints constitute 
the agents of this House. 

I make the charge here that your conferees have em- 
bezzled the power that you gave them. They are guilty of 
embezzling power of the House, because, instead of reach- 
ing an agreement, they have determined there shall not 
be an agreement. 

What was the situation? We had before us the bill that 
this House passed. I did not vote for that bill. I was 
against it in the committee and it came on the floor and 
I was against it and told my reasons. This House, under 
its rules, would not let us put up the bill that the Senate 
had passed as an amendment, although we had a sub- 
stantial majority to pass it if we could have gotten it up 
as an amendment on the bill. We went into conference 
with two distinct bills. 

The United States Senate in plain language and with 
integrity of character and spirit for this House said, “ You 
give us our bill and we will give you all the fertilizer and 
every kilowatt of power there to make fertilizer under a 
lease.” Under this we could reach an agreement. They 
made concession to where they not only gave us the right 
to make fertilizer with every kilowatt of power, but they 
even went to the point of allowing the lessee to process, 
manufacture, sell, and dispose of all the by-products of 
every kind and description that is not an ingredient of fer- 
tilizer. On that, the Tth day of January, 1931, Percy um, 
HUBERT FISHER, and Harry Wunznack agreed. The Senators 
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and all of these gentlemen called in the photographers and 
they took pictures of these great statesmen and patriots 
that had reached a conclusion on Muscle Shoals. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Lo and behold, our friends, the Associated Press, carried 
this news over the telegraph lines to every quarter of the. 
United States. Telegrams began to pour in from every 
direction—east, north, south, and west. 

What happened? Several days went on. I saw that my 
colleagues were getting a little bit changed up. They were 
getting cold feet. Wurzbach had taken the matter unto 
himself and I had authorized him to write the report and 
we had the clerk of the Committee on Military Affairs, Mr. 
Sedgwick, preparing the report. We were to meet with 
Senator Norris and the bunch over there late Saturday eve- 
ning and sign up, and I so reported to the Senator. I 
waited at my office until 6 o’clock that evening. I went to 
the clerk of the committee and he said. Why, Mr. Wurz- 
BACH came round here and took those papers away from 
me.” I said, “The hell he did.” I said, “ Where is he?” 
and he said, “He is in Rerece’s office.” I picked up the 
telephone and I said. Uh-uh-uh-uh.” 

You know who Mr. Reece is. I want to say that when it 
became my painful duty to tell this House about this before 
it adjourned in the late summer, I had to tell what Brother 
REEcE was doing. He is a good man. CARROLL REECE is a 
fine, lovable fellow, but he went back to his district and 
he had the great statesman and our big leader, and I am 
proud of him because he is from Tennessee and his father 
was a Confederate soldier. Jo Q. Tizson, of Connecticut, 
come down there to help him in his troubles, and like St. 
Peter, when he was walking on the water to meet his 
Master, he became scared and started to sink and said, 
“O Master, save me.” Carroll cried out and said, Mr. 
Titson, Mr. President, come and save me.” But you know 
that not even the great leader of this House and the Presi- 
dent of the United States could save Reece. These were 
his people who had loved him all these years and they 
would have kept him in the United States Congress until 
he was as old as Moses and as gray as Methuselah, but he 
pursued a course on this conference committee that they 
did not like, and his people are just like my people and 
just like your people. 

Now, who is it that has killed this great project at Muscle 
Shoals? It is not somebody from Pennsylvania because we 
never considered Mr. Ranstry in this because he was always 
against it. It was not anybody from Michigan or from the 
Dakotas or from New York but it was men from right in 
that section. The great State of Tennessee furnished two 
of them to kill it. They furnished CARROLL REECE and my 
friend, Husert Fisner, from Memphis, and the Lone Star 
State of Texas furnished the third, Mr. WURZBACH, my good 
friend from the Mexican border. 

Now, is not this a sad plight; and to show you that the 
people in this section must know what they want CARROLL 
Reece, with all of his personal popularity and his lovable 
disposition, and he is a good man and a good fellow, went 
before his people on the 4th day of November, when many 
of those people did not have enough clothes to wear. Some 
of them perhaps were barefooted, with great big patches 
on their breeches, and those people, outraged, marched up 
to the polls with their majestic tread in a solid phalanx 
and put their ballots in the box against their beloved Con- 
gressman CARROLL Reece. They laid him silently away in 
a political coffin and with sadness they closed the lid on him, 
but they can not haul him to the political graveyard until 
high noon on the 4th day of next March. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

He came back. Did he change and go like his people 
wanted him to? No; he is out yonder on the conference 
committee performing the same old tricks. 

What else happened? He and Mr. Ranstey maintained 
their position and Mr. WUnznach maintained his until the 
7th day of January of this year. Then Mr. Wunznacg came 
over and the three of us—two Democrats and Mr. WURZ- 
BacH—had agreed with the Senate. 
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But, lo and behold, there are certain influences in this 
country that are not visible but they are here. You under- 
stand in the country we have a varmint called a polecat. 
A farmer can walk by 2 little bush and he can smell the 
scent. He does not see any tracks, he does not see any 
varmint, but he knows there has been a polecat along there. 
[Laughter.] 

Now my friends tell us that this power monopoly had 
nothing to do with that change of their position, and I take 
their word for it. I charged them in the conference commit- 
tee that the power monopoly of the United States had broken 
up this agreement. They said no. Well, I assume that 
they are honest and that they are telling the truth. How- 
ever, that polecat was around here but they said they did 
not see it. (Laughter.] 

What happened? You know I have voted for every single 
Muscle Shoals bill that has ever passed through this House 
except the Reece bill passed the last time. I voted for every 
one of the Muscle Shoals bills, and I want to say to you, 
gentlemen of the House, that there is not a man unless he 
is a new Congressman that has not voted for the issues at 
stake now in the conference committee. 

I voted for the Ford offer and that carries the earth. We 
had fertilizer and all kinds of chemicals in that bill. The 
Senate would not stand for the electrochemical industry to 
be included. [Laughter.] I am going to show you the only 
man on the Democratic side that I am going to stand for 
demagoging on Muscle Shoals in the future, and that is our 
good friend Judge Atmon. He is entitled to it because the 
project is in his district, and the highjackers down there, 
the real-estate sharks, have exploited his constituents, They 
have sold lots worth 15 cents for $1,500 each. His con- 
stituents are all holding on to the judge’s coat tails, and say- 
ing “Save us.” The judge is honest and sincere and he is 
trying to have something done. 

I want to say to you that we have a sacred duty to per- 
form, and that duty is to get that great enterprise started. 
As one member of the Military Committee of this House I 
am determined that every vote in the future that is taken on 
this bill in the committee shall be a roll-call vote. I am 
coming out here on the floor of the House the next day and 
expose the Members that stand up for that great money 
power of this country against the people. [Applause.] 
That is going to take place in the next session. That is 
when you will get the bill brought out. There will be eight 
new men put on the committee, and I hope the leadership 
will not act against the people’s interest, All we want is for 
a common, honest understanding between both branches of 
Congress. 

If the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James], who has 
worked earnestly—if he had not lost his health—if he had 
been on the conference committee we would have had it out 
of conference long ago. Mr. James knows what the Senate 
will do, and he knows what it will not do. I have been in 
conference with the United States Senators for years; even 
before one of the Senators over there we are in conference 
with had come to the Senate. I know their views—what 
they will do. 

You ask me why we have not agreed. How can we agree 
when the House conferees will not stand hitched? 

The United States Senate said, “ Here, you gentlemen can 
have all the fertilizer you need, but you can not start a 
chemical factory down there; you can take every kilowatt 
of power that is produced at the Wilson Dam also, and that 
which will be produced if you construct Cove Creek dam.” 
Could anything be fairer than that? But they said we 
must make fertilizer with it; that we can not make chemicals 
with it. They then went to the extent of saying, “ You can 
make all of the by-products that are possible to make, if 
they are not ingredients of fertilizer,” and there is a string 
of them as long as from here to the House Office Building. 

We reached an agreement on January 7, and immediately 
thereafter this flood of telegrams came in here. You gen- 
tlemen know about that; you received them. There was a 
trainload of telegrams came into the House of Representa- 
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tives from all over the United States. Who sent them? 
Listen to me. This invisible power, that you can not see, 
that reaches all the way from the Atlantic across this great 
continent to the Pacific, which reaches from the Canadian 
line clear down to Mexico to the Gulf. It ramifies not only 
into the great cities but into the little villages, and wherever 
there is a little bit of bank that has $500 in it they have 
that banker write and telegraph you. They have the saw- 
mill man telegraph you, and they have every kind of influ- 
ence. My friends, you have in this country that influence 
that is pulled out of Lombard Street, London, and I refer 
to the power monopoly. They have been able to take away 
from the small towns and the small cities of this Nation 
their own electric light and power plants, from which the 
people were receiving satisfaction in holding down taxes. 
They now propose, after they have control of the water- 
power sites of this country, after they have gained control 
of the municipalities of this country, to say to the United 
States, “ You shall not operate your plant that you have 
spent $157,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money on.” Gentle- 
men, you need not deceive yourselves. You understand that 
is the polecat that I am talking about. You may not see 
him, but you can smell him. That very varmint entered 
the oligarchy of this House. When Mr. Wurzpach made 
that agreement with the Senate conferees—he is a Repub- 
lican, although a southern man—he meant to carry out his 
duty, but this oligarchy, in my judgment, called him in and 
said, “ You have got to chenge your position.” What did 
Wonzgach do? You know under the Ford bill we had the 
right given to take the fertilizer ingredients and manu- 
facture by-products from them. Let me inform you what 
that means. 

The chemical industry of the United States is the fourth 
largest industry in all the country, and our chemical in- 
dustry produces approximately more than all the combined 
countries of the world. Not only that, but we do not pro- 
duce enough for the United States. The Department of 
Commerce will show that we import about 10 per cent of 
the amount that the United States uses. Lou know what 
this means. We did have a big tiger to fight, which was 
the Fertilizer Trust, and then we had another big tiger 
to fight, which was the Power Trust, but Wonzgach was 
called into this House Republican hierarchy group and told, 
“You must add this other group on, and then we know 
that it will be killed.” “What is that?” he says, and I 
imagine I can see SNELL taking him off to one side and 
saying, We have a hobbyhorse here, this old Trojan horse, 
and we will fit him up and you take him over there.” 
“What is that?” says WurzpacH. And SNELL said, This 
is that ingredient of fertilizer that they are allowed to pro- 
duce everything from.” Then WurzBacH would say, What 
can they make out of that?” Gentlemen, I will tell you 
what they can make. They can make carbide. They can 
make the oils and the paints and the cosmetics and the 
toilet articles, from the finest bottle of perfume at $5 an 
ounce to common old asafetida. They can make the finest 
chemicals and medicines and drugs in the world. They are 
all made out of the ingredients of fertilizer, and you under- 
stand that that is nitrogen. 

The intention of Wurzgacn’s hobbyhorse was to start a 
great electrochemical industry down there. They were to 
take the fourth largest business in the United States and 
subsidize it with the Government buildings, the Government 
machinery, and the Government power. They knew that 
the United States Senate would not stand for that. Wonz- 
BAcH said, This hobbyhorse might be recognized over 
there.” And this Republican oligarchy said. No,“ and so 
they fixed him up fine, had CARROLL REECE put a blanket and 
bridle on him, and FisHer got up on top of him and rode 
over there. [Applause and laughter.] He rode right over 
into this conference committee, WurzpacH leading this old 
Trojan horse. Senator Norris said, “I have seen that old 
horse before,” and he kicked him in the side. Senator 
SmitH came up there and examined him and McNary 
turned his mane around, and they said, That old horse 
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{Laugh- 
ter.] The conference broke up. The Trojan horse killed 
the bill. 

That, my friends, is what is the matter. They knew 
that it would not be agreed to. The United States Senate 
ab initio had told us that we could not use that power 
for making chemicals down there and starting a great 
chemical industry. In other words, Wurzpacn did not 
recognize that we already had two great big tigers to fight, 
but he wanted to put a lion up there for us to fight. Many 
days after killing the bill with the aid of my colleague, 
FrsHER, he came in here and made a speech. He did not 
put on a power uniform. He put on a farmer’s uniform, 
and came in here making his speech in a farmer’s uniform. 
Do you know what he told the farmers? He told them, “I 
already had a lion—one of these little western lions—to fight, 
and a tiger, but I will fix it to give you some fertilizer, but 
there is a great big lion inside of that sack, and you will 
have to kill the big lion before you can get any fertilizer.” 
That is exactly what he has done, knowing that the lion 
would whip the farmer. 

From Muscle Shoals, Ala., down to the Mexican border, 
where the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WurzBacu] lives, is 
so far they would never, under the Wurzbach amendment, 
get a shirt-tail full of fertilizer anyway. [Laughter and 
applause.] But, you understand, the power interests do 
reach there. I told you the power interest reaches from 
New England clear across the United States—across Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and down to Mexico. 
It ramifies Mr. Wurzpacu’s district down there. You know 
they are in San Antonio just as they are in New York. Even 
in every district of Mississippi the power interest is there. 
It has its paws erected everywhere. It is in every Mem- 
ber’s district. That is the invisible government that has 
killed this thing in conference. You do not need to fool 
yourselves. Those gentlemen never intend to agree. They 
did agree in good faith until they were forced away. I 
do not know why Brother FISHER left me. He came over 
there and rode this old Trojan horse into the conference 
committee, and he has stayed on him ever since. All that 
Reece did was stand there with a curry comb and brush. 
{Laughter and applause.] What can be done? They have 
a resolution pending before the Rules Committee to dis- 
charge the conferees. The Democratic leader [Mr. Garner] 
introduced the resolution and had it referred. If this House 
oligarchy wants the honest thing done why do they not 
report out this resolution and say, We will give vou new 
conferees”? Give us a trial at it. It is in their power. The 
group that caused this thing to be killed in that committee 
is causing this resolution to be held in the Rules Committee 
right now. I am going to tell you gentlemen, though, that 
at the next session of Congress this House will be more 
equally divided, and if the Lord gives me strength, I am 
going to work on that committee, and I will have my good 
friend James with me. I wish my good friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. McSwatrn] were on the conference committee 
now. This bill will come out of that committee next Con- 
gress. If it does not, we will get one through this House. 
We are not going to be held up any more. 

The fact of the matter is, the man who is afraid to stand 
up for the people is not worthy to represent them in the 
United States Congress.. Any man who is a coward, either 
physical, mental, political, moral, or spiritual, is not big 
enough to represent honest people in the United States 
Congress. He may be weak mentally. Many people that 
are weak mentally do not betray the people. If a man is 
honestly mistaken as to what his people would stand for, 
he may be excused. I guess CARROLL REECE thought they 
would stand for him going with the Power Trust, and they 
showed him differently on the 4th day of November. But 
instead of carrying out their wishes he comes here until 
this day and stands against them and gives out interviews 
about every other day to the Associated Press and says it 
is the United States Senators. 

My friends, no man ought to try to misrepresent the facts. 
I put in the Recorp here as a part of my remarks a bill 
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that we agreed to in the conference committee. It is a part 
of my speech in the Recorp. It shows you that every Mem- 
ber of this House has voted for the principle. In the vote 
for the transmission-line business, in the bill which the 
House and Senate voted on, CARROLL REECE, FRANK JAMES, 
and Mr. Morin represented the Republican majority side, 
and Judge Wricurt, of Georgia, and I represented the Demo- 
crats in the conference. In that bill we had the exact 
language we have here now. It was presented here and 
passed this House, and it passed the Senate, and it went 
to President Coolidge, and he forgot to sign it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Did the gentleman see the 
letter of the ex-President in the paper this morning? 

Mr. QUIN. I do not have time to fool with ex’s. Iam 
here dealing with live ones now. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. I think that shows the reason 
why the power companies were behind it. 

Mr. QUIN. Well, he is out of office now. I am not fool- 
ing with him. We have got President Hoover up there now. 
(Laughter.] 

These Republicans, when they are about to get into deep 
water, get up and holler The President will veto it.“ Now, 
that is cowardice. You know a brave man would not come 
here and try to put himself in the clear by saying something 
about the President. The President never has told those 
men that. Do you not know if the President wanted to say 
he would veto this bill he would come and tell some nonpart- 
isan Member like me who would tell it on this floor. He 
would not tell those fellows, skullduggering around in the 
conference committee, that he would veto it. I can prove 
they are slandering President Hoover. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read this telegram in 
my time. Here is what President Hoover said when he was 
candidate for President, and he said it in CARROLL REEcE’s 
district, and that binds CARROLL REECE, because he was 
elected on the Republican ticket. I ask the Clerk to read 
gets and I am showing you that the President is with me 

The Clerk read as follows: 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., January 12, 1931. 
Hon. PERCY QUIN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Replying your request Hoover utterances at Elizabethton on 
Muscle Shoals October 6, 1928, the following is taken from News 
Sentinel files: 

On October 6 in his set speech he said: “ Dem could as- 
sure the conservation of our Government-controlled natural re- 
sources in the interests of the people. It has demonstrated that 
by the power of regulation it can prevent abuse. It can and 
must control natural monopolies in full public interest. It can 
do so without abdicating the very principles upon which our 
Nation has been founded, and through which we have reached a 
standard of living unparalleled in the world.” 

On Sunday, October 7, News-Sentinel carried signed article by 
its editor, Edward J. Meeman, saying that in an interview with 
Meeman night after he had spoken Hoover explained reference in 
his Elizabethton speech to the desirability of Government owner- 
ship in certain cases, adding “ You may say that means Muscle 
Shoals,” he (Hoover) told the writer. 

Meeman then quotes Hoover's statement in speech upon which 
he was then interpreting as follows: “There are local instances 
where the Government must enter the business field as a by- 
product to some great major purpose, such as flood control, irriga- 
tion, scientific research, or national defense, but they do not 
vitiate the general policy (of private ownership) to which we 
should adhere.” 

On Tuesday, October 9, after all eastern dailies had featured 
Hoover interview with Meeman, the candidate issued following 
statement in explanation and corroboration of same: “Some dis- 
cussion has arisen in connection with Muscle Shoals. I stated at 
Elizabethton that I do not favor any general extension of the 
Federal Government into the operation of business in competition 
with its citizens. I further stated that here are local instances 
where the Government must enter the business fleld as a by- 
product of some great major purpose such as improvement in 
navigation, flood control, scientific research, or national defense, 
but they do not vitiate the general policy to which we should 
adhere. The news item from Knoxville specifically states: Asked 
concerning the reference in his speech to the desirability of Gov- 
ernment ownership in certain instances, Mr. Hoover said, Tou 
may say that means Muscle Shoals.’ In this statement I was 
correctly quoted. There is no question of Government ownership 
about Muscle Shoals, as the Government already owns both the 
power and the nitrate plants. The major purposes which were 
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advanced for its construction were navigation, scientific research, 
and national defense. The Republican administration has recom- 
mended that it be dedicated to agriculture for research purposes 
and development of fertilizers in addition to its national defense 
reserve. After these purposes are satisfied there is a by-product of 
surplus power. That by-product should be disposed of on such 
terms and conditions as will safeguard and protect all public in- 
terest. I entirely agree with these proposals.” 


Managing Editor Knoxvilie News-Sentinel. 


Mr. QUIN. Now, my friends, you see they are slandering 
President Hoover. He agrees with me exactly, the very 
things which the United States Senate insists upon. Presi- 
dent Hoover’s position when he was a candidate is bound to 
be his position now. You can not make me believe that the 
President of the United States would deliberately, cold 
bloodedly veto a bill that we passed just as he said it should 
be passed. That is what has been done. The conference 
committee of the House and Senate has agreed to the very 
things that President Hoover said when he was a candidate. 
President Hoover is not foolish enough to say that he will 
veto this bill. All of this talk about veto is foolish. 

Do you not know that the President of the United States 
in his campaign—and they voted for him down there and, 
you understand, he carried Tennessee by a great majority, 
and even over there in Alabama he came very near carrying 
that State, right in the back yard of Muscle Shoals; they 
believed what he said; and yet these gentlemen say the 
President will veto it. I defend the President of the United 
States from any such slanderous talk as that. He would 
have to make it in his own statement and say it before I 
would believe it. He is going to stand by what he promised 
when he was a candidate. He made that promise right 
there in the shadow of Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. For a question. 

Mr. MAPES. In order to have the record complete 

Mr. QUIN. I can not yield for that. You can speak later. 
The record is going to be complete when I get through, 
brother. I want to say that the record is complete—— 

Mr. MAPES. I do not mean to imply that the gentleman 
was stating—— 

Mr. QUIN. I can not yield. I say that the President of 
the United States, running for office, agreed to the same 
thing that the Democratic candidate agreed to on Muscle 
Shoals—Mr, Al Smith, who got beaten. They both agreed 
that the Government is going to operate Muscle Shoals, and 
now at this late hour some of his henchmen are trying to 
distort the words of the President when he was a candidate. 
I believed him when he used to be a member of my party 
and was dishing out hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of food, but after the Republicans stole him away from my 
party they try to slander him and make him out a two-way 
talker. But he said what he stood for, and I am going to 
defend him. I believe he stands for it to-day, and the 
people of Tennessee have the right to believe he stands right 
where he stood at that time. 

Who else differs in this thing? Whenever it comes to a 
vote in this House men who say they are the friends of the 
people will vote for it, and the only way they can keep it 
from passing is to have it skulldugged, just like it has been 
in this committee. 

Yonder under the dome at the other end of the Capitol 
the three Senators and the five Congressmen have met and 
tried to come to a conclusion that would be brought before 
each branch of the Congress, but it seems to be impossible. 

I do not think it is the President of the United States that 
is doing it, especially after he made that statement in a 
speech while he was running for office. These men can 
talk all they please. I will have to hear him say it myself. 
Then who is doing it? Do you not know that the Speaker, 
Mr. Loncwortu, the Chairman of the Rules Committee, Mr. 
SNELL, and Mr. Trison, the majority leader, and the other 
bosses of this House have something to say about what shall 
reach you? 

Mr. RansteEy comes from the city of Philadelphia and 
they do not have any fertilizer scattered around the streets 
there. But they do need fertilizer in Mr. Reece’s district; 
they need it in Wurzeacu’s district, and the only way they 
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are going to get any fertilizer there is under the Norris bill. 
I will show you why. That bill provides that the power shall 
be used to make nitrogen out of the air. This is to be put in 
such form as to be ready to put on the soil and make crops, 
for agricultural purposes and experimental purposes. You 
understand that millions of dollars are necessary to be spent 
to find the most economical method of converting the at- 
mosphere into nitrogen and other fertilizer commodities. 
The private factories are unable to do it. The Government 
of the United States, under the Norris bill, does that very 
thing. And so that there can be no royalty or patent 
charges on it it goes to the fertilizer manufacturers down in 
Wonzgach's district, in New York districts and in every 
State in this Union. The benefit goes to all the citizenship. 
But to make this fertilizer in its finished product down there 
it necessarily must be sold in the community close by in 
order to save freight rates. Then the Norris bill does the 
same thing for Nebraska, for the State of Washington, for 
Alaska, for Texas, New Jersey, and New Hampshire as it 
does for Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi. Nobody can 
complain about that. 

Now, let us see. The power interests reach, as I told you, 
across this continent clear down to San Antonio. Mr. 
Wonzgach said they had nothing to do with him, and I as- 
sume that is correct. Mr. FisHer said they had nothing to 
do with him, and I assume that is correct. I think those 
gentlemen are telling the truth. However, they are affected 
by this invisible government that they do not know about. 
I know that Wurzpacu was told to get on that hobby horse 
and point him up, and Fisuer followed him. You know that 
a farmer can take a sack of corn and have a drove of hogs 
follow him. He can take a pint of corn and lead 10 hogs 
15 mifes by dropping a grain every now and then. So Wurz- 
BACH got this sack of corn and toted it before Fisuer, and he 
followed him. Of course, the people of this country know 
that a good, honest man like Mr. FisHer would not have 
anything to do with the Fertilizer Trust nor the power 
monopoly, and that that is not the reason for his changing 
his position. His district is composed of one county and a 
great big city, the fine city of Memphis. 

You understand that in the city of Memphis there would 
not be any necessity for scattering fertilizer around on those 
streets. No; Mr. FisHer did not need fertilizer, and that 
portion of the county around the city is so rich that the 
corn grows up so high that you can see lightning bugs in it 
in the middle of the day. [Laughter.] It was not fertilizer 
he wanted. Well, what was it that caused Fisuer to go off? 
It was not Mr. SNELL or Mr. TIL SsOR, although Mr. TILSÓN 
seemed to have some power down there in Tennessee, even 
if he could not save Reece from his outraged constituency in 
the last election. My judgment is that Brother Fisuer just 
got in bad society and went off with Brother WURZBACH. 
Before that time he was all right with me. Nobody had any 
complaint about him then; but he later went off and fol- 
lowed WurzpacH. On what? On this matter of inserting 
the words ingredient of fertilizer ” into our agreed bill. In 
order to make a great electrochemical factory down there 
instead of producing fertilizer, and they knew the Senate 
would not accept that, and could not accept that. 

The chemical industry has its influence as well as the 
power companies have their power. You take the fourth 
largest industry of the United States and if you think you 
can run over it in the United States Senate, you have gone 
crazy. We know it is death when we put it in the bill. We 
know that you can not get it through, and I want to say 
that Senator Norris is honest in trying to get a good leasing 
bill tied to his bill. 

Here is Cove Creek Dam which is to be built, and it 
would double the supply of power down there at Wilson 
Dam. It would fix it so that over 1,000,000 horsepower 
would be developed in the Tennessee Valley—1,000,000 horse- 
power to make that the greatest manufacturing center in 
America. Senator Norris stands for us to do that. This is 
the key of the whole bill, and who is killing it? 

I am sorry and ashamed to tell you that the great State 
of Texas that old Sam Houston went out and helped to 
defend from the Mexicans and helped to make a republic 
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at San Jacinto, at the Alamo, and at Goliad—the lone Re- 
publican from that Lone Star State is here stabbing this 
bill in the back under the guise of putting in the manu- 
facture of fertilizer ingredients. Who else? Mr. REECE, 
right in the back yard of all this undeveloped power and 
the Cove Creek Dam; and not only that, but under a pro- 
vision of the Norris bill that I reluctantly agreed to, his 
State gets a percentage out of every kilowatt of power that 
is developed from that dam. Millions of dollars would go 
into the Treasury of the State of Tennessee from the con- 
struction of Cove Creek Dam, and as proof of what I say 
Alabama to-day has a suit in the United States court ask- 
ing for $173,000 with interest for its part of the power that 
was sold at Muscle Shoals for the year 1927. 

I agreed to give a percentage to Tennessee and to Ala- 
bama. Mr. Frank James of Michigan, and I agreed, against 
our judgment, to give a percentage to Tennessee for all Cove 
Creek Dam power and to Alabama for all Dam No. 3 power 
in order to get an agreement with these gentlemen from the 
two States that would be satisfactory. I do not know just 
how this ought to influence WUnzgach. He is from the South 
just like I am. I do think he ought to be willing to come 
out here with a bill that this House can vote on. 

Who else is it down in Tennessee, the great, old State of 
Tennessee that gave us three Presidents—James K. Polk, 
Andrew Jackson, and Andrew Johnson—three great Ameri- 
cans? That great old State is now in the abshed and 
ashamed condition of having two of its sons on this floor 
turning their backs on this great development of the Ten- 
nessee Valley and killing a project that would give to Tennes- 
see untold millions for the Public Treasury and billions from 
industries to come inside of 50 or 100 years, and one comes 
from the city and the other from the background of Muscle 
Shoals. 

Under the Norris bill the first transmission line, in my judg- 
ment, that could ever be built would be built from the dam 
at Muscle Shoals straight as a martin to its gourd to the 
city of Memphis, yet her son is here killing this bill in con- 
ference, and on what ground? To make perfumery and 
such like out of ingredients of fertilizer. ` 

Senator Norris, and every other man who is a friend of 
the people, want this Government project operated for the 
greatest public benefit. 

Mr. FISHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. Just for a question; yes. 

Mr. FISHER. Have I not stood all along for a stipulation 
providing for fertilizer to be manufactured according to the 
House bill, and you have always been willing to waive the 
House bill entirely and agree with Senator Norris? 

Mr. QUIN. You and Wonzgach agreed with Norris and 
me. We did not have to have a notary public there to take 
it down. Why, we had our pictures taken out there agree- 
ing to the bill, wherein we were to manufacture every kind of 
by-product that is not an ingredient of fertilizer. It is in 
the bill here that I put up. 

So when this thing was killed, it was killed for a purpose. 
It was the main thing in the bill that killed it, and that was 
that transmission lines were to be built there without com- 
ing back to Congress to get the money to build them. But 
this House had gone on record in favor of that. Many of 
you voted for it in the Snell bill, in the same indentical lan- 
guage, and you voted for it in the bill agreed to between the 
two Houses that went to the President and was vetoed. 

This House is on record for that provision in two votes. 
Every man that voted for the Snell bill voted for the exact 
language we have in the conference agreement. Every man 
who voted for the conference committee report between the 
two Houses voted for the exact language we have in the bill 
to-day. 

So there is no question—it is the exact language—so far as 
that is concerned. We voted for a bill and sent it to the 
President, and it was not half as good as this, as far as fer- 
tilizer is concerned, because you have in this bill a provision 
that they can use every kilowatt of power that is produced 
there—we can turn it into the manufacture of nitrogen and 
fertilizer to be sent out from Muscle Shoals. You have in 
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the original law for the construction of the dams and the 
plants at Muscle Shoals a provision that you are not to 
make anything except the ingredients of fertilizer. Your 
original bill that passed through the Congress was to take 
nitrogen for explosives or agriculture. The ingredients of 
fertilizer means nitrogen, and nitrogen was to be manufac- 
tured by the Government under the bill in 1916. 

The Norris bill provides for that to be done. It goes 
further and says the nitrogen shall be made in form ready 
to go on the soil to produce crops. 
untold money to be spent for the benefit of agriculture for 
the whole country. It provides that certain per cent shall 
be given to the farmers and the farm demonstrators who ask 
for it—a broad principle—the great principle for agriculture. 

In addition to that, it stepped on the toes of this invisible 
power that seems to operate in every town of the United 
States clear up to the Capital of the United States—the 
great power monopoly. The time is going to come when 
there is going to be branded “ P. M.”—power monopoly—on 
every man’s breast who works in secret or in the open to 


In addition, it provides 


prevent the operation of the Government’s plants at Muscle 


Shoals. We can not fool ourselves any longer. The Ameri- 
can people are going to catch up with somebody.. We can 
not fool about here and allow this monopoly to get away 
with it. The people of this country are going to recognize 
it. [Applause.] 

Here we are to-day in a sad plight—people calling for 
help in every direction, people hungry, you have them walk- 
ing the streets barefoot, men and women in starvation and 
children crying for bread, and yet you are at this time 
strangling a bill that would start the development in the 
territory that is stricken. You would start the business up 
and put the Government on its feet. 

Yet this bill is being strangled, and I say it is being done 
at the behest of the power monopoly of this country. 

The organization of the House under the present rule of 
hamstringing and skulldugging a great bill into hopeless 
death. Do you know that if the bosses of this House of 
Representatives would say, “ Well, bring that meritorious 
bill out of committee,” it would have been done long ago. 
They might speak a word to bring it out now. Brother 
Worzpacu voted to have it out three weeks ago, but it was 
strangled, while the people of the country are starving and 
crying for something to eat. 

Consistency! Why yesterday I was humiliated to see 
men on this Republican side of the House stand up and use 
ugly language against what they voted for in 1919. In that 
year I saw my bellicose friend from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
stand up and make a motion to have the $100,000,000 that 
was to be put in the President’s hands to have Mr. Hoover 
feed hungry people in Europe paid over to the Red Cross, 
and Brother LonewortH and Brother SNELL and Brother 
Titson voted with him. I want to say that in that vote yes- 
terday they turned about and voted against what they 
voted for back in 1919. Why one of them said that we are 
assassinating the Red Cross. What in the devil were the 
Republican Members of this House doing in 1919 when they 
tried to put $100,000,000 into the hands of the Red Cross 
to spend in Europe? Were you murdering and assassinating 
the Red Cross when you were attempting to do that 12 years 
ago? 

And I say that there are many Republicans on this floor 
who voted to send money out of the Treasury over to Rus- 
sia and over to Germany. Yet they say they could not vote 
to help these poor starving people in the United States, and 
that we are insulting the Red Cross when we ask them to 
handle a few dollars for the starving men and women in 
the cities and towns of this Republic. How are these men 
going to explain that when they go back home to their con- 
stituents? Not only that, but how can they look into the 
faces of their little children that have plenty and see those 
poor little children in rags in Arkansas and in other States, 
and their mothers standing begging for bread and their 
daddies walking around barefooted with no overcoat to 
keep them warm? How can they get up and accuse one of 
being an assassin when he is asking this Government to 
reach out with $25,000,000 to feed the hungry? 
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I wonder what the Savior, Christ, would say if He should 
come down and reckon with them. Would He say, “ Woe, ye 
generation of hypocrites and vipers,” as He did when He 
took His scorpion whip and ran the thieves out of the temple 
in the great city of Jerusalem? What would He say of this 
great rich country, that can hand back $100,000,000 and 
$50,000,000 to certain great taxpayers but that can not give 
a few paltry dollars to the suffering and unfortunate women 
and children in this Republic who are dying because of the 
great disaster, over which they had no control? Where will 
these people stand when they walk into the edifice and the 
man of God stands up and says, Good will on earth to all 
men? Where will they stand on the last day when the angel 
Gabriel puts one foot on the sea and the other on the land 
and blows his trumpet and they rise up out of their graves 
to be judged for the deeds done in the body? Where will 
they stand when God takes away from them the vitality of 
life and tells them that they are to be judged for what they 
did as Members of the United States Congress and He asks 
them whether they were for the people or were against 
them? [Applause.] 

The Senate Joint Resolution 49, to which Mr. Quin re- 
ferred, together with the proposed conference sections, are 


as follows: 
Senate Joint Resolution 49 
Joint resolution to provide for the national defense by the crea- 
tion of a corporation for the operation of the Government prop- 
erties at and near Muscle Shoals, in the State of Alabama, and 


for other purposes 


and consent of the Senate. The board shall organize by electing a 
chairman, vice chairman, and other officers, agents, and employees, 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

the members first taking 


year, one at the end of the fourth year, and one a 
the sixth year after the date of approval of this act. A successor 
to a member of the board shall be appointed in the same manner 
as the original members and shall have a term of office 
six years from the date of the expiration of the term for which 
predecessor was appointed. 

(c) Any member appointed to fill a vacancy in the board oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term for which his predeces- 
sor was appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of 
term. 


(d) Vacancies in the board so long as there shall be two 
bers in office shall not impair the powers of the board to 
the functions of the corporation, and two of the members in 
office shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business 
of the board. 

(e) Each of the members of the board shall be a citizen 
United States and shall receive compensation at the rate 
per day for each day that he shall be actually engaged 
performance of the duties vested in the board, to be paid 
corporation as current expenses, not to exceed, however, 150 days 
for the first year after the date of the approval of this act, and 
not to exceed 100 days in any year thereafter. Members of the 
board shall be reimbursed by the corporation for actual expenses 
(including traveling and subsistence expenses) incurred by them 
while in the performance of the duties vested in the board by this 
act. 
(f) No director shall have any financial interest in any public- 
utility corporation engaged in the business of distributing and 
selling power to the public nor in any corporation engaged in the 
manufacture, selling, or distribution of fixed nitrogen, or any in- 
gredients thereof, nor shall any member have any interest in any 
business that may be adversely affected by the success of the 
Muscle Shoals project as a producer of concentrated fertilizers. 

(g) The board shall direct the exercise of all the powers of the 
corporation. 

(h) All members of the board shall be persons that profess a 
belief in the feasibility and wisdom, having in view the national 
defense and the encouragement of interstate commerce, of produc- 
ing fixed nitrogen under this act of such kinds and at such prices 
as to induce the reasonable expectation that the farmers will buy 


of 
of 
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said products, and that by reason thereof the corporation may be 
a self-sustaining and continuing success. 

Sec, 3. (a) The chief executive officer of the corporation shall 
be a general manager, who shall be responsible to the board for 
the efficient conduct of the business of the corporation. The board 
shall appoint the general manager, and shall select a man for such 
appointment who has demonstrated his capacity as a business ex- 
ecutive. The general manager shall be appointed to hold office for 
10 years, but he may be removed by the board for cause, and his 
term of office shall end upon repeal of this act, or by amendment 
thereof expressly providing for the termination of his office. 
Should the office of general manager become vacant for any rea- 
son, the board shall appoint his successor as herein provided. 

(b) The general manager shall appoint, with the advice and 
consent of the board, two assistant managers who shall be re- 
sponsible to him, and through him, to the board. One of the 
assistant rs shall be a man possessed of knowledge, train- 
ing, and experience to render him competent and expert in the 
production of fixed nitrogen. The other assistant manager shall 
be a man trained and experienced in the field of production and 
distribution of hydroelectric power. The general manager may 
at any time, for cause, remove any assistant manager, and ap- 
point his successor as above provided. He shall immediately 
thereafter make a report of such action to the board, giving in de- 
tail the reason therefor. He shall employ, with the approval of the 
board, all other agents, clerks, attorneys, employees, and laborers. 

(c) The combined salaries of the general manager and the as- 
sistant ma: shall not exceed the sum of $50,00 per annum, 
to be apportioned and fixed by the board. 

Sec. 4. Except as otherwise specifically provided in this act, the 
corporation— 

(a) Shall have succession in its corporate name. 

(b) May sue and be sued in its corporate name, but only for 
the enforcement of contracts and the defense of property. 

gd adopt and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially 
no 7 

(d) May make contracts, but only as herein authorized. 

(e) May adopt, amend, and repeal by-laws, 

() May purchase or lease and hold such property as 
it deems necessary or convenient in the transaction of its busi- 
ness, and may dispose of any such personal property held by it. 

(g) May appoint such officers, employees, attorneys, and agents 
as are necessary for the transaction of its business, fix their com- 
pensation, define generally their duties, require bonds of them and 
fix the penalties thereof, and dismiss at pleasure any such officer, 
employee, attorney, or agent, and provide a system of organization 
to fix responsibility and promote efficiency. 

(h) The board shall require that the general and the 
two assistant managers, the secretary and the treasurer, the book- 
keeper or bookkeepers, and such other administrative and execu- 
tive officers as the board may see fit to include, shall execute and 
file before entering upon their several offices good and sufficient 
surety bonds, in such amount and with such surety as the board 
shall approve. 

(1) Shall have all such powers as may be necessary or appro- 
priate for the exercise of the powers herein specifically conferred 
upon the corporation, including the right to exercise the power 
of eminent domain. 

Sec. 5. The board is hereby authorized and directed 

(a) To operate existing plants for experimental purposes, to 
construct, maintain, and operate experimental plants at or near 
Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of fertilizer or any of the 


the Government's program of development and introduction in 
excess of that produced by Government plants. Such contracts 
may provide either for outright purchase by the Government or 
only for the payment of charges on special materials 
manufactured at the Government's request for its program; 

(c) To arrange with farmers and farm organizations for large 
scale practical use of the new forms of fertilizers under conditions 

tting an accurate measure of the economic return they 
produce; 

(d) To cooperate with national, State, district, or county ex- 
perimental stations or demonstration farms for the use of new 
forms of fertilizer or fertilizer practices during the initial or 
experimental period of their introduction; 

(e) The board shall manufacture fixed nitrogen at Muscle Shoals 
by the employment of existing facilities (by modernizing existing 
plants), or by any other process or processes that in its judgment 
shall appear wise and profitable for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. The fixed nitrogen provided for in this act shall be in 
such form and in combination with such other ingredients as 
shall make such nitrogen immediately available and practical for 
use by farmers in application to soil and crops. 

(f) Under the authority of this act the board may donate not 
ex 1 per cent of the total product of the plant or plants 
operated by it to be fairly and equitably distributed through the 
agency of county demonstration agents, agricultural colleges, or . 
otherwise as the board may direct for experimentation, education, 
and introduction of the use of such products in cooperation with 
practical farmers so as to obtain information as to the value, 
effect, and best methods of use of same. 

(g) The board is authorized to make alterations, modifications, 
or improvements in existing plants and facilities. 

(h) To establish, maintain, and operate laboratories and ex- 
perimental plants, and to undertake experiments for the purpose 
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of enabling the corporation to furnish nitrogen products for 
military and agricultural purposes in the most economical manner 
and at the highest standard of efficiency. 

(i) The board shall have power to request the assistance and 
advice of any officer, agent, or employee of any executive depart- 
ment or of any independent office of the United States, to enable 
the corporation the better to carry out its powers successfully, and 
the President shall, if in his opinion the public interest, service, 
and economy so require, direct that such assistance, advice, and 
service be rendered to the corporation, and any individual that 
may be by the President directed to render such assistance, advice, 
and service shall be thereafter subject to the orders, rules, and 
regulations of the board and of the general manager. 

(j) Upon the requisition of the Secretary of War or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to manufacture for and sell at cost to the United 
States explosives or their nitrogenous content. 

(k) Upon the requisition of the Secretary of War the corpora- 
tion shall allot and deliver without charge to the War Depart- 
ment so much power as shall be necessary in the judgment of 
said department for use in operation of all locks, lifts, or other 
facilities in aid of navigation. 

(1) To produce, distribute, and sell electric power, as herein 
particularly specified. 

(m) No products of the corporation shall be sold for use out- 
side of the United States, her Territories and ions, except 
to the United States Government for the use of its Army and 
Navy or to its allies in case of war. 

Sec. 6. In order to enable the corporation to exercise the powers 
vested in it by this act— 

(a) The exclusive use, possession, and control of the United 
States nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, located respectively, at Shef- 
field, Ala., and Muscle Shoals, Ala., together with all real estate 
and buildings connected therewith, all tools and machinery, 
equipment, accessories, and materials belonging thereto, and all 
laboratories and plants used as auxiliaries thereto; the fixed nitro- 
gen research laboratory, the Waco limestone quarry, in Alabama, 
and Dam No. 2, located at Muscle Shoals, its power house, and all 
hydroelectric and operating appurtenances (except the locks), and 
all machinery, lands, and buildings in connection therewith, and 
all appurtenances thereof are hereby entrusted to the corporation 
for the p of this act. 

(b) The President of the United States is authorized to provide 
for the transfer to the corporation of the use, ion, and 
control of such other real or personal property of the United 
States as he may from time to time deem necessary and proper 
for the purposes of the corporation as herein stated. 

Sec. 7. (a) The corporation shall maintain its principal office in 
the immediate vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala. The corporation 
shall be held to be an inhabitant and resident of the northern 
judicial district of Alabama within the meaning of the laws of the 
United States relating to venue of civil suits. 

(b) The corporation shall at all times maintain complete and 
accurate books of accounts. 

Sec. 8. (a) The board shall file with the President and with the 
Congress, in December of each year, a financial statement and a 
complete report as to the business of the corporation covering the 
preceding fiscal year. This report shall include the total number 
of employees and the names, salaries, and duties of those receiv- 
ing compensation at the rate of more than $2,500 a year. 

(b) The board shall require a careful and scrutinizing audit 
and accounting by the General Accounting Office during each gov- 
ernmental fiscal year of operation under this act, and said audit 
shall be open to inspection to the public at all times and copies 
thereof shall be filed in the principal office of the Muscle Shoals 
Corporation at Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama. Once dur- 

each fiscal year the President ef the United States shall have 
wer, and it shall be his duty, upon the written request of at 
Tasi two members of the board, to appoint a firm of certified 
public accountants of his own choice and selection which shall 
have free and open access to all books, accounts, plants, ware- 
houses, offices, and all other places, and records, belonging to or 
under the control of or used by the corporation in connection with 
the business authorized by this act. And the expenses of such 
audit so directed by the President shall be paid by the board and 
charged as part of the operating expenses of the corporation. 

Sec. 9. The board is hereby empowered and authorized to sell the 
surplus power not used in its operations and for operation of 
locks and other works generated at said steam plant and said dam 
to States, counties, municipalities, corporations, partnerships, or 
individuals, according to the policies hereinafter set forth, and to 
carry out said authority the board is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts for such sale for a term not exceeding 10 years and in the 
sale of such current by the board it shall give preference to States 
counties, or municipalities purchasing said current for distribution 
to citizens and customers: Provided further, That all contracts 
made with private companies or individuals for the sale of power, 
which power is to be resold for a profit, shall contain a provision 
authorizing the board to cancel said contracts upon two years’ 
notice in writing, if the board needs said power to supply the de- 
mands of States, counties, or municipalities. 

Sec. 10. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government 
to distribute the surplus power generated at Muscle Shoals equi- 
tably among the States, counties, and municipalities within 
transmission distance of Muscle Shoals. 

Src. 11. In order to place the board upon a fair basis for making 
such contracts and for receiving bids for the sale of such power 
it is hereby expressly authorized, either from appropriations made 
by Congress or from funds secured from the sale of such power to 
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construct, lease, or authorize the construction of transmission 
lines within transmission distance in any direction from said Dam 
No. 2 and said steam plant: Provided, That if any State, county, 
municipality, or other public or cooperative organization of citi- 
zens or farmers, not organized or doing business for profit, but for 
the purpose of supplying electricity to its own citizens or members, 
or any two or more of such municipalities or organizations, shall 
construct or agree to construct a transmission line to Muscle 
Shoals, the board is hereby authorized and directed to contract 
with such State, county, municipality, or other organization, or 
two or more of them, for the sale of electricity for a term not 
exceeding 30 years, and in any such case the board shall give to 
such State, county, municipality, or other organization ample time 
to fully comply with any local law now in existence or hereafter 
enacted providing for the necessary legal authority for such State, 
county, municipality, or other organization to contract with the 
board for such power: Provided further, That all contracts entered 
into between the corporation and any municipality or other politi- 
cal subdivision shall provide that the electric power shall be sold 
and distributed to the ultimate consumer without discrimination 
as between consumers of the same class, and such contract shall 
be void if a discriminatory rate, rebate, or other special concession 
is made or given to any consumer or user by the municipality or 
other political subdivision: And provided further, That any sur- 
plus power not so sold as above provided to States, counties, 
municipalities, or other said organizations, before the board shall 
sell the same to any person or corporation engaged in the distri- 
bution and resale of electricity for profit, it shall require said 
person or corporation to. agree that any resale of such electric 
power by said person or corporation shall be sold to the ultimate 
consumer of such electric power at a price that shall not exceed 
an amount fixed as reasonable, just, and fair by the Federal 
Power Commission; and in case of any such sale if an amount 
is charged the ultimate consumer which is in excess of the 
price so deemed to be just, reasonable, and fair by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission; the contract for such sale between the 
board and such distributor of electricity shall be declared null 
and void and the same shall be canceled by the board. 

Sec. 12. Five per cent of the gross proceeds received by the 
board for the sale of power generated at Dam No. 2, or from the 
steam plant located in that vicinity, or from any other steam 
plant hereafter constructed in the State of Alabama, shall be 
paid to the State of Alabama; and 5 per cent of the gross pro- 
ceeds from the sale of power generated at Cove Creek Dam, here- 
inafter provided for, shall be paid to the State of Tennessee. 
Upon the completion of said Cove Creek Dam the board shall 
ascertain how much excess power is thereby generated at Dam 
No. 2, and from the gross proceeds of the sale of such excess 
power 2% per cent shall be paid to the State of Alabama and 
2% per cent to the State of Tennessee. In ascertaining the 
gross proceeds from the sale of such power upon which a per- 
centage is paid to the States of Alabama and Tennessee the board 
shall not take into consideration the proceeds of any power sold 
to the Government of the United States, or any department of 
the Government of the United States used in the operation of 
any locks on the Tennessee River, or for any experimental pur- 
pose, or for the manufacture of fertilizer or any of the ingredi- 
ents thereof, or for any other governmental purpose. The net 
proceeds derived by the board from the sale of power and any 
of the products manufactured by the corporation, after deduct- 
ing the cost of operation, maintenance, depreciation, and an 
amount deemed by the board as necessary to withhold as operat- 
ing capital, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States 
at the end of each calendar year. 

Sec. 13. The Secretary of War is hereby empowered and di- 
rected to complete Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, Ala. and the 
steam plant at nitrate plant No. 2, in the vicinity of Muscle 
Shoals, by installing in Dam No 2 the additional power units 
according to the plans and specifications of said dam, and the 
additional power unit in the steam plant at nitrate plant No. 2: 
Provided, That the Secretary of War shall not install the addi- 
tional power unit in said steam plant until, after investigation, 
he shall be satisfied that the foundation of said steam plant is 
sufficiently stable or has been made sufficiently stable to sus- 
tain the additional weight made necessary by such installation, 

Sec. 14. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Govern- 
ment to utilize the Muscle Shoals properties for the fixation of 
nitrogen for agricultural purposes in time of peace. 

Sec. 15. The Secretary of War Is hereby authorized, with ap- 
propriations hereafter to be made available by the Congress, to 
construct, either directly or by contract to the lowest responsible 
bidder, after due advertisement, a dam in and across Clinch 
River in the State of Tennessee, which has by long usage become 
known and designated as the Cove Creek Dam, according to the 
latest and most approved designs of the Chief of Engineers, in- 
cluding its power house and hydroelectric installations and equip- 
ment for the generation of at least 200,000 horsepower, in order 
that the waters of the said Clinch River may be impounded and 
stored above said dam for the purpose of increasing and regulat- 
ing the flow of the Clinch River and the Tennessee River below, 
so that the maximum amount of primary power may be developed 
at Dam No. 2 and at any and all other dams below the said 
Cove Creek Dam, 

Sec. 16. In order to enable and empower the Secretary of War 
to carry out the authority hereby conferred, in the most economical 
and efficient manner, he is hereby authorized and empowered in 
the exercise of the powers of national defense in aid of navigation, 
and in the control of the flood waters of the Tennessee and Mis- 
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sissippi Rivers, constituting channels of interstate commerce, to 
exercise the right of eminent domain and to condemn all lands, 
easements, rights of way, and other area necessary in order to 
obtain a site for said Cove Creek Dam, and the flowage rights for 
the reservoir of water above said dam and to negotiate and con- 
clude contracts with States, counties, municipalities, and all States 
agencies and with railroads, railroad corporations, common carriers, 
and all public utility commissions and any other person, firm, or 
corporation, for the relocation of railroad tracks, highways, high- 
way bridges, mills, ferries, electric-light plants, and any and all 
other properties, enterprises, and projects whose removal may be 
necessary in order to carry out the provisions of this act. When 
said Cove Creek Dam and transportation facilities and power house 
shall have been completed, the possession, use, and control thereof 
shall be intrusted to the corporation for use and operation in con- 
nection with the general Muscle Shoals project and to promote 
fiood control and navigation in the Tennessee River, and in the 
Clinch River. 

Sec. 17. The corporation, as an instrumentality and agency of 
the Government of the United States for the purpose of executing 
its constitutional powers, shall have access to the Patent Office of 
the United States for the purpose of studying, ascertaining, and 
copying all methods, formule, and scientific information (not in- 
cluding access to pending applications for patents) necessary to 
enable the corporation to use and employ the most efficacious and 
economical process for the production of fixed nitrogen, or any 
essential ingredient of fertilizer, and any patentee whose patent 
rights may have been thus in any way copied, used, or employed 
by the exercise of this authority by the corporation shall have as 
the exclusive remedy of a cause of action to be instituted and 
prosecuted on the equity side of the appropriate district court of 
the United States for the recovery of reasonable compensation. 
The Commissioner of Patents shall furnish to the corporation, at 
its request and without payment of fees, copies of documents on 
file in his office. 

Sec. 18. The Government of the United States hereby reserves 
the right, in case of war or national emergency declared by Con- 
gress, to take possession of all or any part of the property described 
or referred to in this act for the purpose of manufacturing ex- 
plosives or for other war purposes; but, if this right is exercised 
by the Government, it shall pay the reasonable and falr damages 
that may be suffered by any party whose contract for the purchase 
of electric power or fixed nitrogen or fertilizer ingredients is hereby 
violated, after the amount of the damages have been fixed by 
the United States Court of Claims in proceedings instituted and 
conducted for that purpose under rules prescribed by the court. 

Sec, 19. (a) All general penal statutes relating to the larceny, 
embezzlement, conversion, or to the improper handling, retention, 
use, or disposal of public moneys or property of the United States, 
shall apply to the moneys and property of the corporation and to 
moneys and properties of the United States intrusted to the 
corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to defraud the corporation, or 
to deceive any director or officer of the corporation, or any officer 
or employee of the United States (1) makes entry in any book of 
the corporation, or (2) makes any false report or statement for 
the corporation, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(c) Any person who shall receive any compensation, rebate, or 
reward, or shall enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, 
express or implied, with intent to defraud the corporation or 
wrongfully and unlawfully to defeat its purposes, shall, on con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

Src. 20. In order that the board may not be delayed in 
out the program authorized herein the sum of $10,000,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for that purpose from the Treasury 
of the United States, of which not to exceed $2,000,000 shall be 
made available with which to begin construction of Cove Creek 
Dam during the calendar year 1930. 

Sec. 21. That all appropriations necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby authorized. A 

SEC. 22. That all acts or parts of acts in confiict herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 23. That this act shall take effect immediately. 

Sec. 24. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly declared and reserved. 


Senate Joint Resolution 49 

Add at the end of the joint resolution the following new sections 

Nos. 25, 26, 27, and 28: 
“Sec. 25. That for 12 months following the e of this act 
the President of the United States is hereby given authority to 
lease, for a term not exceeding 50 years, to any person, firm, or 
corporation, the nitrate plants now owned by the Government at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. Said lease shall include the Waco quarry, the 
railroad connecting said quarry with nitrate plant No. 2, and 
other structures connected therewith and necessary for the opera- 
tion of said railroad, for the operation of said Waco quarry, and 
for the operation of said nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, but not 
Including steam-generating plants. The lease shall also include 
the machinery, tools, and equipment connected with said quarry, 
said railroad, and said nitrate plants; also, the houses and resi- 
dences in the vicinity of said quarry and said nitrate plants for 
the purpose of housing the employees and others needed in the 
operation of said quarry, said railroad, and said nitrate plants, but 
not including houses and buildings connected with either of said 
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steam plants and used and occupied or useful for the occupation 
of employees and others operating said steam plants. Said lease 
shall be made upon the following conditions, to wit: 

“(a) The rental to be paid for the leasing of such property shall 
be in such amounts and payable at such times as in the judgment 
of the President shall be fair and just. 

“(b) The lessee shall covenant to keep said property in first- 
class condition during the entire term of said lease. 

“(c) The lessee shall covenant to operate said plants and use 
said property exclusively in the production and manufacture of 
fertilizer and fertilizer i ents to be used in the manufacture 
or production of fertilizer: Provided, however, That if in the 
manufacture of fertilizer or. fertilizer ingredients a by-product is 
5 which is not an ingredient of fertilizer, the lessee shall 

ave authority to sell and dispose of such by-product as the lessee 
Shall see fit, and shall likewise have authority to process such by- 
products so as to prepare them for the market. 

“(d) Said lease shall also provide that there must be manu- 
factured under said lease annually at least a prescribed amount 
of nitrogenous plant food of a kind and quality and in a form 
available as plant food and capable of being applied directly to 
the soil in connection with the growth of crops; and that such 
lease shall also contain a stipulation requiring the lessee to pro- 
duce within three years and six months from the date such lease 
shall become effective, such fertilizer bases or fertilizers containing 
not less than 10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, and shall require 
periodic increases in quantity of such fertilizer bases or fertilizers 
from time to time as the market demands may reasonably re- 
quire. Such lease shall also provide that such increases shall, 
within 12 years after such lease becomes effective, reach the 
maximum production capacity of such plant or plants as the 
board may find to be economically adapted to the fixation of 
nitrogen, if the reasonable demands of the market shall 
justify the same, except when the nitrogen produced is re- 
quired for national defense, or when the market demands for the 
same are satisfied by the maintenance in storage and unsold of 
such fertilizer bases or fertilizers containing at least 2,500 tons 
of fixed nitrogen, but whenever said stock in storage shall fall 
below the quantity con 2,500 tons of fixed nitrogen the 
production of such nitrogen and the manufacture of such fer- 
tilizer bases or fertilizers shall thereupon be resumed. Said 
lease shall also provide that the sale of such fertilizer or fer- 
tilizer ingredients to be used as fertilizer by the said lessee shall 
be at a price to include the cost of production and not ‘exceeding 
8 per cent profit on the turnover produced, and the cost shall 
include whatever may be paid to the Government for the use of 
that part of Government property employed by the lessee in 
manufacturing such fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients to be used 
as fertilizer and also not exceeding 6 per cent on any capital in- 
vested by the lessee in improvements to existing plants or in 
additional plants employed in the manufacture of fertilizer or 
fertilizer ingredients to be used as fertilizer, and shall include a 
reasonable actual carrying charge (exclusive of 8 per cent profit 
thereon) on the stocks of such fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients 
as are held in storage and unsold for a year or more as the market 
demands as above provided shall be satisfied. There shall not be 
included as part of the cost of producing such fertilizer or fer- 
tilizer ingredients any royalty for the use by such lessee of any 
patent, patent right, or patented process belonging to the lessee, 
or in which the lessee has any interest, or belonging to any sub- 
sidiary or allied corporation, or belonging to or controlled by 
any officer or agent of the lessee of any such allied or sub- 
sidiary corporation, and if the lessee should buy any patent, 
patent right, or patented process with the hope and expectation 
of thereby reducing the cost of manufacturing such fertilizer or 
fertilizer ingredients, or of processing any by-product as herein- 
before permitted, then such sum of money as shall be so paid by 
the lessee shall be considered and treated in the accounting of 
the cost of such fertilizer or fertilizer ingredients as investment in 
the nature of plant account, and not as current expenses, and 
such costs shall be written off on the expiration of any junior 
patent or license so acquired. For the annual determination of 
the cost of such fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients there shall be 
appointed by the board a production engineer, and by the lessee 
another production engineer and by these a firm of certified public 
accountants, and these three shall proceed to ascertain and com- 
pute the cost of producing such fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients; 
and in the event of any disagreement the two said engineers shall 
select a third production engineer who shall hear and consider the 
contentions and decide the issues, and such decisions shall be bind- 
ing upon all parties for the year for which the determination shall 
have been made. A copy of such audit and decision shall be filed 
each year with the board and by it preserved. The expenses inci- 
dent to this provision shall be paid by the lessee and shall be 
charged as an item in the cost of producing such fertilizer or 
fertilizer ingredients. If such annual cost determination dis- 
closes that any purchasers have paid a cost for fertilizer or fer- 
tilizer mts in excess of that allowable under this act, then 
the lessee shall refund such cost to the respective purchasers. 

“(e) The said lessee shall give to the said corporation a good 
and sufficient bond, to be approved by the President of the United 
States, conditioned upon monthly payments to the corporation 
during the term of said lease for all the power sold by the said 
corporation to the said lessee. 

“Sec. 26. The corporation hereinbefore referred to, operating 
the steam plants at Muscle Shoals and Dam No. 2, and any other 
steam or hydroelectric-power facilities which may hereafter be 
constructed or built as hereinbefore provided in this act, shall 
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supply the said lessee with electric power necessary for the opera- 
tion of the properties leased for the manufacture of fertilizer and 
ingredients of fertilizer to be used as fertilizer at a price which 
shall be deemed by the President and the board as fair and just. 

“Src. 27. For a period of 12 months after the passage of this 
act all the provisions of this act relating to the activities of said 
corporation in the manufacture and production of fertilizer and 
fertilizer ingredients and to the operation of any of the property 
authorized to be leased by this act are hereby suspended; and if 
within said period the President leases the property authorized to 
be leased, such suspension shall continue during the entire time 
said lease is in effect. 

“Sec, 28. If within 12 months after the passage of this act 
no lease is made by the President as herein authorized, then 
authority to make such lease shall cease, and sections 25, 26, and 
27 shall, at the end of said 12-month period, become null and 
void, and all the other provisions hereof which have been sus- 
pended for said period of 12 months shall at once go into full 
force and effect. 

e) The lessee shall covenant to operate said plants and use 
such property (exclusively) in the production and manufacture 
of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients to be used in the manufac- 
ture or production of fertilizer; and that if in the manufacture of 
fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients a by-product is produced which 
is not an ingredient of fertilizer, the lessee shall have authority to 
sell and of such by-product as the lessee shall see fit, and 
shall likewise have authority to process such by-products so as to 
prepare them for the market: Provided, however, That if in the 
manufacture of fertilizer ingredients usable in fertilizer are pro- 
duced, the lessee shall have the authority to sell and dispose of 
such product as the lessee shall see fit, and shall also have author- 
ity to process such product so as to prepare it for the market, 
but only if and when the lessee has fully complied with the pro- 
visions of the lease prescribing the quantity of fertilizer he must 
produce.” 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOOPER]. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I listened with a great deal of interest and attention 
to the talk given this morning by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL], the chairman of the Committee on Rules. 
Mr. SNELL is a splendid parliamentarian and I think a great 
leader. I am one of those who follow him and believe in 
him very thoroughly, and what I am here saying this after- 
noon is in no way a criticism of what he said this morning. 
I think I understand, as he does, the long history of the 
growth of the rules of this House—how they have grown 
during the course of many years and out of the experience 
of men dealing with great affairs. One might compare the 
growth of the House rules to the growth of a great tree, 
which is still strong and flourishing, but where here and 
there you may detect a withered branch. While it is no 
more my business than it is that of the other Members of 
this House, it seems to me that in the six years I have been 
here, serving on five committees during that time, I have 
detected one of these dead branches, and perhaps after all it 
is a useful thing for a Member who takes comparatively 
little part in discussion of matters on the floor to call the 
attention of the House to what he considers to be such a 
dead branch. 

I am a member of five committees and have been most of 
the time since I have been a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I am on the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. That committee every once in a while has a Calendar 
Wednesday, where important matters before that committee 
can be brought to the attention of the House, and where the 
House can pass upon them after due deliberation. Also, I 
am a member of the Committee on the Public Lands. 

That committee has had that opportunity also, and quite 
recently. I am a member of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs, and I have been here on occasions, although they 
seem to me few, when that committee has had control of 
Calendar Wednesday, when it has brought to the attention 
of the House very important matters dealing with our island 
possessions. I am proud to say also that I am a member 
of the Committee on the Library, which has had the same 
opportunity. 

The Committee on War Claims is a very active and hard- 
working committee. During the six years that I have been 
a Member of the House it has never had this opportunity, 
and that, in connection with something which was said this 
morning by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN], 
brought it to my mind that I would bring to you a very con- 
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crete example of the hardship which results in the failure 
of various minor committees to have either a Calendar 
Wednesday or to be provided with a somewhat different 
system of handling the bills that come before them. 

I call your attention to a very concrete case, Back in 
1899 an American army of occupation was in possession of 
the Philippine Islands. The war was at an end, and a 
peace treaty was being negotiated, or had actually been ne- 
gotiated at the time in Paris. There was a large force in 
the islands. The time of most of the men there had either 
expired or was about to expire. At that time and under 
these circumstances many of the people of the islands con- 
ceived the idea that while sovereignty had passed from 
Spain, a new alien sovereignty should not come into con- 
trol, and so the earlier stage of the Philippine insurrection 
had begun. 

Aguinaldo was thundering at the gates of Manila, and as 
I say, many of these men were about to be discharged. 
General Otis was the commanding officer of the American 
army of occupation in Manila at that time. He had some 
cablegram correspondence with the War Department and 
with President McKinley. It is a little vague, a little 
shadowy, in my mind and in the minds of all of us just 
what the replies were to General Otis’s cablegrams, but as a 
consequence of the correspondence, General Otis passed the 
word down to the generals, the colonels, the majors, and the 
captains in charge of the troops that they were to tell the 
men that if they would remain for a period of not to exceed 
six months and take care of the insurrection, which was 
then at their very gates, they would be looked after in the 
way of their travel pay. This question of travel pay is 
rather a technical subject and I do not have time to deal 
with it here. But in some instances at least companies 
were called out and the statement of General Otis was 
passed down by the captains to the men. In some cases 
the men were addressed thus: “All of you who are willing 
to remain step across this line.” In some instances of which 
we learned, all of the men stepped across the line. Some 
of them remained in service 3 months, some 4, some 
5, and some 6 months. Finally they were sent home and 
fresh troops took their places. Of course, naturally the 
first thing they asked about when they returned home was 
their travel pay. They were told there was no provision of 
law for it, but that Congress would undoubtedly take care 
of it. 

Time went on and the Congress did not take care of it 
and some of the men filed suits in the Court of Claims 
seeking to recover their travel pay. Then the situation 
developed that had they been discharged regularly from 
their service in the Philippine Islands and reenlisted they 
would have been entitled to their travel pay, but under the 
regulations and law in force at that time the fact that they 
were not discharged carried them along in a different status 
than that of the ordinary soldier, and the Court of Claims 
held they had no legal claim. 

So the matter was dropped, so far as the courts were 
concerned, but it was brought into Congress time after 
time. Senator Means, of Colorado, who was one of the 
officers who made that promise to his men, has had bills 
of this character before Congress. They have never passed 
up to this time, but just recently the matter was before 
the Committee on War Claims. We held long, exhaustive 
hearings on the matter and we determined that the claim 
was a just one, and a bill was reported from the committee. 

I do not expect this bill to pass Congress this year or 
next year, and I do not know whether it will ever pass 
the Congress of the United States, but from all over the 
United States and for a long time past we have heard 
about these claims from men now grown old, who have 
such a claim against the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HOOPER. I yield. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I am interested in the 


statement of the gentleman that he does not expect the 
bill to pass. Will he state why? 
Mr, HOOPER. Yes; I will gladly state why. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I have had a great many 
inquiries with respect to the same matter. 

Mr. HOOPER. It is for this reason: The amount will be 
a comparatively large one. I heard a gentleman the other 
evening when we were having a hearing of the Private 
Calendar, say, concerning a bill which carried $21,000, either 
from my committee or the Claims Committee, “I must 
object to that. The amount is too large. It is too large to 
be brought out in this way.” 

The reason I am making this speech is, ladies and gentle- 
men, that that is the only way in which that bill can be 
brought out in this House. It is a private claim, or rather, 
there is a series of private claims involved. The bill simply 
provides the machinery to take care of such claims. It does 
not appropriate money but it sets up the machinery by 
which such claims can be taken care of. God knows there 
is nowhere they can go but to Congress, and any gentleman 
can get up and say, “This is too large a claim to handle in 
this way. I object.” 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOPER. I yield. 


Mr. ANDRESEN. Can the bill be passed under suspension la 


of the rules? 

Mr. HOOPER. The bill could be passed under suspension 
of the rules, but I think it has been the policy of different 
Speakers of the House of Representatives of both parties 
not to recognize bills on the Private Calendar for suspension 
of the rules. 

What I suggest is only a suggestion, for I am not trying to 
tell this House what to do about the matter and I know the 
experience of many of the Members is vastly greater than 
my experience, but I would like to offer what I consider to 
be at least an idea as to what might be done. 

We work hard, or we feel that we do. It is an exciting, 
tense life. We go to our committees in the morning. We 
get out our mail in the morning. We come here at noon, 
and we stay here until 5 o’clock or later, and we dislike to 
come here in the evening; but would it not be possible, in a 
long session at least, to have something corresponding to 
Calendar Wednesday, where we could have at least once or 
twice a month, if the Members were willing to do it, in the 
evening between 8 o’clock and 11 o’clock, as we occasionally 
hear the Private Calendar, an evening corresponding to Cal- 
‘endar Wednesday, where a committee such as the Committee 
on War Claims, or the Committee on Claims, or other minor 
committees that get comparatively little attention in this 
way, might bring their more important bills? The gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN] has a bill which was 
reported out of our committee—the bill which was spoken 
of this morning—where men, during the World War, when a 
strike was threatened in the great cities of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, over the cost of living, over the fact 
that they thought they were nc. getting what other men were 
getting in the same line of work who were making munitions 
for the Government, were called in by a representative of 
the United States Government and promised with all the 
solemnity which might be brought to bear upon such a sub- 
ject as that that they would receive the differential to which 
they were entitled, and those men have been waiting year in 
and year out since that time for the relief which I fear never 
will come to them, just because one gentleman—and, again, I 
am not questioning the action of any Member in that re- 
gard—but because one gentleman’s objection to such a bill 
can throw it off the calendar for the remainder of the 
session. 

What are we going to do about these things? These mat- 
ters accumulate; they pile up; they grow; and two-thirds 
of them—I am not going to exaggerate, but certainly one- 
third of the matters that come up in this way represent 
hopes deferred, represent the vanishing hopes of men and 
women—always growing older—of the coming to them of 
simple, ordinary, everyday justice; and, as I said the other 
night in some remarks I made upon this subject, we can 
combat the forces of evil that are operating from within 
in this Nation; we can combat them by education; we can 
combat them by any means at our command, but men and 
women to whom justice has been denied and continues to be 
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denied will always have rankling in their hearts a feeling of 
deep-seated injustice, a deep-seated feeling against the Gov- 
ernment—not that it is the Government’s fault, because the 
Government can not help it, but particularly it is the in- 
dividual who can help it; but because the Government has 
denied to them in this way the justice to which they are 
entitled they have that deep-seated feeling against their 
Government. 

Mr. GUYER. I would like to call attention to the fact 
that in the case of these soldiers in the Philippine Islands 
it was a physical impossibility for them to be discharged 
because they were under fire from the beginning to the end. 

Mr. HOOPER. I think that is true. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, this may be a very poor 
suggestion I have made, but I tell you that this House of 435 
Members can not—and I repeat what I have said before in 
this House—act judicially. Any bill of the sort of these two 
bills I have been speaking about must be considered judi- 
cially if proper results are to be obtained. Such a bill ought 
to be given to the courts to handle. These are only sug- 
gestions, but if these committees could have one or two good 
wyers from some of the departments of the Government to 
work upon these matters continuously, to report upon them 
as a master in reports on a given state of facts in 
the States where they have such officers, and then allow the 
committee to sort out the good from the bad, perhaps the 
House would have more confidence in the findings of the 
Claims Committee and the War Claims Committee and 
would be less likely to object—even one Member—to the 
findings of these honest and conscientious committees. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. HOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Iam on the War Claims Committee with 


the gentleman, and I agree with the statement he has pre- 


sented, but I wonder if he wants to take away the authority 
that has been given to certain individual Members to over- 
ride the will of the Members of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr, Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp.] [Applause.] 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, in the Thursday, January 22, 1931, issue of 
the Atlanta Constitution, one of the South’s leading news- 
papers, appeared a significant article. I take pleasure and 
pride in using this time to read it to the House. It is en- 
titled “ Hoary-Headed Heroes at Confederate Home Unveil 
Tablet to Yankee’ Foe of Sixties“: 


Confederate veterans, white of head and to 
the weight of passing years, Wednesday unveiled a bronze plaque 
to a Yankee foe of the sixties. 

The tablet honored Alexander H. Wray, of Patchogue, Long 
Island, N T., who had given all of his Federal pension to the 
Georgia Confederate home since 1907, amounting to more than 

Wray was not present for the simple ceremony. Like the vet- 
erans of Dixie, the years had brought its infirmities and he could 
not make the trip to Georgia. 

F. H. Colley— 


A constituent of mine— 


of W: m, Ga., erect despite his 83 years, unveiled the tablet 
with the 3 of Mrs. John A. Perdue, for 15 years State 
chairman of the home, and Mrs. Howard McCutcheon, a member 
of the State plaque committee, of which Judge Peter W. Meldrim, 
of Sa , Was chairman. 

The plaque bore the words: “In 1907 Alexander H. Wray, of 
Patchogue, Long Island, N. Y., donated to the Confederate Soldiers’ 
Home of this State his pension as a veteran of the Federal Army 
in the War between the States. For 23 years the donation has 
been continued, the sum donated now amounting to more than 
65,000. In appreciation of the generosity of the donor and in 
admiration of his nobility of soul this tablet is erected to a brave 
foe who was in heart a friend.” 

The unveiling took place in the library of the Confederate home. 

Slowly the 30 veterans of the home shuffled into the small room, 
all that are left of the more than a hundred who a few years ago 
joked and sang of the days that were, except 15 who lie in the 

hospital. 

Col. R. DeT. Lawrence, State pension commissioner, and himself 
a veteran of 89 years, officiated at the ceremony 

Mr. Colley read the wording of the plaque, the women unveiled 
it, there was a stirring old hymn, How Firm a Foundation, an 
invocation, and the honors had been done. 


of step with _ 
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It was all over in 10 minutes, but not a veteran would take a 
erred seat, and almost fatigued by the ceremony they slowly 
urned to their rooms to await the setting sun. 

The donation, Colonel Lawrence said, was due to Wray's com- 
fortable financial circumstances, his belief that the Georgia Con- 
federate veterans were more in need of the money, and because he 
admired Georgia's soldiers. 

On January 23, 1931, the Banner-Herald, a daily paper 
published in Athens, Ga., my home city, had a leading edi- 
torial upon the subject. It called attention to the ceremo- 
nies which took place at the Confederate Home of the State 
of Georgia, located in Atlanta, referred to in the Constitu- 
tion, and quoted the inscription upon the plaque. The con- 
cluding remarks of the editorial, which I heartily indorse, 
are as follows: 

Such a beautiful spirit as shown by this Union veteran deserves 
the recognition and appreciation of the people of the South, and 
of all those who wore the gray. The thin gray line, and the thin 
blue line, will soon pass into the mist of the Great Beyond where 
they will meet and tent on the camp ground of eternal peace and 
happiness. No beating drums nor shrill bugle calls will be heard, 
but the spirit of the Great Prince of Peace will welcome them as 
brothers into their home until resurrection morning. 

These gentlemen, Colonels Colley, R. DeT. Lawrence, and 
Judge Meldrim, representatives of the old South; and Mr. 
Wray, representative of the North, reflect the highest type 
of the American soldier, and exemplify, in the sublimest 
degree that magnanimity and brotherly love, which should, 
and I hope will, abide forever in the hearts of the people of 
the North and the people of the South. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes]. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, during the speech of my 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. Quinn], I tried to to interrupt 
him for a moment but his time was so short that he was 
not able to yield. I am one of those who would like to see 
this Muscle Shoals problem behind us. I would like to see 
it settled, and I am one of those who want, if possible, to 
vote for the conference report if one is made at this session 
of Congress. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that I do not speak for 
the President. Personally I have never talked with him 
about this subject of Muscle Shoals. I do not know whether 
the gentleman from Mississippi has or not, but the gentle- 
man had read from the Clerk’s desk a long telegram from 
L. W. Miller, managing editor of the Knoxville News- 
Sentinel, giving extracts from the speech of Mr. Hoover at 
Elizabethton, Tenn., when he was a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and then extracts from a statement which appeared 
under the name of the editor in the Knoxville News-Sentinel 
and a subsequent statement which was given out from Mr. 
Hoover’s headquarters in Washington on October 8, 1928, 
and appeared in the papers of the country on the following 
day. In that telegram the President, or the then candidate, 
Mr. Hoover, is quoted, among other things, as having said: 

There is no question of Government ownership about Muscle 
Shoals, as the Government already owns both the power and the 
nitrate plants. The major purposes which were advanced for its 
construction were navigation, scientific research, and national de- 
fense. The Republican administration has recommended that it 
be dedicated to agriculture for research purposes and development 
of fertilizers in addition to its national-defenmse reserve. After 
these p are satisfied there is a by-product of surplus power. 
That by-product should be disposed of on such terms and condi- 
tions as will safeguard and protect all public interest. I entirely 
agree with these proposals. 

This was a part of a statement issued from the head- 
quarters of the then candidate for the Presidency, Mr. 
Hoover, here in Washington on October 8, 1928, following 
his speech at Elizabethton. 

After the reading of this long telegram, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Quin] drew from these statements 
certain conclusions as to what he thought the position of 
the President would be toward any conference report that 
might be filed relating to Muscle Shoals. 

In order that the record may be complete, as I said when 
I asked the gentleman from Mississippi to yield, I wish to 
read into the Recorp an interpretation of this statement 
made at the time it was issued by a special correspondent 
of the New York Times, which appeared in the issue of 
the Times under date of October 9, 1928. 
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After referring to the speech at Elizabethton and the 
article in the Knoxville paper, and the subsequent state- 
ment of Mr. Hoover, the Times article says: 


The publication of a conversation which Edward J. Meeman, 
editor of the Knoxville News-Sentinel, had with Mr. Hoover at 
Elizabethton, Tenn,, on Saturday led up to to-night's declara- 
tion by Mr. Hoover. The News-Sentinel article said he was in 
favor of the continued Government ownership and operation of 
the famous Tennessee River project. It was noted that in to- 
night's statement there was no reference to operation except for 
agricultural experimentation and the purposes of national defense. 

The Norris bill, which called for Government ownership and 
operation of the Muscle Shoals properties failed, it was noted here, 
as a result of a pocket veto by President Coolidge. The President, 
under the circumstances, was not called on to state his reasons for 
the action taken, »at it was pointed out that the Hoover state- 
ment clearly implies that Mr. Hoover agrees with his position. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether the gentleman 
from Mississippi ever saw this article in the Times or not, 
but it is an interpretation of the position of the President 
made on the same day that the statement was issued. I 
repeat that I have no authority to speak for the President 
and I have not discussed with him his position on this 
Muscle Shoals matter, but it seemed to me that the record 
to be full and complete and in justice to the President 
should contain this extract from the article in the Times 
which I have quoted. [Applause.] ‘ 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DaLLINdERI. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, last April I introduced 
a bill (H. R. 11760) for the relief of Ellen N. Nolan, which, 
with the report, I would like to have inserted in my speech 
at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to follows: 


A bill for the relief of Ellen N. Nolan 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ellen N. Nolan, the 
sum of $2,500 as compensation for injuries sustained by being 
knocked down and injured by an automobile truck belonging to 
the Post Office Department. 


[Report No. 2111, House of Representatives, Seventy-first Congress, 
third session) 
ELLEN N. NOLAN 


Mrs. LANGLEY, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the 
following report (to accompany H. R. 11760): ? 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
11760) for the relief of Ellen N. Nolan, having considered the same, 
report thereon with a recommendation that it pass with the follow- 
ing amendments: 

In line 6, strike out the figures “$5,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $2,500.” 

At the end of the bill add the following: 

“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of $150 shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of $150 an account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The purpose of this bill is to reimburse the claimant for per- 
sonal injuries suffered as a result of being struck by a post-office 
truck in Cambridge, Mass., on January 28, 1930. The report of 
the Post Office Department states that the accident was due to 
the negligence of the truck driver. 

All of the evidence containing the facts in this case is made 
a part of this report as follows: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1930. 
Hon. Ep. M. IRWIN, 


Chairman Committee on Claims, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. Irwin: In compliance with the request of your 
committee dated April 21, 1930, there are transmitted herewith 
for consideration with H. R. 11760 all papers on file in the de- 
partment relating to the claim of Miss Ellen N. Nolan in the 
sum of $5,000 on account of injuries sustained on January 28, 
1930, at Cambridge, Mass., in an accident involving a United 
States mail truck. 

The evidence disclosed in the investigation of this case shows 
that the claimant had walked out from the sidewalk to a point 
near the street-car tracks with the intention of boarding an ap- 
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proaching street car. However, the street car went by without 
stopping and the claimant thereupon attempted to walk back to 
the sidewalk, and had only taken a step or two when she was 
struck and knocked down by the mail truck which had been 
standing double-parked adjacent to the scene of the accident 
while the postal chauffeur collected mail from a letter box, and 
which had just started from that position as the claimant at- 
tempted to cross in front of it. The postal chauffeur’s excuse 
for the accident is that the claimant was entirely concealed from 
his view by the framework of the windshield of his truck. It 
would appear that the accident was largely attributable to the 
chauffeur’s negligence. 

It is therefore believed that favorable consideration should be 
accorded this bill. The department would not, however, under- 
take to recommend any particular amount as constituting a 
sufficient award, preferring to leave that question for the deter- 
mination of Congress. 

By direction of the Postmaster General. 

Yours very truly, 
Harotp N. GRAVES, 
Executive Assistant to the Postmaster General. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR, 
Boston, Mass., April 29, 1930. 
INSPECTOR IN CHARGE, 
Boston, Mass.: 

This case relates to an accident which occurred at about 5.30 
p. m. on January 28, 1930, on Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass., involving United States mail truck No. 2919, which was not 
damaged, and Miss Ellen N. Nolan, of 2 Clinton Street, Cambridge, 
who sustained personal injury. A diagram of the scene of the 
accident is herewith. Personal investigation of the case was con- 
cluded in this city to-day. 

Regular carrier George J. Henick, who operated the mail truck, 
was engaged on a street letter-box collection at the time of the 
accident. He stated that he proceeded westerly on the right-hand 
side of Massachusetts Avenue to collect from the box located oppo- 
site 689 Massachusetts Avenue (about 65 feet from the corner of 
Temple Street); that he þelieved all of the space at the curb on 
that side of the street between Temple and Prospect Streets was 
occupied by automobiles which were parked at an angle toward 
the curb in accordance with lines marked on the pavement; that 
he stopped the mail truck close to the rear of parked automobiles 
s0 that the rear of the mail truck was about opposite the letter 
box; that it had been quite dark for about one-half an hour 
and he was reasonably certain that the head and tail lights on 
the truck were displayed; that he walked between two parked 
automobiles to the letter box, removed the mail from the box into 
a mail sack, returned to the truck and placed the sack into the 
rear of the truck; that he then walked around the truck, reaching 
the driver’s seat from the right side of the truck; that before 
starting forward he looked back to see whether any traffic was 
approaching, but none was in sight, and he observed no street 
cars; that he did not know whether any street cars had passed 
while he was engaged in collecting mail from the letter box; that 
he looked ahead to see whether the way was clear and started 
forward; that the truck had not moved a foot when he saw Miss 
Nolan near the left front fender of the truck and facing it, and 
the said fender came in contact with her; that she did not fall 
at once, but seemed to hesitate; that it appeared to him that she 
fell from fright and he did not believe the force of the truck 
was sufficient to throw her to the pavement that he stopped the 
truck immediately upon seeing her, and when he reached her side 
she was lying on her back with her legs up and her head toward 
Temple Street; that he assisted her to her feet and she brushed 
dirt from her clothes; that he asked her whether she was injured 
and she replied that she was severely injured; and that he 
upon obtained a taxicab and she was taken to Cambridge 
City Hospital. The carrier stated that it was his opinion that 
when the mail truck was started Miss Nolan was standing in line 
with the windshield support on the left side of the truck so that 
he could not see her. Sworn statements of the carrier are here- 
with. 

Miss Nolan, who is 54 years of age and is a teacher of manual 

in the Jefferson School in the Roxbury district of Boston, 
stated that on January 28 she left the school at about 4.45 p. m. 
for her home; that she reached Central Square, Cambridge, via a 
subway car and reached the sidewalk from the exit on the north 
side of Massachusetts Avenue near the corner of Prospect Street; 
that she walked westerly on Massachusetts Avenue toward Temple 
Street and saw two westbound street cars approaching; that an 
automobile was parked at the curb about 10 feet from the letter 
box at an angle, and the mail truck was at a standstill behind 
this parked car; that there was sufficient space between the mail 
truck and the parked car for two or three persons to walk abreast; 
that there were several persons at the car stop near the 
where the mail truck was standing and she reached the 
this gathering; that all of the persons who were waiting f 
car, with the exception of herself, boarded it, 
street car being closed before she could board; 
minute or two another car appeared but did not stop, 
standing that she was standing at the car stop adjacent 
tracks; that she then turned in the street and started 
toward the sidewalk, and neither the parked automobile 
mail truck had moved, and the headlights were not displayed 
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the truck; that she was sure that she passed the front of the 
truck and the right front of it must have struck her; that she 
was thrown to the pavement and was removed to the Cambridge 
City Hospital in a taxicab. Sworn statement of Miss Nolan is 
inclosed. 


A copy of the hospital record covering Miss Nolan’s case was 
obtained and is herewith, showing that she was admitted to the 
Cambridge City Hospital on January 28, 1930, with a fracture of 
the left pelvis; and that on March 8, 1930, she was discharged, in 
an improved condition, to her own doctor for baking and massage. 
Statement of Dr. Arthur F. Sargent, this city, covering his treat- 
ment is herewith. 

There were no witnesses to the accident, and a conclusion as to 
responsibility for the same must therefore be based upon the 
statements of the principals. It will be noted that their state- 
ments are not in mt. According to the statement of Miss 
Nolan, when the second street car passed her without stopping she 
turned and started to walk toward the sidewalk, and she passed 
the front of the mail truck and must have been struck by its 
right front. According to the postal chauffeur's statement, Miss 
Nolan was facing almost directly toward the left front of the 
mail truck and its left front fender came in contact with her. 
Considering the fact that Miss Nolan’s left pelvis was fractured, 
it is apparent that she was not struck by the right front of the 
truck, as her right side would then have been toward the truck. 
The fact that her left pelvis was injured makes it apparent that, 
as stated by the postal chauffeur, she was facing the truck at 
the time of the accident and was struck as she was in the act of 
turning toward the sidewalk. 

It is possible that when the postal chauffeur started the mail 
truck Miss Nolan was in such a position in the street that the 
windshield support on the left side of the truck obstructed his 
view of her, but, in my opinion, he should have noticed Miss 
Nolan as he was reaching the driver's seat. While he was un- 
doubtedly at fault in not observing her in the street, it does not 
appear that he was entirely responsible for the accident. Con- 
sidering the fact that Miss Nolan has acknowledged that she was 
not standing still at the time of the accident, but was walking 
toward the sidewalk, it is evident that she walked into the path 
of the left front fender of the truck as it started forward. In 
my opinion, the accident resulted from the fault of both the 
postal chauffeur and Miss Nolan. 

There are inclosed a bill of the Cambridge City Hospital in the 
amount of $149.28, and a bill of Doctor Sargent in the amount of 
$160. The latter bill includes treatments up to and including 
April 22, 1930. Both of these bills are chargeable to the accident. 
In addition, Miss Nolan has lost a considerable part of her salary 
during the period of her absence from employment. Her salary 
as a teacher is at the rate of $2,400 per annum, and for each day’s 
absence $6 is deducted from her salary. It is shown in the in- 
closed statement of the assistant business manager of the school 
committee of the city of Boston that up to June 1, 1930, on 
which date Miss Nolan expects to resume her duties, the deduc- 
tions from her salary will have amounted to $462. 

The total of the items referred to is considered in excess of $500, 
the maximum provided for in section 59 of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations; and in discussing the matter with Miss Nolan she 
stated that she would not consider a settlement in the sum of 
$500, as she had been informed that Congressman DALLINGER 
intended to introduce a special bill for her relief. It is noted 
that in transmitting the case for investigation the solicitor stated 
in communication dated March 8, 1930, herewith, that Congress- 
man DALLINGER had advised that a special bill would be introduced 
for Miss Nolan’s relief. 

Under these circumstances, it is recommended that the case be 
returned to the department for further consideration. 

C. M. Netson, Inspector. 


Expenses connected with auto accident to Ellen N. Nolan, 2 Clin- 
ton Street, Cambridge, Mass., January 28, 1930 

Hospital, Cambridge city— nnnm 

Surgeon, Doctor t 


Interest on borrowed money. 


Taxi service to doctor’s office, etc. 


The above is a true statement. 
ELLEN N. NOLAN, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Sworn to before me this 22d day of November, 1930. 


[SEAL.] Mary L. MCALLISTER, 
Notary Public, 


Boston, Mass., November 22, 1930, 
To Arthur F. Sargent, M. D., Dr.: 
services rendered to Miss Ellen N. Nolan, 2 
Cambridge, Mass., from January 30 through No- 


vember 21. 1930, 6250. 
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TRE SCHOOL COMMITTEE or THE CiTy or BOSTON, 


April 29, 1930. 
To whom tt may concern: 

Miss Nellie N. Nolan, 2 Clinton Street, Cambridge, a teacher of 
manual training in the Jefferson School, has been absent because 
of personal illness from January 29, 1930. In all probability she 
will not return to school this term. During this period she will 
have lost the following amounts; 


AT AT Sa AA EE E T SAN DO AEEA S E AA Eaa M $18 

66171. T AEEA ea E SE T EA REU r a GA, 90 

CCC SR eNO LS seal hd ae ee 126 

PN es g? Se Ras tS re a a ae ̃ . el et ES -- 102 

Ia AE EAER E EE EA pen I ASARIS eae S e a A a 126 

ß AR 108 
TOLA eo er a a ae a aiaa 570 
Respectfully yours, 


. J. GEORGE HERLIHY, 
Assistant Business Manager. 
CAMBRIDGE Orry HOSPITAL, 
Cambridge, Mass., April 24, 1930. 
COPY OF HOSPITAL RECORD 


Ellen Nolan: Admitted January 28, 1930; discharged March 8, 
1930; diagnosis, fracture of left pelvis. 

Chief complaint: Pain in left hip and groin. 

Present illness: Patient states she was struck by a mail truck. 
Was brought into hospital to-day complaining of pain in left hip. 
Admitted from the accident floor. 

Physical examination: A well developed and nourished woman 
of 54 years lying in bed conscious and rational. Thorax, 2-inch 
red naevus with papillary elevations about 4 inches below right 
axilla, Extremities, tenderness in left groin on pressure over pubis. 
No limitation of motion in hip joint, but patient can not stand 
because of pain deep in left groin. No tenderness over hip joint 
or along femur. 

January 28, 1930: Seen by Doctor Sargent at patient's request, 
having considerable pain in groin on the left radiating through 
to lower pelvis. Abdomen negative. Forced motions of left hip 


Condition satisfactory. 
Still having considerable trouble. 


1930: 
1930: 


January 29, 
January 30, 
frame. 
January 31, 
February 1, 1930: 
February 4, 1930: 
February 8, 1930: 
of X ray taken on 
and vertical rami.” 
February 12, 1930: 
February 16, 1930: 
February 20, 1930: 


Put on a 
1930: Patient more comfortable. 

Comfortable. 

Condition satisfactory. 

No discomfort and hip motions O. K. Report 
January 28: “Fracture left pubes horizontal 


Condition satisfactory. 
General condition O. K. 

In pain. Condition satisfactory. 
February 24, 1930: 


February 28, 1930: No discomfort. 

March 1, 1930: Allowed to sit up in chair for two hours. 

March 4, 1930: Has had considerable discomfort since getting 
out of bed. Advised to get crutches and start walking. 

March 8, 1930: Check up X rays show satisfactory healing. 
Patient discharged to own doctor for baking and massage. Is com- 
plaining of considerable backache and examination shows consid- 
erable limitation of motions in lumbar region. Will need support 
to back which has been fitted to-day. Patient discharged to-day 
improved. 

CAMBRIDGE Crry HOSPITAL. 
Boston, Mass., April 15, 1930. 
Mr. C. M. NELSON, 
Post Office Inspector, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sm: Replying to your letter of March 28, 1930, regarding 
Miss Ellen N. Nolan of 2 Clinton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Nolan was injured on Janyary 28, 1930, being struck, accord- 
ing to her story, by a United States mail truck. As a result of 
this injury she received a fracture of the pelvis and a secondary 
back strain. She received treatment by me at the hospital from 
the day of her injury up to March 8, 1930, when she was dis- 
charged from the hospital. Since that time she has been treated 
by me at my office and is still under treatment. 

She has not yet been advised to return to her work because of 
the continuation of her back pain due to secondary degree back 
strain following a fracture of the pelvis. 

Inclosed you will please find an itemized bill for services ren- 
dered to date. I believe that Miss Nolan should be able to resume 
her duties in about another three or four weeks. Her work 
requires considerable standing, and it is when on her feet that 
her back pain is most marked. 

If there is any further information you desire, please do not 
hesitate to call upon me. 

Very truly yours, A. F. SARGENT. 

Mr. DALLINGER. In brief, this is a bill for the relief of 
a poor school-teacher in the city in which I live who was 
severely injured, possibly injured for life, by a truck owned 
and operated by the Post Office Department of this Govern- 
ment. It was such a clear case that the Post Office Depart- 
ment admitted liability and the Committee on Claims made 
a unanimous report in favor of the bill. 
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This bill is on the Private Calendar of this House. There 
are 1944 pages of bills ahead of this one, and there is not a 
chance in the world that this perfectly just bill will be 
reached before the expiration of this Congress. So, as this 
poor woman’s Representative, I shall have to begin all over 
again, with the chance that in the next Congress the bill 
will not become a law. 

There is another bill, for the relief of another constituent 
of mine, that was not introduced by me, but was introduced 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Irwin], chairman of 
the Committee on Claims, at the request of the War De- 
partment. You will notice in connection with the Private 
Calendar there are a lot of bills introduced by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Claims, bills not from his dis- 
trict, not bills in which as a Representative he has any par- 
ticular interest, but bills introduced by him at the request 
of executive departments of the Government to do justice 
to people all over this country. The bill I refer to is H. R. 
13086, for the relief of Alexander H. Bright, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have this bill and the committee’s 
report inserted in my speech at this point, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered 

H. R. 13086 
A bill for the relief of Alexander H. Bright 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle, 
adjust, and certify to Congress the claim of Alexander H. Bright 
in the sum of $573.50 in full settlement for damages to his Moth 
airplane by an Army airplane at Boston, Mass., on November 
16, 1929. 

[Report No. 2266, House of Representatives, Seventy-first Congress, 
third session] 


ALEXANDER H. BRIGHT 


Mr. Irwin, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the fol- 
lowing report (to accompany H. R. 13086): 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
13086) for the relief of Alexander H. Bright, having considered the 
same, report thereon with a recommendation that it do pass. 

The report of the War Department sets forth all of the facts in 
this case and is favorable with regard to the passage of this bill. 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 14, 1930. 
The SPEAKER HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dran Mr. Speaker: There is inclosed the draft of a bill to au- 
thorize the Comptroller General of the United States to settle, 
adjust, and certify to Congress the claim of Alexander H. Bright 
for damages to his Moth airplane amounting to $573.50, as the re- 
sult of a collision with an Army airplane at Boston, Mass., on 
November 16, 1929, which the War Department presents for the 
consideration of the Congress with a view to its enactment into 
law. 

The records of the War Department show that Mr. Bright’s Moth 
airplane, after having made a landing on the northeast corner of 
the Boston Airport, was struck by an Army PT plane piloted by 
Lieut. Charles Clark, Air Corps Reserve, who landed behind the 
Moth and a little to the left, rolling into the Moth, causing the 


damage. 

The accident was investigated by a board of officers whose find- 

are as follows: 

“(a) That the pilot of the Moth airplane was in no way re- 
sponsible for the accident and feels that he should be reimbursed 
by the Government for the repair work to the extent enumerated 
above. 

“(b) That Lieutenant Clark had observed the usual precautions 
in making his landing, after having been on a duly authorized 
‘inactive duty’ flight. 

“(c) The accident was unavoidable due to the fact that the 
Moth plane was flying in such a poroa below him as to be 
hidden from his view due to the blind spots and to the further 
fact that his attention was of necessity concentrated to some 
degree on the 02-K plane on the landing runway. 

d) In view of this finding, Mr. Bright, the owner of the Moth 
airplane, was informed that the board would recommend and 
award and was requested to present in writing a statement as to 
the actual cost of the repairs made to his plane and also indicate 
whether or not he would accept a sum of $500 in complete settle- 
ment of it in case the total cost of these repairs should exceed 
that amount. 

“(e) Mr. Bright having submitted the bill, showing the entire 
cost to have been $573.50 and the repairs having been confined to 
those which the board found to be essential, the board is of the 
opinion that Mr. Bright should be reimbursed by the Government 
to the full extent of $573.50 expended.” 

A complete copy of the board report is inclosed herewith. 

This claim was reviewed in the War Department under the pro- 
visions of Army Regulations and approved by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War in the sum of $573.50. 

Sincerely yours, e 
F. TRUBEE DAVISON, 
Acting Secretary of War. 
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MOTH AIRCRAFT CorPoRATI 
Lowell, Mass., November 23, 1929. 


Sold to Alexander Bright, Boston, Mass.: 


8 a O a a r E ESAE ~ $185. 00 
Lower wing - 225.00 
Repairs to cowl.. 75. 00 
Rear strut ä 14. 00 
r e eee 9. 00 
O section: struu ˙47ẽ?—r2d —-—e 5. 50 
Trucking nnn ð — aeese 25. 00 
Ae : 50. 00 
Repairs to alleron M 10. 00 
Bad Par AE ³ AAT 60. 00 

c AAA nena 658. 50 
Credit on wings —— „ 50. 00 
Credit on gas tank ͤ„4«cé„4.é — 35.60 
. ——TT————T—Tu—V—— 85. 00 
Soo 

Grand fotat fo eae a es ate eerie 573. 50 


Epw. T. O'TOOLE. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Now, here are two classes of bills, one 
for personal injury suffered by a citizen of this Republic, 
where the liability of this Government is admitted by the 
executive officers of the Government; and the other for 
damage to property, where an airplane belonging to a con- 
stituent of mine was damaged by an airplane of the War 
Department. In the latter case the War Department was 
so convinced that it was the fault of one of their employees 
that the Secretary of War asked the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Claims to introduce the bill. This bill is on the 
calendar behind the other one, with 23 pages of bills ahead 
of it, and there is no chance for the bill to become a law at 
this session of Congress, and very likely no chance in the 
next Congress. 

These two bills that I have referred to are typical bills 
for injury to persons and property where there is no doubt 
about the liability. Most of the Members of the House, at 
one time or another, have had bills of a similar nature. 
There are hundreds of bills of this kind where justice is 
being denied because it is being delayed, and there is an old 
saying that “ justice delayed is justice denied.” 

We have heard recently considerable talk about changing 
the rules of the House. It might be well, however, to observe 
the rules which we already have. 

Now, we have a rule, and it has been a rule of the House 
for years. It is Rule XXIV, section 6 of which reads as 
follows: 

On Friday of each week, after the 
the Speaker's table as requires reference only, it shall be in order 
to entertain a motion for the House to resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House to consider business on the Private Calen- 
dar in the following order: On the second and fourth Fridays of 
each month preference shall be given to the consideration of 
private pension claims and bills removing political disabilities and 
bills removing the charge of desertion. On every Friday, except 
the second and fourth Fridays, the House shall give preference 
to the consideration of bills reported from the Committee on 
Claims and the Committee on War Claims, alternating between 
the two committees. 

In other words, the rules of the House have provided for 
years that every Friday in the month shall be a Private 
Calendar day. When I was a student of government in 
Harvard University I supposed that the House of Repre- 
sentatives lived up to its rules. I have been a Member of 
the House for almost 16 years, and never in the whole of 
that time has there ever been a day when that rule has been 
observed. Not a single Friday in 16 years has the Private 
Calendar been in order. 

The plain intention of the framers of that rule was to give 
an opportunity for these private bills from the Committee 
on Claims, the Committee on War Claims, the Committees 
‘on Military Affairs and Naval Affairs, and other committees 
to be reached, discussed, and passed by a majority of the 
House, the same as in the case of other bills. 

Now, various suggestions have been made from time to 
time to meet the present intolerable situation by some other 
method than the plain observance of the rule to which I 


of such business on 


have referred. It has been suggested, for instance, that 
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claims of citizens against the Government be tried in the 
Court of Claims or in the United States district courts in the 
same way as cases for personal injury and damage to prop- 
erty against States, cities, municipalities, and private cor- 
porations, and individuals are tried; but Congress has been 
very jealous of its prerogatives and has refused to deal with 
claims in that way. 

Another suggestion was to include a large number of 
these private bills in one omnibus claims bill. 

You will remember that formerly private pension bills 
were introduced and acted upon separately, and the same 
situation arose as has arisen in the case of private claims. 
The soldiers of the country, however, were organized, and 
through their organizations they finally demanded that Con- 
gress act upon these private pension bills. The result is that 
for many years we have reported to us, both from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, omnibus bills containing many private pension bills 
and which pass both branches of Congress and are signed 
by the President. 

Unfortunately, however, the individual private claimants 
have no organization. They are individual citizens, and 
there are not enough of them to compel this method of 
relief; however, when it was tried, it was found that when 
an omnibus claims bill was passed by the House—so I am 
told by Members who were here 25 or 30 years ago—in the 
other body the bill would be amended by adding many un- 
justifiable claims which the House conferees would be com- 
pelled to accept as the price of seeing the enactment of any 
bill at all. For this reason the method of an omnibus claims 
bill was abandoned. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. If I understand the gentle- 
man correctly, the difficulty is not with the rule, but with 
the administration of the rule. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Absolutely. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. What steps in the judgment 
of the gentleman are necessary to take to insure the enforce- 
ment of the rule? 

Mr. DALLINGER. As I have said, Congress has been 
jealous of its prerogatives and has refused to allow the Court 
of Claims or the United States district court to deal with 
these claims. Moreover, the House has refused to pass any 
more omnibus claims bills because of the abuse that arose, 
to which I have referred. The remedy is to carry out the 
plain purpose of Rule XXIV, which all these years has been 
ignored. 

What has happened is this: For the 15 years during 
which I have been a Member of this House, this rule has 
been absolutely ignored. There never has been a Friday 
that I recall in my service here when the House has resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole for the consideration 
of the Private Calendar, in accordance with the plain in- 
tent of Rule XXIV, except in the case of omnibus pension 
bills. Once in a while, owing to the pressure from Members, 
we are permitted to have an evening when the Private 
Calendar is called, but only bills on that calendar that are 
unobjected to, and no matter how meritorious a bill is, if a 
single Member objects, that bill can not even be considered. 

Now, my colleagues, if, in the opinion of the leaders of 
the House, in justice to more important measures, it is not 
practicable to carry out the spirit of Rule XXIV and have 
every Friday a Private Calendar day, we could at least once 
a month have one Friday for the consideration of bills on 
the Private Calendar, when the Speaker would recognize the 
party leader or the chairman of the Committee on Claims 
to make a motion to go into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for that purpose. Then 
the whole calendar could be gone over, the number of each 
bill called, and if any Member wished to inquire about it 
or wanted to discuss the matter, he could say “Pass.” That 
is what we do in the Massachusetts Legislature. The bill 
would then be passed over temporarily, but it would enable 
a great many of these bills to which there is no objection 
and which now are never reached to be passed in the House 
and sent to the Senate. After the entire calendar had been 
gone through and those bills which were unobjected to had 
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been passed, we could return to the beginning of the cal- 
endar and proceed to consider the other bills. Then, if a 
majority of the House, after discussion, voted to pass them, 
they could be passed by majority vote the same as in the 
case of other bills. 

Mr. Chairman, the present system is absolutely contrary 
to the principles underlying our whole system of government. 
It is not a government by a majority, but is a tyranny of one 
man or, at the best, an oligarchy of two or three men who 
set themselves above the committees of the House. The only 
time that the Private Calendar has been called this ses- 
sion was on a Friday evening. Here you have almost 40 
pages of bills, and only two or three pages were called. As 
I understand it, 50 or 60 bills were called and only 20 were 
passed. Is that right? 

Mr. IRWIN. That is correct. 

Mr. DALLINGER. The whole system is wrong. As has 
been said to-day on the floor of the House, continually, year 
after year, denying to worthy individuals in every congres- 
sional district in the country the justice that is due them 
is causing a feeling that the Government of the United 
States does not desire to do justice to its citizens. 

Recently the Post Office Department was given additional 
appropriations for the purchase of post-office trucks. They 
are introducing them everywhere. Some time ago I took 
occasion to look into the question of the people who were 
killed and injured by automobile trucks, and in the great 
city of New York the testimony showed that injuries to per- 
sons, causing death or permanent injury, from trucks oper- 
ated by the Post Office Department were proportionally 
many times more numerous than in the case of trucks 
operated by other persons or corporations, because the 
drivers of post-office trucks are anxious to carry the mail as 
quickly as possible and frequently do not observe the traffic 
regulations. Inasmuch as the Government, through its 
agents, is more and more operating automobile trucks in 
the streets of our cities and upon our highways, injuring, 
maiming, and killing citizens of the United States and 
damaging their property, it is about time that the intolerable 
situation which now exists should be remedied by the House 
of Representatives, representing the people of the United 
States, observing its own rules. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. GUYER]. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
wish to call your attention to a bill which I introduced, H. R. 
9333, and which the Committee on War Claims has favorably 
reported with certain amendments. In brief it provides for 
the payment of travel pay for certain troops who were in 
the Philippine Islands in 1899, who were all United States 
volunteers enlisted for the period of the War with Spain 
under a call of the President of the United States. These 
officers and troops were enlisted in pursuance of section 1, 
act of April 22, 1898, as follows: 

That the Volunteer Army shall be maintained only during the 
existence of war, or while war is imminent * Provided, 
That all enlistments for the Volunteer Army shall be for a term 
of two years, unless sooner terminated, and that all officers and 
men composing said Army shall be discharged from the service of 
the United States when the purposes for which they were called 
into service shall have been accomplished, or on the conclusion 
of hostilities. 

This bill is for the relief of officers and soldiers of the 
service of the United States who, after the conclusion of the 
war with Spain, voluntarily remained in service in the 
Philippine Islands for a period of several months to suppress 
the insurrection in the Philippines, which began in Febru- 
ary, 1899. When the insurrection broke out near Manila the 
United States had no troops adequate for the suppression of 
the insurrection and the protection of Manila except these 
volunteers of the war with Spain, and in this dire necessity 
of the Government these men were requested by the United 
States Government to remain in the service in defense of 
their-Government, and in the negotiations looking toward 
this end the following cable correspondence was exchanged 
between The Adjutant General, General Corbin, at Washing- 
ton, and General Otis, who commanded in the Philippine 
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Islands. On March 6, 1899, The Adjutant General cabled, 
quoting section 15 of act of March 2, 1899, in part, as follows: 

Section 15 of the Army bill reads in part as follows: 

“That the President is authorized to enlist temporarily in serv- 
ice for absolutely necessary p in the Philippine Islands 
volunteers, officers and men, individually or by organization, now 
in those islands and about to be discharged, provided their reten- 
tion shall not extend beyond the time necessary to replace them by 
troops authorized to be maintained under the provisions of this 
act and not beyond a period of six months.” 

The President inquires as follows: 

“If we are not able to get you sufficient forces to replace volun- 
teers under your command before exchange of ratification of 
3 you be able to enlist your present volunteer force under 

on?” 


On March 16, 1899, General Otis replied as follows: 

“Believe after inquiry majority volunteer organizations willing 
to reenlist for six months from ratification of treaty, provided that 
upon o discharge are paid traveling allowances to places of 
muster in, and that after expiration of second enlistment they are 
transported to those places by United States.” 

In short, these soldiers and officers remained in the service 
and suppressed the insurrection, and the conditions con- 
tained in the cablegram of General Otis was in substance a 
statement of the law then in effect governing travel-pay 
allowances to officers and men honorably discharged and 
who were again appointed or who reenlisted. The latter 
part of March these troops, having signified their willing- 
ness to come to the aid of the Government in this emer- 
gency, were ordered forward in a general advance against 
the insurrectionists, and for about four months were under 
fire and in actual combat, during which they wrote a bril- 
liant page in the military annals of our country, worthy of 
the best traditions of the American soldier. They fought 
under the most adverse conditions; and when the treaty of 
peace was finally ratified on April 11, 1899, these volunteers 
were in the field, where they remained for months, during 
which time it would have been impossible physically to sign 
muster-out rolls and muster-in rolls by which they would 
have been reenlisted, but when they did this they believed 
that they were in effect reenlisted and that the promises of 
their officers, made in good faith, would be properly recog- 
nized and made good by their Government, which they had 
saved millions of treasure and thousands of lives by quelling 
an insurrection which, if permitted to go unresisted until 
new troops could have arrived from the States, would have 
been a national calamity. 

No one in authority has ever denied that these gallant 
men are entitled to this travel pay. However, all agree that 
it will take an act of Congress to properly authorize its 
payment. The Court of Claims rendered a decision in 1908 
as follows: 

It is a moral obligation on the part of the Government but not 
a legal one. The Government owes this money to the Philippine 
veterans, and Congress will be derelict in its duty if it does not 
pass an act appropriating sufficient money to pay to these vet- 
erans, the members of these volunteer regiments, the money they 
are entitled to, and if President McKinley had lived doubtless he 
wouid have seen to it that Congress passed this act. 

It is the duty of this Congress to pay this long-overdue 
debt this Nation owes to these soldiers. The fact that it 
is a moral obligation makes it none the less obligatory. The 
Committee on War Claims has performed its duty in a 
patriotic manner, and the chairman of the committee is 
convinced of its justice, as is the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee to which it was referred, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hooper], who has spoken so eloquently in its favor 
on this floor. 

It has now been a third of a century since the beginning 
of this war, and the men engaged in it are no longer young. 
Their service in the swampy jungles of the Philippines 
undermined their health, and this small sum coming in 
their advancing age would be a blessing on them and a 
benediction upon their country for an act of delayed jus- 
tice. This Government can afford to pay these veterans, 
but it can not afford to deny them justice, for it is a debt 
of honor the Nation owes to men who nobly did their duty 
in 20 battles for their country. Many of them achieved 
immortal glory for heroic behavior and gallantry in the 
field. The Twentieth Kansas is included in those who are 
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entitled to this travel pay. Kansas has long been proud 
of what became known as “the Fighting Twentieth.” It 
had a distinguished roster of officers who have attained 
rare distinction. Its first colonel, Frederick Funston, along 
with Edward White and William B. Trembly, were awarded 
the congressional medal of honor, the highest honor granted 
by Congress, for gallantry at the crossing of the Rio Grande. 

Colonel Funston was soon after promoted to Brigadier 
General of Volunteers, and Maj. Wilder S. Metcalf succeeded 
him as colonel. Lieutenant Colonel Little became a Member 
of Congress and was my predecessor. At the time of his 
death General Funston was ranking major general of the 
United States Army. Clyde Wilson and Frank Dodds per- 
formed prodigious feats of valor as scouts and sharpshooters. 
Other States had troops of like valor who added glory to the 
military history of their country and who likewise are en- 
titled to this promised travel pay, and this Congress will 
not have done its duty if it fails to pass this act. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUYER. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. COLE. How much money is involved in this bill? 

Mr. GUYER. That is problematical. Ten thousand men 
are involved. Some would receive more than others, depend- 
ing on where they enlisted. Probably between three and 
five million dollars. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUYER. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that such a question should not be asked by the gentleman 
from Iowa. If the Government owes these men, it should 
be paid, whether it is $10 or $10,000,000. Objection should 
not be based on the amount due. 

Mr. COLE. I had no intention to criticize. I favor the 
bill. My State has a regiment that was in the Philippines. 
I was only curious to know the amount involved. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I know the gentleman did not 
base any objection on that ground. However, many predi- 
cate their objection on the amount carried in the bill. 

Mr. GUYER. I am gratified that both these gentlemen 
‘favor this measure of justice that has too long been delayed. 

Mr. SANDLIN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Larsen]. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, when the Seventy-first Congress adjourns 
March 4 there will be retired from the Membership of this 
body 78 of those who are at the present time serving in it. 
Of those 78 Members fifty odd are Republicans and the 
balance are Democrats. I am glad to say I am not one of 
those to be retired, and therefore, I assume the remarks 
made at this time will not be construed as coming from one 
who has any interest in the matter discussed except to see 
that justice is done. 

Under the provisions of the legislative bill as now written, 
and as has heretofore been customary in Congress, a Member 
retiring from the House has the use of the frank for a 
period of nine months. That, of course, is for the purpose 
of carrying on the work which that Member did, or is sup- 
posed to have been engaged in, while a Member of the 
House. Much of this work consists of reports from the 
various bureaus of the Government, usually transmitting to 
the retiring Member its report on cases concerning constitu- 
ents in his district. 

There will be, at the close of this session, a little more 
than 22,000,000 of the people of the United States directly 
affected by the service rendered by the Representatives who 
are retiring. A large percentage of those 22,000,000 people, 
no doubt, will have pending at that time business which 
has been looked after by retiring Members. Many of these 
Members are retiring without expectation of ever again 
performing service of a public nature. 

Perhaps a great many of those who have hopes of per- 
forming such service will not do so. Many of those retiring 
Members are unable, physically and financially, to meet the 
requirements that demand the attention of their constitu- 
ents in looking after unfinished matters. There are claims 
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to be looked after, letters to be written, letters of explana- 
tion and letters for transmittal to be sent to constituents. 
How will this be done? In many cases not at all. It is true 
they have the franking privilege, but they do not have the 
necessary machine for writing the letter, and if they have 
the machine, in most cases they are incapable of rendering 
the service. Therefore the service must be rendered by some 
one else if it is rendered at all. In case a Member dies, we 
make an allowance sufficient to pay the expense of a clerk 
for 30 days. 

I think the generous thing to do, from the standpoint of 
the public welfare, would be to allow compensation for a 
clerk for three months, at the rate of $150 per month. I am 
speaking for the welfare of the public, the Government, and 
constituents now represented by these retiring Members. It 
is not just to permit constituents to be deprived of the 
service which has been in part rendered by the Members 
while they are in the House. I think it would be only just 
and proper that we allow to clerks employed by them com- 
pensation for three months, one-third of the time that the 
franking privilege is already granted to the retiring Member. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Larsen] has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one additional 
minute to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LARSEN. I am told by the Clerk of the House that 
under the present appropriation and under appropriations 
heretofore made he usually turns back into the Treasury 
anywhere from $20,000 to $30,000. In other words, there is 
already appropriated, although it could not be made avail- 
able without an amendment, a sufficient amount of money 
to take care of the very thing which I bring to the attention 
of the House. 

There have never been more than 140 men retired from 
the House at one time in the history of the Nation, and at 
no time could the amount hardly be more than $63,000 if 
the suggested practice be adhered to in the future. This 
year it is large, because 78 Members are to be retired, but 
then it would only be $35,700. 

I have prepared an amendment to make $35,000 of the 
amount appropriated available for the purpose of paying 
this expense—that is, to pay one clerk for a period of three 
months, not to exceed $150 per month. The Member would 
not get it, but the clerk actually performing the service 
would get it. 

I think if we have at heart the good of our constituents— 
and I am sure we all do—this would be the proper thing 
to do. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remaining 
time, 15 minutes, to the Commissioner of the Philippines 
(Mr. Ostas]. 

Mr. OSIAS. I have hitherto been a silent bystander, 
though not an uninterested spectator, in the discussion and 
consideration of unemployment which to-day constitutes 
America’s great affliction. The pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and of the press mutely attest to the immense 
amount of thought and talk on the tragedy which is being 
staged before our eyes. Practically all important angles 
have been considered, but the question is by no means ex- 
hausted. Numerous solutions have been proposed. The 
liberality of the rich Government and people of the United 
States has been appealed to for the relief of the jobless, now 
estimated to number 5,000,000. There is one feature which, 
so far, has not been touched upon, and it is to this that, with 
your indulgence, I wish to address myself. 

America is wonderfully self-contained. The American 
people, long accustomed to live in the midst of plenty, have 
basked in their self-sufficiency. You have been so immersed 
in that thought up to this day that, perchance, it may not 
be amiss if I invite your attention momentarily to the neces- 
sity of looking beyond the borders of the Republic for at 
least a partial remedy. 

Though a Filipino born and ineligible to be an American 
citizen, it ill becomes me to sit supinely and be absolutely 
unconcerned with the stern reality confronting this country, 
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whose national ensign floats over my native isles beyond the 
sea. This being so, your misfortune is also my people’s. My 
loyalty to American sovereignty and my devotion to the 
highest interests of my country move me to tell you that the 
Philippines, though not the key, is a key to American un- 
employment remedy. 

During the last two sessions of the present Congress the 
beet and cane sugar interests, the dairy interests, and other 
agricultural interests came to you asking for relief. They 
represented the Philippine products as competing with theirs 
and they proposed that limitations or duties be placed upon 
Philippine imports to the United States. Congress quite 
properly did not accede, deeming it unfair that this should 
be done while the islands are under the United States and 
while all American products enter the Philippines duty free 
and without limit. 

Our position then was made clear and I reiterate it now. 
We object to being retained under the United States and 
have our products discriminated against, but we would gladly 
relinquish present tariff advantages provided America first 
redeems her promise of independence. The National Grange, 
the Farm Bureau Federations, the Dairy Products Associa- 
tions, and other American farming organizations favor the 
immediate grant of independence. My people petition Con- 
gress promptly to act in order to bring immediate relief to 
American agriculture and at the same time satisfy our 
supreme national desire. 

During the life of this Congress, too, a serious proposal 
was made to extend the American coastwise shipping laws 
to the Philippines. It was alleged that this would bring 
relief to American shipping. We the Filipinos registered 
our opposition on the ground that it was unethical and dis- 
criminatory to do so while we are under the Stars and 
Stripes; that it would establish American monopoly and 
would paralyze our shipping and cripple our commerce. We 
said clearly then, and I say it now: Make the Philippines 
free first, then you can do what you wish afterwards. If 
Congress should promptly act on the Philippine question, 
it would please us supremely and it would help American 
shipping, American trade, and American commerce, 

Next came the proposals contained in measures pending 
before this Congress to exclude Filipinos from the United 
States. At the hearings conducted by the Committees on 
Immigration both of the House and of the Senate, the 
spokesmen of our people presented our respectful but firm 
protests, deeming Filipino exclusion ill-advised, unnecessary, 
unjust, and unjustifiable, at least while you continue to hold 
sway over us. On this very floor I have made our stand 
absolutely clear. I said on previous occasions, and I say it 
now: If the people and Government of the United States 
wish to treat the Philippines as a foreign country for pur- 
poses of labor and immigration, you must first place us in 
the category of a foreign nation by granting us our freedom. 

The American Federation of Labor has been on record 
favoring Philippine independence for over 30 years. The 
voice of the Pacific coast through their authorized repre- 
sentatives has been heard on this floor advocating the 
prompt fulfillment of America’s pledge. If Congress should 
act without delay, it would satisfy the Filipino people fully, 
and it would solve the-delicate question of Filipino immi- 
gration, give added protection to American labor, and relief 
to American unemployment, and comfort to the States that 
are so greatly agitated over the Filipinos coming to conti- 
nental United States. 

This session is grappling with the question of relief to the 
present distress and suffering because of the recent drought, 
because of economic depression, and because of widespread 
unemployment. This session is busily engaged in the differ- 
ent appropriations for the several departments of the Amer- 
ican Government and for the various activities which are 
calculated to ameliorate conditions which are admittedly 
deplorable. If you would solve the problem of the Philip- 
pines, you would be helping in the humanitarian program 
of your own people whose interests to you naturally come 
first, and you would be simplifying your labors in connec- 
tion with the various and sundry appropriation bills. 
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Let me give a concrete instance to establish my contention. 
Let me start with the Army appropriation. The estimates 
made of expenditures for military and nonmilitary purposes 
by virtue of American occupancy of the Philippines have 
not been uniform. They have ranged from sums relatively 
insignificant—to a country so great and so rich—to amounts 
that fairly stagger the imagination. It is admittedly diffi- 
cult to determine the exact amount as the calculations will 
differ depending upon the purpose and method. Earlier in 
January the Secretary of War stated that for the year 1930 
the total estimated cost of maintaining the garrison in the 
Philippines was over $11,169,000, and that a yearly saving 
of approximately $4,078,141 would be made “in the event 
the Philippine Islands should pass from under the control 
of the United States.” 

A very plausible line of reasoning could be indulged in 
at this juncture to show that a sum far larger than $4,000,- 
000 could be effected as a saving each year by the United 
States by the grant of independence to the Philippines. It 
would be easy, for example, to pick other items in the same 
department appropriation or from the Navy and perhaps 
other departments to add to the expense of retention. But 
I will not do so, lest in attempting to prove more than 
necessary suspicion may be aroused by an unusually large 
figure. I shall for my purpose content myself with the fig- 
ure admitted by the head of the Department of War. Four 
That is 40 per cent of what the 
entire country is trying to raise for the Red Cross to relieve 
unemployment. 

In all earnestness I call your attention to this source of 
relief, to the Philippines as a key to unemployment remedy. 
We are more than glad if Congress would avail itself of this 
as a means of helping America’s army of starving, jobless, 
and suffering. This is not a mere gesture on the part of 
the Philippines, nor is it generosity. It is a duty born out 
of gratitude to a country from which we expect our full 
liberty. 

At such a time as this do not think of the danger to the 
Philippines because of the lack of protection by the with- 
drawal of the American Army, The garrison now in the 
islands is no adequate protection for my country. We face 
the naked reality. When the United States became a sig- 
natory to the treaty approved at the Washington Disarm- 
ament Conference she pledged to the other signatory powers 
that she will not increase fortifications in the islands or our 
defense. The same thing is true after the approval of the 
London pact entered into by the United States, Japan, and 
England. Roosevelt in his day knew the Philippines was a 
source of military weakness. And now America has become 
a leader in the movement for world peace and in the re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of national policy 
among the nations of the earth. 

The Filipino people have weighed and weighed carefully 
the consequences of independence. They are ready and will- 
ing to be set adrift in the international seas. They were 
ready yesterday, and they are ready now. No one need shed 
crocodile tears over our future fate. No one need worry over 
possible difficulties. Why, the Filipinos have been schooled 
in adversity. They have gone through want and war and 
difficulty without release. They have borne the burdens of 
dependency patiently and heroically for 400 years. No spec- 
ter of trouble or of danger deters them. They have mapped 
out the course of their national destiny. They glory in 
sacrifice. They know that suffering is bitter and unbearable 
if it is compulsory, but they also know that suffering is 
sweet, it is nothing, if it is voluntary, especially if it is for 
the liberty of their country. 

I have indicated what Congress may do to help solve the 
present crisis. Apathy is the only thing that stands in the 
way. There is yet time a-plenty if you will to act. Under 
the compelling force of America’s necessity and under the 
impelling urge of a solemn duty to the people to whom you 
have in honor pledged to set free, there is no valid reason 
for further delay, and there is every reason to act promptly. 
If Congress should thus act instant relief would accrue to 
American agriculture, American trade, American shipping, 
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American commerce, American labor, and America’s unem- 
ployed. You will also discharge a high, noble, and humani- 
tarian duty. With the grant of independence the Philippines 
will cease to be our Eden lost; it will become our Paradise 
regained. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. GARBER]. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by incorporating a con- 
current resolution adopted by the Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma memorializing Congress to enact legislation 
which, I think, will be of interest and benefit to the country. 
In addition to the incorporation of that memorial I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate a copy of H. R. 16472, em- 
bodying the proposed legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, members of 
the committee, in the enactment of the World War ad- 
justed compensation act of 1924, Congress sought to express, 
in a measure, grateful appreciation of the loyal, unselfish 
service of the boys; said to them, in effect: : 

“You have served your country well, without thought of 
honor or remuneration. You have come back to civilian 
life, many of you to face difficulties of adjustment and years 
of discouragement. By the enactment of this adjusted 
compensation act we grant you a ‘bonus,’ based on your 
actual active service. Our material resources, enormous 
though they are, would be pitifully inadequate to pay the 
debt we owe to courage, loyal service, unselfish sacrifice. 
In this gesture of appreciation, we humbly acknowledge the 
greatness of an obligation which can never be fully dis- 
charged in material means—no, not even by the wealthiest 
nation in the world.” 

That was nearly seven years ago—nearly seven years ago 
that this Government provided for the issuance of adjusted- 
service certificates, payable to the veteran in 20 years from 
date of issuance where the amount exceeds $50. They have 
been years in which we have been continually reminded 
that the horrors of war are not ended with an armistice; 
years in which we have come to a clearer realization of the 
magnitude of the sacrifice which we exacted. The ranks of 
the World War veterans have been pitifully thinned in this 
brief period. Many of those remaining are ill, struggling 
against the ravages of disease resulting from their war 
service, doggedly attempting to hold a place in the busi- 
ness world. Individual handicaps contribute to make their 
situation even more difficult than that of the average person 
in this time of general economic depression. 

The benefits of the adjusted compensation act are little 
enough. I believe that the boys are entitled to them now. 
Why postpone payment for years to come to a time when 
many will have gone forever beyond the need of material 
assistance? We would not be conferring additional favors— 
merely redeeming a pledge already made, redeeming it be- 
fore maturity with a consequent saving in interest charges, if 
the provision is made for the payment of the cash-surrender 
value of the certificates. 

I am in receipt of a copy of enrolled house concurrent 
resolution No. 3 of the Oklahoma State Legislature memo- 
rializing Congress to enact a law providing for the payment 
of adjusted-compensation certificates issued to World War 
veterans which I ask leave to insert herewith as reflecting 
the general attitude of the people of my State. 

N STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 


I, R. A. Sneed, secretary of state of the State of Oklahoma, do 
hereby certify that the following and hereto attached is a true 
copy of enrolled House Concurrent Resolution No. 3, by Curnutt, 
Roper, Fraley, Cloyd, Davis, Galbreath, Williams, Stanley, Keith, 
Leecraft, Surry, Massey, Hinds, Abernathy, Beaver, Nance, and 
Graham, entitled “A resolution memorializing Congress to enact 
a law providing for the payment of adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates issued to World War veterans,” the original of which is 
now on file and a matter of record in this office, 
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In testimony whereof I hereto set my hand and cause to be 
affixed the great seal of State. 
Done at the city of Oklahoma City this 26th day of January, 
A. D. 1931. : 
[SmAL.] R. A. SNEED, 
Secretary of State. 


Assistant Secretary of State. 


Enrolled House Concurrent Resolution 3, by Curnutt, Roper, Fraley, 
* Cloyd, Davis, Galbreath, Williams, Stanley, Keith, Leecraft, Surry, 
Massey, Hinds, Abernathy, Beaver, Nance, and Graham 


A resolution memorializing Congress to enact a law providing for 
the payment of adjusted-compensation certificates issued to 
World War veterans 


Whereas due to the depressed economic conditions existing 
throughout the country thousands and thousands of men are 
unemployed and still more are in strained financial circum- 
stances; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States has issued to ex- 
service men compensation certificates based on service rendered to 
said Government in the World War; and 

Whereas the United States Government can at this time borrow 
the money for the payment of said certificates at a rate of inter- 
est far less than the holder of any of said certificates can borrow 
money on said certificates, and the Government is now able to 
borrow at a cheaper rate than at any time in the history of the 
Government; and 

Whereas the Government is now spending and will continue to 
expend large sums of money for the maintenance of bureaus to 
negotiate loans and to keep the proper records of these outstand- 
ing loans, and a great many of the holders of said certificates have 
borrowed the maximum amount that can be loaned on said certifi- 
cates; and 

Whereas the present depressed economic condition of our coun- 
try could and would be relieved by the Government paying World 
War adjusted-compensation certificates in full and thereby assist 
in relieving the depressed condition of the people of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Okla- 
homa (the Senate concurring therein), That the Congress of the 
United States be, and is hereby, memorialized to enact a law pro- 
viding for the payment in full of all adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates issued by said Government, and that Congress authorize 
the payment of such adjusted compensation by the issuance of 
Federal reserve notes; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, and Hon. Andrew 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
United States Senators and Congressmen representing the State of 
Oklahoma, 

Adopted by the house of representatives this the 21st day of 
January, 1931. 

CARLTON WEAVER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Adopted by the senate this the 20th day of January. 

ROBERT Burns, 
President of the Senate, 
Correctly enrolled. 


LUTHER E. GREEN, 
Vice Chairman of the Committee on Enrolled 
and Engrossed Bills. 


We can not turn a deaf ear to such insistent demands, 
coming not alone from veterans’ organizations but repre- 
sentative of the general feeling throughout the country. In 
recognition of the merit of such requests for immediate 
action I have introduced H. R. 16472, providing for the pay- 
ment to veterans of the cash-surrender value of their 
adjusted-service certificates, and earnestly hope that it or a 
similar measure may receive favorable consideration at the 
hands of the committee. The text of my bill is as follows: 


House Resolution 16472 


A bill to provide for the payment to veterans of the cash surrender 
value of their adjusted-service certificates 


Be it enacted, etc., That Title V of the World War adjusted- 
compensation act is amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 509. (a) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is author- 
ized to pay to any veteran to whom an adjusted-service certificate 
has been issued, upon application by him (with or without the 
consent of the beneficiary), the cash surrender value of the cer- 
tificate. The cash surrender yalue of the certificate shall be the 
basic surrender value as defined in subdivision (b) of this sec- 
tion, with adjustments made hereto as provided by subdivision 
(c) of this section. 

“(b) The basic surrender value of the certificate shall be the 
amount of the adjusted-service credit of the veteran, increased by 
25 per cent, plus interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded 
annually, from the date of the certificate to a date to be deter- 
mined by the administrator, which date shall precede by not more 
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than 80 days the date of the check issued to the veteran in 


payment. 

“(c) If a loan has been made upon the certificate under sec- 
tion 502 then— 

“(1) If the principal and interest on or in of the loan 
have not been paid in full by the veteran (whether or not the 
loan has matured), the tor shall on request of the 
veteran pay or otherwise discharge the unpaid principal and inter- 
est and deduct from the basic surrender yalue the amount of the 
unpaid principal and interest computed according to the provi- 
sions of section 502 (loan privileges) of the World War adjusted 
compensation act. 

“(d) No payment shall be made to a veteran under this section 
until the certificate is in the possession of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and all obligations for which the certificate was held as 
security have been paid or otherwise discharged. Upon the pay- 
ment to the veteran of the cash surrender value, in money or 
its equivalent and/or in deductions for amounts of loans with 
interest thereon due on the certificate or to become due on the 
certificate, the certificate and all rights thereunder shall be 
canceled. 

“(e) The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue 
bonds in such amounts as may be needed to carry out the purpose 
of this act. Such bonds are to be known as adjusted-compensa- 
tion bonds, to bear such rates of interest as the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his discretion may determine, and to be redeemable 
in 15 years after the passage of this act. 

“(f) Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs from making payments upon 
any adjusted-service certificate in accordance with the provisions 
of the World War adjusted-compensation act, as amended, except 
where payments have been made by the Secretary | of the Treasury 
in accordance with the provisions of this section. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
DOCUMENT ROOM 

Salaries: Superintendent, ig first assistant, $3,360; second 
assistant, $2,700; assistant, $2,040; two clerks, at $2,040 each; 
skilled laborer, $1,740; in ail, 7174850 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I understand that the salaries of the clerical 
force for the Senate and the House are identical with the 
salaries as carried in existing law. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where in the bill is the first change of 
appropriation over existing law? 

Mr. MURPHY. I do not think there is anything of that 
kind in the bill. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Oh, yes. I will direct the chairman’s 
attention to the fact that there is a minor change for the 
official reporters of debates; but I do not object to that. 
I thought we might have more definite information from 
the chairman about the changes that appear in the bill. 

Mr. MURPHY. May I say to the gentleman that two new 
telephone operators are authorized under the Clerk of the 
House, and the money for their salaries is appropriated in 
this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that occasioned by the illness of tel- 
ephone operators, so that they are virtually in receipt of a 
pension by reason of their incapacity to serve? 

Mr. MURPHY. That might be one of the reasons ad- 
vanced; but there is another reason, and that is to prepare 
for the increased load that will be placed on the telephone 
operators in the days immediately ahead by reason of the 
construction of the new Office Building and the new Su- 
preme Court Building. They are just preparing for the 
days that are ahead. In other words, they are endeavoring 
to train a force that will be capable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not conceive that there will be 
any additional force needed in the fiscal year 1932 by reason 
of the construction of the Supreme Court Building. That 
building will certainly not be ready in that fiscal year, and 
I question very much whether the new House Office Build- 
ing will be completed. The thought occurred to me, if the 
gentlemen will permit, that since the installation of the 
automatic dial system, by reason of which we must make 
our outside calls, the burden on the telephone operators is 
much lighter than before the installation of that modern 
system, where the work has to be done by the Representa- 
tives in Congress rather than by the telephone operators. 

Mr. MURPHY. I might say to the gentleman that the 
dial system does not relieve the load of work in the general 
telephone office in the House Office Building. Every call 
that goes from the gentleman’s office to the outside goes 
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through the telephone office in the House Office Building, 
and though the gentleman must do the dialing himself on an 
outside call yet the gentleman must be connected with the 
outside by the operator in the House Office Building, as was 
always the practice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; you have to be connected. 
But the telephone operator does not have to wait until you 
get your desired connection. You have to do that work. 
She merely receives your request that you want “ outside,” 
and then she connects you with outside.“ That is all she 
does, and she does not have to wait until you get the out- 
side connection. I do not follow the logic of the gentle- 
man’s position that they are having a greater burden placed 
upon them. 

Mr. MURPHY. I may say to the gentleman that the 
operator has just as much of a burden now as she ever had. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Perhaps, with other cares, but not 
with her official duties. However, I shall not stand here and 
raise objection to two additional telephone operators; but 
the reasons advanced are far from convincing to me that 
there is any need except, perhaps, to provide a pension for 
incapacitated telephone girls. 

If this is the case, it is all right, but it is certainly not by 
reason of the construction of the new Supreme Court Build- 
ing or the new House Office Building. 

Mr. MURPHY. I may say to the gentleman that we may 
want to go along nicely here and I am going to answer the 
gentleman in that way by saying that he himself would not 
undertake a great expansion in a business enterprise of any 
kind without preparing for additional help and for getting 
skilled operators and training them in advance of the time 
when the heavy load would be upon him. The gentleman’s 
own good judgment and his own business ability would sug- 
gest that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is not a business concern in the 
country to-day that is taking on any unnecessary help, be- 
cause they are economizing wherever they possibly can in 
order to keep down their expenditures. The Government 
of the United States, of course, is an exception, especially 
with respect to patronage in the employment of telephone 
help. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 

For salaries and expenses of maintenance of the office of Legis- 
lative Counsel, as authorized by law, $75,000, of which $37,500 
shall be disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate and $37,500 by 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I notice we have in this paragraph an appro- 
priation of $75,000 for office of legislative counsel, the same 
amount that has been appropriated in the year just passed. 
Has the gentleman any information as to how this appro- 
priation is expended or what occasions this large amount of 
$75,000? Originally it was only a few thousand dollars, but 
now it has grown to a rather substantial appropriation. 

Mr. MURPHY. I may say to the gentleman that this 
money is expended under the direction of the Vice President 
of the United States and under the direction of the Speaker 
of this House. The service is used by committees of the 
Senate and committees of the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What salaries do they receive? One of 
these men was formerly simply a law clerk here in the 
Law Library, receiving a minor salary. What are the sala- 
ries paid out of this appropriation of $75,000? 

Mr. MURPHY. I may say to the gentleman that the 
counsel on each side of the Capitol, one for the Senate and 
one for the House, receives $10,000 a year, which is fixed by 
law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the next salary of these em- 
ployees? That accounts for $20,000 of this amount. 

Mr. MURPHY. In the hearings last year we went into 
this matter quite carefully, but we did not do so this year. 
They have not made any additions to their force and the 
salaries range from $6,600 down. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. It is difficult for me to understand how 
the office of legislative counsel, with efficient administration, 
would spend $75,000 a year, even granting $10,000 to the 
head counsel. They are not overburdened with work. 

Mr. MURPHY. I would not go that far with the gentle- 
man. I would say, however, that the committees of the 
House and of the Senate who are served by this group of 
experts are very well pleased with the service they render, 
and they speak in the very highest terms of them. They 
have spoken to every member of our committee very pleas- 
antly about them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I served on a special committee in the 
preparation of the Muscle Shoals legislation that was pre- 
sented to this House and passed by this House, and we did 
not call upon this service for any assistance whatsoever. We 
prepared the work, and apparently prepared it satisfactorily. 
I have difficulty in conceiving how $75,000 can be properly 
spent for this kind of service, and if the gentleman has any- 
thing in the hearings of last year I would be pleased if he 
would incorporate in his remarks some statement to show 
how this appropriation is expended, because personally it 
seems to me quite a large amount, if not an extravagant 
amount. 

Mr. MURPHY. Of course, I have no objection to the gen- 
tleman making any statement for the Recorp that he 
chooses, although with the light I have with respect to the 
activities of this service, I can not agree with the gentleman 
that this amount of money is extravagant. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has called our attention 
to the fact that there are two chief counsel that get $10,000 
each and two who get $6,000 each, which makes a total of 
$32,000. How is the remaining $43,000 spent? 

Mr. MURPHY. Of course, the gentleman understands 
that men capable of commanding a salary of $10,000 a year 
have to have secretaries and have to have stenographers 
and men with legal knowledge capable of searching the 
Record and watching the proceedings as they go along from 
day to day in the House and in the Senate, to the end that 
they may be equipped with the knowledge necessary to ren- 
der efficient service to the committees that they are serving. 
These men have all been appointed by the Speaker and by 
the Vice President on the recommendation of the very best 
folk in both the House and the Senate with reference to their 
ability to do this kind of work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope next year when the gentleman 
presides over the hearings on this bill he will, as a courtesy 
to me, ascertain just how this $75,000 is expended, because 
even granting the statement of the gentleman that they have 
to have a stenographer, the gentleman is still far from 
explaining how this entire $75,000 is expended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Salaries: For the Architect of the Capitol, Assistant Architect 
of the Capitol, and other personal services at rates of pay pro- 
vided by law; and the Assistant Architect of the Capitol shall act 
as Architect of the Capitol during the absence or disability of 
that official or whenever there is no architect, $44,540. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following com- 
mittee amendment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 23, line 12, strike out the figures “ $44,540” and insert the 
figures $48,580.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the Architect of the Capitol to provide for the care, 
maintenance, and repairs for rental or use by the Library of Con- 
gress of all buildings or other structures as may be acquired on 
the side for additional buildings for the Library of Congress in 
square 761 and part of 760, and to raze such buildings in said 
area as may be requested by the Joint Committee on the Library, 
and to provide for all necessary personal and other services and 
material of all kinds necessary to carry out the provisions of sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of certain property in the District of Columbia for the Library 
of Congress, and for other purposes,” approved May 21, 1928 (45 
Stat. 622), $10,000, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the paragraph. I notice in the paragraph just 
read that authority has been given to the Architect of the 
Capitol to rent certain buildings on property to be torn 
down for the Library of Congress. What is the advantage 
of conferring on the Architect of the Capitol this authority? 
Why not raze them once for all if they are to be used by 
the Library of Congress? 

Mr. MURPHY. The architect has the privilege under ex- 
isting law, but the reason for this paragraph appearing here 
is that they are not quite prepared to go ahead with the 
building in 60 or 90 days. There are a number of people 
living on the property to be razed and somebody had to be 
responsible for taking care of it. 

The money will not be expended unless it is necessary to 
use it. This is to take care of the situation which we have. 
We have the property, and if we do not get it torn down 
this year the Government might get some revenue from it, ) 
and we have to have some one responsible for it. 

I may say further that the people who are living there’ 
are living in what have been their homes for many years, and 
they cling to them tenaciously and want to stay as long as! 
they can. When the time comes to tear it down the item 
will disappear. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman give us the benefit 
of his information as to this and other provisions of the bill 
so far as the purchasing of property not immediately neces- 
sary. I see where we have been launching on a policy of! 
buying up all valuable real estate about the Capitol that. 
adds nothing to the improvement of business conditions. It 
only takes so much more money out of the Treasury to ag- 
gravate the need for higher taxes. Property about the 
Capitol and the Botanic Garden is not appreciating; it is 
decreasing in value. 

Mr. MURPHY. I may say that the items that we are 
carrying in the bill here are carried by the direction of 
Congress itself. The purchase of various pieces of property 
has been made necessary by legislation enacted in Congress, 
and that while I want to be in agreement with the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, from my knowledge of business condi- , 
tions, I can not agree with him in saying that the value of 
property in the District of Columbia, in the city of Wash- 
ington, is decreasing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I said as far as the Botanic Garden! 
and the environs of the Capitol are concerned. The value of 
the Botanic Garden is static and if not static it is going 
down, and yet we are proposing to spend large sums of 
money there. 

Mr. MURPHY. It is just the reverse of the gentleman's 
view. The view I hold is that when the Government has 
completed a large and wonderful piece of architecture that 
will always be kept up in good order, all the surrounding | 
property is enhancing in value. f 

Mr. STAFFORD. The property taken over can well wait 
until the Treasury becomes in a better condition than it, 
now is. 

Mr. MURPHY. With reference to the Botanic Garden, 
that property has all been purchased, and the razing of 
the buildings thereon has proceeded until it is nearly com- 
pleted. I believe that even the gentleman in his close watch- 
ing of the Treasury will feel that the money has been well; 
expended when he sees that in its completed condition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of the point of order. : 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I was called out of the 
Chamber a moment ago after making some remarks with 
reference to the amendment which I propose to offer on 
page 19. I ask unanimous consent to return to that page 
and offer this amendment at this time. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know what 
the amendment is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the amendment for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 19, line 14, strike out the figures “200” and insert 350.“ 
and at the end of the line-strike out the period and insert a 
comma and the following: “ Not exceeding $35,000 of which to be 
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immediately avaflable, may be expended for the employment 
of one clerk for a period three mye Ri ace Be mae age od 
4, 1931, at the rate of not exceeding $150 per month, by each 
Member, Delegate, and Resident er of the Seventy-first 
Congress not reelected.” 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Consent has not yet been granted to 
return to the paragraph. 

Mr. MURPHY. I suggest that the gentleman take the 
floor by moving to strike out the last word. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. After discussing this proposed amendment a 
short time ago I was called out of the Chamber on another 
matter. I am sure everyone gets in that position some- 
times. I therefore ask unanimous consent to return to 
page 19 to submit the amendment just discussed. I do not 
care to discuss the amendment any more. It may be that 
a point of order to the amendment is good, I am afraid 
that it is, but notwithstanding that fact, this is an im- 
portant matter. It is a matter that concerns the House 
more than it does the Senate. There are very few retiring 
Members in the Senate. For that reason I do not think I 
would have much chance of getting it inserted in the bill 
before the Senate. Let the membership of the House ex- 
press itself on this matter. We usually fare bad enough 
with these amendments when the membership has an op- 
portunity to express itself. This directly concerns 22,000,000 
people in the United States, 78 Members of Congress who 
will retire at the conclusion of this session, and 78 clerks, 
who may perform this little service. The Clerk of the 
House told me that it would not entail the appropriation 
of any money or, if any, a very small amount, because he 
usually turns back into the Treasury anywhere from $20,000 
to $30,000—a little over $30,000 last time. With this un- 
usually large number of retiring clerks receiving pay for 
90 days at $150 a month, it would amount to only $35,700. 
I would like the gentleman to consent to return to item 
in bill, to waive the point of order, and let the membership 
of the House vote upon the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary to talk 
about the point of order, because we have already passed 
this part of the bill. Much as I would like to go farther 
with the gentleman and allow further discussion, I feel 
constrained to object to returning. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INDEX TO FEDERAL STATUTES 


To enable the Librarian of Congress to revise and extend the 
index to the Federal Statutes, published in 1908 and known as the 
Scott and Beaman Index, to include the acts of Congress down to 
and including the acts of the Seventieth Congress, and to have 
the revised index printed at the Government Printing Office, as 
authorized and directed by the act approved March 3, 1927, as 
amended June 14, 1930, $50,000, to be immediately available. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph just read. I refer to the item that authorizes the 
expenditure of $50,000 for the extension of the so-called 
Scott and Beaman Index of the Laws of the United States. 
I have examined the hearings before the committee. It 
seems to me that when we appropriate $50,000 for 2,000 
volumes, an average of $25 a volume, for private distribution, 
we are going some, especially when the work is not of any 
great current interest. I remember receiving a set some 
years ago when the extension was first published in 1907. 
I had it on my shelves. I follow legislation quite closely and 
often examine former statutes, and yet I never had occasion 
to utilize those volumes. 

The service is more or less performed by private publish- 
ing houses. Fifty thousand dollars for collating the data 
for 2,000 volumes is quite a sum. What has the gentleman 
to say in justification of the expenditure of $50,000 for a 
work that is of questionable value, in view of the fact that 
private publishing houses perform similar work, which 
makes it of little historic value? 

Mr. MURPHY. Doctor Putnam, in presenting this matter, 
stressed the great importance of getting the data that he 
now has compiled, which is kept in files over in the Library. 
He says that it is growing more cumbersome year after 
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year and that it is so difficult to get at and handle when it 

is needed that it is about time it should be put into book 

2 such as these two volumes that we have on the table 
ere. 

He rather looked upon it as a very valuable contribution 
to law students, to lawyers, and to anyone interested in 
following the enactment of law. He said it was very diffi- 
cult to take care of them, because the investigator or the 
student would go into the files and might take out these 
cards and lay them down carelessly or something might 
happen to them. They are very valuable, and if one or 
two of them be lost it requires untold work to replace them. 
As the gentleman knows, there is much said in the commit- 
tee hearings that does not appear on the printed pages of 
the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was not aware of that fact. Is it a 
fact that much is stated in the committee hearings that is 
not incorporated in the minutes of the hearing? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, can the gentleman inform the 
House as to just how this $50,000 is to be expended, because 
it is not shown in the hearings? 

Mr. MURPHY. I say this to the gentleman, because the 
Librarian made a very good case. He made it so clear that 
it was the unanimous opinion of our subcommittee that 
this work should be undertaken. There has not been any- 
thing printed since 1907. The data for 23 years have ac- 
cumulated on cards in the Library, and there has been much 
legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the hearings before the commit- 
tee, that which is incorporated in the regular hearings and 
that which is not, can the gentleman state how this $50,000 
is to be expended? 

Mr. MURPHY. Forty thousand dollars is to be spent for 
printing, and the other $10,000 will be spent in personal 
services for those who are preparing the data and getting 
it in shape for publication, in the matter of administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think if there is a case where we 
could save money if we really wanted to save it is in this 
instance. Fifty thousand dollars is being asked here, and 
the statement is that it is to be expended in the preparation 
of some volumes to be used by erudite students of law. It 
is of no practical value. It is simply to carry out a hobby 
of the Librarian of Congress to have brought down to date 
some card index that he has. Two thousand volumes are 
to be published, at an expense of $20 per volume. I think 
if we are going to attempt to save any place, we should 
attempt it here now. 

Mr. MURPHY. Replying to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], there is much printed 
that does not appear profitable at the time the work is done, 
but here is work that private individuals do not undertake 
for profit. It is work that makes it possible for students and 
those who are becoming proficient in the practice of law to 
study. It is a matter that might be looked upon perhaps 
as the Government doing something for rivers and harbors 
or some other work that private enterprise is not justified 
in undertaking. This particular activity has gone on for a 
great many years. Twenty-three years’ work is accumulated 
on cards in the Library, and it seems it will be money well 
spent to take care of them by putting them within printed 
pages of a book and making it easier thereby for students 
and those interested in law and those interested in the mak- 
ing of law. I hope the gentleman will agree with our com- 
mittee and will allow the item to continue. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the pro forma amendment, although I see 
no need for the appropriation. 

The Without objection, the pro forma 
amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 19 for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen]? 

Mr. MURPHY. Reserving the right to object, with the 
clear understanding that a point of order is reserved against 
the amendment, I will have no objection to the gentleman 
returning to this item. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Larsen] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Larsen: Page 19, line 14, strike out 
the figures “200” and insert 350,“ and at the end of the line 
strike out the period and insert a comma and the following: 
“not exceeding $35,000 of which to be immediately available may 
be expended for the employment of one clerk for a period of three 
months from and after March 4, 1931, at the rate of not ex 
$150 per month by each Member, Delegate, and Resident Com- 
missioner of the Seventy-first Congress not reelected.” 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not authorized by law. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I fear the point of order 
is good, and I therefore do not care to argue it. 

The CHAIRMAN: (Mr. Luce). The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Larsen] concedes the point of order, and the 
Chair will so rule. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Public printing and binding: To provide the Public Printer with 
a working capital for the following purposes for the execution of 
printing, binding, lithographing, mapping, engraving, and other 
authorized work of the Government Printing Office for the various 
branches of the Government: For salaries of Public Printer, $10,- 
000, and Deputy Public Printer, $7,500; for salaries, compensation, 
or wages of all necessary officers and employees additional to those 
herein appropriated for, including employees necessary to handle 
waste paper and condemned material for sale; to enable the Public 
Printer to comply with the provisions of law granting holidays 
and Executive orders granting holidays and half holidays with pay 
to employees; to enable the Public Printer to comply with the 
provisions of law granting 30 days’ annual leave to employees with 
pay; rents, fuel, gas, heat, electric current, gas and electric fix- 
tures; bicycles, motor-propelled vehicles for the carriage of print- 
ing and printing supplies, and the maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of the same, to be used only for official purposes, including 
purchase, exchange, operation, repair, and maintenance of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles for official use of the officers 
of the Government Printing Office when in writing ordered by the 
Public Printer (not exceeding $4,000); freight, expressage, tele- 
graph, and telephone service; furniture, typewriters, and carpets; 
traveling expenses; stationery, postage, and advertising; directories, 
technical books, newspapers and magazines, and books of reference 
(not exceeding $500); adding and numbering machines, time 
stamps, and other machines of similar character; machinery (not 
ox $300,000); equipment, and for repairs to machinery, 
implements, and buildings, and for minor alterations to buildings; 
necessary equipment, maintenance, and supplies for the emergency 
room for the use of all employees in the Government Printing 
Office who may be taken suddenly ill or receive injury while on 
duty; other necessary contingent and miscellaneous items author- 
ized by the Public Printer: Provided, That inks, glues, and other 
supplies manufactured by the Government Printing Office in con- 
nection with its work may be furnished to departments and other 
establishments of the Government upon requisition, and payment 
made from appropriations available therefor; for expenses au- 
thorized in writing by the Joint Committee on Printing for the 
inspection of printing and binding equipment, material, and sup- 
plies and Government printing plants in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere (not exceeding $1,000); for salaries and expenses of 
preparing the semimonthly and session indexes of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp under the direction of the Joint Committee on 
Printing (chief indexer at $3,480, 1 cataloguer at $3,180, 2 
cataloguers at $2,460 each, and 1 cataloguer at $2,100); and for 
all the necessary labor, paper, materials, and equipment needed in 
the prosecution and delivery and mailing of the work; in all, 
$2,500,000, to which shall be charged the printing and binding 
authorized to be done for Congress, the printing and binding for 
use of the Government Printing Office, and printing and binding 
(not exceeding $2,000) for official use of the Architect of the 
Capitol when authorized by the Secretary of the Senate; in all to 
an amount not exceeding this sum. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the paragraph just read. 


I wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee as to 
the length of time the Government Printing Office has been 
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in the manufacturing business of furnishing inks, glues, and 
other supplies to various Government establishments? 

Mr. MURPHY. I may say to the gentleman that several 
years ago when I first came to this subcommittee, this mat- 
ter came up for discussion, and we learned that at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office they were able to make these vari- 
ous supplies in quantities that enabled them to supply other 
branches of the Government with supplies at a price that 
would seem to be satisfactory, and there was no objection 
made at that time by any outside manufacturer to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office taking on this added responsibility, 
namely, the making of a little surplus material when they 
were making what they needed for their own use. The Gov- 
ernment, by reason of this action on the part of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, has been able to save considerable. 
money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the com- 
mittee as to the extent to which the departments utilize the: 
Government Printing Office for the furnishing of inks, glues, 
and other supplies, as authorized in this proviso? 

Mr. MURPHY. I do not have in my mind at the moment 
the exact figures, but if the gentleman would care to have 
me do so I will be pleased to put them in the Recorp. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was just wondering whether the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is furnishing to the Government de- 
partments all of the ink that is necessary for the various 
printing establishments connected with the departments. 

Mr. MURPHY. I think not all of it; but just a part. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If they furnish a part, why not all? 

Mr. MURPHY. They could not furnish it all because that 
would overtax the capacity of the Printing Office as it is 
at present equipped. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Other than inks and glues, what do 
they manufacture as included in the word supplies? 

Mr. MURPHY. Well, some stationery supplies come 
under that head. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is manufactured in the way of 
stationery supplies in the Government Printing Office? 

Mr. MURPHY. I imagine that most everything used in 
85 various offices comes through the Government Printing 
Office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question whether the Government 
Printing Office manufactures commercial stationery per se. 

Mr. MURPHY. Blank books and things of that sort that 
are needed throughout the Government. The gentleman is 
familiar with the fact that the Government Printing Office 
does pretty nearly everything in the way of printing for 
the various governmental departments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will digress from that inquiry for a 
moment and direct the chairman’s attention to the salaries 
paid for the indexing of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, under 
the Joint Committee on Printing, as found in lines 8 to 10 
on page 37. That seems to be a rather expensive corps of 
indexers to do the work of compiling the semimonthly and 
general indexes, one chief indexer at $3,480, one cataloguer 
at $3,180, two cataloguers at $2,460 each, and one cataloguer 
at $2,100. 

Mr. MURPHY. This expenditure comes under the watch- 
ful care of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it comes under the care of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, I can understand how watchful 
it is. 

Mr. MURPHY. It is just this watchful, that the cost of 
doing this work at the present time is very much less than 
it was under the old contract system. We feel there has 
been a real saving made by having it handled in this way. 
I feel sure the gentleman is satisfied, knowing, as he does, 
the character of the men on the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, that they are very careful in the expenditure of money, 
and I feel sure he knows they would not waste a penny. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But I question very much whether it 
requires such a corps of officials at these salaries to prepare 
the indexes of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of a point of 
order. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I hope the committee will indulge me for just a 
minute or two to speak out of order. I have here a bill of a 
page or so which I would like to incorporate in the RECORD 
primarily for the information of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, and also for the information of the House in 
general. It pertains to the appointment by the Secretary 
of Agriculture of a board to visit Florida, if necessary, and 
obtain claims for the fruit-fly losses; that is, the losses sus- 
tained by the people there as a result of the fruit-fly-eradi- 
cation campaign, such board to make a report and recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of Agriculture, and that report 
and recommendations to be considered by Congress. I hope 
that when this report comes before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and before the House in turn, we will have the 
sympathetic cooperation of both. Our Florida people have 
lost millions of dollars, and in other similar cases it has been 
customary for the Federal Government to bear a portion of 
the losses, as was the case in the foot-and-mouth disease 
and pink-bollworm-eradication campaign. When the time 
comes I hope the committee will take favorable action. 
Florida has been patient; our people are in great need; they 
are entitled to reimbursement by the Federal Government. 
I shall address the House in the near future on this subject. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
corporate this short bill in my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks 
unanimous consent to incorporate in his remarks a bill of 
the nature indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill referred to follows: 


H. R. 16628 


A bill to provide for a survey and report of losses incurred by 
reason of the campaign for the eradication of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That a board is hereby created, to be known 
as the Mediterranean fruit fly board, to be composed of three indi- 
viduals to be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, one of 
whom shall be a representative of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, one of whom shall be a representative of the 
Department of Agriculture of the State of Florida upon recom- 
mendation of the commissioner of agriculture of the State of 
Florida, and one of whom shall be an outstanding fruit and 
vegetable grower and resident of Florida. Any vacancy occurring 
in the board shall be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. Each member of the board, other than members 
holding office under the State or Federal Government, shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $10 per day while actually employed 
on the business of the board. The members of the board shall 
select a chairman, The board shall cease to exist upon trans- 
mitting its report under section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 2. The board is authorized and directed to (1) conduct a 
complete investigation and survey of all losses sustained by any 
person, firm, corporation, or association in the State of Florida by 
reason of the campaign to eradicate the Mediterranean fruit fly 
in such State, (2) receive claims for losses sustained by any such 
person, firm, corporation, or association in the State of Florida by 
reason of such campaign, supported by such proof as the board by 
regulation may prescribe, (3) make findings upon such claims as 
to the amount of actual and necessary loss sustained, and (4) 
transmit to the Secretary of Agriculture not later than June 15, 
1931, or at the commencement of the next regular or special ses- 
sion of Congress, whichever is the earlier date, a report of the 
survey and its findings in respect of claims for such losses. The 
Secretary of Agriculture shall forthwith transmit such report of 
survey to Congress together with such recommendations as he 
may deem advisable. 

Sec. 3. The board may appoint and fix the compensation (with- 
out regard to the civil service laws and regulations or to the 
Classification act of 1923, as amended) of such employees, and 
may make such expenditures, including expenditures for travel 
and subsistence expenses, for personal services at the seat of gov- 
ernment and elsewhere, and for printing and binding, as are neces- 
sary for the efficient execution of its functions under this act. All 

of the board shall be allowed and paid upon the presenta- 
tion of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman of 
the board. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill back to the House with 
an amendment, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Lucs, Chairman of the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
16654) making appropriations for the legislative branch of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and 
for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and the amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Murry, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its 
principal clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolutions, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 37. Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of 28,000 additional copies of House Document No. 722, 
being the message of the President and accompanying report 
of the National Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement on Prohibition; and 

S. Con. Res. 38. Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of 33,000 additional copies of House Report No. 2290, 
Seventy-first Congress, being the report of the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Communist Activities in the United 
States. 

REFERENCE OF BILLS 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill (H. R. 16485) granting to the commis- 
sioners of Lincoln Park the right to erect a breakwater in 
the navigable waters of Lake Michigan, and transferring 
jurisdiction over certain navigable water of Lake Michigan to’ 
the commissioners of Lincoln Park, introduced by my col- 
league the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Barrren], and the 
bill (H. R. 16746) transferring jurisdiction over certain navi- 
gable waters of Lake Michigan to the South Park commis- 
sioners, introduced by my colleague the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Morton D. Hur], which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, be re- 
referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I will 
say that I have talked with the chairmen of the two com- 
mittees involved and they not only joined in this request 
but believe that it should be granted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 16485). 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, this is a 
request to transfer a bill from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. It sounds like it is all right to me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois states that 
both chairmen have been consulted. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And I am making this request at the 
request of my colleague who can not be here at the moment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be re- 
ferred from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 16746). 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill is referred 
from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

There was no objection. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE COMMUNIST 
ACTIVITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 38) providing for the printing of House Document No. 
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2290, Seventy-first Congress, being a report of the special 
committee to investigate communist activities in the United 
States. 
The Clerk read the concurrent resolution, as follows: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 38 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That there be printed 33,000 additional copies of House 
Report No. 2290, Seventy-first Congress, being a report of the 
special committee to investigate communist activities in the 
United States, of which not to exceed 25,000 copies shall be 
printed for the use of, and as may be directed by, the special 
committee appointed by the House of Representatives; 5,000 copies 
for the document room of the House and 3,000 copies for the 
document room of the Senate. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is this a Senate joint resolution? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; it came from the Senate to-day. 

Mr. GARNER. How does it happen that the Senate is 
ordering copies of a document produced by a House com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FISH. I think it is because they want some copies 
of it. They want to be informed. 

Mr. GARNER. That may be true, but, Mr. Speaker, as 
I understand, 25,000 of these copies go to the special com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FISH. Yes; 25,000; and so far as I am concerned 
the document room can have them all. 

Mr. GARNER. I think we should have that changed. I 
would not want to give 25,000 copies to any special com- 
mittee. I think for the moment I shall object, Mr. Speaker, 
until I know more about this. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LAW OBSERVANCE AND 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 37), and move that the House concur therein. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolution, as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 37 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That there be printed 28,000 additional copies of House 
Document No. 722, Seventy-first Congress, being a message from 
the President of the United States transmitting a report of the 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement rela- 
tive to the facts as to enforcement, the benefits, and the abuses 
under the prohibition laws of the United States, of which 12,000 
copies shall be for the use of the House, 4,000 copies for the use 
of the Senate, 7,000 copies for the document room of the House, 
and 5,000 copies for the document room of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. I understood that the Wickersham report 
had already been printed to the number of 18,000, of which 
12,000 were for the House Members and 4,000 copies were 
for the Senate. 

Mr. BEERS. Yes, that was done, but there are only 1,800 
left, and there is a great demand for it, 

Mr. GARNER. What do you mean by being left“? 

Mr. BEERS. To the credit of Members. 

Mr. GARNER. You are going to distribute 12,000 through 
the folding room for the benefit of Members of the 
House, and the gentleman says that the Members of the 
House have already taken out all of the 12,000 except 1,800 
now you are going to keep 7,000 to be distributed in the 
document room and perhaps to be distributed by one man. 
That is not a fair proportion, it seems to me. I would like 
to have this go over until Monday. 

Mr. BEERS. Would the gentleman be willing to have 
17,000 distributed through the folding room? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; I think that would be better. 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask to modify the resolution 
accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “twelve” and insert the 
word “seventeen.” 
And in line 9, strike out “seven” and insert two.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the modification? 
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There was no objection. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT 


Mr. KORELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp an address delivered by my colleague 
(Mr. BUTLER] on the life and character of his predecessor 
in this House, the late Hon. Nicholas J. Sinnott. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORELL. Mr. Speaker, volume 68 of the Court of 
Claims Reports has just been published, and included in that 
volume are the proceedings held before the court in memory 
of Judge McKenzie Moss, and Judge Nicholas J. Sinnott, of 
my native State of Oregon. The proceedings contain an 
address delivered by my colleague, Representative ROBERT 
REYBURN BUTLER, who succeeded Judge Sinnott in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The address is as follows: 


I feel honored by this opportunity of saying a few words in 
tribute to the life and character of an old friend and neighbor and 
a distinguished and lamented public servant. 

This year marked the seventieth anniversary of the admission of 
the great State of Oregon to statehood, and during those eventful 
years that State has made creditable contributions to the different 
departments and branches of the Federal Government—in the 
Congress, the Cabinet, and judiciary. Among all her distinguished 
sons none has been more faithful or honorable or brought to the 
discharge of their trusts a higher sense of public duty than 
Nicholas J. Sinnott. 

He was born at The Dalles, Wasco County, Oreg., on the 6th day 
of December, 1870, and attended the public schools and Wasco 
Independent Academy, and graduated from the University of Notre 
Dame in 1892. Soon after graduation he commenced the study of 
law in his home town in the office of Judge Alfred S. Bennett, one 
of the most distinguished lawyers of the Northwest, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1895 and immediately commenced the prac- 
tice, and soon formed a partnership with his preceptor, Judge 
Bennett, which continued until his election to Congress in 1912. 
The firm of Bennett & Sinnott enjoyed a large practice and much 
important litigation was successfully handled by that firm. 

Judge Sinnott was elected to the State senate of Oregon in 1908 
and served through two sessions of that body, and during his 
service there was industrious and faithful and strove to advance 
such legislation as would best promote the welfare of the State 
and the happiness of its people. 

For 15 years he represented the second district of Oregon in 
Congress, commencing with the Sixty-third Congress. The dis- 
trict was then, as now, of vast territorial extent, embracing over 
60,000 square miles and with a great diversity of problems and 
interests touching and relating to the Federal Government and its 
many bureaus. During those years he served upon the Commit- 
tees on the Public Lands and Irrigation and Reclamation and 
mastered the laws governing the public domain and the subject 
of reclamation. He ever strove to lighten the burdens of those 
who were endeavoring to establish homes on the public domain in 
the face of great difficulties and whose hardships he knew. He 
reached a commanding position in the House of Representatives, 
and when he voluntarily retired, no man there was more highly 
esteemed or more generally beloved. As his immediate successor, 
both in the Senate of Oregon and in the Congress of the United 
States, I came to know the high character of service which he 
rendered and the high mark he set toward which all of his suc- 
cessors will have to aim and strive. 

When he was called from his legislative labors to service upon 
this high court he was equipped by training and education, 
experience and learning, temperament, and character. As a lawyer 
he was studious, able, careful, patient, diligent, and honorable, 
and those characteristics he carried with him to the discharge of 
his duties as a member of this court, together with a loyalty to the 
law and a great sense of justice, and during the short period of 
time he served on this court he manifested the same high ability 
and patience, honor, and fidelity which had characterized his other 
public labors. 

For more than 20 years he occupied public positions where the 
fierce glare was always turned upon him and where in his case, 
as in the case of every man who is called upon to serve the 
public, his every act was submitted to the closest and most piti- 
less scrutiny; but in his case the searchlight which was turned 
upon his career has revealed no unworthy act, no blight, no stain. 

It was with pleasing anticipations and high hopes that he 
faced the future. With a happy home, high position, ripened 
intellect, and congenial labor, countless friends and universal re- 
spect and esteem, well, indeed, may he have looked forward to 
long and useful service and many happy years. 

But just when hopes are brightest, fairest, and fond- 
est dreams are forming, it too often happens, it seems, that when 
least expected, like a sudden storm when skies are bluest, man's 
hopes are blighted, prospects clouded, and dreams vanish into 
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nothingness. Why it is we know not, for these are some of the 
unsolved problems which it is not given us to solve—some of the 
inscrutable mysteries which it is not given us to penetrate, for 
now “we look through a glass darkly, then face to face.” 

So many qualities entered into the life and character of Nicholas 
J. Sinnott that it is difficult to point out his outstanding charac- 
teristics or predominant virtue. But aside from the fact that 
nature endowed him with a powerful physique—which was un- 
dermined by long years of strain and public labor—and high intel- 
lectual powers which were developed by study, training, and 
experience, he courage of a high order, an unquestioned 
honesty, infinite patience, a sense of humor, which is a sense of 
proportion, loyalty to friends, and a fidelity under all the circum- 
stances of life which remained unshaken. He was faithful. 

Indeed he took unto himself the precept of Polonius: 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day 
That thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


During his long years of service in it was his annual 
custom to return home and mingle with old friends and people 
whom he represented. This year he did not so return, but was 
borne there and laid to rest in the beautiful cemetery among 
those whom he loved—and lost a while—within the shadow of old 
Mount Hood, upon whose snow-clad summit, glittering in the sun- 
light, he had gazed since childhood, and within sight and sound 
of the mighty river which he loved, and where the breezes from 
the western ocean will sing sweet requiems as they bear away the 
fragrance of the flowers which will bloom above his grave, while 
his memory will be cherished as long as Oregonians love their 
State and take pride in the noble achievements of their worthy 
sons. 


STATEMENT OF W. K. HENDERSON REGARDING RADIO ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record a statement of W. K. Henderson, which 
was broadcast over Station KWKH on January 26, 1931. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


Since December, 1928, station KWKH, located at Shreveport, 
La., has been broadcasting on an open-air channel of 850 kilo- 
cycles. The time on this open-air channel has been divided be- 
tween station WWL, of New Orleans, and this station, KWKH. 

I have insisted that, under the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Federal Radio Commission, station WWL, under such rules 
and regulations, would not be permitted to operate on any open 
air channel, and, therefore, under the rules and regulations as 
prescribed by the Federal Radio Commission itself, WWL was not 
entitled to use any part of the time on this open air channel des- 
ignated as 850 kilocycles. 

For years I have consistently, and at an enormous expense to 
me, urged the commission to grant to me the same rights in the 
matter of time and power granted to any other station broadcast- 
ing on an open air channel. I have insisted that the Radio Com- 
mission, granting rights and power to one station and refusing to 
grant them to any other station operating on a like open air 
channel, was inconsistent and indefensible and left it where no 
straight-thinking man could conclude other than that the Radio 
Commission was acting only in response to an asserted, arbitrary, 
and dictatorial authority that no straight-thinking man could 
indorse or approve. 

For years I have been besieging the Federal Radio Commission 
to give to this station a hearing that the above-recited facts and 
conditions might be officially presented to them. This hearing 
they did finally grant and fixed September 22, 1930, on which date 
the hearing before a special master was heard. Within three days 
after the completion of the hearing the entire record, as made up 
by the commission's official stenographer, was in the hands of my 
attorney at Washington and the attorneys representing the com- 
mission. This record was short and included the testimony of 
only five or six witmesses. The facts necessary for the guidance of 
the commission were simple and without complication. 

I felt that the delay of the examiner in making a report and 
recommendations to the commission was simply a matter of choice 
on his part—that is, if he was to make the report and recommen- 
dations independent of any conference, consultation, or influence 
on the part of any others who might be interested in this contro- 
versy between station KWKH and the Federal Radio Commission. 

the time, including 10 days after the hearing and up 
to the 15th of January, 1931, I urged the commission, by wires 
and letters on my part, with cooperative aid of numerous others 
prominent in the legislative life of Washington, together with 
the public generally, to make a finding on this said hearing—and 
all to no purpose. 

On the night of January 15 of this year I announced over Sta- 
tion KWKH that if the Federal Radio Commission continued 
further to delay the report of the master in this matter I would, 
on the night of February 1, in so far as this station was concerned, 
take full time on this open air channel of 850 kilocycles and would 
undertake to use such power as would be to prevent 
those stations, which were granted privileges this station was 
denied, from interfering with this wave length to the extent that 
their excessive power made the power of this station useless in 
many portions of the country that was interested in those things 
this station is tirelessly combating. 
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Within five days after this announcement the examiner filed 
his report and recommendations to the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion on the hearing held, as heretofore stated, on September 22, 
1930. The tardiness of the examiner in his failure to make a 
report in the long time between September 22, 1930, and the 
time I made the announcement that I would act independent of 
the report, which announcement was made January 15, 1931, is 
quite in contrast with the speediness with which he did act 
within five days after such announcement. This would indicate 
that the master was much pleased and satisfied with my an- 
nouncement of January 15, and which he no doubt felt would 
be taken advantage of later as a cause for driving out the only 
medium of impartial publicity the country has, or as a cause 
for taking this station off the air entirely. 

I am justified in this interpretation of what prompted him to 
act immediately on the heels of my announcement for the rea- 
son that the causes he assigns are not only inconsistent but an 
aggravated refutation of the facts as offered in the evidence pre- 
sented at the hearing. If the reasons assigned in the master’s 
report and recommendations are sound and whereby this station 
should be denied full time and increased power, then, for the 
same reasons, this station should be denied any time and any 
power on this open air channel, or any other channel. The 
master assigns the following as grounds for such report and 
recommendations: 

First. He says that I am engaged in a cooperative effort with 
the Federal Farm Board and the cooperative boards of the dif- 
ferent States in the South to better the present deplorable condi- 
tions of the cotton farmer or planter in these Southern States. 

Second. That I am engaged in an effort to defeat the purposes 
of monopolistic-controlled money to further, through a system of 
chain monopoly, the taking from the communities their profits in 
local trade. 

Third. He says that my presentation of and discussion of these 
questions are my personal views and the personal views of others 
who talk over this station on economic questions. 

Fourth. That thirty-odd thousand independent merchants or 
business men of the country had contributed a small sum, to wit, 
$12 each, which, in the aggregate, amounted to $373,500, much 
of which I had applied to the payment of my personal obligations, 

In this connection I will make no comment other than by way 

of an interrogatory: Did this impartial representative of a quasi 
Judicial body purposely eliminate all reference to the fact that 
a much greater part of this sum was used in the expense incident 
to a faithful discharge of the duties I had assumed in an attempt 
to protect the independent and thereby legitimate interests of the 
country? 
Fifth. That my calling a thief, a damn thief; a crook, a damn 
crook; conspirators who criminally plot, damn criminals, who 
ought to be in the penitentiary, if the law of the land were faith- 
fully and honestly administered by those who are paid and sworn 
to do this, is not for the best interest and moral development of 
the youthful mind of the country. 

If the master intended, by these assigned reasons, to construct 
a vessel in the way of an argument that would hold water, he, 
in fact, built a sieve that would not hold a brick building. Any 
elaboration by me by way of an intelligent understanding on the 
part of the public as to the shallowness of the assigned reasons 
would be akin to commending the intelligence of a hog squealing 
for fattening food that means nothing but his death. 

Now, only by the declaration that I was going to take full time 
and all the power necessary, independent of the authority of the 
commission, was I able to create an opportunity whereby the 
rights of Louisiana and all other States might be determined in 
this vital matter to every citizen and to every State, and, in this 
connection, bring it to the thoughtful consideration of the 
country. 

7 say that I took this action on my own individual re- 
sponsibility. I took it without conference, consultation, or counsel 
with anyone. I am not going to arbitrarily take either the time 
or the power. I am contending that the National Government has 
assumed to arbitrarily take authority and power in a total disre- 
gard and defiance of the country's National Constitution. The 
rights of the National Government in this matter could have been 
determined in a legal and judicial way. In not doing this, they 
have wrapped around themselves a semblance of authority and 
power that can be resisted in a legal and judicial way, and what 
they autocratically did, the State of Louisiana is going to under- 
take to correct by orderly, legal, and judicial action. 

The Governor of the State of Louisiana, and United States 
Senator elect from this State, is of the uncompromising convic- 
tion that the State of Louisiana can not, under the existing 
Constitution of the Untted States, be deprived of the control of 
the air within the borders of Louisiana, and that the only way 
that this can be done and the Federal Government thereby be 
vested with such authority is by an amendment to the National 
Constitution approved by two-thirds of the States making up the 
Union, vesting in the National Government such authority; and 
he regards it as his duty, as Governor of Louisiana, to resist in 
every way within the law this self-asserted power on the part of 
the National Government. 

The question of the preference of this station or of any other 
station within the borders of Louisiana is not, in any sense, of 
the essence of this matter in so far as the governor is concerned. 
With him the sole question is the right of the Government, under 
the lawfully adopted Constitution of the United States, to assume 
control of the air of any one of the States, in the absence of the 
States themsélves, or two-thirds of them, granting to the National 

General Government such right, 
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The Governor of Louisiana has declared to me and others that 
he is ready to take any action on the part of this State necessary 
toward judicially, and thereby lawfully, determining this question, 
and that the right of any station in Louisiana to be on any wave 
length is no part of the controversy. 

I recall having heard it somewhere and at some time that “ the 
blood of the martyr was the seed of the church.” In so far as I 
am personally concerned, I am to bear and endure all the 
consequences that might follow my arbitrarily taking full time 
and power necessary for the education and protection of the people 
of this Nation against the inroads of heartless greed as exemplified 
in the chain store and all other monopolistic interests, but I 
fully realize that such action might result in the use of an arbi- 
trary power on the part of the Government the effect of which 
would, for a temporary period at least, lock up and silence the 
only far-reaching medium of publicity left to the righteous popu- 
lation of the Nation and through which they hope to save them- 
selves and their Government from the inhumane, merciless, 
monopolistic few. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in order that I may make up 
the program for next week I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday, February 6, it may be in order to move a recess 
of the House until 8 o’clock in the evening, and that at the 
evening session bills unobjected to on the Private Calendar 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole, beginning at No. 317 on the Private Calendar. The 
session to continue not later than 11 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that it may be in order to move that 
the House take a recess until 8 o’clock on Friday, February 
6, for the purpose of considering bills on the Private Calen- 
dar unobjected to, beginning at No. 317, and the session to 
continue not later than 11 o’clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, at the 
last session when 10.30 arrived many Members were quite 
tired, but some Members thought we ought to sit until 11. 
Two hours and a half is a long session. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman can usually have his way. 
At that time in the session he may be feeling so comfortable 
that he will be willing to go on until 11 o'clock. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will not make an objection, but I give 
notice that if we have a heavy day we will not run beyond 
10.30. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD, for several days, on account of the death 
of his daughter; 

Mr. Morton D. Hutt, for Monday and Tuesday next, on 
account of important business. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have been queried in respect 
to the program for next week, and I can give it now so far 
as it has been made up. On Monday we shall consider the 
Consent Calendar, with suspensions. On Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday the two appropriation bills still 
remaining will be taken up. The first of these bills to be 
taken up will be the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
and after it the Navy Department appropriation bill. 
Wednesday, of course, will be devoted to Calendar Wednes- 
day business. Friday evening we are to consider the Private 
Calendar, as just arranged. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 615. An act authorizing an appropriation for payment 
to the Uintah, White River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute 
Indians in the State of Utah for certain lands, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3938. An act authorizing the construction of the 
Michaud division of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, 
Idaho, and appropriation therefor, and the completion of 
the project, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. j 


* 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
29 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, February 2, 1931, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider bills proposing to grant pensions to veterans 
of the Spanish War. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 
To consider bills for the immediate payment of adjusted- 
compensation certificates. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

802. A letter from the president of the Capital Traction 
Co., transmitting report of the Capital Traction Co. for the 
year ending December 31, 1930; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

803. A letter from the vice president of the Georgetown 
Gas Light Co., transmitting a detailed statement of the 
business of the Georgetown Gas Light Co., together with a 
list of stockholders, for the year ended December 31, 1930; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

804. A letter from the president of the Washington Gas 
Light Co., transmitting detailed statement of the business of 
the Washington Gas Light Co., with a list of its stockholders, 
for the year ended December 31, 1930; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
13584. A bill to amend an act approved May 14, 1926 (44 
Stat. 555), entitled “An act authorizing the Chippewa In- 
dians of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims; with amendment (Rept. No. 2447). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
16422. A bill authorizing the establishment of Boulder City 
town site, and necessary expenditures in connection there- 
with, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2448). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 16706. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to extend 
the time for payment of charges due on the Blackfeet In- 
dian irrigation project, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. 2449). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 16588. 
A bill to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
construction and procurement of aircraft and aircraft equip- 
ment in the Navy and Marine Corps and to adjust and define 
the status of the operating personnel in connection there- 
with,” approved June 24, 1926, with reference to the number 
of enlisted pilots in the Navy; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2451). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on Roads. S. 5314. An act to 
amend the Federal highway act; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2452). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


— 
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Mr. WELCH of California: Committee on Labor. H. R. 
16619. A bill relating to the rate of wages for laborers and 
mechanics employed on public buildings of the United States 
and the District of Columbia by contractors and subcon- 
tractors, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2453). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 9364. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims of the United States to hear, adjudicate, and render 
judgment on the claim of Hazel L. Fauber, as administratrix 
cum testamento annexo, under the last will and testament 
of William Harrison Fauber, deceased, against the United 
States, for the use or manufacture of inventions of William 
Harrison Fauber, deceased; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2450). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 16775) to 
authorize institutions maintaining senior units of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps to hold senior or junior divi- 
sion camps without cost to the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 16776) to provide for the 
commemoration of the Battle of Birch Coulee, Minn.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 16777) to authorize the 
construction of a sanatorium for adult tuberculosis patients 
on the tract of land acquired by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia by authority of an act of Congress 
approved March 1, 1929, entitled “An act to provide for the 
construction of a children’s tuberculosis sanatorium” as 
amended by an act of Congress approved April 18, 1930; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 16778) to extend the times 
for commencing an completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Culbertson, Mont.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 16779) to amend the law 
relative to citizenship and naturalization, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16780) to amend the immigration act 
relative to the admission of members of the family of a citi- 
zen of the United States; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 16781) authoriz- 
ing a preliminary examination and survey of Eastport Har- 
bor, Me.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 16782) to authorize 
the erection of a United States Veterans’ Bureau hospital 
at Lava Hot Springs, Idaho; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota, memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
enact into legislation a bill providing for the immediate cash 
payment of the full face value of the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates theretofore issued to veterans of the World War; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of New Jersey, 
memoralizing Congress to direct the Shipping Board to sell 
to the Port of New York Authority certain properties sit- 
uated in the city of Hoboken, State of New Jersey; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Memorial of the State Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact a law providing for the payment 
of adjusted-compensation certificates issued to World War 
veterans; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation giving aid to the people of Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to immediately pass House bill 12995, now pending in the 
Federal Congress, making an appropriation to aid in the 
work of public health in general and particularly in the aid 
of maternity and infancy work; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to immediately pass House bill 12995, making an appropria- 
tion to aid in the work of public health in general and par- 
ticularly in the aid of maternity and infancy work; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KVALE: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact House bill 15934 relating to the manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine and restricting the use of 
palm oil in the manufacture thereof; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. KORELL: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to allocate at least one of the three battleships to be 
modernized pursuant to legislation enacted by this Congress 
to the Puget Sound Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 16783) for the relief 
of Walter S. Rodgers; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 16784) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Berger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16785) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Pritchard; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 16786) granting 
an increase of pension to Lavinnia J. Wilson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 16787) grant- 
ing a pension to Bettie Dillard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16788) 
for the relief of Peter Shapp; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 16789) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eliza Rogers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 16790) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ruth Williams; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 16791) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary L. Hamilton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16792) for the 
relief of Cecil C. Palmer; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 16793) granting a pension 
to Lucy Edith Francis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 16794) granting a pen- 
sion to Emily Cecil; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
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9010. Petition of Universal City Post, No. 1267, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, urging the passage of 
legislation for the payment of adjusted-service certificates; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9011. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition adopted by council of 
city of Salem, Mass., protesting against any curtailment of 
the present national defense act which provides for mili- 
tary training in our educational institutions and any reduc- 
tion in the congressional appropriation for Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps activities; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

9012. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of mayor and citizens of 
Fostoria, Ohio, urging immediate payment of the adjusted- 
compensation certificates to relieve dire distress among ex- 
service men and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9013. By Mr. BEERS: Petition from members of the 
Standing Stone Post, No. 1754, and Huntingdon and Phillips- 
Jones Post, No. 1349, of Lewistown, Pa., Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, favoring the passage of House 
bill 3493; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9014. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of the 
members of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Bainbridge, N. Y., urging Congress to enact a law for the 
Federal supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher 
standards before production for films that are to be licensed 
for interstate and international commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9015. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of many citizens of Los 
Angeles County, Calif., favoring the passage of House bill 
7884 for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

9016. By Mr. DEROUEN: Resolution adopted by Beaure- 
gard Post, No. 27, American Legion, Department of Louisiana, 
DeRidder, La., urging the Congress of the United States to 
pass adequate legislation pertaining to the needs of ex- 
service men and their families; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9017. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the city commission 
of the city of Ferndale, Mich., urging the early passage of the 
so-called soldiers’ bonus bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9018. Also, petition of the city commission of the city of 
Berkley, Mich., urging the early passage of the so-called 
soldiers’ bonus bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9019. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition by Royal 
Johnson urging passage of Army appropriation bill and 
immediate payment of adjusted-service certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9020. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Minnesota Livestock 
Breeders’ Association to go on record as being strongly op- 
posed to the ruling of Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
that unbleached yellow palm oil may be used in the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine otherwise free from coloration 
without subjecting the finished product to tax at the rate 
of 10 cents per pound, and earnestly urging passage of 
Brigham bill, H. R. 15934; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9021. Also, petition of Walter Tripp Post, American Legion, 
Morris, Minn., submitted by Jack Mielke, commander, wish- 
ing to go on record favoring payment of adjusted-service 
certificates now; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9022. Also, petition of Sandberg Carlson Post, No. 351, 
American Legion, Barrett, Minn., submitted by E. G. Hjelle, 
E. P. Sletten, and 16 other members of the post, urging im- 
mediate payment of adjusted-service certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9023. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of Jamestown, N. Y., and 
Bolivar, N. V., indorsing House bill 9986; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9024. By Mr. REILLY: Petitions of veterans of the World 
War of Oshkosh, Wis., urging legislation to make possible 
immediate payment of the adjusted-service certificates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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9025. Also, petition of 25 veterans of the World War of 
Oshkosh, Wis., urging legislation to make possible the im- 
mediate payment of adjusted-compensation certificates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9026. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by Esther C. 
Harmon, president of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
VUnion, and Amanda R. Wells, secretary of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, Waverly, Iowa, urging the 
passage of the Grant Hudson motion picture bill (H. R. 
9986); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

9027. By Mr. SANDLIN: Petition signed by ex-service men 
in the vicinity of Shreveport, La., urging the immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

9028. By Mr. SELVIG: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, urging passage of House bill 5660, for 
relief of fire sufferers in Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

9029. By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: Memorial of 
chamber of commerce, Charleston, W. Va., opposing the con- 
solidation program suggested by the railroad executives pro- 
viding for the formation of four eastern independent sys- 
tems, unless said program is amended as to the Virginian 
Railroad; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com-: 
merce. 

9030. Also, memorial of American Legion Auxiliary, Prince- 
ton, W. Va., favoring some plan of action under which bonus 
certificates may be paid in full, and other legislation in 
behalf of World War veterans; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

9031. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of North Dakota Hol- 
stein Breeders’ Association, protesting against the use of un- 
bleached palm oil in the manufacture of oleomargarine 
without payment of the 10 cents tax; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

9032. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of temperance meeting 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Osborne, 
Kans., for the Federal supervision of motion pictures; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9033. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Donora, in support of legislation 
which would exclude those who are not yet citizens from 
being counted as a basis for the apportionment of Members 
of Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9034. By Mr. TREADWAY: Resolutions adopted by the 
Massachusetts Association, No. 10, of the National Associa- 
tion of Power Engineers, Pittsfield, Mass., condemning the 
recent attack upon the integrity of Crane & Co., manufac- 
turers of distinctive paper used in national currency and 
securities; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

9035. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Maryland, in support of House bill 
7884 to prohibit experiments on living dogs in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 26, 1931) 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll to 
ascertain the presence of a quorum. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Brookhart Cutting Glass 

Barkley Broussard Dale Glenn 

Bingham Bulkley Davis Goff 

Black Capper Deneen Goldsborough 

Blaine Caraway Fess Hale 

Blease Carey Fletcher Harris 

Borah Connally Prazier Harrison 

Bratton Copeland George Hatfield 
Couzens Gillett Hawes 
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Hayden McNary wnsend 
Hebert Morrison Robinson, Ark. Trammell 
Morrow Sheppard 
Howell Shi; Vandenberg 
Johnson Norbeck Shortridge W. 
Jones Norris Smith Walcott 
Nye Smoot Walsh, Mass. 
Kendrick Oddie Steck Walsh, Mont. 
ing Partridge Steiwer a 
La Follette Patterson Stephens Watson 
McGill Phipps Swanson Wheeler 
McKellar Pine Thomas, Idaho Williamson 
McMaster Ransdell Thomas, Okla. 


Mr. WATSON. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrinson] is detained 
from the Senate by illness. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. DL I is necessarily detained 
from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] is unavoid- 
ably absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senate 
will receive a message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res, 37) to 
provide for the printing of additional copies of House Docu- 
ment No. 722, Seventy-first Congress, being a message from 
the President of the United States transmitting a report on 
the enforcement of the prohibition laws of the United States, 
with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 16654) making appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 615) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation for payment to the Uintah, White 
River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute Indians in the State 
of Utah for certain lands, and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


REPORT ON ENFORCEMENT OF THE PROHIBITION LAWS 


Mr. MOSES. I ask that a message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in which amendments were added to a con- 
current resolution, may be laid down in order that I may 
move concurrence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 37) to provide for the printing of 
additional copies of House Document No. 722, Seventy-first 
Congress, being a message from the President of the United 
States transmitting a report on the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition laws of the United States, which were, on page 1, 
line 8, to strike out twelve and insert “seventeen,” and, 
in line 9, to strike out “seven” and insert “two,” so as to 
make the concurrent resolution read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That there be printed 28,000 additional copies of House 
Document No. 722, Seventy-first Congress, being a message from 
the President of the United States . a report of the 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement rela- 
tive to the facts as to enforcement, the benefits and the abuses 
under the prohibition laws of the United States, of which 17,000 
copies shall be for the use of the House, 4,000 copies for the use of 
the Senate, 2,000 copies for the document room of the House, and 
5,000 copies for the document room of the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. I move concurrence in the amendments 
made by the House of Representatives, 


The motion was agreed to. 
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CAPITOL BUILDING AND REPAIRS (S. DOC. NO. 265) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the President of the United States transmit- 
ting a supplemental estimate of appropriation pertaining 
to the legislative establishment under the Architect of the 
Capitol, fiscal year 1932, for the Capitol Building and re- 
pairs, in amount $7,000, which, with the accompanying 
Papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF THE CAPITAL TRACTION CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the president of the Capital Traction Co., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of the company 
for the year ended December 31, 1930, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF THE POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the president of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co., transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of the 
company for the year ended December 31, 1930, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF WASHINGTON RAILWAY & ELECTRIC CO, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the president of the Washington Railway 
& Electric Co., transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of 
the company for the year ended December 31, 1930, which, 
with the accompany report, was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF WASHINGTON INTERURBAN RAILROAD CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the president of the Washington Inter- 
urban Railroad Co., transmitting, pursuant to law, the re- 
port of the company for the year ended December 31, 1930, 
which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to the reimbursement of the State of California for 
moneys actually expended in aid of the Government of the 
United States during the War between the States, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. (See resolu- 
tion printed in full when presented to-day by Mr. JOHNSON.) 

He also laid before the Senate a concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of New Jersey memorializing 
Congress to authorize the United States Shipping Board to 
sell to the Port of New York Authority the properties in 
the city of Hoboken, N. J., commonly known as the Hoboken 
Pier properties, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. (See resolution printed in full when presented 
by the Vice President on Saturday, January 31.) 

He also laid before the Senate a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing Con- 
gress for the immediate payment in cash of the World War 
adjusted-compensation certificates, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance. (See resolution printed in full 
when presented to-day by Mr. La FOLLETTE.) 

He also laid before the Senate the following joint resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance: 

A joint resolution memorializing Congress to enact a law providing 
-service certifi- 


for the immediate cash payment of the adjusted- 
cates held by veterans of the World War 
Whereas the Congress of the United States has heretofore enacted 
a law providing for the issuing of adjusted-service certificates to 
veterans of the World War providing for payment of certain sums 
of money to each veteran 20 years from the date of issuance of 
said adjusted-service certificates, and pursuant to such law have 


issued such certificates, which are now held by millions of veterans 
of the World War; and 

Whereas concerted effort is being made at this time for ex- 
service men generally throughout the country to urge the Congress 
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of the United States to enact into law a bill providing for the 
immediate cash payment of such adjusted-service certificates; and 

Whereas the object of such legislation is to benefit the ex- 
service men generally and especially those who at the present time 
are particularly in need of help, and to more equitably carry out 
the original intention of Congress to adjust the compensation 
paid to those who participated in the World War in the service of 
the United States, and because of the fact that the interest 
charges on loans on said certificates are taking too large a share 
of said compensation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota and the House 
of Representatives of the State of Minnesota, That the Congress 
of the United States be, and it hereby most earnestly is, requested 
to enact into legislation a bill providing for the immediate cash 
payment of the full face value of the adjusted-service certificates 
heretofore issued to veterans of the World War; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the State of Minnesota be, and 
he hereby is, instructed to transmit certified copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, the President of the 
United States Senate, and to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, D. C. 

HENRY 


ARENS, 
President of the Senate. 
Oscar A. SWENSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 22d day of January, 1931. 
G. H. SPAETH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives the 23d day 5 1931. 
Joun I. A 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Approved January 28, 1931. 
Filed January 28, 1931. 


Fioyp B. OLSON, Governor. 


Mike Horm, Secretary of State. 

I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota, do 
hereby certify that I have compared the annexed copy with record 
of the original resolution in my office of S. F. No. 9, Laws 1931, 
and that said copy is a true and correct transcript of said resolu- 
tion and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of the State at the capitol, in St. Paul, this 28th day 
of January, A. D. 1931. 

[SEAL.] Mre Hot, Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate reso- 
lutions adopted by a convention of the Association of Vet- 
erans of the Revolution Pro-Independist of the Philippines, 
held in the city of Nueva Caceres, now Noga, Province of 
Camarines Sur, P. I., favoring the granting of independence 
to the Philippine Islands, and indorsing the endeavors of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. KIx d! and other Senators in that 
regard, which were referred to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
National Association of Merchant Tailors of America in 
annual convention assembled at Pittsburgh, Pa., indorsing 
the principle of the open shop in actual practice; recom- 
mending that the Federal properties at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
be sold or leased on the best possible terms; opposing an 
extra session of the Congress; opposing the passage of the 
so-called Shipstead anti-injunction bill; condemning the 
alleged. action of 1931 first class men at the United States 
Naval Academy in purchasing graduation, service, and civil- 
jan outfits in Europe while on their summer cruise; indorsing 
the service rendered by the so-called Fish committee of the 
House of Representatives in its investigation of communist 
propaganda, and opposing changes in postal rates on certain 
classes of commercial mail matter, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a petition of sundry veter- 
ans of the World War, praying for the passage of legislation 
providing for the payment in cash of adjusted-service cer- 
tificates of ex-service men, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a petition of ex-soldiers 
of the World War of Santurce, P. R., praying for the pay- 
ment in cash of adjusted-service certificates of ex-service 
men, which was referred to the Committeé on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
Universal City Post, No. 1267, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, in convention assembled at Universal 
City, Calif., favoring the immediate cash payment in full of 
adjusted-service certificates of ex-service men, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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He also laid before the Senate petitions of sundry citizens 
of Wakeeney and Penokee, in the State of Kansas, praying 
for the prompt ratification of the World Court protocols, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented the petition of Ernest E. 
Condon and sundry other citizens, being soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and nurses of the World War, all in the State of 
Iowa, praying for the immediate payment in cash of ad- 
justed-service certificates of ex-service men and women, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented petitions, numerously signed 
by sundry citizens of the State of Minnesota, praying for 
the passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia, which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of Maryland, praying for the passage of legislation 
for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of West- 
minster, Md., praying for the prompt ratification of the 
World Court protocols, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California, making application to Con- 
gress for a retrocession of jurisdiction over the rights of 
ways, toll plazas, and bridge ends necessary for the approach 
roads, toll plazas, and bridge to be constructed across the 
Golden Gate at the mouth of San Francisco Bay, and which 
may be covered by any grant made by the Secretary of War, 
etc., which was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. (See resolution printed in full when presented by the 
Vice President on Wednesday, January 28, 1931.) 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. JOHNSON presented the following joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of California, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


STATE or CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

I, Frank C. Jordan, secretary of state of the State of California, 
do hereby certify that I have carefully compared the transcript, to 
which this certificate is attached, with the record on file in my 
office of which it purports to be a copy, and that the same is a full, 
true, and correct copy thereof. I further certify that this authen- 
tication is in due form and by the proper officer. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and have caused 
the great seal of the State of California to be affixed hereto this 
22d day of January, 1931. 

[SEAL.] Frank C. JORDAN, 

Secretary of State. 
By CHas. J. HAGERTY, 


Deputy. 
Assembly Joint Resolution 4 
Adopted in assembly January 12, 1931. 


ARTHUR A. OHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


Adopted in senate January 19, 1931. 
J. A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
This resolution was received by the governor this 22d day of 
January, A. D. 1931, at 10.15 o'clock a. m. 
WX. A. SMITH, 
Private Secretary of the Governor. 


CHAPTER 14 


Assembly Joint Resolution 4, relative to the reimbursement of 
the State of California for moneys actually expended in aid of 
the Government of the United States during the War between 
the States 
Whereas the State of California has not been reimbursed for 

moneys actually expended by the State for costs, charges, and 

expenses incurred in enrolling, equipping, transporting, and pay- 
ing its volunteer troops during the War between the States in 
response to the urgent calls of and under proper requisitions made 
by the commanding general of the military Department of the 

Pacific under direct authority of the President and the Secre- 

tary of War, upon the understanding that all such costs, charges, 

and expenses actually incurred in raising troops for the United 

States would be reimbursed to the State, as shown by the letter 

from the Secretary of State, Hon. Wm. H. Seward, addressed to 

the Governor of California, dated October 14, 1861, wherein he 
sta’ — 
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“The President has directed me to invite your consideration to 
the subject of the improvement and perfection of the defenses 
of the State over which you preside and to ask you to submit 
the subject to the consideration of the legislature when it shall 
have assembled. Such proceedings by the State would require 
only a temporary use of its means. The expenditures ought to be 
made the subject of conference with the Federal authorities. Be- 
ing thus made with the concurrence of the Government for gen- 
eral defense, there is every reason to believe that Congress would 
sanction what the State should do and would provide for its reim- 
bursement ”; and 

Whereas the record shows that the expenditures by the State 
of California on behalf of the United States were made with the 
knowledge, cooperation, and approval of the co general 
of the Department of the Pacific representing the Federal authori- 
ties; and 

Whereas the expenditures made by the State of California for, 
and on account of the United States and at its most urgent calls, 
are set forth by the Comptroller General of the United States 
under date of August 14, 1930, in pursuance of a resolution of the 
Senate passed May 28, 1930, as follows: 

Grand total sum actually expended by and not re- 

paid in the State of California on July 1, 1889, 

stated in the account set forth in the report of 

the Secretary of War made in pursuance of reso- 

lution of the Senate of February 27, 1889, printed 

in Senate Executive Document No. 11, Fifty-first 

Oon grees, ‘TISh  SOOGOT 6 one ponte mene toencne $4, 420, 891. 16 
Plus interest certified by the treasurer of the State 
of California as actually paid by said State on 

the sums so advanced and expended from July 1, 

1889, to December 31, 1929, $571,104.17 interest on 

moneys borrowed through the sale of State bonds 

issued under authority of the act of the Legisla- 

ture of the State of California of April 27, 1863; 

and $1,470,150 interest on moneys similarly bor- 

rowed to carry out the provisions of the act of 

the legislature of said State of April 4, 1864. $2, 041, 254. 17 


6, 462, 145. 33 
(S. Doc. No. 220, Tist Cong., 3d sess.) 
And 


Whereas no of the sum so actually expended for the 
benefit of the United States and at its request has been reim- 
bursed the State of California, although the costs, charges, and 
expenses, including interest (the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the New York case, 160 U. S. 598, having held interest 
paid by a State on moneys borrowed a proper cost or charge), 
incurred by other States in aid of the Government during the 
War between the States have been paid said States; and 

Whereas the validity, equity, and justness of these expenditures 
made by the State of California in aid of the Federal Government 
in times of great stress have often been admitted and never suc- 
cessfully disputed; and 

Whereas the Senate after thorough investigation has repeatedly 
passed bills providing for the reimbursement of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the committees of the House of Representatives have 
likewise favorably reported bills for such reimbursement; and 

Whereas the Seventieth Congress, after many years of consid- 
eration, passed and the President approved an act providing for 
the reimbursement of the State of Nevada for costs, charges, and 
expenses incurred in aid of the Government during the War be- 
tween the States identical in character and authorized under ex- 
actly similar circumstances as were the expenditures made by the 
State of California, thus recognizing the validity and merit of 
such expenditures; and 

Whereas it is deemed appropriate to quote, from among the 
many statesmen in Con who have considered and assisted 
in establishing the justice of the reimbursement of California, 
three United States Senators who, on account of their prominence, 
experience, and rank, are most competent to speak again in be- 
half of our State, namely: 

Senator Hawley, of Connecticut (chairman of the Committee 
fu Rees Affairs): “There is no sort of question as to its 
justice.” 

Senator e Hale, of Maine (chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations): “The Senate is committed to these State 
claims by vote, by sentiment, and it is only a question of time 
when they will pass.” 

Senator Teller, of Colorado (chairman of the Committee on 
Claims): “If there are any claims that are just and proper which 
the United States ought to pay, this is one of them. It is as 
sacred an obligation, in my judgment, as the national bonds.” 

And 


Whereas the State of California has been so long deprived of 
its rights respecting these expenditures upon part of which it 
is still paying interest, and as the State is now in such urgent 
need of the sum due from the United States, that it is believed 
if the attention of the Congress is again invited to this obligation, 
it will appreciate the justice of the State’s request for reimburse- 
ment at this time: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of California (the Senate 
concurring), That we respectfully request our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United States to use all honor- 
able means to secure the enactment by that body of a law pro- 
viding for the reimbursement of the State of California in accord- 
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ance with the accounting rendered by the Comptroller General 
of the United States hereinabove referred to, and that his excel- 
lency the Governor of the State of California be requested to for- 
ward to the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each of our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress a properly certified copy of this resolution. 

EDGAR C. Levey, 

Speaker of the Assembly. 
FRANK F. MERRIAM 


President of the Senate. 


FRANK C. JORDAN, 
Secretary of State. 


LOANS TO IRRIGATION, DRAINAGE, AND LEVEE DISTRICTS 
Mr. JOHNSON also presented the following joint resolu- 


Attest: 
ISxAL.] 


tion of the Legislature of the State of California, which was 


ordered to lie on the table: 


Senate Joint Resolution 5 (introduced by Senators Crittenden, 
Bush, Evans, Mixter, Schottky, Hays, McCormack, and Moran 
January 15, 1931) 


(Without reference to committee) 


Senate Joint Resolution 5, relative to the passage of Senate bill 
No. 4123, known as the Glenn bill 


Whereas there has been proposed in Congress a bill known as the 
Glenn bill (S. 4123, 7ist Cong., 3d sess.), which provides that the 
Federal Government, through the Department of the Interior, 
shall make loans to irrigation districts, drainage districts, levee 
districts, levee and drainage and/or similar districts on other than 
Federal projects; and 

Whereas the passage of this bill will do much to hearten the 
farming community of this State and aid materially in restoring 
their confidence; and 

Whereas this bill has now passed the Senate of the United States 
and has been reported favorably to the House of Representatives 
by the House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, 
jointly, That the Legislature of the State of California urges the 
passage of this bill at the present session of Congress, and that the 
President of the United States be requested to attach his signature 
thereto so that it may become a Federal law; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be, and is hereby, 
directed to telegraph copies of this resolution to the President of. 
the United States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Hon. BERTRAND H. SNELL, chairman of the Rules Committee of 
the House of Representatives, and to mail copies of this resolution 
to the Senators and Representatives of California in the Congress 
of the United States. 


PROPOSED CASH PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented the following joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance: 

STATE or WISCONSIN. 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress for the immediate pay- 
ment in cash of the World War adjusted-compensation 
certificates 


Whereas this Nation owes a debt of gratitude it can never repay 
to the nearly 5,000,000 men and women who served the United 
States in the Army and Navy and as nurses in the World War; and 

Whereas Congress in acknowledgment of the claim to considera- 
tion of these ex-service men passed the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act, under which certificates payable in 1947 were 
issued to all World War veterans as a partial adjustment for their 
loss of earnings while in the service of the United States; and 

Whereas many of these ex-service men are now out of work 
and their families in great need; and 

Whereas the immediate payment in cash of the World War 
adjusted-compensation certificates, which would give an average 
of $700 to each veteran, would not only relieve the distress of 
these men who so unselfishly served this country, but would 
have a most beneficial effect upon general industrial conditions: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Wisconsin hereby respectfully 
memorialize the Congress of the United States to promptly pass 
one of the many bills which have been introduced in both Houses 
of Congress for the immediate payment in cash of the World War 
adjusted-compensation certificates; and be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to both Houses of Congress of the United States and 
to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 

4 Henry A. HUBER, 


President of the Senate, 
R. A. COBBAN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Cuas. B. PERRY, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. E. SHAFFER, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JONES. On behalf of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Keyes] I report back favorably with amendments 
from the Committee on Appropriations the bill (H. R. 
16415) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1442) thereon. 
I give notice that I shall expect to move to-morrow that 
the bill be taken up and proceeded with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3793) for the relief of certain 
employees of the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1432) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 11564. An act to reimburse William Whitright for 
expenses incurred as an authorized delegate of the Fort 
Peck Indians (Rept. No. 1433); and 

H.R.11565. An act to reimburse Charles Thompson for 
expenses incurred as an authorized delegate of the Fort 
Peck Indians (Rept. No. 1434). 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation, to which was referred the bill (S. 3467) authoriz- 
ing the construction of a drainage channel in the closed 
basin of the San Luis Valley in Colorado, authorizing in- 
vestigations of reservoir sites, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1435) thereon. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9676) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with certain public works at the 
United States Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C., reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1436) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4761. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Historical 
Society of Montana, for preservation and exhibition, the 
silver service which was in use on the gunboat No. 9, Helena 
(Rept. No. 1437); 

S. 5514. An act to authorize the posthumous award of a 
distinguished-flying cross to Eugene E. Ely (Rept. No. 1438); 
and 

S. 5761. An act to amend the act approved June 22, 1926, 
entitled “An act to amend that part of the act approved 
August 29, 1916, relative to the retirement of captains, com- 
manders, and lieutenant commanders of the line of the 
Navy,” as amended by the act of March 4, 1929 (Rept. No. 
1439). 

Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5083) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with certain public works 
at the Naval War College, Newport, R. I., reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 1440) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 5059) to 
reinstate Lawrence L. Myatt and Miller S. Burgin as mid- 
shipmen in the United States Naval Academy, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1441) 
thereon. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Immigration, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3394) to amend section 19 of 
the immigration act of 1917 by providing for the deporta- 
tion of an alien convicted in violation of the Harrison nar- 
cotic law and amendments thereto, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1443) thereon. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. PARTRIDGE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled bills: 

On January 31, 1931: 

S. 3938. An act authorizing the construction of the 
Michaud division of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, 
Idaho, an appropriation therefor, and the completion of 
the project, and for other purposes. 

On February 2, 1931: 

S. 615. An act authorizing an appropriation for payment 
to the Uintah, White River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute 
Indians in the State of Utah for certain lands, and for 
other purposes. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably sundry post-office nomina- 
tions, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Brig. Gen. Richard Coke 
Marshall, jr., reserve, for reappointment in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps of the Army from February 4, 1931, which 
was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BRATTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the nomination of Thomas M. Kennerly, 
of Texas, to be United States district judge, southern dis- 
trict of Texas, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HEBERT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Thomas J. Sparks, of 
Kentucky, to be United States attorney, western district of 
Kentucky, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of George E. Q. Johnson, 
of Illinois, to be United States attorney, northern district 
of Illinois, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of sundry officers in the 
Navy and in the Marine Corps, which were placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Gommittee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of 
several postmasters in the State of Tennessee, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 5977) granting an increase of pension to Nettie 
Brooks (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

(By request.) A bill (S. 5978) to secure to unemployed 
American citizens the right to work advantageously for 
themselves in the production of food, shelter, clothing, and 
commodities, and in the exchange of the same; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 5979) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine certain claims of the Eastern 
Emmigrant and Western Cherokee Indians of Oklahoma and 
North Carolina; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 5980) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the Federal farm loan act as amended,” approved 
June 26, 1930; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 5981) authorizing the sale of surplus power 
developed under the Grand Valley reclamation project, Colo- 
rado; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 5982) granting a pension to Carrie B. Molock 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5983) granting a pension to Ella A. Linsea (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5984) to authorize the construction of a sana- 
torium for adult tuberculosis patients on the tract of land 
acquired by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
by authority of an act of Congress approved March 1, 1929, 
entitled “An act to provide for the construction of a chil- 
dren’s tuberculosis sanatorium,” as amended by an act of 
Congress approved April 18, 1930; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 5985) for relief of Fanny M. Crosby; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 5986) to amend the World War veterans’ act as 
amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 5987) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Culbertson, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 5988) authorizing the issuance to Margaret Mc- 
Creanor of a patent for certain lands (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. MOSES (for Mr. KEYES) : 

A bill (S. 5989) to authorize the acquisition of additional 
land for enlarging the Capitol Grounds; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 5990) granting a pension to Lena Elizabeth Wiss- 
math (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 5991) granting an increase of pension to S. Au- 
della Burdick (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5992) granting an increase of pension to E. 
Addie Wood (with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORBECE: 

A bill (S. 5993) granting a pension to Amos O. Cox (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5994) granting a pension to Howard J. Sheehan 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 5995) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
A. Holden (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 5996) granting a pension to George B. Cummings 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 5997) granting an increase of pension to Hattie 
Carver; and 

A bill (S. 5998) granting an increase of pension to Amanda 
Harris (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 5999) granting an increase of pension to Evelyne 
Qualls (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON (for Mr. Rogrnson of Indiana): 

A bill (S. 6000) granting a pension to Thomas Jennings 
Brickert (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 6001) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
L. Cundiff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 244) to extend the statute 
of limitations, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 16654) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


EMPLOYEES AND PAY ROLLS OF MANUFACTURING FIRMS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I submit a resolution and ask that it 
may lie over under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 430) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Labor be directed to report to 
the Senate of the United States on or before March 1, 1931, the 
following: 

1. The percentage change for each month in the number of 
employees and in the size of pay rolis from June, 1929, to Decem- 
ber, 1930, of the manuf: firms and/or plants employing less 
than 50 persons which report such information either directly or 
indirectly to the Department of Labor. 

2. Similar information for firms and/or plants 8 (a) 
51 to 100 persons; (b) 101 to 300 persons; (c) 301 to persons; 
101 501 to 1,000 persons; (e) 1,001 to 5,000 persons; (f) 5,001 to 

0,000 persons; and (g) over 10,000 persons. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will lie over 
under the rule. 


The 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States making judicial nominations were communicated to 
the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, which mes- 
sages were subsequently referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

TRANSFER OF PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record an editorial appearing in the Wallace (Idaho) 
Miner on the subject of the transfer of the public domain. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Wallace Miner, January 22, 1931] 
WEST MUST RESIST TRANSFER OF PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Dispatches from W. state that the Public Domain 
Commission will pea its report in the hands of the President 
this week. This is the commission appointed by the President 
last year to investigate and report upon the advisability of trans- 
ferring all unreserved public lands to the States in which located. 
This commission was appointed following announcement by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Wilbur that the administration favored 
placing these lands under the jurisdiction of the States, but in 
doing so the transfer would apply only to the surface, all mineral 
or subsurface rights to be retained by the Federal Government. 

There has long been considerable sentiment in the West favor- 
able to the transfer of the public lands to the States, but this, 
of course, contemplated a bona fide transfer embracing all rights 
and control of the land, surface and subsurface. The chief value 
of the public domain at this time is the mineral possibilities it 
contains, and to deprive the States of the mineral would, broadly 
speaking, mean that Uncle Sam, having all cream in 
sight and reserved his right te all additional cream that might 
subsequently be discovered, vone like to shift the burden of 
responsibility for supervision of the lands to the States. 

Although members of the commission from the western or 
public-land States are ET 3 to this plan, they were 
in the minority, and the commission will submit a report recom- 
jes the transfer under conditions even more objectionable 

y outlined by the Secretary of the Interior. This 
* clearly indicated by the following from the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Boise Statesman: 

“Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, in executive session Thurs- 
day, told the conservation commission he will be willing to trans- 
fer to the States mineral as well as surface rights of the public 
domain if the States agree to conditions he enumerated. He 
would require that all 11 Western States agree, upon taking the 
minerals, to permit their operation only under lease and agree 
each year to impose limitation on the amount of coal and oil to 
be developed. In brief he would insist that States take over the 
Federal leasing system and with it the oil-conservation program 
ee two years ago. But he would also restrict the output 
of coal. 

“Coal and oil producing States, Wilbur was told, would oppose 


of their coal and oil, if the minerals should be relinquished by 
the Federal Government. 

“Western members of the commission were further aroused 
when Chairman Garfield urged the commission to recommend that 
before any such transfer of surface rights the States shall agree 
to rehabilitate whatever range land may go to them by transfer. 
This involves the investment of large sums in the 
ee badly depleted because of absence of regulation by the 

eral Government. Most western members of the commission 
J) ͤ K 
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worth while, it should rehabilitate the range before passing it to 
the States.” 

Assuming that this report will meet the approval of President 
Hoover and in due time will be submitted to Congress for enact- 
ment into law, the Western States should be prepared to wage 
a determined and successful fight against it. It was 
when the proposal was first made that it was designed to bring 
all mineral deposits under the leasing system that now applies 
to coal, oil, gas, phosphate, and other nonmetallic minerals. Ac- 

to the correspondent quoted, this suspicion was well 
founded. It appears now that Secretary Wilbur is willing to trans- 
fer the mineral rights to the States, but upon condition “ that 
the 11 Western States „ upon taking the mineral, to permit 
their operation only under lease.” If the Secretary of the In- 
terior actually intended to further discourage the discovery and 
development of new ore deposits on the public domain, he could 
not have devised a more effective plan. No other States have ever 
been subjected to such condition applied to the development of 
their metallic mineral resources, and to force the public lands 
upon the States with such a provision would be an act of injustice 
unworthy of the Federal Government. 

But the mineral resources are not the only ones to be made 
the subject of unjust conditions. Mr. Garfield, chairman of the 
commission, the same Garfield who was Secretary of the Interior 
under Roosevelt, and the chief supporter of Gifford Pinchot in 
his invasion of the rights of Western States—Mr. Garfield recom- 
mends, and it will probably be included in the report, that “ before 
any such transfer of surface right, the States shall agree to 
rehabilitate whatever range land may go to them by transfer. 

We have faith to believe that Congress will never consent to the 
transfer of these lands to the States under such unjust and 
indefensible terms. This paper is opposed to the transfer of the 
lands to the States under any terms; but if it must be done, then 
in all fairness to the States they should have the full benefit of the 
resources they contain, both on the surface and beneath, and 
unhampered in the administration of them. 


THE PURPOSE OF GOVERNMENT—ADDRESS BY SENATOR COPELAND, 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp a very admirable address on The 
Purpose of Government,” delivered by my colleague the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Coretanp] before the 
National Democratic Club of New York City on Saturday 
last. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In the city of New York, April 30, 1789, George Washington was 

inaugurated President of the United States. He pledged himself 
to support the Constitution he had helped to write. Every Presi- 
dent and every public official since that time have taken the same 
oath, 
Madison has been called the father of the Constitution. 
Undoubtedly he deserves this distinction, but if Madison was 
the father, certainly Thomas Jefferson is entitled to be known 
as the grandfather of the Constitution. Mr. Jefferson, older than 
Madison and his near neighbor, was the great teacher at whose 
feet sat the brilliant young Virginian who left us this precious 
legacy, the charter of our liberties. 

We have been wont to praise and admire Jefferson. We recount 
what he did in his day for our land. But as I see it, there never 
was a time when the political and economic teachings of Jefferson 

were more needed than they are to-day. The foundations he laid 
are just as solid and substantial as they were a century and a 
half ago. The principles of the Declaration of Independence are 
just as true and just as essential now as then. 

I wonder if government has progressed materially since the 
time of Jefferson. During a debate in the Senate some years ago, 
a debate on the income tax law, I an amendment 
granting an exemption for losses incurred by reason of sickness, 
doctors’ bills, hospital bills, etc. The suggestion was not well 
received, and afterwards I spoke to a gray-haired old Senator 
about my amendment, asking him if he did not consider it a 
proper one. : 

“No,” he replied. “It was not proper.” When I wanted to 
know why, his answer was, “ Your amendment went beyond the 
purpose of government, which is to protect property.” 

The more I thought about this statement the more it worried 
me. Many summers since then I have spent my time studying the 
sources of information regarding the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. I have sought to know for myself exactly what the fathers 
thought about the purpose of government. 

It is true-that running through the debates in that convention 
is a red line: “The purpose of government is to protect prop- 
erty.” I am glad there were men in the convention, and the 
majority at that, who disputed this proposition. With all the 
strength of my body and soul I dispute it. It is not the pur- 
pose of government to protect property. It is the purpose of 
government to protect humanity. It is the purpose of govern- 
ment to do for the citizen those necessary and proper things he 
can not do for himself. 

The protection of property is a function of government, but, in 
the last analysis, a minor function. It is included among all the 


other things which should be done for the citizen. 
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When I think of the Constitution I think of an instrument 
While Thomas 


tendency of the time. What is the remedy? 

A moment ago I said that Jefferson trusted the people; he be- 
lieved in the common man; he believed that the citizens of a 
qualified for local self-government. Mr. Jefferson 


statesmanship of high quality. Everything in his own life, his 
activities for his own country, his struggles in the Legislature of 
Virginia—all these personal experiences helped to convince Jeffer- 
son that safety in politics lies in keeping the people and the 
Government close together. 

CENTRALIZATION OF POWER 


There can be no doubt there are invisible forces at work, forces 
intended to lift the government above the reach of the people. 
The people suffer in consequence. The government is taken so 
far away from them that they have not that control over legisla- 
tion which should always be in the hands of all the people. Great 
fortunes grow out of this condition. By favoring legislation ex- 
orbitant profits and, in many cases, improper profits are made. 
By the control of government a small group may do what could 
never be done if the great masses of the people had to be reached 
to carry out the schemes of selfish men. 

Suppose we set out to control government. What is the easiest 
way to accomplish such a purpose? 

By centralization, by bureaucracy, by placing in the hands of a 
small all the powers and functions of government—that is 
the way to make it easy to manipulate and manage public affairs. 
When the few can make the laws and legislate for the whole coun- 
try there is no doubt what group will hold the offices and clothe 
themselves with kingly power. 

Even though this fear might never be realized, what is the 
surest means of protection against such a possibility? How can 
the menace of centralization of power be removed? 

Does it not lie in a return to the teachings of Thomas Jefferson 
and others of his period? Let us take back our constitutional 
powers and renew our allegiance to our original faith in the 
people. Let us hoist the standard of constitutional government. 
This will hasten the reaction against the usurpation of govern- 
mental power and privilege. 

We must keep before us the letter and teachings of that great 
charter of human freedom. The Constitution was named by Glad- 
stone “ the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and p of man.” 

What made the Constitution great? 

Was it because the Constitution worked out a plan for the union 
of a group of States, each of which without it would a free and 
independent State? This in itself is not remarkable. But the 
Union is of such a nature that the Central Government takes over 
only the functions which are essential to the common welfare, 
without interfering with or restricting functions which are purely 
local. This is what made our Constitution the greatest instrument 
ever struck off by the hand of man. 

It is wonderful, indeed, that the original States ever agreed to 
transfer any of their powers to a central organization. To gain 
the consent of the delegates to the Constitutional Convention was 
not easy. It was more difficult to get the people of the various 
States to ratify the proposed Constitution. It took the eloquence 
of the leaders of that period and all the logic and persuasiveness 
of the Federalist to accomplish it, 

RIGHTS OF STATES 

What was the chief objection to the Constitution? 

The fear of Federal control had to be overcome. It had to be 
made clear that the Central Government was to be a Government 
of limited and specifically enumerated powers. But with all the 
assurances giyen, it is doubtful if the Constitution would have 
been ratified except for the promise that a Bill of Rights and cer- 
tain other limitations should be added. Among the amendments 
made almost at once was a further and more positive declaration 
that “the powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people.” ` 

This was no new thought in America. In the Articles of Con- 
federation, the instrument which preceded the Constitution, was 
this article 11: “Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right which is 
not by this confederation expressly delegated to the United States 
in Congress assembled.” 

The reserved rights of the States have been so explicitly pro- 
vided for that the presumption should be that the State right- 
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fully does everything it assumes to do. To overturn one of its 
local acts, it must be made to appear that the State has actually 
divested itself of the power to do the thing in question. In short, 
the burden of proof in such a matter is always upon the Federal 
Government. 

Unless there had been agreement on this division of power 
there never would have been a Constitution—certainly not at the 
time it was adopted. There was almost universal demand that 
the States retain their sovereignty. Without this division of re- 
sponsibility between Nation and States our Constitution could 
never have been called the greatest of human instruments, and, 
in the opinion of great thinkers, our country would never have 
become the powerful Nation it is. 

To my mind the most menacing tendency of the present is the 
effort to subordinate the States and to turn over to the Federal 
Government more and more of the functions and power which 
in the early days of the Republic were so jealously guarded by 
the States. I am glad to see that a few of the leaders of the 
other party, as well as all the leaders of our party, recognize the 
tendency and its dangers. 

There is no doubt, not only that the Federal Government is 
taking over the rights and duties of the States, but also that 
too many men in public life to-day believe it is wise to do this. 
In a recent debate a Senator said, “I believe that the proper 
theory of government is that the Nation must be looked upon 
as a unit.” The States are to be disregarded. As I see it, not 
only is it unconstitutional to deprive the States of what is obvi- 
ously theirs but it is unwise for local communities to submit to 
the direction of overlords at Washington. è 

From the beginning of our national life till now there have 
been publicists insisting upon a strong centrál government, gov- 
erned by strength and force. The late Senator Lodge, in writing 
of the schemes of such men, said: 

“They sought to create a strong and in so far as was possible 
and judicious, a permanent class all over the country, without 
regard to existing political affiliations, but bound to the Govern- 
ment as a government by the strongest of all ties, immediate and 
personal pecuniary interests.” 

And, further, Mr. Lodge observed: 

“That the full intent of the policy was to array property on 
the side of the Government.” 

Commenting upon this theory, as defined by Senator Lodge, a 
recent writer observes that it purposes to create “a veritable 
school for graft. It should not be a matter of surprise if spoils- 
men gather in high places in a country guided by a policy such as 
this. Such a policy is a cordial invitation to all the unprincipled. 
The direct appeal to the very lowest motive for serving one's 
country—for profits—not patriotism nor principles of justice and 
fair dealing with their countrymen.” 

No man more than Jefferson fought this. He stood for 
the division of powers, and insisted that the States preserve their 
sovereign rights. 

What more appropriate declaration could be made by Democrats 
to-day than to reaffirm and insist that the exercise of Federal 
power be limited strictly to the sphere which the Constitution 
expressly or by fair implication assigns to it. How wise it would 
be for us to stand firmly on this platform! Had the country done 
so, we would not now be torn asunder by prohibition, for instance. 

A GOVERNMENT OF CHECKS AND BALANCES 


It is not uncommon to hear the American Government spoken 
of as “a Government based on faith in the majority.“ The most 
casual student must discover that Government is not so founded. 
On the contrary, the majority is under suspicion as to its discre- 
tion, equity, and justice. This is shown by the many precautions 
and checks thrown around it. As a matter of fact, the majority 
is trusted with power only to the extent absolutely essential to 
the administration of the Federal institutions. 

It was never intended that any branch of Government should 
hold undisputed sway. This is a Government of “checks and 
balances.” I wish every editorial writer in America and every 
citizen could be induced to reread the letter of John Adams to 
John Taylor. This describes in detail the elaborate system of 
checks and balances which make up the American system of 
government. 

Let me mention some of them: 

The States are balanced against the General Government. 

The House is balanced against the Senate, and the Senate 
against the House. 

The Executive authority is balanced against the legislative. 

The judiciary is balanced against the legislative, the executive, 
and the State governments. 

The Senate is balanced against the President in all appoint- 
ments in office and in all treaties. 

The people hold in their own hands the balance against their 
Representatives and Senators by means of periodical elections. 

Article XI, section 2, of the Constitution gives the President 
power to “nominate,” and, “by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate,” to appoint officers of the United States. This is 
one example of the checks and balances provided by the Con- 
stitution. To consent or to reject is just as much the duty of 
the Senate as it is the duty of the President to nominate. 

It is childish to argue that the Senate is obligated to approve 
every nomination made by a President. A President is human 
even though he is President. That he makes no more mistakes 
than he does is much to his credit. 

But the greatest evil attaches to the persistent encroachment 
of the Executive upon the legislative branch of Government. Re- 
gardless of what party may be in power, it should be made 
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clear that the country does not countenance this attempted 
usurpation of power. Long ago we accepted and continue to be- 
lieve in the American system of checks and balances. Yet there 
are some who would gladly destroy this safeguard to our liberties 
and privileges. 

I would have the Democratic Party committed and recommitted 
to constitutional government. It is important that some respon- 
sible agency should take this stand because there is a danger- 
ous tendency in some quarters to cast off the moorings. 

One such menace is the attack upon the Supreme Court, dis- 
puting the right of the court to set aside an act of Congress. It 
has been gravely proposed that an unconstitutional act be vali- 
dated by passing it through Congress a second time. 


THE COURTS 


To me this seems just as sensible as presuming to make two 
times two equal five by an act of Congress. Wrong can not be 
made right simply by the dictum of a legislative body. 

In my opinion, one of the most important of the constitutional 
checks and balances is the right of the Supreme Court to set aside 
an act of Congress. It is interesting to observe, however, that there 
have been infrequent occasions of the court to take such action. 

It seems remarkable that in the 141 years of our constitutional 
history more enactments have not been invalidated. With all of 
its much-advertised defects, it speaks well for the Congress that 
its work is so thoroughly done. Out of the great mass of con- 
gressional enactments since the beginning of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the constitution there have been only 50 acts or parts 
85 nd of Congress invalidated by the Supreme Court of the United 

We hear, too, so much about the “ five to four” decisions of the 
Supreme Court, that a credulous mind might believe there have 
been many of them. The truth is, there have been but nine such 
decisions in our entire national history, so far as setting aside 
acts or parts of acts of the Congress on constitutional grounds is 
concerned. 

It is the duty of every good citizen to stand by the courts. They 
are the corner stone of our liberties and the citadel of our public 
and private welfare. Among all the checks and balances none 
can be more important, now and always. 

It is my plea that a united citizenship, regardless of party, will 
set its face against the neglect, abuse, and distortion of the Amer- 
ican Magna Charta. We must stand shoulder to shoulder for 
those lofty principles which Jefferson taught us and which he so 
nobly exemplified. How can we do better than to accept his doc- 
trines as the basis of our Americanism? We can not go astray if 
we follow so wise a leader. 

It is because the fathers believed the purpose of government is 
to serve humanity, to serve its citizens, that I believe in the Goy- 
ernment set up by them. We can not do better to make our 
country what it should be than by a return to the fundamentals. 
Then there will be thought for the human needs, as well as for the 
property rights of the Nation. 


DEMOCRATIC OPPORTUNITY 


As we survey our beloved land in the light of our political 
history we discover conditions that demand attention. In this 
connection let us ask ourselves this question: 

What are the present needs of our country and how best can 
the Democratic Party serve them? 

This is the problem we must study, and upon its solution de- 
pends the outcome of the approaching presidential election. If 
we can present an appealing and workable program, we shall 
deserve to win in the next national contest. 

Any proud and self-respecting partisan desires that his party 
may deserve victory. It is not enough merely to win an election. 
If we are loyal Americans, as well as loyal Democrats, we do not 
care to win by default. While all informed persons look upon the 
preserit administration at Washington as a failure, that fact alone 
should not satisfy the Democratic host. Unless we go into office 
with a program, with the expectation of bettering the economic 
and social conditions of our distressed country, there can be no 
hope of permanence in our hold upon the Government, 

Unless we are ready to offer a program, we might get the presi- 
dency and control the Congress, but what good would that change 
do the United States? It is time now to take stock of ourselves 
as well as of the needs of our country. Are we prepared to 
formulate a program that will appeal to the thoughtful voter? 
It is not enough to cry “ Down with the Republicans. They have 
failed, Economic distress is upon us; we demand a change!" 

Leave such slogans to the unthinking. Votes given because of 
them count, of course. But those who cast them add little to the 
stability of Government. Such voters are interested only in what 
may be called the fleshpots.“ If I recall my Scripture correctly, 
there were murmurings against Moses and Aaron in the wilder- 
ness. There were those who cried out, Would to God we had 
died by the hand of the Lord in the ‘and of Egypt when we sat 
by the fleshpots and when we did eat bread to the full!“ 

Unless we can prophesy better things and then actually lead 
our people into the promised land, it were safer to continue the 
rôle of a powerful and respectable minority. As our Democrat, I 
would rather have no greater power than we possess at present 
than to win a temporary and quickly fleeting victory. Not alone 
do we wish to wrest the sceptre from the palsied hands now 
holding it, but also to wield it so wisely that a contented people 
shall call us blessed. 

If I am right, victory in 1932 is within our reach. The united 
Democracy will march upon Washington and oceupy its high 
places. 
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week for a considerable period. Various speak 
this forum, each to contribute to a mosaic which, when it is com- 
pleted, we trust, will form an attractive and appealing picture of 
what a victorious Democratic will give. 

As my own part in the plan of the National Democratic Club, 
of which I have been a member for nearly a quarter of a century, 
I have tried to show that the real purpose of government is to 
serve its citizens. The thought is not new of course. More than 
2,000 years ago, Aristotle, the renowned Greek philosopher, re- 
corded what he thought about government. Its purpose, he said, 
is “ to increase to the utmost the pleasures and to decrease to the 
utmost the pains which we derive from one another.” 

When we survey government, we must confess at once that some 
of its acts, instead of in the pleasures, as Aristotle sug- 
gests, really result in increasing the pains of its citizens. For 
instance, the tariffs levied by the Congress, do not promote the 
happiness of those upon whom they fall heavily. 

The normal and usually announced purpose of the tariff is two- 
fold: First, to produce revenue for the maintenance of Govern- 
ment; second, to offer protection to labor and industry. 

Let us see what is the actual effect of a given tariff upon the 
happiness and welfare of the people. We will begin with an 
essential product like sugar. 

This is an article of food that is used by every person in Amer- 
ica. From infancy to old age not a meal is served but includes 
in it more or less sugar. The total consumption is amazing. To 
say nothing of sirup, molasses, corn sugar, honey, and other 
sweetening substances, the cane and beet sugar consumed in con- 
tinental United States amounts to about 6,000,000 tons. This 
means that more than 12,000,000,000 pounds are consumed by our 
citizens every year. 

For a long, long time the Republican Party has made sugar the 
vehicle for carrying a tremendous tax upon the pocketbook of the 
American housewife. The tariff upon this one article adds a 
quarter of a billion dollars to the cost of American living. 

Since the United States is the chief country of the 
world, it is proper, as I see it, to provide a suitable differential 
between the price we must pay for raw sugar and the customer 
value of the sugar when it is ready for human consumption. 
Thousands of men and women—10,000 in the State of New York— 
are employed in the sugar refineries. It is to our material interest 
as a Nation to provide a tariff on refined sugar high enough to 
permit the maintenance of the standard of living we want our 
workmen to enjoy. But, beyond that, what possible excuse is 
Tee 3 a ae penny he the family budget? 

outlining wha’ my mind is the purpose of government 
have stated in set terms that it should be to serve 5 10 
help the people. But that is not the position of the Republican 
8 is conclusively shown by its attitude toward the sugar 
e. 

For a generation the tariff on sugar has been fixed b werful 
infiuences directed by the beet-sugar interests. To td an 
expensive industry, unsuited to our soil, climate, and social con- 
ditions, these leaders have traded with, connived with, and in a 
sense conspired with other industrial leaders to maintain an out- 
rageous tariff upon raw 

Cuba is the natural home of sugar 


uction. 
ward. It is our customer, 


Cuba is our 


in order that the small amount, the 20 per cent of American- 
produced sugar, may be marketed at a profit. It is legalized 
arceny as I see it. 

Personally, I believe that the world conditions with which we 
must deal demand a protective tariff. We must place our worker 
and producer upon the plane of fair competition. But who can 
excuse a tariff to protect incompetence, poor management, misdi- 
rection of effort, and, particularly, a tariff bill that is the result of 
log-rolling, trading, and legislative manipulation? 

Never again do I wish to see a tariff bill passed by the methods 
used since the time of McKinley. There is a scientific way to 
deal with that subject, and that is by giving to the Tariff Com- 
mission far greater elasticity than any past law has provided. 
When one item at a time is presented to the Congress for its 
approval or modification, there will be no such upheaval as Presi- 
dent Hoover brought upon the country by his special session for 
tariff revision. 
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The rates of the last act are discriminatory In many particulars, 
but far more indefensible are the administrative features. The 
Democrats, joined by a few Republicans, formulated a flexible 
tariff provision; they provided for a consumers’ counsel to guard 
the rights of the common poopie: they wrote into the law a plan 
to avoid monopolistic combinations and prices. Every such human 
proposal was vetoed by the conferees and killed by 
Republican votes. These are the chief causes for complaint; 
things which even many Democratic newspapers failed to note. 

Local influence will determine many a Democratic vote, because 
even more than being a local issue, as Hancock said, a tariff is an 
individual issue. But there is almost a united party when it comes 
to the theory of tariff making and the administrative features 
which should regulate it. 

Honest business, businesslike industry, frank-dealing business 
men have nothing to fear from the Democratic Party. A manly 
approach to those who make tariffs will meet with fair dealing by 
Democrats, 

But one need not go beyond the sugar rate to be convinced that 
openness and frankness have been subordinated to the huddles” 
of selfish men. They have planned forward passes to be par- 
ticipated in by this, that, and the other industry. It must be con- 
ceded that their teamwork has succeeded. It has succeeded for 
them, but it has brought damage to multitudes of bill payers in 
the United States. 

I have faith to believe that Democratic. success will bring a 
method of scientific approach to the tariff problem and forever 
stifle the evil system fathered by the Republican Party. Our 
method should appeal to any progressive, wide-awake business 
man. It does not mean free trade. It does not mean such em- 
bargoes as are indefensible. It does mean a fair, honest, reason- 
able tariff to permit American labor and American industry to 
prosper without ravaging the American consumer. 


ECONOMIC RELIEF 


At this moment the most pressing need of America is the relief 
of unemployment and the restoration of business. Everything 
else fades into insignificance. Prohibition, the World Court, the 
League of Nations—all these subjects are hotly debated, but to 
starving men and women and suffering children they have no 
appeal whatever. Unemployment, hunger, and cold drive out of 
mind everything else. Until human suffering is ended it is use- 
less to attempt to arouse interest in other things. 

I do not belittle the importance of reaching decisions in these 
contested questions, of course. But, as I view it, the immediate 
duty of statesmen, economists, bankers, business men, labor lead- 
ers, and all others concerned is to end present-day misery. 

There is just as much bigotry in dealing with economic ques- 
tions as with prohibition and religion. Otherwise sensible men 
appear to have shut their minds against every suggestion of 
changing the existing economic order. They tear passion to tat- 
ters at the mere mention of certain questions. 

In saying this I refer to every one of the groups just men- 
tioned. Let me be more specific: 7 

How close together are capital and labor on the 5-day week, 
6-hour day, and the use of the injunction? Perhaps I better ask, 
how far apart are they in these matters? 

When the capital-gains tax and modification of the antitrust 
laws are mentioned, what occurs? Immediately the so-called 
“ progressives ” and the so-called Wall Street crowd” are at each 
others throats. 

When the war reparations payments and their relation to pres- 
ent-day world depression are mentioned immediately “ war-guilt ” 
expressions of national prejudice and a dozen irrelevant questions 
drown out all sane and sensible debates of the real issue. No 
opportunity is given to discuss calmly and to arrive at logical 
conclusions regarding what is sure to be an increasing cause of 
international discord and of domestic distress. 

Who can witness the abnormal movements of gold and the de- 
creased buying power, particularly of silver countries, without 
wondering what effect the monetary situation is having upon 
world depression? 

Personally, I want to see the Democratic Party meet these issues 
honestly and manfully. If they are actually related to the stability 
of our economic system, we are unworthy of trust unless we face 
such problems in full determination to settle them on their merits. 
We must take to their discussion open and fresh minds. Fossil- 
ized conclusions, anciently justified perhaps, are not to be tol- 
erated in a moving and thinking world. 

To-day’s economic distress is the fault of the Republican admin- 
istration at Washington. I do not say and never have said that 
President Hoover brought on the panic, nor that he is responsible 
for what happened originally. That would be silly. 

But I do say it has been impossible to deal effectively with the 
situation, because the Republican administration has denied, be- 
littled, and dodged the truth. There has been no frank admission 
of the facts. Co tly, no effective plans have been presented 
to mitigate the situation. Not only has there been a failure to 
present such plans but every device has been used to defeat the 
honest efforts of the minority to assist our suffering citizens. 

It can not be said the attention of the Congress to the possibil- 
ity of such a breakdown has never been sought. Seven years ago 
the 16th of next month I myself presented a bill “to make an 
investigation of the needs of the Nation for public works to be 
carried on by the Federal, State, and municipal agencies in periods 
of business depression and unemployment.” 
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My bill started out with this preamble: 

“Whereas the industrial history of the last half century in the 
United States shows that no decade has been without its acute 
business depression accompanied by long periods of unemployment 
for millions of workers; that coincident with this vast waste of 
labor power is there similar waste of idle factories, machinery, and 
capital; and that these constantly recurring periods of business 
depression bring not only anxiety, hunger, and misery to those 
who are thrown out of work but break down the industrial ma- 
chine itself and cause the permanent deterioration of the worker 
in body and mind, increased sickness, and demands upon our hos- 
pitals and charitable institutions, and finally crime waves and 
other forms of disorder which menace the peace and security of 
society; and 

“Whereas in the expansion of public works, at all such times, 
lies a natural and fundamental remedy for unemployment; and 

“Whereas the present time of industrial revival is the period in 
which preparation should be made for these recurring unemploy- 
ment crises; and 

“ Whereas it is desirable that the Federal Government shall have 
power to acquire and tabulate for public use the information 
necessary to initiate and carry out this policy: Therefore be it 
enacted, etc.” 

Had these words been chosen yesterday they could not more 
truthfully picture what has happened under Hoover prosperity.” 

Three years ago my able colleague presented three bills, approved 
by eminent economists, proposing methods to deal with economic 
distress and with anticipated periods of depression. My bill in 
1924 and his bills of 1928, 1929, and 1930 remained in the pigeon- 
holes of Republican-controlled committees. It was only the per- 
sistence of my colleague and the grim specter of disease and dis- 
tress throughout the land that caused Republican surrender and 
partial capitulation. Senator Wacner has brought great honor to 
the Democratic Party by his dogged determination to put bread 
in the mouths of the s 5 

But, my friends, we must not stop with what has been galned 
and what may be wrested from the unwilling Republicans during 
this session of the Congress. We must press forward till annual 
employment takes the place of seasonal work; till the fear of 
sudden dismissal, lockouts, strikes, and poverty-stricken old age 
has been allayed; till the buying power of the masses has been 
restored, 

Neither must we be content until sensible plans for dealing with 
agricultural surpluses have been formulated. Unless the farmer 
can sell his products and buy the manufactured articles there will 
be bread lines in the cities. We must face this fact and not dis- 
miss it with a sneer. The conflict between the city and the rural 
districts must be ended. There is mutual interdependence that 
must be kept in mind in any discussion in Democratic circles. 
There is no better place to say this than in the National Demo- 
cratic Club, located in the heart of the world’s metropolis, the 
chief manuufacturing city of America, 


THE UTILITIES 


Let no one forget that the commerce of our country is essential 
to the national welfare. Unless the railroads are encouraged there 
will be continuing distress. They are the arteries of the body 
politic. Unless they are kept intact the lifeblood of the Nation 
can not circulate; our products can not be moved with dispatch 
and economy. 

Nobody can dispute that decent regulation is essential, but that 
regulation must indeed be decent. The railroad operators are not 
national enemies; most of these men, as I have met them, are 
patriotic American citizens, functioning for the common good. I 
want to see our party meet them in frank and friendly fashion. 
There need be and shall be no lack of firmness on our part, but 
they are entitled to be dealt with as if they are honest men, not 
highwaymen. They represent millions of small as well as large 
investors, and are not gunmen, although they appear to be so 
regarded by many in public life. I have been shocked on many 
occasions by the torrents of unreasonable invectives poured upon 
the railroads and railroad operators. 

Regulation and proper control of the public utilities and trans- 
portation systems are inevitable, but the approach to essential 
legislation should be along the line of mutual understanding and 
the common good. What is good for the utilities and common 
carrier is for us; what is good for us is good for them. 
It is in that spirit I would have the Democratic Party deal with 
the corporations. 

It is a crime against society to have the fundamental questions 
of public-utility legislation made the football of politics. No bet- 
ter example can be found than the performances of the Republican 
legislators in New York State. We have seen the extremes to 
which they have gone in undertaking to hinder, embarrass, and 
destroy the plans to preserve the water powers for our people. 
We know how they treated two of the greatest governors the State 
ever had—Alfred E. Smith and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

But on our side let us not forget that it would be unseemly to 
imitate the New York Republicans. Their tactics must not be our 
tactics. We must command the confidence of the voters and 
convince them of our ability to deal sanely, serenely, and honestly 
with these great questions of power as well as of transportation. 
There must be no surrender to what our progressive friends call 
the “interests,” but, likewise, there must be no demagoguery in 
dealing with problems having to do with our progress as a Nation. 
More and more we will be obliged to lean upon the utilities and 
must make sure they are preserved to the highest uses of the 
people. But I beg of our party that we keep in mind one thing 
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and subordinate everything to that. I refer to the central fact 
that the so-called interests and the people have a common cause. 

By conferring together we must discover how that common cause 
may best be served. It is unworthy of any American merely to 
cry out against the genius of men who have the knowledge and 
technical training essential to the proper development of their 
beneficent gifts to civilization. By calm and thoughtful study of 
questions at issue sensible conclusions will be reached; measures 
will be devised that will protect the rights of the people and yet 
permit business to thrive. Is not one just as important as the 
Seg As I see it, it is a case of “united we stand, divided we 
all. 

When we approach these great political and social questions with 
fairness of mind and the determination to deal with them for the 
common welfare we will be living up to the fundamental doc- 
trines of our founders. We are the party of the people and we 
best serve the people when we cater, not to the “ masses” or the 
“ classes,” but to the individual units of our citizenship. If the 
purpose of government is to serve humanity, we can not carry out 
that purpose unless we deal with humanity’s problem wherever 
human beings are housed, whether in First Avenue or in Fifth 
Avenue. Honest business and honest business men are just as 
safe in our hands when we take this view as they are in other 
hands. We should play no favorites in our efforts to better our 
country and to make it an ideal land in its even-handed justice 
to rich and poor, We do not make the poor richer by making the 
rich poor. We deserve success only if we are to be trusted to deal 
justly with all in our land, with rich and poor. 

Just now, more important than any theoretical question is how 
to put our fellow men back to work. In that und we 
have a right to demand the assistance of every citizen in a posi- 
tion to give ald. But before another epidemic of unemployment 
comes upon us, let us find the possible sources of economic trou- 
ble. If we do that we will hold control of Government for years 
to come. 

CONCLUSION 

An occasion like this offers a great temptation to preach. I 
have voiced a few, only a few, of the thoughts that well up in my 
mind. I am so much concerned over the paralysis at Washington 
that I have ventured to-day to pour out some of my worries. I 
am so convinced that victory will perch on our banner in 32 
that as one humble member of the party I am eager that we shall 
1 we are prepared to take over the responsibilities of 
control. 


To control government is a solemn privilege. It must not be 
entered upon lightly. We must ponder deeply over all it means. 
The huzzas and hurrahs of a campaign are one thing; to meet 
and solve great problems of administration are another. Let us 
not win because our bands play more loudly and our orators are 
more seductive. Let us win because we can carry on government 
better than the Republicans can. 


I have faith to believe we will be ready to carry the burden of 
ofice. But to gain our purpose means that many an individual 
Democrat must sacrifice what to him may seem to be the supreme 
issue. Not all of us, not every single one of us, can have every- 
thing held to be near and dear. We must agree on general prin- 
ciples and sweetly surrender if a pet theory is not accepted by 
the majority. In that spirit it is possible to have a united party, 
a party that will march forward like a great, conquering army 
ready to take over and wisely administer our State and Federal 
Governments, 


REPLY TO OPPOSITION TO DROUGHT-RELIEF APPROPRIATION — 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I am taking advantage 
of this occasion to propound questions to some gentle- 
men who are figuring largely in the headlines of the public 
press now, who declare that while they are condemning men, 
women, and children to starvation, they are actuated by 
principles. They assert that they believe that to yield would 
be to destroy both the Red Cross and the integrity of the 
Government itself. I shall read their interviews in yester- 
day’s and to-day’s papers and then I shall call attention to 
their previous declarations and votes on similar measures. 

I shall then ask questions. I shall first ask them of the 
President of the United States, and I shall insist he do not 
refer me to his unofficial spokesman who never yet has been 
successful in his effort to interpret the President’s mind. I 
shall beg that the President in his own proper person answer 
these questions. I am moved to do it because not a great 
while ago he gave to the press and had read in the Senate 
a declaration that somebody was playing politics with 
human misery.” I want now to show what his attitude here- 
tofore has been and what he has said heretofore on this 
question of human relief, and then to have him tell us who 
it is that is now playing politics with human misery, and 
when it was that he spoke his honest sentiments. 

I want to ask the Republican leader in the House of Rep- 
resentatives also a question. What I shall read from his 
statement is what he is quoted as saying in a newspaper 
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interview, and I understand, therefore, it is not privileged. 
He said that to have voted to sustain the $25,000,000 appro- 
priation would have been to stick a knife in the heart of the 
Red Cross, which he characterized as the heart of the 
Nation. He also said it would destroy the Government by 
setting a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. President, in 1919 the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Trtsow], if he were telling the truth in this morning’s 
paper, voted to stick a knife in the heart of the Nation and to 
assassinate the Red Cross and did so not to serve American 
citizens but Russians. I want him to tell us, Mr. President, 
without heat and without evasion, when he was telling the 
truth. He was not telling it both times, since Be talked on 
one side and voted on the other. Therefore, as much as I 
dislike to be discourteous to the gentleman, I know that 
one of these statements did not reflect the truth, and he 
knew it. 

So, when Mr. SNELL, rubbing the lower part of his stomach 
yesterday, Mr. President, evolved an alleged idea saying that 
to support this measure was to socialize the very Govern- 
ment itself and he would not do it because principle for- 
bade, I want him to tell us what he was doing in November, 
1919, when he voted to do exactly this thing, but not for 
Americans but for Russians. He can not have been right 
both times. Although he is one of the three great men in 
the House, yet I shall expect him for one time, Mr. President, 
to cease to play politics with human misery and tell us 
which time he was right and which time he was wrong, be- 
cause one time he was wrong evidently, inasmuch as he was 
on one side, and the next time on the other side. 

Mr. President, I want to read these interviews—and I do so 
because they are not privileged. I read the interviews 
merely to differentiate their positions then and now. I shall 
read from the interviews as published in the Washington 
Post. 

I now quote from Mr. Trtson’s interview or statement: 

“The House made it clear that the rejection of the proposed 
$25,000,000 dole is a matter of principle altogether too impor- 
tant in its consequences for the future to admit of compro- 
Fpi EXTRA SESSION UNNECESSARY 

„The House,” he said, does not desire an extra session of Con- 
gress. There is not the slightest need for an extra session, so far 
as the public interests are concerned. There is no legitimate ex- 
cuse for an extra session. The country should be sayed from an 
extra session. 

“But deliverance from it should not be bought at the sacrifice 
of an important principle. Those who insist upon such a price 
must take the full responsibility for an extra session and whatever 
consequences may follow from it.” 

TILSON said: " There is no proper place for compromise,” adding: 

“ Once the door to the Federal for a dole to aid citizens 
in distress is opened, the appropriation used as the opening wedge, 
whatever its magnitude, will soon pale into insignificance in the 
wake of what will follow. 


WILL DESTROY RED CROSS 


“Once the Red Cross is destroyed, as it must inevitably be by a 
Federal dole, and our local charities paralyzed, as they will be 
when the Federal Government takes over responsibility for chari- 
table relief, the appropriations that 1 follow as a consequence 
of such a policy would now stagger belief. 

„There must be no compromise on so important a matter of 
We are now at the crossroads, so far as our charities 
Straight ahead lies the way in continuation of our 
course thus far as a Nation. 

“This road is lined on both sides with 10,000 charitable 
agencies, maintained by generous givers, ready to minister to those 
in need, while the Red Cross, the big brother of them all, keeps 
loving watch upon every portion of the way, ready to come to the 
rescue whenever and wherever the need may develop. Back of the 
Red Cross are the hearts of the American people in solid phalanx. 

“This great organization may be appropriately called ‘the heart 
of America.’ Shall we stab it to death and make it a cold, lifeless 
thing, substituting for it a governmental bureau, bound with red 
tape, administering a Federal dole?” 


That is the declaration of the majority leader in the 
House; namely, that the Red Cross is the heart of America 
and that to vote Federal funds to it is to stab it to death. 

Mr. President, on the 13th day of January, 1919, there 
was pending in the House of Representatives a bill pro- 
posing to appropriate $100,000,000 to relieve starving people 
who had been reduced to starvation by drought. Mr. Woop, 
of Indiana, because the fund was to have been administered 
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by Federal agencies, moved, when the measure came to a 
vote, to recommit it with an amendment. That, as I have 
said, was on the 13th day of January, 1919. I quote from 
the Recor of that date as follows: 

Mr. Woop of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations with instructions to report 
it back forthwith with the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: > 

Mr. Woop of Indiana moves to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with instructions to report the same 
back forthwith with the following amendment: Page 1, line 10, 
after the word ‘ President,’ insert ‘to be expended by the American 
National Red Cross. : 

On that amendment Mr. Titson voted to “stab the Red 
Cross to the heart,” for he voted for the Wood amendment; 
and Mr. SNELL voted for the Wood amendment, as did quite 
a large number of other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, including Mr. Treapway, of Massachusetts. I 
should like to read the list of those who were willing on that 
occasion to “stab the American Red Cross to death,” and 
not in the interest of starving Americans but Russians. 
Those who voted for the amendment were the following: 

Anthony, Baer, Bland of Indiana, Blanton, Bowers, Browne, 
Browning, Butler, Campbell of Kansas, Cary, Chandler 
of New York, Chandler of Oklahoma, Clark of Pennsylvania, Clas- 
son, Cooper of West Virginia, Copley, Curry of California, Dale, 
Dallinger, Darrow, Davis, Dempsey, Denison, Dillon, Dowell, Dyer, 
Elliott, Esch, Fairchild (B. L.), Fairfield, Fess, Focht, Fordney, 
Foss, Frear, Fuller of Illinois, Gillett, Glynn, Good, Goodall, Green 
of Iowa, Greene of Massachusetts, Greene of Vermont, Hadley, 
Hamilton of Michigan, Haskell, Haugen, Hawley, Hayes, Hersey, 
Hicks, Hollingsworth, Hull of Iowa, Johnson of Washington, Juul, 
Kelley of Michigan, Kennedy of Iowa, King, Kinkaid, Knutson, 
Kraus, La Follette, Little, Longworth, Lufkin, McArthur, McCul- 
loch, McKenzie, McLaughlin of Michigan, McLaughlin of Pennsyl- 
vania, Madden, Magee, Mann, Mason, Miller of Washington, Moore 
of Pennsylvania, Moores of Indiana, Morgan, Mott, Mudd, Nolan, 
Osborne, Paige, Purnell, Ramseyer, Rankin, Robbins, Rodenberg, 

Rose, Sanders of New York, Schall, Scott of Iowa, Seny 
Sinnott, Sloan, Snell— 

Mr. SNELL, who can not now “ socialize the EERE * 

by voting for a dole, voted then for the Wood amendment 


Snyder, Steenerson, Stiness, Sweet, Swift, Switzer, Tilson— 


Mr. Trtson, the gentleman who yesterday told the Ameri- 
can people that to vote for a dole and to vote to have 
relief funds administered by the Red Cross was to stab 
the American Republic to the heart! If he believed that, 
where was he carrying his dagger on the 13th day of Jan- 
uary, 1919? Mr. President, I want Mr. Tr.sox to tell us 
when he ceased to be an assassin of his own country, when 
was it that he laid aside his dagger and became a patriot. 
He was not then one or he was not one on yesterday—one 
of the two. His vote then was on one side, but now his 
solemn declaration is on the other. Let him tell the Ameri- 
can public, let him tell the starving men and women and 
children when Titson was telling the truth—when he voted 
to give $100,000,000 to relieve people in a foreign nation, the 
funds to be administered by the Red Cross, or when he 
said to do that would stick a dagger in the heart of this 
Republic and strike down the Red Cross. On which occasion 
was he carrying the assassin’s dagger? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator read the amendment offered 
in the House, which was to the effect that the fund should 
be distributed by the American Red Cross, but he did not 
read the language of the bill which it was proposed to 
amend. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will put that in the Recorp. The bill 
proposed an appropriation of $100,000,000 out of the Federal 
Treasury, asked for by Mr. Herbert Hoover, and was voted 
for by all these gentlemen whose consciences now all at once 
have waked up. I want to read a speech, Mr. President, 
which will take but a moment. It is such a moving little 
speech, and here is the concluding part of it: 

So we ask for this appropriation, not in the spirit of charity 
but as an act of simple justice to a community and a State 
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Who was asking in that instance for an appropriation of 
$200,000 for a city in Massachusetts which had suffered a 
fire as a consequence of which 20,000 people were without 
homes? The appropriation was asked for their relief, and 
this gentleman was asking for it “not in the name of 
charity but as a matter of justice.” That gentleman’s name 
is TreEaDway. How did Mr. Treapway vote the other day 
when a million people, not just a few people in a great Com- 
monwealth but a million suffering men, women, and chil- 
dren, were asking for exactly the same kind of relief? He 
voted “no,” although he held out his hat with an earnest 
appeal “not for charity but for justice” when citizens of 
Massachusetts were to be fed. In the name of common 
sense, I want Mr. Treapway to tell us what is the difference 
between appropriating Federal funds to feed the people of 
Massachusetts and making like appropriations to feed the 
people of the South and West, except that in the case of 
Massachusetts there were only 20,000 people without homes 
in a great Commonwealth of 4,000,000 people, with their 
resources unimpaired? He said in the one instance, “ We 
ask for it, we demand it as a matter of right and justice,” 
but when a million people, hungry, ragged, and cold, but in 
another section of the country, ask for exactly the same 
thing Mr. Treapway says, “No.” I want him to tell us 
when it was that Mr. Treapway revealed the real TREADWAY 
and when it was he was “playing politics with human 
misery.” . 

I now desire, Mr. President, to quote what Herbert C. 
Hoover in 1921, then recently returned to America and will- 
ing to be anybody’s party man that would hunt with him— 
first a Democrat and then a Republican—said before a com- 
mittee of Congress. He was asking for a Federal appropria- 
tion for the relief of starving people, but not American 
people, but Russians, and he said: 

Thus we were in position to make an effort in Russia, and, with 
the full approval of our Government, the relief administration 


opened negotiations last August with the Soviet authorities, acting 
as a voluntary and informal body. 


He goes on: 
The problem that we are confronting is not a problem now— 


I skip a good deal, including his statement that there were 
15,000,000 people in the Volga Valley who were hungry. 

The problem that we are confronting is not a problem of general 
relief to Russia, for which there can be some criticism, but is a 
problem of relieving an area suffering from an acute drought. In 
other words, we are a distinction here between the situa- 
tion created by the hand of man as distinguished from the situa- 
tion that might be called an act of God. This Volga area, as has 
been stated, is practically altogether an agricultural region. It has 
not been the scene of any extended socialist organization, as that 
is a city phenomenon. 


He then advised what should be done—I am skipping a 
lot. 

Public charity is to be not an avenue through which the problem 
can be solved— 

Public charity is to be not the avenue through which the 
problem can be solved. 

It does not look to be a very great strain on the population to 
take $20,000,000 for a purpose of this kind. If our own people 
suffer, we surely possess also the resources to care for them. It 
has also another economic bearing. The food supplies that we 
wish to take to Russia are all in surplus in the United States, 
and are without a market in any quarter of the globe. 

That is Mr. Hoover in 1921. When a drought afflicts 
people it is not a case for private charity. The Government 
must step in; and it happened that $20,000,000 was the 
amount he wanted then. This other amount happens to be 
$25,000,000. There is only one difference, Mr. President— 
that $20,000,000 was to feed foreigners and this $25,000,000 is 
to feed good American citizens. That is the only difference 
between the two. 

I am skipping a lot and reading a little. 


I have a feeling we are dealing to-day with a situation of a 
great deal of depression and have a proper right to inquire not 
only whether we are doing an act of great humanity but whether 
we are doing an act of economic soundness? To me, after assess- 
ing our ability to give, no other argument is needed beyond the 
sheer humanity. 
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That is Herbert Hoover, Mr. President, in 1921. I can 
strike out Russia and strike out “5” and make it “20” 
instead of “ 25,” and he himself can not tell on what occasion 
he was acting. 

Mr. Hoover said, Mr. President, on the 4th of December of 
last year i 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me I will hand him the statement. I know that is what 
he wants to read. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He said, Mr. President: 

We have as a Nation a definite duty to see that no deserving 
person in our country suffers from hunger or cold. 

Now, Mr. Hoover. answer us this question: Were you play- 
ing politics with human misery when you said that—that it 
is our duty to see that no deserving person suffers from 
hunger or cold—or do you intend to say, Mr. Hoover, that 
all of us people, living in 21 States, on whom a drought has 
fallen, are not good citizens? 

One thing or the other is true, Mr. Hoover. Do not refer 
us, now, to your unofficial spokesman, Mr. Hoover; but we 
want you to tell us—and the American people have a right 
to that, Mr. Hoover—whether we are not deserving citizens, 
or you playing politics with human misery? 

We are entitled to an answer to that question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because Mr. Hoover is the President of the United 
States; and if he is saying that a million men, women, and 
children who are to-day ragged and hungry and cold are 
not good citizens, we have a right to know it. He has no 
right to remain silent now, because if he does not answer 
that question the inference becomes irresistible that he in- 
tends to brand all these people in the drought-stricken area 
as undeserving citizens. 

Here is a clipping under date of the last day of January 
from the Associated Press that shows what the real condi- 
tions are. I want to read it. It will take only a minute. 
This is from Clinton, Ark. It is sent by the Associated 


Press, and certainly it is not unfriendly to the administra-. 


tion: 
ARKANSAS HILLS FEEL NEED OF AID—WORK RATHER THAN CHARITY 
ASKED AS BAREFOOTED CHILDREN SHIVER 


(By the Associated Press) 


CLINTON, ARK., January 31.—The drought left the cupboards as 
bare in the north Arkansas hills as in the low eastern counties, 
and has produced Red Cross food lines for the first time in the 
history of this section. 

The people of Van Buren County, of which this is the county 
seat, are having their first experience with the Red Cross emer- 
gency food relief. Save for two or three times following tornadoes, 
the national Red Cross had never extended aid to the county, and 
in these instances no food relief was necessary. 

The hill farmers are reluctant to ask for charity. They beg, 
some with tears in their eyes, for work at 25 or 50 cents a day, 
and accept food only when told there is no work. Some of them 
go hungry for days before asking for food, or before being found 
by local volunteer relief workers. 

Slightly more than 500 families, or about 2,500 persons, now are 
receiving aid. Relief workers estimate some 4,000 to 5,000 persons 
will be dependent upon the Red Cross in the next two weeks. 
The county population is 13,000. 

The Red Cross thus far has supplied no clothing. Townspeople 
have emptied their attics of old wearing apparel, but have filled 
the needs in only a small way. Many children in the county are 
going without shoes, stockings, and underwear. The clothing they 
have, consisting for the most part merely of outer garments, is 
ragged and there is no thread for mending. 

Disease is spreading. The springlike weather which has pre- 
vailed this month has prevented more suffering.. 

In normal years the men work in the timber lands much of the 
year, while their families till the soil. The drought wiped out 
the crops and there is no longer any demand for timber. 


These children are ragged. They are hungry. They are 
cold. 

Mr. Hoover, you said on the 4th day of December that no 
deserving person in this country should be either hungry or 
cold. Now, you hold up this appropriation, Mr. Hoover. 
Tell us, then, why you are doing it? Are you playing politics 
with human misery, or do you charge that these people are 
not deserving human beings? One or the other is true, Mr. 
Hoover; and we do not want you to fail to answer. 

I have some letters here. I am going to read extracts 
from them. 
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First, Mr. Truson said the other day that the Red Cross 
was meeting the situation and caring for the people. Mr. 
President, the Red Cross is feeding human beings on less 
than two and a half cents a meal, down to a cent a meal; 
and in many cases it is requiring men to work for 10 cents 
an hour, for 10 hours a day, to get three meals that cost 
7 cents, or 8 cents at the outside. 

The Red Cross put an advertisement in a paper. I want 
to read it. I presume the Red Cross will not misrepresent a 
situation to get money from people. It ought not to do so. 
It would not be honest to do so. 

STARVATION, WANT, AND MISERY—THESE ARE WORSE THAN DEATH! 

Sometimes death leaves off its grisly task—takes a holiday— 
while its companions, starvation, misery, and want, have a free 
rein of the country. That's what's the matter right here! Thou- 
sands who are actually hungry are begging for food! Thousands 
on thousands who are cold are pleading for shelter! Never was 
money so badly needed as it is now. Give all you can. Both news- 
papers will acknowledge your subscription. 

Here are the facts: Very conservative estimates place the num- 
ber of people in Arkansas who will be wholly dependent on Red 
Cross relief work by February 1, at 500,000. 

Your help is needed now! 

DISASTER RELIEF COMMITTEE, AMERICAN 
RED Cross, PULASKI COUNTY CHAPTER, 
CHARLES L. THOMPSON, Director. 


Now I want to ask the Red Cross a question: Is that 
advertisement the truth? Are thousands and thousands of 
people hungry and naked and cold, as it says there? If so, 
then the Red Cross is not meeting the needs of the hour. 
There are citizens who are hungry and ragged and cold. If 
that organization has put an advertisement in the paper— 
and I want to call the Red Cross’s attention to it—to get 
money for a situation that does not exist, it is getting money 
under false pretenses; and the Red Cross can not afford to 
say that it is telling a falsehood in order to get some gen- 
erous soul to part with his money. Therefore it must say 
that this advertisement, which is just three days old, speaks 
the truth. If the Red Cross does say that, Mr. President, 
it is not then taking care of the situation, because it says 
that thousands and thousands of people are hungry and 
ragged and cold. 

Are they good citizens, Mr. President? If they are, is the 
President’s declaration on the 4th day of December to hold 
good? Is it to be that no good American citizen shall be 
hungry or cold, or does he insist that all these people are not 
good American citizens? They have a right to know. He 
has no right by this indirect means to indict them as not 
good American citizens. Therefore he must offer some rea- 
son for his opposition, because he can not say that he is 
opposed to it because he does not think it is wise to take 
Federal money to feed people who are starving as a result of 
a drought, because in November, 1921, he went before a 
committee of Congress and said it was our duty to feed 
drought sufferers. He can not afford to say he does so 
because it is proposed to let the Red Cross administer it, 
because the very men whom he is asking—nay, command- 
ing—now to hold up this appropriation in the House and 
let these people starve, his obedient instruments at the 
other end of the Capitol, have voted for exactly that thing, 
and did so January 13, 1919. 

I have a letter here, Mr. President, that I want to read. 
It is from R. N. Manly, a doctor at Clarksville, Ark. No 
better man lives in any community. Mr. Hoover can not 
indict him where he is known. I shall skip a lot of it which 
is purely personal. I want to read this part of his letter: 

During the present month I was called to the home of a farmer 
whose wife was to be confined. I found the father had just been 
sent to the State hospital for nervous diseases because of having 
developed pellagra— 


I want this to get over, please— 


which affected his mind. His wife told me he would not eat, only 
such things as were left after his children had eaten, and, as the 
result, contracted the above disease. 


Is he a bad man, Mr. President? A farmer who sat back 
and let the ravages of hunger gnaw upon his vitals so that 
his children might eat, until he contracted a loathsome 
disease that nas undermined his mind, and he is now a 
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patient in tke hospital for nervous diseases crazy, Mr. 
President—for what? Because he was too humane to eat 
the bite of bread that might have sustained life in him but 
which would have left his children hungry; and he stood 
back and let them eat, and he starved! Is he the kind of 
man that Mr. Hoover indicts as an unworthy citizen? 

That is not all, Mr. President. 

The wife gave birth to twin boys, as fine specimens as I have 
ever seen; but what is to become of them? Nothing to eat, no 
clothes to wear, and no fire to keep the hut in which they live 
warm. 

Again he asks the question: 

What is to become of these? 


Mr. President, these boys, born in that humble home down 
in Arkansas, are just as good American citizens as a boy 
that was born in a home in Iowa and then went to England 
and came back here, and now for a little while is President 
of these United States. They are just as good, Mr. Presi- 
dent—I want to repeat—they are just as good American 
citizens, they have just as much right to live, as the grand- 
children of the President of these United States, who, the 
paper said, had eight Christmas trees last Christmas. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask Mr. Hoover, the President of the 
United States, again this question: 

You said in your solemn message to the Congress of the 
United States on the 4th day of last December that in this 
country of ours no worthy citizen shall be hungry or cold.” 
Now, Mr. President, did you mean it? Were you telling the 
American people the truth? If so, do you undertake to say 
that this farmer who has pellagra and a disordered mind 
because he left the bite of bread for his children is a bad 
citizen? And what about these children who are destined 
to starve? Are they bad citizens? 

Mr. President, I hope the President will answer that ques- 
tion. Again I say, I hope he will not leave it to his unofficial 
spokesman. We are entitled to know from him. 

I am not fighting the Red Cross. Whatever it has done I 
appreciate. The Red Cross and its contributors are among 
the very best men and women that God ever let live, although 
sometimes somebody, for political reasons, may entirely 
distort the purposes and the objects of that order. 

I want to ask this question—this is the only chance I will 
have: I want Mr. John Barton Payne to tell the American 
people—because he is talking to them every day—the origin 
of this resolution and this determination to decline Federal 
contribution, because when he was before the Committee on 
Appropriations he made no such declaration. Who wrote it? 
Who asked him to promulgate it? We have a right to know. 
There should not be any secrets where human life is at stake 
and where this great institution of public charity is con- 
cerned. The American people are contributors, and they 
have a right to know; and I want him to tell them whose 
hand penned that resolution, whose brain dictated it, where 
it found its origin, and to whom it is indebted for its being. 
I hope he will do that. I hope he will not shunt that ques- 
tion off to some unofficial spokesman. Tell the American 
people! 

I have here a lot of letters, and I want to read one more 
of them. I know every man whose name is signed to it. I 
have known most of them for more than half a lifetime. 
The letter says: 

I am informed the Red Cross institution, or its managers in this 
district,, is issuing $1.50 and $2 per week to the family of those who 
are destitute, after they have worked on the streets and county 
roads shoveling mud and gravel at 10 cents per hour, and if a man 
is 10 minutes late he loses 30 minutes. In fact, it has proven to 
be very unfair and everything but charity. 

That is signed by 10 people, one of them a justice of the 
peace, two others of them ex-officials, and I want to have the 
letter printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NETTLETON, ARK., January 23, 1931. 


Red Cross institution, or its man- 
is issuing $1.50 and $2 per week to the 
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family of those who are destitute, after they have worked on the 

streets and county roads shoveling mud and gravel at 10 cents 

per hour, and if a man is 10 minutes late he loses 30 minutes. 
In fact, it has proven to be very unfair and everything but 

charity. The names that appear hereafter are reliable men who 

affirm these facts. Please do something for the suffering. 

W. A. SNEED. 

H. F. APPLEGATE, J. P. 


D. A. WRIGHT R. T. BRADLEY. 
A. COLVIN. C. M. CARTER. 
W. LANE, WALTER SNIDER. 


Mr. CARAWAY. I know those people, and Mr. Hoover 
can not indict them as not being good citizens. 

Mr. President, for reasons which appeal to me strongly, 
I shall call attention to a letter written by my brother at 
Manila, Ark. I will be willing to have Mr. Hoover indict 
him as not being a good citizen, if he wants to, although he 
would have some difficulty establishing that fact in the com- 
munity in which he has lived all his life. He is growing old 
and he is crippled. There never was a day since I have 
known him—and that covers all my lifetime, of course— 
when anybody could not share the last cent he had, and 
when the church in which he has been an humble member 
for a lifetime did not receive all the support he could give. 
I know he has not a thing left. His crops failed, the little bank 
in his community closed its doors, nobody paid, and nobody 
had a cent. He has a family of helpless, dependent children, 
and I am not ashamed to say that he has not clothes enough 
to make him presentable to these fine souls who deny our 
people relief. I think they would hesitate to admit him. 
He is not talking about himself in this letter, because nobody 
is going to give him a cent. He says the Red Cross there 
are feeding the people on 44 to 50 cents a week per indi- 
vidual. I know that is true. I challenge Mr. Tiutson to 
show that the Red Cross is meeting all the needs, and that 
the people are well cared for. I am not talking about Mr. 
Trtson the Congressman; I am talking about Mr. TILSON, 
the other man. He had a brother who was an insurance 
agent down in Georgia and he wanted him to be a Federal 
judge and he came to this Chamber in efforts to that end 
until nobody could have a minute’s peace until he finally 
landed him in a job. He has his unemployment problem taken 
care of and it is being paid by the American public. So he 
has no right to talk about other people wanting relief. 

I call attention to it, because when a man becomes a 
public critic of my people who are starving because of no 
fault of theirs, but because an act of God dried up their 
fields and destroys all the sources of livelihood, I want the 
people to know what manner of man he is. Mr. TILSON 
says that if you feed those who are hungry you stick a dag- 
ger into the heart of this Republic. He calls it a “dole.” 
God bless your soul, is it not as honorable to be willing 
to work with your hands for 50 cents a day for the bread 
you eat as have brother haunt the corridors of this Cham- 
ber to get you a job that will keep you in comfort for life? 

I am calling attention to that, and I am willing for him 
to make any explanation of it he chooses. I want America 
to know the men who are turning their thumbs down on a 
million suffering American people. 

Another man over there who is going out of office by the 
will of his people, and who led the fight against this ap- 
propriation, has a little job paying $10,000 a year tucked 
away, the salary to be paid out of a patriotic fund. He 
turned thumbs down on legislation which would make it 
possible for hungry women and children to have enough to 
eat because it is a “dole,” but he tucks himself away a 
job paying $10,000 a year out of a patriotic fund. 

When people want men, women, and children to starve 
to death in a whole section of this country, embracing 21 
States, and talk about their principles, when they are doing 
everything they can on the other side to take care of them- 
selves and their kinsfolk, and have voted for appropriations 
to take care of people living in another section of this coun- 
try, and voted for the very things they now condemn, they 
need not feel aggrieved when an inquiry is made as to the 
time when they were actuated by principle and when they 
were “ playing politics with human misery.” 

One gentleman over there put a letter in the RECORD 

which said the Red Cross was giving people more than they 
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were accustomed to. On Saturday I wired the disaster-re- 
lief chairman of the American Red Cross of the town indi- 
cated, and I have his answer, dated that day, and he tells 
what they are getting. A family of eight people are get- 
ting $10 a month, and he says at the bottom of the telegram 
that disease, owing to insufficient food, is already making 
itself manifest. 

We had the health officers from the States of Kentucky 
and Arkansas before the Committee of Agriculture. The 
health officer from the State of Kentucky said that he went 
into a hill county of that State, a section, let me say, where 
the purest American stock can be found, people with hardly 
a strain of foreign blood in their veins. They are genuine 
Anglo-Saxon Americans. He said he looked into the school 
buckets of little children who were attending the public 
school. In one he found for three children a half a head of 
raw cabbage, half rotten. In two others he found green 
walnuts and green hickory nuts, and nothing else. 

Mr. President, is it possible that in order to “ play politics 
with human misery” this Congress will turn down a Fed- 
eral appropriation to take care of people who are suffering 
in that way, in whose veins runs the purest strain of Anglo- 
Saxon blood in the United States? Who is playing poli- 
tics with human misery”? What is the motive, what is the 
reason, what is back of it? 

We asked first, Mr. President, that we might have $15,- 
000,000 to loan to these people, and we were willing to waive 
every security everybody else had and let this Government 
have everything they grow, but we were denied it. Then we 
asked that the Red Cross be allowed to have $25,000,000, 
and that is refused. There is a motive back of it; but what 
is it? It is not a matter of principle, because the people 
who refuse us voted for a Federal appropriation to be ad- 
ministered by the Red Cross, and he, who is President of 
the United States, recommended that that very course be 
pursued. I ask again, what is the answer? 

They quote Grover Cleveland as having vetoed an appro- 
priation of this kind back in 1888, and he did, but it was 
only to loan money to buy seed. Who was it who voted to 
override the President's veto on that occasion? I want to 
read the names of some of them, because some are yet in 
good standing with what is left of the Republican Party. 
Here are some of the men who voted to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto: 

Anderson, Baker, Boutelle, Brady, C. E. Brown, W. W. Brown, 
Buchanan, Burleigh, J. E. Campbell, and Cannon— 

I imagine he would pass as a fairly decent Republican, 
even in this day. 

Caswell, Clardy, Conger, Culberson, Cutcheon, Dorsey, Evans, 
Findley, Fisher, Fleeger, Fuller, Funston, and Gallinger— 

I remember he sat in the Senate, and was thought to be 
regular. 

Gay, Geddes, Gilfillan, Goff, Grosvenor, and Hale— 

Nobody ever questioned his being a stand-pat Republican. 

Harmer and Henderson— 

He was afterwards Speaker of the House, and I guess he 
was a Republican. 


Hermann, Hires, Hitt, Holmes, Houk, Jackson, Johnston, Kleiner, 
Laird, Lanham, Libbey, Lindsley, Louttit, Lyman, Martin, Mc- 
Kenna, and McKinley— 


He was a pretty good Republican. He voted to override 
the President’s veto of a bill making just this kind of an 
appropriation, and I doubt if even my friend from New 
Hampshire would rise and call him the son of a wild jackass, 
{Laughter.] 

Millard, Morrow, Neal, Neece, and Nelson— 

He was a pretty good Republican. 

O'Donnell, O'Hara, ONeill, Payson, Perkins, Peters, and Plumb— 

The Lord knows he never wobbled in his political alle- 
giance to his party in his life. 

Price and Reed— 


Afterwards Speaker. 


Rowell, Ryan, Sayers, Sessions, Smalls, Stephenson, Strait, 
Swinburne, Symes, Taylor, Thomas, Wade, and Wadsworth— 
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The father of the present Speaker. I rather think he 
would have been called a regular Republican in his day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Wadsworth spoken of 
there was the father of the recent Senator from New York. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That was what I meant to say. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator said he was the father of 
the present Speaker. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I forgot who was Speaker. That is 
excusable. [Laughter.] Of course, I knew better than 
that, because Mr. Hemphill—was that his name, the man 
from Massachusetts?—said two bright things. He said, “A 
lot of folks over there,” talking about Members of the House, 
“think that Easter Sunday is Billy’s sister.” He also said 
the only claim to distinction of Longfellow was that he 
married Roosevelt’s daughter. [Laughter.] It is hard to 
get all these things straight. 

I continue reading the names on this roll call of those 
who voted to override the veto of President Cleveland: 


Warner— 
He was considered a pretty good Republican. 


A. J. Weaver, J. B. Weaver, Webber, West, White, Wolford, and 
Woodburn— 

Those gentlemen voted to override the veto of a Pres- 
ident whom they now praise as a guide in statesmanship and 
whom we should follow. Will not the group of sons of the 
wild jackass have to be enlarged if it is to include all these? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Did the Senator read the name 
of Lodge in that list? I thought I heard him say “ Lodge” 
in reading the list of those Senators who voted to override 
the veto of President Cleveland. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator give us defi- 
nite information about that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall look at the list again. [After 
examining Recorp.] No; Lodge was not there. He was too 
busy trying to pass the force bill at that time to pay any 
attention to such a thing as people suffering. 

Mr. President, there was a great deal more of this that 
I wanted to put in the Recorp, but I shall save it for an- 
other edition. I want to conclude as I commenced. Mr. 
Hoover was before the committee in 1921 and then wanted 
an appropriation out of the Federal Treasury to feed peo- 
ple who were hungry, because, he said, that was one of the 
disasters which was brought about by a drought and there- 
fore was not the kind of a disaster that was appropriate 
for private charity. He got the appropriation. Mr. Woop, 
of Indiana, and all the others who now are shocked at this 
proposal, when that matter came before the House upon a 
motion of Mr. Woop, of Indiana, voted to turn the fund over 
to the Red Cross for its administration. That being true, 
again I want to ask the President—and I ask him humbly, 
because he is the President and because a million people are 
suffering and every day of delay means the digging of graves 
of hundreds of helpless men, women, and children—I want 
to ask him which time he was correct. Was it when he was 
before a committee asking for an appropriation and stating 
that the only question to be considered in the face of such 
suffering was whether we were able to make the appro- 
priation? 

I want to ask Mr. Hoover if he will say that this $25,000,- 
000 appropriation would bankrupt the Government and that 
we are not able therefore to make it. If he answers that 
last question in the negative, then I ask him to go back to 
his message of December 4 last, when he said, “It will be 
our purpose that no deserving American citizen shall be hun- 
gry or cold,” and tell us whether he charges these people 
are not deserving American citizens. 

Again I ask him to answer those questions, and again I 
express the hope that he will not designate his unofficial 
spokesman to do so because that always leads to argument 
about what he really did say. I want him to answer these 
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questions himself. I want the Red Cross to say whether its 
advertisement is the truth, that hundreds and thousands of 
people are hungry and starving and cold, or whether Mr, 
Titson told the truth when he said that the Red Cross was 
amply caring for the destitute. 

Again I want Mr. Tr.sox to say which time he was not 
“playing politics with human misery,” whether it was yes- 
terday when he was quoted as having said, as appears in this 
morning’s papers, that to vote a dole, as he is pleased to call 
it, out of the Federal Treasury and to have the Red Cross 
administer it would stick a dagger in the heart of the Red 
Cross, which he also said is the heart of the American 
Republic, or whether he, in fact, on the 13th day of Novem- 
ber, 1919, drew his dagger to plunge into the heart of this 
Republic because he voted on that day for such an appro- 
priation and so to be administered. I would like to know, 
Mr. Trtson, which time you were playing politics with human 
misery. 

Again I say I want Mr. SNELL to tell us whether he was 
right when he knitted his brow yesterday, as stated in the 
paper, and said that this appropriation would socialize the 
very vitals of the Republic and we can not yield to it, or 
whether he was right on the 13th day of January, 1919, when 
he voted to do this very thing. He was wrong one time, and 
he ought to tell which time because, Mr. SNELL, there are a 
million men, women, and children who are hungry to-day, 
and, Mr. SNELL, you are sending many of those women and 
children to their graves. Mr. SNELL, are you doing it hon- 
estly? Were you stating your honest opinion when you said 
it would be socializing the Government and therefore de- 
stroying the Republic? If that is true, why did you vote to 
do that very thing, Mr. SNELL, on the 13th day of January, 
1919? Somebody is playing politics with human misery. 
Somebody is sending to their doom honest, intelligent, hard- 
working American citizens; sending them to a premature 
grave—and why are they doing it? Who is playing politics 
with human misery? We have a right to an answer to 
that question, and I shall insist upon it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I wish to ask the Senator, in view of the 
statements which have been made, in view of the attitude 
taken by the Red Cross, does he not think it would be a good 
idea, instead of turning the money over to the Red Cross, 
to turn it over to the American Legion, which has 

Mr. CARAWAY. Which has a heart. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; which has a heart and which has 
welfare organizations all over the country and which would 
see that these people are fed and that they are given relief. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I stand here, as I am 
sure every Senator who has been in favor of this kind of 
legislation stands here, ready to accept any honest agency 
for the administration of this fund. All I ask is that people 
may be permitted to eat, that they may be permitted to 
enjoy a little of the wealth they have created, to enjoy 
something of the food they have produced. That is all 
I ask. I think there is a great deal of food for thought 
in the suggestion of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. So far as I am concerned, I want to say 
to the Senator that instead of turning the fund over to the 
Red Cross for administration, we would be doing a good 
thing to turn it over to the American Legion. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Again I want to ask Mr. John Barton 
Payne who is the instigator of the resolution to which I 
have referred? I want to say, just as honestly and earnestly 
as I know how, that the millions of people who have con- 
tributed to the Red Cross drive as well as those who are 
the beneficiaries of its charity have a right to know who 
wrote the resolution, who instigated it, whose views it repre- 
sents—and I hope Mr. John Barton Payne will answer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator, from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator, if 
there is no relief given by the Congress, whether the King of 
Egypt, perhaps, may not appoint some public-spirited citi- 
zen of his kingdom to come over here and minister to the 
relief of our people because of our inability to provide 
funds? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I feel so strongly on this 
question that sometimes I go beyond the bounds of pro- 
priety, but I would be glad if anybody would administer the 
| relief. I am not quarreling with anybody about it. I am, 
however, defending my people against any insinuation that 
they are shiftless or that they are responsible for their mis- 
fortune or that they simply want to take advantage of 
public charity. Anyone who knows them knows that is an 
infamous lie. No more proud and self-respecting honest 
| citizenship is to be found anywhere. They are pure Ameri- 
can people, hardly a drop of foreign blood in the veins of 
any of them, a law-abiding people, a people, as I said the 
other day, who stood ready to defend their country’s honor 
upon every battlefield wherever it was at stake, many of 
whose sons have laid down their lives wherever American 
honor was defended, and now when they ask that they may 
live they are treated as if they were unworthy of their 
country’s consideration; they are denounced by people who 
‘have been anxious to load their kinsfolk on the public pay 
roll, denounced by people who vote for appropriations for 
the relief of other sections of our country; and indirectly 
they are indicted by the President of the United States 
because he said, and I repeat, that no worthy American 
citizen should go hungry or cold. We have a right to have 
this matter settled now. 

Mr. CARAWAY subsequently said: Mr. President, there 
were two things I wanted to include in the Recor» this morn- 
ing which I forgot at the time I spoke. One is an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun and the other is a compilation made 
by a Member of the House, which shows that if it were not 
for the so-called “lame ducks” the vote in the House on 
the drought-relief question would have been different. 

There being no objection the editorial and compilation 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun, January 30, 1931] 
HURTING THE RED CROSS 


It will be a great help to the Red Cross if Chairman John 
Barton Payne and his associates at headquarters in Washington 
will say as little as possible in their appearance before con- 
gressional committees and adopt no more resolutions for a while. 

There is some danger, if the recent utterances are continued, 
that the place which the Red Cross has, and deserves to have, in 
the hearts of the people will be weakened. It has come to be re- 
garded as the national organization of mercy, and it has com- 
manded in all parts of the country the financial support of mil- 
lions and the generous labors of tens of thousands of workers. 
But it is an organization for mercy, not an organization for the 
making of national policies, as Mr. Payne and some of the others 
seem to think. And if it tries to move over into the röle of a 
maker of national policies, it is going to land where too many 
people have suspected it to be in late weeks—in politics. Let that 
suspicion become deeply grounded and a miracle will be needed 
to restore the Red Cross to its old position. 

Mr. Payne’s testimony on January 6 that his organization had 
all the money needed for relief of drought sufferers, followed by 
his and Mr. Hoover's reversal four days later when they called for 
#10,000,000, left an extremely unpleasant feeling in many breasts. 
For the reversal came when it seemed that unless the Red Cross 
changed its attitude Congress would pass the food loan. The 
action of Mr. Payne and his associates on Tuesday when they 
voted they would not accept any appropriation made by Congress 
to be expended through the Red Cross accentuates that unpleasant 
feeling. For it has come at a time when the Red Cross is having 
none too great success in raising its fund, and people are asking 
whether sufferers shall be allowed to starve if that collection fails. 

The best thing the headquarters people of the Red Cross in 
Was can do is to go out and get all the money they can. 
We print to-day in the letter column a letter written by a plain, 
| r man in Arkansas, which gives an idea of the need for all 
the money the Red Cross leaders can collect. They are being 
given their opportunity to collect. Having done that they had 
288 keep their opinions about what Congress should do to them- 
| selves. 


COMPILATION 
Taylor motion to concur in Senate $25,000,000 food-relief amend- 
ment gefeated in House by a vote of 217 to 151. 
Vo against the Taylor motion ( up the administra- 
tion) were 41 “lame duck” Members of the House. 
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It is reasonable to assume their successors would have voted 
almost solidly for the Taylor motion. Had they done so, the vote 
would have been 192 for the motion and 176 against, or a 
majority of 16 for the $25,000,000 appropriation. 

Nore.—The fight against the $25,000,000 appropriation was led 
on the floor of the House by Representative Cramton, of Michigan, 
a lame duck the administration is now trying to take care of 
with a $10,000 per year job with the Washington Bicentennial 
Commission. 

“ LAME DUCKS” 

Blackburn, Kentucky; Chalmers, Ohio; Cramton, Michigan; Dun- 
bar, Indiana; Elliott, Indiana; Ellis, Missouri; Fort, New Jersey 
(for Senator); Garber, Virginia; Hall, Indiana; Halsey, Missouri; 
Hickey, Indiana; Hudson, Michigan; Irwin, Illinois; Johnson, Indi- 
ana; Johnson, Nebraska; Johnston, Missouri; Jonas, North Caro- 
lina; Kendall, Kentucky; Korell, Oregon; ley, Kentucky; Letts, 
Iowa; McCormick, Illinois (for Senator); nges, Pennsylvania; 
Merritt, Connecticut; Miller, Washington; Morgan, Ohio; Newhall, 
Kentucky; O'Connor, Oklahoma; Palmer, Missouri; Pritchard, 
North Carolina; Reece. Tennessee; Shaffer, Virginia; Short, Mis- 
souri; Simms, New Mexico; Sloan, Nebraska; Speaks, Ohio; 
Sproul, Illinois; Sproul, Kansas (for Senate); Walker, Kentucky; 
Watres, Pennsylvania; Wolverton, West Virginia. 

Forty-one lame ducks voted against Taylor amendment. 
Added to vote for amendment 
Deducted from vote against 


eee . ENA 16 


Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: Mr. President, in this 
morning's Washington Herald there is a Universal Service 
article headed Five Hundred Thousand in Bread Line as 
Famine Ravages Penniless Arkansas.“ I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article may be printed in the Recor after the 
insertions made by the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] in his speech delivered this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Washington Herald, February 2, 1931] 

Five HUNDRED THOUSAND IN BREAD LINE AS FAMINE RAVAGES PENNI- 
LESS ARKANSAS—HUNGRY CHILDREN ARE Easy Prey oF DISEASE— 
One Our or Four Neepy—Amenrica Is URGED TO SEND FOOD AND 
MONEY 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK., February 1.—It’s famine in Arkansas! 

While other parts of the country are suffering temporarily from 
lack of employment and business depression, conditions here are 
of a different character. 

Arkansas is without food—or would be but for the American Red 
Cross. If this State were an isolated country without relief from 
outside, it is probable that a half million people would starve this 
winter. 

ONE OUT OF FOUR DEPENDENT 


One-fourth of the entire population of the State is dependent 
to-day upon relief tions. 

In one period of 24 hours during the past week there were 
132,000 applicants for assistance. 

While distress in other parts of the country may be minimized, 
not unwisely, there is good reason for telling the whole truth about 
Arkansas. 

The State has sustained a disaster. This is no slump in eco- 
nomic or financial matters but a ravage by that ancient enemy of 
man—famine. 

The food supply was burned up by the drought of last summer. 
A little was saved but that was consumed during the first half 
of the winter. 

The population is almost entirely agricultural. That means that 
everyone is living off the land, and when the land fails to produce 
there is no food. When there are no crops to be sold there is no 
money with which to import food. 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND ASK AID 


The 500,000 persons who are now asking food from the Red 
Cross are largely proud, independent Americans who have never 
known charity. They have been made famine refugees in their 
own homes by one of those unforeseen whims of the elements. 

Arkansas has no inclination to send out alarming or sensational 
reports about its present distress. 

To suppress the facts and figures, however, would leave its 
people to starvation while there is still a surplus of food in the 
country at large. Red Cross relief has not prevented the situation 
from becoming acute. 

Last Tuesday the Red Cross was caring for 334,796 persons. On 
Wednesday the number grew to 346,653. During the next 24 hours 
20,000 were added. And when the count was made at the close 
of. the week it was found there had been another increase of 
132,000. 

The population of Arkansas is less than 2,000,000. Picture an 
enere 8 with more than a quarter of its population in a 


NO RECOURSE 


There is nothing to turn to outside this bread line until the 
season comes for planting another crop. That means still fur- 
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ther demands if the people are to return to self-supporting work 
on the farms. 

They have eaten up everything and have nothing left to plant. 
They have used up their money and have none left with which 
to buy seed. 

Surely there must be some people who had a surplus which 
would carry them through an emergency of a year. 

There are at least 6,000 of them still able to care for their own 
families, are volunteer workers in the distribution of relief. 

Red Cross relief is being administered efficiently and inexpen- 
sively because these more prosperous residents are doing the work 
in their own districts, where they know the people and the 
conditions. 

If there is complaint in certain districts, such as reports of 
communities besieging towns and demanding food, State execu- 
tives point to the magnitude of the problem with which they are 
confronted. 

Yesterday Red Cross workers were called upon to handle an 
average of 5,500 new appeals for aid during every 60 minutes of 
the day. 

There is one bright spot in the picture. The State has been 
enjoying what would ordinarily be considered Florida weather. 
If severe winter weather had fallen during this critical period, the 
suffering would have been much more intense. 

Those who are wor in behalf of a hunger-stricken people, 
however, are not being deceived by the premature appearance of 

ring. 
ay SYMPATHY APPRECIATED 

The sympathy of an ever-ready American public is appreciated 
here. If the Arkansas drought had occurred at a time when the 
rest of the country was enjoying customary prosperity, the State 
would undoubtedly have been deluged with supplies, 

Seventy carloads of food have been received thus far. The 
States which have added food to their contributions of cash are 
Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Nebraska, Texas, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Rallrosde have moved the food supply without transportation 
charges. The American Railways Association now has a liaison 
officer stationed at Red Cross headquarters in St. Louis with 
authority to arrange for free transportation of food to the 
drought area. 

While food may be sent in this way, Governor Parnell is recom- 
mending that contributions of cash be sent to the Red Cross 
instead of to local officials. The organization has taken general 
charge of relief work and will administer the funds even more 
rapidly and efficiently than could be done here. 

Dudley V. Haddock, executive secretary of the State drought 
relief committee, points out that while the present demand is of 
unprecedented proportions, there has been no destruction of 
physical property such as that caused by flood, fire, or tornado. 


FUNDS NEEDED 


Here it is merely a case of raising sufficient funds to carry half 
a million people through a temporary famine. 

There are, of course, problems that develop along with a general 
food shortage. Families seeing the day not far off when they 
would be without food have not clothed themselves properly. 

Undernourished children become susceptible to disease. These 
matters have not become as grave as they will before spring if the 
food shortage is not greatly relieved. 

The situation in Arkansas is one that can not be exaggerated 
even in comparison to the want that is being relieved in other 
parts of the country. 

While the Federal Farm Board wrestles with the problem of a 
surplus of wheat, the Arkansas farmer has scraped the bottom of 
the flour barrel, emptied his potato sack, and tried unsuccess- 
fully to buy a few beans on an exhausted credit. 


COWS ALSO HUNGRY 


The cow, which might otherwise remain faithful, is in the same 
Straits as the farmer. The forage was burned up with all the 
other crops, and cows without food can not give milk. 

There is an irrefutable answer to every question that the skepti- 
cal stranger might ask in Arkansas. Why should not the farmers 
ee their farms and tide themselves over as others have 

one 

One hundred banks in the State have closed during the past six 
months and millions of dollars have been tied up. There is no 
money to borrow. Landowners have extended credit to their 
tenant farmers until they, too, are in financial distress. 

The half million people who are now asking the Red Cross for 
bread are chiefly citizens who have exhausted every other resource 
before they would accept assistance of this kind. 

They have no alternative but to abandon their homes and farms 
and move out in search of food. That would only increase the 
burden upon the country at large. 


NOT EVEN A BEAN 


Reports of food riots in isolated districts generally are denied. 
The so-called riots are described as groups of families coming into 
towns and villages to wait as patiently as hunger will permit for 
the arrival of food. 

It is one thing to be penniless and hungry is a big city, but food 
is always in sight. It may be just a few steps away. 

It is another thing to be hungry and isolated in a country where 
there are no soup kitchens and not even a bean to put into the 
soup kettle. Arkansas must have help. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, does the Senator expect to 
speak at some length? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; only a few moments. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield to me to call up a bill 
providing a hospital for the Philadelphia Navy Yard, which 
I think will take only two or three minutes to dispose of? 

Mr. HEFLIN. If there is no opposition to it and it does 
not take any time. 

Mr. REED. I do not know of any opposition. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 

Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 10166) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with the construction of cer- 
tain public works at Philadelphia, Pa., and for other pur- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

Mr. REED. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
withhold that motion for a few minutes. It will not take 
me very long to conclude what I have to say. 

Mr. HOWELL. Anyway there is a motion pending. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Nebraska opposes the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania, so there will prob- 
ably be considerable debate on the motion before it can be 
disposed of. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

RELIEF OF SUFFERERS FROM DROUGHT 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a few days ago I called up 
Maj. Gen. George Van Horn Moseley in the office of the Chief 
of Staff, War Department, and made inquiry of him if the 
War Department or the Navy Department had to any con- 
siderable extent clothing and shoes that might be used for 
the relief of distressed people in the drought-stricken areas 
of the country. He expressed a desire to be of service in any 
way that he possibly could and asked me to write to him 
stating just what it was that I wanted. I send to the desk a 
letter addressed to me by General Moseley, which I ask may 
be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF or STAFF, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1931. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HEFLIN: I have your letter of January 24, 1931, 
inquiring about the availability of War Department clothing and 
shoes for distribution in the drought-stricken areas of the United 
States. 

The Secretary of War, acting under the general authority con- 
ferred on him by statute, has authorized area commanders 
during the existing acute conditions to sell to accredited charitable 
organizations, by the lot, at a nominal price to be fixed by the 
corps area commander, such available salvaged clothing, shoes, etc., 
as may be needed for relief of the unemployed. Such sales are 
made only to charitable organizations duly authorized by gov- 
ernors of States to make purchases, and each organization is re- 
quired to furnish a certificate to the effect that uniform coats, 
overcoats, and caps will be dyed or otherwise changed in appear- 
ance so as to remove the distinctive character of the articles, and 
further to certify that all articles purchased will be given away 
and not resold. 

Charitable organizations upon making application to the War 
Department for authority to purchase salvaged material are advised 
to take the matter up with the governor of the State concerned, 
and informed that if the governor deems the request warranted 
he will, in turn, take the matter up with the corps area com- 
mander, who will give the request careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration. This procedure is followed in order that action may be 
coordinated. 

In addition all of the Army depots are being scoured for property 
of this general character that may have accumulated there in 
addition to that which is turned in in the routine manner at the 
various posts and stations, in order to supplement the measures. 
already being taken to relieve distress. 

It will thus be seen that the proper way for charitable organi- 
gations to obtain these materials for distribution is through the 
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governors of the States concerned, who, in turn, deal with the 
corps area commanders. It is the desire of the War Department 
to do what is possible, within the means at its disposal, to aid the 
governors in meeting regional problems caused by unemployment 
and drought conditions. 

I trust that the foregoing will furnish you with the information 
you desire. 

With expressions of regard, sincerely yours, 
Gro. Van HORN MOSELEY, 
Major General. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall acquaint the gover- 
nor of my State with the contents of this letter so that he 
may take such steps as he may deem necessary to obtain 
such clothes and shoes as may be obtainable for people in 
the drought-stricken area in Alabama. I suggest to Sena- 
tors who come from the other drought-stricken States— 
about 21 of them in all—that they communicate with the 
governors of their States. We are going to need everything 
that we can get to relieve those who are in distress. The 
few clothes and shoes which we may be able to get from 
the War and Navy Departments will help to some extent. 
Every dollar of the $25,000,000 which the Senate has voted 
to appropriate for this relief work will be needed. 


COURT-MARTIAL OF GEN. SMEDLEY D. BUTLER 


Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. I thought the Senator from Alabama had 
concluded. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will have finished in just a moment. 

Mr. President, a few days ago I called the attention of 
the Senate to the hasty apology made by our Government 
to Mussolini. I send to the clerk’s desk a letter addressed by 
a very prominent, fine American citizen of Italian blood, 
Dr. Charles Fama, of New York City, to the Secretary of 
State, and I ask that it may be read in my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


From Il Nuovo Mondo, New York, January 30, 1931] 


UNITED STATES SECRETARY or STATE, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I see on the front page of the notorious 
Fascist propaganda paper Il Corriere d’America, that Nobile Gia- 
como de Martino, Fascist ambassador to the United States, has 
protested to your department against a speech made by Gen. 
Smedley Butler at the Contempory Club in Philadelphia. I wish 
to go on the defense of General Butler. I believe that as a citizen 
of the United States, General Butler has a right to speak on any 
subject. This is another attempt of Mussolini extending his in- 
quisitorial hand from across the seas in an attempt to muzzle even 
a reputable general of the United States Army, who is trying to tell 
the truth about conditions and menaces in Europe. Whenever 
an American of high or low degree praises Fascism, the Fascist 
press of the United States flares up the article on the front page. 
Now that General Butler happens to give a slight criticism of the 
tyrant in Italy, who is holding 40,000,000 of Italians in abject 
slavery, and who is the greatest menace to world democracy and 
peace, the Fascist ambassador has the audacity to protest. 

In my opinion, General Butler did his duty in warning Amer- 
icans of this world menace. 

The Fascist ambassador is using his office to scatter Fascist 
propaganda through the United States. In a speech made by him 
in Nutley, N. J., only three weeks ago, he characterized those 
American citizens of Italian extraction who stubbornly refused to 
become Fascist upholders as “renegades and assassins.” This 
man's activity has been such in the United States that I firmly 
believe he ought to be sent back to Italy, where his Fascist propa- 
ganda might be put to a greater advantage. Thank God we have 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press in this country. We 
don't want Mussolini’s censorship nor should we permit the anti- 
American penetration of his agents. 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES Fama, M. D., 
New York City. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Doctor Fama is a very dis- 
tinguished American citizen. As I have said, he is of Italian 
descent, but is really a very loyal American, and he has 
manifested a fine and splendid American spirit, as the letter 
he has written to the State Department shows. 

I have here in my hand a little poem under the heading 


Gallery Jingles,” written by a very fine newspaper man, 


George Sanford Holmes. The poem is entitled “From the 
Halls of Mussolini” and reads as follows: 
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FROM THE HALLS OF MUSSOLINI 
By George Sanford Holmes 


From the halls of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli 

He has fought his country’s battles on the land and on the sea; 
From Vera Cruz to China and from France to Philippines 

He's dared disease, despots, and death—that’s Butler, the marinel 


From the halls of Mussolini to the shores of Uncle Sam 

All hell is now a-popping, because he chanced to slam 

That swashbuckling dictator and arouse his Fascist spleen— 
With the compliments of Butler, the fightingest marine! 


From the halls of these United States to shores of Italy, 
Our pussy-footing diplomats rush deep apology, 

To salve Il Duce's feelings, the while they would demean 
That blunt, outspoken devil-dog—Smed Butler, the marine! 


From the walls of old Tientsin that day, when he was felled before 
The Boxer fire and then was saved to live and fight some more, 
He's battled up and down the world with record spotless clean 
And now they'd tear the medals from brave Butler, the marine! 


" Here's health to you and to your corps which you are proud to 
serve, 

In many a strife you've fought for life and never lost your nerve”; 

We're betting on you once again, amid court-martial scenes, 

To trump the Duce of Italy with the Ace of our marines! 


Mr. President, that poem has the right ring to it—the 
American ring. I said the other day I am sick and tired of 
kowtowing to this red-handed tyrant of Italy. The hope of 
the world is for somebody in the United States to tell him 
where to “ head in.” 

I send to the clerk’s desk an article from the Washington 
Daily News of January 31, which I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp, and also a short article from the New York 
Times, in which American patriots of Italian descent de- 
nounce Mussolini as a despot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the ar- 
ticles will be printed in the RECORD. 

The articles are as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, January 31, 1931] 


AFPRONTS oF ITALY TO UNITED STATES FAILED ro BRING APoLOGIES— 
Strason Crrrics RECALL BEATING OF CONSUL AND Fascist ACTIVI- 
TIES WHICH PASSED UNNOTICED 


The American Government's official apology to Mussolini for the 
speech of Smedley Butler has revived discussion here of two epi- 
sodes in our relations with Italy. 

Critics of the State Department's action point out that no for- 
mal apology was ever obtained—or asked for—from Mussolini 
following the brutal beating of an American consul in Italy several 
years ago. And that no formal apology was asked for or obtained 
for the activities of Italian officials, including Ambassador Martino, 
in furthering the organization of the Fascisti among American citi- 
zens in this country a few years ago. 

Although physical violence against the representative of a 
friendly power is considered one of the gravest offenses in interna- 
tional law, there has never been a note of regret or other apology 
eon eee 70 for the attack on Consul Franklin C. Gowan at Leghorn 

May, 1925. 


BEATEN WITH IRON BAR 

Gowan was beaten over the head with an iron bar during a 
Fascist demonstration, being attacked as he walked across the 
public square. His assailant, who had been marching with a crowd 
of demonstrators, left his place in line and began beating Gowan. 

No one came to his assistance, and Gowan walked to the police 
station. He was sent home in the official city ambulance and a 
delegation from the Fascist executive committee called to express 
the regret of the party organization. Later the governor of the 
Province likewise expressed regret, saying orders had been issued 
for arrest of the attacker. There, so far as the record shows, the 
ease has rested. Gowan paid his own doctor bills. Washington 
never entered formal protest. 


ACTIVITIES CAUSED RIOTS 


When Ambassador de Martino and Italian consuls, Mussolini's 
representatives in this country, were active in forming a Fascisti 
league, their activities aroused much criticism. They urged natu- 
ralized Italians to “fight” the dictator's critics in this country. 
Their activities caused riots and bloodshed in cities in this country 
between Italian factions and were publicly condemned by Secre- 
tary Stimson. But there were no official representations to Mus- 
solini. 

Addressing the Itallan Chamber of Commerce of New York in 
March, 1927, De Martino delivered the address which subjected 
him to editorial criticism, Other statements by Mussolini's official 
representatives were assailed as provocative of disorder. 

TELLS ITALIANS THEIR DUTY 

After praising Mussolini’s rule, De Martino said to an audience 
which consisted of many naturalized American citizens of Italian 
extraction: 

“The accomplishment of this program naturally has aroused 
antagonism and enmity, But it is the duty of every good Italian, 
even including those living abroad, to fight for it.” 
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After asserting that Mussolini’s program was a peaceful one, the 
2 sald: 

„Every one of us should oppose the lying emanations entirely 

unauthenticated that are directed against Italy.” 
AN INTOLERABLE THING 

In commenting on the ambassador’s remarks, the New York 
Evening World said: 

“The people of Italy have the right to pa form of government 
they wish. It is none of our business. * * Need an Italian 
here who as an American citizen accepts 3 principles of 
government be denounced as a ‘renegade’ to any form which con- 
tradicts it? It would certainly be an amazing and intolerable 
thing to have ambassadors of foreign governments organizing 
American citizens of their national origin to fight other American 
citizens of the same origin who prefer the American system of 
government.” 

Mussolini himself, it was pointed out at the time, had enunci- 
ated the doctrine that his representatives in this country ad- 
vocated. 

MUST REMAIN ITALIANS 

„My order is,” he had said in setting up overseas branches of 
the Fascisti organization, “ that an Italian citizen must remain an 
Italian citizen, no matter in what land he lives, until the seventh 
generation.” 

Official magazines of the movement here took up the same cry, 
Il Carrocia, exalting Italians to American citizenship. 

“We must preserve for Italy its blood and its citizens, this 
magazine said. To be a citizen of Rome is the highest attain- 
ment, and now, under new Fascisti Italy, the highest honor. How 
could we become so vile as to renounce that citizenship even for 
the citizenship of America?” 


[From the New York Times] 


CALLS MUSSOLINI a Drsror—Arrr-Fascrsr PAPER HERE PROTESTS 
APOLOGY TO PREMIER 


A protest against the apology made by Secretary Stimson on 
behalf of the Government to Premier Mussolini for the statement 
of Gen. Smedley D. Butler was sent yesterday to President Hoover 
by Il Nuovo Mondo, the Italian anti-Fascist daily published here. 
The letter to the President referred to Premier Mussolini as “ the 
most irresponsible despot of our day,” and declared that the 
apology “ will be construed as an insult to millions of red-blooded 
Americans.” 

The letter “heartfelt sympathy for General Butler,“ 
and, while admitting that the general might have been guilty of a 
technical error in “ offending the Duce of Fascism,” said that he 
did not offend the Italian people or the Italian nation.” 

Secretary Adams, by his order of arrest for General Butler, com- 
mitted an act “worthy of a Mussolini,” the protest stated, “ but 
surely not worthy of a democratic government.” 


NAVAL HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION AT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
consider at this time Order of Business 1466, being the bill 
(H. R. 10166) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain public works at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and for other purposes. In asking consent for 
the consideration of the bill I want to couple it with the 
statement that if it shall lead to any debate, or shall be 
objected to by any Senator, I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am advised that this is a 
House bill 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. That it has passed the House without 
opposition and has been unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and has the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Mr. REED. The statement of the Senator is correct. 

Mr. McNARY. And that it is to meet an emergent situa- 
tion. Under those circumstance I have no objection, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator if 
this bill merely authorizes the construction of a naval 
hospital? 

Mr. REED. It authorizes the reconstruction of a hospital 
already there, which is operated in temporary war-time 
buildings, which are entirely inadequate and are really going 
to pieces. 

Mr. GEORGE. The hospital is now being operated? 

Mr. REED. Yes; the hospital is now being operated. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is a naval hospital? 

Mr. REED. It is a naval hospital, and a part of the 
money will be paid out of the naval-hospital fund and not 
out of the Treasury. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is not one of the veterans’ hospitals? 

Mr. REED. No. 


Mr. GEORGE. I do not want veterans’ hospitals to be 
provided for piecemeal. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; I agree with the Senator. We ought 
not to pass bills affecting veterans’ hospitals piecemeal. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I trust that this bill will 
be approved by the Senate. I am particularly pleased that 
the amendment authorizes the employment of local archi- 
tects, and because it is a part of the program to relieve 
unemployment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill which had been reported from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs with amendments. The first amendment 
was, in section 1, page 2, line 1, after the numerals “ $3,000,- 
000 ” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That of the above amounts $200,000 for the purchase 
of land and $100,000 for the buildings, equipment, accessories, 


and appurtenances; in all, $300,000, shall be expended from the 
naval hospital fund. 


So as to make the section read: 

That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to con- 
struct hospital buildings, and to poros equipment, accessories, 
utilities, and appurtenances pertaining thereto, on land already 
8 or hereby authorized to be acquired therefor by pur- 

chase, gift, or otherwise, at or in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
Pa., subject to appropriation hereafter made; the land, if pur- 
chased, to cost not in excess of $200,000; and the buildings, equip- 
ment, accessories, utilities, and appurtenances to cost not in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000: Provided, That of the above amounts $200,000 
for the purchase of land and $100,000 for the 8 2 
ment, accessories, and appurtenances; m all, $300,000, shall 
expended from the naval-hospital fund. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, on page 2, line 9, 
after the word “to,” to strike out “such lands as he may 
deem necessary or desirable for said purpose” and insert 
“any land which may be acquired by gift,” so as to make 
the section read: 

Sec. 2. The of the Navy is hereby authorized to accept 
on behalf of the United States, free from encumbrances and with- 
out cost to the United States, the title in fee simple to any land 
which may be acquired by gift. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 11, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to em- 
ploy, when deemed by him desirable or advantageous, by contract 
or otherwise, outside professional or technical services of persons, 
firms, or corporations, to such extent as he may require for the 
purposes of this act, without reference to the classification act of 
1923, as amended, or to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, in addition to employees otherwise authorized, and 
expenditures for such purpose shall be made from the naval hos- 
pital fund. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ALABAMA ELECTION—-RESOLUTION OF ALABAMA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a few days ago the legisla- 
ture of my State adopted a resolution condemning what they 
called my “sportsmanship.” It may not be known to Sena- 
tors generally that this was clearly a political matter, that 
the resolution was inspired by my political enemies, and 
that every member of the legislature who voted for that 
resolution was in the field in opposition to me in the cam- 
paign which ended on November 4, 1930, when I was over- 
whelmingly elected but when they succeeded, through slick- 
fingered political artists, in stealing the election. 

I simply want to say, Mr. President, inasmuch as reference 
to that resolution has been printed in the Recor, that it is 
very strange that this particular group of legislators were 
silent as the tomb in regard to “sportsmanship” when 27 
inspired members of the State executive committee, a 
bare majority, read me out of the party with which I have 
been affiliated all my life and denied me, a United States 
Senator from Alabama, the chance to run in the party 
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primary. This was done without precedent. To my knowl- 
edge, it is the first time that it has ever happened in any 
State in the Union. 

To use the phraseology of our national pastime, “I offered 
to meet any team or teams that the opposition might place 
on the diamond against me and let the rule of fair play in 
the Democratic league decide which was the victor. But 
they would not do this. They denied my team the right to 
play in the league for whose purity and incorruptibility it 
had fought unceasingly and in which it has so long held a 
prominent place.” This must have seemed very sportsman- 
like to certain Raskob members of the legislature. 

Then the only recourse left for me to defend “ my team’s 
ability and standing was to engage them upon a strange 
diamond according to their specifications and rules.” 

And Mr. President, there were rumors of large sums of 
money being spent to influence the decision of this contest 
and coercion and intimidation were brought to bear to an 
unprecedented degree, such as was the case in the world’s 
series between Chicago and Cincinnati in 1919. The opposi- 
tion used players on their team from other leagues and 
played others whose eligibility was seriously questioned, but 
denied my team the right to play certain players of whose 
eligibility there could be no doubt. Large concerns, corpora- 
tions, and so forth, by whom a number of my players were 
employed, when they were not engaged in playing, threat- 
ened them with the loss of their positions if they played on 
my team or gave my side any encouragement whatever. Talk 
of poor sportsmanship! I had to play under their umpires 
and official scorers and what not. Then, when I objected to 
a number of their notoriously unfair actions, which objec- 
tions were sustained by thousands of spectators, according to 
letters I have received from every part of Alabama, and de- 
manded that an official investigation be made of the contest, 
I am accused of being a poor sport. 

If that is poor sportsmanship, let them make the most 
of it. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of Mr. HOWELL’s 
motion that the Senate proceed to consider Senate bill 3344. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Smith 
Barkley Frazier McGill Smoot 

B George McKellar Steck 

Black Gillette McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Glass McNary Stephens 
Blease Glenn Morrison Swanson 
Bratton 11 Morrow Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Goldsborough Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck Townsend 
Broussard Harris Norris 

Bulkley Harrison Nye 

Capper Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Partridge Wagner 
Carey Hayden Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mass 
Copeland Heflin Pine Walsh, Mont 
Couzens Howell Ransdell Waterman 
Cutting Johnson Reed Watson 
Dale Jones Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Davis Kean Sheppard Williamson 
Deneen Kendrick Shipstead 

Fess 8 Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HOWELL]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let it be stated, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Nebraska 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Order 
of Business 747, Senate bill 3344, supplementing the national 
prohibition act for the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the 
consideration of the bill. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], which 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, beginning in line 24, 
it is proposed to strike out the following language: 

Or a still or apparatus is unlawfully set up or being 
used therein, or intoxicating liquor is unlawfully delivered thereto 
for the purpose of safe, or is unlawfully removed therefrom. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Smith 
Barkley Frazier McGill Smoot 

B George McKellar Steck 

Black Gillett McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Glass McNary Stephens 
Blease Glenn Morrison Swanson 
Bratton Goff Morrow Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Goldsborough Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Norbeck Townsend 
Broussard Hale Norris Trammell 
Bulkley Nye dings 
Capper Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Partridge Wagner 
Carey Hayden Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mass 
Copeland Heflin Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Howell Ransdell Waterman 
Cutting Johnson Reed Watson 
Dale Jones Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Davis Sheppard Williamson 
Deneen Kendrick Shipstead 

Fess Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, when this bill was under 
consideration a few days ago it was practically understood 
by the Members of the Senate that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wistonsin would be adopted, to be 
followed by an amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram], which would accomplish the same 
purpose probably in a better and more expeditious way. 

The Senator from Idaho is not here; and I am wondering 
if the Senator from Nebraska is prepared to offer the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Idaho had proposed, in the 
event this amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, inasmuch as 
its adoption will clear the way for an amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Idaho. 

The Senator from Idaho is not here at present, but I have 
the amendment which he worked out and proposed at that 
time but was unable to have considered, as a point of order 


was made against it. Therefore, as I said, I am willing that 


the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin shall be 
adopted to clear the way for the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in the absence of the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, line 24, after the 
word “sale,” insert the words “manufacture for sale or 
storage for sale,” so that it will read: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale, 
manufacture for sale, or storage for sale, of intoxicating liquor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
want to call attention to the fact that this amendment 
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would not accomplish what is claimed. If liquor is manu- 
factured for sale, it is possessed for sale, of course. If it is 
stored for sale, it is possessed for sale, of course. So that 
this language does not extend the power to obtain search 
warrants as liquor for sale implies possession. 

I have no special objection to the amendment. The law 
as it is at present permits exactly what this additional lan- 
guage would permit, but I might say that it would engraft 
upon the present law additional words, additional phrase- 
ology, which might satisfy the prohibitionists who want to 
enforce the prohibition law and make it possible for him to 
say that he had voted for some additional legislation that 
was going to aid in the enforcement of prohibition. 

I have no objection to a man having that motive; it is 
perfectly proper, and I am not criticizing it. I am simply 
pointing out the plain fact that “ possession for sale” is an 
all-inclusive term, and is the language used in the Volstead 
Act by implication. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator’s point is well taken. 
But may I suggest that the language of the amendment of 
the Senator from Idaho is that it shall be unlawful to have 
liquor stored for sale? This occurs to me; if liquor is 
detected in a house, how is one going to know, as a matter 
of fact, whether it has been stored for sale or stored for 
home consumption? The whole purpose of the Blaine 
amendment will be defeated if the Borah amendment is 
adopted, because it provides that it shall be unlawful to have 
liquor stored in one’s possession for sale. If it is stored in 
one’s possession, who is to determine whether it is for sale 
or whether it is for use in the home? An officer could go in 
under cover of a search warrant and get any liquor and 
claim that it was stored for sale, because the only man who 
would know whether it was stored for sale or otherwise 
would be the man who possessed it, and he could not be 
compelled to testify against himself. 

Mr. BLAINE, Mr. President, my own view is that liquor 
possessed for sale must be stored, and therefore possession 
for sale is just as effective in enforcement as to provide 
against storage for sale or manufacture for sale. 

There is one matter to which I ought to call the attention 
of the Senate, and that is that this language is going to 
interfere very materially with the California wine-grape 
industry and we are going to have the delightful situation 
of a former Assistant Attorney General being placed in a 
very embarrassing position with her clients. I think it is 
unfortunate to bring about that embarrassment to that very 
gracious lady. If this language is put into the law there 
will be interference with this very important industry, which 
is now being carried on in the State of California under the 
approval of the Government of the United States and of the 
Federal Farm Board. 

The wine which is made out of wine-grape concentrate is 
very potent wine. I have a letter from a very prominent 
citizen of the State of California who knows something 
about this wine-grape concentrate, and he elucidates this 
proposition. I will not take the liberty of using a very large 
portion of the letter at this time, but I call attention to this 
fact. He says: 

Incidentally, let me add that wines with 21 per cent alcohol can 
be made from the wine-grape concentrate, while only 10 to 13 per 
cent wine can be made from unconcentrated wine-grape juice 
without fortification. 

Mr. President, it seems to me we are making more or less 
of a gesture; that, after all, it is not going to be considered 
very seriously. It may embarrass the Federal Farm Board 
and probably will embarrass the Attorney General’s depart- 
ment; it surely will embarrass the prohibition department, 
because when is included the language “ manufactured for 
sale the only possible application that language can have 
in the practical affairs of prohibition and its enforcement 
will be to outlaw the wine-grape concentrate, for that is a 
potent concentrate, capable of fermentation to the point of 
becoming a wine containing 21 per cent alcohol. 
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I am not especially interested in that; I am not concerned 
very much about it, but I thought the Senate ought to be 
advised of the possibility of destroying a great industry 
which has been approved by the Anti-Saloon League, the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and some other pro- 
hibition organizations. I do not urge that it is inadvisable 
from my own viewpoint of prohibition, because I am quite 
convinced that people are going ahead and make their wine 
and make their beer, and others will manufacture something 
more potent than either one of them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Without the language inserted by the 
Borah amendment, would it not be necessary to prove an 
actual sale, while the manufacture for sale, or the storage 
for sale, might not be punishable without the inclusion of 
this language? For instance, a man might manufacture 
intoxicating liquor in his home, not for sale on the premises, 
but it might be removed to some other place for sale, and | 
yet without this language one could not obtain a search 
warrant if a man were using his house for the illegal manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquor for sale anywhere. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator’s statement may be perfectly 
clear to him, but the words “ possession for sale” cover 
identically the same powers and the same possibilities. A 
person may possess liquor for sale, but not sell it on the 
premises; it may be conveyed to some other place. How- 
ever, that liquor was possessed for sale, and the only thing 
that stood between the liquor and the sale was the matter 
of transporting it to some other place, that is all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My point is that without the language 
inserted by the Borah amendment a search warrant could 
only be obtained in the case of an actual sale. No matter 
how much might be manufactured in the domicile for the 
purpose of selling it somewhere, or how much might be 
stored there for the purpose of distribution elsewhere to be 
sold, although the sale might not actually occur on the 
premises, one could not obtain a search warrant. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it is not my opinion that 
sale must be proved at all. My view is that it is the pur- 
pose that is the test. If it is stored for the purpose of sale, 
or if it is possessed for the purpose of sale, or if it is manu- 
factured for the purpose of sale, it is the purpose which 
must be proven. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But without this language you can not 
include in any application for a search warrant any state- 
ment or evidence that liquor is being manufactured for 
sale or is being stored for sale. The Senator uses the word 
“ possession.” I do not recall in this section anywhere the 
use of the word “ possession.” So that it seems to me his 
illustration is not quite apt. 

I am satisfied the Senator from Wisconsin would not de- 
sire to distinguish between an actual sale in a private home 
in violation of the law and the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor for sale in violation of the law, the difference being 
that the sale would have to occur on the premises, but the 
manufacture might be carried on on the premises and the 
sale occur somewhere else. Of course, wherever it did 
occur it would be in violation of the law. But under the 
language of section 10, without this amendment a search 
warrant could not be obtained no matter how much liquor 
a man might be manufacturing for the purpose of selling 
it later. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. By way of stating my own position, as 
I understand this amendment, I might say that I am not 
opposed to the issuance of a search warrant where liquor 
is being manufactured for sale. It occurred to me, however, 
with the words in the amendment covering the case where 
liquor is being stored for sale, if a quart of liquor were 
found in a home how would you know whether that liquor 
was stored there for sale or whether it was stored there 
for personal consumption? 
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If the Senator from Wisconsin will.be so kind as to yield 
to me a little of his time, may I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska to explain how the amendment would work if a man 
were detected in the possession of a gallon of whisky in his 
home? Would it be storage for sale or would it be storage 
not for sale? How would you know when it was storage 
for sale? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield? 

Mr. BLAINE, I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. In order to secure a search warrant it is 
necessary to appear before a magistrate, and before that 
magistrate to present a showing of the probable cause for 
believing that there is liquor stored in a private dwelling 
for sale. If probable cause were shown to the satisfaction 
of a magistrate, and if, after an examination of the party 
making the affidavit, the magistrate should deem that there 
was good and sufficient reason for believing liquor was 
stored for sale in the particular apartment or dwelling, then 
the magistrate would issue a search warrant, but only upon 
probable cause. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator’s explanation, while 
feasible from the standpoint of immediate disposition of the 
amendment, is not practical. May I point out to him that an 
overzealous prohibition agent could very easily go before 
any magistrate and say that such and such person possessed 
a gallon of liquor and make affidavit that he believed the 
liquor was being stored for future sale, whereupon a search 
warrant would issue, the home would be invaded, the liquor 
would be taken, and the man would have no redress at all 
because, it occurs to me, the only way to find out whether 
liquor is or is not being stored for sale is to ascertain from 
the man who owns it or who has it stored. There is no 
police officer who would know whether it was for sale or not 
for sale. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the exercise of discretion in the 
administration of such a provision, assuming, of course, 
that it is in charge of somebody who has reason and dis- 
cretion, would it not turn considerably upon the circum- 
stances surrounding the movements or activities of the per- 
son in charge of the liquor? If there was no evidence that 
there had been any attempt to sell, the mere fact that a 
small quantity of liquor would be found in a private dwell- 
ing would offer no proof, of course, that it was there for 
sale. There would have to be other circumstances show- 
ing solicitation or effort to sell, or constant going in and out 
of persons suspected of a desire to purchase. The mere 
fact that a gallon might be found would be no proof that 
it was there for sale. Would not the circumstances sur- 
rounding the home have to be taken into consideration, not 
only by the officer applying for the warrant but by the 
magistrate, in order to find probable ground that it was 
there for sale? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the reasoning of the Senator from 
Kentucky is excellent, but he ought to incorporate it in the 
amendment and not leave it to the whim or caprice of some 
officer. If the Senator were to incorporate such language as 
that in the amendment, that would be one thing; but the 
Senator reads into the amendment that which the amerid- 
ment does not contain. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that a man has a gallon of 
whisky and the prohibition agent wanted to search his home, 
there is not a man in the Senate who would deny that a 
prohibition agent could get a search warrant simply by 
making oath that he believes that John Brown has a gallon 
of liquor in his cupboard and that he is storing it there for 
ultimate sale. After the prohibition agent raids the house 
and gets the liquor, what good does it do if John Brown 
proves that he did not have the liquor stored there for sale? 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] and I are willing 
that there should be granted the right to issue search war- 
rants for manufacture, for sale, or where sale of liquor 
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actually takes place; but I think to leave this great big gap 
permitting an officer to enter into one’s house and go all 
through it simply because he believes there is liquor stored 
there for sale, is to defeat the whole purpose of the Blaine 
amendment and leave every home in Washington open to 
9 8 8 whenever any zealous prohibition agent wants to go 

Mr. HOWELL and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield; and if so, to whom? i 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield first to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. In the State which the Senator from 
Maryland represents in part, right across the border line in 
Chevy Chase, Montgomery County, Md., a prohibition agent 
can secure a warrant for search now: There is an invisible 
line between Washington, D. C., and Montgomery County, 
Md. Cross that line and that law is in effect. Cross the 
Potomac River into Virginia and a similar law is in effect. 
Has the Senator from Maryland discovered any abuses, for 
instance, in Montgomery County, Md.? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator allow me to answer the 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Maryland for that purpose? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I say to the Senator that I do not 
like to talk too much about affairs in my own State, because 
I do not want to appear to be too proud of them; but we 
have a general policy in Maryland, which has been carried 
out ever since I knew anything about politics, of giving to 
each community in the State, namely, each county, the kind 
of liquor law which the representatives of the people in that 
county want that county to have. That is the reason why 
the law in Montgomery County, although I have not read 
the law recently, is no doubt drawn in that form. 

If the Senator wants to be perfectly consistent in the ap- 
plication of that policy, why not give to the people of the 
District of Columbia the kind of liquor law that they want 
rather than the kind of liquor law that he wants them to 
have? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator is avoiding the question en- 
tirely. What abuses have arisen in Montgomery County, 
Md., under the law that exists there? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will examine into that law 
he will find that he can not get a search warrant in the State 
of Maryland “ for storage for sale.” 

Mr. HOWELL. An officer can get a search warrant in 
Montgomery County for possession. for sale merely. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. A warrant can be procured on evidence of 
possession. One does not have to know that it is a storage 
warehouse. But I am wondering why the Senator is not 
willing that we should reach the bootlegger who finds a 
sanctuary here in Washington. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am willing that we should, and I have 
not opposed that proposal. 

Mr. HOWELL. If it is good for Chevy Chase, Md., or 
Montgomery County, Md., why should we not have it here in 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I say to the Senator from Nebraska, 
if the Senator from Wisconsin will permit me further to 
interrupt him, that I think we have a pretty good set of laws 
in Maryland, but I for one would not want to subscribe to 
the philosophy contained in every county statute in my 
State. Some of them are 300 years old. For instance, we 
have laws on our statute books to-day which would prevent 
a citizen from buying 5 cents worth of ice on Sunday, under 
which he could not buy any milk on Sunday, and under 
which he could not buy a newspaper on Sunday. There are 
laws in Maryland to-day, the old blue laws, which are not 
enforced, but they are on the statute books nevertheless. 
The Senator does not want me, I hope, to subscribe to every 
kind of “ tomfool” law we have in my State or any other 
State. The question is not what we have in Maryland, but 
what is right. That is the question here. What is right 
and what is fair. Are not the voteless citizens of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia entitled to be safe and secure in their 
homes and not be subject to excursions and incursions 
therein by agents on the outside who know nothing about 
the philosophy that a man’s home is his castle and he ought 
to be secure there as long as he does not interfere with the 
rights of others. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLAINE. I will yield in just a moment. I think, due 
to the use of certain language, I have caused a confusion in 
the mind of the Senator from Kentucky. I referred to the 
phrase possession for sale as all inclusive. That includes 
manufacture for sale or storage purposes. I did not 
mean 

Mr. BARKLEY. Where is that language? 

Mr. BLAINE. I hope the Senator will permit me to finish 
my statement. I did not mean to imply that such language 
was in the Volstead Act. I did mean to imply, however, 
that the Volstead Act covers all of the various items—manu- 
facture for sale, possession for sale, storage for sale. I want 
to read that language in the Volstead Act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator contend the Volstead 
Act applies to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me finish this statement first. I do 
not want my statement disjointed too much. The Volstead 
Act provides: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling oc- 


cupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale of 
intoxicating liquor. 


That would be the exact language of the Howell bill after 
the adoption of my amendment, but what I am contending is 
that there can be no sale of liquor without possession and 
there must be possession of the thing to be delivered. 
Therefore possession of liquor for sale is all inclusive as to 
manufacturing for sale and storage for sale. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
now? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course the Volstead Act is a general 
act applying to the whole United States. It would apply to 
the District of Columbia in so far as repeal of the Shep- 
pard Act is concerned, which was passed just prior to that 
time. But that provision, as I understand it, has refer- 
ence to actual violation of the law by having possession for 
sale. Does the section from which the Senator read apply 
to search warrants under the Volstead Act? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; it applies to search warrants. I read 
from section 25. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can not the Senator visualize a situation 
of this kind if we do not include storage for sale” in the 
provision? We could obtain a search warrant for an actual 
sale in a private dwelling under the language of the bill. 
We could obtain a search warrant for actual manufacture in 
a private dwelling under the bill. But if we strike out the 
words “storage for sale” would it not make it possible to 
have liquor manufactured unlawfully in one place, and if no 
search warrant were obtained while it was in process of 
manufacture, it could thereafter be removed to another pri- 
vate dwelling where it was not manufactured, and there it 
would be free from a search warrant unless we proved an 
actual sale having taken place. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not agree with that conclusion, but if 
that were to be the conclusion I would have strenuous objec- 
tions to that method of enforcement, because, as the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrves] has asserted time and time 
again, that would permit the prohibition agents to search 
any home upon a mere suspicion that the home wine maker 
was storing the wine for sale. I am opposed to the breaking 
down of the constitutional amendment, which provides for 
the protection of the home. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess King Shortridge 
Barkley Fletcher La Follette Smith 
Bingham Frazier McGill Smoot 

Black George McKellar Steck 

Blaine Gillett McMaster Steiwer 
Blease Glass McNary Stephens 
Borah Glenn Morrison Swanson 
Bratton Goff Morrow Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Goldsborough Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck Townsend 
Broussard Harris Norris 

Bulkley Harrison Nye Tydings 
Capper Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Partridge Wagner 
Carey Hayden Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Heflin Pine Walsh, Mont, 
Couzens Howell Ransdell Waterman 
Cutting Johnson Watson 

Dale Jones Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Davis Kean Sheppard Williamson 
Deneen Kendrick Shipstead 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


RELIEF OF DROUGHT SUFFERERS 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to take a few mo- 
ments away from the consideration of the pending bill 
briefly to discuss another matter. 

The newspapers this morning were crowded with inter- 
views from Members of the House of Representatives in 
regard to measures which the Senate has passed for the 
relief of drought sufferers throughout some 21 States. The 
tone in which those interviews is couched and the manner 
in which Members express themselves seem to indicate that 
the Senate has violated some fundamental principle, that 
it has acted contrary to some well-established tradition, and 
that so vital is this principle which has been discovered 
that it is said there can be no compromise in regard to it. 

Mr. President, so far as the drought regions are concerned, 
no new principle is presented to the American people; there 
is no new principle involved; there is no precedent to be 
established. Everyone concedes that the conditions in the 
South are due to what we are prone to call “an act of God.” 
The people of those 21 States, which are mostly located in 
the South, have been visited by a drought which has been 
as devastating, as cruel, and as remorseless as a flood or an 
earthquake. I undertake to say that the American people 
have never hesitated at any time in their history, whether 
such visitations were in our own country or in foreign coun- 
tries, to take money from the Treasury of the United States 
with which to care for those who were afflicted. We are 
simply proposing to deal with a condition which again and 
again has been presented to the Congress of the United 
States when an affliction has been visited upon our people 
or upon a foreign people through some cataclysm of nature 
in a way which rendered it impossible for them to retrieve 
their condition. 

To my mind it is no less than intellectual dishonesty to 
claim that should Congress make an appropriation to relieve 
the conditions in those States in which distress and suffering 
are appalling it would be considered as a precedent for estab- 
lishing a dole system. When before in the history of the 
Congress of the United States, when there has been a fire or 
a flood or an earthquake, has there been talk about estab- 
lishing a dole? In no sense does the suggestion as to a dole 
system apply. It has never been regarded as having any 
application, and it has no application now. 

When a drought occurred in the Volga Valley in Russia 
we appropriated money to take care of those there in dis- 
tress. When drought has occurred in the Mississippi Valley 
we propose to make another appropriation to take care of 
the sufferers from that situation. Does anybody believe that 
those proud, self-reliant American citizens would ask for a 
dollar from the Treasury of the United States one moment 
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after their affliction had departed? I doubt if out of the 
million and a half people who are afflicted by reason of the 
drought there is a single man or woman who has ever asked 
a favor of the Government of the United States. If condi- 
tions were restored and nature should smile upon them 
again, and they should be able to take care of their own— 
feed and clothe their own—how happy they would be to be 
relieved of the humiliation of going to the Government for 
help! 

Let me read a single paragraph from the statement made 
by one of the Red Cross workers of the South: 

In Tennessee a woman field worker, visiting the home of a 
widow and four small children, found their rations reduced to a 
dish of rancid grease and some soured meal. The mother was 
just about to cook some johnnycake made of this. The chil- 
dren were emaciated in the extreme. 
nae eiad why haven't you asked for help?” the Red Cross worker 

well. all of our neighbors about here are in this same condi- 
tion,” the mother said. We have all helped each other out, but 
I guess we have done about everything we can; we will have to 
have some help.” 

Imagine this mother in the condition in which she found 
herself and her family, too proud, too self-reliant to ask for 
help. Rather would she herself suffer and see her children 
suffer. Yet we are told that if we feed that woman and 
feed those children we will undermine her initiative and 
destroy her self-reliance so that she will no longer be a fit 
citizen of the United States. Does anybody believe so2 
It is a cowardly imputation, conceived for a wholly different 
purpose by those who are accusing us of proposing to estab- 
lish a dole. Here was a woman who was being fed in a way 
that no one would feed his dog; aye, even if a stray cur 
should come within one’s yard he would feed it better than 
this woman and these children were being fed. Yet we are 
told that the Red Cross is sufficiently taking care of the 
situation. 

I have no criticism for the Red Cross, but I do say, without 
any hesitancy whatever, that it is not meeting the situation. 
American citizens, by reason of this “act of God,” are 
hungry, are on the verge of starvation, and, in my opinion, 
there is no way to relieve them except through the Congress 
of the United States. 

Why do we hesitate? What is there about this situation 
that is unusual? We have plenty of precedents. Will any 
Senator rise here and dispute the fact that there are prece- 
dents to be found throughout the whole history of the Con- 
gress? Have we never before relieved people from such 
conditions? And have we termed our action the bestowal 
of a dole? 

But it is said, as illustration, that England established the 
dole system, and England can not get rid of it. 

England can not get rid of the dole system because she 
can not get rid of the economic conditions which super- 
induced the dole. England is not feeding men because they 
refuse to work. England is feeding men because they have 
not any work to do. Let the work come, let normal eco- 
nomic conditions be restored, let the people have an oppor- 
tunity to get their old jobs, and the Parliament will end the 
dole system in England with the consent of those who have 
been receiving it. 

We underestimate the character, the intelligence, and the 
patriotism of the people of England and our own people. 
They are not dole gatherers. They never have been; and if 
relieving them from the affliction which has been visited 
upon them would have any effect at all, it would be rather 
to encourage them in the future to guard against the repe- 
tition of such a calamity. They show such humility, they 
are made ashamed when even asked to receive help. 

We are told in the morning papers that this matter in- 
volves a great principle, and that there must be no sur- 
render. 

So far as I am individually concerned, I am willing to 
regard it as a matter of principle. I am willing to accept 
the challenge. I am willing to take it to the American 
people. I want to know whether this Government will take 
care of its citizens when they have been grievously afflicted 
by an act of God. I am perfectly willing, if those in charge 
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of this matter and if a majority of the Senate is willing to 
do the same thing, to say that not another appropriation 
bill shall pass this body until the hungry are fed, until the 
sick are taken care of, until the Government of the United 
States has met its obligations to its diseased and hungry 
citizens. [Applause on the floor and in the galleries.] 

The spokesman for the body at the other end of the 
Capitol says: 

The House does not desire an extra session of Congress. There 
is not the slightest need for an extra session so far as the public 
interests are concerned. There is no legitimate excuse for an extra 
session. The country should be saved from an extra session. 

Certainly it should, if an extra session has no better con- 
ception of the fundamental principles of humanity than 
there apparently is in this instance. 

Then, said he— 


There is no proper place for compromise— 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, I disagree with this spokesman about the 
extra session also. For myself, I think we ought to have one. 
As I have said many times, I have not been disposed to take 
advantage of what we call the right of unlimited debate 
here to force an extra session; but, now that the challenge 
has been thrown down, I am perfectly willing to accept an 
extra session, though not the reason for an extra session as 
given by the leader at the other end of the Capitol. Let us 
have it. Let us stay right here until we have taken care of 
the people who are suffering. 

Mr. President, I would not complain if I thought that 
those who are in need were being taken care of. I know 
they are not. The report of the Red Cross itself shows that 
they are not. They are upon the ragged edge of starvation. 
Disease is already beginning to undermine the children’s 
health, and they are not being taken care of because, I will 
assume, the Red Cross has not the means to take care of 
them. To take care of people in 21 States—a million and 
a half people, and five to six million unemployed—with from 
eight to ten million dollars is an absurdity. You may give 
them 40 cents a week; you may give them enough to keep 
death from actually visiting them while you are present, but 
their health is gone, their physical stamina has been under- 
mined, their capacity for the discharge of the duties of 
American citizenship has been challenged—and that is not 
taking care of American citizens. 

Mr. President, speaking for myself, J accept the challenge 
of the gentleman at the other end of the Capitol. Let us 
have it out. I do not propose, as a member of this body, to 
surrender upon that principle. I do not propose to accept 
the implication and the slur. We will either feed these 
people or we will stay here and tell the American people 
why we do not feed them. 


“HIGH FINANCE VERSUS HEROISM ” 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I ask leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a splendid editorial appearing in the 
Tampa (Fla.) Morning Tribune on January 30, entitled 
“High Finance Versus Heroism.” I would like this matter 
to follow the remarks of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boraw]. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp after the remarks of the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Boram], and it is as follows: 


HIGH FINANCE VERSUS HEROISM 


Secretary Mellon, who habitually thinks in terms of big business, 
objects to immediate payment of the bonus on economic grounds. 
He declares that the cash-payment plan would have serious effect 
on public credit and “greatly disturb world equilibrium.” Bonds 
to the extent of three and a half billions could not be sold now, 
he says, except on hard terms, which would “completely dis- 
organize the Government and other security markets.” Capital 
values would be destroyed, the bond market closed to other 
securities, and the world market for foreign securities ruined. 
The Secretary adds that “it is a plan for unmitigated inflation.” 

Mr. Mellon's gloomy picture of the consequences of the Nation 
paying its debt to its former soldiers now, instead of deferring that 
payment far beyond the period when the beneficiaries greatly need 
it, is overdrawn, through the Secretary’s zeal to protect the big 
financiers. The immediate effect of a full cash or a part cash 
payment in stimulating business throughout the country, in reliev- 
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Ang individual and community financial stringency, would, we are 
sure, offset any serious damage to the sacrosanct interests of 
Wall Street. 

The truth is that all of this service compensation should come 
from our former allies, in the form of repayment of the billions 
which this country loaned them for war purposes. We loaned 
those nations our men and our money. Many of the former loans 
could not be repaid, because they were represented only by the 
dead bodies of our soldiers, fallen on foreign fields—they could 
not “come back.” Much of the money loan has been reduced, 
canceled, or repudiated to the extent that we will get only a 
fraction of it back. The Nation has assumed the obligation of 
compensation, as far as that is humanly ble, to the men who 
offered their all in its service. Our indulgence toward those for- 
eign debtors, in a matter of mere money, is no excuse for defer- 
ring the obligation to our own men in a matter of blood and 
agony and sacrifice. 

The effect on capital values and security markets and high 
finance, which appears to be Mr. Mellon’s sole consideration, is 
not to be compared with the effect already felt by those who are 
daily paying the penalties of their patriotism. 


PROHIBITION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3344) 
supplementing the national prohibition act for the District of 
Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL] 
on behalf of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]. 

Mr. KING. I ask to have the amendment stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, line 24, after the word 
“sale,” it is proposed to insert manufacture for sale or 
storage for sale,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale, 
manufacture for sale, or storage for sale of intoxicating liquor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I should like to offer an 
amendment to the amendment. I move to strike out the 
words “or storage for sale.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maryland to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL] 
on behalf of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the words “storage for 
sale” should not be stricken out. The purpose of this 
amendment is just one, and that is to reach the bootlegger 
who makes a storage warehouse of a private dwelling. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska a question. I ask the Senator why he deemed 
it necessary to abandon or enlarge or restrict—I am not sure 
what the amendment does in that respect—the provisions of 
the Volstead Act with respect to search and seizure. Owing 
to committee work, I have been detained from the Chamber 
during most of the discussion upon this bill, and I am not 
clear as to all of its provisions. 

The Volstead Act, enacted after careful consideration by 
both Houses—and of course after careful consideration by 
Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, the able representative and attorney 
for the Anti-Saloon League—contains a provision for search 
and seizure that was deemed adequate to meet all conditions. 
Why should the Senator depart from that well-considered 
legislation and introduce new elements or new provisions? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Volstead Act was de- 
signed to supplement the local prohibition acts throughout 
the country. It was not designed to cover the whole situa- 
tion. There are five political subdivisions of the United 
States that have repealed their local laws respecting pro- 
hibition, and one of those is the District of Columbia. In 
order that the law may be properly enforced in the District 
of Columbia it is necessary not merely to have the Vol- 
stead Act but also to have police regulations. This is a 
police regulation designed to meet the situation that exists 
in the District of Columbia, and was in effect prior to the 
repeal of the Sheppard Act. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I may not quite comprehend 
the position of the Senator. Even if this is intended to 
supplement the Volstead Act, and devolves upon the Dis- 
trict of Columbia certain responsibilities connected with 
its enforcement, the provision in the Volstead Act for search 
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and seizure was adequate for the Federal Government, why 
is it not adequate for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HOWELL. For the same reason that the Volstead 
Act is not adequate for the State of Utah. A search war- 
rant can be obtained in the State of Utah for manufacture, 
for sale, and for possession. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator contend that the provisions 
in the Volstead Act for search and seizure are not suffi- 
ciently broad? 

Mr. HOWELL. The provisions for search and seizure in 
the Volstead Act are not sufficiently broad. It provides that 
a search warrant can be secured for a private dwelling only 
in case it can be proved that a sale has been made on the 
premises. In Utah, as the Senator knows, a private dwell- 
ing that is used for the storage and manufacture of liquor 
can not be searched under such circumstances. Therefore 
in Utah there is a law that permits a search warrant to 
be obtained for the manufacture, the possession, and the 
sale of liquor. 

Mr. KING. Then, the Senator contends that this gives 
additional grounds for search and seizure to those provided 
in the Volstead Act? 

Mr. HOWELL. It does. 

Mr. KING. And the Senator is not satisfied with the 
provisions of the Volstead Act? 

Mr. HOWELL. No; because the provisions in force in 
Montgomery County and Prince Georges County and in 
Virginia cover the situation; but through the repeal of the 
Sheppard Act the situation is not covered here, and this is a 
local provision to meet a situation with which we are con- 
fronted in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I hope the amendment of 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] to the amend- 
ment will be voted down. 

The amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Barne] was accepted and the amendment devised by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] and offered by him was 
presented in a genuine spirit of compromise of the entire 
matter. I trust, therefore, that the Borah amendment will 
be accepted in its entirety. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I understood from the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Maryland that it takes out the particular 
feature of the amendment of the Senator from Idaho that is 
desired to cover the case where there is storage of liquor but 
it is sold from another point. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I rise to request that the 
Secretary read the paragraph containing the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska on behalf of the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. BORAH]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The junior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Howett] offered for the senior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Boran] the following amendment: 

On page 5, line 24, after the word “ sale,” insert “ manu- 
facture for sale or storage for sale,” so that, if amended, it 
will read: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling occu- 
pied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale, manu- 
facture for sale, or storage for sale of intoxicating liquors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrxcs] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Maryland be stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, The Senator from Maryland proposes 
to strike from the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] the words “or storage for sale.“ 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, may I ask the clerk to 
read, starting with line 22, as the law would be if my amend- 
ment were adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
occupied as such unless it is being used for the unlawful sale or 
manufacture for sale of intoxicating liquor— 


And so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maryland to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe ut] for the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I gave notice of an amend- 
ment which I desire to offer on page 11. I would like to 
have the amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Missouri offers an 
amendment, on page 11, to strike out lines 4 to 14, inclusive, 
and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sec. 15 (a) In the District of Columbia no one but a physician 
holding a permit to prescribe liquor shall issue any prescription 
for liquor. And no physician shall prescribe liquor unless after 
careful physical examination of the person for whose use such 
prescription is sought, or if such examination is found imprac- 
ticable, then upon the best information obtainable, he in good 
faith believes that the use of such liquor as a medicine by such 
person is necessary and will afford relief to him from some known 
ailment. No prescription shall be filled more than once. Any 
pharmacist filling a prescription shall at the time indorse upon 
it over his own signature the word “canceled,” together with the 
date when the liquor was delivered, and then make the same a 
part of the record that he is required to k as herein provided. 

(b) Every physician in the District of umbia who issues a 

ption for liquor shall keep a record, alphabetically arranged 
in a book prescribed by the Attorney General and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, which shall show the date of issue, amount pre- 
scribed, to whom issued, the purpose or ailment for which it is to 
be used and directions for use, stating the amount and frequency 
of the dose; but no physician shall be called upon to file any 
statement for the public records of any such ailment or to keep 
his records in such a way as to lead to the disclosure of any such 
ailment, except as he may be lawfully required (1) to make such 
disclosure in any court or in the course of a hearing under au- 
thority of section 9, Title II, of the national prohibition act, or 
(2) to make such disclosure to any duly qualified person engaged 
in the execution or enforcement of such act or any act supple- 
men thereto. 
(c) In the District of Columbia only spirituous and vinous 
liquor may be prescribed for medicinal purposes, and all permits 
to prescribe and prescriptions for any other liquor shall be void. 
But this provision shall not be construed to limit the sale of any 
article the manufacture of which is authorized under section 4, 
Title II, of the national prohibition act. 

(d) After the effective date of this act section 7 of the national 
prohibition act and the first paragraph of section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act supplemental to the national prohibition act,” 
approved November 23, 1921, shall not apply in the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, the Wickersham Commission 
divided on many subjects. Some of its members were what 
might be called very wet, others dry, others moderate. But 
on one subject all of the commission were united. Strange 
as it may seem, they unanimously reported a recommenda- 
tion for a change in the Volstead Act where it applied to the 
physician. This is part of their statement: 


We are satisfied in several particulars the causes of resent- 
ment on the part of the medical profession operate against a 
favorable public opinion to such an extent as to outweigh the 
advantages to enforcement. 

We recommend: (1) Abolition of the statutory fixing of the 
amount which may be prescribed and the number of prescrip- 
tions; (2) abolition of the requirements of specifying the ailment 
for which liquor is prescribed upon a blank to go into the public 
files of the supervisor of 1 leaving this matter appear on 
the physician’s own records and accessible to the inspector; (3) 
leaving as much as possible to regulations rather than fixing 
details by statute, and reliance upon cooperation of the Bureau 
of Industrial Alcohol with medical associations, National and 
State, in the same manner in which the bureau cooperates with 
distillers and with trade associations. 
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Mr. President, this amendment complies with that recom- 
mendation. 

There are in the United States 168,000 licensed physicians. 
Under the present law a doctor who issues over a certain 
limited number of prescriptions for spirituous liquor is pre- 
sumed to be guilty until he convinces the commissioner that 
he is innocent. 

The limit of 100 prescriptions makes it possible for a “ boot- 
leg” doctor to issue 100 “ bootlegger ” prescriptions, which 
he knows are for beverage and not for medicinal purposes, 
and he will be protected to this extent and be given im- 
munity from punishment, although he may have in effect 
committed 100 crimes. 

An honorable and conscientious physician may issue 101 
prescriptions, each one given as the result of his scientific 
belief that it will benefit a patient and not one given for 
beverage purposes, and he would become a criminal. Crime 
should not depend upon the number of commissions, but 
upon the intent with which one single act is done. Is a 
thief to be immune from punishment because he commits 
100 thefts and punished only when he exceeds that number 
of violations and steals the hundred and first time? 

All Anglo-Saxon precedent is set aside. All the accepted 
American theory of law is reversed, and the abhorrent doc- 
trine is applied to the physician of being a criminal because 
he exercises his individual professional judgment in the 
administration of certain medicines. 

When he exercises this judgment, who determines his 
guilt? Not a judge and jury, but a commissioner, who may 
be as ignorant of medicine as a cow is of astronomy; who 
may never have read a law book in his life; who may have 
the personal conviction that alcohol is a poison, and that any 
physician who prescribes it in any form is a criminal. 

The bootlegger has his opportunity in court. He has his 
opportunity to be heard before a jury. But the doctor, the 
physician, the trained man, the man who comes to your 
home and to my home to relieve suffering and distress, is 
left at the mercy of a commissioner, who may determine for 
himself exactly what the physician should do. 

One physician may not issue 1 prescription in a year, 
another may issue 500 in a month, and both be scrupulously 
honest. Another physician may issue only 5 prescriptions 
and be guilty because he knew all 5 were for beverage 
purposes, 

There are 168,000 licensed physicians. Under the law 
each may be entitled to issue 100 prescriptions every 90 days. 
This would mean that 16,800,000 “ bootlegger ” prescriptions 
could be issued every three months. In a year’s time physi- 
cians—if they were all bootleggers could issue prescrip- 
tions for 67,200,000 pints of whisky. 

The commissioner is given the power to pass upon the 
cases and the medicine of 168,000 doctors, who have charge 
of the health of 122,000,000 people. In no other place in 
Anglo-Saxon law in either England or America is such 
power deposited in the keeping of any one official. 

One of the oldest, most necessary, most highly intellectual 
professions in the world is that of the physician. Probably 
next to religious teachers and doctors of divine law he is 
closest to the people. From his intimate contact and asso- 
ciation in the household from the time of birth until death, 
he becomes not only a mere preserver of life but the close 
confident of the family. His duty begins even before birth 
itself. His advice and consultation are required before a 
child is born, and when death comes he gives consolation to 
the bereaved. It is his fingers that close the sightless eyes 
and by his certificate he issues for society the official state- 
ment of death. 

Anglo-Saxon law early recognized the confidential com- 
munication between husband and wife, which common law 
protects in suits at law and in prosecutions for crime. And, 
recognizing the close relationship which the physician bears 
to the family, it has extended this legal protection to family 
communications made to him. 

The physician requires long educational preparation in 
academic schools, some four years in colleges of medicine, 
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frequently supplemented by studies in foreign countries and 
added to by hospital. training. X 

To these long years of preparation, experience and study 
he has through his various city, State, and National asso- 
ciations, added strict rules of ethics. They are as severe as 
those adopted by the associations whose members are en- 
gaged in the practice of the law. They are guarded with 
zealous care by the vast majority of the members of this 
profession. 

It must be admitted that there is a small number of physi- 
cians who are violating the law and selling prescriptions for 
alcoholic liquors which they know are not intended for 
medicinal but for beverage purposes. 

Because 2 men out of 10,000 are corrupt and contem- 
plate a violation of the law, shall the two be punished or the 
10,000 put under bond to keep the peace in order to simply 
control the two who contemplate a violation of the law. 

The amendment which I propose will restore to the physi- 
cians of the District of Columbia some of the dignity which 
attaches to their honorable profession, and of which they are 
now deprived by law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am only going to speak 
a moment. I do not believe there is a more intelligent 
amendment to the whole philosophy of prohibition that could 
be offered than the one submitted by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hawes]. It simply confirms the fact, as he has 
so well explained, that doctors are more competent to admin- 
ister to their patients than a commissioner, sitting in his 
office two or three thousand miles from the place where 
many of the doctors practice, is able to prescribe for those 
patients. 

The proposal submitted by the Senator from Missouri has 
the indorsement of every member of the Wickersham Com- 
mission. Every member of that commission advocated the 
proposal that we take the restrictions off of the medical pro- 
fession and permit the family doctor to prescribe what he 
wants his patients to have whenever he thinks it is needed. 
I therefore hope that those who are both opposed to the 
general policy of national prohibition and those who are 
in favor of it may unite on this one thing and that we may 
take the legislative blight off of the medical profession and 
look upon them as a body of honest men and give them the 
right to prescribe as they think necessary to minimize suffer- 
ing and to safeguard life. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the bill which is before 
the Senate at this time is virtually a bill in the legislature 
of the District of Columbia. We are not attempting to 
legislate for the whole country. The amendment proposes 
to repeal, so far as the District of Columbia is concerned, a 
certain section and certain paragraph of the Volstead Act. 
That is the purpose of the amendment. That will be the 
effect of the amendment. The Volstead Act contains a policy 
with respect to physicians and the prescribing of liquor. It 
was elaborately worked out. It is proposed by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri to change that policy 
so far as the District of Columbia is concerned and to make 
the Volstead Act nonuniform. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me, conceding the amendment to 
be a wise one, that the question of its validity may be raised. 
The question suggests itself to my mind, and I shall be 
glad to hear it discussed, whether the amendment if adopted 
would be valid; that is to say, the Volstead Act, as I under- 
stand it, is applicable to all States and Territories of the 
United States. If it is applicable, then any State law in 
contravention of the provisions of the Volstead Act would 
not be valid. A Territory, such as Alaska, could not pass a 
law in conflict with the Volstead Act. It may be argued by 
some that Congress in legislating for the District of Colum- 
bia, which is under the jurisdiction of Congress, occupies a 
position analogous to that of a territorial legislature, and 
is therefore bound by the provisions of the national prohibi- 
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tion act. Is it clear that Congress, in legislating on this 
subject for the District of Columbia, has full plenary power? 
If not, then there would be ground for contending that the 
amendment, if adopted, would be invalid. 

Mr. HOWELL. This will be the Congress of the United 
States acting, and here is a portion of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri: 

After the effective date of this act section 7 of the national 
prohibition act and the first paragraph of section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act supplemental to the national prohibition act” 
approved November 23, 1921, shall not apply in the District of 
Columbia. 

That is the Willis-Campbell Act that is referred to. z 

In other words, it is proposed that we shall exclude the 
District of Columbia from the effect of the Volstead Act and 
from the effect of the Willis-Campbell Act in certain par- 
ticulars. I am sure that that should not be done in a local 
prohibition law which is in effect merely police regulations 
for the District of Columbia. If it is done at all it should be 
done for the country at large. It should apply to every 
State and Territory. There should not be an exception made 
in connection with the District of Columbia. 

It is one of the unfortunate features respecting prohibition 
that many notorious violators are physicians affording pre- 
scriptions for five or ten dollars apiece notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Volstead Act and of the Willis-Campbell 
Act. To throw the door wide open here in the District of 
Columbia so that a physician can prescribe any quantity of 
liquor is not at all to be desired. Under the amendment a 
physician could prescribe a barrel of liquor if he saw fit. 
Under the law now in effect not more than 1 pint in 10 
days may be prescribed. But under the proposed amend- 
ment there is no limit on the quantity whatever that may be 
prescribed. It strikes right at the heart of the enforcement 
of prohibition here in the District of Columbia, and certainly 
no such amendment should prevail. If it is proposed to 
enact a law of this character it ought to apply to the Nation 
at large. The Volstead Act should be amended so as to 
apply to every State and Territory, but certainly we should 
not insinuate a provision of this kind in an attempt to pro- 
vide police regulations for the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). On this 
vote I am paired with the senior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Hastincs]. I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, 
I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes]. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBIN- 
son]. Therefore I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. l 

Mr. GILLETT. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I have a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. As he is not present, I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. REED. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]. Has that Senator voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. REED. I am unable to obtain a transfer and there- 
fore withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. BLEASE. I am paired with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Govtp]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] and the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] are detained 
on official business, 
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I was also requested to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. DI is detained by illness. 

I was also requested to announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Steck] and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] are detained on official business. 

I wish to announce that the junior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Caraway] has a general pair with the Senator from 
California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE]. 

Mr. REED. I find that I can transfer my general pair 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] to 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis]. I make 
that transfer and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
change my vote from “ yea” to “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Waterman] has a general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—25 
Hawes Moses Shi 
Blaine Hebert Norbeck Wagner 
Bro Oddie Walcott 
Bulkley Kendrick Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland La Follette Ransdell 
Couzens Metcalf Reed 
Glenn Morrow Schall 
NAYS—45 
Ashurst Deneen Heflin Smith 
Barkley Fess Howell Steiwer 
Black Fletcher Jones Townsend 
Borah Frazier McGill Trammell 
Bratton George McKellar Tydings 
Brock Glass McN: Vandenberg 
Brookhart Gof Morrison Walsh, Mont. 
Capper Goldsborough N Watson 
e Nye 

Connally 
Cutting Hatfield Pa 
Dale Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—26 
Blease ngs Robinson, Ark. Swanson 
Caraway Johnson Robinson, Ind. Thomas, Idaho 
Davis Keyes Shortridge Thomas, Okla. 
Dill King Simmons Waterman 
Gillett McMaster Smoot 
Gould Pine Steck 
Harrison Pittman Stephens 


So Mr. Hawes’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, my purpose in changing 
on the last roll call my vote from yea” to nay was that 
I might move to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was defeated. I therefore now formally make the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected, and I ask for the immediate consideration of my 
motion. 

The reason I have done so is this: The Wickersham Com- 
mission, after being in session for about 21 months, at a 
cost of half a million dollars, unanimously indorsed the 
provision which we have just voted down. Every single 
member of that commission, wet or dry, favored such an 
amendment as that offered by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hawes], 

I understand that most of those who favor national prohi- 
bition look with favor upon the findings as a whole of the 
Wickersham Commission; at least that statement has been 
made. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, where did the Senator from 
Maryland get that understanding? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have read some articles in the press 
over the names of very prominent dry Senators containing 
such a statement; I think that no one has contradicted it, 
and I suppose they themselves stand for it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator when 
anybody here discovered any dry members of the Wicker- 
sham Commission? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think that my good friend from Texas 
(Mr. SHEPPARD], for example, said the report was dry, and 
many other Senators have said they were in favor of the 
report because it was dry. 

Mr, GLASS. Who was the ancient poet who once nodded? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mention of him takes us very far back. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Maryland yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Maryland has re- 
ferred to me. I did state in an article which I prepared 
at the request of the New York Times and which was pub- 
lished in that paper on Sunday, January 25, 1931, that the 
affirmative conclusions and recommendations of the com- 
mission were on the whole satisfactory to the drys; but I 
went on specifically to deny that we agreed to the particular 
proposal in that report embodied in the pending amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator from Idaho need any 
further evidence than that of my good friend from Texas, 
who introduced the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, I reserve my opinion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, all that the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri proposes to do is in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to give to physicians the right to pre- 
scribe liquor where sickness exists, and they think the pre- 
scription should be given. I believe many Senators were 
out of the Chamber when the amendment was discussed, 
and it occurred to me that perhaps a few of them had not 
heard the amendment so ably explained by my friend from 
Missouri. I therefore thought that we ought not to labor 
under any misapprehension, and so I move you, sir, that 
the vote by which the last amendment was defeated may 
be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Mary- 
land to reconsider the vote by which the last amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. Am I correctly informed when I am 
told that if a physician prescribes liquor for medicinal pur- 
poses and it shall be subsequently shown that he actually 
prescribed it for beverage purposes he is subject to a 
penalty? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. The amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri provides that a physician may pre- 
scribe liquor in case of sickness, and therefore the physician 
violates the law if he prescribes it without the existence of 
sickness. The amendment of the Senator from Missouri, 
as I understand it, and as he so ably explained it, permits 
physicians to prescribe alcohol only when sickness exists. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If I understand properly the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri, shoiild it be adopted there would 
be one law for the District of Columbia regarding liquor 
prescriptions by physicians and a different law in the States 
of the Union. Is that true? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true now, and it is also true that 
many States have different laws regulating the medicinal 
use of liquor than provided under the prohibition act. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Do all the States have a law providing that 
physicians can only issue prescription for whisky once in 
10 days? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think so; but I am not informed 
as to that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to say that I can con- 
ceive of a situation where if a physician is using whisky in 
the case of a very desperately ill patient he ought not to be 
limited to 1 pint of whisky once in 10 days. It might be he 
would be confronted with the necessity of using very much 
more than that during 10 days’ time, and then no more 
at all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And TI point out to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, as was so ably explained by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, that within the 90-day limit one physician might issue 
101 prescriptions, every one of them in case of sickness, but 
another physician might write only 2 prescriptions, and in 
each case there would be no sickness; so that the question 
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really involved is not the number of prescriptions but the 
integrity of the doctor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. While we are on the subject, Mr. President, 
let me say I do not think there should be any reflection cast 
upon the upright and honorable physicians of the country. 
I think there are but few of them who really abuse their 
privilege; but I voted against the amendment on the ground 
that I did not think we should have one provision of law for 
one section of the country and a different provision for all 
the other sections. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can not see how the 
fundamental question of prohibition is involved in this 
amendment. There is a regulation of the Prohibition En- 
forcement Bureau that a doctor may prescribe a pint of 
liquor once in 10 days for a patient who needs it, the num- 
ber of prescriptions being limited to a hundred every 90 
days. 

Mr, President, practically every drug used by a doctor is 
poison, and many of the drugs used by doctors are habit 
forming. Whisky, alcohol, properly used is regarded by a 
great majority of the profession of medicine as an impor- 
tant therapeutic agent. I may say for myself that I have 
never had a permit; I have never registered with reference 
to prescribing whisky, and have not written a prescription 
for whisky since the prohibition law was enacted. There- 
fore I have no personal interest in the amendment; but 
those physicians who regard whisky as a therapeutic agent, 
it seems to me, should be free to prescribe it. 

We have at the present time a mild epidemic of influ- 
enza in the country. Influenza in and of itself is not a seri- 
ous disease, but the complicating pneumonia which comes 
from it is very fatal. When that develops many physicians, 
thousands of physicians in the United States, and I dare 
say many physicians in the District of Columbia, regard it 
necessary to prescribe whisky to sustain the patient during 
the crisis of the disease. I have no doubt that every physi- 
cian in the United States has some old men and old women 
on his hands for whom a little eggnog in the morning and 
a little eggnog in the afternoon will stimulate the vital 
forces and sustain them at a time when they need support. 

Frankly, I can not see how the fundamental question of 
prohibition is involved here at all. The physician is re- 
quired to keep a record. If there is any question of the 
legitimate use that he is making of his prescriptions, an in- 
vestigation can be made and he can be brought to book. 

I appeal to Senators, Is it right that the doctor should 
be dictated to as to how he shall practice medicine? Is he 
to be told that he can not use belladonna, or atropine, or 
cocaine, or digitalis, or some other drug? Is he to be told 
that he must not use these drugs because they are harmful 
and poisonous and dangerous? 

I have known many physicians. My acquaintance among 
physicians perhaps is as wide as that of any doctor in the 
United States. There are some bad doctors; but the per- 
centage of badness in the medical profession certainly is no 
higher than it is in every other walk in life. Every phy- 
sician is trained in the code of ethics and is taught to shape 
his attitude toward society by that code. I do not believe 
that it is a proper restriction to place upon the physician 
to say that he can not, in case of necessity, prescribe whisky. 

I have seen patients in this building who needed whisky, 
and needed it instantly, in order that their lives might be 
preserved. Why make it impossible for the doctor, without 
coming under the penalty of the law, to be in possession 
of liquor and to prescribe it under those circumstances? 

The question of prohibition is not involved. When the 
eighteenth amendment was adopted, and the Volstead Act 
was enacted, it never was intended that there should be any 
restriction upon the medical use of liquor. It was the use 
of liquor as a “ beverage” which was under consideration. 
This amendment has nothing to do with that. This has to 
do with striking off the fetters and making it possible for 
the physician of the District of Columbia—the honest, 
scientific, highly educated, highly moral physician—who 
feels that a patient’s life can be saved by the administra- 
tion of some alcoholic preparation to administer it. 
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What is there about that that is dangerous? Why should 
any man, no matter what may be his attitude toward the 
fundamental question, hesitate to trust the medical pro- 
fession? 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I can not under- 
stand at all the attitude of the Senate toward this particular 
amendment. I do not think anybody really understands all 
the Wickersham Commission intended to convey; but there 
is one thing that they did say and all agreed upon, and 
that is that the limitations upon the prescribing of medicinal 
liquor should be removed. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator is aware that habit-form- 
ing drugs possibly are the most dangerous of the drugs that 
can be prescribed by a physician. The Senator thinks, does 
he not, that it would be unreasonable for the Congress of the 
United States to instruct a physician as to how often in 30 
days he should be permitted to give an injection of mor- 
phine or atropine, or how often in 10 or 20 or 30 days he 
should use a grain of cocaine for anæsthesia, or atropine, or 
any other of the drugs that he must use? 

It is true that some physicians do not prescribe whisky 
as a stimulant. Many physicians do not use cocaine. They 
use some other local anesthetic. It seems reasonable, how- 
ever, that the physician who is trained to cater to the sick, 
to treat them, must be left with some discretion as to what 
form of drug he shall use; and to limit him or instruct 
him as to how often within a given time he shall use a cer- 
tain drug—for instance, whisky—is just as ridiculous as it 
would be to limit him or instruct him as to how often he 
should use any of the other habit-forming drugs. 

As I understand this amendment, it provides that a record 
shall be kept such as is kept of the habit-forming drugs. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is so stated in the bill. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do not see why, in reason, there 
should be any distinction. If a physician abuses his privi- 
lege or his license under the law in the administration of 
habit-forming drugs, his license can be taken away, and he 
can be made to suffer the penalties of the law. In reason, 
it would seem that the same provisions should apply in the 
prescription of liquor that apply in the case of any of the 
habit-forming drugs. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has stated the matter well, 
far better than I could think of doing. As he has said, this 
amendment specifies on page 2 that every physician in the 
District who issues a prescription for liquor must keep a 
record, alphabetically arranged, and so forth, and it shall 
tell how much liquor he has given and when he gave it; and 
if, for any reason, he is called in question, the record is 
there. 

Mr. President, why do we not specify by law how often 
cocaine may be used, or how often morphine may be used. 
or how often or how much opium may be used? I can not 
understand the attitude of men on this matter. I can 
understand the attitude of men as regards the general ques- 
tion of prohibition. I have no personal dispute with the 
Senator who believes in this method of control of the liquor 
business, and I can not find fault with him if he ardently 
supports the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act; 
but why should such a person, believing fundamentally in 
prohibition, object to a doctor prescribing liquor in the 
legitimate practice of his profession—a trained man who 
believes that a life may be saved or prolonged by the ad- 
ministration of a medicinal dose of whisky? Why should 
any ardent, dyed-in-the-wool prohibitionist object to that? 
I can not understand it. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New. 
York yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. This amendment makes it a crime for a 
doctor to issue one prescription for beverage purposes, does 
it not? 
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Mr. COPELAND. Yes; as I understand it. 

Mr. HAWES. He can be punished under the law. It 
abolishes the foolish, arbitrary limitation of 100 prescrip- 
tions within a certain time. As I stated in the absence of 
the Senator, one doctor may issue one prescription and vio- 
late the law, and another may issue 150 prescriptions and be 
well within the intent of the law. 

This amendment has another feature, however. It does 
not hold up men to contumely and contempt by placing 
their names in a public record with the diseases for which 
the prescription was given. That is removed from public 
gaze, but is kept for the inspection of officers who try to 
determine whether or not a doctor is exercising his indi- 
vidual judgment in a scientific way. All the records are 
there. The law is there. The only change is that the doctor 
has restored to him the discretion which his college certainly 
ought to have given to him in the first place. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree fully with what the Senator 
has said. 

I do not know how many a Senator here is blessed by 
having a dear old father. My father is living. He will be 
93 years old the 6th of next month. If by any chance he 
should need a stimulant, would you not wish him to have it? 
If you have a father 93 or 81 or 75 years of age, or a mother 
advanced in age, and the doctor should say that that parent, 
beloved of you, must not have whiskey or should require 
that full particulars be written upon the blank that goes to 
the little drug store, what would you think of such a law? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I have the attention of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]? The Senator asked if this 
was a different law than the States themselves have. I 
should like the privilege of reading a paragraph on that 
subject from the Wickersham report: 

An additional embarrassment exists in the diversity of State 
laws on the subject and the divergence between the State laws in 
many jurisdictions and the Federal statute and regulations. 

Thereby showing that the States have not uniform medic- 
inal liquor laws, which is the question the Senator asked. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, is the Senator from New 
York familiar with another section of this report, in which 
it points out that many eminent and reputable physicians 
tell their patients that they need liquor, but to go and get it 
somewhere else? That is in the report. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, an active physician of 
large practice, limited to 100 prescriptions every three 
months, must keep something in reserve for the patient 
who has to have liquor right off the bat. Is it not so? 

Mr. President, I am upon my feet by accident, called 
there by the turn of the debate. I realize how hope- 
less it is to talk to Senators who come from constituencies 
so dry that they dare not vote their convictions. You know 
that is so. You would be astonished if I were to stand here 
and tell the country how many Members of the Senate have 
said to me, “I think certainly this is a proper amendment, 
and it ought to be enacted; but I come from a community 
where my vote would not be understood, and therefore I 
must vote against my conviction.” 

I feel sorry for such Senators. I know how it is. It is 
easy for me to speak as I am doing now, coming from a 
State that is overwhelmingly wet; but I am not speaking 
at all at this moment for any other reason than to beg of 
you, no matter where you stand on the question of prohibi- 
tion fundamentally, to strike the shackles off the doctors. 

I have seen men and women at the very threshold of 
death where the prescription of liquor, in my opinion, has 
saved the life of the patient. I have seen little babies who 
were tided over the crisis by the administration of two or 
three drops of a stimulent. Are you unwilling, in the name 
of humanity, to permit the prescribing of liquor by high- 
minded doctors who believe that this drug is a useful drug, 
and has in it the capability of saving life? Are you, because 
of a fundamental objection to any modification whatever of 
existing law or procedure, willing to sacrifice human life for 
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the sake of a prejudice and a conviction founded upon the 
general proposition, and one which is no more related to 
the particular matter before us than the moon is related to 
the production of oil down in Oklahoma? 

Mr, BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator understands that this amend- 
ment applies only to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Senator is not afraid of anybody in 
this District ever dying for want of liquor, is he? 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I am not, and I am not afraid of 
anybody dying anywhere from the want of liquor; but I 
want the honest doctor to be permitted to prescribe honest 
liquor to a patient who needs that treatment, and not to be 
placed on the plane of the bootlegger and the operator of the 
speak-easy. That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator is familiar with the fact that 
every boat which goes to sea is permitted to carry a stock 
of liquor on board for medicinal purposes. He is familiar 
with that fact? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. HAWES. Is there any other profession, any of the 
learned professions, where, by law of any kind, municipal or 
State, the burden of proof is placed upon a member of the 
profession to prove that he is an honest, law-abiding man, 
excepting the doctor? Does the Senator know of any 
other? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know of any other. Why do 
we not pass a law prohibiting lawyers from taking murder 
cases, or cases of attempted rape, or cases involving some 
other despicable crime? Why do we not pass a law like that? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not care to interrupt 
my friend, but lawyers do not take murder cases; they take 
cases of people who are charged with murder. Very often 
they take cases of people charged with murder which are 
far from being murder cases. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to ask my friend, was there 
never a reputable lawyer in the world who did take a case 
where he knew in his heart that his client had committed 
murder? 

Mr. BLEASE. Possibly so. I know lawyers who will not 
even practice in a criminal court. I had a first cousin in 
this city, the Hon. Joseph J. Darlington, who, under no con- 
sideration, would touch a criminal case or a divorce action, 
save one in which he thought the woman was so outraged 
that his sympathy caused him to help her. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator in favor of prohibiting 
lawyers from undertaking the defense of anybody charged 
with crime? 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not see how I could be, when that has 
been my special business for 40 years. 

Mr. COPELAND. My business for 40 years has been at- 
tempting to keep people from dying. 

Mr, BLEASE. Sometimes the Senator made a mistake. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. I did. I have saved some who, perhaps, 
should have died, but I am sorry to say that I have lost a 
lot who should have lived. 

In that connection, I do not question that there are men 
and women dying by reason of the operation of this unrea- 
sonable law, and yet Senators sit here in supreme indiffer- 
ence, laugh about it, smile over it, and chuckle over it. By 
reason of their lack of courage they do not dare vote for a 
law which would give the high-minded physician the right 
to prescribe a therapeutic agent without let or hindrance on. 
the part of snooping investigators. I am ashamed. 

For myself, I do not want to prescribe whisky for any- 
body, but I want the honest men I know in different parts of 
this land, I want the doctors in the District of Columbia, 
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when we are considering this particular. bill, high-minded 
physicians, to be free to prescribe for a Senator of the 
United States who has heart failure, and who needs a pre- 
scription to stimulate him and enable him to live. That is 
the plea I am making to-day, and that is all I have to 
say about it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the principal vice of this 
proposal is, in my judgment, that it takes off the limit of 
the number of prescriptions of intoxicating liquor a phy- 
sician may give. It will enable a few disreputable physicians 
to bring the entire medical profession into disgrace and dis- 
repute. It would subject legitimate physicians to a pressure 
which would be almost intolerable. It would make the 
disreputable physicians bartenders in general to people who 
insist on drinking in the United States. It would turn the 
offices of the disreputable physicians into saloons. It would 
throw open the doors to violations of the law to a tremen- 
dous extent. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, we do not have the oppor- 
tunity here to work out this proposal as it should be worked 
out, and it has no place in the consideration of this local bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I know that when my 
friend from Texas speaks he speaks from absolute convic- 
tion; nobody doubts that. But I should like to say just this 
in reply to what he says. Would not the Senator from Texas 
be just as willing to have one-half of 1 per cent of the doc- 
tors of the District of Columbia made dispensers of liquors 
as to have these disreputable speak-easies mentioned by my 
friend the Senator from South Carolina? Who questions 
that any man who wants a drink and has the money can get 
it anywhere in the country? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The man who wants to commit any 
other crime can do So. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well; and if a doctor wants to 
commit a crime let him commit it and be sent to prison for 
it, but do not shackle the decent, reputable physicians, who 
outnumber a thousand to one the sort of doctor the Senator 
from Texas has in his mind. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I do not know how a 
man could have a training in decency more effective than 
the trainirig which a physician gets in his preparation for 
his profession. To begin with, before a man enters upon 
the study of medicine he has to present credentials from a 
high school and usually a university. Before he has gradu- 
ated from those preparatory schools he has run the gauntlet 
of professors and moral mentors. Then he goes into the 
medical school, and for four years he is under the super- 
vision of a faculty of men chosen because of their outstand- 
ing ability in the profession. He takes a solemn oath at the 
end of his career in the school that he will prescribe no 
harmful or deleterious drugs. He goes then into a hospital 
for two years, and at the end of that time goes before a 
State examining board, where he is investigated, not alone 
as to his professional ability but as to his moral standing 
and his character. 

Mr. President, if we can not trust the doctors of the 
District of Columbia and of the United States, we can not 
trust anybody. That is my honest tribute to a profession 
of which I was a very humble member for many years. I 
am not speaking at all of any qualifications I possess, but 
I am speaking with an experience of 25 years as a medical 
teacher. I have come in contact with the young men in 
the schools; I know the attitude of the faculties in the 
various institutions where I have served. No man is per- 
mitted to receive a degree from any medical school in this 
country who is not thoroughly qualified, not alone as a 
capable doctor but as a man of lofty moral character. 

Mr. President, if Senators are disposed to say to such 
doctors, “We can not trust you; we can not let you have 
the armament to protect your patients against suffering and 
death,” let them do it; but, so far as I am concerned, I am 
going to vote always to place implicit confidence in the men 
in the medical profession, because I know they deserve that 
confidence and will not abuse it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion to reconsider. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). I have a pair 


with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 
Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I have a 


pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. HASTINGS]. 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GILLETT. Having a general pair with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HATFIELD (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Morrison]. I understand that if present he 
would vote as I have voted. Therefore I allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was requested to announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN]; 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis]; and 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypEen] with the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES]. 

I wish to announce that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] is necessarily detained from the Senate on official 
business. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], and the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Morrison] are detained on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
B Hebert Morrow Tydings 
Blaine Heflin Moses Wagner 
Broussard Johnson Oddie Walcott 
Bulkley Kean Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Copeland Kendrick Ransde Wheeler 
Couzens Reed 
Glenn La Follette Schall 
Hawes Shipstead 
NAYS—39 

Barkley Fletcher McKellar Smith 
Black Glass McMaster Steiwer 
Borah Goff McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Goldsborough Norbeck Townsend 
Capper e Norris Trammell 
Carey Nye Vandenberg 
Connally Hatfield Partridge Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Patterson Watson 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ark. Williamson 

McGill Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—28 

Ashurst Dill Hayden Simmons 
Blease Frazier Keyes Smoot 
Bratton George Morrison Steck 
Brock Gillett Pine Stephens 
Caraway Gould Pittman Swanson 
Cutting Harrison Robinson, Ind. Thomas, Okla. 
Davis Hastings Shortridge Waterman 


So the Senate refused to reconsider the vote by which 
Mr. Hawes’s amendment was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 15593) making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, agreed to 
the conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. BARBOUR, Mr. 
Crack, Mr. TABER, Mr. CoLLINs, and Mr. WRIGHT were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 
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TRIBUTE TO THEODORE F. SHUEY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this is the eighty-sixth 
birthday of Mr. Theodore F. Shuey, dean of the official 
reporters of debates in the United States Senate. 

It is a remarkable fact that at the age of 86 he is en- 
gaged in the active and efficient performance of the duties 
connected with his important and exacting position. 

Advancing years present no barrier to him. He is swing- 
ing through the eighties with a heart so young, a soul so 
brave, a mind so open and alert, a step so vigorous as to form 
an inspiration to those of half his years. His life is a gospel 
of hope for us all and a lesson to the country in connection 
with one of its most critical current needs. 

With so many industrial concerns fixing the maximum age 
limit of new employees at 40, with the civil service of this 
Government establishing the limit of entry at 52 and even 
less, our country is about to deprive itself of two of the 
strongest pillars of progress, to wit, the experience and the 
judgment which come with age and with age alone. The 
United States Senate in continuing to utilize Mr. Shuey’s 
invaluable services evinces its own freedom from so errone- 
ous a course and its loyalty to the true principles of human 
advancement. 

The policy thus exemplified by the Senate is sustained by 
that king of kings of modern industry, that evangel of 
quantity production and practical business, Henry Ford. In 
an interview published in one of the principal periodicals in 
1929 he said that age had never meant anything to him 
either personally or in his relations with others, that he 
had employed hundreds of thousands of people in the pre- 
ceding quarter of a century and had been, therefore, in 
position to learn the comparative values of youth and age 
in the cold and practical terms of dollars and cents, that as 
a result he had come to think not at all of age but only of 
experience and the capacity to learn. He said further that 
anyone who stopped learning was old, whether this hap- 
pened at 20 or at 80, that anyone who kept on learning re- 
mained young and became constantly more valuable. He 
added that to-day’s limitations on the commercial value of 
@ man or woman have nothing at all to do with the number 
of years lived, that there is a place for everyone who is 
willing to work and go forward, that anyone who is satisfied 
with the progress he is making or is thankful for having 
arrived is old, that it is usual to associate age with years only 
because so many men and women somewhere along in what 
is called middle age stop trying, that they let themselves 
be old. 

Mr. Shuey has refused to recognize in age a handicap. He 
has made it a source of efficiency and strength. He has 
thus performed a service of distinct value and significance. 
May he be given many additional years in which to illustrate 
with growing emphasis the merits and the capacities of age. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to add just a 
word on my own behalf to the tribute so richly deserved by 
our dear friend, Mr. Shuey, who has for so many years pre- 
sided over the corps of officials reporters and who has so 
many times enabled us to appear in print to greater advan- 
tage than we appeared on the floor. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3344) 
supplementing the national prohibition act for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment in the form of a new section to be added at the 


proper place in the bill, which I ask may be read by the clerk,- 


and then I wish for a moment to explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Connecticut offers 
the following amendment: Insert at the proper place in the 
bill: 


That section 2 of the act entitled “An act supplemental to the 
national prohibition act,“ approved November 23, 1921, as amended, 
is amended by striking out the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 
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“ Src. 2. No physician shall prescribe, nor shall any person sell or 

on any prescription, any malt liquor that contains more 

than one-half pint of alcohol, for use by any person within any 
period of 10 days.” 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. President, the amendment proposes 
a change in the national prohibition law to that provision, 
the reason for nor the logic of which I, for one, have never 
been able to understand, namely, that while a physician may 
prescribe a certain amount of alcohol in what is known as 
whisky and a similar amount of alcohol in what is known 
as wine or brandy or sherry, he may not prescribe the same 
amount of alcohol in the same period of time in what is 
known as beer or ale or porter or stout. In other words, a 
physician may prescribe a certain amount of spirituous liquor 
over a period of 10 days or the same amount of alcohol in a 
certain amount of vinous liquor, but he may not prescribe it 
in malt liquor. 

Nearly everyone knows that in the days before the Vol- 
stead law was enacted a great many physicians found that 
in many cases of convalescence there was nothing which 
did the patient more good than a certain amount of malt 
liquor every day. This amendment would permit the physi- 
cian to prescribe the same amount of alcohol in beer or ale 
over a period of 10 days that he may now prescribe in 
whisky or wine. I should like to hear any argument on 
behalf of the ardent prohibitionists as to why there should 
be this prejudice to prevent a physician from prescribing 
beer or ale when he can now prescribe whisky or wine. I 
have never heard any good reason advanced for it. It seems 
to me it is one of the things which the most ardent prohibi- 
tionist may well admit as an amendment to the act to make 
the act more reasonable. Therefore I offer the amendment 
in the hope that it may perfect the law, which there is no 
opportunity of changing at present, so far as one can judge, 
in the interest of convalescing patients for whom their phy- 
sicians would like to prescribe beer or ale instead of being 
obliged to prescribe whisky or wine if they think their 
patients need a small quantity of alcohol daily. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a few moments ago, when 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hawes] was before the Senate, there was some confu- 
sion in my mind as to whether we were seeking to make a 
distinction between the law for the District of Columbia and 
the law in the various States. Since that time it has been 
shown that various States have various laws upon the 
subject. 

I have voted for every measure that sought to restrict 
and to outlaw the sale of whisky as a beverage. I have 
voted for every measure that sought to put down the boot- 
legger and the speak-easy. The Constitution itself, how- 
ever, recognizes whisky as a medicine; the Government 
itself permits distilleries to be operated under its supervi- 
sion, and whisky is obtained from such distilleries for use in 
hospitals and drug stores. As whisky has been recognized as 
a medicine, I do not want to appear in the attitude of trying 
to dictate to skilled, reputable physicians just how they shall 
use whisky in a case where some one is sick, suffering, and 
may be nigh unto death. 

If it is agreed and granted that physicians shall have the 
right to give prescriptions at all—and we have recognized 
that right heretofore—the limitations upon them should be 
reasonable. Complaint has been made by physicians in 
every State in the Union and in the District of Columbia 
that they have been cramped and terribly handicapped and 
at times greatly distressed because in certain specific in- 
stances they have not been allowed to have whisky for me- 
dicinal purposes that they should have had in cases where 
patients were desperately ill. 

Mr. President, I hope I shall never be considered a crank 
upon this subject. I voted to outlaw this stuff as a beverage 
and shall continue to do so, but where it is being used by a 
reputable physician to minister unto somebody who is des- 
perately ill, I should dislike very much to have it said of me 
that because of some position that I took some person’s days 
were shortened and his life ended because of some fanatical 
stand that I may have taken regarding the use of whisky 
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as a medicine prescribed by a reputable physician. That 
is my position on the subject. 

So when the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Tores] made 
his motion to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected, and the Senator from New York [Mr. COPE- 
LAND] made his speech, I was convinced that we would not 
make a mistake by allowing the physicians of the District 
of Columbia to have larger latitude in prescribing whisky 
in cases where whisky is needed in the treatment of patients 
desperately ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut Mr. 
BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, representing in part the 
State of West Virginia as one of its Senators and having 
had both personal and professional experience as to the re- 
sults of the use of alcoholic beverages upon those who use 
it excessively, I feel that I should discuss the subject first 
from the standpoint of a physician, quoting authorities for 
the statements I shall make, and secondly, because of the 
amendment which was adopted to the State constitution of 
West Virginia in the general election of 1912, at which elec- 
tion I was chosen governor of the State. At the first ses- 
sion of the State legislature following that election the 
statutory prohibition law was adopted, carrying into effect 
the new amendment to the State constitution which be- 
came effective July 1, 1914. 

I now wish to recur to the public-health side of the ques- 
tion. 

Many arguments have been presented with the idea of 
proving that the use of intoxicating liquors was on the in- 
crease. It has been pointed out that numerous deaths have 
occurred from the use of poisonous liquors; that frequent 
homicides have resulted from attempts at law enforcement, 
which were unjustifiable, and that families have been de- 
prived of their breadwinners because they had in some way 
violated the Volstead Act. There is great resentment 
against the prohibition law by many who claim that it de- 
prives individuals of their personal liberty heretofore recog- 
nized as a right and privilege. Of course, the same conten- 
tion could be made, and is made, regarding other laws which 
restrain the individual because they have for their purpose 
the betterment of society as a whole. 

It has been pointed out that cirrhosis of the liver is on the 
increase, and because of this fact it is claimed conclusively 
that the consumption of alcohol for beverage purposes is on 
the increase. When I state that it is questionable whether 
this disease is at all properly traceable to the use of alco- 
holic beverages, and I am supported in this contention by 
outstanding authorities, it will be necessary for some of my 
colleagues to change their arguments as well as the charts 
which they have presented tending to show that the final 
result of the use of alcoholics is cirrhosis. With reference 
to the statement that the use of alcoholic beverages has in- 
creased during the national prohibition period over the 
saloon age, and that possibly the amount consumed is re- 
sponsible for the final result, and likewise explains the in- 
crease of cirrhosis, I quote from two outstanding authori- 
ties, Power and Hala’s Pathology, as follows: 

Sec. 430 (p. 306). Chronic portal hepatitis (portal cirrhosis, 
Laennecs cirrhosis, gin-drinkers liver, hobnail liver, perilobular 
cirrhosis). Chronic portal cirrhosis is a productive inflammation 
of the liver characterized by a generalized nodular deformity, in 
the end stages of which the organ undergoes marked atrophy. A 
consideration of the etiology of this condition brings up many 
factors of controversy. The constant ingestion of alcohol, par- 
ticularly in the form of spirituous liquors, such as whisky, brandy, 
aoe tes supposed to play a great part in the incidence of this 

Autopsy experience and careful statistics will fail to bear out 
the assertion that alcohol per se is the all-important factor in 
portal cirrhosis. The constant taking of malted liquors (beer, 
ale, stout) undoubtedly results, in some cases that are prone to 
obesity, in a cirrhosis that is characterized by marked fatty 
metamorphosis, an enlarged liver, and perilobular fibrosis. The 


question of the action of spiced foods and the continual inges- 
tion of various condiments (pepper, Tobasco sauce, Worcestershire 
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sauce, etc.) which are taken to stir up the appetite, not only of 
alcoholics, but of many individuals who have never touched 
alcohol, are not conclusive factors in the incidence of portal or 
any other type of cirrhosis. 

Russel L. Cecil, editor of A Textbook of Medicine, by 
American Authors, states on page 740 of this book that 

Portal cirrhosis is, as a rule, a disease of middle age. It may, 
however, occasionally develop in young children. The condition 
usually appears in individuals about 40 years of age and ter- 
minates fatally in the early fifties. 

In the following paragraph he states: 


In spite of attempts, especially in recent years, to explain 
cirrhosis on the basis of infection, or subinfection“ and intoxi- 
cations other than with alcohol, very strong clinical opinion still 
points to alcohol as the chief etiological factor. 


In another paragraph he states: 


The ingestion of highly seasoned foods is also believed to be a 
contributing factor in some cases, particularly among the Moham- 
medans and Chinese, who do not use alcohol. Infection has been 
shown to be important, especially in syphilis, which may produce 
lesions quite similar to those of ordinary portal cirrhosis. 

The statements of these authors are generally in line with: 
those of other learned men of the profession who have dis- 
cussed the subject. 

In dealing with the therapeutic qualities of alcohol I quote: 
from the textbook entitled “ Practical Materia Medica and 
Prescription Writing,” by Oscar W. Bethea, M. D., Ph. G., 
F. C. S., professor of clinical therapeutics, published in 1926 
(p. 57): 

It is highly probable that whisky and brandy have no legitimate 
place in medicine, their use by honest physicians being more the, 
result of the influence of tradition. 

While there may be some authorities whose views differ 
from these, I am sure that the great majority of the out- 
standing men of the medical profession support the views of | 
the authors quoted above on this subject. 

Granting that alcohol is supportive and that some of the 
alcoholic families possess food qualities and act as restora- 
tives in the treatment of disease, yet should not this chemical 
be treated as other drugs? We know as laymen outside of 
professional work that when alcoholic beverages are im- 
properly used they result in the formation of habits which 
finally bring about diseased conditions of the essential 
organs of the human body and strike a fatal blow at the 
central nervous system which controls our responsibilities 
and our usefulness to society. 

Alcohol is one of the best, if not the best, antiseptic known 
to surgery. We know that when applied in its superstrength 
it coagulates albuminous material, shuts off circulation, and 
brings about erosion of mucous membranes when applied 
directly to tissue. We know also that it is a specific anti- 
dote for carbolic acid. In the surgical realm, alcohol is 
indispensable; it is used as the basis from which all fluid 
extracts of medicines are made; in other words, it is an 
important chemical and not unlike other chemicals it has 
its place and should be treated and regulated for the uses for 
which science has found it to be useful in promoting the 
welfare of humanity. 

We have witnessed opium dens and kindred places where 
habit-forming drugs, such as cocaine, could be used, reduced 
to a minimum for the reason that it became necessary to 
war upon them for the welfare of society. It was pointed 
out by civic leaders to the lawmaking bodies of the land 
that it was necessary to curb the evils of these drugs, just 
as- it has been pointed out that it was equally as essential 
to control the evils resulting from the products of alcohol. 

It has taken the Government years to curb and control 
the use of habit-forming drugs. Notwithstanding the first 
narcotic law, which was passed by Congress February 9, 
1909, and amended 1914, there still remain, regardless of 
the years which have passed, the dregs as refiected in the: 
human beings whom it is necessary to confine to institu- 
tions where they can be isolated from any possible source 
of narcotic supply until their nervous systems have been 
built back to the point where there is no more desire for 
the drug. 
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It is estimated that there are not less than 100,000 drug 
addicts at the present time. 

Years have passed in the effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment to bring about the subjugation and control of habit- 
forming drugs until to-day the evil, comparatively speaking, 
has been reduced to a minimum. The visitation of the ills 
of these habit-forming drugs are not on generations unborn, 
as is the case with alcohol. If this be true, as it is, is it not 
just as important or more so to control the evils resulting 
from the use of alcohol? 

Mental weaknesses leading to crime develop, and in a 
great percentage of instances, a form of insanity is the 
result brought about by acts of subnormal mental condi- 
tions caused by the regular and excessive use of alcoholic 
beverages. Alcoholic insanity is a term used to express 
acquired forms and types of mental deviations resulting 
directly from alcohol and known to the medical profession 
in two main types—acute and chronic. The first is brought 
about by the excessive use of alcohol, resulting in an over- 
stimulated mental exaltation; the other from the continu- 
ous and insidious use over a period of time, accumulative, 
and resulting finally in the destructive and degenerative 
effect on the brain and central nervous system, which repre- 
sents the controlling will power of the individual human 
being, whether it be in his duty toward society or in his 
muscular control which directs his power of locomotion, his 
ability as a laborer in the ditch, as a learned and skilled 
workman, as an artist or a writer or a member of the other 
numerous existing professions and trades. 

Acute forms of alcoholic intoxication, known as common 
drunkenness, are recognized and defined from a psycholog- 
ical standpoint as a temporary form of insanity. Psycholog- 
ists and jurists differentiate between mental disturbances of 
short duration, where the condition soon disappears after 
the discontinuation of alcoholic excesses, and the other form, 
which continues for a longer period—days, weeks, or months 
after discontinuing the use of alcohol. This is known as 
the chronic form. 

The relation that alcohol bears to crime can be deter- 
mined by mathematical precision. In investigating authori- 
ties upon the subject, where 5,000 prisoners were questioned, 
it was found that 92 per cent of them were users of alcohol, 
and 80 per cent used it excessively and at frequent inter- 
vals. There is no question but that many a crime is com- 
mitted when the unfortunate individual responsible for it is 
under the influence of liquor; and when he is arraigned at 

‘the bar of justice for the deed which he has committed, 
! his alibi is that he was drinking. 

I find, by study and investigation of authorities upon the 
subject of alcoholics, through this misty, nebulous mental 
state which marks the border-line regions that separate in- 
sanity from sanity, conditions of automatism, somnam- 
bulism, double consciousness, conditions of fervor and 
frenzy, all of which are attended by amnesia. During these 
dream states brought on by alcoholic excesses, due no 
doubt to disassociation of consciousness, every conceivable 
crime known to the calendar of criminology has been com- 
mitted. 

In acute mania a potu or delirium tremens, murders have 
been committed by the individual under the delusion that 
about him are his enemies, and he acts to protect or to free 
himself from further troubles from this source. The rec- 
ords disclose that under the delusions because of the pi 
ence of a subject superior to him in the shape of a gre: 
power, he may attempt to commit suicide. The deteriorated 
mental condition of the chronic alcoholic is conducive to 
crime, as his finer senses are perverted by the insidious de- 
struction of his will power brought about by the continuous 
use of alcoholic beverages, which results in his becoming a 
slave to his own passions. After he reaches this point, if 
he is deprived of its continuous stimulation, he becomes 
maniacal, losing his self-control, and developing all of the 
delusions and hallucinations that are peculiar to the insane. 
This experience is as old as time in the medical profession. 
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The records of hospitals will disclose also that many 
suicides have occurred by the unfortunate individual escap- 
ing through the window and falling to the street below 
when deprived of feeding this habit in chronic conditions. 

The crimes of the acute alcoholics are homicide, larceny, 
forgery, rape, incest, sodomy, and assaults. These acute 
hallucinations often develop in the form of delusions of a 
sexual nature; of the auditory type, which in many in- 
stances leads to attempts at homicide, which accounts for 
wife murders in the delusional idea of infidelity; and, if not 
that, a mentally weak offspring, who finally finds his way 
to the insane asylum or to the criminal row in the jail or 
penitentiary, where a valuable life is sacrificed to pay the 
penalty of crime. 

The best of authorities state that 70 per cent of the per- 
sons who drink alcoholic spirits continuously, not to the 
point of drunkenness but as dram drinkers, are inebriates 
and have a tainted inheritance in their family history, and 
they in turn present a further tainted inheritance for their 
descendants. An eminent specialist by the name of White 
states that of all the psychotic admissions nearly 12 per 
cent are caused by alcoholic beverages. The present in- 
crease of admissions to our hospitals and private sanita- 
riums for mental cases is due to the intemperance of 
ancestors. 


The steady drinker shows a progressive impairment from 
a psychological point of view of all of his senses and the 
functional activities of the body. Because of his blunted 
intellect the same thing applies to his powers of reasoning, 
thinking, and acting. The more accurate these measure- 
ments of degenerative changes are made from a scientific 
point of view, the more positive and conclusive is the proof 
that this alcoholic excess is responsible for the deviation 
from the normal. 

If a normal brain is shown to be impaired through the 
use of alcohol, evidenced by neurotic tendencies disclosed by 
the conduct of the individual, are we not opening a wider 
door, permitting a predisposition which will weaken future 
generations of such an individual that will have a predilec- 
tion, because of this weakness, to the varied forms of in- 
sanity, which, according to statistics, are increasing with 
tremendous strides at the present time? This predisposition 
was made more possible by saloons, for the reason that 
alcohol was more easily obtained. 

In chronic forms of alcoholism, where the finer senses of 
man are benumbed, resulting in the impairment of judg- 
ment, we find an increase of sexual excesses and in many 
instances increases of venereal diseases, leading to other 
forms of insanity. If the family history is tainted for two 
generations, we have a predisposition of feeble-mindedness. 
This form of mental delinquency has increased in spite of 
all of the educational and therapeutic measures which have 
been instituted. 

From the activities of the Agricultural Department of our 
Federal Government and the respective departments of like 
nature that can be found at the capital of each State com- 
prising the Union I am impressed with the fact that more 
consideration and care is now given to better the blooded 
stock on the farmer’s farm than is given in the way of con- 
sideration of the youth of to-day or to-morrow or to the 
generations yet unborn. It therefore impresses me, what- 
ever my inclinations may be in the way of freedom of 
thought and action, that I should be willing to offer them in 
the way of sacrifice, notwithstanding the fact that I hail 
from the section of our common country where mountaineers 
regard and revere freedom to the point of worship. 

Dr. W. D. McClung, formerly superintendent of Spencer 
State Hospital, an institution for the insane, located at 
Spencer, W. Va., now in charge of the Huntington State 
Hospital for the Insane. of Huntington, W. Va., makes the 
following statement: 

In Strecker and Sega pe Clinical Psychiatry grees we find Ra 
tabulated listing of admismons during a certain lapse of time in 
the alcoholic wards of the Philadelphia General Hospital, which 
we are giving, as follows: 


— 
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From this you will readily note the decrease of admissions of 
alcoholics since 1918, as in 1917 a good many laid in a stock 
which they thought would carry them through until the saloon 
would again open, and this was the opinion of a good many 


ple. 
PE the State of West Virginia we have a large foreign popula- 
tion who come from countries where drinking was carried on in 
a moderate way and served as a part of their regular meals. We 
have three State hospitals for the insane. 

Our admissions for the period October 1, 1908, to July 1, 1916, 
were 296 cases of alcoholic psychosis and 361 cases of psychosis, 
which were caused by alcohol, and the total admissions were 
4,339 for the same period. During the period July 1, 1917, to 
July 1, 1927, which was 10 years, or 2 years and 3 months longer 
than the first period when we had the open saloon, 192 cases of 
alcoholic psychosis were admitted and 99 cases of psychosis 
caused by alcoholism, and the total admissions were 5,787 cases. 
This shows the reduction of alcoholic psychosis or psychosis in 
which alcohol played a prominent causing factor during the 
period of open saloon. 

For comparative periods of the open saloon and period since 
closing the saloon, reducing the statistics to a percentage, we 
have alcoholic psychosis and psychosis in a large measure due to 
alcohol from October 1, 1908, to July 1, 1916, as 15.15 per cent 
and same condition from July 1, 1917, to July 1, 1927, as one- 
half of 1 per cent plus. 

We have also a slight increase in the manic group of psychotics, 
dementia-precox cases, and more so do we note an increase in 
the general paralysis or psychosis due to luetic infection. This 
seems prevalent throughout the country, but our own State 18 
one I am more familiar with and believe I am giving accurate 
data on. 

I am of the opinion if more careful attention were given our 
rising generation in physiology and lectures on moral questions by 
competent teachers, and the proper examples of living by all will 
do more to assist in the control of our vital question than any 
other thing and then the fearless enforcement of the law, not 
only one but all. 


A fraction of the American people do not appear to know 
how prohibition came. Some of them do not seem to know 
that it has ever come. This is quite evident from discussions 
of this problem which are based upon theories and hypoth- 
eses at utter variance with the actual facts. The suggestion 
which is repeatedly made by men whose participation in 
public affairs should have put them in a position to know 
the truth, that the Constitution should again be amended to 
return to the States the power to deal with the liquor prob- 
lem according to local sentiment, is based on a very sophis- 
tical but entirely erroneous premise. 

Two errors are involved here. The liquor problem does 
not concern merely some governmental theory but it also 
concerns the right of the people to deal with a recognized 
evil. It is not only the question of the rights of States to 
regulate a traffic which countless courts have declared the 
most prolific source of crime, pauperism, and misery, but it 
is also a question of the right of the people to forbid the 
States to license this traffic. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, one might state the prob- 
lem thus: Either the liquor traffic is one which can be per- 
mitted to exist without too great a harm to our social wel- 
fare or else it can not; either it is entitled to rank with 
legitimate business or it is not; either the manuufacture and 
the purveying of intoxicating beverages stands upon the 
same plane as the production and distribution of flour, 
shoes, automobiles, and radios, or else it does not. As Lin- 
coln said of the slave traffic that this country can not remain 
half slave and half free, so it is true that this country can 
not be half wet and half dry. 

The Supreme Court answered all this when it asserted 
that the liquor traffic was unlike any other business, and 
therefore necessarily subject to limitations or prohibitions 
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to which no other business was subject, and that the people 
had a right to impose such regulation or prohibition as they 
desired. 

The second significant point made by these advocates of 
48 varieties of enforcement who propose to turn over to the 
States power to regulate the liquor business is that this 
Nation tried that method for nearly a century and a half. 
It was because that method failed that national prohibition 
was adopted. Furthermore, everybody knows that the 
liquor traffic, which has never been a respecter of law, could 
use any wet State which legalized the sale of intoxicants 
as a base of supplies for the invasion of other States, re- 
gardless of the will of those States, however emphatically 
expressed. Just as dry sections of a city, dry communities, 
dry counties, found that the licensed liquor traffic sent its 
contraband wares across the borders of the dry sections, so 
the dry States under this proposed system would find it an 
impossibility to prevent a like invasion by the corrupting and 
debasing traffic. It may be that some of the advocates of 
this chimerical plan have this in mind. It may be their 
remedy for what they please to call the failures of enforce- 
ment, such failures being more evident to foes than to 
friends of the law. 

There is a suggestion of insincerity in the repeated as- 
sertions of foes of prohibition to the effect that the saloon 
must not come back. By under any other name the liquor 
traffic would be as rank. To call a saloon an inn or a 
Government liquor store or a tavern would not alter the 
fact that intoxicating liquor was sold there, and that from 
this intoxicating liquor there would come more social evils 
than from any other source. 

If it is proper that liquor should be sold under public 
license, why is it more wrong to sell it in a saloon than in 
some other way? To sell it only in large quantities, in case 
lots or even in quart lots, would be to discriminate against 
those without money, who were possessed of little. Does the 
possession of a certain amount of cash make it more likely 
that the purchaser of liquor will wisely use it? Or is one’s 
self-control, one’s ability to restrain one’s appetite, one’s 
tolerance of liquor, one’s hardness of head, predicated upon 
the exact amount of cash in one’s pocket? 

What assurance is there that a man buying a quart of 
liquor in some special dispensary will not be as much of a 
social menace as the man buying the same liquor by the glass 
in the saloon? The real problem does not lie in how much 
liquor a man buys, or where he buys it, so much as what 
a man does after he drinks it or what the liquor does to 
the man. 

There is also involved in this that inevitable question as 
to the right of the State to place the stamp of its public 
approval upon any traffic which exploits its citizens, impov- 
erishes them, and kills them, and also the ability of the 
State to wisely decide the delicate question as to just how 
beverage liquor may be made more safe for a community by 
selling it in large quantities rather than small—an insoluble 
mystery which underlies the whole question of public or 
Government control. 

Eliminating the subterfuges, the sophistries, the dema- 
gogic appeals and the honest misconceptions which make 
up so large a part of the discussions both for and against 
the prohibition issue, this most significant question might be 
resolved into two propositions, the first of which would be: 
Is it possible, in the type of civilization developed in this 
country, for intoxicating beverages to be legalized without 
undue menace to the public welfare? Second: If it is not 
possible for the sale of beverage intoxicants to be safely 
legalized, has the majority the right to prescribe these bev- 
erages? Those answers will be determined, not by heated 
arguments or by professional advocates or by superheated 
enthusiasts, but by the stern rigor of economic and social. 
law. 

Through age-long tolerance the older civilizations of 
Europe have developed a common attitude toward beer or 
wine or strong liquors, which assumes that they are a normal 
part of life, contributing their share to that sense of well- 
being which is a part of the quest for human happiness, 
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One might be tempted to draw an analogy between these 
lands and our own. Such an analogy, however, would be 
erroneous. The tempo and the rhythm of Europe are much 
slower than the tempo and rhythm of this country. Life 
there moves at a slower pace. Machines play a smaller part 
in the industrial life of the people. The automobile is as 
rare there as it is common here. While life is fairly simple 
on the Continent, it is highly complex in the United States 
of America. Between our own civilizations and that trans- 
Atlantic culture there is a gulf fixed far wider than the 
ocean which divides us. Europe might tolerate wines and 
beers and whiskys because her type of civilization is radi- 
cally different from our own. A tolerance has been estab- 
lished through the ages. To argue that because European 
countries can safely allow the consumption of intoxicants in 
large quantities, therefore the United States should follow 
their example, would be as absurd as to argue that our 
‘grandfathers in the days of the stagecoach, buggy, hand 
loom, and the oxcart could use intoxicating beverages with- 
out committing suicide, and that therefore we, in this year 
of 1931, can do the same. 

In all proposals for the return of the legalization of bev- 
erage alcohol there has not been offered any suggestion of 
safeguards. It seems to be assumed by the opponents of this 
national policy that safeguards are unnecessary and that 
the entire consequences should be left to the States. And 
i yet every railroad in the country finds it absolutely neces- 
sary to impose the most drastic form of employer prohibi- 
tion upon the men who man its trains, requiring total 
abstinence all the time from the men who deal with our 
high-speed transportation. If in the name of public safety 
the railroads are justified in their imposition of this rule G, 
who will affirm that the American people, looking at the 
twenty-six million and some automobiles in use now on 
our highways, are not justified in demanding the equiva- 
lent of rule G for the drivers of these high-powered cars, 
which do not run upon fixed tracks but upon the open road? 

Great employers of labor, including some of the outstand- 
ing opponents of prohibition, impose on their employees 
in the name of efficiency a similar form of employer pro- 
hibition, requiring absolute sobriety and what is practically 
total abstinence. By these means they attain larger pro- 
duction in their factories and fewer industrial accidents. If 
it is justifiable for these men seeking corporate profits and 
endeavoring to insure the safety of their workers to enforce 
a private form of prohibition, the Nation for the sake of 
national efficiency and public safety surely is justified in a 
like insistence on the same policy. 

Until some one has answered the query put forth by the 
advocates of prohibition as to just how beverage intoxicants 
can be safely legalized there can be no change in our present 
law. The fact that no practical method of control“ has 
even been suggested, although the word “ control” has been 
bandied about in the wet controversies, should automatically 
stop those who are urging the return of the beverage liquor 
traffic. By their own admissions and their own proposals 
the need of full and careful regulation is confessed, but they 
offer no blue prints or even a general plan by which such 
regulation or control might ever be attained. 

Until, if ever, there is advanced some practical method by 
which beverage alcohol may be safely given a legal status 
in the type of civilization which is commonly recognized as 
characteristically American, there can be no more question 
about the right of the people to proscribe this traffic than 
there is about the right to proscribe other habit-forming 
drugs, a classification to which alcohol scientifically belongs. 

Among the strong teachings is the contention that ex- 
posure to temptation seems to be one of the best methods 
of building great characters. Temperance, in my judgment, 
walks hand and hand with liberty, just as life becomes 
valuable when it is properly cared for, trained, and cultured. 
Life is great and splendid just as long as we take care of 
ourselyes and avoid the lures of dissipation. 

The comparative picture that I have fixed mentally of 
the saloon days in the industrial sections of West Virginia 
and the period that followed after their abolition is a most 
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vivid and impressive one. During the saloon days the 
breadwinner for the family would take his pay envelope and 
he would go directly to the saloon, and there remain until 
he had dissipated his last penny of monthly earnings, while 
the wife and little ones were living in mental dread of re- 
ceiving the fatal news of his untimely death either from 
accident by train or from a drunken brawl. In many in- 
stances they were in rags and lacked food, only to have their 
larder supplied with enough food to keep life going when 
the suspense was ended and he returned to work, in order 
that after a day or more of toil scrip might be obtained 
which would give him credit at the commissary. 

The workman who drinks brings upon himself an extra 
hazard, especially if he be a miner. An awful danger sur- 
rounds him in case he be a coal miner because of his blunted 
sensibilities, blunted by his dissipation, which makes him 
more susceptible to a fatal injury which would deprive the 
family of their breadwinner altogether. 

How different the picture since the elimination of the 
saloon in these mining sections, with no drunkenness at 
all, comparatively speaking. The families are clothed and 
have an auto in front of their door. A decrease in the num- 
ber of casualties in mines convinces me that this reform is 
not a failure but, to the contrary, a great success. A retro- 
spective study of this question over the period of years we 
have had prohibition, comparing that period with a similar 
period under the saloon régime, is all that is needed to fur- 
nish substantiation of the narration of these personal ob- 
servations of mine. The preponderance of evidence thus 
obtained will be supportive of this reform that has been 
blazed by forward-thinking people. 

Nowhere is there sounder or more convincing evidence 
both of the value of prohibition and of the extent of its 
observance by the American people than may be found in 
the economic data of the country. Considered purely from 
the standpoint of unimpeachable testimony, this evidence 
has unique value. The Federal Government, State govern- 
ments, and business associations compile statistics, not with 
the intent to prove some disputed question, but in order 
that all the requisite facts might be available for dispassion- 
ate studies of business trends or of the business status at 
any given time. These figures are comparable. One may 
take the data for any one year and compare them with the 
like data of another year in a way that is quite impossible 
when one is comparing criminological statistics. Because of 
this the demonstration of the material value of the prohibi- 
tory laws carries more weight, or should carry more, than 
the heated arguments of the friends or opposers of this 
national policy. 

One may note, for instance, that the total national in- 
come has leaped from $66,000,000,000 in 1919 to over $90,- 
000,000,000 in 1929. We are forced to seek for a reason for 
this tremendous increase. When we find that the 18,000,000 
savings accounts of 1919, totaling approximately $13,000,- 
000,000, have increased to fifty-odd million accounts, with 
about $29,000,000,000 of deposits; and when we note that the 
$30,000,000,000 worth of life insurance in force in 1919 now 
totals over $100,000,000,000, while the number of policyhold- 
ers has more than doubled, it is quite evident that some ex- 
traordinary cause must be recognized if we are satisfactorily 
to account for these amazing increases. While there were 
many interesting causes which effected these increases, there 
was only one major cause, and that was prohibition. When 
Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, queried the busi- 
ness statisticians of America on their agreement or dis- 
agreement with his statement that prohibition was responsi- 
ble for the development of the new prosperity of America, 
he found that while these business authorities disagreed in 
regard to the principle of prohibition they were absolutely 
unanimous in their opinion in regard to its economic value 
and its part in making possible American prosperity. 

It is small wonder that when the English artist, Frank 
Salisbury, returned from his American visit, he declared— 

In the industrial centers prohibition is one of the secrets of 


America’s success. The workingman has forgotten all about his 
pint, and the banks are full of his money. 


1931 


Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, last 
year announced that the nineteen twenties had witnessed 
the most startling and spectacular economic advances ever 
recorded in any decade in the history of the world. In that 
period, according to the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, the income of the people of this country increased 
$23,470,000,000, an increase which almost equals the total 
national income of 20 years ago. 

It would be a mistake to attribute our economic develop- 
ment to causes growing out of the recent war. As Edward 
A. Filene in 1930 remarked: 

One nation, and only one, had prospered. It had not pros- 
pered because of the war, for it had invested 20 billions of dol- 
lars in that war, and wars can not pay dividends. But it had 
prospered because it had launched out on a career of mass pro- 
duction, which, in its final analysis, means production for the 
masses, and it had within its borders a sufficiently large popula- 
tion to take and use the new comforts and luxuries which the 
new machine was turning out. 

That mass production was possible only because of sober 
workers, just as the consumption of goods made through 
mass production could only have been cared for by a popu- 
lation which was not wasting on drink bills the large sums 
once expended thus destructively. 

Because of this new sobriety which had never before been 
realized, the American workman accomplishes from three 
to five times as much work as the European, and as a result 
half of the total work of the world is done in the United 
States. These findings are announced by Dr. Thomas Thorn- 
ton Read, professor of mining at Columbia University, and 
an internationally known authority on mining and metal- 
lurgy, who has completed a study of the relative output of 
work of the 15 leading countries of the world. The Euro- 
pean conviction that unlimited natural resources and an in- 
dustrial system with magic power are responsible for the 
prosperity of the United States is incorrect, Professor Read 
says. The American workman can be employed profitably 
at a daily rate about equal to the weekly wage of the Euro- 
pean workmen only because the American accomplishes so 
much more. 

Ludwell Denny in his rather exhaustive book America 
Conquers Britain makes quite a point of the significance 
of this increased productivity of the American worker, writ- 
ing, “ Of importance in relation to the competitive power 
of American as against British industry is the fact that the 
output of the individual American worker is rapidly increas- 
ing and that of the British worker is not.” Taking the per 
capita output of 1899 as 100, the Hoover committee report 
showed that per capita output rose from 104.5 in 1919 to 
149.5 in 1927. While American industrial production in- 
creased 29 per cent, in the period 1919-1925 the number of 
wage earners decreased 7 per cent, the report found. 

Doubtless the horsepower increase of 22 per cent in that 
period in industry is largely responsible. But whatever the 
reasons, and they are varied, the increased productivity of 
labor gives to our industry an immense advantage over 
British trade rivals. Mr. C. D. Rokeling, in the London 
Economist, recently estimated on the basis of board of trade 
statistics that 114 British workers produced in 1924 only 
19 per cent more than 100 workers in 1907. The London 
Times quoted the Board of Trade Journal as follows: 

On the figures at present available, the Journal says it does not 
appear possible to make any statement more definite than a small 


quantitative increase of net output per head took place in 1924 
as compared with 1907. 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce Klein has estimated that 
in the machinery-manufacturing industry, for example, the 
individual American worker in 1928 produced a value of 
$5,200 compared with the British worker’s $1,500. Con- 
trasting the purchasing power of wages in the two countries, 
the report of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry found that in the 
United States real wages were at least 30 per cent greater 
in 1925 than 1919, while real wages in Britain are little if 
any higher than before the war. The average increase in 
real wages in the United States in the period 1922-1927 was 
2.1 per cent annually, according to the Hoover committee 
report. 
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Drink-caused crime has greatly decreased during the pro- 
hibition era. Not alone is this true, but it is evidenced by 
the criminal data available through the Census Bureau and 
such careful studies as have been made by the Chicago 
Crime Commission that crime related to drink has likewise 
decreased. The utter unsoundness of the claims of the wet 
group that prohibition has been a breeder of crime is re- 
futed by practically all the authorities. August Vollmer, 
criminologist of the University of Chicago, and for many 
years chief of police of Berkeley, Calif., addressing the 
American Political Science Association convention last year, 
pointed out that, according to all available statistics, the 
criminal population is proportionately the same as it has 
been at any time in the past 50 years, and that the propor- 
tion of crime is about the same. Vollmer said that a com- 
parison of crime conditions in America and Europe was not 
fair, because European cities have a more homogenous popu- 
lation, fewer automobiles, more fixed standards, and a bet- 
ter defined community life. Prohibition has nothing what- 
ever to do with these factors in the problem. 

John C. Groome, formerly warden of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, in Philadelphia, in his The Riot Call, regards the 
automobile as a major factor in our criminal development. 
He writes: 

It is not a change in human nature which makes crime in 
America an everyday occurrence. It is the change in methods of 
transportation. We had no crime waves until recently, because 
until comparatively recently people traveled by horse. Home in- 
fluence, of which there is less now, may formerly have counted 
somewhat on the side of right. Simpler standards of living 
counted a good deal. The difficulty of a quick getaway counted 
most. Slow horses rather than high ethics stood between the 
potential criminal and his crime. 

Karl Frederick, former amateur pistol champion, address- 
ing the committee on commerce of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation last year, declared that 70 per cent of the crime in 
this country is committted by an organized industry, and the 
chances for the criminal member to escape are 85 per cent 
in his favor. His assertion— 

End all political affiliation with crime and you are making good 
progress— 
is especially true concerning crimes and misdemeanors which 
are related to liquor. Much of our problem of: enforcement 
does not lie in any difficulties inherent in enforcement. It 
rather lies in the helplessness of expecting some public 
authorities to enforce prohibitory laws when their political 
affiliations are with those interests that are exploiting viola- 
tion of prohibition. 

There is one very significant straw which shows which 
way some winds are blowing in the report made public 
recently by the Committee of Fourteen which found that com- 
mercialized vice in New York City had grown hand in 
hand with the rapidly increasing speak-easy. It is note- 
worthy that when prohibition came, commercialized vice not 
only decreased but practically vanished even from those 
large cities where it had been almost unchecked for many 
decades. Although the public officials of New York City 
have never shown any disposition to enforce prohibition, 
there was a great decrease in social vice in that city coin- 
cident with the closing of the open saloon. The tacit pro- 
tection given the speak-easy because of the lack of a State- 
enforcement code, and because of the well-known Tammany 
attitude toward the bootlegger, has had its natural result 
in the development of commercialized vice. The report of 
the Committee of Fourteen points out that there were more 
arrests last year for prostitution than in any other since 
the old days, with the exception of 1928, when there were 
3,625. In 1920 there were only 1,583, and in 1929 there 
were 3,605. 

West Virginia adopted state-wide constitutional prohibi- 
tion in 1912. The law went into effect July 1, 1914. 

Before the adoption of the prohibition amendment in 1912 
liquor laws were amended no fewer than 19 times in vain 
efforts to either control or minimize the evil of liquor. 
Every court and every legislative act was defied by this sin- 
ister power. 

Every express office, many drug stores, and hundreds of 
prescription doctors were looked upon as lawless liquor 
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dealers. Drunkenness on railroad trains became so preva- 
lent that the State legislature was compelled to enact laws 
for the protection of the decent traveler. Drunkenness 
among the miners, factory workers, and railroad men made 
it a cause for peremptory discharge. Saloons, like vultures, 
hovered about our great labor-employing industries, preying 
upon labor and filching from women and dependent children 
the pay envelopes that to-day are being devoted to the 
support of families and the building of savings accounts. 

West Virginia has the distinction of being one of the first 
States leading in the great fight which finally resulted in 
national prohibition. 

Hon. A. B. White, ex-governor and business man, writes 
me as follows: 


Fifty years ago when I first came to West Virginia from Indiana 
as a newspaper man prompts me to say some about West 
Virginia and its indorsement of prohibition. At that time it had 
less than 50 per cent of its present population. 

It was the policy of the State to license the liquor traffic, and 
in a very mild way to regulate it. City licenses were high and 
rural ones low. 

The consumption of alcohol beverages was enormous, and that 
is why in 1888 the people of Parkersburg, a river town, voted for 
state-wide prohibition, although the vote at that time was 
decidedly a minority one. 

In 1889, as collector of internal revenue under President Harri- 
son, I organized a raiding party of considerable size and in the 
fall started out on horseback along the Ohio River into the 
mountains and across the State. We destroyed thousands of 
gallons of corn liquor and tons of corn mash, as well as a great 
number of stills, some of great capacity. 

In the great coal fields particularly the situation was deplor- 
able—every law of God and man being openly violated. Coal 
operators were unable to count on a normal production of coal 
before one week following a pay day. 

This is one of the reasons why prohibition came to West Vir- 
ginia in 1912. Another reason why West V. went so over- 
whelmingly for prohibition was the effect on other industries of 
the liquor evil among the large forces of employers, such as rail- 
roads, factories, utilities, etc. 

To-day our State prohibition laws are very strict. Jamaica 
ginger and all similar concoctions are strictly forbidden in West 
Virginia. Possession and transportation of all kinds of liquors is 
prohibited. The State Druggists’ Association insisted that the 
handling of liquors and dispensing of same on prescription be 
divorced absolutely and forever from their business. That is the 
law in West Virginia to-day, and it is being enforced to the 
letter. 


Hon. Haymond Maxwell, judge, supreme court of appeals, 
has been in judicial service in West Virginia since May, 1909, 
with the exception of about two and one-half years, in 1926, 
1927, and 1928. He states, in part: 


In my judgment, there can be no question that prohibition has 
been of inestimable benefit to our State. 

. (1) The number of crimes due to drunken brawls, and other- 
wise incident to the use of liquor, has been greatly reduced. 
True, our penitentiary is crowded, but that can in no measure be 
charged to prohibition except to the extent that the penitentiary 
population includes violators of the prohibition laws. 

(2) The terrible lure of the open saloon has been taken from 
our youth. 

(3) The baneful influence of liquor forces in politics has been 
ted. 


(4) On special occasions we see great gatherings of people and 
scarcely an intoxicated person in sight. In recent years I have 
observed several Halloween celebrations with streets crowded and 
no disorder. I do not think that this would have been possible 
in saloon days. 

(5) The amount of alcoholic beverages consumed has been re- 
duced to a very small fraction of the amount consumed in the 
days of the licensed saloon. In my home city of Clarksburg there 
were thirty-odd saloons, all dispensing intoxicating liquors in 
greater or less amounts. One of them, Davis Mail Order Liquor 
House, advertised extensively by newspapers and billboards. A re- 
liable banker of Clarksburg has informed me that through a long 
period of time a bill of lading (with draft attached) for a car- 
load of alcohol in barrels came through his bank every week for 
the Davis establishment. This alcohol was used as the base for 
the manufacture of large quantities of red liquor that was sold 
extensively all through that section of the State. Alongside of 
such volumes of liquor the present bootleg supply pales into in- 
significance. There is more fuss now about a flask on the hip 
than there was about a barrel in former days. 

(6) I have no patience with the loose talk that prohibition is 
corrupting the youth. Such is not the fact. The boys and girls 
of to-day are in the main sober, clear thinking, well behaved, 
and competent—a credit to many of their elders who pose as their 
critics. In fact, it has been my observation that at social gath- 
erings and elsewhere the conduct of people who are no longer 
youths is much more reprehensible than that of the young folk. 
Exuberance of youth must not be given a distorted significance. 
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All the youngsters are not behaving themselves, but their derelic- 
JVP 

(7) In m ent the present hue and against - 
tion is . r — T — 
aganda is as effective in peace as in war. 

Dr. Charles F. Hicks, superintendent of the Surgical State 
Hospital located at Welch, W. Va., and associated with this 
institution for a period of 15 years, who is one of the lead- 
ing and best-known physicians and surgeons in the great 
Norfolk & Western coal fields and who has an opportunity 
asd the prohibition situation from every angle, says in 


Relative to the gunshot wounds caused by drinking of intoxi- 


cants, brawls, and fights among those in McDowell County, I wish 
to say that it has been practically wiped out since West Virginia 
went bone dry. I would say that there is at least 90 per cent 
less of this to-day than there was during the open-saloon days. 

In the saloon days we would have from two to three gunshot 
cases every Saturday and Sunday to come to Miners Hospital for 
treatment as a result of drinking brawls. I recall one time re- 
porting before the medical society about 500 gunshot cases in the 
course of four or five years. Now it is seldom that we see any of 
this as a result of drinking. 

There is no question but that there is a wonderful improvement 
in general conditions in this country as the result of the State 


going dry. 

Hon. A. S. Thomas, of the Thomas, Field & Co., whole- 
sale dry-goods business, of Charleston, W. Va., in addition 
to having been for many years an employer of a great many 
men, has had to be in all sections of West Virginia 
during certain seasons of each year. In referring to 
conditions existing before prohibition, he says of the capital 
city solely: 

In the old saloon days there were about three and one-half 
carloads of liquor being received daily, distributed among 32 sa- 
loons, about 85 per cent of this shipment being beer, not included 


in the production of our home brewery. 
To-day, home brew, bootleg, and moonshine combined will not 


very way are so many that I fail to under- 
stand why any friend and lover of his fellow men can possibly 
oppose the prohibition law. Every fair-minded man and woman 
of this Nation should, and will, stand back of the eighteenth 
amendment. 


Hon. J. W. Eary, judge of the twelfth judicial circuit, 
Fayetteville, W. Va., in his observations of prohibition, writes 
me as follows: 


I am in receipt of yours of April 3, asking me for my opinion 
as to the workings of our prohibition laws. I am very glad to 
have this inquiry from you, and take pleasure in replying briefly 
as follows: 

I was judge of the criminal court in Fayette County during 
the saloon period and am now judge of the circuit court and 
have been for the last 10 years. I think there is no comparison 
at all between conditions which obtained in the saloon days and 
those which we have now. In those days, every day, those who 
traveled about to any considerable extent saw a number of peo- 
ple who were either drunk or intoxicated; now it is a rare thing 
to see anyone under the influence of intoxicating liquors, and a 
man who travels over the country to-day may travel for days 
and not see anyone under its influence. 

In saloon days in Fayette County we had on an average every 
term of court six or eight murder cases to be tried, all of them 
growing out of some saloon brawl. Now we do not on an average 
try more than one or two murder cases a term. 

I think the prohibition law is as well enforced as most any 
other law, whether State or Federal. If those people who are 
continually saying that it can not be enforced would get busy 
in good faith and assist in enforcing it there would be not the 
slightest question about its enforcement. The fact of the matter 
is that these people do not want it enforced and it is already 
being enforced entirely too well to suit them. 

I believe very strongly in the strict enforcement of the prohi- 
bition laws. 


J. M. N. Downs, an attorney of Buckhannon, Upshur 
County, tells us that county was organized in 1851 and never 
had a saloon within its borders. However, a railroad station 
agent in an adjoining county did a thriving business in the 
dispensing of packages of whisky and kegs of beer. Often 
the office of this agent contained wet shipments piled almost 
to the ceiling. 

Mr. Downs states that there was more bootlegging done in 
this county then and more liquor sold and drank than has 
been the case since. Within less than one year after prohi- 
bition was adopted there was not a single agent dealing in 
liquor in the county. 
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Judge John H. Hatcher, of the West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals, and one of the most beloved citizens in 
my State, expresses himself frankly in a very few words: 


Every man, woman, and child knows there has been a decided 
reduction of crime generally since the adoption of prohibition. 


Hon. George S. Strader, well-known business man of Blue- 
field, W. Va., has resided in the great southern coal fields 
since 1888. He was one of the very few people there before 
the construction of the railroad and the opening of the 
mines which have now become the greatest soft-coal mines 
in the world. Mr. Strader says: 


The saloon prospered as the people rapidly came into this coal 
field. The mines expected a short labor supply after each monthly 
pay day. It was estimated that then about $1,000,000 of the 
miners’ wages passed over the counters of the 60 saloons in 
McDowell County alone each year. 

Many of us remember those evils which were so general in all 
those coal-field towns. On each monthly pay day the undertaker 
expected an increase in business along with the saloon keeper and 
merchant. Well do we remember that the stray bullets often 
reached the bystander, or even the physician out making calls at 
the bedside of the sick. 

The State voted dry in 1912. It was estimated that 90 per cent 
of the miners and mine owners voted dry in that election. 

A great change has come over these miners of all “nations.” 
Almost 100 per cent own an automobile, radio, and many of the 
good things. The section has many prosperous banks with large 
savings accounts. 


Hon. John Raine, president and general manager of the 
Meadow River Lumber Co., of Rainelle, W. Va., one of the 
largest lumber companies in the State, writes as follows: 


I am glad to give you our experience as employers of labor as to 
the results of prohibition since adopted by our State and since 
the enactment of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

I may say that we have been almost as strict as the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as to the enforcement of prohibition among our 
employees, as drinking men can not hold positions with us, as the 
accident hazard is too great and the efficiency of drinking men 
too low. 

You will recognize the fact that it is in some a continual 
fight to keep the menace of intoxicating liquors out in industrial 
operations. Before the enactment of the West Virginia law the 
conditions were deplorable. Dismissals from our service for viola- 
tion of our rule were frequent, and we saw the bad effects all 
around us. Where liquor was known to be had either in open 
saloons or speak-easies it was not safe or decent for a woman to 
pass, especially at night. The menace of the flow of liquor from 
adjoining States where prohibition was not in effect was constant 
and very great. Under the Federal law that menace is much 
reduced. Where was poverty and squalor has come a fair pros- 
perity and comfort and decency, especially as to women and 
children. 

We can now recall but one man who has been discharged from 
our employ during the past five years for intoxication, and that 
was for first offense. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that with us conditions not only 
among our own employees but among those on the outside and 
in our section of the State is infinitely better under prohibition, 
and we are heartily in favor of retaining the law and increasing 
the enforcement. 


Hon. Frank Lively, judge of the supreme court of ap- 
peals and for many years connected with the attorney 
general’s office of West Virginia, in a few words makes a 


complete survey of the present prohibition conditions of 


the State and people he knows so well: 


My observation and experience as an attorney, serving 4 years 
as prosecuting attorney and 16 years as assistant attorney gen- 
eral and as judge of the supreme court of appeals for 9 years, 
has demonstrated to me beyond question that the prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors has saved 
the people of this State vast sums of money by the lessening of those 
crimes which resulted from intoxication, such as murder, rape, 
malicious and unlawful cuttings and woundings, and the like. 
Prior to prohibition days the dockets of the courts having crimi- 
nal jurisdiction were congested with such prosecutions; now they 
are comparatively few. The health, peace, security, and general 
welfare of the people of the State resulting from prohibition can 
not be measured in terms of money. 


Hon. John T. Simms, attorney and assistant to the State 
tax commissioner of West Virginia, has perhaps had more 
personal acquaintance with the liquor movement since pro- 
hibition than any other man in West Virginia, because for 
years he was the leading prohibition-enforcement officer of 
the State. A part of Judge Simms’s letter reads as follows: 
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The State of West Virginia adopted by popular vote the State 
prohibition amendment at the November, 1912, election. Pursuant 
to the terms of this amendment it became operative and effective 
on July 1, 1914. At the time of the vote upon our State amend- 
ment there were in my native county of Payette two large brew- 
erles and one wholesale liquor house, and, in addition thereto, 
there were 80 retail saloons. As you know, Fayette County is in 
the heart of the famous New River smokeless-coal field, and that 
the sole important industry is that of mining coal. Many thou- 
sands of men were then, and now are, employed in the coal-mi 
industry. In those days I believe it may be conservatively said 
that 80 per cent of the adult male population habitually consumed 
intoxicating liquors to the point of intoxication. Crime was ram- 
pant. After each pay day, particularly, law violators were brought 
to the jail in groups by the officers, and, I may say, quite fre- 
quently almost in small droves. From my study, observation, and 
experience as a public officer of that period, at least 80 per cent 
of the crimes committed and tried in my court were attributable, 
directly or indirectly, to the use of intoxicating liquors. There 
were in those days daily committed brawls and fights, resulting 
in assaults, batteries, maiming, manslaughter, and oftentimes 
murder in the first or second degree. My honest opinion is that 
the percentage of offenses resulting from this cause is really 
greater than 80 per cent, but I prefer to be very conservative in 
my estimate. 

I presided as judge of this court three and one-half years under 
the liquor régime described above and six months (from July 1 to 
December 31, 1914) under our present State prohibition law en- 
acted pursuant to the amendment adopted in 1912. After the 
effective date of the State prohibition law (July 1, 1914) there was 
almost an immediate and perceptible slump and lessening of the 
number of crimes reported and prosecuted. This condition of 
improvement continued to such a degree and extent that four 
years after the expiration of my term of office the Legislature of 
the State of West Virginia, upon the petition of the citizens and 
taxpayers of Fayette County, dispensed with the criminal court of 
that county by repealing the act creating it. That court was 
originally created in the year 1890, and was abolished about the 
year 1918. The work of the court being so much reduced by rea- 
son of reduction in crime—which I sincerely believe was due pri- 
marily to the beneficent effect of the prohibition law—was trans- 
ferred to the circuit court of Fayette County, and that court now 
takes care of both civil and criminal causes, and I may say that in 
addition thereto an additional county has, since that date, been 
added to the jurisdiction of the Fayette circuit court. 

In addition to the improvement of the conduct of the people 
after the adoption of the prohibition policy there was great eco- 
nomic improvement in the county. Laborers were more regular, 
prompt, and efficient in their work. They took better care of their 
families. Their families were better fed and better dressed and 
happier in every way. A large percentage of the coal miners and 
laborers in the Fayette County coal field now own automobiles, 
and they are not all Fords by any means. 

In addition to my experience as a judicial officer, permit me to 
make some additional observation as to conditions which have 
come to my attention as a private citizen. The county seat of 
Fayette County, where I practiced law for a number of years and 
served as judicial officer, is about 50 miles from Charleston, the 
State capital. My business required frequent trips to Charleston 
and elsewhere in the State. Prior to the adoption of the State 
prohibition law drunkenness on passenger trains, and particularly 
local passenger trains, was so common that it was hardly safe for 
women and children to travel on the local trains without a male 
companion. I have personally observed, while a passenger on the 
local trains between Charleston and my then home town, boister- 
ous, offensive, and dangerous conduct on the part of drunken 
men. It was not infrequent that female passengers were intimi- 
dated and insulted by the disorderly conduct of drunken men and 
by their rude advances. I myself have on many occasions offered 
my assistance and have protected women who were entire strangers 
to me from annoyance and insults from such persons. I have fre- 
quently offered my personal physical assistance to conductors and 
officers on the passenger trains in those days, the majority of them 
in the passenger coach, sometimes at a great risk to my personal 
safety. I can truthfully say that I have not seen on the passenger 
trains in this State, either between the points mentioned or else- 
where, within the past 10 years an intoxicated, disorderly person. 
I frequently go back to my home county of Fayette, and I have 
not observed any person under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor, but, the people generally are orderly and law-abiding. In 
addition to this I now recall vividly quite a number of my former 
friends of the profession of the law who died of alcoholism. Most 
of those men were known to you and to me personally. For ob- 
vious reasons I shall not name them. At the present I am only 
thinking of men of great ability and of towering genius in their 
profession. Most of them died at that period of life when they 
should have been most useful, and prematurely. I do not at this 
writing know a single lawyer of ability in the State of West Vir- 
ginia who is suffering from alcoholism. I am now thinking of 
men of my own profession. You and I know of eminent men in 
other professions and businesses who likewise have fallen victims 
of strong drink. 

Aside from all other sentimental, ethical, social, and economic 
considerations, and for one simple, solid reason, safety on the 
public highways, the American people can not safely relax in their 
vigilance on this question of prohibition. This precaution, safety 
upon the highways, is alone an all-sufficient reason why all 
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thoughtful persons should use their influence in the interest of 
prohibition enforcement. Even under present conditions the loss 
of life and limb in motor traffic is appalling. It is a well-known 
fact that a large percentage of motor-car accidents is due to the 
use of intoxicating liquors. How can any sane person justify a 
policy which, if adopted, would greatly increase this hazard? 

The favorite argument of those who favor repeal or modification 
of the national prohibition laws are that the law is not efficiently 
enforced because it is not supported by public sentiment and 
that there are at present more violations of the liquor laws than 
in saloon days. In West Virginia the prohibition laws are being 
rigidly enforced both by the Federal and State authorities. My 
opinion is that the prohibition laws are being more diligently 
enforced than the laws against many other forms of crime. Of 
course, I do not mean to say that there are no violations of the 
prohibition statutes. There are many. Hon. George W. Wicker- 
sham, chairman of the Law Enforcement Commission created by 
President Hoover, has recently made the public statement that 
the prohibition laws of the United States are, in his judgment, 
being more adequately enforced than other criminal laws. In this 
I think he is right. Those who get so much comfort out of the 
statement that there are more violations of the liquor laws than 
there were under the old system seem to overlook the fact that 
in the days of licensed saloons there were numerous violations 
of the liquor laws in every State of the Union, and of the Federal 
statutes as well. In my own county of Fayette, in license days, 
it was not infrequent for grand juries to return several hundred 
indictments at each term of the court for violations of the liquor 
laws. These indictments were against licensed dealers for selling 
on Sunday, selling to minors, selling to persons while intoxicated, 
and selling to persons who were known to be habitual drunkards. 
In addition to this there were many indictments against persons 
for selling without license. In other words, there were numerous 
offenses under the old system commonly known as “ bootlegging.” 
Our mutual friend, Thomas R. Shephard, judge of the circuit 
court of Cabell County, and presiding in your home city of Hunt- 
ington, just recently called my attention to the fact that at one 
term of the court in Cabell County in license days there were 700 
indictments for violation of the liquor laws. 

The above is sufficient to illustrate the fallacy of the arguments 
made against our prohibition policy. 


Mr. President, the history of prohibition in West Virginia 
is more or less a unique one. I shall endeavor to give a little 
of it in its chronological order. 

1. HISTORY OF PROHIBITION IN WEST VIRGINIA 

1887. A prohibition amendment to the constitution was 
submitted by the legislature. The same year there was en- 
acted by the Legislature of the State of West Virginia the 
Morris law. This law required the teaching in all public 
schools of the evils of beverage alcohols. 

1888. A prohibition amendment was defeated 76,555 to 
41,668. 

1908. A law providing for State prohibition was defeated 
by a narrow margin. Of the 55 counties, 32 were entirely 
dry, 12 granted licenses at only one place, 5 at only two 
places, and 2 at only three places. 

1909. The prohibition amendment submitted to the legis- 
lature passed the house by an overwhelming majority, but 
was defeated in the senate by 4 votes. The senate also de- 
feated the county unit option law, which had been passed 
by the lower house. Eight counties were added to the no- 
license list, by electing dry members of the county court. On 
January 1 one-fourth of the saloons were closed by action of 
the county courts. Charleston, the capital, was made dry by 
combined action of the city council and the county court. 
Thirty-seven of the fifty-five counties were wholly dry, and 
there were 468 retail liquor establishments in the State. 

1911. The legislature submitted a prohibitory constitutional 
amendment to be voted on in November, 1912. Thirty-nine 
counties were dry. 

1912. Constitutional prohibition was adopted by a vote of 
164,092 to 71,750, a majority of 92,342 for prohibition. All 
but three counties gave majorities in favor of the amend- 
ment, which also prohibits liquor for medicinal purposes, 
but does not prohibit pure-grain alcohol. 

1913. The legislature passed the Yost law-conceded to be 
the most stringent prohibition-enforcement measure in the 
United States. State Superintendent Thomas.M. Hare, 
himself an attorney, Judge J. C. McWhorter, and others, 
gave valuable assistance in drafting the bill, which was in- 
troduced and effectively sponsored in the house in 1913 by 
Hon. Ellis A. Yost, delegate from Monongalia County. 

1914. Constitutional prohibition went into effect July 1. 

1915. The legislature passed additional law-enforcement 
measures prohibiting the possession of liquor for personal 
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use, or otherwise, and the use or possession of liquor at any 
restaurant, office, or other public place. 

1917. The legislature prohibited the carrying of liquor 
into the State by common carriers. Liquor carried into the 
State, or from point to point within the State, was limited 
to 1 quart within 30 consecutive days. 

1919. The eighteenth amendment was ratified by a vote 
of 26 to 0 in the senate on January 8, and 81 to 3 in the 
house on January 9. The legislature enacted a bone-dry 
measure making moonshining a felony, to go into effect 
January 1, 1920. The supreme court handed down a deci- 
sion that the State “1 quart law” was nullified by the 
Reed bone-dry amendment enacted by Congress, thus mak- 
ing the State bone dry by Federal legislation. 

1921. The legislature made the prohibition bureau a sepa- 
rate department in charge of a prohibition commissioner. 

1923. The legislature provided a system of permits 
whereby the alcoholic preparations coming into the State 
were put under the control of the prohibition commis- 
sioner, and adopted a system of reports by officials to the 
prohibition commissioner. 

1927. The legislature reenacted the law requiring the 
teaching of the evils of alcohol and narcotics, which had 
been omitted from the school law when it was rewritten in 
1908. It also practically doubled the appropriation of the 
preceding legislature for the State prohibition department. 
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1888. Prohibition amendment to the Constitution—76,555 
against, 41,668 for, 34,887 majority against prohibition. 

1912. Prohibition amendment to the Constitution—164,092 
for, 71,750 against, 92,342 majority for prohibition. 

There is complete cooperation between the department of 
public safety, represented in our State constabulary, the 
Federal and State prohibition departments, Commander 
John D. Pennington, Federal Prohibition Administrator Dr. 
W. G. Brown, Dr. O. M. Pullen, superintendent, and James 
I. Seder, associate superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
of West Virginia, and their coworkers and the United States 
marshals. 

Mr. President, the prohibition question as it has been dis- 
cussed here to-day would give the doctors of the District of 
Columbia a broad and liberal latitude in the writing of 
prescriptions-which I believe they do not want, for any and 
all who might come along, but in my judgment, such a pro- 
posal will not be approved by the rank and file of the 
medical profession throughout the United States. I am 
quite well aware of the fact that there are some in the 
medical profession and in the great organizations of that 
profession, both in the States and in the Nation, who are 
opposed to national prohibition, but when we delve deep into 
the profession among the doctors who compose the stalwart 
characters who have the confidence of the American people 
when they wish to consult an eminent physician, it will be 
found that they almost invariably state that they have not 
found whisky useful in the practice of their profession. 

When we speak of malt as beneficial in the building of 
tissue of the exhausted individual who has suffered from 
some wasting disease, when we speak of its use as one of the 
methods to restore him to health, it may be claimed that 
there is some curative action or restorative action in the 
administration of malts, but it is not necessary that those 
malts have a high alcoholic content. 

The use of champagne in the treatment of some conditions 
is also advocated by some. This may be beneficial in indi- 
vidual cases, but as to the administration of champagne in 
a general way I do not believe the rank and file of the out- 
standing men of the medical profession would say that it is 
beneficial. 

When it comes to the use of whisky or spiritus frumenti, 
as it is called in medical nomenclature, we prescribe it in 
the treatment of pneumonia because of the rapid accumula- 
tion of toxemias or poisons in the blood stream. We pre- 
scribe it sometimes in the infectious diseases with which we 
as physicians formerly had to contend, but which have been 
practically eliminated by the use of antitoxins. To-day in 
the medical profession the prescribing of whisky and alco- 
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holic beverages in the treatment of disease finds indeed a 
very limited field, but when it comes to the use of alcohol, 
as I stated previously, which is the basis of fluid extracts, 
which is the best antiseptic known to surgery, which is used 
as an antiseptic by the doctor who goes out into the rural 
sections of the States to treat his hypodermic needle in case 
it is necessary for him to administer a hypodermic for the 
relief of pain or a heart stimulant to take care of a flagging 
heart, then alcohol is indispensable. 

But, as I said, alcohol is a deadly poison to the human 
body. It destroys the internal organs. It brings about new 
connective-tissue changes. It dilates the heart. It adds new 
cell growth of an abnormal nature to the liver; it obliterates 
the liver cells; and because of an increased tissue growth, 
the blood pressure is increased on the heart, which finally 
breaks down the muscles of the heart, resulting in broken 
compensation, and all kinds of valvular lesions of the heart, 
from arteriosclerosis, responsible for all these maladies, and 
finally a general disintegration of the body, resulting in a 
failure of the kidneys to function and to eliminate the urea, 
which is absolutely essential, it being one of the great ac- 
cumulating poisons which, when stored up for 36 or 48 
hours, results in the unfortunate individual passing into a 
state of coma, and unconsciousness, and finally into death. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, and because of the 
knowledge I have acquired through many years of profes- 
sional practice, I have not felt as a practicing physician that 
I was ever justified, or if so seldom indeed, in writing pre- 
scriptions for my patients to the point that they might ac- 
quire the habit and become alcoholics, as morphine users 
become addicts to that drug, or as an individual who is free 
from any habit-forming drug may become an addict to 
cocaine. 

I feel that alcohol, as I said a while ago, is indispensable 
to the scientific world, but, Mr. President, it is entitled to 
the same consideration from the Federal Government and 
the governments of the respectives States of the Union as 
morphine, as cocaine and as other deadly narcotics, and it 
should be dealt with in the same way. 

If we should restore local option we would break down all 
that has been accomplished and all that we had hoped to 
achieve in the new generation, in saving them from alcoholic 
habit which is even more dreaded and more direful than the 
opium habit, for the reason that the opium eater's trouble 
ends at the grave and is not passed on to the generations of 
his blood, as is the case with the alcoholic. When the alcohol 

addict is saturated and his mentality and equilibrum become 
affected, and his appetite for alcohol becomes uncontrollable, 
his finer senses are almost obliterated, and his central 
nervous system so deteriorates that if the habit continues 
in the succeeding following generation the delicate nerve 
fibers which control the sensory and motor activities, and 
which control the mental processes in thinking, in acting, in 
reasoning, and in doing constructive work, are so seriously 
injured that mentally weakened the victims finally, many 
of them find their way into the insane asylums of the 
Nation. 

ANALYSIS OF JUDGE CLARK'S DECISION—ARTICLE BY DOCTOR 
CHERRINGTON 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I submit for publication 
in the Recorp an article entitled “An Analysis of Judge 
Clark’s Decision on the Eighteenth Amendment,” by Ernest 
H. Cherrington, LL.D., Litt.D., general secretary World 
League Against Alcoholism. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
article will be printed in the Recorp. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


AN ANALYSIS OF JUDGE CLARK'S DECISION ON THE EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 


(By Ernest H. Cherrington, LL. D., Litt. D., general secretary World 
League Against Alcoholism) 

The constitutionality of the eighteenth amendment has been 
assailed more than once by the ablest lawyers obtainable by those 
who are opposed to this national policy dealing with beverage 
intoxicants. But probably no assault that has thus far been made 
upon the validity of that article has presented so many unusual 
aspects as the recent decision by Federal Judge William Clark, of 


Newark. While it is difficult, if not quite impossible, to believe 
that either the appellate court or the Supreme Court will uphold 
Judge Clark’s decision, the grounds whereon he seems to have 
based his findings are so unique that they have a special interest 
for those students of our political institutions who are concerned 
not merely with this special amendment to the Constitution but 
with general constitutional problems and with legislation which is 
adopted in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution. 

If a court can find unconstitutional an amendment to the 
Constitution merely because of two alternatives, Congress pre- 
ferred the customary and traditional mode of amendment while 
the judge himself preferred the unused and unusual convention 
method of ratifying proposed amendments, then no portion of our 
fundamental charter can be considered safe. While Judge Clark 
in his decision frankly admits departing from the traditional 
mode of interpreting that instrument, the grounds whereon he 
bases his sweeping and drastic decision are so unusual and so 
without any precedent that when they are stripped to their sim- 
plest terms they seem almost incredible. 

Judge Clark begins by asserting that the traditional method of 
adopting constitutional amendments is challenged and frankly 
admits his desire for some kind of mortmain “to remove the 
dead hand of tradition from the domain of ideas.” He then calls 
attention to the fact that while all amendments to the Consti- 
tution have been proposed by Congress for ratification by the 
State legislatures, the companion provision for ratification in 
Article V, “or by convention in three-fourths” of the States has 
never been used and remarks that: This language is now being 
lifted from its obscurity by the claim that a lack of compliance 
therewith has invalidated the ratification of the éighteenth 


amendment.” There is another sentence in that same article 


which the judge also leaves in obscurity whose significance can 
not be overlooked by any who wish to evaluate correctly either 
the eighteenth amendment or the judge's decision concerning its 
validity. That phrase reads as follows, after setting forth that 
Congress may propose amendments to the legislatures or may call 
a convention or may request ratification by legislature or by 
State conventions, “as the one or the other mode of ratification 
may be proposed by the Congress.” The Constitution here in the 
very plainest language which is not susceptible to any misunder- 
standing and which can not by any sophistry be interpreted 
away gives to Congress the option as to whether any amend- 
ments to the Constitution shall be ratified by State legislatures 
or by conventions in the States. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the 19 amendments which have thus far been adopted 
have all been ratified by the State legislatures to which they were 
referred by Congress, exercising that power of choice which is 
clearly, plainly, and unmistakably conferred upon it by the article 
upon which the very right of amendment itself depends. 

Throughout the whole discussion Judge Clark's argument—for 
it reads rather like an argument before a popular group than like 
a decision handed down from a Federal bench—seems to revolve 
upon his personal preference for the convention method as op- 

to ratification by State legislatures. 

In view of this rather personal and highly individualistic atti- 
tude of the judge in seemingly basing his decision upon his own 
preference for the convention method rather than on the consti- 
tutional right of Congress to decide which method shall be pur- 
sued, it is not altogether surprising to read in the very forefront 
of the decision a statement by his honor, suggesting that he ex- 
pects to be overruled by the appellate court, using these very 
plain words in which he sets forth that expectation and also prac- 
tically intimates that his decision might be viewed in the light of 
propaganda in favor of. the convention method of ratification: 
“Even if this opinion meets with a cold reception in the appel- 
late courts, we hope that it will at least have the effect of focusing 
the country’s thought upon the neglected method of considering 
constitutional amendments in conventions.” 

The citations made by Judge Clark in his decision are as unusual 
as the tenor of that decision itself. He begins with a lengthy 
quotation from Senator Dixon, of Connecticut, when the four- 
teenth amendment was being proposed by Congress and when 
Dixon argued against reference of that proposed amendment to 
the State legislatures on the ground that State legislatures with 
the sentiments which had existed at the time of their election in 
that rather heated period of our history were not fair tribunals to 
express the sentiments of the people of their States, and holding 
also that when the Constitution was formed it was never supposed 
that constitutional amendments would “come to be party ques- 
tions, submitted with party views, and to a party majority.” These 
words which I have quoted are the essence of Senator Dixon’s 
speech. They occur very close to the center of a very lengthy 
quotation from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which Judge Clark 
inserts in his decision. 

While Senator Dixon was arguing against reference to the exist- 
ing State legislatures and in favor of State conventions, there is 
no analogy between the state of affairs then existing and which 
called forth his plea and the situation which surrounded the rati- 
fication of the eighteenth amendment. That amendment was ne 
a party measure. It was not submitted with party views. It 
not approved by a party majority. When the proposed eighteenth 
amendment was before the Congress it was not viewed as a party 
measure. It was supported by Democrats and Republicans. It was 
opposed by Democrats and Republicans. It received the required 
majority set forth by the Constitution. It was submitted to the 
State legislatures. In no State legislature did it become a 
measure. In none of them were the arguments either for or 
against it based upon party policies. In many States it received 
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a unanimous vote of the entire legislature. In no State legislature 
was it opposed by more than a very small number. 

Senator Dixon's argument that the fourteenth amendment 
should be referred to State conventions for ratification in order to 
avoid partisanship and to obtain more accurately the actual senti- 
ments of the people in regard to that amendment has no appli- 
cation to the reference of the eighteenth amendment. Instead of 
one party being for it or one group of the American people desir- 
ing that this new article should be written into our fundamental 
law, there was an unparalleled wave of public opinion so great 
and so enthusiastic that within the brief space of a year and a 
month the required three-fourths of the separate States had rati- 
fied it. It is hardly questionable that if any form of reference 
to the people, whether using the constitutional methods or by the 
unconstitutional and revolutionary method of a Federal refer- 
endum on a constitutional amendment had been essayed, that 
there would have been a fuller, freer, and more exact expression 
of the public will. 

If this first citation made by Judge Clark from the speech of 
Senator Dixon has little relation to the question before him for 
decision, the second citation from one of the messages of Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson seems to be even less persuasive, since 
Johnson merely refers to the fact that there may be grave doubts 
whether the action of Congress is in harmony with the senti- 
ments of the people on a constitutional amendment when the 
State legislatures which would pass upon that amendment had 
been elected without reference to such an issue. Here once more 
the only point of likeness between the situation existing at that 
time and the situation prevailing when the eighteenth amend- 
ment was referred by Congress is that a constitutional amend- 
ment is proposed for ratification by legislatures. 

Any reference to the daily press of the period when the eight- 
eenth amendment was before Congress should convince even the 
mest prejudiced that legislature after legislature was elected with 
prohibition as one of the test questions propounded to the 
majority of the candidates for the legislature. While it is true 
that the eighteenth amendment had not received its present 
phrasing at the time some of those legislatures were elected, it is 
equally e that the reference of this amendment was recognized 
by the citizens of the country as imminent. Those in favor of 
Federal prohibition did not omit to query the men who came 
before them for their suffrages. On the other hand, those who 
were opposed to the proposed Federal prohibition of intoxicating 
beverages were equally active. Rarely haye the American people 
chosen legislatures whose attitude on an important question was 
so accurately known to the voters before that question was 
officially propounded. 

One might pass over the brief quotations from legal periodicals 
which merely, as the judge, himself, confesses, “ propound our pres- 
ent theory rather by way of incidental suggestion,” and pass on to 
the discussion of cases which actually came before the Supreme 
Court. Here we may note a rather unusual, if not entirely un- 
precedented attitude on the part of Judge Clark. He chooses from 
the briefs offered by lawyers in various cases arguments which 
appeal to him without apparently giving any weight to the fact 
that those arguments were proffered by the losing side in the cases 
before the court which, after weighing whatever values might be 
contained in them, rejected them. It is commonly accepted that 
the Supreme Court is the ultimate court in this country and that 
no lower court has the authority to overrule the Supreme Court. 
Of course, Judge Clark in his decision can not overrule the 
Supreme Court; but the insistence upon the validity of arguments 
rejected by the highest court in the land does, to the minds of 
many, suggest that he is in effect passing that court and its 
decisions in review. 

Judge Clark, himself, confesses that he does not believe that 
some matters are res adjudicata. He frankly admits this when 
he says: This court has never been especially impressed with 
the theory, stare decisis et non quieta movere.“ In other words, 
and in nontechnical terms, the judge seems to believe that when 
the Supreme Court settles a question, it is not settled at all. 
That is a rather free translation of the Latin tag into popular 


language. 

Judge. Clark’s discussion of the breweries’ attack on the 
eighteenth amendment does not touch the final arguments but 
touches upon their theory that “either because of the tenth 
amendment or because of the nature of the Federal system, or 
because of both, constitutional amendments changing the distribu- 
tion of powers as between the States and United States, and by 
so doing reducing the State's police power, are forbidden.” On 
this point Judge Clark quotes from Professor McBain and Profes- 
sor Stimson, the first of whom points out the absurdity of argu- 
ing that by the ninth and tenth amendments the “good people 
of 1789” intended “to make the division of powers between the 
Nation and the States static throughout eternity—so static, in- 
deed, that it could not be changed even by the difficult process of 
amending the Constitution,” while the second plainly states “ Yet 
the Constitution can not rise above the Constitution and it is 

y is own terms subject to amendment, save the provisions pro- 

ting slave importation and forbidding direct Federal taxation 
before 1808 and always the equal representation of States in the 
Senate.” It is difficult to see what support the judge might find 
for his own decision in these quotations which he has selected 
out of the voluminous literature on this subject. 

In his remarks upon the findings of the Supreme Court in these 
national prohibition cases, Judge Clark notes: “Neither by hold- 
ing nor by extraneous discussion did these cases assume to deal 
with the ratification of amendments by conventions—the second 
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of the three conceivable methods.” This was quite natural since 
the question of ratification by conventions was not before the 
court, and never has been practically before the court since the 
unbroken chain of precedent has followed the method of ratifica- 
tion by legislatures. The judge even takes the trouble to point 
out the utterance of the Supreme Court in the case of Dillon »v. 
Gloss, which he considers “most damaging to the theory that 
ratification of the eighteenth amendment by conventions is nec- 
essary for its validity,” although he considers this a “ double- 
barreled dictum” since the justice was only passing on the power 
of Congress to fix limitation on the ratification period. 

The discussion by Judge Clark of the lack in early State consti- 
tutions of any provision for their own amendment and the argu- 
ments offered into the Constitutional Convention of 1787 on the 
question of an amendment provision for the proposed Federal 
Constitution, while interesting, does not seem to have any special 
bearing upon the point at issue; namely, whether the eighteenth 
amendment was adopted in the manner prescribed by the Consti- 
tution itself. Judge Clark admits that “ any express limitation of 
the language of Article V must be sought in some reservation,” 
but to this he adds: The only defeasance in the grant of the 
Constitution is found in the tenth amendment. Counsel have 
placed the two provisions in combination and have argued that 
the result justifies their thesis that any amendment granting gov- 
ernmental powers over the people to the United States m be 
submitted to convention instead of to State legislatures.” In his 
analysis of the questions arising from the application cf the tenth 
amendment, Judge Clark remarks: “If, then, the power to amend 
is included within the reserved powers, the tenth amendment ap- 
plies, and the reservation must be to the States, respectively, or to 
the people. Such a reservation is manifestly a nullity if Congress 
is to have absolute and unlimited discretion in its exercise of the 
proposing power, as it can and always has placed the amendments 
before the legislatures and excluded the conventions. A division 
or limitation upon its discretion is therefore required.” 

It is difficult to see where provision is made for such a division 
or limitation upon the discretion of Co No portion of the 
Constitution seems to give to the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment authority to impose such a limitation. It is small wonder, 
therefore, that in this discussion Judge Clark remarks in his opin- 
ion: “In our judgment this joint construction of Article V and 
the tenth amendment is too strained to be permissible,” and to 
this he adds: “ We can not, however, follow the argument that a 
convention is more within the definition of people than a State 
legislature, This might seem to be reasonably conclusive to the lay 
mind. It seems even more conclusive after one reads quotations 
made by Judge Clark from Senator Hoar, Congressman Luce, and 
Judge Jameson, and the judge’s comment: The tenth amend- 
ment does not read the people in convention assembled any 
more than it reads ‘the people by their legislative representatives,’ 
and we see no warrant for placing the one or the other abstract 
interpretation on the single noun.” A 

Although it is not quite clear just what pertinency there may be 
in the judge’s discussion of the right of the Government to 
invade personal liberty and private conduct, since the practical 
issue is not whether the eighteenth amendment does make such 
an invasion, but whether the eighteenth amendment was properly 
adopted, one can not read the opinion without noting Judge 
Clark's remarks on this subject when he says: The power to 
regulate the conduct of individuals for what is assumed to be 
the benefit of the general mass being to some extent the very 
purpose of association in government, it is certainly implicit in 
whatever authority is set up.“ This power, commonly called 
“the police power,” he finds lodged in the thirteen States at the 
time the Constitution was adopted and reserved to them by the 
tenth amendment. Judge Clark rejects, however, the argument 
which the defendant's counsel based upon the interpretation of 
Article V and the tenth amendment combined. He analyzes at 

t length the development of our Federal system and the whole 
subject of local self-government in Federal States as distinguished 
from unitary States, casually bringing into that discussion the 
suggestion made at the Federal convention by Oliver Ellsworth, of 
Connecticut (afterwards Chief Justice) that “as far as the regula- 
tion of eating and drinking can be reasonable, it is provided for 
in the power of taxation (Journal, p. 562); and Gerry of Massa- 
chusetts, adding “the law of necessity is the best sumptuary 
law.” James Monroe, Colonel Varnum, of Massachusetts, Chief 
Justice Marshall, Walter Lippmann, Lecky, Cicero, Sir John For- 
tescue, Macaulay, Milton, Harrington, Sydney, Locke, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau, Thomas Paine, Professor Osborne, and others who have 
discussed various phases of the differences between delegated 
power and the grant of all power except in certain cases, the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty, relationship between the Colonies 
and the mother country and between the Colonies themselves and 
between communities and States, etc., etc., are either quoted or 
mentioned by Judge Clark in his opinion without, seemingly, any 
use being made of these quotations or citations. 

Four books, not referred to by the counsel in use at the con- 
vention in formulating and amending the Constitution, are men- 
tioned by Judge Clark, who quotes from them with approval, 
arriving .at this decision: “It seems indisputable that local self- 
government, popular sovereignty, and the convention system of 
drafting and amending constitutions were the very ‘warp and 
woof’ of the political thought of the whole period prior to the 
drafting and adoption of the Federal Constitution,” All this he 
terms doing “justice to what we have called the stereotyped 
method of constitutional interpretation.” Judge Clark does not 
quite approve of this method of interpreting the Constitution as 
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he plainly states when he affirms: “ We prefer to regard our frame 
of government as a problem in political science, to be solved as 
far as may be according to scientific principles.” 

This new authority, “ political science,” vague as it may be, sub- 
ject to as many interpretations as there are interpreters, without 
positive standards, metes, bounds, and limits which are accepted 
by any group or groups, appears to be the measure by which 
Judge Clark has determined how far the amending powers con- 
ferred in Article V and amendment 10 extend. He finds that this 
new authority, political science, “can give only one answer to the 
question presented by the alternative methods of ratification pre- 
scribed by Article V. If the amendment to be considered is one 
designed to transfer to the United States powers heretofore re- 
served to the States, or, if there are any such, to the people, 
that answer must be in favor of the convention method. This 
follows from the character of such amendments and from the 
character of the delegates to and deliberations in a constitutional 
convention, as compared with the corresponding character of the 
personnel of State legislatures and their deliberations. We hope 
that the fundamental nature of a transfer of additional power to 
the Federal Government has been made sufficiently plain by the 
previous exposition of our Federal system, with its shibboleths of 
local self-government and popular sovereignty.” 

It is difficult to see just how such a superstructure could be 
erected upon the foundation which the judge has sought to lay 
and which I have tried to give here not only fairly but quite fully. 
It is difficult to follow any reasoning here in favor of the conven- 
tion method which would not, in view of the very plain language 
of the Constitution itself, support ratification by the method in 
common use, reference to State legislatures. In spite of this long 
and, if I may be pardoned for so describing it, rather rambling dis- 
sertation, the question at issue is not whether or not the conven- 
tion method is proper or even desirable but whether the amend- 
ment 10 or any other word or phrase in the Constitution deprives 
Congress of the expressed power conferred upon it in Article V, 
which, after mentioning the various possible methods of ratifica- 
tion, says that these shall be followed “as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress.” One may 
ignore the historic quotations, the quotations from Claude G. 
Bower's Tragic Era, the discussions of the ratification of the nine- 
teenth amendment by the Tennessee Legislature, and the not very 
significant comment on the fact that the Missouri Legislature rati- 
fied the eighteenth amendment in 15 minutes, etc. 

Judge Clark discusses the trusteeship theory of representation 
involving the quality of the individuals in the ratifying body and 
finds that: It is possible to obtain as delegates to a constitutional 
convention a higher grade of men than on the average fill the halls 
of our State legislatures.” Dogberry’s dictum, comparisons are 
odorous,” might have some applicability to this finding by Judge 
Clark. He seems to here draw an indictment “not against the 
whole Nation,” but the men whom the citizens of various 
States have deliberately chosen as their legislative representatives. 
He finds candidates for office affected by ambition and, very curi- 
ously, informs us that “ none of these influences affect the delegate 
to a constitutional convention, and he can be disturbed by no hope 
of political gain or fear of political punishment.” 

It is quite within the range of probability and, unquestionably 
in many States, will be almost a certainty that a large propor- 
tion, if not a majority, of the members of a constitutional con- 
vention in those States would be the same men who are at 
present holding office either administrative or legislative in those 
same States. In such a case the judge’s personal preference for 
the convention method of ratification, so far as it is based upon 
the character of the men who might be members of a constitu- 
tional convention would be meaningless. Equally meaningless is 
the judge’s theory that the convention, because its delegates had 
been directly instructed or were abler men, would command 
greater popular support. The question is not how much support 
might be given to the acts of a convention considering amend- 
ments to the Constitution, but the real question at issue, how- 
ever involved it might be in.Judge Clark’s rather intricate weav- 
ing of theories con the comparative quality of legislators 
as compared with convention delegates, is whether had 
the authority to refer the eighteenth amendment to State legis- 
latures for their ratification. The further one reads in this 
opinion the more essential it is that one should hold—even if 
somewhat y—to the question at issue. There are so 
many interesting side issues developed by the judge that the main 
issue is in danger of being overlooked unless one keeps his eyes 
fixed upon it continuously. 

Various proposals, either a part of State constitutions 
(adopted long after Article V and amendment 10 became a part 
of our Federal Constitution), limiting the powers of State legis- 
latures to act upon amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, notably those in Missouri and Florida and the proposed 
similar amendment to the constitution of Virginia, are quoted by 
Judge Clark, who asserts his willingness to “stand flat-footedly 
on our thesis that the scientific approach to this problem of gov- 
ernment requires an approval and ratification of certain amend- 
ments by and in a convention, and that the language of Article 
V can be taken as modified by the principles of political science 
before stated.” 

The assertion thus made by the judge is so astounding and so 
unprecedented that it seems well nigh incredible. That the plain 
language of a constitutional article can be taken as modified 
by the principles of political science” wouid constitute a revolu- 
tionary departure from our whole system of constitutional gov- 
ernment. No portion of our fundamental law would stand if 
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this principle became a universal rule. By choice of authorities 
on political science one might find every phrase, every sentence, 
eve ph, and every section unconstitutional, and the Con- 
stitution as a whole might be interpreted away. 

To the support of his theory Judge Clark calls on Professor 
Dodd, author of a book, the Revision and Amendment of State 
Constitutions, and quotes from him that “if a constitution specifi- 
cally has two methods of alternation, the language employed with 
reference to the proposal of amendments by the legislative method 
may, when read with that concerning the convention method, 
often be construed as an implied prohibition of complete con- 
stitutional revision by the legislative method. Leaving aside the 
constitutional question, it would seem clearly preferable that 
when possible complete revisions or even alterations of a very 
thorough character should be made by conventions expressly 
chosen for that purpose.” Conceding that Professor Dodd does 
find the convention method “clearly preferable,” that opinion of 
the gentleman does not affect the constitutionality of that clause 
of Article V which puts it in the discretion of Congress to deter- 
mine which method of ratification shall be followed. There also 
seems to be a non sequitur in Judge Clark’s affirmation that the 
purpose of the amending clause “ would be violated by the sub- 
mission of amendments transferring powers from the States to 
the United States, and such submission would, therefore, consti- 
tute an abuse of discretion on the part of Congress in its capacity 
as an administrative agent,” since Congress, in framing the eight- 
eenth amendment, was not empowered to act in the legislative 
capacity, but only exercising administrative functions, and is 
therefore susceptible to those ordinary principles covering the 
judicial review of administrative action. 

While Judge Clark distinctly says “We do not think that the 
legislative ratification of the other amendments of the Constitu- 
tion need trouble even those who do not agree with us on this 
point,” this point is by no means clear. It is difficult to see how 
many other amendments to the Constitution might not be affected 
if the judge's point of view should be affirmed by the Supreme 
Court in the altogether improbable situation that the court 
agreed that Congress did not have the right of choice as to the 
matter of ratification, but that State constitutional conventions 
alone had the right to pass upon this article. It is true that he 
points out the essence of various amendments, but even in his 
discussion of them he shows that they did affect the machinery of 
government, did qualify rights and powers, did limit the power 
of the Federal Government or of the States. 

The points of resemblance between the thirteenth amendment 
and the eighteenth amendment are mentioned in the opinion, 
the judge remarking on the points of unlikeness in these words: 
We believe it is distinguishable, however, because it strikes down 
in terms the enslavement of human beings and operates directly 
upon the property laws of any States permitting that institution. 
It does not, as does the eighteenth amendment, contain a grant 
of power to regulate and prohibit certain acts.” 

It would not be difficult to call together a considerable body of 
able lawyers who might develop the theory that the eighteenth 
amendment also operated directly upon property law in many 
States which had permitted the institution of licensed-liquor 
traffic. Neither would it be difficult to find many able attorneys 
who would defend the thesis that the thirteenth amendment, like 
the eighteenth amendment, does involve grants of power to regu- 
late and prohibit certain acts. That no assault is being made 
upon the thirteenth amendment on any grounds does not affect 
the academic aspect of the question, and the judge himself asserts 
that the question “is in this day and generation an academic 
one.” However, the difference in character between the thirteenth 
amendment and the eighteenth amendment, while not so “ wide 
as a barn door nor so deep as a well,” is sufficiently’so, in the mind 
of the judge, that “it will serve.” 

It is in these remarks on the first eight amendments and the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, nineteenth, and the special discussion of 
the thirteenth amendment that Judge Clark once more refers to 
what he terms the reluctant delegation by the people to the 
Federal Government of certain powers, including provision for two 
forms of approving any changes in the framing of government. 
And then, in a connection that does not seem at all clear, insists 
upon the following: The compulsory use of the heretofore un- 
tried method of approving or ratifying in conventions the transfer 
of additional powers from the States to the United States is con- 
sistent with both the history of our institutions and the principles 
of political science," without giving any authority for the exercise 
of such “compulsion” by a Federal district judge. If there is 
anything more inconsistent than what might candidly be termed 
a usurpation of power by a subordinate branch of the judiciary, I 
can not recall it at this moment. 

Judge Clark wonders “why the eighteenth amendment has not 
been tested in relation to the ‘due process clause’ of the fifth 
amendment,” and then proposes certain arguments by which such 
a test might be made by any desiring to do so. The unique quality 
of his opinion, however, might be more fully savored in the closing 
portion of this very in document. Here he writes: 
“Equally, we think the efficacy of the eighteenth amendment 
and its enforcing legislation in preventing the spread of intem- 
perance should be the criterion in deciding upon its validity under 
the due process clause of the fifth amendment applicable to the 
United States.” He admits that the determination of this efficacy 
would be a task compared to which the cleaning of the Augean 
stables would be child’s play, asserting, ““We do not believe it can 
be done, except by the method of testimony offered in open court, 
etc.” 
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To base the determination of the valldity of a constitutional 
amendment and to decide the question as to whether it has 
properly been submitted on the basis of its efficacy in the same 
breath that one admits that that efficacy will be difficult to deter- 
mine, seems a reductio ad absurdam. 

The issue was not whether the enforcement of that national 
policy which is set forth in amendment 18 has been effective, 
the question is whether Congress had a right to refer the proposed 
amendment to State legislatures, or whether that amendment only 
could have been acted upon in State conventions called for the 
purpose of acting upon it. We may differ in regard to what we 
might term the success or failure of prohibition enforcement. 
Standards by which we might determine that success or failure 
would probably vary, according to personal prejudices, breadth of 
information, accuracy of judgment, or a host of other factors. All 
that, however, has nothing to do with the point at issue, not the 
success or failure of prohibition, but the rights of Congress under 
the Constitution in this matter, and the question whether a sub- 
ordinate part of the judicial department of our Federal Govern- 
ment can exercise that discretionary Judgment required for deter- 
mination as to the method by which constitutional amendments 
shall be ratified, or whether Congress whose rights and duties in 
this matter have never been successfully challenged, shall continue 
to exercise that discretionary function committed to it under the 
plain words of Article V. 

There is a curious paragraph just before the final sentence in 
Judge Clark’s opinion when he suggests that those who desire to 
bring their information up to date, without mentioning on what 
subject the information might be had or the quality of such in- 
formation, might read a book of wet propaganda whose misrepre- 
sentations of the policy of prohibition and the achievements of 
that policy are as frank propaganda as the equally misleading 
arguments offered by the author in favor of so-called governmental 
control of the liquor business. In view of the fact that nothing 
in the book thus advertised by a Federal judge has any relation 
to the question at issue before the court, such a suggestion would 
seem to be more in place in some article written for the daily 
press or for the wet group of magazines than in what is supposed 
to be a careful judicial opinion. 

There appears to be a very substantial agreement among a num- 
ber of Judge Clark's colleagues that his decision will not stand. 
Of course, the judge himself, apparently, anticipates that. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS APPROVED BY WAR DEPARTMENT 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, on January 27 there was re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Sterwer] Order of Business 1424, being House 
bill 8677, for the relief of certain disbursing officers of the 
Army of the United States and for the settlement of indi- 
vidual claims approved by the War Department. The bill 
was reported with the addition of a new paragraph provid- 
ing for the summary dismissal of certain Army officers un- 
der certain conditions. I have discussed the matter with 
the Senator from Oregon, and he tells me that he has no 
objection to the bill being referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and I ask that that may be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment, Mr. President. The bill, 
I understand, has been reported from the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. REED. * It has been reported from the Committee on 
Claims, which committee added a new section providing for 
the summary dismissal from the service of certain Army 
officers after court martial and certain other conditions. 
It is a measure which, I think, ought to go to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, which has jurisdiction of the 
subject. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this is a claims bill, and 
I suggest that it first be referred to the Committee on Claims 
for such action as that committee may see fit to take in 
connection therewith. 

Mr. REED. It has been referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. HOWELL. I realize it has been so referred but I sug- 
get that it be recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 
The Committee on Claims is the committee that put the 
amendment on the bill. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. And I suggest that that course be followed 
and that the committee again consider the amendment. 

Mr. REED. I have no objection to the recommittal of the 
bill to the Committee on Claims, but I should like the Sen- 
ator to advise me when the bill shall again have been 
reported. 

Mr. HOWELL. I shall certainly do so. 
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Mr. REED. I know the Senator would not want to have 
the bill passed without my knowledge. 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania withdraws his request, and the Senator from Ne- 
braska asks unanimous consent that the bill may be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Claims. Without objection, that 
order will be entered. 


EXPEDITING OF GOVERNMENT CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Mr. FESS. Mr, President, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds I report back favorably without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 14040) to enable the Secretary 
of the Treasury to expedite work on the Federal-building 
program authorized by the act of Congress entitled “An act 
to provide for the construction of certain public buildings 
and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926, and acts 
amendatory thereof, and I submit a report (No. 1444) 
thereon. 

This bill was the subject of discussion here some days ago. 
It provides for expediting the construction program of the 
Government. The bill was ordered reported this morning 
by unanimous vote from the committee, and if there is no 
objection I should like to have it considered immediately; 
otherwise I will let it go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
report will be received. The Senator from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I inquire, 
What does the bill provide? How does it propose to expedite 
governmental construction? 

Mr. FESS. The bill makes three changes which are rec- 
ommended by the Treasury Department. The first is to 
permit a change in the time for advertising for bids; an- 
other is to make provision so that, instead of requiring the 
Treasury Department to wait until the title to a site which 
is already selected has been cleared, they may proceed with 
the preliminary architectural work without waiting for that 
to be done. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think that is a very good 
arrangement. 

Mr. FESS. It is a bill to which reference has been made 
here several times. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was read, considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
to expedite work on the Federal building program authorized by 
the act of Congress entitled An act to provide for the construction 
of certain public buildings and for other purposes,” approved May 
25, 1926, and acts amendatory thereof, the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and empowered to obtain by con- 
tract without competition, topographical surveys of sites, test pits 
and borings where such sites have been selected although title 
thereto may not have been vested in the United States; to limit to 
such number of days as he deems proper the advertising for bids for 
sites for public buildings; to obtain outside architectural, engineer- 
ing, technical, or professional services to such extent as he deems 
necessary in connection with the plans and specifications for 
Federal buildings which have been specifically authorized to be 


constructed where the sites have been selected notwithstanding 
title to such sites may not have been vested in the United States, 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska for 
a moment, in order to make a request. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business may be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 16415, 
being the independent offices appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ne- 
braska asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business 
may be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed 
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to the consideration of the independent offices appropriation 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAINE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 25 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, February 3, 1931, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 2 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Bernard Anderson, of Minnesota, to be United States 
marshal, district of Minnesota, to succeed Edward Rustad, 
whose term expires February 9, 1931. 

Albert White, of Alaska, to be United States marshal, 
division No. 1, district of Alaska. (He is now serving in 
this position under an appointment which expired May 19, 
1930.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


O God, all souls that struggle and aspire find in Thee 
strength in weakness and an inspiration in disappointment. 
Truly, as man puts forth his hand in Thine, Thou dost allow 
nothing to paralyze his ideals or quench the essential ambi- 
tion of his Christian manhood. Do Thou inspire us to take 
adverse circumstances and know that they are a call to 
perseverance, consecration, devotion, and self-mastery. 
These are the plain, heroic virtues that can lift the world 
and roll it along to the foot of the glorified cross. Father 
in Heaven, in this universe of starry splendors, unfathom- 
able depths, and unthinkable immensities we thank Thee 
that we can not fall out of the hands of the infinite God. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 31, 
1931, was read and approved. 


FLOOD CONTROL IN RED RIVER VALLEY 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on flood control in the 
Red River Valley, and in that I desire to incorporate a 
resolution passed by the Texas Legislature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
‘gentleman from Texas? f 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on flood control in Red 
River Valley, I incorporate a house concurrent resolution of 
the Texas Legislature on this subject. The people of the 
upper Red River Valley believe that one of the most sane 
and sensible ways to control the flood waters of the Missis- 
sippi River is to control the waters of the upper reaches of 
the lower tributaries of that river. Many engineers of high 
repute have stated with much emphasis that a dam built at 
Denison, Tex., to impound the waters of the upper Red River 
and its tributaries and prevent them from rushing into the 
Mississippi River when it is already filled would be a great 
forward step in controlling and preventing the overflow of 
the Mississippi River. 

The resolution of the Texas Legislature follows: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 4 

Realizing the importance of irrigation, reclamation, and flood 
control, and believing that the impounding of the flood waters 
of our boundary streams and inland waterways presents a matter 
of great concern and constructive good to which our State may 
well devote its energy and good faith; and 
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Whereas citizens of southern Oklahoma, Arkansas, north Texas, 
and the Red River valley have become interested in flood control 
and the improvement of our inland waterways, as well as the 
construction of great dams and water-control projects on Red 
River by our Federal Government; and 

Whereas surveys and investigations of this territory and the 
feasibility of such projects have been recently completed and 
approved, especially as to the construction of the dam across 
Red River near Denison, Tex.; and 

Whereas the necessity of and the great advantages to be de- 
rived by the carrying out of these projects are unquestioned: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of Texas (the Senate 
concurring), That we hereby memorialize and request the hearty 
support of the Members of the United States House and Senate 
to the end that early Federal legislation may be obtained for the 
construction of the great dam across Red River near Denison, 
Tex.; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of representatives be, 
and she is hereby, directed to forward a copy of this resolution 
to each of the Members of the United States House and Senate 
immediately following its passage. 

Encar E. WITT, 
President of the Senate. 
Frep H. MINOR, 
Speaker of the House. 
Bos BARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Chief Clerk of the House. 
FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp a speech 
delivered by me in Chicago on flood control. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? : 

There was no objection. 

The speech is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Mayor Thompson, Governor Weaver, and Hon. 
Frank R. Rei, chairman of the Flood Committee of the House, 
and I am going to include that white pelican from Louisiana, 
[Applause.] 

I would deliver an eulogy upon all of these men, because they 
have been powerful in the work of the Flood Committee of the 
House of Representatives, but I know it is unn Tou 
understand, as well as I do, the importance of their place in this 
work. 

I picked up one of your tentative programs the other morn- 
ing, and I felt a little like a rural friend of mine down in Kansas 
felt when he decided to separate himself from the rest of God's 
green stuff, and go down to New York last year and get rich on 
the board of trade. His name was Jim, and he had a friend 
by the name of Joe down home. He said, “ Now, Joe, when I get 
up to New York, I am going to keep you informed of what hap- 
pens.” So he went up, and the first two days he made $1,000. 
He wired back to Kansas, Dear Joe: God is good. Jim.” Then 
the next two days he lost $10,000, and he wired, “Dear Joe: 
Good God. Jim.” And so, when I saw that tentative program, 
and my name right up against that of James Hamilton Lewis, 
I was like my rural friend. |Laughter.] 

I am mighty sorry, however, that Senator Lewis is not here, 
I know we all join in the hope of a speedy recovery of his usual 

throat and voice. For what misfortune could overtake a 
Senator like having a bad throat, or what tragedy comparable 
to losing his voice? But I am a little like Senator Henry J. 
Allen was when they asked him to deliver a speech at Gettys- 

He said, “No, gentlemen, the competition is too great.” 
[Laughter.] 

Now, I can not tell this body of men who are interested in 
fiood control and navigation anything new. We had a man come 
down from Arkansas, or rather up to Kansas, to deliver a speech 
before the Bar Association of Kansas, and they said, “ Now, Ben, 
we want you to give us something new. Don't talk about the 
rule in Shelley’s case nor habeas corpus, but give us something 
new.” This fellow from Arkansas came up, and he said, “ There 
is no new to a lawyer,” and he pointed around to a lot 
of those old bald-headed lawyers around the banquet table and 
he said, These fellows here would not know what you meant 
if you spoke about this modern term of necking, but,” he said, 
“it is not new. It is as old as the human race.” He said, 
“Doesn't the Good Book say that when the Queen of Sheba vis- 
ited Solomon in all his glory, that he led her into the banquet 
hall and gave her wine and nectar (necked her)?” [Laughter 
and applause.] 

And you know when the Queen got back to Sheba, wherever 
that was, and the girls heard that story, they twitted her about 
it, and she told them in strictest confidence, and, therefore, it 
has been the prized morsel of history ever since, that the half 
had never been told. [Laughter.] 

He said, “ This modern vogue of smoking among the women is 
not new. Doesn't the Bible say that when Rebekah was seeking 
Isaac and saw him afar that she alighted her camel?” [Applause 
and laughter. ] 
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I am telling you this to prove that one of my brother lawyers 
reads the Bible. 

I am glad of the opportunity to come here and discuss with you 
the questions involving the problems of navigation and fiood con- 
trol which concerns the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

When we consider the magnitude of this river and its valley we 
should not be surprised that it is a staggering undertaking, 
whether you consider it as a raging torrent where death and de- 
struction ride on its tide or as a highway of commerce for the 
trade of an empire. Two thousand years ago Rome ruled the 
known world, which stretched from Thebes in Egypt to London in 
the British Isles and from the Pillars of Hercules to the summit 
of the Caucasus Mountains, yet the Roman eagles could not fly 
in a straight line as far as from New Orleans to Helena, Mont., all 
within the watershed of this mighty river. Alexander conquered 
the world and ruled from the feet of the Himalayas to the summit 
of the Alps, yet his invincible phalanx could not march in a 
straight line as far as from Pittsburgh to Santa Fe, all within the 
drainage area of this continent-embracing river. 

Let us take a glance at the romance of the history of this 
superlative stream—the Father of Waters. 

I am always fascinated with the historical romance of the Mis- 
sissippi River. I was down in Louisiana this summer, and if I 
have time I am going to throw a little parenthesis in for the sake 
of the ladies who are here and for the sake of Evangeline. I will 
see how my time goes. 

Its historical background will enable us to appreciate the 
colossal place it has occupied in the romance of our Republic and 
in the destiny of democracy on this hemisphere and in the world 
as well. 

It is a long and intriguing story, but I will attempt to sketch 
only a superficial outline of its prodigious importance both in the 
history and in the commerce on this continent. Its history is for- 
ever associated with the life, romance, and of that great 
world-embracing dreamer, Napoleon Bonaparte. In 1800, by means 
of the secret treaty of San Ildefonso, the King of Spain had ceded 
Louisiana to France, or to Napoleon, for in 1800 Napoleon was 
France. Just a while before the birth of Napoleon, France had 
lost an empire, on September 13, 1759, when General Wolfe had 
defeated the French under Montcalm on the Heights of Abraham 
at Quebec. This was one of the decisive battles of history. It 
made this continent Anglo-Saxon instead of Latin. 

Napoleon, like every Frenchman, longed for the time when 
France would win it back. Napoleon, triumphant everywhere ex- 
cept on the sea, where England disputed his sway, lo to see 
the day when a French army would again dispute the title to this 
virgin continent with the Mistress of the Seas, the conquerors of 
Quebec. Over here there would be no English Channel like a 
watery moat to shield “ perfidious Albion.” Ee longed for the 
time when his eagles would mingle with those of the western 
Cordilleras as well as with those of the Alps, when Mexico would 
fall into his lap like a ripe peach from the bough of time, and 
his American domain would stretch from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific and from the Gulf to Hudson Bay. The whole world was 
not too spacious for his ambition. He would strike England in 
Canada. He did not love England overmuch. He was the William 
Hale Thompson of his generation. 

In 1801 he concluded the treaty of Amiens with England. In 
1802 that treaty was irreparably shattered and Napoleon realized 
that he would have Pitt and England to contend with until one 
or the other was vanquished. In 1803 he observed unusual ac- 
tivity in the British Navy and concluded that it was preparatory 
to the seizure of Louisiana. That was probably just what he 
would have done if in Pitt's place. Strangely and fortunately, 
Pitt overlooked that opportunity. Napoleon had contemplated 
sen General Victor to Louisiana with 25,000 grenadiers to 
hold it against the world. But he could not afford to risk 25,000 
troops under the Argus eye of Britannia who ruled the wave. 
And in 1803 every royal bayonet in Europe was pointed at the 
breast of Bonaparte. Before him was Austerlitz and Eylau, Jena 
and Friedland, Wagram and Moscow. 

Under instructions from President Jefferson, Ambassador Liv- 
ingston offered to purchase New Orleans in order that we might 
control the navigation of the Mississippi. But France would 
need room to expand. He clung long to his dream of an American 
empire, Yet no one knew better than he did that a bullet, a 
dagger, or mayhap a Waterloo might end his career, and where 
would be the Ulysses who could bend his bow, once he was gone? 
He knew that in such an event the first demand of England from 
humbled France would be Louisiana. So he renounced his dream 
of American conquest at least for the moment. He needed the 
money for his European wars. He must feed his hungry cannon. 
He sold not only New Orleans but the whole Louisiana territory to 
the United States and in so doing performed one of the few 
really constructive and lasting deeds of his meteoric career. So 
down at the Palace of St. Cloud he ran the tips of his fingers over 
the map of the Mississippi Valley and exclaimed: “There will be 
the richest valley in the world. Who owns it will rule the world. 
The cession of Louisiana to the United States will strengthen the 
power of that rising Nation, and I have given to England a 
maritime rival which will sooner or later humble her pride.” 

While we acquired the Mississippi Valley and Louisiana in 1803 
that by no means quieted our title to it. England with its im- 
mense possessions in Canada had every reason of interest and 
recent ambition for colonial empire to covet this fabulously 
rich valley with its boundless possibilities and resources. So 
recent after the establishment of our Republic against its rather 
emphatic but futile protest it could hardly be expected that 
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England would look with entire satisfaction upon the aggrandise- 
ment of our growing and prosperous Republic. But following the 
American and French revolutions, Britain had been particularly 
occupied in alliances and coalitions, secret and otherwise, against 
Napoleon. This was in self-defense, for he threatened British 
power on land and sea. 

But in 1814 Napoleon had been apparently safely exiled on the 
island of Elba, so she was at liberty to prosecute her War of 1812 
with the United States with fresh troops and with unemployed 
navies. Now her seasoned armies, some of which had success- 
fully contended with the marshals of Napoleon in Spain, she 
could hurl against our meager Military Establishment which had 
been criminally neglected since the beginning of the century. 
Jefferson and Madison were superlatively great men, but they 
came very near wrecking their country with their misguided 
pacifism. In spite of the admonitions and example of Washing- 
ton for a dozen years the Military Establishment of the United 
States had been permitted to retrograde, and we were only saved 
from much disaster by the counterattraction of the Napoleonic 
wars which for years engaged much of the attention of England. 

The impotence of our defensive preparedness was illustrated 
when on August 24, 1814, an insignificant detachment of British 
soldiers and sailors landed near W. m and marched prac- 
tically unimpeded into Washington, burned the Capitol, the 
Treasury, and the White House, which caused the Nation to hang 
its head in shame. Washington and L’Enfant had planned the 
Capitol so that cannon could sweep all the streets leading to it 
from every angle. The tragedy of it was that on the only occa- 
sion when the Capital Was really in danger there were no cannon 
to sweep those streets. A few batteries could have blown that 
little army to kingdom come, and I was about to say that we 
have a squad of girls at the University of Kansas who with their 
rifies could have made it very interesting for Admiral Cockburn 
pod nis force, before they could have applied their torches to our 

apitol. 

President Madison was the fighting in defense of the 
Capital, and he had three times the number of men in the British 
force, but they were untrained and not well armed. They were the 
sons of the men who fought at Bunker Hill and Yorktown and 
the fathers of the men who contended at Antietam and Gettys- 
burg, brave men, but bare hands can not oppose cold steel and 
grape shot. Notice the date, August 24, 1814. In October of 
that same year there set out from England an expedition to take 
New Orleans. Napoleon was an exile. What title could he give 
which the world would now respect? Wellington was offered the 
command. He declined. Only eight months till Waterloo. On 
what slender threads doth destiny hang. The expedition was put 
in the command of the brother-in-law of Wellington, Sir Edward 
Pakenham. When he left England Pakenham knew there was a 
treaty under consideration. The plan was to take New Orleans and 
hold it, treaty or no treaty, and Louisiana would become the sub- 
ject of new negotiations. Over at Vienna about that time they 
were preparing to untangle the map of Europe after the first 
abdication of Napoleon in April, 1814. Of course, they would 
settle the matter of Louisiana. Of course, there would be no 
trouble in taking New Orleans. Had not Admiral Cockburn pa- 
raded into Washington? What was to stop them at New Orleans, 
with a superior force and one of the best of England's generals 
to lead it? 

But while the Government at Washington had neglected to train 
an army for defense the Almighty had disciplined an army in 
the hard necessities of the frontier among the mountains and 
valleys of Kentucky and Tennessee, and they had a leader who 
never bowed his head to any enemy. On January 8, 1815, on the 
plain of Chalmette, Jackson met Sir Edward Pakenham's army 
on parade to New Orleans, as it thought, and dealt one of the 
most crushing dereats recorded in the annals of war. General 
Pakenham and 700 other British soldiers never learned that two 
weeks before a treaty of peace had been signed between the 
United States and Great Britain. It has often been observed that 
the English are slow to see a joke. Destiny spoke that day from 
the lips of those pioneer rifles—the only army ever organized 
consisting entirely of sharpshooters. That forever quieted our title 
to Louisiana and the Mississippi Valley. 

So it was that we secured the Mississippi and its mighty water- 
shed, and so it was that we inherited the flood and navigation 
problems of this great river. It was also through Napoleon that 
we got our first lesson in flood control. Gen. Simon Bernard was 
Napoleon's chief of engineers at Waterloo. The year after Water- 
loo, General Bernard came to America to visit his friend, Joseph 
Bonaparte, who then lived in New Jersey. Joseph had been King 
of Spain during the latter days of the first empire. Some one at 
Washington got Bernard to head our Corps of Engineers and from 
that time this corps has been the best body of engineers in the 
world. In 1818 Congress authorized Bernard to make a survey of 
the Mississippi and suggest a scheme of flood control. In 1822 he 
made his report and he recommended dykes or levees. Under the 
eye of Napoleon he had mastered the floods of the Po in Italy by 
means of dykes and no doubt his system of dykes or levees would 
have mastered the floods of the Mississippi if its watershed had 
remained as it was then. 

What a mighty empire this valley embraces! What unmeasured 
wealth sleeps in its soil, in its mineral resources, and in livestock 
interests. It produces more than 100,000,000 people can consume, 
But wide as it is and productive as it may become, future genera- 
tions will need it all. The populations of England and Germany 
increase annually at the rate of about 1 per cent. Should our 
population increase only that fast we will have in A. D. 2000 a 
population of over 200,000,000, and in 2400 A. D. some 3,200,000, 000. 
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The ripest scholarship in the world is exhausted in compiling the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, About 80 years ago it estimated that if 
the resources of America were fully developed and cultivated as 
parts of Europe were it would afford sustenance for 3,600,000,000 
people. At that time that was about five times more people than 
there were on the globe. But in the past century the population 
of the earth has doubled. It has been the of the race 
that where a soil will support a population, that population will 
in time come to such place. 

Our people must be fed largely by the Mississippi Valley. Long 
ago it has justified the judgment of Napoleon when he said it was 
the richest valley in the world. It produces 75 per cent of our 
basic fabrics of trade, commerce, and manufacture, coal, iron ore, 
oil, cotton, wool, and lumber—all the basic fabrics except copper. 
I am taking a compilation which your distinguished mayor of 
Chicago compiled several years ago, and reading the percentage of 
wealth and productivity of this valley. It has 66 per cent of the 
area of our country, 64 per cent of its population, 70 per cent of 
its farm crops, 56 per cent of its wages, 58 per cent of its manu- 
factured products, 60 per cent of its natural wealth, 65 per cent of 
its popular vote, 64 per cent of its electoral vote, 55 per cent of its 
Senators, and 65 per cent of its Congressmen, 46 per cent of its 
savings deposits, 55 per cent of its money on call, 80 per cent of 
its wheat, 93 per cent of its corn, 84 per cent of its cotton, 96 per 
cent of its coal, 93 per cent of its iron ore, 70 per cent of its 
petroleum, 80 per cent of its cattle, 63 per cent of its sheep, 91 per 
cent of its swine, 62 per cent of its wool, 73 per cent of its railroad 
mileage, 70 per cent of its college students. 

I thank you, Mayor Thompson, for doing this much for me. 
{Applause.] : 

Mayor THompson. That is taken from Federal Government 
reports. 

Congressman Guyer. From this statement one can readily see 
the importance of this great valley in peace and war. It is not 
only important to protect this valley from the menace of floods 
but to make it a great highway of commerce as a matter of na- 
tional defense. Had the flood of 1927 occurred just 10 years earlier 
it would have paralyzed more than half the country in its prepa- 
ration for its part in the World War. It would have tied up the 
great granary of the Nation, broken its lines of communication 
and transportation by a mighty raging torrent beyond the control 
of all human agencies. We can scarcely vision the magnitude of 
such a calamity at that time. We should make it impossible in 
the future for such a contingency, by flood-control works and 
river improvement for navigation, in order that this great instru- 
ment of nature may become a bulwark of national defense instead 
of a menace to its safety. 

My attention was called to the fact by Mayor Thompson that 
in 1917 and 1918 our supplies which were shipped by railroad were 
lined up for hundreds of miles on this side of the Atlantic coast 
while we had a great river that led to the seven seas, unused. 

Some years ago when the former Premier of the British Empire 
David Lloyd George, stood on the banks of the Mississippi River 
at St. Louis he marveled at the waste entailed in permitting such 
a great natural highway of commerce to run idly by a great city 
when it might have carried the commerce of an empire on its 
tide. That is one of the monumental wastes of America. Waste is 
our American besetting sin. This and the colossal waste of floods 
are twin national mistakes. These we must correct if we are to 
maintain our economic balance and our supremacy as the example 
of militant democracy. There are 750,000 people in the Mississippi 
Valley trembling beneath this sword of Damocles—the menace of 
recurring floods. It has been urged against our efforts at flood 
control that in the end it will cost a billion dollars. What if it 
does? If it would control the floods of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, it would be the best investment we have made since 
the purchase of Louisiana. And the sooner it is spent the better. 
But there is no competent evidence that it will cost any such sum. 

I am one of those up North here who are interested in the 
tributaries—in reservoirs. Now, in Kansas City, Kans., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., in 1903 we lost between forty and sixty million 
dollars of property in three days. There is only one way that 
the Kaw River can be controlled and that is by reservoirs. I 
asked every engineer that came before the Flood Committee, 
civilian and military, whether it was possible to control the 
floods of the Kaw River by reservoirs, and every one of them 
answered in the affirmative. The only objection was the cost. 
Well, you can build all the reservoirs for what we lost in three 
days in the flood of 1903. 

I was one of those men on the Republican side of the House 
who argued before the House of Representatives in favor of 
making this a national problem. [Applause.] 

And down South, down there where they have spent $300,000,- 
000 already, trying to control the floods, and impoverished them- 
selves, I advocated the great strong arm of the Government 
taking hold of the burden. [Applause.] 

We are all human, and we find people in this part and that 
part who are naturally selfish and looking to their own interests. 
I remember down in Mississippi a good judge, and he was a fine 
fellow. He was talking to the Flood Committee down there last 
summer. We, the Flood Committee, went down there in the 
dryest time they had had in 75 years. Over in Mississippi we had 
a meeting and a good judge told us all about it. He said the 
thing to do is to make the Boeuf, Tensas, and the Atchafalaya 
Rivers a flood way, and that would settle it, and he said, “We 
must do it now.” Well, it took a good deal of restraint and the 
obligation of incomparable hospitality to answer him temperately 
because if we would do that it would be es cruel a thing as the 
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British ever perpetrated when they drove the Acadians and sweet 
Evangeline before their bayonets into everlasting exile; because 
under the lash of tyranny these people went down to far Louisi- 
ana and there they established homes as fair as the garden of 
the gods; and I am telling you that the Flood Committee of the 
House of Representatives will leave nothing undone to protect 
those homes from the ravages of the floods. [Applause.] 

Oh, yes; that “parenthesis” for the ladies. We were down 
in the Evangeline country. When I was a college boy 40 or 50 
years ago I studied Evangeline, and then, becoming a principal of 
a high school, I taught it as a classic. I thought I knew some- 
thing about it. Longfellow told me that Evangeline was buried 
up here in the City of Brotherly Love—in Philadelphia. I always 
thought she had better judgment. [Laughter.] 

My good friend the sheriff of St. le Parish, Wade 
Martin, had a flood meeting down there under the shade of 
Evangeline’s Oak, where Evangeline met the recreant Gabriel. We 
had the flood meeting, and having spoken first, I wanted to see 
the grave of Evangeline, because it is not up in Philadelphia. It 
is down there in the shadow of that beautiful old Catholic church 
at old St. Martinsville. 

And so a man by the name of LeBlanc—I think he must have 
been a descendant of the notary who acknowledged the betrothal 
of the Evangeline and Gabriel of Longfellow’s poem—took me over 
with reverent steps to the grave of Evangeline, and there under 
the deep shadows of the magnolias, with uncovered head, I leaned 
over the picket fence, and read where quaintly carved in French 
upon the marble, yellow with the years: 

“ Emmeline Labiche, the blessed exile of Acadie, the 
angel of constancy, who after endless wanderings with bleeding 
feet over a continent in search of her lover, the while she gave to 
the world a picture of fidelity and constancy sweet and beautiful 
enough to hang on the walls of all the centuries to come, rests at 
last beneath this rock, the blessed and beloved exile of all the 
ages.” % 

My French is awfully rusty. Only now and then I pick up an 
old French textbook that I studied 35 years ago to revive old 
memories and kindle the light of other days; so, if you don’t find 
everything that I translate upon that rock—well, it ought to be 
there 


We have been as negligent with respect to navigation as we have 
with flood control. Our fathers were wiser. One of the impelling 
ents for the ratification of the Constitution was Hamilton's 
declaration that England with her subsidies had driven the com- 
merce of the colonies off the seas. That appealed to that New 
York convention at Poughkeepsie in 1788. At Hamilton’s sugges- 
tion the second law passed by Congress under the Constitution was 
one for the protection and ement of our merchant marine 
and influenced and encouraged by such legislation during the 
first quarter of a century under our Constitution, our commerce on 
the sea flourished until in 1825 Daniel Webster truly said: ; 
“ We have a commerce that leaves no sea unexplored; navies that 
take no law from superior force.” g 

I regret that my time does not t me to discuss the methods 
of fiood control, but I deem it sufficient to state that we can rely 
upon the experience of our engineers, both civilian and military, 
to adopt and execute a comprehensive plan that will master these 
floods and at the same time prepare the channel of the Mississippi 
for navigation. This, of course, applies to the great tributaries 
like the Ohio and Missouri. There was a time when the Missouri 
was a great and important highway of commerce. It was under 
the shadow of the smoke of the old pioneer steamboat that civili- 
zation reared its first altars in the western wilderness. That old 
steamboat was the cradle of the commerce of the West. Nourished 
by that old river commerce, now and then, here and there, a little 
village straggled out of the fringe of the wilderness to become the 
busy mart of yesterday and the metropolis of to-day. That com- 
merce was the foundation of the greatness of St. Louis and the 
origin of the prosperity of Kansas City, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
After decades of neglect, our Government is moving swiftly to re- 
store that commerce as a means of economic relief to the agri- 
culture of the Middle West. This effort at restoring navigation 
on these rivers is an ap te complement to our endeavor to 
accomplish flood control. In concluding, I can think of no better 
manner of ending this inadequate discussion than by quoting the 
concluding aphs of an address I delivered in support of 
the Reid bill for flood control, in May, 1928, on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

“As one who has no political or financial interest except that of 
a sympathizing fellow-countryman, I plead for the 750,000 men, 
women, and children who tremble beneath the sword of Damocles 
in the Mississippi Valley. I plead for them whose homes were 
desolated by that cataclysmic disaster, whose stock and property 
were destroyed or carried away on that angry flood. I, for one, as 
a Member of Congress, want to exert my influence and cast my 
vote in their behalf, and in so doing I believe I am following the 
example of the greatest of all Republicans—he who had ‘ malice 
toward none and charity for all.’ 

“And if I do this, I believe it will be the ultimate triumph that 
he would have decreed for his principles of government and hu- 
manity. A greater triumph than when he was called in 1860 to 
the highest office on earth. A greater triumph than when the 
flower of the southern army withered before his flaming guns at 
Gettysburg. A greater triumph than when he sent Sherman 
shod with iron fury to trample the southland into the bloody 
dust. A greater triumph than when the gallant sword of Lee was 
yielded up at Appomattox. A greater triumph than when, 65 
years ago, with the world bowed at his bier, he lay under yonder 
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great dome, crowned with the everlasting halo of martyrdom. A 
greater triumph than when his countrymen, North and South, 
built that temple of classic grandeur on the bank of the Potomac 
where he sits upon his marble throne. His greatest triumph will 
be when the Union which he saved, and for which he died, grown 
rich ‘beyond the dream of avarice,’ strong beyond the vision of 
its founders, reaches out its mighty arms and rescues his beloved 
southland from the fury of the Mississippi flood; when those 
‘mystic chords’ will vibrate again, as he said they would, when 
touched by the better angels of our nature“ [Applause.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. TOM A. YON OF FLORIDA 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech 
delivered by my colleague, Hon. Tom A. Yon, at the Missis- 
sippi Valley Waterways Association in St. Louis, Mo., on the 
25th of last November. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT FOR MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, GULF COAST INLAND 
WATERWAY, AND CROSS-FLORIDA CANAL 


Mr. President and members of the association, I come to speak 
encouragingly of the work you are planning and the accomplish- 
ments of your organization in the past. 

I have the good fortune to represent the third congressional 
district of Florida and am going to make the claim that I rep- 
resent the best district in the best State in the Union, with all 
things else to be considered. Why? During the past six years 
Florida has experienced the greatest boom and following that 
three or four of the greatest disasters of most any State in the 
Union for any like period. 

You are all aware of the experiences of the investing mind as it 
pertained to Florida during 1924 and 1925 and of the collapse of 
the boom then of the misfortunes which befell us from the ele- 
ments and the fruit-fly scourge, which, thank goodness, has been 
overcome. All of this has been Florida’s experience during the 
past six years, resulting in the crumbling of many financial insti- 
tutions followed by the present economic depression which is 
nation-wide. With all this I still maintain that my district is the 
best district in my State and in the Union for the reason that of 
all the State and national disasters just mentioned and with a 
nation-wide depression with millions out of employment we have 
had a negligible number of bank failures in the confines of my 
district and little unemployment and suffering resulting therefrom. 

The section I represent is that part reaching from the St. Marks 
River and Apalachee Bay, extending to the westward for about 250 
miles of the Gulf coast line, to Perdido River and Bay, including 
the harbors of St. Marks, Carrabelle, Apalachicola, St. Josephs 
Bay, St. Andrews Bay, Choctawhatchee Bay, and Pensacola Bay. I 
mention this to call your attention to the strategic location of my 
territory and its relation to the economic development of the 
Mississippi Valley country. This territory and all of Florida in 
general has been among your best trade territory. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of your manufactured products and the products of 
your farms, factories, your mines, and.your oil flelds have been 
consumed in my district as well as in the State at large. 

Getting down to what I want to say for my interest in exten- 
sion to the eastward of the Inter-Coastal Waterway and develop- 
ment of the great Chattahoochee-Apalachicola River system, which 
in years gone by have borne upon their waters thousands and 
thousands of tons of commerce, but for lack of improvements that 
are necessary to meet the modern barge-line traffic conditions 
the commerce of this system of rivers has declined to an appalling 
degree. 

I appreciate what your association has done in the past, indors- 
ing and urging the construction of improvements mentioned. 
The Mobile-Pensacola link of this canal system has been author- 
ized by the Congress. We hope to procure the necessary rights 
of way in the near future, so that an allotment of funds can be 
made as early after the first of next year as is possible to be done 
to begin construction along this line. 

Then to the eastward we pass to a beautiful body of water over 
Santa Rosa Sound to Choctawhatchee Bay, both of which are in 
need of construction work to measure up with the requirements 
of the 9-foot depth and the 100-foot width of that part of the 
canal east of the Mississippi and of the Warrior Barge Line Canal. 

The next is a link of digging through earth from Choctaw- 
hatchee to St. Andrews Bay. Then this will bring one to a natural 
waterway eastward to the Apalachicola River, except the existing 
canal which was completed 15 or 16 years ago, connecting St. 
Andrews Bay and Apalachicola River, and which is in need of 
improvements to make it compare in width and depth to the 
remaining sections of constructed canals to the westward. 

I noticed with interest, in a recent issue of one of the New 
Orleans papers, in connection with the general situation exist- 
ing at the present time, that the end of the intercoastal canal 
reaching down to the Rio Grande from the Mississippi down 
through Louisiana and Texas that this work is well under way 
and construction will be completed, no doubt, in the next few 
years. 

For the greatest benefit to be derived for the Mississippi Valley 
country it will then be necessary to extend to the eastward the 
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construction of that which I have just mentioned along my coast 
line to the St, Georges Sound, the St. Marks River, or wherever 
the Army engineers designate as the most practicable route; and 
we hope some time in the near future the construction of the 
cross-State canal. Of course, there has been some agitation of 
late, as I noticed from accounts of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association at their meeting in Wilmington, N. C., and from 
the papers that there are interests that are endeavoring to 
arouse sentiment in a ship canal across the State of Florida. I 
will not discuss this phase, but believe that the greatest benefit 
to the territory affected will be better served if we were to have 
a ship canal, that the barge lines be given the right of way. This 
is necessary for a continuous barge-loaded traffic interconnected 
with the system of Gulf coast and the Mississippi territory and 
for the completed loop, including the Atlantic coastal inland 
waterway system. 

It has recently been called to my attention that certain in- 
terests on the south Atlantic seaboard are protesting against any 
further support by the Government being given to the Federal 
barge-line service of the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers, claiming 
that this is interfering with the industrial and economic develop- 
ment of the Atlantic seaboard cities on account of the differential 
of barge and rail rates. To meet this I would say that the better 
hope for these communities who feel that they are not being given 
a square deal is that they get behind the projects that we are 
undertaking to carry on to a consumation; that is, for the com- 
pletion of the intercoastal sections of the Gulf Coast Canal and 
urge and consolidate all the sentiment possible for the cross- 
State canal. That will be the greatest and surest solution of 
their problem, because the Atlantic seaboard cities would have 
the same right of lower freight rates on the Federal barge-line 
system as the shippers in any other part of the country at this 
time enjoying this right and privilege. 

I naturally, being from the Gulf Coast country and having 
one of the best natural harbors south of Newport News on the 
South Atlantic or Gulf Coast, and that is none other than 
Pensacola, am interested that the greatest benefit possible from 
the construction of this system be carried out because the benefits 
accruing will redound to the greater use of the ports. 

There are other problems in which your association is inter- 
ested, and especially one, that of flood control, which has been 
one of your special purposes. In that, as a Member of Congress, I 
have given diligent and conscientious support to all measures 
which have come before the House in the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries less subject to overflow, thereby less en- 
dangering the life and property of its citizens. it safe 
from floods you are thereby enhancing the value of this great 
system as an artery of commerce. 

We, too, have had some flood-control problems in our State and 
I feel thankful that the recent session of Congress recognized our 
problems along that line. In that connection, if a proper system 
of levies and locks were constructed in many streams that flow 
across my end of the State, it would greatly enhance their value 
as arteries of commerce and protect millions of dollars’ worth of 
property now annually endangered. 

Now, I would not stop at this point without asking you to please 
add another resolution to those you have passed before; that is, 
that you again urge that the Board and the Chief of Engineers 
make favorable reports to Congress at as early a date as possible 
upon all the projects of this waterway system I have mentioned. 

We have, springing up along the Gulf coast, a new industry. 
Right at this time the Southern Craft Paper Corporation is con- 
structing one of their enormous plants to make paper and pulp. 
When recently requested to furnish statistical data for the Engi- 
neer's office, War Department, this corporation at Panama City 
advised the local chamber of commerce that their minimum ton- 
nage available for barge-line traffic, especially from the Warrior 
along the Gulf coast to Panama City, would be a minimum of 
around 150,000 tons incoming and a possible maximum of 375,000, 
and an outgo of traffic of an estimated tonnage that would be 
available for the barge line of 75,000 tons annually. Therefore, 
with the possibility of additional plants such as the one above 
mentioned, there will be hundreds of thousands of tons of avail- 
able traffic for coal and pulpwood inbound and likewise hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons outbound from the mills, and would 
provide a cheap means of transportation for the many things 
that will be needed in this territory from the great Mississippi 
Valley. 

I can visualize the developments that will come into this sec- 
tion which I represent; but in the coming of these developments 
the whole Mississippi Valley and the Gulf coast country will par- 
ticipate in the prosperity which will come our way because of the 
interrelated existence of things in common, and the greatest thing 
in common will be the completed system of waterways that your 
section has been so insistent and effective in having brought 
about, even to its present state of development. 

I will not furnish further statistical data because you have 
that. The reason I have desired to appear before you to-day is 
that I have such an earnest enthusiasm in this great work. You 
can rest assured that if, in the future, I can further your interest, 
thereby helping my own section’s interests, that I will do it. í 
shall be glad to have you call upon me for assistance in connec- 
tion with your great and worthy undertaking. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 15593) mak- 
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ing appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, and foreother purposes, with Senate amendments, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference asked. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
ee from California? 

. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
Mean to object, what do I understand is the status of utiliza- 
tion of butter products? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The present status is that the House 
amendment was stricken out in the Senate. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. What would be the result of 
our allowing this to go along according to the unanimous- 
consent request of the gentleman from California? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That would go to conference. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I shall object for the present, 
then, Mr. Speaker. 

EMBARGO ON SOVIET PRODUCTS 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes on a matter which I believe is 
of interest to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, what 
is it the gentleman wishes to speak about? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I was about to ask for recognition 
under a question of privilege of the House. It concerns an 
article in the New York Times which purports to convey the 
idea that a certain Member of this House is appointing 
committees, and committees are supposed to be official com- 
mittees functioning for the House. I think the matter ought 
to be cleared up. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Does the gentleman think anything in 
the New York Times has any particular effect upon this 
body? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It has a great deal of effect on the 
people of the country, because the New York Times is a very 
serious paper and its news items carry great weight. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If it is a matter affecting the privi- 
leges of the House, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, on the front page of the 
New York Times of Sunday, February 1, 1931, there appears 
an article which is headed as follows: 

House committee to press embargo on soviet products. 

FisH names group to urge Mellon to enforce bar on convict- 
made goods. 

Then the article states: 


- Immediate action will be urged upon Secretary Mellon to stop 
ee nDow of soviet pulpwood and lumber wherein forced labor is 
use 

Representative Fisu, of New York, as chairman of a “ 
committee to consider ways of stopping importations of convict- 
made goods from Russia, appointed to-day a subcommittee headed 
by Chairman Haw ey, of the Ways and Means Committee, to wait 
upon the heads of the Treasury. Other members of the com- 
mittee are Representatives SMITH, of Idaho; Lravrrr, of Montana; 
Summers, of Washington; and Kemp, of Louisiana. 

And then the article continues to state all the things this 
committee is going to do. 

Now, I think it ought to be made clear that Representative 
Fish has no authority to appoint committees, and that if 
any unofficial committee has been appointed it is a purely 
unofficial, just a private little party of Representative FISH, 
It is well to state here that the committees of this House are 
all appointed by the House itself. 

Mr. DE PRIEST. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Not just now. 

Gentlemen, Congress has already written a tariff law, and 
in that tariff law is a provision to stop the importation of 
convict-made goods or any manufacture made by enforced 
labor when the fact is properly established. 

The legislative side of that question has been attended 
to by Congress long before HAMILTON Fish ever knew there 
was any provision like that in the bill. 
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The country should know now that this committee is not 
a committee appointed by the House, as Representative 
FisH has no authority to appoint any committee, and it is 
simply a private, nonofficial group of Members paying an 
unofficial visit to the Secretary of the Treasury, if the 
gentleman named in the article should do so. 

In that connection, there has been so much said about 
Representative FısH, and he has given out so many state- 
ments, purporting to speak for the House of Representatives, 
that it is well to state that Mr. Fisu speaks for himself 
alone. Let it be known that Representative Fisu’s duties as 
chairman of a special committee have terminated; that the 
report made by that special committee is now before the 
House for consideration; and that the special committee is 
no longer in existence. 

I am sure we all have the highest regard for our col- 
league from New York [Mr. FisH] as a great football player 
in his day on his college team. [Laughter and applause.] 
He is the scion of a distinguished family. We also have 
the highest regard for him as a gallant soldier who ren- 
dered signal service to his country in action. [Applause.] 
He was a splendid soldier. He led his men gallantly and 
courageously. His men had confidence in him; but, as a 
statesman—jamais! [Laughter and applause.] 


IMMIGRATION ACT 


The SPEAKER. This being consent day, the clerk will 
call the Consent Calendar. 

The Clerk called the first bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 10881, to amend section 24 of the immigration act of 
1917 as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, two weeks 
ago under a reservation of objection I recall that some 
Member, more friendly disposed than I am to this bill, 
asked unanimous consent to have it passed over without 
prejudice. 

Is there anyone present in the Chamber to-day who 
wishes to have this bill passed over without prejudice? 

Mr. JENKINS. I think everybody is for the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The looters of the Treasury are for it. 
I object. 

DIVISION OF SAFETY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 995, to create in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor a 
division of safety. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

FINAL ENROLLMENT OF THE INDIANS OF THE KLAMATH INDIAN 
RESERVATION IN THE STATE OF OREGON 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 3156, providing for the 
final enrollment of the Indians of the Klamath Indian Res- 
ervation in the State of Oregon. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, by agreement with the 
gentleman from Oregon, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 12918, to amend the 
national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I do not object to the bill on its merits but it is a 
rather long bill about which the House should have some 
explanation. I understand arrangements are being made 
to bring the matter before the House under a different pro- 
cedure. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, will that prevent the bill from 
being called up later in the day? 

The SPEAKER. By unanimous consent that can be done. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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MEDALS OF HONOR 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 12922, providing 
for medals of honor and awards to Government employees 
for distinguished service in science or for voluntary risk of 
life and health beyond the ordinary risks of duty. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill ought not 
to pass under unanimous consent and I object. 


CLAIM OF THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIAN NATIONS OR 
TRIBES 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 3165, conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, consider, and re- 
port upon a claim of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian 
Nations or Tribes for fair and just compensation for the 
remainder of the leased district lands. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT SISTERSVILLE, W. VA. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 4665, extending the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River at Sistersville, Tyler County, 
W. Va. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, since this bill was on the calendar the last time the 
gentleman from West Virginia has stated that the financial 
troubles of this proposed corporation, while not yet fully 
settled, are practically over; that they have an option on a 
bridge which is now on barges ready to be erected and that 
there is some hope of getting this bridge completed. 

Mr. HOGG of West Virginia. That is correct. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I believe the gentleman has some in- 
formation as to that, has he not? 

Mr. HOGG of West Virginia. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a telegram to 
that effect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The telegram referred to follows: 

SISTERSVILLE, W. VA., January 27, 1931. 
Hon. ROBERT L. Hose, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

I hope you will do everything in your power to have the Sisters- 
ville and Ohio River bridge bill pass as we need the bridge for 
several reasons. First, we feel that the traffic justifies it. Second, 
it is located on what is going to be a very important highway, the 
Shenandoah Trail, reaching from Michigan to Newport News, Va. 
Third, as you know, we are located in the drought area and people 
are crying for help, and the construction of this bridge would 
relieve the situation for some time. I feel as confident as anyone 
could that actual construction will be started at the earliest pos- 
sible date after the passage of this bill, as our local business men 


have agreed to help do the financing. 
W. L. Surron, Mayor. 


There being no objection, the bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge authorized by an act of Congress 
approved February 20, 1928, to be built by the Sistersville Ohio 
River Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, across the Ohio River 
at or near Sistersville, Tyler County, W. Va., heretofore extended 
by an act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby further 
extended one and three years, respectively, from February 20, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 10, strike out 1930 and insert 1931.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on 
the table. 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION OF THE HOCKING RIVER 


‘The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8736, to authorize 
and direct a preliminary examination of the Hocking River 
for the distance that it flows through Athens County, Ohio. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, from now on I intend to look at these preliminary bills 
with a great deal of care. I note that in this bill there is no 
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amount fixed, and generally, I think, there is a limit of 
$1,500. 

Mr. JENKINS. I was under the impression it was limited 
to $1,500, and I would be perfectly willing to agree to that 
sort of an amendment, if the gentleman insists on it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. After the word “thereof” insert not 
exceeding $1,500.” 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes; that will be perfectly satisfactory. 

fact LaGUARDIA. With that understanding I shall not 
object. 

There being no objection, the bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause a preliminary examina- 
tion to be made of the Hocking River for the distance that it flows 
through Athens County, Ohio, with a view to control the floods 
from said river in accordance with the provisions of section 3 of 
an act entitled “An act to provide for control of the floods of the 
Mississippi River, and of the Sacramento River, Calif., and for 
other purposes,” approved March 1, 1917, the cost thereof to be 
paid from appropriations heretofore or hereafter made for such 
purposes. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 3, page 2, strike out the words “such purposes and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ examinations, surveys, and con- 
tingencies of rivers and harbors.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment: On page 2, line 2, after the word “ thereof,” 
insert “ not exceeding $1,500.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpra: On page 2, in line 2, 
after the word “ thereof,” insert “ not exceeding $1,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 15603, to extend the restrictive period against aliena- 
tion, lease, mortgage, or other encumbrance of any inter- 
est of restricted heirs of members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and for other purposes, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I understand the Committee on Indian Affairs has 
the call on the next Calendar Wednesday, and therefore I 
would suggest that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the 
bill being passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I was under 
the impression that this bill was passed by the Indian Af- 
fairs Committee on last Calendar Wednesday. I under- 
stood there was no objection to it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PROTEIN CONTENT OF WHEAT 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
S. 101, to provide for producers and others the benefit of 
official tests to determine protein in wheat for use in mer- 
chandising the same to the best advantage, and for acquir- 
ing and disseminating information relative to protein in 
wheat, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Mr. STAFFORD, and Mr. COLLINS 
objected. 

AUTHORIZING ONE DEPARTMENT TO FURNISH MATERIALS AND 
PERFORM WORK AND SERVICES FOR ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 
The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 

H. R. 10199, authorizing any executive department or in- 

dependent establishment to do work for any other executive 

department or independent establishment and prescribing 
the method of payment therefor. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I hardly think this bill should pass by unanimous con- 
sent. The departments are given entirely too much leeway 
now in swapping off what they do not want and giving away 
this, that, and the other thing. There could be many abuses 
under this bill, and it might cost us lots of money. I object, 
Mr. Speaker. 


PANAMA CANAL—RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 15865, for the retirement of employees of the 
Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad Co., on the Isthmus 
of Panama, who are citizens of the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, this bill is of considerable import and I do not think 
it should be considered on the Consent Calendar. Ihave not 
had time to go over it very carefully, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill go over without prejudice. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask a question of the author of the bill. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Alinois [Mr. DENISON] 
a question which refers to a gentleman in my district. 
What effect will this bill have on a case where a man was 
employed by the Panama Railroad Co. before the time 
set forth in this bill and whose employment did not 
confine him to the Isthmus? In other words, he was a 
railroad inspector of raw materials for the railroad company 
proper and his employment was during the 5-year period 
referred to in this bill. 

Mr. DENISON. He would be covered by the provisions 
of the bill, but the bill provides that he must have had at 
least 15 years’ service in the Tropics or on the Isthmus of 
Panama; but he would be entitled to retirement under 
other provisions of law when he reaches the proper age. 

Mr. JENKINS. I find somewhere in the bill a provision 
to the effect that this retirement will apply in the case of a 
man who was employed by the railroad company for five 
years or more, but the way I read it it would seem to me he 
must have spent that time on the Isthmus. 

Mr. DENISON. No, not at all; provided he has had as 
much as 15 years’ services on the Isthmus of Panama. This 
bill applies to all employees of the Panama Canal and the 
Panama Railroad on the Isthmus of Panama. If they have 
had 15 years’ service, they will be subject to retirement if 
the service is on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Mr. JENKINS. And if his 15 years’ service was rendered 
somewhere else he would not get the benefit of this bill? 

Mr. DENISON. No; not the benefit of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hooper). Is there ob- 
jection to the request that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice? 

There was no objection. 

CONSTRUCTION OF A BRIDGE ACROSS THE FRENCH BROAD RIVER 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 15068, to grant the consent of Congress to the High- 
way Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the French Broad River on the proposed 
Morristown-Newport Road between Jefferson and Cocke 
Counties, Tenn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would like the 
attention of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 
Is there a similar Senate bill? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes, Mr. Speaker, Senate bill 5319. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the 
Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill (S. 5319), as follows: 

Be it enactcd, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee and 
its successors and assigns to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the French 


Broad River on the proposed Morristown-Newport Road between 
Jefferson and Cocke Counties, in the State of Tennessee, in 
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accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. ; 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 15068, was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT RANDOLPH, MO. 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 15133, to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute a similar Senate bill, S. 5360. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of the bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Randolph, Mo., authorized to be built by the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Co., its successors and assigns, by the act 
of Congress approved May 24, 1928, heretofore extended by acts of 
Congress approved March 1, 1929, and May 14, 1930, are hereby 
ian extended one and three years, respectively, from May 24, 
1931. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

OVERHEAD VIADUCT ACROSS THE MAHONING RIVER AT OR NEAR 
NILES, OHIO 

The Clerk read the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 15137, to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of an overhead viaduct across the 
Mahoning River at or near Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of an overhead viaduct across the Mahon- 
ing River at or near Niles, Trumbull County, Ohio, authorized to 
be built by the board of county commissioners of Trumbull 
County, by an act of Congress approved July 1, 1926, heretofore 
extended by an act of Congress approved May 26, 1928, are hereby 
2 extended one and three years, respectively, from May 26, 
1931. 

Sec.2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Line 8, after the figures “1928,” insert the following “and 
further extended by an act of Congress approved March 2, 1929.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ESCATAWPA RIVER AT WILMER, ALA. 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 15276, authorizing the States of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi through their respective highway departments to 
construct and maintain and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Escatawpa River at or near Wilmer, Ala., and 
Latonia, Miss., connecting Mobile County, Ala., and George 
County, Miss. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate com- 
merce, improve the postal service, and provide for military and 
other purposes, the States of Alabama and Mississippi, through 
their respective highway departments, be and are hereby, author- 
ized to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Escatawpa River, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at or near Wilmer, Ala., and Latonia, 
Miss., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the States of Alabama 
and Mississippi, through their respective highway departments, all 
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such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, con- 
demn, occupy, , and use real estate and other property 
needed for the location, construction, operation, and maintenance 
of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by railroad cor- 
porations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge 
purposes in the State in which such real estate or other property 
is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascer- 
tained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the 
proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation or 
expropriation of property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER NEAR BEMIDJI, MINN. 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 15366, granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Mississippi River near Bemidji, Minn. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississippi 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, on Trunk 
Highway No. 8, between sections 14 and 23, township 146 north, 
range 32 west, fifth principal meridian, Beltrami County, near 
Bemidji, Minn., in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. The State of Minnesota is hereby authorized, through its 
State highway department or other State agency, to construct, 
maintain, and operate such bridge and the necessary approaches 
thereto over the Mississippi River for the free passage of pedes- 
trians, animals, and vehicles adapted to travel on a public highway. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following amendments. 

Line 4, after the words operate a,” insert the words free high- 
way.” 

Page 2, line 3, after the figures 1906,” change the comma to a 
period and strike out the remainder of the section. 

Page 2, lines 5 to 10, strike out all of section 2. 

Page 2, line 11, strike out Sec. 3 and insert “Sec. 2" in lieu 
thereof. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE LITTLE CALUMET RIVER, COOK COUNTY, STATE 
OF ILLINOIS 

The Clerk read the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 15433, a bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Little Calumet River on South 
Halsted Street at One hundred and thirtieth Street, in Cook 
County, State of Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I wish to 
inquire of the gentleman from Illinois, a member of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee having charge 
of these bills, as to the necessity for Congress passing spe- 
cial authorizations for the construction of bridges, when 
under section 9 of the river and harbor act of 1899, I be- 
lieve, there is vested in the Secretary of War the authority 
to grant that permission. 

In one of the bridge bills on the Consent Calendar refer- 
ence is made by the Secretary of War to the fact that there 
is no need of asking special consent of Congress for the right 
to construct these bridges, as the municipality, if the bridge 
is entirely within the State, can apply under the provisions 
of that act. At my home city we never think of calling on 
Congress to pass authorizations for completing a bridge. The 
municipal authorities apply directly to the Secretary of War 
and get permission. What is the need of burdening Con- 
gress with the passage of these little bridge bills for the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable streams entirely within 
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the State when there is general authorization for that same 
procedure? 

Mr. DENISON. The act of 1899 provides that a bridge 
may be built by the consent of the State legislature, under 
certain conditions. Some States do not have a general 
bridge law, and the people who want to build the bridges 
come to Congress for permission rather than waiting to go 
before the State legislature. In some of the States they 
have a general bridge law under which they may build the 
bridge; but, on the other hand, there is some difference 
of opinion as to what waterways that act of 1899 would 
apply to. 

For instance, take San Francisco Bay or any other arm 
of the sea. There is a difference of opinion as to whether 
that is a waterway that comes within the provisions of the 
act of 1899, and, likewise, that is true of the Calumet River, 
which is merely an arm of Lake Michigan, which is not 
confined to the limits of one State. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would agree with the gentleman that 
there may be some question as to a bridge across San Fran- 
cisco Bay, in that it Would not be navigable water entirely 
within the confines of the State, but so far as the Calumet 
and the Chicago Rivers are concerned, they are no differ- 
ent from the Milwaukee River. I can appreciate the posi- 
tion of the gentleman, as far as the legislature not having 
enacted enabling laws, but does not the gentleman think 
it is better to have the legislature grant consent rather than 
call on Congress for permission, when we know nothing of 
the merits of the case, and when the legislature should take 
jurisdiction and pass on whether these bridges are neces- 
sary or not? 

Mr. DENISON. Let me state another reason why we do 
it: This committee, when it grants consent for the con- 
struction of bridges, imposes certain conditions with refer- 
ence to the bridge, for instance, like recapture, and account- 
ing for costs, and so forth, while most of the State laws do 
not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That does not apply to the bill under 
consideration? 

Mr. DENISON. No; but I thought the gentleman was 
asking generally. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not referring to toll bridges. I 
am in sympathy with that idea. This is a municipal bridge 
over a small, navigable stream. There is no objection to it, 
yet if the same purpose can be accomplished by applying 
direct to the Secretary of War, what is the use of burdening 
Congress with it? : 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. This bridge is in my district. 
Halstead Street is one of the main arteries from the coun- 
try into the city of Chicago. For a year the bridge has 
been out. The State legislature was not in session. There 
was only one way to get this through, and that was by act 
of Congress, and I certainly hope that the gentleman will 
not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not intend to object, but I am 
calling attention to the fact that we are being burdened 
with legislation because the States do not pass an enabling 
act granting authority to municipalities to apply direct to 
the Secretary of War. The State of Wisconsin has granted 
that authority. We do not burden Congress with the con- 
sideration of these minor bills. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I thank the gentleman for not 
objecting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Little 
Calumet River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
on South Halsted Street at One hundred and thirtieth Street, be- 


tween sections 32 and 33, township 37 north, range 14 east, third 
principal meridian, in accordance with the provisions bf the act 
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entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS FOX RIVER, ILL. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 15434, granting the 
consent of Congress to the State of Illinois to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Fox 
River at Algonquin, in McHenry County, State of Illinois. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at Algon- 
quin, II., in section 34, township 43 north, range 8 east, third 
principal meridian, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


LEVEL OF LAKE OF THE WOODS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9326, to amend the 
act entitled An act to carry into effect provisions of the 
convention between the United States and Great Britain 
to regulate the level of Lake of the Woods concluded on the 
24th day of February, 1925,” approved May 22, 1926, as 
amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act 
to carry into effect provisions of the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain to regulate the level of Lake of 
the Woods concluded on the 24th day of February, 1925,” ap- 
proved May 22, 1926; as amended, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new sentence to read as follows: “The time in 
which to appeal from the awards of the commissioners under 
the condemnation proceedings heretofore provided for is extended 
60 days from the date of the enactment of this amendatory act.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I notice, as is customary with many bills re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, that that 
committee does not conform to the Ramseyer rule in print- 
ing the law. I do not wish to have this bill put over because 
it does not comply with the rules of the House, for it is a 
minor bill; and yet I think the committees of the House 
should take notice of the Ramseyer rule and try to aid the 
Members of the House in the consideration of these bills 
rather than compel them to look up the law affected. 
Yesterday on one bill I spent half an hour trying to locate 
the law, because there were so many bills of the same date. 

Mr. BLANTON. And in addition to that, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I should think that the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs when reporting a bill of this character should 
have the recommendation from the State Department, and 
that ought to be embodied in the report. There is none 
with respect to this bill. There ought to be a report from 
every department to which a bill pertains. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Les. > 

Mr. TEMPLE. So far as the rule of the House that re- 
quires the insertion of language of the law which is to be 
modified is concerned I do not think this bill violates that 
rule, because this amendment would not modify any word 
in that bill. It only adds a sentence. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will look up the rule 
he will find that it applies to the printing of the original law 
in the report on a bill amending the law. 

When did the time to appeal really expire? There is noth- 
ing in the report to state that fact which the original law 
would state. 


Mr. TEMPLE. It expired within 30 days after the com- 
missioners’ report. I do not know when they reported. That 
would not appear in the law, however. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. Do the negotiations out of which this bill 
come arise before the Canadian Boundary Commission? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thought perhaps the reason was be- 
cause they are worked so hard. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why did they not present their appeal 
in time? Were they sleeping on their rights, or what was 
the difficulty? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman knows the conditions up 
in the northern part of Minnesota. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I do not know the conditions up in 
that part of the State. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They are simple homestead people, most 
of them, and they did not know they had only 30 days in 
which to appeal from the findings of this commission. We 
simply want to give them a little more time within which 
to protect their rights. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think they will 
awaken if we give them 60 days more? 

Mr. KNUTSON. If they do not, it will just to be too bad 
for them. 

Mr. COLLINS. Is this to provide that some lawyer will 
have an opportunity to bring suit? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The claim agents have not got up into 
the dense woods of the gentleman’s district. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And I hope they will not. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LOANS TO DRAINAGE DISTRICTS, LEVEE DISTRICTS, ETC. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 4123, to provide for the 
aiding of farmers in any State by the making of loans to 
drainage districts, levee districts, levee and drainage dis- 
tricts, counties, boards of supervisors, and/or other political 
subdivisions and legal entities, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$95,000, and I believe there has been no good reason shown 
for it. This $95,000 should be saved. I object. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I object. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, PORTO RICO 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 14560, to amend 
the organic act of Porto Rico, approved March 2, 1917. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the report of the committee does not comply with the 
Ramseyer rule. The printing of the report does not appear 
to conform to the Ramseyer rule. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, this is simply to create a 
department of labor in Porto Rico. I hope the gentieman 
will withdraw the point of order. The Governor of Porto 
Rico cabled and asked for the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I doubt whether a depart- 
ment of labor is necessary there. It ought not to be passed 
under unanimous consent. Our National Department of 
Labor now functions for Porto Rico, and this would cost a 
large amount of money. I object to the bill, Mr. Speaker. 


CHANGING OF NAME OF PORTO RICO TO PUERTO RICO 


The Clerk next called the resolution (S. J. Res. 193) to 
change the name of the Island of Porto Rico to Puerto Rico. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand we will strike out the whereas clauses of this resolu- 
tion? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my objection to the bill last considered (H. R. 
14560). 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this resolution be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate the proceedings under which the bill (H. R. 14560) 
was objected to and that it be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the proceedings by which the 
bill (H. R. 14560) was objected to be vacated and that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution (S. J. Res. 193)? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, EMPLOYEES OF NAVY YARDS, ETC. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 12136, to regulate 
leaves of absence of employees of navy yards, gun factories, 
naval stations, and arsenals of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND FOR WALTER REED GENERAL HOSPITAL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 3869, to authorize 
the acquisition of additional land for the use of Walter Reed 
General Hospital. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, this bill 
would appropriate $300,000 and ought not to be passed under 
unanimous consent. There is no necessity or real need for 
expending this $300,000. It should be saved. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

LIGHTER-THAN-AIR BASE, SUNNYVALE, CALIF, 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6810, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, a lighter-than-air base, near 
Sunnyvale, in the County of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
fornia, and construct necessary improvements thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, may I 
ask the gentleman in charge of this bill if this now irons out 
the differences of opinion as to the location of this base, and 
if passing the bill at this time will provide for a lighter- 
than-air base on the Pacific coast, and there will be no 
other demands or requests made for another base on the 
California coast? ; 

Mr. FREE. This has the unanimous consent not only of 
the committee but of the section of California that is 
concerned. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will recall that when 
the question of a base was considered there was a great deal 
of difference of opinion as to its location, and extensive 
hearings were held? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the engineers from the Navy 
Department were heard? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now, where there is a difference of 
opinion, Congress is bound to select one site, and they are 
prevailed upon to select a certain site and then a little later 
they come forward with another proposition. Is there going 
to be any duplication in this lighter-than-air base? 

Mr. FREE. This is to be the base. The navy yard asked 
that some plant be purchased at Camp Kearney for the pur- 
pose of erecting a mast but not a base. This will be the 
one base on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In response to the question 
of the gentleman, as I understood it in the committee, this 
location of a base for the time being and for a great many 
years will be the only base on the Pacific coast. It is not 
understood that they will come here in a few years and ask 
that another base be located on the Pacific coast. The 
gentleman understands that in the future it may be nec- 
essary to locate a base in the Hawaiian Islands, but it is 
not thought now to ask that an additional base be placed 
on the Pacific coast because we think this base will answer 
the purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under a reservation of 
objection, I would like to inquire why four members of the 
Naval General Board recommended that this base be estab- 
lished at Camp Kearney and one member of the board 
recommended that the base be established at Sunnyvale? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman 
that when this matter was first submitted to the General 
Board for a determination of the proper place at which to 
locate this base the General Board reached the decision 
that it should be located at Camp Kearney. Then Congress 
authorized the department to appoint a special committee 
to determine the proper place in which to locate this base. 
This board was headed by Admiral Moffett and Captain 
Rosendahl, who is the commanding officer of the Los An- 
geles. After a thorough investigation they concluded that 
the proper place at which to locate this base was Sunnyvale. 
However, the Navy Department submitted both reports to 
the committee, and after a month and a half of hearings, 
at which many experts were heard, the committee concluded 
that the greatest evidence was in support of Sunnyvale. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As the committee is virtually making 
the decision as to the respective merits of these two bases, 
will the gentleman inform the House how distant one is 
from the other and what are the topographical advantages 
of one over the other, in the committee’s opinion, as the 
committee is acting as the strategic board of the Navy? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will let the chairman of the 
committee answer that because he is quite familiar with the 
whole area. 

Mr. BRITTEN. May I answer the gentleman in this 
way? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recognize that the gentleman has 
made a special study and complete survey of the entire 
country from San Diego to Puget Sound. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, no. Let me suggest that this is a 
very serious bill. We are building two enormous dirigibles 
at Akron, Ohio, right now; and unless this bill is enacted 
into law and we provide a place for the building of a hangar, 
when those dirigibles are completed they will have to be 
retained at Akron, because we will have no place to put 
them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Have we not a place in New Jersey? 

Mr. BRITTEN. We have a place at Lakehurst for one. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I suggest that you put one at Scott 
Field, if they will not let us build anything to put in that 
hangar. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is no hangar large enough. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; it is large enough, but they have 
nothing to put in it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It is not big enough. Here is the point: 
The committee held hearings for weeks, every day for 
weeks and running into months, at which we heard all the 
experts we could locate on this matter. We heard Admiral 
Moffett and Captain Rosendahl. Captain Rosendahl is the 
greatest expert we have on lighter-than-air craft, and he 
flew around the world with the Graf Zeppelin. After they 
had inspected all of the sites up and down the Pacific coast, 
not 1 site but 30 or 40 sites, they determined on this definite 
location; and the committee accepted their judgment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If Admiral Moffett and Captain Rosen- 
dahl have determined that this site should be located on 
San Francisco Bay, of course, I accept their judgment. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We must be guided by this 
expert opinion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to ask a question. The gentleman knows that, 
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while this bill authorizes an initial expenditure of $5,000,000, 
it will be an authorization for just as much more in the 
next few years as the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
and the distinguished gentleman from Georgia can pull 
out of Congress. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman knows they are very 
adept and successful in pulling millions out of Congress 
after an authorization has once been made. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Not with the gentleman from 
Michigan on the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman from Illinois knows that 
the splendid hangars built in Ohio by the Goodyear people 
cost less than $2,000,000, yet he is here asking an appro- 
priation of $5,000,000 at a time when we can not even feed 
the starving people of the country. Is the gentleman from 
Illinois and is the gentlewoman from California, who are 
sponsoring this measure, in favor of feeding these starving 
people? 

Mrs. KAHN. Having the Red Cross feed them; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are you in favor of having the Govern- 
ment feed them if they are not to be fed by the Red Cross? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am in favor of that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are you in favor of paying the adjusted- 
service compensation certificates to the soldiers that we 
have owed them since 1918? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am in favor of both of those 
propositions, I may say to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Republicans say nothing. The gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. Grsson], our good friend, has a 
bill here which may come up soon, to accept a residence 
here for the Vice President, the furnishing of which is to 
cost $25,000 and the maintenance cost to the Government 
will be $30,000 a year. Is the gentleman in favor of that? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am against that. The gen- 
tleman can not get into an argument with me on any of 
those propositions. 

Mr. BLANTON. I approve of the splendid gift which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brirren] recently gave the 
Navy. That was a valuable one. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It was. 

Mr. BLANTON. And there were no strings attached 
to it. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserved the right to object, but under the 
circumstances, I shall not object, as there is no chance to 
get this amount reduced. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to accept. on behalf of the United States, free from 
encumbrance and without cost to the United States, a title in fee 
simple to such lands as he may deem necessary or desirable near 
Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of California, 
particularly described in a report made to the Co of the 
United States by the Secretary of the Navy on December 5, 1929, 
to wit: One thousand acres as a site for a naval air station, and 
construct thereon improvements necessary and proper for a 
lighter-than-air base, at a cost not to exceed $5,000,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr: Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
strike out $5,000,000 and insert in lieu thereof $1,000,000. 

The SPEAKER pro -tempore. The gentleman from 
Michigan offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Cramton: On page 2, line 4, strike out 
85,000,000 and insert in lieu thereof 81,000,000 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I am not sure I shall press 
the amendment, but I did not have time to get this situation 
clearly before me. As I understand, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and the Naval Affairs Committee are 
urging the House to select a site that was turned down by 
four of the five experts who considered the matter. The 
board, by a majority of 4 to 1, recommended some other 
site. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman is not correct. 
This is what happened—— 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Do not take all of my five minutes. IfI 
am wrong, I want the gentleman to say so. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Was the majority the other way? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No; the General Board recom- 
mended, probably by a vote of 4 to 1, in favor of Camp 
Kearney, but stated at the same time that the other site 
was an ideal one, but for various reasons they thought—— 

Mr. CRAMTON.~ In other words, one was ideal, but the 
other was more ideal? 

Mr. Speaker, what I want to emphasize is this: The 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House is willing to exercise 
its judgment when it thinks the facts warrant it in adopting 
a site that was not the first choice of the experts of the 
Government, and I hope hereafter the gentleman from 
Georgia and the other gentlemen on the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee will not be so concerned about this House exercising 
a little common sense of their own and following their own 
judgment. I am a little interested in this lighter-than-air 
question. I believe we ought to be pursuing our experi- 
ments as to lighter-than-air craft, both fabric clad and 
metal clad, and I have not opposed any project of the Navy 
to that end, and will not do so now. But when this House, 
by a vote of 7 to 1, declares they want the experimentation 
to include by some branch of the Government metal-clad 
craft as well as fabric-clad craft, I resent the idea that the 
experts and the officials of the Navy Department and the 
War Department go so far out of their way as to oppose 
what this House votes that they want done. 

They have gone this far, I may say. Since the vote taken 
in this House on the question of the metal-clad ships, re- 
sponsible officers in the Army have entirely reversed their 
former testimony. Their former testimony was that they 
thought this was a desirable experiment. Now they state 
point-blank that it is not desirable. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of War said to me that they had no objection to the 
metal-clad experiment if it did not interfere with their other 
program. We put it on without interfering with their other 
program, and still they go to the Senate and urge secre 
against the House provision. ; 

I want to inquire whether we are going to follow the ex- 
perts of the Army and the Navy blindly and do just what 
they recommend and nothing else, or are we going to use 
our own judgment? I believe we ought to use our own 
judgment at times, and when we do I do not think it is 
the business of the Army and the Navy to run over to the 
Senate and oppose the action of the House, even to the 
extent of absolutely reversing the position they have taken 
in House hearings. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Probably the reason the War 
Department has done what the gentleman is complaining 
about is due to the fact that Congress has already author- 
ized an expenditure of $300,000 to aid the company in 
Michigan to build a metal-clad ship for the Navy. The 
Navy Department probably does not care for that type of 
ship, and for that reason it is clearly within its rights in 
insisting that no more money be appropriated for that 
purpose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the Navy Department does not care 
to go any further with that experiment, why should they 
worry about some other branch of the Government going 
ahead with it; and if Congress thinks that some branch of 
the Government ought to go ahead with the experiment, I 
think due consideration should be given to that fact by the 
Army and Navy. Instead of that, they are absolutely re- 
versing their position definitely taken before a committee of 
this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). 
of the gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one more minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan is recognized for one additional 
minute. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I want to say, Mr. Speaker, there may 
come a time when there will be an active movement in this 
House to greatly limit certain programs unless we can get a 
fair deal, unless we can get Army officers to stand hitched 
to an expressed opinion for three weeks at a time. 

I withdraw the amendment. 

By unanimous consent, the Cramton amendment was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 4, strike out “ $5,000,000" and insert $2,500,000.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of completing 
every hangar and every mast necessary for the use of our 
Government. 

I am surprised, though, that when the Goodyear people 
could build a hangar and a mast as substantial as one they 
built in Ohio at a cost not exceeding $2,000,000 that when 
we have to build other hangars and masts it will cost 
$5,000,000. We have good hangars at Lakehurst, N. J., and 
at Scott Field and other places. Why has the Budget not 
objected to the expenditure of this initial sum of $5,000,000, 
when you know that requests for more will come afterward? 

Why has not the President protested against it and why 
has not the steering committee in this day of economy made 
a protest against it? 

Oh, it is all right to spend $5,000,000 for a hangar when 
we have starving women and children asking for food and 
they are turned down—the Government has not the money. 
When the request comes from the service men who have 
fought for our flag in France for the payment of the just 
debt due them by the Government the Republican adminis- 
tration says, The Government is too poor; it will interfere 
with the value of bonds on the market internationally and 
nationally.” So we can not pay our honest debt to the 
soldiers. 

Why is it that the steering committee of the House has 
not come here and made a fight on the floor to stop the 
expenditure of this $5,000,000? 

Oh, I know this bill will pass, and we can not stop it. It 
ds all right to spend $5,000,000 for hangars, all right to send 
dirigibles to the Pacific coast, whether necessary or not, as 
the fleet is to be congregated there and they want the 
dirigibles there and the new masts and the new hangars to 
complete the picture. 

When you attend the trial of General Butler you will see 
the big Army officers, the big naval officers, and the big 
marine officers, with their society attachés, all in their fine 
dress uniforms and polished swords, meeting every day, and 
it will be a social function more than it will be a trial, and 
it will cost a tremendous sum of public money. 

You are willing for all that, but you do not want to spend 
a nickel for the people who are starving and you do not want 
to pay your honest debts to the soldiers. 

The people are watching you. The people are going to 
get tired of it, and I think they are tired of it now. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I understand the new dirigibles 
at Akron will be ready in four months. We have no place 


to put them. There is a great difference between the hangar- 


at Akron and the one for the Government. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think they can 
build a proper one for $2,500,000? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The Government will have to 
have proper officers’ quarters and shops, and so forth. If 
we are going to put the ships there we have got to have the 
hangars. 

Mr. BLANTON. They can locate the hangars near a 
naval post in California and have the officers’ quarters and 
shop there, already built. But they want to build all new 
ones. What does the Navy care about the expenditure of 
money? What does the Army care? They are willing to 
spend $200 each for mahogany chifforettes, mahogany chif- 
foniers, and mahogany chifforobes to furnish their quar- 
ters with. What do they care about expense? 
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Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman does not want us 
to build airships and have no buildings in which to place 
them. 

Mr. BLANTON. No. I want us to have a proper hangar 
and a proper mast, but I do not want to spend $5,000,000 
if half of that sum will be sufficient. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
is too good a legislator to confuse the refusal of the House 
to appropriate funds for one purpose and the merits of an- 
other proposition now before us. We must decide each bill 
on its own merits. The gentleman from Texas, I believe, 
voted for the authorization and appropriations for these 
new airships. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I did not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, the House did. It is too late now 
to seek to prevent appropriations for a hangar necessary to 
house the airship. The hangar the gentleman talks about 
in Ohio would not serve the purpose of the hangar provided 
in this bill. There is not a hangar in the country to-day 
large enough to house the airship now under construction. 
We must provide a base for this airship, and you not only 
have to house the ship but you need quarters for personnel; 
you need machine shops; you need a gas plant, water sup- 
ply, sewage system; you need railroad tracks and tanks. 
You are establishing a base. Of course, we all know that 
an airship requires a great deal of care. You have millions 
of cubic feet of gas there. A base of this kind is a complete 
station. An airship, at the present development of the art, 
requires more care than a battleship. If the gentleman will 
look at the hearings he will find that $2,250,000 is needed 
for the hangar alone, but we have a power-distribution 
system there which will cost $410,000, and you have a re- 
frigerating plant and water supply, and sewage disposal and 
a helium-purification plant, and then gasoline storage, and 
even a locomotive and tracks. The hearings contain all 
the details. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are they proposing also to have a brew- 
ery and a distillery? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When you have an enormous airship 
with millions of cubic feet the gentleman must know that it 
is a very serious matter. I shall go as far as the gentleman 
at any time in cutting down expenses in the Army and 
the Navy, but the airship is in its infancy. We can not tell 
at this time how good it will be for the cause of peace and 
the happiness of humanity, and, having a ship, Congress 
having appropriated for it, we must take care of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman exercised his right, and 
I admired him in a way for backing his judgment, when he 
held up here for a week the bill to grant relief to the 
drought-stricken people of the country, in the hopes that 
he would also get his people in the cities needed relief. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. He wanted relief for the people who were 
starving in all parts of the United States. Is the gentle- 
man in favor of voting this $5,000,000 for new hangars in 
California when the people are still starving in many parts 
of the United States. Why do not you hold this $5,000,000 
expenditure up until they get some food? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because you have an airship here cost- 
ing many millions of dollars, and if we are not ready to 
receive it and the company has to keep it for us we will 
have more than $5,000,000 demurrage charges. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. In regard to the hangar at Akron, 
Ohio, there has been a great deal more money spent than 
merely what it took to build the hangar. The citizens of 
Akron contributed about $2,000,000 for approaches and 
fields, and so forth. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This ship is going to operate with the 
fleet. We must have a permanent home for it. The base 
is important to be ready to receive the ship, because if we 
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can not do so when the ship is completed the storage and 
care for the ship will cost us more than is involved in 
having a permanent base for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York has outtalked me and I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). 
objection, the amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCurntic of Oklahoma: After the 
end of the bill insert “ Provided, That hereafter any hangars not 
in use belonging to the United States shall be eligible to be used 
by either the Army or the Navy.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the word “ hereafter.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, at the pres- 
ent time the Navy has expended approximately $3,000,000 
for the construction of a hangar at Cape May, N. J., which 
is not in use. It has never been in use. Likewise I am 
informed that there is a hangar adjacent to the city of St. 
Louis, belonging to the Army, that is not in use. Also I am 
informed that there is another hangar adjacent to the city 
of Washington not in use. The thought comes to me that 
if we are providing facilities for aircraft in the way of 
dirigibles and the dirigible should undergo some kind of 
accident, leaving on our hands a vacant hangar, and it 
belongs to the United States Government, then in that case 
the Secretary of the Navy or the Secretary of War ought 
to have the right to allocate the use of it to take care 
of some particular airship. The thought I have is not to 
destroy the legislation, but to make it more efficient so as to 
take care of the needs of the Nation. 

Mr. BLANTON. And if we had one department of na- 
tional defense, with one unified air service, we would not 
need such an amendment. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Possibly not. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what we ought to have, and it 
would save us at least $100,000,000 a year which is now being 
wasted. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I did not wish to raise 
that question. I have not objected to this bill. The point 
is to try to make the Air Service a little more efficient, having 
in mind that there might be hangars as they exist at the 
present time that could be utilized whenever necessary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman says he does not raise 
the question. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
raises the question, and the amendment offered by the 
gentleman shows in itself the necessity for one department 
of national defense, unifying all of our activities. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The gentleman from New 
York has made some very pertinent statements; but in view 
of the fact that we do not now have the situation which the 
gentleman has brought to my attention before the House I 
am simply doing the best I can to make the bill that much 
more efficient, and I do not think there should be a single 
objection on our part to such an amendment. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? = 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Do I understand that the hangars 
we now have could take care of a ship like the one now being 
built at Akron? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Not one like that one, but 
we have other large ships in the Navy and the Army. We 
possibly have two. I wish to correct my answer by saying 
that I believe there is possibly one at the Army field adja- 


Without 
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cent to St. Louis sufficiently large to take care of this 
new ship. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has either department ever made any 
complaint of existing practice or any request for the au- 
thority that is embodied in the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The gentleman from 
Michigan has forcefully brought it to the attention of the 
House that the brains of the Nation do not all rest in the 
various departments and that it is the duty of Members 
of Congress to exercise a certain degree of initiative when- 
ever a case occurs where there is such a need. This I am 
trying to do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As far as the metal-clad proposition 
was concerned, both departments recommended against it 
positively. It was lobbied through this House. Everyone 
knows it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The gentleman is prob- 
ably correct, but I do not want to raise that issue. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I raised it then, and I raise it now. It 
was nothing more than a stock-jobbing proposition. It 
was not favorably considered by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs or the Committee on Military Affairs. The Appro- 
priations Committee was worked on the last day of the 
hearing by some representatives from Detroit. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because the admirals came down and 
the two committees jumped right through the keyhole. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I can see no harm in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman, but I do not see where it will do 
any good. At the present time any Army blimp may use 
any Navy hangar. Any Navy blimp may use any Army 
hangar. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. They do not do it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can see where there might be some 
conflict of authority. I would have no objection if there 
was a unified air service, but we have no such thing, and, 
Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that it is not germane 
to the bill under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman makes the 
point of order that the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McCurntic] is not germane. Does the 
gentleman from Oklahoma desire to be heard upon the 
question of the germaneness of the amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I desire to be heard if the gentleman 
from Oklahoma does not wish to be heard. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. It should come within the Holman rule, 
for it would save expense. It is a limitation, and it provides 
that hangars shall not be erected at a cost of $2,000,000, 
here and there, and not be used. The Government of the 
United States is one entity. It owns and maintains a Navy 
Department and a Department of War. They are simply 
component parts of the United States Government. These 
hangars belong to the United States Government. It is 
ridiculous to say that an amendment which provides that 
one part of the Government can not use something that 
belongs to the Government here or there simply because it 
is directed by some other little instrumentality of the Gov- 
ernment; it is ridiculous on its face. 

It it not subject to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hooper). The Chair is 
ready torule. This is a bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to accept, without cost to the Government of the 
United States, and the Chair would emphasize the word 
“accept,” a lighter-than-air base near Sunnyvale in Cali- 
fornia. 

On page 2 of the bill it is provided: 


One thousand acres as a site for a naval air station, and con- 
struct thereon improvements— 


And so forth. 
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The Chair thinks he might properly state at this point 
that in his opinion the Holman rule does not apply; that 
the Holman rule applies to appropriation bills alone, and 
that this bill is not an appropriation bill but it is a bili 
authorizing acceptance by the Government of the property 
involved, for a lighter-than-air base for the Navy, and for 
the Navy alone. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. McCurntic] would provide that any hangars not in 
use, belonging to the United States, shall be eligible to be 
used either by the Army or the Navy. This bill has as its 
intention the taking care of a matter peculiarly within the 
scope of the activities of the Navy. The amendment would 
seek to amend it by bringing in the use of the hangar by the 
Army. The Chair holds it is not germane to the bill itself, 
and the Chair therefore sustains the point of order raised 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: At the end of the bill in- 
sert Provided, That no part of the money authorized to be 
appropriated herein may be used in erecting a hangar or mast 
that is not subject to use by the Army.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. I do not think the limitation comes 
on an authorization. I think that comes on the appropria- 
tion. I may be wrong; but that is my impression. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that a limitation can be placed on the authorization, and 
that it is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may the amendment be 
again reported? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will again report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: At the end of the bill insert 
“Provided, That no part of the money authorized to be appropri- 
ated herein may be used in erecting a hangar or mast that is not 
subject to use by the Army.” 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. COYLE. I make the point of order, but do not wish 
to be heard particularly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will overrule the 
point of order. The Chair thinks the amendment offered is 
germane. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 7, noes 30. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Georgia rise? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the following bills be passed over without 
prejudice: No. 861 (H. R. 11367), to provide for certain 
public works at Parris Island, S. C.; No. 862 (H. R. 1190), 
to regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 
officers of the line of the Navy, and for other purposes; 
No. 863 (H. R. 12964), to authorize alterations and repairs 
to certain naval vessels; and No. 864 (H. R. 13158), for the 
conservation, care, custody, protection, and operation of 
the naval petroleum and oil-shale reserves, and for other 
purposes. They are the next four bills on the calendar 
from the Naval Affairs Committee. -I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent that the bills mentioned by him, 
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Nos. 861, 862, 863, and 864 on the calendar, be passed over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 

The Clerk called the next bill S. 4079, to amend section 
4 of the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, Mr. COLLINS, and Mr. BLANTON 
objected. 

UTILIZATION OF THE RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

The Clerk next called House Joint Resolution 392, to 
amend section 3 of the joint resolution entitled “Joint reso- 
lution for the purpose of promoting efficiency, for the 
utilization of the resources and industries of the United 
States, etc.” approved February 8, 1918. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I simply want to call the attention of the House, as 
I have done on another occasion when this bill was up, to the 
statement made concerning this proposition by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, on July 31, 
1917, on page 5634 of the Recorp, volume 55, Part VI, Sixty- 
fifth Congress, first session. 

Mr. Mann. Mr. Speaker, I have served 20 years in this House and 
have seen a great many bad bills, and I measure my words when 
I say that this is the worst and most vicious proposition I have 
ever heard of in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And yet after that great public servant, 
James R. Mann, made that speech, a subsequent session took 
that bill up and passed it. It was passed both by the House 
and the Senate and it became a law, but fortunately and 
probably providentially, it contained a joker in it which 
nullified it and saved the day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I was not here in the second session. 

Mr. BLANTON. That demonstrates that these bad bills 
are passed. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The original bill which passed the 
Congress would have granted permission, with a certain 
joker in it, to give a private patent to an inventor without 
disclosing what his patent was. Assuming it is the most 
wonderful thing in the world, is Congress going to sit by on 
unanimous-consent day and give out patents under such 
circumstances? 

Mr. JENKINS. Is this the Giragossian bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

EXPENSES OF THE INTERNATIONAL WATER COMMISSION, UNITED 
STATES AND MEXICO 

The Clerk next called House Joint Resolution 462, to fur- 
ther provide for defraying the expenses of the International 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, again we have before us a bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs without any report in compliance 
with the Ramseyer rule. I have read the report very care- 
fully and I notice this, it is recommended to the House by 
the President. 

Mr. BLANTON. And by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was recommended to the House in a 
special message from the President. I can see no objection 
to the bill, but again I call attention to the fact that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs does not aid us in complying 
with the rule. I may add, however referring to the merits 
of the bill—that there is a considerable expense involved. 
There is an expense of $68,000 at El Paso, but I assume the 
gentleman has no special knowledge as to the necessity of 
that expense. 

Mr. GARNER. I have no knowledge about the necessity 
of these proposed expenditures, as reported by Mr. Lawson 
to the State Department. I will say this to the gentleman, 
however, that from my observation of and experience with 
Mr. Lawson, I think he is one of the most efficient men in 
the Government service, and that he has done as much to 
keep down expenses in this regard as any man connected 
with it. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. There has been a considerable waste 
in prior administrations. 

Mr. GARNER. I think that is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Iam very glad to have the gentleman’s 
commendation of Mr. Lawson.. 

Mr. GARNER. He is one of the most efficient men I know 
of. 
Mr. STAFFORD, I know there has been a great frittering 
away of public money in connection with this work, but 
from my reading of the present report I think there is real 
work to be done under his administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid on the table. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 15496, to authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to transfer to the trustees of Howard Uni- 
versity title to certain property in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think the payments of $15,000 and $22,500 to pay for 
District property ought to be stricken out, because the 
Government is constantly transferring to the District of 
Columbia, without cost, lands belonging to the Government, 
and in this instance if these lands are to be transferred, I 
believe they ought to be transferred without reimbursement 
to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I may say to the gentle- 
man that I gave consideration to that question. The trans- 
fer is not to the Federal Government. The transfer is to 
the trustees of Howard University, a corporation, and I hesi- 
tate to accept that. I made this other suggestion and the 
commissioners have agreed to it. It is about a half-and- 
half proposition. This is an institution which, of course, 
is of value to the people of the District and I felt that the 
commissioners could well make this concession. They have 
accepted it and have been very fair about it, I felt, and I 
did not want to overdo my request. 

Mr. COLLINS. Unless the gentleman is willing to accept 
these amendments I shall have to object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman wants to have them give 
it? 

Mr. COLLINS. Les. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I shall be very sorry, but I made a 
proposition to the Commissioners of the District in behalf 
-of the institution which they accepted, and the prices they 
met are one-half of the assessed value, or possibly less than 
one-half of the real value, and having had this acceptance 
from them, I do not believe I would be keeping faith with 
them by agreeing to what the gentleman proposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand from the report on 
this measure, its purpose is to reimburse the District for 
one-half the present value of these respective lots or have 
the Government reimburse them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; the Government does not do that. 
That is done by the trustees of Howard University and the 
money comes from private sources. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The trustees of Howard University re- 
imburse the District one-half the valuation of these lots. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. What more would the gentleman wish 
to have Howard University do in connection with the trans- 
fer of this property? 

Mr. CRAMTON. He wants it the other way. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi does not want them to pay anything. 

Mr. COLLINS. Howard University is a Government insti- 
tution. f 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not entirely. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is recognized as such. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the District of Columbia has title 
to this property. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Iwill say to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that land purchases at Howard University are proceed- 
ing with money contributed from private sources. The Fed- 
eral Government has not given any money for land pur- 
chases. 

Mr. COLLINS. Howard University is a Government insti- 
tution, supported by the Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not entirely; only in part. 

Mr. COLLINS. The appropriations indicate that the 
Government is rather lavish with this institution. 

Mr. CRAMTON. About one-third to one-half is by the 
Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I get the viewpoint of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? Do I understand that the District, 
having title to the land, should not be entitled to some 
reimbursement? 

Mr. COLLINS. Because we are constantly transferring 
1 3 to the Government to the District of Co- 
umbia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not recall any bills in the present 
Congress where we transferred any property of the Govern- 
ment to the District. > 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am very anxious to get the bill 
through, but having made this proposition to the commis- 
sioners, and they having been gracious enough to accept it, I 
do not believe I would be keeping faith with them if I 
accepted the amendments. 

Mr. COLLINS. Would the gentleman be willing to let the 
bill go over until I can talk with Mr. Richards, the as- 
sessor? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The report sets up the assessed valua- 
tion. The commissioners state that. 

Mr. COLLINS. The report is merely a statement from the 
commissioners, or, in fact, it is only a statement from the 
president of the board, and frequently the assessor differs 
with them about property valuations. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me say to my friend that the com- 
missioners gave this careful consideration. As to one parcel, 
they were very ready to make the agreement. As to the one 
in 3068, I think, at first they did not feel they could do it 
because of the use they are now making of the property; 
but they went up there, or at least Major Gotwals went up 
there, and made a personal investigation of the situation, 
and then the matter had the attention of the full commis- 
sion and was carefully considered by them. I will say to my 
friend that the one piece which the commissioners were the 
most reluctant to part with is a quarter of a square. The 
other three-fourths of that square Howard University 
already owns or its acquisition is in prospect and they have 
terms agreed upon. Naturally, their development of the 
square would be much handicapped by having this one- 
quarter in other ownership. I have stressed here and also 
to the commissioners the worth of this institution to the 
colored people of the District, so that they did agree to the 
terms in the bill. I do not believe they would have agreed 
to the other terms. 

Mr. COLLINS. Well, for the present I shall have to object. 
I object, Mr. Speaker. 


AMMUNITION STOREHOUSE AT FORT BENJAMIN HARRISON 


The Clerk read the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 6867, to authorize appropriations for construction of 
a storehouse for ammunition at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, may I 
ask the gentleman from New York is it the intention to 
establish a magazine at this point simply sufficient to take 
care of the ammunition for the corps area? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That is the understanding. There 
is no suitable safe place to keep the ammunition they are 
obliged to have on hand. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not to be a depot? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Not at all. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I ask the gentleman from Indiana 
if he will assure the House that they will not be back here 
with a petition in a few months after the bill becomes a 
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law asking us to remove the magazine from this point to 
some other place? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I think there is no danger of that at all. 
This is a necessary improvement to that Army post. The 
storehouse there now is a disgrace to the Government and 
wholly inadequate to protect the ammunition. Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison is a permanent Army post—one of the best 
in the country—and these ammunition magazines are needed 
as part of the permanent equipment of that post. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I was serious in my suggestion. It has 
been the experience of the House that after we have appro- 
priated for and established a magazine or a storehouse or 
a depot for ammunition to have petitions come here for the 
removal of it. 

Mr. COLLINS. We have spent several million dollars in 
that way for that identical thing. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. But, as I understand it, this is 
simply a magazine to take care of the explosives necessary 
in that corps area. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes; for only what we have o 
hand that is necessary. > 

Mr. LUDLOW. It is simply for the ammunition that they 
have on hand at that post. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 


priated $3,000 for the purpose of constructing a building in which 
to store ammunition at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 


With the following amendment: 


Line 3, strike out the amount “ $3,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof 
“a sum not to exceed $4,500.” 

Line 4, strike out “a building” and insert “two magazines.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


RELOCATION OF THE STATUE OF GEN. JOHN A, RAWLINS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 15931, to provide 
for the relocation of the statue of Gen. John A. Rawlins. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to have the statue of Maj. Gen. John A. Rawlins 
erected in Rawlins Park, United States Reservation No. 13, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, upon its removal from its present location as 
authorized in Public Law No. 281, Sixth-ninth Congress: Provided, 
That the exact site selected shall be approved by the Commission 
of Fine Arts. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE ACT PROVIDING FOR A MEMORIAL TO THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 16078, to amend the act approved June 2, 1930, pro- 
viding for a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt for his leader- 
ship in the cause of forest conservation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved June 2, 1930 (Public, 
No. 296, 71st Cong.), be amended to read as follows: 

That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
erect a suitable memorial on the Continental Divide at the sum- 
mit of the Rocky Mountains on the boundary betwen the Lewis 
and Clark National Forest and the Flathead National Forest in 
Montana and along the Theodore Roosevelt International High- 
way in commemoration of the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt in 
preserving the forest resources of the United States: Provided, 
That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$25,000 for the purposes of this act. 
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That the plan and design of such memorial shall be subject to 
the approval of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to do all things 
necessary to accomplish said purpose, by contract or otherwise. 
with or without advertising, under such conditions as he may pre- 
scribe, including the engagement, by contract, of services of such 
architects, sculptors, artists, or firms or partnerships thereof, and 
other technical and professional personnel as he may deem neces- 
sary without regard to civil-service requirements and restrictions 
of law governing the employment and compensation of employees 
of the United States, and to spend in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act such sum of money as may be placed in his 
hands as a contribution additional to the funds appropriated by 
Congress.” 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 8, correct “ betwen” to read “ between.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

DONATION OF CERTAIN GUNS AND MOUNTS TO THE CITY OF 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 13262, to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to do- 
nate to the city of Oakland, Calif., certain guns and mounts 
that were formerly in service on the Coast Guard cutter Bear. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to donate, without expense to the 
United States, to the city of Oakland, Calif., three 6-pounder guns, 
Mark VIII, and mounts complete with breech mechanism, yoke, 
carriage, slide, stand, and sight, serially numbered 232, 234, and 
235, that were formerly in service on the Coast Guard cutter Bear. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SILVER SERVICE OF U. S. S. FLORIDA 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 13522, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to 
the custody of the Florida State Museum, of the city of 
Gainesville, Fla., the silver service set donated to the U. S. S. 
Florida by the people of Florida. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. I assume the purpose of this bill is to loan this silver 
set to the State of Florida. 

Mr. GREEN. The people of the State of Florida donated 
the silver service set to the battleship Florida. This will 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy, if he sees fit, to give it 
back to the people of the State of Florida for preservation; 
and I have an amendment to preserve it in the State 
museum. 0 

Mr. STAFFORD. My question is whether the Secretary 
will have the right to recall it if it is needed for some subse- 
quent service. 

Mr. GREEN. I would suppose so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. All these bills usually provide for that. 

Mr. GREEN. This is a regular bill that usually is passed. 
The people of the State of Florida gave this to the United 
States, and why not give it back to them? 

Mr. STAFFORD. And all of the other similar bills that 
we passed reserves the right in the Secretary of the Navy 
to recall it. ` 

Mr. GREEN. I would accept an amendment of that kind. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
there is a similar Senate bill on the Speaker’s desk. 

Mr. GREEN. There is some difference, and I desire to 
have the House bill passed for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Florida State 
Museum, of the city of Gainesville, Fla., for preservation and ex- 
hibition the silver service set, which was donated to the U. S. S. 
Florida by the people of Florida: Provided, That no expense shall 


be incurred by the United States for the delivery of such silver 
service set. 


D 
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With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word the“ where it occurs the second 
time in the line, insert the words “State of,” and after the word 
„Florida in the same line strike out “State Museum, of the 
city of Gainesville, Fla.” and insert “upon the request of the 
Governor of Florida.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Green: Page 1, line 6, after the word 
“exhibition,” insert a comma and the following words: “in the 
State Museum.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrorp: Page 1, line 4, after the 
word “of” where it occurs the first time, insert the words and 
loan.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the 
custody of the State of Florida the silver service set donated 
to the U. S. S. Florida by the people of Florida.“ 

SALARY OF GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 4142, to fix the salary 
of the Governor of the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the gentleman will remember that the Delegate from 
Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND] objected to this bill; and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] also had something 
to say about it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; I did not object. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Michigan, in con- 
nection with it, contributed to the House the information 
about a governor’s salary when fixed at $7,000 slipping in 
without the House membership knowing it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That was the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr, SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The Committee on Terri- 
tories will have a calendar day and we will be able then to 
consider the bill upon its merits. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why not take it off the Consent Calendar 
now? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. It will not hurt to let it 
stay here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin that the bill be 

passed over without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 

PILLAGER BANDS OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 

The Clerk called the next bill, S. 4051, authorizing the 
Pillager Bands of Chippewa Indians residing in the State of 
Minnesota to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. BLANTON, and Mr. STAFFORD 
objected. 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS 


COUNTRIES 

The Clerk next called the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 416) 
to increase the amount authorized to be appropriated for 
the expenses of participation by the United States in the 
International Exposition of Colonial and Overseas Countries 
to be held at Paris, France, in 1931. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. COLLINS, and Mr. SCHAFER of Wis- 
consin objected. 

BRENNER REALTY & FINANCE CORPORATION 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 12966, authorizing 
H. C. Brenner Realty & Finance Corporation, its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
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across the Mississippi River at or near a point between Cher- 
okee and Osage Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object, and desire to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cocuran] whether he has investigated this bill 
and whether it is necessary to build a private toll bridge 
near St. Louis? 

Mr. COCH’:AN of Missouri. I have. When the bill was 
up two weeks ago I stated that I was opposed to the bill 
and would vote against it. I do not think the bridge will ever 
be built because it will not be possible, in my opinion, to 
finance a structure at this location. It is proposed to con- 
struct an interstate bridge, the western approach being in 
the center of what is termed South St. Louis. Here is the 
situation in St. Louis as to bridges across the Mississippi 
River, all interstate bridges. We have a toll bridge at the 
Chain of Rocks, which is the extreme northern point of the 
city limits. There is the Merchants Bridge below that, a 
railroad bridge. Then comes the McKinley Bridge, a com- 
bination railroad and highway bridge. This is also a toll 
bridge. The Eads Bridge is in the center of the business 
district and is a double-deck bridge, railroad and highway. 
While it is a toll bridge at the present time, negotiations are 
under way to make the highway deck free, and in return the 
city is to permit the railroads to use the Free Bridge about a 
mile south. The Free Bridge, a double-deck bridge, cost the 
city so many millions I am unable to state the full amount, 
but it required several bond issues to complete the bridge 
and approaches. The Free Bridge is about 2 miles from 
where it is intended to construct this bridge. The people 
of South St. Louis argue that they have no bridge while the 
center of the city and North St. Louis have. I realize an 
objection will stand, but it will only delay the passage for a 
few days because the House will pass the bridge bills before 
adjournment as they have in other sessions. I again say 
that I am opposed to the bill and desire to be recorded 
against it. I have advised the promoter, Mr. Brenner, I 
would not support the bill. I also so advised many others 
who wrote me, I was opposed to the bill. 

My colleague, Mr. NreprincHavs, who introduced this bill, 
is confined to his bed on account of illness. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I ask unanimous consent to have 
it passed without prejudice. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman with- 
hold that until I complete this statement? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will withhold the unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS received a 
petition signed by 1,500 or 2,000 people residing in his dis- 
trict asking him to introduce this bill. He followed the same 
procedure that most Members of the House follow, and in- 
troduced the bill. The proposed bridge is in the district 
represented by Mr. NieprincHavs. It will cost approximately 
five or six million dollars to build, and frankly, I am of the 
opinion that it never will be constructed. They will be un- 
able to finance the project. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What does the other gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DYER] have to say about it? 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. I do not see any objection to the bill. The 
only way in which Illinois and East St. Louis can be reached 
by St. Louis, where there are large manufacturing and in- 
dustrial enterprises, is by bridges. There is no bridge in 
South St. Louis, where this bridge is proposed to be built. 
There are bridges in North St. Louis and in the center of 
St. Louis. There is a free bridge over the river. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Who built that bridge? 

Mr. DYER. The city of St. Louis. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why can they not build another one? 

Mr. DYER. This bridge is asked for by the people in 
South St. Louis, and they will probably use it for industrial 
reasons and purposes to reach the industrial plants. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How many blocks is the pro- 
posed bridge from the present free bridge? 

Mr. DYER. Oh, it is at least a mile or more. 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Did we not pass a bill at 
the last session of Congress providing for a free bridge en- 
tering St. Louis? I recall that the son or a relative of the 
editor of one of the large St. Louis daily papers was sponsor- 
ing such a bridge. 

Mr. DYER. That was a railroad bridge. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is not a free bridge. 

Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. It was a joint railroad and 
highway bridge. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How many blocks did the 
gentleman say this proposed bridge was from the free 
bridge? 

Mr. DYER. It is about a mile. It does not harm anybody 
to have these bridges. It is of benefit to the people of both 
Illinois and Missouri. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the people want to go 
over this toll bridge when there is a free bridge only a mile 
away, it is their lookout. 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In view of the fact that 
there is one free bridge and we can reasonably assume that 
they will not build another free bridge within a mile, I with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. DYER. This free bridge was built by the city of St. 
Louis. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three objections are neces- 


sary. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate 8 com- 
merce, improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and 
other purposes, H. C. Brenner Realty & Finance Corporation, its 
successors and assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
at or near a point between Cherokee and Osage Streets, St. Louis, 
Mo., and a point opposite thereto in St. Clair County, Ill, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of erage over navigable waters,” approved 

23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations 
itained in this act. 

SEC. 2. There is hereby conferred upon H. C. Brenner Realty & 
Finance Corporation, its successors and assigns, all such rights and 
powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, 
possess, and use real estate and other property needed for the 
location, construction, operation, and maintenance of such 
and its approaches as are possessed by railroad corporations for 
railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in 
the State in which such real estate or other poperty is situated, 
upon making three compensation therefor, to be ascertained and 
paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings 
therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropria- 
tion of property for public purposes in such State. 

Src. 3. The said H. C. Brenner Realty & Finance Corporation, its 
successors and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls 
for transit over such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be 
the legal rates until changed by the 8 of War under the 
authority contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by 
the Secretary of War, either the State of Missouri, the State of 
Illinois, any public agency or political subdivision of either of 
such States, within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is 
located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time 
acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge 
and its approaches, and any interest in real property necessary 
therefor, by purchase or by condemnation or expropriation, in 
accordance with the laws of either of such States governing the 
acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemna- 
tion or expropriation. If at any time after the expiration of five 
years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired 
condemnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or com- 
3 to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 

prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum 
of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its ap- 
proaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in 
value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real prop- 
erty; (3) actual financing and promotion costs, not to exceed 10 
per cent of the sum of the cost of 3 the bridge and its 
approaches and acquiring such interests in real property: and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or ac- 
quired by the States or public agencies or political subdivisions 
thereof, or by either of them, as provided in section 4 of this act, 
and if tolls are thereafter charged for the use thereof, the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay 
for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating 
the bridge and its approaches under economical management, and 
to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid 
therefor, including reasonable interest and financing cost, as 
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soon as possible under reasonable charges, but within a period of 
not to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. 
After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have. 
been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount neces- 
sary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management. An 
accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and 
its a es, the actual expenditures for maintaining, Fi en 
ing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall 

be kept and shall be available for the information of all persons 
interested. 

Sec. 6. The H. C. Brenner Realty & Finance Corporation, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, shall within 90 days after the completion of 
such bridge file with the Secretary of War and with the highway 
departments of the States of Missouri and Illinois a sworn item- 
ized statement showing the actual original cost of constructing 
the bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of acquiring any 
interest in real property necessary therefor, and the actual financ- 
ing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, and at the 
request of the highway department of either of such States shall, 
at any time within three years after the completion of such bridge, 
investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and the rea- 
sonableness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, 
and shall make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of 
constructing, financing, and promoting such bridge; for the pur- 
pose of such investigation the said H. C. Brenner Realty & Finance 
Corporation, its successors and assigns, shall make available all 
of its records in connection with the construction, financing, and 
promotion thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to 
the reasonable costs of construction, financing, and promotion of 
the bridge shall be conclusive for the purposes mentioned in sec- 
tion 2 of this act, subject only to review in a court of equity for 
fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby 
granted to the H. C. Brenner Realty & Finance Corporation, its 
successors and assigns, and any corporation to which or any per- 
son to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mort- 
gage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered 
to exercise the same as fully as ae conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation or 

Sec, 8. The right to alter, 5 or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 15, after the word “other,” strike out the word 
„ poperty and insert the word property in lieu thereof. 

5, line 9, after the word „an „Strike out the words at 
the and insert the word upon“ in lieu thereof. 

Page 5, line 23, after the word “section,” strike out the figure 
“2” and insert in lieu thereof the figure 4.“ 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarrorp] offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarronp: On page 3, line 13, strike 
out the word five” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ twenty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS POTOMAC RIVER AT DAHLGREN, VA, 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 13526, to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Potomac River at or near Dahlgren, Va. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there a similar Senate 
bill? 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, there is a similar Senate 
bill. I ask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 4944) be 
substituted for the bill (H. R. 13526). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the Senate bill (S. 4944). 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Potomac River 
from a point in the vicinity of Dahlgren, in the northeastern 
end of King George County, Va., to a point south of Popes Creek, 
Charles County, Md., authorized to be built by the Geoage Wash- 
ington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, its successors 
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and assigns, by an act of Congress approved May 5, 1926, hereto- 
fore extended by acts of Congress approved February 16, 1928, 
February 26, 1929, and February 19, 1930, are hereby further ex- 
tended one and three years, respectively, from February 16, 1931. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 14452, to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the St. Lawrence River near Alexandria 
Bay, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the St. Lawrence 
River at or near Alexandria Bay, N. Y., authorized to be built by 
the New York Development Association (Inc.), a corporation or- 
ganized under and by virtue of the membership corporation law 
of the State of New York, its successors and assigns, by an act 
of Congress approved March 4, 1929, are hereby extended one and 
four years, respectively, from March 4, 1931. 

Sec. 2, The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. y 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the word the and insert the 
word “a.” 

In line 7, page 1, correct the spelling of the word “ virtue.“ 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “three” and insert in leu 
thereof the word “ four,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT OR NEAR NEW MARTINSVILLE, 
W. VA. 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 14558, to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near New Martinsville, 
W. Va. 

There being no objection, the bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near New Martinsville, W. Va., authorized to be built by S. R. Cox, 
his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, by an act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1929, are hereby extended one and three years, 
respectively, from March 2, 1931. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 

On page 1, in line 7, after the figures 1929,” insert heretofore 
extended by an act of Congress approved May 19, 1930.” 

Page 2, line 1, before the word “extended,” insert the word 
“ further.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, after the figure “2,” strike out all of the para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, is hereby amended 
by striking out the name of S. R. Cox and inserting in lieu thereof 
the name of C. M. Founds.” 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, what is the purpose of 
this amendment? 

Mr. BACHMANN. S. R. Cox is deceased and I am merely 
substituting another man’s name. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope the gentleman will be able to 
complete the construction of this bridge before he is com- 
pelled to make another substitution. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire of the author of the 
bill whether the amendment will accomplish the purpose 
desired. By this bill we are extending the time for the 
construction of this bridge. The privilege of constructing 
this bridge was granted to a certain person, namely, S. R. 
Cox, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns. Now, you 
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are seeking to grant that extension or privilege to somebody 
else. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I am seeking to amend the original 
bill by inserting the name of C. M. Founds in the place of 
the name of S. R. Cox, who is deceased. The gentleman 
will remember that this bill was introduced on behalf of 
the town council of the city of New Martinsville and Cox 
was the recorder of the town. I am not introducing any 
bills for the erection of bridges by private individuals or 
corporations across the Ohio River. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not taking issue with the gentle- 
man as to the merits of the proposal. I am only asking 
whether the gentleman can, through the amendment he 
offers, change the original act. The privilege of construct- 
ing this bridge was granted to S. R. Cox, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns. We can not now by an 
amendment say that that privilege shall be granted to some 
other person, 

Mr. BACHMANN. I do not know what the situation may 
be with respect to that, but I am trying to correct a 
situation caused by the death of S. R. Cox. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman is substituting the name of 
the public official who succeeded the one who is deceased. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the original act granted the right 
to S. R. Cox, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns. 
We can not here change the original act. That is static. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Why can we not change that act by 
an amendment? Can not this House amend any act? 

Mr. STAFFORD. You can accomplish it by a different 
method. You can say that the privilege heretofore granted 
to S. R. Cox, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, 
shall be conferred upon another person. I do not think the 
gentleman is accomplishing what he has in mind. 

Mr. JENKINS. If I understand the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, he holds that the previous bill should have carried 
the words, S. R. Cox, or his successors ”? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. 

Mr. DENISON. The original act reserved the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal. We are now attempting to amend 
the act by changing the name of the grantee to that of 
another party, the grantee having died. I think Congress 
has that right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the wording is: 

Authorized to be built by S. R. Cox, his heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, — 
while the gentleman is attempting to provide that it shall 
be built by a different person. 

Mr. DENISON. Congress has by law authorized this per- 
son to build that bridge, and we now seek to transfer that 
provision to another person, because the right to amend 
and repeal was reserved. 

Mr. BACHMANN. We are seeking here to grant an ex- 
tension, and we are seeking to grant that extension to a 
man named Founds instead of Cox. Mr. Cox has passed 
away, and the only way we can do it is by offering this 
amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think you could accomplish it by a 
more direct method, but if the gentleman thinks this purpose 
will be accomplished, after I have called the matter to his 
attention, I will not question it further. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, that necessitates another 
amendment. I offer an amendment to strike out the figure 
“2” in line 3, page 2, and insert in lieu thereof the figure “ 3.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would like to call 
the attention of the gentleman from West Virginia to the 
fact that by his former amendment he has stricken out all 
of the second paragraph. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Then I offer an amendment to add a 
new section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: On page 2, after section 
2, insert a new section to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 15593) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, and for other purposes, with Senate amendments, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill, 
H. R. 15593, with Senate amendments, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
what the attitude of the conferees will be with reference to 
the so-called oleomargarine amendment, which, according 
to our information, was stricken out by the Senate. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The oleomargarine amendment, which 
was incorporated in the bill by the House, has been stricken 
out in the Senate and, of course, will go to conference, and 
so far as the House conferees are concerned, I believe I can 
safely say that before anything is agreed upon in conference, 
we will bring the matter back and let the House have an 
opportunity to pass upon it. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Then it is the understanding that the 
conferees will not recede without giving the House an op- 
portunity to vote on the proposition? 

Mr. BARBOUR. So far as I am personally concerned I 
am hopeful we will be able to work out something that will 
be satisfactory to almost everybody concerned, and we will 
not recede without giving the House an opportunity to pass 
upon the matter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What happened to the amendment 
that the House put on, providing that all supplies or ma- 
terials available in the United States must be purchased in 
the United States? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That has been amended in the Senate. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman will give us an op- 
portunity to express ourselves on that amendment? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I ask what the Senate has done 
with respect to reinstating the items necessary to bring up 
the salaries of the civil employees to the salaries provided 
under the classification act? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Senate included the amounts neces- 
sary to bring those salaries up about 30 per cent of the 
amount necessary to equal the average for the grade, but 
this bill, as I understand, is going to follow all the other 
appropriation bills that preceded it in that respect, and it 
will all depend on what is done with the Post Office and 
Treasury bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In other words, if the Senate recedes 
on its position, that will be over, but if we come back and 
can get the House to concur in the Senate amendments, then 
the other measures will follow that procedure. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Let me see if I understand the gentle- 
man correctly. If the Senate recedes on this item in the 
Post Office and Treasury bill, then this bill will follow the 
same course? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In that event, I suppose they would 
recede on that proposition in this bill. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Post Office and Treasury bill will, 
of course, set the rule for all the following bills with regard 
to that matter. 

Mr..LaGUARDIA. I believe the Senate will insist, and I 
hope the next time the matter comes before the House the 
House will grasp the importance of the matter and concur 
in the Senate amendment and therefore do away with any 
further disagreement that may exist. 
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Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, if I understand the gentleman from California cor- 
rectly, as one of the conferees he expects, if possible, to 
agree on some language with reference to the oleomargarine 
provision that will carry out the intention of the House as 
shown by the amendment that was adopted in the House? 

Mr. BARBOUR. As nearly as possible; yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed the 
following conferees: Mr. BARBOUR, Mr. CLAGUE, Mr. TABER, 
Mr. CoLLINs, and Mr. WRIGHT. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is unable to state with entire 
accuracy what matters will be brought up to-day under sus- 
pension of the rules. Two of the bills the Chair had listed 
for suspension have passed by unanimous consent. How- 
ever, the Chair can make the statement that there will be 
no recognitions for suspensions before 3 o’clock, and there 
will probably be three or four matters that will come up 
after that time. 


BRIDGE ACROSS COLUMBIA RIVER, ARLINGTON, OREG. 


The Clerk read the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 14676, to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Arlington, Oreg. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hooper). Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. e 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia River at or 
near Arlington, Oreg., authorized to be built by L. L. Montague, 
his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, by the act of Con- 
gress approved December 15, 1928, as amended by act of Congress 
approved May 13, 1930, are hereby extended two and three years, 
respectively, from December 15, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “ as amended ” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ heretofore extended,” and in line 8, after 
the word “ by,” insert the word “an,” 

On page 2, line 1, after the word “hereby,” insert the word 
“further,” and strike out the word “two” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ one.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT CAIRO, ILL. 


The Clerk read the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 14689, to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Cairo, III. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of the bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Cairo, III., authorized to be built by the Cairo Association of 
Commerce by the act of Congress approved March 6, 1928, and 
extended for one year by the act of Congress approved March 2, 
1929, and again extended one year by the act of Congress approved 
May 26, 1930, are hereby further extended one and three years, 
respectively, from March 2, 1931. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


With the following committee amendment: 

Line 11, after the word “ March,” strike out the figure “2” and 
insert the figure “6” in lieu thereof. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
WITHHOLDING OF PAY WHEN EMPLOYEES ARE REMOVED FOR 
BREACH OF CONTRACT 

The Clerk read the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
S. 3277, to provide against the withholding of pay when 
employees are removed for breach of contract to render 
faithful service. 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over without prejudice. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I hope the gentleman will not do 
that. This is simply a bill introduced for the purpose of 
correcting what our committee believes to be an erroneous 
ruling of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. BLANTON. What does the gentleman say about the 
suggestion made by the Secretary of the Navy which has 
not been carried out? He recommended that this bill be 
amended so it will show conclusively that it only applies to 
civilian employees. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. There is no need of that, the bill can 
not be applied to anybody but civilian employees. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, it might. The gentleman himself is 
an employee of the Government. I am an employee of the 
Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Civilian employees. 

Mr. BLANTON. Every enlisted man and officer is an em- 
ployee of the Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They are classified under the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. The word “ civilian” ought to go in be- 
fore the word “ employee.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. There is no objection to writing it in 
but I think it is wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Without that amendment I shall be com- 
pelled to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, my in- 
quiry would be somewhat in line of that of the gentleman 
from Texas. I had an amendment in order to comply with 
the recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy only 
making it more pervasive so as to include the Army. We 
can not recognize the principle of paying those in the en- 
listed force when they desert. May I ask the gentleman 
why the committee did not comply with the suggestion of 
the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Because I do not believe in writing 
into a bill something that is wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, if the gentleman feels that 
way about it, this bill should not pass, for we do not want 
this to apply to any but civilian employees. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Well, the gentleman can take the 
responsibility. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will take the responsibility if the gen- 
tleman will not amend the bill to agree to the suggestion of 
the Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DISPOSITION OF THE EFFECTS OF PERSONS DYING IN THE MILITARY 
SERVICE 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 11979, authorizing the disposition of the effects of 
persons dying in the military service of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I have just learned 
from the parliamentarian that a Senate bill covering the 
same matter as this bill has just been sent over to the 
House. I observe that it is not exactly the same as the 
House bill, and for that reason I ask that this may go over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ATTENDANCE OF MARINE BAND AT THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
VETERANS’ CONVENTION 

The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 14680, to authorize the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the Spanish-American War Veterans’ Convention 
at New Orleans. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, my understanding is that this is a new departure 
from the practice of the House. It is true that we have in 
recent years, for a number of years, authorized the Marine 
Band to attend conventions of the Grand Army and the 
Confederate Veterans. 

We never have extended this courtesy to the veterans of 
the Spanish War or any other military body or civilian body 
that I know of. I call to the attention of the House the 
danger that confronts us then, if we establish this prece- 
dent with reference to the veterans of the Spanish War. 
Following the Civil War there was but one organization, the 
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Grand Army of the Republic, and the Confederate Veterans 
on the side of the South. There was but one organization, 
so far as I know, following the Spanish War, and that is 
the Spanish War Veterans; but the World War has a num- 
ber, at least four or five organizations that hold annual con- 
ventions, and if we establish this precedent in behalf of the 
Spanish War Veterans, we will have to extend it to the 
veterans of the World War and all of their organizations. 

The consequence is that we will again bring about the 
difficulty that faced us when organized labor throughout 
the length and breadth of this land objected to enlisted 
men in the Navy Band and the Marine Band and the Army 
Band competing with them in affairs of this character. 
It is stated that it does not interfere at all with the employ- 
ment of private organizations in the city of New Orleans 
and that they will need all of the bands there are, but when 
you come down to the fine thing, it is a bad thing to send 
this band to any of these conventions. I would have ob- 
jected long ago to sending it to the Grand Army or the 
Confederate Veterans conventions if the precedent had not 
been established previous to my service in the House. It is 
a bad thing, and it ought not to be extended. I have just 
as much sympathy with and just as much pride in the vet- 
erans of the Spanish as in the veterans of any other war. 
It is a splendid body of patriotic volunteer veterans of both 
the North and South. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that I have been 
trying to object to these bands being sent to these various 
places, but every Member on the floor jumped all over me. 
My objection was based upon the reason stated, that it com- 
petes with private musicians. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman is right, but these old 
Civil War veterans now are very poor and feeble, and they 
are very near the end of life. The sentiment that exists 
for them, of course, is stronger than practical common 
sense, and we have sent this band to their conventions for 
their entertainment and as a compliment; but it is danger- 
ous to extend that practice. I trust the House will not take 
action on this matter under unanimous consent, but will 
bring it up in some other way; I don’t care whether under 
a rule or suspension of the rules, so that we can thresh it 
out and find out whether it is the good judgment of this 
House to extend this privilege. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. For my part, I can not see why any distinc- 
tion should be made, and why the precedent of sending this 
band to the Grand Army convention is not sufficient. I am 
sure, and the committee has been assured, that in no way 
will the attendance of this band at New Orleans interfere 
with private employment. They propose to employ every 
band available for this convention. And for the satisfaction 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, permit me to read the 
following telegram: 

New ORLEANS, LA., February 1, 1931. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The Spanish War veterans have requested the attendance of the 
Merine Band at their annual encampment in New Orleans next 
September merely to give concerts as a feature of the convention. 
I assure you they will not interfere with the employment of pro- 
fessional musicians at all. Every band in the city and vicinity will 
be needed for the occasion. The problem is to find enough of 
them. If you can consistently do so I trust you will aid in the 
passage of the pending bill. 

Rurus E. Foster, 
Chairman Local Committee. 

Mr. MONTET. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. MONTET. Assurances similar to those just read from 
Judge Foster were given me by the sponsor of this bill, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O’Connor], who is ill and 
unable to be here. Every available band in the city will be 
used, and this band will not interfere in any way with the 
use of local bands, but will be an added attraction which 
will bring thousands of people in New Orleans who shall 
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spend their money there, which money will eventually find 
its way into the hands of the unemployed in that city. 

Thousands of people who live within driving distance of 
the city of New Orleans will go to the city of New Orleans 
just to hear this magnificent Marine Band. Ample prece- 
dent has been established for this, and the truth of the 
matter is, we are not called upon daily to furnish this band 
for conventions. I sincerely hope that no Member will ob- 
ject to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I have also a letter here from 
the national commander in chief of the Spanish War vet- 
erans to the same effect as the telegram that I have read, 
and with the permission of the House I append that to my 
remarks at this point. 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1931. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I take the liberty to write you with ref- 
erence to H. R. 14680, which authorizes the attendance of the 
Marine Band at the convention of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans at New Orleans next September. 

The attendance of the band is very much desired at our annual 
encampment as an attractive feature of our convention. I am 
assured by Judge Rufus E. Foster, of New Orleans, judge of the 
Federal court of appeals, who is general chairman of our conven- 
tion committee, that this will not in any wise interfere with the 
employment of professional musicians, and that every band in 
that city and vicinity will be needed and will be employed; hence, 
that the attendance of the Marine Band will not result in de- 
priving any available band of employment. 

The attendance of the Marine Band would prove a great addi- 
tional attraction, and I trust that you will find it possible to 
assist in the passage of the act which will make their attendance 


possible. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp S. MATTHIAS, 
Commander in Chief United Spanish War Veterans. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be passed over without prejudice, in the 
hope that it will be brought before the House for debate, 
and that we shall settle for all time the policy of the Con- 
gress with regard to sending this band hither and yon all 
over the country. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. In view of the fact that within 
two or three weeks we have voted to send this band to the 
Confederate Veterans’ Union, does the gentleman not think 
that we ought to send it to the reunion of the Spanish- 
American War veterans? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; Ido not. I do not think we ought 
to extend this bad policy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman inquired into what the expense will be? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is not a matter of expense; it is a 
matter of policy and principle. 

Mr. DYER. If the expense is very small, I do not think 
we ought to object. 

Mr. MONTET. Reserving the right to object, for the bene- 
fit of the gentleman from Missouri, the report on this bill 
shows that the cost will be only a little over $8,000 for the 
attendance of this band at the convention in the city of New 
Orleans. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. UNDERHILL] a question. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, the author of the bill [Mr. O’Connor], is very much in- 
terested in this bill. Organized labor never has had a better 
friend in Congress or elsewhere than the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor], and I am certain if the gen- 
tleman had any thought whatever that the cause of labor 
would be prejudiced by the passage of this bill he would not 
have introduced it. He is a great friend of labor. 
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With reference to the possibility of bringing this matter 
up and having it thrashed out on the floor by way of a 
rule, has the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDER- 
HILL] any idea that a rule on this bill could be secured at 
this session in time to dispose of it before the convention in 
September? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I think if the gentleman asked the 
Speaker to include this in his program for the suspension of 
rules he would get that courtesy from the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks that 
55 bill be passed over without prejudice. Is there objec- 

ion? 

Mr. JENKINS. Reserving the right to object, and I will 
not object, for I am in favor of this measure, but I would 
like to make an observation for the benefit of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, because I may not be here when the 
bill is considered again. Two weeks ago when a similar bill 
was being considered permitting this band to attend the 
convention of the Confederate soldiers an amendment was 
offered striking out the last provision. In the bill there is 
carried a provision for $5 extra pay for these men while they 
are away from their post. That should be stricken out, so 
that they should be paid their base pay plus transportation, 
hotel bills, and meals, and no more. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDER- 
HILL] asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice so that possibly it may be brought up 
later, either under suspension of the rules or under a spe- 
cial rule, so that the matter can be debated properly and 
some policy be established by the House on matters of this 
kind. It seems to me that inasmuch as legislation for this 
purpose has been passed for years under unanimous consent 
of the House, the policy has been quite as definitely estab- 
lished as it could be under any other procedure. The gen- 
tleman should recognize this and withdraw his unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. HALE. If the policy had not been definitely estab- 
lished, does it not appeal to the gentleman from Michigan 
that it would be much fairer proposition, inasmuch as we 
have already granted this permission to at least one organi- 
zation at this session, to grant this permission now and then 
at the next session of Congress, when there will be a fair 
opportunity to bring it up and discuss it, to bring it up 
then, and not show partiality at this session? 

Mr. WOODRUFF, I think that is a very reasonable prop- 
osition and should be accepted by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I still maintain my posi- 
tion, and unless the gentlemen are willing to have it passed 
over without prejudice, I shall object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDER- 
HILL]? 

Mr. MONTET. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


The Clerk next called House Joint Resolution 471, to 
authorize participation by the United States in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wish to inquire of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs whether there is any need for this legisla- 
tion, in view of the provisions contained in this bill having 
been incorporated in the appropriation act for the Depart- 
ment of State for this year? 

Mr. TEMPLE. It is intended, of course, to introduce a 
similar bill next year. It will not take very long to pass this 
bill. It will not change the facts at all. We have already 
adopted it. Of course, if the gentleman objects, that is his 
privilege. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. But what is the need of it? We have 
already adopted the policy. When the appropriation bill 
was under consideration we adopted this policy. It is only 
for 1931, and I can not see any reason why we should have 
it incorporated into law, because the purpose has been 
accomplished. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It might be accomplished, but, on the 
other hand, the bill might be amended in the Senate, and if 
this authorization is passed it would not be subject to a 
point of order in the Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. It was subject to a point of order 
here. I do not see any need for it and if it is not passed 
over without prejudice I will object to it. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS OUTSIDE OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 16297, to amend the 
act entitled An act to provide for the construction of cer- 
tain public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), and acts amendatory thereof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wish to ask the chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds to state the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. This bill accomplishes four things. First, 
it adds $100,000,000 to the program for public buildings out- 
side the District of Columbia. 

Next, it adds $15,000,000 annually to the amount that can 
be spent for public buildings outside the District of Colum- 
bia. There is a section in the public building act that pro- 
vides that $10,000,000 annually is all that can be spent in 
any State in any one year. That part is repealed. 

The other proposition is that where the lowest respon- 
sible bid on the construction of any one of these buildings 
exceeds the amount of the limit fixed by the Congress, then 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, can let the 
contract, provided he does not let it for more than 10 per 
cent more than the original. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This section of the bill I had marked 
section 3. Is not section 3 entirely removed? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman’s report is unintention- 
ally misleading, because it does not show section 3 any- 
where in his report. Now, if you authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to go 10 per cent beyond—that is on each in- 
dividual building? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But must he keep within the total ap- 
propriation, or can he incur liabilities for over 10 per cent 
over and above the amount appropriated by Congress? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. As I understand, he could not exceed 10 
per cent in excess of the amount authorized for that par- 
ticular building. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But I am talking about the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. JENKINS. Does not the last proviso on page 3 an- 
swer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. That is what I want to clear up. 
For instance, he can spend $100,000,000. That is authorized. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Well, he could not go more than $100,- 
000,000 under this. This refers to individual appropriations 
for buildings. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then if he spends 10 per cent more 
on one building he has to take that 10 per cent off of an- 
other building. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Suppose $100,000 was authorized or ap- 
propriated for a building, and the lowest responsible bid 
was $105,000. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his dis- 
cretion, could let a contract for $105,000, but he could not 
go above $110,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Where is he going to get the addi- 
tional $5,000 or $10,000? 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. He will have to come back to Congress 
and get an appropriation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the point I wanted to call to 
the attention of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I do not quite agree with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana in his interpretation of 
that. It strikes me that language means that the Secretary 
of the Treasury can not go beyond this $100,000,000. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That does not refer to the $100,000,000. 
It refers to the individual authorizations for buildings. 
They can not go beyond this $100,000,000 in authorizations. 

Mr. JENKINS. Suppose he allows an extra $5,000 or 
$10,000 on every building. He will soon be beyond the 
$100,000,000. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. When he gets up to the $100,000,000 he 
must stop. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We appropriate each year, do we not? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And he does not let any contract until 
the money is appropriated? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is right. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let us assume that in a given year 
we have appropriated $40,000,000. He can spend $44,000,000 
and then come in for the additional $4,000,000 in the 
deficiency bill. In other words, we authorize him to obli- 
gate the Government for 10 per cent over and above the 
amount appropriated. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Well, some of them may run over and 
some under. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it is dangerous. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman realizes that this is a 
matter of expedition. There has been a limit placed by 
Congress of $100,000 and the bids which are offered run to 
an aggregate of $110,000. Why should we wait for Con- 
gress to pass an act lifting the limit to $110,000 and hold 
up construction? It seems to me it is far better to grant 
that discretion to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will concede the urgency at the pres- 
ent time, but it is contrary to our system of government; 
it is contrary to the financial system we have carried on 
for the last 150 years. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Let me suggest a situation which this 
legislation will remedy. A bid was submitted for a build- 
ing and then the Post Office Department decided that the 
plans were not large enough. For 18 months that was held 
up because it enlarged the appropriation made and the 
department could not go ahead, but with this leeway of 10 
per cent the department could have carried that building 
along. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. This merely provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall be permitted to go ahead and 
spend beyond the authorization or appropriation. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Within certain limits. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Within 10 per cent. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman from New York is right 
in saying that we increase the appropriation by passing this 
bill to the extent of 10 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the specifications remain the same. 
It is merely a question of an error in judgment in estimat- 
ing, because it is found that the specifications call for a 
larger expenditure. 

Mr. MICHENER. It is merely a question of a 10 per cent 
tolerance? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. As I understand, this refers to in- 
dividual projects? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Rather than to the aggregate ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That would be all right. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. And it is intended to apply to the 
individual projects where the lowest responsible bid may 
exceed the amount of the authorization or appropriation. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope the gentleman will not insist 
upon that, as this is a very important matter. 

Mr. PARKS. I will not insist on it if gentlemen will 
speak one at a time and not for more than a half hour. 
All gentlemen should not try to speak at once. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. May I call this to the attention of 
gentlemen on the Public Buildings Committee: If this is 
simply to allow a 10 per cent margin either way it will work 
out all right, but if it is to permit a 10 per cent increase over 
and above the amount appropriated then it is bad legislation. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is my understanding it is limited to 
each individual case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are many instances where the 
bids are under the appropriation and this will give the 


Secretary of the Treasury an opportunity to utilize some of 


the moneys that are not used. 


„Mr. LAGUARDIA. How does the gentleman interpret this 
‘proviso? If we can agree on that we are all righi, and let it 


go into the RECORD: 


That in the exercise of his discretion the Secretary of the Treas- 
shall not incur obligations in excess of the amounts hereto- 
fore or herein authorized for appropriations. 

Does not that limit him within the amounts heretofore 
authorized or herein authorized, as the proviso reads? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would interpret that proviso in this 
way, that it limits him to the total appropriation for public 
building projects. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is satisfactory to me, if the gen- 


tleman from Indiana says this proviso means what it says. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. It means what it says. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under a reservation of objection, I 
would like to inquire as to one phase of this bill, namely, 
the increased amounts of appropriation for expenditure in 


the District of Columbia. 


We are cutting down the appropriation that may be avail- 


; able outside the District of Columbia, and in lines 9 to 11, on 
page 2, we provide of which sum not more than $15,000,000 
‘may be expended on projects in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. ELLIOTT. That leaves the law just as it now stands. 
The law now permits the $15,000,000 annually to be ex- 


i pended in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of objection, 


Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object, as I 


understand this extra authority given to the Secretary of 


the Treasury will permit him to build a project in case the 
bid does not exceed 10 per cent of the estimated cost of that 


project. In other words, this will permit the building of the 


list of projects as given in the report, even though the bid 


in an individual case may exceed the estimated cost by an 
amount less than 10 per cent. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. That is right. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to say that I am thoroughly in accord 
with the purposes of the bill and shall not object. I wish 
that the bill went further and authorized the erection of 
public buildings for post offices and other public purposes in 


‘all cities with as little as $10,000 annual postal receipts. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the construction of certain public buildings, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), and acts amendatory 
thereof, are hereby amended to provide that for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provisions of said acts and to permit of 
expediting the public-building program thereby authorized, the 
amounts heretofore authorized to be appropriated for public- 
building projects outside the District of Columbia are extended 
$100,000,000: Provided, That under this authorization and from 


, appropriations (exclusive of appropriations made for remodeling 


and enlarging public buildings) heretofore made or herein author- 


i ized for the acquisition of sites for, or the construction, enlarg- 


ing, remodeling, or extension of public buildings under the con- 
trol of the Treasury Department, not more than $65,000,000 in 
the aggregate shall be expended annually, of which sum not more 
than $15,000,000 may be expended on projects in the District of 
Columbia (except that any part of the balance of such sum of 
$65,000,000 remaining unexpended at the end of any fiscal year 
may be expended in any subsequent fiscal year without reference 
to this limitation, beginning with the fiscal year 1928). 
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Src. 2. That the provision contained in the act of May 25, 1926, 

amended by the act of February 24, 1928, limiting the amount 
that may be expended annually in any one of the States, Terri- 
tories, or possessions of the United States to $10,000,000, be, and 
same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 3. That in the case of any projects authorized under the 
provisions of the public building act approved May 25, 1926, here- 
inbefore mentioned, and the several acts. amendatory thereof, 
when the bid of the lowest responsible bidder received in response 
to public advertisement exceeds the amount available under the 
estimated limit of cost fixed by Congress, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to enter into con- 
tracts for the construction of such buildings in an amount not 
exceeding 10 per cent in excess of such estimated limit of cost: 
Provided, That in the exercise of this discretion the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall not incur obligations in excess of the amounts 
heretofore or herein authorized for appropriations. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS WITH ROSSLYN CONNECTING RAILROAD CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 16248, authorizing the Secretary of War to exchange 
with the Rosslyn Connecting Railroad Co. lands on the Vir- 
ginia shore of the Potomac River near the west end of the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know if anybody can tell what lands are to 
be exchanged and the value of them? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. For the information of the gentleman, I 
may say that this Rosslyn Connecting Railroad is built 
between the Arlington Cemetery and the river, and the 
boulevard from Arlington Cemetery goes across this rail- 
road. We do not want to have a grade crossing there and 
we are preparing to get an undergrade crossing. This rail- 
road is now built on a bank, and just to the east of it is low 
ground and we are proposing to exchange the Government 
land in this swale to the railroad for the high ground where 
the railroad now is. The Government gets just a trifle 
more land in this trade than it gives to the railroad. 

Mr. COLLINS. We ought to have a description of the 
lands that are to be exchanged. We do not know now 
what lands are to be exchanged. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is just a little slip of land alongside 
this railroad, and it is not very valuable land either. 

Mr. COLLINS. I would like for this bill to go over until 
we can have Mr. Richards, the assessor, estimate the value 
of the lands to be exchanged. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I may say to the gentleman that the 
Department of Justice has gone over this matter, and the ` 
Arlington Bridge Commission has gone over it, and the 
railroad has agreed to it. 

Mr. COLLINS. I know, but we have had several such 
bills passed, and in every instance the Government has 
received in exchange property less valuable than that 
parted with. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I think this is all right. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The Government can not get the worst of 
it in this case, because there is no “ worst” to it. 

Mr. COLLINS. I shall have to object unless the gentle- 
man is willing to have the bill go over. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I have a plat over in my office that shows 
the entire matter. 

Mr. COLLINS. Suppose we let the bill go over and I will 
have Mr. Richards, the District assessor, look over the plat 
and the property involved and advise us at a later date. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Then let it go over. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

NAVAL WAR COLLEGE, NEWPORT, R. I. 

The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 14441, to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with certain public works at the Naval War College, 
Newport, R. I. 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I am not ready with re- 
spect to this bill, and I ask unanimous consent that it go over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

LEGAL EXPENSES OF KLAMATH RESERVATION INDIANS 

The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 12835, authorizing the use of tribal funds of Indians 
belonging on the Klamath Reservation, Oreg., to pay ex- 
penses connected with suits pending in the Court of Claims, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
PURCHASE OR CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS FOR POST-OFFICE 
STATION, ETC. 

The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 13566, to provide for the purchase or construction of 
buildings for post-office stations, branches, and garages, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill go 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 9 OF THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 10585, to amend section 9 of the trading with the 
enemy act. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I am not ready to pass upon this bill at this time. 
The report does not show the entire amount received from 
the sale of these patents but shows that out of an amount 
of $266,400, $82,293 were expended to defend the sale. 

Now, it seems to me that the purchasers of these patents 
had to defend their title when attacked. I want to look into 
it a little more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not want to come 
to the rescue of these German pilferers? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, that is the point I am making. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They were trying to set aside the sale 
of these patents to the Chemical Foundation and they did 
not succeed. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What side did the Government take? 

Mr. STAFFORD. They were opposed to the Chemical 
Foundation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Very well. I will ask that this go over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ASSESSMENTS ON THE PAVING OF ROADWAY AND LAYING OF CURBS 
AND GUTTERS 

The Clerk called the next bill on the Consent Calendar, 
H. R. 14049, to provide for special assessments for the 
paving of roadways and the laying of curb and gutters. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Reserving the right to object, I want 
to ask the gentleman from New York, or some member of the 
District of Columbia Committee, if the word repaving is 
not improperly used in the first section of the bill? 

In the later sections it provides that once a street has 
been paved by assessment, when repaved there should be no 
further assessment. I think the word repaved ” is improp- 
erly used in the first section. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Under existing law they can not assess 
for repaving. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. What I want to know is if it is 
intended in the bill to follow the system employed in various 
large cities that where a street is originally paved it is paved 
by assessment, and thereafter when it is repaved that comes 
out of the public fund. If that is the purpose of the bill, 
why do you use the word “ repave in the first section? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the bill 
was drawn by the corporation counsel and presented to the 
District Committee as emergency legislation. The court had 
nullified the Borland Act, so that it is impossible to collect 


assessments. They presented this bill, but why the word 


repaved is used in the first section I do not know, because 
it is contrary to existing law. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And it is contrary to the scope of the 
bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct an inquiry whether 
any provision is made in the bill authorizing the assessment 
on property which the District Supreme Court has declared 
inassessable under existing law? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is the purpose of the bill 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am referring to instances where the 
payment has been declared outside the powers of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners and unconstitutional under the Borland 
amendment. Usually in such bills provision is made for 
authorizing the reassessment of that property. I do not 
think it would be fair to allow those properties to escape 
taxation just because they were able to set aside the assess- 
ment as unconstitutional. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have no objection to an amendment to 
correct that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I could not find any provision in this 
bill to cover that case. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the bill is 8 drawn as 
well as the next District of Columbia bill on the calendar. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have been advised that unless this bill 
passes and passes immediately there will be hundreds of 
suits brought against the District for refund of taxes, and 
the assessor’s office has advised that it is most imperative 
that this bill pass and pass immediately. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is an extremely technical subject, 
and I had some experience with it as a city official.. 

Mr. COLLINS. The bill has been drawn by the corpora- 
tion counsel, who is cognizant of all of the facts. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Let us take the first section. It pro- 
vides that hereafter whenever under the appropriations 
made by Congress the roadway of any street, avenue, or road 
in the District of Columbia is paved or repaved, and so 
forth, and then provides the method of assessment. When 
you come over to repairs and repavement, which comes 
every so often, it exempts the abutting property owners from 
assessment, and provides for the payment of the repavement. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am sorry that I am not as familiar with 
this bill as I should be. I hope the gentleman will agree to 
have the bill temporarily passed over for a short time, say 
30 minutes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman specifically inquire 
as to what I believe is an inconsistency in providing for 
assessment in line 5 with the rest of the bill providing for 
repavement of streets? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Smmons, the chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations that handles 
this appropriation, is very anxious that this bill pass, like- 
wise the assessor and corporation counsel. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Maryland a question. In section 4 the limit of $3.50 per 
lineal foot is fixed and also the percentage on the valuation. 
Does that limitation reduce the amount formerly assessed? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It provides for a limitation that the 
charge shall not be unreasonable. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It fixes an amount per lineal foot. 
Did the former law do that? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The former law did not provide that. It 
is what is regarded as protection against excessive paving 
costs. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It was put in there as a limitation to 
protect the property owners? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes; from an unreasonable assessment. 
I think the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] is 
clearly in error, that the existing law that provides there 
shall not be payment for repaving does not apply to property 
paved at the expense of the entire city, and since 1916 only 
have the property owners paid this 25 per cent cost; so that 
it was necessary that there be some paving cost levied for 
properties that were paved prior to 1916, when the so-called 
Borland Act was passed. 
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Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. When will there be a District day in the 
House? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Next Monday is the regular District 
day, if no privileged matter supersedes it. 

Mr. DYER. I have no objection to legislation of this 
character, but I do think it is a matter that ought to be 
considered and not passed, as has other legislation respect- 
ing the District been passed, and have the court afterwards 
say that Congress had no authority to pass it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the reason I hesitate to offer 
any amendment. The subject is highly technical and ought 
to be very carefully reviewed. 

Mr. DYER. I do not believe there will be any objection 
in the House if the Members here are satisfied this legisla- 
tion does what it is intended to do. I think it ought to go 
over. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be temporarily laid aside until the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Summons] can be here and perhaps 
enlighten the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TRAFFIC LAWS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 14922, to amend 
the acts approved March 3, 1925, and July 3, 1926, known as 
the District of Columbia traffic act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


OUTDOOR SIGNS, ETC. 


The Clerk called the next bill, S. 4022, to regulate the 
erection, hanging, placing, painting, display, and mainte- 
nance of outdoor signs and other forms of exterior advertis- 
ing within the District of Columbia. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. I am heartily in sympathy with the purposes of this 
bill, but I doubt the constitutionality of the provision which 
would regulate a sign on private property. The way we get 
around it in the State of New York, or the way that we are 
trying to get around it, is by adopting a constitutional 
amendment conferring such jurisdiction on the State. 

In the District of Columbia, where we have limitations, 
I do not know whether this provision inserted in the bill 
would be constitutional. I will concede it is necessary to 
carry out the purpose of regulating public signs on public 
highways, but on private property within public view I doubt 
its constitutionality. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I yield. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. This is an amendment that was 
placed there by the corporation counsel of the District of 
Columbia. The amendment was suggested, having in view 
the legislation of the State of New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But that was a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. He is supposed to have had that in 
mind when he recommended the amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If we are going to regulate these bill- 
boards, we ought to reach out and take the unsightly bill- 
boards, although they are on private property; but in New 
York we are trying to reach that by means of a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. This will leave it entirely under 
the regulation of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is no difference between law and 
a constitutional amendment. Both are law. Unless there 
is some provision in the fundamental law that prevents that 
legislation being enacted, we have as much power here to 
pass a bill as the gentleman has to pass a constitutional 
amendment in the State of New York. They are both law. 
My thought would be to try it, and if the regulations go so 
far that they are contested, I would like to see that question 
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settled as to how far they can go. In the National Capital 
it is of particular importance. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. There is no doubt about the merits of 
the thing. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like to see a test made as to 
how far they can go. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will allow my esthetic temperment to 
get the better of my legal judgment, and I shall not object. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I shall object unless the 
committee agrees to take out the provision with reference 
to private property. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then the bill is worth nothing. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


TITTABAWASSEE AND CHIPPEWA RIVERS, MICH, 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 2936, an act to 
provide for a preliminary examination of the Tittabawas- 
see and Chippewa Rivers, Mich., with a view to the preven- 
tion and control of floods, with Senate amendments, and 
agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table H. R. 
2936, with Senate amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. The Clerk will report the bill and the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 
ane 1, line 5, after “ Michigan,” insert “and San Juan River, 

. Mex.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “An act to provide for a prelimi- 


nary examination of the Tittabawassee and Chippewa Rivers, 
Mich. and San Juan River, N. Mex., with a view to the prevention 
and control of floods.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 

INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS 
COUNTRIES 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the resolution (H. J. Res. 416) to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the International Ex- 
position of Colonial and Overseas Countries to be held at 
Paris, France, in 1931. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 4 of the joint resolution entitled 
Joint resolution for the participation of the United States in an 
exposition to be held at Paris, France, in 1931,” approved June 24, 
1930, is amended by striking out “ $250,000” and inserting lieu 
thereof $300,000.” 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, the Exposition of Colonial 
and Overseas Countries is international in its scope, and all 
the countries which have colonies or overseas dependencies 
are to be represented. Many of them are appropriating a 
great deal more money than our total appropriation will 
be if this amendment passes. 

An appropriation has already been made amounting to 
$250,000. This amendment makes no change whatever in 
existing law except that it adds $50,000 to the amount 
already appropriated. 

I would call attention to the appropriations made by some 
of the other powers for the same exposition: Holland, $480,- 
000; Portugal, $240,000; Indo-China, $1,200,000; French 
West Africa, $520,000; Madagascar, $400,000; Morocco, 
$280,000; Algeria, $240,000. 

Mr. DYER.. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, TEMPLE. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. What is the necessity for the United States 
partaking in this exposition? I am not asking in a critical 
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way, but I would like to have the gentleman state. We are 
not a country of colonies. 

Mr. TEMPLE. No. This is “Exposition of Colonial and 
Overseas Countries.” 

Mr. DYER. What are ours? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Our overseas countries are Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippine Islands, Samoa, Porto Rico, the Panama 
Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, and certain other islands. 

Mr. DYER. Through this commission they are to be rep- 
resented at this exposition? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. The legislature of the Philippine 
Islands has appropriated $50,000 for this purpose. Some of 
the other overseas countries (I do not say colonies or posses- 
sions, but overseas countries) related to the United States, 
are to be represented. The commission has rather extensive 
plans. There will be a group of six buildings, the principal 
one being a replica of the Mount Vernon Home of George 
Washington, and, by the way, the hostess of that building 
will be Miss Washington, a daughter of Mr. Lawrence Wash- 
ington, who for several years was in charge of the reading 
room in the Library of Congress, reserved for Members of 
the House of Representatives. She knows and loves Mount 
Vernon. The building is to be erected at a remarkably low 
cost, and the furniture selected by her is furnished by the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Association. The price of it would 
be $15,000 if it were bought. The rental of it, covering all 
damages and wear and tear is $2,500 for the period of the 
exposition. 

The hearings are available, and I trust that many Mem- 
bers have read them. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demanded a second 
largely for the purpose of permitting the gentleman who 
made objection this morning to the consideration of this bill 
under unanimous consent to be heard. He is temporarily 
absent from the Chamber. Having launched upon this pro- 
posal of spending $250,000 for the purpose of participating 
in this exposition I can not see wherein we can do aught 
else than to provide an authorization of $300,000. However, 
while I have the floor, I am rather surprised at one item in 
the list of expenditures, and I can only explain it under the 
pretext that the commissioners are certainly seeking to be 
most economical 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., one of the largest chain-store 
establishments in the country, have been awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of buildings at a total cost of 
$70,995. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs whether he knows anything about the 
intricate negotiations which resulted in making the award 
for the construction of those buildings to the largest chain- 
store house in the United States? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The testimony before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee was that this firm, already doing a large business 
in “ready-cut houses, was one of the very few concerns 
that could erect these buildings and able to submit before- 
hand estimates with a guaranteed cost. Their price leaves 
them practically without profit, according to the statement 
made by Mr. Slemp, the commissioner general, and he be- 
lieves that by that contract the commission saved expendi- 
tures amounting to $25,000 or $30,000. Moreover, the con- 
tract for that amount covers not only the Mount Vernon 
building but four exhibition buildings besides. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It struck me as rather strange that the 
commissioner, who is a practical business man, should call 
upon a department store to provide for the construction of a 
replica of Mount Vernon, unless Sears, Roebuck & Co. are 
going into the wholesale manufacture of replicas of Mount 
Vernon. It would seem that Sears, Roebuck & Co. are 
oe out and introducing their cut-price methods in 


3 5 Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time and yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, my attention has been 
called by some of the people of Porto Rico to the designation 
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of this exposition. They resent the name of a colonial ex- 
position or being represented there as a colony. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Doctor TEMPLE, states that it is 
known as an Exposition of Colonies and Overseas Territories, 
or something like that. Of course, we have nothing to do 
with naming the exposition, but I hope our commissioners 
in their conduct, exhibits, and in their presentation of our 
exhibits will take great care to prevent our Territories from 
being in any way slighted or offended by being designated 
as colonies. We have no colonies, in the general accepted 
sense of that word. We do not treat them as such nor do 
we want them to be known as such. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman will notice that in the 
title of the resolution it is spoken of as the International 
Exposition of Colonial and Overseas Countries. Our overseas 
possessions are not colonies, as I took very great care to say 
in my own brief remarks. They are not to be treated as 
colonies. They are participating to the extent to which they 
desire to participate, and are furnishing their own exhibits. 
I should be very unwilling to have anything said here that 
would indicate that we think of them as colonies, and I 
believe they understand thoroughly that it is not the pur- 
pose to call them colonies or represent them as such. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And we do not treat them as colonies, 
of course. d 

Mr. TEMPLE. We do not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This country did not name the exposi- 
tion, and, as I understand, this exposition is quite in line 
with the one held last year at Seville, Spain, where a great 
deal of emphasis was given to what had been former colonies 
of Spain, including a large portion of the present United 
States. Of course, we did not take any offense at that, be- 
cause they were former colonies of Spain and, in a historical 
way, were tied in the same colonial history. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. When is this exposition to be held? 

Mr. TEMPLE. May 1. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If we are to be on time, I should not 
speak too long. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield, if I have the time. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand that the increases asked 
for are largely for the purpose of paying additional salaries 
to clerks, and I was just wondering whether that is the case. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. COLE. If any additional salaries are to be paid to 
clerks, the gentleman may depend upon it that the clerks 
have it coming to them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House 
in my time as to just how this $45,000 for salaries of the 
commission is to be awarded? 

Mr. COLE. I will yield to the chairman of our committee, 
because I think he has the information before him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A former President appointed a former 
Governor of Wisconsin, who had been rejected by the voters 
of the Republican Party for nomination, as commissioner at 
Seville, which gave him a nice berth over there at a nice 

salary. 


Mr. COLE. Of course, he did a good job of it, did he 
not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, there was no job to perform at all. 
He was an honorary commissioner. 

Mr. COLE. But he made a good honorary commissioner. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not know whether he did or not, 
but it was a good, honorary, political job. 

Mr. COLE. Such jobs are not always to be despised. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the chairman of the committee in- 
form the House just how this $45,000 is to be used? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The salary of the commissioner general, 
Mr. Slemp, is $10,000 a year, and the salary of Mr. Burke, the 
commissioner, is $10,000 a year. They will be employed prob- 
ably 15 or 16 months. One secretary is employed, who is 
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receiving $5,000 a year. Miss Washington is receiving now 
$100 a month, but when she goes over to France to be the 
hostess in the Mount Vernon Building, she will probably re- 
ceive a larger salary. There is one young lady, Mr. Slemp 
says, in France at $150 a month. She is the only one em- 
ployed over there now. The salaries do not seem to be ex- 
travagant and the estimate sets forth the facts both in the 
hearings and in the itemized statement furnished along with 
the report. 

Mr. COLE. And the number of employees has been 
limited. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I have no further demands 
‘for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (S. 2643) to amend the joint resolution estab- 
lishing the George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion, approved May 23, 1928, with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill S. 2643, with 
an amendment. The Clerkewill report the bill as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is authorized to be appropriated, 
in addition to the sums authorized to be appropriated by the 
joint resolution establishing the George Rogers Clark Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, approved May 23, 1928, the sum of $500,000. 
Appropriations made under this act and under such joint resolu- 
tion shall not exceed $1,500,000, and shall not be in excess of such 
contributions of the State of Indiana, the county of Knox, the 
city of Vincennes, and other contributors (other than the United 
States), as have been or may be expended for the purposes spe- 
cified herein, or as have been or may be made available solely for 
the purposes specified herein. Sums appropriated under this act 
or hereafter appropriated under such joint resolution, or here- 
tofore appropriated under such joint resolution and unexpended 
on the date of the enactment of this act, shall be available for 
expenditure solely for the purposes of acquiring, grading, improv- 
‘ing, and embellishing the site of and grounds adjacent to Fort 
Sackville, the erection of a monumental memorial structure and 
‘its ornamentation, the ornamentation of a bridge across the 
Wabash River adjacent thereto to be constructed by the State of 
Indiana and the State of Illinois, the protection of the grounds by 
a river wall, and the administrative expenses of the George 
Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission. 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of such joint resolution approved May 23, 1928, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. All expenditures of the commission shall be allowed 
and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the chairman of the commission, but no expenditure 
shall be made except by the approval of the commission.” 

Sec. 3. Section 8 of such joint resolution approved May 23, 1928, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. The commission shall cease and terminate June 30, 
1935.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for 20 minutes and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin for 20 minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the reasons for a share by the 
Federal Government in commemorating George Rogers 
Clark were so thoroughly set before the House when the 
original appropriation was authorized that no time need be 
taken for repeating them. Originally $1,750,000 was asked 
from the Federal Government and the Senate saw fit to 
approve that amount. When the matter reached the House 
your Committee on the Library expressed the opinion that 
the Federal contribution would be adequate if instead placed 
at $1,000,000, and on that basis the bill became law, 

As the work has progressed it has developed that larger 
expenditure than originally expected will be desirable. 
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In the matter of the memorial structure itself, the figure 
still stands at $1,000,000 of expense, or but little more. The 
cost of landscaping ground, building the necessary river 
wall, ornamenting an adjoining bridge, and in other respects 
making this memorial in all ways admirable indicates 
that there should be a total expenditure of not far from 
$3,000,000, 

The gentlemen of the commission that we created have 
asked that we now add $750,000 to our share of the expense, 
but upon examination of the budget they submitted it ap- 
peared to your committee that certain items included in 
this budget were not essential to the memorial itself, but 
were for purposes of local advantage, in no way illegitimate 
and doubtless much to be desired, yet which ought not to 
be connected with the main enterprise. 

Furthermore, the estimate for landscaping the grounds 
seemed to your committee somewhat excessive. 

Taking these things into account we finally concluded that 
the best way out of the dilemma would be to resort to what 
is familiarly called the 50-50 plan of appropriation, by 
which we should increase our expenditure to match that of 
the State of Indiana, the State of Illinois, the county of 
Knox, and the city of Vincennes, but in no case to exceed 
one and a half million dollars. This, in our judgment, is 
justifiable, adequate, and desirable. Therefore we recom- 
mend the passage of the Senate bill as accordingly amended. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman does not mean $1,500,000 in 
addition to the other $1,000,000? 

Mr. LUCE. No; one-half niillion dollars as the maximum 
in addition to the previous appropriation. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. In the construction of 
these buildings is there anything permanent remaining after 
the sesquicentennial is over? 

Mr.LUCE. This is all permanent. There is no temporary 
construction involved here. A memorial comparable, in a 
way, to our Lincoln Memorial is to be built, with probably a 
reflecting pool of the same type as that here, and the ad- 
joining bridge is to be embellished much as the Arlington 
Bridge is being embellished. It is all permanent work. 

Does the gentleman who desired a second wish to be heard 
now? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to have the gentleman 
explain the reasons the National Government has been called 
upon for this extra appropriation. I know the sympathetic 
attitude of the Committee on the Library toward the modern 
idea that the National Government should erect memorials 
in the various States commemorating historic events. 

It has been the policy of the State of Wisconsin that the 
State should bear the expense itself. There have been 
numerous bills reported from the gentleman’s committee 
where the policy is recognized that the National Guvern- 
ment should do the work of local concern. It is true that 
this has a fringe of national interest as well. 

Mr. LUCE. If the gentleman will yield, the only justifica- 
tion for the original appropriation was, and the only justi- 
fication here would be, that the national element of interest 
is very great. If the gentleman would refresh himself by 
reading the hearings in this matter—no; I will not intimate 
that he would refresh his memory, but will confess I had 
to do much more than refresh mine, for George Rogers 
Clark was a complete stranger to me—I even supposed he was 
the Clark who took part in the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
though the fact is they were brothers. When I began to 
read about it I found that he was the hero of the most 
marvelous instance of heroism in all the story of our coun- 
try. I also found that by this heroism we have now the 
great Commonwealth of Wisconsin, which my friend in 
part represents. To this heroism he ought to yield far 
greater meed of gratitude than would be expected from a 
citizen of Massachusetts. When I found that but for George 
Rogers Clark, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan would in all probability not have been in our galaxy 
of States, I changed my mind and began to appreciate that 
this should be, at least in part, a national commemoration, 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
question asked by the gentleman from Wisconsin I want to 
say that by this act of heroism—the victory of Clark and 
his men—the country captured from the British and held 
during the Revolutionary War brought into the Union 
this enormous territory which is now a part of our great 
Nation. It is true the expedition was under the auspices of 
the State of Virginia, and after the war some smaller States 
made objection that the State of Virginia ought not to have 
so vast a territory, and that great Commonwealth ceded 
the territory to the Federal Government. 

This great territory not only comprised Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and a part of Minnesota, but it 
became the gateway for the Lewis and Clark Expedition to 
the Northwest. So it was the beginning of a great empire, 
the greatest in history, and contributed to the magnificence 
of this imperial Nation. I think, as the chairman of the 
committee has said, it is one of the greatest events in our 
history, and it should be worthy of a memorial of national 
import and one that I know the gentleman from Wisconsin 
will be proud of and that every Member of the House will 
be proud of because of its permanence in character and its 
beauty of architecture. 

Mr. COLE. And we also owe to this expedition one of the 
most charming novels in American literature. I refer to 
Alice of Old Vincennes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. In addition to the States already men- 
tioned as interested in this, a considerable portion of the 
expedition of George Rogers Clark was recruited in that 
part of Pennsylvania claimed in George Rogers Clark’s time 
as a part of Virginia, It is now in the district of Pennsyl- 
vania which I have the honor to represent. They were Vir- 
ginia troops, some of which were recruited in the Mononga- 
hela Valley, and the rendezvous for that division of George 
Rogers Clark was at West Brownsville in the twenty-fifth 
district of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hooper]. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to take five 
minutes’ time, but only wish to record my belief in this bill 
and my hope that it will pass. The Committee on the 
Library gave it long and serious consideration. I think that 
a tribute should be paid to the work that has been done by 
Mr. Vestat, of Indiana; by Mr. Lup.Low, of Indiana; and by 
Mr. GreENwoop, of Indiana, in their efforts to secure the 
memorial and this additional appropriation for its com- 
pletion. 

The importance of the expedition of George Rogers Clark 
into the Northwest Territory in the days of the Revolution- 
ary War can not possibly be exaggerated. It was the be- 
ginning of the march of American empire westward to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The great Northwest Territory, composing to-day five 
States and a portion of another, would undoubtedly have 
fallen into the hands of Great Britain then or at a later 
period had not the foundation of American control been laid 
by the expedition and the magnificent courage of George 
Rogers Clark and his Virginians, who marched through icy 
water and through low-lying swamp lands to their final con- 
quest, and who won for our Republic this magnificent empire 
that we still call the Northwest Territory, the home to-day of 
what is perhaps the most typically American part of our 
population. The memorial will be a worthy tribute to great 
men, who conceived great thought, and who carried that 
thought into execution. I hope that this bill will pass, and 
I feel sure that America will always be proud of this memo- 
rial to a great deed done by a great man and his followers. 
Applause. ] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I am going to 
vote against this appropriation. I believed that the Federal 
Government had gone far enough, if not too far, when we 
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made the original appropriation of a million dollars for 
this exposition and monument. I sincerely hope that some 
of my good Republican colleagues who are so strongly sup- 
porting this legislative monstrosity to take $500,000 addi- 
tional out of the Federal Treasury would wax as eloquently 
on the floor of the House in advocating the expenditure of 
funds from the Federal Treasury for additional hospital 
buildings in which to care for some of the heroes, the rank 
and file of the Nation's war veterans through the country, 
who have been denied such care because the Government 
hospitals are now overcrowded. 

In these days of unemployment we have found men who 
are entitled to receive domiciliary and hospital care under 
the provisions of existing law denied that care due to the 
fact that this Government apparently does not have suffi- 
cient funds under our Budget system to make appropriations 
to build hospitals and domiciliary barracks. At the North- 
western Branch National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, located in Wisconsin, hundreds of veterans have been 
turned away, and up to this very moment this Congress has 
failed to authorize an expansion building program. We 
know that if the Congress adjourns on March 4 we will not 
reconvene until next December, and then before the build- 
ings would be available, if they are authorized at that time, 
many more months will have elapsed and the veterans will 
have had another cold winter come upon them. When it 
comes to taking care of the rank and file of the disabled 
veterans who helped make this Nation’s history, some of my 
good Republican friends, and Republican leaders, indicate 
that the Treasury could not stand the burden, but we have 
sufficient funds to appropriate an additional half million 
dollars for a monument to this so-called hero under the 
pending measure. Let us retain the half million in the 
Treasury so that in the future we will be able to have suffi- 
cient funds to help build hospitals and pay the full face 
value of the adjusted-compensation certificate for the vet- 
erans who did just as much for this country as the man you 
are seeking to honor with this additional $500,000 appro- 
priation. It is to be regretted that the payment of these 
adjusted-compensation certificates has reached a political- 
party standpoint. The disciples of Raskob, who now owns a 
mortgage on the Democratic Party, which he will foreclose 
at the next National Democratic Convention, are strutting 
forth bewailing the fact that the adjusted-compensation 
certificates have not been paid. My friends, you disciples 
of Raskob, members of the Democratic Party, I respectfully 
submit that when you were in power you had ample oppor- 
tunity to adjust fhe compensation of the World War vet- 
erans so that they would have had a cash bonus when they 
were discharged from the service. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I yield to my distinguished 
friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. PARKS. Is the gentleman satisfied with conditions 
as they are to-day under his party? Does the gentleman 
think that Raskob could make it any worse than it is to-day 
after 8 or 10 years of the Republican Party being in power? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Oh, if the party of Raskob 
were in power to-day we would have millions more men 
walking the streets out of employment, and would be using 
scrip instead of legal tender. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. When the gentleman refers to the so- 
called hero, does the gentleman realize that the so-called 
State of Wisconsin was carved out of this territory that this 
so-called hero won? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. That is correct. I do not 
care if three States of Wisconsin had been carved out of it. 
I firmly believe that the Federal Government was very lib- 
eral when they appropriated $1,000,000 of the people’s money 
for this monument, and in these days of unemployment, in 
these days of depression, I think it is ridiculous to ask for 
another half million dollars appropriation for this monu- 
ment to commemorate a national hero who died many years 
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ago. Let us use this money to take care of some of the 
heroes who were on the firing line and who are living to-day, 
and their dependents who are in want. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Luprowil, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the question involved here is whether a project that is 
worthy ofthe highest conception of art and the best tradi- 
tions of history shall be slurred over or whether it shall be 
done right. This proposed monument is to commemorate 
one of the most important events in American history. The 
unprejudiced historian will agree that as a nation builder 
George Rogers Clark will rank in American history second 
only to George Washington. If it had not been for his bril- 
liant and epochal achievement at Vincennes many of us 
who are here to-day proud of our heritage of American citi- 
zenship, including the two gentlemen, our friends from Wis- 
consin, would not be American citizens at all, but would be 
subjects of Great Britain. 

Now, it was originally thought that this project could be 
completed with the Federal appropriation of $1,000,000. 
That estimate was made in perfect good faith, but it was 
largely a guess in the dark, because at the time it was made 
there had been no opportunity to investigate many factors 
of cost involved. Since then the most capable architects and 
artists and experts in the country have been consulted, and 
they agree, without a dissenting voice, that this additional 
appropriation is required. 

The environment of this project must be considered. That 
panorama can not be recreated. It exists. Unless the monu- 
ment we are going to build is in keeping with the objects of 
absorbing historical interest in the vicinity, in keeping with 
the dignity and significance of the surroundings, it will be 
a failure. Iam sure that no one who understands the situa- 
tion would want to put a mean and insignificant monument 
in such a noble and splendid setting. 

If we are going to do this job at all, let us do it right. 
George Rogers Clark is a colossal figure in history. Until 
the time this monument was conceived the Nation had been 
strangely remiss in failing to recognize him in accordance 
with his deserts. As an example of bravery and heroic en- 
durance the courageous conduct of General Clark and his 
compatriots in wading the icy rivers in the approach on Vin- 
cennes is without a parallel. The capture of Fort Sackville 
and the tremendous consequences that flowed from it is one 
of the most thrilling romances of history and will grow in 
interest throughout the ages. 

This bill is a belated effort to show a Nation’s gratitude 
and appreciation. Let us pass this measure to-day, not only 
to complete the George Rogers Clark memorial as it should 
be completed, but in order that at the earliest possible mo- 
ment we may open the way to the employment of many who 
are now unemployed and to whom the opportunity to secure 
work on this structure will be a veritable godsend. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. LupLow] has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GREENWOOD]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, there is no politics involved in this proposition 
of building this memorial to George Rogers Clark. He was a 
great national hero even before political parties were formed 
in this country. Some historians have referred to Clark’s 
achievements as being second only to those of George Wash- 
ington. It is true that with the amount of money and the 
men he had at his command he probably achieved the 
greatest victory for the United States that has been achieved 
in the history of our country. By that victory in the Revo- 
lutionary War in the surrender of old Fort Sackville at 
Vincennes, as it has been said here to-day, it added the 
great Northwest Territory to the territory of the United 
States. Further, that victory brought those five great States 
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of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin into the 
Union. About one-fifth of the population and about one- 
sixth of the wealth of the United States is within the con- 
fines of those five States, and the contribution that has been 
made to the greatness of our country, I think, is appreciated 
by every Member of this House. 

For more than a century Clark remained almost an un- 
known historical character. I visited his burial place in 
Cave Hill Cemetery, in Louisville, and the Daughters of the 
American Reyolution had erected a monument about 30 
inches high, and that was the only monument that marked 
his grave. But his achievements are of a national character 
in adding this great territory as pioneer ground. 

People from the Southland and from the New England 
States and from all of the original thirteen States of the 
Union have met upon this soil of Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, 
and they have found a common meeting ground, and it had 
a cementing influence following the Revolutionary War, as a 
pioneer ground and a field of expansion for the United 
States, and became the gateway westward to the Pacific 
Ocean for still further expansion of the United States. I 
think George Rogers Clark is one of the most appealing 
characters in all our history, and that this monument should 
be of a Federal character. 

The State of Indiana has made a special tax levy to pur- 
chase this land, which will be some 12 or 15 acres, and has 
removed commercial buildings, railroad tracks, and factories 
from the ground in order to build this great monument on 
the site where the victory occurred. Indiana and Illinois 
have built a magnificent bridge across the Wabash River at 
this point and moved it down the river so that it will enter 
at the corner of the memorial ground. They have probably 
doubled the cost of this bridge in order to make its architec- 
ture conform to the architecture of the memorial. They 
have built roads and retaining walls in order to make this 
one of the beauty spots of America, a great national shrine, 
one which everyone will appreciate in visiting it; not just 
an ordinary monument to a man who was a military hero, 
but a great memorial building that will be constructed of 
permanent material that Congress will be proud of as it is 
proud of the Lincoln Memorial. This is a proper tribute 
to a man of courage and military genius who used his great 
talents to achieve for his country a victory. The accom- 
plishments of George Rogers Clark in the winning of the 
West stand preeminent and marks him as one of our Nation’s 
greatest patriots. We want this memorial to be worthy of 
Clark and his band of intrepid followers who fought so 
valiantly in the War of the Revolution. 

This memorial will be a shrine that will commemorate the 
victory at Vincennes, which contributed so signally to the 
winning of the Northwest Territory. It will be a shrine from 
which the American people will receive benefit in an edu- 
cational and patriotic way. It will be an inspirational pro- 
duction, one that will be worthy of the man and the episode 
in history which it commemorates. It will be the only one 
at this historic spot on the Wabash which will approach the 
great memorials we have in the District of Columbia. 

The Congress of the United States has been very con- 
siderate in this matter, and representing this district, as I 
do, I am very thankful for and appreciative of what the 
Congress has done. The State of Indiana is cooperating in 
a very splendid way in order to make this a great memorial 
and one of which the Congress will be proud when it is fin- 
ished. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, so far as the facts are con- 
cerned, I can indorse every statement that the proponents of 
this bill have uttered. I can understand, though, why our 
distinguished Republican colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ScHAFER] can rebel against what he considers a lavish ex- 
penditure of money to-day on so very many projects which 
are inconsistent with the so-called economy attitude as- 
sumed by the Republican leadership in the House during the 
present session. 
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When individuals are seriously confronted with financial 
stress and depression they begin to economize. They begin 
to ask themselves whether in expending money it is abso- 
lutely necessary at the time, and they put off until a more 
favorable financial time expenditures for things that they 
can do without. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has witnessed peculiar 
attitudes of his party before. 

The other day when I heard my good friend from Massa- 
chusetts, the distinguished gentleman, Mr. Luce, talking 
against what he called the dole, a provision to provide food 
for 20,000,000 starving men, women, and little children, I 
could not forget the appropriation that Congress made back 
in 1914 of $200,000 for the fire sufferers of Salem, Mass., 
back in his own State, and not a word has he ever said 
against that kind of an appropriation, when it helps the 
citizens of his State, the people who had been distressed be- 
cause of an unusual fire in Salem, Mass. All down through 
the different tribulations and trials with which the many 
times afflicted people of the United States have been sorely 
distressed periodically since 1914 the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has never raised his voice before against the 
many millions appropriated to help people here and in Eu- 
rope. But now he crys “ dole” and opposes, 

In another body to-day, through so distinguished a Re- 
publican as Mr. Boram, the proclamation has justly gone 
forth that this Congress is not going to pass the appropria- 
tion bills until proper relief has been provided for the starv- 
ing people; and you know what that means. You know that 
Mr. Boram, a Republican, intends to keep his word. He is 
one Republican the present Republican administration can 
not control when starving people are dying daily for food. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. Can the gentleman answer me? 

Mr. LUCE. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy in 
yielding. 

Mr. BLANTON. Always. 

Mr. LUCE. Because it gives me an opportunity to say 
something I forgot to say in the first place. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was the gentleman in favor of that 
$200,000 for Salem, Mass.? 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman has yielded to me and I trust 
he will permit me to make my statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. But do not take all of my time. 

Mr. LUCE. I will not, and will yield the gentleman 30 
seconds, if necessary. I would like to make this statement, 
that the money which it is now proposed to authorize for 
expenditure can be speedily used in the carrying out of con- 
tracts, which will mostly accrue to the benefit of citizens in 
Indiana who need employment. 

Mr. BLANTON. And 20,000,000 starving people are still 
starving. The gentleman from Wisconsin seemed to be so 
disturbed about what the condition of the country would 
be under Democratic rule. He knows that all markets of 
every kind in the United States broke during the Repub- 
lican administration, and they have gone down and down 
under his Republican administration until scores of banks 
have failed monthly and the business world is demoralized. 
You talk about great financiers, like Mr. Mellon, being at 
the head of the finances of the United States Government. 
It is Mellon finances which have ruined everybody. The 
markets of the United States were destroyed during his ad- 
ministration. All prices and values have gone down to 
rock bottom. The lifetime earnings of widows and orphans 
all over the United States have melted away, and only 
Mellons have prospered. Sacred trust funds invested in 
stocks have been wiped out overnight, so to speak, and they 
went into the pockets of such men as Mr. Mellon and other 
multimillionaires like him. He and his wealthy friends have 
made millions on each slump in the markets. That was 
during the Republican administration. You could not pick 
a Democrat anywhere in the United States to run this Gov- 
ernment who could have brought this country into a worse 
mess than it is in right now. 

There is quite a distinction between the privileges here 
of a Democrat and a Republican. The distinguished gen- 
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tleman from New York [Mr. SNELL?! the other day intimated 
that Democrats were run by the minority leader [Mr. 
GARNER]. Thank God, every Democrat in this House has had 
the right to speak as he pleased, has had the right to think 
as he pleased, and has had the right to vote as he pleased 
during the 13 years I have been in Congress. Our leader 
has never so much as dictated to a single one of us as to 
how we should vote. He has never even asked us to vote 
any particular way. We follow JOHN GaRNER because we 
have confidence in him. We follow him because we believe 
in him. We follow him because he stands for the best inter- 
ests of the people of the United States. We follow him be- 
cause he is a real leader and what he stands for appeals to 
our judgment and appeals to our hearts and consciences. 
No Democrat is ever browbeaten. No Democrat is ever in- 
timidated. No Democrat is ever outranked. All Democrats 
here are free and equal. All of us have the same rights and 
privileges. There are not a few big Democrats and a whole 
lot of little Democrats. All Democrats are big Democrats, 
and each is given an equal voice in all of our caucuses. 

We have no triumvirates. We stand for no royalty in 
our party. The Democratic Party is truly a party of the 
people and for the people. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Under the dictatorship of 
the gentleman’s party leader, Mr. Raskob, who has a mort- 
gage on the Democratic Party 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, Mr. Raskob is not my party leader; 
and he holds no mortgage on my party. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If his candidate should be 
elected President and Mr. Raskob is made Secretary of the 
Treasury, then, I presume, everything will speed up and, 
unemployment will no longer exist. 

Mr. BLANTON. That Republican press canard is foolish. | 
There are not 15 men in the entire State of Texas who 
would follow Mr. Raskob anywhere. The Texas Democrats 
run themselves, and the Democrats all over the South run 
themselves, and it was Mr. Raskob who caused my State 
and several other Southern States to foolishly vote for Mr. 
Hoover. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield to me for two 
minutes? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. My colleague from Texas 
knows that I am speaking the plain, unvarnished truth. 

Mr. BOX. In reply to what the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Scuarer] has suggested as to the alleged ownership 
of the Democratic Party by a single individual I wish to 
remind the gentleman of the individualism and the love of 
government for the welfare of the people and the Nation 
that have characterized the Democratic Party throughout its 
history and to tell him that a preponderating influence over 
a national party organization for the time being falls very 
far short of the ownership of the millions of patriotic Demo- 
crats or the power to make that control permanent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
knows that. Our Democratic Party will nominate a man 
whom many good Republicans will support, because they are 
tired of Mr. Hoover, and Mr. Raskob will not figure in our 
National Democratic Convention. That is my prediction. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. But Mr. Raskob holds a 
mortgage on the Democratic Party, and the gentleman will 
not deny that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly I deny it. It is not true. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin is in a fine mess, for he does not 
believe like his leaders believe, and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] does not believe like his leaders 
do, but he and the gentleman from Wisconsin vote with 
them because the party organization compels them to do it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Who? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, otherwise the gentleman could not 
hold his place here. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Wait a minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, the press has said that the party 
leaders are going to hand the gentleman a little sop, so he 
will vote with them to organize the next House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Look up the votes. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Yet it is true they do not speak the same 
language. The gentleman from New York and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin do not speak the same language as 
their steering committee, and they have no policies in com- 
mon; yet they fraternize together. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield the rest of the time at 
my disposal to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DUNBAR]. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I am very sorry, indeed, I did not know this bill was to 
come up under suspension of the rules. I would like very 
much for part of the additional $500,000 that it is proposed 
to appropriate in building the memorial to George Rogers 
Clark at Vincennes, Ind., to have been diverted to building 
a memorial to him or a monument to him at Clarksville. 
I would like to have had at least $25,000 of the amount de- 
voted to that purpose at Clarksville, Clark County, Ind., 
the home where George Rogers Clark lived for nearly 30 
years. He lived there from before the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War for 26 years. He lived in what was known 
as Clarksville, Ind., which was the Territorial seat of gov- 
ernment of the Clark grant, made by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the soldiers of George Rogers Clark, who served 
under him in the campaign against Kaskaskie and Vin- 
cennes. t 

Some time ago I introduced a bill authorizing an appro- 
priation of $25,000 to build a monument to George Rogers 
Clark at Clarksville, Ind., and I was told by the Committee 
on the Library that monuments were not built to distin- 
guished heroes of our country unless supplemented by con- 
tributions from the territory in which the monument was 
to be erected. Within a few days, lo and behold, the gen- 
tleman from Montana (Mr. Leavirr]—and I pay tribute to 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr] as being an 
indefatigable worker of which his State may well be proud— 
under a suspension of the rules he was permitted to have a 
bill passed appropriating $25,000 to erect a monument to 
Theodore Roosevelt somewhere out in the West where no 
one but the rich can ever behold the monument, and yet it 
was done, apparently, with no objection on the part of this 
House. 

Now, I do not know many people for whom I would rather 
see a monument erected than for Theodore Roosevelt’s 
memory, but I claim that George Rogers Clark is entitled to 
as much, if not greater, distinction. George Rogers Clark, 
as was eloquently told you by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Greenwoop] and other speakers who have preceded 
me, by reason of his conquest of these British forts during 
the Revolutionary War, gave us Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, and as a sequence to our ownership we were 
enabled to extend our boundary to the Pacific Ocean. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Now, let me tell you where he lived at 
the close of the Revolutionary War. In 1783 he settled in 
Clarksville, Ind. He remained there until 1809. He em- 
ployed himself to distribute the lands given by the Govern- 
ment to the soldiers. He built Fort Steuben, within 2 miles 
of Clarksville; he built a mill there in 1784. He lived there 
and went forth to battle from time to time for his country, 
always returning to Clarksville. 

In 1809 he suffered a stroke of paralysis, and fell in front 
of the fireplace, in which they were burning logs, and in his 
helpless condition one of his legs was so burned that it was 
necessary to have it amputated. In those days there were no 
anesthetics. He was strapped to a table in his log cabin. 
Physicians amputated his leg, during which period his spirits 
were maintained by two drum corps which marched around 
tLe cabin during the time of amputation playing the tune 
of 1776, and all the while he kept time to the tune by tapping 
on the table with his fingers. Being a paralytic and a 
cripple, he was taken to the home of his niece back of Louis- 
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Lp Es where he remained until the time of his death 

It does seem strange that millions of dollars are spent to 
perpetuate Clark’s memory in Vincennes, of which, how- 
ever, I approve, and this Government will not appropriate 
one cent to erect a monument, not only to him but in honor 
of the descendants of several hundreds of his soldiers who 
settled in Clark County within the Clark grant. These 
soldiers’ descendants are now part of the inhabitants of 
Clark County. What is the distinction or propriety in the 
Federal Government erecting a monument that will help 
immortalize Vincennes, when the descendants of these sol- 
diers, whose immortal heroism and loyalty and devotion to 
the service of George Rogers Clark are not permitted to have 
a monument in honor of their chieftain, and incidentally 
to the memory of those who had they not lived, fought, and 
died Vincennes would not at this time have enjoyed the 
great prestige that comes from these millions of dollars of 
appropriations? 

While the soldiers to whom Vincennes is indebted have 
no monument dedicated, in their former place of habitation, 
to their achievements. These men who gave Vincennes and 
the western territory to the Federal Government remain 
unknown and their memories unhonored and unsung. 

You appropriate money to the beneficiaries of George 
Rogers Clark and his soldiers but yet in the county which 
was their home there is no distinctive monument erected 
by the Federal Government to perpetuate the memory of 
patriotic ancestors. Of course, in a byway their memories 
are proclaimed and yet in their home county they have no 
evidence of honor or distinction of appreciation which should 
be bestowed upon them by the Federal Government. 

In 1802 he is on record as having voted in that township 
against a legislative form of government for Indiana, show- 
ing that he took great interest in the development of 
Indiana, and yet this House refused to approve a bill that 
would appropriate no more than $25,000 to build a monu- 
ment to him at Clarksville in Clark County to a man who 
brought into possession of the United States the entire 
Northwest Territory west of the Mississippi River; not 
directly but indirectly. Every year thousands of people as- 
semble at Clarksville to do honor to his memory and they all 
marvel that no monument has ever been erected to his 
memory. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired, and the question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Scuarer of Wisconsin) there were 93 ayes and 7 noes. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor thereof) the rules 
were suspended and the bill was passed. 

REGULATING CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WORKS AND STABILIZATION 
OF INDUSTRY 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass bill S. 5776, to provide for the advance planning 
and regulating construction of public works, for the stabili- 
zation of industry, and for aiding in the prevention of 
unemployment during periods of business depression. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the employ- 
ment stabilization act of 1931.” 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

(a) The term“ board“ means the Federal employment stabiliza- 
tion board established by section 3 of this act; 

(b) The term “ United States,” when used in a geographical 
sense, includes the several States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia; 

(c) The term “public works emergency appropriation” means 
an appropriation made in pursuance of supplemental estimates 
transmitted to the Congress under the provisions of this act; 

(d) The term “construction agencies” shall mean the follow- 
ing departments, bureaus, and independent agencies and such 
others as the President may designate from time to time: 

Of the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Public Roads, 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, the Forest Service, the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, and the Bureau of Animal Industry; 
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Of the Department of Commerce, the Aeronautics Branch, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Fisheries, and the 
Bureau of Lighthouses; 

Of the Department of Interior, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the National Park Service; 

Of the Department of the Treasury, the Coast Guard, the Public 
Health Service, and the Office of the Supervising Architect; 

Of the t of War, the office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, and the office of the Chief of Engineers; 

Of the Department of Justice, the Bureau of Prisons; 

Of the Department of the Navy, the Bureau of Yards and Docks; 

The Department of Labor; 

The Post Office De nt; 

Of the independent agencies, the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital, 
the District of Columbia, the Architect of the Capitol, and the 
Panama Canal. 


(e) The term “construction” shall include also repairs and 
alterations, and the purchase of such materials, supplies, and 
equipment as may be necessary as a part of, or incident to, such 
construction, repairs, or alterations. 

(t) The term “authorized construction” shall include those 
projects which have been specifically authorized by Congress, and 
those projects which do not require specific legislative authoriza- 
tion, such as repairs and alterations. 
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Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established a board to be known as 
the Federal Employment Stabilization Board, and to be composed 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Labor. It shall be 
the duty of the board to advise the President from time to time of 
the trend of employment and business activity and of the existence 
or approach of periods of business de n and unemployment 
in the United States or in any substantial portion thereof; to co- 
operate with the construction agencies in formulating methods of 
advance planning; to make progress reports; and to perform the 
other functions assigned to it by this act. 

(b) The board is authorized to appoint, in accordance with 
the civil service laws, a director and such experts, and clerical and 
other assistants, and to make such expenditures (including ex- 
penditures for personal services and rent at the seat of Govern- 
ment and elsewhere, for law books, books of reference, and period- 
icals) as may be necessary for the administration of this act and 
as may be provided for by the Congress from time to time. The 
compensation of the director and such experts and clerical and 
other assistants shall be fixed in accordance with the classification 
act of 1923, as amended. The director and his staff may be domi- 
ciled in and attached to one of the executive departments. There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually such sum as may 
be necessary for the expenses of the board. 


BASIS OF ACTION OF BOARD 


Sec. 4. (a) In advising the President the board shall take into 
consideration the volume, based upon value, of contracts awarded 
for construction work in the United States, or in any substantial 
portion thereof, during any 3-month period in comparison with 
the corresponding 3-month period of three previous calendar years 

(b) The board may also take into consideration the index of 
employment prepared by the Department of Labor, and any other 
information concerning employment furnished the Department 
of Labor or by any other public or private agency, and any other 
facts which it may consider pertinent. 


PUBLIC WORKS EMERGENCY APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 5. Whenever, upon recommendation of the board, the Presi- 
dent finds that there exists, or that within the six months next 
following there is likely to exist, in the United States or any sub- 
stantial portion thereof, a period of business depression and un- 
employment, he is requested to transmit to the Congress by spe- 
cial message, at such time and from time to time thereafter, such 
supplemental estimates as he deems advisable for emergency 
appropriations, to be expended during such period upon author- 
ized construction in order to aid in preventing unemployment and 
permit the Government to avail itself of the opportunity for 
speedy, efficient, and economical construction during any such 
period. Except as provided in this act, such supplemental esti- 
mates shall conform to the provisions of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921. 

WORKS ON WHICH APPROPRIATION USED 


Sec. 6. Such emergency appropriations are authorized and shall 
be expended only— 

(a) For carrying out the provisions of the Federal highway 
act, as now or hereafter amended and supplemented; 

(b) For the preservation and maintenance of existing river and 
harbor works, and for the prosecution of such projects hereto- 
fore and hereafter authorized as may be most desirable in the 
interest of commerce and navigation; 

(c) For prosecuting flood-control projects heretofore or here- 
after authorized; and 

(d) For carrying into effect the provisions of the public build- 
ings act, approved May 25, 1926, as now or he ter amended 
and supplemented, in respect of public buildings within and 
without the District of Columbia. 

(e) For prosecuting such other construction as may now or 
hereafter be authorized by the Congress, and which is or may 
be included in the 6-year advance plans, as hereinafter provided. 
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ACCELERATION OF EMERGENCY CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 7. For the purpose of aiding in the prevention of unem- 
ployment during periods of business depression and of permitting 
the Government to avail itself of opportunity for speedy, efficient, 
and economical construction during such periods the President 
may direct the construction agencies to accelerate during such 
periods, to such extent as is deemed practicable, the prosecution 
of all authorized construction within their control. 

ADVANCE PLANNING 

Sec. 8. (a) It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress 
to arrange the construction of public works so far as practicable 
in such manner as will assist in the stabilization of industry 
and employment through the proper timing of such construction, 
and that to further this object there shall be advance pli 
including preparation of detailed construction plans, of 
works by the construction agencies and the board. 

(b) Each head of a department or independent establishment 
having jurisdiction over one or more construction agencies shall 
direct each such construction agency to prepare a 6-year advance 
plan with estimates showing projects allotted to each year. Such 
estimates shall show separately the estimated cost of land, the 
estimated cost of new construction, and the estimated annual cost 
of operation and of repairs and alterations. 

(c) Each construction agency shall also prepare a program for 
prompt commencement and carrying out of an expanded program 
at any time. This program shall include organization plans. 
It shall also include the plans for the acquisition of sites and the 
preparation of advance detailed construction plans for not less 
than one year in advance, except where in the judgment of the 
board this would not be practicable. 

(d) Such programs, plans, and estimates for the 6-year period 
shall be submitted to the board and to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
report to the President from time to time consolidated plans and 
estimates. 

(e) Each construction agency shall keep its 6-year plan up to 
date by an annual revision of the plans and estimates for the 
unexpired years and by annually extending the plan and esti- 
mates for an additional year. 

(1) The President is requested each year, before recommending 

the amount of construction appropristions for the next fiscal 
year, to take into consideration the volume of construction in the 
United States, the state of employment, and the activity of gen- 
eral business. 
(g) The board shall collect information concerning advance 
construction plans and estimates by States, municipalities, and 
other public and private agencies which may indicate the prob- 
able volume of construction within the United States or which 
may aid the construction agencies in formulating their advance 
plans. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I demand a second. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the House will remember that there were three bills intro- 
duced in relation to unemployment by Senator WAGNER at 
the other end of the Capitol. One of them passed the House 
and was signed by the President. H. R. 3059 passed the 
House with some amendments. The Senate disagreed to 
these amendments and a conference was asked for. The con- 
ferees met at least twice and reached no agreement, as there 
were parliamentary difficulties in carrying out the thought 
of correcting the bill in such a way as to make it an avail- 
able working bill without offending against the rules limiting 
the power of the conferees. It was suggested that a bill be 
prepared, and this bill was prepared and introduced in the 
House and Senate simultaneously. The bill had the approval 
of the House conferees, and I understand of the Senate 
conferees. It was approved by Senator Wacner, who was 
the proponent of the original bill. H. R. 16384, the House 
bill, was passed by the committee with a favorable recom- 
mendation. However, it was passed just one day too late to 
allow me to move to take a Senate bill from the table and 
pass it in lieu of the House bill. That makes it necessary to 
take this action to-day; but this bill has received the ap- 
proval of every department of the Government which it 
affects. It is made broad and comprehensive, so as to fur- 
nish the widest scope for the purpose announced as the goy- 
erning one in passing the bill. It seems to me that it re- 
quires no further discussion or argument, but that in its 
present form it ought to be adopted by the House. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am in sympathy with the provisions 
of the bill, but I would like to know upon what theory the 
bill was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I shall have to ask the gentleman to refer 
that inquiry to the Speaker. I am not responsible for his 
references. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am not out of sympathy with the bill, 
but as I glanced through it I wondered what provision in 
the bill caused this reference to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The original bill was there The Senate 
bill, S. 3059, was sent to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
it seemed perfectly natural that this should follow the same 
course. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It seems to me that it would more 
properly have gone to the Committee on Labor or the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, or almost any other 
committee than the Committee on the Judiciary. I am 
asking only for information. I have no objection. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will remember that I made a very 
strong protest on the floor of the House to this bill going to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, because another bill of 
similar import was sent to the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Not similar. Three bills were introduced. 
One of them went to the Committee on Labor, properly so, 
and the other two, in my judgment, went properly to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. One of them was reported 
back by the committee with general amendments and the 
other is still on the House Calendar. That is the history of 
this unemployment legislation. 

Mr. CONNERY. Does not the gentleman think that bills 
on the stabilization of employment and bills of that sort 
should go to the Committee on Labor? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do not think it is necessary for me to 
express an opinion at this time on the mere reference of a 
bill. That is impeaching the action of those beyond me. 
I will reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, no serious objection, if 
any, can be raised to this proposed substitute that passed 
the Senate during the past week, and that has just been 
reported to the House by the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Anyone who listened attentively to the reading of the bill 
knows it scope, that it provides for a 6-year program of 
construction under the various activities of the Government 
where they may be engaged in construction work. For a 
long time I have been a believer in having a long-time pro- 
gram so far as construction work is concerned. For years 
we were adopting yearly programs in respect to the build- 
ings in the District and throughout the country, and we 
were getting nowhere. A few years ago, under the leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT] and Sen- 
ator Smoot, a 10-year program for building purposes in the 
District was first launched. We had a definite policy laid 
down which we followed, and this afternoon we advanced 
that policy so far as public buildings are concerned, be- 
cause of the business depression. The original plan pro- 
vided for a construction period to end in 1938, and the de- 
partment has advanced the work so that all of the con- 
struction programs for public buildings will be completed 
by 1933. 

This bill authorizes departmental action in emergency 
conditions such as confront the country at the present 
time, so that they may advance a program and get ready 
for projecting a definite program of construction to meet 
depressed conditions. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. I am uncertain as to the effect of the lan- 
guage in section 6, which must be read in connection with 
the language of section 5. Section 5 provides for supple- 
mental estimates to be made by the President for emer- 
gency appropriations to be expended during the period upon 
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authorized construction. If you turn over to section 6, we 
find that it begins as follows: 

Such emergency appropriations are authorized and shall be 
expended only— 

Then there follow a number of provisions which would 
seem to exclude emergency appropriations for any other 
purpose than those named. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are the generic purposes on which 
the Government is now engaged. 

Mr. HOCH. I understand that; but is that an attempt 
here to limit purposes for which emergency appropriations 
may be made in the future? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I suggest he read subdivision (e), which is 
a blanket clause. 

Mr. HOCH. I read that; but it seems to limit it to those 
which are included in the 6-year advanced plan. Subsec- 
tion (e) reads as follows: 

For prosecuting such other construction as may now or here- 
after be authorized by the Congress and which is or may be 
included in the 6-year advanced plan, as hereinafter provided. 

Unless some particular construction had been included in 
the advance plan, it seems, according to this, you could 
not have an emergency appropriation to take care of it. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. But we probably are not 
going to discontinue planning in advance for public con- 
struction? 

Mr. HOCH. I fear I do not make myself clear. This 
provides that emergency appropriations shall be made for 
only certain purposes. Might there not well be many pur- 
poses that may develop in the future for which Congress 
would find it wise to pass emergency appropriations which 
are not included in the provisions to which I have just called 
attention? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. All within the 6-year 
advance plan, not included in any of these specific pro- 
visions or in the 6-year advance plan of construction. 

Mr. HOCH. This is an attempt to limit the purposes 
for which emergency appropriations could be made, appar- 
ently. If we are attempting to do that, we should be very 
careful to see that way we have provided language broad 
enough to cover any purpose that Congress might desire to 
pass emergency appropriations for. I am not combating it. 
I am trying to get information as to the purpose of the 
language. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume the language of subdivision 
(e) is to cover all future work provided for by Congress. 

Mr. HOCH. But unless it were something that had been 
included in the advance planning, according to this lan- 
guage you could not pass an appropriation for it. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The gentleman means to sub- 
stitute the word or” for the word “and”? 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. That would remedy it. It seems to 
me idle to declare that we can not. This language seems 
to declare that emergency appropriations of Congress shall 
only be made for these purposes. I think it is idle to de- 
clare that, if that is the purpose of it, because we cer- 
tainly could pass appropriations for any legal, constitu- 
tional purpose at any time we desired. I do not know what 
the purpose of the language is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 

my time. 
Nr. GRAHAM. This bill has been most carefully consid- 
ered by all the departments and by the special committee 
appointed by the President, by the Department of Justice, 
and the form of expression was maturely considered by the 
Committee on the Judiciary and unanimously reported by 
that committee and the bill unanimously passed the Senate. 
I do not think the fear of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hoc! is at all well founded, because the power of Congress 
is not limited in the slightest degree by this bill. 

Mr. HOCH. I assumed that it had been so well consid- 
ered that somebody would be able to explain what the lan- 
guage meant, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion (S. 5776), usually known as the Wagner bill on planning 
with a view to meeting emergencies of unemployment, comes 
before us at this late date after an effort of over two years to 
provide some method of taking care of an emergency situa- 
tion which might rise through unemployment in the United 
States. The chief regret of everyone should be that when 
it was first introduced in the Congress some years ago, if 
proper attention had been paid to it and it had been passed 
then, it might in some way haye helped to alleviate the 
unemployment situation in which we have found ourselves 
since late in 1929. Its passage now is another example of 
locking the barn door after the horse is stolen. 

In the meantime, because of the lack of this system of 
planning in advance to meet emergencies before they hap- 
pen—something we are going to do in the future, I am 
sure—we have been compelled to pass haphazardly several 
pieces of legislation providing for constructive relief with- 
out any well-planned system to meet the future emergency. 

The House of Representatives and its Committee on the 
Judiciary are to be congratulated that at this date, however 
belated it may be, this proposal of Senator WacxER's is 
about to be enacted into law. Let us trust that the Presi- 
dent will have no hesitancy in approving the measure. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The original bill must be charged with 
the defects, because it was carefully considered in the com- 
mittee and by the House when it passed the House, but we 
amended the original bill extensively, and it showed great 
care. The original bill was in no shape to become a law. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, in reply to 
the statement of the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GraHam], may I say that the so-called orig- 
inal bill (S. 3059) passed the House in June, 1930, near the 
close of the second session of the present Congress, but that 
date was about two years after the proposition was first 
introduced into Congress by Senator WAGNER. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman will understand, I am sure, 
that the Senate adjourned within a few days after this bill 
passed the House, and we were in recess until December. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The answer of the gentle- 
man does not meet the justifiable criticism that action on 
the bill was delayed for years because of the natural and 
historical antipathy of the Republican Party to measures 
for the relief of the working people of our Nation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I do not wish to take the time of the House at this 
time to discuss this measure. It seems that if we adopt the 
policy that is set forth in this bill and continue that policy 
it would be the understanding in the minds of some that 
the Federal Government undertakes to handle the unem- 
ployment problem in this country by appropriations from 
the Treasury. Of course, I do not intend to oppose this 
bill. I think it is a harmless piece of legislation, and may 
even have some good in it. But I believe the problem which 
this country faces is deeper than can be remedied by a few 
appropriations of the Federal Government to carry on work. 
I believe Members of this Congress, if they live many more 
years, will see that. I think it is important to bring out 
some measure to strike deeper at the problems which con- 
front the Nation to-day than a few appropriations by the 
Federal Government. I can not say with too much empha- 
sis that I believe something more important should be done 
to bring about a better division of income among the masses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 

of the House, I was much interested in the discussion be- 
tween the chairman and my colleague from New York 
because I took occasion when the bill which was reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary was considered to 
protest because the bill had not been sent to the Committee 
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on Labor, to which committee I think it preperly belonged; 
also because two of these bills had been sent to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and it looked as if they would die 
in that commitiee. : 

Some of us have the opinion that one of these bills was 
sent to the Committee on Labor, the bill which called for 
the filing of statistics in the Department of Labor, because 
it seemed to the administration it was a sort of harmless, 
innocuous measure which it would not do any harm to 
report. That was sent to the Committee on Labor, which 
is noted for its progressiveness. But the other two bills were 
sent to the Committee on the Judiciary in the hope that 
that committee would bury them very deep and that they 
would never come out on the floor of the House. 

When they did come before Congress the bill had been so 
materially amended that it was nothing at all like the orig- 
inal Senate bill introduced by Senator Wacner. The teeth 
had been taken out of it and it was not at all pleasing or 
satisfactory to labor throughout the United States. The bill 
went to conference, and when it went to conference Senator 
Wacner was not satisfied at all with the emasculation of the 
bill in the House, so he would not agree to it and it died in 
conference. 

Now, we have a new bill introduced by the Senator. It 
comes over to the House, goes to the Judiciary Committee, 
and because of the present condition of unemployment the 
committee finally wakes up to the fact that they must pass 
some legislation. So it accepts the bill of the Senator from 
New York and here we have it to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

Mr. CONNERY. In conclusion, I wish to state, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am in favor of this legislation. I am glad 
to see it come before the House even at this late date, and I 
hope it will pass. But I want to take this occasion to again 
protest against bills of this kind being sent to the Judiciary 
Committee. They should go to the Committee on Labor, 
where they belong, and where they will get much quicker 
and better treatment. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, I shall take two minutes. 
I deplore the fact that the gentleman feels it necessary to 
make these comments upon the Judiciary Committee and 
make an unjust comparison between it and the Committee 
on Labor. I am willing to concede that the Committee on 
Labor is active, intelligent, and does its work well, but I 
want to claim also that there is no committee in this House 
that does its work more conscientiously or vigorously than 
the Judiciary Committee of this House. [Applause.] 

So far as these bills being referred to that committee is 
concerned, I think the parliamentarian and the Speaker 
were perfectly right in sending them there. The bill re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Massachusetts naturally 
belonged to the Committee on Labor and was a piece of 
work for that committee. 

That committee acted on it promptly and reported it. But 
our committee gave full consideration to these other bills. 
We had hearings upon them, hearings having been de- 
manded. The labor organizations and others came before 
the committee and were heard. After a full hearing the 
committee felt the bill was imperfect and ought to be cor- 
rected. We made that correction, and this House ratified 
our work and said we were perfectly right. Then when it 
went to conference we could not agree, not because there 
was no spirit of agreement there but simply and only because 
the subject of agreement was too broad to be covered by a 
conference report. The result was that Senator WAGNER, 
as well as the other conferees, agreed to try to frame a bill 
that would represent the views and thoughts of everyone 
connected with this matter and report it back simultaneously 
to the House and the Senate and have it passed. The con- 
ference was not dropped, nor was it abandoned, but we chose 
this other method as speedier and quicker, and one that 
would bring the best relief. [Applause.] 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the | public works, and the future planning of public works, we 


gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the legislation 
now before the House, along with the conditions about which 
we have been hearing, should suggest some serious thought 
and consideration on the part of the National Congress. 
The country has in some 20 or more of its States conditions 
bordering on famine. Indeed, practically every industrial 
section, all the cities, and in many smaller towns and com- 
munities all the State have much the same conditions. 
In this brief time I do not intend to develop that in-an 
extended, certainly not in a sensational, way, but I want to 
suggest to my colleagues that these conditions are serious. 
I remind you that it is a part of the history of governments 
that when once they begin to have to grant such relief as 
we have from time to time considered here they rarely 
ever stop. 

I do not know when it will be possible for the United 
States Congress, after doing the things we all of us feel com- 
pelled to do here and now to end the system we are estab- 
lishing and which has, so far as my reading goes, never been 
abandoned once it was established. 

I want to call attention to some studies on the question 
of the causes of present conditions. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

Mr. BOX. I ask leave to extend my remarks by inserting 
statements by the Business Men’s Commission as to the 
causes of the present long-time and ever-increasing distress 
in agriculture. That commission was appointed by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and the industrial 
conference board. Its study and report made by a group of 
some 10 or 12 able business men, apparently much as its 
members could have examined and reported upon a busi- 
ness adventure or great investment, was made some years 
ago. I do not agree with anything like all of their conclu- 
sions, but they show evidence of thorough investigation and 
honest thought, and are in contrast with much of the super- 
ficial chat and time-saving twaddle of which we hear so 
much. I ask leave to collect and insert in the RECORD some 
studies and statements bearing on America’s present great 
problem, from a nonpartisan viewpoint, in the hope that, 
aside from whatever political or partisan battles may arise 
between us here, we may give some serious thought to pres- 
ent tendencies in American industrial, economic, and polit- 
ical life. With these I desire to submit some of the results 
of my own studies on this situation, its causes, and the con- 
ditions and tendencies which are resulting and which, I fear, 
will continue and may become even more aggravated. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, it is quite true, as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] says, that these bills 

naturally bring to us the necessity of very serious considera- 
tion as to the part which the Federal Government will neces- 
sarily have to take in the economic problems which con- 
front the country. Our whole system is changing, and the 
Government must keep abreast with progress. 

This bill is just a gesture. It will provide what we want 
to do and what we say we are trying to do. It is a means 
of relieving depression by providing employment on public 
works, and it provides a means for advancing the planning 
that is necessary. But, of course, that is not the solution of 
the big problem which is confronting the country. The next 
step in the series of bills before us is a national agency for 
employment. I want to say to my friend from Massachusetts 
that that brings up very serious questions of constitution- 
ality, and I think for that reason the bill was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. But, gentlemen, after we pro- 
vide a national employment agency, after we provide for 


have just scratched the surface. 

By reason of our improved methods we can produce more 
than the demand of the country and we can bring about 
that production with less labor every year. Our whole sys- 
tem is changing, and while we are progressing in science, 
in electricity, in chemistry, and in transportation, naturally 
we must progress in legislation. Changed mechanics brings 
changed economics. The Government must go ahead and 
what might have seemed extremely radical or extremely 
paternalistic, if you please, some 50 years ago to-day is a 
necessary function of government. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. I do not want my remarks understood as 
opposing this legislation, but I wish to call the attention 
of the gentleman and of the House to the fact that these 
conditions of distress are prevailing at a time when we have 
a surplus and an overproduction of practically every one of 
the necessities of life, showing that America’s system of in- 
dustry and distribution is failing somewhere. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman is right. Our condi- 
tion is different from that of any other country in the 
world, because where you have unemployment and poverty 
in other countries you have governments there helpless be- 
cause they havé not the resources, and here we have ex- 
treme wealth on one side and extreme poverty on the 
other. Surely there is something wrong with our system. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. O’Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. I shall not take all of my 
two minutes, gentlemen, because we have another bill that 
I believe is very much more important to labor than this that 
I hope can be reached this afternoon. 

I did not like this bill as reported to the House last spring. 
I thought they had cut out the very thing we wanted to do. 
I will not take any time to show how hindsight is better 
than foresight, because we all know that and there has been 
enough of that done here this afternoon. 

This bill does not propose to increase the amount of 
Government work, but it does propose a sensible plan to have 
everything ready to ask for bids to have it stored, so to 
speak, in a reservoir ready to be released when unemploy- 
ment arises. That is the important thing. The theory is 
good and if it breaks down it will break down, gentlemen, 
because the different Members of Congress, as soon as their 
plans are all made, will try to get the work done as an 
emergency in their community, because the people back 
home, as soon as the site is selected and everything is ready 
to shoot, will be here hollering their heads off to get the 
building started right away, and you can never get your 
reservoir stored with work if you are draining it all the time. 
The holding back projects is necessary if advanced planning 
is to be effective. Also, the Government should not compete 
with private employers of labor when labor is profitably 
employed but be ready to step in when employment slackens. 

The bill which I hope we will reach and pass this after- 
noon is going to require the Government to write into the 
contracts, which they can not do now, that the contractors 
shall pay the highest scale in the locality, or rather, it will 
work out in this way because they are required to pay the 
local scale of wages prevailing in that particular community. 
We talked here the other day about price cutters and 
pirates, but these contractors who are price cutters and 
pirates who go into the various communities, import cheap 
outside laborers on Government jobs, cut wages, and de- 
stroy the labor standards, and I hope we will stay here long 
enough to reach that bill and pass it and have it made 
effective right away and not wait for 30 days after its pas- 
sage, because in that time many of the jobs may be let out 
by contract. This is in the last section of the bill and I 
hope you will watch out for that section. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. MICHENER]. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
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The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


ERADICATION OF PREDATORY AND OTHER WILD ANIMALS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 9599) to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out his 10-year cooperative program 
for the eradication, suppression, or bringing under control 
of predatory and other wild animals injurious to agricul- 
ture, horticulture, forestry, animal husbandry, wild game, 
and other interests, and for the suppression of rabies and 
tularemia in predatory or other wild animals, and for other 
purposes, as amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mon- 
tana moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
9599) as amended. 

The Clerk will report the bill as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized and directed to conduct such investigations, experi- 
ments, and tests as he may deem necessary in order to determine, 
demonstrate, and promulgate the best methods of eradication, 
suppression, or bringing under control on national forests and 
other areas of the public domain as well as on State, Territory, 
or privately owned lands of mountain lions, wolves, coyotes, bob- 
squirrels, jack rabbits, and 


of Agriculture 
may cooperate with individuals and public and private agencies, 
organizations, and institutions. 
Sec. 2. That in order to carry out the provisions of this act there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year 1932, a 
sum not to exceed $1,000,000, including the amount appropriated 
in the annual appropriation act for the Department of 
and for the succeeding nine fiscal years from 1933 to 1941, in- 
clusive, not to exceed $1,000,000 each year, in accordance with the 
10-year program for the eradication, suppression, or bringing under 
control of predatory and other injurious wild animals as outlined 
in House Document No. 496, second session, Seventieth Congress. 
Sec, 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make 
such ditures for equipment, supplies, and materials, in- 
cluding the employment of persons and means in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, and to employ such means as may be 
necessary to execute the functions imposed upon him by this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, a second 
is considered as ordered. = 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to use a very short 
time in the discussion of this measure and to ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks. 

This is a bill, Mr. Speaker, that was introduced in the 
House by myself almost exactly a year ago. 

The purpose of it is to carry out what might be considered 
properly as an order of this House. In the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture in the fiscal year 
1929 there was a provision calling upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture to present to the Congress a plan which would 
enable the Biological Survey to secure control of the preda- 
tory animals and rodents that are causing great damage to 
the livestock, agricultural, and horticultural industries in 
this country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not a part of this work now carried on? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Why the necessity of this bill? Is not 
it a matter of appropriation? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Congress having requested a definite plan 
and the department having in reply proposed a plan for 
the control of predatory animals and rodent 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why is it not a matter to come before 
the House for the Committee on Appropriations on the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill each year? I do not see the 
need of legislation now, committing ourselves to a program 
which it seems to me the department has the authority to 
carry out. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The need is just as it has been for a 
forestry program of the Government. Perhaps there was no 
absolute necessity for some of the forestry bills enacted, but 
the Congress has outlined a definite program for carrying 
out needed forest work. It could possibly have been done 
each year by piecemeal and presented to the Budget and 
taken up through the committees in that way. But when 
Congress adopted the plan and moved forward on a forestry 
program that would accomplish certain definite results we 
followed the program. That is what we are attempting to 
do here. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it mandatory on the House to ap- 
propriate each year for five years? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I would not say that. It would still be 
for the Budget to recommend in accordance with the 
financial situation of.the country, and the subcommittee 
handling the appropriation bill will still hold hearings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? Can the 
gentleman give any assurance that this investigation will 
not terminate in a year? Why is it necessary to have an 
authorization for each year? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I thank the gentleman for asking that 
question because it brings out another need for this legisla- 
tion. In the past, the appropriation has been just about 
enough; for instance, in the case of coyotes, to keep up 
with the natural increase of that predatory animal. But 
the problem is always one calling for solution. Often the 
wolves in an area are largely exterminated, but, because of 
a shortage of funds or lack of appropriation, the area be- 
comes reinfested. 

The Biological Survey has also demonstrated that, if they 
are able to control rodents, they can save hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that otherwise would be lost. 

The adoption of this 10-year program will establish a 
campaign that will not only take care of the natural in- 
crease, as we have done with some of these predatory 
animals in the past, but which will enable us to get control 
of them and make it much less necessary in the future to 
appropriate large sums of money annually. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This provides for the employment of 
persons and means in the District of Columbia. Surely, we 
have not any predatory animals of that kind in the District? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No; but we have the Biological Survey 
situated here. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. This is a unanimous report from the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. May I say a word to my friend from Wis- 
consin, that if we appropriated all that this bill authorizes 
for one year and spent it in the district that I have the 
honor to represent, we would not be able to eradicate the 
coyotes there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Texas is a con- 
sistent believer in State rights. He is not in favor of im- 
posing upon the National Government any burdens that 
should properly be borne by the State. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, the gentleman's State of Texas is 
now appropriating six times as much as the Federal Gov- 
ernment on this particular problem, and practically all of 
the States infested by predatory animals are appropriating 
larger sums of money than the Federal Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman anticipated my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GARNER. Not only six times as much, but what are 
known as wolf clubs, organizations of private individuals 
are common in my State. I happen to have one son who 
is the master of the hounds of a club in my district which 
go out in the dead of night to be ready to eradicate these 
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animals, They spend thousands of dollars undertaking to 
get rid of these animals, and as far as the State of Texas 
is concerned, it is 100 per cent in favor of the passage of 
this measure. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And may I suggest further in that 
connection that Texas has this trouble, that the public 
lands in New Mexico and other places form a breeding 
ground for these coyotes, and the coyotes unfortunately are 

not trained to respect State lines. No matter how much 
work you do, they come in from outside. It has to be a 
national program. 

Mr. LEAVITT. This bill has the approval of the national 
woolgrowers and livestock associations, the National Hor- 
ticultural Society, the American Farm Bureau, and other 
national farm organizations. It applies to the entire 
United States. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. And another thing that ought 
to be mentioned is this: Many of these rodents are carriers 
of disease. The rats are plague carriers, and I think also 
that the coyote carries a fever. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, we have passed 
legislation to-day of almost every character, but at this late 
hour it seems to me the House is called upon to pass a 
measure which could well remain on the calendar. At a 
glance it is doubtful what fitting title should be given to the 
bill, but it certainly can be classed as a destructive measure. 
Its purpose is to destroy—destroy everything in the way of 
wild animals from a mountain lion to a field mouse, 

It is another obnoxious Federal-aid measure, increasing 
the fund for the destruction of wild animals to $1,000,000 a 
year over a period of 10 years. 

I suppose some of its friends will call it an aid to unem- 
ployment, as the final section creates more jobs, even in the 
District of Columbia. The Biological Survey now has an 
efficient organization in the District of Columbia, but this 
extends the right to employ more help. If we continue, 
where will we end. As my friend from Pennsylvania re- 
marks, about 1 in every 12 of our citizens is now on the pay 
roll of either the city, county, State, or Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This bill, as I say, seeks to destroy wild animals but it does 
more. Fur-bearing animals, not destructive in any way, 
are being killed by the thousands due to the fact that they 
eat the poison that is scattered around for the ground 
squirrels, prairie dogs, jack rabbits, pocket gophers, wood- 
chucks, porcupines, field mice, and so forth. 

My city is the largest fur market in the world. St. Louis 
originated as a fur market or fur-trading post. I received 
the following telegram concerning this bill: 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., January 26, 1931. 
JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
Representative from Missouri: 

The members of our association, representing the largest pri- 
mary fur trade in this country, strongly oppose passage of bill 
coming up January 28, appropriating $4,000,000 to Biological Sur- 
vey for predatory-animal control for the reason that thousands of 
harmless and very valuable fur bearers, from which many thousands 
trappers and citizens derive their livelihood, are destroyed an- 
nually by the indiscriminate use of poison which, if supplemented 


by additional funds to carry on this work, will actually threaten 
the very existence of our industry. 


Raw Fur AND Woot ASSOCIATION or Sr. LOUIS, 
Rospert TEMM, President. 
H. L. SCHAEFER, Secretary. 

I notice that Missouri has not been included in this 
appropriation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, the gentleman is in error in that 
respect. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. You are simply handing out 
more money to bait the States. It is done in the nature of 
Federal aid. I am opposed to the principle of Federal aid, 
be it for a good or a bad purpose. I hope the time is not 
far distant when the Congress will discontine all Federal- 
aid programs. I include in that statement the Federal-aid 
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program for good roads. We are running absolutely wild 
with appropriations in the form of Federal aid for the 
States to match. 

In my State we passed a bond issue for $60,000,000 for 
good roads, and before the last $5,000,000 in bonds were sold 
they had redeemed the first $5,000,000. Now they have 
approved a $75,000,000 bond issue and there is a proviso that 
no additional taxes shall accrue because they collect so 
much money from automobile licenses and gas tax that 
they do not have to put on an additional tax. Does that 
look like Federal aid is needed? I know it is futile to argue 
against the passage of this measure, but I rise to enter my 
protest against this and all Federal-aid measures. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, there is no State in the 
Union that has sent in more requests during the last year 
since this bill was introduced in the House for the services 
of the Biological Survey than has the gentleman's own State 
of Missouri. It has made requests for control work in con- 
nection with wolves, coyotes, gophers, rats, and moles. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. In answer to that, let me 
say that my colleague from the Ozarks, Mr. ROWLAND JOHN- 
ston, has been very active in trying to drive wolves out of 
his district. 

Naturally there are some wolves in the Ozarks, also coy- 
otes, gophers, rats, and moles, but the State of Missouri is 
big enough to take care of destroying such pests, and our 
legislature is now in session and will, I feel sure, if the 
situation demands it, provide money—sufficient money—for 
this purpose. 

I note in the report the State has not heretofore matched 
the Federal appropriation. You advise the Members how 
much of this million a year is going into their State in the 
report. Of course, Texas is here in favor of the bill. True, 
Texas appropriated six times the amount the Government 
extended in past years, but the report shows you are going 
to bring up the Federal contribution to within a few thou- 
sand dollars of the amount Texas has been using for this 
purpose. 

The people in distress throughout the country will not 
understand appropriations of this character, especially at 
a time when money is needed to feed and clothe people in 
distress. The bill should be defeated, and I propose to vote 
against it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HASTINGS]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, Oklahoma, like other 
Western States, is deeply interested in this legislation. A 
few days ago my attention was called to the very great dam- 
age done by predatory animals through a very informing 
letter received from a United States judge for the eastern 
district of Oklahoma. He was formerly governor of our 
State and was also chief justice of our State supreme court, 
and is an extensive landholder and familiar with conditions 
in Oklahoma. The hearings show that my State has been 
matching these Federal appropriations. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that I may insert 
as a part of my remarks the letter of Judge R. L. Williams, 
which goes into details with reference to the damage done 
by the predatory animals. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLA. January 8, 1931. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: With reference to House bill 9599 and Senate 
bill 3483, known as the 10-year cooperative predatory animal and 
rodent control bills, I am advised that when this legislation is 
enacted it will bring to the States of Oklahoma and Arkansas 
$50,000 a year for 10 years, which will be expended cooperatively 
with the States for the control of wolves, coyotes, and bobcats, 

In the spring I had some correspondence with you with refer- 
ence to this bill, and at that time I called your attention to 
the importance of passing this legislation. To my personal 
knowledge, there are more wolves, coyotes, and predatory animals 
of that kind in the State of Oklahoma now than within a period 
of 10 or 15 years. In my pasture, which is within 7 miles of 
Durant and adjoins a paved highway and contains only about 
1,200 acres, last spring one of these Federal hunters caught, I 
believe, 11 wolves. He went away and come back in November 
and caught nine wolves in this pasture. Then he moved west 
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about 12 miles near the east line of Johnston County. There are 
also Federal hunters in Johnston, Coal, Hughes, Atoka, McCur- 
tain, Le Flore, and Haskell Counties, and, I believe, one in Sequoyah, 
Cherokee, and Adair that alternates in those counties. There 
should be hunters in Muskogee, Okmulgee, and Okfusgee Coun- 
ties. And there are wolves in Jefferson, Stephens, Grady, Garvin, 
Murray, and Comanche Counties in great numbers, and I am 
advised that there are other counties in the State that are 
infested with wolves. 

These wolves not only prey upon quail, wild turkey, and deer 
when they can find them, but upon account of the scarcity of 
wild game in this State they prey upon pigs, little shoats, young 
calves and domestic fowls of every kind. I know of a farmer in 
Bryan County that wolves have destroyed all his turkeys. These 
predatory animals are becoming a menace to the State and as 
they increase in the timbered sections they will spread out on 
the creeks in the prairie sections. It is doubly important that 
an adequate appropriation be passed so that an effective drive 
can be made against these predatory animals in our State. The 
way it is now to send a hunter in one county when he begins to 
trap these wolves they leave and go to another county where there 
is no trapper, and then when he begins to trap them in that 
county and catches a few, say 8, 10, or 12 of them, they disap- 
pear and go into another county. But where we have hunters 
in each county when they are then driven out of one county into 
another or adjoining county there is a hunter there ready to trap 
them. 


I respectfully urge that you investigate this matter and hope 
that you can see your way clear to not only vote for but also to 
actively support this legislation. 

With regards, I am, sincerely yours, 
- R. L. WILLIAMS, 

Mr. BRIGGS. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the chairman of the committee inform 
the House as to the amount of damage being wrought in this 
country by predatory animals? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The estimate is between twenty and 
thirty million dollars a year and by rodents, such as rats 
and mice, the damage to crops is estimated as high as 
$2,000,000. 

Mr. BRIGGS. So this is a rather small appropriation 
for that rather important work? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is a very small amount, and it is a very 
definite form of farm relief in a very definite way. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. In other words, we are appropriating 
on one side to bring down the surplus and curtail production, 
and in the other branch we are trying to increase it? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Do these predatory ani- 
mals not do to the country just about what the racketeers are 
doing to the big city members, except they are just a differ- 
ent kind of predatory animals? 

Mr. LEAVITT. This applies not only to the western coun- 
try, but in regard to the control of rats it reaches into the 
larger cities. There have been calls on the biological service 
to enter the large cities of the country and take leadership 
in controlling the pests, such as rats. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. If we were reopening and reconsidering the 
question as to whether or not the Federal Government 
wanted to carry on this line of activity we would have a 
question different from what is before us now. The question 
is whether or not we will make such appropriation as will be 
somewhat adequate and effective, as distinguished from the 
one we have had. I know these pests are doing great dam- 
age throughout the territory I have the honor to represent 
and the balance of the State of Texas, and I believe this 
measure is fully justified. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Some of the most important work 
that has been done by any of the departments has been 
done by this division of the Department of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Lravrrr] to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill as amended. 

The question was taken; and in the opinion of the Chair, 
two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. 

STATEMENT BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting a statement 
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. the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? $ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am inserting the statement made by me 
this morning in favor of paying off the soldiers’ adjusted- 
compensation certificates. 

The statement is as follows: 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
will be as brief as possible, and start out by saying, as I have 
said on the floor of the House and elsewhere, that if the veterans 
of the World War ever needed what the Government owes them 
they need it now. 

I will say also that the service men throughout the country 
are in favor of having these certificates paid off. I appeared 
before your committee in 1924 and advocated paying the adjusted- 
service debt in cash at that time. If you remember, a colloquy 
took place between one of the members of the committee and 
myself, during which I quoted Mr. McAdoo, a former Secretary of 
the , as saying that this could be paid at that time for 
approximately $1,400,000,000. 

The that has been adduced before this committee 
and before the Finance Committee of the Senate bear me out in 
that contention. 

I need not tell the committee of the distressed conditions of the 
country. It has not a parallel in all the history of America, and 
for the number of people involved I seriously doubt if it has a 
parallel anywhere in modern times. 

We have the spectacle of bread lines in every city of any size in 

the United States and of extreme suffering in the drought-stricken 
areas. 
We have ex-service men standing in bread lines; men who want 
to work, men who hold these certificates, men who are not only 
appealing for jobs, but they are appealing to their Government 
to pay them what this Government owes them. 

We are in the midst of a great panic. It is a money panic, and 
it is to that phase of the question that I desire to direct my 
feeble remarks this morning. 

In addition to relieving the ex-service men and giving them 
money with which to buy the necessities of life and lift the mort- 
gages that are on their homes, perhaps with which to make another 
crop—those who are engaged in agriculture—this would put money 
into circulation that would stimulate business throughout the 
country; and until money is put into circulation, in my humble 
judgment and judging by the past, there can be no revival of busi- 
ness in this country and the wheels of industry will not begin 
to turn. 

The question that seems to be uppermost in the minds of the 
Congress is, Where are we going to get the money with which to 
make this payment? 

In the first place, I want to call attention to the fact that in 
1930, according to an article which appeared under an Associated 
Press headline this morning, there were loaned in foreign coun- 
tries by American investors $1,085,613,000, as against $705,767,000 
in 1929. The statement goes on to show that while in 1930 
foreign investments were less than the average for 1924 to 1928, 
inclusive, the totals ran far above the average in all other previous 
years. In other words, since 1924 these investors who are now pro- 
testing against paying what we owe these veterans have loaned 
in foreign countries on an average more than a billion dollars a 


year. 

My honest opinion is that some of them are going to wish 
before it is all over that they had loaned some of their money, 
or a great deal more of it, in the United States. 

There are three ways in which this money can be raised. One 
of them would be to float bonds. If these investors in foreign 
securities can invest a billion dollars a year in foreign bonds 
and foreign securities and take that risk, surely we should have 
no trouble in selling bonds of the American Government at this 
time. As I say, one way would be to sell bonds. 

Another would be to raise the income taxes in the higher 
brackets. I know that some men talk with fear and trembling 
when they speak about raising taxes, especially the taxes of the 
rich and powerful. But I, for one, am unwilling to sit silently by 
when I see that the only people who have suffered as a con- 
sequence of the war are the men who were called to the colors 
during that conflict, and if I had my way, I would put the same 
wound stripe on the purses of those who grew rich out of this 
conflict and its aftermath, that we put on the sleeve of the 
veteran who faced the firing line during the war. 

While this country has gone into this unprecedented panic that 
reaches into every community, let me show you what has hap- 
pened to those who have made fortunes during and since the 
World War. May I have permission, Mr. Chairman, to insert two 
tables in the record at this point, for the information of the 
committee and the House, and from which I shall quote as I 
continue with my statement? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the tables referred to will 
be inserted in the record at this point. g 

The tables referred to are as follows: 
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Number of individual returns, calendar years 1914 to 1928, by income classes 
(Source: Statistics of incomes, 1923] 
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ual income classes inde- 


Note.—The returns for 1913 are omitted, as they pertain only to the last 10 months of that year. 


Corporation returns—Distribution of number of returns, net in- 
come, and deficit, by size of net income and deficit for all 
corporations for years 1918 to 1928, inclusive 
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Mr. RANKIN. Let us take the year in which the adjusted-service 
certificate act was passed. I am referring to a publication of the 
Internal Revenue entitled “Statistics of Income, 1928.” 

In the year 1924, the year to which I have just referred, there 
were 75 people in the United States with an income of a million 
dollars a year and over. In 1928, four years later, there were 511 
in that same class. In 1927 there were 290. The number had 
gone from 75 to 290 in three years, and from 1927 to 1928 it went 
from 290 to 511. 

In 1924 there were 242 people in the United States with in- 
comes of from $500,000 to $1,000,000. In 1928 there were 983. 

Let us go back to those in the smaller brackets. We only have 
a record of those who reported income. Take incomes of a 
thousand dollars and under. In 1924 there were 344,876 in that 
class. In 1928 there were 111,123. While those with incomes of 
a million dollars a year were growing in number from 75 in 1924 
to 511 in 1928, increasing approximately sevenfold, those with in- 
comes from a thousand dollars down fell from the number of 
$44,876 to 111,123. 

In other words, there has never been in all the times of written 
history such a concentration of wealth in the hands of the rich 


and powerful now represented by the great bondholders of 
America, as in the last four or five years. 

to the second table which has been put into the 
record—and I hope every member of this committee will read 
these tables. It is the most eloquent and most astounding reve- 
lation from a financial standpoint that has ever been published, 
in my opinion, in this country, with the possible exception of the 
one that they will issue in the next few days. This table shows 
that in 1927 there were 187 corporations with incomes of 
$5,000,000 and over. 

In 1928 there were 229 corporations in the same class. The 
number went from 187 to 229, while those under a thousand dollars 
fell from 70,299 to 68,466 for the same years. 

In 1927, those corporations with an income of from $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000 numbered 855 and in 1928 that same class numbered 

All of the income of all of the corporations 8 that year 
amounted to $10,617,741,157. That is for the year 1928. 

Of that number, and of that total of $10,000,000,000, those cor- 
porations in the bracket of $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 reported a total 
income of $2,119,925,678 and those with incomes of $5,000,000 
and over reported a total of $3,810,359,213. 

In other words, the corporations making from $1,000,000 up 
earned more than all the rest of the corporations of the United 
States combined, during the year 1928. 

These people have their surplus earnings invested in Govern- 
ment bonds. I was glad to hear this country banker this morn- 
ing. If you want to get at the real truth on finances, listen to a 
country banker, and as far as he goes, his aim is extremely accur- 
ate, because he has not learned all the devious ways of hedging 
and camouflaging, alibi-ing facts and figures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Cottier. Mr. Chairman, I ask that my colleague’s time be 
extended. 

Mr. Ranxrn, I should appreciate it if I were given 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the time of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi will be extended in accordance with Mr. 
CoLLIER’s request. 

Mr. RANKIN. He shows that those who hold these bonds are the 
ones who are chiefly opposing this measure—those who hold the 
bonds issued during the war. Buying bonds during the World 
War was compulsory, or as nearly compulsory as it could be made. 
You not only went to the small farmers, the small merchants, the 
small business men, but you went to every man and told him he 
must buy a certain amount of bonds. You even carried that 
further and the boys in the Army drawing $30 a month—and pay- 
ing their laundry bills and other bills that took practically all 
of it—they were even required, under conditions that made it 
tantamount to compulsory, to buy these bonds. 

Nine men out of ten of those small investors never did anything 
but make the first payment and the bonds have drifted into the 
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hands of the people re ted in these columns I have read 
to-day. And to-day what is the result? Four years ago, 1927, the 
necessities of life, the raw materials at least, were selling for more 
than twice what they are to-day, or at least twice what they are 
to-day. The man who holds these bonds is infinitely richer to-day, 
with those bonds in his possession, than he was four or five or 
even three years ago. No wonder he is not willing. He is afraid 
that if you put money into circulation, if you pay this debt off, 
it will depreciate the value of his bonds and he will realize we 
have had a war. 

In 1920 there were $53.01 per capita in circulation in this coun- 
try. That was on October 31, 1920—there were $53.01 per capita 
in circulation. On October 31 of this past year there were $36.42. 
It had dropped down approximately $17 per capita from 1920 to 
1930, which is $4 per capita less than it was one year ago. 

Now, what does that mean? The gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Patman, showed you the other day and here, gentlemen, is where 
your trouble is in this country; right here in this financial situ- 
ation is where the trouble lies in this country. Mr. PaTMAN 
showed, and I think very logically, that the per capita circulation 
of this country was a great deal less than that, because he said 
some of these issues have been outstanding for many, many years 
and a great deal of this money is lost. But there was one factor 
that even he overlooked. Mr. McCauley, president of the Sun 
Life Insurance Co. of Canada, in the most enlightening statement 
I have read on the financial situation, says that the American dol- 
lar is now the standard of value throughout the world. Formerly, 
he said, the standard of value was gold and London was the 
money market; now, he says, New York is the money market and 
the standard is the American dollar. Millions and possibly hun- 
dreds of millions, and possibly a billion or more, dollars of this 
money is in foreign countries, where it is circulating there, and 
it is being used, no doubt, by our large manufacturers who are 
now moving to foreign countries with their factories. So when 
you take in 10 years the circulating medium we have in this 
country and reach out and deduct $17 per capita from every man, 
woman, and child, and when you reached out within the last year 
and took $4 per capita, you simply stripped this country of all its 
surplus money. N 

That is the reason your banks are failing; that is the reason you 
are in the midst of a panic. It is a money panic. And the only 
way to combat it is to put money into circulation. Mr. Mc- 
Cauley—and I quote him, because, as I said, I think he gives the 
most enlightening discussion on this question of any man I have 
ever read—said if the United States Government wouid put 
saps sa a0a in circulation, even, it would break this panic over- 
night. 

Now, let us see how that may be done. We are being crucified 
on a “cross of gold,” as Bryan said; we are being crucified on a 
cross of gold. We have in this country to-day $1,600,000,000 more 
gold than we had in 1920, when we had $17 per capita more 
money in circulation. Whether that is an attempt to get us back 
to an entirely gold standard and retire all other circulating 
mediums, I do not Know; but I do know one thing, that we have 
$17 per capita less money in circulation to-day than we had in 
1920, when we had $1,600,000,000 less gold than we have now. 

I see from the report here there are United States notes out- 
standing of $346,681,016. If you want to know how I would cure 
this situation, my third remedy would be to issue United States 
notes of anywhere from $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000. If you 
issue a billion dollars of United States notes and pay them to 
these men, you will do two things; you will raise the circulating 
medium up to around $45 per capita immediately. Instead of 
having the effect the gentleman from Georgia Mr. Brann] feared, 
it will have exactly the opposite effect. 

Now what will that do? You will see the present deposits in the 
banks to move, This money is going to every nook and 
corner of the United States. Your bread lines will melt away; 
your people throughout the agricultural States will begin to get 
money with which to pay their taxes, to pay their debts; you will 
see the wheels of industry begin to turn, and labor, both 
and unorganized, that are now out of work, will get employment. 
If you would appropriate $2,000,000,000, why, of course, it would 
raise the circulating medium up to around $53 to $54 per capita— 
up to where it was in 1920. 

Here is another thing you will do. To be perfectly frank with 
you, if you issue $1,000,000,000 of Government notes you will save 
$40,000,000 a year interest that would otherwise go to these bond- 
holders who are now protesting against doing measly justice to the 
ex-service men throughout the country. 

And do not misunderstand this: This country is not only in a 
terrible shape but it is in the most dangerous condition it has ever 
ex enced in times of peace. Millions and millions of people in 
the United States this year can not pay the taxes on their homes. 
I know that. I live in a county that made above the average 
cotton crop; but because of this contraction in the currency we 
get nothing for it. And there are millions of people throughout 
the agricultural States and in the cities who can not pay the taxes 
on their homes. Those taxes were fixed when we had a larger 
circulating medium; our debts were contracted on that basis; our 
standard of living, of which there has been so much boast here, as 
compared with the European standards of living, was fixed when 
we had a circulating medium of anywhere from $53 to $54 per 
capita in circulation. And not only that, but our standard of 
wages was fixed, and you men representing industrial sections 
might as well make up your mind now that unless you devise some 
plan to put more money into circulation, your people will never 
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realize the standard of wages you have had in years past and 
you will have the same condition of bread lines in those cities a 
year from now that you have to-day. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of paying these certificates 
off, and I can think of nothing else that can do the country more 
good, as I have said, than for Congress to pass a bill to pay them 
now. I thank the committee. 

The CHamman. In your statement of the number who had 
incomes of $1,000 or less, is it not possible and more than likely 
probable that that number diminished because the people who 
have heretofore only been earning $1,000 passed into the higher 
brackets and earned more than $1,000? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, let us see whether that is so or not; if so, 
have they passed into the higher brackets? 

a 8 = on all along the line. is 

8 $ . Now, suppose they had passed into 
higher brackets. They certainly did not go very high; for of the 
344,000, if that 344,000 have got up into the million-dollar class, 
or any reasonable proportion of them, why your million-dollar 
class would be a great deal higher than it is to-day. 

The CHARMAN. But there are many brackets between the thou- 
sand and the million dollars. 

Mr. RANKIN. The trouble of the business is, though, they went 
the other way and fell out at the lower end of the horn. 

The CHAmManN. Well, that is a guess on your part. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, the chairman asked me for a guess. To show" 
you, here is the answer to your question, Mr. Chairman. Of all 
of them now, in 1924, there were 7,000,000. I would like for every 
member of the committee to hear this; this is very important. 
In 1924, the year I started with, there were 7,369,388 people in all 
the brackets. In 1928, instead of 7,369,000, there were 4,070,000. 
So that proves conclusively—— 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

x RANKIN. That proves conclusively, without any guess- 
work—— 

The CHAmMAN. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes. 

The CHamrman. Will the gentleman yield before he makes any 
further statement? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I am going to finish that statement. That 
proves conclusively they went out at the lower end of the horn 
instead of entering the higher brackets. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the gentleman overlooks the fact that in 
later legislation we excused a very large number from paying taxes 
altogether. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Over 2,000,000. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, those are the ones that went out at the lower 
end of the horn. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. CROWTHER. No; they were taken off the tax roll altogether 
by exemptions. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, you did not excuse any of those gentlemen, 
except partially. Those with incomes from $25,000 up to a million 
all increased; the higher brackets increased and all the lower ones 
diminished. Now let us take this a little further: There was no 
37G When was that change, in 
1926? 

Mr. CHINDELOM, In 1926 we raised the exemption of the head of 
a family from $2,500 to $3,500, effective as of January 1, 1925. 

Mr. RANKIN. In 1927, in all brackets, there were 4,101,547; the 
next year there were 4,070,851, which showed a falling off in the 
entire number; while those with an income of a million dollars or 
over went from 290 to 511, and those with an income of $500,000 
up to $1,000,000, went from 557 to 983. 

Mr. Cutnpstom. That certainly would be so, because the 1926 
act was in effect in 1927. 

Mr. RANKIN. But in 1927 they got that reduction and there were 
4,101,000 of them that year, and the next year, under exactly the 
same law, they only had 4,070,000. 

Mr. Garner. Mr. RANKIN, you have examined, I presume, most 
of the bills that have been introduced in the House touching this 
question and if you have I wish you would tell the committee in 
your opinion which one of the bills deals, as you believe, justly 
with the veteran and the taxpayer of the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. GARNER, of course you understand I have been 
in this legislation so long that my sympathy for the veteran is 
possibly a little abnormal, but I am going to vote for the bill that 
gives him the most money. Understand that. That would be the 
Patman bill. And as the gentleman from Texas himself said the 
other day, if we do pay these men 6 per cent interest from the 
time they were discharged, why it would almost amount to that. 
And another thing: I am not going back to the settlement in 
1924, although we had some men arrogate to themselves the pre- 
rogative of speaking for the ex-service men who did not have any 
more right to speak for them than I did, and not as much. Now 
I want to say that of the 4,500,000 ex-service men, there are ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 of them, above 3,000,000, who have never be- 
longed to any service organization. So I speak for them, too. I 
am not going behind that settlement of 1924, but I want to call 
attention to one thing, that you limited them to 


the Army two years, and the longer a man served 
tely, he got for his service. So, taking all 
sideration, if a bill comes to the floor of the House 
the one giving him the nearest to 100 per cent. 
Now, I realize the Government has to be taken into considera- 
tion. The next bill I think (and the one certainl 
ment can not object to), would be the Garner bill; 
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duced by the gentleman from Texas himself, To those who are 
opposing this legislation on the ground they are representing the 
Government, I want to say I can not see, to save my life, where 
‘they could have any kick on that bill; because that merely gives 
them what the certificates amount to to-day. And there is not 
a bondholder in the United States who can not take his bond 
right to-day and sell it for practically face value and he can take 
the money that he gets for its face value and buy almost twice 
as much with the same money as he could buy two years ago. 
Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Garner. I want to ask you about another phase of it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Before I go any further, let me point out one difi- 
culty that I had not found until the other day. Even the bill of 
the gentleman from Texas only adds interest from the time the 
certificate was issued. 

Mr. Garner. It ought to be the 1st day of January, 1925. 

Mas RANKIN. They ought all at least to bear interest from that 
te. 

Mr. Garner. I think you are right about that. 

Mr. RANKIN. For the reason we have a great many men who 
have never applied for it. We have men in the United States who 
do not know about it. I have applications every day from boys 
-for these certificates. But if you will go back and count this 
interest at 6 per cent, what we have always paid other people, 
why, as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] pointed out, 
it will amount to above 95 per cent of the face value of the cer- 
‘tificates at this time. Now if you should pass the Garner bill, 
certainly you ought to return to them all above the interest the 
bond certificates bear that they have paid on their loans. 

Mr, GARNER. May I ask you about another phase of your stat 
ment, Mr. RaxRIN, in reference to the circulating medium and 
your remedy for it. 

Mr, RANKIN. I gave three remedies. 

Mr. Garner. My impression is that most all obligations of the 
United States that are in a written form, both National, State, 
municipal, and others, have what is known as a gold clause; that 
is, to be paid in gold at a certain standard of weight and value. 
If you issued a billion dollars in Treasury notes, could you compel 
anyone to take those notes in payment of any obligation out- 
standing? 

Mr. RANKIN. In answer to that I desire to say, Mr. Garner, I 
am not willing to accept the statement that they are all payable 
in gold, or the equivalent; but in 1920—I can answer the question 
based on our own experience—in 1920 we had $1,600,000,000 less 
gold than we have to-day and we had a circulating medium of 
$53.01 per capita as against the $36.42 per capita we have now. 
So that is the way it has worked in the past; and to be perfectly 
frank with you, the I O U of this Government of ours is just as 
good as gold. 

Mr. GARNER. But that does not come back and answer my ques- 
tion, I do not think, fairly. You have Government bonds, we will 
say, of about $15,000,000,000 outstanding and it is said by those 
best informed that there are about $14,000,000,000 of State and mu- 
nicipal securities outstanding which the people have voted and on 
which the people must be taxed to pay. Now, those are what you 
call public securities. They are all payable in gold. Now, if you 
had a billion dollars of Treasury certificates and those holding 
these bonds should be tendered this currency and they declined 
to take it, would not that tend to depreciate that currency? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Garner, in reply I desire to say that I have in 
my hand here a $5 bill on which the word “gold” is not men- 
tioned, and I would just as soon have it as any $5 gold piece that 
I can get out of the Treasury Department. 

The CHARMAN. Does the gentleman desire to insert that in the 
record? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, I do not believe I will leave that. The service 
men are getting little enough, and I do not believe I will deposit 
any just now, although I would be glad to do it if the service 
men could get the benefit of it. 

Mr. TrEADWAY. Mr. RANKIN, I was interested in your methods of 
meeting this payment. I understood two of your processes, but 
I did not quite reach the third one. I think you said there were 
three to start with, did you not? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. Treapway. The first was to issue bonds? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. Treapway. The second was raising taxes? 

Mr. RANKIN. In the higher brackets. 

Mr. Treapway. In the higher brackets. 

Mr. RANKIN. Estate tax and income tax, 

Mr. Treapway. Third, you wanted to put money in circulation? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Treapway. I did not understand where the money was to 
come from. 

Mr. RANKIN. I said to issue United States notes. 

Mr. Treapway. To issue notes rather than bonds? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir. You have to-day, I see from this record 
here, Treasury notes outstanding of the issue of 1890. Does any- 
body contend those are gold certificates? They are merely what 
we call greenbacks. You have also, as shown here, United States 
notes of $346,861,016. Now, those are in circulation to-day. Every 
dollar of that, just as much as the $5 bill issued on that basis, is 
just as good as a dollar in gold. 

Mr. Treapway. It is an obligation of the Government just the 
same. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CurnpsLom, Will you let me say something about that right 
there: What gold reserve is there against this $346,000,060? 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Well, the Treasury is reissuing them constantly. 

Mr. RANKIN, Yes; I understand. 4 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does it make any difference—the fact as to 
when they are issued? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois, that 
they were outstanding at a time when we had $1,600,000,000 less 
gold than we have to-day, and we had a circulating medium of 
$17 per capita more, and the American dollar was worth 100 cents. 
ipes greenback [indicating] was worth 100 cents then, just as it 

ow. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. At the present time there are 616,089,088 of 
gold reserve against those 8346, 000,000 of notes. 

Mr. RANKIN. How much against them? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. $156,000,000, and they are carried as a debt of 
the Government, and they are an obligation of the Government or 
redeemable in gold, and the General Treasury of the Government 
is always subject to the payment of them. 

Mr. RANKIN. Right there—you admit you have not enough gold 
to redeem them. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We do not admit that—for the Federal Govern- 
ment must pay them at par over the counter. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly, you do; and the same thing 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But not if you issue them without limit. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not asking you to issue them without limit; 
I am asking you to issue them within a limit. 

Mr. Treapway. In connection with your limit, it would be the 
limit of the amount in the bill, whatever it might be, whether 
$1,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000, I suppose? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Treapway, I do not think in these 
notes, this money, I would go above a point that would raise the 
circulating medium to where it was in 1920. I certainly would 
not go any higher than that, if I went that high. Of course, in 
all these things, we have to be governed by conditions. 

Now, let me say to the gentleman from Texas Mr. Garner], 
while we have this small amount of gold, it is true, against these 
notes 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is nearly one-half. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is nearly one-half, but there was a time when 
we did not have it. And when we did not have it we all had 
work and were getting paid for it, and the country was pros- 
perous. Now, when we do have it, our cities are flooded with 
bread lines. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. When we had plenty of it, we were on a depre- 
ciated basis and did not get up to a specie-payment basis until the 
early eighties. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now listen, I am not talking about back in the 
old days; I am talking about the days you and I can remember 
sufficiently so that we will never forget them. I did not go 
back before 1920, and there was not a time from 1920 to the 
present time that every dollar of greenback Government notes 
was not worth 100 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. About 200,000,000 of them were not specifically 

Mr. RANKIN. All right. The gentleman from Illinois has helped 
my case, instead of hurting it. I leave that to any reasonable 
man or woman in America—and I know he is trying to help 
the case. 

Mr. Treapwar. Now, I would like to get a little more details on 
these various methods, Mr. RANKIN. What kind of bonds would 
you recommend issuing? 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not say bonds. 

Mr. Treapwar. That was exactly what you did say. Your first 
method of payment was by bonds. 

Mr. RANKIN, Oh, my first method of payment was by bonds. 

Mr. Treapway. I am going back to the first two propositions. 
What kind of bonds? 

Mr. RANKIN. The same kind of bonds we have always issued to 
raise money. 

Mr. Treapway. Long-time bonds or short-term bonds—60 days, 
90 days, or what? 

Mr. RANKIN. I rather think long-time bonds. I would think 
20-year bonds; that is my offhand opinion. 

Mr. Treapway. What in your judgment would be the rate of 
interest those bonds would have to carry to sell at par? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, I think you would have no trouble in selling 
4% or possibly 5 per cent bonds at par to-day, with all the other 
securities in the condition they are. 

Mr. Treapway. You might have to go as high as 5 per cent? 

Mr. Ranxin. No; I did not mean 5; I meant to go the other 
way; 4 or 4½ is what I intended to say. 

Mr. Treapway. Four or four and a half? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. Treapway. What, in your opinion, would be the effect of is- 
suing anywhere from $1,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000 of those bonds 
on the present outstanding securities, both of the Government 
and of the industries of the country? 

Mr. RANKIN. The principal loss, Mr. Treapway, that they would 
cause is that the outstanding Government bonds would slightly 
depreciate in value for the present time. As to the industrial 
bonds, I do not see how they could get much worse than they 
are right now. Nobody wants them, because the industry against 
which these bonds are issued invariably is not running at all or 
running only half time and admittedly making nothing. I this 
money were put into circulation, why these industries would 
prababiy go to operating and their bonds would be worth a great 
deal more than they are to-day. 
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Mr. Treapway. We have had some testimony as to the amount 
borrowing $1,000,000,000 would depreciate other securities, as I 
say, both Government and industrial securities, running anywhere 
from three to six or seven billions. That is three times as much 
as the face of the new loan. - 

Mr. RANXIN. Oh, well 

Mr. Treapway. What is your view of that? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, well, there is no limit to some men’s exaggera- 
tions when they go to giving testimony in their own behalf, and 
I think those figures are all out of reason. 

Mr. Treapway. You admit it will depreciate these securities? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think possibly it would depreciate the Govern- 
ment securities at the present time. 

Mr. Treapwar. Now, let me ask you about your second method. 

Mr. RANKIN (continuing). But I will leave it to this record that 
those large holders of Government securities are much wealthier 
to-day than they were before the war broke out and that their 
fortunes have largely grown out of the war; and they ought not 
to kick at having to feel at this time a little disadvantage in 
order to help pull the country out of this depression and to put 
the ex-service men on their feet. 

Mr. Treapwar. Of course, some of those remarks would bear 
investigation and proof, rather than accepting them at face value 
as stated by you. But let me pass that over 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not questioning the statement of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts Mr. Treapway], but I am questioning 
the testimony of the men who made those exaggerated statements 
about the effect of this bond issue on outstanding bonds. They 
would have to pile the proof quite high before me to substantiate 
their statements. 

Mr. Treapway. Let me ask you in reference to your second pro- 

, namely, to raise the income taxes in the higher brackets. 
How high would you go and where would you begin? 

Mr. RANKIN, Well, of course, that is for the Committee on Ways 
and Means. I was opposed to the last reductions; and in this day 
and time, when the men who served during the war and were 
wrung loose from their business, who are now down and out, when 
you are going through a panic the like of which the country has 
never seen before, and have been going through the last year or 
year and a half, for that matter, when those with incomes of over 
$1,000,000 have practically doubled in the United States, and those 
with incomes of $500,000 to $1,000,000 have gone from 557 to 983— 
when it comes to raising the income tax on those people in the 
higher brackets, I would be pretty liberal. 

Mr. Treapway. Pretty liberal in raising them? 

Mr. RANKIN. Pretty liberal in raising them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Treapway. I think that is quite likely. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Treapway. Of course, that is the popular view. Have you 
ever known a time when the reduction of taxes met with oppo- 
sition? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Treapway. Have you? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I have known the time when some reductions 
of taxes on some people met with opposition. The trouble of the 
business is, Mr. TAEADWAT 

Mr. Treapway. Let us see if we can agree on this: Is it not a 
fact that the reductions recommended by this committee ever 
since the war, as the committee has done consistently, have in the 
main been satisfactory to the American people? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. TrEapway. You do not agree with me on that? 

Mr. RANKIN. No, sir; I do not. Another thing, if you had passed 
the one some of you wanted to put over here instead of Mr. 
Garner's plan in 1924, I believe it was, it would have been more 
unsatisfactory to the great masses of the American people. 

Now let me suggest right there in that connection, you are hit- 

ting at the problem. The opposition to all this legislation for 
paying these adjusted-service certificates is coming from the people 
in those higher income brackets. 

Mr. Treapwayr. I can not agree with that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know you can not, and I did not expect you to. 
That is my version of it and what the country thinks. 

Mr. Treapway. Let me ask you one other question, although I 
think perhaps we are so far apart probably it will be a waste of 
the time of both of us 

Mr. Rankin. I do not hope to convert the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. TrEapway. You made something of a reference to these large 
incomes being corporate incomes. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I showed what the large corporate incomes 
were, 

Mr. Treapway. I know. Now, what, in your judgment, do the 
large corporations consist of? 

Mr. Ranxrn. I am just showing here what they consist of. 

Mr. Treapway. I am not asking about the incomes. Let us, as 
an illustration, take the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
probably one of the biggest corporations, is.it not? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know; I will leave that to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Treapway. Of course, we can find the statistics, but I am 
Sige referring to that as a large company. Have you any idea as 

the number of stockholders of that company? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; but I know this, that large corporations have 
attempted to scatter a small amount of stock for its political 

effect in the last few years. 
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Mr. Treapwary. If I am not mistaken, I think the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. have something in the neighborhood 
of 600,000 stockholders. So it seems to me, when you make this 
argument and attack the corporations as a good place to reach 
after a new source of revenue and a form of confiscation, that you 
are getting right back to the people themselves. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would prefer, of course, Mr. Treapway, to raise 
the taxes on the individual incomes in the higher brackets, be- 
cause they represent the individuals. But I was calling attention 
to the fact in this precipitate concentration of wealth that the 
corporations with more than a million dollars income made more 
income than all of the rest of the corporations in America put 
together who are required to make report. 

Mr. TrEapway. Do you not recall, Mr. Raxxrx, that the last 
effort to reduce income taxes was largely almed at reducing the 
taxes of these corporations in order to put money into circulation? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, I know that argument was made. 

Mr. Treapway. But you are taking the reverse of that now; 
you want to raise the corporate taxes and take money out of 
circulation? 

Mr. RANKIN. As I said, I merely called attention to show the pre- 
cipitate concentration of the wealth of this country in the last: 
four or five years. If I were going to raise taxes, I would first, of 
course, prefer to raise them on those men with enormous in- 
comes—those individuals with enormous incomes. 

Mr. Treapwar. And you say you would be liberal in the rates 
that you would raise them to. Undoubtedly, you would avoid con- 
fiscation? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; you would not have to confiscate, Mr. TREAD- 
way. When you began and scaled your rates up, when you got up 
to where a man had an income of a million dollars and you left 
him with a million dollars, it would not be confiscation, no mat- 
ter how you ran your rates up from there on, provided you did not 
take all the surplus. But so long as this country is in this condi- 
tion, so long as these ex-service men are filling the bread lines of 
this country and begging the Government for what it owes them, 
k Letters not scruple at raising the income taxes in the higher 

rackets. 

Mr. Estep. Mr. RANKIN, I have asked this maybe several times 
before and I would like to know what your opinion on it is; I 
understand the movement to give the soldiers their money at the. 
present time is based upon the fact of the situation in the coun- 
try and need of the soldiers; is that right? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well; that is a part of it; yes. They have been, 
asking for this money, Mr. Estep, all the time. 

Mr. Estep. But there has never been any concerted movement. 
Although a bill was put in in 1929, in May, no action was taken 
on it, so that the real reason, probably, that all of these witnesses 
favor the legislation has been on the basis of the present period 
of depression and the soldiers were out of employment and need 
help. Is that right? 

Mr. RANKIN. That accentuates the matter considerably. 

Mr. Estep. Now, there were 4,500,000 soldiers and, if General 
Hine's figures were right, approximately 250,000 of those men are 
out of employment, or one-eighteenth of the total number of men 
that were in the service. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, now, Mr. Estep, of course you do not attempt 
to commit me to General Hines's figures? 7 

Mr. Ester. Have you any other figures? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; we have taken no census, unfortunately. We 
tried to get a census of the unemployment and did not get it. 

Mr. Estep. Have you ever asked the Census Bureau to see if 
er have any figures? That is where General Hines got his 

gures. 

Mr. RANKIN. That may be, but even those census I can 
show really do not reflect the real picture. Now, for instance, 
let me—— ~ 

Mr. Ester. You protested those figures about 1920. I heard 
you make a speech on several occasions in which you protested 
the figures of 1920, so apparently you would not agree with the 
Census Bureau in any event. 

Mr. RANKIN. It becomes necessary, in localities in the interior, 
to take the unemployment census on a certain day, and all at 
once they start to employ men for a few days and then they come 
and take the census there and show very light unemployment. 
That is not the real picture. 

Mr. Estep. There is no question but what the figures indicate 
that there are 5,000,000 people out of employment? 

Mr. RANKIN. The last figures we have are 5,000,000. 

Mr. Estep. Now there are 250,000 soldiers, according to General 
Hines, which makes one-eighteenth of the total number of service 
men; therefore, there must be 4,750,000 people, approximately, out 
of employment of the balance of the working population of the 
United States. What that working population is, whether it is 
30,000,000—if it is 30,000,000 at least 25,000,000 of nonservice peo- 
ple would be in employment. Therefore, there is one-sixth of all 
those people out of employment. Now I am asking you this: Do 
you not think, then, being in the service under those conditions 
has tended to give those hundreds of thousands of ex-service 
men employment, where the average person not in employment 
is forced to be out of employment? 

Mr. RANKIN. Why, Mr. Estep, those figures could not be accu- 
rate, for the simple reason that the ex-service men now are, on an 
average, 39 years old. They are at the height of their 
capacity and, necessarily, if men are thrown out of employment, 
those are the men who have employment and, necessarily, there 
would be more of those men who were employed thrown out as 
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the result of this depression. And I do not think his figures can 
be accurate at all. 

Mr. Ester. But assuming General Hines is right and there are 
only 250,000 service men out of employment, then you would not 
ask that a debt of $3,500,000,000 would be incurred to take care of 
250,000 men, as your reason for asking it? 
am glad you mentioned that, Mr, Ester, because 
many talk about increasing the national debt. 
already a debt; you do not increase the national debt one 
dollar; it is already a debt. 

Mr. Estep. But not matured, and there is a great difference 
between a debt that is matured and one that has more years to 
run. z 
Mr. RANKIN. Of course if you paid in full there would be some 
extra; but the bill that the gentleman from Texas introduced 
does not increase the debt of the Government at 12 
ms 


these soldiers who are out of employment, counting the soldier 
himself. 

Mr. RANKIN. And that does not at all count the farming element 
of the service men who contemplate making a crop if they can get 
anything to make it on. 

Mr. Frear. I want to ask you another question. The question 
asked the last witness was what relief he would give to those men; 
what proposition he would offer. He holds Government bonds and 
he did not want to see those reduced in value and we all sym- 
pathize with that. He suggested loan. General Hines said he 
would suggest getting them employment, but he is unable to do 
it. What is your idea about it; would that relieve the situation— 
to get more loans? 

Mr. RANKIN. It would not. 

Mr. Frear. Why? 

Mr. RANKIN. In the first place, here you have taken the veter- 
an’s money and you are paying him 4 per cent and loaning him his 
own money at 6 or 7 per cent, whereas at the same time you loan 
this Iowa bank at 3 per cent through the Federal Reserve Board, 
according to the testimony of the banker himself. In other words, 
the veteran's interest c are eating up his certificate. Now, 
if you are going to loan him at all, Mr. Frear, and I am not ques- 
tioning the interest of you gentlemen, any of you, in these veter- 
ans, but if you are going to loan him at all, you certainly ought 
to give him as low a rate of interest as these certificates bear, and 
also you ought then to go high enough to give him enough money 
to relieve the situation. You can not do it by loaning him 20 or 
25 per cent of it. 

Mr. Frear. And what interest has he been paying in the past? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, I heard one ex-service man standing right 
here say he had been paying 7 per cent, and some of them have 
been paying 7 per cent interest. Another thing I think is an out- 
rage, they are paying more in some sections of the country than 
they are in others. To be perfectly frank with you, in the sec- 
tions of the country where they need it the most they are having 
to pay the highest rate of interest. 3 

Mr. CROWTHER, Mr. RANKIN, you painted a word picture here of 
present distress and future disaster that is almost appalling, I 
think you will find when you come to read over your statement, 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with you. 

Mr. CROWTHER. During the course of your remarks you spoke 
of the men presenting this before the committee in 1924 as hav- 
ing had no more right to speak for the ex-service men than you 
did 


Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. That includes John R. Quinn, national com- 
mander of the American Legion; John Thomas Taylor, vice chair- 
man national legislative committee of the American Legion; How- 
ard R. Hooper, national commander, Mutual Union of World War 
Veterans and Soldiers of American Wars; Edwin S. Bettelheim, 
chairman of the national legislative committee, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, and Brig. Gen. Lloyd M. Brett, com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. ‘ 

Mr. RANKIN. They all appeared. 

Mr. CROWTHER. They all appeared in behalf of the bill. Now 

do you mean to say they had no more right to speak for the 
ex-service men than you did? 

Mr. Ranxrn. I say that those men had no more right to speak 
for the ex-service men than the ex-service men in the House and 
Senate had, for the simple reason that the ex-service men in the 
House and Senate represent not only the men who belong to these 
organizations, but they also represent the other three-fourths 
who have never belonged to any veterans’ organization in their 

- lives. 

Mr. CrowTHER. But these men were accredited representatives, 
who came here as the representatives of these organizations, of 
which you might not have been a member at all. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, I came here also at that time representing the 

and unorganized, and asked the committee to pay this 
compensation in money at that time. 
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Mr. CrowrHer. By what authority did you represent any large 
group of veterans? 

Mr. RANKIN. I represented a district down in Mississippi that 
furnished our quota to the service, and I get letters from men in 
the organization and out of it. 

Mr. CROWTHER. As a matter of fact, you just represented your- 
self, did you not. 

Mr, RANKIN. No; I did not. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The opinions offered were yours? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, I will say this, Mr. CROWTHER: If you think 
these opinions I am expressing to-day are my own opinions, I chal- 
lenge any member of this committee to take a vote of the ex- 
service men in his district, and if they don’t sustain me 10 to 1 
I will come and revise my remarks. I will say another thing: 
The men in the American Legion agree with me 10 to 1, in every 
section of the United States; and if any of you doubt that, just 
take a referendum vote of the American Legion posts. 

Mr. CrowrHer. I just wanted to have you on record as declaring 
these accredited representatives of these immense organizations 
= no more right to appear here for the ex-service men than you 

Mr. RANKIN. I said some of them did not. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Which ones? Do you think Mr. John R. Quinn 
lees a eh to be here—the national commander of the American 

on 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, Quinn was simply coming here and saying 
what the national organization had said. 

3 5 rae Did Mr. John Thomas Taylor have any right to 
ere 

Mr. RANKIN. Why was he here, if they already had a representa- 
tive here? 

Mr. CrowrHER. How about Mr. Howard R. Hooper, national 
commander of the World War Veterans and Soldiers of American 
Wars? 

Mr. RANKIN. Those men, some of them at least, the men you 
mentioned there, originally were not in favor of paying any ad- 
justed compensation at all; but they finally came around, after 
the sentiment had become so strong among the service men of 
the country and the members of their organizations, and that 
is what is happening to-day. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Now what authority have you for the statement 
there are over a billion dollars of American money in circulation 
in Europe, that you think has depreciated the per capita holdings 
in this country? 

Mr. RANKIN. I said there was a great deal of American money, 
no doubt, in foreign countries and possibly it ran as high as a 
billion dollars. I do not say it is, but I would not be at all sur- 
prised. But I did not make the direct statement, and the gen- 
tleman knows I did not. 

Mr. CROWTHER. That is all right, if you did not make it; that is 
all I want to know. 

Mr. RANKIN. I said that probably a billion dollars of American 
money was in foreign countries. 

Mr. CROWTHER. What do you think of your proposition in 1924 
about this? Do you remember what you proposed in 1924? 

Mr. Ra NEIN. I proposed to pay in cash. 

Mr. CROWTHER. By what method? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think I was asked the question by another Mem- 
ber from New York, and I suggested floating bonds. 

Mr. CROWTHER. You said: 

“If he were to ask me how to raise tnis money I would say that 
I would make this proposition, that I would issue 50-year bonds 
against the interest upon the foreign debt.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I made that statement. 

Mr. CROWTHER. You do not suggest that method at this time? 

Mr. RANEIN. I would suggest this, gentlemen, about the foreign 
debt: We have extended payment of what the Allies owe us over a 
period of 62 years and we are paying our own debt at a rate that. 
will liquidate it in 15 or 20 years. When we do, those foreign 
countries will then begin to clamor for us to cancel their debt to 
us and will be backed up by the same international bankers and 
the same bondholders that are fighting us on this proposition. 
And, if I had my way, if necessary, I would fund the present 
bonded indebtedness of the United States to correspond, to be paid 
I think, now, or 58 years—to correspond with the 
length of time those foreign debts to us become due, and let them 
become liquidated at the same time, and that would save us pay- 
ing $500,000,000, I will say, or possibly more, a year, and maybe up 
to $1,000,000,000 a year, that could be used to take care of this 
debt to the service men. 

Mr. DovucHTon. Mr. RANKIN, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. CROWTHER] referred to the appalling picture you had painted 
of the present economic conditions. I want to ask you if you 
read the speech of President Hoover to the national bankers’ con- 
vention in Cleveland last fall, when he referred to the present 
conditions as “economic pestilences,” which is something that is 
both deadly and devastating? I think that is worse than you 

ted. 
Pee RANKIN. I have-not read that speech. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman boldly advocates extending the 
debt for a period of over 62 years, instead of 25 years, which is 
our period. 

Mr. RANKIN. I said over the same period as the foreign debt. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is years. Does the gentleman advocate 
financing the next war by the pay-as-you-go plan? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I just ask you for an answer Yes” or No.“ 
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Mr. RANKIN. I will answer, as the gentleman asks the question, 
in my own way. The best insurance you can have against an- 
other war is proper treatment of those who fought the last one. 

Mr. RaMsEYER. Oh, no; that is not the question at all. Another 
thing I want to call to your attention and to the committee is 
that the men who advocate paying for the next war by the pay- 
as-you-go plan, are certainly taking an inconsistent attitude when 
they claim this generation can not pay for its war debt and 
should not pay for its war debt. 

Mr. Ranxin. They tell us they were fighting this war for future 
generations. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Then why have you advocated the pay-as-you-go 
plan for fighting future wars? 

Mr. RANKIN. They tell us they were fighting this war for future 
generations and I am in favor of letting future generations help 
to pay for it and let us Americans get some benefit of our taxes 
while we are here. 

Mr. RaMsEYeER. Then you would abandon the pay-as-you-go plan 
for any war? 

Mr. RanxKIN. If you mean abandon it for future wars 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Oh, no. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am going to answer the gentleman from Iowa by 
saying if you had adopted the pay-as-you-go plan, Mr. RAMSEYER, 
you would not have to-day all these income taxpayers in the 
higher brackets. 

Mr. RaMSEyER. Certainly, and I have advocated it, am committed 
to it, and I have not abandoned that policy and am not going to 
abandon that policy just because these big bondholders want to 
spread this war debt over on to the next generation. 

Mr. RANKIN. And if they know you are gotng to make them pay 
as you go the next time, you won't have another war. I am in 
favor of making them help pay for the last war. 

Mr. Frear. You understand this year we are appropriating 
$1,000,000,000 for the military and naval expenses of this Govern- 
ment, together with this new naval program. The amount of 
money that is required here is no larger than that amount. 
Would it be a proper thing to try and care for the service men 
who are in need at this time, in view of the fact? 

Mr. RANKIN. So far as that is concerned, Mr. Frear, I will not 
go into that, but we could curtail some of the activities of this 
Government and save enough money to help take care of these 

men if we would do it. 

Mr. Frear. Possibly before the war preparations? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, sir; in the preparations for this next war. 

The CHAIRMAN. We thank you for the information you have 
given the committee. 


POINT OF NO QUORUM 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve it. 

The SPEAKER. I think the gentleman from Nebraska 
_ (Mr, Summons] asked the Chair to recognize him to return 
to a bill that had been passed earlier during the afternoon. 


PAVING OF ROADWAYS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to the bill (H. R. 14049) to provide for special 
assessments for the paving of roadways and the laying of 
curbs and gutters, which was temporarily passed during the 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 901, H. R. 
14049, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIMMONS]? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I have 
gone over this bill quite carefully, and as I read the bill 
there is no provision of reassessment of the property in 
those cases where assessments have been declared illegal. 
Will the gentleman point out where there is any provision 
in the bill to provide for that contingency? There are a 
great many instances where property owners have been re- 
lieved of their assessments under the Borland Act because 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia has decided 
that the law was unconstitutional as far as it applied to 
them. There are a number of other property owners who 
have paid their taxes. It seems only fair that there should 
be some provision in this bill which would enable the com- 
misisoners to reassess those pieces of property where they 
have so far been relieved of their rightful payment because 
they took advantage of some unconstitutional provision of 
the Borland law. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. If permission is given for consideration 
of the bill, I expect to offer at the proper place an amend- 
ment prepared by the corporation counsel that would set 
aside assessments that have been made during the last three 
years that are questioned under existing law, and provide 
for reassessment of those, under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the House 
whether there are instances where prior to three years 
there had been assessments set aside under the Borland Act? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There probably are some, but those 
would be subject to the statute of limitations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, whether they are subject to the 
statute of limitations or not, I remember in the State of 
Wisconsin, where assessments had been set aside by rea- 
son of technicalities, legislation has subsequently provided 
that they should be reassessed according to the later legis- 
lation in consonance with legal practice. I do not believe 
anybody should escape proper taxation under the provisions 
of this act. I do not think the provision should be limited 
to three years. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish the gentleman would withhold 
his demand, because we are getting along very nicely. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the gentleman wants to ask for in- 
formation I will withdraw it, but not if he wants to make 
a speech. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am asking for information. 

Mr. MICHENER. I withdraw it if the gentleman wants 
to ask a question for information, but not if he wants to 
make a speech. > 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman stated that he had an 
amendment to offer limiting it to three years and I am 
seeking information as to why it should be limited to that 
time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In my judgment it should apply as far 
as it can; and the amendment was drafted with the thought 
that it would catch practically all of these cases and come 
within the statutory provisions regarding limitations.. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The reason I asked to have this bill 
held up was because there seemed to be an inconsistent pro- 
vision in section 5. Section 5 provides: 

No property on which a legal assessment has been levied and 
paid for paving or repaving, curbing, or curbing and guttering, on 
the roadway of any street, avenue, or road, shall be liable for any 
further assessment hereunder on account of the replacement of 
such pavement, curbing, or curbing and guttering. 

Section 1 provides for the assessment of paving or repav- 
ing, and, as I understand it, the intent of the bill is that 
once an abutting owner has been assessed for the original 
pavement that relieves him of further assessment on re- 
paving. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. The word “repaving” is there _ 
solely because in some of the development areas paving that 
was poor and not up to the city’s specifications has been put 
in, and the repaving of that will be assessed to them. Where 
the assessment has been paid, and then when it is necessary 
to rebuild that pavement, it will not be assessed again. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The poor paving which the gentleman 
describes is paving that was put down by the owners them- 
selves and not by the District, and they were not assessed 
for it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They have never paid any assessment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objec- 
tion to making it six years instead of three years? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I fear that would jeopardize the validity 
of the whole bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Congress has authority to reassess when 
persons have received improvements for which they have 
not paid. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is a question about that, and I 
would rather not do it. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I do not want any property owners to 
escape the just payment of taxes because they resorted to 
the courts and availed themselves of a technical objection 
on constitutional grounds to the law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The reason for hastening this legisla- 
tion is in order to prevent that thing happening on a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of assessments. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the limitation of three years 
is carried on account of notice to subsequent purchasers, 
and you can not have too long a period there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter, whenever under the appro- 
priations made by Congress, the roadway of any street, avenue, or 
road in the District of Columbia is paved or repaved with sheet 
asphalt, asphalt block, asphaltic or bituminous concrete (except 

netration macadam), cement concrete, granite block, vitrified 

ck, or other form of permanent pavement, one-half of the total 
cost thereof shall be charged against and become a lien upon the 
abutting property, and assessments therefor shall be levied pro 
rata according to the linear frontage of said property on the street, 
avenue, or road, or portion thereof, upon the roadway of which 
said new pavement or repaving is laid: Provided, however, That 
when such new pavement or repaving is laid solely on one side of 
the center line of such roadway, the one-half cost thereof shall be 
assessed, as herein provided, against the property abutting the side 
of the street, avenue, or road, or portion thereof, so improved. 

Src, 2. For the purposes of computing the assessments under 
this act, the term “roadway” shall be construed to include the 
gutters and curbings: Provided, however, That where any perma- 
nent and new construction of curb, or curb and gutter, is laid, and 
the roadway of the street is not paved or repaved, or is not paved 
or repaved with a pavement of the character specified in section 1 
hereof, the half cost of such curb, or curb and gutter, shall be 
pecan gy against the abutting property in the manner provided 
herein. , 


Sec. 3. There shall be excepted from such assessments the cost 
of paving the roadway in excess of 40 feet in width where the 
new pavement or repaving is laid on both sides of the center line 
of such roadway; the cost of paving the roadway in excess of 20 
feet in width where the new pavement or repaving is laid solely 
on one side of the center line of such roadway; the cost of paving 
the roadway space included within the intersection of streets, 
avenues, and roads, as said intersections are limited by lines 
normally projected from the building lines of the street, avenue, 
or road being improved at its point of intersection with the 
building lines of the intersecting streets, avenues, or roads and 
also the cost of paving or repaving the space within such roadways 
for which street-railway companies are responsible under their 
charters or under law, on streets, avenues, or roads where such 
railways have been or shall be constructed. 

Sec. 4. The maximum linear front foot assessment levied here- 
under shall not exceed $3.50 per linear front foot. The total assess- 
ment levied hereunder against ay. abutting property shall not ex- 
ceed the number of square feet of area of said property multiplied 
by one-tenth of 1 per cent of the assessment per linear front foot, 
and shall not exceed 20 per cent of the value of the said abutting 
property, exclusive of improvements thereon, as assessed for the 
purpose of taxation at the time of the paving or repairing of the 
street, avenue, or road for which said assessment is levied. In 
computing assessments hereunder against unsubdivided land by 
the square foot or according to the assessed valuation there shall 
be excluded from the computation land lying back more than 100 
feet from the street, avenue, or road being improved where the 
depth is even; where the depth is uneven, the average depth 
shall be taken in computation, but not to exceed 100 feet. 

Ssc. 5. No property on which a legal assessment has been levied 
and paid for paving or repaving, curbing or curbing and guttering 
on the roadway of any street, avenue, or road shall be liable for 
any further assessment hereunder on account of the replacement 
of such pavement, curbing, or curbing and guttering. 

Sec. 6. No assessments shall be levied for repaving where the 
original pavement was laid at the whole cost of the owner or 
owners of the abutting property if the said original pavement 
was constructed under a permit issued by the District of Columbia 
and under the supervision and direction of an authorized engi- 
neer and inspector of the highway department of said District, in 
strict accordance with the then current specifications and design 
for pavements of the type for which permit was issued: Provided, 
That where curb, or curb and gutter, or a part of the roadway 
has or have been paved under proper permit, subject to engineer- 
ing and inspection as above stated, the assessment for paving 
other parts of the roadway, placing curb, or curb and gutter, when 
the same is done at public expense, shall be made against prop- 
erty abutting on the highway, as provided herein, credit being 
given in such assessment for the half cost of the pavement laid by 
the owner under permit as above, estimated on the basis of the 
contract rates for such work at the date of the performance of the 
assessable work, so that the total cost to the owner for such im- 
provements shall not exceed the amount of assessments which 
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would have been made hereunder had the improvements been all 
made at public X 

Sec. 7. No assessment shall be levied for the cost of resurfacing 
asphalt pavements by the heater method—stripping the surface 
from a rigid type base, and replacing surface thereon—or covering 
an existing hard surface or macadam pavement or base with 
bituminous material: Provided, That where an entire pavement is 
removed and replaced with a pavement of the character specified 
in section 1 hereof, the cost of the latter pavement shall be 
assessed as provided herein, if no previous legal assessment has 
been levied and paid therefor. 

Sec. 8. When any property abuts two or more streets, avenues, 
or roads, the assessments against said property levied hereunder 
shall not exceed in the aggregate, together with any legal assess- 
ments heretofore levied and paid for the paving, curbing, or 
curbing and guttering of or on said streets, avenues, or roads 314 
cents per square foot of area of said property, or 20 per cent of 
the value of said property, exclusive of improvements thereon, as 
assessed for purposes of taxation at the time of the paving or 
repaving, curbing, or curbing and guttering for which the assess- 
ment is levied. 

Src. 9. The assessments provided for herein shall be made and 
collected as provided in the act of Congress approved August 7, 
1894, relating to alleys and sidewalks: Provided, That the adver- 
tisement by publication of the intention of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to perform the werk and the formal 
hearing in respect thereto required by law as to alley and side- 
walk improvements shall not be required as to roadway, curbing, 
and gutter improvements. 

Sec. 10. Any property owner, aggrieved by any assessment levied 
hereunder, may, within 60 days after service of notice of such 
assessment, file with the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia a protest in writing against such assessment, accompanied by 
affidavits if he so desires, and if said commissioners find that the 
property of such owner so protesting is not benefited by the 
improvement for which said assessment is levied, or is benefited 
less than the amount of such assessment, or is unequally or 
inequitably assessed with relation to other property abutting such 
improvement, said commissioners shall abate, reduce, or adjust 
such assessment in accordance with such finding. In computing 
the 60 days provided in the said act of Congress approved August 
7, 1894, within which such assessment may be paid without inter- 
est, there shall be excluded therefrom the time between the date 
of the filing of any such protest and the date of action thereon 
by the commissioners, 

Src. 11. All laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act are hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 3, line 16, strike out “ one-tenth of.” 

Page 3, line 17, strike out the words “assessment per” and in 
the same line, after the word “foot,” insert the word “ assess- 
ment.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: J 


Page 6, strike out all of section 9, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“ Sec. 9. The assessments provided for herein shall be made and 
collected as provided in the act of Congress approved August 7, 
1894, relating to alleys and sidewalks, as amended hereby. The 
rate of interest to be charged upon any assessment levied under 
said act relating to alleys and sidewalks, or any installment 
thereof, is reduced hereby from 8 per cent per annum to 6 per 
cent per annum: Provided, however, That any installment of 
any such assessment not paid within the time provided in said 
act shall thereafter bear interest at the rate of 12 per cent per 
annum: And provided further, That the advertisement by pub- 
lication of the intention of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to perform the work and the formal hearing in 
thereto required by law as to alley and sidewalk improvements 
shall not be required as to roadway, curbing, and gutter improve- 
ments.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Summons: Page 7, strike out section 
11 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 11. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby directed to cancel all assessments for improvements com- 
pleted within three years prior to the date of the approval of this 
act, levied under the authority of the acts of July 21, 1914 (38 
Stat. 524), and September 1, 1916 (39 Stat. 716), relating to 
assessments for the paving of streets, avenues, and roads, or under 
the act of August 7, 1894 (28 Stat. 250), relating to assessments 
for laying curbs; and the commissioners are further directed 
to reassess the cost of such improvements against the abutting 
property in accordance with the provisions of this act, which 
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assessments shall become a lien upon abutting property and be 
collected in the manner provided herein. Where assessments 
for such improvements have been paid in whole or in part, the 
commissioners shall refund, within the limits of appropriations 
by Congress therefor, to the persons paying the same, the excess, 
if any, of such payments over the amounts of the reassessments 
levied hereunder. 

“ Sec, 12. Should any section or provision of this act be decided 
by the courts to be unconstitutional or invalid, the validity of 
the act as a whole or of any part thereof, other than the part 
decided to be unconstitutional, shall not be affected.” 

Change present section 11 to section 13. 

The amendment was agreed to. j 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

GOVERNORS ISLAND, MASS. 


Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 14043) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lease Governors Island, Mass., to the city of Boston, Mass., 
and for other purposes, No. 933, on to-day’s Consent 
Calendar. j 

In support of this being an emergency measure I will 
state that this is a part of a program of the present mayor 
of Boston to relieve the unemployment situation in that 
city, and the passage of the bill will mean an expenditure 
by Boston of $1,250,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On Governors Island? 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Yes; on Governors 
Island; in extending the present airport of the city of 
Boston. It will give employment to between 500 and 1,000 
men for a period of six months or a year. In that respect I 
submit that it is an emergency measure and the passage of 
it will give the relief that I have referred to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Tirtson). Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I reserve the right to 
object. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope the gentleman will not object. 
This is a small island in Boston Harbor, and it is being 
leased to the city for the purpose of making a public avia- 
tion field. There is a reservation in the bill that gives the 
Government the privilege of taking it back—— 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is the gentleman from New 
York absolutely certain that this will not enable some 
private corporation to get control? 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Oh, no. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; it will not. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. The city of Boston 
is going to expend $1,250,000 there. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is there any provision in 
the bill that the lease will be abrogated 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Section 4 of the bill reserves to 
to the United States the right to utilize the present area 
of Governots Island, and in case of need to resume exclu- 
sive possession of the entire area of the land for the United 
States or any part for military purposes. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will have the option of taking it at any time if it 
desired to. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is there provision in the 
bill to prohibit others from leasing any part of it? 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. They can not do it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this bill was reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. At that time I did not give as close consideration 
to the phraseology of section 4 as I should have. It is my 
understanding that when the Government has need to use 
this field they would have the right to it and that there 
should be no expense to the Government for its use. Will 
the gentleman agree to an amendment providing that it 
will be without expense to the Government of the United 
States? 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Yes; I will. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to lease to the city of Boston, Mass., for air- 
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port purposes, the lands of the United States in Boston Harbor, 
Mass., known as Governors Island, including the underwater lands 
of the United States pertaining thereto, for use as a municipal 
airport, such lease to be for such term or terms and subject to 
such terms and conditions as, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War, shall be advisable. 

Sec. 2. Any lease or leases executed pursuant to this act may 
provide for the grading and filling by the city of Boston of 
Governors Island and the underwater lands pertaining thereto to 
such extent as in the opinion of the Secretary of War may be 
necessary in order to render such property suitable for airport 


purposes. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of War may readjust and establish boun- 
dary lines between the property of the United States and the 
property of the city of Boston, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and/or others owning lands adjacent to or in the neigh- 
borhood of Governors Island to such extent as in the opinion 
of the Secretary of War may be in the interests of the United 
States, and in effecting such adjustment of boundaries the Sec- 
retary of War is authorized to execute conveyances on behalf of 
the United States and to accept conveyances to the United States 
of such tract or tracts as may be necessary. The terms of this 
act shall apply to any lands acquired in effecting the adjustment 
herein authorized. 

Sec. 4. Any lease or leases executed by the Secretary of War 
under the authority of this act shall reserve to the United States 
the right to utilize the present area of Governors Island, or the 
areas included within the boundary lines established as herein 
provided, for military purposes in case of need, and, in his discre- 
tion, to resume exclusive possession of the entire area of the 
lands of the United States or any part thereof for military pur- 
poses. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the words “and the property of the 
city of Boston.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the bill, page 3, line 3, strike out the period and 
insert a comma and add the words “ without cost or expense to 
the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. McCormack of Massachusetts to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 4619. An act to authorize the disposition of effects of 
persons dying while subject to military law; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

S. 4821. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, upon request from the Governor of the State 
of Florida, to deliver to such governor, as custodian for such 
State, the silver service presented to the United States for 
the U. S. battleship Florida, now out of commission; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
33 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, February 3, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, February 3, 1931, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees: 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 

Authorizing any nation, tribe, or band of Indians to sub- 
mit claims against the United States to the Court of Claims. 
(H. R. 8004.) 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 


To consider bills for the immediate payment of adjusted 
compensation certificates. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

805. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency and supplemental estimates 
of appropriations for the fiscal year 1932 and prior years 
for the legislative establishment and certain executive de- 
partments and independent establishments amounting to 
$53,742,989.32 (H. Doc. No. 730); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

806. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1931, required to meet the adjust- 
ments in compensation of officers and employees within the 
District of Columbia and in the field service, under the act 
entitled “An act to amend section 13 of the act of March 
4, 1923 (H. Doc. No. 731); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

807. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
draft of a bill to authorize appropriation for construction 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio (Air Corps Technical School), 
and Scott Field, Belleville, II.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

808. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on 
Little Kanawha River, W. Va., made under the provisions 
of House Document No. 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first ses- 
sion (H. Doc. No. 732); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

809. A letter from the president of the Washington Inter- 
urban Railroad Co., transmitting report of the Interurban 
Railroad Co. for the year ended December 31, 1930; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

810. A letter from the president of the Washington Rail- 
way & Electric Co., transmitting report of the Washington 
Railway & Electric Co. for the year ended December 31, 
1930; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

811. A letter from the president of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co., transmitting report of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. for the year ended December 31, 1930; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5451. A 
bill for the relief of Joe Petran; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2454). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8257. A bill 
for the relief of Edward Christianson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2455). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11763. A 
bill providing compensation to M. J. Harbinson for injuries 
sustained while in the Government service at and on the 
Belknap Reservation, Mont., engaged as a moundsman; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2456). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 3144. An act for 
the relief of J. D. Stewart; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2457). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 5195. An act for 
the relief of Howard Dimick; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2458). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 5198. An act for 
the relief of T. Morris White; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2459). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 5200. An act for 
the relief of the National Dry Dock & Repair Co. (Inc.); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2460). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 5201. An act for 
the relief of C. O. Smith; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2461). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 11559. 
A bill for the refund of $455.10 to be paid to Ida L. Randels, 
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guardian of Meredith L. Randels, for premiums paid on a 
converted insurance policy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2462). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 12213. 
A bill for the relief of Will A. Helmer; without amendment 
a No. 2403). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. H. R. 6082. A bill granting six months’ pay to H. M. 
Cawley; without amendment (Rept. No. 2464). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 7670. A bill for the relief of Edward Wilson; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2465). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 9917. A bill for the relief of William M. 
Stoddard; with amendment (Rept. No. 2466). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10014) granting additional war-risk insur- 
ance to Anna Christine Jones; Committee on Claims dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 16749) for the relief of Miles Thomas Bar- 
rett; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 16795) to 
reimburse the State of California for amounts advanced or 
expended in aid of the United States during the Civil War; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16796) 
amending section 1, Title II, page 307, Part 1, Forty-first 
United States Statutes at Large, and defining liquors and 
intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16797) amending the Webb-Kenyon Act, 
divesting liquors and beverages of certain alcoholic contents 
of their interstate character in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 16798) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and 
nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or the China relief expedition, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 
16799) authorizing the erection of a memorial to Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, at Savannah, Ga.; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 16800) to liquidate and 
refinance agricultural indebtedness, and to encourage and 
promote agriculture, commerce, and industry, by establish- 
ing an efficient credit system, through which the unjust 
and unequal burdens placed upon agriculture, during the 
period of price fixing and deflation, may be lightened, by 
providing for the liquidation and refinancing of farm mort- 
gages and farm indebtedness at a reduced rate of interest 
through the Federal farm-loan system, the Federal reserve- 
banking system, and the postal-depository system, and 
creating a board of agriculture to supervise the same; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
490) to extend the statute of limitations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 
Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, memorializing the Congress of the United States, to 
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promptly pass one of the many bills which have been intro- 
duced in both Houses of Congress for the immediate pay- 
ment in cash of the World War adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Memorial of the State Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to pass legislation for the immediate 
payment in cash of the World War adjusted-compensation 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to establish at least one national park in the State of 
Texas; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GARNER: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to pass and to enact into law pending measures the 
purpose of which is to liquidate forthwith for cash adjusted- 
compensation certificates heretofore issued to the ex-service 
men of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 
Texas, memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
establish at least one national park in the State of Texas; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Memorial of the State Legis- 
lature of the State of Texas, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to pass a law providing for the payment 
in cash of adjusted-service certificates to the ex-service 
men; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 
Texas, memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
establish at least one national park in the State of Texas; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 16801) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Moore; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 16802) granting a pension 
to Nancy Finnigan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16803) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Ward; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 16804) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha M. Walsh; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 16805) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary E. Lemmon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 16806) granting a 
pension to Hester Virginia Heywood; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 16807) to extend the bencfits 
of the World War adjusted compensation act to Ermene- 
gildo Calanchini; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GIBSON: “A bill (H. R. 16808) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Victoria A. Martin; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 16809) granting 
an increase of pension to Martha J. Carr; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16810) granting an increase of pension 
to Grace V. Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16811) grant- 
ing a pension to Frances E. Newton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 16812) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Cornelia Shoemaker; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 16813) granting an 
increase of pension to Susie C. Bales; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 16814) granting 
an increase of pension to Abbie H. Putnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16815) granting an increase of pension 
to Georgia A. Smiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 16816) author- 
izing the President to present a medal of honor to Richmond 
Pearson Hobson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 16817) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah Gallagher; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 16818) for the relief of 
Chilton Craddock; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 16819) granting a pension to 
Charles H. Pope; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16820) granting a pension to Martha 
Ann Gaby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16821) for the advancement in rank of 
Col. Hiram I. Bearss, United States Marine Corps; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16822) for the relief of Glenn Otto 
Brobeck; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16823) for the relief of John H. Foshee; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16824) granting an increase of pension 
to Julia Sprinkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16825) 
for the relief of Capt. Lester S. Ostrander; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16826) 
granting an increase of pension to Nellie Crawford; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 16827) granting a pension 
to Floyd W. Needham; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9036. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of citizens of Newton, 
III., and vicinity, urging favorable consideration of a bill to 
pay adjusted-service certificates of World War soldiers in 
cash; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9037. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of Paul Peglow and 40 
other residents of the second Queens Borough, Long Island, 
N. Y., district, favoring House bill 7884, known as the dog 
exemption bill, and urging early and favorable action by 
Congress on this legislatiton; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

9038. By Mr, CANFIELD: Resolution of A. G. Hummel, 
commander, and F. C. Denny, adjutant, of Jefferson Post, 
No. 9, of the American Legion, of Madison, Ind., stating that 
all members of their post had passed a resolution urging the 
passage of legislation in favor of the cash payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates, also that they deem it urgent 
that they obtain the additional 350-bed hospital for Indiana 
to provide hospitalization for the disabled veterans; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9039. Also, resolution of Charles Roepke, adjutant of Ken- 
neth L. Diver Post, No. 337, Sunman, Ind., and 40 members 
of this post urging the passage of legislation in favor of the 
cash payment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9040. Also, resolution of Oscar Wurtz, post commander, 
and Byron C. Knowleton, adjutant of American Legion Post, 
No. 233, Edinburg, Ind., stating that all members of their post 
had passed a resolution urging the passage of legislation in 
favor of the cash payment of the adjusted-service certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9041. By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Petition of Sully Post, 
No. 79, of the American Legion, at Onida, S. Dak., urging 
payment of adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9042. Also, petition of Edward Otto Post, No. 50, of the 
American Legion, at Sisseton, S. Dak., urging payment of 
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adjusted- compensation certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9043. By Mr. CLANCY: Petition of 20,000 signatures of 
Detroit and Wayne County, Mich., citizens praying for im- 
mediate payment in cash of veterans’ adjusted-compensa- 
tion certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9044. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Mount 
Vision, N. Y., urging Congress to enact a law for the Fed- 

-eral supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher 
standards before production for films that are to be licensed 
for interstate and international commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9045. By Mr. DEROUEN: Resolution of Acadia Post, No. 
15, American Legion, Department of Louisiana, Crowley, La 
urging the Congress of the United States to pass adequate 
legislation pertaining to the needs of ex-service men and 
their families; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

9046. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of the Sunny- 
slope Parent-Teacher Association, of Wenatchee, Wash., for 
the passage of the Hudson bill (H. R. 9986) for the super- 
vision of motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

9047. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Eaton County Guern- 
sey breeders, requesting Congress to enact a new law taxing 
all yellow oleomargarine at least 10 cents a pound; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9048. Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Battle Creek, Mich., urging the passage of the 
Hudson motion picture bill, H. R. 9986; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9049. Also, petition of Bellevue Village Club, requesting 
Congress to enact a new law taxing all yellow oleomargarine 
at least 10 cents a pound; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9050. Also, petition of Eureka Nutrition Club, requesting 
Congress to enact a new law taxing all yellow oleomargarine 
at least 10 cents a pound; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9051. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of residents of El 
Paso, Tex., urging favorable action on House bill 15489 for 
the benefit of Indian war veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

9052. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Resolution of the 
Prairie Farm Cooperative Creamery Co., requesting a tax on 
colored oleomargarine, in opposition to the recent ruling by 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Burnet regarding palm 
oil in oleomargarine; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

9053. By Mrs. KAHN: Petition of numerous citizens of 

California, favoring passage of House bill 7884 for the ex- 
emption of dogs from vivisection; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

9054. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition of Coleman Prasier Post, 
No. 39, of the American Legion, at Flat River, St. Francois 
County, Mo., urging payment in full of all adjusted-service 
certificates of World War veterans; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9055. By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Petition of the 
Baxley (Ga.) Woman’s Club, requesting Federal supervision 
of motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

9056. By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolution of District No. 13, 
American Legion, Department of Montana, urging that a 
new hospital of at least 400 beds be constructed for the use 
of war veterans in the State of Montana; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9057. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
American Exporters and Importers’ Association, recommend- 
ing a new member of the Cabinet to represent foreign com- 
merce of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

9058. By Mr. REED of New York: Three petitions indors- 
ing the Sparks-Capper amendment to the Constitution to 
cut out approximately 7,500,000 unnaturalized aliens and 
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count only citizens when making the new apportionment for 
onal districts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9059. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Resolution of National 
Cooperative Council of the Farmers’ Cooperative Business 
Organizations, expressing appreciation of efforts made in be- 
half of agriculture by the Federal Farm Board in encourag- 
ing the organization of cooperative associations and opposing 
the enactment by Congress of any amendment to the agri- 
culture marketing act and protesting against efforts made 
to destroy agriculture cooperation in the United States: to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

9060. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of East Grand Forks 
(Minn.) Post of American Legion, in support of immediate 
cash payment of face value of adjusted-compensation certif- 
icates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9061. Also, petition of Minneapolis Building Trades 
Council, Minnesota, indorsing cash payment of soldiers’ ad- 
justed-compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

9062. Also, petition of American Legion Post, of Henning, 
Minn., urging enactment of bill for immediate payment of 
adjusted-compensation certificates in full; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

9063. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of Methodist Church of 
Gem, Kans., for the Federal supervision of motion pictures; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9064, Also, petition of the Sunday School of the Methodist 
Church, near Colby, Kans., for the Federal supervision of 
motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

9065. By Mr. TARVER: Petition of 55 ex-service men of 
Cedartown, Ga., asking the payment in cash of the face 
value of the adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

9066. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of citizens of 
the fifth congressional district, San Francisco, Calif., urging 
the enactment of House bill 7884; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

9067. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Lions Club of East 
Liberty, approving proposed construction of a high dam and 
bridge connecting the Washington and Allegheny River 
Boulevards with Freeport Road near Aspinwall, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9068. Also, petition of Titusville Chamber of Commerce, 
Titusville, Pa., urging tariff on crude petroleum and its re- 
fined products; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9069. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Greens- 
burg, Westmoreland County, Pa., protesting against an extra 
session of Congress; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 26, 1931) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cutting Hatfield Morrow 
Barkley Dale Hawes 
Bingham Davis Hayden Norbeck 
Black Deneen Hebert Norris 
Blaine Dill Heflin Nye 
Blease Fess Howell Oddie 
Fletcher Johnson 
Bratton Frazier Jones Patterson 
George Kean Phipps 
Brookhart Gillett Kendrick Pine 
Broussard Glass Pittman 
Bulkley Glenn La Follette Ransdell 
Capper Goff McGill Reed 
Caraway Goldsborough Robinson, Ark. 
Carey Gould McMaster hall 
Connally Hale McNary Sheppard 
Copeland Harris Shipstead 
Couzens Harrison Morrison Shortridge 


Smith Thomas,Idaho Wagner Watson 
Smoot Townsend Walcott Wheeler 
Steiwer Trammell Walsh, Mass. Williamson 
Stephens Tydings Walsh, Mont. 

Swanson Vandenberg Waterman 


Mr. WATSON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] is neces- 
sarily detained from the Senate by illness. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastincs] is unavoid- 
ably detained from the Senate. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerk, announced that the House had 
passed without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 4944. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; 

S. 5319. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct a bridge across the French Broad River on the pro- 
posed Morristown-Newport Road between Jefferson and 
Cocke Counties, Tenn.; and 

S. 5360. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to each of the following bills: 

H.R. 2936. An act to provide for a preliminary examina- 
tion of the Tittabawassee and Chippewa Rivers, Mich., with 
a view to the prevention and control of floods; and 

H. R. 6668. An act to provide for discharging certain obli- 
gations of Peter R. Wadsworth, former superintendent and 
special disbursing agent of the Consolidated Chippewa In- 
dian Agency. 

The message further announced that the House had 
passed the following bills of the Senate, each with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

S. 2643. An act to amend the joint resolution establish- 
ing the George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission, 
approved May 23, 1928; and 

S. 4665. An act extending the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Sistersville, Tyler County, W. Va. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 5776) to provide for the advance planning and 
regulated construction of public works, for the stabilization 
of industry, and for aiding in the prevention of unemploy- 
ment during periods of business depression, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message further announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and joint resolutions, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 6810. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to accept, without cost to the Government of the United 
States, a lighter-than-air base, near Sunnyvale, in the 
county of Santa Clara, State of California, and construct 
necessary improvements thereon; 

H. R. 6867. An act to authorize appropriations for con- 
struction of a storehouse for ammunition at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison; 

H. R. 8736. An act to authorize and direct a preliminary 
examination of the Hocking River for the distance that it 
flows through Athens County, Ohio; . 

H. R. 9326. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
carry into effect provisions of the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain to regulate the level of 
Lake of the Woods concluded on the 24th day of February, 
1925,” approved May 22, 1926, as amended; 

H. R. 9599. An act to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to carry out his 10-year cooperative program for 
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the eradication, suppression, or bringing under control of 
predatory and other wild animals injurious to agricul- 
ture, horticulture, forestry, animal husbandry, wild game, 
and other interests, and for the suppression of rabies 
and tularemia in predatory or other wild animals, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12966. An act authorizing H. C. Brenner Realty 
& Finance Corporation, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near a point between Cherokee and Osage 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo.; 

H. R. 13262. An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to donate to the city of Oakland, Calif., certain guns 
and mounts that were formerly in service on the Coast 
Guard cutter Bear; 

H. R. 13522. An act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the 
State of Florida the silver service set donated to the U. S. S. 
Florida by the people of Florida; 

H. R. 14043. An act to authorize the Secretary of War 
to lease Governors Island, Mass., to the city of Boston, 
Mass., and for other purposes; ‘ 

H. R. 14049. An act to provide for special assessments 
for the paving of roadways and the laying of curbs and 
gutters; 

H.R. 14452. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
St. Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y.; 

H. R. 14558. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near New Martinsville, W. Va.; 

H. R. 14676. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Columbia River at or near Arlington, Oreg.; 

H. R. 14689. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Ohio River at Cairo, II.; 

H. R. 15137. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of an overhead viaduct 
across the Mahoning River at or near Niles, Trumbull 
County, Ohio; 

H. R. 15276. An act authorizing the States of Alabama and 
Mississippi, through their respective highway departments, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Escatawpa River at or near Wilmer, Ala., and 
Latonia, Miss., connecting Mobile County, Ala., and George 
County, Miss.; 

H. R. 15366. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River near Bemidji, Minn.; 

H. R. 15433. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Little Calumet River on 
South Halsted Street at One hundred and thirtieth Street, 
in Cook County, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 15434. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Fox River at Algonquin, in 
McHenry County, State of Illinois; 

H. R. 15931. An act to provide for the relocation of statue 
of Gen. John A. Rawlins; 

H. R. 16078. An act to amend the act approved June 2, 
1930, providing for a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt for 
his leadership in the cause of forest conservation; 

H. R. 16297. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the construction of certain public buildings, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), 
and acts amendatory thereof; 

H. J. Res. 416. Joint resolution to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the expenses of participa- 
tion by the United States in the International Exposition of 
Colonial and Overseas Countries to be held at Paris, France, 
in 1931; and 

H. J. Res. 462. Joint resolution to further provide for de- 
fraying the expenses of the International Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. PARTRIDGE presented the following resolutions of 
the Legislature of the State of Vermont, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance: 

Whereas the United States Government has established a policy 
of constructing hospitals for the care of the veterans of the various 
wars; and 
Whereas Vermont is one of the few States for which hospitals 
have not been built; and 

Whereas there now appears a real need for hospital facilities for 
Vermont, and this will become increasingly great within the next 
few years; and 

Whereas it is undeniably true that the scenic advantages of 
Vermont are uns and that Vermont is renowned for the 
purity of its air and water and the health of its climate, making 
it an ideal location for a veterans’ hospital: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Vermont 
memorialize the Congress of the United States in favor of the 
passage of such legislation as will enable the Veterans’ Bureau to 
build a veterans’ hospital in the State of Vermont for the care of 
sick and disabled veterans and for the housing of veterans’ activi- 
ties of the Federal Government; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each mem- 
ber of the Vermont delegation in the Congress. 


Epwarp H. DEAVITT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

BENJAMIN WILLIAMS, 

President of the Senate. 


STANLEY C. Witson, Governor. 


STATE OF VERMONT, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of joint resolu- 
tion relating to disabled veterans’ hospital in Vermont approved 
January 28, 1931. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
my Official seal at Montpelier this 30th day of January, A. D. 1931. 


[sear] Rawson C. MYNCK, 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Dallas, Tex., protesting against delay in considering the 
World Court protocols until next December and praying for 
their ratification this winter or spring, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Melbourne and Eau Gallie, Fla., praying for the passage of 
legislation for the barring of all immigration for a period of 
not less than two years, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mel- 
bourne and Eau Gallie, Fla., praying for an amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States excluding aliens from 
the count of the whole number of persons in each State in 
apportioning Representatives among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented resolutions adopted by Annapolis 
Lodge, No. 622, Benevolent Protective Order of Elks, of 
Annapolis; Montfaucon Post, No. 4, the American Legion; 
and the Fleet Reserve Association, Branch No. 6, both of 
Baltimore, Md., favoring the immediate payment of ad- 
justed-service certificates of ex-service men, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Maryland 
branch of the League of Nations Association in conjunction 
with the History Teachers’ Association of Maryland, favor- 
ing the prompt ratification of the World Court protocols, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, praying for the prompt ratification of the 
World Court protocols, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented a petition signed by 505 
citizens of the State of California, praying for the passage 
of the so-called Capper-Kelly bill, being the bill (H. R. 11) 
to protect trade-mark owners, distributors, and the public 
against injurious and uneconomic practices in the distribu- 
tion of articles of standard quality under a distinguishing 
trade-mark, brand, or name, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented petitions numerously 
signed by sundry citizens of the State of Maryland, praying 
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for the passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia, which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, praying for the prompt ratification of the 
World Court protocols, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Cheshire and Hartford, Conn., praying for the passage of 
legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the 
District of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented letters in the nature of petitions from 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, of Norwalk; the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, of Danbury; the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, of Meriden; and the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Stamford, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying of the passage of the so-called Vestal copyright bill, 
which were referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented petitions of the Lebanon League of 
Women Voters, of Lebanon, and sundry citizens of Granby, 
New London, Hartford, East Hartford, West Hartford, and 
Windsor, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the 
prompt ratification of the World Court protocols, which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the State In- 
stitute, under the auspices of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, at Clinton, Conn., favoring the passage of 
legislation for the Federal supervision of motion-picture 
films, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. MORROW presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of New Jersey, praying for the prompt ratification 
of the World Court protocols, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of New Jersey, praying for the passage 
of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in 
the District of Columbia, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. COUZENS. I ask unanimous consent to have placed 
in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Detroit News 
of January 31, entitled“ Mr. Mellon and the Veterans’ Bonus, 
So Called.” I desire particularly to have this called to the 
Senate’s attention at this time because of the position the 
Secretary of the Treasury takes on the so-called payment of 
adjusted compensation. 

In view of the great Secretary being alleged to have served 
under three Presidents, I desire to point out that the fact 
of the matter is that three Presidents have served under 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Detroit (Mich.) News of January 31, 1931] 
MR. MELLON AND THE VETERANS’ BONUS, SO CALLED 

It must have been a painful surprise to the whilom acclaimers 
of Andrew Mellon as the greatest Secretary of the Treasury since 
Alexander Hamilton” to read his statement Wednesday to the 
Senate Finance Committee that the cash redemption of the sol- 
diers’ delayed compensation certificates “ would upset the Nation's 
financial structure and greatly disturb world equilibrium.” 

Probably even more surprising was his assertion that, according 
to present indications, the Government would face a deficit of 
$375,000,000 at the end of the current fiscal year—which certainly 
doesn't speak so well for the management of a National Treasury 
that for 14 years has been in receipt of the largest public revenues 
in the history of the world. 

Elaborating his claim that the payment of the bonus would be 
an extremely hazardous undertaking, the Secretary thus expressed 
himself to the Senate committee: 

I can say without qualification that the Treasury Department 
could not sell $3,400,000,000 of bonds at the present time except 
on terms which it would be very hard to justify and without com- 
plete disorganization of the Government and other security 
markets.” 

Without venturing at this time to challenge the soundness of 
the Secretary's opinion as to the difficulty of floating a $3,400,000,000 
Government loan, we can not refrain from calling attention to 
the striking contrasts between the picture which he draws of 
American financial conditions in 1931 and that which Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart has painted of them in 1917, the year we entered 
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the World War. In the brief but comprehensive history of the 
United States from 1910 to 1925 which he wrote for the thirteenth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Professor Hart thus de- 
scribes the marvelous and rejoicing ease with which the United 
States raised literally tens of billions of dollars in that grand and 
glorious time when to stand at Armageddon and battle for the 
Lord was all in the day’s work: 

“Soon after the declaration of war by the United States, mis- 
sions from the various allied countries were sent to America. 
The British mission, headed by Lord Balfour, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, reached Halifax April 20 and proceeded to Washington. The 
French mission, headed by Rene Viviani, the former premier, and 
including Marshal Joffre, landed April 24. Other missions came 
from Italy, Belgium, Russia, Rumania, and Japan. The United 
States was able at once to help the western Allies in their pressing 
financial difficulties. Taxes were low and little felt; money 
abounded. Under acts of Congress beginning October 17, 1917, 
the Allies received essential credits, which amounted eventually 
to $9,500,000,000. These enormous payments were made possible 
by the Liberty loans. In June, 1917, 4,000,000 people joined in 
offering $3,000,000,000 to the Government; and at the end of the 
war the interest-bearing debt had increased from $972,469,000 on 
December 31, 1916, to $25,234,496,000 in 1919. These loans were 
supplemented by the war revenue act (October 17, 1917) and 
later statutes, which laid a variety of new taxes, increased the 
income tax heavily, and combined with it an excess-profits tax 
to bring into the Treasury unreasonable profits likely to be made 
in the war industries.” 

Such is the glowing account which Professor Hart gives us of 
the generous way in which America, which was then the bread 
basket and cream jug of the allied powers, responded to the Mace- 
donian cry of the visiting European missions for unlimited sup- 
plies of money and materials, although we notice that he neglects 
to tell us that when all the war expenses had been totaled up the 
American people found that they had paid over $36,000,000,000 for 
the luxury of hating the Kaiser and fighting for an “ idealism” 
which made them the partners of those European rulers and diplo- 
matic feudists whose measureless ambition had given the world 
over to misery and death. 

He also forgets to state that the “new taxes,” including the 
excess-profits tax, still left a sufficiently wide margin of “ unrea- 
sonable profits” to create more than 15,000 new millionaires in 
this country, not to speak of promoting the greatest “ melon cut- 
ting” in the shape of extra cash and stock dividends in the 
history of modern industry and finance. All of which, it is hardly 
necessary to say, has laid a tremendous mortgage on coming 
American generations. 

And what have we got out of it all? It seems to the News the 
answer to that question was given for us and for all the other 
warring nations by John Bright, the great English champion of 
justice and peace, in his memorable protest in 1854 against the 
Crimean War: 

“The past events of our history have taught me that the inter- 
vention of this country in European wars is not only unnecessary 
but calamitous; that we have rarely come out of such interven- 
tion having succeeded in the objects we fought for. I believe if 
this country, 70 years ago, had adopted the principle of noninter- 
vention in every case where her interests were not directly and 
obviously assailed, that she would have been saved from much 
of the pauperism and brutal crimes by which our government and 
people have alike been . This country might have been 
a garden, every dwelling might have been of marble, and every 
person who treads its soil might have been sufficiently edu- 
cated. We should have less of military glory. We might have 
neither Trafalgar nor Waterloo; but we should have set the high 
example of a Christian nation, free in its institutions, courteous 
and just in its conduct toward all foreign states, and resting its 
policy on the unchangeable foundation of Christian morality.” 

Inasmuch as Woodrow Wilson himself admitted that our inter- 
ests were not “directly and obviously assailed” by the Germanic 
powers (an opinion that has been emphatically expressed by 
nearly all of the authoritative governmental and military spokes- 
men for our late “noble democratic allies") and that we came 
out of the horrible conflict “without having succeeded in the 
objects we fought for,” or rather which we professed to be fighting 
for, it would seem that Bright's noble protest against English 
intervention in foreign wars holds just as righteous condemnation 
of our own Government as it did for his government when he 
uttered it 77 years ago. 

It is always an irreparably costly business—this paying the fid- 
dler after the mad international war dance. But inasmuch as 
our Government, after the war was over, generously handed several 
billion dollars to various European nations because their war vet- 
erans and people were hard up, it does seem an unquestionable 
duty for our Government to be equally generous to its own war 
veterans when they are hard up. It may be difficult, as Secretary 
Mellon says; but what of it? Many duties are difficult, but never- 
theless have to be performed. We are sure the people of the 
United States will support the Government in paying the full 
value of the so-called bonus certificates at once with much greater 
enthusiasm than they would show for cancellation of the foreign 
debts. And yet the advocates of that cancellation are the ones 
most opposed to payment of the veterans’ certificates. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. COUZENS. As in open executive session, I desire to 
report back to the Senate, without recommendation, the 
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nominations of the three Power commissioners that were 
referred to the committee. 

Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to which had been recommitted the following nomi- 
nations for membership on the Federal Power Commission, 
reported them without recommendation, and they were or- 
dered to be placed on the Executive Calendar: 

George Otis Smith, of Maine; 

Marcel Garsaud, of Louisiana; and 

Claude L. Draper, of Wyoming. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Finance, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of several officers in the 
Customs Service, which were placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported the nominations of sundry postmasters, 
which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Manufactures, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5904) relating to the rate of 
wages for laborers and mechanics employed on public build- 
ings of the United States and the District of Columbia by 
contractors and subcontractors, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1445) thereon. 

Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3199) authorizing 
refunds to certain railroads of interest erroneously collected 
on account of overpayments under sections 209 and 212 
of the transportation act, 1920, as amended, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1446) 
thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Agriculture and, 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11285) to 
amend the Alaska game law, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1447) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 5810) to facili- 
tate the use and occupancy of national-forest lands for 
purposes of residence, recreation, education, industry, and 
commerce, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1448) thereon. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10380) ad- 
justing the salaries of the Naval Academy Band, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1449) 
thereon. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14) to make the Star-Spangled 
Banner the national anthem of the United States of Amer- 
ica, reported it without amendment. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows:. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 6002) for the relief of Eva A. Kramer (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6003) to authorize reinstatement of war-risk 
insurance of John D. Deardourff, deceased (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. PARTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 6004) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
E. Greene; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 6005) authorizing a preliminary examination 
and survey of Scappoose Bay, Columbia River, Oreg.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 6006) for the rehabilitation of the Stanfield 
project, Oregon; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 
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A bill (S. 6007) for the relief of John W. Beck; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 6008) to authorize and direct the appointment 
of Levin. Milton Price as a first lieutenant, United States 
Army (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

A bill (S. 6009) granting an increase of pension to Joanna 
Douglass (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 6010) granting a pension to Ruth L. Retan; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER (by request) : 

A bill (S. 6011) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase certain land in California for addition to the 
Cahuilla Indian Reservation, and issuance of a patent to 
the band of Indians therefor; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 6012) for the relief of Alfred L. Hudson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 6013) granting a pension to Alice Clyde Staf- 
ford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 6014) to provide a public terminal aviation field 
at Governors Island, N. Y., and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 6015) providing for the retirement of certain 
Medical Reserve officers of the United States Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

A bill (S. 6016) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
McLaughlin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 6017) granting a pension to Christine Pedderson 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 6018) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a free highway bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Hastings, Minn.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. REED: 

(By request.) A bill (S. 6019) to amend the World War 
Veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; and 

(By request.) A bill (S. 6020) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent medical service in the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 6021) granting a pension to Gwennie A. Philson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 6022) to establish a term of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Huntington, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 6023) to exempt from taxation certain property 
of the National Society United States Daughters of 1812 in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 


A bill (S. 6024) 0 to the improvement of the 
Willamette River between Oregon City and Portland, Oreg.; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 6025) for the relief of Patrick J. Lynch; and 

A bill (S. 6026) for the relief of Edward M. Watts; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 6027) to provide for an investigation and report 
of losses resulting from the campaign for the eradication of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. NORBECR: 

A bill (S. 6028) authorizing the erection of a monument to 
the memory of Sacajawea or Bird Woman; to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 
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By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 6029) granting a pension to Philip Gump, jr.; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

(By request.) A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 245) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to cooperate with the county of 
Allegheny, Pa., in the construction of a bridge across the 
Allegheny River in connection with the modification of Lock 
and Dam No. 2, Allegheny River, now authorized by law; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 246) authorizing the placing 
in the Capitol of a statue in honor of the American mother 
and other patriotic women of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


REDEMPTION OF INTERNAL-REVENUE STAMPS 


Mr. HARRISON (for Mr. Summons) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. Simmons to the bill 
(H. R. 10658) to amend section 1 of the act of May 12, 1900 
(ch. 393, 31 Stat. 177), as amended (U. S. C., sec. 1174, 
ch. 21, title 26), which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL—RECONSTRUC- 
TION OF SENATE WING OF THE CAPITOL 

Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 16654, the legislative appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 24, after line 4, insert the following: 

“The unexpended balance of the appropriation of $500,000 for 
the reconstruction of the Senate wing of the Capitol, contained in 


the legislative appropriation act for the fiscal year 1929, is hereby 
continued and made available until expended.” 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States making nominations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, which messages were 
subsequently referred to the appropriate committees. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 6810. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to accept, without cost to the Government of the United 
States, a lighter-than-air base, near Sunnyvale, in the 
county of Santa Clara, State of California, and construct 
necessary improvements thereon; 

H. R. 13262. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to donate to the city of Oakland, Calif., certain guns and 
mounts that were formerly in service on the Coast Guard 
cutter Bear; and 

H. R. 13522. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of 
Florida the silver service set donated to the U. S. S. Florida 
by the people of Florida; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 6867. An act to authorize appropriations for con- 
struction of a storehouse for ammunition at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison; and 

H. R. 14043. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lease Governors Island, Mass., to the city of Boston, Mass., 
and for other purposes: to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 14049. An act to provide for special assessments for 
the paving of roadways and the laying of curbs and gutters; 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 

H. R. 8736. An act to authorize and direct a preliminary 
examination of the Hocking River for the distance that it 
fiows through Athens County, Ohio; 

H. R. 12966. An act authorizing H. C. Brenner Realty & 
Finance Corporation, its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near a point between Cherokee and Osage Streets, St. 
Louis, Mo.; 

H. R. 14452. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the St. 
Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y.; 
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H. R. 14558. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near New Martinsville, W. Va.; 

H. R. 14676. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Columbia River at or near Arlington, Oreg.; 

H. R. 14689. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Cairo, III.; 

H.R.15137. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of an overhead viaduct 
across the Mahoning River at or near Niles, Trumbull 
County, Ohio; 

H.R. 15276. An act authorizing the States of Alabama and 
Mississippi, through their respective highway departments, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Escatawpa River at or near Wilmer, Ala., and 
Latonia, Miss., connecting Mobile County, Ala., and George 
County, Miss.; 

H. R. 15366. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River near Bemidji, Minn.; 

H. R. 15433. An act granting the consent of Congress. to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Little Calumet River on 
South Halsted Street at One hundred and thirtieth Street, 
in Cook County, State of Illinois; and 

H.R. 15434. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Fox River at Algonquin, in 
McHenry County, State of Illinois; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

H. R. 9599. An act to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to carry out his 10-year cooperative program for the 
eradication, suppression, or bringing under control of preda- 
tory and other wild animals injurious to agriculture, horti- 
culture, forestry, animal husbandry, wild game, and other 
interests, and for the suppression of rabies and tularemia 
in predatory or other wild animals, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 15931. An act to provide for the relocation of statue 
of Gen. John A. Rawlins; and 

H. R. 16078. An act to amend the act approved June 2, 
1930, providing for a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt for 
his leadership in the cause of forest conservation; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

H. R. 16297. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the construction of certain public buildings, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 
630), and acts amendatory thereof; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 

H. R. 9326. An act to amend the act entitled An act to 
carry into effect provisions of the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain to regulate the level of 
Lake of the Woods concluded on the 24th day of February, 
1925,” approved May 22, 1926, as amended; 

H. J. Res. 416. Joint resolution to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the expenses of partici- 
pation by the United States in the International Exposition 
of Colonial and Overseas Countries to be held at Paris, 
France, in 1931; and 

H. J. Res. 462. Joint resolution to further provide for de- 
fraying the expenses of the International Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2643) to amend the joint resolution establishing the George 
Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission, approved May 
23, 1928, which was, on page 1, to strike out lines 3 to 6, 
inclusive, and insert: 

That there is authorized to be appropriated, in addition to the 
sums authorized to be appropriated by the joint resolution estab- 
lishing the George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission, 
approved May 23, 1928, the sum of $500,000. Appropriations made 
under this act and under such joint resolution shall not exceed 
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$1,500,000, and shall not be in excess of such contributions of the 
State of Indiana, the county of Knox, the city of Vincennes, and 
other contributors (other than the United States), as have been 
or may be expended for the purposes specified herein, or as have 
been or may be made available solely for the purposes specified 
herein. Sums appropriated under this act or hereafter appropriated 
under such joint resolution, or heretofore appropriated under such 
joint resolution and unexpended on the date of the enactment of 
this act, shall be available for expenditure solely for the purposes 
of acquiring, grading, improving, and embellishing the site of and 
grounds adjacent to Fort Sackville, the erection of a monumental 
memorial structure and its ornamentation, the ornamentation of a 
bridge across the Wabash River adjacent thereto to be constructed 
by the State of Indiana and the State of Illinois, the protection 
of the grounds by a river wall, and the administrative expenses of 
the George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission. 


Mr. FESS. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish the Senator would 
explain the amendment. 

Mr. FESS. The bill as passed by the Senate included an 
appropriation of $750,000. The House cut down the amount 
to $500,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on con- 
curring in the amendment of the House. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. FESS subsequently said: Mr. President, out of order 
I want to make a unanimous-consent request. Earlier in the 
day a message came over from the House of Representatives 
setting out the amendment to the George Rogers Clark Ses- 
quicentennial Commission bill. I moved to concur in the 
amendment made by the House. I was told that the only 
item in the amendment was a reduction from $750,000 to 
$500,000. Thinking that was all there was in the amend- 
ment, I moved to concur. My attention was called at once to 
a long-involved amendment which affected the original ap- 
propriation, and we do not want to concur with that. I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote by which the amendment 
was concurred in be reconsidered and that the bill be sent 
to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the vote is reconsidered, the bill will be sent 
to conference, and the Chair appoints the following con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate: Mr. Fess, Mr. HOWELL, and 
Mr. MCKELLAR. 

“ FREEDOM OF THE SEAS.” 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recor an article by J. M. Kenworthy, 
member of Parliament, on the subject of Freedom of the 
Seas.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the New York Times, January 29, 1931] 


FREEDOM OF SEAS—-BRITISH AUTHORITY VIEWS IT IN RELATION TO 
GENEVA CONFERENCE : 


(By J. M. Kenworthy, M. P., lieutenant commander, Royal Navy) 


Lonpon, January 28.— The maintenance of aggressive armaments 
is a barometer of international relations. Failure to make sub- 
stantial reductions in weapons is a symptorn that the disease of 
war is still latent, especially in the European body politic. 

Whereas before the great “war to end war” $3,500,000,000 was 
spent annually by the nations of the world in preparations for 
war, to-day they are spending $5,000,000,000, and this despite the 
compulsory limitation of the armaments of Germany, Austria, etc., 
and the world-wide economic crisis which has resulted in the 
impoverishment of large classes of populations everywhere. 

Just a year from now—in February, 1932—a world conference 
on disarmament will assemble. Attended by all states which are 
members of the League of Nations and by the United States, 
Russia, and Turkey, it will mark the crisis in the attempts to 
secure the reduction of weapons of war. If the conference fails, 
no informed person will guarantee the peace of Europe, and there- 
fore the world, even until 1940. 

There will be an almost irresistible demand by Germany to be 
allowed to rearm, the rivalry between two potentially hostile 
groups of nations, headed, respectively, by France and Italy, will 
be accentuated, and it will be doubtful if the recently improved 
relations between England and America can continue. 


NAVAL REDUCTION FIRST 


great military powers will never consent to substan- 
tial reductions of their armaments on land and in the air unless 
the naval powers are prepared to reduce their equipment substan- 
tially. No nation can to-day tolerate the possibility of its sea- 
borne trade being interfered with as it has been in the past, 
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Naval armaments are different from land armaments in that they 
are more easily limited because they are less easily concealed, and 
yet at the same time they contain the greatest menace to other 
nations. For example, Japan might maintain a standing army of 
5,000,000 conscript soldiers, and no one anywhere would lose a 
night's sleep. But if Japan proceeded to double or treble her 
present naval forces, there would be alarms and panics not only 
on the Pacific coast but also in Canada, Australia, India, and espe- 
cially Great Britain. Again, only the nations on her border are 
alarmed at the Russian land armies, but a great increase in the 
Russian naval force, especially of submarines, would be felt by 
every nation whose shores are washed either by the Mediterranean 
or the Baltic. 
WILSON’S DOCTRINE SOUND 


The history of attempts to reduce naval armaments since the 
end of the war, even including those at the peace conference itself, 
proves to the hilt the necessity of an honest acceptance of Presi- 
dent Wilson's doctrine of freedom of the seas, which was only a 
restatement of the doctrine favored by generations of statesmen 
of the American Republic. In a world organized for peace the 
seas, outside of the recognized 3-mile territorial limit, should be 
free for the merchandise of all nations in peace or in war. To-day 
every civilized State is dependent for its prosperity on overseas 
trade. Apart from the growing im ce of America’s export 
trade she is dependent on overseas supplies of rubber and certain 
metals, such as tin. Great Britain and Japan can be starved out 
by a hunger blockade. Italy is particularly vulnerable, as holding 
the Straits of Gibraltar at one end of the Mediterranean and the 
Suez Canal at the other would strangle her commercially. 

At the London naval conference last year France and Italy asked 
that this question of blockade be settled. France demands a 
bigger navy than Italy because not only must she secure her mili- 
tary lines of communication with northern Africa across the Medi- 
terranean but her Atlantic trade routes are liable to interruption. 
The Italian demand of parity is based on the sound strategic argu- 
ment that in case of war with France the bulk of the French 
forces would be concentrated in the Mediterranean to cut off her 
sea-borne commerce. 

The second of President Wilson’s 14 points for peace on which 
Germany undertook to lay down arms read as follows: “Absolute 
freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial waters, 
alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the enforcement of 
international covenants.” There was some demur on the part of 
Great Britain after the Germans had accepted these terms, and the 
British Government obtained the temporary support of France. 
Rather than recommence shooting, the matter was left in abey- 
ance. It is known that President Wilson attempted to revive it at 
the peace conference and have a provision for freedom of the seas 
included in the peace treaties. But he was stoutly resisted by 
Lloyd George, the then Prime Minister, claiming to have an agree- 
ment with the opposition in the British Parliament. Supported 
again by France for diplomatic reasons, he overbore Mr. Wilson, 
and the provision for freedom of the seas was left out of the peace 
treaties. To this omission can be traced the naval rivalry which 
began in England, America, and Japan before the ink on the peace 
treaty was dry. 

QUESTION AGAIN DODGED 

With a view to checking this rivalry the Washington Naval Con- 
ference of 1920-21 was called. Again the question of the use of 
navies on trade routes in the event of future wars was dodged. 
As a consequence, although the building of great battleships was 
checked, a new rivalry commenced in England and America in the 
construction of cruising vessels, which were not limited as to 
numbers; and France and Italy immensely strengthened their 
flotillas of light vessels, especially submarines. At that time 
cruisers and flotillas were the greatest menace to commerce. 

In an attempt to check the new cruiser rivalry, the Geneva 
Naval Conference of 1927 was summoned. It failed completely, 
and to that failure can be traced the neglect of this question. 

On Ramsay MacDonald's taking office for the second time as 
Prime Minister of England conversations between the British and 
American Governments were reopened and led to the naval con- 
ference of 1930. Following on the breakdown of the Geneva naval 
conference, conducted on the British side by a Conservative 
government, a resolution was passed at the Labor s annual 
conference in October of the same year at Blackpool covering this 
very subject. The annual conference of the Labor Party decides 
the policy and elects the all-powerful executive committee. With- 
out one dissenting voice the following resolution was passed: 

“The conference calls on the Government to reopen negotia- 
tions with the United States with a view to obtaining a settle- 
ment of all outstanding political questions between them, includ- 
ing the question of the control of the sea in war time, the con- 
clusion of a treaty outlawing war between the two peoples, and 
the drastic reduction of naval armaments.” 

Thus fortified, it was expected that Premier MacDonald would 
avoid the mistakes of his predecessors in three previous con- 
ferences and agree to decide on the future use of navies in order 
to limit or reduce them by agreement. Other delegates from the 
five powers participating in the 1930 conference were still fur- 
ther fortified by the universal signing of the Briand-Kellogg pact 
for the outlawing of war. Ordinary citizens of the countries 
concerned, who pay taxes for preparations for war and fight and 


die when war breaks out, had supposed the Kellogg outlawed 
ME ob de war.” But apparently it has not outlawed private 
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HOLDING TO OLD DOCTRINE 


The British Admiralty clings to the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century doctrine of sea power despite the granting of theoretical 
parity in navies to the United States. There are ominous signs 
that with naval parity within reach the American Navy Depart- 
ment in its turn flirts with the idea of adopting the same doctrine. 

One of the mysteries of the London naval conference is why the 
freedom of the seas was never discussed. In private conversations 
British delegates swore the Americans did not wish it discussed. 
Likewise Americans declared solemnly that the British had asked 
that it be not raised. Certainly the Italians attempted to have 
the subject ventilated and settled, while the French Government 
in an official note drew attention to the fact, which was indced 
obvious, that no real settlement of sea armaments could be 
achieved unless the future use of navies on trade routes against 
peaceable merchant shipping was regulated. 

In any event, the whole subject was avoided. Worse, in Article 
XXII of the treaty, rules for the polite sinking of merchant vessels 
by submarines on trade routes were drawn up, although it was 
in order to prevent such sinkings in the future that America 
2 the Great War and poured out treasure and the blood of 

T sons, 

The result was that the 1930 conference was disappointing, as 
might have been expected. Relations between France and Italy 

definitely for the worse. Far from reduc existing 
fleets, the ratio fixed will lead to an actual increase British 
cruiser strength and a considerable augmentation of the British 
submarine fleet. If the United States decides to build up to the 
agreed parity it will cost her a billion dollars. 

There is a slight reduction in battleship strength, but the grow- 
ing school of naval expert opinion looks on the great superdread- 
nought battleship as obsolete, especially in view of the menace of 
attack from the air. These costly mastodons are really only 
luxuries for the wealthiest powers. Yet just as individuals some- 
times ruin themselves in gratifying desires for luxuries, so can 
nations. If the world conference for disarmament fails next year 
a new race in $45,000,000 battleships will surely start. 


FREEDOM OF SEAS PARAMOUNT 


Are we to learn from these lessons? 

Unless the doctrine of freedom of the seas replaces the doctrine 
of right of blockade, real reductions in naval armaments at the 
conference next year will be far to seek. Then there will be no 
chance of obt: corresponding reduction in military and aerial 
armaments and Europe will rattle on toward another war, with 
euer ruin of the Continent and damage to the whole world as the 

t. 

There is no time to be lost. There is just a year in which prep- 
arations can be made, conversations carried on, and, above all, 
education of public opinion on this question begun. There will 
be a far greater menace to merchant shipping, passengers, goods, 
and crews carried on such vessels in the next war than submarines 
were in the last conflict. I refer to the rapidly improving flying 
boats and seaplanes with aerial torpedoes and poison-gas bombs, 
for the use of which against merchant shipping no rules exist. 

Failure of the forthcoming world conference would be the great- 
est disaster since the outbreak of the World War. Yet unless the 
highways of the seas are made free to all by honest agreement 
among the maritime powers its failure is practically certain. 


CHAIN STORES 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from the United States 
Daily of yesterday with reference to chain stores. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the United States Daily of Monday, February 2, 1931] 
EFFECT OF CHAIN STORES ON LIFE OF COMMUNITIES—LIEUTENANT 


GOVERNOR OF WISCONSIN POINTS TO EVILS WHICH HE BELIEVES 

SYSTEM HAS INTRODUCED AND URGES REMEDIAL LEGISLATION 
(By Henry W. Huber, Lieutenant Governor State of Wisconsin) 

The day of reckoning has come with chain stores that are fast 
driving the country storekeeper to the wall, with consolidations 
of enterprises to stifle competition and boost prices on the con- 
sumer and with a growing financial dictatorship that tells the 
farmer what will be paid for his crops—not what the crops are 
worth in labor and industry. 

The chain store is a vital question that strikes to the very life- 
blood of society. This question is not only attracting the atten- 
tion of the people of Wisconsin but of the whole Nation. 

What has become of the neighbor who ran a grocery store and 
bought the products of the near-by farmer? He has been crowded 
out by the chain grocer. Maybe members of the community may 
save a few pennies on a package of raisins or a dozen oranges, 
but they have lost a real citizen in their community. In the 
place of the home grocer has come the clerk for the chain gro- 
cery, whose home is in some far-away city and who is interested 
only in sales, the profits of which take wing out of the com- 
munity. 

Whee has become of the home-owned city meat market? It 
has become an adjunct of a distant city-owned packing house 
or unit in a chain of butcher shops interested more in volume 


of trade than in the question of how advanced is the city or 
how much better is school and community life. 

What has become of the general merchandise store? It is now 
owned by a New York chain that demands the profits of the 
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day's business for use in Wall Street almost before the sales of 
the day can be checked. 

Monopoly has seized the commercial life of village and city for 
a ruthless exploitation that is planned and managed from Wall 
Street. Monopoly is interested only in profits. Monopoly wants 
a quick return and the highest cash profit it can get and still 
hold the business. Chain monopoly Is fast sapping the rich blood 
of community life. It is the most blighting curse that has struck 
this country. 

The chain-store issue is a form of monopoly that strikes at 
the very root of the home. Ordinarily in discussing a monopoly 
the effect has been so far away that people can not readily under- 
stand the evil of the system. But in the chain-store monopoly 
people will become interested. It is the greatest evil of any sys- 
tem of monopoly that has ever come into existence, because it 
aims at the home. 

Should the chain-store monopoly securely fasten itself upon 
Wisconsin, our children's children will be like peasants and the 
property which rightfully belongs to them will be owned and con- 
trolled by absentee landlords in the large community centers. 

It is reported that in one State alone over 300 stores went out 
of business during a period of a little more than three years; 
that 61 chain stores are now filling the places once occupied by 
these 300 independent stores.” That is exactly what is taking 
place with the mercantile establishments of every State in this 
Union. 

Scores and scores of small towns have been wiped off the map, 
so to speak, and homes and business buildings of such towns are 
of little value. 

The chain store must be met by an educated opposition. Wis- 
consin business men should take a lesson from California. Inde- 
pendent grocers there have formed themselves in federations and 
have been able to so organize that the inroads of chain stores 
have been effectively checked. There should be organizations to 
study legislation which will work out a plan or plans which will 
no longer give advantages of taxation to the chain stores which 
are not enjoyed by the independent enterprise. 

Such legislation should check deceptive advertising by these 
stores. The man who buys soap of a well-known brand for a 
cent less in a chain store seldom discovers that he has bought 
an ounce smaller bar. The same is true with the sales of many 
canned goods. Legislation should protect the public from such 

ractice. 

p Coincident with the chain-store invasion in the last few years, 
the resources of the State banks of Wisconsin have fallen off 
more than $45,000,000. Before then they were increasing, and in 
1927 the increase was $22,000,000. The resources of Wisconsin 
State banks of December 31, 1927, were $637,600,000. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, the resources of Wisconsin State banks as recently 
announced by the banking department were $591,200,000. The 
decline in the year 1929 was about $20,000,000. 

Community life is being robbed of its profits and its industries. 
Chain stores, chain oil stations, chain drug stores, chain insurance 
companies, and mail-order houses are taking the profits of the 
storekeeper and the farmer and the business man of Wisconsin 
and distributing it outside of the State. 

There are those who say that other factors—the decline of farm 
values, expansion, and speculation—have caused this depletion 
of the resources of Wisconsin banks. These other factors may 
have had a part, but an important rôle was played by the chain 


system. 

The six big national chains operating in this State have in- 
creased their stores in the Nation 144 per cent between 1920 and 
1928. These same stores increased their national sales 176 per 
cent in the same period. 

While the farmer has found it difficult to hold on to his acres 
and labor has been often out of employment, the chain-store 
magicians of finance have been increasing their stores and busi- 
ness all over the Nation. 

If further evidence were wanted, it is to be found in the bank- 
ruptcy records of Wisconsin. There were 61 merchant bankrupt- 
cies in Wisconsin in 1921; there were 243 in 1928, and 229 in the 
year 1929. The home merchant has been ruined financially by 
the hole-in-the-wall chain store, which has little invested, pays 
comparatively little in taxes, and makes no contributions to com- 
munity progress. The chain absentee ownership system of mer- 
chandising is rapidly forcing home activities out of business. 
The percentage of failure to total operating commercial concerns 
in 1920 was about one-fourth of 1 per cent. In 1929 the per cent 
of failure had jumped to almost 1 per cent. 

The idea of merging all kindred enterprises has seized the com- 
mercial life of village and city for a ruthless exploitation. In 
hundreds of cities of this country independent merchants that 
have been the support and brace for upbuilding community life 
have been sucked into a merging vortex, designed and planned to 
drain elsewhere the profits of community activity. 

Financially, a great many smaller cities of this country will 
become mere suburbs. The independent community life of many 
a city and hamlet of this Nation that has been the pride of citi- 
zens is to be turned into a financial vassalage. 

Congress and the legislature are now in session. I sincerely 
hope some constructive legislation will be enacted to curb the 
unfair practices and monopolistic tendencies of the chain system. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and that 
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the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 16415, 
making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other 
purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, as announced the other day, 
I shall pursue the same policy, and therefore object to the 
request of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I feel under the circumstances that I am 
justified in moving that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill. é 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 16415) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, and 
that the committee amendments may be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I dislike to object to the Sen- 
ator’s request, but so far as I have any knowledge the bill 
has just been brought to our attention. None of us, except 
members of the committee, have had an opportunity to read 
it and the only opportunity we will have to learn of its 
contents will be by having the bill read now. I think in the 
interest of expedition it will be better to have the bill read 
at length so that Senators may be advised of its contents. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator object to dispensing with 
the formal reading of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I do not like to object, but I ask the Senator, 
in view of the fact that so few Senators are familiar with 
the contents of the bill, if it would not be better to pursue 
the course which I have indicated? 

Mr. JONES. I want to see if I understand the Senator. 
Of course, the formal reading of the bill might be dispensed 
with and then the bill read word for word for amendment, 
the committee amendments to be disposed of first, and then, 
of course, the bill would be open to individual amendments. 
Does the Senator object to pursuing that course? i 

Mr. KING. No; I have no objection to that course. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we all know that the read- 
ing of an appropriation bill for action on the committee 
amendments receives very little attention as a usual practice. 
Senators are not then in attendance in any considerable 
number. Later on when debate on the bill begins and at- 
tention is called sometimes to committee amendments*which 
have been agreed to informally without any debate or any 
special consideration it becomes necessary to reconsider 
some of the committee amendments in order to have a fair 
consideration of them. When a Senator wants to have a 
reconsideration of a committee amendment which was 
adopted under those circumstances, it has been the custom 
that there would be no objection; but we found in the con- 
sideration of a recent appropriation bill that there was a 
good deal of difficulty about that and it was necessary to 
make a motion to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. If we can have an understanding that 
under the conditions I have mentioned the Senator from 
Washington will not object if some Senator later on wants 
to reconsider a committee amendment, I would have no 
objection to his request. 

Mr. JONES. I would have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


RELIEF OF SUFFERERS FROM DROUGHT 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, several times 
during the discussion of emergency measures it has been 


pointed out that the limitations imposed in the act itself and 
by regulations relating to the feed, seed, and fertilizer loan 
fund will make it difficult, if not impossible, to use a large 
part of the fund. I have received literally dozens of tele- 
grams relating to that subject. Among them is a message 
which was received this morning from the mayor of the 
town of England, Ark., which place has become somewhat 
well known because of the incident which occurred there 
when several hundred people appeared and demanded food. 
I send to the desk the telegram referred to and ask that the 
Secretary read it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read, as requested. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
j ENGLAND, ARK., February 2, 1931. 
Hon. Joz T. ROBINSON: 
Unless something is done in the feed line of livestock at least 
85 per cent of land will not be cultivated around England. Banks 
unable furnish funds to buy feed. Stock unable to work. Any 
number have died. Something must be done. Please wire your 
answer. This telegram is sent at the request of approximately 
20 of our large planters who are unable to finance their own 
plantations. =) 
W. O. Wurms, Mayor. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I also send to the desk 
the answer to the telegram and ask that it may be read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 3, 1931. 
Mr. W. O. WILLIAMS, 
Mayor, England, Ark.: 


Your message received. The only Federal funds available for 
feed are carried in the $45,000,000 loan bill, and use of that is 
limited to work stock. Pending set-up for administration of feed 
loan bill, Red Cross has in some instances made advances for 
feed; but I do not think there is any claim that requirements in 
this particular are being met. The bill authorizing loans to sup- 
ply the Capital Stock of Agricultural Credit Corporation passed 
the Senate two weeks ago, but no action yet in the House. It is 
believed this will finally become law, but whether it will pass 
House and be put into operation in time to save large numbers 
of livestock from dying of starvation I can give no assurance. 

JoR T. ROBINSON. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I also send to the desk a 
telegram from Mr. F. B. Murphy, of Paris, Ark., that town 
being located in the western part of the State. I under- 
stand that Mr. Murphy is well acquainted with conditions 
in his county. His message relates to the administration 
of the seed loan fund. I ask that this telegram may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Paris, ARK., January 30, 1931. 
Senator JoE T. ROBINSON: 
No applications complete. Farmers afraid of restrictions. Mak- 


ing no headway. Soon be too late. 
F. B. MURPHY. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I also send to the desk a 
telegram from the county agent in Grant County, Ark., 
which is in the central southern portion of the State, and 
ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegram 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


SHERIDAN, ARK., January 31, 1931. 
Jor T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Our farmers reluctant to mortgage all crops for seed, feed, and 
fertilizer. Fear that they can not obtain food for families will 
prevent many using loans. Red Cross here holds out no assurance 
that they can continue to meet the demands along this line. 


W. B. VINZAND, County Agent. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I also send to the desk a 
telegram from the Sheridan Rotary Club of Sheridan, Ark., 
relating to the same subject, which I ask may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegram 
will be read. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
SHERIDAN, ARK., February 2, 1931. 
Jor T. ROBINSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Many of our farmers hesitate to mortgage crops for feed, seed, 
and fertilizer without some provision for food during the crop 
season assured. Many will not be able to take advantage of loans 
this reason. Red Cross gives no assurance aid will continue 
through crop season. 

SHERIDAN ROTARY CT un. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, Col. Elgan 
C. Robertson, who is chairman of the feed-loan organization 
in Lee County, in the State of Arkansas, recently declared 
that, in his opinion, it was doubtful whether a single farmer 
in Lee County would be able to avail himself of the fund 
under the seed and feed loan bill for the reason that it is 
equally, if not more, essential to secure food for those who 
work the crops, and that the mere supplying of feed to work 
stock does not solve the problem. I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Arkansas Demo- 
crat, one of the leading daily newspapers of the State of 
Arkansas, relating to this phase of the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From Arkansas Democrat, January 30, 1931] 
THE FIRST FEDERAL LOAN 


M. Williams, Greene County farmer, is selected to receive the 
first Federal drought loan granted an Arkansas applicant. He 
applied for a $75 loan. His application said he had an 80-acre 
farm near Lafe, Ark., and will plant 29 acres. Ten acres will be in 
cotton, 14 in corn, 3 in oats, and 2 in hay. 

Accompanying announcement of the loan comes a statement 
from the chief loan administrator in which he denounces as 
“ridiculous” the contentions of certain Arkansans that Federal 
seed and feed loan allowances are insufficient for Arkansas cotton 
farmers. 

Col, Elgan C. Robertson, chairman of the feed-loan organization 
in Lee County, had told newspaper men that he doubted a single 
farmer in Lee County would be able to take advantage of these 
loans. What farmers of Lee and other counties in this section 
need, he said, is not so much seed and fertilizer as feed for live- 


This brought the retort from the food administrator that “we 
won't have any trouble getting rid of the money.” Colonel 
Robertson had declared that $30 a head to buy feed for stock for 
the work season was only half enough. But the administrator 
says allowances were based on a survey and “we know what the 
actual cost in each section is.” 

We quote these two authorities merely to show that the Fed- 
eral feed and seed loan policy apparently is based on the theory 
that just enough to avoid starvation is enough to lend the 
farmer—a policy now being followed by the Red Cross in distribu- 
tion of food. 

J. W. Sargent, county agent for Pulaski County, says more than 
half the applicants for Government loans in this county will be 
able to qualify. That is good news, but what of the applicants in 
other counties? How many will be able to meet the requirements 
necessary to get money for their crops? 

What of the farmers who have ownings sufficiently large to be 
known as “plantations”? Ninety-five per cent of such farmers 
not only have on their hands the burden of buying feed and seed, 
but the problem of feeding their tenants or share croppers. What 
can or will be done for those drought sufferers? 

Of course, any amount loaned to any number of farmers, re- 
gardless of how few they are, is welcome. But let it not be 
thought that Federal farm loans is going to solve our agricultural 
problem as a whole. They will help a little, but mighty little, and 
the sooner that fact is realized the better. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, sufficient 
time will be taken to point out to Senators that the only 
emergency measure which has so far passed Congress, save 
the bill for the speeding up of certain construction, under 
which latter bill little has been done, is the seed loan bill, 
and while a liberal sum was appropriated for the purposes 
of that measure, the restrictions in the act, and in the regu- 
lations for its administration, are of such a nature that very 
little benefit is to be expected from it. 

I wish to take this occasion to say, in a very few words, 
what I think the Senate fully realizes, namely, that there 
has been a display of indifference or inefficiency in the dis- 
position of emergency measures which the Senate almost 
unanimously recognizes as necessary, which is almost incom- 
prehensible; certainly such a course is inexplicable. Does 
not everyone realize that the proper way to deal with matters 
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of this kind is promptly and decisively? Who fails to realize 
that indecision and hesitation and indifference merely defer 
the day when some decisive action must be taken or the most 
serious results accepted? 

Does anyone believe that he who promoted and insisted 
upon the appropriation of $25,000,000 from the Federal 
Treasury to feed starving Russians and $100,000,000 to sup- 
ply the wants of other foreigners is moved by considerations 
of sound economics in opposing any appropriation from the 
Federal Treasury for the benefit of hundreds of thousands 
of fellow Americans who are threatened with starvation? 
Does any newspaper editor or newspaper correspondent be- 
lieve that Members of the House of Representatives who 
voted to impose on the Red Cross the distribution of $25,- 
000,000 for the aid and encouragement and relief of drought 
sufferers in the Soviet Republics of Russia or who voted and 
insisted upon imposing on the Red Cross the obligation to 
distribute $100,000,000 for the benefit of Europeans, who were 
not worse off than hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens now are, were moved by the desire then to destroy or 
embarrass the Red Cross? Do we not all recognize the fact 
that the claim made by the leader of the majority in the 
House of Representatives and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules in that body that to consider an appropriation 
for the benefit of starving Americans is so violative of sound 
principles of government that it must not be contemplated 
for a moment is an example of hypocrisy that must shock 
those who are familiar with the fact that both those gentle- 
men in the Russian case and in the Belgian case recognized 
the principle as wholly sound and consistent? 

At another time it is my purpose to go into this subject 
more fully. The best brief statement I have seen giving em- 
phasis to the incorrectness of the position taken by those 
who now declare that it is an unconscionable act to divide 
the burden of paying the expense of the relief required 
between the generous hearted whose benevolence has already 
been taxed almost to complete exhaustion by steady and 
continuous drafts and the Federal Treasury is by the St. 
Louis Star of January 31. Does it not seem strange that 
they who thought it advantageous to make liberal appropri- 
ations from the Federal Treasury for the benefit of foreign 
sufferers now find it worthy of condemnation even to seek 
a measure of relief for Americans and impose a part of 
the burden on the whole people of this Nation? 

What is there bad or unfair in asking all the people to 
contribute something in this great crisis? How is it sound 
and just to insist that those who are generous must be made 
to bear the entire expense or no relief shall be granted? 

I ask that the clerk read and I call the attention of Sena- 
tors to the statements and arguments in the editorial pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Star of January 31. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Star of January 31, 1931] 
LOAVES AND FISHES 

What would be thought of our military commanders if, in con- 
ducting a war, they refused to maintain a line of communications 
because Cesar burned his bridges behind him? 

They would be exactly on a par with those who say that the 
United States Government should not relieve a million starving 
Americans because the Roman Empire fell after distributing free 
corn among the poor. 

Rome fell, not because free corn was distributed but because a 
fat: and fatuous aristocracy paid no attention to conditions that 
made free corn necessary. But that is neither here nor there. 
The plain fact is that we have in the United States at this moment 
an emergency as unusual as war, as disrupting as war, equal to the 
devastating effect of war upon a civilian population. Yet, facing 
this emergency, the President of the United States and those 
sharing his philosophic detachment employ every obstructive effort 
to prevent it from being met as a public responsibility. 

A drought, even though it affected a vast area and a vast popu- 
lation, could under ordinary circumstances be met by ordinary 
methods of relief. Chronic suffering in the cities, in ordinary 
times, could be handled indefinitely by the usual agencies. Un- 
employment, even though affecting millions, could be coped with 
for a brief period by the communities affected. 


But we have at this time a combination of chronic suffering, 
unemployment, and drought piled together in the midst of a 
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prolonged business depression. What senseless chatter is it that 
says this whole extraordinary burden must be met by voluntary 
gifts from the generous hearted, because in some mysterious way 
it would be bad for everybody if everybody had to help bear the 
expense? ; 

Government aid is called a “dole,” and the dole is bad. Of 
course it is. So is war. But when you are in a war you have to 
fight or run away. And when conditions require Government aid 
to starving people you have to furnish it or run away from the 
responsibility. 

Charity is like medicine—a bad habit, but an occasional neces- 
sity. Continued charity will ruin any man’s life, no matter 
whether it comes from the Government, a private organization, or 
from the family next door. The “dole” isn’t harmful to the re- 
cipient because it comes from the Government. It is dangerous 
because, persistently given, it means that the Nation is failing to 
cope with a rotten economic situation. That is what it meant in 
ancient Rome. That is what it means in England to-day. 

Does that mean we should not meet an emergency with the 
concerted force and wealth of the Memon? Does it mean haggling 
over theories when people are 

Talk about the Roman corn laws! What’ will the historians of 
4000 A. D. say if they discover from the archives of 1931 that ihe 
United States Government held 100,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
granaries, to avoid glutting the market with food supplies, while 
a million people vainly begged for flour in their cupboards and 
bread in their stomachs? 

If Jesus came back to earth at this moment and repeated the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes, He would be accused of corrupt- 
ing the people with a dole. The Department of Agriculture would 
convict Him of a plot to depress the price of wheat. He would be 
too dangerous a man to have out of jail, arousing discontent and 
disturbing the complacency of satisfied citizens and rut-minded 
political leaders. 

Meeting an emergency ought to sharpen the vision for prevent- 
ing its recurrence. Drought is beyond human control. Employ- 
ment is not. Distribution is not. It is those who have no ideas 
for dealing with a problem in the future that fear to face it in 
the present. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have here a very able 
editorial from the Richmond Times-Dispatch, a very con- 
servative paper published in Virginia, which I ask to have 
read for the consideration of the Senate, and then I desire 
to make a few remarks about it. It is very short. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the editorial? The Chair hears none, and the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch of February 3, 1931] 
THE RELIEF WRANGLE 


Confidence of the people in their government is seldom sub- 
jected to a test as severe as that provided by the disgraceful 
squabbling between the President and the Senate over the ques- 
tion of providing food and medical care for the million or more 
small farmers who were made destitute by the drought. Hoover, 
the great humanitarian, help of the helpless, comforter of the 
poor, feeder of the hungry in all other lands and nations, discovers 
that treating hungry Americans as we have treated hungry Bel- 
gians and Russians would violate some precious principle of our 
Government. 

Not even during the reigns of Harding and Coolidge has the 
Washington arena offered a more depressing spectacle. We have 
grown accustomed to chief executives who played politics from 
night to day, who never permitted themselves the luxury of plain 
and honest talk on any important political issue; but for any man 
to be able to see only the political aspects of drought relief is to 
establish a new “low” in statesmanship. 

It may be that the Senators who are demanding passage of the 
relief measure are playing politics also, but there is really little 
point in scrutinizing their motives. The facts—admitted by both 
sides—are that upwards of a million of our farm population must 
have aid from somewhere if they are not to suffer hunger, some 
of them die of starvation and others from the diseases which 
result from malnutrition. That is enough to know. Whatever 
their motives may be, those Senators who are determined to force 
an extra session if the relief bill is not passed are in the right. 
Whatever ills may come of an extra session (and they may be 
many) Rosrnson and his followers should disregard all fear of 
consequences in their fight for the relief appropriation. 

And, of course, there is no earthly excuse for making that extra 
session n . The President's following can recognize and 
admit the inevitable and permit the relief bills to pass; or it can 
persist in its bullheadedness, force the extra session, and then 
pass the relief bill. For a group as numerous and as determined 
as the Democrats have mustered in the Senate must be met half- 
way if the measures which are necessary to the operation of the 
Government are to be acted upon. 

President Hoover has done more than delay the extension of 
help to a million of our citizens who need it. He has endangered 
temporarily, at least, the prestige of an organization which has 
always had the unreserved support and sympathy and confidence 

of the American people. It can hardly be doubted that he has 
eee responsible for the sorry figure the Red Cross has cut 
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in this controversy. A few weeks ago Chairman Payne appeared 
before the Senate Ap tions Committee with the assurance 
that there was no need either for a Federal appropriation or a 
popular collection by the Red Cross. Within four days both he 
and Mr. Hoover had reversed themselves and called for $10,000,000 
from the people. Then it was made known that the Red Cross 
3 expend the $25,000,000 even if Congress made the money 
a D . 

This quibbling over the manner and method of relief has not 
helped the Red Cross to raise the $10,000,000 which it now says is 
needed. Nor has it silenced the relief advocates in Congress. 
They are more than ever determined to make available some 
Federal relief money before they adjourn, and they will do so, 
regardless of what agency assumes the responsibility of dis- 
tributing it. A reasonable compromise has been suggested—and 
promptly turned down by the Hoover followers. It is that $15,- 
000,000 be appropriated, to be spent when and if the need for it 
becomes apparent. If the President is wise, he will exert himself 
to see that this compromise is accepted, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, let us in a brief way 
present clearly the issue that has been precipitated between 
the President and the Senate. 

When this drought—which was the most extensive drought 

this country has had for more than a century—came with 
its devastating ruin through 22 or 23 States, the President 
recognized the extent of it and the destruction engendered 
by it; and he appointed committees in these States to devise 
a method of meeting the situation. They were appointed in 
all the States under the direction of the President and under 
his control. All of these representatives—the most promi- 
nent men in these States—met here, and devised a plan of 
giving relief to the drought-stricken region. The character 
of the men appointed can be recognized from the fact that 
the leader in Virginia was ex-Governor Byrd, one of the most 
prominent, conservative, thoughtful business men of our 
State. 

These men met, conferred with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and devised a plan to give relief to a curse that had 
come not in a century before. They prepared a bill calling 
for $60,000,000, which was introduced in the Senate and in 
the House. In the Senate the bill was introduced by the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the assistant Republican leader. 

I appeared before the Agricultural Committee to urge the 
passage of that bill, recommended by the men that the 
President had trusted to bring relief to this distressed situa- 
tion. The bill was reported as recommended by his com- 
mittee. This committee, appointed under the direction of 
the President, had said that was the minimum amount that 
could be used for the commendable purposes that the Presi- 
dent had called them together to accomplish in the form 
of relief. 

That bill was reported unanimously from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate by the chairman 
of the committee, the assistant Republican leader. It came 
to the Senate, and it passed the Senate unanimously. No 
man raised a protest against it. The situation had been 
investigated. The number of people in every State had 
been ascertained. The number for Virginia was given. 
Organizations were appointed from county to county in 
Virginia, consisting of leading citizens, to ascertain the 
facts of the situation and report to Governor Byrd. I un- 
derstand the same method of procedure was had in all of 
the 22 or 23 States. 

The bill passed the Senate unanimously and went to the 
House, and for the first time objection was engendered. It 
was said the objection was occasioned by the President, and 
I have no doubt that is true. 

What occurred? First, the amount was reduced from 
$60,000,000 to $30,000,000. Second, the terms of the bill 
were changed. 

Let us see now what the issue between the President and 
the Senate is. Let me state it clearly, distinctly, and fairly. 
The Senate had passed a bill recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s drought relief commission providing that there 
should be advanced to the citizens of the States affected 
with the drought $60,000,000. For what purpose? First, it 
was a loan, not a dole, not a gift. It was a loan to help 
agriculture. 
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Second, it was provided that in order to obtain a loan 
one must be engaged in production. No one could get the 
benefit of it unless he were engaged in the production of a 
crop. If he stopped producing, if he stopped raising a crop, 
the ability to get a loan ceased. That had been the under- 
lying principle followed in those States for years by banks, 
by merchants, to assist the farmers in raising crops. The 
loans were limited to that. The farmers did not ask for a 
dole. All they asked the Government to do was to lend 
them money enough to make another crop, and they would 
pay the money back. The loans were limited to those en- 
gaged in production, and if one ceased to produce, his 
chance of getting a loan ceased. 

Third, it was limited to the drought sections, the devasta- 
tion in which was greater than any we had had for more 
than a century. Only those sections would get any benefit 
from the measure. An applicant for a loan had to declare 
that his State was one of the drought-stricken States, and 
that there was a situation of distress entitling him to come 
under the terms of the measure. 

The bill as it passed the Senate authorized loans for food 
for man, feed for cattle, and fertilizer and seed. The prac- 
tice of making such loans is followed down in the South and 
in the West to assist in the raising of crops, loans to tenants, 
to those who are not able to raise crops without loans. As- 
sistance is given by a system known as advances, to enable 
them to get food for man and beast, and fertilizer and seed, 
and then the production of the crop proceeds, and one takes 
his chance of getting his money back out of the crop when 
it is raised. 

Fourth, the Government would have a first lien on the 
crop, ahead of the merchant, ahead of the bank. The Gov- 
ernment would have the first lien, in order that it might be 
safe in its loans. 

When the bill went to the House, the House said “ We will 
not authorize loans for the purchase of food for man, though 
he may be engaged in production. You must eliminate the 
provision for loans for food for man, and we will consent to 
the appropriation of $30,000,000.” Finally, under the con- 
ference report as agreed, $45,000,000 was agreed to, eliminat- 
ing food for man. 

Now what is the issue? The issue is plain and clear, with 
the President and the House on one side and the Senate on 
the other. The House and the President say, “ You can not 
get this provision for relief unless you pledge that you will 
feed only animals engaged in production, and for seed and 
fertilizer.” In other words, they are willing to furnish money 
to buy feed for a mule engaged in production, but a man 
who is engaged in production and raising a crop may starve 
if he can not get money from some other source. Men may 
do all the quibbling they please, but that is the issue over 
this question: “ We will feed a mule producing, but we will 
not feed a man producing.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. How can a farm producer 
obtain the money with which to procure food for those who 
work the crop if he gives a first mortgage on the crop in 
order to obtain seed, feed, and fertilizer? 

Mr. SWANSON. In other words, he gives a lien on his 
crop to feed his mule, and precludes himself from having 
any credit on which to get the food to feed his starving 
family. That is the issue the President has raised, and we 
are willing to meet it. 

It mever has been the case that any man made a differ- 
ence in making advances or loans South for the raising of 
crops, so that he had to exclude the feeding of people en- 
gaged in the same production. It is nonsensical. It is 
impossible. A man could not get the privilege of securing 
a loan from this fund unless he could in honor say, “I will 
use the loan to feed a mule, and I pledge that not a cent 
of it shall go to feed my starving wife or child.” That is the 
condition that is imposed. Of all the folly and nonsense, 
when an issue is created over a measure of relief in a time 
of great distress, this takes the lead. 
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That is the measure which precipitated this tremendous 
fight between the Senate on the one side and the House and 
the President on the other. I would like to have some one 
explain to me, in common sense, how, when an industrious 
man goes out, he can work without food, he can work with- 
out subsistence, any more than a mule can; why a mule 
should be kept in good health and the man prohibited from 
having any food whatever from the same source. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

- Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Possibly the administration takes the 
viewpoint that even though the man who is plowing the 
mule may from hunger drop dead between the plow handles, 
the mule will go on producing. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the folly of the contention here. 

Mr. President, it is utterly impossible for a farmer to raise 
a crop if he has no credit and has no money with which to 
get food. Of all the folly that I have ever seen in this 
Capitol, in the 35 years I have been here in public life, this 
takes the lead, tearing the Nation all asunder over the 
question of whether the Federal Government shall confine 
itself to feeding mules, and refuse to feed starving human 
beings. 

Everybody knows that that is the issue. We did not ask 
that the people should have doles. We simply asked that 
they should have the privilege of borrowing money, giving a 
first lien on the crop, a lien ahead of that of everyone else, 
in order that they might raise their crops. Is not this Na- 
tion interested in 22 States being put on a productive basis? 
Is not this Nation interested in seeing that production shall 
go ahead, and that the farmers should not fail in the rais- 
ing of their crops for lack of some aid? 

When the President realized the extent of the disaster 
he knew the local communities could not meet it. In Ar- 
kansas over a hundred banks have failed. In Virginia 
banks have failed, but not as many as failed in Arkansas. 
The banks have failed because the farmers could not pay 
the advances heretofore made, because the merchants had 
made advances to the farmers, and they could not meet 
their obligations. It is utterly impossible to get any ad- 
vances from those banks, any advances from the merchants, 
any advances from the fertilizer companies, because they 
are all loaded with debt and helpless to extend any further 
credit. 

Here is the President of the United States, known as the 
great humanitarian, made President because he fed a starv- 
ing world out of the Treasury of the United States, refus- 
ing to aid these starving men, who simply ask the privilege 
of getting a loan for 12 months and have the privilege of 


proceeding to work to raise a crop to relieve their distress - 


and to benefit this great country. 

Mr. President, that is the issue when reduced down to 
the ultimate facts. Shall a farmer be forced to give a lien 
on his crop—a first lien—to feed a mule, and for the pur- 
chase of feed and fertilizer, and preclude his credit to bor- 
row money to feed his family? Shall he be refused a cent 
of relief if he diverts any of the money from feeding a mule 
to feeding his starving wife and family? If he makes a 
diversion, loans will be no further extended. 

It seems to me in common sense, it seems to me from an 
economic standpoint, it seems to me from a humanitarian 
standpoint we should pass the bill as originally reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, author- 
izing the appropriation of $60,000,000 for advances to 
farmers, to give them relief, so that they may raise another 
crop. 

It seems to me that any administration which can not 
do that, which stands as a barrier, in this economic crisis, 
and prevents this assistance being extended, is unworthy 
of being sustained by the American electorate, I do not care 
whether the President is a Republican or a Democrat or a 
Progressive. 

The time has come when the President of the United 
States must recognize conditions, must not be influenced 
by pride, must not be actuated by stubbornness, but must 

a condition which he himself has appointed a 
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commission to investigate, a commission which recom- 
mended this method of relief. 

As far as I am concerned, I am willing to meet the issue. 
I am willing to let the fight go on between the Senate and 
the President on the measure his commission of relief rec- 
ommended unanimously, which the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of the Senate recommended unanimously. 
I am willing to share the responsibility of an extra session 
if a million people must starve on account of the stubborn- 
ness of the Chief Executive of this country. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, this morning I received a 
communication from the St. Louis Red Cross in the form of 
a letter written by a lady named Mrs. Frarfk V. Hammar, a 
brilliant woman, a thoughtful woman, one not given to 
exaggeration, who has been at the head of the American 
Red Cross movement for many, many years. 

On the letterhead I find the names of distinguished men 
and women from my community. No one would question 
their veracity. No one would refuse to accept their judg- 
ment upon this subject. This lady states that there are 
$00,000 individuals in Arkansas, Missouri, southern Ili- 
nois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas who 
need—what? Food, clothes, shoes, medicine. I shall ask 
that the letter may be inserted in the Recorp, because to me 
it is convincing evidence that the situation has not been 
exaggerated. When we find in those few States after inves- 
tigation that 900,000 people are actually in want, it should 
follow without question that something immediate should be 
done for their relief; there should be no delay. There is 
actual suffering, as this lady points out. I ask that in print- 
ing her letter in the Record the names of the directors and 
officers of the Red Cross chapter be likewise printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 
{National officers: Herbert Hoover, president; Charles E. Hughes, 

vice president; Robert W. DeForest, vice president; John Barton 
; William D. Mitchell, counselor; Miss Mabel T. 
Boardman, secretary; Ogden L. Mills, treasurer. Directors: Dr. 
Pred W. Bailey, W. K. Bixby, Bert H. Lang, Mrs. J. Porter Tirrill, 
Mrs. Peyton T. Carr, Mrs. Ross Bowles, Ingram Boyd, Charles 
Wiggins, Mrs. W. T. Donovan, Mrs. J. B. Rule, Frank M. May- 
field, J. Lionberger Davis, Mrs. Horace Rumsey, Dr. Borden S. 
Veeder, Mrs. Henry C. Scott, Prank V. Hammar, Mrs. G. H. 
Capen, Tom K. Smith, D. K. Catlin, Mrs. E. T. Senseney, George 
D. Markham, Col. Stephen E. Lowe, A. L. Shapleigh, Edmund F. 
Brown, John R. Shepley, Garneau Weld, Mrs. Joseph W. Bray, 
Robert A. Holland, F. O. Watts, Rolla Wells, Mrs. Sidney Schwab, 
Mrs. Max Kotany, Mrs. H. G. Mudd, George A. Meyer, Archbishop 
J. J. Glennon, Benjamin Gratz, Rabbi Samuel Thurman, Bishop 
Frederick F. Johnson, Alfred Fairbank, W. Frank Carter, J. H. 
Holliday, J. L. Mauran, J. ay «ea Smith, Dr. Harry F. D'Oench, 
Harry F. Knight, Ernest W. Mrs. Frank V. „Mrs. 
Marcus A. Hirsch, Mrs. 8 Warren Brown, Mrs. John T 
Davis, r., Dr. Malvern B. 3 Oliver F. Richards. St. Louis 
chapter officers: 1 V. Hammar, chairman; Bert H. 
3 ae chairman; Ghee F. Richards, treasurer; Robert A. 

d, secretary; P. H. Byrns, executive secretary] 
AMERICAN RED Cross, 


Sr. LOUIS CHAPTER, 
St. Louis, Mo., January 30, 1931. 


Dear Fami: This is a story of slow accumulation of misery. 
The absolute exhaustion of family food supplies following the 
breakdown of normal facilities. 

The country literally cries for your mercy and for your aid. 
You may have given to many things—and that in itself is a re- 
ward. But to-day the need of 21 States is greater than it has 
ever been in any other calamity. 

Financially, we are substantially behind. We hope for gees 
$95,000 has 5 pledged. We need your support anything, b 
something, please - to-day. 

Our request could not be inspired by a deeper thought or 
greater reverence for the cause of suffering humanity. There are 
at this very minute in the drought area of Arkansas, Missouri, 
southern Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas 
over 900,000 individuals in actual want—and this is from only 7 
of the 21 States in the drought regions. 

We want this money for individuals who need our help, ng for 
9 expenses. We want it to fight pellagra, that dread 

disease. We want it to prevent the spread of influenza. We want 


sympathy and you would dig 
down into your pocketbook and give whatever you could. You 
would give with the satisfaction of knowing that you were doing 
something to help in a situation the intensity of which you did 
not appreciate before. 
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We simply must answer the cry of the helpless, the suffering. 

If you haven't already done it, please put your name on our 
roll of honor. Give something! We need it badly—now. In the 
spirit of mercy, please send what you can for the Red Cross— 


Mrs. FRANK V. Hammar, Chairman. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask leave to insert in 
the Recor» a letter with reference to relief in Iowa. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 3, 1931. 
Senator SurrR W. BrooxHart, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BROOKHART: You will be gratified at the informa- 
tion in the telegram given below. Your constituent at Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, Henry Field, and his organization through their 
broadcasting station, KFNF, have not waited for the Red Cross 
or any other agency to bring relief to our fellow sufferers in the 
drought district, 

In that little town of 6,000 people and the community sur- 
rounding they show the big heart which is so essentially a part 
of the American people. They realized their fellow citizens in 
the South were hungry and cold. Their neighbors were suffering. 
They were not afraid of any dole, but they wanted to relieve dis- 
tress, and they went at it directly. Why can't our Congress 
respond in the same splendid spirit, instead of making a political 
football out of human misery? 

The appeal made over the Henry Field broadcasting station has 
brought real results. Other broadcasting stations might do well 
to follow this lead. The following telegram tells its own splendid 
story: 


SHENANDOAH, Iowa, January 31, 1931. 
Hon. W. D. JAMIESON, 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Please note Saturday’s Shenandoah Sentinel report on our famine 
relief drive. We have already loaded five carloads of supplies and 
will load two more Monday. The total value will run to prob- 
ably $10,000. This was done through an appeal by Frank Field 
and James Pearson to listeners of KFNF, and they certainly re- 
sponded nobly. Judge Frederick Fischer will accompany the cars 
to Arkansas for us. 

HENRY FIELD. 


I want to commend you for the good work you are doing. 
Cordially, 
W. D. JAMIESON. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the clerk’s desk a 
communication addressed to me by G. E. Kellogg, of San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire the 
communication read? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

PAY THE VETERANS’ BONUS CERTIFICATES 
(Copyright by G. E. Kellogg, January, 1931) 


Secretary Mellon opposes the bonus payments to World, War vet- 
erans, because it would necessitate the issuing of $3,500,000,000 of 
bonds by the Government, and his patriotic impulses are paralyzed 
by the thought of the “immense sum lost in interest.” He does 
not worry, however, over the “immense sum” paid in interest by 
the veterans when they use their bonus certificates as collateral 
for loans. That being the case, let us see just how much and 
what kind of interest Mr. Mellon really has in the welfare of the 
men who sacrificed their jobs and staked their lives for the 
welfare of the Government when it needed help. 

There is supposed to be no class distinction or class legislation 
in this land of the free. Therefore “equality of opportunity,” 
about which President Hoover has talked so much, demands that 
the veterans be treated as generously as Uncle Sam treats the 
bankers. Here's how. 

A Government bond is the Government's promise to pay the 
amount called for in the certificate—at maturity. 

A bonus certificate is the Government’s promise to pay the 
amount called for in the certificate—at maturity. 

A bond is delivered to the banker in exchange for money. 

The bonus certificate is delivered to the veteran in exchange 
for service. 

The bond and the bonus certificate are each a promise of the 
Government to pay face value at maturity, and Uncle Sam always 
keeps his promise to pay. Therefore the bonus certificate is abso- 
lutely as good as a Panama Canal bond. 

When the banker receives the Panama Canal bond he is al- 
lowed to deposit it with the Government and receive the face 
value of the bond in bank notes—without interest. And the 
banker is allowed to use the bank notes as legal tender money 
until the bond is redeemed. What is more, Secretary Mellon does 
not worry about the loss of interest. 

Now, if “equality of opportunity" means anything, the veteran 
should be allowed to deposit his bonus certificate with the Gov- 
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ernment and receive its face value in bonus notes that would 
circulate like the bank notes—without interest—until they are 
redeemed. 

If bonus certificates are as good as Panama Canal bonds, bonus 
notes should be as good as bank notes; and the issuance of the 
face value of the bonus certificates to the veterans at this time— 
when the veterans need the money, would be a simple demon- 


stration of real “equality of opportunity — and there would be 
no “immense sum lost in interest.” 


Congress should establish equality of opportunity“ by enacting 
a law that would make bonus notes possible. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, to my mind that is an un- 
answerable argument in favor of paying a cash bonus to our 
brave distressed ex-service men. As I said once before, the 
paying of this money now would put into circulation about 
$3,000,000,000. We need more than that added to the 
$4,000,000,000 now in circulation. The Government ought 
to have between $8,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,000 in circu- 
lation all the time. It is a strong indictment of the Govern- 
ment that in 1919 there was more money in circulation in 
the United States, when the population was smaller, when 
business enterprises were fewer, than there is in circulation 
now in the year 1931. 

Mr. Mitchell, a director of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, appeared before a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the Senate yesterday, and I 
quote from an Associated Press dispatch appearing in the 
Washington Post of to-day with reference to his state- 
ment: 

As a means of curbing stock-market inflation, Charles E. Mitchell, 
td York financier, yesterday demanded repeal of the capital-gains 
Mr. President, this tax is perhaps the fairest tax in the 
world. The Government now levies a tax upon profits de- 
rived from speculation on the New York Stock Exchange. 
It obtains a few million dollars from this source. I submit 
to the Senate that it is certainly a fair tax. Men go upon 
the exchange frequently speculating in fictitious stocks, 
stocks that have no actual existence. Frequently they win 
on the exchange by selling short in an organized movement 
to break the market, to cause a crash, and probably to pro- 
duce a panic; but they win millions on the deal. Those 
methods are employed for that purpose. I submit again that 
profits made in this way certainly ought to be taxed. But 
here is a big New York financier, Mr. Charles E, Mitchell, 
coming before the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the United States Senate and instead of suggesting how the 
New York Stock Exchange can be curbed and how wild and 
reckless speculation can be prevented he is asking to take 
the tax off of the vast profits made in speculation on the 
exchange. 

Mr. President, those profits run not into hundreds of dol- 
lars, but they run into hundreds of millions and into billions 
of dollars. And yet here, while we are battling in the Senate 
to bring relief to the starving people of 21 States of the 
Union, Mr. Mitchell appears before a committee of the Sen- 
ate and suggests that the tax of the Government be taken 
off of these colossal profits of millionaires on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Mitchell was asked if he thought the 
rediscount rate of the Federal reserve system in New York, 
reduced to 2 per cent, was too low. Listen to what the 
morning paper says about his reply: 

Under questioning he said he did not regard the existing 2 per 
cent rediscount rate in New York too low. He said he was dis- 
couraged with what he termed the “sloppiness of credit” and 
added, “ Easy money is generally one of the factors in the revival 
of business.” 

Mr. President, we are talking about easy money now. If 
we use this money to pay to the ex-service man of the United 
States, we are putting $3,000,000,000 in the hands of people 
who will spend it, and it will get into circulation at once. 
These men will buy the necessities of life—supply their wants 
and prevent them from starving. Mr. President, I agree 
with Mr. Mitchell’s argument that easy money is necessary 
to revive business. The putting of $3,000,000,000 into circu- 
lation would do more to bring prosperity to the United States 
than anything else we could do. 

How can Mr. Mellon justify his course in the face of the 
facts set out in Mr. Kellogg’s letter which I had read at the 
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desk? A Panama Canal bond is purchased from the Gov- 
ernment, and the owner of it brings it to the United States 
Treasury and borrows the cash on it when he deposits it, the 
Government keeping the bond. He can take that money out 
and circulate it, loan it over and over again at interest, and 
then finally bring it back and turn it into the United States 
Treasury and have the Government pay him the face value 
of his bond with interest. That is what we are doing for the 
purchaser of the Panama Canal bonds. 

But that is not all, Mr. President. A national bank can 
purchase $1,000,000 in Government bonds. It can bring 
those bonds to the United States Treasury and simply pay 
the Government to print money to the value of the 
$1,000,000, the Government holding the bonds of the na- 
tional bank. The bank can take that money and put it in 
its coffers and loan it out to citizens here and yonder, over 
and over again, collecting interest on it and all the while 
drawing interest on its bonds then in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. Finally the bank brings back the notes issued by 
the Government and has its bonds paid in full when it has 
had the use of Government money without a cent of interest 
all that time, for months and it may be for years. 

Mr. Mellon is very much afraid that we will get too much 
money in circulation. Mr. President, the people are suffer- 
ing to-day because of a dearth of money. There is not 
enough money circulating in the body of American business. 
There is paralysis in the body of business. Business is 
nearly dead. Why? For want of sufficient blood in its 
veins. We hear almost every day of some patient in a 
hospital who has been in an automobile accident and that 
the loss of blood makes it necessary to have a blood trans- 
fusion. Blood is obtained and put into the veins of the 
person whose greatest need was blood. Mr. President, that 
is the situation with American business to-day. Money, the 
lifeblood of business, has been taken out of the veins of 
business in great quantities. The money changers in the 
temple of American liberty have extracted the blood from 
the veins and the body of business until business is pale 
and weak and nigh unto death. We are calling for more 
money so as to give a transfusion of blood—money, the life- 
blood of business. 

Mr. President, the burning question at the Capitol now 
is how to relieve the suffering of men, women, and children 
in 21 States; and here comes a big financier from New York, 
Mr. Mitchell, who asks the Government to take the tax off 
the great profits made by the speculators on the New York 
Stock Exchange. / 

Something has been said here about why Rome fell. 
Some would have us believe that it was the distribution of 
free corn to the poor that caused Rome to fall down among 
her beautiful hills and die. That was not the cause, Mr. 
President. It was because the wealth of Rome had been 
concentrated into the hands of the few. In the language 
of Clark in his Lost Atlantis: 

The few claimed all the increase 
From ocean. soil, and air, 

Precious stones and gems and metals, 
Flocks and grain and fruitage rare. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Alabama, I understand, 
has made reference in his remarks to Mr. Mitchell. The 
Senator will recall that Mr. Mitchell said if the adjusted 
compensation bill shall be enacted into law it will break a 
great many small banks? I wonder how many of those 
banks will fail if the soldiers’ shall deposit their $2,000,- 
000,000 in them? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I thank my friend from 
Georgia. The suggestion of Mr. Mitchell that the settle- 
ment of the soldiers’ bonus in cash would cause many small 
banks to fail is ridiculous. One reason such action would 
not cause many of those banks to fail is that a great many 
of them have already failed, and I can not understand the 
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logic of the suggestion, as my friend from Georgia has said, 
that depositing money by the soldiers in those banks will 
help to break them. 

Yet that is what is being said. Mr. Mitchell has stated 
and Mr. Mellon has also stated that the putting of this 
$3,000,000,000 into circulation would seriously interfere with 
business. How can anybody take such a position as that? 
Mr. President, to illustrate, a man goes out into the country 
where there has not been rain for a long time. Crops are 
suffering and rain is needed. This man sees the clouds 
gathering and he sees the lightning flash and he hears the 
thunder roar. Rain is in prospect, and the farmers are 
praying for it to come, but some one says, “I hope it will 
not rain, for if it does it will destroy the crop prospect and 
injure vegetation,” when as a matter of fact the only way 
in which crops can be made and vegetation revived is to 
have refreshing rains, rains sufficient to wet the soil. That 
is the way to put life into the plants and make them bear 
fruit. That is what it is necessary to do with business 
to-day, and money is the rain of business. Money is neces- 
sary to the success of enterprise and industry of every kind, 
whether it is that of the small individual or of the big con- 
cern; and yet to-day we have the money kings “ holding 
tight ” the purse strings of the Nation, sitting heavy on the 
strong box, and refusing to let money sufficient to meet the 
needs of everyday business get into circulation. 8 

It seems to me that any sound political economist can see 
the value of my suggestion to put more money into circula- 
tion when to-day the country is struggling and business is 
suffering greatly because we have not a sufficient amount of 
money in circulation. 

However, I was about to state, when interrupted, what it 
was that helped to bring about the downfall of Rome, 
Concern for the welfare of the individual was- minimized, 
and the rights of the masses were trampled upon by the 
money kings. Instead of giving each one a fair chance in 
the struggle of life, they were seeking power, and more 
power the leaders craved, and more power they got. Rome 
reached that time in her degeneracy until Pertinax mar- 
shaled his soldiers and offered to sell the emperorship for 
$500,000; and the doom of Rome was sealed. 

Mr. President, we have a situation now out in Arkansas 
and in some places in my State and other States that re- 
mind us of the days that preceded the fall of the Roman 
Empire. And yet we are the richest government in all the 
world. The Washington Star last night—listen to this—car- 
ried an article under these headlines: 

American income highest in the world. Total of $75,000,000,000 
estimated for 1930 by our economists. 

The income of the United States is the greatest in all the 
earth, and here we are with pitiful reports read day after day 
in this body from men, women, and children on the verge 
of starvation, and we can not get adequate relief to them. 

Mr. President, I saw a statement the other day to the 
effect that Alabama had made more cotton last year than it 
made the year before and therefore was not entitled to very 
much relief from the funds provided by Congress for citizens 
in distress there and elsewhere. I want to acquaint the Sen- 
ate and the country with the terrible situation that exists 
amongst many cotton producers in my State. 

When the farmer planted the crop of 1930, cotton was 
bringing about 8 cents a pound more than it is selling for 
to-day, or $40 a bale more. To-day it is bringing around 
$50 a bale, which is 4 or 5 cents a pound below the cost of 
production. What matters it to him that he made more 
cotton than he made the year before if it is worth less than 
the smaller crop made the previous year? He can not sell 
it for a price that will cover the cost of production; the 
money that he expended in producing that crop, the debts 
incurred, the obligations made, are hanging around his neck 
like a millstone, and now he comes with his products into 
a dead market and the price offered is below the cost of 
production.. He can not buy the necessities of life; he can 
not even get the price that it costs to produce the cotton 
by selling it at the prices that obtain to-day. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to ask the Senator 
two questions. First, was there a drought in Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How many counties were 
affected? 

Mr. HEFLIN. There are 38 listed where the drought was 
severe, and there is suffering from drought in all the other 
counties except 4 or 5 out of 67. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have been interested in 
what the Senator said about the depreciation in the price of 
cotton. I have been receiving numerous letters from the 
South protesting against the agricultural marketing act, and 
many of the letters contain allegations that the depreciation 
in the price of cotton is somewhat due to the operations of 
the Federal Farm Board under that act. I should like to 
have the Senator’s view about that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I myself have had quite a number of com- 
plaints regarding the activities of the Federal Farm Board. 
I have had deep sympathy with the board in the terrible situ- 
ation which has confronted it and which now confronts it. 
I voted against the confirmation of some of the members of 
that board. I believed that the board could do good; I am 
not satisfied with the results of the efforts of the board; 
but I am still hoping that the board will do something to 
lift the price of cotton out of the valley of despond where the 
price is below the cost of production. The price of cotton 
is much lower than it was at this time a year ago. No cotton 
should be sold for less than 15 and 20 cents a pound. 

The selling prices of all cotton goods justify a much 
higher price for cotton. 

Mr. President, to recur to the subject I was discussing. 
that they say the farmer has more cotton now than he 
produced in the previous crop year, but that is no reason 
why he is not in dire distress. He is in great distress; he 
owes the merchant, and if he sold every bale of his cotton 
he has or had he could not pay what he owes the merchant. 
He has already sold it all in thousands of instances, and the 
debts due the merchant still hang over him. He owes the 
bank, and he can not pay the bank. If he had cotton he 
could not eat it, and he can not sell it at a profit. That is 
the situation that confronts tens of thousands of cotton 
farmers to-day. 

Mr. President, I helped to pass through Congress a farm 
loan bill under which the farmer was permitted to borrow 
money and buy a home and farm. He could pay back his 
loan over a long period of 30 or 35 years at a rate of interest 
of 5 per cent. It was my purpose and the purpose of those 
who supported that measure to encourage farmers every- 
where to buy farms, to own farms; and thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of them availed themselves of that law 
and purchased homes and farms. I regret to say that they 
are losing their homes now by the hundreds and by the 


thousands. That, to me, is a deplorable picture; it is a sad. 


and calamitous thing for our farmers and for our country. 
These men are losing their homes because of no fault of 
their own. Drought, hard times, business depression, the 
lack of sufficient money in circulation, panicky conditions 
have driven them to the point where they are unable to 
meet their payments to the Government. Then what hap- 
pens? Their homes and farms are put upon the block and 
sold. They are turned out after making improvements on 
the farms for years, after living there and becoming at- 
tached to the place they see all their labor spent in vain; 
the payments they have made are gone up in smoke and 
they are driven out and down the road empty handed. It 
is to me a sad and pitiful sight. 

Mr. President, every one of those farmers is suffering, not 
only financially but suffering physically and mentally. His 
morale is being broken, and he is despondent and down- 
hearted. That is the way to make reckless, desperate citi- 
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mos: These men ought to be helped to hold their homes and 

arms. 

ee n Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator raises quite an interesting 
point when he suggests that where farmers have had good 
Seasons and big crops they are still unable to get any return 
from those crops. If they undertake to market them they 
find that transportation charges and other expenses in that 
connection eat up all the proceeds, and often they are, as 
the expression goes, in the red ”; that is, they actually have 
to pay freight to get their products to market. They not 
only derive no profit out of what they produce, but they 
burden themselves with additional expenses when they at-. 
tempt to market it. 

Is there any real difference in the actual situation where 
farmers are unable to produce any crop because of the 
drought and the situation where they do produce a crop but 
can not get it to market? They are just about as bad off 
as if they had suffered a drought are they not? 

Mr. HEFLIN. ‘That is absolutely correct. Thousands of 
farmers who have made good crops have found the price of 
those products so low and the freight charges required to 
get them to market so high that their entire crop operations 
for the year have been unprofitable. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Iam inclined to agree with the Senator 
as to the Federal Farm Board, which was organized and 
created in order to devise a proper system of marketing and 
distribution. I want to give them a chance, and I have been 
hoping they would solve this problem. They have not so 
far done so, and I do not think they have made much 
progress in that direction. It is true, however, that all over 
the country where splendid crops are actually produced the 
producers are not only unable to get the cost of production 
but they are unable to get the crop to market without addi- 
tional expense. It seems to me, therefore, it is largely a 
question of economic distribution that we have to deal with. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Senator for his very valuable 
suggestion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do I understand the posi- 
tion of both the Senator from Florida and the Senator from 
Alabama to be that the farm marketing act has not yet 
been tried out sufficiently long to determine whether or not 
it is a success, and that the Senators are still holding in 
abeyance their judgment as to its success? 

Mr. HEFLIN. So far as I am concerned I am not satis- 
fied with what has been accomplished, but I want to give 
it every opportunity to show that it is of value to the 
farmers of America. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think both Senators 
agree with me, however, that there has been a growing pro- 
test throughout the country against the operations of the 
act. My mail contains a constantly increasing volume of 
protests, particularly from business men throughout the 
South and other people interested in the cotton business. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There is no doubt that there is widespread 
complaint about the activities and nonactivities of the Farm 
Board. The farmer, who formerly got 18 cents a pound or 
20 cents a pound for his cotton—20 cents meant $100 a bale 
and 18 cents meant $90 a bale—is not satisfied now, when 
the price of cotton has fallen down to $50 a bale; and he 
ought not to be satisfied with the present price. He can not 
produce cotton at that price and live. He will have to get a 
better price or go out of the cotton-producing business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for just a minute further in reply to the inquiry of 
the Senator from Massachusetts? 
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I am very largely in the attitude of the Senator from Ala- | shares in stocks and bonds—the speculators are selling ficti- 


bama with respect to the Federal Farm Board. I realize, of 
course, that the question of transportation is lodged with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; but it seems to me 
the Federal Farm Board has to consider and exert its in- 
fluence in some way to deal with the question of transpor- 
tation. I have not figured out how the board can do it; but 
certainly that is a question that enters into its success in 
dealing with the marketing problem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor would not say it was a success up to date, would he? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I think not. I think it has been 
rather disappointing; but I think there are possibilities 
there, and I should like to give them a further chance. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I introduced in the Senate a 
resolution calling upon the Federal Farm Loan Board to make 
a report upon the number of farmers who had purchased 
lands through loans from the Government and how many 
of them had failed to make their yearly payments and had 
lost their homes and farms. In other words, how many of 
them had been foreclosed. I wanted to get a report upon 
this situation. The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
introduced a resolution along the same lines as mine, which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency; 
and he and I agreed that we would support his resolution, 
which has passed the Senate, calling upon the Federal Farm 
Loan Board to give us this information. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] has intro- 
duced a bill providing that wherever the farmers in the 
drought-stricken areas or in other places are unable to meet 
their payments for 1930 the amount due the Government 
shall be counted in the body of the debt and carried for 
three years. I submit that that is a wholesome and a just 
and a fair proposition. Why can we not make this addi- 
tional loan to these farmers in order to save farms and save 
homes, when we are loaning $500,000,000 to the railroads? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to remind the Senator, in connec- 
tion with his reference to farm loans, that in the case of 
irrigation in the West Congress allows $5,000,000 to those 
people, $1,000,000 a year, to save them from being fore- 
closed. We are asking nothing for the cotton section in the 
way of loans more than has already been given to the irri- 
gation section. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is true. 
is absolutely correct about that. 

Mr. President, since I have been in Congress, the House 
and the Senate, I have never failed to vote for a measure 
to give a fair deal to the people in every section of the 
country. We are living in a very unusual time. Things are 
out of joint the world over, they tell us. Economic condi- 
tions are serious and disturbing the world over, and we are 
striving as statesmen to bring relief to American people 
in distress and to solve the problem that confronts us. We 
are obliged to deal with these extraordinary conditions in an 
extraordinary way. 

The surgeon does not operate until all other treatment has 
failed with his patient. When the other remedies have been 
exhausted and the time for heroic treatment has come we 
see the surgeon’s knife, and the patient is operated on and 
the cause of his desperate illness is removed. Maybe it is a 
cancer. Maybe it is a tumor; but in order to remove it an 
operation is necessary, and when this disturbing element 
has been taken out of the body the physical health of the 
patient is restored. 

The body of American business is sorely afflicted. A 
cancer is eating upon the vitals of business. That cancer, 
in one form, is the New York Stock Exchange. It has 
already eaten into the vitals, and it is now injuriously 
affecting the livelihood of every man and woman in the 
Nation. How many Members of the House and Senate are 
grappling with this question and trying to solve it? Instead 
of our putting an end to it, curbing its activities, confining 
its activities to legitimate business—the buying and selling of 
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tious stuff. If there are 100,000 shares in a concern, they 
sell a million. Watered stock and fictitious stuff are dealt 
in; and a crash comes and a billion dollars is lost in a single 
day. 

My God! Is it not time we were doing something to re- 
lieve legitimate business of this destructive and deadly evil? 
Are Senators and Members of the House afraid to tackle this 
giant evil? It looks so. What are we coming to in this 
Government? 

Mr. President, if a farmer mortgages a mule that he does 
not own, he is put in the penitentiary. If a merchant sells 
something that is not his, he is arrested and punished; but a 
stock gambler, unhampered and unfettered on the stock 
exchange, can sell in unlimited quantity the stuff they 
speculate in, stuff that he does not own, and with it run 
prices up or beat them down on the exchange, clip his 
coupons, and make his millions, and then everybody says, 
O he is a smart guy.“ They do not even talk about arrest- 
ing him. You let the giant evil go on undisturbed, but you 
seize the little fellow and punish him. That is the philos- 
ophy of some statesmen. 

I am reminded of a little doggerel that a brother of mine 
found in a newspaper in London: 

The law imprisons man or woman 

Who steals a goose from off the common, 
But lets the greater culprit loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 

In a little different form we have that situation here. We 
will pounce upon the little fellow who violates the law, but 
when it comes to the big fellow we say, “ Excuse me; I did 
not recognize you at first,” and he passes on undisturbed. 

That is one of the great evils in our country to-day. 
Speculating in cotton and speculating in wheat in unlimited 
quantities are two other great evils. We permit the specu- 
lator on the grain exchange to sell billions of bushels of 
wheat when we do not make one-fiftieth of the amount dealt 
in on the exchange. It is not in existence. The farmer is 
holding his wheat, we will say. The price is below the cost 
of production. He is trying to hold it until it yields a 
profit; and these speculators go on the exchange and sell, 
in competition with him, ten times, a hundred times, a 
thousand times the quantity of the wheat he has. They 
beat down the price in the market where he has to sell, and 
he comes, despondent and heavy-hearted, with his produce 
and dumps it on a market where he must sell below the 
cost of production; and he goes home empty handed, with 
debts hanging over him, with fear haunting him that his 
home and farm will be sold from under him. 

The cotton exchange does the same thing. We produce 
14,000,000 bales of cotton, and they sell 250,000,000 bales. 
The farmer says, “I am going to hold my cotton until the 
price goes up to the point where it will yield a profit.” They 
say, “ You will? Watch us beat your price down by selling 
something we call cotton, just the word cotton, in unlimited 
quantities.” They go upon the exchange, and they sell this 
stuff. To-day, the price will be 10 cents. To-morrow, the 
report will go out that: The cotton exchange price broke 
yesterday half a cent a pound. It is down to around 9% 
cents,” and not a pound of cotton has been dealt in. They 
have only sold the name of cotton in unlimited quantities; 
and the farmer who sells his cotton in the open market must 
take 944 cents, the price fixed by selling counterfeit cotton 
against the actual cotton. Yet cotton is the only American 
product every pound of which is converted into money, and 
every dollar’s worth of which contributes to the financial 
wealth of the United States. Cotton gives to America the 
balance of trade, and brings into our country every year 
more gold than the world’s annual output; and yet those who 
produce it are having a hard struggle because they are forced 
to sell this great American staple below the cost of pro- 
duction. 

These are three of the four giant evils. The other one I 
touched on briefy at the outset and that is the lack of 
sufficient money in circulation to meet the business needs of 
the American people. 
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Senators, this country never will prosper as long as the 
volume of money in circulation depends upon the whim and 
caprice of the money lords of America. The Government 
owes it to the people to see that sufficient money is kept 
circulating in the body of business—an amount sufficient at 
all times to meet the business needs of every man and of 
every woman in the United States. I challenge any Senator 
to deny the soundness of that proposition. 

The Government demands the exclusive right to print 
bills and coin money and the exclusive right to supply the 
people with the money needed to answer the needs of their 
business. In the old days a coon skin had a certain value, 
and was used as a medium of exchange in various com- 
munities. Gold and silver nuggets were used as a medium 
of exchange and a measure of value. But one day the 
Government said, Lou must get rid of all these measures 
of value and mediums of exchange. The Government is 
going to coin money. The Government is going to print 
bills for use as money in the United States; and anybody 
who prints or coins anything for use as money is a counter- 
feiter and will be arrested, prosecuted, and punished.” So 
the Government assumed the authority and the responsi- 
bility to supply the money necessary at all times to meet 
the daily needs of the American people. 

And I submit to the Senate that it is the duty of this 
Government to do that, and I further submit to the Senate 
that this Government is not doing that to-day. 

Money is the lifeblood of business, and the body of busi- 
ness is prone upon the ground, well nigh paralyzed for 
want of sufficient blood flowing in its veins. 

If I had it in my power, I would put $4,000,000,000 in circu- 
lation in 30 days, and I would guarantee to the Nation a 
return of prosperity in 60 days. That is all that is needed. 
Curb the activities of the stock exchange, curb the activi- 
ties of the cotton exchange and of the grain exchange, pay 
the soldiers their bonus, and put that $3,000,000,000 in cir- 
culation, and you will see business shake off the sickening 
habiliments of depression and put on the wholesome and 
healthy robes of prosperity. Business is crying out for life- 
blood, and the lifeblood of business is money. 

Mr. President, I have spoken longer than I had intended 
to. I want to say to Senators that this sad and distressing 
situation among the farmers of the South and West has 
made me very unhappy. I know what is happening there. 
It is a sad picture to me to see a farmer who has lived in 
a community for 15 or 20 years, perhaps longer, called on 
by an officer, who says, I have come to foreclose the mort- 
gage.” The farmer says, “ Well, I am mighty sorry,” and 
the tears come to his eyes, and his children gather around 
him and cry, and his brave wife stands there and drops a 
tear in silence. The home place is being sold and the farm 
is to be taken from them, with all the improvements the 
man has made. A farm home is broken up, and the farm 
family set adrift, with nothing to live upon and no home to 
shelter them. 

Mr. President, if free government is to live, this thing 
has got to stop. Senators will recall the dream of old 
Pharaoh. He had a dream about seven fat years and seven 
lean years. He was told to store an abundance of grain 
during the seven fat years to serve the needs of the people 
during the seven lean years. We in the United States have 
been passing through the seven fat years, with America’s 
income bigger than that of any Government in all the 
world. 

What did Pharaoh do? He accumulated grain during the 
seven fat years, and when the lean years came what hap- 
pened? The people in great numbers came to buy grain. 
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supply, and they consumed that. They went back again, 
and what did Pharaoh’s agents tell them? “Go bring your 
sheep and your cattle.” They did so, and they got grain 
again on which to live for a time. Finally they came again, 
and Pharaoh's agents said, Go bring the deeds to your 
land,” and the work of Egyptian bondage was complete. 
God help us to-day to respond to the needs of American 
farmers in distress before they, like the farmers of Egypt, 
become serfs in the kingdom of American agriculture. 

I plead to-day for the relief of a drought-stricken and a 
poverty-stricken people in 21 great States of this Union, 
proud, patriotic, upstanding, brave people, who are worried, 
troubled, hungry, and in great distress because the wolves 
of sheer want are howling around their doors. God help 
us to do our duty in this trying hour. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] told us yesterday of 
a report from the Red Cross, telling of a mother down in 
Tennessee with four little children, hollow eyed, emaciated, 
begging the mother for something to eat. She had some 
rancid grease, which she was mixing with a little meal to 
cook them some johnnycakes. This white mother in Amer- 
ica is facing starvation with her little children. It is the 
duty of this great Government to see to it that starving 
men, women, and children are fed. 

It is estimated that more than two millions of people in 
the drought-stricken area are suffering for want of food and 
clothing. They have been overtaken by a drought, a condi- 
tion over which they have no control is upon them, and 
they are crying to us to “ come and help us or we die.” 

Let me give a note of warning to Senators on the other 
side. I sympathize with the President. I know he has a 
hard and difficult situation to deal with. I fear that some- 
body is misinforming him, Senators, here is what is going 
to happen one of these days: We are going to have reports 
coming here, if something is not done quickly, of men, 
women, and children dying of starvation and funerals being 
held to bury them in a land where there is more wealth than 
in all the other countries in the world. Will we permit such 
a thing to happen? God forbid. 

Mr. President, I commend the Red Cross for what it is 
doing, but it is not able to meet the requirements of the 
hour. It is not reaching and feeding the hungry as they 
should be reached and fed. It is doing something, but it is 
not doing enough. 

The Government, which can lend $500,000,000 to the rail- 
roads; the Government, which can lend one hundred and 
thirty-five to one hundred and fifty million dollars to the 
Ship Trust; the Government, which will permit national 
banks to buy bonds and then deposit them with the Goy- 
ernment and have the Government issue money to the 
amount of the bonds, and take it out and use it and charge 
interest on it, can certainly rise to the occasion now and 
come gladly and lovingly to the rescue of the distressed and 
starving and save men, women, and children and make them 
happy once more in this the greatest government in all the 
world. [Applause in the galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must warn the occu- 
pants of the galleries that there must be no demonstration 
of approval or disapproval. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this controversy over 
human relief has been injected into this body and the House 
of Representatives and before the President, creating a 
sharp difference of opinion and an issue which daily has 
become more exaggerated, disturbing the orderly procedure 
of the Congress, I am sure there is not a Senator who 
desired to create an issue on this question, and, of course, no 
one believes that the President desired to raise this issue. 


What happened then? They got a supply of grain and It is just a situation that has been thrown upon us, which, 


went away satisfied. But after a while their grain supply 
was gone and they had to go back to buy more grain. They 
took that home, and by and by they consumed it, and then 
they said: Our grain supply is exhausted, but we have no 
more money with which to buy grain.” And then Pharaoh’s 
men said: “Take your golden trinkets, silverware, and 
metals of every kind and go up and buy grain.” They did 
so, exhausting their household goods. They got another 


in my opinion, able men, conscientious legislators, ought to 
be able to settle humanely and in the public interest. 

This is no time for men of high standing to become piqued, 
for leaders of thought to lose their heads, either the Con- 
gress or the President to become so irritated over the issue 
that we or he can not think along straight lines. 

My 20 years’ experience in the House and the Senate has 
taught me to observe that all legislation is a matter of com- 
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promise. I have never been able to have my way in all 
things; I have not desired it. I have sought counsel and 
advice. I have desired cooperation, because I have appre- 
ciated that only through that avenue could I reach my 
goal. 

So it would seem to me that there may be in this con- 
troversy not an issue but a mere difference of opinion, and 
I am glad that in the statement issued by the President only 


this afternoon he has seen fit to express himself in a more’ 


conciliatory spirit, and it seems to me he has opened the 
way by which the Congress and the Executive might get 
together. 

For my part, that is all I want, and I do not see how in 

good grace anyone should desire more. The fact that I 
might think that $25,000,000 or $50,000,000 is necessary in 
order to relieve the distress and the suffering in the afflicted 
area does not make that amount absolutely the correct one, 
but the thing to do is to clarify the situation, and for all of 
us with a common purpose to try to get together and adjust 
our differences. 
The statement of the President which has just been given 
to the press, as I have said, is more conciliatory than some 
of the statements heretofore issued from the White House. 
I notice that he says—and I congratulate him upon the 
expression: 

I do not wish to add acrimony to a discussion, but would rather 
state the case as I see its fundamentals. 

He has that right. Nobody believes that he wants to add 
acrimony to the controversy. In his statement he reiterates 
largely what his expressed views have been in the past and 
again states his reasons. At the close of the statement he 
makes this very significant suggestion: 

I will accredit to those who advocate Federal charity a natural 
anxiety for the people of their States. 

Of course, it does not take any stretch of the imagination 
for one to conceive that, but I am glad to know that the 
President in his heart believes that those of us who made an 
effort to obtain some measure of relief for our people were 
actuated by motives conscientiously formed. Then this fur- 
ther very significant statement comes from the President’s 
pen: 

I am willing to pledge myself that if the time should ever come 
that the voluntary agencies of the country, together with the local 
and State governments, are unable to find resources with which 
to prevent hunger and suffering in my country, I will ask aid from 
resources of the Federal Government because I would no more 
see starvation amongst my countrymen than would any Senator 
or Congressman. 

So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, I believe that 
statement is true. I am not that hard-hearted nor am I 
that partisan that I believe the President of the United 
States, if he knew it, would see starving people left unaided 
in the United States even though he thought some other 
way should be found to relieve them. But the trouble about 
this controversy is that the President believes that the situ- 
ation can be taken care of through the Red Cross and that 
it is being taken care of now. I have no doubt he conscien- 
tiously believes that. But others differ with him. For my 
part, I think the preponderance of the evidence which has 
come to us shows that the Red Cross is not now able to take 
care of the situation, and will not be able to take care of 
it; that it can not raise sufficient funds to take care of the 


situation; and that it will not be taken care of if we leave 


it solely to the Red Cross agencies. I say that not dispar- 
ingly of the fine efforts and heroic work of the Red Cross. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to have the Senator explain 
then why it was that the President appointed commissions 
in 22 or 23 States to go and investigate the situation and 
report to him. Why did he ask the Red Cross to do it at 
that time? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think he should have done it. 


Mr. SWANSON. Why should he have asked it at that 
time? Why did he have to appoint commissions in 22 or 23 
States to examine into the situation and report to him and 
advise with him and then, when they reported unanimously 
that the condition was such that Federal aid must be in- 
voked, refuse to do anything about it? 

Mr. HARRISON. I believe in the recommendation of the 
commissions. I believe the President should have accepted 
them. 

Mr. SWANSON. When does the Senator think the Presi- 
dent ought to be satisfied to proceed to act—now or next 
June or July? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course he should act now. If the 
Senator will wait and let me explain myself fully I think he 
will understand exactly what I am driving at and he will 
know exactly my position. 

I stated that I believe that the President honestly believed 
the money could be raised by the Red Cross. The Senator 
from Virginia does not believe that it can be done in that 
way. I do not believe it. The two able Senators from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson and Mr. Caraway] do not believe it. 
There is hardly a Senator on this side of the aisle who be- 
lieves it. But I think some way can be found and ought to 
be found to clarify this situation and bring about some 
common understanding. 

Mr. President, I have seen very few occurrences in this 
body which so impressed me as did the one on yesterday. 
The distinguished and eloquent Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boram], in one of the greatest oratorical flights of speech to 
which I have ever listened, expressed my viewpoint on the 
whole situation. No one with a heart could have failed to 
be touched. Men who are at times partisan and usually cold 
in politics were seen with tears upon their cheeks, moved by 
the fine flights of oratory and the sincere and sympathetic 
expressions of the Senator from Idaho for the people in our 
section of the country. 

I believe that the heart of America is charitable. But 
what are we trying to do? We have not asked for anything 
exceptional here. The one controversy about which we have 
all been so distressed, the one controversy that has been 
raging here, has been over the provision which I want to 
read once more and analyze briefly, the $25,000,000 appro- 
priated out of the Federal Treasury. 

There is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of $25,000,000, to be immedi- 
ately available— 

That is significant, because we want to take care of the 
situation now. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is not the beginning of the con- 
troversy. The controversy first was over the $60,000,000 
loan for food for man and for beast, and for fertilizer. That 
is where the controversy began. The controversy began be- 
cause it was proposed to appropriate money for food for 
mules and other beasts, while at the same time refusing to 
appropriate money for food for human beings. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is right. That was the be- 
ginning; and all of us appreciate the fact that if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture had not spoken up and if the President 
had not raised his opposition to the $60,000,000 appropria- 
tion, it would have been made instead of $45,000,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. The other matter came up later. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but the $25,000,000 item is largely 
the matter now in controversy. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; we still can pass a bill providing for 
$60,000,000 if the President will permit it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The amount that is now in controversy 
in the conference committee is the $25,000,000, which is— 

To be immediately available and to be expended by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross for the purpose of supplying food. 

Who can object to supplying food? As was said by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] just a little while 
ago, we made provision to supply food for animals, but are 
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unwilling to supply food and medicine and assistance for 
human beings. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is for a dole, a gift. Our proposal 
was to make it a loan to produce a crop. That is where the 
controversy started. 

Mr. HARRISON. I appreciate that. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is not the only controversy between 
the President and the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want to go back to trace the 
history of the whole controversy from the beginning. The 
one proposition that is now before us, with which the Presi- 
dent and the Congress are grappling, is the proposed appro- 
priation of $25,000,000. The provision continues: 

Supplying food, medicine— 


Who could raise any objection to supplying food and 
medicine?— 
medical aid, and other essentials to afford adequate human relief 
in the present national emergency to persons otherwise unable to 
procure the same. 

Then there is another provision that if it does not take all of 
the sum of $25,000,000 which is appropriated the remainder 
shall be turned back to the Treasury of the United States: 

Any portion of this appropriation unexpended on June 30, 1932, 
shall be returned to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. President, the Seventy-first Congress closes on the 
4th day of March. Congress does not meet again until next 
December, unless an extraordinary session is called, and that 
is up to the President to determine. We have no alternative 
in the matter. We can not dominate that situation unless 
we want to filibuster here to defeat appropriation bills dur- 
ing this Congress and thus force an extra session by that 
method. If the ordinary procedure is pursued we will not 
meet after the 4th of March until next December, after 
many months shall have elapsed. When we have departed 
for our homes and when the present situation continues, as 
it seems it will continue, and as it becomes more aggravated, 
as it seems it is becoming more aggravated, what is to happen 
then, Mr. President? This fund can be used during the 
months intervening between the 4th of March and next 
December as an insurance, so to speak, as a reservoir that 
might be tapped in order to relieve the distress and suffering 
in those sections that need it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In line with that suggestion of the Sena- 
tor I wish to emphasize the fact that in the State of Ken- 
tucky, and I am sure the same condition exists elsewhere in 
the drought area, the drought has been in existence for 
more than a year. In my State we are hauling water all 
over the State to supply even cities. The water level be- 
neath the surface of the earth is so low that it will take 12 
inches of rain to supply the wells and creeks and streams 
again. If that condition continues indefinitely, it will make 
it impossible to produce a crop in 1931. In what condition 
will those people be with Congress in recess for nine months 
and with no funds to relieve their distress? 

Mr. HARRISON. They will be in a horrible condition, 
Mr. President, a most distressing situation—a situation that 
should not be permitted, if within our power to prevent it. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. Having in mind the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor that some compromise agreement might be reached, and 
having in mind the necessity for the use of a large sum of 
money, would not a proper compromise be for the Congress 
of the United States to loan to the Red Cross a fixed amount 
of money, $25,000,000 or $50,000,000, and let the Red Cross 
repay that loan to the Government if they were able to col- 
lect it from the people? 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the Senator that the sug- 
gestion may be a very good one, but I think the President 
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should accept the $25,000,000 proposal now before us. I 
think he should accept the other relief measures that we 
have passed by a vote of more than 2 to 1, by an almost 
unanimous vote in most cases, in fact. 

I can not and would not offer a defense or an excuse for 
the position taken in his refusal to accept the $25,000,000, 
especially in view of the fact that the Congress is to adjourn 
on the 4th of March not to meet again, unless there is an 


“extraordinary session of Congress, until December next. 


But if the President is right in his contention, conscien- 
tiously moved, I am willing to concede, as expressed in his 
statement of to-day, what objection could there be to the 
conferees writing into the bill a provision that only in the 
event that the situation is being taken care of through 
charitable institutions such as the Red Cross, that then the 
money shall not be used, but that if it is necessary in order 
to relieve distress and suffering such as exists now, then 
the $25,000,000 or so much of it as may be needed shall be 
used. That would be carrying out the ideas expressed by 
the President in his statement of to-day, because he said 
that this money should be raised through charitable in- 
stitutions, that that is the American way, that that is in 
keeping with our traditions and institutions. I do not agree 
with him about that. 

Many times, as has been pointed out in the debates here, 
we have appropriated money out of the Federal Treasury 
to be used to relieve distress in this country. It has heen 
provided in large and small amounts and to every section 
of the country. Many times has it been related here how 
the President himself asked for $100,000,000 to be expended 
in relieving Europe, to take care of the hungry people there. 
Reference has been made to the $20,000,000 he asked to take 
care of the distress in the Volga regions of Russia and the 
$10,000,000 appropriated at his request for the purpose of 
feeding the little children of Germany in 1924. I voted for 
those relief measures. I believe that every Senator voted 
for them because we were touched by the human appeal 
involved. We wanted to extend assistance to the starving 
and distressed people in every part of the word. When I 
voted for those measures, it was not because I thought more 
of the people of Europe, the people of Russia, the people of 
Germany, than those of my own country. I have never 
been able to reconcile or understand the position of anyone 
who might believe it humane and right to tap the Federal 
Treasury to take care of suffering in Russia and in Europe, 
but that it was un-American, save through the Red Cross 
and other charitable agencies to care for the suffering among 
our own people. 

The Federal Treasury is not more sacred to respond to 
the call of distress to foreign peoples than to the call of 
distress among our own citizens. 

But, Mr. President, carrying out the President’s thought 
that he would invoke every agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, that he would draw upon all the resources of our own 
country, if he could not raise this money through charitable 
organizations, in order to take care of the suffering and the 
afflicted in this country—if that be true, I can not see why 
any objection can be raised to the appropriation of $25,000,- 
000, which perhaps may not be used and which ought not to 
be used if the situation can be taken care of through the 
Red Cross; but the money will be there; it will be a guaranty 
that relief will be afforded, that suffering will be ameliorated 
to some degree, and that some relief will be granted to those 
who are in distress. So, Mr. President, I do not believe the 
President is giving up wholly his conviction in this matter— 
as he terms it, a principle—when he will accept this amend- 
ment, and on the theory that the money will be spent only 
in the event that the Red Cross and other charitable organi- 
zations can not take care of the situation. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does not the Senator know that every 
appropriation passed by the Senate for the purpose of pro- 
viding relief, including the $60,000,000 appropriation, left the 
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expenditure absolutely and erſtirely in the judgment and will 
of the President? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is correct. 

Mr. SWANSON. So, instead of it being any refiection on 
the President, it seems to me that not within my knowledge 
has the Senate ever shown such confidence in the President. 

President Wilson was given $100,000,000 for the emergency 
of war, but we voted to give President Hoover $60,000,000 to 
spend for food for man and for beast, and for fertilizer for 
the farm, and then in the $25,000,000 appropriation for those 
in destitution and distress we left the disbursing of the fund 
to his judgment and to his will. He would not need to spend 
a cent of it unless he thought the conditions warranted. 

So, I repeat, instead of the Senate reflecting on the Presi- 
dent, it has shown more confidence in him than it has shown 
in any President during the last 35 years, so far as I know, 
and he certainly has no grievance, other than his own un- 
willingness to take the responsibility and to administer the 
relief designed to aid those in destitution and distress. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. All of the relief bills do that, do they 
not? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SWANSON. That was done in the $60,000,000 ap- 
propriation voted by the Senate and in the $25,000,000 ap- 
propriation. Discretion is left to him, and if we adjourn, 
the responsibility will be on him to exercise his judgment 
and his will. What is a President for if he can not be an 
executive officer and carry out the will of Congress in its 
desire to relieve distress. Is he to hide behind those who 
say that it would establish a bad precedent, when the ex- 
penditure of the $25,000,000, just as in the case of the other 
appropriations passed by Congress for relief of distress, if 
left to his will? The Senate has not reflected on him, but 
has shown more confidence in him than ever I saw reposed 
in any President in my time. This talk about a grievance 
against the Senate seems to me to be absurd. I think he 
ought to accept it to-morrow, and, if he does not want to 
spend a cent of it, he need not do so. If he considers there 
is distress he can spend it, but certainly it can not be claimed 
that Congress has not shown a disposition to aid him and 
leave it to his will and judgment. So what ground is there 
for any claim that he has a grievance against the Senate? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senator is eminently cor- 
rect in his assertions that we have given to the President 
great authority to spend these large sums of money, and that 
in this particular measure we are also placing responsibility 
on the President to expend it through the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. 

Mr. President, I would go further. If the Red Cross does 
not want to spend it—and apparently ft says it does not— 
I do not believe that there would be any objection to clothing 
the Secretary of Agriculture or clothing the President him- 
self with the authority to spend it, if necessary, in order to 
take care of the appalling distress in the situation which 
now confronts us. I believe that all of us are trying to 
drive at one common goal and that is to relieve distress and 
to help the situation, and it seems to me that there ought to 
be a getting together. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will yield, if it is a ques- 
tion of appeasing the pride of the President and letting him 
think that he has gotten something, I am willing to appease 
his pride. If it will appease his pride and make him think 
he has gotten something, let him be given the same author- 
ity he has already been given in the matter of relieving 
distress. I want to suggest that the proposal made by the 
Senator from Mississippi is not as full in giving the Presi- 
dent authority as the bills which were passed by the Sen- 
ate and sent to the House, which were unlimited in the 
authority given. 

Mr. HARRISON. I agree again with the Senator; the 
Senator and myself are not in disagreement about the prop- 
osition, but we want to get together if we can. 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggest then that the Senator see the 
President and address his remarks to him, and if he wants 
his power limited in handling the matter in order to satisfy 
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his pride and a compromise can be reached in that way, I 
will agree to it, but the Senator’s remarks ought to be ad- 
dressed to the President and not to the Senators. We have 
done nothing to the President; we have given him unlimited 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. I trust the Senator from Mississippi will 
make some other suggestion than that the duty be imposed 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture. Why not select some 
other Cabinet officer? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not care what Cabinet officer may 
be selected; I am not concerned as to which one may be 
charged with the responsibility. I want something done. 

Mr. HAWES. We have had some experience with the 
Secretary of Agriculture in connection with farm problems. 

Mr. HARRISON. In order that we may compose our dif- 
ferences, if giving the responsibility to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to expend the money would do that; personally, 
I would be glad to agree to such a provision. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am willing to consent to that. If the 
President would rather act indirectly than directly I have 
no objection. Some would rather act directly and some indi- 
rectly. I do not know what the President prefers about it; 
all I want is to obtain relief for those who are suffering and 
in distress. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, we hear much in the 
newspapers about an extra session of Congress. Through a 
steady propaganda the business interests of the country are 
being lead to believe that there is going to be an extra session 
of Congress. Every effort is being exerted to frighten some 
into the belief that in that event much unwholesome and 
unwise legislation will be passed. Personally I do not care 
if there is an extra session of Congress. If some legislation 
that, in my opinion, should be passed, could be passed 
through an extra session, then I would say “yes.” But I 
know that can not be done—that the President will thwart 
our plans and veto such wholesome and needy legislation. 
I am not concerned about an extra session doing any harm. 
It could be a means of doing much good. The country need 
not be frightened about the passage of unwise and radical 
legislation. The Congress is a pretty sensible aggregate of 
individuals, and has the interest and welfare of the country 
at heart quite as much as those who constantly criticize it. 

I am, however, perfectly willing to bear the responsibility. 
I would rather maintain my place in public life by standing 
on the side of humanity than standing for some mercenary 
proposal; and even though an extra session of Congress 
would affect business, if such a session were necessary in 
order to take care of and provide relief for those who are 
suffering in this country, then I desire to remain here and 
help do the job. The business people of the country who 
appear so frightened about this prospect should analyze the 
situation. We have done in this instance nothing more than 
past Congresses have Gone. We have done what President 
Hoover has asked other Congresses to do; we have done 
what President Hoover has suggested and has almost coerced 
Congress in doing on other occasions. So there is no defense 
nor will we offer any defense on that particular score. 

If an extra session shall become necessary the blame is 
going to lie at the door of the White House and not at the 
door of the Congress of the United States. It may lie also 
at the door of the House of Representatives if it persists in 
carrying out the wish of the President. I look into the 
faces of men who have been in this body for a long time, 
and I believe they will bear me out in the statement that no 
finer cooperation in the passing of appropriation bills and 
the consideration of measures on the calendar has been 
exhibited than during the present short session of Congress. 
There has not been a single obstacle thrown in the way of 
orderly procedure, We have proposed our amendments; we 
have called for the yeas 


Senate. There has been a fine spirit of cooperation, and it 
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does not lie in the mouth of any man either in the White 
House or sitting in the editorial room of some Republican 
newspaper to say that the Democrats have done otherwise 
than cooperate. 

If the President wants to insist upon the adamant posi- 
tion that he has taken, if the House of Representatives 
wants to insist that no appropriation shall be made for full 
relief, and is not willing to compose the differences at all, 
then, of course, there is going to be an extra session of 
Congress; but do not blame us for that result. We are 
trying to help humanity. We do not say to the President 
in the amendment which we have adopted, “ You have got 
to spend the money if it is unnecessary to do so; but we 
give it to you, or we give it to the Red Cross, and it may 
be spent as the emergency may arise, a report to be sub- 
mitted to Congress, and the amount not expended to be 
returned to the Treasury.” 

The newspapers that are publishing certain types of edi- 
torials and the business element which seem to be terrified 
may know what is coming up in the short session of Con- 
gress. I do not know whether there will be any adjusted- 
compensation legislation during the present Congress or 
not. It looks to me like there will not be. I know there 
is a sharp difference of opinion as to what kind of a bill 
should be reported and what kind of legislation should be 
enacted. I have my own ideas as to what kind of legisla- 
tion should be passed. I would now pass a bill similar to 
that which has been introduced in the House of Represent- 
atives by Mr. Garner, the Democratic leader there, which 
is similar to the bill introduced in the Senate by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Connatty], paying the present value of 
the certificates to those who want them cashed. I would 
take into consideration at the same time the 25 per cent 
that was given to them when the law was written, and I 
would at the same time adjust the interest rate so that the 
boys who fought for this country should not be compelled 
to pay more interest to the Government than the Govern- 
ment has to pay for the money which it has borrowed from 
the bondholders of the country. However, there are others 
who believe that the full face value of the certificates, which 
are not due until 1945, should be paid and should be paid 
now. If there shall be an extra session of Congress, that 
proposition will be on the doorstep of Congress. Who will 
be to blame for it if any blame shall be attached on that 
account? The President of the United States, of course, is 
against it because the Secretary of the Treasury is against 
it, and they work in harmony; they know how they feel 
about these questions. So when the extra session of Con- 
gress shall come on I wish to let it be known that Senators 
on the other side played a part in laying before the Con- 
gress for consideration and passage a bill which in all prob- 
ability the President will veto, but which might be passed 
over his veto. 

Those who become frightened every time some important 
question comes up for consideration in the Congress, such 
as the power question, the soldiers’ bonus, tariff, and what 
not, can take their cue, and the gentleman in the White 
House can take his cue and will bear his part of the re- 
sponsibility if these questions shall be considered at the 
extra session of Congress. 

If an extra session of Congress is not desired, the Repub- 
lican majority had better play ball a little bit. Why do 
they not show the same spirit that has been shown from 
time immemorial when legislators get together upon some 
great and important questions by giving here and there a 
little, each one not ascribing to himself all the wisdom in 
the world, but conceding to the other fellow the same hon- 
esty of purpose and the same conscientious motives in his 
suggestions and his plans as actuated him. If we will all, 
including the President, work on that basis, with an eye 
single to giving real relief to the people who are in distress 
in certain sections of the country, we will work out the 
problem and we may be able to avoid an extra session of 
Congress. Otherwise there is not any way out of the difi- 
culty and the Republican Party must bear the burden of it. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, it is significant that the 
two hours and a half which have been occupied to-day have 
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been filled wholly by voices from the other side of the 
Chamber. 

I have no desire to interfere with that monopoly. I wish 
merely to point out that another voice emanating from that 
political group has been heard within the last few days, 
when a formal caucus was called to serve notice upon the 
Senate that unless the Senate and the Executive should do 
what that caucus demanded there would be an extra ses- 
sion of Congress. So be it, Mr. President. 

There is also another Democratic voice, more powerful, 
more far-reaching, and much more consistent, as I view it, 
than any which has been raised either in the party caucus 
held the other day or upon the opposite side of the Chamber 
here this morning. It is the voice of the greatest Demo- 
cratic newspaper in the country, in which I find in this 
morning’s edition, as its leading editorial, double-leaded, a 
few remarks which I ask may now be read by the clerk and 
included in the brief statement I have just made, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears pone, and the clerk will read, as requested. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the New York World of Tuesday, February 3, 1931] 
DEMOCRATS, BEWARE 

The Democratic Party is playing with dynamite. In the last 
week its leaders in Congress have placed it in the position where 
it can properly be charged with an irresponsible willingness to raid 
the Public Treasury. If the party does not extricate itself 
promptly from this position, if it sponsors the soldiers’ bonus and 
the dole, if in fighting for these measures it forces an extra session 
and identifies itself with inflation and subsidy, it will have 
achieved the miracle of reestablishing the morale of the Republi- 
can Party. 

The present drift of policy among the Democrats in Washington 
is sentimental, greedy, and unprincipled. Unprincipled, because 
there is no principle so fundamental to historic Democracy as op- 
position to the substitution of Federal for private and local action. 
Greedy, because the prime mover behind proposals like the one to 
distribute cash to veterans is a desire to buy the votes of veterans. 
Sentimental, because the proposal to use Federal money for so 
many different kinds of relief. is put forward by men who believe 
or pretend to believe that relief will not be furnished by the sound 
method of local effort plus private contribution. 

Among the causes which gave the Democrats their great victory 
last November was the disgust of the voters with the recklessness 
of the Republican Party in taxing the country to benefit protected 
industries. If the Democrats now proceed recklessly to tax the 
country to benefit special blocs of their constituents, they can 
make no case against the Republicans. If they pass the bonus 
and the dole, they must be silent about the tariff. For to de- 
nounce the tariff and accept the bonus and the dole would be like 
the kettle calling the pot black. 

The only way forward for the Democrats is to retreat from the 
folly into which they have blundered. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, this is a 
very good time to exercise judgment and to refrain from 
intemperate statement. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] has just 
had read into the Recorp an editorial from the New York 
World. It has relationship to the redemption in cash of 
bonus certificates. It is not my intention at this time to 
enter upon a discussion of that subject further than to 
point out to the Senator from New Hampshire, and to 
others who may be interested, the fact that the suggestions 
relating to legislation on that subject have come from both 
sides of the Chamber in the two branches of Congress. 

I recall that among the first to raise that issue during this 
session was the brilliant “ Young Turk ” from Michigan, the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]; and I re- 
call that numerous other Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber have given expression to their views regarding the 
subject. The same is true in the House of Representatives. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] is a very 
remarkable person. His individuality is notable, distinct, 
and charming. His resourcefulness is quite generally recog- 
ized and his affability is simply immeasurable. 

Mr. President, if there is an extra session of Congress, in 
my judgment it will result because the President and the 
House of Representatives refuse to accede to measures sup- 
ported by the majority of Republican Senators. It will result 
because of a strange and unaccountable indifference to is- 
sues and to relief legislation which challenge and invoke the 
concern of the people of this Nation. Let me say now that 
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I am no champion of an extra session of Congress, As 
everyone here knows, it has been my purpose and policy to 
contribute in every possible way to the enactment of the 
legislation generally regarded as essential to escaping the 
necessity for an extra session of Congress. 

Both Houses are almost evenly divided. Marked differ- 
ences of opinion exist as to the correct methods and policies 
to be pursued regarding legislation of permanent signifi- 
cance. It is certain that many measures favored by those 
who sit on this side of the Chamber and some who are on 
the other side of the Chamber, if enacted, would encounter 
Executive veto. But from the very beginning, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it has been understood, in so far as I am capable of 
making it understood, that fair and adequate emergency 
measures must be enacted during the present session of the 
Congress, or the administration must accept the responsi- 
bility for an extraordinary session, even granting that if 
such a session be held there would still exist many of the 
difficulties that are being encountered now. 

Anyone is at liberty to say that political motives underlie 
the attitude thus asserted. If partisan political motives 
prompt that position, I am unconscious of it. Long before 
this session of Congress convened the Chief Executive of 
this Nation—who had established a world-wide reputation 
as leader in movements of relief in times of great disaster 
or peril—summoned to the city of Washington prominent 
citizens from every State within the drought-stricken re- 
gion. It was announced that relief committees would be 
organized to cooperate with a national committee headed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Promptly there came to 
the Capital individuals from every State in the territory 
affected. They conferred together for a prolonged period, 
reached a conclusion, and announced it. That conclusion 
was that $60,000,000 would be required of the Federal 
Treasury in order to provide from national sources that 
measure of relief which the President’s own agencies con- 
templated would be necessary. 

The representatives from the territory concerned went 
back home, effected county and township organizations, 
made surveys of the existing conditions and estimates of 
probable future requirements, and submitted their report. 
The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]—a patriotic rep- 
resentative of a great constituency—moved promptly to 
carry out the will and purpose of the agency set up by the 
Chief Executive. His joint resolution was unanimously re- 
ported to the Senate. After due consideration, it was unani- 
mously passed by the Senate. In that joint resolution the 
representatives of the administration recognized the equality 
of the man with the mule, recognized the necessity for 
making provision to supply food for both man and beast in 
the season approaching when crop production must be 
resumed. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture had not receded from the 
position which he took as the representative of the Presi- 
dent in the assembly of the President’s chosen spokesmen 
from the various States, if the President and the Secretary 
of Agriculture had gone forward and advised the enact- 
ment of that measure, there would have been very little con- 
troversy as to other measures. But for some reason which 

has never been explained the Secretary of Agriculture 
changed his attitude. He declared, in the conference to 
which reference has been made, in favor of a Federal ap- 
propriation for relief in the drought-stricken areas aggre- 
gating $60,000,000. Before a committee of the body at the 
other end of the Capitol he subsequently stated that he had 
no recollection of any such agreement or conclusion. Re- 
cently a great man who was a member of the President’s 
drought-relief committee, ex-Governor Byrd, of Virginia, 
issued a telegram challenging the Secretary of Agriculture 
to call back together in conference the men who had heard 
his statement, in order that they might then reach a con- 
clusion as to whether the Secretary of Agriculture had 
changed his position. No action was taken on the demand 
of the former Governor of Virginia, thus warranting the 
conclusion that he correctly stated the facts, and that for 
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some mysterious and unexplained reason the Secretary of 
Agriculture had taken backwater. 

In his statement issued this morning, President Hoover 
declares that it was generally understood from the beginning 
that there should be no Federal appropriation to relieve 
those who are suffering from want of food, and suffering 
from cold, in the drought-stricken areas, and that the entire 
obligation should rest on charitable organizations. 

Who entered into any such understanding? In the mes- 
sage I sent to the President of the United States, when he 
asked that there be no filibuster against appropriation bills, 
I declared to him explicitly that the legislation of this ses- 
sion, in my judgment, should embrace adequate relief meas- 
ures, and that his cooperation in the passage of such meas- 
ures was hoped for and expected. 7 

Is there any Senator who will insist, from the knowledge 
he possesses of the conditions which exist in almost one-half 
the territory of this Union, that adequate relief has been 
granted? If there is any who does so insist, let him rise 
now, for we are facing an issue which must not be evaded. 
If there is any Senator who takes the position that the 
Congress of the United States has done what the President's 
agencies thought should be done in the beginning, any 
Senator who believes that the Congress has done its duty in 
the passage of emergency measures, let him state it now, 
or else forever afterward hold his peace.” 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator give us the total of 
amounts appropriated by Congress? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I do not know the total 
of amounts appropriated by Congress. The Senator may 
state that if he desires to do so. 

Mr. MOSES. What I am seeking to bring out is with 
reference to the total number of those claimed to be in dis- 
tress, and the relation between that number and the total 
appropriations made by Congress plus the sum of money 
given from private sources. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well; I will discuss 
the subject, if the Senator desires to have me do so. 

I have asked that any Senator who believes that the Con- 
gress has met the standard contemplated by the President’s 
commission rise and say so. We passed a measure contem- 
plating the speeding up of the construction of Federal build- 
ings, with a view to giving employment to a considerable 
number of unemployed. 

We passed what is known as the feed, seed, and fertilizer 
loan bill, carrying $45,000,000. Already to-day that bill has 
been discussed in its relation to the value which it has in 
the sections which it is designed to relieve. 

Mr. MOSES rose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator desire to 
ask me a question? 

Mr. MOSES. No; I merely wanted to say that I think the 
Senator has misinterpreted the question I asked him. What 
I am trying to get at is the relation of the total sum avail- 
able for relief to the total number of people who claim to be 
in distress. Knowing that, it might be possible to take up 
the challenge of the Senator. I particularly wished to rise 
in my place now in order that I might not be estopped under 
the Senator’s declaration that otherwise I must forever 
hereafter hold my peace. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is notable 
by all who hear this colloquy that the Senator from New 
Hampshire, instead of responding to the challenge, has 
asked a question. 

There was an appropriation of $45,000,000 for seed, feed, 
and fertilizer loans, and that requires, as it is being admin- 
istered, that everyone who secures such a loan must pledge 
practically all the security he has, and must divest himself 
of any opportunity to secure food. 

Why is it that some who take a part in this controversy 
fail to realize that the first requirement of a crop grower 
is food for himself and for his family? Why is it that those 
who are opposed to adequate relief insist that it is perfectly 
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appropriate that the Federal Government shall make loans 
to feed work stock, but that it is violative of all principle 
to make loans to feed the people who work the stock? 

When anyone answers that question to his own satisfac- 
tion there will be some basis for argument that this Con- 
gress has taken steps to provide adequate relief for those 
who are in distress within the drought regions. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I rise to obtain some information, if pos- 
sible. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no doubt the Sena- 
tor needs it. 

Mr. GLENN. I admit that; which is more than some 
other people who need it will admit. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Perhaps the Senator can 
supply me with some information. 

Mr. GLENN. I am trying to get some information—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is it the Senator de- 
sires to know? 

Mr. GLENN. With which perhaps the Senator from 
Arkansas may be familiar. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. The Senator 
must not take my attempts at humor too seriously. 

Mr. GLENN. Not at all. I really would like to know—and 
I know the Senator from Arkansas has given this matter his 
very close attention—to what extent the various States 
affected by the drought have through their general assem- 
blies made appropriations in an effort to take care of their 
own people. I am not asking that as a matter of argument 
or of controversy. I am simply seeking to elicit the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I can not give the Senator 
the information in detail which I would like to supply. 

Early last summer relief committees were organized in the 
State of Arkansas, and contributions were made, privately 
and publicly, for supplying the wants of those who were in 
distress, and quite large sums were expended in that way 
which have not been accounted. 

The Legislature of the State of Arkansas met on the sec- 
ond Monday in January last, just a few weeks ago. No 
statute has finally passed and been signed by the governor, 
but a number of measures are pending looking toward very 
liberal action on the part of the State. 

One measure passed the house of representatives author- 
izing a bond issue of $15,000,000 to provide food for the 
people who are in distress. Another, providing for the ap- 
propriation of a considerably smaller sum, passed the other 
branch of the general assembly. There are also pending 
measures providing for bond issues approximating $20,000,- 
000, to authorize the construction of. what.are known as 
farm-to-market roads. 

One of the difficulties, however, of the final enactment and 
execution of such measures grows out of the fact that the 
State itself, in its political character, has suffered com- 
parably to the citizens, and that for the time being many of 
the citizens are unable to meet their tax obligations.. There 
will be a moratorium as to taxes, in all probability, until 
August or September... Those who are able to do so will be 
expected to pay as promptly as possible, but there are many 
citizens, including most of the farmers, who would, if com- 
pelled to pay their taxes now, have to permit proceedings 
for sale for taxes on the part of the State government. So 
that the problem to which the Senator has referred in itself 
presents very great difficulty. 

Let me say this to the Senator, however, that notwith- 
standing the fact that there are 500,000 people out of about 
2,000,000 in the State who are now on the roll of the Red 
Cross to receive charity, notwithstanding the fact that most 
of the banks of the State have closed and are not function- 
ing, and that most of the merchants are unable to make any 
advances, the people of the State are promising to meet 
their assessments and to contribute their share to the 
$10,000,000 which the Red Cross is seeking to raise. 

If there is implied in the question of the Senator from 
Illinois any suggestion that the people of the State of 
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Arkansas are indifferent to their obligations or to their 
duties, I think in the answer I have given him he will find 
that the implication is unfounded. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield gladly. 

Mr. GLENN. I did not intend, and I endeavored to make 
it clear that I did not intend, to start any controversy. I 
was trying to get some information. I have seen advertised 
recently a four-and-a-half-million-dollar bond issue of the 
State of Arkansas for hard-road purposes within the last 
30 days, and in this great distress—and I am familiar with 
it, because I am really a neighbor of the Senator, living in 
that end of Illinois which is adjacent to his State—I was 
wondering whether the general assembly of his State had 
been called together into extraordinary session to deal with 
this great problem and whether or not it had made any 
appropriation at all up to this time. I am not seeking con- 
troversy; I am seeking information. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Have I answered the Sen- 
ator to his satisfaction? 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator has, stating that there has 
been no appropriation made up to this time, but that there 
are some bills providing for appropriations now pending. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to extend the ex- 
planation, appreciating the spirit in which the Senator 
makes his inquiry. 

The advertisement to which he refers relates to bonds 
which were authorized some time ago, probably before the 
beginning of the distress period. Those bonds have not 
been sold; and, frankly, there will be great difficulty in sell- 
ing a large bond issue under the present conditions of the 
bond market. I do not expect to go into that in great de- 
tail. The Senator is probably better informed about it 
than I am. 

But it does seem appropriate to say that during the last 
two years there has been what to me is an unaccountable 
decline in the price of bonds, even the very best private 
bonds, and there was during 1929 a diversion of investments 
from bonds to stocks which culminated in the disaster that 
occurred on the stock market a little more than a year ago. 

I am not able to say what legislation the State will enact 
or what measure of relief may be relied upon from the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Arkansas; but I do know that, 
granting that it shall do all that we may hope for, there is 
requirement for the measures that have been presented here 
and which have received the approval of the Senate. 

The President in his statement this afternoon expresses 
disappointment that one branch of the Congress and some 
Members of the Senate are not willing to leave this matter 
entirely to the Red Cross. He said that it is our customary 
way of dealing with such problems, and that it is a depar- 
ture from sound principles to permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to take any part in meeting a situation like that which 
now exists. 

Mr. President, has President Hoover forgotten how he 
came here and asked the Congress to appropriate $25,000,000 
for drought relief in Russia? Has the President of the 
United States reached the conclusion that there is some- 
thing particularly virtuous in giving aid to starving soviets, 
but that it is entirely damnable to show the same considera- 
tion to starving Americans? 

Has the President forgotten that he came here and urged 
the Congress to appropriate $100,000,000 for the relief of 
Belgians and other Europeans at a time when he said the 
resources of the country were so completely exhausted that 
it was unfair to invoke the assistance of charity or the Red 
Cross; and that it was sound and just to require contribu- 
tions from the Federal Treasury? 

I have on another occasion pointed out that these appro- 
priations which President Hoover, then citizen Hoover, so 
earnestly advocated and justified in argument were made at 
a time when many citizens in the country were enjoying 
large profits from business incident to the war activities of 
the Nation, and that they were better able then to meet the 
expenses incident to relieving starving humanity by private 
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charity than our citizens are now, when we all must realize 
that almost every community in the United States has been 
under the obligation for a prolonged period of raising funds 
and making contributions to meet the requirements of per- 
sons out of employment, of citizens who are in great distress. 

There is a measure of injustice in demanding of the peo- 
ple of our country that they make charitable contributions 
for purposes of general relief. I am anxious to see the Red 
Cross drive succeed, and I am giving it all the assistance 
that I feel capable of giving. I know it has been said, and 
I think unfairly said, that any proposal that the Federal 
Government shall pay a part of the expense of this great 
task is a blow at the Red Cross. 

Why, Mr. President, it was not considered a blow at the 
Red Cross just a few years ago when my eloquent and 
charming friend from Connecticut [Mr. BrycHam] asked the 
Congress of the United States to appropriate liberally for the 
relief of the friends and wards of the Government in Porto 
Rico. I recall that then the Red Cross did its part and the 
Federal Government did its part. There was no suggestion 
then from Mr. John Barton Payne or President Hoover or 
anyone else that such a policy and practice was calculated 
to dry up the sources of charity in the United States. It is 
unfair and unjust under present conditions to demand both 
of the people who are to be relieved and the people who are 
to relieve them that they contribute all of the funds that are 
to be provided to meet the requirements of the present 
disturbing condition. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I say to the Senator that the 
picture which he has painted this afternoon of conditions 
in the State of Arkansas, the efforts that the legislature is 
making in the face of great difficulties, and the number 
of people there who are starving and will receive aid 
from the Red Cross is one which must make everyone feel 
that this is an unusual and extraordinary situation in which 
the Federal Government should aid. I do not believe that 
there are many States that are in the same situation. 

But I do not desire to interrupt the Senator to debate 
that matter. I merely rose because of his reference to 
Porto Rico in order to straighten out my own position in the 
matter in regard to Porto Rico. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will not the Senator do 
that at some other time, because I am not seeking to make 
any attack upon my friend. I thought I was compliment- 
ing him. I would rather he would straighten out his own 
record at his own leisure. It is not a matter of very great 
concern to me. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the Senator misrepresented my 
position. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, if I have done that, 
I apologize. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator misrepresents my position 
with reference to granting money to the Red Cross at that 
time to aid Porto Rico. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, no; I said nothing of 
the kind. What I said in substance was that the Senator 
from Connecticut advocated an appropriation on the part 
of the Federal Government, which was made, a liberal ap- 
propriation, too, and at the same time the Red Cross did its 
share, and that there was cooperation between the Red 
Cross and the Federal Government. I could not understand 
and, I repeat, I can not understand why it is possible for 
the Red Cross and the Federal Government to cooperate in 
Porto Rico and impossible for each of them to do the best 
they can in the United States. When the Senator from 
Connecticut answers that question he will disclose more in- 
formation than I think he possesses. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Michigan? 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. With pleasure. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to ask the Senator if there 
is any difference between the Senator’s contention now and 
what was proposed when the commissions about which the 
President spoke got together and recommended the $60,- 
000,000 appropriation? In other words, if we were to com- 
ply with the recommendations of those commissions now, 
would the Senator be satisfied? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have said 
from the beginning, in every speech I have ever made on 
the subject, that the people in distress would prefer loans 
to charity from the Federal Government, and it was only 
as a result of the refusal of the body at the other end of 
the Capitol to recognize their right to loans for food that I 
was prompted to insist upon supplementing the funds of 
the Red Cross with adequate appropriations to provide food 
in order that the people might escape the danger of starva- 
tion. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not think the Senator answered my 
question. In other words, if we were to appropriate $60,- 
000,000 recommended, in the aggregate including the $45,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000 more, letting it be used as a loan for 
food for humans and for animals as well, would the Senator 
be satisfied? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have said since I began 
this discussion that, in my opinion, if that arrangement had 
been made in the beginning there would be little difficulty 
at the present time. If the Senator is prepared to offer that 
as a compromise of the existing controversy, I will be ready 
to answer him; but I do not think he ought to ask me to re- 
cede from the $25,000,000 amendment upon the mere hope 
that somebody may offer the $15,000,000 to be loaned, as we 
all understood was provided in the joint resolution of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. I will reserve judg- 
ment on that question until some one makes a proposal that 
there is some opportunity to carry out. If the $15,000,000 
provision had gone through in the McNary joint resolution, 
as it ought to have gone through, there being no excuse for 
its failure, there probably would not have arisen the neces- 
sity for asking to supplement the Red Cross fund in so far 
as the drought-stricken region is concerned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Having read rather carefully the regu- 
lations and restrictions under which the $45,000,000 will be 
loaned to farmers, which, in my judgment, will deprive many 
thousands of them of the opportunity to borrow under that 
measure, I am wondering whether any amount we might 
provide as a loan would ever reach the hungry people if the 
Department of Agriculture or any other agency threw around 
it the same restrictions that have been thrown around the 
seed, feed, and fertilizer appropriation? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is entirely true. The 
feed, seed, and fertilizer loan is not going to be very effective. 
Earlier in the day I attempted to establish that fact from 
evidence which has been placed in the Recorp. If it is 
necessary I will review that for just a moment before pass- 
ing back to other phases of the subject. 

The seed, feed, and fertilizer loan as it is being adminis- 
tered requires the farmer to give a first mortgage on his crop, 
and requires the landlord and the tenant to waive all claim 
to the crop in favor of the loan, which means that the 
ordinary farmer, five out of six of them I should say, will 
be unable to avail himself of the seed loan because he must 
reserve his crop for loans which will also include food. 
Now why the mind of the President can not grasp that fact, 
why the Secretary of Agriculture can not grasp that simple 
statement, I am unable to comprehend. It looks to me 
almost axiomatic that the farmer must live and his family 
must live while he is growing the crop, and that it is poor 
satisfaction to him to know that his mule or his cow is 
enjoying the luxury of food while he himself and his family 
are being deprived of that very necessary commodity. It is 
a strange arrangement, It is an unreasonable provision. 
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Then it is said that if a man makes any misrepresentations 
in order to get a loan he will be put in jail and fined a very 
large sum, which means that he must be very careful in 
securing and using the fund loaned under the seed and fer- 
tilizer law for the purposes contemplated by that act, and 
that he is in some danger of going to jail if he takes from his 
mule the corn purchased by the borrowed money and gives 
it to his wife or his baby. Has it come to a time when the 
principles upon which this Republic rests require measures 
of that character? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Iam sorry to interrupt the Senator, but 
while he is reciting the conditions under which loans for 
feed would be made, I should like to remind him that people 
against whom judgments have been recorded, or on whose 
property mortgages have been placed, must have them 
waived before they can get any relief. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas. I have received a number of telegrams in the 
last two days from chambers of commerce to the effect that 
the seed loan administration insists that the Federal land 
banks must waive foreclosure, and all mortgagees or claim- 
ants must waive any right to an interest in or a lien on the 
crop before a seed loan will be granted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just one moment. That 
means that a large number of persons who are most in need 
of the seed and feed loans can not get them, because the 
land banks and other creditors probably can not make the 
waiver that is required. Now, I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Do I understand the Senator to say if 
any farmer who might be in need of seed under this appro- 
priation already has a mortgage on his farm of record in 
the courthouse that the holder of that mortgage must go 
and release that mortgage of record, or must enter into a 
written agreement not to foreclose it while the crop is being 
raised before the farmer who applies for a loan can secure it? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; the holder of the 
mortgage must waive his lien and make it subordinate to 
the feed, seed, and fertilizer loan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, under those conditions, that 
would apply to practically every farmer; because there are 
very few of them who do not have mortgages of record on 
their farms at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Last year there was not 
1 farmer in 10 in the drought-stricken regions who was 
able to satisfy the mortgages he had made on last year’s 
crop and the mortgage that he had placed on his land. So 
the result will be that unless the prior mortgagee, the man 
who actually already has a mortgage on the property, waives 
it or agrees not to foreclose, there can be no loans made. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘About all that can be expected, if the 
Government is to do anything for our people, is that they 
must become foreigners. If they move to Russia, then they 
can get relief. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, yes. That reminds me 
of a little story which was printed in the Washington Herald 
from the pen of George Rothwell Brown. We all know him, 
and we all know that he is not unfriendly to the powers 
that be. George Rothwell Brown said—now listen: 

The Red Cross refuses to accept $25,000,000 from Congress for 
the relief of the destitute. There is not anything in it for the 
Albanian, This raises the question as to whether the Red Cross 
is an adjunct of the White House or an adjunct of the American 
people, as it seems chiefiy concerned now in the relief of Mr. 
Hoover. 

Mr. President, if I had made that statement; from limit to 
limit of this country the gentlemen in the press gallery would 
have sent the message, ROBINSON is injecting politics; he 
is trying to play politics ”; but that comes from the pen of a 
man who has been a Republican, God forgive him [laughter], 
ever since I first knew him. 
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One of these days, when time permits, I want to have 
something to say a little more in detail about the course 
the Red Cross has taken in this matter and something to 
say about the influences which prompted it to abrogate the 
function that has made its name great and glorious in 
periods of distress. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Right on that point I desire to say that in 
January, 1919, when the present occupant of the White 
House, as Food Administrator, was, in a sense, importuning 
the Congress of the United States to appropriate $100,000,000 
to feed the distressed people of European nations, a proposi- 
tion was made in the other branch of Congress to amend the 
bill so as to require that the expenditure of that money 
should be committed to the National Red Cross. The dis- 
cussion over that proposition was very energetic and in like 
measure bitter. It occupied the attention of the House of 
Representatives for an entire week, and 117 Members of that 
body voted to take from the President of the United States, 
through Mr. Hoover, the right to expend the $100,000,000 
and commit its distribution to the Red Cross. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas recall whether or not the Red Cross 
then precipitantly adopted a resolution saying to the Con- 
gress of the United States that it would refuse to spend that 
money if committed to its care? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do recall that it did no 
such thing. My colleague the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Caraway] yesterday discussed the subject just 
referred to by the Senator from Virginia in its relation to 
the Russian appropriation. He did not, in so far as my 
memory goes, however, explain that the same thing that 
he said about the Russian appropriation had equal applica- 
tion to the large appropriation made for the benefit of all 
Europeans except those residing within the Central Em- 
pires. When the latter measure was presented to the House 
of Representatives—the measure appropriating $100,000,000 
from the Federal Treasury to feed foreigners, adopted at 
the urgent request of Mr. Hoover, who insisted then that it 
was unfair to rely on private charity and entirely just and 
proper to draw on the Federal Treasury—the present chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Woop, of Indiana, offered an amend- 
ment. He thought the President ought not to make a dis- 
tribution of that nature; but it never occurred to him, or 
to Representative SNELL, or to Representative Tizson, that 
it was unsound in principle to appropriate money from the 
Treasury to feed starving people even though they were for- 
eigners and we owed no direct responsibility to them. The 
one thought that inspired their intense activities at that 
time was that the distribution ought not to be made by the 
President, but that it ought to be made by the American 
National Red Cross. At that time the Red Cross never 
raised its voice against distributing Federal funds. It was 
willing, apparently, to take $25,000,000 of the money of the 
people of the United States and go across the sea and enter 
the soviet republics and administer to sufferers there the 
funds of the people of the United States. 

When Mr. Woop presented the amendment to the joint 
resolution carrying an appropriation of $100,000,000 for the 
relief of foreigners and insisted that the proper agency 
to make the distribution was the Red Cross, neither Mr. 
John Barton Payne nor anyone representing the Red Cross 
raised a voice in protest. When the Porto Rican incident 
arose, and it was expected that Federal money would be 
spent, along with moneys collected by volunteer contribu- 
tions, no one then suggested that it was an unfriendly act 
to the Red Cross to ask its cooperation in such relief 
measures. 

Mr. GLASS and Mr. BINGHAM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield first to the Senator 
from Virginia. 
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Mr. GLASS. I call attention to the fact that when Judge 
Payne appeared before the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate he took the position that should the Government 
appropriate a large sum of money for present relief there 
could be no other effective agency than the Red Cross for 
its expenditure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And he stated that if the 
Congress asked the Red Cross to make the distribution his 
organization would comply with the request. 

Mr. GLASS. Quoting from Judge Payne, he said: 

If the Government, for instance, should make a large appro- 
priation to be used for food, how on earth would anybody create 
an organization to administer that relief unless he should get some 
such organization as the Red Cross possesses? 

I interrupt the Senator because to me, Mr. President, the 
most distressing aspect of this whole thing is the disclosure 
that the National Red Cross will permit itself to be used 
for purposes not designed in its charter or in the proper 
conception of its functions. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a great deal of sympathy with 
the Senator’s position regarding the refusal of the officials 
of the Red Cross to accept the money proposed to be appro- 
priated, and I say personally, without representing anyone 
but myself, that I think it was a mistake on their part; I 
think that, as one of the great national agencies for the 
relief of distress, it was their duty to take any money which 
Congress may have appropriated and use it to the best of 
their ability and with all their organization and their capac- 
ity to do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I thank the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But in regard to the Porto Rican matter, 
the Senator has been misinformed, because the Red Cross 
did not at that time receive any money from the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I never said that the Red 
Cross had received any money from the Government. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, no; the Senator has 
simply misunderstood what all Senators about me here un- 
derstood perfectly. I said that the Federal Government 
made an appropriation, and that the Red Cross used funds 
received from voluntary contributions, and that there was 
cooperation, and there is no reason now why there could 
not be the same cooperation. 

I think that will satisfy my friend; and, supporting what 
the Senator from Connecticut has just said, although I had 
not intended to go into that phase of the subject this after- 
noon, just a day or two ago I received a letter from a col- 
lege president in one of the States. It does not seem to me 
advisable to publish the name of that president. I have 
not his permission to use his letter in debate; but I am 
going to read some extracts from the letter in order to 
show how the action which the Red Cross has recently taken 
in refusing to distribute funds from the Federal Treasury 
is appealing to men of high intellectual and moral standing. 
This letter is similar to hundreds that have come to me 
within the last few days. It is dated January 29: 

My Dear SENATOR RosInson: I read with amazement last t 
that the Red Cross had announced that it would not accept the 
administration of the proposed $25,000,000 Government relief fund. 

There is no excuse for this action by the Red Cross. It is, as 
Senator COPELAND said; a crime against humanity. 

Then I omit from the letter certain personal allusions in 
which the Senate would not be interested, and resume the 
quotation: 

I regard the action of the central committee of the Red Cross 
as an unwarranted interference in the orderly progress of legis- 
lative measures through Congress in which they, as representa- 
tives of the Red Cross, had no interest whatever. They were 
merely to be the channels of administration. As individuals, they 
might be concerned about the relative efficiency of Government 


aid contrasted with private benevolence; but as re tatives 
of the Red Cross they had no interest and should have been silent. 
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. Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. What happened? The Senator has 
hinted at it; but what happened between the time when 
Judge Payne was before our committee and the time when 
this announcement was made? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is just what I was 
about to discuss. i 

Mr. COPELAND. I am glad the Senator is going to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But there is a lack of in- 
formation on that subject. If the head of the Red Cross 
announced to a committee of the Congress that while the 
Red Cross did not invite Federal contributions for expendi- 
ture through its agencies, if the Congress did make appro- 
priations for that purpose it would carry out the purpose, 
one would think that before changing that attitude some 
explanation would be given. The fact is that the attitude 
taken by the Red Cross was for the sole purpose of attempt- 
ing to defeat the $25,000,000 appropriation; to make it 
appear, if you please, that even though the appropriation 
were made, it would not be distributed or expended. 

Ask yourself what happened to cause this change of at- 
titude. There is only one power or influence on this round 
globe that could have driven Mr. John Barton Payne from 
the sane position that he occupied when he appeared before 
the committee to the position that he took when he an- 
nounced that the Red Cross would not expend any Federal 
funds whatever; and that influence, in all probability, is the 
Chief Executive of this Nation, who is the President of the 
Red Cross. 

Does not Mr. Payne owe the obligation to explain why 
one day he said, “ Oh, yes; if you ask us to do it we will do 
it, though we do not wish to,” and another day, a few days 
later, he said, “No matter what you provide, we will not 
accept one dollar of Federal money for distribution; our 
funds must come alone from voluntary contributions“? 

The New York Telegram, in an editorial entitled Save 
the Red Cross,” comments on this course of the organization 
under its leadership; and this editorial and other editorials 
make important distinctions between the Red Cross as a 
whole and the group that sat around a board here in Wash- 
ington and, probably under the influence and direction of 
the President of the United States, took an action which 
has shocked the entire Nation, and which has done more to 
impair the influence of the Red Cross than any act that 
any Senator or Representative could possibly perform. It 
is pointed out that there was no excuse for declaring that, 
even if Congress should make the appropriation, its action 
would be futile, no matter how badly the sum might be 
needed. 

Lou remember that the provision under consideration ex- 
pressly provides that it applies only to those who are un- 
able to obtain food in any other way or from any other 
source. It left the executive or distributing agency en- 
tirely free to withhold expenditure or disbursement. It 
could have been expended only in the event the funds of 
the Red Cross were inadequate to meet the requirements of 
those in distress for want of food. With more than 
1,000,000 persons on the Red Cross roll receiving doles, with 
three or four months ahead before there can be a great 
diminution in this number, and with the prospect that the 
number will greatly increase during that three or four 
months, we are told that we should fold our tents and leave 
the Capital and go home and assure the business world that 
there will be no extra session of Congress and leave these 
people to a peril which human language can not describe. 

For my part, I do not intend to take that course, nor do I 
intend to encourage others to do so. Much as I should re- 
gret to be in Washington in an extra session of Congress 
this summer, rather than see an imperative duty neglected. 
I will gladly consent to sacrifice personal comfort. 

I remember that just before the French Revolution began 
there was heard in a land of plenty the cry for bread. We 
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have in the granaries of the Federal Government almost 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat; and yet 1,000,000 men, women, 
and children of your blood and mine are suffering for want 
of food! 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Before the Roman revolution, when 
the people became discontented and hungry, they were given 
a loaf of bread and a circus. Now we only give them a 
circus. I[Laughter. ] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And a poor circus at that; 
a miserable one-ring circus, with no clown and no monkey. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to his colleague? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think my colleague is mistaken about 
that. I think we have both the clown and the monkey; but 
I want to call my colleague’s attention, if he will permit me, 
to this fact: 

There sits in the- gallery now a gentleman who is the 
engineer for a drainage district down in Arkansas. Some 
people have talked about the general situation and whether 
or not the people are willing to relieve their own necessities. 
That question was asked a minute ago. This drainage dis- 
trict, at the solicitation of the Red Cross, agreed to employ 
men. They are to get a dollar a day infood. If a man has 
a wife, he is permitted to work one day a week. If he has 
a wife and child, he can have two days’ work a week. If 
he has a wife and three children, he can have three days’ 
work a week. The longest, however, that any man may have 
work is five days a week. At a dollar a day for eight hours 
a day, doing the hardest work that men may do, 275 men, 
when the offer was made, came the first day. I am told, 
and I will have the figures before long, that the shortest 
distance walked was 3 miles, and up to 6 miles. So these 
men walked from 6 to 12 miles a day; they worked 8 hours 


a day; they got a dollar a day for it; and they did not have 


anything at noon. They had no lunch. 

Then it was suggested by these drainage people that if 
the Red Cross would furnish the materials they would fur- 
nish the cooking utensils, and they would give these men 
a meal at 12 o’clock. That was done. They were given just 
what they could eat; and I was told not 20 minutes ago by 
the man who supervised it that many of them then pleaded 
for the privilege of taking home with them the grounds 
from the coffeepots so that they might reboil them to make 
them into coffee, and that men who were permitted to work 
one day a week walked 6 miles back and offered to work 
the rest of the time in order that they might have merely 
a midday meal the rest of the week! Let somebody says 
that these people are just unwilling to work, and that the 
people there are asking for relief because they are too lazy 
to work! That fact is available to them if they want to 
look into it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is the old, 
old story. How strange it is that men who count themselves 
wise refuse to learn from history! How strange it is that 
men who themselves enjoy abundance are so slow to realize 
the extremity and the necessity of fellow beings! Always 
the world has known poverty and sorrow, and always it will 
know that misery is incident to human existence. But, Mr. 
President, can we not learn some lesson from the experience 
of other peoples? 

Can we not derive some profit from their sacrifice and 
their suffering? You tell me that it is inconsistent with 
sound principles of government to require the whole people 
to contribute to the relief of a large number who are in 
distress? Lou tell me that it is bad for our civilization to 
use Federal funds in saving the lives of those who owe our 
flag allegiance, and who, through no fault of their own, have 
come to suffer peril from want? It is the old, old story: 
If we remain indifferent, if we insist that the comparatively 
few who are disposed and able shall make voluntary con- 
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tributions for relief in cases of widespread calamity, and 
that the people as a whole shall be entirely exempt from any 
such responsibility, there may come a day when, with 
measured tread and deafening cry, millions of deserving 
men and women will advance shouting “Bread! Bread! 
Bread! ” to the destruction of public institutions. 

There is no more sacred obligation on government than to 
yield back to those who sustain it some share of their con- 
tribution when necessity requires that course. 

The President cites the instance when President Cleveland 
vetoed a bill of this nature. Yet those who were associated 
with the President’s political party in the Congress voted 
unanimously to override Mr. Cleveland’s veto, and everyone 
knows that in the years that have come and gone since Mr. 
Cleveland’s day the Federal Government has established 
numerous precedents in which it has appropriated Federal 
funds for the relief of its citizens. Such cases have been 
cited in this debate. At the time of the San Francisco fire 
or earthquake $500,000 was immediately appropriated. 
Money was appropriated from the Federal Treasury in the 
case of the fire at Salem, Mass., and in the Porto Rican case, 
to which reference has already been made. Numerous prece- 
dents have been cited in the Senate to show that it is the 
established custom of the Government, whenever a disaster 
is far enough reaching, to make a Federal appropriation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, was not the appropria- 
tion for the people of San Francisco about $2,700,000? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; the original appro- 
priation was $500,000, and there was not one word from any 
Senator or Representative in opposition to the appropria- 
tion. There was not a word in opposition to the apprepria- 
tion in the case of the fire in the city of Salem. Yet there 
were thousands of homes which could have made provision 
for those who were temporarily deprived of shelter by the 
fire. That situation could easily have been handled by 
charity. But the Federal Government elected to make an 
appropriation, and no one raised a voice in protest. 

Now we hear that it is unreasonable and unjust, so unrea- 
sonable and so unjust that those who oppose this appropria- 
tion and other relief measures will permit an extra session 
of Congress, although they seem to think that that is the 
worst thing that can happen to the country. 

Very well. Let them take their share of responsibility, 
and let us who want adequate relief legislation take our 
share of the responsibility, and, please God, the Government 
will still survive for some time yet to come. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have concluded, but I 
will retain the floor and yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not know whether this, 
among other precedents, has been cited in the course of the 
debate, which I have not been able to follow because of 
duties elsewhere, but I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that in the Taft administration, in 1909, Congress ap- 
propriated the sum of $800,000 to relieve the destitute people 
of Italy by providing for them food, clothing, medicines, and 
other necessary articles. 

There is one single phase of that action which perhaps 
was never paralleled before. So insistent were the Ameri- 
can people, through their representatives in Congress, upon 
affording that relief that the bill itself says: 


In the execution of this act the President is requested to ask 
and obtain the approval of the Italian Government. 


In other words, the Italian Government itself was too 
proud to ask this country for relief, and this country, 
through Congress, asked the Italian Government to permit 
it to afford the relief. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what is the 
moral to be drawn from the measure which the Senator 
from Virginia has just cited? What is the inevitable con- 
clusion, when we recall that our President insisted that it 
was righteous and virtuous to appropriate money for for- 

in Russia and in Belgium and in other foreign lands, 
but now insists that it is shameful and ruinous to appropri- 
ate moneys for our own people? It means that in such a 
conception of duty and of government one must be a for- 
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eigner and owe no allegiance to the Stars and Stripes if he is 
to secure sympathy and kind treatment from the United 
States. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the President’s statement has 
frequently been referred to this afternoon, and I think it 
ought to be inserted in the Recorp in full in connection with 
the debate. I ask unanimous consent that the statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Of course I have no objec- 


FEBRUARY 3, 1931. 

The President said: 

“Certain Senators have issued a public statement to the effect 
that unless the President and the House of Representatives agree 
to appropriations from the Federal Treasury for charitable pur- 

they will force an extra session of Congress. 

“I do not wish to add acrimony to a discussion, but would 
rather state this case as I see its fundamentals. 

“This is not an issue as to whether people shall go hungry or 
cold in the United States. It is solely a question of the best 


method by which hunger and cold shall be prevented. It is a 
question as to whether the American le on one hand will 
maintain the spirit of charity and mutual -help through volun- 


tary giving and the responsibility of local government as dis- 
tinguished on the other hand from appropriations out of the 
Federal Treasury for such purposes. My own conviction is strongly 
that if we break down this sense of responsibility of individual 
generosity to individual and mutual self-help in the country in 
times of national difficulty and if we start appropriations of this 
character we have not only impaired something infinitely valu- 
able in the life of the American people but have struck at the 
roots of self-government. Once this has happened it is not the 
cost of a few score millions but we are faced with the abyss of 
reliance in future upon Government charity in some form or other. 
The money involved is indeed the least of the costs to American 
ideals and American institutions. 

“President Cleveland, in 1887, confronted with a similar issue, 
stated in part: 

„A prevalent tendency to disregard the limited mission of 
this power and duty should, I think, be steadfastly resisted, to 
the end that the lesson should be constantly enforced that though 
the people support the Government, the Government should not 
support the people. 

„The friendliness and charity of our countrymen can always 
be relied upon to relieve their fellow citizens in misfortune. This 
has been repeatedly and quite lately demonstrated. Federal aid 
in such cases encourages the expectation of paternal care on the 
part of the Government and weakens the sturdiness of our na- 
tional character, while it prevents the indulgence among our peo- 
pie of that kindly sentiment and conduct which strengthens the 

mds of a common brotherhood.’ 

“And there is a practical problem in all this. The help being 
daily extended by neighbors, by local and national agencies, by 
municipalities, by industry, and a great multitude of organizations 
throughout the country to-day is many times any appropriation 
yet proposed. The opening of the doors of the Federal Treasury 
is likely to stifle this giving and thus destroy far more resources 
than the proposed charity from the Federal Government. 

“The basis of successful relief in national distress is to mobilize 
and organize the infinite number of agencies of self-help in the 
community. That has been the American way of relieving distress 
among our own people, and the country is successfully meeting its 
problem in the American way to-day. 

“We have two entirely separate and distinct situations in the 
country; the first is the drought area; the second is the unem- 
ployment in our large industrial centers, for both of which these 
appropriations attempt to make charitable contributions. 

* upon the appearance of the drought last August 
I convoked a meeting of the governors, the Red Cross, the railways, 
the bankers, and other agencies in the country and laid the 
foundations of organizations and the resources to stimulate every 
degree of self-help to meet the situation which it was then 
obvious would develop. The result of this action was to attack 
the drought problem in a number of directions. The Red Cross 
established committees in every drought county, comprising the 
leading citizens of those counties, with instructions to them that 
they were to prevent starvation among their neighbors and, if the 
problem went beyond local resources, the Red Cross would support 
them. 

“The organization has stretched throughout the area of suffer- 
ing, the people are being cared for to-day through the hands and 
with sympathetic understanding and upon the responsibility of 
their neighbors who are being supported in turn by the fine 
spirit of mutual assistance of the American people. The Red 
Cross officials, whose long-devoted service and experience is un- 
challenged, inform me this morning that except for the minor 
incidents of any emergency organization no one is going hungry 
and no one need go hungry or cold. 

“To reinforce this work at the opening of Congress I recom- 
mended large appropriations for loans to rehabilitate agriculture 
from the drought, and provision of further large sums for public 
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works and construction in the drought territory which would give 
employment in further relief to the whole situation. These Fed- 
eral activities provide for an expenditure of upward of $100,000,000 
in this area and it is in progress to-day. 

“The Red Cross has always met the situations which it has 
undertaken. After careful survey and after actual experience of 
several months with their part of the problem they have an- 
nounced firmly that they can command the resources with which 
to meet any call for human relief in prevention of hunger and 
suffering in drought areas and that they accept this responsibility. 
They have refused to accept Federal appropriations as not being 
consonant either with the need or the character of their organi- 
zation. The Government departments have given and are giving 
them every assistance. We possibly need to strengthen the Public 
Health Service in matters of sanitation and to strengthen the 
credit facilities of that area through the method approved by the 
Government departments to divert some existing appropriations 
to strengthen agricultural credit corporations. 

“In the matter of unemployment outside of the drought areas 
important economic measures of mutual self-help have been de- 
veloped, such as those to maintain wages, to distribute employ- 
ment equitably, to increase construction work by industry, to 
increase Federal construction work from a rate of about $275,000,- 
000 a year prior to the depression to a rate now of over $750,000,000 
a year, to expand State and municipal construction—all upon a 
scale never before provided or even attempted in any depression. 
But beyond this, to assure that there shall be no suffering, in 
every town and county voluntary agencies in relief of distress 
have been strengthened and created, and generous funds have 
been placed at their disposal. They are carrying on their work 
efficiently and sympathetically. 

“But, after and coincidently with voluntary relief, our Ameri- 
can system requires that municipal, county, and State govern- 
ments shall use their own resources and credit before seeking: 
such assistance from the Federal Treasury. 

“I have indeed spent much of my life in fighting hardship and 
starvation both abroad and in the Southern States. I do not feel 
that I should be charged with lack of human sympathy for those 
who suffer, but I recall that in all the organizations with which I 
have been connected over these many years the foundation has 
been to summon the maximum of self-help. I am proud to have 
sought the help of Congress in the past for nations who were so 
disor, by war and anarchy that self-help was impossible. 
But even these appropriations were but a tithe of that which was 
coincidently mobilized from the public charity of the United 
States and foreign countries. There is no such paralysis in the 
United States, and I am confident that our people have the 
resources, the initiative, the courage, the stamina, and kindliness 
of spirit to meet this situation in the way they have met their 
problems over generations. 

“I will accredit to those who advocate Federal charity a 
natural anxiety for the people of their States. I am to 
pledge myself that if the time should ever come that the volun- 
tary agencies of the country together with the local and State 
governments are unable to find resources with which to prevent 
hunger and suffering in my country I will ask the aid of every re- 
source of the Federal Government, because I would no more see 
starvation amongst our countrymen than would any Senator or 
Congressman. I have the faith in the American people that such 
a day will not come. 

“The American people are doing their job to-day. They should 
be given a chance to show whether they wish to preserve the 
principles of individual and local responsibility and mutual self- 
help before they embark on what I believe is a disastrous sys- 
tem. I feel sure they will succeed if given the opportunity. 

“The whole business situation would be greatly strengthened 
by the prompt completion of the necessary legislation of this 
session of and thereby the unemployment problem would 
be lessened, the ht area benefited, and the re- 
sources of self-help in the country strengthened.” 


THE RED CROSS 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there was published in 
the Commercial Appeal on Saturday, January 31, 1931, a 
very important editorial entitled Shall the Red Cross be 
Made a Political Football?” I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


SHALL THE RED CROSS BE MADE A POLITICAL FOOTBALL? 


If there is one thing in the make-up and course of conduct of 
President Hoover to be remarked above his strange genius for 
doing the wrong thing at the right time and the right thing at 
the wrong time, it is his obtuse obstinacy in doing things to 
strengthen the opposition to himself. In his handling of the tariff 
and farm-relief legislation, in his casting of the World Court into 
the maelstrom of political complications, in his introduction of 
the Wickersham report at a time when Congress was already en- 
tangled with many complications, and in his stubborn reces- 
sions from an untenable and almost inhuman position on drought 
relief he has alienated on occasions the support of both friends 
and foes. 

However, nothing he has done has been so absolutely in- 
excusable as his cruel position in refusing food and other neces- 
sities to the human victims of the drought. Of all men, he was 
the last who might be expected to turn a deaf ear to the agonized 
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cry of human distress, He had come to the attention of his own 
country and the world through the liberality with which he dis- 
pensed the money and the food supplies furnished by his own 
country to the war-stricken Belgians and others. He had been 
advertised as the great humanitarian and the international Sa- 
maritan in relieving the distress of many nations and peoples. 

But when it came to the matter of food to his own 
people he took a stand against appropriating one cent and was only 
forced from that brutal position by riots of the hungry and by 
reports of Red Cross agents that there were many starving 
mouths which must be filled. And even then he continued his 
unexplainable opposition to a Government appropriation for the 
prevention of starvation. He set out to substitute the hazards 
of voluntary contributions for the certainty of a Federal appro- 
priation, and in doing so shaved the amount from 815.000, 000 
to $10,000,000, despite the insistence of those familiar with the 
situation that even the larger amount was too small. 

The result has been a demand by the United States Senate 
for a Federal appropriation of $25,000,000 to be spent through 
the Red Cross. Granted, for the sake of argument, that this 
amount is too large, which is not granted at all by its propo- 
nents, the fact remains that the expenditure of the money was to 
have been made through the national organization which has handled 
all other national and international situations demanding relief. 
Surely the Red Cross could be depended upon to spend the money 
wisely and judiciously without waste or stint. It had been 
trusted with all other appropriations, and it could certainly be 
trusted with this. 

By taking counsel with the Senate President Hoover might have 
effected an ment whereby the whole amount of voluntary 
and Federal contributions would have been limited to the 
$25,000,000. But it is not recorded that he sought such an agree- 
ment. He has opposed the Federal appropriation by every means 
in his power. It has even come to the point where the chairman 
of the Red Cross appeared before a congressional committee to 
voice the opposition of himself and his organization. On its very 
face this activity of Chairman Payne was dictated by the Presi- 
dent himself, which very logical assumption brings against the 
Nation's Executive the charge of projecting the Red Cross into 
the mire of politics. 

It was bad enough to make a political issue of the hunger and 
distress of American citizens, but it is infinitely worse to make a 
ead gs football out of the organization which was constituted 
or humanitarian work on any and all occasions. The evil of a 
political handling of a situation wherein human lives are at stake 
will pass with the passing of this situation, but the evil of smear- 
ing a permanent relief body with the mud of politics will un- 
happily abide through other similar situations. If possible, the 
use of the Red Cross to bolster the position of any branch of 
Government in a political row is more infamous and insidious 
even then the creation of a political mix-up that may cause 
human suffering and anguish, 


AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have some communica- 
tions in which certain amendments to the World War vet- 
erans’ act are urged. I ask that these be printed in the 
RecorpD and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
communications will be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The communications are as follows: 

AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, 
DEL VALLE-y-Mares Post, No. 29, 
Bernalillo, N. Mex., January 28, 1931. 
Senator S. G. Brarron, 


Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR: As requested by Mrs. J. W. Chapman, de- 
partment president, a meeting was held January 25 to discuss 
about amendments so that disabled veterans and widows and 
children of World War veterans receive pension. Our unit is 
much in favor that these amendments pass. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Mrs. A. S. TRUJILLO, Unit President. 


VAUGHN, N. Mxx., January 24, 1931. 
Senator Sam G. BRATTON, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Local American Legion auxiliary unit to-day adopted 
resolution urging that Senators and Congressmen of New Mexico 
take immediate action leading to passage of amendment to 
World War veterans’ act, giving pensions to widows and orphans, 
etc 


Any help you can give toward the passage of the amendment 
will be greatly appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
Unit ro WAYNE JOHNSON Post, No. 53, 
LILLIAN Lone, Secretary. 
TULAROSA, N. MEX., January 23, 1931. 
Hon. SAMUEL G. BRATTON, 
Member United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: The Mescalero Post, No. 48, Chapter of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, indorses the request for immediate action on 
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the amendment to the World War veterans’ act giving pensions to 

widows and orphans and service-connect all disabled veterans 

suffering from chronic diseases up to January 1, 1925. Also urge 

the passing at once of reasonable hospital construction program 

providing for hospitalization for all veterans. 

tee eae nn YOU Re: Henator, TEN i Hew, Mexico will eappory 
p 


rogram. 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. PAUL L. FICKINGER, 
President American Legion Auxiliary, Mescalero Post, No. 48. 


BACA AND SANTISTEVAN Post, No. 71, 
Costilla, N. Mex. 
Mr. Sam G. Bratton, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mn. Bratron: We, the Unit Auxiliary of Baca and Santis- 
tevan Post, No. 71, apply a petition to have immediate action on 
amendment World War veterans’ act giving pension to widows and 
orphans and all disabled suffering from chronic constitutional 
3 ae to IMUM ae 1925. 

pass at once hospital construction program viding 
hospitalization for all veterans. x ES 

We, the unit auxiliary, do depend on your services. 

Yours truly, 


Arellano, Mrs. Max 
Archuleta, Mrs. Tovias Maes, Mrs. Juan Roybal, Mrs. 
Dio Vallegos, Mrs. J. T. Gallegos, Mrs. Benito Segura, 
Mrs. Ursulita Segura, Mrs. Horacio Lovato, Mrs. Alfredo 
Arellano, Mrs. Domitilio Mederia, Mrs. Manuel Trujillo, 
Mrs. Ray Santistevan, Mrs. Julian Pactilla, Mrs. Luis 
Santistevan. 


ERNEST A. MICHEL 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp my statement in the matter of 
the ethics of Attorney General Mitchell upon the candidacy 
of Ernest A. Michel to be United States district judge of 
Minnesota, and also to have printed in the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Itasca County Independent, Grand Rapids, 
Minn., of Friday, January 30, 1931. ~ 

There being no objection, the statement and article were 
ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

THE ETHICAL ATTORNEY GENERAL, MR. MITCHELL 


(Statement of Senator THOMAS D. SCHALL in the matter of the 
ethics of Attorney General Mitchell upon the candidacy of Ernest 
A. Michel, the choice of the entire Minnesota delegation for United 
States district judge of Minnesota.) ; 

The Attorney General's only excuse for not approving Ernest A, 
Michel for United States district judge of Minnesota is, under his 
own statements and letters, that Michel has handled at times per- 
sonal-injury cases and that, therefore, his standard of ethics is not 
what Mr. Mitchell thinks should be that of a Federal judge. I 
wonder if Mr. Mitchell's standard of ethics as indicated by the 
facts recited below is higher than that of Mr. Michel, whom he is 
presuming to condemn, ignoring the advice of the entire Minne- 
sota delegation and the elective State officials, nearly 700 lawyers, a 
score of judges headed by the supreme court chief justice of Min- 
nesota. Incidentally, Mr. Mitchell, though a native of the State, 
has never seen fit to submit his ambitions for office to the electors 
of Minnesota, but his friends made a political issue of Michel’s 
appointment in the recent election, and insisted that if I was 
elected Michel would be appointed. The referendum went against 
Mitchell, and he now contests it through the newspapers. I have 
always believed that this was a representative Government, not a 
dictatorship. 

In the case of Flannery, as Administrator of the Estate of 
T. Hill v. Willcuts, Collector of Internal Revenue (which is re- 
ported in 25 Fed. (2d) 951), the tax officials required the adminis- 
trator of the Hill estate to pay to the Government the sum of 
$1,000,000 on the ground that certain transfers had been made 
and engineered before the death of Mary T. Hill, widow of the late 
James J. Hill, with the idea and intent of avoiding payment of 
inheritance taxes. 

These transfers were made by the Hon. William D. Mitchell, who 
is now the Attorney General of the United States. 

Upon the Government’s action to recover this $1,000,000 the 
United States District Court for the State of Minnesota directed 
that the Hill estate pay to the Government $1,000,000, on the 
ground that these transfers were made in violation of the revenue 
act of 1918. 

During the hearing before the United States District Court of 
Minnesota our present Attorney General, Mr. Mitchell, testified as 
follows: 

“During the years 1919, 1920, and 1921 and for some time prior 
thereto I acted as attorney for Mrs. Mary T. Hill, of St. Paul, 
widow of the late James J. Hill. In that capacity I drafted, as her 
attorney, all of the indentures of trust or trust agreements exe- 
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cuted by her during and after the year 1919, including the so- 
called grandchildren’s trust, executed November 25, 1919, and the 
so-called children’s trust, signed July 19, 1920. 

, “e è è The records and accounts of this office [his law office] 
show that, commencing May 19 and for a period of several days 
thereafter, I gave my entire time and attention to drafting the 
children’s and grandchildren's trusts.” 

Upon appeal the circuit court of appeals, one of the three Judges 
dissenting, reversed the Minnesota district court, holding that the 
gifts in question did not constitute a part of Mrs. Hill’s taxable 
estate. When this decision was rendered Mr. Mitchell had been 
advanced to the position of Solicitor General of the United States, 
and it rested solely with him to say whether the case should be 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. The United 
States district attorney of Minnesota wrote a strong letter to the 
Solicitor General, urging that an appeal be taken. It never was. 
This ended the matter and the Government did not collect the 
million dollars which the United States District Court for the 
State of Minnesota said was due it. The various transfers and 
agreements by which payment of this $1,000,000 was avoided were 
drawn by the highly ethical William D. Mitchell, who is now the 
Attorney General of the United States. Apparently he did his 
work efficiently and well, because the Government did not get the 
million dollars. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Mitchell had no qualms of conscience nor any 
strong feeling that the ethics of his profession would require that 
instead of making the trust agreements that he made that he have 
Mrs. Hill execute a will under the terms of which the same results 
could have been brought about. Had a will been executed, the 
Government would have received approximately the million dollars 
which the United States District Court for the State of Minnesota 
held it should have received. By reason of making the trust 
agreements the “right-thinking Attorney General of the United 
States was able to so arrange the disposition of a portion of Mrs. 
Hill's estate so that the million dollars in question was not paid to 
the Government. 

There is no question but that this conduct is ethical. It is 
highly unethical for a lawyer to tell some injured person he can 
recover damages against a corporation. It seems to all depend on 
which side you are on and the amount involved. If it is a million 
dollars it is all right. If the amount is five or ten thousand 
dollars for a personal injury it is all wrong. 

The minds of “right-thinking” lawyers function in a peculiar 
manner. Maybe the Attorney General is right. In any event it 
is a certainty that Uncle Sam did not get the million dollars. As 
to the fee the Attorney General received for drawing these docu- 
ments, we are not informed. 

It seems to me that under any standard of ethics the Solicitor 
General should have seen to it that the question was laid before 
the Supreme Court for final decision. It was his duty as Solicitor 
General, and his alone, if for no other reason than that he had 
drawn the instruments which were intended to and did deprive 
the Government of its lawful revenue. The case was one which 
only the Supreme Court could settle, since the circuit court was 
divided and the district court had decided in favor of the Govern- 
ment. Clearly it was Mr. Mitchell's duty under any standard of 
ethics to see that the case was presented to the Supreme Court. 


[Article appearing in Itasca County Independent, Grand Rapids, 
Minn., Friday, January 30, 1931] 


DISCUSSED SOME POLITICS—MINNEAPOLIS MAN, HERE ON BUSINESS, 
SCORES ATTORNEY GENERAL MITCHELL 


Truman Pierson, international president of the Mississippi River 
Scenic Highway System, talked a little politics while in Grand 
Rapids to-day. He said: 

“ Minnesota, with a Democrat holding the title of Attorney Gen- 
eral in President Hoover’s Cabinet, is having a hard time of it 
securing the much-needed services of an additional Federal judge, 
Mr. Mitchell, of St. Paul, supposedly speaking for Mr. Hoover, 
openly defies the wishes of the State of Minnesota as so clearly 
recorded by the recommendation of United States Senators ScHALL 
and SHIPSTEAD, the 10 Congressmen from the State, and some high- 
up State officials as well. 

“Much is made of keeping politics out of the judiciary by Mr. 
Mitchell who quite fails to cover the fact that he is playing poli- 
tics with the choice of Minnesota for the Federal judgeship, Ernest 
A. Michel, of Brookside, Minn. His master stroke of willfully defy- 
ing the people and playing politics with the judgeship is his state- 
ment issued this week evidently timed to have bearing on the 
so-called secret poll of the lawyers of the State, which poll is to 
close January 29 and puts Michel at a decided disadvantage in that 
it lines him up against the field, the ballots simply calling for the 
answer to the question, ‘Are you for or against Michel?’ Mr. 
Pierson said: 

“T have been traveling about the State considerably of late and 
the impression I have received is that regardless of what the 
lawyers of the State think about it, one way or another, the great 
masses of the people have sovereign rights to their opinions in 
regard to the selection of judges. The feeling is that they, the 
people, as so ably represented in Washington by the present dele- 
gation in both upper and lower Houses of Congress, have 
for Michel. Who, then, is Mr. Mitchell that he 
picture in opposition to the will of the people? Many are asking 
this, and in Duluth and the range country I have been receiving 
some answers the past few days. Summed up, they indicate that 
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while Michel may not be a corporation lawyer, may not be ap- 
proved by the Steel Trust or the railroads, for example, neverthe- 
less his whole life has been 43 years living close to the common 
people. While not, therefore, had Mr. Michel realized that out in 
this western country the people have reclaimed their government, 
at least with men, it appears to us that Mr. United States Attorney 
General Mitchell, of St. Paul, Minn., has an idea that no judge 
should be appointed for Minnesota without the advice and consent 
of the gentleman from St. Paul, who just does not jibe with the 
rest of the people of his State. 

“Summed up, the prevailing opinion among laymen I have met 
is that Senator SCHALL should not be swayed from his position 
despite the Minneapolis Journal, its anvil chorus of State ad- 
herents, and obstacles set in the way of what is best for the people 
of all of the State who after all have as much right to interest 
themselves as any select group or special interest. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INLAND WATERWAYS ~ 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, while we are talking 
about relief legislation and doles I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the dole system through which the 
Government of the United States has for more than 10 
years conducted a violent assault upon the money income 
of the people of more than 22 States, in the passing and 
application of the transportation act, resulting in freight 
rates so high that it forms a substantial reason for the 
reduction in income to agriculture, particularly of the States 
of the Mississippi Valley. Through the raising of freight 
rates, the Government has provided doles for the benefit of 
railroad security holders. 

One source of relief from this attack upon the income of 
that section of the country apparent at this time is through 
the completion of the urgently needed inland waterway 
system. 

I want to present for the Recorp a letter from James E. 
Smith, of St. Louis, former president of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, who is known, I think, to most of the 
Members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives. 
This letter was written in April, 1925, stating the associa- 
tion’s position on the question of the Government of the 
United States issuing bonds for the purpose of financing 
the completion of the inland waterways on a basis that will 
save millions of dollars in contracts and will complete the 
waterway system which, through this piecemeal legislation, 
we have been carrying on for the past 25 or 30 years with- 
out completion and without any practical results to the 
people of that part of the country. 

I ask that the letter be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Sr. Lovis, April 17, 1925. 
Mr. HERMAN MUELLER, 


Traffic Director St. Paul Association of 
Public and Business Affairs, St. Paul. Minn. 

My Dran Mr. MUELLER: The Mississippi Valley Association is 
strongly advocating a Federal bond issue plan for the earliest 
completion of all the adopted river and harbor projects of the 
United States. This plan as formulated by the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association is contained in H. R. 9730, introduced by Hon. 
Stephen G. Porter, of Pennsylvania, copy of which is inclosed. 
To summarize: The six outstanding provisions of this bill are 
as follows: 

(1) For the first time in the history of our waterway improve- 
ments, it puts the development of our rivers and harbors on a 
sound business basis. 

(2) the first time, it affords assurance that all approved 
projects, with few exceptions, will be completed within five years. 

(3) It provides the means for their completion at the maximum 
economical rate, thereby obtaining construction economies not 
otherwise possible, and eliminating the needless wastes which our 
established policy has involved. 

(4) It spreads the cost over a period sufficient for the bulk of 
it to be paid at the time the benefits are being obtained from 
the improvements and by the people who are deriving such 
benefits. 

(5) It reduces the current drain on the Treasury at the time 
when the financial burden is so severe and the need for economy 
so great. 

(6) As this bill applies to all adopted projects throughout the 
United States, the scope of its benefits Is nation-wide. 

We inclose with this letter a copy of a recent address delivered 
in the House by Hon. C. A. Newton, of Missouri, which clearly 
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We shall be grateful for any consideration you may give this 
proposed plan. We are hopeful that it will receive universal 
approval. 

Yours respectfully, 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
James E. SMITH, President. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I want to quote from 
the last annual report of the Mississippi Valley Association 
convention, held at St. Louis, Mo., last November. They 
petitioned Congress that— 


In financing the scheduled program as herein outlined it takes 
such measures as will provide the funds required by direct appro- 
priations or other suitable financial arrangements which will en- 
able the Government, and so the people of the United States, to 
obtain all the benefits incident to comprehensive contracts and 
continuing operation and construction. 


The association has not receded from its declared policy, 
and it still believes that “the benefits incident to compre- 
hensive contracts and continuing operation and construc- 
tion” can not reasonably be expected from uncertain 


‘budget appropriations unless supplemented now by “ other 
‘suitable financial arrangements.” 


I ask also to have included in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a resolution passed by the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress meeting in the city of Washington last 
December. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We urge, therefore, as a sound national policy the completion 
of all present authorized projects within the shortest possible 
time, not exceeding a period of five years from the date of adop- 
tion. Necessary additional appropriations should be made 
promptly as new projects are authorized and adopted. In view, 
therefore, of increased authorization of additional projects in the 
last river and harbor bill, and also because of the general economic 
situation, we urgently call upon the United States Congress to pro- 
vide such necessary increase of funds as will carry out in good faith 
the 5-year program, Such a policy will be an aid to both our 
agriculture and our industry and will relieve unemployment by 
providing the continued operation and construction of important 
public works. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, there is a bill before 
the Committee on Commerce providing for a bond issue in 
the amount of $500,000,000, the money to be used for the 
completion of this program within five years, this sum to be 
raised by an internal loan, and to be used in addition to all 
other appropriations for the purpose of completing the now 
authorized river and harbor program. 

I respectfully call to the attention of Members of the Sen- 
ate to this project, and ask their consideration of it with 


other measures which may be called up for relief in any 


proposed relief program. 
OHIO RIVER BRIDGE AT SISTERSVILLE, W. VA. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 4665) extending the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Sistersville, Tyler County, W. Va., which was, on page 1, 
line 10, to strike out 1930 and insert 1931.” 

Mr. GOFF. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADVANCE PLANNING OF PUBLIC WORKS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Sénate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 5776) to provide for the advance planning and regulated 


construction of public works, for the stabilization of indus- 


try, and for aiding in the prevention of unemployment dur- 
ing periods of business depression, which were, on page 1, 
line 4, to strike out “1930” and insert 1931: on page 2, 
line 23, after the word “ office,” to insert “of”; on page 4, 
line 7, after the word “to,” where it appears the second 
time, to insert it by“; and on page 7, line 16, to strike out 
“ estimate ” and insert estimates.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Wacner], who is in a committee room in 
another part of the Capitol, and with his approval, I move 
that the Senate-concur in the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. i 
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“THE WATER CURE” 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp a very interesting and instructive | 
article by the Secretary of the Interior, the Hon. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, appearing in the February number of World’s Work. 
The subject of the article is water, its various uses and 
applications in the Western States. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


THE WATER CURE 


(By Ray Lyman Wilbur—As Told to William Atherton Du Puy) 


The western third of the United States grapples always with one 
stern fact that does not assail areas farther east. A limiting in- 
fluence exists in the block of States between Kansas and the 
Pacific, Canada, and Mexico—a region 1,000 miles wide and 2,000 | 
miles long—that clips the wings of its possibilities. Because of it 
plant lite is inclined to there, animals appear but fleet- 
ingly, and human habitations group themselves only in occasional | 
clusters. Out West there is a shortage of water. 

The 1,000 miles immediately to the east, nursed in the arms of | 
the Mississippi, deep spread with alluvial soil, equitably rationed 
as to rain and sunshine, draw greater wealth from mother earth 
than does any other area in the world. The stretch on the Atlan- | 
tic, adequately watered but less productive agriculturally, nourishes 
an industrial multitude. 8 | 

There are 11,000,000 people in the western belt, 57,000,000 in the 
middle-western belt, and 52,000,000 in the eastern belt. And popu- | 
lation and production are low in the westernmost strip only be- 
cause it is short of that water which man needs to quench his 
thirst, lave his cuticle, and make his rutabagas grow. 

Long ago this region settled up to the natural water line: it 
since has been able to grow only as man, exercising his ingenuity, 
raised that level. In two-thirds of the Nation water and to spare 
is always available. Little thought need be taken of it. But in 
the West it is the one element by which development is measured, 
and it will remain so through all the years to come. It is life 
beyond meridian 100. 8 

Only in occasional spots in this great area is there enough rain- 
fall to produce dependable crops without irrigation. Nature's 
sprinkling pots bring from 6 to 12 inches of precipitation a year, 
whereas in Connecticut they deliver 45 inches, in Indiana 40, and 


in Georgia 48. 
WHERE RAINFALL ISN’T ENOUGH 


There is a rainy strip along Puget Sound. Moisture-laden winds 
from the Pacific, climbing the Sierra Nevadas of California, create 
banks of snow against which the valleys below may draw checks. 
Generally, however, the natural water line is only high enough to 
sustain a pastoral civilization. 

This rainfall water line was reached decades ago. Ninety-six 
per cent of this area must resign itself to these limited gifts of the 
clouds and forever remain sparsely populated and of low produc- 
tiveness. But there are exceptions. An area of 30,000,000 acres, as 
big as the State of New York, is so disposed that it can get more 
of the precious water of the waste lands than falls upon it. 
Kissed by irrigation, an unbelievable fecundity comes to it. 

When water makes all the difference between barren desert, 
where the solitary stands sentinel, and carloads of straw- 
berries in the early spring, it is obviously a matter of primary 
importance. Stripped of its lesser essentials, the problem of the 
West is water. When and where and how much may the water 
Une be raised? 

Take the Takima Valley, in the State of Washington, for in- 
stance, as an element in the 4 per cent of western land that may 
be irrigated. The Yakima River is born of the snows on the east 
slope of the Cascade Its tributaries water high crystal 
lakes and lead down to join the main stream, which flows 175 
miles to join the mighty Columbia through an open valley where 
voleanoes of the past have piled ashes 200 feet deep rich with 
plant food. Little rain fell here, and nothing but sagebrush grew. 
Man came, diverted the stream flow, built up the Sunnyside divi- 
sion to the water line, created homes for 10,000 people. The Gov- 
ernment looked over the ground, threw dams across the mouths 
of the crystal lakes, stabilized the stream flow below, took out 
more canals. 

The result: One hundred thousand people living on 600,000 irri- 
gated acres in an area where almost none found homes before. 
And such homes! They cluster among the apple orchards where 
a production yielding $200 per acre per year is not unusual. 
There is that in the volcanic ash, the sunshine, and dry weather 
that gives these apples a rosiness of cheek, a firmness of flesh, 
and a keeping quality that have carried them into the market 
places of Yokohama, Rio de Janeiro, Cairo, and Danzig on the 
Baltic. The baled hay and the big unrivaled baking potato of 
these farms feed nonagricultural activities all about. A city of 
30,000 people and a score of thrifty towns exist where sagebrush 
but yesterday was supreme. 

Far to the south, in the burning deserts of Arizona, as a dot 
in a waste that is unbroken between San Antonio and Los Angeles, 
lies Salt River Valley, Eden of the borderland. Here in the be- 
ginning an erratic stream came out of the mountains, sometimes 
ran a roaring torrent but mostly seeped languidly into thirsty 
sands. Inspired by the Government's need for hay for Army 
mules, some frontiersman, back in the seventies, led a 


ditch from Salt River onto the desert and demonstrated the stu- 
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boasted 20,000 people. 

But the water supply was irregular, and floods ripped out diver- 
sion dams. The Government, 25 years ago, began its first great 
demonstration of welding mountains together, impounding flood 
waters, distributing them as needed, stabilizing the behavior of 
torrents, setting them to spinning turbines, developing communi- 
ties under this new influence. 

The enterprise has transformed this cactus-studded desert soll- 
tude into an intensively farmed, unbelievably productive, wide- 
awake, progressive, cosmopolitan, thrifty community that has no 
counterpart in all the world. Living here are 130,000 people, 
67,000 of them in Phoenix, the metropolis of the Colorado River 
Basin. Yields from this irrigated land are such as to warrant 
values as high as $2,000 an acre. Farming such lands has called 
forth a skill beyond the appreciation of tillers of eastern acres. 
Early lettuce goes out in refrigerated train loads. Single acres 
produce 700 boxes of grapefruit. Alfalfa, heritage of the early 
Spanish fathers, yields six crops a year. Date trees ripen their 
honeyed fruit in the city parks. Long-staple Egyptian cotton 
5 that picked along the Nile. Life in all its phases is in 
superlatives, and fairy stories come true daily. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG—IRRIGATION PIONEER 


The Snake River winds its tenuous way through Idaho and 
Oregon, carrying much water and inviting man to apply his 
ingeniousness to it. He has responded by raising the water level 
in the Snake Valley, and as a result 250,000 people live where 
before there was nothing of value at all. 

Where the Rio Grande runs through New Mexico the early 
Spaniards developed a ditch here and there and built scattering 
adobe homes. The Government threw the most massive of its 
concrete dams across the Rio Grande at Elephant Butte, stored 
the floods, induced a steady flow—and brought prosperity to 
peaceful, semi-Latin communities that fringe the river for 150 
miles. 

But ahead of all of these was Brigham Young, who, traveling 
with his caravan on the way to Utah, told Jim Bridger, Indian 
scout, that he intended to plant a farming community beyond 
the mountains. Bridger pooh-poohed the idea and offered a 
thousand dollars for the first ear of corn that was grown. 

It was July 24, 1847, and the plains were parched when these 
pioneers, after crossing Immigration Canyon, came out into Salt 
Lake Valley and unhitched their teams on the brink of a merry 
little stream afterward known as City Creek. That same after- 
noon they took their plows off their wagons and broke some of 
this dry desert land. The very next day the stream was diverted, 
the plowed land irrigated, and a batch of potatoes planted. This, 
it seems, was the first bit of irrigation ever undertaken by Anglo- 
Saxons. 

LOS ANGELES GROWS UP 


Here in the Great Basin wastes, out of which no stream finds 
its way, grew the first of the communities born of water under 
the hands of this race. Various streams coming out of the 
Wasatch Mountains were diverted and used for irrigation. Later 
a dam was thrown across the mouth of Utah Lake, 25 miles away. 
It was converted into a reservoir and tapped by canals which 
irrigated fertile fields below. Scores of expedients have been used 
to add to the water supply of the Salt Lake Valley. Each has con- 
tributed to the prosperity of this oasis and made additions to 
the population possible. To-day 200,000 people live in this region, 
which would have supported but a handful had man not taken 
thought of water and led it here to serve his purposes. 

The classic example of how communities mount step by step as 
the water line is raised is furnished by the Los Angeles district. 
Here the S settled 150 years ago and developed a pastoral 
civilization of a few thousand; the rainfall was not sufficient for 
crop production. Americans who followed increased the water 
supply by diverting the Los Angeles River into irrigation ditches 
and by pumping from shallow wells. By 1910 the population had 
run up to 200,000. It looked as though this community might 
provide water for drinking, for sprinkling lawns, and for Saturday- 
night baths for 50,000 or so more; but the end was in sight. 

It was then that Los Angeles reached out beyond its own water- 
shed, far across the Mohave Desert, 250 miles to the point where 
the Owens River, fed by the snows of the Sierras, was wasting 
itself into a brackish lake. Los Angeles diverted this stream and 
led it through the longest aqueduct in the world into her own 
front yard, there to multiply the crops of oranges, bungalows, and 
settlers. Because of this water, brought into the area where it 
could serve its maximum purpose, 2,000,000 people have been added 
in 20 years to the Los Angeles area. But the population is again 
approaching the water line. The capacity of the aqueduct can 
be increased, and probably 500,000 more people can be adequately 
supplied. That maximum will doubtless be reached in five years, 
for the population is increasing at the rate of 100,000 a year, 

The Los Angeles district thus faces a predicament. In Imperial 
Valley, not far away, below sea level in a desert as absolute as 
exists anywhere in the world, nestles another community, born 
of water, that is likewise in a predicament. It w of irrigation 
from the mad Colorado, and now that stream eatens to break 
from the sand-built ridge upon which it rides and engulf its child. 
The Government, fortified by its own rich experience and that of 
private enterprise, accepts the challenge of this great stream to 
come and shackle it. | 
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Ditches became canals, these multiplied themselves, Salt River 
Valley grew up to the water line which they established and 
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A TRIPLE BENEFIT DERIVED 


This flighty Colorado, which drains seven States, swells to 
mighty, muddy floods at certain seasons and subsides into insig- 
nificance at others. It carries twelve times as much water down 
its channel as does the Rio Grande, eighteen times as much as 
does the Salt River. The Hoover Dam, now under construction at 
Black Canyon, will store ten times as much water as does Elephant 
Butte, sixteen times as much as Roosevelt, and twenty-four times 
as much as the combined reservoirs of the Yakima. It is costing 
eleven times as much as the Rio Grande project, fourteen times 
as much as Salt River, and eight times the money spent on the 
Yakima. It is estimated that it will so raise the water line in 
the Southwest as to provide homes down there for four or five, 
million more people. ‘ 

When the Government built Roosevelt Dam it thought little 
of power. It was stupendously surprised when it found that it 
could sell enough of it to pay out the whole enterprise. It re- 
peated its demonstration at Shoshone, at Minidoka, at Guernsey, 
Boise, and elsewhere. It became power conscious and figured with 
a pencil on the possibilities in the proposed Boulder (now the 
Hoover) Dam. It found that the power generated, though sold 
at a moderate price, will in 50 years pay out the entire project, to-' 
gether with interest on the money. Irrigation and flood control 
will be a gift. Bona fide contractors came forward and signed 
on the dotted line for amounts that would guarantee all repay- 
ments. The Government needed only to contribute its credit. 
Eventually it will have an income from this power that should 
turn back into the Treasury four or five millions a year. 

This dam of titanic proportions, 200 feet higher than Wash- 
ington Monument, the biggest thing of its kind ever undertaken 
in this world, is being slipped into the gorge. The largest artificial 
lake in existence will rise back of it, 100 miles long, 500 feet deep. 
Four-mile long, 50-feet wide tunnels are being driven through the 
canyon walls and will feed the power penstocks that spin dyna- 
mos. Electricity will ride away on the wires and bring cheap 
power to one whole corner of a nation. Tropically productive 
communities, of from 40,000 to 100,000 population, will spring up, 
sending to market such fruits and vegetables as can be grown no 
place else in the Nation. 

A river full of water will be taken 260 miles across the plains, 
lifted over a mountain range, and plunged down onto the coastal 
plain about Los Angeles to raise the water line still more and per- 
mit an otherwise impossible growth of population. An adequate 
supply will be made available to all the communities between Los 
Angeles and San Diego, sitting on the Mexican border, where mil- 
lions may come to live with irrigated rose gardens about their 
homes and with irrigated trees dropping ripened fruit into their 
laps. There will no longer be floods and Imperial Valley can give 
itself with impunity to playing the rôle of limited tropical-fruit 
basket to a great nation. 

PROTECTING THE WATERSHEDS 


Hoover Dam does not end the list of development enterprises in 
the West. The control of the Columbla River in the Oregon- 
Washington region is a bigger problem than that presented by the 
Colorado. The lower Rio Grande offers a dam site in the Big Bend 
country between Texas and Mexico that is international and might 
raise the water line all the way to the mouth of the stream. The 
Sacramento River, in California, calls loudly for comprehensive 
control. Sixty or seventy projects, scattered all over the West, 
have been presented to the Reclamation Service and invite de- 
velopment. Private enterprise is utilizing many more. The magic 
that lies in the storage of water in the dry country causes con- 
crete giants to grow where nothing else will, and the conquest of 
floods that run to waste in a land of thirst has but begun. 

The storage of these flood waters is not the sum total of contri- 
butions that may be made toward raising the water line in the arid 
West. That whole region between the Great Plains and the 
Pacific needs to be considered from the watershed standpoint. 

When rain falls on land that is covered with vegetation it is 
held, soaks in, finds it way slowly into streams, contributes to an 
equitable flow down their courses. When it falls on bare hillsides 
it runs off quickly, tears the unprotected surface as it goes, results 
in destructive erosion, produces floods, fills waterholes and river 
bottoms with mud, goes to waste. These facts have become well 
understood. In the dry country, however, they have not called 
forth the constructive action they deserve. 

WASHINGTON'S CHANGING ATTITUDE : 

The chief contributor to this failure of the watershed properly 
to contribute to equitable stream flow has been the Government 
itself. The Government, still the greatest landowner in the West, 
controls 300,000 square miles of public land out there—an area 
greater than the State of Texas, than that eastern stretch of 
States between Tennessee and Maine. This is land that is not 
sufficiently productive to attract settlers. It includes desert land, 
mountainous country, rolling plains covered with grass in varying 
degrees. When white men came buffalo ranged knee deep in 
verdure over much of it, and elk and antelope fed in millions 
through its mountain parks. 

But the Government has stuck to its “open range” policy. 
Whoever would might bring his herds and flock onto public lands 
and graze them at will. In the end so many came that the range 
was nipped clean and the grasses disappeared, the best first, until 
finally next to nothing remained. Rains fell and cut great gullies 
in hurrying away from where they were needed to vast reposi- 
tories of the deep, where they would serve no purpose at all. 


Desolation increased. Conditions are bad and growing worse west 
of meridian 100. 

Twenty-odd years ago President Roosevelt created a commission 
to study the public-land question. It reported that the useful- 
ness of these areas was being 8 by overgrazing, and it 
recommended control looking to restoration of the range. 
Despite that finding, little or ee has been done toward pro- 
tecting or restoring the range. Now Congress has provided for a 
new commission to make a similar study in the light of two 
decades more of practical experience. 

President Hoover has asked, also, that this commission give him 
an opinion on the advisability of turning public lands over to the 
States in which they are located. Those States, it would seem, 
would have a more direct interest in their proper administration 
than a distant, central government. Besides which, these are 
local problems out beyond the Rockies, with which Massachusetts 
and Maryland have little to do. The States most interested have 
put 30 Representatives in Congress out of a membership of 435. 
The 405 are apathetic and uninformed as to these western prob- 
lems. Might it not be well to crowd a little self-government back 
on these States? 

A NEW UNIT IN GOVERNMENT? 

Much of the legislation involved was passed decades ago, when 
conditions were very different from what they are now. The - 
mation act, for example, contemplated the irrigation of public 
lands in undeveloped regions. To-day there is but little irrigable 
public land, and western communities have grown to a point where 
they are able to participate in local undertakings. Incidentally 
such undertakings as those of reclamation, requiring organized 
action on the part of members of the community, provide unusual 
training in common action for the benefit of all. The West's 

ence in community development, supplemented by a quarter 
of a century of study and cooperation from the Federal Govern- 
ment, has left a rich heritage. The time has come when the local 
communities and the States themselves should take over many 
details that have hitherto been handled from Washington. 

At just this point there appears another type of problem that 
seems to call for the development of a new unit in government. 
It is exemplified in the problem of the control of the Colorado. 
‘This is not primarily a national problem, for it concerns only the 
Southwest. It is more than a State problem, for a whole group of 
Commonwealths are interested in it. It is properly a regional 
problem. The National Government has certain interests in it, as 
has the individual State. But being regional it should be handled, 
and in fact is being handled, by the group of States affected. An 
experience is here being accumulated for which, in future, appli- 
cations may be found that need not necessarily be limited to the 
West. 

THE JONES LAW AND THE MAGNA CHARTA 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, Senator Clarin is one of 
three Filipinos who have served continuously as legislators 
from the first opening of the Philippine Assembly. 

He is chairman of the committee on finance, has been a 
member of various important committees, and at different 
times acted as president pro tempore of the Philippine 
Senate. 

He is a man of fine ability, understands the aspirations of 
his people; he has always presented them as being unitedly 
in favor of Philippine independence. 


The following speech is interesting historically. It is 
another assurance that all classes of the Philippine people 
have interpreted the Jones law as a national promise made 
by the American people. They count upon its fulfillment. 
An entire generation of Philippine children have been taught 
this in their schools and elsewhere, They have come to rely 
upon it and, in my opinion, as an American citizen, having 
investigated the historical aspect of this subject, they are 
entitled to rely upon it. 


There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, while the enemies of our national emancipation 
are doubting the value and merit of the preamble of the Jones law, 
on the other hand there are among us those who consider this law 
as the Magna Charta of the Filipinos, in allusion probably to the 
English Magna Charta. Mr. President, as I take opportunity to 
speak on this occasion, I do so with the intention of discussing 
the preamble of the Jones law by sustaining and affirming that 
this preamble, as well as the very law, can compare favorably with 
the Magna Charta of England, to which much importance is 
attached in the sphere of political rights. To make good this 
assertion, it is necessary to touch upon the process of the passage 
of the Jones law as well as of the Magna Charta, and to study the 
significance and reach of either one and the vicissitudes which 
both legislations have undergone after acquiring their legal exist- 
ence. I shall therefore speak first of the Charta. 

The whims and excesses tantamount to despotism committed 
by King John, from the time he wore the crown of William the 
Conqueror, were of such nature that the terrifying specter of 
misery hovered constantly over the heads of the oppressed peeple. 
Composed of heterogeneous elements that were asserting their own 
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rights by reason of ethnology and history, the subjects of the 
English Crown, under the weighty pressure of their misfortunes, 
laid aside their internal hatred toward each other that they 
might fuse their sentiments in the cause of common sufferings, 
enabling themselves in this way to bring about the nucleus of a 
compact clothed with sufficient force to deal with the sovereign 
power on the strength of equality. The nobility, in common 
understanding with the clergy, headed the movement of protest 
against the monarch’s abuses, and although this, in the beginning, 
evaded to take cognizance of the exposition of grievances which 
had been presented to him, later, however, was compelled to accede 
to their demands in view of the attitude taken by the nobility. 
The document sanctioned by King John to this effect is known 
in history as the Magna Charta. Despite the measures that had 
been taken, at the suggestion of Langton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to guarantee the stability of the constitutional conquest, King 
John soon violated his obligations prescribed by the famous 
document, by announcing his stand through the force of the 
terms. As the barons had appraised the significance of the delicate 
situation due to the determination of the King, reinforced morally 
by the no less support of Pope Innocentius III, implored the help 
of Philip II. King of France, by offering to his son Louis the 
Crown of England. The war having been declared between the 
barons and the King, with the intervention of Philip II in favor 
of the former, death cut short the career of the English King, the 
scepter passing thereafter to the hands of his son, Henry III, who 
was then 10 years old. Although the regents of the King under 
age negotiated a peace on the part of the Crown, with the insur- 
gent elements on the basis of the recognition of the citizens’ 
reclaimed rights, under certain restrictions, and although years 
after, Henry acknowledged the Magna Charta in a most solemn 
manner, “as man, as Christian, as gentleman, and as duly 
anointed and crowned king that he was,” later on, however, this 
English sovereign, following the nefarious and reproachable policy 
of his father with regards to the Magna Charta, gave cause to a 
bloody war between the nobles and the Crown. 

The nobles, headed by Count Leicester, received the whole- 
hearted support of the people, making them partakers of the 
fundamental rights allowed in the constitutional document, be- 
fore the time of the armed struggle broke out, thereby obtaining 
signal victories over the army of King Henry. But due to some 
differences which later on popped up among those who had sus- 
tained the armed protest, its cause became weakening; and when 
pessimism seemed to possess them, with the hopes of reconquering 
their rights granted in that famous document were all given up, 
Henry III, thinking probably that with his victories he could not 
maintain the moral peace in his kingdom upon the enforcement 
of obedience of the people to his authority by means of force, 
changed forthwith radically his attitude by ratifying in its whole 
entirety the rights in the Magna Charta. These are 
the historical salient features of the inauguration of England’s 
Magna Charta. Although this document did not contain any 
political concession which could be considered at present as of 
paramount importance, save the limitation of power of the royalty 
concerning the subsidies of war, it served notwithstanding as the 
basis -whereby the conquests of the people would become more 
extensive up to the formation of the English Parliament, which, 
as it has been functioning, is the invulnerable bulwark of the 
people's freedom in Great Britain and at the same time is the 
supreme and unlimited source of the power of the nation, the 
creator of all positive right; in such a way that, in the presence 
of the unquieting and menacing aspect of the fall of powerful 
thrones in the European countries and before the ultraradical 
ideas which acquired there an overwhelming success, during and 
after the Great War, it was said that the English king had made 
it understood that at any time the country would shift to a 
republican form of government he would be willing to respect the 
popular will, abdicating his crown, which for centuries his glo- 
rious forebears had been displaying with pomp and magnificence, 

From the events which preceded the promulgation of the Jones 
law, the beginning and origin of which we have to search at the 
pre-American epoch, I shall now proceed to prove the gist of my 


The uneasiness and the maltreatments which the Filipinos re- 
celved during the Spanish hegemony waan to the revolt against 
Spain’s sovereignty did not find any satisfaction in the pact 
of Biak-na-bato, so that upon the dostaration of the Hispano- 
American War the country saw in it the best opportunities to 
carry into effect the realization of its national aspirations. And 
as the Filipinos needed the cooperation of the Americans that 
they might be freed, these in turn saw in the Filipinos a good 
chance for the perpetration of their military purposes in this part 
of the Far East, where for three centuries the Iberian lion haugh- 
tily ruled under the ægis of the Castilian banner. 

If, indeed, that pact between the supreme leader of the Philip- 
pine revolution and Admiral Dewey was not reduced in written 
form as regards our independence, which fact later gave way to 
subterfuge and misrepresentations that amounted to the nega- 
tion of its existence, there is, however, a strong and irrefutable 
presumption in favor of the real existence of that pact, inasmuch 
as it would be absurd to suppose that the Filipinos a expelled the 
Spaniards from their country just to put the Americans in the 
country in their stead, as their new masters. Furthermore, if 
we are going to take into consideration that when the Pilipinos 
took their arms in 1896 against Spain they had already aspired 
to their freedom and independence, aside of the fact that sateen 
the time we allied ourselves with Americans we never did anything 
that could constitute an estoppel against our national aspiration. 
When the city of Manila surrendered to the American forces, with 
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the cooperation and help of the Filipinos, strained relations among 
the Filipino and American soldiers took place in view of the fact 
that the latter pretended to establish in these islands their sov- 
ereignty, to which the Filipinos vehemently objected. This ques- 
tion resulted in the outbreak of hostilities between the Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos, and notwithstanding the fact that that armed 
struggle resulted in our physical collapse, it did not, however, 
subdue the fighting spirit of the islanders so as to give up their 
supreme ideal. On the other hand, the President of the United 
States, as well as high official representatives in these islands, 
used to inject in us the hope that some day we would also be 
independent; and thanks to this policy the country did not see 
fit to be pessimistic and hopeless; on the contrary, many of its 
leaders cooperated with the government duly organized here to 
bring about peace by employing at times vital measures as well 
as the arts of persuasion toward those who preferred to be on the 
battlefields creating public disorder after the great majority of 
the Filipinos had already reconciled themselves with their fate in 
acknowledging the sovereignty of Uncle Sam. 

As I- have previously stated, although the Filipinos did not 
give up their ideal, despite the fact that their arms did not 
triumph, very little opportunity did we have to make our cam- 
paign in behalf of our national cause in the United States before 
the establishment of the Philippine Assembly. The proindepend- 
ence manifestitations exercised their own sphere of influence within 
the confines of the Philippines at that time; but once the Philip- 
pine Assembly, under the wise leadership of Speaker Osmefia, 
was invested with the popular character our independence cam- 
paign received more impetus, not only here but also in the United 
States. During the existence of the Philippine Assembly there 
were resolutions passed that faithfully interpreted the people's 
sentiments in their appeal to the Congress of America for the 
granting of freedom. To this effect the Philippine Resident Com- 
missioner at W. m. who was representing the Philippine 
Assembly, did voice the longings of the islanders for their inde- 
pendence in the American Congress. The proindependence cam- 
paign which from 1912 was espoused by the other commissioner 
that represented the Philippine Commission, found good response 
in Congress and in the administration since 1913, and thanks to 
these favorable circumstances the Jones law was approved in 
1916, the preamble of which is as follows: 

“ Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the incipiency of war with Spain to make it a war of 
conquest or for territorial aggrandizement; and 

“ Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose of the people 
of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philip- 
pine Islands and to recognize the independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established therein; and 

“Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it is 
desirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as 
large a control of their domestic affairs as can be given them with- 
out, in the meantime, impairing the exercise of the rights of 
sovereignty by the people of the United States, in order that, by 
the use and exercise of popular franchise and governmental powers, 
they may be the better prepared to fully assume the responsibilities 
and enjoy all the privileges of complete independence.” 

Although in the Jones law, as it was approved, the Clark amend- 
ment authorizing the country to attain its freedom within four 
years after the approval of said law, was eliminated, the Filipinos 
received it nevertheless with warm signs of rejoicing, because they 
saw in the preamble the guaranty of the acquisition of their 
national freedom, aside the facts that it contained dispositions 
showing a decided forward step in the conquest of democracy and 
popular liberties. It is to be noted that the spirit of the people 
was about to reach its lowest ebb due to the friction encountered 
between the Philippine Commission and the Philippine Assembly 
when the former was integrated by a majority of American mem- 
bers. The climax of the populace’s jubilee was staged when 
Manuel L. Quezon, the then resident commissioner, returned to 
this country after President Wilson had sanctioned that legislative 
measure that bore constitutional character. On this occasion all 
Provinces sent their official representatives to Manila to receive 
with befitting honors the bearer and the conqueror of our Magna 
Charta By virtue of the Jones law was organized a more autono- 
mous government with two colegislative chambers the members of 
which are elected by popular franchise, and with departmental 
secretaries who, save the secretary of public instruction, are 
appointed by the governor general with the consent of the senate. 

The Jones law's precepts being transcendental, it is not my in- 
tention at present to deal with them extensively inasmuch as they 
are not the object of controversy between those who sustain it and 
those who fight our national freedom’s cause; and granting that 
there was a time that some efforts were made whereby this law 
would be amended so as to restrict the privileges of both colegis- 
lative bodies, above all that of the senate, referring to their execu- 
tive functions, these reactionary tendencies at any rate did not 
meet with the American Congressmen’s approval; and at present 
we may rest assured that this agitation is practically a dead issue 
which has already marched stealthily.and silently to the graves of 
the forgotten. 

One of the points that bears similarity between the Magna Charta 
and the Jones law is the fact that both are concessions granted by 
sovereigns—the English King and the American Commonwealth. 
The former was given in behalf of the subjects of the English 
Crown and the latter in behalf of an American colony. King John 
was compelled to grant the Magna Charta to his vassals due to 
the menacing attitude of his subjects who no longer tolerated the 
royal tyranny; on the other hand, the Jones law, with its preamble, 
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was given to us by the Congress of the United States of America 
with the President’s sanction, through a spontaneous act when he 
heeded and took cognizance of the demands of freedom of the 
Filipinos, as formulated by their legitimate representatives in time 
of peace and order. 

When the American Congress expressed in the aforementioned 
preamble that “it was never the intention of the people of the 
United States in the incipiency of the war with Spain to make 
it a war of conquest or for territorial aggrandizement, but, on 
the contrary, it is, as it has always been, the purpose of the 
people of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over 
the Philippine Islands and to recognize the independence as soon 
as a stable government can be established therein,” that high 
legislative body wished to make amends for the wrong it had 
inflicted upon the Filipino people when the Americans asked of 
them their help to down Spain during the war. The American 
Congress in this part of the preamble seems to presume that 
there was an understanding between the Americans and the Fili- 
Pinos as the latter had acted. President Wilson’s declaration, in 
sanctioning the Jones law, manifesting that he was rejoicing 
over the adoption of such a measure, as he had understood that the 
Filipinos were losing faith in the Americans, affirms my assertion. 

Several years after the passage of the Jones law some one tried 
to challenge the spirit of the preamble; others based their objec- 
tion on the fact that the preamble does not form part of the law 
and consequently it does not bind the United States; while others 
believed that the promise of independence expressed in the pre- 
amble has been the most unfortunate act Congress had ever 
enacted, into consideration America’s interests in the Far 
East and the fact that we need above all to develop economically 
and that we are also exposed to any foreign aggression, and that 
we failed, when, under the Harrison régime, we were given greater 
participation in the government management of our own domes- 
tic affairs. Mr. President, history repeats itself. We saw that 
King John, despite the fact that he had authorized the Magna 
Charta, did not hesitate later on to ignore it, and Henry III, after 
his oath, followed also in the footsteps of his father. This conduct 
of the two sovereigns of England is another case in parallel in 
which there exists a common point of comparison between the 
Jones law and the Magna Charta, with the sole difference that 
the enemies of the former are not the very authors thereof. 
Fortunately enough the detractors of the Jones law preamble do 
not represent the true public opinion of the American Common- 
wealth, in which we trust for its righteousness and for its sacred 
principles dedicated to the tenets enunciated in the Declaration 
of Independence. What is to be deplored up to the present time 
is that this great, magnanimous country has not as yet expressed 
its sovereign attitude toward the Filipinos’ cause. 

Inasmuch as I have already mentioned the motives upon which 
rests the objection to the Jones law preamble, I shall endeavor 
now to refute same. 

Taking for granted that this preamble does not form part of 
the Jones law, it is however an incontrovertible fact that it con- 
stitutes a moral promise of the American people to the Filipinos, 
a promise which bears a stronger significance than that of a 
treaty. On the other hand, treaties are made with the under- 
standing and common accord of both contracting parties, and 
in the United States it is imperative that treaties should receive 
the Senate’s approval before they can be considered binding and 
valid. The Jones law, right at the start when the Filipinos ac- 
cepted it and supported it, assumed the aspect of a moral com- 
pact between two countries; and the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States having concurred thereto in 
its approval, with the President’s sanction, it is beyond doubt 
that this compact has a much stronger moral force than a treaty, 
in the approval of which the lower Chamber does not take part. 
I say that the Filipino people accepted and supported it through 
their Resident Commissioner at Washington, because the Philip- 
pine Assembly, the provincial boards, and municipal councils ad- 
hered to the Jones law by means of approved resolutions. In 
many nooks and corners of the islands people gathered in solemn 
meetings to adopt resolutions of adhesion to be sent directly to 
the American and to Representative Jones, author of 
the law, while it was under consideration of that high legislative 
entity. Furthermore, as I have said just a minute ago, its ap- 
proval was enthusiastically received by the country with uproar- 
ious demonstrations of joy, and the fact that we also organized, 
on our own accord, an armed force to be placed at the disposal of 
the United States during the World War, it was thereby made 
manifest the Filipinos’ gratefulness to America on account of the 
passage of the Jones law and specially on account of its pre- 
amble. If the Jones law has a stronger moral force than a treaty, 
I may assert that it has much stronger moral force even than 
those treaties entered into in consequence of international war, 
in which there is a victorious party and a conquered one. And 
to be more explicit, I shall dare say that the Jones law, with its 
preamble, has stronger moral obligation on the part of the United 
States than the treaty celebrated in Paris to end the Hispano- 
American war has on the part of Spain. In that treaty Spain 
was forced to accept by circumstances the terms imposed by the 
winning nation, and, once it was all over, Spain, however, did 
not care a bit to contest it. I now believe, Mr. President, that 
those persons who intend to undermine the moral obligation 
contracted by the American people toward us by virtue of the 
Jones law, are taking advantage of our weakness and unheeding 
the dictates of their conscience, for their reasonings bear the 
very character as the excuses of a bad payer. 
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If the preamble of the Jones law is a moral obligation con- 
tracted by the American people toward the Filipinos who have 
given their assent thereto, it 1s not only therefore a stronger 
moral force than a treaty, as I have said already, but it would 
remain binding, even should the American Congress declare null 
and void the Jones law, lest the Filipinos express their acqui- 
escence to the annulment and abolition thereof. If an ordinary 
contract is a law between the contracting parties and it can not 
be declared void without the mutual consent of the makers 
thereof, I therefore maintain that these governing principles upon 
which are based the eternal precepts of morality and justice pro- 
mulgated by conscience are perfectly applicable to the obliga- 
„ by the American Nation toward the Filipino 
people. 

Even if we were to take from the Jones law that aspect of a 
moral treaty between the United States and the Philippines, and 
were we to suppose that the American Congress did pass that law 
with its preamble without any intervention of the Filipinos in the 
course of its preparation, nor even of their adhesion to that law 
before or after its passage, yet under these circumstances the 
preamble is not subject to abolition in so far as affects the dec- 
laration of the American Congress that in waging war against 
Spain it was not its intention to pursue territorial aggrandize- 
ment, but, on the other hand, it is and it always has been the 
intention to relinquish its sovereignty in the Philippines and 
recognize its independence as soon as a stable government can 
be formed. And, given the case that the American Congress 
should ever abolish or declare null and void the law in its en- 
tirety, still that part of the preamble I have recently cited will 
remain in force without affecting at all the abolition and annul- 
ment of the Jones law. The reason for it is simple enough: That 


ican Commonwealth, through its Congress, how, then, can it be 
withdrawn without besmirching the honor of America as a nation 
and without becoming the greatest laughingstock before history 
and universal conscience? The Congress of the United States can 
abolish the Jones law, but the part of its preamble concerning 
the declaration of purposes of the Nation in waging war against 
Spain and taking possession of the Philippine Archipelago will 
remain intact, for there is no human power that can destroy it. 
What the American Nation declared to be a truth through its 
Congress in 1916 can not be asserted as a falsehood through the 
very Congress to be constituted in years to come. To sustain it 
otherwise would be to legitimize and sanctify perjury. 

If a person interested in a case brought before the courts of 
justice makes a willful declaration concerning some facts, but 
later on, upon seeing that his declaration can be prejudicial to 
his own interests, withdraws it or changes it radically, how will 
this person appear before the public—above all, before righteous 
neighbors? How in the world will his posterior declaration merit 
credence so as to rebut his former statements? And how can that 
person be acquitted when against him a charge of perjury is 
presented? 

The American people, which considered as a scandal and an 
indignity the German Chancellor’s statement at the beginning of 
the World War to the effect that treaties are mere scraps of 
paper, can not have a Congress which, abusing the weakness of a 
small country, commits the injustice of violating a sacred obliga- 
tion contracted toward this nation before the eyes of the world 
and commits a flagrant contradiction in declaring historical facts 
which affect its integrity and decorum as a people; otherwise such 
an act would be a blot and stigma on the history of a big country, 
which, upon gaining its freedom from the British yoke, pro- 
claimed the sublime principles of democracy and liberty. The 
American Nation which applauded the declaration of its President, 
in marshaling its armies on the fields of battle against the 
Central Powers so as to make the world safe for democracy, could 
not consent to the perpetuation of a similar attack upon the 
honor and dignity of nations. 

The question whether the compact and the declaration of pur- 
poses expressed in the preamble of the Jones law ought to have 
been inserted or not is no longer a subject of controversy from 
the moment that American Congress so disposed. The juridical 
principle that asserts, “In whatever manner a man pledges him- 
self to an obligation, he remains bound to it,” can be exactly 
applied to the obligations contracted by a country with another; 
and the objection based on the fact that concession of Philippine 
independence might affect America’s interests in the Orient can 
not prevail over this moral compact and intrinsic force of the 
preamble of the Jones law, aside of the fact that we are ready 
to make those adjustments with America which equity demands 
for the very same interests. 

It is asserted that we must fortify ourselves militarily and 
develop economically before we may consider ourselves free and 
independent. This condition, however, is not contained in the 

ble of the Jones law; consequently, it is rather unjust to re- 
quire it of us as a previous condition of our independence. Be- 
sides, we can not fortify militarily our country nor can develop 
it economically on a greater scale while we remain under the 
sovereignty of the Americans. In the first place, because the 
American naval and military forces in this part of the globe will 
not consider such an act with kind eyes, and who knows if this 
particular step will give rise to a conflict between the Americans 
and the Filipinos? Incident.to this contingency, the consequence 
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thereof would be disastrous on our part in all respects, because 
it is a well-known fact that the string snaps at its weakest point, 
and we are, unfortunately, the weakest point. In the second place, 
we can not develop economically because we need foreign 
capital, and what happens at present is that the American money 
magnates are loath to come here in view of the uncertainties of 
our political status, and on our part we are also apprehensive 
of the entry of American capital while we are subject to the 
sovereignty of the United States, lest the invading apital gobble 
us up entirely. Viewing the matter in the light of the common 
saying that the Americans “ got us by the neck,” economically and 
politically speaking, we are indeed at a very decided disadvantage 
to struggle economically and politically with our masters. The 
example of the countries around the Caribbean Sea is disquieting. 
But why require of us such onerous prerequisites? Is there an 
independent nation at present in the world which from the begin- 
ning of its national existence or from the time it severed relations 
with its mother country was already militarily and economically 
organized in the manner we are required to show up? The very 
American Nation was not in similar condition when it got its 
independence. At any rate, America had less inhabitants than the 
Philippines and its commerce was weak, nay, much weaker than 
ours at the present time; and it would have not attained its apex 
of greatness and prosperity had it continued under the protection 
of British sovereignty, with the régime existing when the 
thirteen Colonies revolted. The authority of the hero of 
Bagumbayan, Dr. Jose Rizal, is also brought into play to justify 
the motives of submitting us to an economic development as the 
first step toward our freedom; but to this argument I shall reply 
that when Rizal emitted his opinion in this wise the islands were 
not so progressive as they are now. “Distingue tempora et con- 
cordabis jura is an old maxim among the Latins, and I beg leave 
to repeat it on this occasion. 

There is another objection to the effect that when we were 
allowed to exercise a greater control in our domestic affairs during 
the Harrisonian régime, we failed miserably. This objection lacks 
ground. Its supporters will never be able to adduce concrete facts 
to make good their arguments, for we, on the other hand, can cite 
the statement of Governor Harrison, made in the United States 
after the establishment of a government here in conformity with 
the Jones law that that government functioned better than many 
State governments. President Wilson in his message to the Con- 
gress of America certified that a stable government existed here 
in accordance with the requirements of the Jones law preamble, 
and recommended to Congress the granting of independence as 
promised in that preamble. Perhaps to counteract the impres- 
sion produced that presidential message upon American 
public opinion, President Harding appointed the Wood-Forbes 
Commission to investigate the management of the government 
under the Harrisonian administration. That mission did not find 
irregularity of serious nature in the participation of the Filipinos 
in the government; it did, however, find that the Philippine Na- 
tional Bank, under a Filipino’s t, had lost several 
millions, and on this point rests the accusation which is now 
flung at us in the sense that we had failed when we were given 
the chance of administering our internal affairs. This charge is 
rather unjust, because the Philippine National Bank, a semi- 
official institution, does not form part of the Philippine govern- 
ment. Furthermore, why make the whole country responsible 
for this failure in a banking institution? Are not failures of this 
type common in other countries that are independent, and yet has 
such an accusation ever been launched? Without touching upon 
the scandals committed by State governments, has not similar 
anomaly been unearthed in the Navy Department of the Federal 
Government in which was involved a malversation of funds 
amounting to $140,000,000? Have we not been regaled with the 
news of recent happenings concerning the Teapot Dome disgrace 
wherein several members of the Cabinet were equally held re- 
sponsible? Did not ex-President Coolidge publish articles defend- 
ing the present administration of the Federal Government? This 
means to say that everywhere there is “something rotten in Den- 
mark”; and it would be the height of folly to hurl accusations 
at our capacity to run our own government whenever similar 
irregularities are committed in this country. 

Mr. President, we ought not to be frightened by the numerous 
forms of campaign leveled upon our heads by our enemies that 
try to make a failure out of the noble intentions of the United 
States expressed in the preamble of the Jones law; on the other 
hand, we must maintain ourselves undaunted in the struggles 
within the legal ground trusting in this preamble; and as Henry 
III of England voluntarily ratified and respected the Magna Charta, 
it is to be hoped that the magnanimous United States will not do 
less than that English monarch, because above all the obligation 
contained in the preamble of the Jones law is the product of a 
spontaneous act of the Congress of America. As to the rest, the 
provisions of the Jones law preamble are certainly very clear and 
explicit as regards the intention of giving us our independence, 
whereas in the Magna Charta which gave rise to the formation 
of the British Parliament, there is not even a hint concerning the 
creation of the legislative body, and yet the limitation of power of 
the British Crown with respect to the taxes for purposes of war, 
which compelled the King to recur to the representatives of the 
nation for its approval, served as the basis of the British Parlia- 
ment; and as the Magna Charta of England is the source of the 
happiness of its people for having obtained their freedom by 
means of this historic document, so we also armed by this ex- 
pectation fully hope that the Jones law preamble will be the 
instrument of our final redemption. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 16415) 
making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
clerk will proceed to read the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The 


Ashurst Fess King Sheppard 
Barkley Fletcher La Follette Shipstead 
Bingham Frazier McGill Shortridge 
Black Geo. McKellar Smith 
Blaine Gillett McMaster Smoot 
Blease Glass McNary Steiwer 
Borah Glenn Metcalf Stephens 
Bratton ff Morrison Swanson 
Brock Goldsborough Morrow Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Gould Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hale Norbeck Townsend 
Bulkley Harris Norris Trammell 
Capper Harrison Nye Tydings 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg.’ 
Carey Hawes Partridge Wagner 
Connally Hayden Patterson Walcott 
Copeland bert Phipps Walsh, Mass 
Couzens Heflin Pine Walsh, Mont 
Cutting Howell Pittman Waterman 
Dale Johnson Ransdell Watson 
Davis Jones Reed Wheeler 
Deneen Kean Robinson, Ark. Williamson 
Dill Kendrick Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety-one Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION FOR TO-MORROW 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there were sub- 
mitted this morning from the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce the names of the three Power commissioners whose 
nominations had been recommitted to that committee. I 
inquire of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] whether 
we might not at this hour to-morrow, 4 o’clock p. m., have 
an executive session for the purpose of considering those 
nominations and other matters on the Executive Calendar? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think it eminently fair 
that some notice be given of an executive session. I agree 
with the Senator that we might have an executive session 
to-morrow at the hour suggested, provided that will give 
time to make final disposition of the matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am inclined to think so. I 
do not think there will be any extended debate on it. 

Mr. McNARY. Also for the consideration of other mat- 
ters on the Executive Calendar? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think so. 

Mr. McNARY. I am agreeable, and at 4 o’clock p. m. to- 
morrow I shall move that we proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator is apprehensive 
that business on the Executive Calendar will not be dis- 
patched if the motion is made at that hour, I would suggest 
3 o'clock instead of 4 o’clock. 

Mr. McNARY. That is satisfactory to me. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I submit a conference report 
on the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. The sooner the 
bill is enacted into law, of course, the sooner its provisions 
will go into effect. It is estimated that the bill will furnish 
employment up to the 1st of July for 25,000 or more men. 
In other words, if we get it through to-day, it means an 
additional day’s work for 25,000 men between now and the 
Ist of July. 

I feel that I should present the conference report at this 
time and ask for its immediate consideration. Let me say 
that it is a full agreement except that there are seven or 
eight amendments which the House conferees, under their 
rules, have to take back to the House, so they are reported 
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necessarily in disagreement; but, as I have said, there is a 
tentative agreement that the House conferees will ask the 
House to agree to those amendments. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to make a statement 
in reference to the report and the bill before any action is 
taken upon it. I believe there is not a Senator on either 
side of the Chamber who would justify or uphold the action 
of those representing the body at the other end of the 
Capitol in reference to one particular item in the bill. I do 
not think that the language itself would meet the approval 
of any Member of this body. 

This is an emergency measure. Certain amounts in the 
bill were appropriated to meet the desperate condition of 
unemployment throughout the country. Amongst those 
were certain appropriations relating to naval projects on the 
part of the Government. There was under contemplation 
and is now before the Committee on Naval Affairs the ques- 
tion of our quota under the naval agreement as to certain 
vessels that should be constructed. In conference with the 
Secretary of the Navy I asked him with reference to the 
navy yard at Charleston, S. C., the only naval station south 
of Norfolk on a coast line of 3,500 miles, facing the Carib- 
bean, the south Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Panama Canal, south of the boneyard of the Atlantic; which 
is Cape Hatteras with her shoals and dangerous currents 
that extend for hundreds of miles out into the ocean. I 
asked the Secretary of the Navy if the Charleston Navy 
Yard might not be allowed to bid for the construction of 
certain destroyers. He promptly answered that it would be 
allowed to do so. 

It developed that the superstructure of certain of the 
ways, having been constructed of wood, they are unfit now 
for the work for which they were constructed. The Bureau 
of Yards and Docks took every station on the Atlantic sea- 
board and the Pacific coast and provided for emergency work 
to aid the unemployed and to provide adequate facilities for 
carrying on our naval activities. It is a curious fact that 
in the bill, as the text will show, every naval station was 
provided for except the navy yard at Charleston, S. C., for 
which not a penny was appropriated; there was not even 
any reference to it. It was not estimated for by the Budget 
Bureau nor was it provided for by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. President, when my attention was called to this fact, 
I went before the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate. The Secretary of the Navy happened to be present, 
and also Admiral Parsons, who is the head of the yard and 
dock activities of the Navy Department. When I called at- 
tention to the omission the Secretary of the Navy seemed 
a bit surprised that that item had been overlooked or had 
been left out, and before the committee he indorsed the 
proposition that ways at the Charleston yard should be pro- 
vided for and provided for now. He used language that was 
rather suggestive, to the effect that it was nothing but 
justice that this yard should partake of the emergency 
appropriation. 

In addition to that, Admiral Parsons, who, as I stated, was 
present, and to whom the Secretary of the Navy referred, 
saying that perhaps he could better state the situation than 
he, the Secretary, unequivocally indorsed it. He went fur- 
ther than my suggestion before the committee in that re- 
spect. He said, “I do not think that under our policy it 
would be wise to construct the wooden ways,” and that in 
the different navy yards they had been superseded by con- 
crete ways which were practically permanent. 

The question was asked: In case of need, in an emergency, 
in case of war, what about the use of the ways at the 
Charleston Navy Yard? He said they would be very neces- 
Sary; and, not only that, but that they were essential in the 
construction of destroyers, for which Charleston had been 
promised an opportunity to bid. 

It was also developed that the e of that yard was 
ample for the construction of destroyers, but all that would 
amount to nothing if the ways were not put into proper 
form, not only for the construction of destroyers but, accord- 
ing to testimony of Admiral Parsons, for lighter craft, such 
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vessels as heretofore have been built and launched at the 
navy yard at Charleston. 

The committee on the part of the Senate unanimously in- 
corporated the provision in the bill. I felt that as the in- 
justice, as the Secretary of the Navy had pointed out, had 
been brought to the attention of my colleague in the Senate, 
and the provision had been incorporated, it would find no 
difficulty in being incorporated by the representatives in the 
other branch of Congress. The conferees on the part of the 
House, however, according to the information I have, stead- 
fastly refused to allow the item to remain in the bill, 
although it involved only $150,000 for the only navy yard 
on a coast line of 3,500 miles. North of Hatteras, to Ports- 
mouth, N. H., a distance of 700 miles, there are 7 navy yards 
and 14 dry docks. If those were spaced according to miles, 
there would be a dry dock every 50 miles and a navy yard 
every 100 miles. South of Hatteras, on a coast line of 3,500 
miles, there is but one navy yard. While there is an emer- 
gency appropriation for every navy yard north of Hatteras, 
there is not one dollar of such appropriation for the lone 
navy yard to the south of Hatteras. 

Mr. President, if we are to provide for the employment of 
the unemployed, why discriminate against the only navy 
yard on the South Atlantic, and the Gulf coast, too, for that 
matter? I understand that the major objection was that 
the item was not estimated for by the Budget Bureau. I 
am not going to discuss this afternoon the question of the 
Budget Bureau. I do not believe there is a Senator on this 
floor who would not vote that the same treatment be ac- 
corded to the people who need employment in Charleston as 
is accorded to those who are employed in the other navy 
yards, even though the navy yards were as thickly placed on 
the South Atlantic and Gulf coast as they are on the North 
Atlantic. Why discriminate? 

This afternoon I called on the Secretary of the Navy and 
asked him if he would not see the officers of the Budget Bu- 
reau and have this item estimated for, as I have been in- 
formed that if that bureau would submit an estimate per- 
haps the objection would be removed. 

Mr. President, I do not want to be a dog in the manger; 
my opposition does not assume that aspect. It is simply a 
question of my duty not to my section alone—though, of 
course, I have a duty there—but to all sections to endeavor 
to have observed a decent regard for fair play. While ap- 
propriations have been made for all the navy yards on the 
West coast and on the East coast north of Cape Hatteras, 
for the only navy yard on all the southern coast, including 
the Gulf coast, not one penny is proposed to be appropriated. 

The Secretary of the Navy himself, in the presence of the 
committee, and in the presence of the Senator who has 
charge of this bill used the significant language that, even if 
there were not an emergency, the appropriation would be 
just, and Admiral Parsons indorsed it and backed it up as 
being a necessity in order that there might be utilized the 
only harbor of refuge that would be available in case of ac- 
cident to any of our vessels in the South Atlantic, the Gulf, 
or the Caribbean, without endangering them by being towed 
or trying to go under their own power around Cape Hat- 
teras. 

It is not pleasing to me, and it does not argue very well 
for the powers that be, that I and the representatives of the 
southern section of the country must stand here and plead 
for ordinary decent treatment in a matter that is national. 
We do not propose to defend our country sectionally; we did 
not do it in the World War. The boys from South Carolina 
have a record of which I am proud and which is equal, if 
not superior, to that of any who helped to break through the 
Hindenburg line and bring the first ray of hope to a be- 
leaguered world. We may have some very great faults, but, 
thank God, the lack of spirit and bravery is not one of them. 

For the 22 years.that I have been a member of this body I 
have tried to take a national view of national questions. 
What, Mr. President, do you suppose my feelings are when I 
have to stand before the Senate and plead against sectional 
legislation? 

I have asked Admiral Parsons and the Secretary of the 
Navy to appear before the Budget Bureau and request an 
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estimate for this item. They are now doing that, and I 
am going to ask the Senator who has the conference report 
in charge to withhold its consideration until noon to-mor- 
row, when I am promised a report; not, in case the report 
is favorable, that I shall insist on the item being incorporated 
in this bill, but I want to ascertain whether or not the 
Budget Bureau is going to put me in an attitude where I can 
with some degree of confidence ask that the item may be 
incorporated in the second deficiency bill or in the naval 
appropriation bill. I am entitled to that consideration at 
the hands of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I have not taken up the time of the Senate 
with matters which were not essential. I appear now under 
a feeling of resentment. If this thing were done accidentally 
or through oversight, then, of course, it would relieve me of 
the feeling I have; but if it were done in a designed, calcu- 
lating manner, then, Mr. President, I will, out of self-respect, 
out of regard for my country at large and for my section of 
the country in particular and for my State, have to do the 
best that I can to keep this sort of thing from happening. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Was the request made of the Bud- 
get Bureau to incorporate this item in the bill? 

Mr. SMITH. After the Secretary of the Navy had in- 
dorsed it and Admiral Parsons, who had charge of yards 
and docks, to which the item pertains, had said that it 
would be looked after, I thought I had gone far enough to 
point out to the committee what had been done, and the 
committee unanimously incorporated the item in the bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And no point of order was raised 
against it when the bill was before the Senate? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. So that the amendment was adopted 
by the Senate? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. I do not think a point of order against 
the amendment would have been sustained, because it was 
considered by a standing committee and incorporated by the 
committee in the bill; but no point of order was raised; it 
was adopted by this body as were the other amendments 
and went to the other House. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Now, may I ask the Senator this 
question: Under the procedure this item may be incorpo- 
rated in another or second deficiency bill? 

Mr. SMITH. It may be. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Or it may be added to and incor- 
porated in the naval appropriation bill? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But to have it placed in either the 
second deficiency bill or the naval appropriation bill, does 
the Senator understand that it is necessary to have an esti- 
mate by and the approval of the Budget? 

Mr. SMITH. That is what I understand. I understand 
that perhaps the conferees on this bill would not have had 
this difficulty had there been an estimate by the Budget. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Iam directly interested in procedure 
because I have an item which went out upon a point of 
order, and I wanted to have the matter cleared up. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President and Senators, I do not want 
to give way to just how I feel. I want to talk about this 
matter dispassionately. We are responsible, as legislators, 
for providing the law and the money to put the law into 
effect for the common defense, and the upkeep of those 
things that do defend our country. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. A moment ago the Senator submitted a 
proposition to me. I sympathize with the Senator’s posi- 
tion; and, as I say, the conferees on the part of the Senate 
held out for this item just as long as they felt there was 
any possible hope for it. As a matter of fact, it was the 
last item that was fMally dealt with in conference. So I 
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feel that the Senate conferees have done all that they could 
for the Senator's item. 

Now, I want to appeal to the Senator on this phase of 
the matter: 

As I said a while ago, it was estimated that the items 
incorporated in this bill and agreed to by the conferees will 
furnish labor for the unemployed to the extent of about 
25,000 men between now and the Ist of July. In other 
words, every day that we delay here in the Senate means the 
loss of a day’s work for 25,000 men. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, I know that the Senator does. not want to 
have that occur. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I state to the Senator 
that it is not very consoling to those in my section who 
want to enjoy the largess of our Government to be sacrificed 
while 25,000 men elsewhere are being taken care of? I do 
not think I would be just to myself and to the people em- 
ployed in and around the Charleston yard to say, “ Because 
the Budget for some reason did not estimate for you, al- 
though you were indorsed by the Secretary of the Navy and 
by the admiral who has this matter in charge, and by the 
Senate committee, I am going to let the other 25,000 men 
begin work at once. I yield because it is very urgent that 
somebody should get relief, but not you—not you.” 

No, Mr. President. I will tell you: I think I would be 
indorsed by my colleagues if I should ask the Senator just 
to allow this matter to go over until I hear from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; and he promises to let me hear from him 
by 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I can not think that the 
laborers at the Senator’s yard would say, Because we can 
not get a day’s work we are going to keep 25,000 of our 
comrades out of a day’s work.” They would not say that. 
Of course, they would regret that they do not get it, too. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not want to go into that 
phase of the matter at all, for the reason that unless there 
are grounds upon which the discrimination can be defended 
Congress has no right upon the premises before us to deny 
the laborers in that navy yard participation in an emer- 
gency matter that is as needful in the Charleston yard, per- 
haps more needful, than in any other yard on the Atlantic 
seaboard. It is very little to ask. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, how much is the 
item? 

Mr. SMITH. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
While millions are appropriated elsewhere, $150,000 is asked 
there. That was Admiral Parsons’s estimate for permanent 
concrete ways. I am only asking the Senator for this slight 
delay, not to prejudice the bill. It is going to pass, perhaps; 
but I am sure he and the other Members of the Senate who 
have charge of this bill will, if the Budget estimates for the 
item, do what they have done in this case, but with better 
means of sustaining it, if it is put on another bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I had an item which went out on a 
point of order; and I understand that it may be in order 
later on if the Budget estimates and reports it. 

I personally sympathize very much with the views ex- 
pressed by the Senator from South Carolina. I feel that 
the Senator is entirely right in the position he takes; but 
may I suggest that if the item which concerns him may be 
taken care of in the second deficiency bill or in the naval 
. appropriation bill, relief can be found in that way. There- 
fore, I venture to express the thought that he would not 
succeed by holding up this conference report and sending 
it back to the conferees, or asking them further to consider 
it, and that he may obtain relief in the way suggested, as I 
hope to obtain it. 

Mr. SMITH. Whether I shall have to try, with what 
friends I may muster here and at the other end of the Capi- 
tol, to have this item incorporated in legislation is going 
to depend entirely upon whether or not the Budget will 
estimate for it. Had I dreamed that the indorsement of 
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the Secretary of the Navy and the admiral would be un- 
heeded at the other end of the Capitol, and that they were 
going to use as an occasion—perhaps not the cause, but as 
the occasion—of their objection to the item that it was not 
estimated for, I should have sought to have that done. But 
after the indorsement of the Secretary of the Navy and of 
the admiral I thought they would look after the matter, 
since they had committed themselves to it, and never gave 
myself any further concern until I heard that it was vio- 
lently objected to on the part of the House. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On the merits? 8 

Mr. SMITH. It could not have been on its merits, for I 
take it that they have good common sense over there. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH. I do. 

Mr. GLASS. It has been explained to the Senator from 
South Carolina that the objection was largely technical, be- 
cause the matter had not been estimated for, and the con- 
ferees did not want to start the precedent of putting in the 
bill matters that had not been estimated for. The Senator 
has been assured by his colleagues on this side at least, and 
I think on the other side, and the conferees on the bill, that 
if an estimate comes up the matter will be included in the 
next deficiency bill, the framing of which will be begun the 
latter part of this week. 

Mr. JONES. Or the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Or the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me ask the Senator from Virginia a 
question. Suppose the Budget absolutely refuses to send 
down an estimate. In that event, what remedy would I 
have? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not see that there is any remedy for 
the Senator so far as this particular conference report is 
concerned. 

Mr. SMITH. 
report. 

Mr. GLASS. The remedy the Senator would have then 
would be to try to include it, the opposition of the House to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. SMITH. Precisely; and then have the same objection 
to meet in those bills that is made in this one. If there were 
any other method by which I could have the item incor- 
porated in the second deficiency bill or in the naval appro- 
priation bill, I should be perfectly willing to let this bill go 
and try my chances with those two measures. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, of what advantage would it 
be to the Senator to obstruct the consideration of this bill 
when he has just exactly the same opportunity to override 
the refusal of the Budget in the next deficiency bill and in 
the naval appropriation bill itself? 

Mr. SMITH. The idea is that if this is an emergency 
matter, and the project was incorporated here in order to 
put it on a parity with the other emergency items in this bill, 
this is the appropriate place for quick action on an emergent 
project. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senate conferees were simply unable, 
as hard as they tried to do it, to convince the conferees of 
the other House to that effect. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the experience I have had 
with this bill is not very promising as to what may occur in 
the others, but I am going to make this statement: 

As efforts are now being made—honestly, I believe—to get 
an estimate from the Budget, I am going to allow this bill 
to pass; but, so help me God, if there is no estimate made, 
and I have not an opportunity with the estimate back of the 
item to include it in the other bills, I shall call on my friends 
who have so valiantly stood by this item this time to help 
me see that justice is done before this session of Congress 
shall have adjourned. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, and will the Senator 
stand by me and help me similarly? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir; for I want to state here and now 
that I have been greatly encouraged by the attitude of the 
Senator from California in all matters with which I have 
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tried to impress the Senate. I think he is a man of extraor- 
dinarily high intelligence, because of his appreciation of 
what I have had to say. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I present the conference re- 
port and ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside for the consideration of the 
conference report? The Chair hears none, and the report 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 15592) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, and for prior fiscal years, to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 
17, 24, 32, 33, 34, 37, 48, 74, 85, 86, 91, 92, 95, and 109. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 28, 30, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 
84, 87, 88, 89, 90, 94, 98, 101, 102, 104, 106, 107, 108, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, and 
137, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
13, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike 
out “$96,000” and insert in lieu thereof 550,000,“ and in 
line 7 strike out “$103,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$57,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
14, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert 
“$75,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
15, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“Forest Service: For construction of improvements for 
the protection and administration of the national forests, 
including telephone lines, fire breaks, dwellings, offices, 
miscellaneous small structures, and for fences and water- 
development projects for range control and other purposes 
and for combating epidemic insect infestations on the na- 
tional forests adjacent to Yellowstone National Park and 
threatening the park timber and invaluable timber stands 
in northern Idaho, $354,800.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. z 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
16, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“ Bureau of Biological Survey: For construction, repair, 
alteration, and improvement of buildings and other struc- 
tures, dams, fences, telephone lines, roads, installation of 
electricity and water system, cold-storage plants, septic tanks, 
and for surveying wild-life refuges, and so forth, in con- 
nection with bird and game reservation and other field ac- 
tivities in Arizona, Arkansas, California, Idaho, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Alaska, or 
elsewhere, and for the control of injurious predatory ani- 
mals and rodents, $300,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
29, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by such amendment insert the 
following: 

“Tuberculosis building: For the construction and equip- 
ment of the second floor of the tuberculosis building, 
$120,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lines 8, 11, 15, and 18 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, strike out the following respective amounts: $206,000, 
$18,000, $11,000, $15,000 ” and in line 18 strike out the sum 
“ $250,000” and insert in lieu thereof the sum “ $200,000 ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert 
“ $4,420,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“Navy yard, Washington, District of Columbia: Improve- 
ment of heating -system, $20,000; improvement of power 
plant, $25,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“Submarine base, New London, Connecticut: Replace 
building numbered 42 damaged by fire, $50,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 93, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

am CORPS 

“Air Corps, Army: For construction and repair of tech- 
nical buildings, $504,800; and torque stands and repair of 
buildings and equipment, $366,300;.in all, $871,100.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 96, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert $471,005 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 97, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert 
“$50,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
99, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by such amendment insert 
the following: 

“Arming, equipping, and training the National Guard: For 
construction of buildings and utilities at camps, $1,000,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
100, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert the 
following: “$750,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
103, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
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In lieu of the matter inserted by such amendment insert With reference to the Shiloh National Military Park road, 


the following: 
“Cemeterial expenses: For general repairs at national 
cemeteries, $131,712.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
The committee of conference have not agreed on amend- 
ments numbered 4, 18, 27, 76, 79, and 105. 
W. L. Jones, 
REED SMOOT, 
FREDERICK HALE, 
CARTER GLASS, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
WILL R. Woop, 
Louis C. CRAMTON, 
Epwarp H. WASON, 
JOSEPH W. Byrns, 
J. P. BUCHANAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations how much effort 
was made to sustain amendment No. 103. That is the 
amendment which provides for very necessary work to be 
done by the Quartermaster Department over in Arlington 
Cemetery. 

Mr. JONES. I remember that matter. We urged it very 
strongly in conference. If I am permitted to give the 
reasons which actuated the House conferees, I will say that 
one of them stated that they felt that we are providing a 
very great amount of Government work around Washington 
City. That was one reason which actuated them. They 
felt that they could not accept that amendment under all 
the circumstances. 

Mr. REED. I realize, of course, that the conferees can 
not get every Senate amendment agreed to, and I am not 
criticizing the conferees—— 

Mr. JONES. I appreciate that. 

Mr. REED. This is the matter in which the War Depart- 
ment is very much interested. It is necessary for the com- 
pletion of the work in Arlington Cemetery that the money 
should be appropriated. There must be an administration 
building there, and it seemed to the department and to those 
who pay a good deal of attention to the affairs at Arlington 
Cemetery that this was the best possible time to do it. 

Mr. JONES. I would say this, too, that the House con- 
ferees felt that if they considered it of sufficient importance 
to get an estimate sent down to be included in the general 
deficiency bill, it could be considered in connection with 
that. 

Mr. REED. The Senator does not think, then, that the 
matter is so far foreclosed that it could not be considered 
with possible success in the last deficiency bill? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think so. Possibly I ought to say 
a word about the amendments on which we reported dis- 
agreement, but which I said the House conferees were taking 
back to the House. I will make a brief statement. 

One amendment was with reference to the provision of 
salaries of Senators appointed to fill vacancies. The House 
conferees will recommend the provision as inserted in the 
bill in the Senate. 

In reference to the Bureau of Reclamation, we put on an 
amendment suspending payments to the Treasury for five 
years. We have reached a tentative agreement on two years. 
That will give us plenty of time to work the matter out in a 
regular and proper way and take care of the situation as it 
is developed. 

The provision for a vessel for Alaska the conferees have 
tentatively agreed upon. 

With reference to the Lynchburg post-office situation, the 
House conferees are going to recommend to the House that 
the House concur in the Senate amendment. 

With reference to the Public Health Service and rural 
sanitation, the House conferees are going to recommend to 
the House to adopt $2,000,000 instead of $3,000,000, as we 
passed it through the Senate. 


in which the Senator from Tennessee is very much inter- 
ested, the House conferees have tentatively agreed to the 
provision as we put it into the bill, and will recommend its 
adoption in the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was looking through the conference 
report to see what disposition had been made of the amend- 
ment I offered, and which was agreed to, about the $3,000,000 
for rural sanitation. Just as I finished I heard the Senator 
say something about that. What is the status of that? 

Mr. JONES. We have tentatively agreed on $2,000,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Was that agreed to among the con- 
ferees? 

Mr. JONES. There was a tentative agreement among the 
conferees, and the House conferees will recommend to the 
House that that sum be agreed to by the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator did not bring that in as a 
part of the conference report? 

Mr. JONES. We had to bring in a disagreement on that 
amendment, because this was only a tentative agreement, 
and under the rules of the House, apparently, the House 
conferees have to take certain things back to the House. So 
we had to report a disagreement, but the understanding is 
that the House conferees will recommend the adoption of 
$2,000,000 by the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JONES. I ask that we proceed with the independent 
offices appropriation bill. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16415) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will proceed to read 
the bill for action on the amendments of the committee. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Office of the President,” on page 2, 
line 10, after the word “ President,” to strike out “ $96,180; 
in all, $126,180 ” and insert $97,200; in all, $127,200,” so as 
to read: 

Salaries: For Secretary to the President, $10,000; two additional 
secretaries to the President at $10,000 each; personal services in 
the office of the President, $97,200; in all, $127,200. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, these amendments the clerk 
is now about to read are simply amendments to carry out the 
average salary provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 22, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Executive Office from $532,- 
380 to $533,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the heading “Arlington 
Memorial Bridge Commission,” on page 6, line 22, after the 
figures “ $50,” to strike out “ Provided further, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used to pay for the cost of 
widening and paving B Street NW., as provided in the ap- 
proved project, except for such portions as may abut upon 
Government-owned property, and not in excess of 40 per 
cent of the cost of widening and paving of that portion of 
the said street which so abuts ” and in lieu thereof to insert 
“ Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall 
be used to pay for the cost of reconstructing and paving 
B Street NW., as provided in the approved project, except 
for such portions as may abut upon Government-owned 
property, and not in excess of 40 per cent of the cost of such 
repaving of that portion of the said street which so abuts.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the heading “ Board of 
Mediation,” on page 7, line 22, before the word “of,” to 
strike out $186,685 ” and insert $187,045,” and in line 23, 
after the word “ exceed,” to strike out “ $141,500 ” and insert 
“ $141,860,” so as to read: 

For five members of the board, at $12,000 each, and for other 
authorized expenditures of the Board of Mediation in performing 
the duties imposed by law, including personal services; contract 
stenographic reporting services without reference to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5); supplies and 
equipment; law books and books of reference; not to exceed $200 
for newspapers; periodicals; traveling expenses; rent of quarters in 
the District of Columbia, if space is not provided by the Public 
Buildings Commission, and rent of quarters outside the District of 
Columbia, $187,045, of which amount not to exceed $141,860 may be 
expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 25, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Board of Mediation from 
$188,185 to $188,545. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Board of 
Tax Appeals,“ on page 9, line 14, before the word of,” to 
strike out $608,640 ” and insert $609,460,” and in line 15, 
before the word “ may,” to strike out “ $546,839 ” and insert 
“ $547,659,” so as to read: 

For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of 
the Board of Tax Appeals as authorized under Title IX, section 
900, of the revenue act of 1924, approved June 2, 1924, as amended 
by Title X of the revenue act of 1926, approved February 26, 1926, 
and Title IV of the revenue act of 1928, approved May 29, 1928, 
including personal services and contract stenographic reporting 
services to be obtained by renewal of existing contract, or other- 
wise, rent outside the District of Columbia, traveling expenses, car 
fare, stationery, furniture, office equipment, purchase and exchange 
of typewriters, law books and books of reference, periodicals, and 
all other necessary supplies, $609,460, of which amount not to 
exceed $547,659 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 19, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Board of Tax Appeals from 
$653,640 to $654,460. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Efficiency,” on page 10, line 2, before the word “of,” to 
strike out “$199,770” and insert “$200,970,” and in line 
3, before the word “ may,” to strike out $193,720” and in- 
sert “ $194,920,” so as to read: 

For chief of bureau and other personal services in the District 
of Columbia; contract stenographic reporting services; contingent 
expenses, including traveling expenses; supplies, stationery; pur- 
chase and exchange of equipment; not to exceed $100 for law 
books, books of reference, newspapers and periodicals; and not 
to exceed $150 for street-car fare; in all, 6200, 970, of which amount 
not to exceed $194,920 may be expended for personal services in 
the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 7, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Bureau of Efficiency, from 
$200,270 to 201,470. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Civil Serv- 
ice Commission,” on page 10, line 10, after the name Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” to strike out “$849,570” and insert 
“ $872,430,” so as to read: 

Salaries: For three commissioners and other personal services 
in the District of Columbia, $872,430. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ought to say, in justice to 
the Senate, that there is an addition to the field force pro- 
vided in the amendment, as well as a salary increase. One 
of the commissioners urged that they be removed from the 
classification law. We did not feel that we ought to make 
an exception in their case, because if we should do that we 
would be asked to make exceptions in a great many cases. 
So we left the commissioners’ salaries unchanged. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 10, line 11, after the 
word “force,” to strike out “$557,540” and insert $566,- 
840,” so as to read: 

Field force: For salaries of the field force, $566,840. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 6, before the 
word “ of,” to strike out $27,840 ” and insert $28,080,” and 
in line 7, before the word “may,” to strike out “ $23,840” 
and insert “ $24,080,” so as to read: 

For examination of presidential postmasters, including travel, 
stationery, contingent expenses, additional examiners, and investi- 
gators, and other necessary expenses of examinations, $28,080, of 
which amount not to exceed $24,080 may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 14, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Civil Service Commission, 
from $1,644,542 to $1,676,942. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts,” on page 12, line 25, before the word “ of,” 
to strike out “ $9,475 ” and insert “$9,695,” and on page 13, 
line 1, before the word “may,” to strike out “$6,200” and 
insert $6,420,” so as to read: 

For expenses made necessary by the act entitled “An act estab- 
lishing a Commission of Fine Arts,” approved May 17, 1910 (U. S. C., 
title 40, sec. 104), including the purchase of periodicals, maps, 
and books of reference, and payment of actual traveling expenses 
of the members and secretary of the commission in attending 
meetings and committee meetings of the commission either within 
or outside of the District of Columbia, to be disbursed on vouchers 
approved by the commission, $9,695, of which amount not to ex- 
28 3 be expended for personal services in the District 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 5, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Commission of Fine Arts, 
from $9,775 to $9,995. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Employees’ 
Compensation Commission,” on page 13, line 18, to strike 
out “ $522,980 ” and insert “ $526,380,” so as to read: 

For three commissioners and other personal seryices in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, including not to exceed $1,000 for temporary 
experts and assistants in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
to be paid at a rate not exceeding $8 per day, and for personal 
services in the field; for furniture and other equipment and re- 
pairs thereto; law books, books of reference, periodicals; sta- 
tionery and supplies; traveling expenses; fees and mileage of 
witnesses; contract stenographic reporting Prvan without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5); 
rent at the seat of government and elsewhere; and miscellaneous 
items, $526,380. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 11, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Employees’ Compensation 
Commission from $4,730,480 to $4,734,380. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Federal 
Board for Vocational Education,” on page 15, line 20, before 
the word “ of,” to strike out $94,380 ” and insert $95,280,” 
so as to read: 

Salaries and expenses: For carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of the act entitled “An act to provide for the further 
development of vocational education in the several States and 
Territories,” approved February 5, 1929 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 
20, secs. 15b, 15c), $95,280, of which amount. not to exceed 
$68,500 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 25, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “$77,960” and insert “ $77,980,” 
and in the same line, after the word “exceed,” to strike out 
“ $56,880 ” and insert $57,000,” so as to read: 

Salaries and expenses: For studies, investigations, and 


making 
reports regarding the vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons 
a their placements in suitable or gainful occupations, and for 
the administrative expenses of said board incident to orming 
the duties imposed by the act of June 2, 1920 (U. S. C., title 29, 
sec. 35), as amended by the act of June 5, 1924 (U. S. O., title 29, 
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sec. 31), and the act of June 9, 1930, including salaries of such 
assistants, experts, clerks, and other employees, in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, as the board aged ror s oe 3 
traveling and other necessary expenses y 

‘of the board and by its employees, under its orders; including at- 
tendance at meetings of educational associations and other organi- 
vations, rent and equipment of offices in the District of Columbia, 
and elsewhere, of books of reference, law books, and 
periodicals, newspapers not to exceed $50, stationery, typewriters 
and exchange thercof, miscellaneous supplies, postage on foreign 
mail, printing and binding, and all other necessary expenses, 
$77,980, of which amount not to exceed $57,000 may be expended 
for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, at the end of line 
11, to strike out “$14,740” and insert 815,000,“ so as to 
read: 


travel and subsistence, and payment of expe: 
ment, and other phases of rehabilitating disabled residents of the 
District of Columbia under the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia,” approved February 23, 1929 
(U. S. C., Supp. III. title 29, secs. 47-47e), $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Federal 
Power Commission,” on page 20, line 11, after the word 
_ “ periodicals,” to strike out $255,695” and insert $256,- 
495,” and in line 12, after the word “ exceed,” to strike out 
“ $212,620 ” and insert $213,420,” so as to read: 

For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of 
the Federal Power Commission as authorized by law, including 
traveling expenses, including expenses of attendance at meetings 
which in the discretion of the commission are necessary for the 
efficient discharge of its responsibilities; contract stenographic 
reporting services, and not exceeding $1,000 for press-clipping 
service, law books, books of reference, newspapers, and periodicals, 
$256,495, of which amount not to exceed $213,420 shall be avail- 
able for personal services in the District of Columbia, including 
five commissioners at $10,000 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 18, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Federal Power Commission 
from $260,195 to $260,995. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Federal 
Radio Commission,” on page 21, line 10, before the word 
“of,” to strike out “$465,380” and insert “$466,820,” and 
in line 11, after the word “ exceed,” to strike out “ $365,880 ” 
and insert “ $367,320,” so as to read: 


For five commissioners, at $10,000 each per annum, and for all 
other authorized expenditures of the Federal Radio Commission in 
performing the duties imposed by the radio act of 1927, as 
amended, including mal services, contract stenographic re- 
porting services without reference to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), printing and binding, rental of 
quarters in the District of Columbia, newspapers, periodicals, 
reference books, law books, special counsel fees, supplies and 
equipment, which may be purchased without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5) when the 
aggregate amount involved does not exceed $25, traveling expenses, 
including expenses of attendance at meetings which in the discre- 
tion of the commission are necessary for the efficient discharge of 
its responsibilities, and other necessary expenses, $466,820, of 
which amount not to exceed $367,320 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Federal 
Trade Commission,” on page 22, line 6, before the word “ of,” 
to strike out “ $1,731,766” and insert “ $1,745,986,” and in 
line 7, before the word “may,” to strike out “ $1,316,924” 
and insert “ $1,329,144,” so as to read: 


For five commissioners, at $10,000 each per annum, and for all 
other authorized expenditures of the Federal Trade Commission in 
performing the duties imposed by law or in pursuance of law, 
including secretary to the commission and other personal services, 
contract stenographic reporting services to be obtained on and after 
the approval of this act by the commission, in its discretion, 
through the civil service or by contract, or renewal of existing 
contract, or otherwise, supplies and equipment, law books, books 
of reference, periodicals, garage rental, traveling expenses, includ- 
ing not to exceed $900 for expenses of attendance, when specifically 
authorized by the commission, at meetings concerned with the 
work of the Federal Trade Commission, not to exceed $300 for 
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newspapers, not to exceed $200 for newspaper clippings, foreign 
postage, and witness fees, and mileage in accordance with section 
9 of the Federal Trade Commission act, of which $150,000 shall be 
immediately available, $1,745,986, of which amount not to exceed 
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$1,329,144 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia, including witness fees. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 12, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Federal Trade Commission 
from $1,761,766 to $1,775,986. 

The amendment was agreed to. z 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ General 
Accounting Office,” on page 22, line 17, after the name “ Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” to strike out “ $4,052,620; in all, $4,062,- 
620 ” and insert “ $4,118,320; in all, $4,128,320,” so as to read: 

Salaries: Comptroller General, $10,000; for Assistant Comptroller 
General and other personal services in the District of Columbia, 
$4,118,320; in all, $4,128,320. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 12, to increase 
the total appropriation for the General Accounting Office 
from $4,297,820 to $4,363,320. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission,” on page 24, line 22, 
after the word “acts,” to strike out “fiscal year 1931,” so 
as to read: 

For carrying out the provisions of the public resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the preparation and completion of 
plans for the comprehensive observance of that greatest of all his- 
toric events, the bicentennial of the birthday of Wash- 
ington,” approved December 2, 1924 (43 Stat. 671), and all other 
activities authorized by the act entitled “An act to enable the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission to carry out and 
give effect to certain approved plans,” approved February 21, 1930 
(46 Stat. 71), including personal services without reference to the 
classification act of 1923, as amended, and civil-service regulations, 
traveling expenses, furniture and equipment, supplies, printing 
and binding, rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, and all 
other expenditures authorized by the above acts, $338,195, to be 


available until expended, for each and every object of expenditure 


connected with the celebration notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other act relating to the expenditure of public moneys, upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the executive committee, or 
such person as may be designated by him to approve vouchers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from 
Washington would let this amendment go over. I presume 
we will shortly be concluding our business for the day, any- 
way. I do not know that there will be any objection to the 
amendment, but some discussion of this provision may in- 
volve this amendment. 

Mr. JONES. If the Senator thinks it will involve any 
amendment which there might be a desire to discuss, I am 
perfectly willing that it should go over. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am satisfied the Senator will do what is 
right about it, but so as to avoid any possibility of anybody 
else objecting, I would prefer having the amendment go over 
unacted on. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to make the same 
statement about the amendment on page 25, line 9, under 
the heading of Housing Corporation.” I would like to have 
that go over. 

Mr. JONES. I suppose the Senator would also want to 
have the amendments on pages 26 and 27 go over? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; all amendments relating to the Hous- 
ing Corporation. 

Mr. JONES. I had hoped we would be able to dispose of 
those this afternoon. Would the Senator want to take some 
little time? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think there will be some Senators who 
are not here now who will want to participate in the debate 
on some of those things. I would not want to have them 
taken up without calling for a quorum. 

Mr. JONES. They may be passed over then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ments will be passed over without prejudice. 
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The next amendment was, under the heading “ Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” on page 27, line 14, before the word 
“ of,” to strike out $3,090,900 ” and insert $3,113,280,” and 
in the same line, after the word “exceed,” to strike out 
“ $2,569,160 ” and insert “ $2,591,000,” so as to read: 


For 11 commissioners, at $12,000 each; secretary, $9,000, and for 
all other authorized expenditures necessary in the execution of 
laws to te commerce, including one chief counsel, one 
director of finance, and one director of traffic at $10,000 each per 
annum, traveling expenses, and stenographic re services to 
be obtained on and after the approval of this act by the commis- 
sion, in its discretion, through the civil service or by contract or 
renewal of existing contract, or otherwise, $3,113,280, of which 
amount not to exceed $2,591,000 may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, exclusive of special counsel, 
for which the expenditure shall not exceed $50,000; not exceeding 
$3,000 for purchase and exchange of necessary books, reports, and 
periodicals; not exceeding $100 in the open market for the pur- 
chase of office furniture similar in class or kind to that listed in 
the general supply schedule; and not exceeding $139,000 for rent 
of buildings in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 10, before the 
word “ of,” to strike out $1,504,420 ” and insert $1,507,000,” 
and in line 11, before the word “may,” to strike out 
“ $252,840 ” and insert $255,000,” so as to read: 


Regulating commerce: To enable the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to enforce compliance with section 20 and other sec- 
tions of the act to regulate commerce as amended by the act ap- 
proved June 29, 1906 (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 20), and as amended 
by the transportation act, 1920 (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 20), includ- 
ing the employment of necessary special accounting agents or 
examiners, and traveling expenses, $1,507,000, of which amount not 
to exceed $255,000 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 2, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “$534,660” and insert $539,460,” 
and in line 3, before the word “ may,” to strike out “ $94,340 ” 
and insert “ $95,000,” so as to read: 


Safety of employees: To enable the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to keep informed regarding and to enforce compliance 
with acts to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon 
railroads; the act requiring common carriers to make reports of 
accidents and authorizing investigations thereof; and to enable 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate and test ap- 
pliances intended to promote the safety of railway operation, as 
authorized by the joint resolution approved June 30, 1906 (U. S. C., 
title 45, sec. 35), and the provision of the sundry civil act ap- 
e May 27, 1908 (U. S. C., title 45, secs. 36, 37), to investigate, 

test experimentally, and report on the use and need of any ap- 
pliances or systems intended to promote the safety of railway 
operation, inspectors, and for traveling expenses, $539,460, of 
which amount not to exceed $95,000 may be expended for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. = 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 16, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “$48,260” and insert “ $48,380,” 
and in line 17, before the word “may,” to strike out 
“ $34,880 ” and insert “$35,000,” so as to read: 


Signal safety systems: For all authorized expenditures under 
section 26 of the act to regulate commerce as amended by the 
transportation act, 1920 (U. S. C., title 49, sec. 26), with respect 
to the provision thereof under which carriers by railroad subject 
to the act may be required to install automatic train-stop or 
train-control devices which comply with specifications and require- 
ments prescribed by the commission, including investigations and 
tests pertaining to block-signal and train-control systems, as 
authorized by the joint resolution approved June 30, 1906 (U. S. C., 
title 45, sec. 35), and including the employment of the necessary 
engineers, and for traveling expenses, $48,380, of which amount 
not to exceed $35,000 may be expended for personal services in 
the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 30, line 13, before the 
word “of,” to strike out $504,865 ” and insert $508,885,” 
and in line 14, before the word “may,” to strike out 
“ $79,880 ” and insert “ $80,000,” so as to read: 


Locomotive inspection: For all authorized expenditures under 
the provisions of the act of February 17, 1911, To promote the 
safety of employees and travelers upon railroads by compelling 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their 
locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and appurtenances 
thereto” (U. S. C., title 45, sec. 22), as amended by the act of 
March 4, 1915, extending “ the same powers and duties with respect 
to all parts and appurtenances of the locomotive and tender” 
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(U. S. C., title 45, sec. 30), and amendment of June 7, 1924 
(U. S. O., title 45, sec. 27), providing for the appointment from 
time to time by the Interstate Commerce on of not more 
than 15 inspectors in addition to the number authorized in the 
first paragraph of section 4 of the act of 1911 (U. S. C., title 45, 
sec, 26), and the amendment of June 27, 1930 (46 Stat. 822, 
823), including such legal, technical, stenographic, and clerical 
help as the business of the offices of the chief inspector and 
his two assistants may require, and for traveling expenses, 
$508,885, of which amount not to exceed $80,000 may be expended 
for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 3, after the 
word “ „to strike out “$3,554,368” and insert 
“ $3,583,588,” so as to read: 

Valuation of property of carriers: To enable the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to carry out the objects of the act entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof,” by 
providing for a valuation of the several classes of property of car- 
riers subject thereto and information concerning their 
stocks, bonds, and other securities, approved March 1, 1913 (U. S. 
C., title 49, sec. 19a), including one director of valuation at 
$10,000 per annum, one supervisor of land appraisals, one super- 
vising engineer, one supervisor of accounts, and one principal 
valuation examiner, at $9,000 each per annum, and traveling ex- 
penses, $3,583,588: Provided, That this appropriation shall not be 
available for rent of buildings in the District of Columbia if suit- 
able space is provided by the Public Buildings Commission. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, every amendment in the bill 
from this point on relates to average-salary provisions I 
ask unanimous consent that they may be agreed to en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and all the amendments are agreed to en bloc. 

The first of the amendments agreed to en bloc was, on 
page 31, line 20, to increase the total appropriation for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from $9,412,473 to 
$9,475,593. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics,” on page 32, line 22, 
before the word of,“ to strike out $1,028,070 ” and insert 
“ $1,030,790,” so as to read: 


For scientific research, technical investigations, and special re- 


ports in the fleld of aeronautics, including the necessary labora- 
tory and technical assistants; contracts for personal services in 
the making of special investigations and in the preparation of 
special reports; traveling expenses of members and employees, in- 
cluding not to exceed $500 for expenses, except membership fees, 
of attendance upon meetings of technical and professional socie- 
ties; office supplies and other miscellaneous expenses, including 
technical periodicals and books of reference; equipment, main- 
tenance, and operation of the Langley Memorial Aeronautical 
Laboratory; purchase, maintenance, operation, and exchange of 
motor-propelled, passenger-carrying vehicles; personal services in 
the field and in the District of Columbia; in all, $1,030,790, of 
which amount not to exceed $1,550 may be expended for allow- 
ances for living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, as au- 
thorized by the act approved June 26, 1930 (46 Stat. 818), and not 
to exceed $116,000 for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The next amendment was, on page 33, line 8, to increase 
the total appropriation for the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, from $1,051,070 to $1,053,790. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Personnel 
Classification Board,” on page 34, line 16, after the word 
devices,“ to strike out $218,850 ” and insert $220,830,” so 
as to read: 

For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the work of 
the Personnel Classification Board, as authorized by the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, as amended, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, traveling expenses, telegrams, 
telephone service, printing and binding, law books, books of refer- 
ence, periodicals, stationery, furniture, office equipment, other 
supplies, street-car fares (not exceeding $100), purchase and 
exchange of typewriters and labor-saving devices, $220,830. 


The next amendment was, under the heading Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital,” on page 
35, line 6, before the word “including,” to strike out 
“ $2,793,250 ” and insert “ $2,847,490,” so as to read: 


For personal services in the District of Columbia, $2,847,490 
including not to exceed $25,000 for intermittent and seasonal 
employees at per diem rates of compensation to be fixed by the 
director. 


The next amendment was, on page 37, line 21, to increase 
the total appropriation for the office of Public Buildings and 
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Public Parks of the National Capital from $5,541,445 to 
$5,595,685. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Smith- 
sonian Institution,” on page 38, at the end of line 21, to 
strike out $38,644 and insert $38,764,” so as to read: 

For expenses of the general administrative office, Smithsonian 
Institution, including an additional assistant secretary at $9,000 
per annum during the present incumbency, compensation of 
necessary employees, traveling expenses, purchase of books and 
periodicals, supplies and equipment, and any other necessary 
expenses, $38,764. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, at the end of line 
3, to strike out “$54,060” and insert $54,180,” so as to 
read: 

International exchanges: For the system of international ex- 
changes between the United States and foreign countries, under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, including necessary 
employees, and purchase of necessary books and periodicals, and 
traveling expenses, $54,180. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, at the end of line 
2, to strike out “$37,620” and insert “ $37,680,” so as to 
read: 

Astrophysical Observatory: For maintenance of the Astrophysical 
Observatory, under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, 
including assistants, purchase of books, periodicals, and appara- 
tus, making necessary observations in high altitudes, repairs and 
alterations of buildings, preparation of manuscripts, drawings, and 
illustrations, traveling expenses, and miscellaneous expenses, 
$37,680. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ National 
Museum,” on page 40, line 11, to strike out “ $154,580” and 
insert “ $155,060,” so as to read: 

For cases, furniture, fixtures, and appliances required for the 
exhibition and safe-keeping of collections; heating, lighting, elec- 
trical, telegraphic, and telephonic service, repairs and alterations 
of buildings, shops, and sheds, including approaches and all neces- 
sary material; personal services, and traveling and other necessary 
incidental expenses, $155,060. 


The next amendment was, on page 40, line 21, after the 
word “periodicals,” to strike out “$618,890” and insert 
“ $621,050,” so as to read: 

For continuing preservation, exhibition, and increase of collec- 
tions from the surveying and exploring expeditions of the Govern- 
ment, and from other sources, including personal services, travel- 
ing expenses, purchasing and supplying uniforms to guards and 
elevator conductors, postage stamps and foreign postal cards and 
all other necessary , and not exceeding $5,500 for prepara- 
tion of manuscripts, drawings, and illustrations for publications, 
and not exceeding $3,000 for purchase of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals, $621,050. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ National 
Gallery of Art,” on page 41, line 2, after the word ex- 
penses to strike out “$45,220” and insert 545,400,“ so 
as to read: 

For the administration of the National Gallery of Art by the 
Smithsonian Institution, including compensation of necessary 
employees, purchase of books of reference and periodicals, travel- 
ing expenses, uniforms for guards, and necessary incidental ex- 
penses, $45,400. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Printing 
and binding,” on page 41, line 16, before the word “ of,” to 
strike out “$1,153,804” and insert “ $1,156,924,” and in line 
17, before the word “may,” to strike out “$903,871” and 
insert “ $906,991,” so as to read: 

Total, Smithsonian Institution, $1,156,924, of which amount not 


to exceed $906,991 may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 


The next amendment was, under the heading “ United 
States Geographic Board,” on page 43, at the end of line 
10, to strike out “$9,178” and insert 89,238, so as to 
read: ; 

For salaries and expenses of the United States Geographic Board, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia, and for 
stationery and office supplies, $9,238. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 13, to increase 
the total appropriation for the United States Geographic 
Board from $10,678 to $10,738. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead United 
States Shipping Board shipping fund,” on page 47, line 4, 
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before the word “act,” to insert “appropriation,” so as to 
read: 

Provided further, That the unexpended balances of the sums 
made available by the independent offices appropriation act, 1930, 
for reconditioning and operating ships for carrying coal to foreign 
ports shall continue available for the same purposes for the fiscal 
year 1932. 


The next amendment was, under the heading “ Veterans’ 
Administration,” on page 50, line 8, after the word “ admin- 
istering,” to strike out “$110,228,707” and insert 5111. 
078,587,” so as to read: 

Administration, Medical, Hospital, and Domiciliary Services: 
For all salaries and expenses of the Veterans’ Administration, in- 
cluding the expenses of maintenance and operation of medical, 
hospital, and domiciliary services of the Veterans’ Administration, 
in carrying out the duties, powers, and functions devolving upon 
it pursuant to the authority contained in the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to consolidate and coordinate gov- 
ernmental activities affecting war veterans,” approved July 3, 1930 
(46 Stat., 1016), and any and all laws for which the Veterans’ 
Administration is now or may hereafter be charged with adminis- 
tering, $111,078,587: 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 17, to increase 
the total appropriation for the Veterans’ Administration, 
from $866,012,732 to $866,862,612. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 18, to increase 
the total appropriation carried in the act from $1,052,768,140 
to $1,053,872,344. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, there is a committee amend- 
ment on page 34, line 1, which I now offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 34, line 1, after the word 
“ services,” insert the following: 

And without reference to civil service rules and the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, as amended. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, just what does that mean? 

Mr. JONES. I do not believe myself in the suspension of 
the civil service rules unless it seems to be absolutely neces- 
sary. I have a letter from Colonel Grant with reference to 
this situation reading as follows: 

With further reference to Senate hearings on the independent 
Offices appropriation bill, the following language was eliminated 
on the floor of the House from the item for the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission: 

„ and without reference to civil-service Tules and the 
classification act of 1923, as amended; * 

This commission will be required to 1 $4,000,000 worth 
of property during the next fiscal year as provided in the Capper- 
Cramton Act and the employment of technical and real-estate 
experts who have many years experience under local conditions 
is necessary for economical The Civil Service Commis- 
sion does not maintain a register of this class of personnel and 
indeed it would prove difficult to establish such a register. This 
commission employs some experts in this work under existing 
authority and to be required to recognize at this time and await 
civil-service approval would obviously be a handicap. 

Furthermore, outside the District of Columbia the available 
maps are not adequate and it would not be safe to make pur- 
chases without an official survey and better mapping of the 
topography. In order to start this work promptly survey parties 
have been organized under the foregoing authority, and to dis- 
organize these parties now in the midst of their work would 
manifestly be very harmful to their work. 

It is, therefore, respectfully requested that the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee consider the advisability of reinstating this 
language. 


I think the Senator will appreciate the situation. 

Mr. COUZENS. For how long a period are these people 
to be employed? 

Mr. JONES. He says within the next year. 

Mr. COUZENS. And for what purpose? 

Mr. JONES. For the acquiring of lands in the District 
for governmental purposes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does it extend beyond the period of this 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; the provision only affects this ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It would be very difficult for civil-serv- 
ice employees to value land in the District. I hope the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I offer another committee 
amendment, on page 48. This is a provision exactly in ac- 
cordance with a similar amendment adopted on the War De- 
partment appropriation bill with reference to purchases in 
the United States, changed only, of course, to conform to this 
bill. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be reported, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 48, strike out lines 18 to 22, 
both inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That in the expenditure of appropriations in this act for the 
United States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, the 
said corporation shall, when in its discretion the interest of the 
Government will permit, purchase for use, within the limits of the 
United States, only articles of the growth, production, or manu- 
facture of the United States, notwithstanding any existing laws 
to the contrary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I offer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, after line 6, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

The authority granted to the United States Shipping Board by 
the second deficiency act, fiscal year, 1928, to enter into contracts 
to make loans from the construction loan fund is hereby increased 
from $150,000,000 to $185,000,000. 

Mr. JONES. I may offer a short explanation of this 
amendment. In the deficiency appropriation act, passed 
about eight days after we passed the shipping act in 1928, it 
was provided that contracts for these loans should not be 
made beyond $150,000,000, instead of $250,000,000, as pro- 
vided in the act itself. That has all been contracted except 
some $6,000,000 or $7,000,000. If we make no provision of 
this kind, they could not contract up to the $35,000,000 pro- 
vided in the bill. The amendment practically covers that 
amount, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. It is a committee amendment 
approved by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 48, after line 17, insert as a 
separate paragraph the following: 

No part of the funds of the United States Shipping Board or the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall 
be available for the maintenance of a sea service bureau. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask permission to 
have inserted in the Recorp at this point a copy of a letter 
addressed by Andrew Furuseth to the chairman of the sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The letter is as follows: 


January 6, 1930. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Wason, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Independent Offices, 
Committee on A tions, House 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Ma. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: Inclosed 
please find copy of general petition dated November 15, 1929, relat- 
ing to the abolition of appropriation for the sea service bureau, 
operated by the Shipping Board. 

The inclosed petition was prepared before the report of the 
Shipping Board was available, and therefore deals only with the 

ast 


On pages 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, and 122 of the Annual Report of the 
United States Shipping Board, fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
there are additional new facts, or comparatively new, which are 
herein respectfully brought to your attention, because by these 
facts the reasons for the abolition of the bureau are seriously 
reinforced. On page 42 the report says: 

“It is obvious that with the gradual transfer of the publicly 
owned fleet to private American ownership, as a result of the Ship- 
ping Board's vigorous sales policy, the board finds itself concerned 
more and more with marine and dock labor employed in connec- 
tion with privately owned American vessels. During the fiscal year 
1928 the board sold all its remaining services on the Pacific, and 
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during the year covered by this report it has also of its 
passenger lines on the Atlantic. This latter transaction takes it 
entirely out of ocean passenger service and at the present writing 
(June 30, 1929) leaves the Government operating but 17 cargo 
lines, 4 of which it is hoped may be sold in the near future.” 

Notwithstanding that no Government-owned vessels are operated 
from Pacific ports, there are two sea service bureaus operated at 
Seattle and Portland, in duplication of the shipping commission- 
ers’ offices operated according to law in these places. The reason 
given by the bureau for operating these offices, and others, is that 
the shipowners desire it. The shipowners’ reason—if they were to 
tell the truth—is that the bureau is doing the work previously 
done by the crimps and doing it at Government expense, since it 
can not now be safely done by the crimps at the seamen’s expense. 
This is the shipowners’ reason everywhere. The sea service bureau 
helps them to disregard the law in the manner stated in a circular 
sent to Senators and Members of Congress in 1928, and found on 
page 2 of the seamen’s petition of November 15, 1929. 

On page 122 it is stated that the board operated 135 vessels, 11 
of which have been sold and are now in process of delivery, so 
that 224 vessels will now be operated. To find the men for those 
vessels—men of the kind desired by the shipowners—sea servico 
employment offices are being operated in 12 ports where there are 
shipping commissioners’ offices, which under Government con- 
trol, will furnish the men without cost but, of course, in accord- 
ance with law made by Congress. 

On page 47 the bureau states that it has placed 65,906 seamen 
on vessels. these seamen it reports 28 masters who, of 
course, are placed by the owners or managers; 359 deck officers, 
who are always placed by the owners, the port captain, or by the 
masters; 10 chief engineers, who are always placed by the owners 
or operators; and 531 officers in the engine department, which offi- 
cers are usually placed by the owners, the port engineers, or the 
masters. The masters, by the way, under the law, are to place 
all the men under them on the vessels in their proper ratings. 

The report, on page 47, further says that the bureau has placed 
20,599 able seamen on vessels. 

The supervising inspector general stated in 1928, in answer to 
an inquiry made, that in 1927, 16,633 able seamen were needed 
for inspected vessels (p. 3 of petition). We thus find from the 
report that the Sea Service Bureau has, in the 12 ports in which 
it operates, placed 3,966 more able seamen than in 1927 were 
needed to man all the inspected vessels trading from all the ports 
of the country, including the Great Lakes. 

Using round figures, approximately correct, the Shipping Board 
operates 225 vessels. Of the 235 operated on page 122, eleven are 
reported sold and in process of delivery, so that 225 would be fair 
for the present. These vessels trade to Europe, South America, 
and the Far East, on an average eight trips per year. 
Each vessel employs eight able seamen, including the boatswain, 
and we thus get 14,400 able seamen employed by those vessels for 
each year, if new able seamen are employed at the beginning of 
each trip. This gives about 175 per cent of a turnover. If we 
subtract 387 deck officers and 541 engineer officers, among whom 
the turnover is small, then 1,444 petty deck officers, and 5,200 
petty engineer officers, among whom the turnover would be about 
the same as among the able seamen, and add to this figure the 
14,400 able seamen, we will yet have about 40,000 persons to fill 
the places of the remaining crew. This would be impossible but 
for the fact that a very large number of men employed in the 
coastwise and intercoastal trade are placed by the Sea Service 
Bureau. The number of men placed in foreign-going vessels and 
in vessels engaged in the coastwise and itercoastal trade is not 
segregated in the report, but that the latter number is very con- 
siderable is plain from the figures given above, and the turnover 
indicated both in the foreign and in the coastwise places of em- 
ployment filled on ships by the Sea Service Bureau is so great that 
it is impossible, under this system, to develop efficient men to 
man our merchant marine. 

From a national defense point of view, vessels are an asset, but 
vessels without efficient men to man them are a liability that 
grows with the number of vessels. Whether this question of the 
Sea Service Bureau and system used by it is approached from a 
safety point of view or from a national defense point of view, it 
fails entirely to accomplish the purpose declared by Congress, and 
I respectfully submit that it should be abolished. 

Most respectfully yours, 
ANDREW FURUSETH. 

Charles Wilson, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I am a citi- 
zen of the United States, 62 years of age, 5 feet 8 inches, weigh 
165 pounds, in excellent health, and in possession of all my 
faculties. 

I have been following the sea for a livelihood in the steward's 
department for 35 years, and for the last 25 years I have been 
acting in the capacity of a chief steward. Since 1920 I have been 
almost continually employed by the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation as chief steward on ships operated 
by it through operators from Galveston and New Orleans, on ves- 
sels operated by their operators, the Lykes brothers. I have been 
employed on the steamships Youngstown, Marne, Nishmaha, and 
others. 

My last employment was for the Consolidated Navigation Co., 
operators for the Fleet Corporation, on the steamship Winona 
Country, running out of Baltimore to England. 

On the 24th day of October, 1927, I wrote the following letter 
to Captain McCaulder, who is the head agent of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion in Baltimore; 
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8. S. WINONA COUNTY, 
Manchester, England October 24, 1927. 


Captain McCaccper, z 
United States Shipping Board, Baltimore. 

Dear Sm: I herewith respectfully beg to inform you that on 
joining this vessel as chief steward in Baltimore last. September I 
experienced a lot of opposition from the sea service bureau in 
regard to getting good reliable men for my department. At the 
request of Mr. Agello, the port steward, I engaged the cooks and 
messmen beforehand, knowing them to be sober and trustworthy 
men who had sailed with me on other vessels. At the S. S. B., 
however, Captain Hagues told me that I had nothing to do with 
picking my men; it was up to him to send the men needed 
on board. Yet I know for a fact that the chief steward of the 
S. S. Eastern Dawn that very day was permitted to pick his men 
at the S. S. B. This rather astonished men, as I always enjoyed 
the privilege to pick good, capable men while sailing out of 
Galveston, New Orleans, Boston, and New York. In these ports 
the S. S. B. cooperates with the steward and this is the only 
way to get decent and efficient men on board. There are in 
Baltimore a class of men who only . oe for no Cisia 

urpose than going on a good spree w. ey get across. ey 
ae either sige drunk or absent altogether. I have two 
of these specimens on board now. It has always been my aim 
to keep these undesirables off these ships, as they are only a 
disgrace to the country in general and to the merchant marine in 
particular. I fail to see what possible objection the S. S. B. 
can have to a man trying to employ respectable men in preference 
to drunkards and wasters. Any scheme that keeps these unde- 
sirables off the ship ought, to my way of thinking, only be too 
welcome. I brought this vital matter to your notice for no other 
purpose than to try and stop the hiring of men that are entirely 
unfit for the work. 

If you think that my complaint in this matter is I shall 
esteem it a favor if you would permit me to call upon you per- 
sonally on our return to Baltimore. 

I beg to remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
Cuas. Witson, Chief Steward. 

The facts contained therein are true. 

In the 18th day of January, 1928, I was given the following letter 
of recommendation from the master of the said steamship Winona 
County: 

FLEET CORPORATION, 
STEAMSHIP “ WINONA COUNTY,” 
Baltimore, Md., January 18, 1928. 


To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that Charles Wilson has served on the above- 
named vessel from September 22, 1927, to present date, and I have 
found him reliable and capable man; attentive to his duties at 
all times and strictly sober, and will recommend him to anyone 


R. B. ATHERTON, 
Master Steamship “ Winona County.” 


I have other letters from masters of other vessels, equally testi- 
fying as to my good character and ability. As a result of this 
letter I was relieved of my position and told that I was not wanted 
any longer. 

I was discharged by the Consolidated Navigation Co., the oper- 
ator of the Fleet Corporation, by the marine superintendent, Dut- 
ton. Through the port steward for the Consolidated Navigation 
Co. I was informed that the reason for my discharge was because I 
had written this letter and for no other reason. I shall continue 
to miga employment on any other vessels where I can find employ- 
ment. 

I wrote to Mr. Axtell, an attorney, when I was in Baltimore to 
ascertain if I had any cause of action because of my improper 
discharge. I have been informed that I have no case, because I 
had not signed on for a new voyage and then discharged. I was 
not permitted to sign for a new voyage. 8 

I am making this affidavit at the request of Mr. Axtell, in order 
that facts therein contained may be made public, may be filed with 
the committee in Congress, who may be interested in the matter, 
and brought to the attention of the head of the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation or any others who are 
interested in the American merchant marine. 

I wrote the letter simply because I thought that they would 
appreciate it and because I assume that maybe having to do with 
the operation of American vessels they would be interested in im- 
proving the service. I find that such is not their case—in this 
instance at least. 

Cuas. WILSON: 

Sworn to before me this 28th day of February, 1928. 

(Copy signed but not sworn to. Original used elsewhere.) 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Washington expect to conclude the consideration of the 
appropriation bill to-night? 

Mr. JONES. No, Mr. President; we can hardly finish 
to-night. 

Mr. McNARY. Then I desire to move a recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold the 
motion for just a moment? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 
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WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, from the Committee on the 
Library I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 5724) authorizing the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission to print and distribute additional sets of the 
writings of George Washington, and I submit a report (No. 
1450) thereon. 

In explanation of the bill let me say that in making pro- 
visions for publication of Washington’s writings, which are 
now in progress of publication, the first two volumes having 
already been printed, we made requirement that there was 
to be no distribution until the final volume was published. 
There will be 25 or 27 volumes in all. We are told that the 
Printing Office will scarcely have space to store the volumes 
up to the time the work is completed, which will be prob- 
ably four years from now. That is one feature of the law 
that had to be changed. 

Then, it is desired to have printed a thousand volumes for 
distribution rather as advertising. The director of the cen- 
tennial wants to print those at his own expense. He could 
not do it without our giving him leave to do it. I have in- 
corporated in the bill an amendment to the law permitting 
him to do that. These two changes in the law are approved 
by the committee unanimously. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, can the Senator tell us what 
method of distribution of the other copies will be used? 

Mr. FESS. There will be 25 copies given to the Congres- 
sional Library. There will be a copy to each of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, to each Senator, to each Member of the 
House of Representatives, and then there are to be 2,500 
copies sold at actual cost. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I understand from the 
Senator’s statement there is a provision in the bill allow- 
ing somebody to print 1,000 copies at his own expense. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; the director wants to do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where is it to be done? 

Mr. FESS. In the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is he going to do with those copies? 

Mr. FESS. They are to be distributed by the commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think it proper to let an 
Official do that in that way? 

Mr. FESS. He wants to do it and he can not do it unless 
we agree to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, but he is going to use 
the Government Printing Office and Government machinery. 

Mr. FESS. He gets nothing out of it. He wants to do 
it for the commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is he going to sell the copies? 

Mr. FESS. No; he turns them over to the commission. 
He wants to print them himself. We provided for a certain 
number and he wants to add 1,000 copies. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection if they go to the com- 
mission in its official capacity. 

Mr. FESS. That is what is to be done with them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Senator to say that the 
official as an individual was going to have 1,000 copies 
printed. 

Mr. FESS. It is to be done for the commission. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
about the probable cost of the printing? 

Mr. FESS. I do not know what the estimated cost is. 
There is an appropriation of $56,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, if it is printed by the Gov- 
ernment as a public document, it is then frankable. 

Mr. FESS. No. There is a distribution fixed, 1 copy 
to the President, 1 to the Vice President, 1 to each member 
of the Cabinet, 1 to each Senator, 1 to each Member of 
the House of Representatives, 25 to the Congressional Li- 
brary, and so on. Then there are 2,500 copies to be sold at 
actual cost by the Government. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Under the proposed bill are the 
volumes to be distributed as they are issued? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. : 
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Mr. FLETCHER. What is the nature of the document? 

Mr. FESS. The complete writings of George Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was read, considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
enable the George Washington Bicentennial Commission to carry 
out and give effect to certain approved plans,” approved February 
21, 1930, is amended by striking out all preceding the last sentence 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the United States Commission for the Celebration of the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington 
established by the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint resolution 
authorizing an appropriation for the participation of the United 
States in the preparation and completion of plans for the com- 
prehensive observance of that greatest of all historic events, the 
bicentennial of the birthday of George Washington,’ approved 
December 2, 1924 (hereinafter referred to as the commission), 
is authorized and directed to prepare, as a congressional memorial 
to George Washington, a definitive edition of all his essential 
writings, public and private (excluding the diaries), including 
personal letters from the original manuscripts or first prints, and 
the general orders, at a cost not to exceed $56,000 for preparation 
of the manuscript. Such definitive edition shall be printed and 
bound at the Government Printing Office and shall be in about 
the same form as the already published diaries of George Wash- 
ington and shall consist of 25 volumes, more or less. There shall 
be 6,000 sets of such edition, 4,500 of which shall be sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents (1) at a cost of $50 per set for 
sets sold to public libraries and institutions and societies of 
learning, and (2) the remainder of the 4,500 sets, at a cost equal 
(together with the receipts from the sets sold to such libraries, 
institutions, and societies) to the total cost under this section of 
preparing the manuscript and printing and binding the entire 
edition. The commission shall, upon the publication of each 
volume of the remaining 1,500 sets, distribute copies of each such 
volume as follows: Two each to the President, the library of the 
Senate, and the library of the House of Representatives; 25 to 
the Library of Congress; 1 to each member of the Cabinet; 1 each 
to the Vice President and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; 1 to each Senator, Representative in Congress, Delegate, 
and Resident Commissioner; 1 each to the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representatives; and 1 to each 
member and officer of the commission. Every such recipient eligi- 
ble to receive any volume or volumes of such writings at any 
time prior to the issue of the final volume (but not later than 
December 31, 1935) shall be entitled to receive a complete set of 
such writings. The remaining sets, if any, shall be distributed 
as the commission directs, including such number of sets as may 
be necessary for foreign exchange. The usual number for congres- 
sional distribution and for depository libraries shall not be 
printed.” 

Src. 2. Section 1 of such act of February 21, 1930, is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new para- 


graph: 

“The 1,000 extra copies (heretofore privately printed) of the 
first volume of such writings shall be considered to have been 
authorized by the commission, and the commission may accept a 
donation of such extra copies for distribution for reviews, adver- 
tising, and for such other promotional purposes as it may deem 
advisable. If the commission shall direct the Superintendent of 
Documents to sell any such extra copies of the first volume, he 
shall offer the same for sale at a cost per copy equal to the cost 
per copy of the first volume as computed under clause (2) of 
the third sentence of this section. Such extra copies shall be the 
only copies of any volume of the set distributed or sold 
separately.” 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate recess until 12 
o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock 
and 12 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, February 4, 1931, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 3 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE 

Bromley Wharton, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be appraiser of 
merchandise in customs collection district No. 11, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., in place of George O’Brien. 

POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 

Arthur V. Cashion to be postmaster at Eudora, Ark., in 
place of A. V. Cashion. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 14, 1931. 
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Arch B. Smith to be postmaster at Osceola, Ark., in place 
al iar Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
Omer B. Ewing to be postmaster at Scranton, Ark., in 
place of O. B. Ewing. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 14, 1931. 
CALIFORNIA 


Edna J. McGowan to be postmaster at Belmont, Calif., in 
place of E. J. McGowan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 12, 1931. 

Ethel R. Nance to be postmaster at Coachella, Calif., in 
place of E. R. Nance. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1930. 

Henry Metzler to be postmaster at Fowler, Calif., in place 
of Henry Metzler. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 12, 1931. 

James C. Tyrrell to be postmaster at Grass Valley, Calif., 
in place of J. C. Tyrrell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

Bert W. Miller to be postmaster at Hilts, Calif., in place 
of B. W. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
12, 1931. 

Emerson B. Herrick to be postmaster at Lodi, Calif., in 
place of E. B. Herrick. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 12, 1931. 

Charles G. Brainerd to be postmaster at Loomis, Calif., in 
place of C. G. Brainerd. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

Charles S. Graham to be postmaster at Pleasanton, Calif., 
in place of C. S. Graham. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

Richard J. Doyle to be postmaster at St. Mary's College, 
Calif. Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Sherman G. Batchelor to be postmaster at San Bernardino, 
Calif., in place of S. G. Batchelor. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 12, 1931. 

Leonard G. Hardy, jr., to be postmaster at South San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., in place of L. G. Hardy, jr. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expires February 17, 1931. 

Anna R. Armstrong to be postmaster at Woodland, Calif., 
in place of A. R. Armstrong. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 17, 1931. 


COLORADO 


William A. Russom to be postmaster at Bristol, Colo., in 
place of W. A. Russom. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 12, 1931. 

Earl E. Ewing to be postmaster at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
in place of E. E. Ewing. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

John L. Nightingale to be postmaster at Fort Collins, 
Colo., in place of J. L. Nightingale. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires February 12, 1931. 

Theodore Stremme to be postmaster at Gypsum, Colo., in 
place of Theodore Stremme. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 12, 1931. 


CONNECTICUT 


Burton Hodge to be postmaster at Roxbury, Conn., in 
place of Burton Hodge. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 14, 1931. 

HAWAII 


Wiliam I. Wells to be postmaster at Haiku, Hawaii, in 
place of W. I. Wells. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- _ 
ruary 17, 1931. 

Kenichi Masunaga to be postmaster at Kealia, Hawaii, in 
place of Kenichi Masunaga. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 17, 1931. 

Alexander Moir to be postmaster at Papaikou, Hawaii, in 
place of Alexander Moir. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

IDAHO 


Willis M. Sears to be postmaster at Albion, Idaho, in 
place of W. M. Sears. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 14, 1930. 


1931 


George F. McMartin to be postmaster at Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, in place of G. F. McMartin. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 11, 1931. 


ILLINOIS 


Robert B. Marshall to be postmaster at Capron, III., in 
place of R. B. Marshall. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

Samuel H. Lawton to be postmaster at Delavan, III., in 
place of S. H. Lawton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

William D. Chambers to be postmaster at East Moline, III., 
in place of W. D. Chambers. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 12, 1931. 

Edward S. Breithaupt to be postmaster at Gifford, Ill., in 
place of E. S. Breithaupt. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

Richard W. Miller to be postmaster at Hamilton, Ill., in 
place of R. W. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 12, 1931. 

Fannie Hicks to be postmaster at Ivesdale, Ill., in place 
of Fannie Hicks. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 17, 1931. 

Lester B. McAllister to be postmaster at Oak Park, III., 
in place of W. A. Spickerman. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 3, 1929. 

Fred A. Sapp to be postmaster at Ottawa, Ill., in place of 
F. A. Sapp. Incumbent’s commission expires February 12, 
1931. 

George S. Faxon to be postmaster at Plano, III., in place 
of G. S. Faxon, Incumbent’s commission expires February 
12, 1931. 

David S. Cossairt to be postmaster at Potomac, Ill., in 
place of D. S. Cossairt. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

William H. Fahnestock to be postmaster at Rushville, II., 
in place of W. H. Fahnestock. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 12, 1931. 

Joseph C. Painter to be postmaster at Stronghurst, II., 
in place of J. F. Mains, deceased. 

George J. Duncan to be postmaster at Villa Grove, III., 
in place of G. J. Duncan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

Sylvester H. DePew to be postmaster at Zion, III., in place 
of S. H. DePew. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
17, 1931. 

INDIANA 


Albert O. Cripe to be postmaster at Alexandria, Ind., in 
place of A. O. Cripe. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 14, 1931. 

Lewis A. Graham to be postmaster at Decatur, Ind., in 
place of L. A. Graham. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

IOWA 


Lloyd M. Poe to be postmaster at Blockton, Iowa, in place 


of L. M. Poe. Incumbent’s commission expires February 16, 


1931. 

Benjamin H. Todd to be postmaster at Ida Grove, Iowa, in 
place of B. H. Todd. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 16, 1931. 

Charles B. Abbott to be postmaster at Imogene, Iowa, in 
place of C. B. Abbott. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 16, 1931. 

Oscar W. Larson to be postmaster at Odebolt, Iowa, in 
place of O. W. Larson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 12, 1931. 

Calvin L. Sipe to be postmaster at Sioux Rapids, Iowa, in 
place of C. L. Sipe. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 16, 1931. 

Paul F. Wilharm to be postmaster at Sumner, Iowa, in 
place of P. F. Wilharm. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 16, 1931. 

Joseph C. Allen to be postmaster at Zearing, Iowa, in place 
of J. C. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
12, 1931. 
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KANSAS 

Isaac A. Robertson to be postmaster at Alma, Kans., in 
place of I. A. Robertson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 16, 1931. 

Jesse M. Foster to be postmaster at Clifton, Kans., in place 
of J. M. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
16, 1931. 

Edward R. Dannefer to be postmaster at Cuba, Kans., in 
Place of E. R. Dannefer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 16, 1931. 

Albert J. Deane to be postmaster at Fowler, Kans., in place 
of A. J. Deane. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
16, 1931. 

Melvin F. Gardner to be postmaster at Greenleaf, Kans., in 
place of M. F. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 16, 1931. 

James G. Frazer to be postmaster at Halstead, Kans., in 
place of J. G. Frazer. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 11, 1931. 

Abe K. Stoufer to be postmaster at Liberal, Kans., in place 
of A. K. Stoufer. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
16, 1931. 

Alta A. McCutcheon to be postmaster at Little River, Kans., 
in place of A. A. McCutcheon. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 16, 1931. 

Raymond R. Norris to be postmaster at Marquette, Kans., 
in place of R. R. Norris. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 11, 1931. 

Louis T. Miller to be postmaster at Ness City, Kans., in 
place of L. T. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 16, 1931. 

Charles N. Wooddell to be postmaster at Nickerson, Kans., 
in place of C. N. Wooddell. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 16, 1931. 

Luella Tapley to be postmaster at Quenemo, Kans., in 
place of Luella Tapley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 11, 1931. 

George S. Robb to be postmaster at Salina, Kans., in place 
of G. S. Robb. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
16, 1931. 

KENTUCKY 

James A. Leach to be postmaster at Beaver Dam, Ky., in 
place of J. A. Leach. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 11, 1931. 

Thomas D. Jones to be postmaster at Clinton, Ky., in 
place of David Johnson, resigned, 

Jewell S. Webb to be postmaster at Earlington, Ky., in 
place of J. S. Webb. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 17, 1931. 

Samuel W. Crump to be postmaster at Glasgow Junction, 
Ky., in place of S. W. Crump. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 17, 1931. 

Carl B. Marshall to be postmaster at Lewisburg, Ky., in 
place of C. B. Marshall. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

Newell R. Downing to be postmaster at Mays Lick, Ky., in 
place of N. R. Downing. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 11, 1931. 

Lottie P. Thompson to be postmaster at Sadieville, Ky., in 
place of L. P. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 11, 1931. 

Raymond B. Dycus to be postmaster at Smithland, Ky., 
in place of W. C. Barnwell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 28, 1930. 

LOUISIANA 

Charles E. Burch to be postmaster at Roseland, La., in 
place of C. E. Burch. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 17, 1931. 

MAINE 

John A. Babb to be postmaster at Dixfield, Me., in place 
of J. A. Babb. Incumbent’s commission expires February 16, 
1931. 

MARYLAND 

Irving S. Biser to be postmaster at Frederick, Md., in 

I. S. Biser. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
7, 1931. 
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MICHIGAN 

Elmer R. Fate to be postmaster at Bellaire, Mich., in place 
of E. R. Fate. Incumbent’s commission expires February 16, 
1931. 

Orin T. Mallory to be postmaster at Blissfield, Mich., in 
place of O. T. Mallory. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 16, 1931. 

Gladys E. Gaskill to be postmaster at Delton, Mich., in 
place of G. E. Gaskill. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 14, 1931. 

Sarah E. Beardsley to be postmaster at Garden, Mich., in 
place of Joseph Deloria, resigned. 

Charles B. Curtis to be postmaster at Houghton Lake, 
_Mich., in place of C. B. Curtis. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 16, 1931. 

MINNESOTA 

Frank L. Lane to be postmaster at Bigelow, Minn., in place 
of F. L. Lane. Incumbent's commission expires February 11, 
1931. 

Walter N. Ostrom to be postmaster at Braham, Minn., in 
place of C. O. Hallstrom, removed. 

Frank A. Lindbergh to be postmaster at Crosby, Minn., in 
place of F. A. Lindbergh. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 11, 1931. 

George W. Kiefer to be postmaster at Lewiston, Minn., in 
place of G. W. Kiefer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 11, 1931. 

MISSOURI 

Leeta F. Wagy to be postmaster at Adrian, Mo., in place 
of L. W. Warnken. Incumbent’s commission expired July 2, 
1930. 

William A. Edwards to be postmaster at Bagnell, Mo. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1930. 

George L. Pemberton to be postmaster at Charleston, Mo., 
in place of G. L. Pemberton. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 12, 1931. 

George S. Lorimer to be postmaster at Hickman Mills, 
Mo. Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Edwin H. Laubert to be postmaster at Mayview, Mo., in 
place of E. H. Laubert. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 12, 1931. 

NEBRASKA 


Edwin H. Springer to be postmaster at Brady, Nebr., in 
place of E. H. Springer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 14, 1931. : 

William A. Gibson to be postmaster at Cedar Rapids, 
Nebr., in place of W. A. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 11, 1931. 

James M. Fox to be postmaster at Gretna, Nebr., in place 
of J. M. Fox. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
14, 1931. 

Hiram B. Cameron to be postmaster at Herman, Nebr., in 
place of H. A. Riley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 11, 1931. 

Harry A. Riley to be postmaster at Spalding, Nebr., in 


place of H. A. Riley. Incumbent's commission. expires |- 


February 12, 1931. 
NEW JERSEY 

Timothy J. Nevill to be postmaster at Carteret, N. J., in 
place of T. J. Nevill. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 12, 1931. 

Raymond F. Reihl to be postmaster at East Paterson, N. J., 
in place of S. L. Caruth, resigned. 

Frederick C. Docker to be postmaster at Oxford, N. J., in 
place of F. C. Docker. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

NEW MEXICO 

Winnie E. Pittman to be postmaster at Cloudcroft, N. Mex., 

in place of C. E. Herndon, resigned. 
NEW YORK 

Roof D. Miller to be postmaster at Fort Plain, N. Y., in 
place of R. D. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 11, 1931. 
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William D. Shepard to be postmaster at Geneseo, N. Y., in 
place of W. D. Shepard. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 11, 1931. 

Carroll F. Simpson te be postmaster at Phoenicia, N. N. 
in place of C. F. Simpson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Earl P. Milks to be postmaster at Scio, N. Y., in place of 
G. M. Watson, removed. 

Henry E. Johnston to be postmaster at Spencer, N. Y., in 
place of H. E. Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 4, 1931. 

Brainard W. Russell to be postmaster at Windsor, N. Y., 
in place of B. W. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 11, 1931. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Theron C. Dellinger to be postmaster at Crossnore, N. C. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Mina H. Aasved to be postmaster at Carson, N. Dak., in 
place of M. H. Aasved. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 14, 1931. 

Josephine M. Lierboe to be postmaster at Turtle Lake, N. 
Dak., in place of J. M. Lierboe. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 4, 1931. 

OHIO 

Henry W. Gruver to be postmaster at Miamisburg, Ohio, 
in place of H. W. Gruver. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 17, 1931. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

George R. Fleming to be postmaster at Haverford, Pa., in 
place of G. R. Fleming. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1931. 

Norman S. Helff to be postmaster at Hummelstown, Pa., 
in place of W. P. Landis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1928. x 

Harry A. Borland to be postmaster at Indiana, Pa., in 
place of H. A. Borland. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 12, 1931. 

John S. Steinmetz to be postmaster at Richland, Pa., in 
place of J. S. Steinmetz. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 4, 1931. 

Jane R. Lohmann to be postmaster at Trucksville, Pa., in 
place of J. R. Lohmann. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1930. 

RHODE ISLAND 

William H. Godfrey to be postmaster at Apponaug, R. I., in 
place of W. H. Godfrey. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 12, 1931. 

TEXAS 


Gertrude M. McCraney to be postmaster at Santa Rosa, 
Tex. Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Frank A. King to be postmaster at Whitewright, Tex., in 
place of B. P. Brents, removed. 


UTAH 


Annie Palmer to be postmaster at Farmington, Utah, in 
place of Annie Palmer. Incumbent’s commission .expires 
February 14, 1931. 

VIRGINIA 


Lawrence L. Jacobs to be postmaster at Hanover, Va., in 
place of L. L. Jacobs. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 19, 1931. 

Charles F. Flanary to be postmaster at Jonesville, Va., 
in place of C. F. Flanary. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 19, 1931. 

Grace H. Jenkins to be postmaster at Powhatan, Va. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

John J. Kivlighan to be postmaster at Staunton, Va., in 
place of J. J. Kivlighan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 19, 1931. 

Dandridge W. Marston to be postmaster at Toano, Va., in 
place of D. W. Marston. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 19, 1931. 


1931 


WASHINGTON 

Charles R. Bockmier to be postmaster at Granite Falls, 
Wash., in place of C. R. Bockmier. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires February 17, 1931. 

Maud E. Hays to be postmaster at Starbuck, Wash., in 
place of M. E. Hays. Incumbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 12, 1931. 

Arthur A. Bousquet to be postmaster at Wenatchee, Wash., 
in place of A. A. Bousquet. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires February 16, 1931. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


John B. Hilleary to be postmaster at Buckhannon, W. Va., 
in place of J. B. Hilleary. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

William M. Kidd to be postmaster at Burnsville, W. Va., in 
place of W. M. Kidd. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
Tuary 14, 1931. N 

Carl A. Dehner to be postmaster at Chester, W. Va., in 
place of C. A. Dehner. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 14, 1931. 

Walter O. Deacon to be postmaster at Hurricane, W. Va., 
in place of W. O. Deacon. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 14, 1931. 

Oliver A. Locke to be postmaster at Milton, W. Va., in 
place of O. A. Locke. Incumbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 11, 1931. 

WISCONSIN 


Herman Rau to be postmaster at Chilton, Wis., in place of 
J. H. Wagner, removed. 

Frederick N. Lochemes to be postmaster at St. Francis, 
Wis., in place of F. N. Lochemes. Incumbent's commission 
expires February 11, 1931. 

Wilbur H. Bridgman to be postmaster at Stanley, Wis., in 
place of W. H. Bridgman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou art the one and profound remedy for 
human weakness and human sin. As a loving Father, Thou 
standest at the door of every heart and, with Thy fullness, 
art ready to enter. How we thank Thee for the greatness 
and the permanence of that love with which Thou hast 
loved us. Accept our deepest gratitude and continue with 
us in our great needs and ballast our very souls with wisdom 
and patience. Rekindle in us those mighty enthusiasms 
which shall make these days great and equip us as the strong 
sons of God. Thou hast two thrones—one in the highest 
heavens and one in the lowliest heart. All that Thou re- 
quirest of us is a beautiful and a humble life that deals 
justly, loves mercy, and walks with God in the chosen path 
of our high calling. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, without 
amendment, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 14040. An act to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to expedite work on the Federal building program au- 
thorized by the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction of certain public buildings and for other 
purposes,” approved May 25, 1926, and acts amendatory 
thereof. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 
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H. R. 10166. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the amendments of the House to a concurrent resolution 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. Con. Res. 37. Concurrent resolution to provide for the 
printing of additional copies of House Document No. 722, 
Seventy-first Congress, being a message from the President 
of the United States transmitting a report on the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws of the United States. 


PETER R. WADSWORTH 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Claims I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6668) for the relief of Peter 
R. Wadsworth, with Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill and the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: 

“That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,012.32, to be 
5 to the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians, for the pur- 
pose of discharging the 8 of Peter R. Wadsworth, former 
superintendent and special disbursing agent of the Consolidated 
Chippewa Indian Agency, Cass Lake, Minn., arising out of the 
8 of the First National Bank of St. Cloud, Minn., on June 17, 

“Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of the money so credited, the unpaid claims of all 
ed Indians against such agency arising out of such bank 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to provide for discharg- 
ing certain obligations of Peter R. Wadsworth, former superin- 
tendent and special disbursing agent of the Consolidated Chip- 
pewa Indian Agency.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in what particular does this change the House bill? 

Mr. IRWIN. It is merely a matter of changing the lan- 
guage in the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Does it go any further than to appropriate 
a thousand dollars and odd? 

Mr. IRWIN. It does not change the amount, $1,012.32. 

Mr. GARNER. What is the additional language? Does 
it authorize any future appropriation? 

Mr. IRWIN. No; it simply changed the language to put 
it in a more parliamentary form. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 

WAYS AND MEANS COMMITIEE—LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS 
OF HOUSE 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Ways and Means be authorized to sit 
during the sessions of the House for one week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, is there 
any chance of getting any soldiers’ legislation to pay now 
the adjusted-compensation certificates out of that com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The committee is working very hard upon 
it, assembling the information. What the committee will 
do I am not authorized to state. 

Mr. BLANTON. The ex-service men are appealing to 
the Members of the House from every State and district 
in the Union. They want to know what to expect, and we 
want to have some definite information to give them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

PENSIONS 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16744) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
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soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and a > retk 5 5 H R. or Ella Androne: 5 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, and H. R. S 5 2 . Eliza er. 
ask that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee | . R. 14434. Phebe Janet Clark. H. H. 15301. Catherine hurling. 
of the Whole. R. 14461. Augusta H. Briggs. H. R. 15302. Serena E. Robinson. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. fos pyre yma he PERT = R 1 Mary J: McKee. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. R. 14494. Ann Amelia Moore. H. E. 15314. Ora M. White. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks R. 14495. Catherine Jones. H. R. 15321. Sarah F. Lindley. 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill = tesa Mary a 1 H. R. 15325. Susan E. Luckey. 
and that it may be considered in the House as in Committee H. R. 14504. Hannak McDaniels, C 
3 — * ie . | 
of the Whole. Is there objection? ton. H. R. 15332. Sadie A. Coburn. | 
There was no objection. 14621. Mary E. Campbell H. R. 15338. Agnes S. Craig 
The Clerk read the bill. . R. 14622. Louisa V. Osbon. H. R. 15381. Minnie Hedrick. 


14625. Mary S. Greenamire. 
14633. Margaret E. Seydell. 
14640. Lydia Bacon. 

14642. Elizabeth Wilson. 
14647. Emma J. Finkle, 
14662. Mary A. Work. 
14665. Hildia P. Hiatt. 
14668. Nancy Wood, 


15382. Cora D. Willett. | 
15388. Lovina Yarian. 
15389. Lena Van Anda, 
15390. Lucy J. Shore. 
15391. Catharine Stanford. 
15394. Sarah A. Thompson. 
15401. Lucinda Shelton. 
15403. Annie Killion. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following bills 
referred to the committee: 
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1617. Charity V. Waitman 
. 3526. Sarah A. Colwell. 
. 3835. Gertrude K. Miller. 


. 13324. Hattie F. Clark. 
. 13346. Selma Ward. 


H. R. 13754. Emma A. Boisseau. 
H. R. 13764. Gertrude Newton. 
H. R. 13776. Sarah S. Ginn. 


13888. Martha C. Parman. 
13890. Joseph P. Ligon. 
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. Clementine Biewald. 
. Mary F. Shook, 

. Mary Carpenter. 
Rebecca E. Smith. 


Jennie A. Smith. 
. Ida Jacobs. 
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Mary Cardiff. 


Lulu H. Powers. 


Sarah Weedon. 


Margaret Pierson. 
Maria Langhans. 


7433. Anna Walker. H. R. 13793. Nancy Napier. 7 7 A 9 
7810. Emma C. Wright. HH. R. 13798. Sarah A. Clements. . ere ee e 
6795. Porter H. Rogers. HH. R. 13800. Jennie E. Baetcke. „ Tutteis 4 Widener V 
9093. Lillah J. Davis. H. R. 13823. Mary E. Brooks. Salen Weick oe 15459. Malinda co aha y: 
. 9320. Mahala Turner. H. R. 13834. Christiana Kline. anna ISAE WAS Borar AE Sane 
. 9520. Nanna Hooper. H. R. 13836. Susan Keperling. Permelia J. Bratton. F Turner. 
. 9746. Catherine B. Strong H.R.13848. Mary M. Miller, . Fendora M. Terwilli- 16469. Amanda E Larick. 
10619. Agnes Maydwell. H. R. 13859. Julia M. Huff. ger 16470. Jennie A. Wildy. 
. 11567. Olive H. Woods. H. R. 13869. Louvenia F. Barger. Laura Oram 16471. Mary £ 8 er y- 
.12675. Annie E. Moorman. H.R.13871. Nancy J. Herring. Margaret Sherman 16477, Ella Sullivan.” 
13219. Martha J. Blanchard. H. R, 13886. Martha J. Phillips, : £ Boge oS M epi 

H.R. 

H. R. 

H. R. 


13353. Sarah Conkel. 
13355. Emily Coy. 

. 13356. Mary Dawson. 

. 13357. Elizabeth Freshcorn. 
13358. Nancy O. Hurt. 
13359. Mary J. Hunt. 
13362. Addie McKee. 
13364. Samantha Rucker. 
13365. Mary E. Turner. 

. 13869. Theodore L. Wilson. 


13894. Zachariah T. Olbin, 
alias Zachariah 
Olbin, alias Zach- 
ariah Obbin. 
13897. Mary E. Hoffman. 
13898. Elizabeth Pansler. 
13899. Martha J. Johnson. 
13905. Margaret Vaughn. 
13906. Molley Simmons. 
13913. Louisa L. Fryman. 
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. Catherine A. Bailey. 
. Sadie M. Corell. 


Adalaid Collins. 


Harriet Austin. 
Myrtle L. McDer- 


mott 


. Miranda Q. Moore. 
Julian E. Cooper. 
Ellen J. Ludlow. 
. Sarah F. Downard. 
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Emma Robinson. 
. Clara G. Branch. 


Mary Meier. 


. Mary M. Hawkins. 
. Sarah J. Weaver. 


Mary E. Bigley. 
Euphemia S. Coon. 


Sabina Tacey. 
. Jennie Marshall. 
Harriet A. Weeks. 


14869. Jennie A. Whitney. 
14880. Sarah E. Dyer. · 
Emma Gordon. 
14946. Adaline Roberts. 

. Anna S. Duffner. 
14958. Isabelle Williams. 
14961. Allie E. Fleming. 
14962. Sara P. Bowen. 
14965. Elizabeth Mitchell. 
14968. Anneliza Drake. 
14973. Hannah L. Bliler. 
14977. C. Victoria North- 
rup. 

14978. Mary Lamphere. 
14985. Louisa M. Tuttle. 
15022. Anna S. Joseph. 
15028. Alice Mobley. 
15034. Jerome Deniston. 

. Sarah E. Sabie. 
15045. Maria L. McDonald. 
15052. Jane E. Richardson. 
15053. Ella S. Pattison. 
15081. Amelia Zimmerman. 
15089. Lydia M. Gilbert. 
15090. Bettie M. Poe. 
15091. Lizzie C. Fussell. 
15094. Margaret A. Curtis. 
15095. Amelia J. Prince. 
15104. Rachel E. Lukenbill. 
. Sarah A. Charles. 
15123. Julia Hallowell. 
15124. Anna P. Smith. 
15154, Minnie Beach. 


15558, Sibyl A. Rowell. 
Mary Jacobson. 
15581. Elizabeth Sutton. 

. 15625, Adda Laura Morri- 


13370. Bessie Carr. 

13390. Laura E. Whitaker. 

. 13392. Elizabeth Nixdorf. 

13394. Kate Merritts. 

13401. Rachel Davis. 

13409. Mary A. Crum. 

. 13410. Harriet McDaniel 

Cornell. 

13412. Harriet W. Eador. 

Joanna Jemima 
Herron. 

. 13419. Margaret A. Wells. 

. 13424. Emma Knott. 

. 13431. McHenry Whitney. 

13452. Annie Hanes. 

13462. Amy J. Ray. 

. 13463. Amanda E. Walter. 

. 13467. Elizabeth E. Fickle. 

. 13469. Louise B. Ogle. 

. 13477. Rebecca Bonnell. 

. 13486. Emma M. Shattuck. 

. 13488. Cornelia E. M. Me- 

Ginnis. 

. 13499. Mary J. Miller. 

. 13503. Rhoda T. Dawson. 

. 13504. Ruth H. Davis. berly, alias Wil- 

. 13505. Tamzen B. Lippin- liam Cobberly. 

cott. H. R. 14112. Mattie T. Gray. 

13508. Mary E. Purnell. Mary O. Miller. 

. 13510. Helen Winton. H. R. 14187. John Aldridge, alias 

. 13512. Martha J. Graham. John N. Aldridge. 

. 13607. Hettie M. Davis. $ Mary J. Hull, 

. 13626. Hattie N. Peckham. H.R.14200. Ellah M. Cole. 


13927. Pearcy Renick. 
13942. Olivia Harris. 

13945, Mary Clegg. 

13947. Susannah B. Simp- 
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. 15633. Meta Tellkamp. 

. 15645. Melissa A. Moore. 

. 15681. Mollie Bouldin. 

. 15703. Sarah Jones. 

15704. Louisa Manterstock. 
. 15788. Catherine Ruther- 
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13952. Catherine E, Wolf- 


gong. 

13963. Mary R. Butler. 
Oma D. Morgan. 
Margaret A. Belvel. 
13978. Genettie D. Harlan. 
13980. America J. McCoun. 
. Catherine Johnson. 
. Patience Metcalf. 
13992. Eliza J. Spohn. 
Fanney Conner. 
14014, Martha P. Hoffer. 
14015. Alice Loughner. 
14016. Susan Marshall. 


14025. Clara Ziegler. 
14101. William J. Coberly, 
alias William Co- 
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15843. Sarah A. McDole. 
15882, Elizabeth F. Welch. 
15909. Sarah E. Phillips. 
15912. Joseph Morton Fin- 
ney. 

15920. Eleveann Albert. 
15935. Louisa C. Morehead. 
15936. Emma C. Butler. 
15978. Dora E. Hutchens, 
16001. Mary E. Shirk. 
16002. Minnie G. Oakley, 
16016. Mary F. Becknell. 
16018. Adelia H. Bishop, 
Frederick C. Perry. 
16046, Sarah J. Liby. 
16055. Louisa H. Emerson. 
16106. Nellie N. Taft. 
16121. Margaret S. Whirl. 
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13634. Laura Reen, H. R. 14215. Hester L. Penrose. 15168. Mary J. Green. 16134. Jane Alden. 

13635. Mary E. Knisley. H. R. 14226. Charles Bell. R. 15170. Benjamin R. Middle- 16142. Margaret A. Webster 
. 13639. Rebecca J. Walker. H. R. 14237. Henrietta Ray. ton. 16146. Frances M. Paul. 
13642. S. Emeline Dewey. H. R. 14305. Hattie A. Lemen. 15171. Minnie Palen. 16175. Elizabeth Young. 

. 13655, Mary ess H. R. 14329, Eliza I. Utter, 15180. Nancy E. Trueblood. 16224. Martha Hattery. 

. 13656. Mary A. H. R. 14335. Mary J. Beckwith. 15185. Elizabeth Heath. 16233. Anna Gault. 

. 13657. Elizabeth 1 5 H. R. 14338. Eliza Martin. 15186. Elizabeth A. Frets. 16311. Sallie Brown. 
13718. Sarah Delph. H. R. 14353. Hattie M. Robbins, 15189. Hannah J. Donnell. 16318. Margaret E. Maxwell. 
. 13719. Elizabeth Hargis. H. R. 14357. Rachel E. Smith. . 15190. Flora Myers. 16326. Alfaretta S. Bond. 
13720. Mary P. Cummins. H. R. 14365. Susan Ashley. 15195. Mary Hysle. 16350. Jennie C. Wakefield. 
13724. Kiziah Knowles. H. R. 14366. Lizzie Downing. 15196. Levorah Hawkins. 16367. Cora B. Sollers 

. 13725, Laura E. Hill. H. R. 14374. Martha R. Brown. 15203. Eliza R. Shockley. R. 16391. Susan E. Allen. 

. 13726. Richard M. Willams. H.R.14375. Annie E. Tillinghast. 15209. Mary J. Siegfried. H. R. 16582. Frances Adelia Hun- 
. 13728. Eliza G. McWhorter. H. R. 14381. Jennie Morrison. 15211. Elnora L. Monroe. gerford. 

. 13730. Elizabeth Baker. H. R. 14384, Mary E. Britton, R. 15212. Mary J. Holden. H. R. 16611, Virginia Hamilton, 
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Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 16626) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy, and so forth, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
16628, and that the same be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House 
bills referred to the committee: 


H. R. 1627. Emma W. Rice. H. R. 8492. Roy L. Colvin. 
H. R. 1976. Edward Lee. . Marigo J. Dafnioton. 
H. R. 2221. William Gilpin. H. R. 8587. 9 B. Branstet- 


H. R. 2228. Bessie Hagar. * 
R. 2258. John Lorenson. H. R. 8629. Elizabeth Housmann. 
. Waldo O. McCollum, 


Dallas R. McClintock, 
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2551. Warren J. Coleman. 8833. John W. Cole. 

. 3049. Gabriel Bolier. 8900. George M. Harter. 

. 3160. Mabel M. Callahan. 9165. Maggie E. Freeland 
3432. Mary E. Taylor. 9214. Samuel Gwartney. 
3649. Nancy Ann White- 9275. William F. Sheean. 

head. oa Miry — 
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Henry Meyers. 9469. Thomas Yeager. 


Andrew A. Menne. 9470. John W. Hudson. 
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erine E. Cow- 9544. Samuel Curry. 
EnS 9643. Alice E. Turner. 
Olive B. Beall. ers F 
8 5 N share 9882. Marie A. Abernathy. 
9945. omon Nally. 
ton N 10001 H. Walker 
Nannie Grubb 10088. Henry T. Roddy 


Mae A. De Barrows. 

Seth J. Cleveland. 

Benjamin Coleman 
Read. 


Sees 
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10116. David R. Majors. 
10135. Morgan Cherry. 
10247. Beverly A. Foster. 


eee 10283. Katherine McDonald 
5240. William E Murrah. 10349. Henry B. Gaylor. 

. : : 10350. Robert L. Aycock. 
5291. Roy Raymond Keeley. e hears eee 
5335. Anna Luch. 5 gn x 
5535. Jonathan Craig, alias 10405. Peter G. Petersen. 


10408. Wiley N. Johnston. 
10507. Carrie R. Pine. 
10538. Romeo S. Montminy. 
10551. William Henry Gray. 
10601. William 

. Mellie M. Anderson. 


Rolin Story. 
Alexander Monroe. 
Thomas J. Harris. 
Richard H. Gedda. 
James N. Stribling. 
J. L. Baxter. 

Harry J. Bunton. 

William J. Cobble. 

Constantine Witcof- 
sky. 

James A. Nickell. 

. William G. Jones. 
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10848. Matilda Hunt. 
10861. Thomas E. Carson. 
10867. Amanda M. Bailey. 
10873. Addie Young. 
10902. Fred E. Kunkel. 
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6753. Nellie Murray. 10927. Elizabeth M. Olson. 
7082. Paul C. Stoval. 11002. Winifred B. Hodges. 
7110. John O. Collings. 11016. John 

7166. Hugh B. Mitchell. 11023. Amanda E. Wade 

7169. Elvra O. Swearingen. 11064. Martha Eberlein. 

7217. James B. Taylor. 11111. Loisa Blasis. 

7350. Charles S. Cooper. 11117. Lottie T. Miller. 
7532. Sallie Gray Fowler. 11209, Eunice C. McGarvey 
. 7689. Daniel O. Underwood. 11260. Wayne Ripatte. 

. 1737. Honorah Downey. 11264. Ella Gill. 
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. William L. Sheldon. 

. Anna C. Tobias. 
Emma E. Ferneding. 
. Obeline Roy Martel. 
Thomas E. Cruess. 

. Edward Everett Hard- 


11314. Alida T. Bruce. 
11462. Marian Redfield 
Healey. 

11539. Martha E. Sickel. 
11555. Rachel E. Stewart. 
11612. Edwin H. McSloy. 
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. Florence M. Fichtl. 
Hannah Green. 
Annie Dale Lods. 

. Jacob J. Waltz. 
George L. Green. 


seal 
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. George E. Stevens. 
H. R. 12016. Philip Winckler. 
H. R. 12074. Mary T. Marks. 
H. R. 12081. Jessie Murdock. 
George W. Musser. 
. James W. Hussey. 
12124. Clara M. Schneider. 
12147. Alice Roberts. 
12182. Mary Buckley. 
12183. Calhoun Shearouse. 

C. Trusty. 


. 13902. Mary M. North. 
13910. Wiley M. Gott. 
13914. Augusta Schulte. 
18967. Ada Rominger. 
13968. William A. Helms. 
13997. Mary A. Fradley. 
14157. Josephine Wilson. 
14159. Emma Von Minden. 
14195. Ida Davis. 
14205. Nellie E. Hammer. 
14207. Isabell A. Yandle. 
14240. Albert W. Getchell. 
14351. Julia Mulkey. 
14371. Nettie Adams. 
14514. Jessie G. Bivens. 
14528. Carl W. Jansson. 
14599. Fannie McClellan. 
14661. James A. Hyden. 
14743. Mamie L. Eusebio. 
14770. Early G. Rodgers. 
14774. Mary L. De Fabbio. 
14777. Mary C. Rinderle. 
14848. Hannah Corbett. 
. Carrie Runner. 
14981. Harvey E. Rodgers. 
14988. David and Edith 
Stadtner. 
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12774. Grace O. Barmore. 

12784. Grace Fay Lobben. 

12786. Kempie Belanga. 

12787. Ned Mitchell Harri- 
son. 

2813. Nelda S. Shearer. 


2857. Miriam E. Hogue. 8 
15127. Ethel B. Sutherland. 
15128. Edward Forte. 
15177. Rosa Victoria Buck. 
15201. Francis X. Mayer. 
15224. Marton O. Barnes. 
15253. Lulu F. Hope. 
15385. William Bell. 

15445. Edna M. Garrity. 
15480. Emma Straub. 
15544. Lucinda C. Abbott. 
15560. Mary L. Radel. 
15714. Annie Williams. 
15721. Jane Carr Wood. 
15818, Dora B. Karnes. 
15914. Thomas L. Holcomb, 
16032. Mabel Irene Patter- 
son. 

16060. Martin Hanson. 

. Grace A. Mael. 


2932. John W. Griffin. 
3001. Mary E. Beggs. 
2232. Mary E. Anderson. 
3295. Mary M. Carr. 


3349. Richard E. Adams. 
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3887. Sallie Miles. 

3732. George Hammer. 
3838. Ellis B. McNeeley. 
3849. James F. Madden. 
3852. Olive R. Sanderlin. 
3874. Ida L. Crandall. 


PROCEDURE IN THE HOUSE 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. On page 3746 and following pages of 
yesterday’s CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD appears the report of 
an address made in the other branch of Congress yester- 
day in which certain Members of this branch are called by 
name and certain questions asked them. In view of this 
fact, I ask whether it is within the parliamentary rights of 
the Members of this branch to reply and to call Members 
of the other branch by name? 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts may be permitted to say 
anything about any Member of the other branch that he 
desires, and to say how he voted on the $200,000 appropria- 
tion for Salem, Mass. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
does not ask the gentleman from Arkansas as to how he shall 
proceed. I have submitted a parliamentary inquiry to the 
Speaker and that is all the privilege of the floor that I ask. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that whatever was said at the other end of the Capitol 

Mr. PARKS. Ought to have been said. 

Mr. RANKIN. Was with reference to statements made 
by Members of this body on the outside. This identical 
question arose in this body a few years ago when the then 
Speaker of the House, Mr. GILLETT, went, I believe, to New 
Haven, Conn., and made a speech attacking Members of the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will pardon the Chair for 
a moment; but upon what does he found the point of order? 
Upon a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. RANKIN. As a matter of fact I make the point of 
order against the statement of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapway]. He rises here and undertakes to 
discuss what was said in the Senate. 
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Mr. SNELL. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi is not in order in making a point of 
order against the parliamentary inquiry. 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts pro- 
pounded a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. He first made a statement to the effect 
that Members of the other body had attacked Members of 
this body, leaving the impression that it was in their official 
capacity. 

Mr, SNELL. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi is not in order. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
no right, under the rules of the House, to rise and make any 
statement about what Members of the other body said. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
not made a statement. He has asked a question of the 
Chair, and the Chair is about to answer. 

Mr. PARKS. I insist that the Chair be very liberal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is quite out of order. 

The Chair is ready to answer the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, may I cite a ruling to the 
Chair? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has recently made a decision 
about this matter and has certain views about it. 

Of course, it is very difficult to answer the question in a 
word or two. The Chair thinks it is of such fundamental 
importance that he will ask the indulgence of the House to 
refer to and repeat some of the things he said in a ruling 
made comparatively recently upon this subject. 

On May 6, 1930, the question arose as to whether Mem- 
bers of the House could comment upon any statement made 
in the Senate reflecting in any way upon the motives or con- 
duct of a Member of the House. On a previous occasion the 
Vice President, overruling a number of decisions which the 
Chair then quoted, which he will not quote now, held the 
technical question being whether Jefferson’s Manual governs 
the proceedings of the Senate in this regard or in any oth 
regard— . 

The Senate has not adopted Jefferson's Manual as a part of the 
rules of the Senate. It is left to the discretion of Senators as to 
what they may or may not say about the proceedings of the House 
in connection with the resolution under consideration. 

Of course, that decision entirely nullifies Jefferson’s Man- 
ual, there being no rules in either House specifically on this 
question. 

With regard to the entire question of dealings between the 
House and Senate, and preserving some sort of sportsman- 
ship and comity, the present occupant of the chair referred 
then and will refer again to two of the rules in Jefferson's 
Manual which govern this case if the rules apply. 

In section 301: 

It is highly expedient, says Hatsel, for the due preservation of 
the privileges of the separate branches of the legislature that 
neither should encroach on the other, or interfere in any manner 
depending before them, so as to preclude, or even influence, that 
freedom of debate which is essential to a free council. They are, 
therefore, not to take notice of any bills or other matters depend- 
ing, or of votes that have been given, or of speeches which have 
been held, by the Members of either of the other branches of the 
legislature, until the same have been communicated to them in the 
usual parliamentary manner. 

Then in section 364: 


It is a breach of order in debate to notice what has been said 
on the same subject in the other House, or the particular votes or 
majorities on it there; because the opinion of each House should 
be left to its own independency, not to be influenced by the pro- 
ceedings of the other; and the quoting them might beget reflec- 
tions leading to a misunderstanding between the two Houses, 


At that time the Chair held that whether these rules with 
regard to comity prevailed in the Senate or not they did 
prevail in the House, and if the Chair may be indulged, 
because he thinks it is perhaps worth while, he will read a 
few sentences from his decision ‘on that occasion: 

There would seem to be but two alternatives for us to adopt in 
dealing with this situation. 

And precisely the same situation is before us now as was 
then. 
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If the House desired to retaliate, it might, by rule, provide that 
these rules in Jefferson's Manual relating to comity between the 
two Houses should not apply to proceedings in the House. In 
other words, to say that Members of the House should be guided 
solely by their own discretion in making any comment, insinua- 
tion, or attack upon any Senator, or any proceeding of the Senate. 

The other alternative is to rigidly insist upon strict adherence 
to both the spirit and letter of Jefferson’s Manual. 

In the opinion of the Chair, the adoption of the first alternative 
would be violative of the spirit in which the House for 140 years 
has followed the precepts of Thomas Jefferson in our manner of 
association and dealing with the other legislative body. After all, 
Jefferson's general precepts are but a restatement of the manner in 
which all legislative bodies, particularly the British Parliament, 
have dealt with each other for centuries. They are but a restate- 
ment of what is and ought to be true sportsmanship in the deal- 
ings between the legislative branches of great governments. 

The Chair is firm, and he believes that the House will remain 
firm in our adherence to the rules of sportsmanship and comity 
as laid down in Jefferson’s Manual. 


Later on the Chair said: 


The question raised by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

3 n whether a MORDE OAT reflect in any way on the 

0 e House against the actions, speeches, or proceedings of 
another Member or of the body itself. j a 

To put it in another way, Shall the House, notwithstanding 
any adverse action by the other body, adhere to the provisions 
laid down in Jefferson’s Manual, which- have always governed? 

The answer of the Chair is emphatically “Yes.” Indeed, it 
appears to the Chair that it has become all the more necessary, 
if the rules of comity between the two Houses are to be at all 
preserved, that Members of the House should be limited even 
more rigidly than ever by Jefferson’s rules prohibiting reference 
in terms of the slightest disparagement of the remarks or actions 
of Members or any of the proceedings of the other body. 

If no rules of comity are to be followed in either House, then 
legislation may become chaos indeed. 

In conclusion, the Chair will say that so long as he remains 
Presiding Officer of this body he will see to it that the rules 
of Jefferson’s Manual, in so far as they apply to the friendly 
relations between the Members of the two Houses and the Houses 
themselves, shall be enforced with the utmost rigidity, not only 
in the letter but in the spirit. 


The Chair reaffirms those views upon this occasion. The 
Chair thinks that there is possibly an alternative and that 
it might be carefully considered under these conditions. 
That is to change the rule which provides that Jefferson's 
Manual shall govern the proceedings of this House; but in 
the absence of such change the Chair will hold that Mem- 
bers of the House are not permitted to refer in any way 
disparagingly or in criticism of anything said by Members 
of the body on the opposite side. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, in view of the decision 
of the Chair, may I propound another parliamentary in- 
quiry? In what manner can a Member of the House who 
has been referred to in another branch by name and asked 
questions either answer the questions or defend himself 
from the insinuations contained therein? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not believe he is under 
the necessity of saying that a Member may not do that 
outside of this House, but as far as the present occupant of 
the Chair is concerned he holds that he may not do it in 
the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a further parliamentary 
inquiry. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MICHENER, Might not the gentleman’s object be 
attained by the unanimous consent of the House? 

The SPEAKER. There is a rule in Jefferson’s Manual 
which seems to apply in this case: 

Where the complaint is of words disrespectfully spoken by a 
Member of another House, it is dificult to obtain punishment, 
because of the rules supposed necessary to be observed (as to the 
immediate noting down of words) for the security of Members. 
Therefore it is the duty of the House, and more particularly of the 
Speaker, to interfere immediately, and not permit expressions to 


go unnoticed which may give a ground of complaint to the other 
House. 


So long as Jefferson’s Manual governs the proceedings of 
the House, the Chair thinks it is impossible to take any 
official notice of such remarks as are now complained of. 
Of course, the alternative is to change the rules. ' 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, another parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. DYER. Is it not in order to pass a resolution re- 
questing the Senate to expunge from its records and pro- 
ceedings statements and remarks criticizing or impugning 
motives of a Member of this body? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The Chair passed 
on that question shortly before he rendered the decision 
just quoted. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] 
proposed such a resolution and the Chair declared it was not 
in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to propound a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where the two Houses are so close to- 
gether and it takes only a few minutes for a Member of one 
to reach a Member of the other, is it necessary to go to the 
trouble to change the rules? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair fears the gentleman from 
Texas did not get the full purport of the Chair’s suggestion. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. In view of the fact that 
the rule refers to words spoken on the floor, what would be 
the result if a Member utilized the privilege of extending 
his remarks in the Recorp, having in mind that the RECORD 
is so widely read that it would bring about the desired 
result? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the same rule exactly 
would apply. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. I am in perfect accord with the ruling of 
the distinguished Speaker and, as he said, the remedy, if 
the House does not approve of that ruling, would be to 
change the rule. Now, this is my inquiry: If a Member 
of one House makes a speech outside of the Chamber or 
gives out interviews in the press, would the rule apply then? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it applies only to 
words spoken on the floor and where action is taken on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, pursuing my inquiry a 
step farther, my inquiry was: Could not the House do away, 
so to speak, with the rules of the House by unanimous con- 
sent? Inasmuch as the rules of the House are made by the 
House, can not those rules be waived in any specific instance 
by the unanimous consent of the House? Of course, in 
making that inquiry I appreciate the fact that the Speaker 
is a Member of the House, that the Speaker may exercise 
his function as a Member of the House even though he is 
Speaker, and that has been so held where he refuses to 
recognize for a unanimous-consent request, and in doing 
that he has in effect exercised his rights as a Member of the 
House temporarily occupying the chair. If the House were 
unanimous and the Speaker was acting entirely in his capac- 
ity as Speaker, and not in his individual capacity as a Mem- 
ber of the House, and he were in accord with the request 
of the gentleman propounding the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, then could we not accomplish by the unanimous con- 
sent of the House, including the Speaker in his individual 
capacity, what is here sought? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does not the gentleman think that 
the language of the rule in Jefferson’s Manual practically 
imposes the duty upon the Speaker of not permitting such a 
proceeding? 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from Michigan is of 
this opinion: That the rules are the creation of the House; 
that day after day and time and again we waive rules of the 
House by unanimous consent, and if we are able to waive 
the rules of the House in one particular we can then waive 
them in all particulars and set aside all of the rules of the 
House in order that the House may function in accordance 
with its desire. Unless, of course, there is a specific rule 
to the contrary, and there is no such rule in this ease. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. It seems to me that the House itself 
has imposed upon the Speaker at least this implied duty of 
not permitting such 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. May the Chair answer the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] first? In reply to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, the Chair would not undertake to 
say it would be impossible that this could be done by unani- 
mous consent, but the Chair would conceive it his duty, in 
view of the rule he has just read, not to recognize anyone 
for that purpose. The Chair will repeat the rule: 

Where the complaint is of words disrespectfully spoken by a 
Member of another House, it is difficult to obtain t 
because of the rules supposed necessary to be observed (as to 
the immediate noting down of words) for the security of Mem- 
bers. Therefore, it is the duty of the House, and more particu- 
larly of the Speaker, to interfere e ee Pe 
expressions to go unnoticed which may give a ground o 
plaint to the other House. 

Under this rule the Chair would feel that if there were 
no change made in the rules he would not recognize a 
Member for that purpose, but the question involves a very 
simple proposition. The Chair would recognize the chair- 
man or some member of the Committee on Rules, if the 
committee thought it advisable to bring in a rule providing 
for certainly the rest of the session that Jefferson’s Manual 
shall not apply. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, while I have ample ground 
for a question of personal privilege, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question 
of personal privilege, and do not ask the consent of anybody. 
If there is anyone on that side of the House that has any 
question about it, I withdraw the unanimous-consent re- 
quest and rise as a matter of right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his question of 
personal privilege. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not ask the consent of anybody, 
and will state my ground of personal privilege. If it has 
come to the point when we have to risk an objection on that 
side of the House when a Member of the House is unfairly 
attacked, I do not ask consent. [Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Iam in sympathy with the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is time, Mr. Speaker, that Repub- 
licans have as much right in this House as Democrats. [Ap- 
plause.] I want to say there is no one on our side of the 
House who would think of objecting to such a request. 

Mr. COX. Will not the gentleman yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not yield. 

Mr. COX. I did not intend to object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I renew the request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. COX. I do not object; but I feel, in view of the 
gentleman’s statement which has drawn an unfavorable in- 
ference, because I am in sympathy with the position the 
ss takes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and the gentleman from Michigan is 
recognized. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in another legislative body 
on two occasions I have been most unfairly attacked with a 
contemptible disregard of the truth and the facts and, as a 
result, very serious accusations have gone to the country. 

I am completing 18 years of service, and gentlemen on 
that side of the House know as well as I do that in these 
18 years my service has been characterized by the customary 
courage in the performance of duty and the customary dis- 
regard of personal interest. [Applause.] And to me it is 
no small thing that there should be carried in the press of 
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the country the direct charge that I have sought through my 
place on the Appropriations Committee to prepare for my- 
self a job. Anybody who says this is a plain, unadulterated 
liar. [Prolonged applause, the Members rising.] 

There are men on this floor, on both sides of the aisle, 
Mr. Speaker, who know that the statement printed in the 
press of the Nation is untrue. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are men on both sides of the aisle 
who know I have paid no attention whatever to the appro- 
priation—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not yield to anyone. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
[Cries of Regular order! J 

The gentleman has made a statement that the gentleman 
should not make, and I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right to make a 
point of order. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. PARKS. And I desire to make it respectfully. The 
gentleman has used language that is unparliamentary. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is the only language that will ade- 
quately picture the occasion. 

Mr. PARKS. I am not talking to the gentleman; I am 
talking to the Speaker. May I proceed, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think he should make his 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. PARKS. I can not do it when he talks all the time. 
The gentleman has made a statement here that is unparlia- 
mentary and has used language that is unparliamentary, and 
he has made the statement with reference to a gentleman 
he would not look in the eye and use the same language. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will make it plain to anybody who will 
make that charge. 

Mr. PARKS. Wait a minute, and we will see whether you 
will or not. I desire to submit this proposition: Will the 
gentleman stand here on this floor to- day 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have not yielded for a 
speech. I protest that I have the floor, and I do not yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Parxs] has the right to make a point of order, but the Chair 
thinks he should state his point of order. 

Mr. PARKS. I am trying to make the point of order, Mr. 
Speaker, but with the gentleman talking it is a little difficult. 
Will the gentleman say he does not intend to take a job 
under this Government? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not stated a point of 
order and is not in order. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman from Arkansas will 
wait a minute, I will tell him all about it. 

Mr. PARKS. I will be grateful. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say this: If my brother is in want 
and I have the money, I will not ask the Federal Govern- 
ment to care for him. [Applause.] If I work for the Gov- 
ernment and have a salary on which I may live, I have not 
got to the point that I will ask the Government to send all 
of my sons to West Point. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, members of the Appropriations Committee 
of both parties are on the floor, and they all know this to be 
true: I have never asked the Appropriations Committee to 
make any appropriation for the Bicentennial Commission. 
I have paid no attention to those appropriations. I have not 
even read the item in the pending bill with reference to it. 

Furthermore, let me say this for the information of the 
gentlemen on the Democratic side of the House: Knowing, 
as you do, that in my work here I have never regarded sec- 
tion or party [applause] and that many of you sat in your 
seats or voted for it when an unfair question was raised, let 
me explain to you that I have not as yet asked of this ad- 
ministration any job whatever. [Applause.] I have not 
asked anybody to ask for any job for me. When the Bicen- 
tennial Commission three weeks ago, without my knowledge, 
without my instigation, were canvassing the field as to whom 
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they might employ, feeling, as I understand it, that it was 
needed to have some one, and my name was suggested, I 
have been advised that every member present at that meet- 
ing spoke favorably of the appointment. 

Thereafter the vice chairman of the commission asked me 
whether or not if the position were offered to me I would 
accept it. I stated that I did not know that I could afford 
to accept it, but that the work did appeal to me, and at his 
request I took the matter under advisement. 

Then before any controversy was raised here and up until 
this moment I never have told anybody that I would take 
the job if offered me. 

Mr. PARKS. Will you take it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is none of the gentleman’s busi- 
ness. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKS. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman ought to thank me for 
my courtesy, because I have had none from him. 

Mr. PARKS. Yes; the gentleman has. I assisted him to 
get an international bridge and then he objected to mine. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, this country is in a serious 
situation. A great responsibility rests upon every Member 
of the House as well as the Senate. I hope we can get to 
the point where we may legislate on the basis of merit in 
legislation and not through personalities. [Applause, the 
Members rising.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 16738) 
making appropriations for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Pending that, I ask unanimous consent that the time for 
general debate be unlimited as of to-day, that one-half of 
the time be controlled by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 16738; and pending that, asks unanimous con- 
sent that one-half of the time be controlled by himself and 
one-half by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. 
LaGuarp1a in the chair. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, a good deal has been 
said in the last two days in reference to the proposed appro- 
priation on the part of the Federal Government of $25,000,- 
000 to be expended under the auspices of the Red Cross. 

That debate has gone on in both branches, and it caused 
certain Members to make rather peculiar references. In- 
quiries have been made as to why individuals may have 
voted pro and con on some particular item and why, after 
having voted one way for the Russian relief, the individual 
referred to would vote another way for Arkansas or other 
drought-section relief. It is very apparent that there is no 
comparison between these two kinds of relief nor in the type 
of votes suggested. 

I have made some investigation in reference to the meth- 
ods of the Red Cross on a previous occasion and I want to 
repeat what I then said, that it seems to me the Red Cross 
is particularly a humane means of accomplishing individual 
relief by the individual giver. It is no disparagement either 
to that organization to consider that a very great difference 
arises in the situation when the organization, contrary to 
its wishes, is asked by the Federal Government to accept an 
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appropriation from the Federal Government and in that 
way do away with the possibility of future individual con- 
tributions to the cause of that organization. 

Assuming that the proceedings of Congress are correctly 
reported in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I believe questions 
were asked me in another body yesterday which, of course, 
it would be impossible for me to answer here. I understand 
these questions had to do with Federal contributions to the 
Red Cross for relief in the drought sections of the South 
and West, and also referred to a Federal appropriation for 
the relief of suffering as the result of a fire in a Massa- 
chusetts city. I maintain that the questions are not analo- 
gous. I hold that there is nothing out of place in voting one 
Way on one measure and refusing to vote for that particular 
item. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Chair main- 
tain order. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I decline to yield. 

Mr. PARKS. I did not ask the gentleman to yield. Iam 
asking the Chairman to preserve order so that we can hear 
what the gentleman says. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I shall talk loud enough so that the 
gentleman can hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. PARKS. I am going to insist on order whether the 
gentleman yields or not. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I shall stand right beside the gen- 
tleman and talk, if he is afraid that he will not hear me. 
I thought I had considerable lung power, but if the gentle- 
man is deaf I shall endeavor to take care of the situation. 
I am perfectly willing that he should hear what I am about 
to say. 

Mr. PARKS. That is such a courteous statement that I 
shall refrain from answering it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is discourteous when I ask not to be 
interrupted to have the gentleman interrupt me. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of harmony 
I think I ought to talk a little bit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. I was asked certain questions in the 
other body yesterday, and under the very strict ruling of 
the Speaker, with which I thoroughly agree, under the rules 
I am prohibited on this occasion from answering those 
questions. Therefore I am going to speak in-an entirely 
hypothetical way and make no reference to any individual 
Member of this or any other body. However, if I were 
fortunate enough to have a brother, I would not publish the 
fact that I was not willing to aid him in distress by at least 
furnishing him with clothes sufficient to warrant his at- 
tendance at church—and that statement goes. Further 
than that, if an offer of a position of influence at a good 
fair salary were made to a man who has distinguished him- 
self for many years in public service, I would not complain 
about it, particularly if I lived in a glass house that would 
have its windows broken by the stones that I throw, when 
the records show that two of my sons had been appointed 
to West Point, one of them by a Member from another State 
where I did not live, and the other by a Senator from a 
State in which I did live. That is the second proposition. 

As a third proposition, I would make an effort to be truth- 
ful when I said that a certain Member of this branch had 
been lobbying around the corridors of the Senate to secure 
an appointment for his brother to public office to such an 
extent that he interfered with the conduct of the business in 
the other body. I would at least have an element of truth 
back of me if I made such a statement. Then, to reach 
another proposition, although it is somewhat personal, when 
the governor of my State, now a Member of the United 
States Senate, not a member of my political party, but of 
the political party of a certain man, made a recommendation 
to Congress for an appropriation, I would not find a whole 
lot of fault if a certain man, not a member of the party to 
which that governor owed allegiance, voted for an appro- 
priation requested by the governor. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that under no rule of the House is any dis- 
cussion permissible on the floor which is hypothetical, be- 
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cause it may not be within the comprehension of the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I am sure the gentleman from 
New York will comprehend what I am endeavoring to say 
in a parliamentary manner, because I realize what large 
brains the gentleman from New York has. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. TREADWAY. This is not the first time occasions 
like this have come up. In view of the Speaker’s ruling here 
a short time ago, I say in the interest of fair play and comity 
between the two branches, that either another branch of 
Congress should revise its rules and its method of procedure, 
or that we should. [Applause.] I, for one Member of Con- 
gress, ask only for fair play, and I want the same privilege 
of repartee or reply or answer to inquiries made of me that 
any Member would assert as his rights in the other body. 
I do not think it will lead to good agreement between the two 
branches to have two sets of rules, and therefore the sug- 
gestion that our able Speaker has made is very apropos, 
that we should change our procedure to compare favorably 
with permissions granted in the other branch. 

Mr, Chairman, can you or any Member of this branch so 
far forget etiquette or courtesy to speak in a derogatory 
manner of the Presiding Officer of the other branch, or in a 
facetious way refer to the Presiding Officer of this branch, 
if you were speaking in the Senate? Read yesterday’s 
Record. I ask the Members of this House to read carefully 
the remarks to which I am addressing my remarks. I can 
not speak in as open and frank a manner as I would like to 
do or as the occasion warrants. I was very glad that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] made the remarks 
that he did and in the manner he did, because the occasion 
warrants it; and we are not going to sit here, no matter 
how disgraceful the remarks may be made in the other 
branch, and take that sort of talk and keep quiet about it. 
At least I shall not in my feeble way, anyway, and I think 
the other Members of the House have just as much red 
blood as I have. We are not going to sit here and allow 
that type of abuse to be sent out over the country against 
individual Members of this House, from the Speaker down. 
[Applause.] We intend to defend ourselves; and, if the 
present rules will not permit that, then they ought to be 
changed; and there has been some talk of a change of the 
Tules lately. 

I did not hear the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP] 
suggest any change of this nature, but I should be glad if 
the gentleman from Georgia would inclu e in his change- 
of-rule program, a rule that will permit us to give as good 
as is given to us. 

I think the last thing we want to do is to have a man 
with a glib tongue insult Members of this House intention- 
ally and continuously, year after year; because this is no 
new attack. It dates back to the time when Speaker GILLETT 
occupied the chair, to my certain knowledge. A freedom of 
speech may on certain occasions be a valuable asset; but 
we know of many people “ who get in Dutch” by being too 
free with their tongues, and that has happened within a very 
few hours in another legislative body. 

Therefore I join the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
if the gentleman desires to offer an amendment to the rules 
that will permit us to say truthful things—not untruthful or 
dishonest or wrong things or exaggerations or any other 
adjective which it is desired to use that will describe the 
kind of speech I am referring to, but that will permit us, 
men as we are, to defend our rights and to defend the good 
name of this House. If the good name of this House is criti- 
cized through the instrumentality of references to one man, 
the Speaker alone—leaving the rest of us ordinary Members 
out of it—when the Speaker of this House is facetiously 
attacked as he was yesterday in another branch, I say it is 
time the House arose in its might and showed where it 
stands on that sort of attack. [Applause.] I am ready to 
join with the gentleman from Georgia in revising the rules 
to that extent, at least. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to keep my re- 
marks within parliamentary limits and within the ruling of 
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our distinguished Speaker made a few minutes ago and at 
the same time I think in an indirect manner I have said 
what I would have been glad to say, and with considerably 
more emphasis and force, if I had not been under the curb 
and restraint of abiding by the decision of our Speaker. 
[Applause.] 

. The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Treapway] has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, in the words of the great Webster, after the 
ship has been tossed hither and thither through the storm 
of turbulent waters, the mariner looks at his compass to 
see where he is; and now that the storm is over and tran- 
quillity is restored, I desire to talk for a few minutes about 
some proposed legislation that is of national importance and 
significance. 

Because the time allotted to me is limited, I respectfully 
ask the Members of the House who have questions to pro- 
pound to reserve those questions until I have made my state- 
ment, and I shall then, if time permits, be glad to answer 
any questions that I can. 

Because my constituency is vitally and directly affected, 
and at the request of many of my colleagues on both sides 
of this House, I now rise to speak in support of the bill 
S. 4123, as amended by the House Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, commonly and generally known as the 
Glenn-Smith or drainage bill. 

Briefly, the provisions of this act authorize an appropria- 
tion of $95,000,000, to be administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior, advanced to drainage and irrigation districts in 
distress, over a period of 40 years, bearing interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent per annum. This bill, which was intro- 
duced in the Senate last session, passed the Senate before 
the adjournment of Congress last year without a dissenting 
vote. Long and extensive hearings were held before the 
House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation on a simi- 
lar measure, and this House measure has been reported 
unanimously and favorably by that committee. 

The Rules Committee last week gave us a hearing of three 
days, which 135 Members of this House had petitioned them 
to do, asking for a rule to bring this bill onto the floor of 
this House for consideration at the present session of Con- 
gress. Since those hearings closed last week a half dozen 
Members who are most directly and vitally interested in 
this legislation have called on the Secretary of the Interior, 
and also the President, and found them most sympathetic 
and willing to consider seriously the provisions contained in 
this bill. 


Drainage and irrigation districts are so numerous and 


widely scattered throughout our Union, extending all the 
way from Ohio to California and from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf, that the serious crisis that now confronts us is not 
a local one but is national in its scope and importance. 

I wish to say the entire Missouri delegation in Congress, 
including the 2 Senators as well as the 16 Representatives, 
are whole-heartedly and unreservedly in favor of the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

We have in our State two and one-half million acres of 
‘drained lands, and of that total amount, four-fifths, or 
2,000,000 acres, are located in the eight counties of the 
alluvial valley of the Mississippi, in southeast Missouri, most 
of which are in my district. Over 230,000 of my constituents 
live in those drainage districts. When I was born—and 
since my name is Dewey most of you can well remember 
that time—southeastern Missouri was an impenetrable 
swamp, but at the beginning of the present century the 
pioneer men and women who have builded this Nation with 
heroic courage, with indefatigable energy, by practicing 
strict economy and frugality, went into southeast Missouri 
and, through perseverance and suffering, turned that 
mosquito-breeding, disease-infested swamp into a paradise. 

In 1903 the first drainage ditch was dug. There are now 
112 drainage districts in the congressional district I have the 
honor to represent. They have dug over 3,000 miles of canal 
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and removed more dirt than was removed in the excavation 
of the Panama Canal. This was accomplished; if you please, 
by issuing drainage bonds, counting the interest coupons 
thereon, to the amount of $53,000,000. In addition to that 
drainage indebtedness my people have spent $75,000,000 more 
in clearing, fencing, and improving those farm lands. Alto- 
gether, they have actually spent $128,000,000 in reclaiming 
that marshland in southeast Missouri, and which is to-day 
as fertile as any under the face of the shining sun. 

It has been my privilege to have seen some of the rich 


spots of this earth. I have gone down the Tigris and the 


Euphrates; I have gone down the Ganges in India; I have 
gone up the fertile valley of the Nile in Egypt and over the 
blue Danube in Europe; and I state here, without any fear 
of contradiction, that nowhere in the world can you find 
soil more fertile and unsurpassed in its productivity than 
you will find in southeast Missouri. 

That land is in a state of high cultivation. Malaria was 
stamped out; health conditions have been improved; trans- 
portation was made possible; communication of ideas was 
advanced; and we have created a great national asset to 
our country which put millions of dollars in taxes for the 
10-year period prior to 1925 into our Federal Treasury. 
Cotton, corn, and wheat, the great staples, are grown there in 
abundance; also alfalfa, soybeans, and cow peas. 

From 1903 to 1925 my people prospered and succeeded in 
meeting their maturing obligations by paying off over $20,- 
000,000 of those drainage bonds. Since that time, with the 

beginning of agricultural depression and the general decline 
in the prices of farm commodities, due to drought, due to 
hurricanes, due to constant and recurring floods, over which 
no human being had any control, those people have been 
reduced to a state of bankruptcy. In 1920 not 1 per cent 
of all the land in that district was delinquent in the pay- 
ment of its taxes, but to-day over 80 per cent of all those 
farm lands are delinquent. Though we have reduced the 
death rate from malaria, dysentery, and other kindred 
maladies 75 per cent in the past 10 years, that rate has been 
increasing within the past two or three years because of the 
inability of my people to pay off these drainage bonds and 
their mortgage indebtedness. 

To-day if you would go to my district this is the condition 
you would find: Industry paralyzed; transportation crippled; 
banks closed, over a score of them in my district within the 
past year; farms mortgaged; people out of employment and 
leaving their homes, not knowing which way to go. The 
light of day has died out of their eyes; the faith in their 
hearts is no longer there; hope has waned; their spirits are 
almost broken, and they are now looking to the Federal 
Government, not for charity but for a loan. 

There are two things in the consideration of this measure 
which I trust the Members of this House will constantly 
bear in mind. The first is that this bill is not a dole. 
The people whom I have the honor to represent are not 
beggars. They are fighters. All they ask is a fighting 
chance. What we want is credit restored, because business 
is based upon credit, and credit is based upon confidence. 
We are not asking a gift. We are asking assistance long 
enough to enable us to get back on our feet and meet our 
maturing obligations. If this bill should become a law and 
if the time of the payment of these bonds is extended over 
a 40-year period and the rate of interest cut in two, from 6 
to 3 per cent, I am confident that my people, who met every 
single obligation over a 25-year period; up until 1925, can 
and will meet that obligation in the future. The second 
thing which I wish to have the Members of this House bear 
in mind is that this is not a program of expansion; it is a 
program of conservation. 

The money that is authorized to be appropriated in this 
bill is not to be used for the reclamation of more territory; 
it is not to open new lands but merely to assist these heroic 
pioneers, men and women who have invested $128,000,000 in 
reclaiming that disease-infected swamp, in improving the 
status of agriculture, in, building up the state of public 
health, in aiding transportation and the communication of 
ideas, to hold on to the land they already have. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Who issued these bonds? Were they 
State bonds or were they issued by the National Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Let me say to the gentleman 
from Maryland that these drainage and irrigation districts 
are of a quasi-public nature and the bonds were privately 
issued to the landowners in these various districts. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What is the purpose of the bill? Is it 
to take up these bonds and then give these people a 40-year 
period in which to pay the Government? The gentleman 
has not told us much about the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I have not the time to describe 
the bill in detail. I merely wanted to get the main facts be- 
fore the House and then if the bill is presented to the House 
for consideration those intricate features will be discussed. 
However, I will say to the gentleman that the bondholders 
will incidentally be helped by the passage of such legisla- 
tion, and I see no reason why they should not be considered 
a part of the picture because they helped in the reclamation 
of this land. This bill, however, is primarily for relief of 
farmers and not bondholders. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I did not mean that-the bondholders 
should not receive some benefit out of it, but I wanted to 
know whether these bonds were State bonds or national 
bonds? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. They are bonds issued by pri- 
vate corporations and sold to individuals. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Is it not true that if this bill is 
passed these bondholders would be obliged to reduce their 
bonds to the actual value of the property so that the loan 
which the Government makes would only be on the actual 
value of the property as of to-day? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I think the gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct, because section 4 of the bill authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior in administering the provisions of 
the act and in carrying it out to negotiate with the bond- 
holders, many of whom, I know, will be willing to accept a 
great reduction, below par value. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. COLE. The rate of interest is how much? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Three per cent. The Senate bill 
carried no rate of interest at all, but the House Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation put in 3 per cent. 

Mr. COLE, This may be all right, but if we are going 
to do this for these particular landowners, I see no reason 
why the Government of the United States should not refund 
all the farm mortgages at 3 per cent. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. In answer to the gentleman’s 
statement I wish to say there is a distinct difference. The 
individual farmers in drainage districts have to meet the 
same individual obligations that farmers generally over the 
country have to meet. They are all subject to the same 
school, State, and county tax, and farmers in the west end of 
my district where I happen to live are not affected in the 
same way as farmers in the east end of my district, because 
in addition to paying their State and county and school tax 
they must pay the additional burden of their drainage tax 
and of the mortgage indebtedness. For instance, farmers 
in these drainage districts, particularly those I have the 
honor to represent, are now paying from $1 to $3 an acre 
drainage tax. They pay from 50 cents to $1.50 per acre 
school and State and county tax and they are paying 
from $1.25 to $3 per acre on the mortgage indebtedness on 
that land, making the total tax on land in these drainage 
areas all the way from $3 to $7 per acre, which at the 
present time, because of the general decline in prices of 
farm commodities, is an unbearable burden. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 
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Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five minutes additional. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I yield to my good friend and 
able colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman state, before he con- 
cludes, what part of the country other than southeast Mis- 
souri is concerned in regard to this proposed drainage 
legislation? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I shall say that 34 States of our 
Union, a vast majority of our States, and 135 Members of 
this House are so directly and vitally affected by this pro- 
posed legislation that they have petitioned the Rules Com- 
mittee and appeared before the Rules Committee last week 
at its hearing urging them to adopt a rule that will allow us 
to bring this bill on the floor of the House for consideration. 

Mr. HASTINGS and Mr. DICKSTEIN rose. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I may say in addition that the 
reason I have discussed southeast Missouri or our State is be- 
cause I am more familiar with that than I am with other 
regions of our country, although Ohio has more of these 
drainage bonds than any other State. Michigan also has 
them, as well as Iowa, Minnesota, California, and every State 
throughout the Middle West and the far West of our 
country. 

I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I just want to break in to say that I 
am very much interested in this proposed legislation. My 
State of Oklahoma in a measure is similarly situated to 
the district which the gentleman from Missouri so ably 
represents, and I was going to ask the gentleman what is 
the amount that is authorized to be appropriated in this 
bill? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Ninety-five million dollars in the 
present bill, but not more than $19,000,000 a year will be 
appropriated. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman from Missouri think 
that that appropriation would be adequate? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I do not. I think additional 
appropriations would have to be made later on. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I hope they will be made. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman will yield, may I 
inquire if this is down in the neighborhood of Cape 
Girardeau? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. That is right. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman that 
it was Maryland people who went to that section and were 
among the first settlers there and helped to develop that 
country. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I appreciate very much that 
statement. They are mighty good people, and I wish we 
could get more of them. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I yield to the distinguished law- 
yer from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. In differentiating between your case and any 
other debt-ridden community of the country, as I under- 
stand, the difference is that you simply owe one form of 
obligation that the others do not carry. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. That is right, and it is of a pub- 
lic nature rather than a private, individual matter. 

Mr. COX. Just what are its characteristics that give it 
a public nature and entitle it to preferential treatment over 
other sections which have their burdens similar to those of 
the gentleman’s section? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Improvement of public health is 
one of the greatest benefits, and the gentleman from Georgia, 
being a very conspicuous member and a very able member 
of the Committee on Flood Control and having gone up and 
down the Mississippi Valley all the way from New Orleans 
to Cape Girardeau, well realizes that if the Federal Govern- 
ment does not assist these people to hold on to these rich 
lands that have been reclaimed, the Federal Government 
itself will have to go in there and stamp out * 
dysentery, and other diseases. 
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Mr. COX. In order to entitle the gentleman’s district to 
preferential treatment, does not the gentleman think it 
necessary to predicate his case entirely upon the question of 
public health? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Public health and facilitating 
rapid transit of the United States mails and making pos- 
sible transportation of commodities and the communication 
of ideas between peoples adjacent to this drainage area of 
the United States. 

Mr. COX. How would transportation be affected by fail- 
ure to refinance this obligation? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I will say to the gentleman there 
are thousands of miles of paved highways, railroads, tele- 
phone and telegraph wires in my district, and if southeast 
Missouri allows the 2,000,000 acres there to revert to swamp, 
this will mean not only the individual farmers, but all pub- 
lic utilities of that vast region will absolutely be driven from 
that section. 

Mr. COX. One more statement, if the gentleman will 
permit. I did visit this community with the gentleman and 
the improvements which the gentleman has detailed have 
been made and in my judgment it is the most fertile section 
of the entire country, of course, with the exception of 
Georgia. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I have been very much interested 
in the eloquent way in which the gentleman is presenting 
his bill, but it would be interesting to know whether this 
will be in the nature of a gift out of the Federal Treasury 
or a new loan. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Oh, not at all; it is not a gift; 
we are not asking for charity; it is not a dole. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Would this loan go along with the 
existing encumbrance on the property, or would it take it up? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. It would take it up, or the 
Government's loan would be first lien on the property. I 
want to say that indiscriminate and careless giving is not 
only a silly and sentimental philanthropy but is conducive 
to the perpetuation of poverty and indolence. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If this bill passes there will be 
no mortgages created on the property and the actual value 
of the property will be the safest security for the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I think so. 

Mr. LETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LETTS. Is it not true that in many instances the 
State and county taxes are delinquent? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Over 80 per cent in my district. 

Mr. LETTS. What provision have you for the care of that 
situation and relieving the land from the lien for taxes? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I might say that in some States 
the local government has been most generous and consider- 
ate by reducing the assessed valuation on the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has again expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. As I understand this legislation, it is 
predicated on the general-welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. That is right. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And it is only an extension of the present 
reclamation policy of the Government? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. That is partially correct. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Has the Rules Committee indicated what 
their attitude is as to granting a rule for this legislation? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. They have not indicated what 
they will do, but they were very sympathetic and generous in 
the hearings. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman knows there is a strong 
sentiment existing in the House in favor of the legislation. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I have no doubt that the bill 
would pass this House if we can get a rule to consider it. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. IRWIN. Is it not a fact that this applies to 135 or 
150 congressional districts in the United States, perhaps not 
as acute as in the gentleman’s district. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. That is a fact. No single 
cure can be offered for the farmers’ ills, for the causes are 
many and complex. This proposed legislation will not cure 
all of the ills of the farmer, but it will go a long way toward 
helping 5,000,000 of our farm population that are in sore 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. HOPE. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
some of these drainage districts now have outstanding in- 
debtedness which is more than the value of the land itself? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. I do not think I made that 
statement. 

Mr. HOPE. I understood the statement to be made by 
some one. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. There are, perhaps, some dis- 
tricts in that unfortunate condition; but if there are, then 
those districts under the provisions of this bill could not 
receive loans from the Secretary of the Interior. The mat- 
ter is wholly within his discretion. 

Mr. HOPE. Is it contemplated that the Secretary will 
make loans up to the full value of the land? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Oh, no; not at all. He will 
only make safe loans to districts that he can be reasonably 
sure will meet their obligations. 

Mr. HOPE. What is the limit that this bill imposes upon 
the Secretary? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield to me to answer that? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The proposition is this. If I own 
a farm and have a valuation of it in my bond of $75 an 
acre, and the Interior Department thinks that $40 is enough 
for the land, and is willing to make a $40 loan, then it is 
up to the bondholders to accept that. If they do accept it, 
then the farmer can go back on the land and have 40 years 
in which to pay for it. It is a meritorious bill on that 
account. 

Mr. HOPE. Do I understand that the Secretary has au- 
thority under this bill to loan up to the actual value of the 
land? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. It is in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior to determine the actual valuation 
of the property, and he can not loan beyond the actual value. 

Mr. HOPE. It does not seem to me that it would be very 
good security for the Government to loan up to the entire 
value of the land. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. There is a clause in there that 
prevents that. 

Mr. HOPE. Nobody would make a loan of that kind. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Unless something is done to give relief to the 
people of that community, they will have to abandon their 
properties, and they will revert to a wild, desolate state, and 
the expenditures already made will have been wasted. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Absolutely. 

Mr. COX. And it is of taxing value to the State as well. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. It would be a great economic 
loss to the Nation to allow this land to revert to swamp, not 
only to the 230,000 people in my district, but to the 5,000,000 
people in farming areas in these drainage and irrigation dis- 
tricts. They would suffer the loss of all that they have put 
into them and the Federal Government would be robbed of 
one of its greatest sources of revenue. [Applause.] 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bussy]. 
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Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested 
in the subject being discussed, and if the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] will give me his attention, I desire to deal 
with the question that he asked a while ago. There is in this 
proposed legislation no disadvantage whatever to the Gov- 
ernment. A great many drainage districts have been or- 
ganized throughout the country to reclaim lands that are 
very fertile, to drain lands that were breeding places for 
malaria and disease. These drainage districts have been 
going along for 10 or 12 or 15 years, and have largely paid 
up the original debt that they contracted. They have 
driven up to the point now, with only a small portion of 
their debt in many cases, and larger portions in others, 
where they can not go any further. 

What is proposed in this legislation is very much like the 
proposal in a reclamation project in the arid sections in the 
West. It is to let the Secretary of the Interior send a man 
to look over, make survey, and evaluate the project as it is 
laid out. Perhaps the bondholders will hold bonds to four, 
three, or two times the value of this project, according to 
the value placed upon it by the representative of the de- 
partment. What is to be done? The representative of the 
Department of the Interior will say that all the Government 
can see in the project is such and such an amount, and 
that if the bondholders will agree to settle their bonds on 
that basis, which is the real value of the district, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior can arrange and make an adjustment 
for the district with the bondholders. Then whatever obliga- 
tion is incurred by the Government for the district is secured 
by the district, and it obligates itself and all of the property 
in it to meet the obligation incurred by the Government on 
its behalf. Then it also agrees to pay 3 per cent for the 
money that is loaned. In other words, it is taking a lot of 
insolvent situations that are reverting back to their original 
state and adjust them for the bondholders and the districts 
for the people where they can not adjust them for them- 
selves. It is making a national asset. There is no use in 
going out and conquering other countries in order to obtain 
lands when we should conquer the lands within our own 
confines. If we will use common sense and do it, we will 
add greatly to our national wealth, save many farm homes 
from destruction, and render an efficient service in many 
ways without a dollar’s loss. 

Some years ago I began studying the reclamation situa- 
tion in the West. I thought the Govenment was being im- 
posed on. I thought the money of the taxpayers was being 
wasted; but the more I studied those reclamation projects, 
the more I became convinced that the people went out there 
and took waste lands that were worth nothing as national 
assets, and converted them into splendid farming lands. 
Cities were built upon them, and I venture to say they have 
paid more income taxes into the National Treasury than 
the Treasury has put into the revolving fund with which 
to reclaim those arid stretches of land. [Applause.] That 
is the situation with reference to these drainage projects. 
They will pay more income tax when we have put them back 
on their feet than we will ever be called on to advance to 
reclaim them from their present condition. The reclama- 
tion fund started out with about $150,000,000, and it has 
grown with the interest collected until it is about 
$200,000,000, and it is still growing. It is not a waste of 
funds for the Government to assist to reclaim lands; it is 
not a waste of effort; it is not a dole, but it is using common 
sense on the part of our National Government to take care 
of and make usable national assets, and to help people do 
a thing they can not do by themselves. I do not want any- 
one to think that the Government is likely to lose money by 
helping to adjust the business of the reclamation of drainage 
districts and to reclaim the lands that make our Govern- 
ment and country great and wealthy as it is. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP]. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, I regret 
I do not see the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] in 
the Chamber, 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order of no 
quorum. 

Mr. CRISP. I hope my colleague will not do that. 

Mr. COX. Very well. I withdraw the point of order, 
with the permission of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. CRISP. I have sent word to the office of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SNELL] that I was about to address 
the House. 

Gentlemen, I shall conduct this discussion in the utmost 
good humor. I do it because I think it is the proper way to 
discuss a matter of rules, and for the further reason that I 
am not making any fight for a change of the rules for 
partisan purposes, but am making it in what I conceive to 
be for the interest of the entire membership of the House. 
[Applause.] I am certain in my own mind some of my col- 
leagues on this side may not agree with all of the changes I 
propose. I am equally certain there are a number of gentle- 
men on the other side who will whole-heartedly favor them, 
and I am convinced that a majority of the membership of 
the next House, irrespective of political affiliations, will 
favor them, and that, in substance, they will be adopted as 
the rules of the Seventy-second Congress. [Applause.] 

I do not blame the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
at all for replying to my address. When I made it I invited 
reply. I was prepared then, as I am prepared now, to defend 
every position I took, anywhere, and at all times. I will be 
perfectly content and happy if the distinguished Speaker 
and majority leader will see fit to reply. If they do so, I can 
have no doubt whatever that the speech I delivered over the 
radio is having effect on the country and that the gentlemen 
are hearing from it, and that is what induces them to reply. 
[Applause.] 

Now, the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] very 
correctly stated that the rules of this House are not the 
product of any one mind or the product of any decade 
or any number of Congresses, but they are the evolution 
from rules adopted 150 years ago when this country became 
organized under the Constitution. 

From time to time rules have been changed and modified, 
and each change has been in favor of liberalizing the rules 
of the House to give greater power to each of the Members 
of the House. Gentlemen, the world does not stand still. 
All animal life and all vegetable life must go forward or die 
and wither away. The distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL] does not seem to realize that principle, 
but he desires to operate under the old order of things. 

May I say that when man was in a primitive state, the 
ruler had the right to chop off a man’s head, but as man 
progressed in intelligence and civilization, he would not 
submit to it, and from early man all through the different 
ages, men have demanded and received more liberties and 
more equality, and the evolution of the rules of the House is 
but carrying out that principle. : 

The Constitution has been amended in many ways, and 
each amendment, practically, is to protect the rights of 
individuals. 

Now, as a son, I am going to crave your indulgence if I 
make a few personal observations. It is not pleasing to me 
to have to do this, but I am sure under the existing circum- 
stances of the debate that I participate in on the floor of 
this House relative to changes of the rules, I am justified in 
what I am going to say. Every time I discuss the rules some 
one gets up and says, “ Those were the rules that governed 
the House when your father had the honor to preside over 
its deliberations.” 

That statement is not true. Many of the rules of the 
present House are entirely different from the rules when my 
father was Speaker. The Unanimous Consent Calendar, 
Calendar Wednesday, and many other things have been 
added, but I freely admit, gentlemen, that the rules to-day 
are more liberal than they were during the days when my 
father was Speaker. At that time the Speaker appointed 
committees, was chairman of the Rules Committee, and had 
a complete veto power on all legislation. My father lived 
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in his day and generation and he measured up to the very 
highest standards of that time [applause], and was an 
ornament to it. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to finish this personal reference 
and then I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

I am sincerely of the opinion that my father was the 
greatest Speaker, the fairest Speaker, and the ablest Speaker 
this House has ever had. [Applause.] There is one dis- 
tinguished gentleman in this House, Mr. Cooper of Wis- 
consin, who served under him, and I have heard him say to 
me many times since I have been here that very thing. 

He was lovable, magnetic, never lost a friend, and was 
impartial in the discharge of his duties. I have an adora- 
tion for him. Never did a boy love his father more than I 
did mine; but if my father lived to-day he would keep up 
with the spirit of the times, and he would favor liberalization 
of the rules of this House, for he always believed in a square 
deal and that the masses of the people had a right to be 
protected. [Applause.] 

Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman did not mean to infer that 
the gentleman from New York made any disparaging re- 
marks about his father, did he? 

Mr. CRISP. I did not. 

Mr. SNELL. I certainly did not, and I would apologize 
if I had. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman did not. The gentleman is 
familiar with what took place on the floor of the House, and 
every time I discuss the rules some one brings that up; and 
a gentleman, a newspaper writer, George Rothwell Brown, 
continues to write about it. He is either grossly ignorant or 
willfully misrepresents the facts; and I do not think he is 
ignorant. 

Now, gentlemen, the first change of the rules that I pro- 
pose deals with the meeting of committees. I am not going 
to take up very much time to consider that, for surely every 
Member of the House believes that a majority of any of the 
committees of the House should have a right to convene 
whenever they see fit to do so. 

The gentleman from New York says they can do that now, 
provided, when the committee assembles, it makes provision 
for the committee to assemble at the request of a majority 
of its members. That is true, but they do not do it. 

The committees of the House are but the agents of the 
House. The House is the principal. The House delegates 
certain authority to the committees and surely the principal 
has the right to make rules for its agents to act under. 
Under the general parliamentary practice of this House the 
rules of the House are the rules of the committees, and under 
the rules of the House a motion to recess is not a privileged 
motion. Therefore, if a committee met and a member at- 
tempted to make a motion to recess until the next day, it 
would not be in order. The proposal I suggest simply per- 
mits a majority of the members of a committee to meet 
whenever they see fit and it makes in order a motion to 
recess, so that the committees may function from day to day 
if they elect to do so. I can not, to save my life, see how 
anyone can object to that provision of the rules. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman from Georgia take 
issue with the statement made by the gentleman from New 
York that under the present rules of the House the commit- 
tees may do that? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not, and I so stated. I am going to be 
perfectly frank with the House, and I always am. I have 
never made a statement on the floor of this House in argu- 
ing a point of order to the Chair unless I sincerely believed 
in it and I have given the reasons why I believed in it. 

The gentleman from New York, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, says—and I quote from his 
speech, page 3700 of the RECORD: 

Never, by one single paragraph in that manual, not by a single 
sentence or a single word, as far as I know, has this House ever 
given the Rules Committee any substantive power to control 
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legislation. It has not given the Rules Committee any substan- 
tive power to defeat legislation. 

I respectfully take issue with the distinguished gentleman, 
the chairman of the Rules Committee. The jurisdiction of 
the Rules Committee is defined in Rule XI, section 35. 

All proposed action touching the rules, joint rules, and order 
of business shall be referred to the Rules Committee. 

Paragraph 725 of the same rule provides: 

It shall always be in order to call Í 
from the Committee on Rules. N 

Paragraph 725 (a) of the same rule provides that: 

The Committee on Rules shall present to the House reports 
concerning rules, joint rules, and order of business. 


Faerie: hundred and twenty-six of the same rule provides 

No commit ex 
VVV 

If that does not confer absolute power upon the Rules 
Committee to report to this House what nonprivileged bills 
shall be considered, I am so obtuse I can not read the Eng- 
lish language. I will demonstrate later how the Rules Com- 
mittee does function; how the Rules Committee does say 
what nonprivileged bills shall be considered and what bills 
shall be considered provided a majority of the House votes 
to adopt a special rule they report. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr, MICHENER. The gentleman in his last statement 
answered the question I was going to ask; that is, that the 
Rules Committee may, under the rules, map out the pro- 
gram, but that program must be reported to the House, and 
that program can not even get started unless a majority of 
those present and voting wants it started. 

Mr. CRISP. My objection to the Rules Committee and 
the vice of the system, as I see it, is not on the rules they 
report, for when they report them it takes a majority of 
the House to adopt them; but the vice, as I see it, the gag 
rule, as I see it, is when the Committee on Rules pigeonholes 
in that committee and lets sleep in the dark chambers of 
the committee room a resolution providing for the consid- 
eration of a bill and will not bring it out to the floor and 
let a majority of the House have an opportunity to act. 

I will leave my memorandum as to the order in which I 
was going to discuss this matter and say that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL] said in his speech that the 
Committee on Rules had reported 40 rules during the three 
sessions of this Congress; that 22 bills had been considered 
under special rules, and that he had some other rules which, 
for one reason or another, he had not called up. Gentle- 
men, that leaves 149 rules pending before that committee 
asking for the consideration of bills, and the vice is that 
they are gagging the House, smothering those resolutions in 
the Committee on Rules, and will not give a majority of the 
House the opportunity of voting as to whether or not they 
desire to consider them. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not want any wrong impression left in 
the minds of the Members of the House. Every rule that 
the Rules Committee has ever reported has been called up 
unless there was some reason for not calling it up, like a bill 
having been passed by unanimous consent, or for some 
reason we had to take the rule back in order to change it or 
bring out another rule to take care of the particular situa- 
tion. The statement made by the gentleman from Georgia 
as to the other resolutions remaining in the committee is 
correct, but let me say that there is not a committee in this 
House which reports one-fourth of the resolutions or bills 
referred to it, and in addition let me say that the Rules 
Committee has before it 50 or 60 resolutions asking for 
investigations. Is the gentleman in favor of bringing every 
one of them before the House? 

Mr. CRISP. I am, if 100 Members of the House are inter- 
ested in them. I am not in favor of bringing everyone 
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here that 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 Members may desire, for the whole 
burden of my speech on this subject has been that I do not 
want chaos, I want orderly procedure in the House. I do 
not want any rule that will permit a mere handful of men to 
filibuster and interfere with the procedure of the House, but 
where there is a public matter of sufficient importance that 
100 Members of this House desire the House to pass upon it, 
they should have the privilege of doing so, and if there are 
100 Members interested in any resolution pending before the 
Rules Committee asking for a special order they are entitled 
to it. 

It has developed in debate here on this 100 to-day that 
there is a bill or resolution pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee asking that the House be given an opportunity to 
consider a bill dealing with drainage bonds. It was stated 
that 135 Members have signed a petition asking the Rules 
Committee to report this rule. I do not know the merits 
of this legislation. I do not know whether or not I would 
support it if it came upon the floor of the House, but I do 
say that it is the duty of the Rules Committee to give these 
gentlemen an opportunity to have the bill considered. I do 
not know what the Rules Committee will do. They may give 
them a rule, but I say to these 135 Members, whether the 
Rules Committee gives you a rule or not, if you had the dis- 
charge rule that I am going to propose you would certainly 
get an opportunity to make the House vote on the question. 

Mr. SNELL. May I say to the gentleman that we have 
heard them now for three days? 

Mr. CRISP. I am making a perfectly fair statement. I 
said I did not know what you were going to do and I quoted 
what was said here. I do not make anything here but fair 
statements. [Applause.] 

Now, the gentleman says that the Rules Committee has no 
control over legislation. Let me call your attention to an 
occurrence that happened on the floor of this House in 1922. 
I have the volume here and I will quote from it. Mr. Camp- 
bell, of Kansas, was chairman of the Rules Committee. A 
debate was had on the floor of the House as to a rule pend- 
ing before that committee and Mr. Moore of Virginia said: 

In April I introduced a resolution which was sent to the ceme- 
tery which is operated by the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Camp- 


bell, the chairman of the Rules Committee, a cemetery where all 
Democratic measures are interred. 


Some Member said, A morgue.” Mr. Campbell said: 


The Committee on Rules takes into account the bills that the 
steering committee has shifted into a place for privileged con- 
sideration. Then the Committee on Rules provides machinery to 
consider them. 


Mr. Campbell, in that debate, also said: 


Facetious comment has frequently been made about the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules who carries in his hip pocket or 
his coat pocket rules. If the work of the Committee on Rules con- 
tinues to grow as it has been growing in the past seven or eight 
years, they will have to have a calendar for the Committee on 
Rules instead of a place in the pocket of the chairman for rules 
that are reported. I have in my pocket now other rules reported 
by that committee which I have not presented to the House. 

The gentleman from New York said in his speech that 
some of the rules his committee had reported had not been 
called up. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman misinterprets me there. I 
gave the gentleman the reason a few moments ago why 
they were not called up. 

Mr. CRISP. I will quote the gentleman verbatim. 

Mr. SNELL, I said that for various reasons they were not 
called up. The gentleman from New York has never carried 
a committee rule in his pocket and I challenge any man to 
state once when he ever did. 

Mr. CRISP. I do not know what the gentleman carries 
in his pocket. I do not have access to his pocket. {Laughter 
and applause.] I just quoted what the gentleman said on 
the floor of the House here. I will now quote him verbatim: 


Up to December 1, 1930, there were 927 measures passed in this 
House. There were 40 special rules granted, and several of*them 
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were for investigations that have not been considered, and some 
for one reason or another were not presented. Only 22 pieces of 
legislation in the first two sessions of the Seventy-first Congress 
were ever considered under special rules. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. I have just explained to the gentleman the 
reason two or three of them were not presented. As a mat- 
ter of fact, every rule that is presented by the Rules Com- 
mittee goes on the calendar, and the gentleman can very 
well find out whether the gentleman from New York has 
ever pocketed any rules or not; and earlier in the gentle- 
man’s statement he said he was going to talk about present- 
day conditions and not archaic conditions of the past. Now 
the gentleman is going back to something the gentleman 
from Kansas, Mr. Campbell, did. The gentleman from New 
York, the present chairman of the Rules Committee, has 
never carried a rule in his pocket. 

Mr. CRISP. Gentlemen, there is an old saying, “ The hit 
bird flutters.” 

Mr. SNELL. No; he does not flutter in this case. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman from New York is fluttering. 

Mr. SNELL. I deny the statement the gentleman has 
made, and I would like to have him recall a specific instance 
where I have ever done that. 

8 ma CRISP. I told the gentleman I did not know what 
e did. 

Mr. SNELL. Then do not make the charge here unless 
you know. 

Mr. CRISP. Well, I will quote what the gentleman said 
on the floor of the House here or anywhere else. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman makes a charge, he should 
substantiate it, and that is what I am asking the gentle- 
man to do. 

Mr. CRISP. I have told the gentleman that I do not know 
what he has in his pocket. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman can not substantiate the 
charge, and he knows it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of 
order. The gentleman from New York is interrupting with- 
out permission. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, the gentleman yielded to me. 

Mr. CRISP. I yielded to the gentleman, and I am in per- 
fect good humor about this. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the Rules Committee 
does not need permission, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CRISP. I am in perfect good humor, and I am de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman from New York; per- 
fectly so. 

Now, let me tell you what the gentleman from New York 
said further in that speech, and I am quoting from page 
3700; 

It is the duty of the Rules Committee, as I understand it, to 
act, as far as possible, for the protection of the administration and 
the administration program of legislation. 

The gentleman from New York evidently thinks the Rules 
Committee should have the power to censor what bills the 
House shall consider. 

In his speech the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
compares the House of Representatives to a private corpora- 
tion, intimating that the members of -the Rules Committee 
are the directors and the other members the stockholders. 
The whole burden of that part of his speech was to the 
effect that the directors controlled the affairs and the stock- 
holders’ province was to submit and, at the end of the year, 
if they did not like the management of the directors, they 
might elect new ones. I can not subscribe to any such fal- 
lacy. The House of Representatives should not be likened 
to a private corporation or a civic organization, but it is one 
of the two coordinate bodies provided for by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to represent the people of the 
Nation in legislative matters. Each Congressman represents 
a constituency, and each is entitled to as much consideration 
in that body as another. I must confess, it seems to me the 
Rules Committee acts on the theory intimated by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York. 
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The gentleman from New York does protect the adminis- 
tration. Seventy-five per cent of this House might be in- 
terested in considering some nonprivileged bill of great pub- 
lic import, but if the administration does not desire it, if 
the leaders of the House do not desire it considered, they 
sit on the lid and will not let the resolution come out of 
the Rules Committee to consider it. y 

Now, our fathers in organizing this Government provided 
three coordinate branches—the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial. The executive branch has nothing to do 
with what bills this Congress considers. [Applause.] It is 
none of their function; it is none of their business. 

The President has the right to recommend to Congress 
such legislation as he sees fit, but it is the imperative duty, 
the power, and the right of the House to consider any legis- 
lation it sees fit. If it passes, when it reaches the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue, if it does not meet with the 
approval of the President it is his duty and right to veto it. 
When he vetoes it, it comes back to Congress. It is a privi- 
leged motion. Then the representatives of the people and 
the Senate have the right to vote to overrule it, and if it 
gets two-thirds to vote for it, it becomes a law. 

But under the present system, if the leaders of the House 
do not desire a bill to be considered, they sit on the lid; 
they do not let it come out; they exercise a more autocratic 
veto power than any President of the United States exer- 
cises. 

Now, does the Committee on Rules refuse to report out 
resolutions? I have called your attention to the number 
they have had and the number they have reported out and 
the number they have not reported out. 

Gentlemen, you do not have to take my word for the fact 
that the Rules Committee has exercised almost complete 
control as to which nonprivileged bills of the House of pub- 
lic import are considered and which are not considered. 
You have seen it operating, you have seen the machinery, 
the roller, and you know it as well as I do. I repeat that 
I have no fault to find with the Rules Committee when it 
reports out for consideration a special order whether it is 
a hog-tying rule or not, because it can not be adopted unless 
a majority of the House agrees to it. 

My fight is to put it in the power of a majority of the 
House to consider a measure, irrespective of the fact that 
the leaders or the administration do not want it considered. 

‘I criticize them only when they refuse to take a bill up 
in the committee room and will not give the House an oppor- 
tunity to consider it. 

Now, the distinguished chairman of the Rules Committee 
said that the discharge rule is the most important rule that 
I am going to propose. Unquestionably it is, and the gentle- 
man from New York makes an earnest appeal to let his 
committee stand out above all others and not to let the 
vicious rule apply to this sacred Committee on Rules. 

Let me quote. He says: 

I am sure the common sense of this House will not allow you 
to use this new discharge rule against the Rules Committee and 
thereby destroy the very purpose for which the House itself 
created the Rules Committee, namely, to enable it to function 
as it wanted to at all times. 

I think that language was a slip on the gentleman’s part, 
although it speaks the truth. I think the gentleman had in 
mind that the Rules Committee should be allowed to func- 
tion as it wanted to function at all times. That is what they 
think. Probably the gentleman meant in his argument that 
the House could function as it wanted to at all times. How- 
ever, he did say let the Rules Committee do as it wanted to. 
That is what they do now under the rules. 

The language is capable of two constructions, and the 
gentleman probably meant to say that the House could do 
what the House wanted to. As a matter of fact, the House 
can not do it under the present rules. 

The gentleman referred to the discharge rule under the 
Democratic control and said that there was a joker in it— 
that you could only call up a bill after you had called through 
the Unanimous-Consent Calendar and Suspensions. That 
was true, and the Republicans in the Sixty-sixth and Sixty- 
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seventh Congresses had that rule word for word, and I was 
the one, if I may be permitted to say so, who discovered the 
joker. I proposed 

. RAMSETER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. CRISP. Let me finish this. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I wanted to 

Mr. CRISP. I decline to yield, if the gentleman will not 
desist when I courteously ask him to wait. After the occur- 
rence on the floor of the House with Mr. Campbell the rules 
dealing with the Committee on Rules were amended to 
provide that when the Rules Committee authorized the 
report of a special rule, if it was not called up within three 
days, it should go on the calendar, and then if the chairman 
did not call it up within nine days the Committee on Rules 
could direct some other Member to call it up—another evo- 
lution, trying to get away from autocratic procedure on the 
part of a few in control. In the next Congress I pro- 
Posed a discharge rule, and it was adopted with two 
changes. The rule that I proposed provided that 100 Mem- 
bers could initiate the proceeding, but in drafting the rule 
I did not confine it to public bills. The House adopted that 
rule, changing the “100” to “ 150,” and made it applicable 
to public bills, and if you will notice that rule, I provided 
that the motion should be in order immediately after the 
approval of the Journal, and I stood two days on this floor 
and debated it and showed why the change was made, that 
it was to prevent the very situation that the gentleman from 
New York pointed out, that if you had to wait until you had 
called all the committees it would not operate. Who killed 
Cock Robin? I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Oh, no; I follow the gentleman, and I 
shall yield to him. 

Mr. CRISP. I yielded to the gentleman, and I asked him 
courteously to wait until I finished that statement. I 
Said I would yield afterwards. If the gentleman does not 
care to interrogate me, it is immaterial to me. I am per- 
fectly good humored, and I made up my mind when I took 
this floor that I was not going to get ruffled. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I hope the gentleman will not get 
ruffied by the question that I ask him. The gentleman states 
he wants to be fair, and I think he does want to be fair, 
but outward appearances do not always indicate that. 

The gentleman was the parliamentary clerk here from 
1911 to 1913. He was a Member of the House from 1913 
to 1918, and during those eight years the Democrats were 
in complete control. Would it not be fair or fairer at least 
to state or let the country know that during all of the 
time the Democrats were in power the gentleman never did 
suggest anything here that would liberalize the discharge 
rule, which everybody concedes was ineffective? ; 

Mr. CRISP. I think the gentleman has asked the ques- 
tion, and he should let me answer it now. I do not want to 
be discourteous, but if you will give me unlimited time, I 
am willing to stand here until I drop on this floor to answer 
every question anyone will propound. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not want to go as far as that. 
I quit. 

Mr. CRISP. I will answer the gentleman. I did not make 
any suggestions of any change in any of the rules dur- 
ing the Democratic administration. I was a new Member, 
and I have never, if I may be permitted to say it, tried to 
push myself forward, but I do say to the gentleman that 
as far as any law, any code of rules that are adopted, is 
concerned, how they work depends upon the men who 
handle them and execute them; and under the Democratic 
régime we did not have this procedure that we have now. 
There was not a complaint of the rules then as the com- 
plaint has been since, and the complaint of the present 
procedure is not confined to the Democratic side of the 
House, but it is largely on the Republican side also—so 
much so, gentlemen, that while you have a paper majority 
of two for the organization of the next House, you know 
that unless these rules are liberalized you will not be able 
to get all of the independent, freethinking men on the 
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Republican side to vote with you, and you will not organize 
the House unless the rules are liberalized, and you know it. 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand the procedure in the House, 
and the organization of the House, the first thing to do is 
to organize and elect your officers, and then comes the 
adoption of the rules. That is an entirely different propo- 
sition. A man could very well vote for whoever he wished 
to for Speaker and still vote against the rules or for the 
rules. Why does that necessarily depend upon the election 
of the Speaker or the other officers of the House? 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman states the situation cor- 
rectly, but a number of men on the gentleman’s side of the 
House are not so gullible or simple as to vote for the Re- 
publican nominee for Speaker unless they have assurance 
that these rules are to be changed, and the gentleman 
knows it. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Has the gentleman’s prospective leader, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], promised these pro- 
posed changes that the gentleman is talking about at the 
present time? 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman from Texas is 21, and I shall 
let him speak for himself. I say this to the gentleman: 
When I prepared and introduced this discharge rule, Mr. 
Garner did not know anything in the, world about it; he 
had never seen it and I had never discussed it with a single 
Member of the House. No one knew what I was going to 
do. I introduced it, and I am doing so on my own respon- 
sibility as a Member, trying to liberalize the rules of the 
House. What the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] 
has said to others I know not, but it is my judgment that 
Mr. Garner will support this change. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield, for 
information? 

Mr. CRISP. Certainly. 

Mr. SLOAN. In the discharge of these committees of 
various bills, is there a limit placed as to the number of 
discharges as to which each man may sign his name or 
may not, and might not the minority congest the calendar 
much more than it has been congested under the rules of 
the present and preceding régimes? 

Mr. CRISP. I will answer the gentleman. It could un- 
questionably congest the discharge calendar more than it 
has under the present discharge rule, for there is not a single 
one on it and not a single one can get on it under these 
rules, but I do not believe the House of Representatives 
would be so silly as to pile up the calendar with motions to 
discharge for the purpose of filibuster or delay; but even 
admitting they would be so silly, that only can apply 2 
days in the month, and in a long session of Congress there 
would not be more than 10 or 12 days when the rule would 
apply, and before the rule can apply the bill must be in 
committee 30 days, and only once can the rule be applied to 
any particular bill. When there has been one motion to 
discharge and that has been disposed of either by adoption 
or rejection by the House, another motion can not be filed 
against that bill. 

I think I have answered the gentleman frankly. 

Mr. SLOAN. Not from my viewpoint; but the point was 
the congestion of the other 

Mr. CRISP. Well, I may say to my friend that I think 
I answered him frankly and candidly. 

Mr. SLOAN, The gentleman did not understand my ques- 
tion. The congestion I referred to was not the congestion of 
the discharge calendar but the congestion of the various 
other calendars which we have in the House, which, in a 
way, control and give precedence to legislation. 

Mr. CRISP. The other calendars are unquestionably con- 
gested, and many of them, in the natural order of events, 
can not be considered. Many bills will be reported from 
committees and die because they can not be reached. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has expired. 
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Mr. CRISP. I dislike to trespass on the time of the House, 
but I have yielded to so many questions and I have not really’ 
answered some of them. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Crisp] 15 additional minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. Now, gentlemen, please do not interrupt me. 
I have yielded, but I think I should have a chance now to 
conclude. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will be glad to yield whatever addi- 
tional time is required to answer the question which I wish te 
ask the gentleman. 

Mr. CRISP. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I understood the gentleman’s state- 
ment correctly, it is the gentleman’s opinion that under the 
present discharge rule it is practically impossible to get a 
bill before the House? 

Mr. CRISP. Absolutely; a nonprivileged bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under that statement, am I correct in 
drawing the conclusion that the procedure suggested by 
some Members of the House of securing the discharge of the 
Committee on Ways and Means on the so-called Patman bill 
to pay cash on the bonus was a futile undertaking? 

Mr. CRISP. It was futile for two reasons: Under the 
Tule you could not get 218 Members to sign it, but if you 
got that, then you had to have 218 votes by tellers. The 
Tule says you can not call the roll, but you have to have 218 
pass through tellers; and when that was done, the commit- 
tee was directed in 15 days to report the bill and it was to 
go on the calendar. It is a nonprivileged bill, and if it was 
reported favorably by the committee or reported under that 
rule and went on the calendar, it is nonprivileged, and 80 
per cent of the Members of this House—and I repeat that 
statement—80 per cent of the Members of this House de- 
siring to get it considered could not do so without a revolu- 
tion, by overturning the rules, unless the Rules Committee 
brought in a rule for its consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, as I say, the proceedings with ref- 
erence to the Patman bill were futile? 

Mr. CRISP. Well, I think it was to show their earnest 
desire, but if you had the rule I propose it would not have 
been futile. One hundred and eighteen Members would 
sign that. If you had the rule I propose, I would have had 
a little special-order rule before the Rules Committee, a spe- 
cial order for the consideration of that bill, and when 100 
Members signed that discharge rule I would have applied 
it against the Rules Committee and if a majority of the 
House, a quorum present, voted in the affirmative, that com- 
mittee would have been discharged and we would have 
adopted the rule and the House would have proceeded to 
consider the adjusted-service certificates under the terms of 
the rule, just as much as if the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SNELL] had brought in here a favorable report for con- 
sideration of the bill under the rule. 

The gentleman from New York says, “ Oh, there are cer- 
tain privileged bills that can come up.” Yes. Appropria- 
tions. Who in the world ever disputed that appropriation 
bills could come up? If they do not come up and are not 
passed, we would have an extra session of Congress, which I 
hope will not be the case. Then the gentleman says, The 
Ways and Means Committee.” Later on he said, “ You can 
not pass a tariff bill through the House without a rule; 
you have to have a rule.” Therefore he destroys and nega- 
tives his own proposition that a tariff bill can be considered 
without a rule from the Rules Committee. 

Then he says, Other committees.” Yes. The Committee 
on the Territories is privileged to report a bill admitting a 
new State. This has not been done since the great State of 
Oklahoma came into the Union. There will not be another 
Territory admitted to statehood in years to come. 

Is not this a great privilege conferred upon our member- 
ship? The gentleman says the Printing Committee can 
report a resolution providing for printing a document that 
does not cost more than $500. A great gift to the House of 
Representatives! y 

The chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Bills can 
quietly slip in the door and leave upon the Speaker’s desk, 
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the enrolled bills that have been passed. Oh, gentlemen, we 
should be grateful for this consideration. 

Gentlemen, the bills in which the country is interested 
are nonprivileged bills. Bills that come from the following 
committees are not privileged: Judiciary, Immigration, Bank- 
ing and Currency, Agriculture, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Merchant Marine, Flood Control, Foreign Affairs, 
Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Education, Labor, Civil Service, Claims, and others. Those 
are the committees in which the country is interested. But, 
says the gentleman from New York, “ You have Calendar 
Wednesday.” Yes. In the three sessions of this Congress 
only 18 of the 44 committees have had the call. The gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jounson], on the floor of the 
House the other day, said the Committee on Immigration 
had not been called since 1922—nine years. I checked that 
up and it seems to be correct. So, to consider them on 
Calendar Wednesday, “Abandon hope all ye who hope to 
enter here.“ I quote Mr. Joxnnson literally: 

Mr. Jonxsox. There is no way, however, to get them up on 
the floor except by a rule, by suspension of the rules, or by unani- 
mous consent. It so happens that the last Calendar Wednesday 
of this Committee on tion and Naturalization occurred 
on Feny 5, 1922. Think of it—nine years ago! The committee 
has 


by rule occasionally in that long period 


covering more than four Congresses. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


January 20, 1931, p. 2693.) 

I am going to propose an amendment to the Calendar 
Wednesday rule so that each committee will be limited to 
one day. That may relieve the situation some and permit 
‘more committees to be called. 

The gentleman from New York overlooked one way that 
the House might consider a bill without the approval of 
the Rules Committee. I will remind him of it. Suspension 
of the rules on certain days, but the Speaker is absolute 
boss as to that. There is no provision in the rules making 
him recognize anybody. He has the privilege of doing it 
if he wants to, but he does not have to do it. 

Now, gentlemen, the whole purpose of the rules I have 
prepared is not to deal with a committee that is function- 
ing, not to deal with a committee that is having hearings on 
bills referred to it, but with a willful committee; one that 
attempts to strangle in the dark a public bill; one that 
your constituents and mine are interested in. That is fre- 
quently done. They smother them there to keep the House 
from voting on them and to keep Members from going on 
record as to how they stand. I will quote what I said in my 
radio address on this subject. I said committees can kill 
bills in committee—page 3205— 

Under our present code of rules any public bill in which the 
people are vitally interested can be smothered in a committee 
and thus killed, and it is most frequently done, and by the same 
means the membership of the House may be prevented from 
going on record as to how they stand on the measure. This 
system of gag rule plays directly into the hands of the special 
interests and is a favorite method used in preventing legislation 
opposed by them. I believe that a man or woman elected to the 
high office of Congressman should have the courage to vote on any 
public legislation pending in Co „ and to let his constituents, 
who have a voice on the legislation only through their Repre- 
sentative, know how he stands upon it. 

The gentleman from New York admits the criticism. I 
quote from his speech: 

It is very difficult for a man constituted as I am to take the 
pounding that the chairman of the Rules Committee receives on 
the floor of the House, when I know the Member is demagog- 

. I know it because time and time again he has come to me 
after he has made a statement and said, “Do not pay any 
attention to it. I did not mean it, but I was forced into this for 
political reasons, but for God's sake, you stand up and do what 
is right.” 

He admits the charge. He says that when the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee did not do what they 
should have done, smother that Capper-Kelly bill in the 
committee, they passed the buck to him, but he was not 
going to stand for it, so he brought in a rule. I am glad he 
did. I have been writing my folks for two years that I 
would not support it and I was delighted to have the privi- 
lege of voting against it. But the gentleman admits my 
case. 
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Gentlemen, what I am seeking to do is to correct that; 
to fix the rules so that if 100 Members desire to put the 
House on record as to an important nonprivileged public 
bill they will have the right to do so. Your constituents 
and my constituents have the right to know how we stand, 
and the only way they have a vote in this Congress is 
through you as their duly elected Representatives. They 
have the right to know; yet under present conditions they 
can not find out unless you voluntarily tell them. The dis- 
charge rule I propose is to deal with that situation. Muscle 
Shoals is tied up in conference and we can not do any- 
thing about it. Eighty per cent—and I repeat it—of the 
Members of this House may desire to act, but unless the 
Rules Committee brings in a rule dealing with it they can 
not do it, unless they override the rules of the House. The 
Same would be true of an amendment to the Volstead Act 
and the submission of the question of the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment, dealing with prohibition. Neither 
is privileged and you can not do it, but if the rule I propose 
is adopted, 100 Members on two days a month can inau- 
gurate and initiate the procedure, where upon the request 
of 100 Members the House will be forced to vote as to 
whether or not it will take up a bill. Oh, no; the 100 Mem- 
bers do not discharge the committee, the 100 Members 
simply inaugurate and initiate the machinery whereby on 
two days in each month the majority of the House will have 
the privilege of voting as to whether a majority of the 
House desires to discharge a committee, and, if a majority 
desires to do so, it is discharged. If they do not, then the 
committee is not discharged. This rule will not clog or 
interfere with business or tie up legislation. It will not be 
legislation by petition, because such a motion can not be 
made until a committee has had an opportunity to consider 
a bill for 30 days. 

I do not believe this House would at any time do the 
foolish thing but that when 100 Members desired to take 
up a bill there would be some good reason for it, and that 
the Members of the House would only act when it was 
necessary. f 

I will not have the time to answer the gentleman with 
regard to the tariff bill. He referred to the fact that they 
had a conference about the tariff bill, but I remind him 
that was not the first conference they had on it. They had 
one long before they reported the first rule in connection 
with the bill. They did not bring in a rule at once when 
the bill was reported by the Ways and Means Committee 
but allowed us to debate it day after day while certain Re- 
publicans appeared before these 15 Republican Members 
who prepared the original bill to see if they could be molli- 
fied or pacified in their opposition to the bill if they were 
permitted to offer some amendments and have them adopted. 
Then when they got enough satisfied to adopt the rule, in 
came the steam roller, and she rolled. They adopted the 
rule and they passed the bill. The gentleman said there 
were 1,250 amendments placed on the bill by thė Senate and 
that it would have been impossible to permit the House to 
act on all of them. He said they had a conference. Oh, 
yes; they had a conference and they had a conference for 
the same reason. They could not have a rule adopted unless 
certain Members were given a chance to vote on the tariff on 
cement, sugar, lumber, the flexible provision, and the deben- 
ture. So they had a conference and they agreed to give 
them separate votes on those propositions and then in came 
the rule and it was adopted. ö 

Now, much complaint is made concerning the Private 
Calendar. If we followed the rules of the House, every 
Friday the House would resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House for the consideration of the Private 
Calendar. I have not seen that rule applied but once since 
I have been back here. In the old days it was used, but, of 
course, at times they were not able to pass as many bills 
on one Friday as under the present system, because they 
might get one that was contested and that slowed up things. 
But that is the rule of the House and it gives everyone a fair 
and square chance on his bill when it is reached on the 
calendar. : 
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However, if you are not going to apply that rule it seems 
to me it would be in the interest of the membership of the 
House to have a rule adopted which would provide for the 
consideration of private bills by unanimous consent, and 
providing that there shall be three objections to the present 
consideration of the bill, just as we now have it with refer- 
ence to the Consent Calendar the second time a bill is 
called up. 

Now, gentlemen, I have trespassed upon your time much 
longer than I anticipated, but I am sure you will admit that 
the questions asked me have required considerable time. I 
am in perfectly good humor; I am perfectly sincere; I am 
making this fight, not for the Democratic side but for the 
entire membership of the House, to make it again a repre- 
sentative body and to give a majority, irrespective of politics, 
on two days of the month an opportunity to place the House 
on record. 

The gentleman from New York sees the handwriting on the 
wall. His speech was the last appeal, the dying appeal, of 
the old guard for you to rally around him and to retain his 
power; but the call will go unanswered, for I have not any 
doubt but that the Seventy-second Congress will liberalize 
the rules. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield so that I 
may obtain some information? 

Mr. CRISP. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I was not here at the beginning of the 
gentleman’s remarks, and perhaps he has already enlight- 
ened the House as to the matter I want to inquire about at 
this time. Something has. been said about the congestion 
of the business of the House if the particular rule the gen- 
tleman speaks of were adopted. I understand, if this rule 
were adopted, the business taken up under the rule would only 
be considered by the House two days each month; is that 
correct? 

Mr. CRISP. I am very pleased that my friend has asked 
this question, because on account of the interruptions I did 
not have a chance to answer it. The rule has two clauses 
in it. One of them is the old rule I had in the Fifty-eighth 
Congress, that where a committee is discharged and the bill 
taken up it is only considered on those particular days, and 
if it is not finished on the first day it goes over to the next 
discharge day; but the only bill I have ever seen the dis- 
charge rule applied to was the Howell-Barkley bill, and 
when it got up there was a filibuster, and they filibustered 
and filibustered, and we remained here one entire night, and 
I saw then that the rule had to be changed. I have profited 
by that experience, and the only effective way to have a dis- 
charge rule is to make the discharge rule apply against the 
Committee on Rules, and this is the way it is to be done: I 
would sit down and introduce a resolution and send it to the 
Rules Committee providing that upon the adoption of the 
resolution a certain bill should be considered. I would make 
that a continuing order. I would say that the House from 
day to day shall proceed to consider the bill until it is finally 
disposed of. I would say how many hours of debate there 
should be. I would cut off all dilatory motions and confine 
the Speaker to entertaining only one motion to adjourn, and 
then if 100 Members signed the petition and the Committee 
on Rules was discharged and it was brought in here and the 
House adopted the rule, it would have the same force and 
effect for the consideration of that bill that it would have 
if the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] brought it in 
here with a favorable report and it was adopted. It would 
cut off filibusters, it would make the House continue to con- 
sider the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
two additional minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. When I discussed this matter last Friday, 
the gentleman from Alabama asked me how the rule would 
work if they made an adverse report, and I answered that 
I had not thought of that and I would have to consider it. 
I thought of it that night and I now have the answer. 
That is a weakness. If the Rules Committee purposely and 
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wilfully sought to circumvent the House from acting when 
they had a resolution for the consideration of a bill by mak- 
ing a favorable report and not calling it up or by making 
an adverse report, under the rule as I originally drafted it, 
they might accomplish their purpose. I am going to pro- 
pose two others that will change that. I am going to pro- 
pose that if the Committee on Rules makes a favorable re- 
port on a rule for the consideration of a bill and they do 
not call it up within three days, then any member of the 
Rules Committee, minority or majority, can call it up, and 
I am going to provide that if they make an adverse report 
on a rule providing for the consideration of a bill, then on 
days when it is in order to call the discharge calendar, any 
Member of the House can call up that adverse report as a 
privileged matter, and the House does not have to accept the 
committee’s recommendation of an adverse report, but can 
turn them down; and if a majority adopts the rule, then 
we will proceed to consider the bill under the terms of the 
rule, and there is no escape from it. The rule, with these 
additions which I shall prepare, will work and will prevent 
a filibuster, if a majority of the House desires to act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Georgia has again expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
three additional minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. CRISP. I will be delighted to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I infer from what the gentleman has 
just stated that this discharge rule could not be invoked 
against the standing legislative committees of the House. 

Mr. CRISP. Not unless the bill had been before them 
30 days. In that case, it could. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Does not the gentleman realize that 
at the beginning of a session a large number of bills are 
introduced in the House and referred to the appropriate 
committees, and frequently it is not possible for any legis- 
lative committee to give consideration to a bill believed to 
be very important by some Member other than a member of 
the committee, and it is not given consideration unless some 
pressure is brought to bear upon the committee. I am sure 
the gentleman realizes that I am one of the liberal-minded 
men of the House, but I like to see orderly procedure, and 
being a member of a legislative committee, it seems to me 
that the members of the various committees ought to have 
a fair opportunity to consider any bill that is proposed to 
be brought up under this rule, before it is actually brought 
up. My friend realizes the futility of trying to legislate in 
the Committee of the Whole, and the thought I have is that 
before that is undertaken, every opportunity should be 
given to the proper legislative committee to function in con- 
nection with the bill for which the rule is invoked. 

Mr. CRISP. I agree with my friend, but the rule gives 
them 30 days plus 7 days before it is put on the calendar, 
and I think that gives them a fair amount of time. The rule 
is not intended to be applied to ordinary bills. It is only 
applicable to outstanding public bills, and the rule will not 
destroy the Rules Committee, as they fear. It will make the 
Rules Committee good. 

It will make the Rules Committee subservient to the 
wishes of the majority of the House. Probably the rule 
would not be used often because they would probably report 
a rule when a hundred Members were interested in it. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Might I suggest to my friend that it 
would be fair to give the legislative committees a longer 
period of time before the motion to discharge was actually 
made in which to consider a bill before the rule was in- 
voked? It seems to me that this would make for much 
better legislation. 

Mr. CRISP. I do not arrogate to myself superior knowl- 
edge—that is a matter of detail, when the rule is up for 
consideration the majority can say whether it should be 
increased or not. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. These bills that would be considered 
under the discharge rule would be bills of considerable 
import. 

Mr. CRISP. Undoubtedly. 
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Mr, WOODRUFF. It seems to me unreasonable to expect 
a legislative committee to act promptly because of the nec- 
essary hearings that should be held in matters of legisla- 
‘tion. The witnesses may have to come from the far ends 
of the country. The subject under consideration would 
probably be of considerable importance and it is not only 
possible but probable that extended hearings should be held 
by the committee before sufficient information could be se- 
cured upon which to legislate intelligently. 

Mr. CRISP. If the committee was having hearings, le- 
gitimately considering the bill, you could not get 10 Mem- 
bers to sign a petition for discharge. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And further, the committees do not 
always select for first consideration bills that might strike 
some Member as being most important. Bills before com- 
mittees are usually considered in the order of priority im- 
portance as suggested by the departments affected by the 
bills. It seems to me in view of what I have said that the 
gentleman from Georgia should add considerable time to 
the seven days which, under his proposed bill, may elapse 
before the bill is taken from the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Ramseyer] 40 minutes. 

EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, my following the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp] is a coincidence. I had intended to get into the 
general debate when the legislative appropriation bill was 
up last Saturday but did not have the time as I was occupied 
in committee hearing before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on the proposals to cash the World War veterans’ 
certificates. 

I wish this afternoon to make some observations on the 
state of the Union, running all the way from the talk of an 
extra session, through some pending legislation, and then 
give some attention to the agitation for change in the rules 
of the House. 

In view of the fact that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp] preceded me with a discussion on the House rules, I 
may devote more time to that subject than I had intended. 

First let us dispose of the talk of the need of an extra 
session of Congress. The President of the United States 
before this session of Congress convened last December, if 
the press quoted him correctly, wanted, if possible, to avoid 
an extra session. I do not know what his attitude is now. 
I presume he is no more enthusiastic for an extra session 
now than he was then. 

During the last few months I have been reading some 
interesting histories touching the Civil War period and the 
reconstruction days following the Civil War. 

Lincoln, during the Civil War, never did have the hearty 
support of Congress. He had Thad Stevens here in the 
House and Senator Sumner and Senator Wade in the Senate 
criticizing him constantly. Everything he did was criticized 
in Congress. He had much opposition in Congress. He was 
denounced as a usurper. His selection of generals, his con- 
duct of the war, his attitude toward the States in rebellion 
were all subjects of condemnation. Even his Gettysburg 
speech, according to some critics of that day, was disap- 
pointing and inferior for the occasion. 

MI. BECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman gratify my curiosity by 
saying who it was that said that the Gettysburg speech was 
unworthy of the occasion? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I said some critics of that time. Ever- 
ett’s speech was considered the great speech of the day, but 
there was not much comment or praise at that time of Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg speech. 

* Mr. BECK. I was curious to know the name. I thought 
I had missed it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I did not give any name. 

There were disturbing elements in Congress during Lin- 
coln’s time as there are now. I have before me a History 
of the United States from the Compromise of 1850, by J. F. 
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Rhodes. In volume 5, pages 137-138, there is an interesting 
account of the last meeting that Mr. Lincoln had with his 
Cabinet on the morning of April 14, 1865. You know Presi- 
dent Lincoln was assassinated that evening. I shall have 
this whole paragraph printed in the extension of my remarks. 
In this paragraph President Lincoln related a dream which 
he had the night before. He spoke in complimentary terms 
of General Lee and others of the Confederacy and mani- 
fested enthusiasm over the establishment of government in 
Virginia. The sentences I shall read at this place express 
the feeling of relief and gratification on the part of Presi- 
dent Lincoln that he did not have Congress on his hands 
at the time. Some of you may see how these sentences apply 
to the situation before us. I now quote President Lincoln: 

I think it providential that this great rebellion is crushed just 
as Congress has adjourned and there are none of the disturbing 
elements of that body to hinder and embarrass us. If we are wise 
and discreet, we shall reanimate the States and get their govern- 
ments in successful operation, with order prevailing and the 
Union reestablished, before Congress comes together in December. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman state whether he ap- 
proves of the method by which those State governments were 
put into operation? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Oh, I can not go into that. Of course, 
Mr. Lincoln's position all the time during the war was that 
the Southern States were not out of the Union; that they 
were still a part of the Union. His critics in Congress con- 
tended the States in rebellion had taken themselves out of 
the Union, and after Lincoln’s death they proceeded to enact 
the reconstruction acts contrary to Lincoln’s views. It 
would have been much better if Lincoln’s views had pre- 
vailed. But that is taking me away from my subject. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. x 

Mr. PARKS. There is nobody who lives in the South tha 
did not deplore the fact that Lincoln’s policy was not carried 
out. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I understand that. I was quoting from 
Lincoln for another purpose. I do not know whether the 
President of the United States has any feeling akin to those 
of Mr. Lincoln toward Congress now or not, but certainly a 
lot of things can be done and should be done that the Presi- 
dent can do and take care of during the nine months follow- 
ing March 4 better without Congress on his hands than with 
Congress on his hands. 

Next, is there any considerable group in the United States 
that is demanding an extra session of Congress? Let us 
turn to the farmers. I have in my hand here the American 
Farm Bureau Weekly News Letter of December 30, 1930. On 
page 2 there is an article headed “ Extra session not seen 
necessary for farmers.” I now read the first paragraph 
from that article: 

Farmers are not expecting an extra session to be necessary fol- 
lowing March 4, 1931. Much of the legislation in which they are 
interested at Washington classifies as unfinished business, and if, 
in the ensuing two months, Congress works with that speed which 
may be expected of it and which it usually manifests, they will 
have secured the final enactment of all or at least most of the 
bills in which agriculture is interested. 

That is the first paragraph. Then follows a list of 16 
bills in which the farmers are interested. The legislative 
committee of the American Farm Bureau Federation assured 
me that this article correctly sets forth the attitude of their 
organization. These bills are regarded of minor importance, 
as the last paragraph of the article will show. I read the 
last paragraph of the article: 

None of these bills will bring in the agricultural millenium, as 
each one is more of a minor than a major legislation project. 
However, altogether they constitute a rather large legislative pro- 
gram which, when enacted, will be beneficial to agriculture. z 

I believe this view is held by the other great agricultural 
associations and by the farmers generally of the country. 

I have heretofore had occasion to present my views on our 
economic system. There are wrongs in our economic system 
that not only should be corrected but must be corrected if 
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our social and economic order is to survive. We have a 
surplus of food, of clothing, of fuel, and of material for 
housing on the one hand. On the other hand we have 
millions of people able, willing, and anxious to work who are 
suffering because of a lack of food, of clothing, of fuel, and 
of material for housing. The existence of such a situation 
no one can or will justify. During the last year I followed 
with interest the proceedings of the great labor organiza- 
tions of the country. I was looking especially to these labor 
gatherings for suggestions for legislation to correct the situa- 
tion that confronts us. I have not read the minutes of the 
proceedings of these labor organizations. So far as I could 
get their attitude from newspaper reports, it is that the 
problem of unemployment and the more equitable distribu- 
tion of the fruits of industry is largely for the employers and 
employees to work out. I have before me an interview given 
out by Mr. Matthew Woll, vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor, which was printed in the Washington 
Sunday Star, December 7 last. I read just one paragraph 
from this interview, which I think reflects the attitude of the 
great labor organizations of the country. It is as follows: 

Probably the machinery for recording unemployment will have 
to be provided by legislation. But we do not favor legislation 
to force compliance of industry. Organized labor has made vol- 
untary principles the cornerstone of its philosophy. Government 
can not control industry. 

There is no group in either the House or the Senate that 
has a legislative program which goes to the fundamentals of 
our economic ills. The President of the United States, in 
his annual message to Congress last December, outlined his 
program which he asked Congress to enact into legislation. 
The President’s program can be easily enacted into legis- 
lation before March 4. The President also made sugges- 
tions for studies to be made by committees of Congress 
during the time Congress should stand in adjournment from 
March 4 until the first Monday in December. These studies 
should be made. In regard to the economic depression, the 
President in his message, on page 2, among other sugges- 
tions, said: 

Economic depression can not be cured by legislative action or 
Executive pronouncement. Economic wounds must be healed by 
the action of the cells of the economic body—the producers and 
the consumers themselves. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not true that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor officials, in executive session in Miami, went 
on record as against an extra session of Congress? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I did not see that. Does the gentle- 
man say that is the fact? 

Mr. MORGAN. I saw some such publicity. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I did not see that. So far as I know 
there is not a group of any kind, farm, business, industrial, 
or labor, that thinks it is necessary for Congress to be in 
extra session for the purpose of enacting legislation to aid 
economic recovery. 

The question naturally presents itself whether the eco- 
nomic recovery which the President has in mind can be ex- 
pedited better by Congress being in session or by Congress 
taking the usual adjournment which comes between sessions 
of Congress in the odd-numbered years. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


I shall now take up some legislative proposals that have 
been suggested that this Congress should pass as the price 
of avoiding an extra session of Congress. The threat has 
been made that unless these proposals are enacted into law 
that an extra session will be forced. Of course, the only 
place where an extra session of Congress can be forced is in 
the Senate, where the Senate rules make it possible for a 
minority to filibuster against appropriation bills the enact- 
ment of which is necessary for the Government to func- 
tion. None of the proposals which have been put forth go 
to the substance of things. None of them go to the founda- 
tion of our economic ills. I shall now consider these legisla- 
tive proposals. 
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First. Lame-duck amendment: I was one of the first Mem- 
bers of the House to introduce a resolution following the 
World War to do away with the so-called lame-duck sessions 
of Congress. I supported the resolution that was before 
the House during the last Congress. That resolution was 
thoroughly and ably discussed in the House. It failed to get 
the necessary two-thirds vote. I am ready to support such 
a resolution again if it is in proper form. Amending the 
Constitution in the way suggested, however, would not solve 
or help to solve our economic difficulties. Our present sys- 
tem has not caused any particular hardships or wrongs to 
the people. To amend the Constitution in the form pro- 
posed I do not think will hasten the days of economic reform 
and economic justice. I have favored the resolution for the 
reason that in my opinion to permit the newly elected Mem- 
bers of Congress to meet and to take charge of the enact- 
ment of legislation at an earlier date is more in line with 
the principles of political science. I shall not discuss this 
proposal further at this time, because I hope at an early 
date to get time to discuss Constitution amending, and at 
that time shall give consideration to the particular form of 
the proposed amendment to do away with our short sessions 
of Congress. 

Second. Anti-injunction bill. This is another bill that is 
urged as the price of avoiding an extra session of Congress. 
My view is that the powers of the Federal courts in issuing 
injunctions in labor disputes should be redefined and cur- 
tailed. Occasionally a Federal court does issue unconscion- 
able injunctions against laborers. I do not know that there 
is any possibility of considering this bill at this session. A 
bill on the subject was adversely reported in the Senate and 
the House Judiciary Committee has not yet reported on the 
bill. Both political parties in their national platforms in 
1928 went on record favoring the curbing of the powers of 
the Federal courts in this regard. I think it is the duty of 
the House Judiciary Committee to give this matter consid- 
eration and to report out some kind of a bill during this 
session of Congress. 

Third. The so-called Wagner bills. Gentlemen occasion- 
ally get up on the floor of this House and speak as though 
nothing has been done in the consideration of these bills. 
The bill providing for getting statistics on unemployment 
was passed at the last session of Congress. The Labor De- 
partment now has an appropriation to carry out the pur- 
poses of this law. The advance planning bill has passed 
both the Senate and the House, and is probably at this mo- 
ment on its way to the White House. The advance plan- 
ning bill, if enacted into law, is not going to affect our 
present economic situation. The revolving fund provided 
for in this bill is $150,000,000. Already upon the recommen- 
dation of the President for this year Congress has author- 
ized the expenditure of $750,000,000 for public works of dif- 
ferent kinds. That is about $500,000,000 more than we have 
been spending in normal years. On account of the existing 
emergency and because of the prompt action of the Presi- 
dent as soon as the country was involved in the economic 
depression, we are doing a great deal more this year than we 
could do under this advanced planning bill. 

The other Wagner bill is for the coordination of the State 
employment bureaus. This bill has passed the Senate, has 
been reported out by the House Judiciary Committee, and is 
now on the Union Calendar awaiting the action of this 
House. I have favored all three of these bills. 

Fourth. The fourth proposal is the Muscle Shoals bill, 
which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has again 
referred to. That is in conference. A month or so ago 
gentlemen from the South were demanding that the House 
conferees sign a conference report of disagreement so the 
matter could come before the House for action. A week or 
two ago the House conferees unanimously agreed to report a 
disagreement. The reason why this proposal has not been 
before the House on disagreement is because the Senate con- 
ferees refused to join the House conferees in reporting a 
disagreement. Personally, I am very anxious that this 
Muscle Shoals controversy should be disposed of, but it, 
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should be disposed of in a manner that will preserve the 
rights of the Government to explosives in time of war and 
the rights of farmers to fertilizers in time of peace. The 
surplus electric power should be sold by the Government, but 
certainly no thoughtful Member of this House wants to put 
the Government in the business of distributing electric 
power. 

Fifth. The farm debenture plan. I discussed this proposal 

at some length before the House on April 30 last. I shall 
not undertake at this time to go into the merits or demerits 
of this proposal. The plan that was before the House was 
indefensible from the standpoint of the farmers. However, 
my view or the individual views of Members of the House 
or Senate are not of controlling importance at this time. 
The question now is: Do the farmers want Congress at this 
session or at an extra session of Congress to enact an export 
debenture law? The leaders of the various farm organiza- 
tions met the latter part of last November with the Senate 
Agricultural Committee, of which Senator McNary is chair- 
man. 
The farm leaders all agreed that they wanted to give the 
farm marketing act a further trial. They did not want any 
interference with the operations of the Federal Farm 
Board. They wanted this law to be given further trial until 
at least in December, 1931. They were not asking for any 
equalization fee or debenture legislation or anything else 
along that line. 

Mr. Taber, the president of the National Grange, whose 
organization has sponsored the export-debenture plan, when 
asked by the press the attitude of the Grange on the de- 
benture, stated that he was still for the debenture, but that 
he realized that it was impossible to get the debenture 
through the short session of Congress, and that an extra 
session of Congress would cost more than the debenture was 
worth. 

This attitude of the leaders of the farm organizations 
ought to have weight with the thinking Members of Con- 


gress. 

Sixth. Appropriations for food: At this time I have no 
intention to get into the controversy now raging between 
the White House and Capitol Hill on this subject. This 
proposal ought to be faced calmly, judicially, and dispas- 
sionately. Everyone knows that the President of the United 
States has had more experience in relieving human hunger 
and suffering than any other man in the history of man- 
kind. His plan of relieving human hunger and distress in 
the drought-stricken States of the United States is through 
the American Red Cross. The Red Cross is the only or- 
ganization now in existence that has made and can make a 
survey of the situation in the drought-stricken areas. No 
committee of Congress has undertaken to make such a sur- 
vey. The President and the Red Cross are agreed as to the 
method that should be pursued to relieve the men, women, 
and children in the drought-stricken areas of the country. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Not now. I do not want to be dis- 
courteous, but I would like to finish my statement. The Red 
Cross officials say they have funds on hand to relieve all the 
hunger and distress in the drought-stricken regions of the 
United States. They are undertaking to raise more funds. 
They have a trust fund of between forty and fifty million 
dollars, which they do not want to use in case they can raise 
the additional necessary funds. But, if necessary, every cent 
of that money in the trust fund is pledged to carry out the 
task they have undertaken. 

I do not want to be understood as criticizing Members of 
Congress who have taken the attitude of opposition to the 
President and the Red Cross. I am willing to concede that 
the desire of such Members to relieve human suffering is just 
as great as the desire of the President to do so. 

The attempts of Members to give the impression to the 
country that their hearts beat more in sympathy with hu- 
man suffering than does the heart of the President, of 
course, will be futile. The country knows the President’s 
knowledge of and his experience in relieving human hunger 
and suffering, not only in this country but also in other 
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countries. The people of the country know that the Presi- 
dent’s knowledge and experience along this line is many 
times greater than the combined knowledge and experience 
of all the Members of Congress. The people of the country 
have absolute confidence that the President and the Red 
Cross intend to and will take care of every case of suffering 
in the drought-stricken areas. The people know that the 
President and the Red Cross, together with the local com- 
mittees in the cities where unemployment prevails, will take 
care of the situation and that we will pass through this dis- 
tressful winter with a minimum of human suffering and 
human hunger. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The President appointed various com- 
missions or committees all over the several drought-stricken 
States, and those committees reported to him in October 
or November. Does the gentleman think the President 
accepted the reports of these commissions he appointed? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not know the contents of those 


reports, but I do know that the Red Cross, together with . 


other agencies under Mr. Woods, have made surveys, and 
undoubtedly those surveys have been submitted to the Presi- 
dent and the President is acting on them. 

In the field of human relief the President stands out pre- 
eminently above not only any person in the United States 
but above any person in the world, and naturally I have a 
great deal of respect for and confidence in the President’s 
judgment in matters of that kind. I believe most Members 
of Congress feel the same as I do on this subject. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman knows that the Presi- 
dent has just issued a statement to the press in connection 
with that matter? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; I do not know that. 

Mr. McKEOWN. He just issued a statement giving his 
position. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I have not seen the statement and 
therefore could not intelligently discuss the contents of the 
statement with the gentleman. If the gentleman will kindly 
excuse me, I will now undertake to make some observations 
in regard to the rules of the House. 

CHANGES IN HOUSE RULES 

I shall now make some observations on the rules of the 
House. For four years I was a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee. Under the Republican conference rules when I be- 
came a member of the Ways and Means Committee I had 
to resign from the Committee on Rules. A majority of 
the House of Representatives of course has the right to 
adopt any rules governing the proceedings of this body. It 
is quite generally conceded that in the first session of the 
next Congress, after the Speaker is elected and the organ- 
ization of the House completed, full opportunity will be 
afforded to all Members of the House to present amend- 
ments or changes to the existing rules of the House. My 
advice to those who favor changes in the rules of the House 
is to first familiarize themselves with the existing rules, 
study the history of the rules, the reasons for the different 
rules, then be sure that the changes proposed will expedite 
orderly legislation and not retard it. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has proposed a 
few changes in the rules which he thinks are of great im- 
portance. He just got through presenting another argu- 
ment in support of his position. In the speech he just made 
he insists, as he has in other speeches, that he is always fair, 
but to be frank I must state that I do not think that those 
who listen to him always get that impression. Before I go 
farther I want it to be clearly understood that there are 
places, in my judgment, where the rules of the House should 
be changed. The rule that has been most in controversy 
during the last 20 years is the rule empowering the House 
to discharge a committee from further consideration of a 
bill and thereby force the bill out of the hands of the com- 
mittee into the House for consideration. Such a rule was 
first adopted by the Democrats in 1911. 

That rule never did work and according to the opinion of 
some was probably so drawn that it would not work. This 
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rule continued a part of the rules of the House until 1924, 
when a more liberal discharge rule was adopted. When this 
matter was up for consideration before the House of Repre- 
sentatives in January, 1924, I presented a rule to discharge 
committees which I regarded as the most liberal discharge 
rule ever offered. The conservatives of the House on both 
sides were opposed to it because it would work. The radicals 
on both sides were opposed to it either because they were 
committed to their own particular plan or because they did 
not comprehend the liberality of my proposal. 

You can find the rule that I proposed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD for January 18, 1924, page 1122. Following 
my proposal is the debate that followed the presentation of 
my amendment to the rules. 

The gentleman from Georgia in presenting the two 
changes to the rules makes a scathing denunciation of all 
the rules of the House. In reading his radio speech, which 
was printed in the Recorp of Monday, January 26, one gets 
the impression, and I am sure the people who heard him 
over the radio got the impression, that the iniquity of the 
present rules of the House, from the standpoint of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, is something of recent origin. The 
denunciation is not against a few rules that need amend- 
ment but against the “present gag system,” thereby de- 
nouncing the whole system of rules. At another place he 
condemns all the rules of the House by referring to them 
as our archaic rules.” When he is pinned down he admits 
that there are only a few rules in his opinion that need 
changes, and that if his two suggested changes were adopted 
the whole system of rules would be transformed from archaic 
to modern. But that is not what he conveyed to his radio 
audience. 

Permit me to state that after considerable study of the 
history of the procedure and rules of the House and being 
familiar with the rules that were in force when the Demo- 
crats were in power and the rules that have been in opera- 
tion since the Republicans have been in power, that the rules 
of the House to-day are more liberal than they were during 
the eight years of Democratic control, from 1911 to 1919. 
[Applause.] 

The gentleman from Georgia called attention to a col- 
loquy between Mr. CAMPBELL, chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee in 1922, and other Members of the House concerning 
the practice of the chairman of the Rules Committee car- 
rying rules in his pocket and refusing to present them to 
the House. During the four years I was in the House of 
Representatives when the Democrats were in control, the 
chairman of the Rules Committee could do and did do fre- 
quently that very thing. When the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL] became chairman of the Rules Committee, 
one of the first reforms he inaugurated was to do away with 
the pocketing of the rules by the chairman of the Rules 
Committee. Under the present rules, a rule reported out by 
the Rules Committee must go on the House Calendar and 
can not be called up the same day it is reported except under 
suspension of the rules. Furthermore, the rules of the House 
were further amended and liberalized so that if the chair- 
man of the Rules Committee fails to call up the rule on 
the House Calendar within a reasonable time, the majority 
of the Rules Committee can direct another member of the 
Rules Committee to call up such a rule. All of this liberal- 
ization was brought about by the Republicans since they 
came into power. Placing a reported rule on the House Cal- 
endar before it can be called up gives all Members of the 
House an opportunity to become familiar with the rule 
before it is called up for consideration. Certainly these 
changes governing the Rules Committee are a great im- 
provement and advance over the system which was in vogue 
when the House was in the control of the Democratic Party, 

I do not know of a single rule that we operate under now 
that is less liberal than when the Democrats were in control. 
The rule for consent Mondays, the Calendar Wednesday rule, 
and the rule taking from the Speaker the power to appoint 
committees and to be chairman of the Rules Committee 
were all adopted before the Democrats came into power in 
the spring of 1911, 
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Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I yield. 

Mr. CRISP. Iam sure the gentleman wants to be correct.. 
The first time this House ever elected the committees and 
the committees were not appointed by the Speaker was 
when Mr. Clark was Speaker and the Democrats in power. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman knows that it was in 
March, 1910, that the fight was made by Mr. Norris, of 
Nebraska, to change the rules so as to deprive the Speaker 
of the power to appoint the committees of the House and 
to be chairman of the Rules Committee. Why does the 
gentleman want to give the impression that that rule was 
changed after the Democrats came into power, and no one 
could draw any other inference from the statement the 
gentleman just made? 

Mr. CRISP. I repeat that the first time the House ever 
elected its committees was under the Clark administration. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But it was under a rule adopted under 
a Republican administration. 

Mr. CRISP. Oh, my friend forgets that the Constitution 
of the United States says that each Congress shall adopt 
its own rules, and the Democrats in that Congress adopted 
their rules, and that was the first time committees were 
ever elected in that way. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; that is one time the Democrats 
showed some sense in following the Republicans in adopting 
the Republican rules of a previous Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. May I ask the gentleman another question? 
I do not want to inconvenience the gentleman. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If it is on the point I am discussing, I 
shall be pleased to yield. 

Mr. CRISP. It is right on the point the gentleman is 
discussing. The gentleman said the rules are more liberal, 
now than they were when the Democrats were in power. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I stated that I did not know of a rule’ 
that we have now that is less liberal than it was when the 
Democrats were in power. But go ahead; I probably stated 
it both ways. 

Mr. CRISP. I may have misunderstood the gentleman, 
but I thought he said they are more liberal now. There 
are two changes only, and one is that a bill on the Consent 
Calendar requires three objections when it is called the 
second time, and the other is the rule requiring reports of 
the Committee on Rules to go on the calendar. Can my 
friend name a single other change? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That was accomplished in six years., 
Can my friend from Georgia point out like progress that the 
Democrats made in the eight years they were in power? 
(Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. I can. ; 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman can not. I know what: 
the rules of the House were when I first came here as a 
Member and what they are now. Let us be fair about it. 

Now, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] made a 
speech over the radio on Saturday night a week ago, and I 
presume he intended to be fair. I read that speech Tuesday 
morning after it was printed in the Recorp. I want to be 
fair with the gentleman from Georgia, but I also want to be 
frank with Members of the House. After reading that 
speech carefully I came to the conclusion that the speech, 
was unfair and inaccurate throughout. 

Iam going to read one of the least offending of his state- 
ments which is in the third from the last paragraph: 

“Under the present code of rules —mind you, code of 
rules. That means all the rules, not two or three. There, 
are 43 House rules and the forty-third rule says: 

The rules of parliamentary practice comprised in Jefferson's 
Manual shall govern the House in all cases to which they are 
applicable, and in which they are not inconsistent with the 
standing rules and orders of the House and joint rules of tha, 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

There are 53 sections in Jefferson’s Manual and most sec- 
tions have a number of paragraphs. 

Now, the fair thing to do when you indict the rules of the 
House, if you do not mean to change every rule of the 
House, is to go through them and point out which ones of 
the 43 rules of the House should be changed and which ones 
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of the 53 sections of Jefferson’s Manual should be changed. 
It is not fair to get up here, or before a microphone, and 
speak of a gag system and the archaic rules of the House if 
you can only find fault with two or three rules. The only in- 
ference that people over the radio, who do not understand 
the rules of the House, can possibly get from the gentle- 
man’s radio speech is that every rule from the first to the 
last should be condemned. If you want to be fair, why not 
state that rule so-and-so should be changed and that the 
rule for the discharge of committees should be changed, but 
the other rules, on the whole, have worked well and are 
good, and that you are not seeking any change in them, and 
that, in fact, they are rules that both Democrats and Repub- 
licans have worked under, and no considerable number on 
either side is seeking any change in them. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. I stated expressly in that radio speech, in 
the last paragraph, that I thought the rules of the House as 
:a whole were good, that they had to be construed as a whole, 
and if there were any weakness in them the whole code fell. 
I said in that address that with the changes I proposed, and 
there were only three or four that I discussed, I thought it 
‘would be a good code of rules for the House. This state- 
ment is in that radio address. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman at the end of his 
‘speech does make a guarded statement on that, but all the 
way through his speech he condemned the system—all the 
rules—so that people listening could not get any other im- 
pression than that the rules of the House from beginning to 
end were bad and designed to block legislation. [Applause.] 

I started to read: 5 
\ Under our present code of rules 


Code of rules, mind you— 

Under our present code of rules the Rules Committee is in 
supreme control, the dictator as to what measures the House shall 
be permitted to consider, 

Now, if that is a correct and true statement, then you 
could not get anything through the House unless the Rules 
Committee first gave its consent. I called up the Clerk of 
the House on Tuesday morning, which was the same morn- 
ing I read this speech, and I asked him how many public 
bills and resolutions had passed this Congress. 

Here they are. Public laws, 546; public resolutions, 106; 
private laws and resolutions, 281; making a total of 927. 
It is not disputed that the Rules Committee in all this time 
only reported out 22 rules to aid legislation. So you sub- 
tract 22 from the number I gave you and you will see that 
all the rest, the great mass of legislation, passed this House 
under the general rules of the House without the aid or ad- 
vice or consent of the Rules Committee. I repeat, the speech 
throughout is unfair and inaccurate. 

Now, the gentleman from Georgia—mind you, he is talk- 
ing to a radio audience, and not one in a thousand listening 
knows anything about. the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—he starts that speech by saying, Under our 
archaic rules the House ceases to be a legislative body.” 

When, I ask him, was the House a representative body, if 
we now have rules at least as liberal as we ever had in the 
history of the country? 

Archaic means ancient. In the sense of being ancient the 
Ten Commandments are archaic and so the Constitution 
of the United States is more ancient than the rules of the 
House. Archaic may also mean antiquated or obsolescent. 
Now, if the gentleman had said obsolescent or antiquated, 
then he would have probably said what he wanted the 
country to understand him to say about the House rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman from Georgia states the 
House no longer represents the people back home. I have 
already demonstrated that the present House rules are more 
liberal than any rules the House has ever had. Now, under- 

stand me, that does not argue that the House rules can not 
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be improved or should not be improved. In my opinion they 
can and should be improved. Because the House rules can 
and should be improved in a few respects does not justify 
any gentleman in making a sweeping denunciation of all the 
rules. There are no rules governing any legislative body or 
any deliberative body that do not limit the freedom of Mem- 
bers to offer amendments and talk as and when they please. 
Rules are adopted to preserve the rights equally of all Mem- 
bers and to carry forward the purposes of the legislative 
organization. The purpose of a legislative assembly is legis- 
lation for the welfare of the people. Is there any Member 
of the House who wants to abolish the 5-minute rule in the 
Committee of the Whole, the hour rule of debate in the 
House, the rule for the suspension of rules, the rule for the 
previous question, the rule of germaneness in offering amend- 
ments, and other rules that are familiar to the Members? 
All these rules limit the freedom of Members. All these 
Tules could be denounced as gag rules. In considering 
changes in the rules of the House, Members should be gov- 
erned by this wise saying of Holy Writ: “ Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

I wish I had time to go through the whole radio speech of 
the gentleman from Georgia and point out its many incon- 
sistencies, inaccuracies, and its unfairness. He denounces 
the Speaker, the floor leader, and the chairman of the Rules 
Committee. But I do not care to give heed to what he says 
about these gentlemen. 

He refers in his speech to the passage of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill. In my speech of March 24, 1930, on 
the politics of tariff making, I pointed out the shortcom- 
ings of the practices of both political parties in framing and 
passing tariff bills. I gave the facts. I did not condemn 
the Democratic practice and by inference try to convey to 
the country that the Republican practice was perfect. The 
practice of neither party in considering and passing tariff 
legislation has anything on the other. The gentleman from 
Georgia refers to the fact that on the conference report of 
the last tariff bill the House was limited to votes on seven 
amendments. I assert that when the conference report on 
the Underwood tariff bill was before the House of Repre- 
sentatives the membership of this House then did not have 
a separate vote on any amendment. 

Mr. CRISP. When we considered the Underwood bill the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, offered 140 amendments 
to that bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Gentlemen, listen. The gentleman 
from Georgia was present when I delivered my speech on 
the politics of tariff making and heard me say, and every- 
body here knows, that the Democratic Party caucus on the 
Underwood tariff bill had bound every Democratic Repre- 
sentative to vote against every amendment offered from the 
Republican side, whether it was a good amendment or not. 

Now, everybody knows when the last tariff bill was up it 
was considered under a rule limiting the offering of amend- 
ments to the Committee on Ways and Means. Now, frankly, 
I think that limits the Members too much. That method, 
however, had the approval of the Republicans of the House, 
with few exceptions. The Democratic method permitted Re- 
publicans more freedom in offering amendments but abso- 
lutely bound Democrats to vote against such amendments, 
whether right or wrong. I think that the Democratic prac- 
tice is more unconscionable and more to be condemned and 
less frank and open than the practice of the Republicans. 
[Applause.] 

The gentleman in his radio speech and other speeches 
that he has made on the subject seems to be unconscious 
that he or his party have now or ever have had any short- 
comings. In his radio speech, in his speech here to-day, 
and in the inquiries he has addressed to me the only infer- 
ence you can get from those inquiries and his speeches is 
that the Democratic Party never committed a wrong. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Of course, I admit that the Democrats have 
made mistakes. 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. This is the first time I ever heard the 
gentleman admit it. 

Mr. CRISP. Then the gentleman did not want to hear 
it. I said I favor this rule whether my party does or not. 
Answering the gentleman’s suggestion about the caucus of 
my party, I have no objection to a party in conference or 
caucus agreeing to stand to a certain position and present- 
ing its position to the country and letting the country pass 
upon it, weigh it, and if it does not approve it, condemn 
it. The minority does have the right and should have the 
right to offer amendments and present its case to the coun- 
try; and under the Democratic consideration of the Under- 
wood tariff bill that right was given the minority. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; and that was a farce, and the 
gentleman knows it; and while the method that we Re- 
publicans pursued may not be entitled to a great deal of 
praise, at least it was not farcical and hypocritical. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. In other words, the Democratic system is 
to have a secret caucus and to proceed in a secret way, 
while the Republicans act in the open. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is another way to put it. And 
so all the way through. No one can read this radio speech 
without reluctantly coming to the conclusion that it is 
saturated from beginning to end with partisan bias. 
Remember, I am not against changes of the rules, but I do 
object to a gentleman getting up here day after day and 
getting out on the radio and conveying the impression to 
the country that he is the simon-pure representative of an 
absolutely simon-pure party, while the other fellows are 
responsible for all legislative shortcomings. That is the 
conclusion that it was intended to convey to the radio 
listeners who are unfamiliar with the rules of the House. 

Let us get now to this discharge rule. Of course, the 
Democratic discharge rule, and I think the gentleman from 
Georgia has already admitted that, was the only innovation 
that the Democrats made to the rules when they came into 
power in 1911. I think they did change the Calendar 
Wednesday rule a little bit. 

Mr. CRISP. And, if the gentleman will permit, I am not 
sure about this, but I think they established the Consent 
Calendar, to take away from the Speaker the right to 
exercise his discretion in recognizing for unanimous con- 
sent, but I am not sure about that. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am sure about that, and the gentle- 
man is wrong. Consent Calendar and Calendar Wednes- 
day were recognized and established by change in the rules 
in 1909. He admits that when the Democrats came into 
power they found such perfect Republican rules that they 
could only change them in one little detail, by a minor 
amendment to the Calendar Wednesday rule, and they added 
a discharge rule that never worked and never was intended to 
work, and at a time when the gentleman from Georgia was 
the parliamentary clerk of the House. Is it not a proper 
inference that he himself wrote the rule, and that he him- 
self knew exactly what he was doing when he wrote the 
rule, and that he knew that it would never operate? 

Mr. CRISP. May I just answer that and say that I had 
nothing to do with the preparation of the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes addi- 
tional. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then the gentleman from Georgia 
was not shown as much confidence and courtesy as we show 
our present parliamentary clerk, because I know we would 
not attempt an important change in the rules without con- 
sulting our present parliamentary clerk. When the Repub- 
licans came into power in 1919 they held onto the discharge 
rule of the Democrats—this iniquitous rule that would not 
work. 

In 1923, in December, we decided to liberalize the discharge 
rule, and we debated for a week upon the question in Janu- 
ary, 1924. Remember, we had about the same rules then as 
we have now. The rules were thrown wide open for amend- 
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ment. The practice is—and this practice prevailed in the 
last 20 years save once under the Republicans in December, 
1923—for the chairman of the Committee on Rules at the 
beginning of a new Congress to get up and move that the 
rules of the last Congress be made the rules of the coming 
Congress, and then the previous question is moved. That 
is exactly what the Democrats did each time they were in 
power. The Democrats carried the previous question and 
put over the rules. The Republicans have done exactly the 
same thing when they have been in power, except in 1923, 
when it was agreed after the organization was perfected that 
time should be given later to a consideration of amendments 
to the rules. I think we adopted the rules temporarily, and 
then in January, 1924, the rules were thrown open for 
amendment, and we debated the matter here for a number of 
days. The only thing that came out of that was a new dis- 
charge rule. It was only put into operation once, and that 
was on the Howell-Barkley bill, during the short session of 
Congress. Let me call to your attention a little of the his- 
tory of the Howell-Barkley bill controversy. The railroad 
labor men came to Washington at the beginning of that 
short session of Congress. That bill was introduced and re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The committee was busy with the consideration 
of other bills and did not get around to considering the 
Howell-Barkley bill. This new discharge rule was invoked. 
The bill was called from the committee. The gentleman 
from Georgia says that you could not get 100 men to sign a 
petition until the committee was given an opportunity to con- 
sider it. I think Iam correct when I state that the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee did not have time to con- 
sider the Howell-Barkley bill when a petition to discharge 
the committee was signed by 150 Members of the House. 
The motion to discharge the committee was considered for 
several Mondays and by vote of the House the committee 
was finally discharged but no further action was taken 
thereon. Now, then, what happened? In the next Congress 
the railroad employees and the railroad managers got to- 
gether and agreed on a bill. That bill passed the House and 
Senate almost unanimously and was signed by the President. 
That bill was satisfactory all around to the employees, to 
the managers, and to the public. The blocking of the 
Howell-Barkley bill at the short session of Congress gave 
opportunity for full consideration of the proposal and time 
to permit the two groups, the employees on the one hand 
and the managers on the other, to get together and agree on 
3 that was of mutual interest and benefit to both 
des. 

Mr. Richberg, an attorney of Chicago, representing the 
labor men, sat down with the men, the managers, and the 
committee, and probably had more to do with writing or 
rewriting that bill than any other one person. Mr. Winslow, 
the chairman of the committee, who fought the move to 
discharge his committee from consideration of the bill, is 
now chairman of the Mediation Board and giving all- around 
satisfaction as a member of that board to railway employees, 
railway managers, and the public. The way this whole dis- 
pute was finally settled with satisfaction to all justified the 
fight made at the time against discharging the committee 
from further consideration of the bill. 

It frequently is the part of wisdom when new and uncon- 
sidered legislation is urged, to stop, look, and listen, rather 
than to rush in and accept ill-considered legislation that has 
not been fully and carefully gone over and considered by the 
groups vitally interested therein and by the public, which 
has concern in all legislation. 

Now, before I close, I want to admonish all Members of 
the House to familiarize themselves with the rules of the 
House; to get at the reasons for the rules and how the rules 
were evolved. If after becoming familiar with them you are 
convinced that changes should be made therein, then at the 
next session of Congress feel perfectly free to offer your 
amendments and suggestions. I am sure that every Member 
of the House will be glad to listen to what you have to offer. 

Remember this, that the rules of the House are a means 
to an end. The rules furnish an orderly means to bring 
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about necessary and just legislation. The rules of the House 
are the vehicle on which to carry legislative proposals for 
careful consideration through committees and through the 
House. 

Another way to judge the rules of the House is to look 
back over a period of, let us say 10 years, and count the 
worth-while legislative proposals that were unduly retarded 
or blocked either under the general rules of the House or 
by action or nonaction of the Committee on Rules. Since 
the World War what legislative proposals sponsored by the 
farm organizations of the country failed to get considera- 
tion in the House of Representatives? What legislative pro- 
posals sponsored by the labor organizations of the country 
failed to get consideration in the House of Representatitves? 


The same question can be asked of legislative proposals | eral 


sponsored by the veterans’ organizations. If you are un- 
certain as to the answers, then consult members of com- 
mittees who have in charge the consideration of legislative 
proposals affecting farmers, laborers, and veterans. I know 
during the four years I was a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee every request for a special rule by the committees of 
the House was always given careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration by the Rules Committee. Undoubtedly that is 
still the practice of the Rules Committee. 

More important than suggestions for amendments to the 
rules of the House are remedies to apply to the economic 
and social conditions of the country. It is more important 
that you study out remedies for the economic ills of the 
country than it is that you bring about some changes in 
the rules of the procedure in the House of Representatives. 
It is better to consider legislation a year longer and get good 
legislation than it is to get hasty legislation that may turn 
out to be bad legislation. 

As an aid to the newer Members to get an understanding 
of the history and procedure of the House of Representatives, 
and which will give you a better understanding of the reasons 
underlying the present rules of the House, I am going to 
recommend to you a book entitled “ History and Procedure 
of the House of Representatives,” by De Alva Stanwood 
Alexander. This book came out in 1916. The author had 
been a former Member of the House of Representatives. I 
read this book soon after it came off the press. It gave me 
a better understanding of the procedure and rules of the 
House. This book can be gotten from the Library of Con- 
gress. 

I do not want to dampen any Member's enthusiasm to 
bring about changes in the rules. I merely am attempting 
to caution you to study the rules, so you will clearly under- 
stand the effect of the changes that you or some other Mem- 
ber may propose. After you have studied the rules and 
formed a mature judgment as to what changes you want, 
then it is not only your right but your duty to get up on the 
floor of this House and advocate your proposals with intelli- 
gence and courage. 

Of course, I do not object to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Crisp] advocating his changes. He has a perfect right 
todoso. The fault I find with the gentleman from Georgia 
is that, in my way of looking at it, he does not present the 
situation that confronts this House fairly. That radio 
speech of his—and I am not charging any deliberate intent 
to do so, but I think that the inference which the people of 
the country naturally get from that radio speech is that all 
the rules of the House, including Jefferson’s Manual, should 
be consigned to the scrap heap. 

I do not believe that there is a single Member of this 
House who will study the rules and study them carefully and 
understandingly but what will come to the conclusion that 
there are only a very few places in the 43 rules of the House 
and the 53 sections of Jefferson’s Manual that should be 
changed in the next Congress. In the next Congress you 
will have the opportunity to propose amendments and a 
majority of the House, irrespective of party, is going to 
determine what each one of the rules shall be. I do not 
know of a single Member of the House who is not reconciled 
to the idea that those who want changes in the rules of the 
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House shall have every possible opportunity, after the elec- 

tion of the Speaker and before the House begins seriously to 

transact business, to offer amendments to any rule of the 

cig including the rules of Jefferson’s Manual. [Ap- 
use.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. RAMSEYER] has expired. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I submit for printing in the RECORD, 
first, the entire paragraph from the History of the United 
States from the Compromise of 1850, by J. F. Rhodes, vol- 
ume 5, pages 137-138, from which I quoted two sentences in 
my speech, as follows: 


Friday, April 14, Lincoln held his last Cabinet meeting. Gen- 

Grant was present and said that he was anxious in his 
continual expectation of hearing from Sherman. The President 
replied, “I have no doubt that favorable news will soon come, 
for I had last night my usual dream which has preceded nearly 
every important event of the war. I seemed to be in a singular 
and indescribable vessel, but always the same, and to be moving 
with great rapidity toward a dark and indefinite shore.” Matters 
of routine were disposed of and then the subject of reconstruction 
was taken up. After some discussion the President said, “I think 
it providential that this great rebellion is crushed just as Con- 
gress has adjourned, and there are none of the disturbing ele- 
ments of that body to hinder and embarrass us. If we are wise 
and discreet, we shall reanimate the States and get their govern- 
ments in successful operation, with order prevailing and the 
Union reestablished before Congress comes together in Decem- 
ber. * I hope there will be no persecution, no bloody 
work after the war is over. No one need expect me to take any 
part in hanging or killing those men, even the worst of them. 
Frighten them out of the country, open the gates, let down the 
bars, scare them off [throwing up his hands as if scaring sheep]. 
Enough lives have been sacrificed. We must our re- 
sentments if we expect harmony and union. There is too much 
of a desire on the part of some of our very good friends to be 
masters, to interfere with and dictate to those States, to treat 
the people not as fellow citizens; there is too little Tespect for 
their rights. I do not sympathize in these feelings.” He then 
spoke of the Louisiana government, joined in the discussion re- 
garding the status of Virginia, and said at the close of the meet- 

: Reconstructi and we must 
now begin to act in the interest of peace.” Stanton gave two 
accounts of this council. “At a Cabinet meeting yesterday,” he 
wrote at half past 1 in the morning of April 15, “the President 
was very cheerful and hopeful; spoke very kindly of General Lee 
and others of the Confederacy and the establishment of govern- 
ment in Virginia.” At 11.40 the same morning he said in a let- 
ter to Adams: The President was more cheerful and happy than 
I had ever seen [him], rejoiced at the near prospect of firm and 
durable peace at home and abroad, manifested in marked degree 
the kindness and humanity of his disposition and the tender and 
forgiving spirit that so eminently distinguished him.” 


Second, the entire article from the American Farm Bu- 
Teau weekly news letter headed Extra Session Not Seen 
Necessary for Farmers,” as follows: 

EXTRA SESSION NOT SEEN NECESSARY FOR FARMERS 


an extra session to be necessary fol- 


Farmers are not expecting 
lowing March 4, 1931. Much of the legislation in which they are 
ashington classifies as unfinished business, and 
if in the ensuing two months Congress works with that speed 
which may be expected of it and which it usually manifests, they 
will have secured the final enactmen’ 
the bills in which agriculture is in 


Unfinished business at Washington upon which the American 


Farm Bureau Federation is working consists of the following 
projects, all of which in some form or another have been before 
Congress long enough to permit expeditious handling this winter 
without being accused of enacting legislation carelessly. 

1. Regulation of grain exchanges by amending the grain futures 
act, as pro in the Capper-Dickinson measure. This bill 
seeks to give the Secretary more power over the rules and regula- 
tions of the exchanges; to limit short ; and to license mem- 
bers of exchanges. These features might well be made applicable 
over cotton exchanges also. This subject has been before Con- 
gress in one form or another for years and should be finished 
before March 4. 


having passed the Senate can easily 
pass the House this winter. 

3. The establishment of engineering experiment stations in 
connection with our State land-grant institutions in a way similar 
to that under which the agricultural experiment stations were 
set up years ago, as provided in the McNary-Haugen measure, can 
be disposed of this winter since it has already been reported to 
the House. 

4. More funds for agricultural extension work, both of the 
emergency and of the regular classifications, as contained in the 


t of all, or at least most, of 
terested t 
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Robinson-Garber bills for emergency and the Capper-Ketcham 
bills for permanent funds, should be disposed of. This work needs 
to be planned in counties in periods of from three to five years 
into the future rather than from hand to mouth methods as is 
now too much the case. Hence the need for more funds. 

5. Farm wastes and industrial outlets for farm crops being a 
major resolution of the last annual meeting of the A. F. B. F. 
We are justified in expecting the farm waste research laboratory 
bill of Congressman Dickinson to be enacted into law this 
winter. We must find more ways of getting rid of farm crops 
than feeding them merely to the animal and human stomachs. 

6. Elimination of the six months’ maturity minimum on farm 
loans and limiting assessments on farm land banks by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board to those amounts needed only to cover expense 
of examination, both having passed the Senate and reported to 
the House, can be rushed to final passage during the winter weeks. 

7. The Farm Bureau having stood for years for the establish- 
ment of grades and standards for all farm crops, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with the support of Congress having author- 
ized by legislation such grades and standards, altogether constitute 
a force which indicates that the bill of Congressman JoNES to 
establish grades and standards for cottonseed will be enacted this 
winter. 

8. Owing to the rapid formulation of a national forestry pro- 
gram, it seems logical to expect that such a measure as that by 
Congressman ENGLEBRIGHT, to protect more adequately our forests 
from fires by building forest roads and trails, will be enacted 
this winter. 

9. The Farm Bureau’s first pronouncement in favor of elimi- 
nating the so-called lame-duck session was made perhaps six years 
ago. That position has not been changed, so we shall continue 
our endeavors to have passed the Norris resolution or any other 
appropriate legislation which seeks to change the Constitution 
by setting a different date for the inauguration of the President 
and the convening of Congress. 

10. The bill by Senator Jones, authorizing Federal aid to assist 
States in promoting education relative to the welfare of mothers 
and infants, having already been reported to the Senate, and 
being under privileged status on the Senate Calendar, 
the expectation that it will be enacted into law before the short 
session adjourns on March 4. 

11. Now that the Farm Bureau has authorized its board of 
directors to set up a committee truly representative of agriculture, 
authorized to develop and organize a corporation for the purpose 
of leasing and operating Muscle Shoals on a cooperative basis, 
the pending Muscle Shoals legislation is expected to resolve itself 
by compromise into such form as will permit the Farm Bureau 
to submit its proposal to some sort of commission set up to re- 
ceive new bids. If the ee situation on Capitol Hill results 
in disagreement, then, course, the only alternative left is for 
the Farm Bureau to present its plan in a new and separate bill. 
It is hoped that the pending House and Senate bills can be merged 
so that the Farm Bureau can present its plan under the terms of 
the compromise measure. 

12. The Hawes-Cutting bill, providing for Philippine independ- 
ence after an election has been held upon that subject by the 
qualified electors of the island, and providing also that by gradual 
processes throughout a 5 or a 10 year period the political bonds 
which bind the islands to our Nation will be gradually removed, 
having been reported to the Senate from the appropriate com- 
mittee, is expected to move forward this winter. In each of the 
last two annual meetings the Farm Bureau has stated its position 
to be in favor of Philippine independence, not alone for the good 
of the American farmers but more for the good of the Philippine 
people themselves. 

13. The plan of eradicating or controlling predatory animals 
and rodents, as outlined in the 10-year program of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and as contained in the Nor- 
beck-Leavitt bills, can easily be disposed of this winter. 

14. Elementary education being the foundation of our entire 
educational plans, and local taxation having been discovered to 
be inadequate properly to sustain the type of elementary educa- 
tion needed, makes opportune the authorization by the Federal 
Government of an appropriation to assist the States in the main- 
tenance of elementary schools. This project is contained in the 
Nye-Brand bills. 

15. The name Farm Bureau” having become nation-wide and 
of commercial significance, should be along with other organiza- 
tion names permitted to be protected as proposed in the Vestal 
bill which has already passed the House and can easily be passed 
by the Senate before the March adjournment. 

16. The bill by Senator GLENN, as amended by the House Com- 
mittee on Irrigation, to permit refinancing of drainage and trriga- 
tion districts under more equitable and modern conditions, having 
passed the Senate in one form and having been reported from the 
House committee in a slightly different form, under all reasonable 
expectations can be disposed of by the House, and through the 
conference committee, before final adjournment. 

None of these bills will bring in the agricultural millennium as 
each one is more of a minor than a major legislation project. 
However, altogether they constitute a rather large legislative 
program which when enacted will be beneficial to agriculture. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend the remarks I made on the floor of the 
House to-day. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend the remarks I made and to include 
the printing of some reference that I read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PARKS]. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, for more than an hour we 
have patiently listened to a very learned discussion of the 
rules of this House. I confess to you that in 16 years of 
service in legislative bodies I come here now and say that I 
know very little parliamentary law. But a long time ago, at 
the bended knee of a Christian mother I learned a law that 
if it were practiced here day by day would make unneces- 
sary a discussion of the rules of this House. That was that 
beautiful golden rule, Do unto others; do unto others.” 

I come now not in anger but in great sadness, and ap- 
proach you to-day as humble as one man ever approached 
another. I come to talk about a matter of importance. 
Deeply I regret that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton], after 18 years of service, should have shown the 
spirit he showed to-day. After deliberation and thought he 
will regret what he said. It is to be regretted that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, one of the leaders of this House, 
who stands high in the councils of his party, would have so 
forgotten himself as to say what he said to me. 

May I come to you to talk as one man to another; as 
one neighbor to another? The men who sit on the Republi- 
can side of the aisle do not know what is going on in this 
country. 

You men who sit over there have no harder hearts than the 
men who sit about me, but you do not know. If you gen- 
tlemen understood the facts as I know them you would want 
to give relief to people who are starving as quickly as I would 
want to give them relief. May I come to you with a break- 
ing heart and an humble spirit and tell you that by your 
votes you sent 500,000 people to bed the other night without 
food, and yet this is a civilized country, this is a Christian 
Nation, this is a place where we talk about the brotherhood 
and fellowship of man and the love of God? 

I see the distinguished gentleman from New Jersey who 
everybody respects and regards [Mr. Fort]. He went into 
my State and plucked one of its choicest flowers and carried 
away one who was as beautiful, as pure and sweet as a dew- 
drop in the heart of a June rose, yet by his speech the 
other day he sent 100,000 babies in Arkansas to bed without 
food. Not because he did not care, but it was because he 
did not know. That is why he did iż. 

Ah, the gentleman from New York’ [Mr. REED] delivered 
a speech here the other day and after he had finished the 
entire membership on that side of the aisle stood and 
cheered him, and by that speech he sent many of the babies 
of my State to hans on famished breasts and slowly die of 
starvation. What did he do? He said that if the House 
took the action which I say it should take the greatest 
mother in all the world would be assassinated, the Red 
Cross. I deny it. I will tell him that the greatest mother 
in all the world was the one who went into the valley of 
the shadow of death” and suffered the tortures of the 
damned to give him and me our existence. Yet by his vote 
he sent thousands of people in my State to bed the other 
night without food. j 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I would like to know what, if anything, 
the State government has done or is proposing to do for 
the relief of the citizens of Arkansas? 

Mr. PARKS. I will be delighted to tell the gentleman. 
The House of Representatives in the State of Arkansas, 
which is now in session, has passed a bill to provide for a 
bond issue of $15,000,000. It may pass the Senate, but they 
could not sell the bonds to save their lives. My God, do 
you think I would stand here and appeal to you for 500,000 
people if we could feed them? 
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Mr. HOLADAY. Does the gentleman apprehend that the 
Senate will pass the bill? 

Mr. PARKS. Probably. 

Mr. HOLADAY. But the gentleman is of the opinion that 
the State bonds will not be marketable? 

Mr. PARKS. Oh, no. Your Liberty bonds under this ad- 
{ministration have gone down day by day. You can scarcely 
sell a Government bond at this time. These people are as 
brave and honorable and chivalrous as any that ever walked 
the earth. It is not their fault they are starving. 

Let me show you another thing. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] came into this House in 
1914, in July, after disaster had come to the city of Salem, 
Mass., and asked for $200,000 for those people—probably for 

50,000 people. Every man save one from my State rose and 
voted to go into the Public Treasury and give to his people 
the money which they needed to save them from distress. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 


gentleman that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
'TREADWAY] does not speak for the people of Massachusetts. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. PARKS. Ah, if the people of Massachusetts could 
speak to-day across the hills and hollows, they would say, 
“We will meet you in a common brotherhood; we will do for 
you what you did for us.” [Applause.] When disaster comes 
my people know neither East nor West nor South nor North. 
They would have contempt for me if I did not vote to relieve 
suffering in New York or Massachusetts as quickly as I would 
in Arkansas. 

Oh, I want to tell the distinguished floor leader, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Trtson], who has always been 
courteous to me, when the war drums throbbed on every 
hilltop and in every valley in this Nation, when the earth 
trembled under the marching tread of the men in the blue 
and the men in the gray, his father and mine donned the 
same uniform, wore the same color, and marched away to 
do their bit in the red welter of war, and they came home 
after the war and were just as loyal to that flag yonder as 
any man on this earth. Yet he, knowing the desolation and 
the destitution of my State and my people, made a speech 
that ought to waken him in the night with remorse. 

Oh, men, I wish you could know the story I am telling you. 
Five hundred thousand noble people destitute and starving! 
Do you know what the Red Cross is doing? It is giving a 
family of five people $10 a month. Oh, I wish I had the 
power to-day to send out through this land a ringing call 
that would arouse people. What did your President say an 
hour ago? “If the Red Cross will acknowledge ”—this is 
not his exact language—“If the Red Cross will admit they 
can not handle the situation, I will accept your bill.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PARKS. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was informed day before yesterday, 
and I understand this is general throughout various parts 
of the United States, that my home county of about 30,000 
people, had sent 17 carloads of food and clothing into the 
drought-stricken areas. Is this distribution in excess of or 
is it included in the total allowance to each family? 

Mr. PARKS. Oh, I imagine it is not included in the 
money. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then it is true that in addition to what 
the Red Cross is giving in dollars there are great quantities 
of food and clothing going into that area for the relief of 
the distressed people? . 

Mr. PARKS. I have not a bit of doubt of it in the world. 
Oh, I would hate to think that people, wherever they lived 
in America, would not hear this call. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand; but what I want to know 
is this 

Mr. PARKS. I imagine that food is all that is included in 
the $10. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then this $10 they are getting is sup- 


plemented by what they are getting from other sources. I 
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a Ran information, and I think. the House ought to 
ve it. 

Mr. PARKS. I think the gentleman is right. I think the 
contributions of charity are in excess of the $10; but it fails 
to meet the real necessities by a great deal. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKS. Yes. + 

Mr. DAVIS. I may state that I know in sections of my 
State the Red Cross will not presume to aid any citizens ex- 
cept those who are without any resources or aid from any 
other source whatever, and if they can get help from other 
sources—landlords, relatives, or from the general public 
or anywhere else—the Red Cross declines to help; and when 
they do presume to help, when there are no other means 
available, they get just what the gentleman from Arkansas 
has said—the pitiable sum of $10 per month for a family of 
five, with an allowance to others in proportion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would really like to get accurate infor- 
mation about this matter. 

Mr. PARKS. Iam sure the gentleman does not know the 
conditions, and I am sure from statements that have been 
made on that side that you do not know what is happening. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a minute. I would like to see if we 
understand the matter, because I can not reconcile the gen- 
tleman’s statement with the statement of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. PARKS. I do not think there is any inconsistency in 
the two statements. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me finish my statement. My under- 
standing from the gentleman’s answer is that the contribu- 
tions of food and clothing that are being made from all over 
the United States for the drought-stricken areas are in 
addition to the aid being given by the Red Cross in dollars, 
to which reference has been made. The answer of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee would indicate that this is not so, 
and I think we ought to know what is the fact. 

Mr. PARKS. I think the gentleman misunderstands me 
and misunderstands the gentleman from Tennessee. Here is 
the situation. We can not keep track of the contributions 
that are made. If you should to-day send a contribution of 
clothing, like I know individuals have done from this city, 
nobody can keep track of that, but the average family of five 
are not drawing in rations from the Red Cross in excess of 
$10 a month, and that is the maximum. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKS. With pleasure. 

Mr. BYRNS. It was testified before the committee the 
other day by Mr. Evans, a representative of the Red Cross, 
who has been in Arkansas for some time, that the total 
amount that was given by the Red Cross in the counties to 
which the gentleman refers is the amount stated by him. 
Now, this is not given in money. 

Mr. PARKS. No. 

Mr. BYRNS. It is given in food of a value amounting to 
the sum stated by the gentleman? 

Mr. PARKS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. And that is all they get from the Red Cross? 

Mr, PARKS. Yes. Now, will you gentlemen listen to 
this statement from the Red Cross? I wired a gentleman 
in one of the counties, one of the richest and most fertile 
counties on the face of the earth, the county of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Driver], and received this answer from one of the repre- 
sentatives of the Red Cross: 

Doctors advise more and greater variety of food is absolutely 
necessary. The farm relief seed bill is a failure with us. The 
livestock are starving. Our people favor the Robinson bill for 
$25,000,000. 

Men who were worth a fortune a year ago are to-day un- 
able to buy the necessaries for their families. Milk cows are 
being killed and eaten, although they are so poor that they 
are unfit for food. I say this with humiliation. 

Here is a letter from a former law partner of mine, R. L. 
Searcy, a man whom I loved like David loved Jonathan or 
Damon loved Pythias. He writes that in a town of 1,500 
people and in a splendid school to which children came in 
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from the country, it was discovered some of the children were 
hiding away at lunch time. That was because they did not 
have anything for their lunch. The ladies of the town im- 
mediately provided these little children with food. The 
pride and spirit of the children would not allow them to 
take food as a matter of charity. One little angel said that 
she did not mind going to bed without any supper as she 
had had a fine lunch. In business there is competition and 
strife; in society there is envy and jealousy, but in the realm 
of childhood there is sincerity and truth. 

Mr. GOLDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDER. Would the gentleman be in favor of a bill 
authorizing the Government to lend without interest a suffi- 
cient sum to the various States to be repair by the States 
when they could? 

Mr. PARKS. They could not pay it. 

Mr. GOLDER. Could not they pay it in the next 10 years 
if they got the money without interest? 

Mr. PARKS. Why should the State borrow the money? 
Here is a list since 1803 where this Congress has relieved 
the people when starving. My God, why are you not willing 
to give the starving people this amount? 

Mr. GOLDER. Irrespective of my desire, do I understand 
that txe States would not accept a loan from the Govern- 
ment, that loan to be repaid without interest? 

Mr. DAVIS. If the gentleman from Arkansas will yield, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania why this 
section now sadly stricken should be expected to borrow 
money when time after time other sections of the country 
have not been required to borrow money? [Applause.] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Wo Congress have the power to lend 
this money without the legislature having an opportunity 
to accept it? 

Mr. PARKS, No. 

Mr. LANHAM. Was there any prerequisite made for the 
contribution we made to Russia of $20,000,000? 

Mr. PARKS. None whatever. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. If the gentleman from 
Arkansas will permit I should like to add further, in this 
connection, that when the present occupant of the White 
House asked for $100,000,000 of Congress to feed the people 
of Belgium there was no serious objection, as I recall, to 
turning over public funds for the purpose of relieving suf- 
fering humanity in foreign lands and no Member of Con- 
gress on either side of this aisle, if I remember correctly, 
ever suggested that Belgium, Russia, or any of the other 
foreign governments should ever repay it. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKS. Let me read from a celebrated correspond- 
ent, Mr. Fletcher Chinault, of the Arkansas Gazette, who is 
in the center of this distress. He is among them. He hears 
the cry of the wolf of want at their very door. He says: 


It can not be possible for those who live in tall cities 


That does not apply to the gentleman who sits in the 
Speaker’s chair, the gentleman from New York, Mr. La- 
Guarpia. He has a heart of gold, even if he lives in the 
greatest city in the land. I have no prejudice against cities. 
The people who live in the cities are like those who live in 
the towns. 

When Jesus Christ walked the highways and the lanes of 
this earth, He never said a word about the salvation of your 
soul until He first said, Feed the body.” Wherever He went 
He said, Feed them.” The first miracle He performed was a 
miracle to nourish the human body. And after He had car- 
ried His cross up Calvary’s Hill and paid the penalty for 
mankind, and when He had risen and made His appearance 
at the seashore, He said to the fishermen who were without 
food, “ Cast your net on the other side,” and they did; and 
then what was it He said when they came and asked Him 
what shall be done? 

When Simon Peter came and talked to Him, what did He 
say? Did He say seek the salvation of your soul? That 
was not what He said. No; He said, Lovest thou Me?” 
And Simon Peter said, “Lord, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee.” Then, feed My lambs; feed My lambs.” Then 
Simon Peter came back. The Lord looked him in the eyes 
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and said, Peter, lovest thou Me?” And he said. Lord 
Thou knowest I love Thee.” And He said, “ Feed My sheep, 
feed My sheep.” O men, with hearts in you, may I appeal 
to you as Christ appealed to Peter? They are human be- 
ings—feed my lambs. 

Just one other word, and I am through. I could read you 
hour after hour the testimony of the starving. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKS. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. From what source did the gentleman re- 
ceive this information as to the destitute conditions in his 
State? 

Mr. PARKS. I received it from the principal citizens 
whose telegrams I have put in the Recorp; and every morn- 
ing in my office I receive it in every mail that comes, in 
heart-breaking letters from individuals who tell me about 
it; and I receive it from the Red Cross, and from every 
county in my district, and many other counties throughout 
the State. 

Mr. PALMER. And the statements the gentleman makes 
are authentic? 

Mr. PARKS. Absolutely; and as I stand here in this 
body and look my colleagues in the face I tell you on my 
sacred word of honor that there are 500,000 people in a 
horrible condition of starvation, in spite of what the Red 
Cross is doing. 

Mr. PALMER. In face of the gentleman’s statement, I 
think that we should take some action. 

Mr. PARKS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. I apprehend the gentleman probably is to 
the best of his knowledge making as accurate a statement as 
he can make with reference to the conditions in his State. 
I do not question his statement. I simply say this: If you 
will take $25,000,000 and spread it over this Nation, to every 
part where there is a condition equal that there is in 
Arkansas, how much will there be left of the $25,000,000 for 
your 500,000 people? 

Mr. PARKS. I would do what we did for Belgium and 
Russia. I think the gentleman’s uneasiness is well founded. 

Mr. HUDSON. I come from possibly the greatest indus- 
trial district represented on this floor. I have a city of 
56,000 population that has spent already out of public 
sources a million dollars to relieve the conditions the gentle- 
man describes in Arkansas. My own home city of Lansing, 
not so badly situated, a little larger, has spent over $100,000, 
and, sir, I came back from campaigning in the territory adja- 
cent to Arkansas, where the wheat fields showed green, where 
the garden showed green, where the pastures showed green, 
back into my home counties, where there had not been a 
drop of rain since June, and where every field was brown. I 
say to the gentleman that it is unfair to quote Scripture 
simply about the gentleman’s situation, when that situation 
exists all over this country. What we need to do to-day is 
to use that love the gentleman speaks of, of our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour, to open the bowels of mercy for human- 
kind in this Nation, and there will be all the response that 
is needed. 

Mr. PARKS. That is what I am trying to get you to do. 

Mr. HUDSON. No; you are not, you are trying to get 
the Government to do it. 

Mr. PARKS. And still I quote Scripture, “And so far 
as the sections of the country where he found it had rained 
and where he found it had not, the Lord said that it rains 
on the just and the unjust.” I say to you that if your peo- 
ple to-day were desolate and mine had prospered for a 
generation, I would be standing on this floor pleading to 
help your people, not putting a block in the way. When 
time is no more, and I stand to be judged with the quick 
and the dead, I can look my Creator in the face and say 
that by no word or act of mine did I ever strike the bread 
from the hand of a starving child. Can you? 

One more word and I am through. We went to war in 
1917, and I dare say there has not been since Holy Writ 
Was penned a more inspired document than the one that 
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was delivered here by the man who told this country that 
America had heard the call of civilization and was endeavor- 
ing to see that the torch of liberty should not fall from the 
hand of man. He could see little things as well as big 
things. May I tell the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TreapwAy] that when he had his disaster at Salem and 
when the fire came to devastate your city, you had a real 
man in the White House. He did not ask you to wait and 
see what the conditions were, but he wired the Governor of 
Massachusetts that he would request the Federal Govern- 
ment to give $200,000 to the fire sufferers of Salem. He is 
the man whose memory will ever live. He was known by 
more men than any human being that ever lived on the 
face of the earth. The Arab in his tented home in the desert 
bowed down and asked the god that he worshipped to bless 
the great White Chief in the White House who was fighting 
the battle of the weak nations. 

Yes. Yonder under his thatched roof in the islands of the 
sea, in the jungles, the savage bowed down at night and 
prayed to whatever God he worshiped and asked that the 
great Chieftain of the white man be given strength that the 
humble of the earth might receive the blessings he fought 
for. Men who never heard of Napoleon or Julius Cesar 
or Jesus Christ bowed down at night and asked their God 
to bless this altruistic, Christian statesman. And yet, men 
stand on the floor and denounce my people because they are 
suffering and poor. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKS. I yield. 

Mr. GLOVER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HUD- 
son] made the statement a while ago that in his campaign, 
around through Arkansas he saw wonderful green wheat 
fields. Would he do us the kindness to tell us where he saw 
them in Arkansas? 

Mr. HUDSON. I wish the gentleman might hear a Mem- 
ber when he makes a remark. I said nothing about being 
in Arkansas. 

Mr, GLOVER. I understood the gentleman to say he had 
been down there and had seen it. 

Mr. HUDSON. I did not. I said adjacent to Arkansas, 
and I suppose, as the distinguished gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Parks] said, the rain had fallen on the just and he 
unjust alike. 

Mr. GLOVER. I understood the gentleman to say he saw 
the green wheat fields in Arkansas. I have not seen them. 

Mr. PARKS. I appreciate your kindness in listening to 
me. Iam not talking to you in idleness but in the hope, as 
the gentleman said over there, that somebody will under- 
stand the situation. I can give you testimony by thousands 
as to what is happening if you want to know. 

The emblem of liberty and Christian civilization waves 
over the head of the Speaker of this House, the American 
flag. We went to war in 1917 to preserve it. We had never 
sent our men across the seas before. True, we had sent them 
across the Rio Grande in the days gone by, and they carried 
that emblem up the heights of Chapultepec until it waved in 
triumph over the land of the Montezumas. We sent them 
across the Gulf to strike the shackles of slavery from arms 
that had been bound for a century; but they had never 
gone across the seas until you heard the Macedonian cry in 
1917. It comes to you again to-day in a smaller way from 
my starving people. 

They told me this story, and I heard it on this floor once. 
It is fiction, I assume. An American doughboy lay dying on 
the field of battle in a foreign land far from home, and an 
angel came as an escort to carry his spirit across to live for- 
ever in the beautiful land of the leal. As the flag floated 
over him the angel said, What strange banner is this? I 
have never seen it before.” 

And this boy as his blood stained the flowers around him 
said, This is the emblem of Christian civilization. This 
is the emblem of human liberty. This is the flag of my 
country.” The angel said, “ Yes; that may be true. I have 
seen the tricolor of France, the British lion, the dragon of 
China, and the Russian bear go down in the red welter of 
war, but I never saw that banner before.” The boy as he 
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looked at the flag with dimming eyes as his blood flowed 
and strength weakened said, “ These beautiful stripes of red 
declare that on the battlefields of my country we have given 
the purest blood that ever flowed in the veins of. man. 
These beautiful stripes of white proclaim the nobleness of 
our purpose. Those stars set in an azure field, as beautiful 
and bright and scintillating as the star of Bethlehem, de- 
clare and proclaim that no nation or no man can tarnish 
or pull them down. It is as eternal as time itself.” 

For the American ex-service man now in want I plead. 
For his people and for those for whom he fought I ask you 
to hear me. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, we have just listened with 
much interest and appreciation to the fervent plea of my 
friend from Arkansas [Mr. Parks]. He has forcefully told 
of the terrible conditions existing in the drought sections of 
his State. He says his constituents are in dire need of food 
and clothing. The condition which has brought about this 
suffering in our land has not come by accident, but has come 
largely by unusual laws and practices which have been put 
into effect in our American Government during the past few 
years. Of course the drought has brought to a head this 
terrible panic. The laws and regulations and general prac- 
tices of the administration which have dominated our Gov- 
ernment affairs for the last few years, in my opinion, are at 
least in part to blame for the present suffering in our 
country, therefore the Republican Party, which is now in 
power and has been for many years, must share in this 
responsibility. 

Of course, these distressful conditions are not brought 
about overnight. They often come from continuous condi- 
tions as same as the body may weaken and perish from the 
inroads of a terrible disease. Unjust and inadequate laws 
must be to blame for a portion of existing conditions. The 
laws and national practices of the Republican administra- 
tion have aided in making millionaires of the few and beggars 
of the many; yes, of the rank and file of our great Ameri- 
can people. By protecting and fostering monopoly and spe- 
cial privilege you have almost wrecked the very economic 
existence of our country. Our country to-day, financially 
and industrially, is in much worse condition than many of 
you realize. Let us stop and take stock for just a moment. 

We find, for instance, that in 1930 the finished steel output 
of our country was 26,600,000 tons as compared with 40,- 
600,000 tons in 1929. We find that in 1930 the steel produc- 
tion of our country represented only 63.7 per cent of its 
producing capacity. We find that in the United States in 
1929 there were made 5,358,420 automobiles, and the auto- 
mobile industry is a pretty good index of the general condi- 
tion of our country. We find that in 1930 there were only 
3,350,306 automobiles manufactured. We find also that in 
1929 the automobile industry of our country consumed 18 
per cent of the steel used, 84 per cent of the rubber, 73 per 
cent of the plate glass, 50 per cent of the upholstery leather, 
17 per cent of the hardwood, 37 per cent of the aluminum, 
15 per cent of the copper, 23 per cent of the tin, 31 per cent 
of the lead, 5 per cent of the zinc, 26 per cent of the nickel, 
and 9 per cent of the cotton used in the country. 

As the automobile industry of our country has decreased, 
so have these various other industries decreased. We find a 
general factory decline in the year 1930 as compared with 
the year 1929 of almost 37 per cent, the lowest we have had 
since 1921. We find that the wholesale trade of our country 
in 1930 suffered a 25 per cent reduction over 1929. We find 
that the commodity prices of almost all of the leading com- 
modities of our country are from 10 to 18 per cent, in some 
cases 50 per cent, less than they were in 1929. We find that 
the amount of cotton consumed is something like 30 per 
cent less in 1930 than it was in 1929. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. As a matter of fact, everything seems 
to be wrong. Everything has gone down. 

Mr. GREEN. Almost all of the industries of our country 
show an appalling decline. Exports and imports during 
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1930 dropped about one-third; in fact, our foreign trade has 
decreased to an alarming degree. 

Mr. GOLDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDER. The gentleman does not mean to blame 
the drought conditions on the matters of which he is 


? 

Mr. GREEN. Not by any means. The drought is beyond 
the control of man, but other things have contributed to 
this condition, for instance, the cancellation by the Repub- 
lican administration of foreign debts owed our Government; 
the refund of taxes to millionaire corporations and indi- 
viduals; blatant extravagance in national administration; 
unnecessary and unwise expenditures of public funds, of the 
taxpayers’ money; refusal to curb the greedy operations of 
the various monopolies which are flourishing even now; and 
numbers of other causes have contributed to the panic which 
now enshrouds our country. 

We find to-day that there are something like 6,000,000 
people unemployed in our land. Some place the number 
far greater than 6,000,000. We find that during 1929 there 
was paid to the wage earners of the United States, exclusive 
of those employed by the Government and on the farms, 
the sum of approximately $45,000,000,000, but that during 
the year 1930 there was paid approximately $35,000,000,000. 
When you kill the earning power of your citizens you stop 
their purchasing power. People can not buy unless they 
have the money to buy with. 

My friends, it seems that our country is in an unusual 
condition, and we all realize that this has been brought 
about gradually but surely by the policies which have ob- 
tained largely during this Republican administration. We 
find that there has been a very sharp decrease in the 
amount of money paid into the Federal Treasury, largely by 
reason of the general industrial conditions and the income 
reduction of the various industries and individuals of our 
country. 

I shall not enumerate them, but there is one thing that 
is of unusual interest along this line and that is that in 
spite of all these adversities and in spite of all the poverty 
which reigns throughout the land the national income of 
the American people in 1930 was estimated at $75,000,000,000. 
We find, my friends, that in 1928 it was $84,000,000,000; in 
1929, $83,000,000,000; and in 1930, $75,000,000,000. We find 
that the savings accounts in our banks have increased with 
this staggering figure of $75,000,000,000 income in 1930. It 
is so improperly distributed among the people that millions 
are unemployed and thousands are in dire poverty and 
hungry. We find another thing which is rather unusual, 
that the amount of tax paid, on the average, per capita in 
1890 was $13.88 and in 1928, the last figures which I have, it 
was $77.39. 

We find that the tax laws and other laws of our land 
have been so shaped largely by the Republican administra- 
tion, which dominates the country, as to permit the wealth 
of our land to drift into the hands of a petty few, and that 
these laws have made millionaires and millionaire corpora- 
tions and combines on the one hand and paupers and beg- 
gars on the other. Yes, my friends, we have been existing 
under Republican reign; they are drunk and dazzling with 
their own power; how will it last? We find that when these 
millionaires and millionaire corporations desire a rebate on 
taxes from the Federal Treasury they go to their friend 
Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, and with what re- 
sults? Make your own answer. But does the same obtain 
with reference to the average taxpayer? Taxes, taxes, for 
the average taxpayer there is no end to his paying. My 
colleagues, I deplore such conditions. It must be remedied. 

My friends, great need is in our land, poverty is stalking 
on all sides, hundreds of thousands of our people are to-day 
seeking charity. My colleague, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Parxs], tells us that 500,000 in his State are in need of 
something to eat, the Red Cross is begging throughout our 
land from those who have hoarded up their millions, largely 
through Republican protection, begging them to give money 
to feed the people of our land. He [Mr. Parks] tells us that 
500,000 in his small State are now in dire want. 
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Two or three nights ago I heard a great program over the 
radio, in which Will Rogers and a number of others under- 
took to portray the need for instant contributions to the Red 
Cross. 

My friends, I was moved to tears when a farmer in 
Arkansas, speaking on this program, told of the adversity 
and suffering which he and his neighbors are enduring. He 
told how they had only a short while ago prospered and 
enjoyed this world’s goods and comforts, but how they were 
now reduced to hunger. His story was pathetic and touch- 
ing; yes, it would have melted the heart of stone. He con- 
cluded with these words, We are now beggars ”"—with these 
words he choked with American pride and sobbed as a 
child. Two children and a mother also spoke to the great 
invisible audience and pictured their distressed and depend- 
ent condition. They told of those who were hungry, those 
who were ill but unable to pay for or obtain medical assist- 
ance; yes, my friends, here in the richest nation in the 
world, and in spite of all this suffering you Republicans 
have defeated our efforts to appropriate to buy them the 
dire necessities of life itself. What kind of men are you? 
Have you no feeling for suffering, helpless men, women, and 
children? Why, I read of a family of five or more surviv- 
ing on, I believe, $5 worth of food every two weeks; possibly 
$10. They have only one meal a day, and the father says he 
often does without his in order that his starving children 
may have more. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman is making a good 
speech, and I am in sympathy with the gentleman’s ideas, 
but will the gentleman give us some thought as to what he 
would do and how he would remedy this condition? 

Mr. GREEN. I will come to that later. We find that in 
the United States to-day there are about 850,000,000 bushels 
of wheat; we find that in the United States to-day there 
are now 2,081,000,000 bushels of corn; 50,234,000 bushels of 
rye; 1,402,000,000 bushels of oats; 163,543,000 bushels of 
apples; 94,000,000 tons of hay; and this year there were 
14,243,000 bales of cotton made. The yield of nearly all 
other staple crops are larger for 1930 than in 1929, a surplus 
of almost all agricultural crops, and yet our people are 
freezing in the cold sections of our country and hungry in 
almost all parts of our land. All of the corn bins and wheat 
bins are bursting with their heavy load of wheat and rye 
and corn, yet millions of our people in civilized America are 
to-day begging for something to eat. 

My friends on the Republican side, I want to know how 
you can answer the starving millions of our land when there 
is the largest crop of all edibles raised in our land with the 
exception of corn and hay. How can you answer when you 
know that people are starving throughout the land, and 
yet you come in here and vote against anything to feed 
them out of the Federal Treasury. You can give $20,000,- 
000 to feed the Russians; you can give $100,000,000 to feed 
the Belgians; you can give $200,000 to feed those in Massa- 
chusetts; you can give to charity here and you can give to 
charity there. Yes; this $20,000,000 was Federal aid and 
would have come out of the Nation’s Treasury, and you 
know it; yet it was given to feed starving Russians. Yes; 
this was to feed foreigners; yet you are unwilling to feed 
perishing Americans. I say give the preference to Amer- 
icans always; with me, America first. 

Yes; you could send the then apparently Democratic Mr. 
Hoover to feed the starving foreigners; will you now au- 
thorize the now apparently Republican Honorable President 
Hoover to feed the hungry multitudes of Americans? He 
could then administer unto the Belgians and other peoples 
of foreign lands, and to-day his own land and his own people 
are begging for something to eat and he and his party are 
standing in the way of a single contribution from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. Will America approve such glaring discrimi- 
nations? I say not. 

Mr. GOLDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDER. Can the gentleman tell us the amount of 
food that has been raised in the respective States? 
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Mr. GREEN. No; I am sorry; but I may not be able to 
give it accurately off-hand. 

Mr. GOLDER. I may say to the gentleman, without 
meaning to detract from his statement, that the income- 
tax reports show that in Arkansas, for which State I have 
the greatest sympathy, last year the income in that State 
was at least $80,000,000. 

Mr. GREEN. But what is it to-day? To-day they can 
not get food and other necessities of life. ‘ Their banks are 
gone. Their crops failed. They are in poverty. They are 
getting one meal a day. Did you not read the other day 
where there was a man who said he could not eat but one 
meal a day, because if he did his own children would perish? 
Did not the gentleman from Arkansas tell you that the many 
school children have nothing in their lunch pails? Did you 
not read the other day where right down here in Virginia 
a man who was working on the road was eating nothing 
but potato peelings for his noonday meal? His fellow work- 
ers slipped some bread in his pail and threw out his peelings 
when they learned he had nothing to eat. He expressed his 
regret by saying, “I am sorry you threw away my peelings, 
I could have eaten them and could have taken this bread 
to my hungry children.” 

How can you reconcile the splendor and luxury of our 
land with such dire poverty of the rank and file, who are 
rearing children to carry on the destinies of our country 
to-morrow? Have you no sympathy or feeling for these 
patriotic and proud citizens who are fighting a losing battle 
for their sole existence? How would you like to shovel dirt 
or rock on the road on nothing to eat but potato peelings? 
How can you reconcile any such forced condition of present- 
day Republican prosperity? [Applause.] May I remind 
you also that there are 13,890,000 horses in our country and 
56,389,000 cattle in our country, and yet our people are 
starving for something to eat. There are 47,000,000 sheep 
in our country, and I am sure you can find people in this 
city who have not had a lamb chop or piece of steak in the 
last 60 days. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. In regard to the amount of livestock, I 
saw in the morning’s paper where the value of livestock in 
the United States had increased $1,500,000,000. 

Mr. GREEN. And yet our people are hungry and can not 
obtain the necessities of life. We are the richest nation in 
all the world, and I read just the other day in the Wash- 
ington Star about a young man who had come here from 
Texas, a young man 19 years of age, and he collapsed in a 
café while begging for something to eat—in Washington, in 
the very shadow of the dome of our Capitol—and when he 
was taken to the hospital and finally regained consciousness 
they asked him what was the trouble, and he said, “I have 
not had a mouthful to eat in three days.” He was perishing 
on the streets here for want of something to eat in the 
richest nation in the world. How can those who are a part 
of the Republican administration reconcile the conditions 
of our country as they exist and tell our people that they are 
doing what they should to protect and assist them and their 
dependents? 

PAY SOLDIERS’ BONUS 

Yes; I have a solution and I am glad the gentleman asked 
that question. The very first thing I should do, if we could 
get the Republicans to agree to do it, would be to pay in 
cash, and in full and at once, the bonus certificate to the 
soldiers. That would be the first thing. [Applause.] I 
would disseminate this money to them throughout the va- 
rious sections of our country. If they could be drawn upon 
to defend our Nation in its time of peril, are they not now 
entitled to receive payment by the Government for their just 
services rendered at a time when their Nation was in peril? 
I say they are. This debt should be paid now. 

If you do not want to pay them in cash I have a splendid 
suggestion offered by a constituent of mine, the Hon. J. M. 
McKinney, of Cross City, himself a worthy and gallant sol- 
dier of the World War, and it is this: That you issue to 
each veteran a Government bond to take up his soldier’s 
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bonus certificate, issue bonds in the denomination of $250 
and $500 and $1,000 and let him turn in his certificate and 
receive the bond. Let the bonds bear the usual rate of 
Government interest. Let him sell the bond if he wants to, 
and if he does not he may put it in his safety box. It is 
good and drawing interest for the soldier. 

Oh, some Republicans say the Government may not be 
able to sell the bonds necessary to pay in cash these bonus 
certificates. Can not you give the veteran a Government 
bond in lieu of the certificate and let him sell it if he 
chooses? What is there wrong about that? He is not com- 
pelled to sell if he does not want to. I prefer payment in 
full in cash now, but he would prefer a Government bond 
in preference to his present certificate. 

ADDITIONAL FEDERAL BUILDINGS 


As a further measure to reduce unemployment and pro- 
mote the economic life of our country I have introduced 
H. R. 10573. I have not time to go into the details, but 
under the provisions of the bill there will be made an appro- 
priation to each congressional district in the United States 
of half a million dollars to be used in the construction of 
Federal buildings for first, second, and third class post 
offices, using local material when possible, local contractors, 
local labor. Local attorneys would pass title on land to be 
acquired for building and local architects would also be 
employed. In districts where no buildings are needed, then 
the money would revert to the Treasury. 

My Democratic colleagues will recall how we have tried 
in vain to get some voice in allocation of funds recently 
appropriated for Federal buildings. Under my bill the funds 
would be equally distributed to all congressional districts in- 
stead of being left in charge of two or three Republican 
bureaucrats. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman five minutes 
more. 

Mr. GREEN. Instead of that I will tell you what you are 
doing. You are tearing down such buildings as this mag- 
nificent post-office building down here on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the District. That building is worth probably 
millions of dollars. It would be a credit to any city in my 
State. And yet the Republicans are going to tear it down 
and build one that will look good, because some Tom, Dick, 
or Harry says that it does not look up to date in archi- 
tecture. To me it is absolutely absurd to tear down a build- 
ing like that building and destroy its value when people in 
this country are starving, and you know it. I can not under- 
stand how men can become drunk with their own power 
and go so far as to squander the taxpayers’ money when we 
have starving people in different sections of the country, 
and when my district needs Federal buildings so badly. 

Now I want to tell you Republicans something else with 
reference to this new building they are building down here 
for the Department of Commerce. The papers tell us they 
are going to spend $82,000 in order to have the offices of 
these high moguls kept cool with the fresh waters from Old 
Timber Creek. I do not understand how men of good judg- 
ment can become so drunk with their own power that they 
can forget the wants of our people and squander the money 
of the taxpayers in such a reckless and ruthless manner 
and our people in want throughout the land and my people 
begging for post-office buildings. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the gentleman does not want the 
Recorp to show in his statement that at the present time 
the Post Office Department Building on the Avenue is being 
torn down. I understand that eventually under the program 
it will be removed. 

Mr. GREEN. Oh, they are not doing it at the present 
moment, but it is in their plan, and will be done if we Demo- 
crats can not stop it. I understand they are going to tear 
down also the railroad building near it, which would be a 
credit to any city in the average State, because it does not 
look good. 
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Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. ‘Chairman, will the gentleman | period from March 4 to December 31, 1931, inclusive, are hereby 


yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman gave us one solution 
about paying a bonus to the veterans. He said something 
about the millions of bushels of wheat on hand. What 
would the gentleman do with the wheat to alleviate the 
suffering? 

Mr. GREEN. I should turn over to the Federal Govern- 
ment. to be distributed through the Red Cross or otherwise, 
at least the quantity of wheat now held by the Federal Farm 
Board; supply it to the needy for food. Another bill that I 
have that could take care of my State, at least, is H. R. 
16628, which provides for reimbursement of part of the 
losses my people suffered during the fruit-fly campaign. 

Those who suffered from the campaign to eradicate the 
pink boll weevil and the campaign to eradicate the foot and 
mouth disease have been repaid, and, yet, after almost two 
years since the Federal Department of Agriculture went to 
Florida and ruthlessly and perhaps necessarily, destroyed 
millions of dollars worth of the property of the citizens, 
they have not yet received a penny for it, and plead all we 
may, request all we may, we have been unable to get reim- 
bursement for them. I shall deeply appreciate it if my 
colleagues will cooperate with me in bringing this just relief 
to our Florida people. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MAPES]. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, to refer for a moment to the 
bill under consideration, I rise to give notice that during the 
consideration of the bill under the 5-minute rule I shall offer 
an amendment which will be in the nature of legislation 
and, therefore, subject to the point of order that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. However, I hope it will so 
appeal to the membership of the House that no point of 
order will be made against it. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to continue the select committee of the House study- 
ing the fiscal relations between the District of Columbia and 
the Federal Government after the 4th of March. The pres- 
ent Congress, of course, ceases on the 4th of March, and any 
committee of the House of Representatives appointed by 
simple resolution of the House also ceases to exist at that 
time. The select Committee on Fiscal Relations has found 
that it will not be able to complete satisfactorily the work 
assigned to it before the adjournment of this Congress, and 
at a session some time ago unanimously voted to suggest that 
appropriate action be taken to continue the life of the com- 
mittee. Accordingly, after consulting with the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Summons], chairman of this subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations having charge 
of the District appropriations bill, this course has been de- 
cided upon. The Committee on Appropriations is sensitive 
about putting legislation on appropriation bills. I am mak- 
ing this statement at the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Summons], chairman of this subcommittee, so 
that the House may have full notice of what is proposed to 
be done. I trust there will be no opposition to it. It is 
merely a method of continuing the select committee for a 
time after the adjournment of this Congress so that it may 
complete its work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. How many members of this 
committee are Members elect of the next Congress? 

Mr. MAPES. There are seven members of the committee 
and all of them are Members elect of the next Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I send to the desk and ask to have read 
in my time the amendment which I propose to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will 
read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON FISCAL RELATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Those members of the Select Committee on Fiscal Relations, 
House of Representatives, appointed pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion No. 285, Seventy-first Congress, who are Members elect to 
the Seventy-second Congress, or a majority of them, during the 


authorized to continue the investigations and to have the author- 
ity and privileges provided in such House resolution. Any un- 
obligated balance on March 4, 1931, in the allocation made to 
such select committee from the contingent fund of the House, 
under the authority of House Resolution No. 329, Seventy-first 
Congress, shall remain to the credit of such committee as con- 
tinued hereby, to be paid out on the usual vouchers approved 
as now provided by law. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to add just this 
further word: The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIM- 
mons], I am informed, told the full committee of the 
Committee on Appropriations that some such amendment 
as this would be offered to the bill under the 5-minute rule, 
and, as I said, I make this statement now so that the 
general membership of the House may be fully informed of 
the purpose sought to be accomplished. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I shall take a few mo- 
ments for myself. A considerable discussion has been had in 
the House at different times regarding the matter of cash- 
ing adjusted-compensation certificates. Presentation of all 
sides of the matter should be had. A statement was made 
before the Committee on Ways and Means by General Hines 
of the Veterans’ Administration, former Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, upon that subject matter. I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by in- 
cluding about two pages of the summary of that discussion 
on the part of General Hines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


General Hnves. Yes; I talked about those; but we have found 
this, Co: that due to conditions we have had a greater 
number of applications for disability compensation filed during 
this than heretofore, and many of those claims are good 
claims: We lay it primarily to the fact that a number of veterans 
undoubtedly were endeavoring to carry on and had no intention 
of applying to the Government for relief umtil they found them- 
selves out of employment and in need and they filed, having pro- 
tected their claims at a prior time by receiving from the Govern- 
ment a certificate of injury or disability, which they used. 

Previous to this time in coming before your committee on pend- 
ing legislation I have been able to offer for your consideration 
suggestions as to the best method, in my opinion, of meeting the 
need sought to be provided by the various bilis introduced in the 
House and before you for consideration. In this instance, how- 
ever, I must confess I am unable to offer any suggested legislative 
solution of the problem confronting you. 

Four different general plans for providing additional payments 
under the World War adjusted compensation act have been pre- 
sented to you for consideration: 

1. The payment of the face value of all adjusted-service cer- 
tificates. 

2. The payment of the present value of all adjusted-service 
certificates. 

3. The payment of adjusted-service credits, plus 25 per cent, 
plus 4 per cent interest, to the present time. 

4. Increased loans. 

Undoubtedly from a financial standpoint the least costly and 
therefore from that standpoint the best would be the fourth plan, 
namely, that to increase the loan values on the certificates. Like- 
wise, this plan has the merit of not requiring the surrender of the 
certificates in order to secure additional funds. However, it would 
not be actuarially sound to increase to any great extent the present 
loan values on these certificates, and, in my opinion, a slight in- 
crease would be of little benefit and would only result in piddling 
away of an additional amount which would be charged against the 
face value of the certificate. The first three plans mentioned, 
while providing a real measure of cash relief, are, according to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and other financial experts, unsound 
from a financial and economic standpoint. Therefore, I find my- 
self in the predicament of being unable to recommend one plan 
because of the inadequacy of the relief afforded and the others 
because of their adverse effect on the finances of the country. 

It is my honest belief that a great deal of misunderstanding has 
arisen among veterans as to just what their certificates represent. 
I believe many of them are of the opinion that the face value 
of the certificate is the value of the certificates at this time. If 
it could be explained to them just what the present value repre- 
sents in cash, I do not believe that there would be any serious 
demand for this cash payment. Further, it goes without saying 
that the average veteran would not advocate or favor any proposal 
which would disrupt, or tend to disrupt, the fiscal policies of the 
Government, or which would adversely affect the economic situa- 
tion of the country or the public welfare. 

As I see it the veterans of the country may be divided into 
three groups. The first group are those to whom the adjusted- 
service certificate is just another security in the strong box. 
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While undoubtedly the number of men in this group is not large, 
still there are a considerable number of ex-service men in such 
circumstances. Certainly this group of ex-service men do not need 
cash or assistance from the Government at this time, and there 
is no reason why the Government should strain its resources to 
pay to-day an obligation due them in 1945. 

The second group, and I believe the largest group of ex-service 
men, are those who, while working for a living, are employed and 
earning enough to support themselves and their families. It is 
probably true that the majority of this group of ex-service men 
are not able to save much, if anything, and that these certificates 
represent not only their sole investment or savings, but their only 
life insurance. Further undoubtedly many of them have borrowed 
on their certificates. However, I will venture to say in most cases 
they have spent the money so obtained on other than bare neces- 
sities. While a part of this group undoubtedly could use addi- 
tional amounts of cash to advantage, I believe such amounts, to 
a great extent, would be expended for other than necessities of 
life. In other words, there is no actual need for relief. Therefore 
the payment of any additional cash on the basis of these adjusted- 
service certificates, in so far as this group are concerned, can not 
be said to be essential, and to offer them an inducement to cash 
in their certificates would, in my opinion, be most unwise. 

The third group of ex-service men are those, especially the ones 
with families, who are out of work and are now in dire need. 
Undoubtedly this group, which consists of a considerable number, 
could well use and would take any cash settlement offered to them. 
They have already borrowed on their certificates to the maximum 
and are in need of assistance at this time. But should we force 
them to surrender this investment, which is without question the 
only investment or life insurance which they have, in order to 
secure aid to bridge this period of economic depression. Would it 
not be better to help them find jobs and assist them by creating 
more jobs than to make them pay their own way out of their only 
savings through this period of distress. They are only a compo- 
nent part of thousands of American citizens who are in such cir- 
cumstances. If we are to provide direct relief to the other citizens, 
why should not these ex-service men be permitted to keep their 
adjusted-service certificates and likewise benefit by such direct- 
relief measures as are provided. The American Legion and other 
ex-service organizations are helping these men to secure jobs. 
These organizations, through their welfare and other funds, are 
assisting in taking care of them and their families until they can 
secure jobs. It seems to me that this problem will be better met 
in this way and that the soldier will be better off by so meeting it. 
As I previously stated concerning this group, there can be no 
question of need for assistance, but is there any greater need and 
have they any more right to look to their Government for assist- 
ance than their equally unfortunate neighbors who were too old 
or too young to serve? 

Also, while it seems to me the country owes a greater duty to the 
disabled ex-service men, whether disabled through disease or age, 
and to the widows and orphans of deceased ex-service men than 
which it owes to its other citizens, it also seems to me that it owes 
only the same duty to the able-bodied ex-service men and their 
families as it owes to every other citizen. 

I realize it is contended that this is money due the ex-service 
men but, as I understand it, outside of the present and future 
loan values, no money is due on these certificates until 1945 unless 
the holders die prior to that date. Therefore, I can see no reason 
why the Government should advance the date of maturity at this 
time. I am firmly of the opinion that if these certificates are paid 
off at any value less than their face value the ex-service men of 
the country will feel that they have been forced to sacrifice the 
true amount which is due them and that after the amounts pro- 
vided are paid and spent they will come back and demand that 
the difference between such amounts and the face value be paid 
to them. 

There is one phase of this matter which I think merits par- 
ticular attention and which, to my mind, if no other, would pre- 
vent my recommending any of the plans which would involve the 
surrendering of these certificates or the greater impairment of 
their value, and that is the benefit which is derived from these 
certificates when the ex-service man dies, leaving a widow and 
children. If the members of this committee could but see the 
good which is accomplished in such cases—and I might say that 
75 per cent of the veterans have dependents—I am sure you would 
agree with me. I do not believe that I am overestimating when 
I say that 98 per cent of the ex-service men who died leave no 
other assets than the proceeds of their adjusted-service certificates. 
In other words, these amounts represent the only money left to 
help span the period between the date of death of the soldier and 
the date of adjustment by the widow to her new conditions in 
life. I should be glad if the committee would see fit to call 
before it those in the bureau and those in the American Legion 
and other ex-service organizations who are daily confronted with 
the problem of caring for the widows and orphans of these de- 
ceased ex-service men. I am sure they would advise the com- 
mittee of the inestimable amount of benefit which flows from the 
proceeds of these certificates and would advise against any legis- 
lation which would take away this godsend to the widows and 
orphans of these ex-service men. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that in making this statement I have 
offered no legislative solution to this most perplexing problem of 
what should be done about paying the bonus, but my bess advice 
is that the Congress should give consideration to the further ex- 
tension of benefits to the disabled, to the widows and orphans of 
deceased ex-service men, and to the building of additional hos- 
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pitals and soldiers’ homes to care for the sick, and leave the 
able-bodied ex-service men to take their places along with the 
other citizens of the country in working out their own salvation 
during these distressing times. Certainly, he has this advantage 
over the average citizen—that is, an excellent investment, which 
has a loan value and which is a protection for his family in the 
event of his death and for him in his old age. 

In closing, gentlemen of the committee, I would invite atten- 
tion to the fact that the appropriations which you approved in 
the House the other day for veterans’ relief for the fiscal year 
1932 were nearly $900,000,000; that these expenditures will un- 
doubtedly increase under existing law and that additional costly 
legislation will be needed and later enacted into law. Therefore, 
it seems to me we should pause and think of the possible effect 
the acceleration or the increasing of this enormous liability of 
the Government will have on future legislation for the disabled 
and widows and orphans. I believe we have reached a point in 
connection with veterans’ relief when we must give serious con- 
sideration to where we are going. It would be a pity, in my 
judgment, to have public opinion turned against relief measures 
for disabled veterans because of any unwise legislation for the 
able-bodied. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to express to the committee my appre- 
ciation for the patience and great co you have extended to 
me. I will be glad to furnish additional information or to answer 
additional questions, and am at the of the committee in 
any steps you may decide to take. I thank you. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LaGuarpia, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration 


the bill H. R. 16738, the District of Columbia appropriation 


bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2936. An act to provide for a preliminary examina- 
tion of the Tittabawassee and Chippewa Rivers, Mich., and 
San Juan River, N. Mex., with a view to the prevention and 
control of floods; and 

H. R. 14040. An act to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to expedite work on the Federal-building program au- 
thorized by the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 4944. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; 

S. 5319. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the French Broad River on the proposed 
Morristown-Newport Road between Jefferson and Cocke 
Counties, Tenn.; and 

S. 5360. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
47 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, 
Wednesday, February 4, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, February 4, 1931, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several 
committees: 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend subsection (a) of section 1 of an act entitled 

“An act for the acquisition, establishment, and development 
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of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the 
Great Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in 
the District of Columbia and the States of Maryland and 
Virginia requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, and 
playground system of the National Capital,” approved May 
29, 1930 (H. R. 16218). 

To authorize the acquisition of additional land for en- 
larging the Capitol Grounds (H. R. 16703). 

To amend the act approved March 4, 1929, entitled “An 
act to provide for the enlarging of the Capitol Grounds” 
(H. R. 16340). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend section 5216 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (H. R. 12490). 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 


To consider bills for the immediate payment of adjusted- 
compensation certificates. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

812. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of appropriation for the 
Navy Department for salaries, office of the Secretary of the 
Navy, for the fiscal year 1932, amounting to $5,420, which is 
supplemental to the estimate of $211,960 contained in the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1932 (H. Doc. No. 733); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

813. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting estimate of appropriations submitted by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, to pay claims 
and causes of action which have been settled by them under 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to settle claims 
and suits against the District of Columbia,” approved Febru- 
ary 11, 1929 (45 Stat. 1160), as amended, amounting to 
$19,114.18 (H. Doc. No. 734); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of 
Useless Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of 
useless papers in the Government Printing Office (Rept. No. 
2470). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr, LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 13293. 
A bill to provide funds for cooperation with the school board 
at Frazer, Mont., in the construction of a high-school build- 
ing to be available to Indian children of the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation; without amendment (Rept. No. 2474). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 15601. 
A bill to provide funds for cooperation with the school board 
at Poplar, Mont., in the extension of the high-school build- 
ing to be available to Indian children of the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation; without amendment (Rept. No. 2475). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
S. 873. An act to supplement the act entitled “An act for 
the relief of certain nations or tribes of Indians in Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington,” approved March 13, 1924; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2476). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11281. 
A bill authorizing a per capita payment of $100 to the mem- 
bers of the Menominee Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin from 
funds on deposit to their credit in the Treasury of the 
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United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 2477). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9221. 
A bill authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. Harry 
Walter Stephenson, United States Army (retired), to the 
position and rank of major, Coast Artillery Corps, in the 
United States Army; with amendment (Rept. No. 2467). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims, H. R. 
12148. A bill for the relief of Charles C. Bennett; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2468). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 3360. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey to the University of Oregon certain lands forming a part 
of the Coos Head Military Reservation; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2469). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DEROUEN: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
12560. A bill concerning the claim of Jacobs Landry; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2471). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
13661. A bill for the relief of George W. McDonald; with. 
amendment (Rept. No. 2472). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 16635. 
A bill authorizing the relief of the McNeill-Allman Construc- 
tion Co. (Inc.), of W. E. McNeill, Lee Allman, and John All- 
man, stockholders of the McNeill-Allman Construction Co, 
(Inc.), and W. E. McNeill, dissolution agent of McNeill- 
Allman Construction Co., to sue in the United States Court 
of Claims; without amendment (Rept. No. 2473). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 16493) granting a pension to Hiram P. Mar- 
cum; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 16127) granting a pension to Philip Aaron; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions. 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 16828) to extend the time 
in which applications may be made for the benefits of the 
disabled emergency officers’ retirement act of May 24, 1928; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 16829) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Mahoning County, Ohio, to construct a free over- 
head viaduct across the Mahoning River at Struthers, Ma- 
honing County, Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16830) 
granting pensions to certain soldiers of the Regular Estab- 
lishment who served on the western frontier during the In- 
dian wars, skirmishes, expeditions, and campaigns for open- 
ing new territory for settlements under martial law from 1817 
to 1898, inclusive, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 16831) to amend sec- 
tion 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16832) to] By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 16841) to authorize the 


pay 50 per cent of the face value of adjusted-compensation 
certificates to veterans of the World War, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16833) to 
establish a term of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Huntington, W. Va.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 16834) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near the point known and 
designated as the Power-site Crossing or at or near the point 
known and designated as Wilder Ferry, in the State of Mon- 
tana; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 16835) to amend the 

revenue act of 1928 relating to depletion of mines; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. BRIGHAM.: A bill (H. R. 16836) to amend the act 
entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon 
and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and ex- 
portation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16837) to 
provide for cooperation with the several States in the care, 
treatment, education, vocational guidance and placement, 
and physical rehabilitation of crippled children, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Education. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXU, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Califor- 
nia, memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
reimburse the State of California for moneys actually ex- 
pended in the aid of the Government of the United States 
during the War between the States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERR: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of North Carolina, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to pass an act authorizing the immediate pay- 
ment to veterans of the World War the face value of their 
adjusted-service compensation; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 
North Carolina, requesting the Representatitves from the 
State of North Carolina to secure the enactment of some 
appropriate measure delaying foreclosure of liens by Federal 
land banks; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the State 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States for the immediate payment 
in cash of the World War adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLTON: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Utah, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to pass the Jones bill, H. R. 255; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KADING: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation looking toward the pay- 
ment in cash of the World War adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 16838) granting a 
pension to Mariah Matilda Johnson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 16839) for the relief of Ida 
Becker; to the Committee on Military “Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 16840) granting a pension to 
Alice Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


purchase by the city of Myrtle Point, Oreg., of certain lands 
formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & California 
Railroad Co. and revested in the United States’ by the act 
approved June 9, 1916; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, j 

By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16842) 
granting an increase of pension to Martha Dorsey; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 16843) granting an increase 
of pension to Johanna Reiter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16844) 
granting a pension to George H. Miller; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 16845) granting a pen- 
sion to Melissa Powers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16846) for the relief to W. G. Tackett; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16847) granting a pension to Margaret 
Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 16848) granting a pension 
to Amanda Builderback; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: A bill (H. R, 16849) for the relief 
of Harry P. Cooper; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 16850) granting a 
pension to Lizzie B. Stoner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 16851) granting a pen- 
sion to Myrtle B. Oldfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXI, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9070. Petition of the Tri-County Florists’ Association of 
Ohio, urging the passage of legislation for the payment of 
the adjusted-compensation certificates, full face value, im- 
mediately; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9071. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of members of Upper Hay 
Lake Grange No. 1552, that the United States Government 
should aid in making the electric power and water power of 
the Sault Ste. Marie River available to agriculture at a 
reasonable rate; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

9072. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution of W. W. Bloemer, 
commander, and E. H. Boese, adjutant, of Prell-Bland Post, 
No. 271, Batesville, Ind., urging the passage of legislation 
having for its purpose the payment of the adjusted-service 
certificates in cash; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9073. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of the mem- 
bers of the Good Will Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., urging Congress to enact a law for the 
Federal supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher 
standards before production for films that are to be licensed 
for interstate and international commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9074. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of American Exporters 
and Importers’ Association, urging that the Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States be represented in the Cabinet 
by a secretary of foreign commerce, who shall devote his 
entire time to improving and extending the foreign trade of 
the United States, both export and import, and that the said 
secretary of foreign commerce shall have full charge of all 
matters pertaining to foreign trade now under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9075. Also, petition of New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, opposing the conferees’ report on Muscle Shoals legis- 
lation, which is as follows: Whereas the House conferees on 
Muscle Shoals legislation have yielded to the Senate con- 
ferees and have agreed to a compromise plan under which 
the Government would build transmission lines for the dis- 
tribution of electric current from Muscle Shoals”; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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9076. By Mr. HANCOCK of New York: Petition of Rev. 
W. W. Hunt and other residents of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring 
the Sparks-Capper amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9077. By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: Petition of Veterans 
Political Association of America, urging legislation to pay 
the face value of veterans’ adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

9078. Also, petition of Veterans Political Association of 
America, national headquarters, Detroit, Mich., urging legis- 
lation that will permit of the veterans’ paid-up service cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9079. Also, petition of Richard M. Jopling Post, No. 44, 
American Legion, Michigan, favoring legislation which will 
permit payment of the veterans’ paid-up adjusted-service 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9080. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of E. E. Ober- 
holtzer, superintendent of public schools, Houston, Tex.; 
Col. Ernest O. Thompson, mayor of Amarillo, Tex.; and 
H. D. Fillers, superintendent of public schools, Corsicana, 
Tex., comprising a committee appointed by the Illiteracy 
Commission of Texas, fayoring a law to provide for the giv- 
ing of lists of the illiterates to the State superintendents of 
the various States for use in illiteracy campaigns; to the 
Committee on Education. 

9081. By Mr. MCCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of 
Boston City Council, Boston, Mass., Wilfred J. Doyle, city 
clerk, urging early and favorable consideration of legislation 
providing for the immediate payment in cash of the ad- 
justed-compensation certificates issued to United States 
veterans of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


9082. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolutions of | 5g 


the New York State Bankers’ Association, in opposition to 
the conferees’ report on the Muscle Shoals bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

9083. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of local Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Portis, Kans., for the Federal 
supervision of motion pictures; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

9084. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Friday Reading Club, 


of West Newton, Pa., urging passage of Sparks-Capper bill | cutting 


eliminating unnaturalized aliens for counting in proposed 
congressional reapportionment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9085. Also, petition of Warren County Council of Repub- 
lican Women, urging tariff on petroleum and its products; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 26, 1931) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. R. 16626. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors; and 

H.R. 16744. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 
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S. 4944. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; 

S. 5319. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the French Broad River on the proposed 
Morristown-Newport Road between Jefferson and Cocke 
Counties, Tenn.; 

S. 5360. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; 

H. R. 2936. An act to provide for a preliminary examina- 
tion of the Tittabawassee and Chippewa Rivers, Mich., and 
San Juan River, N. Mex., with a view to the prevention and 
control of floods; and 

H. R. 14040. An act to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to expedite work on the Federal-building program 
authorized by the act of Congress entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926, and acts amendatory 
thereof. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess King Shi. 
Barkley Fletcher La Follette Shortridge 
Bingham Frazier McGill Smith 
Black George McKellar Smoot 
Blaine Glass McMaster Steck 
Blease Glenn McNary Steiwer , 
rah ff Stephens 
Bratton Goldsborough Morrison Swanson 
Gould Morrow Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hale 0 
Broussard Harris Norbeck ‘Townsend 
Bulkley Harrison Norris 
Capper Hatfield Oddie dings 
Caraway Hawes Partridge Vandenberg 
Carey Hayden Patterson 
Connally Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Copeland Heflin Pine Walsh, Mass 
Couzens Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont 
Johnson Wa 
Davis Jones Reed Watson 
Deneen Kean Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Sheppard Williamson 


Mr. WATSON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosryson] is de- 
tained from the Senate by illness. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastrncs] is unavoid- 
ably detained from the Senate. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I doubt the good taste 
of the statement I am about to make, but I shall make it 
nevertheless. 


The other day I made a speech discussing the drought 
situation; whether in good taste or bad taste I am not now 
discussing. Two gentlemen became very much stirred up 
about it. I have been endeavoring to extend to them an 
opportunity to tell me personally what they really think 
about it. They have declined to do it, Mr. President, or to 
afford me an opportunity to tell them privately what I think 
about them. I am now extending them this public invita- 
tion: At any time that is convenient for them it will be 
convenient for me to have them tell me privately what they 
want to say about that speech. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, under the order of 
the Senate of January 24, 1901, designates the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Bratron] to read Washington’s Farewell 
Address on Monday, February 23, next. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a telegram in the nature 
of a memorial, signed by W. H. Welch, of Baltimore, Md., 
remonstrating, in behalf of the medical faculty of the Johns 
Hopkins. University, against the passage of legislation for 
the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Pope County, Minn., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion providing for the immediate payment of the face value 
of adjusted-service certificates of ex-service men, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Kansas City and Manhattan, Kans., pray- 
ing for the prompt ratification of the World Court protocols, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Rice and Reno Counties, Kans., praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation imposing a duty on crude 
petroleum, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Mr. FESS presented resolutions adopted by the South- 
eastern Ohio Guernsey Breeders’ Association protesting 
against a ruling of Hon. David Burnet, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, “that unbleached yellow palm oil, when 
used in substantial quantities in relation to the other ingre- 
dients, may be used in the manufacture of oleomargarine 
otherwise free from artificial colorations without subjecting 
the finished product to tax at the rate of 10 cents per 
pound,” and, also, if the ruling is not rescinded, favoring 
the passage of legislation taxing all yellow oleomargarine at 
least 10 cents a pound, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ROCK HILL (S. c.) INDIAN RESERVE 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a letter which I have just 
received relating to the Rock Hill Indian Reserve, S. C., and 
I invite the special attention of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas] and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Frazier] to the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, 
Rock Hill, S. C, February 2, 1931. 
Hon. Core. L. BLEASE, 
Washington, D. C. - 

DEAR SENATOR BLEASE: It so happens that I was one of the Rock 
Hill committeemen who spent a whole day with Senator FRAZIER 
and Senator THomas, of the Committee on Indian Affairs, when 
they visited Rock Hill along with their clerks last fall to investi- 
gate conditions among the Catawba Indians. It was the first 
time in many years that I had personally visited the Indian 
reserve, and I am here to tell you that they are in a bad state of 
affairs. Knowing that you have actively interested yourself in 
behalf of these Indians and also that you will not be in Washing- 
ton after March 4 to help them in an 
suggest that you see what you can do for them 
(temporarily) from office. 

Senator Tuomas and Senator FRAZIER, if I am any 
were intensely interested m doing something for these poor crea- 
tures and I am as confident as I can be that you will receive 
active and sympathetic support from them from the expressions 
I heard them make to the Indians themselves and to the members 
of the committee at the investigation. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cuas. L. Coss, Cashier. 
CASH PAYMENT OF SOLDIERS’ BONUS 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I gsk permission to have 
printed in the Recorp resolutions adopted by the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America regarding the proposal 
relating to the payment of the soldiers’ bonus. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution of the Investment Bankers Association of America 

Resolved by the board of of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, That it is their duty to warn the members 
of the association so that they in turn may warn their clients, the 


15,000,008 investors of the country, of the danger involved in cer- 
tain legislation pending in the Congress, 


FEBRUARY 4 


This legislation comprises numerous bills in both the Senate 
and the House providing for the present cash payment of World 
War endowment insurance policies. 

The enactment of such legislation would mean a present bor- 
rowing by the Government of a minimum of some billion and a 
half dollars to a maximum of approximately $3,400,000,000 in 
order to enable the Government to pay off in 1931 these insurance 
policies, which are not due to be paid until 1945, except in case 
of the prior death of the insured. 

The proposed legislation involves these dangers: 

1. The money market would be disorganized to the serious detri- 
ment of all industry and agriculture. 

2. Business recovery and progress would be hindered by making 
too costly legitimate borrowing’ which is n at favorable 
rates to increase employment and to bring about a substantial 
improvement of business conditions. 

3. All security values would be depressed to the extent of threat- 
ening the stability of many banks and commercial organizations. 

4. Refunding operations of our Government would be retarded 
and made more costly. . 

5. Taxation would be increased to the detriment of progress in 
business recovery at a time when taxation should be decreased to 
aid in such recovery. 

The constant effort of the American people adequately to show 
its appreciation of war service, to which effort this association 
heartily subscribes, should not be misdirected by the mere tempo- 
rary relief of some to the detriment of the recovery of prosperity 
of the Nation as a whole, in which detriment all beneficiaries of 
the proposed legislation must inevitably and eventually share; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the board of governors of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America unanimously record their unequivocal 
opposition to the enactment of such legislation and that the Presi- 
dent of the association be directed to present this resolution to 
the Congress, 

JANUARY 31, 1931. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have received telegrams 
from various banks and banking organizations in the State 
of Montana in opposition to proposed legislation for the 
immediate payment of veterans’ adjusted-service certificates. 
While I am not as apprehensive as these bankers are as to 
the result, I feel they are entitled to have their views set 
forth, and I therefore ask unanimous consent to have these 


telegrams printed in the Recorp and referred to the Finance 
Committee. 


There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEERLODGE, Mont., February 2, 1931. 
Hon. B. K. WHEELER, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

The three banks of Deerlodge composing the Deerlodge Clearing 
House Association are firmly opposed to proposed. legislation for 
payment now of adjusted-service certificates in cash and sincerely 
request you use your influence against the passage of any such 
measure in Congress, 

DEERLODGE CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


MISSOULA, Mont., February 2, 1931. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, è 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand that Congress is considering the issuance of a large 
number of bonds in payment of soldiers’ compensation or bonus. 
We believe this unwise and apt to seriously effect outstanding is- 
sues both of Government and other securities and ultimately 
would have an adverse effect upon general business. 

Fimst NATIONAL BANK OF MISSOULA, 


BOZEMAN, MONT., February 3, 1931. 
Hon. B. K. WHEELER, 
United States Senate: 
We are opposed to payment at this time of soldiers’ bonus cer- 
tificate. We fear it would disarrange finances of country. 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 
GALLATIN Trust & Savincs BANK. 
Securiry Bank & Trust Co. 


MissovuLa, Mont., February 3, 1931. 
Hon. B. K. WHEELER, 


United States Senate: 

We believe that a bond issue to cash bonus certificates would 
have a disturbing influence on the entire financial structure of 
the United States. We therefore request that you give the ques- 
tion full consideration and hope that your great influence will 
be used against the measure. 

; THE WESTERN MONTANA NATIONAL BANK. 


Burrs, Monr., February 3, 1931. 
Hon. B. K. WHEELER, 


United States Senator from Montana: 
I desire to protest the issuance of $3,400,000,000 of Government 
securities to provide funds for cash payment of veterans’ insur- 
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ance certificates. Such an issue, or any considerable part thereof, 
will have most serious effect on investment situation of banks 
throughout the country. In my opinion a most pronounced price 
depression will result, not only to Government issues but to 
municipal and all other types of bonds, and low interest rates, sọ 
helpful to a return to normal conditions, will unquestionably 
immediately stiffen. 
J. E. WOODWARD, 

President Metals Bank & Trust Co. 


LIVINGSTON, MONT., February 2, 1931. 
Hon. B. K. WHEELER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We are opposed to legislation for immediate payment of sol- 
diers’ bonus certificates, as we believe the issuance at this time of 
from three to four billions of new Government bonds would be 
detrimental to business, seriously affecting the bond market. 


NATIONAL Pank BANK, 
N. A. TELYEA, President. 


HELENA, MONT., February 2, 1931. 
Hon. B. K. W. 


HEELER, 
United State Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The banks of Helena are united in their request to you to oppose 
any bill which proposes to cash soldiers’ bonus certificates. It is 
felt that great distress would follow, through the depreciation of 
bond values, many banks at the present time refusing to make any 
bond purchases until the present matter under consideration is 
disposed of. We are certain that we will have your support in 
opposing the bill, for which we thank you. 


HELENA CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


Burre, Mont., February 2, 1931. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 


United State Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

From my understanding of the proposed legislation regarding 
the payment of the face amount of adjusted-service certificates 
at this time, believe it a menace to values of outstanding Govern- 
ment and other securities and future Government financing. 
Also feel that there is no emergency existing that would justify 
disorganizing the money market at this time. Will appreciate 
your giving the measure special attention. 
A. J. Davis. 


Brtuves, Mont., February 2, 1931. 


B. K. WHEELER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

All banks of Billings request you use your influence against the 
passage of any soldiers’ bonus legislation involving new Govern- 
ment financing. Such financing we feel will increase money rates 
and depress security prices causing serious losses to all investors. 
Business recovery will be retarded as funds that would normally 
go to finance new development and new construction will be 
diverted to Government securities. The relief afforded will be 
temporary and is not wanted by many thinking veterans who will 
commend opposition to such legislation. 

BILLINGS CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent to have re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee and printed in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks several telegrams from American 
Legion posts in Montana in support of the legislation em- 
bodied in Senate bill 5986, introduced by me, providing the 
following amendments to the World War veterans’ act as 
amended: 

First. The extension of the presumption of service origin 
to all chronic and constitutional diseases which arise prior 
to January 1, 1925. 

Second. The amendment of section 202 (10) to make 
mandatory the furnishing of hospitalization for veterans 
of all wars irrespective of the nature or origin of their dis- 
abilities. 

Third. Provision for allowances to widows, children, and 
dependent parents of all World War veterans, irrespective 
of the cause of death at the same rate as is paid to de- 
pendents of those who die from injury or disease incurred 
in service. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

KALISPELL, MONT., January 25, 1931. 
Senator B. K. W. 


HEELER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Flathead Post, No. 7, American Legion, Kalispell, in 


special 
meeting, passed resolution requesting that you support and de- 
mand immediate action on amendments to World War veterans’ 
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act and hospital construction. Please note especially provisions 
for hospitalization of non-service-connected cases Also insist 
that Montana have new veterans’ hospital as part of program. 

L. A. DREWIECKE, Adjutant. 


Glasow, Mont., January 25, 1931. 
Senator B. K. WHEELER, 
Washington, D. Ç.: 


We, in special meeting assembled, earnestly request your sup- 
port and immediate enactment of amendments to World War 
veterans’ act regarding pensions to widows and orphans and 
service connection chronic constitutionally disabled, also hospi- 
talization of non-service-connected cases, and enactment immedi- 
ate hospital construction program keeping in mind Montana’s 


hospital needs. 
VALLEY Post 41, AMERICAN LEGION. 


Deer Lopce, Mont., January 30, 1931. 
Hon. B. K. W: 


HEELER, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 


Powell Post unanimous in demands for favorable legislation on 
hospital construction, widows and orphans’ pensions, and hos- 
pitalization for chronic service connected disabilities. We urge your 
untiring efforts in aiding the enactment of these measures. 


POWELL Post, No. 10, AMERICAN LEGION, 
A. W. JOHNSON, Adjutant. 


Mres Crry, Monr., January 30, 1931. 
Senator B. K. WHEELER, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Respectfully urge you to give immediate attention to amend- 
ments to World War veterans’ act giving pensions to widows and 
orphans and service-connected chronic constitutional disabled to 
January 1, 1925. Also demand immediate action on hospital-con- 
struction program and provide hospitalization for all non-service- 
connected cases. 


PRESCOTT BOUTELLE, 
Commander Custer Post, No. 5, American Legion. 


DLON, MONT., January 23, 1931. 
Senator Burton K. WHEELER: 


Members of Beaverhead Post, American Legion, last night unani- 
mously adopted resolutions favoring immediate action on amend- 
ments to World War veterans’ act giving pensions to widows and 
orphans and service-connected chronic constitutional disabled to 
January 1, 1925. Also urge immediate action aw hospital- 
construction program and providing hospitalization for all non- 
service connected cases. This post has five veterans who saw ac- 
tion who need immediate treatment, but must await their turn 
for admission to Fort Harrison hospital. We urge your unquali- 
fied support for these measures. 

E. L. FARBANKS, Commander. 
GEORGE R. BAKER, Adjutant. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 407) for the relief of Little Rock 
College, Little Rock, Ark., reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1451) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them, each 
without amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4068. An act for the relief of William J. Ryan, chap- 
lain, United States Army (Rept. No. 1452); and 

H. R. 8253. An act for the relief of Sterling S. Ball (Rept. 
No. 1453). 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Claims, to which | 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3213. An act for the relief of E. F. Zanetta (Rept. No. 
1454) ; and 

S. 5117. An act for the relief of W. Stanley Gorsuch (Rept. 
No. 1455). 

Mr. TOWNSEND also, from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 5745) to 
amend the act entitled “An act defining butter, also impos- 
ing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, impor- 
tation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 
2, 1886, as amended, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 1460) thereon. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 5545) to 
amend an act approved February 24, 1925, entitled “An act 
to provide for the construction of a memorial bridge across 
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the Potomac River from a point near the Lincoln Memorial, 
in the city of Washington, to an appropriate point in the 
State of Virginia, and-for other purposes,” reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1456) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on the Library, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5677) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prepare and manufacture a medal in commem- 
oration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., and of the 
establishment of the independence of the United States, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1457) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 5141) for the relief of 
Clarence R. Killion, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1458) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3611) for the relief of Sarah Ann 
Coe, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1461) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 1793. An act for the relief of Jeff Davis Caperton and 
Lucy Virginia Caperton (Rept. No. 1462); 

S. 4306, An act for the relief of Clarence G. Young (Rept. 
No. 1466); 

S. 4444. An act for the relief of Guy Clatterbuck (Rept. 
No. 1463); 

S. 5183. An act for the relief of Herman Ingman (Rept. 
No. 1464); and 

S. 5516. An act for the relief of E. G. Mason (Rept. No. 
1465). 

Mr. PARTRIDGE, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3428) for the 
relief of Rebecca E. Olmstead, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1467) thereon. 

Mr. PATTERSON, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

H. R. 1836. An act for the relief of Robert E. Beck, other- 
wise known as Rudolph E. Beck and Harry J. Brown (Rept. 
No. 1470); and 

H. R. 2887. An act for the relief of Mildred L. Williams 
(Rept. No. 1469). 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 915) to incorporate the 
American National Institute (Prix de Paris) at Paris, 
France, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No, 1471) thereon. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which were referred the following bill and joint resolu- 
tion, reported them each with an amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: - 

S. 5571. An act to provide for the entertainment of mem- 
bers and delegates to the Fourteenth Annual Convention of 
the French Veterans of the World War, to be held in the 
District of Columbia in September, 1932 (Rept. No. 1472); 
and 

H. J. Res. 462. Joint resolution to further provide for de- 
fraying the expenses of the International Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico (Rept. No. 1473). 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 934) for the 
relief of Jennie Bruce Gallahan, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1474) thereon. 


CAUSES OF FLUCTUATION IN COMMODITY AND SECURITY VALUES 
Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 425) 
creating a special commission of the Senate to investigate 
the causes of fluctuations in commodity and security values, 
reported it without amendment and moved that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, which was agreed to. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr, PARTRIDGE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on to-day, February 4, 1931, that committee 
presented to the President of the United States the follow- 
ing enrolled bills: 

S. 4944. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; 

S. 5319. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the French Broad River on the proposed 
Morristown-Newport Road, between Jefferson and Cocke 
Counties, Tenn.; and 

S. 5360. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 6030) granting an increase of pension to Della 
W. Lampson (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILL: 

A bill (S. 6031) granting a pension to William H. Owen; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 6032) amending section 1 of Public Resolution 
No. 89, Seventy-first Congress, approved June 17, 1930, en- 
titled “Joint resolution providing for the participation of the 
United States in the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, and au- 
thorizing an appropriation to be used in connection with 
such celebration, and for other purposes” (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 6033) for the relief of A. W. Holland; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 6034) granting a pension to Isabelle H. Red- 
field (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 6035) to relieve restricted Indians in the Five 
Civilized Tribes whose nontaxable lands are required for 
State, county, or municipal improvements; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HEFLIN (by request): 

A bill (S. 6036) for the relief of Lincoln Wedel; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 6037) granting a pension to Mary J. Stearns; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 6038) granting a pension to James Edward Mil- 
ler (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 6040) granting a pension to Mary Page (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 6041) to authorize an appropriation of funds in 
the Treasury to the credit of the District of Columbia for 
the use of the District of Columbia Commission for the 
George Washington Bicentennial; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NORBECE: 

A bill (S. 6042) granting a pension to Mary Martin; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 6043) granting an increase of pension to Dul- 
cenia Chapin (with accompanying papers); and 

(For Mr. GILLETT.) A bill (S. 6044) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Kendall; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 6045) authorizing D. S. Prentiss, R. A. Salla- 
day, Syl F. Histed, William M. Turner, and John H. Rahilly, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River, 
at or near the town of New Boston, III.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A bill (S. 6046) to authorize advances to the reclama- 
tion fund, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 6047) to establish the Fort Howard National 
Monument at Green Bay, Wis.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6048) granting an increase of pension to Rosa 
Helms (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 6049) for the relief of Arthur Greenwood; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


ADMISSION OF ALIENS 


Mr. BLEASE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 3394) to amend section 
19 of the immigration act of 1917 by providing for the de- 
portation of an alien convicted in violation of the Harrison 
narcotic law and amendments thereto, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS AND UNALLOTTED INDIAN TRIBAL LANDS 


Mr. STEIWER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
432), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs, or any sub- 
committee thereof, authorized by Senate Resolution 282, agreed 
to June 25, 1930, to investigate the relationship between the 
Federal Government and the governments of the several States 
wherein are located Indian reservations or unallotted Indian 
tribal lands, or any other Indian lands not subject to taxation by 
such States or political subdivisions thereof, with a view of de- 
veloping a plan by which the United States may make a fair 
and equitable contribution toward the expenses of governmental 
activities in said States, hereby is authorized to expend out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate $5,000 in addition to the $5,000 
authorized in said resolution in pursuance of the purposes here- 
inbefore mentioned, 


APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS IN QUARTERMASTER GENERAL’S 
OFFICE 


Mr. HEFLIN. I submit a resolution which I ask may go 
over under the rule. 

The resolution (S. Res. 433) was ordered to lie over under 
the rule, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War shall furnish to the Senate 
by February 14, 1931, a duplicate list of appointments made in the 
office of the Quartermaster General at Washington, D. C., since 
November 11, 1918, indicating whether in the departmental or field 
service, showing date of appointment, legal residence, civil-service 
status, and salary and whether still in the service; also a list of 
transfers to and from the Quartermaster General's Office at Wash- 
ington, D. C., since November 11, 1918, showing date of entry to 
the service and date of transfer, place to which transferred or re- 
transferred; a list of all appointments made at Camp Knox since 
November 11, 1918, showing date of appointment, legal residence, 
civil-service status and salary; also all transfers to Camp Knox or 
reinstatements made at Camp Knox, showing date, legal residence, 
civil-service status, and salary, indicating whether still in the serv- 
ice or if services have terminated; also copy of order of the 
Secre of War in 1918 for reduction of the civilian 
employees after November 11, 1918. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

H. R. 16626. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. R. 16744. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war. 
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BUSINESS OF THE SESSION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we have reached the point 
in the short session that we always reach in every short 
session when every Senator realizes that the calendars of 
both Houses are clogged, and that the day is only a few 
weeks ahead of us when by constitutional limitation Con- 
gress must adjourn and everything in the way of legislation 
must end, however important it may be. The Congress 
must commence again from the very beginning at the next 
session. If a matter of legislation has reached the point 
even where it is in conference between the two Houses, all 
the work that has been done must be done upon it over 
again. 

Every Senator realizes that such a condition is just a short 
distance in the future at this very time. There is a rush 
always to bring up for consideration this bill or that bill in 
which various Senators may be interested. The contagion 
spreads to the committees. It becomes practically impos- 
sible to secure a quorum of committees, because everyone 
knows that much of the work of the committees will be of 
no avail if it is done at this late day in the short session 
and that a great deal of the work that is done is going to be 
done uselessly, with the result that we really get nothing 
done. 

We find in the Senate, when a Senator takes up any time 
and attempts to discuss any matter of legislation, that he 
is liable to be considered by his fellow Senators as engaged 
in a filibuster because every moment of time is precious. 
In addition to that there is enacted much legislation neces- 
sarily unconsidered because every Senator realizes that the 
legislation in which he personally may be interested, if he 
undertakes to discuss or criticize or analyze other pending 
legislation, may thus be delayed beyond the limits of ad- 
journment. There is no legislature in the civilized world 
that has such a condition confronting it at any time; there 
is no State in the Union that would stand for a moment for 
that kind of legislative condition. 

In addition to that, we realize that a large number of 
Senators and Representatives in the preceding election have 
been defeated; their successors have been elected; they have 
qualified; they are standing outside the doors of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives with their certificates of 
election, but they can not be admitted; their terms do not 
yet commence. They see those who have been defeated par- 
ticipating in the enactment of legislation, so that, as one 
man said so forcefully, those who are elected stay at home 
while those who are defeated continue to legislate. 

I cast no reflection whatever upon anyone who has been 
defeated; defeat is likely to happen to any, and it is no dis- 
grace; I do not criticize or find fault with any such person; 
but the fact remains that a large number of Members of the 
House and comparatively a large number of Members of the 
Senate are always defeated; their constituents have changed 
their representatives, but their representatives do not, unless 
a special session shall be called by the President, enter upon 
actual service and take the oath of office for more than a 
year after they have been elected. 

This session has been called the lame-duck session, and 
all short sessions have been called “lame-duck” sessions 
because of that condition. It is unscientific, it is inefficient, 
particularly in a democracy where the will of the people is 
supposed to be carried into law. 

A constituency may repudiate their representative on a 
vital issue of national legislation, and yet they must stand 
idly by while their elected representative is helplessly waiting 
for an opportunity to be sworn into office. In the case of 
Muscle Shoals legislation we find that one of the members 
of the conference committee was defeated on the issue of 
Muscle Shoals, and yet the defeated man, occupying the key 
position, still holds on while the man elected by his constit- 
uency is not able to take the oath of office. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is not the deadlock now sub- 
sisting between the two Houses due, in very large measure, 
to the votes of men in the other branch who have been 
repudiated by their constituencies? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am coming to that. 

Mr. President, the question has often been asked, what is 
the objection to the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to which I refer and which the Senate has adopted five 
times almost unanimously but which has been killed or 
smothered, in one way or another, in the House of Repre- 


sentatives? Early in this Congress we again passed the joint 


resolution providing for that constitutional amendment, but 
the Senate joint resolution embodying that proposition now 
lies moldering and smoldering in a pigeonhole of the 
House committee. No logical reason, so far as I know, has 
ever been given for such action. 

The truth is that we know what happened. If the major- 
ity party has its President in the White House, he, if he 
desires, and other political influences and political machines 
working outside are able to have an undue and unreasonable 
effect upon legislation during every short session. We have 
been called upon to legislate upon the question of granting 
relief to suffering citizens scattered over 21 States of the 
Union. We have been daily regaled with stories of suffering 
from large portions of our country, where women and chil- 
dren are unclothed, are unfed, and are starving. 

The Senate adopted an amendment to an appropriation 
bill providing $25,000,000 for the relief of those who are 
suffering. It happens that the President of the United 
States is opposed to that legislation; it happens that this 
is a short session; it happens that the President has great 
influence over legislation. I am not going into the details 
as to why. Every Senator, and I think the country, knows 
why. That amendment went to the House of Representa- 
tives: it was voted on; it was defeated through the influence 
of the President of the United States. If on that vote—and 
this is a practical illustration of what happens every two 
years—if on that vote in the House of Representatives those 
Members who had been defeated at the last election had not 
been there to vote, and their successors had been there to 
vote and had voted for the amendment of the Senate, it 
would have been carried in the House by 33 majority, as it 
has been figured out for me by those who have made an 
analysis of the vote. 

This is about all I desire to say, Mr. President. I want to 
call the attention of the country to the fact, if I can, that 
during 10 years the Senate has repeatedly submitted that 
joint resolution to the House of Representatives, and 
through the influence of the Executive it has been defeated 
every time. Here is one of the practical results of that 
action, and I should like to have every citizen in those 21 
States, I should like to have the millions who are suffering 
for food and for clothing and for fuel to keep them warm, 
know that the men whom they have elected to Congress are 
still out while the men they have defeated are still in. 
MAINTENANCE OF WAGE STANDARDS ON GOVERNMENT CONSTRUC- 

TION WORK 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I should like the attention 
of the Senate for just a few moments in connection with a 
provision which the Senate attached to one of the special 
appropriation bills having to do with construction work. 

When the Senate was considering the $110,000,000 emer- 
gency appropriation bill for construction work it twice voted 
unanimously to put an amendment on that bill providing 
for the maintenance of wage standards in the communities 
where the construction work should be undertaken. In the 
consideration of the amendment by the conference com- 
mittee it was agreed to eliminate it; in other words, the 
Senate surrendered, as it usually does, to the House of 
Representatives. 

Since that time a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has approved a bill to accomplish the purpose designed 
to be accomplished by the amendment referred to. That 
bill, I understand, has received the approval of all depart- 
ments of the Government, and, so far as I know, of the 
Members of the House, because the House committee was 
unanimous in its action on the measure, 
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On yesterday the Committee on Manufactures of the 
Senate reported a bill substantially similar to the one pend- 
ing-in the House of Representatives, and I understand that 
the proposed legislation can be promptly enacted. 

The bill which is now on the calendar provides, as Sena- 
tors know, that in letting contracts for Government work 
in all cases where the amount involved is in excess of $5,000 
the contractor must maintain the existing wage scale in the 
community where the work is done. It also provides that 
where there is any difference of opinion as to what is the 
prevailing wage then the Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to settle the question. 

In the interest of the many unemployed, in the interest 
of maintaining existing wage scales, I plead with the Senate 
to grant unanimous consent now to consider this bill and 
pass it. Iam sure it will take but a few moments. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
second the statement made by the Senator from Michigan. 
The Committee on Manufactures held a hearing on this 
measure yesterday. At that hearing representatives of the 
Labor Department and of the War Department and of the 
Treasury Department appeared and gave their approval 
and support to this bill. The committee also heard the 
president of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Green, 
and other labor leaders, who also whole-heartedly indorsed 
the measure as an emergency matter. 

The fact is that contracts for Government construction 
are being let every day; but, under a ruling of the Comp- 
troller General, unless some legislation shall be passed the 
Government will have no right to put into the specifications 
or the contracts any provision for the maintenance of wage 
standards. Therefore, in view of the great number of con- 
tracts which are about to be let and which are being let all 
the time, it is of very great importance that this proposed 
legislation should be speedily enacted, and I hope that no 
Senator will object to the unanimous consent requested by 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, if there is to be no extended 
debate, I hope that the bill may be considered at this time. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senate has twice unanimously agreed 
to the provisions embodied in the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not desire to object to 
the consideration of the bill, but I suggest that it be re- 
ported at the desk. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would be glad to have it reported. I 
merely wanted to make a statement before some Senator 
raised an objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator is asking now 
for the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; I am doing so because of its im- 
portance and because contracts for construction work are 
being let every day. I am sure the Senate has already suf- 
ficiently discussed the proposals embodied in the measure 
to understand adequately its provisions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the bill be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the bill (S. 5904) relating to the 
rate of wages for laborers and mechanics employed on public 
buildings of the United States and the District of Columbia 
by contractors and subcontractors, and for other purposes, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That every contract in excess of $5,000 in 
amount, to which the United States or the District of Columbia 
is a party, which requires or involves the employment of laborers 
or mechanics in the construction, alteration, and/or repair of any 
public buildings of the United States or the District of Columbia 
within the geographical limits of the States of the Union or the 
District of Columbia, shall contain a provision to the effect that 
the rate of wage for all laborers and mechanics employed by the 
contractor or any subcontractor on the public buildings covered 


by the contract shall be not less than the prevailing rate of wages 


for work of a similar nature in the city, town, village, or other 


civil division of the State in which the public buildings are lo- 
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cated, or in the District of Columbia if the public buildings are 
located there, and a further provision that in case any dispute 
arises as to what are the prevailing rates of wages for work of a 
similar nature applicable to the contract which can not be ad- 
justed by the contracting officer, the matter shall be referred to 
the Secretary of Labor for determination and his decision thereon 
shall be conclusive on all parties to the contract: Provided, That 
in case of national emergency the President is authorized to sus- 
pend the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect 30 days after its passage but 
shall not affect any contract then existing or any contract that 
may thereafter be entered into pursuant to invitations for bids 
that are outstanding at the time of the passage of this act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, for information, I inquire of 
the Senator from Michigan how he would deal with a case 
such as this: Take, for instance, San Francisco or Phoenix, 
Ariz—I am mentioning remote places—and a controversy 
should arise between the contractor and the Government or 
any other party with respect to the scale of wages that 
should be applied; would they have to come to Washington 
to lay the matter before the Secretary of Labor? Would it 
not be better to set up some machinery on the spot to deal 
with it? I am asking the question for information. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Michigan will yield to me, I think I can give the information 
the Senator from Utah desires. 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The answer to that question which 
was given by Secretary Doak was that the Department of 
Labor has.a number of conciliators throughout the country 
who are constantly engaged in the settlement of wage con- 
troversies, and through those conciliators the Secretary is 
of the opinion that the large majority of these cases can be 
adjusted. Of course, should the intervention of the con- 
ciliator fail, I presume that those cases would have to be 
passed upon by the Secretary direct. The fact of the matter 
is, however, that it is the opinion of all of the departments 
concerned with these public-building projects that the exist- 
ing machinery in the Department of Labor will result in a 
speedy determination of any of these controversies which are 
appealed to the Secretary of Labor under the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Was the question discussed as to whether or 
not it would be entirely fair to all parties to leave the ques- 
tion to one individual? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That question was not discussed, 
although, may I say to the Senator, the matter has been very 
thoroughly gone into by all the departments concerned; 
and after a careful study and many conferences they are of 
the opinion that the bill is practical and workable, and will 
accomplish the objectives which it seeks to reach. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think that 
provision tends to promptness and decisiveness of action; 
and I do not believe it would be advisable to increase the 
number who are to participate in the decision. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, supporting the statement 
made by the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], I voted to 
report out this measure, and I consider it a very meritorious 
one. 

I trust there will be no objection upon the part of any 
Member of the Senate to the passage of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16415) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
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and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the first 
amendment passed over. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 24, line 22, the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out the words “ fiscal year 1931.” 


COURT-MARTIAL OF GEN. SMEDLEY D. BUTLER 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the clerk’s desk 
an article from the New York World of February 3, 1931, 
which I ask to have read in my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the article? The Chair hears none, and the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

[From the New York World of Tuesday, February 3, 1931] 


PAPER HERE BACKS BUTLER’S CHARGES—ANTI-FASCIST ORGAN PRINTS 
“ PROOF” OF HIT-RUN DEATH—-SUPPOSED VICTIM NAMED—ADAMS 
SETS FEBRUARY 16 FOR COURT-MARTIAL IN PHILADELPHIA 


Purported proof that Premier Mussolini ran over and killed a 
6-year-old Italian girl while driving at high speed in Tuscany 
last fall is prominently displayed to-day in Il Nuovo Mondo, only 
Italian anti-Fascisti daily in the United States. The account sets 
forth the date to the hour of the alleged hit-and-run affair, as 
well as names of the father of the girl and three Fascisti who are 
reported to have sworn “to having recognized Il Duce as the 
driver of the automobile.” 

The account comes on the heels of a letter dispatched by the 
newspaper to President Hoover protesting against “the hasty and 
abject apology” given to Italy by the State Department after the 
public statement by Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler that Il Duce 
was a hit-and-run driver. 

Girolamo Valenti, general manager of the Il Nuovo Mondo, told 
the World last night that the newspaper would forward to General 
Butler the full story for use at his trial. He added that Dr, Charles 
Fama, Bronx physician and unofficial leader of anti-Fascisti Ital- 
ians in America, indorsed the paper's protest at the State Depart- 
ment’s apology. 

According to the story, the accident occurred on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 14, 1930. Mussolini, the account sets forth, was driving 
at a high rate of speed through the tiny town of San Quirito, 
Province of Grosseto, in Tuscany. 

“As soon as the girl was run over,” the account continues, “a 
crowd gathered around her and from this crowd three Fascisti, 
named Pllocco, Lombardi, and Lasserini, swore to having recog- 
nized Il Duce as the driver of the automobile. They added that 
two persons were riding with him. The girl, the daughter of 
Santini, a man nicknamed Lo Stallone, was taken to the hospital 
of the near-by city of Grosseto, where she died the next day.” 

The paper adds that the three Fascisti observers were “ the same 
day of the accident arrested and spirited away,” and that “no one 
knows where they are now.” 

A check up of the files of Il Nuovo Mondo and Il Progesso for 
September reveal that Mussolini on the day of the purported 
accident was officially reported as having arrived by motor at 
Monterotondo, a few hours distant. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask to have the clerk read 
an article, which I have marked, from the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger of Tuesday morning, February 3, 1931. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger of Tuesday, February 3, 
1931] 
DUCE’S CAR DID KILL GIRL, DAILY 
AUTHENTIC STORY OF 
SPIRITED AWAY 


New Tonk, February 2.—A circumstantial story “to prove that 
Mussolini did run over a girl 6 years old while driving at high 
speed” will be published to-morrow in Il Nuovo Mondo, anti- 
Fascist Italian labor daily, Girolamo Valenti, general manager of 
the paper, announced to-day. 

This information got past the Italian censorship in a note from 
Italy, Mr. Valenti said. 

The story, as given out in advance by Mr. Valenti, is similar in 
its outlines to that told by Gen. Smedley D. Butler, whose trial 
by court-martial will begin Monday, February 16, at the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard. 

According to Mr. Valenti, the death of the girl occurred Sun- 
day, September 14, in the town of San Quirito, Province of Gros- 
seto, and three Fascisti who saw it have since been spirited 
away. 

“According to the story,” said Mr. Valenti, “the accident oc- 
curred about 2.30 in the afternoon. As soon as the girl was run 
over a crowd gathered around her, and from this crowd the 
notorious Fascisti Pullocco, Angelo Lombardi, and Lazzerini swore 
to having recognized the Duce as the driver of the automobile. 
They added that two persons were riding with him, k 
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“ Their was received with much and amazement. by 
the crowd. The girl, who is the daughter of Santini, a man nick- 
named ‘Lo Stallone,’ was taken to the hospital of the near-by 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask to have the clerk read 
a copy of a letter from a person in Italy to a person in New 
York, dated September 18, 1930, which gives the facts re- 
garding the killing of the Italian child by Mussolini. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


[From a city in Toscana, September 18, 1930] 


My Dear: You say that you wish to come back. We envy that you 
are there. Here nobody is sure of anything, even the Fascists 
of the first recruits now frequently, for a word out of place are 
at once arrested and we do not know how it winds up. The 
other day at Pullucca, you remember Angelo Lombardi, that 
person of rough hands who worked in the electric shop, a Laz- 
verini, who was the head of the Fascisti group at San to, 
everybody knows, but no one has the courage to talk about it, but 
fortunately I was present when the event occurred. 

Last Sunday I went over there to see about some cattle which 
I had to buy, aud about 2.30 we were having a 
the Franci. All at once we heard a very big noise from an auto- 
mobile, and a cry in the street made us come out 
The daughter of Santini from Stallone, a child of 
run over by an automobile running at 


solini holding the 
tained two other persons and did not stop. A little while after, 
another automobile with the public agent came along and, seeing 
this gathering of crowd around this child, who was gravely 
wounded, it stopped to see what had happened. Everybody was 
decrying “Duce,” but at the ap of the police they were 
very cautious. Only Pullucca and Lazzerini stupidly repeated that 
they had the “Duce.” The agent took the child and 
carried it to Grosseto. The child died the following day, but of 
the two men there is nothing more known about them. It is 
rumored that they were spirited away. I pray you not to tell 
this story to anyone, because the same event can befall on me. 
COMMENT 

In our diligence to verify this letter, we did it for scruples of 
conscience, but asking all of our friends of this particular locality, 
and they have corroborated the story to the details and locality, 
and the description is accurate. The two persons spirited away 
are squadristi who made a specialty of cruelty in beating the 
workers. Several ms had to submit to the castor-oil adminis- 
tration by these two (the names are given here below). This 
letter is at the disposition of the defense of Mr. Butler. It is well 
preserved with us for all useful purposes. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that letter, I understand, 
appeared in the anti-Fascist Italian paper in New York City 
called “ Il Nuovo Mondo.” It is stated there that the origi- 
nal is in the hands of this paper or editor for use by General 
Butler. 

I submit to the Senate and to the country that when Gen- 
eral Butler, making a speech to a group of his friends at a 
supper given in his honor in Philadelphia, talking about 
world conditions and the enemies of peace, commented upon 
this very brutal performance of Mussolini’s, he had a right 
to express his views upon it. He was not talking for publica- 
tion. He is a very able, brave, and fine American. 

Mr. President, I know General Butler only slightly, except 
from reputation; but I served in the House of Representa- 
tives with his father for many years. He was as brave a 
man as ever drew the breath of life. He was an American 
through and through. He was not afraid of anything. He 
expressed his opinion openly, boldly, and fearlessly on every- 
thing that affected the welfare of his country; and his son, 
General Butler, is a chip off the old block. He comes nearer 
typifying the old-time courageous American spirit than any- 
body that I know of to-day; and when he commented upon 
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the outrageous incident where Mussolini struck down a lit- 
tle child, and never stopped to see if he could be of aid or 
comfort to the helpless child, but remarked, as Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt said, What is one life in the affairs of a 
state? I submit that he had a right to do so. General 
Butler is not only a strong, virile American, but he is also a 
tender-hearted man; and that tyrannical incident “riled ” 
him so that he condemned Mussolini, as he ought to have 
done, and as every right-thinking man and woman will con- 
demn Mussolini. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT ‘pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to comment at this time on 
the fact that the other day during a debate in the Senate 
my friend the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] made the 
statement, “ What were 1,400 lives in a country of 120,000,000 
people? ” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a human life is a very pre- 
cious thing, especially when that human life is taken by the 
brutal and tyrannical forces which now enslave Italy, the 
great land of Dante and Garibaldi. 

I wanted these documents printed in the Recorp, and I 
want to say now, Mr. President, that I am receiving letters 
from all over the country, and quite a number of telegrams, 
commending my course in defending General Butler and 
my denunciation of Mussolini. I am also receiving quite a 
number of very mean and threatening letters about the stand 
I have taken in the matter. 

I shall not detain the Senate this morning, but I demand, 
in the name of justice and fair play for General Butler, an 
open hearing at the court-martial; Let the American peo- 
ple sit in on this hearing. Let us know now whether the 
time has come when this mad monarch of Italy is to have 
the world kowtowing to him, America, the greatest of the 
nations on earth, bowing down apologizing to him for some 
criticism of an inhuman and brutal act of which he is 
guilty in murdering a little child. I do not want to have 
my country occupy such an attitude as that, and the Ameri- 
can people are growing very weary of it. 

I had printed in the Recor the other day a story of an 
attack made upon an American consul in Italy during a 
Fascist parade. As he walked along the street, he was 
struck over the head with an iron bar. The matter was 
brought to the attention of the Government of Italy, but no 
apology has yet been made. 

That is not all. Two years ago in this Chamber, at the 
instance of great Americans of Italian descent, Doctor 
Fama and others, I brought to the attention of the Senate 
and of the country the fact that Mussolini was seizing 
American citizens of Italian descent who visited Italy, visit- 
ing loved ones, or who had gone there to see some one sick, 
seized by Mussolini’s military authority and pressed into 
service in Italy and made to serve two years in the army. 
Think of that, citizens of the United States, who have sworn 
allegiance to our flag, going back to their mother country 
to visit loved ones, were seized by this monarch and pressed 
into service in the Italian Army. Did he apologize to the 
United States? Not a bit of it. 

Not only that, he had a tax put upon bachelors, not only 
in Italy, but in the United States, if they were of Italian 
descent, and if the bachelors in the United States did not 
pay the tax—although American citizens—Mussolini made 
his relatives in Italy pay it. I brought that to the attention 
of the Senate and of the country, and quite a lot was said 
about it. The State Department finally took the matter up, 
and the Italian Government has now stopped seizing our 
American citizens and pressing them into the military serv- 
ice, and they have stopped making American citizens pay 
this tax. Our Government asserted itself in those matters. 
I had a hand in it. Our Government was in its old-time 
form when it protested against such outrageous treatment 
of this Nation and this Nation’s sovereignty. 

Now what are we doing? An American consul named 
Gowan, I believe it is, is beaten upon the streets of an 
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Italian town by Mussolini’s Fascists, and no apology has 
come for that. When they struck him, they struck our 
Government, they insulted our flag. But they have not 
apologized. 

Now, when a general who has bared his breast to the 
bullets of the enemy, who has been a brave soldier and 
officer in many battles for his country, the only man living 
twice honored with the congressional medal of honor for a 
high order of valor and heroism in battle, comments upon 
the act of the most dangerous and deadly figure in the Old 
World, Mussolini, in striking down and killing a child, why 
our State Department hastens to make an apology to Mus- 
solini. 

Now the facts come to light, showing that Mussolini did 
that dastardly deed; that he is guilty; that he is a red- 
handed murderer of a little child, and then drove on, saying, 
“What is the life of one person in the affairs of a state?” 

Mr. President, I am sorry that our State Department took 
the stand it did. I thought, and still think, that General 
Butler should have had an opportunity to establish the 
facts and lay them before the State Department, and it 
was shown that he told the truth, let him say as a military 
officer why he made the statement about Mussolini. The 
first mistake was made in apologizing to Mussolini. The 
second mistake was made in ordering General Butler court- 
martialed. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. JONES. I ask that we proceed with the independent 
offices appropriation bill. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16415) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee which 
was passed over and which the clerk will state. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 24, line 22, after the word 
“ acts,” strike out “ fiscal year 1931,” so as to read: 

For carrying out the provisions of the public resolution entitled 
“ Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the preparation and completion of 
plans for the comprehensive observance of that greatest of all his- 
toric events, the bicentennial of the birthday of George Wash- 
ington,” approved December 2, 1924 (43 Stat. 671), and all other 
activities authorized by the act entitled “An act to enable the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission to carry out and 
give effect to certain approved plans,” approved February 21, 1930 
(46 Stat. 71), including personal services without reference to the 
classification act of 1923, as amended, and civil-service regulations, 
traveling expenses, furniture and equipment, supplies, printing 
and binding, rent of buildings in the District of Columbia, and all 
other expenditures authorized by the above acts, $338,195, to be 
available until expended, for each and every object of expenditure 
connected with the celebration notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other act relating to the expenditure of public moneys, upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the executive committee, or 
such person as may be designated by him to approve vouchers. 

Mr. NORRIS rose. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that this is the first amendment which was 
passed over, and the reference to the fiscal year 1931 was 
put in by mistake. This appropriation is expressly made for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. The language as it 
appeared was a mistake. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no objection to that 
amendment; but I wanted to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington some questions in regard to this particular provision. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator has no objection to this 
amendment being agreed to? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from 
Washington would give us an explanation of just what the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission is doing. I 
have been reading in the papers, as I think everybody has, 
there having been a great deal of comment about it, that 
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this commission has selected Mr. Cramton as a member of 
the commission at a salary of $10,000 a year. I have before 
me the original joint resolution setting up the commission, 
and I notice that it is provided in the organic act that the 
commissioners shall serve without pay. So that it seems to 
me there would be no legal authority for the commission 
adding to its own membership unless it was authorized to 
do so by an act of Congress. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have here the later act. Of 
course, whoever is put in hereafter will not be a commis- 
sioner; but here is the act of February 21, 1930, section 3 
of which reads: 

The commission is authorized to employ, without regard to the 
civil service laws, and without regard to the classification act of 
1923, as amended, to fix the compensation of a historian, an 
executive secretary, and such assistants as may be needed for 
stenographic, clerical, and expert service within the appropriations 
made by Congress from time to time for such purposes, which 
appropriations are hereby authorized. 

I may say to the Senator that the chairman of the com- 
mission, I understand, is our colleague the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess], and he can much better state what 
the commission has done along the lines inquired of by the 
Senator from Nebraska than I can. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I refer my question, then, 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. I would like to know, 
and I think the Senate would like to know, what action, if . 
any, has been taken and what is contemplated along the line 
I suggested, which has been the subject of a great deal of 
newspaper editorial comment throughout the country in the 
last few days. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I will be very glad to give such 
information as I have. The George Washington Bicenten- 
nial Commission was created something like six years ago, 
with an annual appropriation of $10,000, to proceed to create 
a Washington-minded spirit on the part of the public lead- 
ing up to a celebration of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington, which will be next year. 

It was provided that authority should be given for the 
establishment of certain permanent memorials. One of 
those memorials, now in the process of completion, is the 
Mount Vernon Boulevard. The second, which is also far on 
the way, is the rebuilding and restoration of the birthplace 
of Washington down at Wakefield, where we have now 367 
acres of land, about all the land that was in the possession 
of the immediate ancestry of Washington as the Washington 
home. The third memorial was Washington's writings, 
about which I spoke yesterday. Those are the three per- 
manent memorials. 

Then it was provided that there should be celebrations of 
proper character throughout the Nation, and to provide for 
them a year ago the commission took certain action, which I 
will outline. The head of the commission is the President of 
the United States. I am the vice chairman of the com- 
mission, but the executive committee, of which I am chair- 
man, is the executive body which recommends the actual 
work in the headquarters here looking toward the cele- 
bration. 

A year ago the commission authorized the executive com- 
mittee to appoint directors of the celebration to get ready for 
1932. That is entirely outside of the permanent memorials. 
It was suggested that Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, would be the most 
ideal man to take the position as director. It was recom- 
mended that the colonel be tendered the position of director 
and be given for the time being the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral, so that he would be the third General Grant, and he 
would be held responsible for the celebration. 

There was also very strong recommendation for the ap- 
pointment of a Member of the House, Mr. SoL Bloom. The 
result of conferences held was the appointment of two 
directors to be associated, one Colonel Grant, to take one 
particular field, such as the celebration here in Wash- 
ington, of matters which might be agreed upon, and Mr. 
Broom, to take charge of such matters as would be agreed 
upon in the formulation of a great program, which will 
include the printing of what we call Washington’s Series 
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in a group of 16 pamphlets. That is far on the way toward 
completion. Second, to arrange for a map showing all of 
the movements of Washington. The National Geographic 
Society is printing that map, at no expense to the Govern- 
ment, and will distribute 1,300,000 copies of the number of 
its own magazine in which the map is to be printed. In 
addition, there is to be an atlas made, called the Washing- 
ton Atlas. There will also be selected a portrait of General 
Washington, to be distributed to such schools as desire it. 

In order to work out this plan, headquarters has been 
organized under the direction of Mr. Boon, Colonel Grant 
having resigned owing to too much work in the office he was 
already holding. It is well officered. The Senator from 
Nebraska and the Senate will be pleased to know something 
of the activities. This morning we asked for a report, and 
it was before us at our meeting. There is a director of 
pageants, a director of plays, a director of publicity, an 
administrative assistant, an assistant special writer, a re- 
search assistant, and many others doing special work that 
is under the direction of headquarters. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Are those all to be paid? Are they all 
on salaries? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the $338,000 cover all the salaries 
to those people who are engaged by the commission? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator referred to a service 
director. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. Colonel Grant found it necessary to 
tender his resignation. He did it last June. We asked him 
to remain until we could find a successor. He remained 
until about a month ago, when he insisted that his resigna- 
tion should be accepted? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Has anyone been selected to succeed 
him? 

Mr. FESS. No. That is the question of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I inguire through a desire for information. 
I have heard, not from Mr. Broom but others that he has 
had very much of this work to do. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; he has done much of the work, and all 
of it since the resignation of Colonel Grant. 

Mr. KING. All of what might be called ancilliary work, 
and work which also belongs definitely to the commission; 
that he has done it admirably with the machinery that has 
already been set up, and that the setting up of any additional 
machinery would be a work of supererogation. I was won- 
dering if the work he has done has not been done satis- 
factorily, and that it is all that is necessary with the 
exception that the machine, of course, will have to be oiled 
so it may continue to work. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator must realize that this commis- 
sion is made up of 4 Senators and 4 Members of the House 
and 6 members appointed by the President. There has been 
created an executive committee of that commission to avoid 
calling all the commissioners together. The executive com- 
mittee is made up of the 4 Members of the Senate, the 4 
Members of the House, Mr. Baruch, of New York, and 1 or 
2 other members from those appointed by the President. 
The executive committee meets frequently, about every 
week; in fact, we have been meeting every week for some 
time. 

When there arose the matter of filling the vacancy which 
was created by the resignation of Colonel Grant, the name 
of Mr. Cramton was mentioned by Members of the House. 
It had been suggested to me before that time that General 
Summerall would be a very good man to fill the position, 
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but we found that there might be a question of salary in- 
volved. He is a retired Army officer and he would not want 
to forfeit his retired pay, and some members of the com- 
mittee believed it would not do to have anyone receiving 
a double salary, to which we all agreed. Colonel Grant was 
not paid anything by the commission. Mr. Bioom is not 
paid anything by the commission. He is giving his time. 

Mr. CramtTon’s name was mentioned by Members of the 
House who are also members of the commission. It was not 
very generally discussed, but every one of the four Members 
of the House who are on the commission spoke quite favor- 
ably of Mr. Cramton. The matter was not decided. The 
Senate members of the commission did some talking about 
it, but reached no agreement. I suggested to the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Guass] and others that before we decided 
upon the employment of anyone we ought first to confer 
with the President about it, as he is the president of the 
commission. I conferred with the President to know 
whether there was any objection to the appointment of Gen- 
eral Summerall. He thought it would be a good appoint- 
ment. Later on when that plan failed I talked with him 
about the appointment of Mr. Cramton and whether it would 
meet with his approval or disapproval. He saw no particular 
reason for disapproval. 

It seemed in some way to have gotten out to the public 
that Mr. Cramton had been selected. Mr. Cramron never 
was a candidate for the position. I called him over to the 
Senate one day after his House colleague had mentioned 
him to consult with him and to know whether his situation 
would permit him to accept if it were tendered. He said he 
could not at that time state. I must take upon myself the 
blame for all the contention that has arisen because, as I 
was going out from the Executive Office past the newspaper 
men, they asked me what I had been talking about, and I 
informed them that I had asked the President whether the 
appointment of Mr. Cramron would be displeasing to him. 
It is not his obligation; that is to say, the President does not 
make the appointment. That is the responsibility of our 
committee, made up of four Senators, four Members of the 
House, and others of the commissioners who constitute the 
executive committee. The President stated that he saw no 
particular reason why it might not be done. I gave out 
that statement, and naturally the newspaper men took it 
that the President would make the appointment or that it 
had been done. It is very unfair to Mr. Cramron, because 
he never made any application for the appointment and 
there has never been any decision upon it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no personal prejudice one way or 
the other with reference to the selection of anybody to 
occupy the position of associate director at a salary. I 
know Mr. Cramton. He and I served in the House together 
a long while and our relations were very pleasant. I have 
no prejudice whatever against him. I am wondering, how- 
ever, due to the fact that I am told that the work has been 
done so far without paying any director or associate direc- 
tor, that the organization has been perfected and that it is 
probably as good an organization at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings as was ever perfected with any similar project, 
whether it is really necessary or whether it is good policy to 
put anybody in a position of equal authority on a salary 
when all those who have been occupying the positions thus 
far have done the work without compensation and are will- 
ing to continue in the same way. 

I realize that Colonel Grant has resigned and I can under- 
stand full well why nobody would want to pay a salary to a 
man who is serving more or less ex officio and who would 
serve as director or in some other capacity; but in view of 
the fact that for several years it has been proceeding upon 
that basis 

Mr. FESS. Not for several years. Associate directors 
have been appointed only during the past year. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Whatever the time may be—would it not 
be calculated to throw into it an equation which might create 
friction if we undertake to put one of the associate directors 
on a salary while the rest of them are serving without com- 
pensation? That is the thing that appeals to me. As I 
said, I have no interest in who may be selected if it should 
ultimately be decided that some one should be selected. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator will agree with me that 
the task has gotten to the place where some one must be 
there all the time; otherwise I would not feel like continuing 
on the commission and signing the vouchers that I have to 
sign as an executive officer of the commission, because it is 
too big a responsibility and the comprehension of the par- 
ticular thing in front of us is too important. We want 
somebody there constantly and all the time. Already we 
have a man who is director of pageants who receives $10,000 
a year. We speak about salaries. The salaries are already 
attached to some of the positions. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Assuming that any Member of Congress, 
whether coming in or remaining in offiec, is selected for this 
work, has the Senator given thought to the legality of an 
appointment of that sort? 

Mr. FESS. I think I ought to state that I have abso- 
lutely no interest in the appointment of the man who has 
been mentioned, although I am sure he could do a good 
job. I do not believe any Member of the Senate has. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no interest whatever. 

Mr. FESS. But my concern is that we must have some 
one there all the time. I think it would be unwise not to 
have some one there all the time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator did not answer my ques- 
tion. Under the Constitution there is a provision against 
Members of Congress accepting compensation for positions 
created while they are in office or compensation which has 
been increased while they were in office. Would that apply 
to this position? 

Mr. FESS. I had not thought about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought I had the floor. I yielded to 
the Senator from Ohio to answer a question and make an 
explanation, but I am not particular about it. If some one 
else has the floor, I shall try later to get it. 

Mr. FESS. No; the Senator from Nebraska is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to answer the question submitted 
by the Senator from Kentucky. I have the constitutional 
provision before me on my desk. Technically it does not 
apply to this case, but it is only a technicality. In my 
judgment Mr. Cramton could not be selected if he were to 
take the office now. The commission will have to wait 
until the 4th of March. Let me read the provision: 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under authority 
of the United States, which shall have been created, or the 
emoluments whereof shall have been increased during such time; 


and no person holding any office under the United States shall 
be a member of either House during his continuance in office. 


There might be a question raised as to whether this is 
a civil office created under authority of the United States; 
but if there is such a question, it is only technical. The fact 
that a Member of Congress going out of office on the 4th of 
March should be appointed to an office created while he was 
a Member of Congress would technically be no violation of 
the Constitution, in my judgment, but morally it is just as 
great a violation, it seems to me, as though he went into 
office one day before the 4th of March. He has to wait until 
the 4th of March before he can take office, because every- 
body knows that Mr. Cramton was a Member of the House 
when this commission was created. While that objection 
can not be made technically, nevertheless I think the evil of 
creating an office while a Senator or Member of the House is 
in office and then selecting him just the next day after the 
constitutional inhibition has expired in reality, while not a 
legal objection, is just as valid an objection as though he 
went in two days before that inhibition expired. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I recall two years ago, when it was an- 
nounced prior to the 4th of March that a particularly promi- 
nent Member of the House of Representatives was to be- 
come Secretary to the President. At the same time there 
was an amendment offered to an appropriation bill in- 
creasing the salary of the Secretary to the President from 
$7,500 to $10,000. The Member involved objected to the 
increase in salary, because, even though it did not techni- 
cally bar him from accepting the position after the 4th of 
March, nevertheless, morally he would feel obligated not to 
accept it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and he, had a very high sense of 
honor, it seems to me, when he did that. If some one had 
peculiar qualifications by virtue of long years of experience 
in a particular line of business I would not interpose any 
objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. I realize 
that to make a rigid rule and enforce it might in some cases 
do an injustice and might prevent the Government from 
having the services of very able and competent officials. 

I yield now to the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Cramton has been in Congress quite a 
long time, has he not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the question with me is 
whether or not this position is needed. I hope a great 
success will be made of the Washington Bicentennial Cele- 
bration. Mr. Cramton is a very competent man. I served 
with him in the House of Representatives. The question, 
however, is, Is this position needed in carrying on this 
work? If it is, the fact that Mr. Cramton is a Member of 
Congress and is going out would not affect me in my vote 
in creating the position. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if Mr. Cramton possessed 
peculiar qualifications for this particular position and it was 
difficult to get some one else to fill it, I would feel as does 
the Senator from Alabama, but if Congress is going on 
creating offices and then filling them with its own Members 
just as soon as they are defeated for reelection it will 
establish a precedent that will be injurious to the entire 
Government, and eventually will get Congress into disrepute. 
I hope I may not be misunderstood. I have not a thing in 
the world against Mr. Cramton. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. I am not 
moved in what I say by any ill will against Mr. Cramton 
or any feeling against him. I have known him for a good 
many years, and I respect him greatly. I am not in- 
fluenced by the fact that it is Mr. Cramton who is to be 
appointed to this position, but it is because it seems to me 
this step ought not to be taken to continue a precedent of 
this kind which has sometimes been set. We have had to 
blush sometimes in the past when the Presidents of the 
United States have appointed men to office at the end of 
the short session when it was known that during that session 
they were going to get such appointments; and frequently 
on many votes everybody realized they were following the 
lead of the President, often voting contrary to what we 
knew to be their convictions. It is an evil, and many 
students of government have proposed that the constitu- 
tional inhibition be extended beyond the term of the Sena- 
tor or the Representative. I presume that there would be 
no difficulty, if it should be necessary to get a man to fill 
this position, to select somebody who has not just been 
defeated for reelection by his home people. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The embarrassment which he, the Senator, 
suggests where some one who has just been defeated is 
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selected for an office had occurred to me when Mr. CramrTon’s 
mame was suggested to the members of the commission. It 
had never occurred to me up to that time, and I had some 
trepidation of mind as to whether his appointment would be 
appropriate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator think it would estab- 
lish rather a bad precedent? 

Mr. FESS. I think it would subject both the person in- 
volved and the authorities to more or less criticism. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think it would. 

Mr. FESS. However, I did not want it to go out to the 
public that Mr. Cramton was a candidate for this office. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. FESS. That would be unfair to him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to do him any injustice. 

Mr. FESS. More than that, I do not want it to go out to 
the country that the Senate members of the commission ever 
made any suggestion regarding his appointment; it came 
from the House members; but it seemed to be so generally 
approved that I thought it was worth while consulting the 
president of the commission. We would not want to appoint 
anybody without the approval of the president of the com- 
mission. 

I want the Senator and the Senate to know that there has 
been no decision of any kind. It has reached the point, 
though, that it is very embarrassing to me, because I do not 
want to do an injury to a gentleman for whom I have great 
respect and who certainly would make an able and good man 
for the place. 

Mr. NORRIS. He has had no experience in that line, 
has he? 

Mr. FESS. No; not particularly. 

Mr. NORRIS. He has not been a member of the com- 
mission? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. I confess I would feel somewhat differently 
if some member of the commission who was going out of 
Congress and had been on the commission right along were 
appointed to this position; but a new man is being picked 
entirely, who, so far as this particular position is concerned, 
able as he is, is not peculiarly fitted for the work. There 
are perhaps thousands of people in the United States of 
equal ability to carry on this work. 

Mr. FESS. Of course, there are many who could carry 
on the work. Colonel Grant is the one man that we ought 
to have insisted on staying at the head of the commission, 
but he declined to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think so, because he has spent a 
large part of his life in this kind of work. 

Mr. FESS. But he has other duties to perform, and is 
unable to continue at the head of the commission, and is 
quite insistent that some other man fill this place. 

Mr. NORRIS. I accept at 100 per cent every word the 
Senator has said. I am not personally familiar with the 
work of the commission, but I suppose there ought to be 
somebody put in the place who can devote all his time to it. 

Mr. FESS. It will be necessary to have somebody who 
will give all his time to the work. 

Mr. NORRIS. But he does not have to be a man who 
has been in Congress or who has just been defeated for re- 
election to Congress. That is not necessary. 

Mr. FESS. Not at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, what are we going to do for a man 
who has been defeated? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the question is propounded to me, I 
should say 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
braska has had no experience in matters of that kind, and 
he has no personal knowledge of what ought to be done 
with a defeated man. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will permit me, the commis- 
sion had a meeting to-day, but did not reach that particu- 
lar phase of our work. We will meet to-morrow at 2.30, at 
which time we will consider the filling of the vacancy. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am thinking about offer- 
ing an amendment later on, when it shall be in order, that 
would limit this appropriation, but I do not want to do that 
unless the Senate feels that the appointment ought not to 
be made as suggested. 

APPOINTMENT OF EX-MEMBERS OF CONGRESS TO OFFICE 


Mr. DILL, Mr. President, I introduced in a previous Con- 
gress a bill which, if it had been enacted, would have pre- 
vented such appointments as at this time we are discussing. 
I want to introduce that bill again and I do so at this time, 
and ask unanimous consent that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Without objection, the bill will be received and read. 

The bill (S. 6039) to prohibit appointment of Members 
of Congress to offices of the Federal Government for a 
period of two years after the expiration of their term of 
service in Congress was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That when any Member of Congress shall 
be defeated for reelection, or for election to the other House of 
Congress, the said Member of Congress shall not be eligible to 
appointment to any office of the Federal Government, or, if ap- 
pointed, shall not be eligible to serve in any office of the Federal 


Government for a period of two years after the expiration of his 
term in Congress. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I believe this bill is in har- 
mony with the spirit of the will of the people of this coun- 
try. I shall not attempt to-day to discuss the many in- 
stances where Members of the House and the Senate who 
have gone to their constituents on their records and been 
defeated on the expiration of their terms have been given 
better positions, so far as salary is concerned, than the posi- 
tions which they occupied in the House or the Senate. I 
think it is a travesty on representative government that the 
will of the people shall be so flouted and that, after a man 
has been rejected because of the record he has made in Con- 
gress, the executive branch can be permitted under the law 
even to appoint him to another office equal to in salary or 
better than that which he previously held. 

It seems to me that we ought not to be confronted with 
the possibility of such a thing in the light of the history 
of the country in different instances where Presidents have 
so disregarded the people’s will by appointing defeated office- 
holders to other offices as soon as their terms had expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill introduced by the 
Senator from Washington will be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


OPERATIONS OF CHAIN STORES 


Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
I will occupy only two or three minutes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I myself will take only 15 or 20 
minutes, and I should prefer to proceed at this time. 

Mr. President, it is my purpose at some time during the 
present session to discuss economic conditions in general, 
but at this time I desire to speak briefly upon chain-store 
operations only. 

Mr. President, if the chain-store monopoly is not checked 
soon by the party in power I do not see how it may reason- 
ably expect to continue to retain the confidence and support 
of the voters. In relation to the fair trade bill (H. R. 11), 
otherwise known as the Capper-Kelly bill, recently passed 
by the House without a roll call and now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee of this body, I desire to suggest 
the significance of. the organization of “home defense 
leagues,” community builders,” and similar groups of local 
citizens in many parts of our country striving to save local 
merchants, local bankers, local hotels, local farmers, local 
real-estate agents, local workingmen; and, in short, all of the 
business units and activities that go to make and maintain 
our small cities and towns. They are being destroyed by 
chain grocery stores, chain drug stores, chain department 
stores, mail-order chains, shoe chains, sporting-goods and 
auto-supply chains, and many others, including a gigantic 
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banking chain which, I understand, has been proposed be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the Senate. 

I read from their own advertisement in the Saturday 
Evening Post of January 24, 1931, over the signature of 
Chain Store Shareowners (Inc.), Merrill, Lynch & Co., Dis- 
tributors, 39 Pine Street, New York City, N. Y. This is what 
is called an investment trust. It is stated in the advertise- 
ment that— 

In its portfolio are the common stocks of 35 leading chain-store 
companies listed below. 

It is further stated that— 

Chain stores do three times as much as they did 10 years ago, 
and conservative financial authorities estimate that they will do 30 
per cent of all retail business by 1940. 

It is claimed in the advertisement that— 
chain stores account for 16 per cent of the total retail trade in 
the United States to-day. 

At the rate they are developing, how long will it be before 
chain stores do practically all of the retail business of the 
United States? Nothing is said of the mass production in- 
volved in this mass distribution. Remember that most of 
these chains, if not all, produce their own private brands, 
which are palmed off on the unsuspecting public by their 
retail outlets as substitutes for nationally advertised and 
popular brands regularly used as bargain bait to attract 
gullible purchasers to their stores. 

The advertisement I have mentioned declares that to- 
day chain stores do an annual business of $6,500,000,000, 
three times as much as they did 10 years ago.” At whose 
expense are chain stores to-day doing three times as much 
business as they did 10 years ago? In 1929 alone 265,000 
salesmen were thrown out of jobs as the result of food 
mergers. In the last eight years 300,000 independent mer- 
chants have been put out of business by chain-store methods 
of competition, and there has been no reduction of prices 
to the consumer. 

These are only results. The cause is cut-throat compe- 
tition. The years 1928 and 1929 were called years of “ profit- 
less prosperity.” In each of those two years, according to 
W. T. Grant, of the Grant Department Stores, from three 
to five billion dollars’ worth of goods were sold at less than 
the cost of production in a wild-jungle war of retail mer- 
chandising, but that of course occurred only in spots where 
they are destroying their competitors. This cut-throat com- 
petition served its purpose. It eliminated the competition 
of small manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers. What is 
the difference between this method of destroying competition 
and that resorted to by Standard Oil before the enactment 
of the Sherman anti-trust law, and the uniform sales laws 
of many of the States? 

Did not Standard Oil destroy independent competitors by 
price-cutting,.continued until the independents were forced 
out of business, and then raise the price? 

Does the consuming public profit by this cut-throat com- 
petition? Let us see. I have pointed out the destruction of 
competition of independent manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers. What are the big chains doing to the consuming 
public? I now present a record of purchases by custom 
agents at the direction of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
under a resolution of the Senate when the last two tariff 
bills were under consideration. The Senate wished to learn 
the effect of the tariff on retail prices of imported merchan- 
dise and I furnish these items from the reports to the Sen- 
ate. I ask that these items be inserted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grone in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


H. Macy & Co., 25, 1022 
New York. a 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the products listed in: 
the foregoing table are all nameless, unidentified, imported 
goods. These are some of the articles used by such stores 
as Macy & Co., of New York, for the purpose of extorting 
from the unsuspecting public excessive profits to make up 
for the American made, trade-mark goods advertised to the 
public as “bargain bait” on the sale of which the profits 
are small, if any at all. 

The Capper-Kelly bill permits independent manufac-' 
turer, wholesalers, and retailers of trade-marked articles 
in fair and open competition one with another to do what 
Henry Ford, General Electric, General Motors, and all the 
other generals, are to-day doing—namely, fix and maintain 
the resale price of such competitive trade-marked articles. 
While Henry Ford and all other manufacturers who have 
the necessary capital to distribute their products through. 
agents, or by consignment, fix and maintain the resale price 
of their products there is no argument against extending the 
same rights to the small producers. Certainly if such a sys- 
tem of price maintenance is not against the public interest 
when practiced by large aggregations of capital, it should 
not be against the public welfare when practiced by inde- 
pendent manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers in fair 
and open competition. 

If some relief is not forthcoming in the way of legislation, 
the only manufacturers and distributors that will remain 
in this country will be the mass producers and distributors. 
The production and distribution of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life will be in the hands of the few; competition 
will so narrow, if there be any at all, that it will amount 
to a monopoly for all practical purposes, and the public will 
be at its mercy. 

If it be said that the Capper-Kelly bill, now before us, will 
not bring the relief so badly needed by the independent busi- 
ness man, what answer have we for failure as the party in 
charge of the lawmaking and law-enforcement branches of 
the Federal Government when we are charged with doing 
nothing except permitting mass production and mass dis- 
tribution more and more to acquire monopolistic control? 
Please bear in mind that all independent manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers are asking is that the law be 
amended so as to permit them to do exactly what Henry 
Ford and other mass producers are doing—namely, enter 
into contracts with distributors stipulating the resale price— 
but such contracts must cover only trade-marked articles 
in fair and open competition one with another. This is 
what the Capper-Kelly bill means; and this should tend to 
check, if not end, cut-throat competition, the method used 
by Standard Oil to destroy competitors before it was dis- 
solved as a “trust,” and the method now being used by, 
potential monopolies in the form of chain and department; 
stores and mail-order houses. 

It will be recalled that on May 3, 1928, I submitted Senate, 
Resolution 224. It recited that from 1921 to 1927 the retail 
sales of all chain stores increased from approximately 4 to 
16 per cent of all retail sales; that there were estimated 
then to be nearly 4,000 chain-store systems with more than: 
100,000 stores; that many of these chains operated from 100 
to several thousand stores; that there had been numerous 
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consolidations of chain stores, particularly in the last few 
years; that these chain stores then controlled, and do now 
control, a substantial proportion of the distribution of cer- 
tain commodities in certain cities, and that they were then 
beginning to extend this system of merchandising into coun- 
try districts as well; that the continuance of the growth of 
chain-store distribution and the consolidation of such chain 
stores might result in the development of monopolistic 
organizations in certain lines of retail distribution; that 
many of these concerns, though engaged in interstate com- 
merce in buying, may not be engaged in interstate commerce 
in selling; and, finally, that the extent to which such con- 
solidations were then or should be made amenable to the 
jurisdiction of Federal antitrust laws is a matter of serious 
concern to the public. 

My resolution, which was unanimously adopted by the 
Senate, directed the Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate the chain-store system of marketing and distribution 
and to report to the Senate the extent to which such con- 
solidations have been effected in violation of the antitrust 
laws, if at all; the extent to which consolidations or combi- 
nations of such organizations are susceptible to regulation 
under the Federal Trade Commission act or the antitrust 
laws, if at all; and what legislation, if any, should be en- 
acted for the purpose of regulating and controlling chain- 
store distribution. 

Thus far the Federal Trade Commission has submitted no 
report, although nearly three years have been had in which 
the commission might prosecute the inquiry and make its 
report to the Senate. In the meantime hundreds of thou- 
sands of independent business men have been forced out of 
business and local communities have suffered serious injury. 

I respectfully submit that in the light of the gravity of 
the situation and the urgent need of immediate relief the 
Capper-Kelly fair trade bill should be considered by the 
Senate at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield; yes. 

Mr. KING. I have noticed a number of statements in 
reputable newspapers during the last few months comment- 
ing upon the success of the independent grocer and small 
business man in meeting the competition of the chain stores. 
I was wondering if there are ample reasons to justify those 
rather optimistic statements. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There have been some organizations 
of independents that are succeeding. They organized a co- 
operative system. For instance, in Des Moines, Iowa, they 
have organized a cooperative wholesale grocery. I think 
there are 700 stores in it now, 74 of them, I believe, in the 
city of Des Moines. With that big, efficient organization 
they have quite successfully competed with the chains and 
have reduced them more than half in the city since they 
started. I do not think their organization is completely 
cooperative through to the bottom, as it should be; but it 
is a start in the right direction, which, I think, will be the 
final big, permanent remedy the chain-store 
monopoly. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask one other question, if I 
may. 

Does the Senator believe that the operations of the so- 
called chain stores, or similar organizations or combinations, 
violate in any way either the Clayton Act or the Sherman 
antitrust law? ; 

Mr. BROOKHART. I believe many of them in their prac- 
tices do; but, of course, we will have the definite informa- 
tion in reference to that when the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion report. They tell me they are making some progress; 
but I fear that they have gone too elaborately into a lot of 
details that are not of any particular value in solving these 
questions and are taking too much time. I hope they will 
be able to report the substantial facts before long. 

Mr. KING. One further question. May I say to the Sen- 
ator that two bills are pending before a subcommittee of the 
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| Judiciary Committee of the Senate the purpose of which is 
to inquire whether or not the present antitrust laws should 
be modified, strengthened, or weakened. It is possible that 
that committee will be glad to receive suggestions later from 
persons who have any concrete suggestions to make upon 
the question involved, as to whether we should modify or 
amend or strengthen the Sherman antitrust law. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think that is very desirable; and, 
of course, this investigation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion ought to aid in the solution of the problem. 

Mr, KING. If hearings are had, I shall be very glad to 
notify the Senator. : 


ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP co. 


Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Bc had gaa Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to present a 
resolution, and ask for its immediate consideration, because 
it is important to get this information. The resolution 
simply asks for information from the Shipping Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 431) was read, as follows: 

Whereas official announcement is made in the press of the 


merger of the Roosevelt Steamship Co. and the International 
Mercantile Marine Corporation; and 


three 

Whereas a subsidiary of the Roosevelt Steamship Co. holds an 
ocean-mail contract for service from Baltimore to Hamburg and 
Bremen; and 

Whereas the International Mercantile Marine tion owns 
and operates several lines of foreign-flag vessels in active competi- 
tion with American-flag lines in the North Atlantic and elsewhere: 

Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be, and it is 
hereby, requested to advise the Senate: 

(1) What information the board has with respect to the merger 
of the Roosevelt Steamship Co. and the International Mercantile 
Marine Corporation. 

(2) If the board has been consulted concerning this merger and 
what action or attitude the board took with respect thereto. 

(3) If the board permits any of its managing agents directly or 
indirectly to operate foreign-flag lines or vessels in competition 
with lines established and operated or sold by the board. 

(4) What action the board contemplates taking as a result of 
this merger. 

(5) Whether any loan has been made by the Shipping Board for 
the construction of any ship now operated by any foreign com- 
pany, or whether any ship for the construction of which loans 
have been made has been sold to and is now operated by any 
foreign company. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have just come into 
the Chamber. May I ask that the resolution be read again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will restate the 
Tesolution. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I assume that the Sena- 
tor is simply seeking information regarding the matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is all. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES. I will make no objection if it does not con- 
sume any considerable length of time. I can not consent to 
having it taken up while the appropriation bill is pending 
if it is going to take time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think it will lead to any debate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not yield, Mr. President, for a matter 
that will take any time. 


Mr. FLETCHER. This will take only a moment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understood the Senator from Washington 
to say that it will require time. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; I did not say it would require time. 
I say, if it does require time, I can not consent. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think the resolution is a good one and 
ought to pass. 
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Mr. JONES. I think so, too, if it passes without debate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the resolution ought 
to pass; but I was about to ask the Senator whether he 
would consent to add one further provision for informa- 
tion—whether any loan has been made by the Shipping 
Board for the construction of any ship now operated by 
any foreign company, or whether any ship for the con- 
struction of which loans have been made has been sold to 
and is now operated by any foreign company? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. KING. I think we ought to have full information. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that would be a wise inquiry. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator. We need that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection to the addition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 


TRIAL OF BISHOP JAMES CANNON, JR. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Washington Post of to- 
day has an account of the trial of Bishop Cannon in the city 
of Washington. There is a big headline, Cannon’s fight 
to block hearing on technicalities is overruled.” If that is 
a proper statement of the situation, I do not see why he 
should not win out in preventing a hearing on technicalities. 

In the body of this story it is stated that when some one 
asked where the evidence against Bishop Cannon came from, 
the statement was made that some of it was given them, so 
it is said in informed Methodist circles, by Members of Con- 
gress, Representatives and Senators.” That is the part of it 
about which I want to say a word. 

I am a Senator and a member of the Methodist Church, 
but I have taken no hand against Bishop Cannon in this 
matter. I cast no reflection upon those who are to try 
Bishop Cannon, but I think Bishop Cannon is being perse- 
cuted. I think the Raskob and Al Smith régime is back of 
the effort to discredit him. 0 

Mr. President, Bishop Cannon was a conspicuous and 
powerful figure in 1928 when he led the moral forces in that 
great struggle. When the effort was being made to beat 
down the eighteenth amendment and destroy the prohibition 
laws of the United States, and that cause was led by Alfred 
E. Smith, a wet chief of Tammany, with Mr. Raskob, an- 
other wet Tammanyite, at the head of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, fighting for the liquor forces, Bishop 
Cannon, a great American, a man of superb courage, and 
great ability, led the ministers of this country who fought 
against the return of the liquor traffic in the United States. 
He fought valiantly and effectively, and now another cam- 
paign is coming on, the campaign of 1932, when Alfred E. 
Smith will be the nominee for President again just as cer- 
tainly as that I stand here to-day. It is all fixed, and they 
want to cripple Bishop Cannon. They would shed no tears 
if he should die before 1932. 

Oh, how the national machinery of my party has fallen 
into the hands of men who do not represent Democratic 
principles, and who do not stand for the best interests of my 
country. 

Mr. President, there is a picture of Bishop Cannon on the 
front page of the Washington Post to-day. He is an ill 
man. He has been in a hospital in Texas for quite a while, 
and the paper describing his presence at this hearing here 
in Washington yesterday says: 

Bishop Cannon made his entrances and exits from the church 
3 with the labored effect of a man who has great difficulty 

in walking. He was supported by a crutch and a cane, and 
ascended the steps to the church with great difficulty. 

O Mr. President, I wonder who the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are who are aiding and abetting in the persecution 
of this afflicted man of God? Is it TINKHAM? I have seen 
a good deal in the papers he has had to say about Bishop 
Cannon. He wanted him investigated. He is one of the 
wettest of the wets, and he has been after the bishop for 
quite a while. 

Bishop Cannon was accused of speculating on the stock 
exchange. I said in this body months ago that I regretted 
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that incident. But he has been tried in a Methodist con- 
ference and acquitted. It was on the New York Stock 
Exchange that he speculated, and I have a bill here now to 
regulate the New York Stock Exchange; to cut out the 
gambling features of the exchange. If it is such a low- 
down place that a minister can not buy shares of stock and 
bonds on it, why can we not get action on my measure by 
the Senate and by the House? 

Mr. President, the motive back of this persecution is not 
to punish Bishop Cannon for wrongdoing through specu- 
lation on the stock exchange. The motive behind all this is 
political. The effort to punish Bishop Cannon is inspired 
by the Raskobs and the Al Smiths, I repeat, who want to 
put him down, to put him in his grave, if they can; and it 
is nothing short of an outrage. 

I do not want to prejudice those who are to try Bishop 
Cannon. Let him have a fair trial. If he is in health 
enough to attend and look after his case, it will be well 
looked after, because there is no man in this body who has 
a greater intellect than Bishop Cannon. He has courage, 
too. He is not afraid of anybody. He is a good fighter, 
and I do not like to see a bunch of hidden political cowards 
standing off at a guilty distance growling out their hate at 
this lame lion that they hate and fear so much. I repeat 
that the motive back of their devilish attack is politics. 

I received a letter the other day telling me that John 
Roach Straton was dead, that Bishop Cannon was on the 
way to the grave, and that I was due for a spell of illness. 
I wonder what sort of pill they expect to hand to me. 
(Laughter.] 

They went down into North Carolina. Raskob’s bunch 
not only figured in that fight against Senator Smmmons but 
they sent money down there to help defeat him, the ablest 
man who has been here from the South in my day; the 
greatest Democrat living to-day in the South, Senator 
SIMMONS. 

They went into my State. They spent money in my State, 
and I am seeking to have an investigation to show it up 
and let the country know what this bunch is doing in order 
to kill off all the Democrats who have courage enough to 
fight and to tell the truth about them and the position they 
take, which will prove if acquiesced in not only injurious 
but destructive to free government in the United States. 

Now they are after Bishop Cannon. Oh, yes; they do not 
want his strong personality and keen intellect to be operat- 
ing on the scene when Alfred Smith procures his nomina- 
tion again. They want Bishop Cannon and his great ability 
set at naught. They want to discredit him, and it is pitiful 
to see this great man persecuted in this hour of his illness. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Chief Clerk read the state- 
ment from the Washington News which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

ACCUSERS OF CANNON TO RESURRECT Past, Docron WILSON PRE- 


DICTS—-METHODIST LEADER SEES PERSECUTION IN STORE FOR BISHOP 
AT HEARING HERE TO-DAY 


“ Every charge that ever has been leveled at Bishop James Can- 
non, jr., including accusations growing out of his recent marriage, 
will be resurrected at the hearing at Mount Vernon Place Church 
here,” Dr. Clarence True Wilson, general secretary of the Methodist 
board of temperance, prohibition, and public morals, predicted 
to-day. 

The hearing got under way to-day at the Mount Vernon Place 
Church, Cannon's own house of worship, with a jury of 12 church 
Officials sitting in judgment as to whether the Methodist leader 
should be suspended and face a general trial before the church 
convention in 1934. 


WALKS ON CRUTCHES , 


Cannon, supported on crutches and walking with difficulty, 
hobbled up the steps of the church for the hearing which began 
at 10 a. m. Cannon was accorded the privilege of listening and 
answering when called upon for explanations. 

Bishop W. N. Ainsworth of Macon, Ga., head of the denomina- 
tion's college of bishops, was the presiding officer. Before 
the investigation into session, Bishop Ainsworth called newspaper- 
men together to read a statement he had written. 

“This is an ecclesiastical procedure,” read the statement, “and 
it will be conducted as the law of the church prescribes. Nothing 
will be given to the public by me or anyone connected with the 
hearing during its progress. It will last several days. When a 
conclusion is reached I will call the representatives of the press 
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and give you the results and the names of those ministers who 
conducted the 

Doctor Wilson, who holds the same position in the temperance 
organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church that Bishop Can- 
non does in the organization of the Methodist Church, South, de- 
clared that Bishop Cannon is being persecuted by the clergymen 
who have made the latest charges against him. 

CITES BISHOP’S HEALTH 


He was particularly bitter in resenting the “accusations against 
a man who ought to be in bed with a doctor and nurse at his 
side.” 

“I am able to judge the kind of men who are bringing these 
charges,” Doctor Wilson said, by the fact that they are willing 
to go ahead with this trial at a time when the bishop is obviously 
ill and should have every care and consideration. 

“If these clergymen who now are making charges against the 
bishop had been busy fighting the common enemy they would not 
have had time to dig up these accusations one who 
fought so conspicuously and successfully for the cause of tem- 


perance. 
S OLD CHARGES RENEWED 

“I believe that every e that ever has been hurled against 
Bishop Cannon will be hurled again, including those growing out 
of his recent marriage. 

“I certainly know of no law against a widower getting married. 
I think Bishop Cannon is being persecuted. 

“This whole business is an attempt to punish Bishop Cannon 
for his successful work for the cause, undertaken by men without 
real sympathy for the cause. It seems to me that we have evi- 
dence enough of the kind of men who are bringing these charges.” 

Dr. John C. Copenhaver, pastor of the Epworth Methodist 
Church South, said to-day that he believed Bishop Cannon has 
the sympathetic support of the clergymen of his denomination of 
the city. 

“I know he has mine,” he added. 

Bishop Cannon has long been a controversial figure in the Meth- 
odist Church South. He was exonerated after charges had been 
heard against him at the general conference of the church last 
spring at Dallas, Tex. The hearing here is expected to last four 
days. 

Bishop Cannon reentered Sibley Hospital on his return here 
last week from Marlin, Tex. Before going to the South to rest he 
had undergone three months’ treatment at the hospital for 
arthritis. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I simply wanted to bring this matter to the 
attention of the Senate, because the article referred to Mem- 
bers of the Senate and Members of the House as producing 
testimony and bringing charges against Bishop Cannon. No 
such thing has occurred so far as I personally know. I am 
not a party to it, and I do not believe in that sort of thing. 
I do not want to see TuvKHAM and Al Smith and Raskob 
use the Methodist Church to persecute and punish a great 
American Methodist bishop for his opposition to the whisky 
interests and to Al Smith, the Tammanyite. 

If a minister of the gospel can not openly oppose for office 
the candidate of the whisky interests, then when in the 
name of good morals and decency can he have a voice in 
the political affairs of his country? 


TAPPING OF TELEPHONE WIRES 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I submit an amendment to 
the bill (S. 3344) supplementing the national prohibition 
act for the District of Columbia, which I would like to have 
read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment 
will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Hawes to the bill 
(S. 3344) supplementing the national prohibition act for the 
District of Columbia, viz: 

On page 12, after line 15, insert a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. It shall be unlawful for any person in the District of 
Columbia (a) to intercept, in any manner or by any means what- 
soever, any telephonic or telegraphic communication, or any por- 
tion thereof, which was not intended for or directed to such 
person, or (b) to tap or make any connection with any wire or 
apparatus of any telephone or telegraph company operating in the 
District of Columbia without the authority of such company. 
Any person violating any of the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not in excess of $500 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amend- 
ment will lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, tapping the telephone wires 
entering the homes of our people has been condemned by 
some of our supreme courts, has been condemned by the 
Attorney General of the United States and by one Assist- 


ant Attorney General of the United States. Twenty-nine 
States have enacted statutes making it a crime to tap the 
wires leading to residences and offices. I should like to 
have inserted in the Recorp at the close of my remarks the 
names of those States which have such a provision, with a 
brief résumé of the provisions. It will be of interest to 
56 of our Senators at least when this amendment comes up 
for discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. HAWES. I only want to say at this time that when 
some spy taps the telephone wire leading to a private resi- 
dence, listens to conversations of the cook in the morning, 
conversations with the doctor, conversations with the min- 
ister, confidential business communications, communications 
between boys and girls and between husbands and wives, it 
is time that the District of Columbia should be given some 
protection against practices of this kind. 

I invite the attention of Senators to the amendment now, 
so that they may familiarize themselves with the expression 
of legislatures in their own States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Missouri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I was wondering why the Senator did not 
include, as a part of his proposed amendment, a provision 
that any evidence obtained in contravention of the provi- 
sions therein stated shall not be received in any court or in 
any prosecution under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HAWES. I have no objection to such an amendment. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will offer that as an 
amendment to his amendment. 

Exuisrr A 
WIRE TAPPING 
(Digest of State laws in re telegraph and telephones Hnes. Laws 
relating to larceny of electric current by tapping of electric light 
or power lines are not included) 
ALABAMA 
(Code of 1928, Criminal Code, sec. 5256) 

Makes it unlawful for a person to obtain information, to which 
hbe is not entitled, by tapping telegraph or telephone wires, 
or by connivance with operator or other employee of telegraph or 
telephone company, or being such operator or employee to divulge 
wilifully the contents of a telegraphic or telephone message to 
anyone but the person for whom it was intended. 

Penalty, fine not more than $500 

ARIZONA 
(Revised Code, 1928, Penal Code, sec. 4867) 

Makes it unlawful for a person by means of any machine, instru- 
ment, or contrivance, or in any other manner, willfully and fraudu- 
lently, to read or attempt to read any message in any telegraph or 
telephone office, or being received thereat or sent therefrom; or to 
use any information so obtained. 

Penalty, imprisonment in the State prison not more than five 
years or fine not more than $5,000, or both. 

ARKANSAS 

(Crawford and Moses, Digest of the Statutes, 1919, sec. 10246) 

Makes it unlawful for a person without authority to intercept a 
message tted by telegraph or telephone, or willfully to 
destroy injure any telegraph pole, wire, cable, or fixture. 

Penalty for misdemeanor, imprisonment not more than one 
year or fine not more than $250, or both. (Digest of the Statutes, 
1919, sec. 3245.) í 

(Deering’s Penal Code, 1923, secs. 591, 640) 

Section 591. Makes it unlawful for any person unlawfully and 
maliciously to take down, remove, injure, or obstruct, or make any 
unauthorized connection with any line of telegraph or telephone, 
or any other line used to conduct electricity, or any part thereof, 
or appurtenances or apparatus connected therewith, or to sever any 
wire thereof. 

Penalty, imprisonment in State prison, not more than five years, 
or fine not more than $500, or imprisonment in county jail not 
more than one year. 

Section 640. Makes it unlawful for any person, by means of any 
machine, instrument, or contrivance, or in any other manner, will- 
fully and fraudulently or clandestinely, to tap or make any un- 
authorized connection with any telegraph or telephone wire, line, 
cable, or instrument under the control of any telegraph or tele- 
phone company; or willfully and fraudulently or clandestinely, or 
in any unauthorized manner, to read or attempt to read any mes- 
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e in transit or passing over any telegraph or telephone wire, 
line: or cable, or being sent from or received at any place within 
ithe State; or to use information so obtained; or to conspire with 
anyone to do any of the acts mentioned above. s 

Penalty, imprisonment in State prison not more, than five years, 
cr in county jail not more than one year, or fine not more than 
$5,000, or both. 

: COLORADO X 
(Session Laws 1929, ch. 84) 


Makes it unlawful for any person willfully to displace, remove, 
injure, or destroy any telegraph or telephone line, wire, cable, pole, 
or conduit belonging to another, or to cut, break, tap, or make any 
connection with any telegraph or telephone line, wire, cable, or 
instrument belonging to another, and willfully to take any message 
intended for another passing over any such line, wire, etc., or to 
prevent, obstruct, or delay the transmission or delivery of any 
message by any such line, wire, etc.; or to use any apparatus or to 
conspire with any person to do any of these acts. Repeals con- 
flicting acts or parts of acts. 

Penalty, fine not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or impris- 
onment in county jail not more than one year, or both. 

(Compiled Laws 1921, sec. 6969) 

Makes it unlawful willfully and fraudulently to read or attempt 
to read by means of any instrument, or in any other manner, any 
message on its transit, or willfully and fraudulently or clandes- 
tinely to learn or attempt to learn the contents of a message in a 
telegraph office, or being received thereat or sent therefrom, or to 
use information so obtained. , 

Penalty, fine not more than $1,000, or imprisonment not more 
than one year, or both. The offender is also liable to damages in 
a civil action. 

CONNECTICUT 
(General Statutes 1930, sec. 6148) 
Similar to the Alabama law. See digest of that law above. 
DELAWARE 


Apparently no provision. 


FLORIDA 
Apparently no provision. 
GEORGIA 
Apparently no provision. 
IDAHO 


(Compiled Statutes 1919, sec. 8574) 


Makes it unlawful willfully and maliciously to cut, break, tap, 
or make any connection with any telegraph or telephone wire, or 
to read or copy, by the use of telegraph or telephone instruments 
or otherwise, in any unauthorized manner, any message, either 
social or business, sporting, commercial, or other news reports, 
from any telegraph or telephone line, wire, or cable, so unlawfully 
cut or tapped; or to make unauthorized use of the same, or will- 
fully and maliciously to prevent, obstruct, or delay, by any means 
or contrivance whatsoever, the sending, conveyance, or delivery of 
any authorized communication, sporting, commercial, or other 
news reports, by or through any telegraph or telephone line, cable, 
or wire, under the control of a telegraph or telephone company; 
or to conspire with any person to do any of these acts. 

Penalty, fine not less than $50 nor more than $500, or imprison- 
ment in penitentiary not less than one year nor more than five 
years, or both. 

ILLINOIS 
(Smith-Hurd’s Revised Statutes, 1929, ch. 134, secs. 15a, 16) 

Section 15a. Similar to Colorado law (1929, ch. 84), except in 
the penalty. See digest of the Colorado law above. 

Penalty, Illinois law, fine not less than $300 nor more than 
$1,000, or imprisonment in the county jail not more than one 
year, or both. 

Section 16. Makes it unlawful for any person wrongfully to tap 
or connect a wire with the telegraph or telephone wires of any 
person, company, or association engaged in the transmission of 
news or telegraph or telephone lines between the States or in the 
State to take or make use of news dispatches. 

Penalty, fine not more than $2,000, or imprisonment not more 
than one year in the county jail or house of correction, or both. 


INDIANA 
Apparently no provision. 
IOWA 
(Code 1927, sec. 13121) 


Makes it unlawful for a person wrongfully to tap or connect a 
wire with the telephone or telegraph wires of any person, company, 
or association engaged in the transmission of messages on tele- 
phone or telegraph lines between the States or in the State. 

Penalty, fine not more than $500 or imprisonment in county 
jail not more than six months. 


KANSAS 
(Revised Statutes 1923, sec. 17—1908) 
Makes it unlawful for a person willfully to cut, break, tap, or 
make connection with any telegraph, telephone line, or electric 
transmission line, wire, or cable. 


Penalty, fine not more than $500 or imprisonment in county 
jail not more than one year, or both. 
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Apparently no provision. 
Apparently no provision. 
Apparently no provision. 


Apparently no provision. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Apparently no provision. 
MICHIGAN 
: (Compiled Laws 1915, sec. 15403) 
Similar to the Idaho law, except in the penalty. See digest of 
the Idaho law above. 
Penalty, Michigan law, fine not more than $500 or imprisonment 
in State prison not more than two years, or both. 
MINNESOTA 
Apparently no provision. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Apparently no provision. 


Apparently no provision. 


MONTANA 
(Laws 1929, ch. 66) 
Similar to the Colorado law, 1929, chapter 84, except in the 
penalty. See digest of Colorado law above. 
Penalty, Montana law, fine not less than $300 nor more than, 
Soo or imprisonment in county jail not more than one year, or 


(Revised Codes 1921, Penal Code, sec. 11518) 

Similar to the Colorado law, Compiled Laws, 1921, section 6969, 
except in the penalty. (See digest of Colorado law above.) 

Penalty, Montana law, imprisonment in State prison not more; 
than five years or in county jail not more than one year or fine 
not more than $5,000, or both. 

NEBRASKA 
(Compiled Statutes 1922, sec. 7115) 

Makes it unlawful for any person willfully and without lawful | 
authority to cut, break, tap, or make connection with any tele- 
graph or telephone line, wire, cable, or instrument, or to read or 
copy in any unauthorized manner any message passing over it, or 
to prevent, obstruct, or delay by any means or contrivance the 
transmission or delivery of any authorized message by any tele- 
graph or telephone line, wire, or cable under control of a tele- 
graph or telephone company; or to conspire with any person to do 
any of these things; or to occupy, use a line, or knowingly permit 
another to occupy, use a line, room, table, establishment, or 
apparatus to do any of these things or cause them to be done. 

Penalty, fine not less than $25 nor more than $500, or imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary not less than one year nor more than 
three years, or both. 

NEVADA 
(Compiled Laws 1929, vol. 3, secs. 7650, 7680) 

Similar to Colorado law, Compiled Laws 1921, section 6969. See 
digest of Colorado law above. 

Penalty, as in Colorado law. The Nevada law, however, does not 
specify that the offender is liable to damages in a civil action. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Apparently no provision. 

NEW JERSEY 
(Laws 1930, ch. 215) 

Similar to the Colorado law, 1929, chapter 84, except in the 
penalty. See digest of Colorado law above. 

Penalty, New Jersey law, for misdemeanor, fine not exceeding 
$1,000, or imprisonment, with or without hard labor, as the court 
may direct, for not more than three years, or both. (Comp. Stats. 
1709-1910, vol. 2, sec. 218, p. 1812.) 

NEW MEXICO 


(Statutes 1929, secs. 142—101) 
Similar to the Colorado law, 1929, chapter 84, except in the 
penalty. See digest of Colorado law above. 
Penalty, New Mexico law, fine not less than $300 nor more than 
$1,000, or imprisonment in county jail not more than one year, 
or both. 


NEW YORK 
(Cahill’s Condensed Laws 1930, ch. 41, sec. 1423 (6)) 
Similar to the Nebraska law, except in the penalty. See digest 


of the Nebraska law above. 
Penalty, New York law, imprisonment not more than two years. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


(Code 1927, sec. 4327) 

Makes it unlawful for any person to tap or make any con- 
nection with any wire or apparatus of a telephone or telegraph 
company, except such connection as may be authorized by the 
person or corporation operating such wire or apparatus. 

Penalty, fine not more than $10 or imprisonment not more than 
10 days for each offense. Each day's continuance of such unlaw- 
ful connection shall be a separate offense. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
(Compiled Laws 1913, sec. 10231) 

Makes it unlawful for any person willfully or fraudulently to 
make any connection with or to cut, break, or tap in any un- 
authorized manner any telegraph or telephone line, wire, or cable 
under the control of any other person or company, or to read or 
copy by the use of telegraph or telephone instruments or other- 
wise in an unauthorized manner any authorized message being 
transmitted or delivered by telegraph or telephone under the con- 
trol of any other person; or to prevent, obstruct, or delay the 
transmission or delivery of any such message; or to conspire with 
any other person to do any of these things. : 

Penalty, imprisonment in the penitentiary not less than one 
and not more than five years, or fine of not less than $200 and 
not more than $500, or both. 

OHIO 
(Throckmorton's Code, 1930, sec. 13402) 

Makes it unlawful for any person willfully and maliciously to 
cut, break, tap, or make connection with a telegraph or telephone 
wire; or to read or copy in an unauthorized manner a telegraphic 
message from or upon a telegraph or telephone line, wire, or 
cable so unlawfully cut or tapped, or to make unauthorized use 
thereof; or to prevent, obstruct, or delay the sending or delivery 
of an authorized message by or through a line, cable, or wire 
under the control of a telegraph or telephone company. 

Penalty, fine not less than $50 nor more than $1,000, or im- 
3 not less than one year nor more than three years, or 

th. 

OKLAHOMA 

(Harlow’s Supplement to Compiled Statutes, 1929, sec. 2229) 

Makes it unlawful for any person maliciously or without legal 
authority to remove, injure, or obstruct any line of telephone or 
telegraph, or any part thereof, or appurtenances or apparatus 
therewith connected, or to sever any wires thereof, or fraudu- 
lently or without legal authority to intercept any message in its 
passage over such wires, or to connect to any telephone or tele- 
graph line or wire any instrument or other apparatus capable of 
being used in intercepting messages. 

Penalty, fine not less than $50 nor more than $500, or imprison- 
ment in county jail not more than one year, or both. 

OREGON 
(Code 1930, secs. 14—945) 


Similar to Colorado law, Compiled Laws 1921, section 6969. See 
of Colorado law above. 
enalty, as in Colorado law. The Oregon law, however, does not 
specify that the offender is liable to damages in a civil action. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Apparently no provision. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Apparently no provision. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Apparently no provision. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
(Compiled Laws 1929, sec, 4312) 


Similar to the Ohio law, except in the penalty. See digest of 
the Ohio law above. 

Penalty, South Dakota law, for misdemeanor—imprisonment in 

— toa not more than one year, or fine not more than $500, or 
both. (Compiled Laws 1929, sec. 3581.) 
TENNESSEE 
(Thompson's, Shannon's Code, 1918, secs. 1839, 1840) 

Sec. 1839. Makes it a misdemeanor for a person, without author- 
ity, to intercept a message transmitted by telegraph or telephone, 
or willfully to destroy or injure any telegraph pole, wire, cable, or 
fixture 


Sec. 1840. Makes it unlawful for a person to intercept, without 
authority, a dispatch transmitted by telephone or willfully to 
destroy or injure any telephone pole, wire, or fixture the property 
of another. 

Penalty, offender may be fined not less than $5 nor more than 
$50, and may be imprisoned. 

(Supplement, 1926, secs. 1840a-4, 1840a-5) 

Makes it unlawful for any person, firm, company, or corporation 
to damage or obstruct any telephone poles, wires, fixtures, or other 
apparatus or appliances, or to impede or impair the service of any 
telephone line, or to connect by wire, or other means, with any 
telephone line to hear messages going over said line, or for the 
purpose of getting any service without first procuring consent of 
owner of line. 

Penalty, fine not less than $25 nor more than $50. 

TEXAS 
Apparently no provision. 
UTAH 
(Compiled Laws 1917, vol. 2, sec. 8433) 

Similar to California law, Deering's Penal Code 1923, section 640, 
except in the penalty. See digest of the California law above. 

Penalty, Utah law, imprisonment in State prison not more than 
one year, or fine not more than $1,000, or both. 

VERMONT 


Apparently no provision. 
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VIRGINIA 
(Code 1930, sec. 4477) 


Makes it unlawful maliciously to injure, molest, cut down, or 
destroy any telephone or telegraph line, wire, cable, or pole, or 
the material or property belonging thereto; or to cut, break, tap, 
or make any connection with any telephone or telegraph line, 
wire, cable, or instrument of a telegraph or telephone company 
which has legally acquired the right of way by purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise; or to copy in an unauthorized manner 
any message, either social, business, or otherwise, passing over it; 
or to prevent, obstruct, or delay by any means or contrivance the 
sending or delivery of an authorized communication by a tele- 
graph or telephone line, wire, or cable under the control of a 
telephone or telegraph company; or to conspire with any unau- 
thorized person to do any of these things. 

Penalty, for misdemeanor, fine not more than $500 or confine- 
yea jail not more than 12 months, or both. (Code 1930, sec. 
WASHINGTON 
(Remington's Compiled Statutes, 1922, sec. 2656 (18) ) 

Makes it unlawful to intercept, read, or in any manner inter- 
rupt or delay the sending of a message over any telegraph or 
telephone line. 

Penalty, for misdemeanor, imprisonment in county jail not more 


— 90 days or fine not more than $250, (Compiled Statutes, sec. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Apparently no provision. 

WISCONSIN 
(Statutes 1927, sec. 348.37) 

Makes it unlawful for any person, by any devise or means what- 
ever, to procure or attempt to procure from any person connected 
with the business of a telegraph company any knowledge of the 
contents of a telegraph message to which he is not entitled, or 
without lawful authority to tamper or interfere with, use, or in 
any manner intentionally, carelessly, or negligently disturb or 
interrupt any telegraph wires or lines, or fell any tree so as to 
break, destroy, or injure any such wires without first giving 
notice of intention, or, without the consent of the company, to 
send any message over the lines, or to intercept, interrupt, or dis- 
turb any dispatch passing upon the lines, or to interfere with, 
obstruct, prevent, or delay, by any means or contrivance, the 
transmission or receiving of any wireless telegraph message by any 
wireless telegraph company, or to conspire with any person unlaw- 
fully to interfere with, obstruct, prevent, or delay the transmission 
or receiving of any such wireless telegraph message. 

Penalty, imprisonment in county jail nor more than one year or 
fine not more than $1,000. 


WYOMING 
(Compiled Statutes 1920, sec. 7148) 


Similar to Idaho law. See digest of the Idaho act above. The 
Wyoming law adds a provision making equally culpable an em- 
ployee of a telegraph or telephone company who willfully and 
maliciously communicates to unauthorized person any mes- 
sage received in line of his employment. The Wyoming law differs 
from the Idaho act in the penalty. 

Penalty, Wyoming law, fine not less than $50 nor more than 
e 725 imprisonment in the penitentiary not more than five years, 
or 5 


GOVERNORS ISLAND, MASS. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 14043) to authorize the Secretary of War to lease 
Governors Island, Mass., to the city of Boston, Mass., and 
for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1459) 
thereon. 

The bill provides for the leasing of Governors Island to 
the city of Boston for use as a part of the municipal air- 
port. The committee was unanimous in reporting the bill. 
As represented to us by the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Wars], it is a matter of extreme urgency in connec- 
tion with the municipal project in Boston for the relief of 
unemployment. It will put a great many people to work. 

The island which it is proposed to turn over to the city 
of Boston is immediately opposite the municipal airport and 
is of no use either to the War Department or the Navy 
Department. The War Department recommends that the 
bill be passed. The defense of Boston is insured by eight 
or nine active fully manned Coast Artillery posts on differ- 
ent islands in the outer harbor. There is no military use 
for the island that is covered by the bill, although it is 
provided that possession may be taken back at any time by 
the United States without any expense to the United States 
if the national interests require it. 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of the bill. 
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Mr. JONES. If it leads to no debate, I shall make no 
objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to 
express my appreciation to the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs for expediting action on the bill and to 
express the hope that it will be immediately passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this is a House bill. May 
I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania when it passed the 
House? 

Mr. REED. It passed the House day before yesterday. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to lease to the city of Boston, Mass., for airport 
purposes the lands of the United States in Boston Harbor, Mass., 
known as Governors Island, including the underwater lands of 
the United States pertaining thereto, for use as a municipal air- 
port, such lease to be for such term or terms and subject to such 
terms and conditions as, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, 
shall be advisable. 

Sec. 2. Any lease or leases executed pursuant to this act may 
provide for the grading and filling by the city of Boston of Gov- 
ernors Island and the underwater lands pertaining thereto to such 
extent as in the opinion of the Secretary of War may be necessary 
in order to render such property suitable for airport purposes. 

Src, 3. The Secretary of War may readjust and establish bound- 
ary lines between the property of the United States, the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and/or others owning lands adjacent 
to or in the neighborhood of Governors Island to such extent as 
in the opinion of the Secretary of War may be in the interests 
of the United States; and in effecting such adjustment of bound- 
aries the Secretary of War is authorized to execute conveyances 
on behalf of the United States and to accept conveyances to the 
United States of such tract or tracts as may be necessary. The 
terms of this act shall apply to any lands acquired in effecting the 
adjustment herein authorized. 

Src. 4. Any lease or leases executed by the Secretary of War 
under the authority of this act shall reserve to the United States 
the right to utilize the present area of Governors Island, or the 
areas included within the boundary lines established as herein 
provided, for military purposes in case of need, and, in his dis- 
cretion, to resume exclusive possession of the entire area of the 
lands of the United States or any part thereof for military pur- 
poses without cost or expense to the United States. 


SENATOR JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk Resolution 
No. 1 of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, which I ask 
may be read by the clerk and then referred to the select 
Senate Committee to Investigate Contributions and Expenses 
of Senatorial Candidates, of which the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Nye] is the chairman. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
resolution will be so referred and the clerk will read, as 
requested. y 

The Chief Clerk read the memorial, as follows: 


Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
(File of the house of representatives) 
Resolution 1 (Mr. Turner, in place, January 19, 1931) 


Whereas the Hon. James J. Davis was nominated by the Repub- 
lican Party and duly elected as a Senator of the United States for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania by the electors of the Com- 
monwealth and has been duly certified by the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania as having been elected; and 

Whereas investigations are being conducted and questions being 
raised as to the expenditure of moneys at the primaries and 
election at which Senator Davis was nominated and elected: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved (if the Senate concur), That the senators and mem- 
bers of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in session assembled do express their conviction that Sena- 
tor James J. Davis was legally and honestly nominated and elected 
in accordance with the laws of the Commonwealth and that his 
right to a seat in the Senate of the United States should not be 
disputed or contested or be denied. and the Commonwealth 
thereby be deprived of its constitutional representation in the 
Senate of the United States. 

[SEAL.] E. F. WHITE, 
Chief Clerk House of Representatives. 


The foregoing resolution was concurred in by the senate Janu- 
ary 27, 1931. 
[sean] 


JOHN E. McKimpy, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16110) making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary and for the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, and for other purposes; requested a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. SHREVE, Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. ACKER- 
MAN, Mr. Bacon, Mr. OLIVER, and Mr. GRIFFIN were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 6668) for the relief 
of Peter R. Wadsworth, and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore. 

PPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE, JUSTICE, AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16110) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the judiciary and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Jones, Mr. Hate, Mr. Keyes, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
McKeELLAR, and Mr. Boram conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

USE OF WINE-GRAPE CONCENTRATES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, there has come to my 
hands a very humorous piece of literature which, like others, 
has passed through the United States mails. It is put out 
by Fruit Industries (Ltd.), a grower-owned cooperative or- 
ganization, manufacturers of grape products. This is the 
letter: 


FRUIT INDUSTRIES (Ltp.), 
February 2, 1931. 

Economic depression confronting California growers has resulted 
in the organization of that industry under the provisions of the 
farm relief laws. To dispose of the surplus of this popular com- 
modity, Fruit Industries has been organized to manufacture grapes 
into their several by-products. 

Vine-Glo is the pure juice of California wine grapes. It is 
manufactured by Fruit Industries, sponsored by 20,000 grape grow- 
ers, and delivered by that organization direct to your home. 
Vine-Glo is pure grape juice, produced under scientific formula, 
and contains no adulteration of any kind. No human hand 
touches the product from the time the grapes are crushed in the 
State of California until the blended juice is delivered to your 
home in 5 and 10 gallon kegs. Vine-Glo is legal; but you must 
not sell or transport it. Vine-Glo is priced within the reach of 
the average American home. Vine-Glo is part of the grape pro- 
gram of the reconstruction of agriculture. ’ 

The attached pamphlet will interest you. If we may send a 
representative kindly sign the attached postal card. 

Very truly yours, 
FRUIT INDUSTRIES (Ltp.), 
By A. J. Day, Branch Manager. 

P. S.—Fruit Industries owns and controls 80 per cent of the 
inventory and plant capacity of grape products in the United 
States. It manufactures the famous Guasti wine jelly, Guasti 
sirups, cooking and meat sauces, concentrates for soft dr 
purposes, pure carbonated grape juices, and is the largest dis- 
tributor of sacramental, manufacturing, and medicinal wines. 
Ask your grocer and drug stores for Fruit Industries products. 


In the envelope with the letter is this very interesting 
pamphlet: This tells the story” is the wording on the 
title-pages. Let me read what the pamphlet contains in its 
inner pages: 


Q. What is Vine-Glo?—A. It is the pure juice of the finest Cali- 
fornia wine grapes. 

Q. What varieties may I choose?—-A. The following 8, of which 
the first 4 are “sweet” and the second 4 “dry”: Full-bodied, 
dark-red, Spanish-type port. Sweet, golden, old-style Virginia 
Dare. Light-amber, fine aromaed Muscatel Sweet, light-amber 
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Tokay. Very soft, light-amber, French-type Sauterne. Excellent 
Rhine-type Riesling. Light-red table claret Rich, dark-red Bur- 
dy. 

To: Yow do I proceed to get one of these—for example, claret?— 
A. Simply order from your neighborhood or other dealer 
who displays the Vine-Glo emblem a 5 or 10 gallon keg of Vine- 
Glo claret. 

Q. What happens then?—A. The keg is delivered to your home 
by the local branch of Fruit Industries (Ltd.). 

Q. Will I have the trouble of bottling it?—A. No. 

Q. Do I need a cellar?—A. No. The keg takes little room. Any 
pantry or closet will do. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is this the concern represented by Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not certain. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thought if it was, that she is perhaps 
the one who prepared the questions and answers. 

Mr. TYDINGS. This is the concern for which the Farm 
Relief Board appropriated millions of dollars. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think it is the same concern. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I believe it is. 

Q. Must I do anything to the keg?—A. No. Let it alone. Do 
not disturb it. At the end of 60 days Fruit Industries (Ltd.) 
will reclaim the keg and will transfer Vine-Glo to bottles for 


you without extra charge. 
Q. Suppose that I am not satisfied with Vine-Glo?—A. Our 


representative will destroy the product and refund you the pur- 
chase price in full. You are the sole judge. Your decision is 
final 


Q. How do I know that you will make good on this promise?— 
A. Because we must make good. The future of California’s entire 
grape industry depends upon your satisfaction. Broken promises 
on our part would destroy this industry. 

Q. Why do you say “California's entire grape industry "?—A. 
Because Fruit Industries (Ltd.) represents over 85 per cent of 
this great industry. It is a $30,000,000 cooperative organization 
sponsored by the California Grape Control Board under its grape- 
control plan. 

Q. Can I have confidence in the skill of Fruit Industries (Ltd.)? 

I do not know what the word “skill” means, but I sup- 
pose it refers to what happens when the keg is delivered 
and the 60-day period elapses, when the grapes, through 
the magician’s wand, no longer remain concentrates but 
become very delicious and multicolored liquids which ap- 
pease the throat of thirsty individuals. 

A. Absolutely yes. The largest manufacturers are members of 
this new cooperative consolidation. They are the oldest firms in 
their field, and their experience in itself gives a further guaranty 
of satisfaction. 

California Wine Association, San Francisco. 

Garrett & Co., “ Virginia Dare,” New York. 

Italian Vineyard Co., Los Angeles. 

Colonial Grape Products Co., San Francisco. 

Community Grape Corporation, Lodi, Calif. 

National Fruit Products Co., Lodi, Calif. 

Elba Land Co., San Francisco. 

Here is the point where we get to the piéce de résistance: 

Q. Is all this legal?— 


I do not know why the shipping of grapes from one part of 
the country to another would not be legal, but evidently 
the prospective consumer may have doubts, and therefore 
the question is here propounded— 

Is all this legal? 

A. Absolutely legal. Section 29, national prohibition act, spe- 
cifically permits you to have Vine-Glo in your home, provided 
simply that you do not transport it or sell it. 

What is my friend from Nebraska going to put in his bill 
to stop the nefarious practice of having people make 20 per 
cent wine in their cellars, all in accordance with the law? 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator from Maryland think 
that the bill ought to be made more drastic? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think it ought to be made to apply equally 
to all beverages. I can see no more curse in drinking 20 per 
cent wine than in drinking 4 per cent beer, for it occurs to 
me that one could become intoxicated by the same volume 
of liquid five times as rapidly by drinking 20 per cent wine 
as he could by drinking 4 per cent beer, as proposed by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BryeHam]. Yet we will not 
permit the individual to have 4 per cent beer but we will 
permit him to have 20 per cent wine. Such bathos is 
seldom rivaled in legislative bodies which profess prin- 
ciples of great righteousness and then leave the door wide 
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open for a truck load of very good wine to be delivered legally 
at the front or the back door. 

Q. If I am entirely satisfied with my first lot of the product, 
what shall I do next?—A. Enjoy it in your home, invite your 
friends to do likewise, tell them how you got it. * * * You 
start another lot—preferably several different varieties to provide a 
well-balanced home supply—without loss of a single day. 

Perpetually sparkling youth delivered from the vineyards 
of California to all the homes in America under the sanction 
of this righteous act. 

Q. And now, again, what do I do in order to get a supply of 
Vine-Glo?—A. Go to your neighborhood druggist, grocer, or other 
Vine-Glo dealer. Look for the dealer who displays the Vine-Glo 
emblem as reproduced on the front cover of this booklet. Give 
him your order for the varieties and quantities of our pure juice 
of California wine grapes you want. If you prefer, simply tele- 
phone the local office of Fruit Industries (Ltd.), Metropolitan 
1241-1242, and we will have a representative call. 


This is “ the story in a nutshell” printed in red type: 


THE STORY IN A NUTSHELL 
Vine-Glo eight varieties of pure Juice of California wine grapes 


are 

Sweet—Port, Virginia Dare, Tokay, and Muscatel. 

Dry—Sauterne, Riesling, Claret, and Burgundy. 

These are delivered to your home in 5 or 10 gallon kegs— 
$16.50 for 5 gallons, $29.50 for 10 gallons. 

Get in your orders early, gentlemen, and avoid the rush! 
{Laughter.] J 

Vine-Glo is for home use ọnly— 

“ For home use only ”— 

Not to be sold or transported from the home. But its pro 
use is absolutely legal. 7 

Section 29, national prohibition act, gives you clear authority to 
possess— 

To possess,” may I say to the Senator from Nebraska? 
and enjoy the juice of wine grapes in your home. 


Think of it! While we will permit a search warrant to be 
issued to go into a home where it is thought liquor is being 
stored for sale, section 29 of the national prohibition act 
gives this particular concern the right to have its customers 
store all the liquor they choose in their homes without 
molestation from any source. 


ous can not be bought over any counter or at any foun- 
n— 


Just why it can not be bought—a perfectly legal thing— 
I am at a loss to know. One can not buy it in the stores; 
that is illegal; but he can make it in his home; that is both 
moral and legal. It is immoral to go to a drug store and 
buy it and put it under one’s arm and take it home, but, 
through the back door of the law, a man can come to one’s 
house and make it, and that is both legal and moral. If an 
individual carries a 4 per cent bottle of beer from a drug 
store to his home he will be arrested for violating the pro- 
hibition act, but if he goes to his home and drinks a 20 per 
cent bottle of wine he is absolutely safe. 


But the leading quality retailer in your neighborhood, the 
grocer, druggist, or others of standing and reputation, has been 
given the franchise to secure orders for Fruit Industries (Ltd.), 
and he will take your order for Vine-Glo, our pure juice of Cali- 
fornia wine grapes. You are protected by a positive, written, 
money-back tee. 

Fruit Industries (Ltd.) is a cooperative organization directly 
representing the 20,000 growers of California wine grapes, and 
is managed for the benefit of every California vineyardist, large 
or small. 

You are taking absolutely no chance of dissatisfaction in dealing 
with this industry-controlled cooperative organization. 

FRUIT INDUSTRIES (LTD.) 


To-day 90 per cent of the growers and marketers of California 
grape products are united in a great cooperative organization 
operating under the “California grape-control plan.“ Fruit 
Industries (Ltd.), which brings you Vine-Glo, is an important 

of this organization—the keystone on which success for the 
entire plan depends. 

Fruit Industries (Ltd.) directly represents 20,000 grape growers, 
Its pledge is the pledge of the entire grape industry of California, 

Vine-Glo can be put in any part of your house. It is clean, 
No bother. No muss. 

Vine-Glo—the pure juice of California wine grapes. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I am sure the Senator does not wish to 
create the impression that in these hard times he objects 
to the vineyard owners and the grape growers of California 
securing a market for their products. I am sure the Sen- 
ator’s heart goes out to them and he rejoices with them 
that they have found a means of selling their product at a 
time when hundreds of thousands of farmers who raise 
wheat, barley, rye, and corn are unable to find a market 
for their products because, forsooth, no one has found a way 
whereby beer may be manufactured in one’s cellar while he 
waits for the man who delivered the original article to come 
back 60 days later. Can not the Senator find some way 
whereby we can furnish a market for 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and barley that may be used in producing 4 per cent 
beer, which everyone admits is not intoxicating unless used 
in such quantities that one ceases to belong to the human 
family and becomes a member of the porcine tribe? Can 
the Senator not find some means of aiding the farmers to 
dispose of their products and bring prosperity to those who 
might engage in the manufacture of those products equal 
to the great relief that has been secured by the grape 
growers of California, as set forth in the interesting experi- 
ment he has brought to our attention this afternoon? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am afraid I will have to tell the Senator 
that I hold out very little encouragement for his suggestion, 
for the reason that the Senator knows, as a matter of logic, 
that a man can get beastly intoxicated on 4 per cent beer 
and go home and beat up his wife and family and squander 
the last cent of his weekly wages, while a man can drink 20 
per cent by volume of alcohol in wine from now until the 
cows come home and then get up in the church and lead in 
prayer without any of that wicked alcohol having the least 
influence on his physical well-being. (Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is the Senator speaking 
as an expert? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think I could get some experts here on 
fhat question. Now, let us see what the eighteenth amend- 
ment provides: * 

Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this article 
the manufacture, sale, or t rtation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof 
from the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

I challenge any Member of this body to rise in his place 
and say the manufacture of 20 per cent wine in a cellar or 
any other place is not a violation of the eighteenth amend- 
ment? Do I hear any Senator accept that challenge? I 
would be glad to have the answer now, and I pause that I 
may receive it. [A pause.] Then I take it for granted the 
eighteenth amendment is being violated with the knowledge 
and consent of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does not the Senator realize that wine- 
grape concentrate has the approval of the President, that it 
has the approval of the Department of Justice, that it has 
the approval of the Prohibition Bureau, that it has the ap- 
proval of the Anti-Saloon League of America, and the ap- 
proval of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. In 
view of those facts, how can the Senator say that 21 per 
cent alcoholic wine is intoxicating? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why, of course, we know it is not intoxi- 
cating. Everybody knows that what makes a thing intoxi- 
cating is either where you buy it or where you drink it. It is 
not what the thing itself contains. 

You can not go to a drug store and buy 4 per cent malt 
upon a doctor’s prescription, even though you are ill; be- 
cause the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrycHam] wants 
to give those for whom physicians think malt is necessary 
the right to go to a drug store and buy malt containing 4 
per cent of alcohol, but all thore who favor national prohibi- 
tion look upon that as immoral and flouting the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is not immoral, however, as we 
all know; it is righteousness, and no doubt done under the 
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very gaze of the Almighty above, to go into your cellar and 
make 20 per cent wine and drink all you want of it, because 
you could not get intoxicated on that. You could not beat 
up your wife and family on that. You could not have your 
sweet disposition soured on that. You could not squander 
your week’s salary on that. You could not do anybody any 
harm. But this beer that contains 4 per cent of alcohol— 
oh, my! What a fall there is when that vile liquid touches 
the lips of a human being! 

I want to read the eighteenth amendment again. 

The manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within * the United States is hereby pro- 
hibited. 

The manufacture! There is not one man in this body who 
dares rise on his feet and assert that the manufacture of 
this wine is not in direct contravention of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

Now, I want to suggest to my good friend from Nebraska 
(Mr. HowELL]—who is really sincere in this matter, and who 
is actuated by the finest motives—that he amend his Dis- 
trict bill so as to stop this practice if he believes it is evil, 
because certainly he would not want to stop 4 per cent beer 
and permit 20 per cent wine to be consumed. That is the 
kind of hypocrisy we have come to. No longer do we con- 
sider the alcoholic content of a beverage, but its name. If 
it is wine and it is made in your cellar, put all the alcohol 
you want in it. Drink it without any fear of violating the 
law. But if it is beer containing one-fifth as much alcohol, 
look out! The prison bars may yet stand before you. 

In case you want any of this, they send a self-addressed 
postal card reading: 

Without obligation to me, please have one of your representa- 
tives call with reference to Vine-Glo "—“ the pure juice of Cali- 
fornia wine grapes.” : 

Before I read the address I want to give all a chance to get 
out their pencils and notebooks and take it down: 

3 55 (Ltd.), 211 Transportation Building, Washing- 

For fear that they did not get it the first time, I think I 
will read it again: 

3 A (Ltd.), 211 Transportation Building, Washing - 

n. D. C. 

And I shall telephone the police department immediately 
upon the conclusion of my address, in case by some chance 
this address gets currency in the paper, to have the reserves 
ready to hold back the crowd, commencing with to-morrow 
morning. 

The worst thing about this whole proposition is that not 
only is it contravening the eighteenth amendment but the 
agency of Congress, the Federal Farm Board, has loaned 
$20,000,000 to this great industry. So that while we are 
violating the Constitution by openly allowing this damnable 
alcoholic beverage to be sold at large, we go farther than 
that and aid in abetting the crime by financing the industry, 
so that it can supply this golden and red fluid to thirsty 
throats wherever they may exist. Twenty million dollars 
of the prohibitionists’ money is now being loaned to this 
industry in order that the wicked imbibers may thus wiggle 
around the eighteenth amendment and get that thing which 
curses mankind—namely, alcoholic beverages. 

But do not have any fear, if anyone wishes to order it. 
The question is here asked, “Is all this legal? Absolutely.” 

Notwithstanding the eighteenth amendment, we learn in 
this pamphlet that section 29 permits you to make all the 
alcoholic beverages you want in your home, provided you 
do not carry them on the street or sell them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why does the Senator 
place the thirsty-mouthed people of this country in such 
suspense, by having to wait 60 days? Does he not know 
that you can enter any drug store in the country to-day 
and buy port wine and catawba wine and sherry wine if 
you merely asx for pepsin port wine, pepsin catawba wine, 
or pepsin sherry wine? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I did not know that the Farm Loan 
Board had also made a loan to the pepsin people; but I 
imagine now, from the remarks of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, that that great industry needed help, too, and 
we have probably let them have five or ten million dollars. 

Can you imagine anything so ridiculous for 96 intelligent 
men, or men assumed to be intelligent, as that they shall 
rise on this floor on all occasions and say, “ We can not do 
thus and so because it is unconstitutional”; to take money 
out of the Treasury for relief, for example, is unconstitu- 
tional; to do this or to do that or to do the other is uncon- 
stitutional; and yet there is not one Member of this body— 
wet, dry, or moderate—who will rise on the floor of the 
Senate and assert that the manufacture of this wine is not 
in direct opposition to the eighteenth amendment—not one. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The fact that I have remained 
seated, listening to the thoughtful address of the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland, is not to be construed as 
agreeing with his remarks, or as agreeing with the conclu- 
sions he has reached. 

I have risen merely to acknowledge the pleasure and the 
benefit I am receiving from the very learned remarks of 
the very amiable Senator. I should thank the Senator, 
however, for his remarks touching a product which may have 
its origin in the State where the sun reluctantly sets. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Where the sun reluctantly sets, but 
where the grapes enthusiastically rise and give forth that 
bubbling liquid. 

May I say to my good and genial friend from California 
that, as he well knows, I am not attacking his State. On 
that subject I observe that he rose not to deny my asser- 
tion, but to withhold his judgment thereon, because the 
eighteenth amendment says it is illegal to manufacture— 
to manufacture, to make, to cause to be made, to manufac- 
ture—what? 


Intoxicating liquors * * * for beverage purposes. 


If there is any man who is a national prohibitionist who 
feels that this Vine-Glo ” is not intoxicating and would like 
material proof, I shall be very glad to conduct him to a 
place where he can see for himself whether or not my state- 
ments are correct. If there is anybody who asserts that 
this wine is not intoxicating after the 60-day period, let 
him stand upon the floor of the Senate and deny it. Is 
there one who will say it? There is not a man in the 
Senate, even from the sunset State of California, which we 
all love and admire and revere, who dare rise and say that 
after 60 days this wine will not do much to lessen the 
burdens of life, to speak of it gently. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In connection with the Senator’s 
thoughts, if it would not divert him from the logical de- 
velopment of his argument, he might quote a few quatrains 
from Omar Khayyám. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Omar wrote so many delightful 
quatrains that it would be hard to tell which one was fitting 
for the present subject matter, because it seems to me that 
his inspiration was more in the grape than in any other 
thing. I do not know whether or not the Senator is re- 
ferring to the lines— 


A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread—and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness— 

Oh, wilderness were paradise enow! 

{Laughter.] 

Well, we have finally gotten to the point where, on the 
one hand, we have the Constitution, and, on the other hand, 
we have sanctioned violation of the law financed by money 
from the Treasury of the United States. There is no escape 
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from it—intoxicating liquors sold with the approval of the 
United States Government and financed by the Treasury of 
the United States. No one will challenge that statement. 
No one will deny that statement. 

I am not saying that under the Volstead Act it is not a 
legal sale. I am saying that under the eighteenth amend- 
ment it is an illegal sale if the amendment itself were re- 
flected in the enabling act, because it represents the manu- 
facture of alcoholic beverages. That is forbidden under the 
eighteenth amendment, and there is no exception to it. f 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is not doing his duty to 
his colleagues if he does not challenge the appropriation of 
$100,000,000 contained in this bill to be used by the Farm 
Loan Board. As the Senator said, they have already used 
$20,000,000 to aid in the propagation of the vine, and indi- 
rectly the manufacture of this liquid of which the Senator 
speaks. We have a conspiracy statute which makes it an 
offense if anyone conspires to commit a misdemeanor. Men 
have been arrested and fined for conspiracy because they 
sold some bottles, or what not, to be used in the manufac- 
ture of malt. It was said that they were conspiring to 
violate the eighteenth amendment. If we vote for $100,- 
000,000 for the Farm Loan Board, a part of which is to be 
used for the manufacture of wine, I ask the Senator if we 
are not guilty of conspiracy. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why, we are accessories before the fact, 
may I say; and I intend to vote against the $100,000,000 
fund for the Farm Board. 
he SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator 

e 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. To be serious, I have not had the 
benefit of listening to the Senator’s discussion of this mat- 
ter except for a few moments. Do I understand the Senator 
to take the position, as a matter of constitutional interpre» 
tation, that the manufacture of any quantity of intoxicating 
liquor would be violative of the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; if it were for beverage purposes 
alone it would be a violation of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Any quantity? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The manufacture of any quantity at all 
would be a violation of the eighteenth amendment, assum- 
ing that it was manufactured, transported, and sold for 
beverage purposes. Does the Senator refute my position? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am merely asking the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then we are in agreement so far. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; we are not in agreement as to 
many matters. 

I ask the Senator, under the eighteenth amendment, is it 
or is it not discretionary with the Congress to determine 
what is or is not an intoxicating beverage? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would rather answer that question by 
reading six lines from the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It reads: 

After one year from the ratification of this article the manu- 


facture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within 


e for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

I omit certain parts not necessary to my point. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. Does the Constitution 
determine what is an intoxicating beverage? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Therefore my question was not to 
get into any acrimonious controversy 

Mr. TYDINGS. If I may interrupt the Senator, under- 
stand, I have not contended that the manufacture of these 
wines is not legal under the Volstead Act. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am going back to the Constitution 
itself. I put the question in this form: Is there anything in 
the eighteenth amendment which says what is or is not an 
intoxicating beverage? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; the Senator is correct there. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then, is it not within the discretion- 
ary power of the Congress to define what is an intoxicating 
beverage? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Assuming that the definition is a reason- 
able one 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would say to the Senator, yes; but if 
the Congress should say that a liquid which contained 100 
per cent alcohol by volume was not intoxicating, I would 
most certainly say no. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator would say, as a lawyer, 
interpreting the statute, that it was void because of its un- 
reasonableness? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I would say that it was ultra vires. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. So, to make an end of my inquiry, I 
think I understand the eighteenth amendment, and I have 
been under the impression that the only discretionary power 
Congress has is to define what is or is not an intoxicating 
beverage. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course I think 21 per cent is a very de- 
lightful definition of what is intoxicating. I would not say 
it was illegal, I would not say it was legal. I prefer to work 
in a bit of philosophy with my legal opinion, and say that 
it is a very delightful definition of what is intoxicating. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. One more question, if the Senator 
will permit. If Congress should fix, say, 4 per cent, or 5 per 
cent, or 6 per cent, or 10 per cent, or 20 per cent, is it the 
opinion of the Senator that the Supreme Court would nullify 
that law on the ground that Congress had exceeded its 
power—in effect, violated the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The question which the Senator from 
California propounds, as he well knows, has been a subject 
of great legal discussion all over the country, so that at 
this stage of the proceedings one opinion would be just as 
good as another. But may I say to the Senator, in general, 
that my humble legal opinion on that weighty matter is 
that Congress would have the right to specify what was and 
what was not intoxicating; assuming that it acted within 
the reasonable scope of its constitutional authority; and if 
it exceeded its constitutional authority, namely, by declaring 
that something was legal which was patently greatly intoxi- 
cating, the act would be stricken down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. For my own information I desire to ask a 
question. Does the wine of which the Senator speaks and 
which the company advertises contain 20 per cent of alcohol 
before it is bottled? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, that wine contains 20 per 
cent alcohol before the manufacturer puts it in the bottle? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. Let me say to the Senator that 
from what little I know—and I believe this is accurate on 
the subject he mentions, about wine making—fermentation 
takes place up until the wine is bottled, and from that point 
on the wine does not grow in alcoholic content; so that all 
of the alcohol accumulation takes place before the liquid 
is transferred from the barrel or keg to the bottle, and 
therefore it is handled by hired manufacturers who are in 
the home to make wine in one’s cellar; and it is all legal 
within the Volstead Act. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that be the case, I can not see any con- 
sistency whatever in imposing a fine upon a man who has 
4 per cent beer in his possession and at the same time 
allowing a man who has wine with 20 per cent alcohol in 
his possession to go scot-free. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. I thank the Senator for 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that really the case? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator for that, because 
that is an inescapable, logical, honest conclusion, and I am 
rising here, not to throw aspersion on this concern, because 
they are acting within the limits of the Volstead Act, but 
to show our own congressional hypocrisy in forbidding 4 
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per cent beer on the one hand and permitting 20 per cent 
wine on the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am a consistent prohibitionist, not by 
profession but by action, and I have been all my life. If 
the statement that is made now, and which seems to be 
accurate, is the fact, it does seem to me there is an incon- 
sistency which ought to be corrected in some way or other. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. If it is right for Cali- 

fornians or for Marylanders to take these concentrates and 
make them into 20 per cent wine, it is just as right to make 
20 per cent whisky, or 20 per cent beer, or 20 per cent gin, 
or 20 per cent ale, or any other 20 per cent alcobolic 
beverage. 
Yet, for 11 years the fruit-juice people have been allowed 
a special privilege. They have been allowed to make in- 
toxicating liquor in violation of the express words contained 
in the eighteenth amendment, and I hope my good friend 
from Texas and my good friend from Nebraska and my 
good friend from Iowa, before the consideration of the Dis- 
trict prohibition bill is completed, will put upon that bill 
an amendment which will stop this damnable practice 
which is causing men to beat up their wives, to squander 
their wages, to become drunken sots, in order that right- 
eousness and temperance and sobriety and morality may 
again stand erect where now stalk through the land these 
outrageous things. 

In order that there may be no contradiction, that it may 
be clear that all of this is done in direct opposition to the 
eighteenth amendment, I now again ask, Does any man 
on the floor of the Senate challenge the statement that the 
manufacture of this 20 per cent wine in one’s cellar is not 
in direct opposition to the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, some question has arisen 
here in discussion with one of my colleagues, and I want 
to ask my question again, so there will be no mistake about 
the matter. As I understand the position of the Senator, 
it is that the wine which is manufactured in California, be- 
fore it is ever put into the bottle, contains 20 per cent 
alcohol? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; that is not so. I am not altogether 
sure; but the best of my knowledge is that that is not so, 
but what really happens is that at the time these concen- 
trates, or whatever they are called, are sold, of course they 
are only potentially alcohol, they are not actually alcohol, 
but at the time the concentrates are transported to one’s 
cellar and put into a keg there is no alcohol in them, at 
least in liquid form. There water is added, and old nature, 
whom none of us can defeat, steps up to the bat and knocks 
a home run by turning out a very good 20 per cent alcoholic 
beverage in 60 days. 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood what the Senator said 
before, and I wanted the matter cleared up. The statement 
now made by the Senator clears the question, and I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What is the difference between making 
alcoholic beverages in your home for consumption and buy- 
ing alcoholic beverages at the drug store for consumption, 
assuming that both are easily obtainable, and assuming that 
the same man wants both? The effect is the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to discuss that. I wanted 
to get in my mind the position taken by the Senator, be- 
cause in the statement he first made I understood him to 
say that the wine which was put into the keg or into the 
bottle contained 20 per cent alcohol, that beer which was 
put into the same kind of a bottle was sold in violation of 
the law if it contained 4 per cent, but that it was not a vio- 
lation of the law if the wine contained 20 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator withdraws 
his previous comment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; I have to, under the statement 
now made by the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, this discussion has estab- 
lished several incontrovertible and uncontroverted facts. 
First of all, that 20 per cent wine can be legally manufac- 
tured in any home in the country. Nobody denies that. 
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the eighteenth amendment provides that the manufacture 


20 per cent by alcoholic volume, and nobody denies that, and | of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes is hereby pro- 


it is perfectly legal. 2 

Another fact brought out in the discussion is that to 
make 4 per cent beer is illegal, because, as we all know, one 
gets intoxicated by drinking a bottle of 4 per cent beer, but 
he can drink a bottle of 20 per cent wine without anything 
of that sort happening! 

Further than that, another fact brought out which is un- 
controverted is that the manufacture of 20 per cent wine is 
in violation of the eighteenth amendment. No one at all 
disputes that. We know such wine is being manufactured. 
Wine is being manufactured in violation of the eighteenth 
amendment, and no one challenges the veracity or the accu- 
racy of that statement. 

Further than that, we know that the Federal Government 
has appropriated $25,000,000, I think it is, to the producers 
of these grape concentrates, so that these concentrates may 
be disseminated throughout our population, and they are 
turned into 20 per cent wine in violation of our Consti- 
tution. 

Those are the things which have come out in this dis- 
cussion, and, so far as I have heard, they are unchallenged. 
Yet we have pending before this body an amendment offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut which would forbid a doc- 
tor prescribing 4 per cent beer or ale for a patient where he 
thought that would be beneficial, and there is no chance 
in the world of that amendment being adopted. But the 
same patient can call up the Fruit Industries (Ltd.), the 
writers of this pamphlet, and have a man come to his house 
and make him 10 gallons of 20 per cent wine, and it is all 
legal because section 29 of the Volstead Act permits it. 
That is all done in the name of temperance, all done in the 
name of righteousness, all done in the name of tolerance, all 
done in the name of upholding our Constitution. The Gov- 
ernment is appropriating $25,000,000 to aid an industry 
which is manufacturing alcoholic beverages indirectly in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

Well, if anything were needed to show the inequality, the 
sophistry, the lack of sincerity, the willy-nilly viewpoint, the 
conniving and avoiding, and the lack of respect for this 
country’s eighteenth amendment, I have not seen any better 
illustration than this pamphlet, and the practice and the 
custom which exists in this country under the auspices of 
the Federal Farm Board. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. There seems to be some confusion about the 
Senator’s statement of the law. It is correct, is it not, that 
the sale of this wine, when bottled, if it contains more than 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol, would be illegal? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. That the sale and transportation of it, if it 
contains over one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, is illegal? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. REED. Either sale or transportation? 

Mr TYDINGS. I think the Senator is right. 

Mr. REED. So that the sale by the concern about which 
the Senator has been talking must have been made when it 
contained less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, and 
when it was in a keg and not in a bottle? 

Mr. TYDINGS. According to the Volstead Act, the posi- 
tion of the Senator is legally sound and unassailable. What 
I was trying to point out to the Senate was not the Volstead 
Act, but the provision of the eighteenth amendment which 
forbids the manufacture of alcoholic liquors for beverage 


purposes. 

Mr. REED. I interrupted the Senator only because it 
seemed to me he had inadvertently given the wrong impres- 
sion to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator for his interruption. 
In order that I may clear up that point and there may be 
no misinterpretation of my remarks, let me say that I feel 
that the manufacture of this wine under the Volstead Act 
as now written is legal. What I was contending was that 


hibited and that the manufacture in one’s cellar for bever- 
age purposes of alcoholic liquors is in contravention of the 
eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an- 
other question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I am neither taking issue with the Senator 
nor agreeing with him, but I think we ought to have the 
matter straight. Is it not a fact that the manufacture of 
intoxicating wine in one’s cellar in the manner outlined by 
the circular referred to is in violation of the Volstead Act 
if it, in fact, is intoxicating wine? 

Mr. TYDINGS, No; because in several of our courts, 
though I may say they have not acted in uniformity, this 
Situation exists. It has been held by the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Maryland, for example, in the case of United 
States against Hill, which received widespread attention, that 
the fact that the business of manufacture ceases as far as the 
manufacture is concerned at the time the ingredients are 
deposited in the keg, and that nature then does the work for 
the next 60 days, would have nothing to do with it. It 
simply happens without any act of the individual while in 
his possession. It is not like running the whole thing 
through a given process as in the distillation of whisky, 
when a person is a part of the process from the start to the 
finished product; but in the case of the manufacture of wine, 
if a man puts water on the concentrates, at the moment 
the water is placed upon them and the keg is sealed there 
is no alcohol there, but in 60 days there is alcohol—but it is 
not his fault. Nature did it; and, of course, there is no way 
of changing nature. 

Mr. REED. I think that is almost absurd reasoning. If 
a man puts the various component parts in such a position 
that a certain chemical reaction is bound to occur, then he 
manufactures something. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The courts have held otherwise. 

Mr. REED. Is it not clear that the legal advice in the 
circular referred to by the Senator is wrong if it implies 
that the manufacture of intoxicants in one’s home is legal? 

Mr. TYDINGS. To answer the Senator’s question, what- 
ever the Volstead Act may have to say about it, it certainly 
is unconstitutional from the standpoint of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. It occurs to me the statement in the pam- 
phlet is erroneous as a matter of law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I believe it is, but I would not want to 
make that as a definite assertion. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to invite the Sen- 
ator’s attention to one statement that the Senator read 
when I questioned him. He read: 

Q. Must I do anything to the keg after it goes into the cellar? 

A. No. Let it alone. Do not disturb it. At the end of 60 days 
Fruit Industries (Ltd.) will reclaim the keg and will transfer 
Vine-Glo to bottles for you without extra charge. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That reminds me of something else I 
wanted to mention. Here is the important question. May 
I have the attention of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reen], who asked me a question a moment ago? I read: 

Q. Is all this legal? 


A. Absolutely legal. Section 29, national prohibition act, spe- 
cifically permits you to have “ Vine-Glo” in your home. 


Listen to this, Senators: 
Provided simply that you do not transport it or sell it. 


That infers that it has alcohol in it. 

Mr. REED. The test laid down by the Volstead Act is 
not whether it has alcohol in it or not. Buttermilk has that. 
It is whether it is intoxicating in fact. If, as the Senator 
said, this product is intoxicating in fact, then the person 
who goes through this process in his cellar violates the 
Volstead Act. It is all a question of fact. 

Mr. TYDINGS. At least on the general concept of the 
proposition I think the Senator is right. Whether the Vol- 
stead Act has some joker in it which legally permits it to 
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be broken, I do not know; but I do know that there have 
been various rulings by the United States Attorney General 
on this matter which, I am told by the press, hold that it is 
a perfectly legal procedure. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator understands my motive 
in interrupting him. I am not taking sides with him or 
against him, but I think it is wrong to let an erroneous state- 
ment of law go out as if it were the unanimous opinion of 
the United States Senate. We are apt to lead a lot of people 
to do wrong. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But just see what is stated, that every- 
thing is legal provided one does not transport or sell it. 

Mr. REED. That is wrong. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why can not one transport it or sell it 
if it is legal to manufacture it? 

Mr. REED. The statement of law is wrong, to begin with. 
It is not legal to make it if it is in fact intoxicating. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then we are still in a bad fix, because 
the Federal Farm Board has loaned these people $25,000,000 
to violate the prohibition law. 

Mr. REED. Not necessarily. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why not? This is their main business. 

Mr. REED. It is perfectly legal to grow grapes and to 
sell them or their juice. $ 

Mr. TYDINGS. But their main industry is the sale of 
the juice. 

Mr. REED. But the whole implication of the pamphlet is 
that one can evade the Volstead Act in this way. Of course 
the Government does not want to aid in that, but that does 
not mean that the whole industry of raising grapes is illegal. 

CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

During the delivery of Mr. Typrvcs’s remarks— 

Mr. SWANSON. For the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Keyes] I report back favorably from the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds with an amendment the 
bill (S. 5757) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (45 Stat. 630), and 
acts amendatory thereof, and I submit a report (No. 1468) 
thereon. The bill provides for the $100,000,000 public- 
buildings program, and I ask that it go to the calendar. I 
wish to serve notice that at the earliest opportunity when 
the calendar is called, or otherwise, this bill will be brought 
up for the consideration of the Senate and for passage. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will not yield for discussion. I have 
yielded for the submission of a report. I would rather yield 
to my friend from Utah [Mr. Smoot] than any one else, 
because I know that he is charged with securing the passage 
of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I wanted to do was to ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the bill. It will not lead to 
any discussion, and we want to get the work which will be 
prosecuted under the bill started as soon as possible. That 
is all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not care to yield for the considera- 
tion of the bill at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed 
on the calendar. 

After the conclusion of the speech of Mr. Typrxcs— 

RELIEF OF SUFFERERS FROM DROUGHT 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask that there 
be incorporated in the Recor an editorial appearing in the 
Baltimore Sun of this morning, February 4, entitled “Appeal 
to the Facts,” being in the nature of a discussion of the 
interview with the President published in the papers of 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of February 4, 1931] 
APPEAL TO THE FACTS 


If President Hoover is correctly advised that the Red Cross is 
successfully preventing suffering in the drought-stricken areas, 
and is prepared to “ meet any call for human relief in prevention 
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of hunger and suffering,” that phase of the bitter impasse over 
relief legislation should quickly vanish into thin air. If, as he 
asserts, relief is being adequately provided by private agencies 
and will continue to be so provided, the Senate hasn't a leg to 
stand on in its demands for Federal relief appropriations. 

The weakness in the President's position is that similar conten- 
tions about the adequacy of the relief program were made a 
month or six weeks ago, and were subsequently proven to be quite 
mistaken by the very action of those who made them. Just as 
Secretary Mellon has pretty well discredited himself as an author- 
ity on Federal fiscal matter by crying “ Wolf! Wolf!” time and 
time again, only to have a nice fat lamb, in the form of a hand- 
some Treasury surplus, come strutting down the road, the Presi- 
dent's party in this relief-legislation controversy has weakened 
itself enormously by a shortage of accurate facts to support its 
optimism. 

Now, the President, so far as the drought-relief situation is 
concerned, again asserts that relief requirements are being ade- 
quately cared for, and that the issue in his fight with the Senate 
is “solely a question of the best method by which hunger and 
cold is to be prevented.” He would have it appear that the 
Senate, unmindful of the great desirability of preserving that old 
American grit and stamina by encouraging self-help and self- 
reliance, is intent upon carelessly undermining the pillars of the 
Republic by substituting public relief agencies, financed by the 
Federal Treasury, for already adequate private relief. 

The position of the Senate, as expounded by those at present 
leading it, is, of course, nothing of the kind. It is that here is a 
great national disaster where honest American citizens are being 
cruelly exposed to suffering which private relief agencies are not 
capable of preventing, and which an appropriation from the Fed- 
eral Treasury is capable of preventing. Therefore, not as an 
alternative to private relief but as an essential addition to private 
relief, a Federal appropriation is demanded. 

On the question of the facts in the case the Senate has, to date, 
had the better of the argument and has been supported by 
reversals within the ranks of those supporting the President's 
position. If because of the assured success of the present Red 
Cross drive, for whose success we have pleaded, or for any other 
reason, the facts have now so that the President's posi- 
tion on the assurance of adequate relief without Federal aid can 
be convincingly documented, that should be done at once. It 
would clarify the situation greatly. Otherwise the Senate, not 
without justification, can continue to provide a very liberal dis- 
count for the President's facts by noting that previously he has 


not known very well what he was talking about. In the meantime 


the winter wears on. 
LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 16654) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1475) thereon. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, yesterday I promised the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to ask for an executive 
session to-day at 3 o’clock. Conformable to that promise I 
now move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess King Shipstead 

Barkley Fletcher La Follette Shortridge 

B Frazier McGill Smith 

Black George McKellar Smoot 

Blaine Glass McMaster Steck 

Blease Glenn McNary Stelwer 

Borah Goff Metcalf Stephens 

Bratton Goldsborough Morrison Swanson 
Gould Morrow Thomas, Idaho 

Brookhart Hale Moses Thomas, Okla. 

Broussard Harris Norbeck wnsend 

Bulkley Harrison Norris 

Capper Hatfield Oddie Ty 

Caraway Hawes Partridge Vandenberg 

Carey Hayden Patterson Wagner 

Connally Hebert Phipps Walcott 

Copeland Heflin Walsh, Mass. 

Couzens Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont. 

Cutting Johnson Ransdell Wa 

Davis Jones Reed Watson 

Deneen Kean Robinson, Ark Wheeler 

Din Kendrick Sheppard Williamson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-eight Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present. There 
being no messages from the President of the United States 
to lay before the Senate, reports of committees are in order, 
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REPORT OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BLAINE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the nomination of Stanley M. Ryan, of 
Wisconsin, to be United States attorney, western district of 
Wisconsin, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no further 
reports of committees the calendar is in order. The clerk 
will state the first business on the calendar. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of David 
Burnet, of Ohio, to be Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. NORRIS subsequently said: Mr. President, my atten- 
tion was diverted for a moment. I had an understanding 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] that the 
action of the Senate on the nomination of David Burnet, 
of Ohio, should go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination will be returned to the calendar. 


CUSTOMS SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk announced the nominatiun of Joseph C. 
Swann to be collector of customs, collection district No. 19, 
Mobile, Ala. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of George M. 
Foland to be collector of customs, district No. 40, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Frank M. 
Hume to be collector of customs, district No. 1, Port- 
land, Me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Edward E. 
Smith to be collector of customs, district No. 35, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Arthur C. 
Lavergne to be surveyor of customs, district No. 20, New 
Orleans, La. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Warren 
Kearny to be collector of customs, district No. 20, New 
Orleans, La. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Charles C. 
Cantrell to be comptroller of customs, district No. 20, New 
Orleans, La. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to announced sundry nomi- 
nations in the Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask that the nominations in the Diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service may be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Thomas M. 
Kennerly to be United States district judge, southern dis- 
trict of Texas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
nomination is confirmed. 


Without objection, the 


Without objection, the 


Without objection, the 
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The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of George 
E. Q. Johnson to be United States attorney, northern district 
of Illinois. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Thomas J. 
Sparks to be United States attorney, western district of 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
nomination will be confirmed. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Public Health Service. 

Mr. REED. I ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions in the Public Health Service may be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

POSTMASTERS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to announce the nominations 
of sundry postmasters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the nominations of postmasters 
may be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

NOMINATIONS IN THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of John 
Sylvester Thompson to be brigadier general, reserve. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination will be confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Benedict 
Crowell to be brigadier general, Ordnance Department re- 
serve. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination will be confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Richard 
Coke Marshall, jr., to be brigadier general, reserve. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

NAVY AND MARINE CORPS NOMINATIONS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the Navy and Marine Corps nomi- 
nations may be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nominations in the Navy and Marine Corps are confirmed 
en bloc. 


Without objection, the 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


George Otis Smith, of Maine, to be member for the term anie 
June 19, 1935. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
Senate advise and consent to this nomination? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, as soon as ac- 
tion is taken upon the Power Commissioners, if any of them 
shall be rejected, I shall offer the resolution which I pro- 
posed some days ago, with an amendment, the purpose of 
which is to bring this matter before the court for determina- 
tion. So the consideration of these nominations to-day 
presents simply this aspect: It constitutes one stage of the 
proceedings looking to an adjudication by the court of the 
controversy which has arisen. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator 
from Montana a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is there any reason why 
the resolution offered by the Senator seeking to take legal 
steps to determine the legality of these officials holding office 
could not be considered without further action on their con- 
firmation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was my opinion, and I still 
adhere to it, that the situation from a strictly legal stand- 
point is not in any essential respect different. However, 
other Senators take the position that, whether that is correct 
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or not, the views of the Senate ought to be expressed regu- 
larly, either for or against these nominees, and, accordingly, 
I have proceeded in this manner, and hope that the action 
will be taken to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator of the 
opinion that the legal question would be more properly pre- 
sented to the court if action were taken by the Senate reject- 
ing the confirmation of these nominees? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have acceded to that view. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the | Borah 


Senate advise and consent to the nomination of George Otis 
Smith as a member of the Federal Power Commission? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. LA FOLLETTE, and Mr. 
NORRIS asked for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COPELAND (when his name was called). Upon this 
question I have a pair with the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and therefore withhold my vote. If 
permitted to vote, I should vote nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). On this 
vote I am paired with the senior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Hastincs] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state 
his parliamentary. inquiry. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Is the Senate now voting on the con- 
firmation of Mr. Smith? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. ITATFIELD. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a pair 
for the day with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes]. I am unable to obtain a transfer of that pair. If 
permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRAZIER (when Mr. Nyre’s name was called). On 
this question my colleague [Mr. Nye] is paired with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DALE]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ASHURST. My colleague [Mr. Hayprn] is unavoid- 
ably absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. If my colleague were present, 
he would vote “nay.” I ask, in order to save repetition, 
that this announcement may be made to appear in the 
Recorp in connection with the vote on the other two mem- 
bers of the Power Commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My colleague [Mr. Brock] is unavoid- 
ably absent. He is paired with the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. PARTRIDGE]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am requested to announce that 
the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NorsBeck] is 
paired on this question with the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. If the Senator from South Da- 
kota were present, he would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from North Carolina, if present, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Rostnson] is paired with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. WaTeRMAN] is paired with the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. WATSON. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Rosryson of Indiana] on account of 
illness. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate on official business. 

Mr. MORRISON. On this question my colleague [Mr. 
Sımmons] is paired with the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Norseck]. If my colleague were present, I am in- 
formed that he would vote “yea,” and if the Senator from 
South Dakota were present I am informed that he would 


vote “ nay.” 
The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 33, nays 40, as follows: 
YEAS—33 
Bingham Broussard Carey Davis 
Blease Capper Couzens Deneen 
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Fess Kean Patterson Townsend 
Glenn Kendrick Phipps Vandenberg 
Goldsborough McNary Ransdell alcott 
Gould etcalf Watson 
Hale Morrow Shortridge 
Hebert Stelwer 
Jones Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
NAYS—40 

Ashurst Dill Johnson Shipstead 
Barkley Fletcher La Follette th 
Black Frazier McGill Thomas, Okla, 
Blaine George McKellar Trammell 

Glass Morrison Tydings 
Bratton Harris Norris Wagner 
Brookhart Hatfield Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Bulkley Hawes Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Caraway Heflin Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Connally Howell Sheppard Williamson 

NOT VOTING—23 

Brock Harrison Norbeck Smoot 

Hastings Nye Steck 
Cutting Hayden dge Stephens 
Dale Keyes Robinson, Ind Swanson 
Gillett King aterman 
Goff McMaster Simmons 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question the yeas 
are 33, the nays are 40; and the Senate does not advise and 
consent to this nomination. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Marcel Garsaud, 
of Louisiana, to be a member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the term expiring June 22, 1932. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the 
Senate advise and consent to this nomination? 

Mr. BRATTON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the ae Clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COPELAND (when his name was called). staking 
the same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. I 
am paired with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr]. If he were present, he would vote yea,“ and if I 
were at liberty to vote I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRAZIER (when Mr. Nyre’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Nye] is paired on this question with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DALE]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that my colleague 
(Mr. Brocx] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Partrince]. I will let 
this announcement stand for the next vote. 

Mr. KING (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes]. Being unable to obtain a transfer, I am compelled 
to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WATSON. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Rogpinson of Indiana] on account of 
illness. If present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. MORRISON. On this question my colleague [Mr. 
Simmons] is paired with the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Norseck]. If my colleague were present, I am in- 
formed that he would vote “yea,” and if the Senator from 
South Dakota were present I am informed that he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate on official business. 

Mr. ASHURST. My colleague [Mr. Haynen] is unavoid- 
ably absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Waterman] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 39, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—39 

Bingham Hawes Morrow 
Broussard Fletcher Hebert Moses 
Capper Glenn Jones Oddie 
Carey Goldsborough Kean Patterson 
Couzens Gould Kendrick Phipps 
Davis Hale McNary Pi 

Hatfleld 


Reed ` Steiwer- Trammell! Walcott 

Thomas, Tydings Watson 
Smoot Townsend Vandenberg 

NAYS—35 
Ashurst Connally Johnson Shipstead 
Barkley Cutting La Follette Smith 
Black Dill McGill Thomas, Okla, 
Blaine Frazier McKellar Wagner 
Borah George n Walsh, Mass. 
Bratton Glass Norris Walsh, Mont 
Brookhart Harris Pine Wheeler 
Bulkley Heflin Robinson, Ark Williamson 
Caraway Howell Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—22 

Blease Harrison Norbeck Steck 
Brock Nye Stephens 
Copeland Hayden Patridge Swanson 
Dale Keyes Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Gillett King Schall 
Goff McMaster Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 
39, the nays are 35; and the Senate advises and consents 
to the nomination. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Claude L. Draper, 
of Wyoming, to be a member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the term expiring June 22, 1931. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination? 

Mr. BRATTON and others called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COPELAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Respecting 
my pair, I make the same announcement as before and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRAZIER (when Mr. Nye’s name was called). On 
this question my colleague [Mr. Nye] is paired with the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date]. 

Mr. MORRISON (when Mr. Sımmons’s name was called). 
On this question my colleague [Mr. Simmons] is paired with 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck]. If my col- 
league were present, I am informed that he would vote 
“yea,” and if the Senator from South Dakota were present 
I am informed that he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this 
question I am paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Rostnson]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KING. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes]. I am informed that 
I can transfer my pair with him to the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Biease]. I do so and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Waterman] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; and 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. Parrripce] with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. BROCK]. s 

Mr. ASHURST. My colleague [Mr. HAYDEN] is unavoid- 
ably absent. As stated, he is paired with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. WATSON. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Rosrnson of Indiana] on account of 
illness. If present, he would vote yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate on official business. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 39, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—39 

Bingham Goldsborough Metcalf Smoot 
Brookhart Gould Morrow Steiwer 
Broussard Hale Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Hatfield Oddie Townsend 

Hawes Patterson Tydings 
Couzens Hebert Phipps Vandenberg 
Davis Jones Pittman Wagner 
Deneen Kean Ransdell Walcott 
Fess Kendrick Reed Watson 
Glenn McNary Shortridge 
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: NAYS—36 

Ashurst Cutting Johnson Sheppard 

Barkley Dill Shipstead 

Black Fletcher La Follette Smith 

Blaine Frazier McGill Thomas, Okla, 
George McKellar Trammell 

Bratton Glass Morrison Walsh, Mass, 

Bulkley Harris Norris Walsh, Mont, 

Caraway Heflin Wheeler 

Connally Howell Robinson, Ark. Williamson 

NOT VOTING—21 

Blease Harrison Nye Stephens 

Brock Hastings Partridge Swanson 

Copeland Hayden Robinson, Ind. Waterman 

Dale Keyes Schall 

Gillett McMaster Simmons 

Goff Norbeck Steck 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 
39, the nays are 36; so the Senate advises and consents to 
the nomination. 

That completes the calendar. 


GEORGE OTIS SMITH 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I now offer the 
following resolution as an amendment in the nature of a 
ene for a resolution heretofore offered on the same 
subject. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I reserve the right to 
object when the amended resolution is laid before the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the reso- 
lution. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Calendar No. 1446, Senate Resolution 
415. The Senator from Montana proposes to strike out all 
after the word “ Resolved” and to insert: . 

That the district attorney for the District of Columbia be, and 
he hereby is, requested to institute p in quo warranto 
under the code of the said District in the Supreme Court thereof 
to test the right of George Otis Smith as a member of the Federal 
Power Commission; that he, the said district attorney, be re- 
quested to associate with him counsel for the United States Senate 
in such proceedings; that the Committee on the Judiciary be, and 
it hereby is, authorized to engage such counsel, at a cost not to 
exceed $2,500, who shall, in the event that the requests herein 
recited are acceded to, assist the said district attorney in such 
proceedings. Should the said district attorney decline to institute 
or prosecute the same, the counsel so to be engaged is hereby 
authorized and directed to proceed, in the name and on behalf of 
the United States Senate, under section 233 of Title III of the 
Code of the District of Columbia, to secure a determination of the 
right of the said claimant to the position of member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The expense of the litigation hereby 
authorized shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, does the Senator ask 
for immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then I object to its present con- 
sideration. We are in executive session, and, as I under- 
stand it, this is a matter to be considered, if at all, when 
we are in legislative session. It has its place on the Legis- 
lative Calendar, and hence the objection I now make. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I can not con- 
ceive that that objection is well taken. This relates specifi- 
cally to executive business. It is a part of the proceedings 
about which we have just been engaged. It relates to the 
appointment of this officer. The fact that the clerks at the 
desk may have put the resolution upon the Legislative Calen- 
dar is a matter, to my mind, of no particular consequence. 
I submit that this effort to avoid a consideration of this 
important question by the courts ought not to be presented 
at this time. I supposed there would be unanimous consent 
to adopt the resolution. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. When it comes before us properly, 
if I may answer, I propose to show that it will be utterly 
futile; and I shall submit to the learning of the Senate that 
the adoption of the resolution would be but a gesture and 
would accomplish no result. But my point now is that this 
matter is properly on the Legislative Calendar, and that 
the amendment to the resolution has not gone to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. However, I will bow to the greater learning of 
the Chair. I object to the consideration of the resolution 
on the ground that it is not executive business. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule. The 
Chair thinks the resolution was placed on the Legislative 
Calendar by mistake, that it should have been placed on the 
Executive Calendar. The Chair holds that it relates to 
executive business, that it is now in order, because it previ- 
ously has been referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate and also to the 
Judiciary Committee, and is now before the Senate. It is 
not necessary that the resolution, as modified, shall be 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I wish to observe for 
the Recorp, then, that I have been misled by the clerks at 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution as modified. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I do not intend to 
speak against time, nor do I desire to address Senators if 
they are not disposed to listen. It is my intention to review, 
more or less briefly, matters which have led up to and have 
to do with this resolution. I shall then submit to the learn- 
ing of the Senate that the adoption of this resolution, as 
amended, would be utterly. futile. 

I invite the attention of Senators to what took place in 
this body on the 9th of January of this year. On that day 
the Senate had under consideration a resolution introduced 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. The views I 
then expressed concerning that resolution I still entertain. 
The views I then expressed and still entertain were approved 
by the Attorney General of the United States in an official 
written opinion submitted to the President. I feel warranted 
in believing that the views I then expressed were concurred 
in and approved by the President, who respectfully declined 
to comply with the request of the Senate. 

In opposing the resolution of the Senator from Montana 
on the 9th day of January I said, and I now say, that I 
would not indulge in personalities or impute evil motives to 
any Member of this body or to any person, official or other- 
wise. I said, and I now repeat, that I have taken an oath to 
support the Constitution of our country. I am ever mindful 
of that oath, and I know that every Member of this body 
wishes to be faithful to the like oath he has taken to support 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The relevant facts by which we should be guided have 
been stated again and again, but I desired then, and I desire 
now, to impress them upon the minds of the Members of the 
Senate and upon the minds of others elsewhere who may 
read the proceedings of this day, so that our action hereto- 
fore taken, and action which may be taken on this day, may 
be understood by the plain men and the plain women, the 
rank and file of the people of our country. 

We sometimes indulge in vague language, in technical lan- 
guage, or in such language that the man in the street may 
not understand. I want the man in the street to under- 
stand that the President of the United States has performed 
his duty under the Constitution in respect to the appoint- 
ment of the gentlemen whose names have been so often 
mentioned in these proceedings. 

The Constitution provides that the President— 

Shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur; and he shall nominate, and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States, whose appointments are 
not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established 
by law; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of 


such inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 


I wish to emphasize that under the quoted section 2 of 
Article II of the Constitution the President has power to 
nominate certain officers. I do not assume any superior 
knowledge of our language than others possess. The mean- 
ing of the word “ nominate,” I take it, is apprehended clearly 
by us all. The President may “nominate” certain officers, 
and, as the Constitution specifically provides, he may there- 
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after, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
“appoint the officers by him nominated. 

No question has ever been raised as to the President’s 
power to nominate the officials named for the Federal Power 
Commission, but the question has arisen, and indirectly is 
now before us, When may the President appoint the persons 
by him heretofore nominated? 

The Constitution answers that question. It speaks and 
Says that he may appoint them “ by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” From the very nature of things the 
appointment must follow the nomination, and it must follow 
the giving of the advice and consent of this body. 

In other words, there are several steps to be taken: First, 
the nomination; second, the advice given or withheld in 
respect of that nomination; third, the official notification of 
the President of the action taken by the Senate; and then, 
and not until then, has the President the power to appoint 
the man by him theretofore nominated. > 

Mr. Presiđent, in respect to the motion now before us, 
what are the facts by which we should be guided? What 
are the facts which have been officially declared? What are 
the facts as they have been officially recorded? What are 
the official acts of this body and of the President by which, 
I submit with deference and unfeigned respect, we should 
be guided? 

The President nominated these men; the Senate advised 
and consented that they be appointed; the President was 
officially notified that the Senate had so advised and con- 
sented; thereupon the President appointed these men to the 
position for which he had nominated them. I think it 
will be useful to us and interesting to those who shall, 
perhaps, hereafter read the proceedings heretofore taken 
and the proceedings of this day to have it clearly appear 
in our records that Claude I. Draper, of Wyoming, was 
nominated by the President for the term expiring June 22, 
1931. On December 3, 1930, the notice of his nomination 
reached the Senate and was immediately referred tọ the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. On,June 15, 1930, the 
committee reported the nomination favorably, and on De- 
cember 19, 1930, the Senate officially gave its advice and 
consent to the appointment of Mr. Draper. On the 20th 
day of December, 1930, the President was officially notified 
of the action of the Senate. 

As to Mr. Marcel Garsaud, of Louisiana, on December 3 
the nomination of that gentleman by the President for the 
term expiring June 22, 1932, reached the Senate. On the 
same day his nomination was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, which, on December 15, reported 
it favorably to the Senate. On December 20 this body, the 
Senate, by official action gave its advice and consent to 
the appointment of Mr. Garsaud and the President was 
officially—and I attach importance to the word officially ”— 
officially notified of the action of the Senate. 

As to Ralph B. Williamson, of the State of Washington, 
on December 3, 1930, the President notified us, the Senate, 
that he had nominated that gentleman for the term ex- 
piring June 22, 1933. The nomination was referred to the 
same committee, and that committee reported the nomina- 
tion favorably on the 15th of December. On the 19th of 
December this body officially gave its advice and consent to 
the appointment of that gentleman and the President was 
officially notified. 

On December 3, 1930, the President gave us notice of the 
nomination of Mr. Frank R. McNinch, of the State of North 
Carolina, for the term expiring June 22, 1934. The nomi- 
nation was referred to the same committee, and that com- 
mittee on December 18 reported the nomination favorably. 
On December 20 the Senate officially gave its advice and 
consent to the appointment of that gentleman, and the 
President was officially notified of the action of the Senate. 

On December 3, 1930, the President notified us of the 
nomination of George Otis Smith, of the State of Maine, for 
the term expiring June 22, 1935, and on that day the nomi- 
nation was referred to the committee named, which com- 
mittee reported the nomination favorably on December 15, 
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and on December 20 this body officially gave its advice and 
consent to the appointment of that gentleman for the term 
mentioned, and the President was officially notified. 

All of this seems unnecessary, perhaps, to some, but, as 
stated, I desire the record to be plain from the beginning 
unto the end. 

Mr. President, the official record bears out the statements 
I have made as to the occurrence of the events mentioned. 
It appears, therefore, that the President nominated these 
gentlemen; that he advised the Senate of his action; that 
the Senate referred the nomination to one of its own stand- 
ing committees; that the committee reported the names 
favorably; that the Senate after due consideration gave 
Officially its advice and consent to the appointment of the 
gentlemen. The record bears out my statement that as to 
the action of the Senate the President was officially notified. 
When this matter in other form was before the Senate, on 
motion to request the President to return these nominations 
to the Senate, a request which was made too late and after 
the President had exercised his power of appointing these 
gentlemen to the offices named and after they had qualified 
as such officers, after they had held up their hands and 
taken the required oath and had been inducted into office 
and were occupying and performing the functions of those 
offices—when this matter came before the Senate I took the 
liberty of saying that any such request would be futile; that 
we had performed our duty; that we had officially notified 
the President of our action; that he had officially performed 
his duty in making the appointments; that the gentlemen 
nominated and to whose appointment we had consented, and 
who had been appointed, had been inducted into office, and 
that therefore any motion of the nature of the motion then 
before us was utterly idle, by whatever good motives 
prompted. I did not question and do not question the mo- 
tives of Members. I urged that such a request should not 
be made of the President. I ventured to foretell that if it 
was made the President, under his oath and in the perform- 
ance of his duty, would decline, without any disrespect to 
the Senate intended, to comply with the request. The rec- 
ords show that I had anticipated correctly what the Presi- 
dent would do. The President declined to return the names 
of the gentlemen to the Senate for its further consideration. 

I am aware, Mr. President, of the argument advanced to 
the effect that we have a rule which holds up, in a sense, 
appointments until the expiration of a certain period of 
time. I said on a former occasion, and I take the liberty 
now of repeating that, assuming the rule to be a valid rule 
of the Senate, by our own action in sending the notice before 
the expiration of the time provided in the rule, we ourselves 
had waived the rule and could not thereafter question the 
legality of the action of the President, who acted upon our 
official notice that we had officially consented that he might 
make the appointments in question. Assuming, for sake of 
argument, that the Senate has the right to make a rule to 
the effect that after we have advised and consented to the 
making of an appointment we may hold up the appointment 
for one week, a month, or a year—assuming that we have 
the power thus to hold up an appointment, that we have the 
power to say that after giving our consent and approval to 
an appointment we may withhold action by the President 
for a week, a month, or a year—I submit that by the very 
fact that we sent official notice to the President within the 
time fixed by the rule, we are held to have waived the rule, 
and the right or power of the President to make the appoint- 
ment as of the time he made it may not be questioned here 
or in any court of this land. 

I appreciate, however, the importance of the legal point 
that was raised, namely, that the rule precluded the Presi- 
dent from making the appointments as of the day he did 
because we had reserved the right to reconsider our own 
Official action. It may seem to be and is repetition; but we 
ourselves had the right to waive the rule, and we did waive 
it. We can not question the legality of the appointment of 
these gentlemen, and assuredly not after they have been 
appointed and have been inducted into office. 
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I use the words again which, so far as the Recorp dis- 
closes, I was the first one to use them in connection with 
this controversy, namely, that the adoption of the motion 
then under consideration was entirely futile and that our 
contemplated action reflected no particular credit upon the 
Senate of the United States. Of course, I know, or think I 
know, what prompted the motion. It was, as I understand, 
some action of these gentlemen after they had been inducted 
into office. 

I say it was futile as of that time to request the President 
to return to the Senate the names of gentlemen who had 
been nominated, who had been confirmed, who had been 
appointed, who had been inducted into office, and who were 
then occupying the office of Federal Power Commissioner. 
I say I can understand the motives which prompted Sena- 
tors to make the motion in question, because they thought 
that those officers had done something which indicated 
their unworthiness or unfitness to occupy further those 
offices. 

I do not question the good faith of anyone who favors 
further action to displace or in some way oust these officers 
from the positions they occupy. I am dealing here to-day 
with law and facts, without any intention, expressed or 
hidden, to refiect upon the good faith of any Senator par- 
ticipating in this debate, speaking for or against, voting 
for or against, any motion or any proposition that has come 
or is now before the Senate; but I do very earnestly suggest 
that further action on our part would be to further dis- 
credit—if I may use that term—the Senate of the United 
States. 

It does not become us, individually or as a body, to pay 
tribute to ourselves, but there was a time when the Senate 
of the United States was acknowledged to be made up of 
men of experience, men of learning, men who took a lively 
interest in the reputation of this body, and who were calm 
and deliberate in and about the actions of this great branch 
of the Congress. I still have a profound respect for this 
body. Notwithstanding passing blasts from press or indi- 
viduals, the Senate of the United States is an important 
body in the structure of our Government. Therefore I 
would have the Senators upon both sides of this supposedly 
hostile aisle think of the pending question regardless of poli- 
tics, regardless of partisanship, waive all those things, and 
decide it according to the law. Above all things, I would 
have the Senate guard its own reputation. 

Mr. President, the learned Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] by amendment to his resolution seeks to have in- 
stituted quo warranto proceedings to test and decide the 
title of one gentleman, as I understand, who now occupies 
the office in question. I will ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana whether his modified motion applies only to one of 
these officers. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is correct. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator’s motion, as modified, 
I say, seeks to cause to be commenced a quo warranto pro- 
ceeding, the purpose of which proceeding is to determine 
whether the gentleman named is rightfully occupying the 
office in question; in other words, to determine whether or 
no he has a legal title to the office he is now occupying. 

Mr. President, of course quo warranto proceedings are 
statutory, and naturally we turn to the law of the District 
of Columbia in respect to pleadings and practice under 
such proceedings. I refer the Senate to part 3 under the 
title “Quo Warranto,” sections 231, 232, 233, et sequitur, 
found on page 335 of the Code of the District of Columbia. 
These sections deal with the proceedings described as stated. 
Let me read section 231: 


Against whom issued: A quo warranto may be issued from the 
Supreme Court of the District in the name of the United States— 

First. Against a person who usurps, intrudes into, or unlawfully 
holds or exercises within this District a franchise or public office, 
civil or military, or an office in any domestic corporation. 

Second. Against any one or more persons who act as a co 
tion within the District without being duly authorized, or exercise 
within the District any corporate rights, privileges, or franchises 
not granted them by the laws in force in said District. 

And said proceedings shall be deemed a civil action. 
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Let it be understood that such a proceeding may be com- 
menced against any person who “ usurps, intrudes into, or 
unlawfully holds or exercises within the District a franchise 
or public office, civil or military, or an office in any domestic 
corporation.” 

Of course, if the district attorney shall be requested to 
commence some such proceeding as contemplated, it will be 
necessary to allege that the person in question either usurps 
or intrudes into or unlawfully holds or exercises a public 
office, civil or military, and I am curious to foresee how my 
learned friend from Montana may argue that anybody has 
usurped this office or intruded into it. It, of course, may be 
argued from the facts that the incumbent unlawfully holds 
the office; that his title to the office is not clear and good; 
but those who so argue must fasten themselves to the propo- 
sition that in view of all the facts in this case, from begin- 

ning to end, the incumbent’s title to the office is not good. 

There is another very important provision in the law and 
that is found in section 232: 

The Attorney General or the district attorney may institute such 
proceeding on his own motion, or on the relation of a third person. 

I have no doubt that my learned friend from Montana is 
familiar with the decisions as to what the law means when 
it here uses the words “ third person.” 

The Attorney General or the district attorney may institute such 
poor on his own motion, or on the relation of a third person. 

t such writ shall not be issued on the relation of a third person 
except by leave of the court, to be applied for by the relator, by a 
petition duly verified, setting forth the grounds of the applica- 
tion, or until the relator shall file a bond with sufficient surety, 
to be approved by the clerk of the court, in such penalty as the 
court may prescribe, conditioned for the payment by him of all 
costs incurred in the prosecution of the writ in case the same 
shall not be recovered from and paid by the defendant. 

Let me invite attention, for the record, to the next sec- 
tion, 233: 

If the Attorney General and district attorney shall refuse to 
institute such on the request of a person interested, 
such person may apply to the court by verified petition for leave to 
have said writ issued; and if, in the opinion of the court, the 
reasons set forth in said petition are sufficient in law, the said 
writ shall be allowed to be issued by any attorney, in the name of 
the United States, on the relation of said interested person, on his 
compliance with the condition prescribed in section 232 of this 
title as to security for costs. 

Mr. President, I do not know what the district attorney 
here in the District would do if this motion prevailed— 
whether he would comply with our request or whether, 
for reasons to him satisfactory, he would decline to insti- 
tute the proceeding of quo warranto to test the title of 
this gentleman to the office in question. I do not know. 
I venture to say that he could, without any disrespect to 
the Senate, say that he had considered the matter ma- 
turely; that he had read the debates in the Senate and was 
familiar with the record in the case; that he had read and 
considered the opinion rendered by the Attorney General 
of the United States; that he had reason to believe that 
the President of the United States agreed with the conclu- 
sion reached by the Attorney General; and therefore, with- 
out any disrespect to the Senate, would decline to institute 
the proceeding contemplated. 

I have not conferred with him. He is not aware that I 
have ventured here to say a word upon the subject; nor have 
I conferred with any officer of the Government. I do not 
know; but I do say that they might, with perfect propriety 
and without any disrespect to the Senate, decline to comply 
with this request. And, now, suppose they did decline. 
There is nobody on this rolling earth who can institute 
this proceeding in the way designed. 

I cite and call the attention of the Senate to the case of 
Newman against United States ex rel. Frizzell, reported in 
Two hundred and twenty-eighth United States Reports, be- 
ginning at page 537. The opinion in that case, which was 
decided June 21, 1915, was written by Mr. Justice Lamar. 
For the moment I content myself with reading something 
from the syllabus of the case, which properly indicates the 
scope of the decision: 


In quo warranto proceedings brought in the name of the United 
States on the relation of a citizen and taxpayer of the District 
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of Columbia for the purpose of from the office of civil 
commissioner of the District one appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate on the ground that he was not (as re- 
quired by the act of June 11, 1878, ch. 180, sec. 1, 20 Stat. 103) 
an actual resident of the District of Columbia for three years next 
preceding his appointment, held that— 

That was the nature of the proceedings in quo warranto. 
The Supreme Court of the United States—and it is a very, 
very interesting decision—held and decided various proposi- 
tions. These may be interesting. They said and held, in 
effect, that— 

In early days usurpation of office was treated as a crime, and 
could be prosecuted only as such and by duly authorized prose- 
cuting officer and a private citizen could not prosecute such a 
proceeding. * * Under the District Code of 1902 quo war- 
ranto is not limited to proceedings against municipal officers but 
extends to all persons in the District exercising any office, civil or: 
military; these provisions never have been judicially interpreted 
heretofore; this case must be determined according to the special 
language of that code in the light of general principles applica- 
ble to quo warranto. 

Then follows the decision. The Supreme Court holds that 
a third person may not institute quo warranto proceedings 
without the consent of the law officers of the Government 
and also of the Supreme Court of the District; that the man 
who may institute the proceedings must himself claim title 
to the office in question; that he must allege that he is en- 
titled to occupy it instead of the present occupant; that the 
“third person ” may not be any citizen; that there is a dis- 
tinction between “third person” and an “interested per- 
son ” in maintaining quo warranto proceedings. 

Therefore I suggest to my friend from Montana and to the 
Senate that we may be doing again an utterly futile thing 
futile, first, in that the district attorney may well decline to 
start a proceeding the result of which, he thinks, will only 
confirm the title of the occupant rather than bring about his 
ousting from that office; and, as I have said, he may decline 
without any disrespect for the Senate. If he does decline, 
then I am curious to know who, under the law of this Dis- 
trict, as interpreted by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, can institute this proceeding. 

In a very poor way I have brought to the attention of the 
Senate the record in this whole case, so to term it, from the 
time the President originally made the nominations on 
through to this hour. I am immediately addressing myself 
to the proposition that even if the district attorney, out of 
respect for the Senate, should institute quo warranto pro- 
ceedings, there will be but one result, namely, that the title 
of the incumbent of this office is absolutely good; and, sec- 
ondly, to the point that if the district attorney does not in- 
stitute quo warranto proceedings, there is no one who may, 
for a “third person” is not an “interested person” under 
the decision cited. To conclude, I submit that if this reso- 
lution passes and the district attorney institutes quo war- 
ranto proceedings, it will be held that the title of Mr. 
to the office in question is good; if the district attorney de- 
clines to institute such proceedings, there is no one who may 
do so; and hence, in either case the passage of this resolu- 
tion would be but another futile act on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Califor- 
nia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Purely for information, I was wondering why 
there should be any serious objection to passing this resolu- 


‘tion. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have objection to its passage and 
for reasons stated. We have taken certain steps. Some of 
us think those steps were rightly taken. 

Mr. FESS. And I agree. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Some of us think that the President 
properly, as of the time he acted, exercised his constitu- 
tional power and right. 

Mr. FESS. I think so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And that future proceedings of the 
Senate have in no wise impaired the title of the occupant 
to the office in question. So thinking, I have appealed to 
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the learning of the Senate to pause and not do another 
futile act which, if I am right in my views, would adversely 
reflect upon the learning of this great body. I have said 
again and again that I have not conferred with the district 
attorney; that he may comply with our request, if we re- 
quest him, and institute quo warranto proceedings. I have 
also said that, without any disrespect to the Senate, he 
could decline to institute such proceedings, saying, if he 
chose to do so, that he thought such proceedings would be 
utterly idle, resulting in a decision confirming the title 
rather than holding it to be defective. 

Therefore I am suggesting that we do not make the 
request. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. It is in the best of faith that I am raising 
the question as to what objection there should be to this 
action, where a point is in dispute, which might again be 
brought in question. I personally have no doubt as to the 
rights in the case—I agree with the Senator—but I won- 
dered why we should not allow this proceeding to take place 
and have a final decision on the question. I am simply 
asking as to procedure. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I have said again 
and again that I have absolute confidence in what the 
result of such proceeding would be. 

Mr. FESS. There might be some objection to the part of 
the resolution authorizing the appropriation of so much 
money to employ an attorney. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not wish to be misunderstood 
by anybody here or elsewhere. My views upon the whole 
subject have been expressed. I said at the very beginning 
that I thought the Senate would be indulging in a futile 
gesture or act, though prompted by the best of motives, if 
it requested the President to return these nominations; I 
ventured my opinion that he would decline to return them, 
and for reasons I expressed or for other sound reasons. For 
reasons he gave and the Attorney General gave, reasons 
that have not been answered or shaken, the President de- 
clined to comply with our request. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will permit, I think the record 
will show that it is perfectly futile; but, at the same time, I 
am wondering whether this would not be the proper way to 
get a final decision. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If this resolution raised a mere aca- 
demic question on which we desired an opinion from the 
court we might, of course, go to the trouble and expense of 
having the district attorney institute quo warranto proceed- 
ings and keep this matter agitated for two or three years 
without any great harm resulting; but the pendency of quo 
warranto proceedings may cause a citizen to question the 
acts of the commission pending a final determination as to 
the title of one of the commissioners. Though perfectly con- 
fident as to what the final decision will be should this reso- 
lution pass and quo warranto proceedings be commenced, I 
am opposed to the resolution for reasons poorly expressed 
by me and for reasons found in the record clearly stated by 
the Attorney General and by the President. Let us not 
make another futile gesture. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I trust it will 
not be regarded as any evidence of disrespect either to the 
Senator from California or to the argument which he has 
submitted if I make no reply whatever to it, so far as the 
merits are concerned. The Senator may be right in his 
view of the law. I do not think he is. Many Senators who 
have discussed this matter upon the floor do not think he is. 
The Senate of the United States has recorded its views to 
the contrary, and now the simple question is, Shall we sub- 
mit this matter to the courts for adjudication? That is all 
there is to it. I do not care to open up that question now. 

Now, with respect to the procedure. Of course, the dis- 
trict attorney may refuse to institute the case. I do not 
think he will. I think he will take the view evidently enter- 
tained by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], that this ques- 
tion having been presented, contrary views having been 
expressed with respect to it, the President of the United 
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States taking one view of the case and the Senate of the 
United States taking another view of the case, it is emi- 
nently advisable, upon every consideration, that the courts 
should adjudicate the case and determine what is right, so 
that we may proceed in accordance with the Constitution 
and the laws with respect to these matters. I do not see 
how anybody can escape the conclusion that that is the 
wise thing to do. 

There is no difficulty at all about the procedure. If the 
district attorney should refuse and the Attorney General: 
should refuse, the procedure will then go on, on the rela- 
tion of the United States an interested party. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the Senator states 
something which arouses my attention. Is it claimed under 
the code that the Senate, as such, can institute quo war- 
ranto proceedings in the District? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the question? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator claim that the 
Senate as such, as a body, can institute quo warranto pro- 
ceedings? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have no doubt in the world 
that the Senate can, being an interested party in this con- 
troversy. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask the Senator whether he 
has read this decision? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes. I called the attention 
of the Senate to that decision some days ago, so that the 
Senator has had an opportunity to study it since. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator say that the Sen- 
ate of the United States has a claim to that office? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I do not say so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator claim that the 
Senate is an interested party within the meaning of this 
decision? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We fundamentally differ about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We differ upon other questions, 
too. 


LEGISLATIVE ENCROACHMENT ON THE EXECUTIVE 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, so much has already 
been said and written in this Power Commission contro- 
versy that I hesitate to take the time of the Senate in dis- 
cussing it further. The best thought and talent of the Sen- 
ate and the press have contributed to the discussion, and 
practically every phase of the problem has been proved 
by the sharpest constitutional intellects. However, the ques- 
tion is one of such paramount importance that I feel con- 
strained to address myself to some of its angles but little 
touched heretofore. 

This contest was precipitated by the appointment by 
President Hoover of five commissioners to the Federal 
Power Commission, and the subsequent action of the Sen- 
ate in seeking to rescind its favorable vote on three of them. 
The President, by virtue of the authority granted him in the 
act of June 23, 1930, nominated Messrs. Smith, Draper, 
Garsaud, McNinch, and Williamson to the commission, 
which body was brought into existence by that act. These 
names were presented to the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, before which the nominees appeared, were 
fully questioned concerning their qualifications, were certi- 
fied to the Senate by that committee with the recommenda- 
tion that they be confirmed, and were, in due course, given 
the favorable vote of this body, each by a substantial ma- 
jority. The President was informed of the Senate's action, 
commissions were issued by him, the appointees qualified by 
taking their oaths of office, and the newly created commis- 
sioners entered upon the-exercise of their official duties. 

At the first meeting of the commission under the new act, 
two employees, Solicitor Russell and Accountant King, were 
informed that their services were not to be continued. The 
Senate became indignant at this action, and passed a reso- 
lution calling upon the President to resubmit the names of 
three commissioners—Smith, Garsaud, and Draper—who 
acted at that meeting, in order that another vote on them 
might be taken, it being charged that the commissioners 
had acted contrary to the public welfare. President Hoover, 
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in the exercise of his Executive prerogative, refused to 
accede to the request of the Senate, stating that he “can 
not admit of the power of the Senate to encroach upon 
the Executive functions.” Later, in a more detailed state- 
ment to the public, he said: 

The objective of the Senate constitutes an attempt to dictate to 
an administrative agency upon the appointment of subordinates 
and an attempted invasion of the authority of the Executive. 
These, as President, I am bound to resist. 


Mr. Hoover, in pursuing this course, is following in the 
footsteps of his predecessors whose differences with the 
Senate in similar cases I propose to discuss. 

Despite statements to the contrary, this is not a struggle 
between the President and the Senate. I wish to empha- 
size as earnestly as I may that it is an issue between execu- 
tive power and legislative power; between two separate and 
distinct branches of our Government, the executive and the 
legislative. In simple language, divested of technicalities, 
the question is whether or not, after the President had 
nominated the commissioners, the Senate had confirmed 
them, the President had been notified of their confirmation, 
they had then received their appointments and taken their 
oaths of office, and had actually entered upon their duties 
by performance of the very act complained of in regard to 
Messrs. Russell and King, the Senate can dispossess them 
of their offices by a Senate resolution. In other words, 
were these three officials Smith, Garsaud, and Draper 
actually occupying the office of Federal Power Commis- 
sioners at the moment when the motion to reconsider their 
confirmations was filed in the Senate nearly two weeks 
after they had qualified? Bear in mind that two of the 
commissioners were confirmed by vote of the Senate on the 
19th of December and three on the 20th; that the Presi- 
dent was notified thereof on the 20th and 22d, respectively; 
that commissions were issued to them on the 22d; that 
Smith, Garsaud, and Draper took oaths of office on the 22d, 
Williamson on the 27th, and McNinch on the 31st; that 
the notice to Russell and King was given on the 23d; and 
that the motion for reconsideration was introduced on Jan- 
uary 5, 1931, 12 calendar days after the action complained 
of had been taken, during which period of time the three 
commissioners, in conjunction with the other two members 
of the commission, had been performing their ordinary 
functions of office. 

Under its rules the Senate may reconsider its confirma- 
tion of presidential nominees or appointees at either of the 
next two executive sessions after the one on which it votes 
their confirmation. But by informing the President it had 
confirmed the three commissioners who subsequently took 
action in regard to Russell and King the Senate waived all 
right to reconsider their confirmation. 

The Constitution provides that the Senate’s advice and 
consent shall be given to appointments, and the Senate 
should unequivocally know when it has advised and con- 
sented. It sent word to the President that it had advised 
and consented to the appointment of the five power commis- 
sioners, and that ended the transaction. By so doing, it 
ignored its own rule that advice and consent is not complete 
until the second executive day is passed. And it is idle to 
argue that the rule permitting reconsideration was ever in- 
tended to apply to cases in which the President had already 
been formally notified that the Senate had agreed to an ap- 
pointment, and he had acted in accordance therewith by 
issuing commissions to the appointees, who had qualified 
and taken charge of their offices. This rule was intended to 
apply to cases in which the Senate had withheld from the 
President information of its consent, in which it, though 
having voted once, had kept the names of appointees before 
it for further possible consideration. In the present case 
this had not been done. 

By informing the President that it had advised and con- 
sented to the nominations, the Senate surrendered whatever 
right it had to change its decision. Only two courses are 
open for removal of these men. One of them is removal by 
the President, the other is impeachment by the House. 
When the Senate pursues the methods it is now following, 
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it, in substance, is attempting to effect the dismissal from 
office of Mr. Smith. These methods, if successful, would 
amount to removal of these Executive appointees without 
complying with the usual provisions of law for impeach- 
ment; and, in effect, would be usurpation of the constitu- 
tional powers of the President, in whom alone is vested the 
authority of summary removal from office. 

Whether the action of the three commissioners in regard 
to Messrs. Russell and King was wise or unwise, just or un- 
just, has no bearing on this case. If that action was of such 
a grave character as to justify the dismissal from office of 
the three commissioners, then the method provided by law 
to put them out is by impeachment, and if it were not of 
such a grave character, then it goes without saying that they 
can not be dismissed from their high offices merely by a res- 
olution of the Senate, without giving them a chance to be 
heard, and in direct contravention of Executive prerogative. 

The Constitution vests “Executive power” in the Presi- 
dent, and charges him with the duty to take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed.” Article II, sections 1, 2, and 3, 
provide for this power in the President and place this duty 
upon him. In construing this portion of the Constitution, 
the Supreme Court, in the case of Myers v. United States 
(272 U. S. 117), decided in 1926, said: 

The vesting of the Executive power in the President was essen- 
tially a grant of the power to execute the laws. But the President 
alone and unaided could not execute the laws. He must execute 
them by the assistance of subordinates. As he is charged spe- 
cifically to take care that they be faithfully executed, the reason- 
able implication, even in the absence of express words, was that as 
part of his Executive power he should select those who are to act 
for him under his direction in the execution of the laws. The 
further implication must be, in the absence of any express limi- 
tation respecting removals, that as his selection of administrative 
Officers is essential to the execution of the laws by him, so must be 
his power of removing those for whom he can not continue to be 
responsible. 

President Cleveland, one of our greatest Presidents and a 
stanch Democrat, in an admirable work entitled The Inde- 
pendence of the Executive,” page 14, has stated his interpre- 
tation of the Executive power in the following words: 

* * * we find that the Constitution supplements a recital of 
the specific powers and duties of the President with this im- 
pressive and conclusive additional requirement: “He shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed.” This I conceive to be 
equivalent to a grant of all the power necessary to the perform- 
ance of his duty in the faithful execution of the laws: 

Upon the President devolves the duty of putting into force 
and effect the mandates of the legislative branch of the 
Government. In the calm and comparative quiet of the 
Halls of Congress numerous statutes are enacted, making the 
laws, and authorizing the President to give force to them, 
which imposes on him a very difficult task. Every possible 
aid and convenience is at the command of the House and 
Senate in creating laws; similar aids and freedom from 
annoyance should be at the disposal of the President in en- 
forcing them. It is no part of my purpose to detract from 
the powers of the legislative branch of the Government. I 
am jealous of the mandate given to the Senate by the 
fathers of the Republic and have ever done my utmost to 
preserve its dignity inviolate against the encroachments of 
the other departments. But justice to them and a desire 
for fair play prompt me to plead for the supremacy of the 
other branches in their proper spheres, especially the Execu- 
tive. The onerous of enforcing the law is on 
the President. He is, therefore, entitled to the cooperation 
of all good citizens in his efforts to enforce the laws in the 
manner most conducive to the public welfare. It should be 
the purpose of both branches of Congress to help, not hinder 
the Executive. His duties are multitudinous; they reach 
into all fields; they involve questions of prime importance to 
the Nation and the world; they are in a sense above the 
comprehension of any one individual; and they are of a cer- 
tainty beyond the possibility of performance by any one 
man, unless aided by many efficient and loyal subordinates. 

In discussing the Executive power, Cleveland, in the work 
just referred to (p. 10), said: * 


The Congress may enact laws; but they are inert and vain with- 
out Executive impulse. The Federal couris adjudicate upon the 
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rights of the citizen when their aid is invoked. But under the 
constitutional mandate that the President “shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed,” every citizen, in the day or in 
the night, at home or abroad, is constantly within the protection 
and restraint of the Executive power—none so lowly as to be 
beneath its scrupulous care and none so great as to be beyond its 
restraining force, 

The Constitution gives to the President the “Executive 
power,” including the right of selecting his Cabinet and a 
vast number of executive assistants, which was so ably con- 
strued by the Supreme Court in the quotation just given 
from the Myers case. As that decree so well holds, the 
“Executive power” includes the appointment power, which 
carries with it the coincident duty of appointing only those 
competent and willing to serve faithfully and effectively. 
Once appointed, these officials are performing, in a very 
true sense, the acts of the President. It is but common 
sense to hold to-day, as it was held in the early days of the 
Republic, that the President can not “take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed” unless he has the summary 
power of removal without any interference or curb upon 
him by the other branches of government. 

Article I, section 1, of the Constitution gives all legisla- 
tive powers herein granted” to “a.Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and a House of 
Representatives.” The provision “all legislative powers 
herein granted” means that Congress, within the limits of 
its powers and observing the restrictions imposed by the 
Constitution, may, in its discretion, enact any statute appro- 
priate to accomplish the object for which the National Gov- 
ernment was established. (Burton v. U. S., 202 U. S. 344.) 
The Senate belongs to the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. In addition to its legislative duties is its unique right 
to advise and consent to appointments. This express con- 
stitutional provision confers on the Senate all the control 
and regulation of Executive action necessary, and the Con- 
stitution is to be construed strictly as giving only that enu- 
merated portion of Executive power to the Senate, and no 
implication is to be drawn that it extends further than 
' “advice and consent” to Executive nominations. 

On this subject, President Cleveland, in a vigorous state- 
‘ment denying the right of the Senate to sit as a council on 
his removals of Executive appointees from office, in March, 
1886, said: 

This express and special grant of such extraordinary powers, not 
in any way related to or growing out of general senatorial duties 
(is) in itself a departure from the general pes of government 
(and) should be held, under a familiar maxim of construction, to 
exclude every other 8 got of interference with Executive func- 
tions. (11 and Papers of the Presidents, p. 4964.) 

The power of removal, though equally essential to the 
Executive power, is different in its nature from that of ap- 
pointment. A veto by the Senate upon removals would be a 
much greater limitation upon the executive branch and a 
much more serious blending of the legislative with the ex- 
! ecutive than a rejection of a proposed appointment. It is 

not to be implied. The rejection of a nominee of the Presi- 
dent for a particular office does not greatly embarrass him 
in the conscientious discharge of his high duties in the 
selection of those who are to aid him, because he usually has 
an ample field from which to select for office, according to 
his preference, competent and capable men. The Senate 
has full power to reject newly proposed appointees when- 
ever the President suggests their names. Such a check en- 
ables the Senate to prevent the filling of office with men 
it believes to be unsuitable or incompetent, or with those 
against whom there is tenable objection. But when once 
it has exercised its right in the premises by advising and 
consenting to the appointments, and has given due notice 
to the President of that action, then its power to remove 
Executive appointees, save through impeachment, is at 
an end. 

Early in the life of our Nation, and even before it came 
into existence as such, the question of the removing and 
appointing power precipitated many bitter contests. In the 
first Congress the proper interpretation of the appointing 
clause arose when Mr. Madison moved the establishment of 
the Executive Departments of Foreign Affairs, of the Treas- 
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ury, and of War. This motion produced a fierce debate, out 
of which the following propositions emerged: First, does the 
appointing power include the removing power? Second, 
does the removing power belong to the President or to the 
President and the Senate? Third, if the power of removal 
belongs to the President, can Congress provide for a specific 
tenure to be attached to any particular office? 

After much discussion, the motion favoring power of 
removal by the President alone passed the House by a close 
vote. In the Senate, the measure was attacked because it 
was alleged that it took away from the Senate the right of 
removal. The motion was warmly defended, however, in a 
close struggle, and passed by the casting vote of the Vice 
President. 

At the end of the debate, the following conclusions were 
reached: First, the appointing power includes the removing 
power; second, both powers belong to the President, the Sen- 
ate having simply a negative on appointments; third, where 
tenure has not been provided by the Constitution the office 
is held at the pleasure of the appointing power. 

This was but the beginning of the struggle, and it has been 
carried on down through the years to the present day. 
During Andrew Jackson’s administration, the fight waxed 
fierce when the President removed Secretary of the Treasury 
Duane. In 1833 President Jackson directed his Secretary of 
the Treasury to deposit Government funds in State banks 
instead of the Bank of the United States. Duane refused 
and was dismissed. By law the Secretary was removable by 
the President, and this right Jackson promptly exercised. 

The storm broke on the occasion of Duane’s dismissal, and 
a resolution censuring Jackson for his action passed the 
Senate. The resolution of censure was later rescinded, it 
having accomplished nothing as the United States Bank 
was becoming unpopular and Jackson’s removal of Duane 
stood the assault of the Senate. 

In a sense the actions of the Senate in the present case 
are very similar to that just referred to. While we have not 
actually passed a resolution censuring President Hoover, the 
actions taken by the Senate practically amount to a resolu- 
tion of censure. Our first move requested him to return the 
notifications of Smith, Garsaud, and Draper, which he de- 
clined, as already stated. Thereupon we adopted a resolu- 
tion ordering the Secretary of the Senate to place these 
names back on the Executive Calendar for consideration. 
Our next step was to order them referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, which reported them back without 
recommendation, and, as the Senate knows, two of them, 
Mr. Garsaud and Mr. Draper, were confirmed to-day, but 
the Senate refused to consent to the confirmation of Mr. 
Smith. Then followed a resolution which was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, and by it favorably reported back 
to the Senate, providing for the employment of special 
counsel to enforce in the courts the contentions of the 
Senate; and that is where the case stands to-day, and that 
is the motion that is now before us, to authorize the em- 
ployment of special counsel to insist upon the contentions 
of the Senate. 

If this be not, in substance, a resolution of censure against 
the Executive, then certainly it very strongly resembles one. 

Again, in the time of Andrew Johnson the issue was 
brought to the fore. Since 1789 it had been the Executive 
practice to dispose of obnoxious holders of office by simple 
removal, the second step being merely the nomination of a 
successor whose induction to office was dependent upon con- 
firmation by the Senate, In an attempt to limit that power 
the tenure of office act was passed over Johnson’s veto. He 
faced a hostile Congress, and that act was intended to crip- 
ple the Executive. It did not clearly assert whether the 
power of removal under the Constitution resided in the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, or in the Congress itself, but provided 
that no removals could be made during a recess of the Sen- 
ate, though in cases of incapacity or legal disqualification 
the incumbent might be temporarily suspended by the Presi- 
dent. The cause of suspension, however, had to be promptly 
reported to the Senate within 20 days after the opening of 
the next session, and in case of refusal of concurrence by 
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the Senate the official was to continue in office. This was a 
very serious encroachment on the executive power of 
removal. 

Johnson suspended Stanton as Secretary of War, in oppo- 
sition to the tenure of office act, and his impeachment fol- 
lowed. However, conviction in the Senate failed by the 
margin of one vote, and again the Executive was upheld. 
Succeeding Presidents protested against the provisions of 
the tenure of office act, and, after modification during 
Grant’s term, it was repealed in 1887, during Cleveland’s 
administration. 

The action of the First Congress, in 1789, touching the bill 
to establish a Department of Foreign Affairs, was a clean-cut 
and deliberate construction of the Constitution as vesting in 
the President alone the power to remove officers, inferior as 
well as superior, appointed by him with the consent of the 
Senate. This construction was acquiesced in by all branches 
of the Government for 73 years. The tenure of office act 
and the other statutes passed during the troublous times 
after the Civil War sought to reverse this long practice and 
to give to the Senate the practical control of removals from 
office, but validity of these acts was denied by the Executive 
whenever any real issue arose. Grant early resisted the pro- 
visions of the tenure of office act, advocating repeal and 
securing radical modification, and Cleveland, who secured 
repeal, said: 

I have never believed that either the law of 1867 or the law of 
1869, when construed as permitting interference with the free- 
dom of the President in removals, would survive a judicial 
pet 1 its constitutionality. (Independence of the Executive, 
p. 46. 

In March, 1885, Grover Cleveland, the first Democrat to be 
elected to the Presidency in 24 years, took office. He faced a 
hostile Republican Senate which in no way wished to co- 
operate with him in the matter of appointments and re- 
movals. On the occasion of the removal of an incumbent 
from the office of district attorney for the southern district 
of Alabama and the appointment of a new officer to that 
place, the fight between the Executive and the Senate broke 
out in the open. The Senate called upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral to furnish certain papers relating to the appointment of 
the new officer and the removal of the old. The Attorney 
General partially complied by transmitting to the Judiciary 
Committee the papers in regard to the new appointment but 
stated that he had not been directed by the President to 
comply further. Cleveland refused to accede to the request 
of the committee, sending a strong message with the refusal, 
in part Stating: 

The requests and demands which by the score have for nearly 
three months been presented to the different departments of the 
Government, whatever may be their form, have but one com- 
plexion. They assume the right of the Senate to sit in Judgment 
upon the exercise of my exclusive discretion and executive func- 
tion, for which I am solely responsible to the people from whom I 
have so lately received the sacred trust of office. My oath to 
support and defend the Constitution, my duty to the people who 
have chosen me to execute the powers of their great office and not 
relinquish them, and my duty to the Chief Magistracy, which I 
must preserve unimpaired in all its dignity and vigor, compel me 
to a compliance with these demands. (Independence, etc., 
p. 67. 

Cleveland always maintained that the executive depart- 
ment was separate and distinct from the other departments 
of the Government and that the functions of each were 
independent. That this was his administration and that he 
was serving the people whom he represented and not Con- 
gress was often asserted by him, both during and long after 
his administration. 

In March, 1886, in discussing the requests which the Sen- 
ate had made for his reasons in removing officials and the 
assumption that the Senate had the right to pass upon those 
removals, and thus limit the power of the President, Mr. 
Cleveland said: 

I believe the power to remove and suspend such officials is vested 
in the President alone by the Constitution, which In express terms 
provides that “the executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America,” and “that he shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” 


The Senate belongs to the legislative branch of the Governmen 
When the Constitution by express provision superadded to its — 5 
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islative duties the right to advise and consent to appointments to 
office and to sit as a court of impeachment, it conferred upon that 
body all the control and regulation of Executive action — ger 
to be necessary for the safety of the people, and this express and 
special grant of such extraordinary powers not in any way related 
to or growing out of general senatorial duties, and in itself a 
departure from the general plan of our Government, should be 
held, under a familiar maxim of construction, to exclude every 
other right of interference with Executive functions. 
and Papers of the Presidents, p. 4964.) 

It is unreasonable to hold that the framers of the Con- 
stitution intended, without express provision, to give the 
Senate, in case of political or other differences, the means of 
thwarting the Executive in the exercise of his great powers 
and in the bearing of his great responsibility by fastening 
upon him, as subordinate officers, men who by their ineffi- 
cient service under him, by their lack of loyalty to the service, 
or by their different views of policy might make his taking 
“care that the laws be faithfully executed most difficult or 
impossible, and by the same token the Executive is entitled 
to retain, without interference from any source, the services 
of faithful and efficient executive officers. 

The President is a representative of all the people, the 
same as are both Houses of Congress, and it may be at times 
on some subjects that the President, elected by all the peo- 
ple, is rather more representative of them all than are the 
Members of either body of the legislature whose separate 
constituencies are local rather than national; and as the 
President is elected for a term of four years with the mandate 
of the people to exercise his executive power under the Con- 
stitution, there would seem to be no reason for construing 
that instrument in such a way as to limit and hamper that 
power beyond its expressed or fairly implied limitations. 

In later years the President’s power of removal has been 
challenged. On June 4, 1920, President Wilson returned the 
budget and accounting bill to Congress with his veto. He 
disapproved of section 303 of the bill, which provided, in 
part, that the Comptroller General and the Assistant Comp- 
troller General— 
may be removed at any time by concurrent resolution of Con- 
gress, after notice and hearing, when, in their judgment, the 
Comptroller General or the Assistant Comptroller General is in- 
capacitated or inefficient or has been guilty of 55 800 of duty 
. (S. Doc. No. 172, 70th Cong., 2d sess. p. 87. 

The President based his disapproval on the us first, 
that the power of appointment of officers of the United 
States carried with it as an incident the power to remove, 
and that Congress was without constitutional power to limit 
the appointing power and its incidental power of removal 
derived from the Constitution; and second, that Congress 
has no constitutional power to remove an officer of the 
United States from office by a concurrent resolution. His 
veto of this measure was sustained. 

In the famous case of Myers against United States, al- 
ready cited, in which was involved the President’s right to 
remove a postmaster appointed for a term of years fixed 
by Congress before the expiration of the term, the question 
for the first time in our history was brought squarely before 
the Supreme Court. That case was ably argued by Senator 
Pepper, who was invited as a friend of the court to present 
the contentions of the plaintiff, while the Government was 
represented by Mr. Beck, now a Member of the House from 
Pennsylvania—at that time Solicitor General. The case ex- 
haustively reviewed the history of the struggle I have tried 
to outline and laid down the principle that— 

The President is empowered by the Constitution to remove any 
executive officer appointed by him by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and this power is not subject in its exercise 


to the assent of the Senate, nor can it be made so by an act of 
Congress. (Myers v. United States, 272 U. S. 53.) 


And further that— 


Removal of executive officials from office is an executive func- 
tion; the power to remove, like the power to appoint, is part of 
the Executive power —a conclusion which is confirmed by the 
obligation “to take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
(Myers v. United States, 272 U. S. 53.) 


Still later, when President Coolidge, in a case very similar 
to the one before us, was requested by the Senate, in 1924, to 
demand the resignation of Mr. Denby, Secretary of the Navy, 
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for reasons assigned in -a Senate resolution, he replied as] On December 20. 1930,..the Senate recessed until January 5. 


follows: 


No official recognition can be given to the passage of the Senate 
resolution relative to their opinion concerning members of the 
Cabinet or other officers under Executive control. The 
President is responsible to the people for his conduct relative to 
the retention or dismissal of public officials. I assume that re- 
sponsibility. * * I shall try to maintain the functions of 
the Government unimpaired, to act upon the evidence and the law 
as I find it, and to deal thoroughly and summarily with every 
kind of wrongdoing. (65 CoNncGressionaL Recorp, February 13. 
1924, p. 2335.) f 


In the light of the decisions rendered by the Supreme 
Court, the pronouncements of the Presidents from time to 
time, and the policy of the Congress from the founding of 
the Union, I hold that if the Senate notifies the President 
that it has advised and consented to the appointment of the 
nominees whose names have been sent to it by him, then he 
has an absolute right to commission those nominees, thereby 
completing the process of appointment to the offices to 
which he has named them. To hold that the Senate can 
thereafter assert that it has the right of rétonsideration be- 
cause there was not a proper waiver or interpretation of 
the rules in the Senate Manual, or by any other method than 
impeachment, is to hold that the legislative branch can 
encroach upon the executive branch in the exercise of the 
removal power. This is contrary to the rules and decisions 
of the Supreme Court, to the established policy of the 
legislative branch for a hundred and fifty years, and to the 
well-defined views of some of our ablest Presidents. I can 
not believe that the Senate will consent to such a construc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to attach to my remarks 
and make a part thereof the letter of the Attorney General 
addressed to the President dated the 10th of January last, 
discussing this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


LEGALITY OF APPOINTMENT OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
January 10, 1931. 

Str: You have asked my opinion on the legal aspects of the 
resolutions of the Senate, passed January 9, 1931, requesting you 
to return to the Senate the certified copies of the resolutions of 
the Senate expressing its consent to the appointment of George 
Otis Smith, Marcel Garsaud, and Claude L. Draper as members of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

These men were nominated for these positions, and their nomi- 
nations were considered by the Senate, which passed resolutions 
consenting to their appointment. Formal notification of this 
action was transmitted to you by the Secretary of the Senate, 
and in reliance thereon you made the appointments. The question 
is now presented whether, if you comply with the Senate’s request 
and the Senate goes through the form of withdrawing its con- 
sent to the appointments, such action would have any legal 
effect or operate to remove or oust the appointees. 

The nomination of Mr, Draper was confirmed on December 19, 
1930, by the passage of a resolution in the following form: 

Resolved, That the Senate advise and consent to the appoint- 
ment of the following-named persons to the offices named agree- 
ably to their respective nominations: Federal Power Commission. 
* + * Claude L. Draper, of Wyoming to be a member for the 
term expiring June 22, 1931.” 

The nominations of Mr. Smith and Mr. Garsaud were confirmed 
by the passage of a similar resolution on December 20, 1930. In 
the cases of Smith and Draper, after the votes were taken the pre- 
siding officer caused to be entered in the Recorp without objection 
a statement that 

“The Senate advises and consents to the nomination, and the 
President will be notified.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 19, 
1930, p. 1099; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 20, 1930, p. 1261.) 

The Executive Journal of the Senate for December 19, 1930, in 
recording the passage of the resolution confirming the nomination 
of Draper, contains the following: 

“Ordered, That the foregoing resolution of confirmation be 
forwarded to the President of the United States.” 

There is a similar entry and order in the Executive Journal of 
December 20, 1930, relating to the Smith appointment. In the 
case of Garsaud the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp does not disclose a 
statement by the presiding officer that the President would be 
notified, but the Executive Journal of the Senate for December 
20, 1930, contains, in addition to the resolution consenting to the 
appointment of Garsaud, the following: 

“ Ordered, That the foregoing resolution of confirmation be 
forwarded to the President of the United States.” 


Without objection, it is 


1931. On December 20, 1930, the Secretary of the Senate duly 
notified you of the confirmation of the nomination of Draper, 
and on December 22, 1930, the Secretary of the Senate duly noti- 
fied you of the confirmations of Smith and Garsaud. In each 
case the notice was in the regular form, delivered by messenger, 
and consisted of a copy of the resolution of the Senate certified 
by the Secretary of the Senate. On December 22, 1930, in reli- 
ance upon these formal notifications that the Senate consented to 
the appointments, you appointed Smith, Garsaud, and Draper, 
who, on December 22, 1930, took the oath of office and entered 
upon the of their duties. The appointments were 
effected by signing and delivering commissions to the appointees. 
On January 5, 1931, which was within two days of actual execu- 
tive session of the Senate following the confirmation, motions to 
reconsider the nominations, accompanied by motions to request 
the return of the notifications, were made in the Senate and, 
having been passed on the 9th of January, are now before you. 

The action of the Senate in such matters is governed by Rule 
XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, of which para- 
graphs 3 and 4 are as follows: 

“3. When a nomination is confirmed or rejected, any Senator 
voting in the majority may move for a reconsideration on the same 
day on which the vote was taken, or on either of the next two 
days of actual executive session of the Senate; but if a notification 
of the confirmation or rejection of a nomination shall have been 
sent to the President before the expiration of the time within 
which a motion to reconsider may be made, the motion to recon- 
sider shall be accompanied by a motion to request the President 
to return such notification to the Senate. Any motion to recon- 
sider the vote on a nomination may be laid on the table without 
prejudice to the nomination, and shall be a final disposition of 
such motion. ; 

“4. Nominations confirmed or rejected by the Senate shall not 
be returned by the Secretary to the President until the expiration 
of the time limited for making a motion to reconsider the same, 
or while a motion to reconsider is pending, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Senate.” 

It is provided in Article II of the Constitution that the Presi- 
dent— 

“Shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by law: »” 

This clause contemplates three steps. There is, first, the nomi- 
nation, which is a mere proposal. Next comes action by the Senate 
consenting or refusing to consent to the appointment. Finally, 
if the Senate consents to the appointment, there follows the 
executive act of appointment. It has long been recognized that 
the nomination and the appointment are different acts, and that 
the appointment is not effected by the Senate’s so-called confirma- 
tion of the nomination. After the Senate has consented to the 
appointment, the nominee is not entitled to the office until the 
consent is followed by the executive appointment. After a nomi- 
nation is sent to the Senate and has received the approval of that 
body, the President may, having changed his mind, decline to 
make the appointment. (See Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 137; 
12 Op. 82, 42, 304, 306; 3 Willoughby on The Constitution, 
2d Ed. (1929), sec. 987.) 

As the executive act of appointment follows the Senate’s con- 
sent, the necessity for and the important function of a formal 
notification to the President, expressing the Senate’s consent, 
become at once apparent. 

Upon the foregoing facts the ultimate question in this case is 
whether the appointments were made with the consent of the 
Senate. If the appointments were made without that consent, 
they were ineffective and invalid, but if made with the Senate’s 
consent the function of the Senate in respect of the appoint- 
ments is ended. 

The formal notifications of confirmation sent you by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate were sent by authority of the Senate before 
the expiration of the time allowed for reconsideration by paragraph 
3 of Rule XXXVIII. While these orders for notification to the 
President did not explicitly state that the notifications should 
be sent forthwith, there seems to be no substantial dispute about 
the fact that the orders were so intended and that orders in that 
form for immediate notification of the President are in accord- 
ance with the traditional practice of the Senate, and that the Sec- 
retary of the Senate was justified in treating these orders as 
authority for immediate notification. — 

The contention has been made that although the Senate in- 
tended to and did convey to the President a formal notice of 
consent to the appointments, unconditional in form, there was 
an implied qualification that the Senate might reconsider and 
withdraw the consent, and therefore the President should have 
withheld action until the expiration of the period allowed by 
Senate rules for reconsideration. 

While the Senate rules are not very explicit, a reasonable and 
fair interpretation, with a view to reconciling all their provisions 
and in the light of established legislative and executive practice, 
leads only to the conclusion that the Senate intended to and did 
constitutionally consent to your making the appointments when 
you did. Reasonably construed, there is nothing about the rules 
which renders them obnoxious to any constitutional provision. 
One provision of these rules is that when a nomination is con- 
firmed, a motion for reconsideration may be made within either 
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of the next two days of actual executive session. This must be 
read in connection with paragraph 4, which provides that nomi- 
nations confirmed or rejected shall not be returned by the Secre- 
tary to the President until the expiration of the time limited for 
making a motion to reconsider or while such a motion is pending 
“unless otherwise ordered by the Senate.” That rule was in- 
tended to protect and preserve the power of the Senate to recon- 
sider. It carries the inference that if notification of confirma- 
tion be transmitted to the President, the Senate loses the power 
of reconsideration if the President should act on the notification 
by m an appointment before a request for return of the 
notification is delivered to him. 

The rules also plainly recognize that before the time for recon- 
sideration has expired or even while a motion for reconsideration 
is pending, the Senate may order an immediate notification of its 
consent to the appointment to be transmitted to the President. 
If the Senate makes no order immediate notification to 
be sent to the President, the notification would be withheld until 
the expiration of the time allowed for reconsideration; but where 
the Senate orders a notification to be sent forthwith and without 
waiting for the expiration of the reconsideration period, some 
purpose must be attributed to that action. Why order immediate 
notification to be sent to the President unless he is expected to 
act upon it? The only conceivable purpose in expediting the 
notice is to make it possible for the President to expedite the 
appointment. If ordering the notification of confirmation to be 
sent to the President in advance of the expiration of the time 
allowed by the rules for reconsideration is not intended as a formal 
announcement and expression of the Senate’s consent to an imme- 
diate appointment, the advanced notification would have no pur- 
pose whatever. The rules provide in such case for no second 
notification, and if the first one be not effective so that the Presi- 
dent may rely on it, he never will receive a notification of final 
consent to the appointment. The President would never be able 
to rely on any notification and would be obliged to inform himself 
as best he might as to whether the Senate had finally consented 
to the appointment. 

It has been suggested that even though a notification of the 
confirmation has been sent by the Senate to the President in 
advance of the expiration of the period allowed for reconsideration, 
it is subject to recall at the pleasure of the Senate without regard 
to what the President has done in reliance on it, and that this is 
implied in the provision in paragraph 3 of Rule XXXVIII, to the 
effect that where a motion for reconsideration is made it shall be 
accompanied by a motion to request the President to return the 
notification. The fallacy of that argument rests in the assump- 
tion that paragraph 3 contemplates that the notification is under 
all circumstances subject to recall during the reconsideration 
period. This rule assumes that a request for a return of the noti- 
fication may be effective HH it reaches the President before he has 
made the appointment. In that case he would no doubt comply 
with the request. It also assumes that where nominations have 
been rejected and the President consequently makes no appoint- 
ments there is no difficulty about recalling the notification. It 
is consistent, however, with the idea that the request for return 
of the notification will be too late if it fails to reach the President 
before the appointment is made. Senate practice lends weight to 
these conclusions. 

The position that the Senate did consent that these appoint- 
ments be immediately made, subject to revocation on reconsidera- 
tion by the Senate, is wholly untenable. That would allow the 
Senate to encroach upon executive functions by removing an 
officer within a limited time after his appointment because of 
dissatisfaction with his official acts. Any rule that provided for 
such a course would be void. The consent required by the Con- 
stitution is a consent absolute and irrevocable when acted on by 
the Executive. With such a condition attached it would be a 
case not of a void condition but of an invalid appointment. Either 
these appointments are valid because made with the unqualified 
consent of the Senate or they are void. There is no middle 
ground. 

Ordinarily the Senate is the judge of its own rules, but where 
it makes a retroactive interpretation applicable to past trans- 
actions which involve action of the executive branch of the Gov- 

“ernment, the question becomes a legal one and open to judicial 
inquiry. I can not escape the conclusion that, fairly construed, 
the rules of the Senate contemplate that where it orders notifica- 
tion of the Senate’s consent to an appointment to be forthwith 
transmitted to the President without waiting for the expiration 
of the period for reconsideration, that action is intended as a 
deliberate expression to the President of the Senate’s unqualified 
consent to the immediate appointment, and that it amounts to a 
decision by the Senate, not under suspension of its rules but in 
accordance with them, to place reconsideration beyond its power 
if the President should act and make the appointment before a 
request of the Senate for a return of the papers reaches him. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that what transpired in this 
case amounted to an expression by the Senate of its consent to 
these appointments and that the appointments were constitu- 
tionally made and became effective and that the return of the 
papers to the Senate would serve no lawful purpose, because no 
action which the Senate could now take would disturb or operate 
to revoke the appointments. 

Respectfully, 
WILIAN D. MITCHELL. 

To the PRESIDENT. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I merely desire 
to say that I do not conceive it necessary to discuss the 
subject of the power of the President of the United States 
to remove from office those who have been placed therein 
through the action of the Executive and the Senate. If 
those are right who have been voting with the majority in 
this matter, the appointee never was finally confirmed by 
the Senate; so that the question of the power to remove is 
entirely outside of the case, if we are correct about it. 

I ask leave to have inserted in the Record at this point 
two articles pertinent to the discussion which has taken 
place this afternoon—one from the Philadelphia Record of 
January 31, 1931, and another article by Mr. Frank Kent 
appearing in the Baltimore Sun of February 3, 1931. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Record of January 31, 1931] 
UTILITY REGULATION UPHELD AGAINST HOOVER POLICY AND APPOINTEES 


“I can not allow a false issue to be placed before the country. 
There is no issue for or against power companies.” 

So President Hoover proclaimed recently, in rebuke to criticism 
of some of his nominations for the Federal Power Commission. 

He has been overruled. His gratuitous statement has been au- 
thoritatively contradicted. The crushing answer has been given 
by a sweeping court decision. 

It affirms that there is a power issue, involving vital public 
rights and potentially billions of dollars of the people's money. 

And it justifies the Senate’s e. efforts to unseat his 
appointees, whom he praised for their “ unique fitness.” 

For the first act of these men upon taking office was to dismiss 
the subordinate officlals who had prepared this very case, now 
decided in favor of the public. 

Here is the substance of the ruling by the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia: 

“Federal regulation of interstate power business means just 
that regulation. i 

“ Capital infiation and stock watering, furnishing a basis for 
extortionate rates, are not privileges of these corporations, secure 
from inquiry or interference by any power. 

“The Government can scrutinize their financial structure; can 
require honest accounting and fair rates in return for granting 
exclusive licenses.” 

These findings in a test suit show that President Hoover didn't 
obliterate the power controversy but accentuated it. 

Unless and until they have been modified by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, they halt the boldest attempt yet made to 
break down utility regulation and create an uncontrolled monop- 
oly in one of the chief necessaries of life. 

Observe how closely the facts concern every business man and 
householder; every consumer: 

The Clarion River Power Co. erected a plant to supply electric- 
ity to a populous region in western Pennsylvania. 

Under the law it had the right to charge for current enough to 
yield 7 per cent on its investment. a Federal license, it 
3 een purporting to show that the project had cost 

But engineers and accountants who investigated for the commis- 
sion reported that the real cost was only $4,645,085. They charged 
that the promoters had poured in 86,387,731 of water,“ which 
would permit them to charge rates exacting from consumers 
$447,000 a year above legitimate return on actual investment. 

On these grounds the commission withheld the license. The 
corporation asked for an injunction. 

It contended that the water power act of 1920 did not apply, 
and was invalid anyway. It denied that the Federal Power Com- 
3 had a right to question the company figures, or any juris- 

on. 

Meanwhile, the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, true 
to its notorious policy, had disclaimed all responsibility. 

In other words, the utility case was that capital inflation, stock 
watering, and rates were matters of private business, beyond the 
power of any public agency to correct or control. As the Record 
said: 


“If that condition should be upheld as lawful, then there is no 
limit to monopolistic extortion except the desires of holding com- 
pany promoters and the capacity of the adding machines with 
which they compute their capital outlays and their issues of stocks 
and bonds.” 

The court has dismissed the injunction plea and fully upheld 
the authority of the commission, under the law, to require honest 
valuations as the basis for fair rates. 

Observe next how closely this crucial test case is related to the 
bitter contest in Washington. 

President Hoover two months ago named a new commission of 
five members. After sharp criticism of some of them, the Senate 
confirmed the appointments. 

On December 23 three of the commissioners, organizing as a 
quorum, summarily discharged Charles A. Russell, the solicitor, and 
Frank V. King, chief accountant. 
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These were the two men who had exposed and resisted the 
alleged falsification of the Clarion statement of capital investment. 

King made the audit showing an apparent inflation of nearly 
150 per cent; Russell, representing the commission, fought the 
corporation's injunction suit. 

Thus the very first act of the Hoover appointees was to oust 
the only two officials on the staff who had stood for real utility 
regulation; the two officials whose procedure is now judicially 
approved as lawful and necessary. 

It is because of this flagrant act of favoritism to monopoly, this 
ostentatious announcement of administration support for prac- 
tices of inflation, that the Senate has taken the unprecedented 
course of withdrawing its approval of the three comminsioners and 
even of seeking legal means to unseat them. 

Under fire, the commission has reinstated King, but still ex- 
cludes Russell, who dared to resist a utility raid to destroy regula- 
tion. 

“Upon these things,” said President Hoover, “the people will 
pass unerring judgment.” 

They will. And they will rae the court decision upholding 
Russell as a decision against the administration policy which 
served monopoly by sacrificing him. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of February 3, 1931] 
THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS—THE “ POWER TRUST” 
By Frank R. Kent 


WASHINGTON, February 2.—Those most interested in the power 
issue concede it will be difficult in 1932, with prohibition dividing 
the parties, to excite the voters over it, or even get before them a 
clear picture of conditions. None the less, they think it the 
more vital of the two and deeply resent the twin statements that 
there is no such as a Power Trust, and that they have no 
definite idea of what to do about it except shout. Moreover, they 
make out a convincing case. 

In the first place, they assert the United Corporation, which is 
the Morgan holding company, and the Electric Bond & Share Co., 
which is in effect still the General Electric Co., between them con- 
trol the public-utility situation in 40 of the 48 States—particu- 
larly as to electric current. This broad and striking statement 
they buttress with figures from the Federal Power Commission 
records, and facts concerning the personnel of the several direc- 
torates as well as the financial history of the concerns. However 
separate on the surface their corporate bodies, the hook-up as to 
actual interests, ideas, and aims, through individual executives, 
directors, and stock ownership, seems incontrovertible. 

They allege in addition that these holding companies are utterly 
unregulated; that they have issued and distributed to the public 
vast amounts of securities; that they charge outrageous fees to 
the utility companies they control, which all goes in the rate; 
that they are acquiring new properties and strengthening their 
grip all the time, not only in the electric industry but in the 
field of general communication. The chief point here is that Mr. 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the General Electric board, is also 
chairman of the Radio Corporation of America, and that there is a 
hook-up also with the National Broadcasting Co., of which Mr. 
Aylesworth, formerly president of the National Electric Light and 
Power Association, is the head. 

This association, it is contended, is more than the ordinary trade 
organization. It is one of the greatest of propaganda machines, 
This was the organization exposed as working to get books of its 
choosing into schools and colleges, subsidizing school-teachers 
and professors, influencing editorial writers, keeping careful com- 
pilation of the columns that appeared in the press favorable and 
unfavorable to the power interests, and who were writing them. 
The anti-Power Trust people think this association's record and 
ideas have a distinctly sinister flavor, and object to it being re- 
garded as the usual lightly hung together industrial association. 
It is, they say, much more than that—and the record proves it. 

There is more to their case—facts and figures that have been 
brought out at hearings and on the Senate floor. But, they ask, 
regardless of whether trust is the right name or not, is there not 
from these facts clearly shown such extraordinary national con- 
trol of a public necessity by a small group as to constitute a grave 
public problem? To the argument that the tendency is to lower 
rates instead of raise them, they answer, “ Yes, but the rates have 
not been lowered in an like the proportion justified by the 
reduced cost of production.” And to the argument that the wide- 
spread distribution of public-utility securities among the people 
insures a propower sentiment impossible to combat, they reply 
that this sentiment would disappear if these people realized the 
nature of some of these securities. 

To the charge that they have no definite program, the anti- 
power people retort: “ That's not so—we want two t, 
Government operation of Muscle Shoals. This will enable the 
Government to produce and distribute electric current over a 
radius of 200 miles. It can be sold so much cheaper than any 
private company is selling it that they would be compelled to 
reduce rates. It would be, they urge, a concrete object lesson and 
yardstick. It would open the way to an effective fight against a 
national domination by a few individuals far greater than that 
ever exercised by the railroads or any trust of a former day, and 
which is not right in a republic. Second, we want more effective 
Federal regulation of holding companies, so that the public can 
be protected against the unrestrained dumping of watered stock 
and bonds, and the exploiting of the controlled companies in 
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order to pay dividends and interest, which means keeping up the 
rates.“ That's the case and that's the program. Prohibition will 
prevent power from being the paramount issue in 1932, but it 
seems a mistake to think it will not be second in importance. 


RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take 
a recess in executive session until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 38 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, February 5, 1931, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 4 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 


SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Alexander K. Sloan. 
Robert Y. Brown. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


CLASS 1 
Charles M. Hathaway, jr. Samuel T. Lee. 
Arthur Bliss Lane. J. Theodore Marriner, 
CLASS 2 
Thomas M. Wilson. 
CLASS 3 
Erle R. Dickover. 
CLASS 4 


Charles E. Allen. Robert D. Murphy. 
George L. Brandt. Harold B. Quarton. 
John Dewey Hickerson. . John Randolph. 
CLASS 5 

Howard K. Travers. 
CLASS 6 

Sydney B. Redecker. 

Laurence E. Salisbury. 

Edwin F. Stanton. 
CLASS 7 

Austin R. Preston. 

Edwin Schoenrich 

Winfield H. Scott. 

George E. Seltzer. 

Sheridan Talbott. 


CLASS 8 
Fayette J. Flexer. 


Knowlton V. Hicks. 
Joseph P. Ragland. 


Howard Bucknell, jr. 


Gilson G. Blake, jr. 
Curtis T. Everett. 
Robert F. Fernald. 


Howard A. Bowman. 
John H. Bruins. 
Joseph F. Burt. 
Willlam W. Corcoran. 
C. Paul Fletcher. 


Franklin B. Atwood. 
J. Holbrook Chapman. 
Cabot Coville. 
Walton C. Ferris. 
CONSULS 
Fayette J. Flexer. 
Knowlton V. Hicks, 
Joseph P. Ragland. 


Franklin B. Atwood. 
J. Holbrook Chapman. 
Cabot Coville. 

Walton C. Ferris. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Thomas M. Kennerly to be United States district judge, 
southern district of Texas. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


George E. Q. Johnson to be United States attorney, north- 
ern district of Illinois. 

Thomas J. Sparks to be United States attorney, western 
district of Kentucky. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Eugene H. Mullan to be medical director. 

Carl Voegtlin to be pharmacologist director, in the grade 
of medical director. 

Dr. Mason V. Hargett to be assistant surgeon. 


ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEONS, GRADE OF ASSISTANT SURGEON 
Fritz R. Jackson. Julien G. Manser. 

David Cooper. Joseph H. Gazin, 

Gordon G. Braendle. : 
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MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Marcel Garsaud to be a member for the term expiring 
June 22, 1932. 

Claude L. Draper to be a member for the term expiring 
June 22, 1931. - 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 

Joseph C. Swann to be a collector of customs, collection 
district No. 19, Mobile, Ala. 

George M. Foland to be a collector of customs, district 
No. 40, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank M. Hume to be a collector of customs, district No. 1, 
Portland, Me. 

Edward E. Smith to be a collector of customs; district 
No. 35, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Warren Kearny to be a collector of customs, district 
No. 20, New Orleans, La. 

SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS 

Arthur C. Lavergne to be a surveyor of customs, district 

No. 20, New Orleans, La. 
COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 

Charles C. Cantrell to be a comptroller of customs, district 
No. 20, New Orleans, La. 

APPOINTMENTS IN OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 

GENERAL OFFICERS 

John Sylvester Thompson to be a brigadier general, reserve. 

Benedict Crowell to be brigadier general, Ordnance De- 
partment reserve. 
REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 

Richard Coke Marshall, jr., to be brigadier general, reserve. 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 

Earl W. Spencer to be commander. 

Herman E. Halland to be lieutenant commander. 

John G. Farrell to be lieutenant commander. 

Arthur A. Ageton to be lieutenant. 

Allen V. Bres to be lieutenant. 

James W. Lucas, jr., to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Emile R. Winterhaler to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

William D. F. Stagner to be assistant dental surgeon, 

To be civil engineer 

Robert E. Bassler. 
Frederick R. Hewes. 
John A. Scoville. 
Paul J. Halloran. 
Paul A. E. Flux. 
John G. Gromfine. 
John J. Chew. 
Algert D. Alexis. 
Rufus C. Harding. 
Charles T. Dickeman. 
Edwin D. Miller. 


MARINE CORPS 


Charles F. Williams to be colonel. 

Bennet Puryear, jr., to be assistant quartermaster, 
William C. Wise, jr., to be lieutenant colonel. 
Samuel A. Woods, jr., to be major. 

George C. Hamner to be major. 

Nicholas E. Clauson to be captain. 

George R. Rowan to be captain. 

Richard H. Schubert to be captain. 

John N. Hart to be first lieutenant. 

Lionel C. Goudeau to be first lieutenant. 
Alfred R. Pefley to be first lieutenant. 
Sidney R. Williamson to be first lieutenant. 
John H. Stillman to be first lieutenant. 
Hawley C. Waterman to be first lieutenant. 
Wright C. Taylor to be second lieutenant. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Velma A. Wheeler, Adamsville. 
Ed P. Johnson, Samson. 
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Floyd C. Bedell. 
Henry E. Wilson. 
William O. Hiltabidle, Jr. 
William D. Chandler. 
Cushing Phillips. 
George R. Brooks. 
Alexander Martin, jr. 
Simson C. Stengel. 
James D. Wilson. 
John C. Gebhard. 
Henry R. Lacey. 


- ARIZONA 
John M. Turner, Peoria. 
Ruth L. Streett, Warren. 

ARKANSAS 
Henry L. Thompson, Huntsville. 
Hubert C. Robbins, Piggott. 

CALIFORNIA 
Alfred A. True, Barstow. 
Charles A. French, Brentwood. 
Martha E. Holway, Byron. 
James R. Willoughby, Corcoran. 
Edwin F. Heisser, Glendale. 
George W. Fraser, Pinole. 
Ella B. Ackerman, Rodeo. 


COLORADO 


Esther J. Kennedy, Climax. 
James W. Conant, Monte Vista. 


CONNECTICUT 
Alfred C. Ward, Middletown. 


Weeden F. Sheldon, Moosup. 
Myrtie L. Sanford, South Wethersfield. 


DELAWARE 
Elijah W. Short, Cannon. 
HAWAII 


Charles F. Chillingworth, Honolulu. 
IDAHO 


Osmond Buchanan, Blackfoot. 
John L. Rooke, Cottonwood. 
Clyde Hanson, Malad City. 


ILLINOIS 


Marion F. Watt, Atlanta. 

Sheldon J. Porterfield, Chatsworth. 
Bahne E. Cornilsen, Chicago Heights. 
Arthur G. Arnin, Columbia. 

Andrew W. Kurrus, East St. Louis. 
Fred J. Bohnenkemper, Germantown. 
Evan Harris, Gillespie. 

Seymour Van Deusen, Greenville. 
Ray W. Birch, Neoga. 

Harold J. Henderson, Raymond. 
Edward S. Bundy, Thompsonville. 
David S. Birkett, Washington. 


INDIANA 
Fred H. Ahlgrim, Michigan City. 


Louis Pfefferle, jr., National Military Home. 


Earl R. Hoyt, Pekin. 
Frederick W. Alpen, Valparaiso. 
John C. Hodge, Zionsville. 


IOWA 


Dennis L. McDonnell, Bernard. 
Lorenzo D. Howorth, Dunlap. 

Lewis H. Mayne, Emmetsburg. 
Hervey W. Dahlstrom, Farmersburg. 
Albert E. Frentress, Greeley. 
Susana F. O Bryan, Lovilia. 

Charles F. Chambers, West Union. 


KANSAS 
Clark L. Porter, Blue Mound. 
Charles H. Kurtz, Mulberry. 
KENTUCKY 
Samuel R. Eckler, Dry Ridge. 
Jesse T. Bryant, Hardyville. 


James R. Rash, Henderson. 
Attilla C. Devore, Sanders. 


MAINE 


James Mahaney, Cherryfield. 
Philip F. Stone, Norway. 
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MARYLAND 
William L. Whittington, Crisfleld. 
Harry R. Kinnaman, Myersville. 
Elias N. McAllister, Vienna. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Berton Williams, Ayer. 
Harry T. Downes, Hanover. 
Frederick H. Buckley, Natick. 
Ethel V. Cook, Wenham. 

MICHIGAN 
Grace Tillie, Honor. 
Chauncey A. Harris, Pontiac. 
Gertrude S. Scott, Sterling. 
Homer L, Allard, Sturgis. 

MINNESOTA 


Jason Weatherhead, Ada. 
Genevra E. Ristvedt, Hanley Falls, 

MISSISSIPPI 
Henry C. Glover, Bay St. Louis, 
Louis B. Phillips, Eupora. 
Martha B. Lowe, Glendora. 
George T. Mitchell, Guntown. 
Allan McCants, Meridian. 
Mary E. Cain, Vaiden. 
Thomas C. Kite, Weir. 

MISSOURI 
Harry E. Carel, Blue Springs. 
Robert W. Raines, Glasgow. 
John A. Griesel, Golden City. 
Virgil P. Reid, Grandview. 
John L. Oheim, Kimmswick. 
Floyd O. King, Leasburg. 
Fred Fair, Marshall. 
Fred Mitchell, Purdy. 
Arthur T. King, Warrensburg. 
Harris L. Fox, Willard. 

MONTANA 
John M. Bever, Bridger. 
Arthur C. Baker, Hamilton. 

NEBRASKA 
Edward Ericksen, Boelus. 
Vernon D. Hill (Mrs.), Diller. 
Albert H. Bahe, Ohiowa. 
Charles R. Wareham, Kearney. 
Otto Dau, Yutan. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Alice R. Thompson, Antrim. 
Charles H. Bean, Franklin. 
Harlie A. Cole, Groveton. 
Amos J. Dinsmoor, Laconia. 
Edgar C. Emery, West Swanzey. 
NEW JERSEY 

Charles R. Siessel, Avenel. 
Frances R. Pavese, Emerson. 
August Graf, Hoboken. 
Louis Quinby, Longport. 
Charles W. Bodine, Morristown. 
Edward J. Tidaback, Short Hills. 
Wilbur Fuller, Sussex. 


NEW YORK 


Christopher Martin, Altamont. 
Harrison D. Todd, Arkville. 
Hilbert W. Becker, Brightwaters. 
Michael Gleason, Carthage. 
Sarah M. Todd, Castle Point. 
Harry F. House, Chester. 

Max J. Lahr, Fillmore. 
Benjamin F. King, Madrid. 
Samuel W. Berry, Maybrook. 
Charles G. Mackey, jr., Milton. 
Harry T. Nowlan, Newark Valley. 
Stuart W. Smyth, Owego. 
Bessie R. Griffin, Quogue. 


Elma L. Evans, Rose Hill. 
Chauncey H. Brown, South Dayton, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


James H. Carlton, Burgaw. 
Ruley G. Wallace, Carthage. 
Vernal Freeman, Chimney Rock. 
Joseph K. Mason, Durham. 
Lewis E. Norman, Elk Park. 
Roger P. Washam, Gastonia. 
John H. Freshwater, Haw River. 
Lurlene T. Turner, Milton. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Carl Indergard, Belfield. 
Ivah M. Shuley, Edinburg. 
Orrin McGrath, Glen Ullin. 
May K. Retzlaff, Kenmare. 
J. Dexter Peirce, Larimore. 
James H. Cramer, Marmarth. 
Orlando J. Lebacken, Reynolds. 
Ida R. Green, Sanish. 


Cora M. Burns, Beloit. 

Edward C. Anderson, Blanchester. 
Alexander M. Renick, Chillicothe. 
Herbert E. Whitney, Danville. 
William M. Carlisle, Gambier. 
Oscar C. Wheland, Gnadenhutten. 
William M. Schmittker, Kelleys Island. 
Henry H. Harvey, Kenton. 

Mary E. Ross, Lebanon. 

Lee B. Milligan, Lowellville. 

Edgar R. Holmes, Millersport. 
Clara J. Mitchell, Mount Pleasant. 
Eugene G. Dick, Oberlin. 

Walter W. Wiant, St. Paris. 
Robert L. Nelson, Senecaville. 
Della Boone, Spencer. 

Charles F. Decker, Vermilion. 
William F. Haines, Wilmington. 
Wilbur C. Ledman, Zanesville. 


OKLAHOMA 
William W. Wagner, Orlando. 
Thomas W. Kelly, Stillwater. 

OREGON 
Oscar Daley, Vale. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Knute T. Kallander, Burke. 
George E. Conrick, Chamberlain. 
Edgar A. Hornby, Flandreau. 
Solomon Hoy, Fort Pierre. 
Mathias D. Eide, Howard. 
Edward N. Gallagher, Keystone. 
Benny P. Humphreys, Reliance. 
Harry C. Sherin, South Shore. 
Jacob L. Bergstreser, Willow Lake. 
TENNESSEE 


John D. Haggard, Jackson. 
Harold T. Hester, Portland. 


TEXAS 


James L. Hunter, Austin. 
Charles A. Ziegenhals, Bastrop. 
James S. Mewhinney, Buckholts. 
Minnie L. Gibbs, Burnet. 

Robert H. McClanahan, Coldspring. 
Pierce Mayer, Corsicana. 

Gus H. Spiser, Eden. 

Stanley F. Labus, Falls City. 
James F. Atkinson, Florence. 
Jesse D. Starks, Floydada. 
Curtis D. Crossman, Garland. 
Mabel Bird, Gary. 

John R. Ramsey, Graham. 

John H. Wilson, Jacksboro. 
Rufus H. Windham, Kirbyville. 
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George B. Reed. Lohn. 
Nathaniel B. Spearman, Mount Pleasant. 
Fannie M. Black, Perryton. 
Willie J. Allison, Pickton. 
Ethel Milligan, Pittsburg. 
Simpson I. Dunn, Port Arthur. 
James E. Risley, Rockwall. 
Edward N. Mulkey, Sherman. 
Hugh G. Roether, Shiner. 
Gladys M. Anderson, Snyder. 
Albert E. Newman, Texas City. 
Surry S. Boles, Thorndale. 
Dyde Manning, Wills Point. 
James R. Burras, Windom. 
UTAH 


Herschel E. Calderwood, Coalville. 
Leon P. Ralphs, Ferron. 
Lydia R. Shaw, Huntington. 
Aroet L. Harris, Richmond. 
Alfred L, Hanks, Tooele. 
VERMONT 
William H. Lang, Beecher Falls. 
Flora S. Williams, Charlotte. 
Perley U. Mudgett, Johnson. 
Lester E. Boyce, Ludlow. 
Charles A. Bourn, Manchester Depot. 
Alvi T. Davis, Marshfield. 
William J. Wright, Montgomery Center. 
Herbert L. Bailey, Putney. 
Vernie S. Thayer, Readsboro. 
William T. Mead, Underhill. 
VIRGINIA 
Louis H. Stoneman, Columbia. 
William H. Ruebush, Dayton. 
William G. Faris, Glade Spring. 
William H. Moatz, Round Hill. 
Eugene C. Geary, Woodstock. 
WASHINGTON 
Stanley J. Slade, Bridgeport. 
Walter L. Cadman, Dayton. 
Walter M. Hagenstein, Medina. 
Raymond M. Badger, Winthrop. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Rita K. Petty, Belleville. 
Patrick A. Brown, Camden on Gauley. 
Ernest E. Miller, Cowen. 
Nell Bennett, Pickens. 
WISCONSIN 
Elsie O. Barnes, Friendship. 
Albert F. Hahn, Humbird. 
Carrie K. Lehner, Juneau. 
Clarence J. Fieweger, Kimberly. 
Winford Suits, Medford. 
Alice M. Clinton, Sullivan. 


REJECTION 


Executive nomination rejected by the Senate February 4 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


George Otis Smith to be member for the term expiring 
June 22, 1935. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Touch that strange power within us, O God, that shall 
steel our faith in Thee by a settled and a steadfast will. 
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Make us great in mind, strong in principle, pure in spirit, 
and, above all, enlarge our capacity for joy, for service, and 
for consideration of all men. Bless us with the virtues of 
resistance and with restraint, for these give form and force 
to character. Dignify this day with duty wisely performed, 
for herein lies true nobility of soul. In the name of Jesus, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 5724. An act authorizing the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission to print and distribute additional sets of 
the writings of George Washington. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 15592) entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 2643) entitled 
“An act to amend the joint resolution establishing the 
George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission, approved 
May 23, 1928,” requests a conference with the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Fess, Mr. HOWELL, and Mr. MCKELLAR to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the amendments of the House to bills of the following 
titles: 

S. 4665. An act extending the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Sistersville, Tyler County, W. Va.; and 

S. 5776. An act to provide for the advance planning and 
regulated construction of public works, for the stabiliza- 
tion of industry, and for aiding in the prevention of unem- 
ployment during periods of business depression. 
DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND THE 

DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 16110) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
and for other purposes, with Senate amendments, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE]? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, who is the 
ranking Democratic member on this committee? 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Otiver of Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. Is this satisfactory to him? 

Mr. SHREVE. I am sure it would be. I have not spoken 
with the gentleman about it. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Alabama does not 
happen to be on the floor at this moment. Mr. Speaker, 
how long before the House will go into Committee of the 
Whole? 

The SPEAKER. This being Calendar Wednesday, the 
Chair can not state. 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman from Alabama ([Mr. 
OLIVER] had a great deal to do with preparing the bill. I 
can not imagine the gentleman would have any objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE]? [After a 


Make us invincible in the presence of every temptation, and | pause.] The Chair hears none, and appoints the following 


may we count no struggle too great and no sacrifice too 
costly to fulfill Thy law and our obligation to the Republic. 


conferees: Messrs. SHREVE, TINKHAM, ACKERMAN, BACON, 
OLIVER of Alabama, and GRIFFIN. 
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COL. FRANK E. EVANS, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit a supplementary report to accompany the bill (H. R. 
4906) for the relief of Col. Frank E. Evans, United States 
Marine Corps, the original report being by me, and from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CoyLE] asks unanimous consent to submit a supplementary 
report on the bill H. R. 4906. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
object of making a supplementary report? 

Mr. COYLE. The original report is not entirely adequate 
and does not entirely cover the facts. As I submitted the 
original report, I am asking permission to supplement that 
with further print. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to 
object, what bill does the gentleman have in mind? 

Mr. COYLE. The bill is for the relief of Col. Frank E. 
Evans, of the Marine Corps. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


OUTDOOR SIGNS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HALL of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to file a supplemental report on the bill (S. 4022) to 
regulate the erection, hanging, placing, painting, display, 
and maintenance of outdoor signs and other forms of ex- 
terior advertising within the District of Columbia. The 
reason for this supplemental report is that the clerk failed 
to observe the Ramseyer rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALL! 
asks unanimous consent to file a supplemental report on the 
bill S. 4022 to comply with the Ramseyer rule. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD, chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, submitted the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
15592) making appropriations to supply urgent defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for prior fiscal years, to provide urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes, for printing under the rule. 


REVISION AND CODIFICATION OF LAWS RESPECTING INDIANS 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the committees. 

Mr. LEAVITT (when the Committee on Indian Affairs was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 15498) au- 
thorizing the President, through the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to study, report, and recommend on a revision and 
codification of the statutes affecting the American Indians, 
and ask unanimous consent that it may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
LeavitT] asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole House. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $250,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available, to cover 
any expenses which may be incurred by the President, through the 
Secretary of the Interior, in making a study and report on the 
policy of the Federal Government in relation to the American 
Indians as found in the applicable statutes of the United States, 
their treaty, property, and citizenship rights, their health, educa- 
tion, and social welfare, the relations of the States to the so- 
called Indian problem, and any other phase of the national policy 
affecting the aim and end of Federal guardianship over the affairs 
of the Indian as embodied in existing laws and treaties, and to 


make recommendations on all such matters. Such expenditures 
may include compensation and expenses of ms named for the 


perso: 

purposes, at least one of whom shall be an Indian citizen of the 
United States; the employment of experts, stenographic, and other 
services by contract if deemed necessary, transportation, travel, 
and subsistence, or per diem in lieu of subsistence, gg 2 of office in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, purchase of necessary 
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books and documents, printing and binding, official cards; ee 
such other expenses as the President and the Secretary of the 
Interior may deem necessary, without regard to the provisions of 
any other act. 


With the following committee amendments: 
Ppt ie 1 line 5, strike out “ $250,000” and insert in lieu thereof 


Line 8, after the word “Interior” insert “in codifying and 
revising existing laws relating to the American Indians and.“ 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition. 
Originally the bill provided for the authorization of an ap- 
propriation of $250,000. The report states that as a prelim- 
inary authorization $100,000 will be adequate. In making 
that recommendation the department did not intend to 
convey the idea that the work would not cost $250,000. 
Now, I wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee 
what length of time will be required for the completion of 
this rather voluminous work? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is my information from the Indian 


Office that completion can be expected in two years, with. 


great progress in one year. The total period will possibly 
be two years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has there heretofore been any com- 
pilation of the Indian laws? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Not such as is contemplated here. The 
laws having to do with the Five Civilized Tribes were com- 
piled at one time and made 587 pages for that one group 
of Indians, but there has never been any general codifica- 
tion or revision of the laws having to do with the Indians 
such as is contemplated here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wherein will this codification differ 
from the codification made by the Committee on the Re- 
vision of Laws of the so-called United States Code? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, it will proceed from a some- 
what different standpoint. The idea is not only to sys- 
tematize and codify the laws as they now exist with regard 
to the Indians but, from a study of the existing law, to 
make suggestions as to amendments or new laws that should 
be passed and to approach the entire problem of Indian 
administration. In the judgment of the committee and in 
the judgment of the department, this is the most funda- 
mental and necessary piece of legislation having to do with 
the Indians that has been presented to this Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman just referred to the 
fact that the codifiers would make recommendations as to 
necessary revisions. That is considerable authority to be 
vested in some administrative clerk who is engaged in 
codifying the laws. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, it is not expected this will be 
done by administrative clerks. The idea is that they will be 
experts on various phases, and that it will be handled by 
men who stand clear out of the category of being minor 
clerks in a department. It is not exactly a commission, 
because it works within the department to a great extent; 
but it is a group of experts who will turn their attention for 
this period of time to the question of the present law, 
codifying it, systematizing it, and considering the entire 
question of Indian administration, based on the facts that 
are developed from that study. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As Indian affairs are intimately asso- 
ciated with public-land legislation, and we have never had 
before, as I recall, a codification of the laws by an outside 
agency, I was wondering whether—in view of the fact that 
we are launching into this field and ultimately will spend a 
quarter of a million dollars—it might not be advisable to 
codify not only the Indian laws, but the laws relating to the 
public lands. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, we have a group that was cre- 
ated by this Congress to study the entire question of the 
public lands. This group has put in a considerable amount 
of time and is preparing a report which may be expected 
very soon. That report will cover that particular question, 
but there will not be, of course, a codification of the laws. 
That would be a valuable codification, but it should not be 
done by the same group that turns its particular attention 
to the problem of Indian laws and Indian administration. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if I may make this obser- 
vation, this codification is all right in its way, but I think 
what the Government needs is not only the codification of 
the laws pertaining to one branch of the Government, but 
there should be expert codifiers who will codify all the laws. 
As I understand the gentleman, these persons will be ex- 
perts in codification and there is a strong need of having a 
codification. The only codification in the last quarter of a 
century, maybe since the establishment of the Government, 
was the revision of the judicial code. That was undertaken 
by the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. It was con- 
sidered in the House under the leadership of Mr. Reuben 
Moon, a Representative from Philadelphia, and he was ably 
supported by Mr. Swagar Sherley, a Representative from 
Louisville, both of them being eminent attorneys. It is re- 
grettable that such work has not been continued as to other 
branches. If we are to create these experts, I think we 
should make some provision for the completion of the work. 
I think, as they are launching into this work, some pro- 
vision should be made for extending the work as to all the 
statutes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I would have no objection to their doing 
that after. they have completed this work, but there should 
be no combination of a general codification with the Indian 
problem, 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman realizes it is interre- 
lated; there will be many places where the work will overlap, 
and their work would naturally prepare them for a codifica- 
tion of other branches of the law, particularly laws relating 
to the public lands. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The body of the Indian law is somewhat 
separate, and I think quite distinct, from the body of the 
general law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But experts who are qualified to pre- 
pare a codification of the Indian laws would certainly be 
qualified to prepare a codification of the other laws. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I have no doubt that they would be, but I 
do not think it should be included in this bill. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The gentleman understands that 
there has been a codification of our laws within the last four 
years? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I referred to that codification and sug- 
gested to the gentleman that that codification should be 
continued. I make that suggestion because the codification 
which has been undertaken is not as complete as it should 
be. There are many dead-letter laws in that codification. 
The Committee on the Revision of the Laws has brought in 
one bill that has been enacted into law, and that bill pro- 
vided for the striking out of certain laws that are no longer 
of any moment. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The committee has another bill in course 
of preparation at this time, but that has to do with a codi- 
fication of the general laws, while this has to do with a par- 
ticular body of the law, and it goes beyond a codification of 
the general laws. This requires a group of experts who 
will make a special study of the entire Indian problem. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

HEARINGS ON ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Ways and 
Means, now holding hearings on the adjusted compensation 
bills, will be glad to hear Members of the House who desire 
to appear a part of the time this afternoon and to-morrow. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the chairman hope to conclude 
these hearings to-morrow, and will that be the limit within 
which Members may appear? 
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Mr. HAWLEY. No. If all the Members have concluded 
to-morrow that will conclude the hearings; otherwise it will 
be in the hands of the commttiee to continue them. 


RESTRICTED INDIANS IN THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
15263) to relieve restricted Indians in the Five Civilized 
Tribes whose nontaxable lands are required for State, 
county, or municipal improvements, which bill is on the 
House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana calls up 
a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever any nontaxable land of a 
restricted Indian of the Five Civilized Tribes is sold for State, 
county, or municipal public-improvement purposes the money 
recelved for said land may be reinvested in other lands selected 
by said Indian, and such land so selected and purchased shall 
be nontaxable in the same quantity and upon same terms and 
conditions as the nontaxable lands of the said Indian sold for 
State, county, or municipal improvements. 

With the following committee amendment: 

That whenever any nontaxable land of a restricted Indian of 
the Five Civilized Tribes is sold to the State of Oklahoma, or to 
any county or municipality therein, for public-improvement pur- 
poses, or is acquired, under existing law, by said State, county, or 
municipality by condemnation or other proceedings for such pub- 
lic purposes, the money received for said land may, in the dis- 
cretion and with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, be 
reinvested in other lands selected by said Indian and such land so 
selected and purchased shall be restricted as to alienation, lease, 
or incumbrance, and nontaxable in the same quantity and upon 
the same terms and conditions as the nontaxable lands of said 
Indian sold to or acquired by the State, county, or municipality 
for public-improvement purposes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This bill is very limited in its effect, as I 
understand it. It only provides really for a transfer of 
privilege from one piece of land to another, and when land 
owned by the Indians of these tribes in Oklahoma is needed 
for a public purpose and is taken over and devoted to a 
public purpose, the Indian may acquire other land which 
would have all the privileges with reference to restriction of 
alienation and with reference to taxation that his present 
holdings have. Is there not pending before the gentleman’s 
committee a bill of considerable importance with reference 
to an extension of restriction upon the Five Civilized Tribes? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, What is the status of that legislation? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I am not sure I know which bill the gen- 
tleman has in mind. Can the gentleman give me the num- 
ber of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not the number at hand. There 
are two ways in which I have the impression this may be 
done, and, although I have not looked at the bill for some 
time, one of them, as I understand, has to do with the ex- 
tension of the restriction period and the other one, I had the 
impression or the hope, had to do with heirship property, 
which under present conditions descends, without any re- 
striction whatever, and often is immediately lost to the 
Indians. 

Mr. LEAVITT. We had such a bill before us that was 
intended to reach that problem to quite an extent. The 
Oklahoma delegation has unanimously requested that fur- 
ther hearings be held on that bill in order that the situation 
may be more fully developed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is there any possibility that the Okla- 
homa delegation may be in a position to support such a 
program? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Speaking as one member of the Oklahoma 
delegation, I have, along with representatives of the Indian 
tribes, given considerable consideration to this proposed 
bill. I do not say the Oklahoma delegation, but I have 
drafted some amendments to the bill that have been ap- 
proved certainly by a number of the representatives of the 
Indian tribes in Oklahoma, and I had hoped to have an 
opportunity to appear before the committee and to offer 
the draft which I have prepared as a substitute for the bill. 
I had understood that the committee had a very short 
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hearing upon the bill yesterday, or rather the bill was called 
up and briefly discussed and perhaps no hearings held. Per- 
haps I am in error as to this statement. 

Mr. LEAVITT. May I reply to the gentleman at this 
point by saying that the committee had before it at yester- 
day’s meeting a request signed by the entire delegation from 
Oklahoma, reading as follows: 

We, the undersigned members of the Oklahoma delegation, 
desire to call your attention to the fact that H. R. 15603 makes 
radical changes in the law dealing with Indian estates as it has 
existed for 22 years. In our opinion, full and complete hearings 
should be held on this bill to bring to light all phases involved 
in the contemplated legislation. We therefore request and urge 
that you ask that this bill be recommitted so that further hear- 
ings may be had thereon. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; I signed that letter, and it ex- 
presses the unanimous sentiment of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion. The members of the Oklahoma delegation are not 
opposed to legislation which will adequately protect the re- 
stricted Indian heirs of Oklahoma. However, we are not 
in a position to say that we are ready to go as far as the 
bill that has been considered by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. CRAMTON. How far is the Oklahoma delegation 
willing to go, may I ask? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Of course, that involves many matters. 
I have a proposed amendment in my pocket, and if the 
gentleman from Michigan will take the time to read it, it isa 
proposed substitute which we will offer to the bill. I do 
not say it represents the views of all the members of the 
delegation, because I have not as yet had an opportunity 
to confer with them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have so much confidence in my friend 
from Oklahoma and know so well his interest in the wel- 
fare of the Indians as well as his interest in the wel- 
fare of his State that I would give great weight to any 
proposition which he would advance. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would be willing, in an extension of his remarks, 
to insert that amendment so that we may study it some- 
what? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be pleased to do that at this point, 
and I may say to the gentleman from Montana that I have 
changed the amendment somewhat at the end in section 3, 
so I shall insert the amended draft that I have with me. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is that in addition to the draft which the 
gentleman presented to me? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will insert the one I have, because it 
has just a slight amendment to the last section. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I recognize what a difficult 
situation this creates in the State of Oklahoma, and at the 
same time I believe there is nothing of more importance to 
the Five Civilized Tribes than to have some legislation along 
this line that would protect heirship property when it comes 
into the hands of Indians whose other property is restricted 
as to alienation, and so forth. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I believe I could sit around a table with 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] and the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavitt] and convince them 
that this is as far as either of them would feel justified in 
going with respect to enacting legislation upon this subject. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I know that my friend would not take 
part in any movement just to sidetrack a bill. I know the 
gentleman is honest in his attitude, and my hope is that the 
Oklahoma delegation will get back of something that is 
effective and help to get it through at this session of the 
Congress. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Of course, I had that in mind when I 
took the pains to prepare this amendment. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield before he makes 
his request? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman make his request to 
include the bill as it was introduced, the report of the com- 
mittee which contains the memorandum from the Secretary 
and commissioner, together with his proposed amendment, 
so that the House will have full information? 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I modify my re- 
quest to conform to the suggestion of the chairman of the 
committee. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record by inserting H. R. 15603, together with the 
report of the committee, and following it with the substi- 
tute which I have prepared. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma asks unanimous consent to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp by inserting the bill H. R. 15603, to- 
gether with the report of the committee and the substitute 
which he has prepared. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter is as follows: 


A bill to extend the restrictive period against alienation, lease, 

or other encumbrance of any interest of restricted 

heirs of members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act 
restricted members of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians of Okla- 
homa may dispose of their restricted property to their children 
or otherwise by deed or by will subject only to approval by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and any and all interests in lands or 
other restricted property acquired by persons of one-half or more 
Indian blood from restricted members of the Five Civilized Tribes 
shall be and remain restricted: Provided, That the Secretary of 
the Interior may remove the restrictions from such lands in whole 
or in part under such rules and regulations as to the terms of 
sale and disposal of the proceeds as said Secretary may prescribe: 
Provided further, That any nontaxable lands owned by restricted 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes acquired by heirs or devisees 
of one-half or more Indian blood, born since March 4, 1906, in- 
cluding lands conveyed with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior to such heirs or devisees, shall remain inalienable and 
nontaxable until. the restrictions therefrom are removed by the 
Secretary of the Interior as provided by law: Provided further, 
That no such restricted grantee, heir, or devisee shall hold in 
excess of 160 acres of nontaxable land. 

Src. 2. That hereafter restricted lands belonging to members of 
the Five Civilized Tribes of one-half or more Indian blood may be 
mortgaged or partitioned with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and not otherwise, under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. That the funds and other securities under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Interior belonging to restricted 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians, including heirs 
of one-half or more Indian blood, born since March 4, 1906, shall 
on and after April 26, 1931, remain subject to the jurisdiction of 
said Secretary, to be expended for the use and benefit of the in- 
dividual Indians to whom such funds and securities belong, under 
such rules and regulations as the said Secretary may prescribe. 


[Report No. 2188, House of Representatives, Seventy-first Congress, 
third session] 


INTEREST OF RESTRICTED HEIRS OF MEMBERS OF THE FIVE CIVILIZED 
TRIBES 


Mr. Leavitt, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted 
the following report (to accompany H. R. 15603): 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 15603) to extend the restrictive period against alienation, 
lease, mortgage, or other encumbrance of any interest of re- 
stricted heirs of members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for 
other purposes, having considered the same, report thereon with 
a recommendation that it do pass without amendment. 

Under present law uncertainty exists as to whether the act of 
May 10, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 495), extending the restrictions on lands 
will include the accumulated funds, restricted until April 26, 
1931, of living allottees, as well as whether it will include such 
funds inherited by children born since March 4, 1906. Large sums 
of restricted moneys accrued from oil and gas leases have passed 
to such children by inheritance, and additional royalties are 
accruing and becoming payable to them. 

By the provisions of section 1 of the act of May 10, 1928 (45 
Stat. L. 495), the existing restrictions on the lands of Indians 
of the Five Civilized Tribes of one-half or more Indian blood are 
extended for an additional period of 25 years, commencing April 
26, 1931, except the special restriction against the alienation of 
homestead allotments imposed by section 9 of the act of May 
27, 1908 (35 Stat. 312), for the benefit of children born since 
March 4, 1906. 

The enactment of this measure would remove beyond the range 
of legal controversy the question of whether the act of May 10, 
1928, extends the restrictions on moneys as well as lands in- 
herited by heirs of Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes, a large 
number of whom are full bloods with but limited education and 
business experience. 

This bill was introduced as a substitute for H. R. 11328 at the 
request of the Secretary of the Interior, and his letter of trans- 
mittal, together with the favorable memorandum from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, read as follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 9, 1930. 
Hon. Scorr LEAVITT, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 


Washington, D. C. 
My Deak Mr. CuHamman: In compliance with your request of 
June 6, for a report on H. R. 11328, which would extend the 


d 

restrictive period against alienation, lease, mortgage, or other 
encumbrance of any interest of restricted heirs of members of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, which request was received too late to enable 
us to submit the report before adjournment of the last session of 
Congress, there is transmitted herewith a memorandum on the 
subject that has been prepared by Commissioner of the 
Indian Service, to which memorandum careful attention is invited. 
The draft submitted by Commissioner Rhoads as a substitute for 
H. R. 11328 also is inclosed herewith. 

I can not overemphasize the importance of the legislation sug- 
gested by Commissioner Rhoads. The situation in the Five 
Civilized Tribes under the act of May 27, 1908, is thoroughly 
deplorable and it is time that remedial legislation was enacted. 
Little can be done to improve the situation of the Indians there 
until the changes proposed in Commissioner Rhoads's draft are 
adopted. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBUR. 


Washington, November 11, 1930. 
Memorandum for the Secretary. 

In the attached letter from the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives, a report is re- 
quested on H. R. 11328, being a bill to extend the restrictions 
against allenation, lease, mortgage, or other encumbrance of any 
interest of restricted heirs of members of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
and for other purposes. 

By the provisions of section 1 of the act of May 10, 1928 (45 
Stat. L. 495), the existing restrictions on the lands of Indians of 
the Five Civilized Tribes of one-half or more Indian blood are 
extended for an additional period of 25 years, commencing April 
26, 1931, except the special restriction against the alienation of 
homestead allotments imposed by section 9 of the act of May 27, 
100 (35 Stat. 312), for the benefit of children born since March 
4, 1906. 

Since the passage of the act of May 10, 1928, some more or less 
perplexing questions have been raised the status of the 
lands and funds of Indians after April 26, 1931, when the act 
extending the period of restrictions takes effect. Uncertainty ex- 
ists under present law as to whether the said act extending the 
restrictions on lands will include the accumulated funds, re- 
stricted until April 26, 1931, of living allottees as well as whether 
it will include such funds inherited by children born since March 
4, 1906; and sincere interest has been manifested by the Indians, 
particularly with reference to the property of their children. 
Those children born since March 4, 1906, received no allotments 
in their own rights, and in most cases their only lands consist 
of such as they inherit from their parents. sums of re- 
stricted moneys accrued from oil and gas leases have also passed 
to such children by inheritance and additional royalties are 
accruing and becoming payable to them. Many of the Indian 
allottees have expressed themselves as definitely desiring that their 
children's interests remain under the jurisdiction of this depart- 
ment, and that the sale of inherited lands and the partitioning 
of lands among their heirs shall be made subject only to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior. They also desire author- 
ity of law to enable them to dispose of their lands to their 
children, subject to the same restrictions as are upon the lands in 
their own hands. 

In view of the wishes of the Indians and with special reference 
to the many heirs born since March 4, 1906, a large number of 
whom are full bloods and with but limited education and business 
experience, and to remove beyond the range of legal controversy 
the question of whether the act of May 10, 1928, extends the 
restrictions on moneys as well as lands, there is submitted here- 
with a draft of a bill which we would recommend as a substitute 
of H. R. 11328. 

Under present law no inherited lands of Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes will be restricted after April 26, 1931, except as 
to full-blood heirs and devisees, who are restricted against alien- 
ating their lands except by approval of the proper local court. 

Section 9 of the act of May 27, 1908, as amended (44 Stat. 239), 
provides; 

“The death of any allottee of the Five Civilized Tribes shall 
operate to remove all restrictions upon the alienation of said 
allottee’s land: Provided, That hereafter no conveyance by any 
full-blood Indian of the Five Civilized Tribes of any interest in 
lands restricted by section 1 of this act acquired by inheritance 
or devise from an allottee of such lands shall be valid unless 
approved by the county court. 

Immediately following the death of an allottee the heirs are in 
many cases persuaded to sell their lands, including all mineral 
rights; and in many cases not knowing the value thereof they 
are sold at a price far below their actual worth. If the heirs are 
full-blood Indians, their deeds to be valid must be approved by 
the proper county court. No definite procedure for such approval 
has been prescribed by Congress; and the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa has held that such approval is a ministerial act and not 
one of a judicial character. In this connection see Buck et al. v. 


Simpson et al. (166 Pac. 146.) An application had been made 
under section 9 of the act of May 27, 1908, supra, to the county 
court to approve a deed which purported to grant all of the estate 
of the Indian heir in and to the land described therein and the 
county court made findings of fact and an order approving the 
deed. Although in the findings it was erroneously stated that the 
Indian had only a life estate in the land, it was held that the 
approval by the county court of said deed gave it validity and 
effect and that it conveyed to the grantee named therein all the 
estate of such Indian heir in the lands and the action of the 
county court in approving said deed not being judicial and the 
findings forming no part of the order of approval may be treated 
as mere surplusage. Reference is also made in this connection 
to the case of Carey v. Bewley et al. (224 Pac. 990), where the 
same court held (syllabus) : 

“The approval of a full blood’s conveyance is not rendered in- 
valid because the same was approved without the appearance of 
the full-blood-Indian grantors before the county court at the 
time of the approval.” 

In this case the court quoted with approval its holdings in the 
former cases of Henley v. Davis (156 Pac.- 337) and other cases, 
as follows: 

“From this fact we take it that proof of the payment of a 
present consideration is not essential to the validity of such con- 
veyance but the approval of the approving agency provided in the 
act renders the conveyance valid, although no consideration was 
paid or recited in the conveyance. The title to inherited land was 
in the heir, and the heir had the right to convey upon approval 
of the approving agency. We take it that if he gave the land 
away and the proper agency approved the conveyance, the title 
would pass to the grantee and the heir could not thereafter re- 
pudiate the conveyance.” 

Although their acts do not come before any official of the Fed- 
eral Government for consideration or review, the Supreme Court 
in the case of Parker v. Richards (250 U. S. 235) held that the 
county judges in approving deeds by full-blood heirs are the 
agents of the Federal Government acting under authority of Con- 
gress, which is undoubtedly true. 

The Federal courts have also held that an oil and gas mining 
lease made by an heir of an allottee of the Five Civilized Tribes 
is a conveyance of an interest in the land within the meaning of 
section 9 in the act of May 27, 1908, and a valid instrument with- 
out the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. (United States 
v. Gypsy Oil Co., 10 Fed. (2d) 487.) Hence full-blood Indian heirs, 
frequently with but little education and business experience and 
in some cases unable to speak or read the English language, are 
left to compete with their superior white neighbors who are 
qualified by years of experience and even special training in the 
matter of contracting for rights in the exploration and develop- 
ment of oll and gas lands. It is also contended by some, includ- 
ing well-qualified members of the bar, that under section 9 of the 
act of May 27, 1908, an heir born prior to March 4, 1906, may con- 
vey, with approval of the county court, his interest, including oil, 
gas, and other minerals, in and to homestead allotments, notwith- 
standing there are heirs born since March 4, 1906, who receive no 
allotments in their own rights and for whose use and benefit spe- 
cial restrictions were placed on the homestead until April 26, 1931, 
such conveyances to take effect after the expiration of the restric- 
tions on April 26, 1931. Deeds of this character are now being 
approved by the county courts, and opportunities for deception, 
overreaching, and fraud by unscrupulous persons upon Indian 
heirs are multiplied. Many suits have been filed to set aside these 
deeds which are considered invalid and a cloud upon titles. In 
this connection the following is quoted from a report recently 
received from the field: 

“Tt is an open secret among the land-buying fraternity that 
the defendants in our Federal-court cases expect to appeal these 
cases if decided in favor of the Government, and keep them in 
court until after April 26, 1931, and at that time procure new 
deeds, approved by a county judge of the State of Oklahoma, and 
thus defeat the Government in its effort to protect the Indian in 
his inherited lands.” 

It would appear that there is but one remedy to properly protect 
these Indians in their inherited lands, and that is the enactment 
by Congress prior to April 26, 1931, of a protective statute. 

Under the statutes of Oklahoma a mortgage on real estate con- 
veys no interest in the land but is treated merely as a lien; yet 
the courts, both State and Federal, have held that mortgages 
made by Indian heirs conveying restricted inherited lands are 
conveyances of interests in the lands within the meaning of sec- 
tion 9 of the act of May 27, 1908, supra; and are therefore valid 
instruments without approval of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
frequently valuable lands are lost through foreclosure of such 
mortgages. In this connection attention is invited to the decisions 
of Terrell v. Scott (262 Pac. 1071), Potter v. Vernon (264 Pac. 611). 
In a recent case of this character involving the jurisdiction of the 
county courts to approve mortgages, known as Wilson v. Tyler 
(418 Equity, in the United States District Court for the Northern 
District of Oklahoma), where it was removed and docketed from 
the district court of Washington County, Okla., the Federal district 
court sustained the validity of the mortgage. This department 
urged an appeal in the case, but the Attorney General after care- 
fully considering the case was of the opinion that the law was 
settled in the matter and that we could hardly hope for reversal 
of the decision by the circuit court of appeals. In a memoran- 
dum prepared in the Solicitor General's office upon which the De- 
partment of Justice based its refusal to appeal the case, it was 
stated; . 
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“I may add that the Interior Department has recommended 
eppeal, and that the United States attorney has recommended 
the same ‘unless expressly recommended by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior.“ It would appear, however, that the main 
reason for recommending appeal is the pernicious practice ap- 
parently growing in Oklahoma of taking m from these 
full-blood Indians, which usually result in a foreclosure sale net- 
ting to the Indians only a small portion of the value of their prop- 
erty, and the desire of the Interior Department to put an end to 
that practice. As to this my suggestion would be that since in the 
present status of the law such practice can not be prevented, the 
way to accomplish the purpose desired for the protection of the 
Indians their own improvidence in the matter is not by 
giving to section 9 of the act of 1908 a forced interpretation which 
is not warranted by the terms of said act, but by procuring the 
necessary legislation from Congress.” 

The foregoing cases show the scope and effect of section 9 of 
the act of May 27, 1908, in removing restrictions from inherited 
lands as construed by the courts. Many heirs, particularly full 
bloods, are wholly unprepared to transact business of any con- 
sequence. Many complaints have been received from Indian heirs 
against their grantees on account of alleged inadequate considera- 
tions and practices of fraud. The practical working of the law 
as now applied does not always protect the Indian but frequently 
permits results inimical to his best interest in that he does not 
receive fair and adequate consideration for land interests which 
he parts with. Many additional concrete cases could be given, 
not necessarily cases that have been before the courts, such as 
that of Lottie Carney, a full-blood Chickasaw, who, it appears, on 
May 18, 1915, sold by deed approved by the county court of Pon- 
totoc County, Okla., 154 acres of land for a consideration of $1,600 
and that within three days thereafter a purchaser was able to 
borrow on the same land 82.100, or $500 more than the sum he 
paid the Indian heir as the purchase price. Another case, that 
of Louvina Bills, deceased, two of whom were full-blood Indians, 
and one a half-blood Indian, the record shows that on February 
12, 1916, the half-blood heir sold his undivided one-third interest 
in 120 acres of land in Carter County, Okla., for $1,600 and that 
seven days later the two full-blood heirs sold, with the approval 
of the county court of Atoka County, Okla., their undivided in- 
herited two-thirds interest in the same 120 acres to the same 
purchaser for $1,000, or $600 less than was paid for the one-third 
interest purchased from the half-blood heirs, 

The proposed legislation strikes at the root of much of the evil 
that has grown up in recent years in connection with transac- 
tions with Indian heirs among the Five Civilized Tribes and which 
has resulted in an avalanche of criticism which must rest pri- 
marily with the Federal Government, which has plenary jurisdic- 
tion over Indian affairs; and in view of the effect of section 9 of 
the act of May 27, 1908, as now defined by the courts, it seems 
imperative that remedial legislation be enacted if these Indian 
heirs are to be properly protected in their property rights. More- 
over, as pointed out by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in its decision in the case of Parker v. Richards (250 U. S. 235), 
if full-blood Indians are in need of the protecting care of the 
Federal Government as to lands allotted to them in their own 
right, they are equally in need of such protection as to lands 
which they inherit. 

The f herein set forth present conditions among the In- 
dians of the Five Civilized Tribes which clearly call for serious 
consideration by the legislative branch of the Government and 
the early enactment of salutary provisions of law if this depart- 
ment is to afford the Indians the measure of protection and 
assistance necessary for their well-being. I would therefore favor 
the enactment of the draft of bill submitted herewith as a substi- 


tute for H. R. 11328. 
C. J. Ruoaps, Commissioner. 


SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT 


Section 1. That the funds and other securities now held by or 
which may hereafter come under the supervision of the Secretary 
of the Interior belonging to restricted members of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes of Indians, including allottees and heirs of one-half 
or more Indian blood, shall remain subject to the jurisdiction of 
said until April 26, 1956, to be expended for the use and 
benefit of the individual Indians to whom such funds and securi- 
ties belong, under such rules and regulations as the said secretary 
may prescribe. 

Src, 2. That the attorneys provided for under the act of May 
27, 1908 (35 Stat. 312), shall have the right to appear and rep- 
resent any restricted member of the Five Civilized Tribes before 
the county courts of any county in the State of Oklahoma, or 
before any appellate court thereof, in any matter in which said 
restricted Indian may have an interest, and no conveyance of any 
interest in land of any full-blood-Indian heir shall be valid unless 
approved in open court after notice in accordance with the rules 
of procedure in probate matters adopted by the justices of the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma on the llth day of June, 1914, pur- 
suant to section 5347, Revised Laws of Oklahoma, 1910, and said 
probate attorneys shall have the right to appeal from the decision 
of any county court approving the sale of any interest in land 
to the district court of the district of which the county is a part. 

Sec. 8. That no agricultural lease by any restricted member 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, allottee, or heir for a longer period 
than one year shall be of any validity unless approved by the 
county court of the county wherein the lessor resides after notice 


to the local field clerk representing the department wherein the 
Indian resides. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. While I am on my feet I want to make 
it clear that this substitute was prepared by myself and 
per I have not had a conference with the Oklahoma dele- 
gation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think that is fully understood, and I 
will state that the Committee on Indian Affairs at its meet- 
ing next Wednesday will be glad to give time to the Okla- 
homa delegation for the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. We will be glad to be present on that 
occasion. Does the gentleman think that he will conclude 
the bill so that it will be before the committee next Wed- 
nesday? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 15603 may be rereferred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs in accordance with the request of the 
entire Oklahoma delegation of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mon- 
tana asks unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 15603 may 
be rereferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs at the 
request of the Oklahoma delegation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Montana yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 14, after the word “ purpose,” strike out the period 
and add “and such restrictions to appear in the conveyance.” 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is so that the conveyance will 
show to the purchaser that the lands are restricted, so that 
there will be notice in the instrument itself. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is important that that be done, so it 
will show on its face that the lands are restricted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment to the committee amendment. i 
The amendment to the committee amendment was 

to. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

RELIEF OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS IN WISCONSIN 


On motion of Mr. Leavitt, a motion to reconsider the vote 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that as to H. R. 10932, relating to the homeless and destitute 
Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin, the proceedings by which 
the bill passed the House on the last Calendar Wednesday 
be vacated and the bill be restored to the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan asks unanimous consent that the proceedings whereby 
H. R. 10932 passed the House last week may be vacated and 
the bill restored to the calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like to make this statement: 
This bill, I felt, was entirely unnecessary, and last Wednes- 
day, when I was engaged in an important hearing and could 
not be on the floor, I was assured by those in charge of the 
program that the bill would not be considered that day. 

With a large number of bills on their program it is not 
surprising that through an error the bill was taken up and 
passed. I have no objection, of course, to their bringing it 
up to-day, whenever the committee desires, but I feel that 
I ought to have an opportunity to express my views upon it 
and that the assurance given me should be fulfilled. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The bill provides for an investigation 
of this so-called Lost Tribe. As I understand it, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] put in one of the de- 
ficiency appropriation bills last year an amount to do the 
things called for in this bill. The department last year, 
after the passage of that deficiency appropriation bill, di- 
rected one of its men to make an investigation of those 
Indians, with a view to ascertaining their tribal rights and 
what they would be entitled to under these tribal rights. 
That report was made to the department by Doctor Worster, 
who was directed to make the investigation. However, that 
report has not yet been Sent to the Congress. The gentle- 
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man from Michigan will recall that when this bill was 
before the House last session on two or three different occa- 
sions, when there was objection to it, it was brought out 
that this Lost Tribe of Indians had on three different occa- 
sions been investigated by men from the department, and 
that several thousand dollars were expended in the investi- 
gation, and while the reports recommended that there 
should be relief, and that these Indians would be enrolled, 
none of those reports made in prior years had ever been 
sent to Congress. The report that was made as a result of 
money appropriated last year, and some of it expended, is 
yet in the pigeonholes of the department, and after several 
requests that I have made, still the department has failed 
to send the report to Congress. Of course, there is no use 
of our appropriating money under this bill for an investi- 
gation if, after the investigation be made, the recommenda- 
tions made by those who make the investigation are not 
sent to Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has before it, in a very wide field, a great multitude 
of problems of which this is an example. There are hun- 
dreds of such problems. Two years ago a new administra- 
tion of the bureau came in. I was one who did not believe 
that there needed to be a change in the administration, but 
a change was made. While I did not advocate a change 
being made, I have entire confidence in the integrity of the 
new administration, in their ideals, and in their zeal for the 
welfare of the Indians. 

Their weakness, which they do not deny, is that they are 
new to many of these problems and suffer from a lack of 
information. That is something that they can overcome. 
The longer they are there, the more they will know. They 
have been flooded by Congress with directions to do this 
and that, by another legislative body than by this. They 
have been held here in hearings all of the time that Con- 
gress has been in session. Last year in the bill to which 
the gentleman refers I attempted to help them, feeling that 
such an investigation as this ought to be made through the 
machinery of the Bureau of Indian Affairs rather than by 
some temporary agency to be set up by special appropria- 
tion. Feeling that the Bureau of Indian Affairs lacks offi- 
cials at the head—the bureau has a commissioner and an 
assistant commissioner and a chief clerk—it seemed to me 
that with such a multitude of important problems the com- 
missioner should have the assistance of more men at the 
top. Therefore we provided in the deficiency appropriation 
bill money that would enable them to employ two assistants 
to the commissioner which, they assured us, and I insisted, 
should be men selected on their merits, without regard to 
politics, who would enable them to make more rapid progress 
on these problems. The trouble is that those appointments 
had to be made through the civil service, and the commis- 
sioner has not yet been able to make the appointments, 
although the money for the salaries is there. Hence, such 
investigations have not been advanced by that appropriation. 
I hope the appointment will soon be made. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that this is the fourth investigation made of these In- 
dians, and that this investigation last year was made by a 
man who has been for 35 years in the service, one of the 
most experienced men, and I have before me the confidential 
report he made in which he reports a certain number of 
Indians that should be enrolled, and he recommends what 
he believes they are entitled to under the treaty. 

He mentions here one woman in her ninety-ninth year 
who has never received one penny, in spite of the fact that 
the Government has secured the land from those Indians 
under treaty, and that that treaty provided for enrollment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. All this bill that we are talking about 
does is to authorize another investigation or authorize an 
appropriation. If one has just been made which has the 
confidence of the gentleman from Wisconsin, why should 
Congress direct another one? 


Mr. SCHNEIDER. I am complaining because of the fact 
that it is the fourth report of an investigation made to the 
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department, and nothing has ever been done. The investi- 
gation never comes to the Congress for action. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know the facts, but my idea is 
that that report is awaiting the consideration of the com- 
missioner and the assistant commissioner who, with the 
pressure of a hundred such matters, has not been able to 
go into it thoroughly. 

Mr, SCHNEIDER. I am not opposed to the gentleman’s 
desire to withdraw the bill, but I do want to impress upon 
him that in all fairness to these Indians when an investi- 
gation is made, certainly it should be reported to the Con- 
gress so that the Congress can act on these reports and 
give some relief to these Indians. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I agree with the gentleman that that 
should be done. I think that before the report is made, the 
commissioner or the assistant commissioner should have 
time to give it their attention so that they can say to Con- 
gress whether the report has their support or not. 

I am confident as soon as they can get it that will be done. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I am very anxious that the committee 
itself be not placed in a wrong light in connection with this 
unanimous-consent request. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] called my 
attention a week ago to this bill. I had it on the list to be 
called up. The gentleman from Michigan was called out 
to a hearing and marked a list of bills with the request 
that they be not called up until he got back. In some way I 
evidently became confused with regard to the markings, 
and called up this bill and it was passed. Under those con- 
ditions, I could not object to having the proceedings vacated, 
and I understand the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ScHNEIDER] at this time has no objection to that procedure. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Was this bill in question reported 
unanimously by the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. There was no objection to it in the 
committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to address an inquiry to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. Will the gentleman kindly 
restate the purpose that this bill seeks to accomplish, con- 
cerning which he has asked unanimous consent to have the 
proceedings vacated? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It authorizes an appropriation of not 
more than $3,000 to make an investigation of certain prob- 
lems affecting certain Indians in Wisconsin. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I heard the gentleman say something 
with reference to destitute Indians, and so forth. What is 
the title of the bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT (reading): 

For the relief of homeless and destitute Chippewa Indians in 
Forest, Langlade, and Oneida Counties, Wis. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What sort of relief is it proposed to 
give them by this bill? Feed them and clothe them? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not my bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I shall be glad to read the bill to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. It is very short. 
Reading: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, directed to cause an investigation to be made of the 
condition and tribal rights of the homeless Chippewa Indians now 
residing in the counties of Forest, Langlade, and Oneida, State of 
Wisconsin, and said to be in a destitute condition. He shall ascer- 
tain and report to Congress whether the said Indians belong to 
the Lake Superior Chippewas of Wisconsin or the Chippewas of 
Minnesota; what tribal rights, if any, they have with any band or 
tribe of Chippewas residing in either of the said States; what ben- 
efits in land and money they would have received had they 
removed to a reservation in Wisconsin; and he shall cause a cen- 
sus and enrollment to be made of the said homeless Chippewas, 
and shall report their actual conditions and needs with such 
recommendation for their relief as he may deem necessary. 


Sec. 2. For paying the actual and ni expenses in connec- 
tion with this investigation there is authorized to be appropriated, 
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out of any money in the Treasury of the United States not other- 
wise appropriated, not to exceed the sum of $3,000, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I misapprehended the purpose of the 
bill. As I understand it, it simply authorizes a survey to 
determine their tribal rights under general laws? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] to 
vacate the proceedings? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill is restored to the 
calendar. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill having passed the House a week 
ago, may I inquire whether it was messaged over to the 
Senate? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
messaged to the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR THE PAYMENTS DUE ON INDIAN IRRI- 
GATION PROJECTS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 1533) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to extend the time 
for payment of charges due on Indian irrigation projects, 
and for other purposes, and ask unanimous consent that it 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Montana [Mr. LEAVITT]? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is a rather important 
bill, and I think it should be considered under the rules of 
the House. 

Accordingly the House automatically resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill S. 1533, with Mr. TEMPLE in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That where an individual water user or indi- 
vidual applicant for a water right under any irrigation project 
constructed or being constructed and operated under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is unable to pay any con- 
struction and/or operation and maintenance charges due and 
payable, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to extend the date of payment of any such charge 
for a period not to exceed five years from the date of extension 
thereof: Provided, That the applicant for the extension shall show 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior, by a detailed, 
verified statement of his assets and liabilities, an actual inability 
to make payment at the time the application is made and an 
apparent ability to meet the deferred charge when the extension 
expires, and that the applicant is actually cultivating the land 
against which the charge sought to be extended has accrued: 
Provided further, That upon such adjustments being made in pur- 
suance hereto any penalties or interest which may have accrued 
in connection with such unpaid charges shall be canceled, and in 
lieu thereof the amount, including accrued interest so extended, 
shall draw interest at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior from the date of the extension. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“That where there are accumulated unpaid assessments of irri- 
gation charges, plus accrued penalty, against trust patent or fee 
patent tracts of land on the Blackfeet irrigation project, Montana, 
and where purchasers or owners of such tracts are financially 
unable to pay such amounts in a lump sum, the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to deliver irriga- 
tion water upon the execution of a suitable contract between such 
purchaser or owner and the United States, said contract providing 
for the payment of current annual assessments and annual pay- 
ments of such percentage of the accumulated assessments as are 


I understand it has not been 


deemed equitable. The period over which the payment of the 
accumulated assessments shall be spread shall be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, but in no case shall the 
period of payment of such accumulated assessments exceed 10 
years: Provided, That upon the execution of any such contracts 
herein provided for any penalties or interest which may have 
accrued against such accumulated assessments shall be canceled, 
and in lieu thereof the principal amount of the indebtedness shall 
draw interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the date 
of the execution of the contract.” 
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MY ot Wee fie te ace “An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary o or ust payment of charges due on the 
Blackfeet Indian irrigation project, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. LEAVITT. The purpose of the amendment to the 
Senate bill is to carry out, I believe, practically the entire 
intention of the original Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was drawn in general form to allow a 
readjustment of charges against Indian irrigation projects. 
The particular problem in mind on the part of the junior 
Senator from Montana, who introduced the bill in the Sen- 
ate, and myself, who had previously introduced practically 
the same bill in the House, was to meet a situation on the 
Blackfeet irrigation project. There was objection in the 
Department of the Interior, which has under its jurisdic- 
tion both the Federal Reclamation Service and the Indian 
Service, to the enactment of a general law because it would 
establish some precedent in connection with Indian irriga- 
tion projects that might be burdensome on other projects 
not within Indian reservations. So in considering the mat- 
ter finally we had before us the officials of the Indian Office, 
and the matter was finally worked out in language that 
985 apply to the condition on the Blackfeet irrigation project 
only. 

The situation there is very well set out in the report; and 
I ask unanimous consent that at this point in my remarks 
the language of my report on this bill may be included as a 
part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1533) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to extend the 
time for payment of charges due on Indian trrigation projects, and 
for other p having considered the same, report thereon 
with a recommendation that it do pass with the following amend- 
ments: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“That where there are accumulated unpaid assessments of irri- 
gation charges, plus accrued penalty, against trust patent or fee 
patent tracts of land on the Blackfeet irrigation project, Montana, 
and where purchasers or owners of such tracts are financially 
unable to pay such amounts in a lump sum, the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to deliver irriga- 
tion water upon the execution of a suitable contract between such 
purchaser or owner and the United States, said contract providing 
for the payment of current annual assessment and annual pay- 
ments of such percentages of the accumulated assessments as are 
deemed equitable. The period over which the payment of the 
accumulated assessments shall be spread shall be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, but in no case shall the 
period of payment of such accumulated assessments exceed 10 
years: Provided, That upon the execution of any such contracts 
herein provided for, any penalties or interest which may have 
accrued such accumulated assessments shall be canceled, 
and in lieu thereof the principal amount of the indebtedness shall 
draw interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the date 
of the execution of the contract.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to adjust payment of charges due on the 
Blackfeet Indian irrigation project, and for other purposes.” 


STATEMENT OF FACT REGARDING PRESENT SITUATION ON BLACKFEET 
IRRIGATION PROJECT AND NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATION TO REMEDY 
SITUATION 


The Blackfeet project records carry 21,565 acres as assessable 
for irrigation This area was determined by the capacity 
of the irrigation works to deliver irrigation water and the specific 
legal subdivisions were arrived at by summing the acres included 
in applications for water service up to the then capacity of the 
system. During the war-time period of intense agricultural activ- 
ity large tracts were put into cultivation on the project and irriga- 
tion water applied for. This activity took place on both fee 
patented land and trust patent Indian land, which was leased in 
large blocks. The applications for water placed all such tracts in 
an assessable status, and charges of irrigation assessments have 
continued since the time the application for water was made. 

During the time of the agricultural depression, which was 
particularly severe in that locality, a large percentage of the 
farming activity was temporarily abandoned, with the result that 
assessments continued to pile up both against Indian land and 
white-owned land. Now, when an owner of patented land or a 
prospective purchaser of trust patent Indian land desires to re- 
sume farming operations on these areas that were formerly in 


cultivation, they are faced with the payment in a lump sum of 

all accumulated assessments before water can be delivered. 
Much improvement work has just recently been done on the 

project, and further work is contemplated in the immediate future, 
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which will make it possible for the project. to definitely assure 
water users of an adequate supply of irrigation water for all the 
area that was formerly irrigated. 3 

the spring of 1930 there was evidenced considerable 
activity among landowners in an effort to resume the farming of 
some parts of the abandoned tracts and there were also a number 
of parties inquiring about the purchase of trust Indian lands. 
When these parties, both owners and tive purchasers, 
learned of the accumulated assessments which, under the regula- 
tions, must be paid before water could be delivered the result was 
that this proposed resumption of farming activity fell through. 

The project is therefore required to operate and maintain the 
entire system to supply the lands on which the charges are paid, 
and there is ample water and ample constructed works to properly 
care for a much larger area, which can not use water because of 
these accumulations of past assessments. At the same time the 
collections being made are inadequate to meet the actual costs of 
operation and maintenance, and it is necessary to immediately 
remedy this situation by making it possible for more of these 
formerly farmed tracts to receive water. 

During the season of 1929 there was a total of 14,230 acres of 
irrigable land being used and approximately the same acreage 
during 1930. In 1929 a total of 5,624 acres were irrigated and all 
the remainder of the 14,230 acres were either farmed without irri- 
gation or were summer-fallowed. During. 1930. a total area of 
slightly more than 6,000 acres was actually irrigated. 

During 1929 there were 66 individual farmers operating irri- 
gated land, 10 of these being Indians and the remainder whites. 
Approximately the same number were engaged in irrigation farm- 
ing during the season of 1930. It will be understood that there 
are practically no delinquent assessments against white owners 
who are using irrigation water, and the principal amount of the 
accumulated unpaid assessments are against lands formerly farmed 
but which have either been idle for several years or are now being 
farmed without irrigation. 

At the present time the unpaid accumulatéd operation and 
maintenance assessments against white-owned lands amounts to 
approximately 821.000. There are also accumulated assessments 
unpaid on account of construction-cost assessments amounting to 
about $17,000. The accumulated unpaid operation and mainte- 
nance assesments against trust Indian lands amounts to approxi- 
mately $45,000, and the accumulated unpaid construction assess- 
ments against trust patent lands is about $52,700. To date there 
have been collected on the Blackfeet project $84,693 of operation 
and maintenance assessments and a total of $26,292 of construc- 
tion assessments. 

A means of receiving water deliveries without the immediate 
payment of all the accumulated assessments is most urgently 
needed as otherwise it will be impossible for the owners of the 
land to secure any benefits from the available irrigation system. 
The proposed legislation will benefit Indians as well as white 
owners. A large quantity of the Indian land is available for sale, 
and there are accumulated unpaid assessments against much of 
this land which was formerly leased and farmed in large blocks. 
When a sale is made the purchaser is now required to pay in cash 
the accumulated assessments before water can be delivered, and 
this requirement makes it practically impossible to get this land 
in the hands of irrigation farmers. 

The legislation proposed does not contemplate any write-off of 
charges but simply a spreading of the accumulated charges in 
such a way that they can be met by the owners of the land. 

The bill as originally drafted does not have the entire approval 
of the department. However, the bill as amended does meet the 
wishes of the Indian Office as represented by officials of the depart- 
ment testifying before your committee. 


Mr. LEAVITT. I do not expect, by the request which has 
just been granted, to let that report go as the entire dis- 
cussion, but I would like to have the full facts and figures 
appear in the Recorp. I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions that may be asked. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Usually in the reports from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, if not invariably, the report car- 
ries a letter of recommendation or disapproval of the de- 
partment. I do not find any reference in the report to any 
such position of the department as to this bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman will find in the last para- 
graph of the report this language: 

The bill, as originally drafted, does not have the entire ap- 
proval of the department. However, the bill as amended does 
meet the wishes of the Indian Office as represented by officials of 
the department testifying before your committee. 

The reason that the letter of the Secretary and the com- 
missioner with regard to the general bill was not included 
was that it was not really germane to the particular form of 
the bill we were bringing before the House, having to do 
with the single proposition. 

The reason we have no Budget report or statement from 
the Secretary on this particular amendment is well set out 
in that paragraph. The decision and conclusion were 
reached too late to secure that, but we had before us rep- 
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resentatives of the department; just as I have stated. The 


language here was drawn in cooperation with the depart- 
ment; in fact, it was worded in the department at my re- 
quest, so that it would meet the situation exactly. We had 
before us the district irrigation engineer, Mr. Hanna, who 
was here from Montana, and we had before us the super - 
intendent of that Indian reservation, Mr. Stone. I was also 
in communication with the Assistant Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs personally. So I feel we have not violated the 
faith of the House in any way, because we have stated the 
exact facts in the report as to precisely what took place. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When I considered this bill before it 
was brought up for consideration the query rose in my mind 
as to why the committee singled out only the Blackfeet 
irrigation project for preferential consideration rather than, 
having the bill apply generally. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I am very sorry I did not put that letter 
in. I did not put it in because I did not anticipate that 
question; but the reason they gave in their letter was that 
it would, perhaps, be embarrassing to the general reclama- 
tion situation outside of the Indian reservations, because it 
was a proposal in quite different form from the relief pro- 
vided in the adjustments of charges on reclamation projects 
generally. L 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are there not similar conditions war- 
ranting this character of relief on irrigation projects on 
other Indian reservations? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; but those similar conditions are 
covered in the projects outside of the Indian reservations in 
general legislation, in what is known as the act of 1926, 
which authorized the Secretary of the Interior, in carrying 
out the report of the fact-finding commission, to do certain 
things in regard to various reclamation projects—about 26 
of them, I think—outside of the Indian reservations. The 
proposal in the language carried by the Senate bill was dif- 
ferent in its character from that, and it was feared in the 
department that it would open up a new question of prece- 
dent and thus upset the procedure going forward in adjust- 
ing these same problems, which do exist generally outside. 
So far as I am concerned, I personally would have had no 
objection to general legislation in more general language. 
Of course, the Senate language gives the Secretary authority 
to adjust these matters, but the information coming to me 
is that while a similar situation may exist in a few places, 
this is the one severe point they wish to take care of at this 
time. They wish to have more time to consider the matter 
of any general legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So far as applicable to irrigation proj- 
ects in Indian reservations? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is correct; and elsewhere. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am satisfied with the explanation 
made by the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Parks] has made 
a very impressive statement in regard to the hunger and 
misery from which 500,000 people of that State are suffering. 

No person who in the least considers the welfare of others 
can be indifferent to the plight of those people. It is stated 
that the terrible conditions in Arkansas are due almost 
entirely to the drought. I wish, therefore, in that connec- 
tion to call attention to H. R. 16742 introduced by me. 

This bill, if enacted into law, would provide means for 
preventing devastating floods and at the same time would 
avoid the serious damage and losses on account of drought. 

Floods, which are becoming more frequent and are in- 
creasing in destructive force, are the result of removing 
forests and smaller vegetation from the land which consti- 
tutes the river basins. The removal of trees and otherwise: 
clearing lands permits the rainfall to rush rapidly to the 
streams in the valleys and therefore causes the beds of rivers 
to fill up too fast to enable the river channel to carry the 
water away as fast as it comes from the surrounding coun- 
try into the channels. The water must then overflow the 
river banks and so causes untold damage to adjacent prop- 
erty and frequently causes great loss of life. 
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The clearing away of trees and shrubbery not only 
causes devastating floods by permitting rainfall to rush to 
the valleys more speedily but it also is the cause of crop 
failures and other evils which follow droughts. This is so 
because the rainfall’s quick run-off from the land does not 
give opportunity for the water to soak into the ground. This 
failure of the rainfall to soak into the ground results in lack 
of soil moisture needed for both vegetable and animal life. 
Also, because of the failure of the ground to absorb the rain- 
fall the underground water supply for springs, wells, and 
source streams become exhausted. 

The bill to which I have referred would make possible the 
correction of these evils. It would provide for the substi- 
tution of artificial obstructions and barriers for the trees 
and undergrowth which were the means supplied by nature 
to retard the flow of water from the land. . 

I therefore urge every Member of the House to interest 
himself in the bill to which I have referred. 

Unfortunately, the average person does not concern him- 
self about any problem unless he sees that it immediately 
affects himself. That is, of course, a short-sighted view. 
I wish to call attention to the fact, however, that the evils 
of drought injure the people of the cities as well as those of 
the country district. The failure of crops not only causes 
the farmer great loss but, of course, also increases the cost 
of food to those in the city. The fact also that the farmer, 
because of crop failure has no money means that he can not 
buy the things manufactured by the city people. 

I am sympathetic to the proposal to have the Government 
spend money for the immediate relief of those who are 
starving. I must say, however, that it is thoughtless and 
unscientific to always wait until the evil is upon us before 
giving serious attention to the removal of the evils involved. 
Fourteen year ago I urged the passage of a measure which 
I have just been discussing. The war came on, however, 
and everything of a constructive nature was laid aside— 
postponed. If the systematic program outlined in that 
original bill had been carried out, we would not to-day be 
witnessing the terrible calamity which confronts the Amer- 
ican people as a result of the drought. 

Let us, my friends, exercise foresight and not depend so 
much on hindsight. Let us combat these constantly recur- 
ring flood and drought evils in the scientific and construc- 
tive manner made possible by the provisions of this bill. 
I hope the committee in charge of the bill to which I refer 
will give consideration to it in the very near future. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

The committee amendment was reported. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. SNELL] having resumed the chair, Mr. Temple, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that the committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (S. 1533) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to extend the time for payment of 
charges due on Indian irrigation projects, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with an amendment, with the recommendation that 
the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and the amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lravrrr, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


FEBRUARY 4 


KLAMATH RESERVATION INDIANS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
12835) authorizing the use of tribal funds of Indians be- 
longing on the Klamath Reservation, Oreg., to pay expenses 
connected with suits pending in the Court of Claims, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous consent that it may 
be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to pay, out of the tribal funds of the Indians belong- 
ing on the Klamath Indian Reservation in the State of Oregon 
all claims for actual and necessary expenses heretofore incurred, 
or to be hereafter incurred, including those now pending and 
unpaid, in connection with the preparation and prosecution of 
the three suits by or on behalf of the said Indians now pending 
in the Court of Claims: Provided, That all claims for such ex- 
penses shall first have been authorized or approved by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and the Klamath bal business 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 2, line 5, after the word “Committee,” insert a colon and 


the following: “Provided further, That payments hereunder 


Shall be limited to $3,500 and that any sums allowed and paid 
under this act to the attorneys shall be reimbursable to the credit 
of the Klamath Tribe of Indians out of any amount or amounts 
which may hereafter be decreed by the Court of Claims to said 
attorneys for their services and expenses in connection with the 
Klamath tribal claims and suits under the act of May 26, 1920 
(41 Stat. L. 623).” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavitt, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
15601) to provide funds for cooperation with the school 
board at Poplar, Mont., in the extension of the high-school 
building to be available to Indian children of the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation, and ask unanimous consent that it may 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I hope on this measure the gentleman will be willing 
to go into committee. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Michigan so requests, I withdraw my request that the bill 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. z 

Accordingly the House automatically resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15601) to 
provide funds for cooperation with the school board at 
Poplar, Mont., in the extension of the high-school building 
to be available to Indian children of the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, with Mr. TEMPLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any funds in the not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $50,000 for the purpose of cooperating with 
the public school board of district No. 9, town of Poplar, and 
county of Roosevelt, Mont., for the extension and betterment of 
the public high-school building at Poplar, Mont.: Provided, That 
the expenditure of any money so appropriated shall be subject 
to the express condition that the school maintained by the said 
school district in the said building shall be available to all Indian 
children of Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., on the same 
terms, except as to payment of tuition, as other children of said 
school district: Provided , That such expenditures shall be 
subject to such further conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent that a memorandum prepared by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs may be inserted in the Recorp at this point 
for the information of the House, and also the letter of 
transmittal by the Secretary of the Interior. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous con- 
sent that the memorandum prepared by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the letter of transmittal of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior be inserted in the Rrconp at this point. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 27, 1931. 
Hon. SCOTT LEAVITT, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Afairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHAmMAN: Referring to your request for report on 
H. R. 13293, which would authorize an appropriation of $25,000 for 
the purpose of enlarging the high-school building at Frazer, Mont., 
I transmit herewith a memorandum on the subject that has been 
submitted by Commissioner Rhoads, of the Office of Indian Affairs. 

The Director óf the Bureau of the Budget has advised in report- 
ing upon a similar bill, S. 5535, that if the bill is amended to 
authorize an appropriation of $15,000 it will not be in conflict with 
the financial program of the President. It is, therefore, suggested 
that the bill be amended by reducing the figures appearing in 
line 5, page 1, from $25,000 to $15,000. 

If amended as herein suggested, I recommend that H. R. 13293 
receive favorable consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 13, 1931. 
Memorandum for the Secretary. 

Reference is made to the request of the chairman Committee on 
Indian Affairs, House of Representatives, for a report on H. R. 
13293, which would authorize an appropriation of $25,000 for the 
purpose of enlarging the public-school building at Frazer, Mont. 

The Government maintains a boarding school on the Fort Peck 
Reservation, which school carries 9 grades and has a rated capac- 
ity of 110 pupils. The average attendance during the last fiscal 
year was 120. There are on the reservation 692 children between 
the ages of 6 to 18 eligible for school attendance. Approximately 
248 are accommodated in the boarding school on the reservation 
and at other Government schools off the reservation. Eleven are 
accommodated in mission or private boarding schools and 449 
are in attendance in the public schools In these numbers are 48 
pupils under 6 or over 18 years of age who are enrolled in some 
scshool. It will be noted that approximately 30 pupils eligible 
for attendance are not in school. 

During 1930 a contract was entered into with the public-school 
officials at Frazer, Mont., for the education of 45 pupils at a 
tuition rate of 40 cents per day per pupil and for the present 
year a contract has been executed providing for the same number 
of pupils at a similar rate of tuition. The present building at 
Frazer has only six rooms and adequate high-school facilities are 
not available. On January 5, 1931, 12 Indian children were in 
high-school grades and 37 in the elementary grades at this school, 
as compared with 17 white children in high-school grades and 
49 in the elementary grades. From our records it appears that 
the nearest high schools to this population are 18, 20, and 36 
miles, respectively, from Frazer. The assessed valuation of tax- 
able land within the district is $394,000, 

The amount contained in the bill contemplates the entire cost 
of this construction, with the understanding that the school 
district will provide all necessary equipment, and also will provide 
dormitory capacity for some pupils who are too far removed from 
the school to permit daily trips from their homes to the school. 

It would appear from the foregoing that an expenditure of 
$25,000 as authorized by H. R. 13293 would provide additional 
school facilities for the Indians of this reservation at a minimum 
cost, and it is, therefore, recommended that the bill receive 


favorable consideration. 
C. J. Rxoaps, Commissioner. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I 
shall necessarily oppose this bill, but I am interested in the 
bill and want to know definitely what is the policy upon 
which the bill is based. 

We are now committed thoroughly to a policy of paying 
the tuition for children of restricted Indians in public 
schools. Where public schools are available for the attend- 
ance of Indian children we all agree that the best way to 
educate the Indian children is to have them in school with 
the white children. 

So about that part of it there is no controversy. We all 
agree that it is wise to pay tuition for Indian children, 
because the parents are not taxable and the school itself 
can not well afford to take care of them otherwise. 

Here we are taking a further step, and there may be rea- 
son for it, but I think it is wise for us to know what we are 
doing before we get into it. Here we are proposing in a 
town where there is a school building with an attendance of 
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447, and of that attendance 156 are Indians—it is proposed 
that the capacity of that school be doubled, as I understand 
it; and that the Federal Government contribute $50,000 
toward the enlargement of this public high-school building.. 

What the cost of the enlargement is to be I do not know., 
I note that the Budget recommends that the amount be 
limited to $25,000, but the committee have not accepted 
that suggestion that $25,000 be appropriated. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That was done because the commis-: 
sioner’s report shows that they really need $50,000. 

I will state that on my own responsibility, because I am. 
well acquainted with the situation and I believe that $50,000, 
should be appropriated rather than $25,000. 

at CRAMTON. What is to be the cost of the enlarge- 
ment? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It may run somewhere about $80,000, as I 
recall. The situation is that the school itself has a very 
large investment in the building that is to be enlarged, and 
a very large per cent of the attendance at that 10-room 
schoolhouse, with an enrollment of 447, is 156 pupils who are 
Indians and whose education is the direct responsibility of 
the Government. 

Now, it is believed, and I think the gentleman will agree 
to the wisdom of it, that if the school is enlarged the Indian’ 
day school can ultimately be dispensed with so that the 
children now forced to come to Indian day schools can be: 
admitted into a public high school, which, with the excep- 
tion of some smaller ones at greater distance than the school 
at Frazer, provided for in another bill, can be brought under 
one of the best high schools in Montana or anywhere in the 
country. It is headed by Superintendent Mitchell, who has 
been working in an educational way for the Indians for, 
many years, and is an outstanding educator. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. What are the rates of tuition? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Forty-five cents a day. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Does the gentleman think that is a fair’ 
share of the cost of educating the Indians? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the question we have before us 
here. Let me call the attention of the gentleman from 
Montana to the statement in the report of the commissioner. 
It was a $50,000 bill, but the commissioner’s report recom- 
mends that the bill be approved. He states that the bill 
contemplates that the Federal Government will bear the 
entire cost of doubling the present capacity of this school, 
with the understanding that the district will provide all of 
the equipment. Here we have before us the proposition that 
having a school building in existence we are going to con- 
tinue paying tuition, and pay the whole cost of enlarging 
the plant. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There seems to be some misunderstanding 
about that. My understanding is that it will not meet the 
entire cost within a number of thousand dollars. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Possibly that difference is due to the 
cost of equipment. That might be the confusion. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Possibly that is so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. At the present time the school has an 
attendance of 447, of whom 156 are Indians. It is proposed 
now to double its capacity, which would mean a school with 
a capacity of 900. There are 692 Indian children on that 
reservation, but I don’t understand that anywhere near 450 
of them will be available to attend this school, because it is 
a pretty large reservation, and some of them are remote from 
the school. 3 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is estimated by the superintendent of 
the reservation that 340 Indian children will attend grades 
from one to eight, and about 40 will be in the high schools, 
so that you would have 380 Indian children who attend this 
school. ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. And that would leave 520 white chil- 
dren if the school were filled to capacity? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Les. It is in a very considerable little 
town. It has within it the elements of growth. About 45 
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per cent of the area within the school district is Indian 
land not subject to taxation, so that you have about one- 
half of the burden of taxation falling on the Indian lands 
that are nontaxable, and that is what we are trying to take 
care of. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What policy has the gentleman’s com- 
mittee determined upon with reference to the Government 
building school buildings jointly for Indian and white use 
or building enlargements? 

Mr. LEAVITT. This bill has a precedent, of course, on 
the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, under a bill which I in- 
troduced, and which was passed. That is not just accurate, 
because the original building there had been Government 
contributions, and the bill I introduced had to do with an 
enlargement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Was that at Browning? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Was not the Browning School prac- 
tically exclusively Indian and Government employees? 

Mr, LEAVITT. In that school? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, no; there is a considerable little town 
there. The population, of course, is more largely Indian 
than white on the reservation, but I think not in the town. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My thought is that it was just a reser- 
vation headquarters. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, no; there is quite a little town there; 
the problem there is white children and, of course, the chil- 
dren of the Blackfeet Indians. There had been a previous 
contribution there, so that the amount necessary was 
$40,000 for the plan they were carrying out. In communi- 
ties such as Browning, Poplar, and Frazer, that is taken 
care of in another bill; the situation is that the white peo- 
ple could conduct a school for the education of the white 
children at a very much smaller cost. The tuition paid 
does not meet the cost of educating these Indian children. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. How do these Indian children get to 
these schools? 

Mr. LEAVITT. They get there themselves at the present 
time. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The department claims to furnish 
some transportation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am trying now to develop the question 
of policy, because at Browning we have a precedent, and that 
precedent has hardly grown cold—and we have an item in 
the pending deficiency appropriation bill to complete the 
appropriation—before there are two more right in Montana 
within a short distance. It shows how rapidly the idea is 
going to spread, once the West gets wise to it. Has the 
gentleman any idea, has he given any consideration to what 
the cost may be to the Federal Government if we definitely 
take up a policy of building a school building when from a 

third to a half of the children who attend are Indians? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I have not given attention to the cost in 
exact dollars and cents, but it will, in my judgment, develop 
that it is much cheaper for the Government to adopt this 

policy than it would be to carry on a system of schools con- 

` ducted entirely by the Government to meet this same situa- 
tion. Here you have a condition where the best of high- 
school facilities can be given to these Indians in cooperation 
with the white people of the community. On many of our 
reservations we conduct day schools. We have very few 
schools at this time that give any such high-school training 
as is being given at Poplar to the twelfth grade. It is carried 
on into agricultural education, manual training, and do- 
mestic science. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the gentleman any idea that those 
Indian children are going to avail themselves of those 
privileges? 

Mr. LEAVITT. They are availing themselves of those 
privileges out there to-day. That question is one of the most 
interesting that I can imagine in working out the entire 
problem of Indian education. Where you have in a com- 
munity a school such as has been conducted here at Poplar 
under the leadership of Superintendent Mitchell, and a 
school such as is being conducted on the Blackfeet Indian 
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Reservation under the superintendence of Douglas Gold, you 
have the utmost interest on the part of the Indian children 
in getting a high-school education. 

They do take advantage of it, and they will continue to 
take advantage of it as greater numbers come up through 
the grades and are situated to take higher training. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] has probably made a greater study of the In- 
dians than any other Member of this House. He has been 
to more reservations and conducted more investigations 
than probably any other Member. The gentleman stated a 
short time ago that he believed this was the best way to 
educate the Indians in connection with the whites in In- 
dian schools. Is it not worth even the additional expense, 
if that is true? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not hostile to this bill. I think it 
is very possible that something in this direction is desirable 
and necessary; but the question in my mind is whether the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, in reporting out this bill, has 
based it upon any definite policy or whether we are just 
blindly going into something which, if we treat other com- 
munities in the West in the same way, will involve hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. I just wanted to get some as- 
surance, some evidence that there is something definite 
about this program, so that other communities who may 
want to take advantage of it will know what they have to 
comply with. 

Before I get away from that, suppose the amount of tu- 
ition which we pay does not fully pay the cost of educating 
the Indian children. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. There is no doubt; it does not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a supplementary sum. They have 
to run the schools in any event, and this additional attend- 
ance may not pay the proportionate cost of running the 
school. But let me emphasize the fact that while these 
Indians are not taxpayers, the State of Montana and the 
county in which Poplar is located have a very great in- 
terest in their education that is not measured by a few 
dollars more or less in this respect. Every dollar that these 
Indians earn and every dollar they spend eventually goes 
through the channels of business in that community; but, 
more important than that, the future of Montana is in large 
part tied up with the welfare of the Indians in that State. 
So the State and the county have responsibility. These In- 
dians are voters. They are as much citizens as you or I, 
and they are as much entitled to attend the schools of 
Montana as are the children of any poor family in Michigan 
entitled to attend the schools in Michigan, even if their 
fathers are not taxpayers. 

In the State of Michigan the children of poor white . 
people, nontaxpayers, are entitled to attend the schools. 
The Federal Government does not pay any tuition what- 
ever. The community has that burden. Montana must ex- 
pect to handle some of that burden itself, and they must 
not expect any division to be arrived at by which every cent 
of expense for these Indian children that can be figured out 
shall be charged to the Federal Government. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Would not some of the responsibility 
rest upon the Federal Government as well as upon the 
State? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We admit that; and we pay 45 cents a 
day tuition for every one of these children. I am willing 
to go further and say that very possible we ought to do 
something along this line, but the evidence before me in- 
dicates, with all due respect to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, which committee has before it probably as many 
bills as any committee of this Congress, unless it is the 
Committee on Claims—— 

Mr. LEAVITT. Just at that point let me say that in the 
Seventieth Congress 1,423 laws were enacted. One hundred 
of them, or 1 in every 14, came through the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Fain nok state ie wiih S DAN <0 
criticize the Committee on Indian Affairs, but I am stating 
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what seems to me to be the fact, that the committee has 
not had time to give sufficient consideration to determine 
upon any definite policy with reference to this matter. 
We are just edging into it blindly without knowing what our 
responsibilities are to be. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a matter of recent occurrence 
when we established the policy of having the National Gov- 
ernment contribute to the expense of State-owned public 
schools. I cite the school in Utah, where the act was 
sponsored by Senator Smoot. That was the first instance. 
I wish to inquire whether conditions locally, so far as these 
Indian children are concerned, are changing so that it re- 
quires a different policy, or is it simply the fact that the 
localities are attempting to shift the burden, whether right- 
fully or not, upon the National Government? 

Mr. LEAVITT. May I reply to that from the standpoint 
of this locality? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Ce! 

Mr. LEAVITT. The situation in this community and in 
all of the communities covered by such bills as this, as far 
as they have come before the committee, is that the local 
community has already gone to great expense in the educa- 
tion of Indian children. It has recognized the very problem 
which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] has 
presented, that it is to the ultimate advantage of that State 

and of that community that they be educated, and that 
they may be able to carry on when the hand of the Govern- 
ment is withdrawn, that they may not become a charge 
upon that local community. 

But where there is a school district in which 45 per cent 
of the land is nontaxable land, and where a large percent- 
age of the population, if not the greater percentage of the 
population, is Indian children and Indian people, and a 
community like that, at its own expense has built a 10-room 
schoolhouse and built it entirely at its own expense and con- 
ducted it with the exception of the 45 cents a day tuition 
which of late years has been paid for the Indian children 
who attended that school, and has made those facilities 
available to the Indian children, and then finds itself con- 
fronted with an enlargement, growing out of the Indian 
population very largely, it does not have the financial re- 
sources to meet the problem and give the facilities that we 
as a Government owe to those Indians. We are then con- 
fronted by two alternatives; one is to do what is proposed 
in this bill, the other would be to enlarge our day school 
there and educate them by themselves as Indians. 

We are getting away from that policy. The gentleman 
from Michigan asked whether the committee has considered 
what this is going to lead to. I will say the committee has 
considered that and has considered it one of the solutions 

. of the Indian problem that is most forward looking and that 
will ultimately result in the very things I know the gentle- 
man himself is interested in accomplishing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has there not been a recent trend 
toward having Indian children attend the public schools? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think in Wisconsin there has recently 
been agitation to the effect that it would be better for the 
welfare of the Indians, the future citizens of Wisconsin, to 
have them mingle with the whites and attend the public 
schools rather than to attend Indian day schools. That 
position was not suggested 10 years ago, but is a matter 
of recent development. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Let me say to the gentleman that that 
fine situation has been brought about under the leadership 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], who, in 
handling the appropriations, has made money available for 
the payment of tuition in the public schools. For that he 
should have the commendation of all the western Members. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How generally has that new policy been 
adopted? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Well, it is becoming increasingly general. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that the reason it has not become more 
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general is because of the fact that the department does not 
provide a sufficient amount of money to cover anywhere 
near the expense of taking those children into the public 
schools. A school district tries to approximate the cost per 
capita of the children, but the amount allowed by the de- 
partment is not sufficient to meet that amount. In addition 
to that there must be transportation furnished. Some times 
the department meets that but generally does not meet it, 
hence the children can not get to school, and the people 
locally become discouraged and refuse to cooperate, so that 
the program breaks down. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Some one has suggested to me that one 
reason why Indian children are not availing themselves more 
generally of the advantages of the public schools is because 
the Indian squaws and Indian fathers are not inclined to 
get up early enough in the morning to meet the prescribed 
school hours of the public-school system. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think the gentleman will find, in com- 
munities such as are referred to in this measure, that there 
is no group of people more interested in the education of 
their children than are the Indians. They are being given a 
particularly fine, and I might say, applicable education in 
this school. 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I say that there is no doubt about 
the importance of this line of legislation if we can get it on 
an understandable and fairly definite basis; but the com- 
mittee has not yet worked out such a basis. 

I want to take this opportunity of suggesting that the 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, before they pass on any more bills 


of this kind, work out something definite and present the 
situation fairly for the consideration of the House. Not 
only is it desirable to have these Indian children in the 
public schools, where it is feasible, but it is also economical 
to do so in certain cases. It is suggested in this report that 
with some of these children cared for possibly the boarding 
school on the Fort Peck Reservation may be closed, and that 
is a factor always to be considered. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Does the gentleman know how much that 
boarding school is costing? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. That is appropriated for in the 
general item and not separately. 

Mr. LEAVITT. But it is quite a considerable amount. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is self-evident that it costs more to 
maintain a child in a boarding school than it costs in a day 
school. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Asa member of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs I am interested in the question before the House, 
and I would like to ask the gentleman if he believes the 
Indian Bureau is the competent and best authority to define 
the policy on that question and not the Congress itself, 
as the Indian Bureau deals exclusively with the Indians, 
while the Congress deals not only with the Indians but with 
the whites as well? 

Mr.CRAMTON. The Indian Bureau has the responsibility 
for the administration of Indian affairs, which includes all 
the necessary contacts with the whites as well as the 
Indians themselves. My thought is always this: That ques- 
tions of policy are finally decided by Congress. That is 
very true, but I think the administrative unit in charge 
of the problem ought to give it study and report their views 
to the Congress, so that the Congress may have that for 
their aid and guidance. 

Mr. LEAVITT. May I reply to the gentleman at that 
point by saying that earlier this afternoon the first bill 
which was passed—and in the passage of which I made the 
statement that the committee and the Indian Office con- 
sidered it the most fundamental bill presented to the Con- 
gress by the committee—was H. R. 15498, a bill author- 
izing the President, through the Secretary of the Interior, 
to study, report, and recommend on a revision and codifi- 
cation of the statutes affecting the American Indians. In 
the body of that bill and in the report made by the Secre- 
tary, with a memorandum from the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, there is a direction to consider the sort of thing 
the gentleman has proposed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am frank to say that that bill is so 
fundamental and so far-reaching that I do not think it will 
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do what it is expected to do. I do not expect it to amount 
to very much, because the gentleman from Montana knows, 
much better than I know, that this Indian problem can 
not be settled by any one committee or commission or 
codification. It is a thing that has got to be worked out in 
detail just as we are working this one out. 

Mr. LEAVITT. One of the arguments in the report which 
I have placed in the Recorp in respect of the codification 
and revision bill is right along the line of the gentleman’s 
statement. In the development of an Indian policy we 
come from time to time to certain points of development 
where it is necessary for us to consider the situation and 
decide upon the course we should pursue. We have now 
arrived at one of those points and the purpose of this—I will 
not call it a commission, but this group of experts working 
under the President and the Secretary is to consider the 
educational problem, the question of health, and the various 
matters in which the gentleman from Michigan has shown 
such wonderful leadership, a leadership—I wish to state at 
this time—we are going to sorely miss in the Congress of the 
future. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thank the gentleman. 

There is one angle of this question I would like to develop 
a little. It illustrates that a problem of this kind does 
have a number of phases. We are adopting very definitely 
the idea in day schools for the Indians of providing a very 
substantial noonday lunch. I perhaps take more pride in 

the program developed on the Turtle Mountain Reservation 

in North Dakota than anything else I have had to do with, 
because it is a small reservation and the program we worked 
out was quite comprehensive. It includes a central day 
school with busses bringing all the children from two town- 
ships into a day school with a substantial noonday lunch, 
because the homes they come from are homes where they 
do not get many very substantial meals; but we like the 
idea of the child going home every day and taking some 
thought home from the school so that the family are 
affected by what the child is learning. 

Now, more and more in our Indian day schools we are 
providing these substantial noonday lunches. What is going 
to be the situation here in a school that is operated by the 
community of Poplar, in which from one-half to two-thirds 
of the pupils are not Indian children? How are the Indian 
children going to get this noonday lunch? 

Mr. LEAVITT. My understanding is, and I am only 
speaking from my general memory of frequent visits there, 
this school at Poplar does some work of that kind itself. 
It is one of the most forward and most up to date and one 
of the best schools that I know of personally. It does many 
things of that kind, and if we wanted to carry out that 
policy and bring in Indian children from long distances, 
we should be able to cooperate with them by meeting our 
proper pro rata part of the expense. 

They have a domestic-science department in this school 
that is a marvelous department, in which they are teaching 
housekeeping and cooking to the Indian girls. So far as the 
boys are concerned, they are being taught agriculture, stock 
raising, and are being given work of the most advanced sort. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In view of the very able speeches that 
have been made in my time, I am not going to oppose the 
bill. I do have in mind an amendment. Since we are 
putting up about half the cost of the building and putting 
up the entire cost of the enlargement, I have in mind an 
amendment in line 5, page 2, after the word “ district,” 
insert these words: 

And that the accommodations in said enlarged building, to the 
extent of one-half its capacity, shall be available for Indian 
children. 

The report would not indicate that there would be this 
number of Indian children taking advantage of it, but if 
they should desire to take advantage of it, I think, as a 
matter of right, we would be entitled to that much space. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I can not see any objection to that. I am 
sure the committee would not offer any objection to it. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Would not that have the effect of other 
Indian children from other reservations coming in there? 
You know they travel from one reservation to another, 
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Mr. LEAVITT. We should say children of the Fort Peck 
Reservation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If they are Indian children, what is the 
difference to the town of Poplar, as long as the Federal 
Government pays the bill? I will say that I have not 
thought of any other Indian children. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Will the Federal Government continue 
to pay the maintenance cost for these Indian children? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We will pay the 45 cents a day tuition 
and we are paying half the cost of the building. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think the point of the gentleman from 
North Dakota is well taken. I do not believe we should 
require this local school, at the expense of the local com- 
munity as to equipment and the pay of teachers, to take 
on the education of children that may come from anywhere. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I think the amendment is, perhaps, too 
sweeping. 

Mr. HASTINGS. May I say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan I understand from this discussion we pay 45 cents a 
day for each Indian child that attends this school, and I 
think that will be an inducement to the local authorities to 
bring in these children. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I do not think they would object to it, 
but I would dislike to see it written in the law that they 
must do this regardless of any local decision. 

Mr, HASTINGS. I think the 45 cents a day would be 
sufficient to bring them in, and while I am discussing this 
in a good-natured way, I want to remind my friend from 
Michigan that all we are able to get for these Indians in 
Oklahoma is 20 cents a day, and my people complain very 
bitterly down there, because that is inadequate. I am not 
criticizing the large amount of 45 cents a day 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, 45 cents looks large where you 
pay 20 cents a day. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am simply bringing this to the atten- 
tion of my friend from Michigan in order to remind him 
that in Oklahoma we are regarded as asking a little too 
much when we ask for some increase in this amount. We 
have been able, through the gentleman’s generosity and 
helpfulness to have the amount substantially increased. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Very substantially. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But only up to 20 cents a day. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know what the per diem pay- 
ment is, but the appropriation has been very largely in- 
creased. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Very much increased; yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will offer the amendment and have it 
apply to children from the Fort Peck Reservation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That would comply with the remainder 
of the bill, the first provision of which, on page 2, expressly 
refers to Indian children of the Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
tion. I shall not oppose such an amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. ss 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out the word condition“ and insert the 
word “ conditions.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “district” insert “and that ac- 
commodations in said enlarged building to the extent of one-half 
of its capacity shall be available for Indian children from the Fort 
Peck Reservation.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill to the House with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. SNELL having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. TEMPLE, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 15601 and had directed him to 
report the same back with amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavitt, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO THE MENOMINEE TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
11281) authorizing a per capita payment of $100 to the 
members of the Menominee Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin 
from funds on deposit to their credit in the Treasury of the 
United States, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to withdraw from the fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States on deposit to the credit of the Menomi- 
nee Indians in the State of Wisconsin a sufficient sum to make 
therefrom a per capita payment or distribution of $100 to each 
of the living members on the tribe roll of the Menominee Tribe 
of Indians of the State of Wisconsin, under such rules and regu- 
lations as the said Secretary may prescribe. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$100” and insert $50," and in line 
8, strike out the word “tribe” and insert the word “ tribal.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition. 
While we are considering the condition of the trust fund 
of the Menominee Indians from which money is to be paid, 
I wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee or of 
the author of the bill, my colleague, Mr. ScHNEIDER, as to 
how successful the operation of the lumber mill has been 
so far as making it profitable to the Menominee Indians, and 
also as to the total cost involved in the construction of not 
only the lumber mill but the accessories connected with the 
mill, such as the dormitories and railroad, and the like? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I might say that practically all of, at 
least the main portion of, the expense, including the per 
capita payments, accrue from the lumber operations on the 
reservation. 

The Indians have a sawmill of their own that they operate 
and a railroad in connection with it on which they bring 
the timber from different parts of the reservation to the 
sawmill. 

In 1924 there were $92,000 per capita paid. In 1926 there 
was paid $191,000; in 1928, $328,000; and in 1929, $195,000. 
This bill provides for $92,000 payment. 

They have what is called a logging fund which consists of 
$1,427,990. That fund pays 5 per cent interest. They have 
another fund in which there is $348,000 which pays 4 per 
cent interest. The interest in these funds goes for the main- 
tenance of schools, police, fire control, and hospital, and a 
pension for aged Indians. So the expense of the reserva- 
tion and the indigent Indians is maintained from a portion 
of interest from the funds that they have on hand and 
moneys accruing from the logging. j 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the maintenance of the Indians were 
dependent entirely upon the receipts from the operation of 
the mill which the Government constructed from the trust 
fund of the Indians amounting to several million dollars, 
at least two, the receipts would not be adequate in any way 
to support the Indians, because the report shows that the 
total receipts from milling operations from July 1 to No- 
vember 30 was $188,000. My original question was as to how 
much the Government has invested of the Menominee In- 
dian trust funds in this mill and the accessories. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. It is really not a trust fund. There 
are two funds. One is an operating fund from which there 
had been considerable money taken to rebuild the mill a few 
years ago and for the extension of the railroad a year ago. 
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I think probably $60,000 or $70,000 was used from that fund. 
Those funds fluctuate greatly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much has been invested in toto on 
that mill proposition and the accessories? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I could not say, but probably about 
a million dollars all told, or three-quarters of a million 
dollars, over a period of 22 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman quite certain that it 
is less than a million dollars? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I am quite certain that it is less; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In 1908, as a memb. of the Mann 
Pulp and Paper Investigating Committee, with the former 
Member of the House, Mr. James R. Mann, I coursed over 
that entire district. Representatives of the tribe of Me- 
nominees stated that $2,000,000 of the trust funds was being 
wastefully expended in lumber experimentation. I am 
seeking information as to whether that experiment has been 
successful or not. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I will say to the gentleman that those 
reports and charges we hear very often, but they are not 
always borne out by the facts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any authoritative 
information as to how much has been invested in that so- 
cialistic venture to try to give employment to the Indians on 
the reservation who, in large numbers, do not wish to work? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. If the gentleman will recall, the saw- 
mill was instituted as the result of an act passed by the 
Congress in 1908 called the La Follette Act. Prior to that 
time the private lumber interests had been exploiting the 
Menominee Reservation, and if it had not been for the 
La Follette Act of 1908 there would be no more timber on 
that reservation at this time. As a result of that act the 
cuts were limited to 20,000 feet a year, and because of that 
limitation they still have a considerable stand of timber. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the gentleman must have been in 
his knickerbockers in 1908, when I was serving on the floor 
of the House, and I know something about this socialistic 
lumbering experiment. I visited there, and I take issue 
with the statement of the gentleman that the growing tim- 
ber there would have been denuded if we had not estab- 
lished this socialistic venture, because it was always within 
the control of Congress to determine the character of the 
timber that would be cut. To-day the Forestry Bureau is 
following a conservation policy on cutting timber in the 
national forests. 

The gentleman, perhaps, because he was in his 
years, does not remember that there was a bad storm there, 
and that there was a lot of dead and down timber that had 
to be milled, and it was rotten with worms when the Pulp 
and Paper Commission, of which Mr. Mann was the chair- 
man, visited the reservation and made an inspection—not 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether this socialistic ven- 
ture was practical or not, but for the purpose of investi- 
gating whether there was any available pulpwood in this 
country to supply the newsprint paper mills of the country. 

This condition was called to my personal attention back 
in 1908, that the Government at the instance of doctrin- 
aires, under the supervision of the Forestry Division, was 
depleting the Menominee Indians’ trust fund to the extent 
of millions of dollars, and they did not approve of such 
appropriation. I am asking for definite information from 
some member of the committee or from my colleague as to 
whether or not the venture has been successful. Here is a 
showing that there is only $188,000 of receipts in a year. 
How much has been expended? Even if a million dollars of 
the trust fund was expended, at 5 per cent that would be 
$50,000 a year alone. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, the committee did not go into 
that particular matter, because it was not before our com- 
mittee, but back in 1908 I was not in the situation that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHNEIER] was in, because 
I did not have any knickerbockers. I have not yet come to 
that point, because I do not play golf. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the gentleman is too serviceable a 
Member to be able during his occupied service here to in- 
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dulge in golf. The ones who indulge in golf are largely 
those who are present only at roll calls, ; 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The operation in 1908 as the gentle- 
man will recall was not really socialistic. The Indians own 
all of this land and all of the timber and the water power 
and the property. The only way they have of dealing with 
it is collectively, through the agency. Therefore, the mill 
was established for the purpose of providing employment 
for the Indians, and it was provided that only Indians be 
employed. The fact that the mill was established and has 
been operated by the Indians has effected great education 
on the part of the Indians along industrial lines. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
percentage of the operatives in this mill are Indians and 
what percentage are whites? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. At the present time 80 or 90 per cent 
of them are members of the Menominee Tribe. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman states that of his own 
knowledge? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Oh, yes; I state that of my own 
knowledge. There are but a few white men. There are a 
few Indians from other tribes who are employed on the 
reservation, to my knowledge, but at the same time they are 
skilled men in their line and are employed. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Can the gentleman tell us how many 
Indians he has got? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Ten thousand in Wisconsin State. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is that all you have got? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman means only with refer- 
ence to that tribe. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. There are over 350,000 Indians in the 
United States. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. How many tribes are there in this 
country? 

Mr. HASTINGS. One hundred and ninety-three. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not opposed to awarding these 
Indians $50 per capita out of the trust funds available. It 
has been accorded to them in recent years, each year, and 
there seems to be a need to give this allotment to each one. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The department has taken a position in 
opposition to per capita payments except in case of neces- 
sity; but in this case the committee was moved by the fact 
that this money belonged to the Indians, the money is 
available, and they are in need of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope that some time the gentleman’s 
committee will make an investigation as to whether the 
operations of this Neopit Mill has been successful and war- 
ranted the expenditure of the trust funds of the Indians as 
was originally represented it would be. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That would be a very interesting study, 
I am sure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the results would be more 
startling than interesting. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report. the 
next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “tribe” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ tribal.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Amend the title. 
CONSTRUCTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, FRAZER, MONT.—FORT 

PECK INDIAN RESERVATION 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
13293) to provide funds for cooperation with the school 
board at Frazer, Mont., in the construction of a high-school 
building to be available to Indian children of the Fort Peck 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Montana [Mr. LEAVITT]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any funds in the not otherwise ap- 


propriated, the sum of $25,000 for the purpose of cooperating with 
the public-school board of district No. 2, town of Frazer, and 
county of Valley, Mont., in the construction of a public high-school 


building at Frazer, Mont.: Provided, That the expenditure of any 
money so appropriated shall be subject to the express condition 
that the school maintained by the said school district in the said 
building shall be available to all Indian children of the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation, Mont., on the same terms, except as to pay- 
ment of tuition, as other children of the said school district: Pro- 
vided further, That such expenditures shall be subject to such 
further conditions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer two amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Cramton] offers an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. Cramron: On page 1, line 10, strike 
out the word “condition” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ conditions ”; 

On page 2, in line 4, after the word “ district,” insert “and that 
accommodations in said enlarged building to the extent of half 
its capacity shall be available for Indian children from the Fort 
Peck Reservation.” 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, for the same reasons given 
in connection with a similar amendment on the Poplar 
School building I would not make objection to that amend- 
ment. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent that I may include 
at this point the committee report, in view of the fact that 
this bill is also, to a great extent, establishing a precedent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Montana [Mr. LEAVITT]? 

There was no objection. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


[Report No. 2474, House of Representatives, Seventy-first Congress 
third session] 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING AT FRAZER, MONT. 


Mr. Leavitt, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted 
the following report (to accompany H. R. 13293) : 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 13293) to provide funds for cooperation with the school 
board at Frazer, Mont., in the construction of a high-school build- 
ing to be available to Indian children of the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, having considered the same, report thereon with a 
recommendation that it do pass without amendment. 

School district No. 2, at Frazer, Valley County, Mont., is provid- 
ing educational facilities for approximately 49 Indian children at. 
the present time, this number constituting almost half of its 
total daily attendance. The Indian children come from families 
which, for the most part, do not contribute to the support of the 
school under the provisions of the Federal law making them tax 
exempt. The burden upon the school district is readily apparent. 
In addition to being unable to provide adequate facilities for the 
Indian children the district is forced to lower the standard for its 
own children, to whom its primary attention should be directed. 
The district has always cooperated with the Federal Government 
to the best of its ability, and now finds itself in a place where it 
will be necessary to erect a new building if satisfactory conditions 
are to prevail. The nearest high schools to this locality are from 
18 to 36 miles away. 

The school district agrees to provide all equipment and 
also dormitory facilities for students who are too far away to make 
daily trips to and from their homes. 

In view of the cooperation which this district has always given 
the Federal Government in the education of Indian children, its 
inability to provide the necessary building under present circum- 
stances, and the need for such construction, your committee 
believes the bill under consideration should be approved. 

The memorandum of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 27, 1931. 


„ 


Hon. Scorr LEAVITT, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


Indian Reservation, and I ask unanimous consent that it be t 


considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has advised in 
ing upon a similar bill, S, 5535, that if the bill is amended to 
authorize an appropriation of $15, it will not be in conflict 
with the financial program of the President. It is, therefore, sug- 
gested that the bill be 1 m the figures appearing 
in line 5, page 1, from 000. 

If amended as herein suggested, I that H. R. 13293 
receive favorable consideration. 

vV truly yours, 
si Ray LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 13, 1931. 
Memorandum for the Secretary. 

Reference is made to the request of the chairman Committee on 
Indian Affairs, House of Representatives, for a report on H. R. 
13293, which would authorize an appropriation of $25,000 for the 
purpose of enlarging the public-school building at Frazer, Mont. 

The Government maintains a boarding school on the Fort 
Peck Reservation, which school carries 9 grades and has a rated 
capacity of 110 pupils. The average attendance during the last 
fiscal year was 120. There are on the reservation 692 children 
between the ages of 6 and 18 eligible for school attendance. Ap- 
proximately 248 are accommodated in the boarding school on the 
reservation and at other Government schools off the reservation. 
Eleven are accommodated in mission or private boarding schools 
and 449 are in attendance in the ae oo In aee num- 
bers are 48 pupils under 6 or over years of age who are en- 
rolled in — — school. It will be noted that approximately 30 
pupils eligible for attendance are not in school. 

During 1930 a contract was entered into with the public-school 
officials at Frazer, Mont., for the education of 45 pupils at a tui- 
tion rate of 40 cents per day per pupil and for the present year 
a contract has been executed providing for the same number of 

upils at a similar rate of tuition. The present building at 
Prazer has only six rooms, and adequate high-school facilities are 
not available. On January 5, 1931, 12 Indian children were in 
high-school grades and 37 in the elementary grades at this school, 
as compared with 17 white children in high-school grades and 49 
in the elementary grades. From our records it appears that the 
nearest high schools to this population are 18, 20, and 36 miles, 
respectively, from Frazer. The assessed valuation of taxable land 
within the district is $394,000. 

The amount contained in the bill contemplates the entire cost 
of this construction, with the understanding that the school dis- 
trict will provide all necessary equipment, and also will provide 
dormitory capacity for some pupils who are too far removed from 
the school to permit daily trips from their homes to the school. 

It would appear from the foregoing that an expenditure of 
825,000 as authorized by H. R. 13293 would provide additional 
school facilities for the Indians of this reservation at a minimum 
cost, and it is therefore recommended that the bill receive favor- 


able consideration. 
C. J. RHoaps, Commissioner. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIAN NATIONS—CLAIM FOR 
COMPENSATION 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 3165) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
consider, and report upon a claim of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes for fair and just com- 
pensation for the remainder of the leased district lands, 
which is on the House Calendar. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that this bill is not properly on the House Calendar. It 
involves a charge on the Treasury of the Government. 
Section 3 reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be expended, out of any 
money or moneys now standing to the credit of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes in the Treasury of the United 
States, the sum of not to exceed $5,000, to be paid, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, for the reimbursement of 
said attorneys. 

And so forth. 

I think the bill should be placed on the Union Calendar, 
because it unquestionably levies a charge on the Treasury. 
Under the rules of the House all bills that in any way levy 
a charge on the Treasury must be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole House. 

I make the further point of order that this is erroneously 
on the House Calendar in that it is not a public bill; that 
it is a private bill; and I direct the attention of the Chair 
to the authorities which describe what are private bills. I 
will read from Cannon’s Glossary, page 203: 
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A private bill is a bill for the relief of one or several 
persons, corporations, institutions, etc., and is distinguished from 
a public bill, which relates to public matters and deals with indi- 
viduals by classes only. 

This bill, though it refers to a number of matters, never- 
theless provides relief to certain tribes. 

Two weeks ago we had under consideration, under sus- 
pension of the rules, a bill on the Private Calendar which 
related to a change in the law as far as irrigation districts 
are concerned. That related to a number of individuals 
where the Government had assisted in their irrigation works 
by making public appropriations. 

I make two points of order. First, that this is a private 
bill, and, second, if the Chair decides it is a public bill, that 
it lays a burden on the Treasury, and should be on the 
Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. What has the gentleman to 
say to the proposition that the money herein appropriated 
comes out of tribal funds and not out of the Treasury? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is out of tribal funds and not out of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let us read the paragraph: 

There is hereby authorized to be expended, out of any money 
or moneys now standing to the credit of the Choctaw and 
3 Indian Nations or Tribes in the Treasury of the United 

That is in the Treasury. I have not before me the rule 
which requires that bills which levy a charge on the Treas- 
ury shall be on the Union Calendar. It is a charge on the 
Treasury. They may not have sufficient funds. I do not 
know, but if there are not sufficient funds it would be a 
charge on the Treasury. I am not seeking to have this bill 
taken off the calendar, because it can readily be placed on 
the Union Calendar and considered in that way. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This is paid out of tribal funds stand- 
ing to the credit of the Choctaws and Chickasaws. That is 
clearly set out in section 3 of the bill. The section reads: 

Now standing to the credit of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indian Nations or Tribes in the Treasury of the United States. 

Out of any money or moneys now standing to their 
credit. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I wish to emphasize those words, that 
these moneys must be moneys now standing to the credit 
of these Indians, so that there is no possibility of reaching 
into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is no authority to pay it out of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is taking money out of the Treasury 
nevertheless. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MicHENER). The Chair 
is ready to rule. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes two 
points of order: First, that this is a private bill and is, there- 
fore, on an improper calendar; that it should be on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. As the Chair recollects the law, the United 
States deals with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes as na- 
tions and through treaties. Therefore this bill deals with 
the Indians as a nation and not with Indians as individuals. 
The Chair believes that this is a public bill and is properly 
on the Public Calendar, and overrules that point of order. 

So far as the second point of order is concerned, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin contends that this bill authorizes an 
appropriation of money out of the Federal Treasury, and, 
therefore, is improperly on the House Calendar. It seems to 
the Chair that section 3 makes it clear that— 

There is hereby authorized to be expended, out of any money or 
moneys now standing to the credit of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indian Nations or Tribes in the Treasury of the United States— 

And so forth. There must have been previous legislation 
in reference to this matter in order to place this money in 
the Treasury of the United States in trust for the Indians. 
That act has already taken place, and this money stands 
to-day in the Treasury of the United States subject to the 
legal demand of these tribes. This bill simply provides a 
way whereby this money—set aside in the Treasury of the 
United States for these particular tribes—may be expended. 

The attention of the Chair is also called to a ruling made 
by Speaker LoncwortH on February 23, 1927, found in the 
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RecorD on page 4572 of that session, the syllabus of which 
reads as follows: 

A Senate bill that provides for the disposal of Indian land and 
also embodies a section providing for the payment of 4 per cent 
interest per annum on funds held in trust for the Indians does 
not require consideration in a Committee of the Whole on the 
ground that it appropriates property or money of the Government, 
as set forth in clause 3 of Rule XXII. 


Therefore the Chair overrules the second point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the Chair makes a final decision 
will he hear me on one further point? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will be glad to 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The query arises in my mind as to 
whether this bill, which seeks to authorize the Court of 
Claims to adjudicate claims against the Government and to 
render judgment in case the Court of Claims finds that the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws have an equitable claim—whether 
the fact that it authorizes the Court of Claims not to 
adjudicate a judgment against the United States, that that 
character of legislation would come within the rule which 
says— 
directly or indirectly appropriating money or property and be- 
coming a charge on the Treasury. 

There is a clause in the rules—I can not locate it in a 
hurry—which provides that any bill which levies a charge 
or, as I recall, may levy a charge on the Treasury, is a 
Union Calendar bill. I only wish to submit that one phase 
for the consideration of the Chair, because this bill may be 
the basis of a claim against the Government of millions of 
dollars, and the matter should be considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This bill does not authorize the render- 
ing of any judgment against the Government of the United 
States. It just simply refers it to a court for a report, like 
referring a case to a master in chancery. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin has made an additional point of order, the Chair 
having already overruled two points of order. In ruling on 
the third point of order the Chair would refer to Rule XXIII, 
clause 3, which reads as follows: 

All motions or propositions involving a tax or charge upon the 
people; all proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills 
making appropriations of money or property, or requiring such 
appropriations to be made, or authorizing payments out of appro- 
priations already made, or releasing any liability to the United 
States for money or property, or referring any claim to the Court 
of Claims, shall be first considered in a Committee of the Whole, 
and a point of order under this rule shall be good at any time 
before the consideration of a bill has commenced. 

The Chair therefore thinks that unless some further 
facts are developed the Chair should sustain the point of 
order. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the Chair will hear me a moment, 
this bill does not refer a claim to the Court of Claims for 
any judgment. I want to invite the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that the bill only refers the claim of the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws to the Court of Claims to report its 
findings back to Congress. I invite the Chair's attention to 
line 3, on page 2, which provides and to report its findings 
to Congress.” There is no provision in the bill where any 
judgment is authorized, and, if the Chair please, section 151 
of the Judicial Code (vol. 44, pt. 1, p. 898) the Chair will 
find that where any claim is pending before either House, 
other than a pension claim, under this section of the Judi- 
cial Code it may be referred upon a resolution of either 
the Senate or House, in which the claim is pending, to the 
Court of Claims for findings of fact and conclusions of law, 
and a report made to the Congress. This bill, if the Chair 
please, does not authorize a judgment, it does not contem- 
plate a judgment, it does not ask a judgment; but simply 
‘refers the claim to the Court of Claims for a report back 
of findings for the guidance of the committees of Congress, 
and no judgment is authorized under this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But it is a claim referred to the Court 
of Claims under the specific language of the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair appreciates that 
this is a rather delicate question. It is a matter on which 
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there seems to be no precedent at hand. There is a distinc- 
tion, surely, between referring a claim with authority to 
render final judgment and referring a claim for the purpose 
of ascertaining the facts, the matter later to be passed upon 
by the Congress. The Chair, in ruling a few moments ago, 
had in mind clause 3 of Rule XXIII, standing alone. Since 
that ruling the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HASTIN GS! 
has called the Chair’s attention to the first provision of the 
bill, which reads: 


That the Court of Claims is hereby authorized and directed to 
hear and inquire into the claims of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indian Nations. P 


And to report back. Therefore the Chair feels that this 
bill does not come within the provisions of clause 3 of Rule 
XXIII, and overrules the point of order. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims is hereby author- 
ized and directed to hear and inquire into the claims of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indian Nations that they have never received 
fair and just compensation for the remainder of their “Leased 
District“ land acquired by the United States under article 3 of 
the treaty of 1866 (14 Stat. L. 769), not including the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe lands for which compensation was made to the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations by the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. L. 989), and to report its findings to Con- 
gress notwithstanding the lapse of time or the statute of limita- 
tions and irrespective of any former adjudication upon title and 
ownership, as to whether the consideration paid or agreed to be 
paid for said remainder of said lands was fair and just, and if not, 
whether the United States should pay to the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations additional compensation therefor, and if so, what 
amount should be so paid, taking into consideration the circum- 
stances and conditions under which said lands were acquired, and 
purpose for which they were used, and the final disposition 


Sec. 2. The claim of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Nations 
or Tribes shall be forever barred unless presented, as herein pro- 
vided, within six months after the passage and approval of this 
act. Said tribes shall be the claimants and the United States shall 
be the defendant; and said claim shall be verified and filed by the 
attorneys employed to prosecute the same, under contracts to be 
approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary 
of the Interior, and said contracts with such Indian tribes shall be 
executed by the principal chief of the Choctaw Nation and the 
governor of the Chickasaw Nation, respectively; and the attorneys 
employed, as herein provided, may be assisted by the regular tribal 
attorneys employed under existing law, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, The Court of Claims shall include in 
its report to Congress a finding as to what compensation should 
be paid the attorneys employed as herein provided, other than the 
regular tribal attorneys employed under existing law, and such 
compensation shall not exceed 5 per cent of any amount which 
may be received by the said Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Na- 
tions or Tribes in payment of such claim. 

Src. 3. There is hereby authorized to be expended, out of any 
money or moneys now standing to the credit of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes, in the Treasury of the United 
States, the sum of not to exceed $5,000, to be paid, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, for the reimbursement of 
said attorneys for all proper and necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the investigation of records and in the preparation, 
institution, and prosecution. of said claim: Provided, That the 
accounts of such attorneys for such expenses shall be submitted 
to, and approved by, the Secretary of the Interior, and paid 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by him: And pro- 
vided further, That any sum so allowed and paid such special 
attorneys for expenses under this act shall be reimbursable to 
the credit of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes, 
out of any sum of money that may hereafter be paid to them 
for legal services rendered in connection with said claim. 

Sec. 4. Official letters, papers, documents, and records, of certi- 
fied copies thereof, may be used in evidence; and the depart- 
ments of the Government shall give access to the attorneys of 
said Indian nations or tribes to such treaties, papers, correspond- 
ence, or records, as may be needed in the preparation, presenta- 
tion, and conduct of such claim. 

Sec. 5. A copy of the petition shall be served upon the Attorney 
General of the United States and he, or some attorney from the 
Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby directed 
to appear and defend the interests of the United States. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 13, after the word “thereof,” insert: 

“The court shall also hear, examine, and report upon any 
claims which the United States may have as an offset against said 
Indian nations, but any payment which may have been made by 
the United States upon such claims against the United States 
shall not operate as an estoppel but may be pleaded as an offset.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 


the committee amendment. On page 2, lines 13 to 18, the 
committee amendment reads: 


1931 


The court shall also hear, examine, and report upon any claims 
which the United States may have as an offset against said Indian 
nations, but any payment which may have been made by the 
United States upon such claims the United States shall 
not operate as an estoppel but may be pleaded as an offset. 


I offer as a substitute the following amendment: 


In said suit the Court of Claims shall also hear, examine, and 
report upon all claims which the United States may have against 
the said Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. Any payment which 
may have been made by the United States, including gratuity for 
the benefit of any of said Indians or for their support and civiliza- 
tion, shall not operate as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as a 
set-off in said suit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CramTon as a substitute for the 
committee amendment: Strike out on page 2, lines 13 to 18, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“In said suit the Court of Claims shall also hear, examine, and 
report upon all claims which the United States may have against 
the said Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. Any payment which 
may have been made by the United States, including gratuity for 
the benefit of any of said Indians or for their support and civiliza- 
tion, shall not operate as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as a 
set-off in said suit.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me ask the gentleman from Michi- 
gan one question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will explain what the amendment does. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman’s amendment con- 
fine it to this claim? If it does, I think we would have no 
objection to it. Just let me direct the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to an explanation I previously made to him. This bill 
refers the claim for the “leased district” to the Court of 
Claims. The Choctaws and Chickasaws have a number of 
other lawsuits for claims pending, and I do not want to have 
the court to review all of those other claims in other law- 
suits or to have the Court of Claims try all those other law- 
suits in making a report on this claim; but if these offsets 
arise out of this claim and are germane to it and are nec- 
essary in its consideration, I have no objection. I think the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] would not want 
to try every other lawsuit that the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws may have or have a report made on every other law- 
suit, but would want to confine it to any offsets that arise 
out of this “leased district claim, and I do not care how 
broad that is. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not so sure about that. I will 
state how my amendment changes the language. It has 
been several months since I made a study of this. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to remind the gentleman that 
he and I studied this amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is my recollection that in the last 
session the gentleman approved the text of the amendment 
I have offered. I am not sure about that. I know the text 
has come down from the last session. The bill now says: 

The court shall also hear, examine, and report upon any claims 
which the United States may have as an offset against said Indian 
nation 

All I put in is upon any claim against the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws which the United States may have as an offset.” 

Now, I do not see that that comes under the gentleman’s 
objection, because certainly the court under this language 
can report upon any claims which the United States may 


Bete. 

Mr. HASTINGS. My only thought is—let me be perfectly 
frank with the gentleman from Michigan and the House— 
I have no objection to the consideration of any claim, except 
I hope this bill will confine claims to the leased-district 
matter. Under the jurisdictional act of 1924 the Govern- 
ment has the right to plead an offset of any claim under 
the jurisdictional bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me make a statement as to what 
would be the effect of my amendment. I have put in the 
words “including gratuity” because the Comptroller Gen- 
eral holds that unless you specify that gratuities are to be 
included they are not figured in. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me repeat that I do not want the 
court to try any other claims; I do not want the court in 
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reporting upon the leased district claims to report on other 
claims which are in process of being adjudicated in other 
suits. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Here is the difficulty—I am open to 
conviction on the proposition, but here are certain tribes 
of Indians coming in with claims against the United States 
under certain leases, and they may get judgment for all I 
know. » I do not know what the facts are. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The court can not render judgment 
under this bill, but is required to report back to Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We have always spent money for the 
Indians not only in connection with these leases but in 
added gratuities. Now, in connection with some judgment 
that.may be rendered by the court in behalf of the Indians 
I want all Government offsets considered. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is what I wanted to say. In every 
jurisdiction the word “ offset” has been interpreted and it 
has a full and complete meaning. Why do you not quit 
after you provide for that and say, “ Report upon any claim 
the United States may have as an offset against the In- 
dians,” and stop at that? 

Mr. HASTINGS. All I am trying to do is not to have 
other claims pending in other suits before the court reviewed 
in the reports on the leased district claim. 

Mr. JENKINS. I feel that a very grave mistake may be 
made in this amendment. We are providing that the United 
States Government shall give up the remedy of estoppel. 
If it has an estoppel, why preclude it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say that the amendment as re- 
ported by the committee is the usual form in all Indian 
claim bills. f 

Mr. HASTINGS. I had hoped the gentleman would agree 
with me and confine all claims to the leased district. Try 
other claims in the other suits pending. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Suppose I do, then the next claim, the 
same thing is done, and the next claim, and so on, with 
the result that perhaps the Government will not have a 
chance to set up these gratuity payments not immediately 
related to the particular claim in question. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But offsets are provided in the juris- 
dictional bill referred to, and a number of th se suits are 
already brought under the jurisdictional bill of 1924. I do 
not want to try all of these suits in the report on this case. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I know the gentleman from Oklahoma 
well, and if he will assure me that the Government will not 
lose its fair right to set up its claim, including gratuities, 
at some time against these Indians and have them taken 
into account, I shall withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am just as anxious that that be done 
as is the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And the gentleman will give me that 
assurance? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Oklahoma 
acquaint the House wherein under the jurisdictional act of 
1924 the Court of Claims is not empowered to hear this 
claim? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is not empowered to hear this claim 
under the jurisdictional act of 1924. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wherein is it not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The jurisdictional act would not permit 
the court to hear this claim. It is not comprehended by 
that act. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Did not the Supreme Court hoid 
they could not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have before me the act of 1924, and 
I have had difficulty in ascertaining wherein that act is not 
all-including, covering the matter provided in the bill under 
consideration. That act provides: 

That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon the Court of! 
Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statute of limitation, 
to hear, examine, and adjudicate, and render judgment in any and 
all legal and equitable claims arising under or growing out of any 
treaty or agreement between the United States and the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes, or either of them, or 


arising under or growing out of any act of Co in relation to 
Indian affairs which said Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations or Tribes 


may have against the United States, which claims have not here- 
tofore been determined and adjudicated on their merits by the 
Court of Claims or the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The attorneys employed construe that 
the court does not have jurisdiction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the question I wish to be 
informed about. The Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations did 
not avail themselves of any of the privileges under this act? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Oh, yes; they did. They brought a 
number of suits, of course. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my substitute 
for the committee amendment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I give the gentleman that 
assurance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment will be withdrawn, and 
the question is on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “that they never have re- 
ceived fair and just” and in lieu thereof insert the word for.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, on page 2, lines 10 to 13, 
I move to strike out, after the word “ paid,” the words: 

Taking into consideration the circumstances and conditions 
under which the lands were acquired and purposes for which they 
Were used and the final disposition thereof. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramron: Page 2, line 10, after the 


word “ paid,” strike out the rest of the line and all of lines 11, 
12, and 13 down to and including the word “ thereof.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The claim of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Na- 
tions or Tribes shall be forever barred unless presented, as herein 
provided, within six months after the and approval of this 
act. Said tribes shall be the claimants and the United States 
shall be the defendant; and said claim shall be verified and filed 
by the attorneys employed to prosecute the same, under contracts 
to be approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the 
Secretary of the Interior, and said contracts with such Indian 
tribes shall be executed by the principal chief of the Choctaw 
Nation and the governor of the Chickasaw Nation, respectively; 
and the attorneys employed, as herein provided, may be assisted 
by the regular tribal attorneys employed under existing law, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. The. Court. of 
Claims shall include in its report to Congress a finding as to what 
compensation should be paid the attorneys employed as herein 
provided, other than the regular tribal attorneys employed under 
existing law, and such compensation shall not exceed 5 per cent 
of any amount which may be received by the said Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes in payment of such claim. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, in line 21, strike out the words “six months” and 
insert “one year.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
This bill is on the House Calendar. My impression is that the 
procedure is that amendments may be offered and voted 
upon after the entire bill has been read. It was my purpose 
to offer an amendment to section 1, because I was under 
the impression that the bill was to be read in its entirety 
and that then amendments would be voted on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is correct 
in his interpretation of the rule. 


The question is on agreeing 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Then I would like to have that oppor- 
tunity when the reading of the bill is concluded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize 
the gentleman for that purpose. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be expended, out of any 
money or moneys now standing to the credit of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes, in the Treasury of the United 
States, the sum of not to exceed $5,000, to be paid, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior, for the reimbursement of said at- 
torneys for all proper and necessary expenses incurred by them in 
the investigation of records and in the preparation, institution, and 
prosecution of said claim: Provided, That the accounts of such 
attorneys for such expenses shall be submitted to, and approved 
by, the Secretary of the Interior, and paid under rules and regu- 
lations to be prescribed by him: And provided further, That any 
sum so allowed and paid such special attorneys for expenses under 
this act shall be reimbursable to the credit of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes out of any sum of money 
that may hereafter be paid to them for legal services rendered in 
connection with said claim. 

Src. 4. Official letters, papers, documents, and records, or certi- 
fied copies thereof, may be used in evidence; and the departments 
of the Government shall give access to the attorneys of said Indian 
nations or tribes to such treaties, papers, correspondence, or rec- 
ords, as may be needed in the preparation, presentation, and con- 
duct of such claim. 


Sec, 5. A copy of the petition shall be served upon the Attorney 
General of the United States and he, or some attorney from the 
Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby directed 
to appear and defend the interests of the United States. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 3, in line 19, strike 
out the words “the sum of not to exceed” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “Such sums as may be necessary, not 
exceeding in the aggregate.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton] offers an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: On page 4, line 7, strike 
out the word “them” and insert in lieu thereof such attorneys.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Starrorp] 30 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I think the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations come with poor 
grace at this late date, knocking at the door of Congress, to 
have readjudicated this claim involving, I believe, 7,000, 000 
acres, after it has once heretofore been referred to the Court 
of Claims, and appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and decided against them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I was interested in the gen- 
tleman’s reference to the Indians coming at this late date. 
Is it not a fact that the bill has been up a number of times 
on another calendar and the gentleman who now has the 
floor has objected and delayed the matter? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I am not speaking of this late date 
in this session. I am speaking generically. The gentleman 
and the gentleman’s colleagues have been very indulgent and 
have given me an opportunity to investigate and study the 
bill. Were it not for the study I made last night I might 
be here to-day supporting this bill. I have not sought to 
delay final consideration of this bill during this session of 
Congress. 

This is a matter which dates back to 1866 when these 
tribes entered into a treaty. It was passed upon by the 
Supreme Court in One hundred and seventy-ninth United 
States Reports, page 494, in the year 1900. In that decision 
is contained the entire history of the negotiations in connec- 
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tion with this leased district. I think anyone who reads that 
decision will come to the conclusion that there is no merit 
in the contention that the Choctaws and Chickasaws have 
any claim to this leased land between meridian 98 and 100. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JENKINS. I have been very much interested in this 
case and have tried to read the report. It is a very difficult 
report to follow because it involves much litigation and 
many references. Does the case to which the gentleman 
refers pass upon all of these different nations involved? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This decision of more than 50 pages 
contains a complete review of the history of the various acts 
and treaties and the litigation involving the determination 
of the questions involved in this leased district. The Su- 
preme Court overruled the decision of the Court of Claims 
in a decision rendered by Justice Harlan and decided against 
the contention of the tribes. Not only that, but this bill 
is so worded that it may convey to the Court of Claims the 
idea that we are asking them, regardless of the previous 
negotiations, to pass upon what is the fair compensation for 
these millions of acres of land. As I view this bill, it may 
involve the Government in an expenditure of perhaps many 
millions of dollars. There has been a studied effort on the 
part of some one to try to set aside the absolute language of 
the treaty of 1866 when the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
surrendered all of their right and title to this land west of 
meridian 98 up to meridian 100. There is no reservation 
whatsoever in that treaty of any rights to this ceded ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. In reading the report I noticed this lan- 
guage, and I would like to ask the gentleman if this language 
comes from that decision of the Supreme Court?— bill. 


The Supreme Court, referring to the treaty of 1855 and the Mr. STAFFORD. There is no authority in this bill which 
lands relinquished and leased, stated that “the consideration | authorizes the Government to make that plea. 


for the relinquishment and lease was $800,000, It is immaterial l 
to inquire as to the value placed by the Indians or by the United e RE of Kansas. The Government has the right 
0 it. 


States upon the relinquishment and lease, respectively. The In- 
dians accepted for both the aggregate amount named.” Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 


As I take it, the Supreme Court had all those things be- 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. The language in section 1 “that 


fore it and has decided it in this positive language? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I do not know of a case involving In- | they have never received fair and just compensation ” was 
stricken from the bill, so that no longer appears in it. 


dian lands where the Supreme Court has gone into such 
R y Mr. STAFFORD. The language I just read was not 


detail, reviewing the history of all the treaties and all the 
5 stricken from the bill. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 


negotiations, dating back to the time when the Choctaws 
had their lands east of the Mississippi. It goes into every Cramton] said that he had had private negotiations with 
the gentleman from Oklahoma in an effort to strike out 


detail in this opinion by Justice Harlan, more than 50 pages à 
this language as found on page 2, lines 6 and 7: 


in length. 
In 1924 we passed an act of broad scope, giving these na- Whether the consideration paid or agreed to be paid for said 
pe, gi remainder of said lands was fair and just. 


tions five years within which to bring suit of the question 

in issue, but not in terms, as in the present bill, that pre- Mr. WILLIAMSON. That remains in the bill. I thought 

judge the rights of the Government. I read to the gentle- the gentleman was referring to section 1. 

man from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastincs] the general authority Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman from Oklahoma 
objected. After the Indian nations have entered into sol- 


under that act whereby they could have proceeded, but 
they have not availed themselves of it. emn treaties whereby they sold all of their rights, when no 

There is very covert language here that may call upon | advantage was taken o them whatsoever, and they abso- 
the Court of Claims to hold that the Congress wishes, irre- | lutely transferred all of their title for a certain compensa- 
spective of the treaties that have been made in the past, tion back in 1866, when there was no ambiguous phrase 
and irrespective of the agreements that have been entered | used whatsoever, when the clear intent was to make a final 
into, to authorize the Court of Claims to ascertain what is | transfer of those lands to the Government, it seems to me 
it is wrong to reopen the case at this time. I do not think 


the fair value of these lands, running into millions, out in 
Oklahoma. that should be done because certain tribal attorneys and 
Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? other claim agents want to have a rehearing. A hearing 
Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. was had and the Government succeeded. But what I am 
Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The question of whether all thé] contending most strenuously against is that this language 
claims of the Indians against the Government under the| virtually sets aside a determination as to whether they had 
treaty have been fully adjudicated is a question that can entered into a bounden agreement back in 1866, and are 
now asking to open the question anew in order to have a 


be settled by demurrer to the complaint or petition of the 
determination as to whether the compensation then paid 


Indians, is it not? 
Mr, STAFFORD. No; for this reason—— was fair and just, the compensation paid in 1866, 65 years 
ago. 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Well, suppose the Indians are 
required by the court to set up whatever was done between Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 


the Government and the Indians in the way of settlement 


in their complaint; can not the Government, then, lodge a 
demurrer against it and have the question of law settled? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not yield at this time. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. That will be raised on a plea 
of res adjudicata. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On page 2 one of the qualifications that 
the Congress exacts is— 

And irrespective of any former adjudication upon the title and 
ownership as to whether consideration paid or agreed to be paid 
for such lands was fair and just. 

The Supreme Court in the decision referred to bottomed 
its decision on the fact that in 1866, when they entered into 
this treaty, they received $800,000 as final payment. Now 
you are opening up the question in order to determine 
whether the amount they then received was fair and just, 
and you are asking the Court of Claims to pass upon the 
question as to what was the then value of those lands. Then 
you are requiring, if it is held that the amount was not fair 
and just, that the United States pay to the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations additional compensation therefor. You 
are asking the Court of Claims to say what that amount 
shall be. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is it not a fact that the bill 
permits the Government to plead a complete settlement of 
all differences between the Government and the Indians, 
and if that be true and there has been a complete settle- 
ment, will not that end it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is there such language that 
enables the Government to plead that? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. It does not need to be in the 
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Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The transfer the gentleman 
speaks of was made in the form of a lease but it was 
actually used for the purpose of locating other Indians. 
The Government paid the magnificent compensation of 10 
cents per acre. Now, then, does the gentleman take the 
position that a court of equity could not go into the question 
as to whether or not that property was unconscionably 
taken from the Indians? It seems to me it is ridiculous to 
take that position. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In 1866 a treaty was entered into; no 
unfair advantage was taken of the Indians and no question 
was raised until years and years afterwards. They abso- 
lutely transferred all of their title to this property for a 
certain amount. At that time no one took exception to the 
amount the Government paid and no one ever questioned 
that they had received full value for the land they trans- 
ferred. However, since the lands have become valuable, 


probably $100 or more an acre, I do not know what their 


worth is, we are asked to reopen the question and have a 
new determination as to the value of those lands. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not for a speech, but for an inquiry. 


Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. If the inquiry is made by 


the court, the value would go back to the time of the trans- 
fer and would not be the value at the present time. The 
whole argument of the gentleman from Wisconsin, that the 
lands have become valuable now, would preclude such an 
investigation, and that is entirely foreign to the matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In one bill, dealing with the Pillager 
Indians, they place the maximum of $1.25 an acre. That is 
the amount they can recover, but in this bill no limit is 
placed on this land. Am I right in my position as to that? 
The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTWRIGHT] takes 
issue with the learned gentleman from Oklahoma as to 
that position. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; he does not. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. One dollar and twenty-five cents 
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This can only relate to the time at which the 10 cents 
an acre was paid and to the question of whether or not at 
that time 10 cents an acre was fair and just compensa- 
tion, and if it was not fair and just compensation at that 
time what should they have paid at that time. That is what 
the language means. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am very glad to have the gentleman’s 


construction of that language. I thought the language was 


broader and would enable the court to ascertain the present 
value. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not think so. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. As I follow the gentle- 
man’s argument, the gentleman is stating that we do not 
know the facts and the whole picture here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, not the gentleman—I would not 
ascribe that to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. I admit that I do not, but 
the gentleman seems to think that the Court of Claims may 
be misled. Does not the gentleman think that if all the 


things he has stated here are true the Court of Claims will 


find that out, and that is exactly what we are asking to 
have done. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I think they are going further: 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Is the gentleman afraid 
they will be misled? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am, indeed, as to whether the con- 
sideration paid or agreed to be paid for such remainder was 


fair and just. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. If the gentleman is afraid 
the Court of Claims will be misled on this, I fully expect 
to see the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin rise 
some morning during the Chaplain’s prayer and ask him to 


yield, and make a statement, so that God Almighty will not 


be misled by the Chaplain’s prayer without an explanation 
from the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, that is on a parity with the 


Trish wit of the distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma. 
I do not yield any further for Irish wit. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Well, I will give the gen- 
tleman some other kind of wit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not yield for any sacrilegious 
comment by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish I could support this bill; but it has 
not been shown here why the Choctaws and Chickasaws 
did not avail themselves of this privilege under the act of 
1924. They had five years in which to avail themselves of 
this privilege. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am fearful there is some person 
knocking at the door with a stale claim that has no merit. 
If any advantage had ever been taken of these Indians, I 
would be pleased even at this late date to yield and grant 
them the benefit of this bill. 

I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have quite a number of Choctaws in 
my congressional district, and I have read the bill rather 
carefully and it does not seem to give any measure of relief 
whatever to the Mississippi Choctaws. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. 

Mr. COLLINS. I was wondering if the gentleman had 
called that fact to the attention of the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Only very generally to the fact that 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws living east of the Mississippi 
had entered into a treaty way back and had got these lands 
in the West in exchange for their rights in the eastern land. 
This bill establishes a dangerous precedent that after a 
party has had his claim finally adjudicated he should be 
given further opportunity to have his case tried on certain 
stipulated facts that were passed upon in the original bill. 
Gentlemen, it is a dangerous bill, and this policy should not 
be established. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LEAVITT. This is a bill that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. CARTWRIGHT] introduced in the House in the 


an acre is all they are asking because that is what it was 
worth at that time. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. It does not make any dif- 
ference what they want, the law of the case is the fair, 
reasonable value of the lands at the time of the transfer, 
and the compensation at that time was the insignificant 
sum of 10 cents per acre, and the language of the treaty 
was that the lands were to be leased, but they were con- 
verted by the Government into a fee-simple ownership and 
used in the location of other Indians. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let us get the facts. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. These are the facts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me answer the bald statement of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma—and I am not referring to 
the character of his physiognomy at all—the gentleman says 
it was in this treaty that the land should be leased. I deny 
that statement. The treaty of 1866 contained no such quali- 
fication at all. The gentleman is not acquainted with the 
case. The treaty of 1855, in section 3, did contain that 
provision. These Indians joined the side of the Confederacy 
and allied themselves on the side of the Confederacy and 
when the war was over a further treaty was negotiated, the 
treaty of 1866, in which additional sums of money were paid 
amounting to $800,000, without any qualification whatsoever 
that they should be leased or any limitation as to the man- 
ner of their disposition. Read the history and get some 
information about the case, I would say to the gentleman, 
who ought to be more interested in this matter than I am 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

an: STAFFORD. Yes. 

. WILLIAMSON. I can not see where the gentleman 
eg the idea that the court might determine the value as 
of the present time. The language of the bill, page 2, lines 
7 and 8, is “said remainder of said land was fair and just,” 
speaking of the compensation paid at that time— 

And if not, whether the United States should pay to the Choc- 


taw and Chickasaw Nations additional compensation therefor, and 
if so, what amount should be so paid. 
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interest of his constituents, and I yield to him such time as 
he desires. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. I find it necessary to disagree with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. StarrorD] when he says 
this claim has been heard by the Supreme Court and re- 
ported adversely. As a matter of fact, the Court of Claims 
one time held with the tribes and the Supreme Court re- 
versed the holding of the Court of Claims on the grounds 
that neither the Court of Claims nor the Supreme Court had 
jurisdiction. The Supreme Court, in reversing the Court of 
Claims, gave a measure of approval, inasmuch as it said that 
if the Indians had been treated unfairly the remedy was 
with the legislative branch of the Government. These In- 
dians have come to Congress because there is no other place 
for them to go, and this bill does not ask for an adjudica- 
tion; it merely refers the whole question to the Court of 
Claims by granting that body authority to act as a fact-find- 
ing commission to investigate and report back to Congress 
like a master in chancery. 

The claim is a just one, and is an obligation which the 
United States Government should discharge toward its 
wards. The Government paid the Cherokees, Creeks, and 
Seminoles for their western lands when they were open to 
settlement. The Government recognized the justice of this 
claim when it paid the Choctaws and Chickasaws for the 
lands of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation, which was 
a part of the “Leased District.” Payment for a portion of 
the lands in question establishes the justice of the whole 
claim. 

These Indians have been patient and long-suffering ” 
and so have the members of the delegation in Congress 
from Oklahoma. This bill, which I introduced in the House, 
has been on the calendar for a long time. I believe sufficient 
‘time has been given for study and consideration as requested 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] and the 
‘gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Cramton]. The claim has 
‘been pending since 1866, and in all fairness and justice to 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws it should be settled at the 
: earliest possible date. I respectfully urge and solicit my 
fellow Members to pass this bill now so that the claim may 
be presented to the Court of Claims in accordance with the 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. I would like to ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastincs], who is a distin- 
guished lawyer, this question. 

I do not know that anybody can state a decided opinion 
about it without an exhaustive study. 

It strikes me that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has already had before it all these questions and has decided 
them. Now, if the Supreme Court has decided all these 
questions, by what right or reason, what justification has 
the author of the bill for having introduced the bill or any- 
one for supporting it? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me say in reply to the gentleman 
from Ohio that the Choctaws and Chickasaws have always 
contended that the word “cede” in the third article was 
ceded in trust for the settlement of friendly Indians and 
never agreed that the Government should use it for the 
purpose of opening it up for settlement and selling the land 
and putting the money into the Treasury. They contend 
that they only ceded it in trust and that they have received 
fair compensation from the Government. 

Let me say that similar language was used in the treaty 
of 1866 with the Seminoles. And similar language was used 
in the treaty with the Creeks. The Government paid the 
Seminoles for permission to settle Indians 15 cents an acre 
and when it was opened up for settlement we paid them up 
to $1.25 per acre. We paid the Creeks 30 cents an acre, and 
in that treaty the same word “cede” was used, and when 
the Government opened the land up for settlement we in- 
creased the amount to $1.25 an acre. 

If the gentleman from Ohio will further permit me, this 
claim involves going back to the treaty of 1920, it involves 
reviewing the treaty of 1930, it involves the construction of 
the treaty of 1837 and the treaty of 1855, and also the treaty 
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of 1866. It involves so many complicated questions that the 
committee found that a committee of the House or Senate 
had not time to fully investigate it. 

Let me say further to the gentleman that all this bill 
does is to refer it to the Court of Claims to investigate the 
claim and collect all the facts and make findings for the 
benefit of Congress. 

Mr. JENKINS. What did the Supreme Court decide? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The court decided upon the technical 
word “cede.” The Indians have always contended that they 
got no adequate consideration for the leased district. 

Mr. JENKINS. How do you expect to get around the 
decision of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. McKEOWN. The Supreme Court was called upon to 
construe a treaty. The court said it did not have the right 
to decide whether the Indians had been treated right or not; 
that they had to come back to Congress. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And we have pursued the policy sug- 
gested by the Supreme Court. The Indians have come to 
the Congress for relief as the court pointed out they should. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT. And the Court of Claims is the only 
place they can go. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lxavrrr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SUBMITTING CLAIMS OF PILLAGER BANDS OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS TO 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 4051) 
authorizing the Pillager Bands of Indians, residing in the 
State of Minnesota, to submit claims to the Court of Claims, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mon- 
tana asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill should be 
considered in the committee and I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union 
Calendar, and the House will automatically resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill S. 4051, and the gen- 
cree from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] will kindly take the 


e the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 4051, with Mr. Srarronp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana is rec- 
ognized for one hour. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, in the debate had upon 
the preceding bill the point was brought out that the Indi- 
ans who had ceded lands to the Government had received 
10 cents per acre. This claim involves a cession of land for 
which the Indians received only 2 cents per acre, land that 
perhaps would raise as much to the acre as the land re- 
ferred to in the previous bill would to a whole township. In 
1847 the Pillager Bands of Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
ceded to the Federal Government 700,000 acres of land. 
with the understanding that the Government would estab- 
lish a buffer State between the Sioux Indians and them- 
selves. The two tribes had been at war for hundreds of 
years, and it was for the purpose of aiding in their own 
security that they ceded to the Government these 700,000 
acres, with the understanding that the Menominee Indians 
of Wisconsin would be moved onto this tract of land. In 
1848 the Government negotiated for the cession of Menomi- 
nee lands in Wisconsin, with the understanding that the 
Menominees were to move over to Minnesota and occupy the 
land that had been ceded by the Pillager Bands, and which 
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involves the claim we are now considering. The following 
year the Menominee Indians decided that they did not care 
to move, they were afraid that if they took this territory 
over they would soon be at war with the Sioux, and they 
decided to stay where they were. Subsequently the Govern- 
ment sold all of this land for $1.25 an acre, which was dirt 
cheap, because it was worth much more, but under the home- 
stead act that was all that it could bring. It is the most 
fertile land in central Minnesota. It embraces what is 
called the Eagle Valley, and there is not more productive 
land anywhere. : 

All the Government has paid the Pillager Bands of In- 
dians for this land are a few blankets, jack knives, and 
beads, bringing the price up to about 2 cents per acre. This 
legislation has passed the Senate, and it has passed the 
House or the Senate numerous times before. We ask that 
the Pillager Bands be permitted to go into the Court of 
Claims and have their day in court; and I do not think there 
is a man or woman in this House who will object to doing 
this belated justice to these noble Pillagers of Minnesota. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In a recent case involving lands in the 
State of California, the State of California asked Congress 
to pass a bill that would authorize the attorney general of 
that State to bring suit in behalf of certain Indians in that 
State. Has any consideration been given by the State of 
Minnesota as to the propriety and possibility of the State 
of Minnesota performing that service for these Indians, so 
that a large part of their claim would not be frittered away 
in attorneys’ fees? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Cramton] must realize, being an attorney himself, that 
it would not be possible for the Pillagers to go into the 
Court of Claims without first securing the services of a 
competent attorney or attorneys. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The State of California, in a bill which 
passed two or three years ago, is rendering that same service, 
and that act provides that the claims might be submitted 
to the Court of Claims by the attorney general of the State 
of California, acting for and on behalf of the Indians, for 
a determination of the equitable amount due the Indians 
from the United States. 4 

The bill further expressly provides that in the event the 
Court of Claims renders a judgment against the United 
States, they shall order such an amount as it finds reason- 
able to be paid to the State of California to reimburse the 
State for all necessary costs and expenses incurred by the 
State, other than attorneys’ fees, shall be paid, provided 
that no reimbursement shall be made to the State of Cali- 
fornia for the services rendered by its attorney general. I 
realize that this may take the gentleman by surprise. I do 
not know anything about the bill before us, but many of 
these claims are actively promoted by somebody interested 
more in attorneys’ fees than in the Indians’ good, and since 
the welfare of the State is so bound up with the welfare of 
these Indian citizens, it seems to me that other States might 
very well do what the State of California has done to render 
that service for their citizens through the attorneys general 
of the States. 

Mr. KNUTSON. As a general proposition I would be 
inclined to agree with the gentleman from Michigan, and I 
am willing to allow the experiment in California to be car- 
ried out so that we may see whether or not the plan is 
feasible. I think, however, that we should proceed cautiously 
along that line, because it is revolutionary. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I appreciate how revolutionary it would 
be viewed in the offices of claim attorneys. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon 
any such thing. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. i i 

Mr. BROWNE. In the case of the Menominees in the 
State of Wisconsin to-day the State has a claim against the 
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Menominee Tribe of Indians involving 30,000 acres of land, 
and we would not want the State of Wisconsin to represent 
the Indians in that matter. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In that case I would not, either. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I think that the tribe should have some- 
thing to say about who shall represent them. The attor- 
ney general of Minnesota is as competent and conscien- 
tious as the attorney general of any State in the Union, 
but he is a very busy man. As far as the Indians are 
concerned, I think it would be much better if they were 
allowed to hire some reputable firm of attorneys who would 
devote the major portion of their time to the prosecution of 
this claim. Otherwise it might drag along. Attorneys gen- 
eral would come and go and that would mean new counsel 
for the Indians. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not disposed to press that point 
on the gentleman, because, as I understand, he is not very 
sympathetic with the proposed amendment. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am sympathetic in the abstract, I will 
say to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not concerned about the abstract. 
I prefer the concrete. 

Will the gentleman agree to another amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

The amount of any Judgment shall be placed in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the Pillager Bands of Chippewa 
Indians in the State of Minnesota and shall draw interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum, and shall be thereafter subject to 
appropriation by Congress for educational, health, industrial, and 
other purposes for the benefit of said Indians, including the pur- 
chase of land, building of homes, and no part of said judgment 
shall be paid out in per capita payments to the Indians. 

1 KNUTSON. At what place was the gentleman read- 
9 = 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is not in the bill which the gentle- 
man has before him. It is an amendment that I am sug- 
gesting. I am frank to say I have very grave doubts about 
this bill, but I have been rather inclined to waive them and 
bow to the judgment of the committee in charge and to the 
zeal of my friend from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 
are two amendments which I think should be included, and 
without which I think I should have to press my views with 
reference to the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman would have to make the 
interest 5 per cent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; 4 per cent is customary. 

Mr. KNUTSON. But the Chippewa Indians have a special 
arrangement with the Government whereby they are draw- 
ing 5 per cent. We do not want one portion of the fund to 
draw 4 per cent, another 5. It would lead to endless con- 
fusion and controversy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What fund is that? 

. That is a fund which was acquired under 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Knutson] has expired. ; 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I expect to take my time in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. As I understand, the gentleman is will- 
ing, if we accept reasonable amendments, to not oppose the 
bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are two amendments which 
should be included. As I understand, the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMS x] has a committee amend- 
ment as to one matter, in the matter of the offsets. I will 
not discuss that. The other is the one I suggested, which 
has been carried in a number of bills, the one which I have 
just read, which makes it definite that this money could be 
used for these very desirable purposes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman will fix the rate of 


interest at 5 per cent, I will accept the amendment. 


Mr. CRAMTON. . I can not see my way clear to do that. 
Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman must appreciate the fact 
that all funds in the Federal Treasury to the credit of the 


There 
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“Chippewa Indians carry 5 per cent. The chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs will bear out my statement. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is my understanding. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If there is some treaty provision to that 
effect? 

Mr. KNUTSON. There is a treaty provision. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I will make it 5 per cent. I un- 
derstand that with that change the gentleman is agreeable 
to accepting the amendment? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to read the amendment, if 
the gentleman has no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not think there is any objec- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have no objection to the spirit of it, 
but I would like to see the phraseology of it before I would 
agree to accept it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any Member desire recognition 
in opposition to the bill? If not, the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment, on 
principles of justice and equity and as upon a full and fair arbi- 
tration, on the claims of the Pillager Bands of Chippewa Indians 
in the State of Minnesota against the United States for the 
value of any unceded lands or arising under the treaty of August 
21, 1847 (9 Stat. 908), or under any treaty, agreement, or act of 
Congress subsequent thereto, except the act of January 14, 1889, 
(25 Stat. 642), with the right of appeal by either party to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, for the determination of the 
amount, if any, which may be legally or equitably due the said 
Pillager Bands of Indians, or any of them, separately or jointly 
with other Chippewa Indians, under any treaties, agreements, or 
acts of Congress, or under any stipulations or agreements, whether 
written or oral, entered into between said Indians and the United 
States, or its authorized representatives, or for the failure of the 
United States to pay any money which may be legally or equitably 
due the said Pillager Bands of Indians. 

Sec. 2. In any suit or suits instituted hereunder the Court of 
Claims shall have authority to determine and adjudge the rights, 
‘both legal and equitable, of the claimants in the premises, not- 
withstanding lapse of time or statutes of limitation. 

Src. 3. The court shall also hear, examine, consider, and adjudi- 
cate any claim or claims which the United States may have 
against the said Pillager Bands, properly chargeable in such suits; 
but any payment or payments which have been made by the 
United States upon such claim or claims shall not operate as an 
estoppel but may be pleaded by way of set-off. And any other 
tribe or band of Indians which the court may deem necessary to a 
final determination of any suit hereunder may be joined therein 
as the court shall order. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Wiit1amson] offers an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMSON: Page 2, line 24, after 
the word “ set-off,” strike out the period and insert a comma and 
add the following: “and the United States shall be allowed to 
plead and shall be given credit for all sums, including gratuities, 
paid to or expenses for the benefit of Indians,” 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, I rise at this time 
to say that I do not think that this amendment should pre- 
vail, because the Indians have been mulcted from the begin- 
ning of their treaties with the United States. They have 
been paid compensation that was utterly inadequate, and if 
we investigate the gratuities set forth in this amendment 
we may find that the Government presented them with some 
beads or cheap jewelry or something of that kind. I think 
the Indians ought to get fair play. 

For instance, this afternoon we have heard opposition 
voiced to a former bill of the Indians by an Indian from 
Milwaukee. I endeavored to find out what the Milwaukee 
Indians were paid when their lands were taken, but I did 
not get a chance to ask my question. Now that we are try- 
ing to do an act of justice in giving the Indians a chance 
to be heard before the Court of Claims we should not cir- 
cumscribe that right by making any allowance for payments 
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for beads or jackknives or variegated articles of that char- 
acter and description. r 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Perhaps I could enlighten the gentle- 
man as to how the Government happened to acquire the 
site on which the city of Milwaukee is situated. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I should be glad to have the information. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The Menominee Indians, as I under- 
stand, ceded to the Government a tract of land, and unbe- 
known to the Government, they threw in that portion of the 
site where the city of Milwaukee is located. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Then, am I to understand from the gen- 
tleman that it was merely through accident that Milwaukee 
was thrown in? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. It was by design. 

Mr. BOYLAN. By design. The Indians desired to rid 
themselves of that particular territory? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I assume so. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Perhaps historians might have been saved 
a great deal of work if that had not happened, although it 
has been said that Milwaukee has been famous for many 
things. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. As I understand it, Manhattan Island, 
from which the gentleman comes, brought just $24 at one 
time. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Oh, yes; but that antedated the formation 
of the Government by over a century and a half. Of course, 
the Manhattan Indians were not properly sophisticated at 
that time, inasmuch as they gave the whole island over for 
$24, the greatest real-estate deal on record. But here are 
Indians of a later date that were dealt with by the Govern- 
ment, and from what I have been able to read about the re- 
lations between the Government and the Indians the In- 
dians always seemed to get the worst of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The whole purpose of the bill which 
the gentleman is now discussing is to secure a complete 
accounting between the Government and the Indians, so 
that the Indians may set up damages for anything they 
may have suffered from the Government and which they 
think inequitable. That is the only purpose of any of these 
jurisdictional acts. The bills all provide that the Court of 
Claims may hear and determine all matters in dispute in 
order that there may be a final settlement upon the equities 
of the case between the Government and the Indians, and 
in order that there may be such an equitable settlement the 
Government must necessarily have the right to set up any- 
thing it has paid to these Indians and for their benefit, 
even though it may be classed in law as gratuities. Pay- 
ments have been paid to the Indians by the Government 
and the Government should be entitled to credit. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I do not think that anything the Govern- 


ment has given the Indians could at all compensate for the 


injustice that has been perpetrated upon them. Why pro- 
tect the Government? The Government has been well pro- 
tected. The Government itself has profited by these treaties 
with the Indians. Imagine getting an acre of land for 2 
cents. Who would give it other than a poor illiterate Indian? 
Where the Government should have been the guardian of 
the Indian it has been remiss during the years, and the 
gentleman knows it just as well as I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. S 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I agree so fully in a general way with 
what the gentleman says that any attempt to reply may be 
misunderstood, but I only wish to present the position of 
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the committee. It is because we recognize the exact situa- 
tion to which the gentleman refers that our committee has 
taken the initiative in bringing these bills out. We have 
brought bills of this kind out within the last few years over 
very strong opposition. 

We have brought about this enactment by Congress be- 
cause we believe the Indians should be given their oppor- 
tunity to present their just claims to the Court of Claims 
and have them adjudicated. That is particularly impor- 
tant from the standpoint of psychology in dealing with the 
Indians, so they may feel they have had their opportunity 
to have their day in court. So far as this particular limita- 
tion is concerned, it is a standard one. It is one that was 
overlooked in reporting this particular bill. Bills of this 
kind are referred to a subcommittee headed by Judge WIL- 
LIaAMSON and they are worded in a certain standard way. 
This particular bill, however, came from another subcom- 
mittee. We have a subcommittee having to do with Chip- 
pewa Indian matters. This bill was referred to that sub- 
committee erroneously, instead of going to the subcommittee 
dealing with jurisdictional bills. 

The only purpose of this amendment is to standardize the 
language of this act with the language that is generally used, 
in order to give them their full opportunity and at the same 
time to do what the Indians, so far as I know, are not object- 
ing to in any way, namely, an opportunity on the part of 
the Government to set up against what it owes these In- 
dians what it has already paid. That is the whole purpose 
of it. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I congratulate the gentleman, and I con- 
gratulate his committee in bringing these bills out, and I 
am glad to see that the gentleman is going to give these 
Indians something that does not have a string to it. Inas- 
much as the gentleman says this amendment is merely for 
the purpose of perfecting the bill, I will withdraw my opposi- 
tion to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4.If in any suit instituted hereunder for the value of lands 
taken, sold, or disposed of by the United States it be determined 
by the court that the Indians are entitled to recover judgment, the 
price of such lands shall be not to exceed $1.25 an acre, except as 
to any lands the price of which has been otherwise fixed by 
general land laws enacted by Congress; in which case the court 
may be governed by the latter prices. 

Src. 5. A petition or petitions may be filed hereunder in the 
Court of Claims within five years after the date of this act, and 
the Pillager Bands of Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota 
shall be the party plaintiff and the United States the party defend- 
ant. The petition or petitions may be verified by the attorney 
employed by the said Indians to prosecute their claims, under con- 
tract to be approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the Interior, as provided by law, and no other 


necessary. 
Sec.6. Upon final determination of any suit hereunder the 
Court of Claims shall decree such fees and expenses as the court 


Bands: Provided, That in no case shall the fees decreed be in 
excess of 10 per cent of the amount of the judgment. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 4, in line 2, strike out “10” and insert in leu 
thereof “ 5.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to insert at the end of section 6 the language I have sent to 
the Clerk's desk. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramron: On page 4, at the end of 
section 6, after the word “ judgment,” in line 3, insert “Provided 
further, The amount of any judgment shall be placed in the 

of the United States to the credit of the Pillager Bands 
of Chippewa Indians in Minnesota and shall draw interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum, and shall be thereafter subject to 
appropriation by Congress for educational, health, industrial and 
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other purposes for the benefit of said Indians, including the pur- 
chase of lands and building of homes, and no part of said judg- 
ment shall be paid out in per capita payménts to said Indians,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. SNELL, having resumed the chair, Mr. STAF- 
ForD, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (S. 4051) authorizing the 
Pillager Bands of Chippewa Indians, residing in the State 
of Minnesota, to submit claims to the Court of Claims, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavitt, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its 
principal clerk, announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 16110) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, and for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House, 
agrees to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Hate, Mr. Keyes, Mr. Harris, Mr. MCKELLAR, 
and Mr. Borax to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MENOMINEE TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
8812) authorizing the Menominee Tribe of Indians to em- 
ploy general attorneys, which is on the House Calendar, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the committee amendment 
may be read in lieu of the original bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this is a bill that ought to have proper consideration 
and very careful consideration. Considering it in the House, 
as I understand, anyone who gets recognition has one hour 
and can move the previous question at the end of the hour. 
I think we ought to have plenty of time; and would the 
gentleman agree that we may have two hours of debate, 
one hour on each side, or at least that some one in opposi- 
tion may have one hour of time? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I have no objection to the opposition 
having one hour. They would have that under the rules. 
I would not agree that the proponents would use up an 
hour, however. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would not want to force the propo- 
nents to make any speeches, but I would want to be sure 
that the opposition may have an hour in general debate. 
Of course, the gentleman can assure us of that by not mov- 
ing the previous question; and if the gentleman gives us 
that assurance, I shall accept it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I give that assurance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendment will be reported in lieu of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the committee amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Menominee Tribe of Indians in Wisconsin, through its 
pa recognized tribal council or business committee, is hereby 
authorized to enter into contract, subject to approval by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, with 
an attorney or firm of attorneys, for the purpose of making a study 


with reference to its permanent tribal assets and the formulation 
of any claims that the Indians might have against the Govern- 
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ment of the United States. The attorney or firm of attorneys so 
employed shall be allowed not to exceed $6,000 per annum for 
compensation and all expenses, and the term of the contract shall 
not exceed two years: Provided, That, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior, an additional amount, not exceeding 
$8,000, may be allowed said attorney or firm of attorneys for 
actual and necessary expenses in the prosecution of their services 
for said tribe. 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to expend the sum 
of not exceeding $20,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
out of the tribal funds on deposit to the credit of the Menominee 
Indians.” 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne]. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
bill under consideration, H. R. 8812, was introduced by me 
January 18, 1930. I introduced this bill after many consul- 
tations with the official representatives of the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill passes it will give the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians in Wisconsin—which I have the honor to 
represent, over 75 per cent of the reservation being in the 
eighth congressional district—the right to employ attorneys 
out of their own money. They do not ask the United States 
Government to appropriate a cent of money out-of the 
Treasury of the United States. They have never asked for 
any money from the United States and have never received 
any. They have always been friendly to the white people 
and to the United States Government and have never caused 
the United States any trouble or anxiety. 

The Menominee Reservation consists of 10 townships, 
over 230,000 acres of land. It has been estimated that the 
Menominee Indians have approximately a billion feet of 
merchantable timber on this land. They own a mill and 
lumber plant worth at least one and one-half million dol- 
lars, and have over $2,500,000 to their credit in the United 
States Treasury. They also have very valuable undeveloped 
water power, with applications for the development of the 
same filed by various power companies before the Federal 
Power Commission. The assets of the tribe are estimated 
to be worth at least $30,000,000. 

These facts alone ought to be sufficient to justify the 
employment of an attorney for the tribe. There are, how- 
ever, more important reasons for allowing the tribe of In- 
dians employing attorneys, especially where they pay the 
attorneys out of their own money. 

CLAIM AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 

The Menominee Tribe of indians make claim against the 
Government for negligently permitting their timber to be 
cut contrary to law. The act of 1908, under which their 
timber was to be cut, provides: “ That only the green, ripe, 
fully matured timber shall be cut.” For a period of 16 
years all the trees and timber of all sizes was virtually 
skinned off many thousand acres of their land under Gov- 
ernment management, and to add to the destruction the 
limbs and refuse were burned, leaving thousands of acres 
of devastated area and destroying every possible chance of 
nature’s replacing the timber. This devastation took place 
under the Interior Department of the Government’s admin- 
istration. The act of 1908 was first administered under 
the Department of Agriculture, which supervised the cut- 
ting of the timber according to the law with attention paid 
to reforestation. As a result the timber cut on the land, 
according to the law which was cut under the rules of re- 
forestation, now has a splendid second growth of timber 
which is of great value, while the thousands of acres which 
were cut contrary to law and with a total disregard of re- 
forestation is to-day a barren waste, absolutely worthless. 

The Menominee Indians believe they have a claim for 
damages against the United States and desire to have the 
matter investigated by competent attorneys. 

STATE OF WISCONSIN CLAIM s 

The State of Wisconsin is making a claim to approxi- 
mately 26,369 acres of land located in the Menominee Res- 
ervation under the swamp-land grant of 1851. The State 
of Wisconsin, since the autumn of 1929, has been demanding 
of the Commissioner of Public Lands that patents be issued 
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to 26,369 acres of land scattered through this reservation. | 
The Secretary of the Interior is right in his belief that the 
patenting of these lands to the State of Wisconsin, within 

the boundaries of the Menominee Reservation, would seri- 

ously interfere with logging and lumbering operations now 

being conducted by the Menominee Indians, and would be 

very injurious in many other ways. 


NEED OF COMPETENT ATTORNEYS IMPERATIVE 


The bill I have introduced provides that the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin, through its duly recognized 
tribal council or business committee, is authorized to enter 
into contract, subject to the approval of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, with 
an attorney or firm of attorneys for the purpose of making 
a study with reference to its permanent tribal assets and 
the formulation of any claims which the Indians might have 
against the Government of the United States. The attorney 
or firm of attorneys so employed shall be allowed not to 
exceed $6,000 per annum for compensation and all expenses, 
and the term of the contract shall not exceed two years: 
Provided, That in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior an additional amount not exceeding $8,000 may be 
allowed to said attorney or firm of attorneys for actual and 
necessary expenses in the prosecution of their service for 
the said tribe. 

For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to spend the sum 
not exceeding $20,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, out of the tribal funds on deposit to the credit of the 
Menominee Indians. 

It will be seen that the expenditure of this money is safe- 
guarded and no part of the money can be expended or any 
lawyer employed without the consent of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. This bill 
has the indorsement of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. It was thoroughly dis- 
cussed before a subcommittee of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and also before the full committee and was reported 
out by Representative WILLIAMSON, chairman of the sub- 
committee, with the unanimous vote of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, May 19, 1930. 

DIFFICULTY OF CONDUCTING A BUSINESS AT RESERVATION IN WISCONSIN 
WITH INDIAN BUREAU AT WASHINGTON 

The Indian under existing laws is given no initiative what- 
ever to conduct his own business. The tribe can not send a 
delegate to Washington to investigate legislation which may 
vitally affect the tribe without receiving permission from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The tribe can not send 
one of its young men to college—and many have finished 
high schools—without cutting yards of bureaucratic “red 
tape.” The tribe can not employ an attorney, even with 
the consent of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, when 
claims are made to nearly 30,000 acres of its land, without 
getting an act of Congress and waiting a year or more before 
the action of Congress, and yet the Menominee Tribe of 
Indians is worth $30,000,000, and it is estimated that every 
member of the tribe is worth approximately $15,000. 

The Menominee Indians are intelligent enough to volun- 
teer and enlist in every war that the United States has 
participated in and help fight their country’s battles. 
They were intelligent and patriotic enough to subscribe 
$750,000 for Liberty bonds in the late war; but if the tribal 
council thinks it advisable to have an annuity of $50 per 
capita distributed among the tribe out of its funds in the 
United States Treasury to relieve suffering caused by the 
drought, the tribe has to come to Washington and get the 
consent of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and then get 
an act of Congress before their money is available. Every 
dollar which is received from the operation of their sawmill 
and their million and one-half dollar lumber plant is placed 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
Menominees; not a dollar of their earnings can be with- 
drawn without an act of Congress. The Indians who are 
working at the mill receive only the going wages and receive 
no dividends except now and then a small annuity paid by 
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virtue of an act of Congress upon the recommendation of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


WHAT THE BILL CONTEMPLATES 


This bill contemplates that the Menominee Tribe of In- 
dians may consult attorneys for the purpose of assisting 
them in forming some kind of an incorporation or joint- 
stock association, either under State or Federal charters, 
which will aid them in administrating their property and 
which will give them some initiative and thus develop them 
more efficiently to transact their business. 


SIMILAR LEGISLATION PASSED REGARDING THE OSAGE TRIBES 


The Osage Indians in Oklahoma under special legislation 
by Congress formed themselves into an unincorporated as- 
sociation under which the tribal council elected biannually 
acts as a board of directors in a corporation. All oil and 
gas leases are made by the tribal council as approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior under appropriate regulations. 
Furthermore the income flowing to the tribe from its oil 
and gas leases is divided per capita among 2,229 enrolled 
members or paid tô them quarterly or deposited to their 
credit under proper supervision, similar to distribution of 
dividends from stock on income flowing to a corporate asso- 
ciation. This plan has worked very satisfactorily among 
the Osage Indians. 

In any arrangement made whether by incorporation or 
otherwise the members of the Menominee Tribe do not ask 
to have it so that they can alienate their interests. If in- 
corporation was thought advisable by the attorneys who 
will give this matter a thorough study, the board of super- 
vision would be composed partly of Indians and others, as, 
for example, one member a circuit or United States district 
judge or perhaps an appointee of the governor of the State. 
These details may be thoroughly studied and the interests 
of the Indians protected. The Secretary of the Interior 
and the Committee on Indian Affairs in the Senate and 
House would make a thorough investigation and have ex- 
tensive hearings on such proposed legislation before enact- 
ing it into law. 

Mr. Speaker, I have discussed this matter thoroughly with 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Rhoades, and his 
able assistant, Mr. Scattergood, who have discussed the mat- 
ter with the Secretary of the Interior, and they and the 
Secretary of the Interior are in favor of the bill I have 
introduced, H. R. 8812, and I know will assist in every 
way they can to see if some practical legislation can be 
enacted which will cut the “red tape” which now exists 
and give the Indians a chance to exercise some initiative 
and lift himself out of the rut which has hampered his 
progress for the last hundred years. 

In a letter to Senator Frazier, chairman Committee on 
Indian Affairs of the Senate, dated December 11, 1929, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Wilbur writes as follows: 

Hon. LYNN J. 


FRAZIER, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator: We are confronted with the problem of 
what to do with the indivisible tribal estates of the Indians. 
There are conditions with which it seems impossible to deal sat- 
isfactorily under existing law. I do not know what changes of 
the law should be considered, but I am writing this letter to 
call attention to the underlying facts. Indian wealth to 
hundreds of millions of dollars—possibly a billion dollars—is 
essentially indivisible. It includes such items as mineral and 
oil resources, power sites, timber wealth, the large bodies of graz- 
ing land, and even the farm lands of such tribes as the Hopis of 
Arizona and the Pueblos of New Mexico. 

At present and under existing law, the Government, through 
the Interior Department, is charged with the direct and highly 
paternalistic administration of these properties, and unless exist- 
ing law be changed it may well be that the Government 100 years 
from now will find itself still charged with this responsibility 
and still maintaining the paternalistic administration. r 

As I have stated, under the existing law the Government may 
find itself administering these vast and varied properties to the 
end of time. And through all this time the Indians, so far as 
existing law is concerned, must remain in a state of dependency, 
being neither forced nor permitted to take on the business re- 
sponsibilities of American life or to make use of the instrumen- 
talities of modern business. 

It would seem that a complete study should be given to the 
subject of passing over to the Indians themselves a colleetive 
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responsibility for their tribal business and ultimately of termi- 
nating the present absolute responsibility of the Government for 
the management of these multitudinous properties. 
Your help and the help of your committee in working out this 
problem will be heartily appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 


O. J. Ruoaps, Commissioner. 
Approved December 18, 1929. 


Ray LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary. 
HISTORY OF THE MENOMINEE INDIANS 


It may be of interest, and I think of considerable bearing 
on the future attitude of the Federal Government and the 
State of Wisconsin, to briefly review the history of the Me- 
nominee Indians and the treatment of the Menominees by 
the Federal and the State Governments. 

The Menominee Indians when the first white men came 
to Wisconsin owned over one-third of what is now Wis- 
consin. They were a peaceful tribe of Indians and no hgs- 
tility was ever shown on their part toward the white man. 
They met the early Jesuit priests and explorers, Marquette, 
Joliet, and Nicollet, and extended to them a hearty welcome. 
A delegation of the Menominees took these early explorers 
in their canoes from Menominee, Mich., down the Fox and 
the Wolf and the Wisconsin to the Mississippi, nearly a 
thousand miles by water. Many of the Menominees became 
converted and became Christians. 

When our flag was fired upon at Fort Sumpter and Presi- 
dent Lincoln called for volunteers two companies of soldiers 
composed of Menominee Indians were raised and went to the 
front and gave a splendid account of themselves. In the 
late World War, although the draft did not extend to Indian 
reservations, a larger number of Menominee Indians volun- 
teered in proportion to their population than from any other 
community in the United States with a like population. 

The tribal council of the Menominees upon the declara- 
tion of war immediately met and upon their own volition 
offered their entire timber holdings and also absorbed on 
their own initiative in excess of $750,000 in Liberty bonds. 


TREATY OF 1825-26 


In 1825 the United States entered into a treaty with the 
Menominees and other tribes of Indians. In the preamble 
of that treaty it was recited that the purpose of the treaty 
was to promote peace among the various tribes of Indians 
and to establish boundaries among them. The Chippewas, 
Sacs, Fox, Menominee, Iowa, Sioux, Winnebagos, and a 
portion of the Ottawa Chippewa and Pottawatomie Tribes of 
Indians living in Illinois met together. William Clark and 
Louis Cass were the commissioners appointed to represent 
the United States. 

Articles 1 to 7, inclusive, pertain to agreements for peace 
between the various tribes, the establishment of their dif- 
ferent boundaries, which was all agreed upon by the differ- 
ent tribes of Indians with the exception of the Menominees. 
The Menominees’ representatives stated that they were not 
interested at all in any question pertaining to the wars 
among these other tribes, inasmuch as they had at no time 
taken part in the same, but they did emphatically insist 
that their boundaries should be recognized, stating, how- 
ever, in article 8 of said treaty as follows: } 

We representatives of the Menominees not being sufficiently 
acquainted with the tribe's proper boundary to settle the same 
definitely at this time. 

It was then agreed by all assembled that the claim of the 
Menominees to any portion of the land within the bounda- 
ries allotted to either of the said tribes shall not be barred 
by any stipulation herein, but the same shall remain as 
valid as if this treaty had not been concluded. It was fur- 
ther stated that the Menominees were bounded on the north 
by the Chippewa country, on the east by Green Bay and 
Lake Michigan, extending as far south as the Milwaukee 
River, and on the west they claim to the Black River. This 
treaty was proclaimed February 6, 1826. 

TREATY OF 1832 


This first sale of Indian lands included over 3,000,000 acres 
and composed all the lake frontage from Milwaukee to upper 
Michigan, the entire peninsula between the Bay of Green 
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Bay and Lake Michigan and everything east of the Fox 
River and Lake Winnebago, and a 40-mile strip west of 
the Fox River, at a price less than 0.07 mill per acre— 
3,000,000 acres for $20,000. 


TREATY OF 1836 


The next sale of 1836 at Cedar Point on Fox River con- 
summated the sale of over 4,000,000 acres north and west 
of the land purchased in 1832. The Menominees received 
approximately 10 cents per acre. 

We now find the Menominees located at Lake Poygan. 
Reading from report of D. Jones, Indian agent at Green 
Bay, made to Hon. T. Hartley Crawford, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C.: 

In the spring and summer of 1844 about 200 of the Menominees 
have settled upon the south shore of Lake Poygan. They occupy 
a fine tract of farming land, which they have cleared. They have 
also built substantial log houses and have planted gardens and 
fields around them. They are generally sober, industrious people, 
and they have made a very respectable settlement in every way. 
They are a tractable tribe of Indians and well disposed toward 
the Government and the people of the United States. 

Report of Albert G. Ellis, subagent at Green Bay, who 
succeeded Mr. Jones, taking office September 18, 1845: 

The southern part of their land is very desirable as farming 
country; the northern portion equally so for its immense forests 
of pine timber and (is reported) for its minerals. These poor 
people seem surrounded by influences operating to keep them in 
mental darkness. It is the policy of those of every grade who 
prey upon them to keep them in ignorance, and especially to pre- 
vent them from acquiring the English language. 


TREATY OF 1848 


By a treaty of October 18, 1848 (9 Stats. 952) the Menomi- 
nee Indians, in consideration of a reservation of lands lo- 
cated in Minnesota and of the payment of $350,000 to the 
Menominee Tribe, ceded all of the lands then held by them 
in Wisconsin and agreed to remove to the new reservation. 
This treaty was ratified January 23, 1849. By its terms the 
Menominee Indians were permitted to remain on the ceded 
lands for two years from the date of the cession and until 
they were notified by the President the lands were wanted. 
Such notification was never given. The committee of the 
Menominees sent to examine the lands in Minnesota re- 
ported unfavorably, and in August, 1850, the Indians peti- 
tioned the President for permission to remain permanently 
on the ceded lands. On September 5, 1850, the President 
authorized the Indians to remain until June 1, 1851, and 
then later extended the time to October 1, 1852. 

In the meantime arrangements had been made by the 
administrative officials for the acceptance by the Menomi- 
nees of a restricted area in Wisconsin in lieu of the pro- 
posed lands in Minnesota and on August 30, 1852 (10 Stats. 
41-47), Congress appropriated $25,000 for the removal of 
the Menominees to certain lands on the Wolf and Oconto 
Rivers, comprising a part of their present reservation. On 
February 1, 1853, the State of Wisconsin, by joint resolution 
of its legislature, assented to the said removal and consented 
that the Menominees might remain upon a tract upon the 
Wolf and Oconto Rivers that comprised an area later identi- 
fied as townships 28, 29, and 30 north, ranges 15, 16, 17, 
18, and 19 east (15 townships). By treaty of May 12, 1854 
(10 Stats. 1064), the Menominees ceded back to the United 
States the 600,000 acres in Minnesota that had been given 
them in 1848, and the United States by legislative act 
established the boundaries of the reservation on the Wolf 
and Oconto Rivers so as to comprise townships 28, 29, and 
30 north, ranges 13, 14, 15, and 16 east. Subsequently, 
township 28 north, ranges 13, 14 east, were ceded by the 
Menominees for the use of the Stockbridge and Munsee 
Indians (11 Stats. 679). The Menominees still retain the 
other 10 townships of the 12 covered by the treaty-of May 
12, 1854. 

WISCONSIN ASSENTS 

In this connection your attention is directed to a joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin 
adopted February 1, 1853, by which the people of the State 
of Wisconsin assented to the location of the Menominee 
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Indians upon lands set apart by the President on the Wolf 
and Oconto Rivers. The said resolution read as follows: 

That the assent of the State of Wisconsin is hereby given to the 
Menominee Nation of Indians to remain on the tract of land set 
apart for them by the President of the United States, on the Wolf 
and Oconto Rivers, and upon which they now reside, the same 
being within the State of Wisconsin aforesaid, and described as 
follows, to wit: 

Commencing at the southeast corner of township 28 north, 
range 19, running thence west 30 miles, thence north 18 miles, 
thence east 30 miles, thence south 18 miles; to the place of 
beginning. 


This action by the Wisconsin Legislature was taken near 
the close of a 5-year discussion of the question of a future 
home for the Menominee Tribe. The Menominees had de- 
clined to carry out the agreement in the treaty of October 
18, 1848 (9 Stat. 952), to remove to lands in Minnesota; 
and, after long negotiation, arrangements had been made 
for their acceptance of lands on the Wolf and Oconto Rivers 
in lieu of the Minnesota lands. Citizens and officials of the 
State of Wisconsin had taken a prominent part in the per- 
fecting of arrangements that would be satisfactory to the 
Menominees, and it is apparent from the resolution above 
cited that the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin was 
fully informed as to the proposal to give these Indians a 
permanent reservation in Wisconsin and assented thereto. 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN CAN NOT IN GOOD FAITH MAKE CLAIM TO 

THE 26,369 ACRES IN THE MENOMINEE RESERVATION 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
United States v. Minnesota (270 U. S. 181) may permit the 
State of Wisconsin to have title to the 26,369 acres in the 
Menominee Indian Reservation. I maintain, however, that 
the State of Wisconsin can not make claim to this land in 
good faith. The resolution that the State legislature passed, 
which I have quoted above, and the action of the Indians 
and Federal officials show beyond any question that the 
Indians should receive all the lands in the area described. 
In fact, the area described in the resolution of February 1, 
1853, comprised a tract of land 18 miles by 30 miles in 
extent, or 15 townships, while the area finally designated as 
the Menominee Reservation comprised only 12 townships, 
and 2 of these were later ceded for the use of the Stock- 
bridge and Munsee Indians. 

This land has been occupied continuously and uninter- 
ruptedly by the Menominee Tribe of Indians since February 
1, 1853, when the joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin was adopted. I therefore do not feel 
that the State of Wisconsin in good faith should assert its 
claim to this land under the technical claim which it is 
making. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I sincerely hope that this bill will be 
passed to-day with an amendment which I intend to offer 
in order to perfect it. I propose to offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment as follows. On page 3, line 11, 
strike out the period and insert a semicolon, and add the 
following language: 

Provided further, That Louis R. Glavis shall not be employed as 
an attorney. 

I hope that the voice of no Member of Congress from 
Wisconsin, a State whose citizens truly believe in a govern- 
ment by the people, will be raised to-day against this bill. 
As my colleague, Mr. Browne, has stated, the tribal council 
of the Menominee Tribe of Indians, which is located within 
the confines of his district, have by resolution taken action 
approving the passage of this bill. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Will the gentleman state where I may 
find the resolution that he refers to? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I will refer to it later in 
my remarks. It was passed while the gentleman who now 
interrupts me has been opposed to the bill. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Will the gentleman—— 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I refuse to yield further, 
because I have some important matters to call to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a letter written by Louis 
R. Glavis, one of the most disreputable lobbyists that ever 
operated in the Nation’s Capital. 

It is dated August 26, 1929, headed “ Law Office of Louis 
R. Glavis, Barr Building, Washington, D. C.“ It is ad- 
dressed to a very prominent member of the Menominee 
Indian Tribe, ahd one paragraph of it reads as follows: 

To see this matter through to a successful conclusion will re- 
quire a lot of my time. I would, therefore, want a retainer of 
$2,000 and an additional fee of $3,000, to be due and payable 
upon the passage by Congress of a bill granting the Menominees 
the right to incorporate. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which is now pending provided for 
an incorporation in the form that it was originally intro- 
duced, and the bill as reported provides for an initial step 
looking toward a corporation to handle the affairs of the 
Indians. This master lobbyist and star investigator of an 
investigating committee of a great legislative body not many 
feet from the forum in which I am speaking did not receive 
this $5,000, and then wrote to the member of the Menomi- 
nee Indian Tribe again under date of September 7, 1929, 
as follows: 

I have been expecting to hear from you as to your decision in 
connection with both the claims matter and the retainer con- 
cerning which I wrote you in response to your request. Please 
write me as to both matters. Since you were here I have taken 
the matter up with one or two Senators, and believe that we can 


succeed in both matters, and therefore I am anxious to know your 
decision. 


Let us look at the record and see who this Glavis is. We 
in Wisconsin know that he is one of the leaders, one of those 
on the inside, of a political faction of the Republican Party. 
If we look at the report of the Secretary of the Senate, July 
1, 1927, to June 30, 1928, page 233—and bear in mind this 
date, because it is significant—we will find that the report 
indicates that Louis R. Glavis was conducting an investiga- 
tion for the Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
of the Senate and received $36.50 from the Treasury of the 
United States for expenses as an investigator making a trip 
to the city of New York from February 10, to February 12, 
1928. Then, again, my friends, if we look into the hearings 
on the postal-rate revision before the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads of the House of Representatives cover- 
ing that same week, what will we find? We find that Rich- 
ard H. Lee, a notorious lobbyist from the great city of New 
York, testified on February 13, 1928, before that committee 
on postal-rate revision legislation on H. R. 9296, which the 
record indicates was desired by great chain, mail-order 
houses, and in testifying referred to a certain statement 
made before the committee and said, on page 159 of the 
printed hearings: 

I have never seen this document until after Mr. Glavis wired 
me. 


This clearly indicates that Mr. Glavis, an investigator for 

a committee of Congress, at public expense, was following 

legislation in the House. He made a trip to the city 
of New York to see his partner, Mr. Lee, a lobbyist, while on 
the pay roll of the Government, and then Lee came down 
to Washington, no doubt on the same train, with this in- 
vestigator of a legislative body, and gave his testimony on 
postal-rate legislation one day later. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman speaks of Mr. Glavis as 
an agent of a committee of Congress. He is not an agent 
of the House Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Oh, no. I am glad to say 
that in all my investigation I have found neither Lee nor 
Glavis, his partner, connected with the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House. I sincerely wish that we were not 
throttled by a courtesy rule of this House which prevents me 
from setting forth names and a chain of circumstances which 
would give the people of the country some light on the cor- 
ruption of lobbyists in connection with legislation. 
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Mr. Chairman, as I stated on the floor of the House on 
February 28 and March 25 of last year, this lobbyist Glavis 
was a partner of Richard H. Lee, a lobbyist for large mail- 
order institutions; the same Lee who sent $5,000 to the 
La Follette Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee 
County in the 1928 primary campaign, which was received 
and expended in violation of the Wisconsin corrupt prac- 
tices act, and I respectfully refer the Members to these 
remarks to see documentary evidence. Again, unfortu- 
nately, on account of the courtesy rule of the House, I had 
to delete a certain name from the official expense account 
filed by the La Follette Progressive Club of Milwaukee 
County with the secretary of state, showing in whose behalf 
the money was received and expended in violation of the 
law. A former Member of this House, supported by the 
Glavis crowd and the La Follette Progressive Republican 
Club of Milwaukee County, and who was running for gover- 
nor in the 1928 primary, testified before a State legislative 
body in substance as follows 

Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the subject matter that the gentleman is now giving the 
House has already been put into the Recorp by the gentle- 
man himself on two or three different occasions, and is 
familiar to the people of Wisconsin and to every Member of 
the Wisconsin delegation, and that it does not pertain to the 
subject now before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not under- 
stand the point of order. 

Mr. PEAVEY. I make two points of order; first, that the 
subject matter the gentleman is now placing before the 
House he has put into the Recorp on two or three different 
occasions, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not the subject of a 
point of order. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Then I make the further point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the bill before the 
House. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to be heard on the point of order. The point of order is not 
well taken, Mr. Speaker. ‘tt the gentleman who made the 
point of order had attended the sessions of Congress as 
regularly as I have, he would not be making such a point 
of order on the floor of the House. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I am particularly speaking to a bill providing for 
the appointment of attorneys for the Menominee Tribe of 
Indians, an amendment which I offered to prevent the em- 
ployment of the most nefarious lobbyist that ever set foot 
in the Capitol, even though he may have been the star 
investigator and gum-shoe artist of another national legis- 
lative body. 

I respectfully submit the point of order is not well taken 
and can not be supported on any ground. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The gentleman 
will proceed in order. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I shall proceed 
in order as I have in the past during my remarks. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

This former Member of the House, whose campaign was 
also the beneficiary of the lobbyist funds, collected and ex- 
pended by the La Follette Progressive Republican Club of 
Milwaukee County, when testifying under oath before the 
State legislative investigating committee, made these re- 
markable statements 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield to the gentleman five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not placing before the House the best 
information on the subject of the last campaign in Wis- 
consin and that this is to be had from the legislative in- 
vestigating committee, before whom the gentleman himself 
appeared, that has covered the subject fully, and its report 
is on file in the office of the secretary of state at Madison. 
And the gentleman is not discussing the bill before the 
House. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a point of Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In just a moment if I have 


order. The gentleman will proceed in order. : 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
such ridiculous points of order will not be taken out of my 
time. 

Senator Norris, in investigating the matter asked: 

Do you know what his interest would be in politics in your 
behalf? Is he a personal friend of yours particularly? 

Mr. Beck. No. I never met the man but twice. His partner, 
Glavis, and I are personal friends. 

Then Mr. Beck goes further and later on in his testimony 
states: 

Well, now, Glavis and Lee were representing these merchants, 
and I went into that clear to the bottom, and I put a speech into 
the Recorp one day calling attention to various inequalities. 
Glavis helped me get up a lot of materlal on that situation and 
I made a speech on the question. 


The hearings before the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads of the House, the report of the expenditure of 
the people’s money, as contained in the reports of the 
Secretary of the Senate, and the testimony of one of the 
beneficiaries of this lobbyist campaign fund clearly indicate 
that Louis R. Glavis, the so-called expert investigator on 
Indian Affairs, was on the pay roll of the people’s Treasury 
during the time he and his partner were lobbying on postal- 
rate revision before the House. It further indicates that 
this man Glavis even went out into Wisconsin and made 
political speeches for the faction supported by the La Fol- 
lette Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County 
during the time he was receiving $625 a month and expenses 
from the Treasury as an expert investigator. Then what 
do we find? After that 1928 primary campaign the satel- 
lites of the faction of the Republican Party supported by 
the La Follette Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee 
County saw nothing wrong about their own law violations. 
My friends, if you look into the section of the Wisconsin 
corrupt practices act quoted in my speech in the House on 
February 28, 1928, and a speech which I delivered on the 
floor of the House on March 15, 1928, you will read their 
own sworn statements. Place that sworn statement of cam- 
paign expenses and receipts side by side with the corrupt 
practices act which their faction put on the statute books of 
Wisconsin, and an eighth-grade scholar will have no diffi- 
culty in finding that, as far as actual law violations are 
concerned, the primary campaign of 1928, conducted with 
the money of the lobbyists, Glavis and Lee, by the La Fol- 
lette Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County, is 
more reprehensible in so far as law violations than all of the 
large expenditures in Pennsylvania, in Illinois [applause], 
and in Michigan, if you please, combined. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish the gentleman would tell us what 
kind of a club this so-called Progressive Republican Club 
of Wisconsin is. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. It is a political club. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman belong to it? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. No; I do not. It is a 
political club that raises and expends funds for candidates, 
and it raises funds for sanctimonious candidates and public 
officials running for reelection who, in legislative halls, 
clothe themselves in the robes of righteousness and pretend 
to exemplify the Holy Spirit and the honor of untainted 
political conduct, when the campaigns in their own behalf 
reek with sordid violations, extending half way across the 
continent with funds collected by lobbyists. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I would not accuse the gentleman of 
being either sanctimonious or righteous. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has again expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Then, my friends, Mr. Louis 
R. Glavis got on the Federal pay roll again. 
Mr, PEAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 
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time. It would take me about a day of intensive talk to 
fully present to the House the sordid transactions of the 
club affiliated with the gentleman’s faction of the Republi- 
can Party, so I must hasten along. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. PEAVEY. Will the gentleman yield for a short ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. PEAVEY. The gentleman presented those facts be- 
fore the people of Wisconsin during the campaign last year, 
did he not? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Oh, no; the gentleman did 
not present all the facts before all of the people. I defy the 
gentleman who has interrupted me to stand on the floor of 
the House and state that he approves of Lee and Glavis, the 
lobbyists, who violated the Wisconsin election laws. 

Mr. PEAVEY. I do not know. I have never heard of 
them. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has by his 
interjection of ridiculous points of order tried to stop as 
much truth from coming out as he can. Under the courtesy 
rule of the House it is most difficult to picture the Wiscon- 
sin corruption. Oh, by the eternal, if we did not have this 
courtesy rule, and I could give the names as they appear in 
this record, so that the people of Wisconsin could read in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of some of these sanctimonious pub- 
lic officials acting as champions, opposed to corruption, and 
show that they are not such angels as they claim to be. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sympathetic with the gentleman 
Will he not yield for a friendly question? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many progressive Republican can- 
didates for the United States Senate will there be in Wis- 
consin next year on the hustings? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. That I could not answer. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the gentleman’s announcement, , 
is it not? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. We are having trouble to 
find out what a progressive is in Wisconsin to-day. They. 
take up almost any sort of an animal and put the brand of 
progressive on him. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the gentleman first came here we! 
thought he was a progressive. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If Glavis and Lee are 
progressives I certainly do not want to be put in their class. 
There is no doubt but that Glavis and Lee, the lobbyists, will 
send funds into the campaign of 1932, the same as they have 
in the past. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no courtesy rule which pre- 
vents the gentleman from saying anything he wants to say 
about Mr. Glavis. He may say what he pleases about him 
and let his conscience be his guide. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I can say anything I want 
to about him, but there is a courtesy rule that prevents me 
from indicating the name of a member of a great legislative 
body who sat on a legislative committee of that body which 
considered postal rate legislation for the lobbyists, Lee and 
Glavis, and who also was a member of an investigating 
committee of the same legislative body which employed Mr. 
Glavis for about 18 months at a salary of $625 a month and 
expenses and who was also the beneficiary of the $5,000 
slush fund sent into Wisconsin by Mr. Glavis’s partner Lee, 
and received and expended in violation of the Wisconsin 
corrupt practices acts by the La Follette Progressive Repub- 
lican Club of Milwaukee County. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have the chairman of the Rules 
Committee presiding now. He will suspend the rules and let 
the gentleman say what he pleases. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I hope that in the future 
the rules of the House may be modified in that regard so 
that replies may also be made to some irresponsible would-be 
statesmen who have taken advantage of the courtesy rule 
of the House to unfairly attack a distinguished colleague 
of ours, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. BLANTON, I would back him in changing the rules. 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And I back him and defend 
him. The only trouble is that yesterday he was not strong 
enough in calling the hand of the character assassins who 
attacked him without justification. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would gladly accord proper defense to 
any Member of the House against unjust attack, whether he 
were a progressive or not. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. But the gentleman is handi- 
capped under the present rules. I hope that in the future 
those rules will be liberalized so that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] and other Members of the House 
will be able to call a spade a spade and send out a true 
picture of the activities of the people’s representatives. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has again expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
use my time out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, most of you colleagues 
will remember the facts I once placed before you concerning 
the appointment some years ago of William Wolff Smith 
as general counsel in the Veterans’ Bureau, at the head of 
all legal matters that come through that tremendous in- 
stitution of the Government. I then called your attention to 
the fact that he was never a lawyer; that he got his license 
by an accident; and that he had never tried a case of im- 
portance in his whole life before he was made general 
counsel of the bureau. I want the veterans of all wars and 
I want my distinguished progressive friend from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Scuarer] to know these facts, that this man is still 
there, still in the bureau as general counsel. 

My colleagues who have had important cases down there 
know that the ones he turns down in many instances are 
meritorious cases and that the ones he approves largely are 
frauds in many instances. He is drawing an annual salary 
of $9,000, which is more money than he ever made before 
in his whole life until he entered the Government service. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. A little later. I want the distinguished 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Smmons] to know these 
facts. This man, William Wolff Smith, is drawing a salary 
of $9,000 a year as general counsel, and he has a bunch of 
lawyers in there to do the work for him. In addition to 
that he has had himself, by the medical board of the bureau, 
placed on the retired list as a retired emergency officer be- 
cause of supposed disabilities, and he is drawing $187.50 a 
month in retirement pay in addition to the $9,000 he gets 
from the Government. 

I happened to look up his record on these disabilities. 
Here is what he claimed before that board. He claimed he 
was afflicted with bronchitis. That is an inflammation of 
the bronchial tubes, so the dictionary says, and the bureau, 
under his legal guidance, allowed that claim. Then he said 
he was afflicted with emphysema, which is commonly known 
as the heaves, and the bureau, under his legal guidance, 
allowed that claim. Then he said he was afflicted with 
chronic pharyngitis which, so the dictionary says, is in- 
flammation of the pharynx, and this was allowed by the 
bureau under his legal domination, control, and advice. 
Then he claims he was afflicted with chronic laryngitis. 
[Laughter]. This is an inflammation of the larynx and this 
was allowed by the bureau. Then he claimed that he was 
afflicted with chronic tonsillitis. [Laughter.] This is an 
inflammation of the tonsils and every person in this body 
from time to time has been afflicted with tonsillitis and every- 
body in the United States has been afflicted with it, and yet 
he had himself declared disabled because he has tonsillitis 
and had himself placed on the disabled list [Laughter.] 
Then he claimed that he was afflicted with inguinal hernia, 
which is a falling down of the groin. I should not be sur- 
prised if he were afflicted with that. (Laughter.] This 
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know positively he is afflicted with. This William Wolff 
Smith claimed he was afflicted with astigmatism. [Laugh- 
ter.] The dictionary says that this word means a defect in 
the eyes, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Can not see straight. 

Mr. BLANTON. It means imperfect eyesight; that he 
sees imperfect images. This is exactly what he has been 
doing all his life. [Laughter.] 

The press boys here will remember when he used to be a 
fourth-class newspaper reporter here in Washington, and 
that he wrote an article once against Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
our former great pure-food expert. Doctor Wiley immedi- 
ately denounced him, and in the press told the people ex- 
actly what he was. Why, this is Poker Bill” Smith, by 
which name he is commonly known all over Washington. 
He has been playing poker and carousing all over this 
town, until everybody knows him as “ Poker Bill” Smith. 
{Laughter.] Doctor Wiley publicly denounced him, and he 
sued Doctor Wiley for libel. Not being a lawyer himself, he 
could not conduct his own case, and he hired some of the 
best lawyers in Washington to represent him. Doctor Wiley 
went into that court and pleaded the truth as a defense and 
won the case, and “Poker Bill” had to pay all the costs 
of the suit. 

Then, after this, he secured a license to practice law and 
got a political appointment as general counsel in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to pass upon the claims of the widows and 
little orphan children of deceased veterans, and he is there 
to-day drawing his double pay, none of which he has ever 
earned. 

I do not blame my friend Gen. Frank T. Hines. He would 
get rid of him in a minute if he could. For all these years 
“ Poker Bill” has been there as a thorn in General Hines’s 
side, but he can not get rid of him. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer] talks 
about some political influence that employs a man named 
Glavis. It is a pernicious political influence that put this 
man, William Wolff Smith, in the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
it is a pernicious political influence that keeps him there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So far as the emergency officers’ bill is 
concerned, I am pleased to hear the gentleman condemn it. 
During the five or six years some of us were fighting it on 
this floor I do not remember that the gentleman aided us 
greatly in that fight. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will look at the RECORD 
he will see that I was with him all the time. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman was not as pronounced in 
that fight as he has been in some other matters, but I am 
glad to know we had his silent support. We lost that fight, 
and I have no apologies to make, and I would make it again. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have backed the gentleman from Ne- 
braska in every good fight he has made in this House. 

Mr SIMMONS. That has been most of them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Most of the fights he has made have 
been good ones. And I have backed him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, the gentleman has referred to the 
cases that the general counsel of the Veterans’ Bureau ap- 
proves and those that he disapproves, those that he allows 
and those that he does not allow; would the gentleman 
mind telling us what cases he put in that category? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will remember the case 
that I gave the gentleman a brief on of Mrs. Berdie Fen- 
law, a poor widow whose husband, Roger Fenlaw, served 
valiantly in France and came back and was drowned. Her 
claim for her husband’s $10,000 war-risk insurance was as 
just and clear as crystal and was as meritorious as any case 
I ever saw. William Wolff Smith turned her down, and I 
went before General Hines and filed a brief and argued the 
case against “ Poker Bill” in the bureau, and General Hines 
allowed it and told him to have a draft drawn for this 
woman’s $10,000 insurance, and William Wolff Smith said, 
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“I will not approve it.” I had to appeal that case to Gen. 
J. R. McCarl, the Comptroller General, and I filed a brief 
with him and argued it orally before him, and General 
McCarl had to command William Wolff Smith to pay that 
$10,000 of insurance before it was paid. Then it was finally 
paid. And this poor widow after several years got her 
$10,000 insurance. This is just one of many cases in which 
this Poker Bill” Smith down there has tried to keep the 
widows of brave soldiers who served in the war from getting 
their just deserts from the Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to find out what the gentleman 
is talking about, because it is my understanding that the 
only cases that are handled by the general counsel's office 
if I am wrong in this, I would like to be corrected—are those 
in which the question of suit on the basis of permanent dis- 
ability with respect to insurance policies is involved. 

Mr. BLANTON. He passes, or at least he used to—I do 
not know what change has been made there now, but the 
general counsel used to have the final legal say on every 
claim for insurance that went through that department for 
as much as $5,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield me two more 
minutes? I want to give the names of some other officers 
down there who are drawing double pay. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield the gentleman from Texas two 
minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me give you these names. Here is 
Dr. G. C. Skinner, drawing $6,500 a year from the Govern- 
ment as an annual salary, and he is getting monthly retired 
pay as a retired emergency officer of $150 a month ad- 
ditional. i 

You know, these doctors declare “ medically ” that $9,000- 
per-annum William Wolff Smith is suffering from bronchitis, 
from emphysema, from chronic pharyngitis, from chronic 
laryngitis, from chronic tonsillitis, and from left 
hernia, and they medically allow him an additional $187.50 
per month as a disabled retired officer’s pay in addition to 
his regular salary of $9,000 per year, and then, in turn, this 
general counsel, William Wolff Smith, legally“ allows these 
doctors their disabled retired officers’ pay in addition to their 
regular salaries. 

Here is a physician down there by the name of Dr. E. M. 
Johnson who is drawing a regular salary of $4,400 from the 
Government and also drawing $150 a month retirement 
emergency pay in addition to his annual salary. As gen- 
eral counsel, “ Poker Bill” approved that. 

Here is Dr. B. A. McDermott drawing $5,000 annual sal- 
ary from the Government and at the same time he had 
the board place him on the emergency retired list and draws 
$125 extra a month in addition to his salary. As general 
counsel, “ Poker Bill” approved that. 

Here is Dr. Thomas Foster drawing $5,400 annual salary 
‘and also drawing $150 a month as emergency retired pay in 
addition to his salary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to inquire whether the 
salaries are influenced at all by the fact that they are 
receiving retirement pay? 

Mr. BLANTON. The salaries have never been decreased 
a dollar because of retirement pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The retirement pay has not been con- 
sidered in fixing the salaries? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Smmmons] that if he will go to the 
record he will find that “ Poker Bill” Smith was occupying 
a swivel-chair job during the war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mapes). The time of 
the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman give me a little more 
time? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, how much time has the 
proponents of the bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Twenty minutes left for 
those in favor of the bill. 


The time of the gentleman 
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Mr. LEAVITT. We will have to reserve that 20 minutes 
for those in favor of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not been yielded time, but it is 
understood that I should have an hour and I will ask for 
recognition in opposition to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Montana yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will yield the floor with the under- 
standing that we are reserving the 20 minutes for the debate 
on the bill itself. 

Mr. CRISP. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. Has 
not the gentleman from Montana the right to reserve the 
balance of his time? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I have reserved the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize 
the gentleman from Michigan in opposition for one hour. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes addi- 
tional to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman from Texas is touching 
on a matter that I think is of considerable importance to 
the membership of the House and to the service men of the 
country—that is, that members of the Veterans’ Bureau 
are drawing anywhere from $400 a month down as dis- 
abled emergency officers, many of whom are in the em- 
ploy of the Government. I suggest to the gentleman that 
he ask unanimous consent to incorporate in his remarks 
the names of those who are receiving double emergency pay. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am getting up that list, and hope be- 
fore long to place it in the Record; and, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks and to 
include in connection therewith the documents from which 
I have quoted, and later the data that I am collecting on 
that subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
and to include in the extension certain data to which he 
has referred. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, I want to say this: That I think 
the Congress is slowly coming around to the point of view 
that before we adjourn on March 4—this Congress is not 
going to be whipped into it but is going to do it of its own 
motion—it is coming in here and going to provide a reason- 
able bill for paying the ex-service men their adjusted-com- 
pensation certificates, which was a part of their pay when 
they served abroad and came back home in 1919. I think 
Congress is going to do it. 

But, with such men as “ Poker Bill” Smith drawing $9,000 
annual salary and also $187.50 per month extra retired 
officer’s pay on the pay roll, and with all these doctors draw- 
ing double pay, it is hardly justifiable for the Veterans’ 
Bureau to come up here and lobby against the bill as they 
have been doing during the past 10 days. The Veterans’ 
Bureau ought to keep its hands off of this legislative propo- 
sition. 

I am a friend of Gen. Frank T. Hines. I have backed him 
up in all the acts of progress he has made in that bureau. 
I have been right behind him, helping him to hold his hands 
up, but it ill becomes him to come up here and lobby against 
the bill to pay these adjusted-compensation certificates, for 
it is an honest, just debt due by the Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think in all fairness to General Hines 
it ought to be said that he never favored the emergency. 
officers’ retirement bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but he is disfavoring the bill to pay 
this just debt to the ex-service men now, and is helping the 
President and the administration to oppose our paying these 
adjusted-compensation certificates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But let us not put him in the attitude of 
having favored this emergency officers’ retirement bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; and he would get rid of Poker Bill“ 
Bar's in two minutes, if the Congress would let him; I 
know exactly the one man—and I wish I could name him 
the one prominent politician of this country that put William 
Wolff Smith in there and who is keeping him there, and he, 
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has given that Veterans’ Bureau to understand that they must 
keep their hands off Poker Bill,” and that is the reason 
they keep him there. And that is the reason we ought to get 
him out. The veterans of this Congress and the veterans of 
this country ought to force “Poker Bill” Smith out of 
there. He has no business in there. 

I thank the House for its attention. [Applause.] 

The letter from the bureau is as follows: 

UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1931. 
Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. BLANTON: Acknowledgment is made of your letter 
dated January 22, 1931, in which information is requested relative 
to the respective salaries and amounts of retirement pay being 
paid to Dr. George C. Skinner, Dr. Edwin M. Johnson, Dr. Bernard 
A. McDermott, Dr. Thomas Foster, and William Wolff Smith, all of 
whom are employed in the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The information requested has been assembled and is given 
below: 


Salary and retirement pay of certain individuals 


Very truly yours, 
Gerorce E. Isams, Director. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to au- 
thorize the Menominee Tribe of Indians to employ general 
attorneys. It is a bill which I am obliged to oppose because, 
in my judgment, it possesses very dangerous possibilities. 
There is no one in this House for whom personally I have 
a higher esteem or more respect than I have for the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne], who introduced this 
bill and has spoken effectively in behalf of it, but I am sure 
that he would not expect me to yield a fixed opinion upon 
the bill simply on that personal ground. If it were simply 
a bill to permit these Indians to hire attorneys to prepare 
and present their claims against the Government, I would 
not object. I do not know how far-reaching is the authority 
which the Indian Bureau has in the hiring: of attorneys 
without any special legislation, but I suppose that they could 
authorize contracts in proper cases. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I am very much in doubt that we could 
hire attorneys to do the things intended in this case. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; not under this bill, but I think 
they could hire attorneys to examine the situation as to 
the possibility of a claim against the Government. Of 
course, the claim itself could not be filed without authority 
of Congress. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I don’t believe that they could use the 
funds of any tribe of Indians for that purpose without some 
specific authorization. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have no doubt the gentleman from 
Montana is correct. He is better informed than I am. I 
would not oppose this bill if it were to be amended so as to 
simply authorize the hiring of attorneys. For instance, on 
page 3, lines 1 and 2, if we could amend the bill by striking 
out the words, “ making a study with reference to its per- 
manent tribal assets and the formulation of” and in lieu 
of that insert the formulating so that the bill would read 
that this firm of attorneys might be employed for the pur- 
pose of formulating any claims the Indians might have 
against the Government of the United States, my objections 
to the bill would largely disappear. With reference to this 
proposition, I have visited the reservation and made not a 
very extended investigation, it is true, but enough to have 
some picture of their situation. They have extremely val- 
uable assets in great timberlands, which still belong to the 
tribe. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
kindly state his proposed amendment again? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would strike out the words “ making a 
study with reference to its permanent tribal assets and the 
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formulation of and simply say “ attorneys, for the purpose 
of formulating any claims that the Indians might have 
against the Government of the United States.” 

They have these great timber assets which still belong to 
the tribe as a whole, not to individuals, and we are cutting 
that timber, and it is being handled under the latest ideas 
of economic forestry. So that there is no reason why those 
timberlands should not produce an important revenue for 
that tribe for generations to come. They have some $4,000,- 
000 to their credit, and there is a problem that ought to be 
worked out as to how the money belonging to the tribe could 
be used for the greatest benefit of the Indians. If you 
divide up the money, it will soon be gone. That is not the 
best way to handle it. 

Let us say that here is an old Indian who has no children 
and whose life is not long before him; he has not many years 
to live. Ican sympathize with the feeling that he may have 
that, knowing that he owns an undivided portion of a for- 
tune of $4,000,000, he feels that he ought to be permitted to 
avail himself of some benefit from it. He has no children 
to whom he may pass down his undivided share in that great 
estate; he is living in poverty and in need. I can sympathize 
with his feelings, I say, that he ought to be permitted to get 
3 that estate and have some benefits from it while he 

ves. 

I do not want to stand in the way of any steps that may be 
fair to determine what claims these Indians have against 
the United States. Also I have much sympathy for such 
an old Indian as I speak of, but it is not easy to work out 
the best thing that we should do for him. This bill pro- 
poses that these attorneys shall be hired to study those 
problems. To my mind the prime purpose of the bill is to 
try to work out some disposition of the funds of these In- 
T: As to that proposition itself I would not object so 
much. 

I do regard it as the job of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to study those problems and bring recommendations to Con- 
gress, and I have great confidence in the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the assistant commissioner. If Congress 
will just give them a little time to get to it, I am sure they 
will have valuable recommendations as to the solution of 
these problems. 

I am not so sure that we ought to turn over to some paid 
lawyers, who may be selected more or less with political 
backing, who may be actuated very largely by a regard for 
their own fees more than for the future welfare of the In- 
dians, the problem of passing on this handling of the tribal 
assets of the Menominees. 

In this particular case I am going to speak as frankly as 
the rules of the House permit. An amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer] is pending 
that if such lawyers are to be hired, one Louis Glavis shall 
not be employed. I will be very happy to vote for that 
amendment, but the amendment does not go far enough. 
The gentleman only names one. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Can the gentleman not offer 
an amendment to my amendment to provide that the dis- 
barred attorney from the State of Montana, who succeeded 
Mr. Glavis as an investigator on the Government pay roll, 
will not be employed? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman evidently refers to 
Grorud. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. I understand he was 
disbarred from practicing law in the State of Montana. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And in the Federal courts. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. He is now drawing a nice 
fat salary from the Federal Treasury, after the disreputable 
Glavis was kicked out, because they found out how rotten 
he was. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman make it plain he has 
not any connection with the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Absolutely. I again regret 
we are bound by these courtesy rules of the House. I hope 
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in the future we will amend the rules so that we will be able 
to call a spade a spade and give the people the facts. 

Mr. CRAMTON. When we have put Grorud along with 
Glavis we have only indicated the character of the danger, 
but have not covered all of its possibilities. 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. BROWNE. We have no idea, and the tribe has not 
mentioned it to me, of employing Glavis or this other man. 
We are willing to put them in the amendment and two or 
three more if you desire. The Indians have advised so far 
with Mr. Dwight, of the firm of Hughes & Dwight of New 
York, who are as good lawyers as we thought they could get. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Michigan will re- 
member that when some other power appointed a man to 
check up the housing situation in the District of Columbia 
some years ago when we were having a fight here on that 
problem we showed conclusively that the man so appointed 
had served a term in the penitentiary in the State of Dela- 
ware, and he was appointed by a certain influence from 
Delaware and carried on that work in the District of 
Columbia at a big salary. 

Mr. CRAMTON. How long after those facts were ex- 
posed did he continue on the Federal pay roll? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not long, after we learned the facts, but 
he had drawn a salary for a good long time before we got 
the facts. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But how long did he continue on the 
pay roll after the exposure? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, both he and the power that ap- 
pointed him went out about the same time, soon after we 
obtained the facts. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But in this case, about a year ago, I 
put in the Recorp of this House the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Montana disbarring Grorud. He was then on the 
pay roll of the Congress of the United States, and as far 
as I know he is on it to-day. He has been there constantly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, who is responsible? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certain distinguished legislative au- 
thorities which we can not refer to in this place. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am responsible, and I think the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] is responsible, and 
the whole House of Representatives is responsible, when we 
permit this to go on. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit me, I am 
proceeding here seriously in this matter. There is a certain 
Indian organization that if I had the eloquence of my friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHaFER] I would be able to picture 
their garments of altruism and philanthropy. I can only 
borrow from him when I refer to the American Indian De- 
fense Association, in which the moving spirit is one John 
Collier, who has grouped about him in his activities such 
men as Glavis, Grorud, and Bonnin, an organization that 
parades before the trustful people of the East as having at 
heart the best interests of the Indians. In the cloak of that 
zeal for the interest of the Indians they fought incessantly 
against Burke and Meritt and succeeded in forcing their 
retirement. Burke and Meritt were succeeded by Rhoads 
and Scattergood, men whose integrity can not be questioned 
anywhere, men whose ideals can not be questioned by any- 
one, whose zeal for the welfare of the Indians can not fairly 
be questioned anywhere. Those men have been in office now 
less than two years, and this American Indian Defense As- 
sociation assails them now as bitterly and as unfairly as they 
formerly assailed Burke and Merritt. In other words, an or- 
ganization that is determined to run the Indian Bureau or 
ruin it. Now, they are resourceful. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In order to make the pic- 
ture more complete, this man, Beck, in testifying under oath 
before the Senate investigating committee, said this: 

Then Glavis was sent West by the Indian Committee 
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I respectfully submit to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs that this does not refer to his 
committee— 
to look into the Indian situation in the United States for the 
committee there—a movement which lead to the discharging of 
Burke from the Indian Department, as I understand it—and he 
said he was coming West through Wisconsin and anything he could 
do to get his Members in this State interested, he would be glad 
to do it, and I understand he did deliver a speech in Milwaukee. 

This disreputable, reprehensible lobbyist and so-called in- 
vestigator, leech on the pay roll, is taking credit for the 
discharge of Burke, and I do not think anyone can condemn 
Burke on the say-so of this reprehensible customer. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will make this statement—there are 
men on the floor who, if they care to, can confirm the state- 
ment—that in the political campaign of 1928, in certain 
Western States where there were many voting Indians, the 
field representatives of a certain legislative body that sits in 
Washington, not the House of Representatives, while on 
Government pay were engaged in political work in that cam- 
paign among those Indians with reference to the election of 
Senator and President. As to this aggregation, with John 
Collier as its moving spirit and his principal aides being 
Glavis, Grorud, and Bonnin, is it not a little interesting to 
note this, that Glavis, as proven to-day by the letters pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER], is 
seeking claims to present against the Government, seeking 
large fees, thousands of dollars, from the Indians of Wis- 
consin in order to present their claims against the Govern- 
ment, Grorud has been handling Indian claims as far as he 
could secure any to handle, and Bonnin appeared in a bill 
that was before the House the other day for the Indians of 
Utah, with whom the late Senator Sterling had a contract. 
Bonnin went to Sterling and made a contract with him for 
what he claimed he could do in promoting the Senator’s 
interests in connection with that claim. In other words, all 
of these fellows who hang on to the fringe of the Indian 
Defense Association interest themselves in claims on behalf 
of the Indians against the Government. What kind of an 
altruistic and philanthropic organization is that, if you 
please, which has hanging on to its coat tails wherever it goes 
those who seek to get money from the Indians? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. It appears from what has been said. 
about this case that this bill originated from a particular 
place, and I am just wondering whether this so-called claim 
did not come out of the genius of Mr. Glavis and as a result 
of his propaganda. Iam not impugning the motives of any- 
one in connection with this legislation, and the gentleman 
from Michigan knows.that personally I am familiar with the 
situation, and many of those folks are constituents of mine, 
yet I never heard anything about the claim that this bill is 
to provide for until within the last two years. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield to me on this 
same question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Les. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Iam a little fearful that the statement of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Schwan] might un- 
intentionally cast some refiection on the Committee on Indian 
Affairs in its consideration of this bill. I will state that this 
bill was referred to a subcommittee headed by Judge WI. 
LIAMSON, a permanent subcommittee having to do with juris- 
dictional bills. Hearings were held on it and it was given 
very thorough and careful consideration. Now, this point 
must be kept in mind: That even though there may be a 
claim that has to do with allowing justice to the Indians 
presented from sources that are not, perhaps, themselves to 
be defended, yet we must bear in mind also the rights of 
those Indians. 

The fact that they may have presented their case through 
some one who is objectionable should not deprive them of 
their chance to go into court if they have a just claim to 
present there. We are not, in my judgment, going to put 
ourselves in the position of letting the character of advo- 
cates decide what we are going to do. The amendment 
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offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin to exclude cer- 
tain people he wishes to name, I understand, is acceptable 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne] so it will 
go in the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have just been painting in a little of 
the background. 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNE. I have talked with the chairman of the 
delegates who are here representing the Indians and they 
are willing to accept the gentleman’s amendment. It is 
‘getting on toward the latter part of the session and they 
would like to get the legislation through, and as I have 
said, they need this legislation to present their claim and 
to defend against the claim of the State of Wisconsin with 
respect to this 30,000 acres of land. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And I assume an amendment of that 
kind put in here will be insisted upon by the gentleman and 
not eliminated in another body. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Very briefly. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In order to clear up any 
misapprehension, it is my understanding that Mr. Glavis 
has not been sponsoring this bill since its introduction in 
the House; in fact, they turned him down and would not 
give him $5,000, and I now understand from reliable sources 
that he is opposed to the bill, perhaps because he did not 
get the $5,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am sorry to hear that he is in favor 
of the bill. I hate to be on the same side with him. [Laugh- 
ter.] But I can fool him there, because with this amend- 
ment I am ready to support the bill; but I think since I 
have gone this far I ought, in a brief way, to complete the 
picture which I am attempting to paint. 

There is this organization. Grorud, as I say, was dis- 
barred, and I put the opinion of the court in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a year ago; but in Oklahoma, in the fall, he 
was the chief investigator for a certain Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee of a legislative body in Washington. So far as I 
know, he continues to draw pay, representing the Congress 
of the United States, if you please, and can not practice in 
any court—State, local, or Federal—in the State of Montana. 

Mr. BLANTON. And this is paid for by the people of 
the United States? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, yes; certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. And therefore we are responsible. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And his findings are used from time to 
time to blast or blacken the reputation of officials of the 
Indian Service with faithful records of years. 

Let me illustrate what this group does and how they work 
and how far they can go sometimes. 

Two or three weeks ago, when the Interior Department 
appropriation bill was pending in another branch of this 
Congress, an amendment was offered providing that none 
of the money in that bill could be used to pay the salary 
of Herbert J. Hagerman, and a statement was made in 
behalf of that bill which caused grief to the thousands of 
friends of Herbert Hagerman all over this country, because 
the charge was made and put in the permanent Recorp of 
this Congress that he had not honestly administered his 
trust. 

This amendment went to conference and then the State 
Senate of New Mexico adopted a resolution condemning the 
attack on Hagerman and calling upon the sponsors of the 
amendment to investigate and develop the facts. There 
appeared in the New York Times a letter from Oliver 
LaFarge on its editorial page, answering one by one the 
charges made, and again calling upon those who had spon- 
sored the amendment to develop the facts and retract their 
charges. As a result last Friday and during this week they 
have held hearings to develop the facts, and at these hear- 
ings John Collier stepped out from behind as the man who 
was responsible for the charges. I do not know what the 
committee that held the hearings will do about it, whether 
they will do what the State Senate of New Mexico asked 
them to do, what the Eastern Indian Association asked them 
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to do, what various associations of high purpose have asked 
them to do, and exonerate Herbert Hagerman; but what- 
ever that committee does, the facts developed have exoner- 
ated Herbert J. Hagerman. [Applause.] 

The Indians whom he served—the Navajos—have in reso- 
lutions petitioned us to restore this item to the bill. The 
people of New Mexico, of Arizona, of Colorado, and of Utah, 
who know of the splendid work he has performed all ask us 
to restore his salary to the bill. 

This is the kind of influence that circulates about this 
Capitol and that does have great influence in one committee 
in another legislative body. So when I look at Indian legis- 
lation I wonder how much they have had to do with its 
preparation. 

There is no one in Congress in whom I have greater 
confidence than the gentleman from Wisconsin, so I have 
not any doubt about his sincerity and no doubt his purpose 
is the highest. But I do know this: The report of the 
assistant commissioner does set forth, as the most impor- 
tant thing for these lawyers to do, a study of some system 
of incorporation of these Indians, and this is one of the pet 
hobbies of the American Indian Defense Association—to 
incorporate these tribes that have large assets. I am unal- 
terably opposed to the incorporation of any tribe of Indi- 
ans. Why, do you not see how this results? Their pro- 
posed act of incorporation always provides that somebody in 
the vicinity who is altruistic is to be a director of the 
corporation, and the Government of the United States, 
instead of itself administering its trust and caring for the 
assets of these Indians, is asked to turn these assets over to 
an association, a legal entity, a corporation, which gradu- 
ally, as the years pass, would slip into hands that would 
possibly exploit the Indians. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr, PEAVEY. I want to say that I am in accord with the 
gentleman’s amendment which I understand has been ac- 
cepted by the author of the bill. Therefore that eliminates 
the most objectionable feature of the bill, but I would ask 
the gentleman what about the other provisions of the bill; 
does he know the nature of the claims to be formulated? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; I do not. 

Mr. PEAVEY. It is my understanding that these claims 
grow out of the Indian operation of the sawmill on the 
Menominee Reservation. The claims are against the Indian 
Bureau because of its failure to administer efficiently the 
sawmill and the cutting of timber. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If they have a claim of that kind based 
on lack of efficiency in the administration of the sawmill, 
I doubt if they get very far. My own opinion is that it has 
been efficiently administered. Further than that, Mr. Scat- 
tergood, assistant commissioner, a man of known business 
capacity, went up there and made an intensive study of 
the situation. He filed a report, and I was privileged to 
read it, covering the whole situation and it gave a clean 
bill of health to the operation of that sawmill. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Would not the gentleman suggest in view 
of the elimination of the principal provision of the bill that 
$20,000 for the formulation of the claims against the Indian 
Bureau is an excessive amount? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would seem so. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If the gentleman will yield, I should 
be very sorry to see an amendment of that kind. There 
should be a sufficient amount allowed so that they can em- 
ploy decent counsel. I shall talk about the bill a little later 
toward the end of the debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. How long 
does the chairman of the committee expect to hold us here? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If I can proceed without interruption, 
I will be through in a few minutes. I expected to talk much 
longer, but under the circumstances I will only take a 
minute or two longer. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I do not think there will be much con- 
troversy on the other amendments. 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I suggest to the gentleman from 
Montana and the gentleman from South Dakota that al- 
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though I am opposed to the bill, my amendment having been 
accepted, I would like to be assured of this: I want to 
know if the lawyers who are hired will Only be hired on 
the basis of these claims and will not be hired to make a 
study with reference to the formulation of articles of in- 
corporatiton. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The bill provides for annual fees of 
$6,000 and $8,000 for expenses. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not believe the bill ought to pass, 
I do not think there is any occasion for it, but in view of 
the elimination of the amendment I do not want to stress 
further my point of view, and so I will not take further 
time. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. I want to say that I do not understand 
| that there is any demand for this. We have a Bureau of 
| Indian Affairs and they have good lawyers. Why should we 
go to an extra appropriation of $20,000 for lawyers for 

this purpose? I haye not heard the proponents’ side of the 
case. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I do not like the bill, but I have 
confidence in the Indian Bureau, and with this particular 
elimination I think they will hold the amount expended 
down and let them have the right to hire these lawyers for 
two years. 

Mr. BROWNE. If the gentleman will yield, I would like 
to say that we all have perfect confidence in the good judg- 
ment of Mr. Rhoads and Mr. Scattergood upon this, but 
we have not a lawyer in the Indian Department that is 

getting $5,000 a year. 

Mr. CRAM TON. Oh, I think the gentleman is mistaken 
about that. I think there is one. 

Mr. BROWNE, I ask the gentleman this: If he were in 
a corporation that had assets of $30,000,000, with water- 
power rights demanded, with a suit by the State of Wis- 
consin against it to recover 30,000 acres of land, would he 
want to rely on one of these attorneys who had been in 
the Indian Department? Without any reflection upon them 
at all, I submit that he would want to go outside to employ 
lawyers big enough to handle such a case. 

Mr. RAGON. Who employs the lawyers under this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Interior Department approves their 
selection. 

Mr. RAGON. And would not that be a sufficient guar- 
antee against the employment of any of these people men- 
tioned here? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I believe it would. The only difficulty 
about this is that some fellow on the border line of de- 
sirability may have been active enough to go out and get 
one of these claims and promote it, and he comes in and 
then has a sort of first claim on the job. The assurance 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne] is that 
there is nobody of that kind in this case. I reserve the 
remainder of my time. 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS BY ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
file a supplementary report of the committee on H. R. 10585, 
to comply with the Ramseyer rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to file a supplementary report on the bill 
H. R. 10585, to comply with the Ramseyer rule. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CRISP. Is that the Treasury bill that we reported 
out yesterday? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; it a bill that distributes $250,000 in 
the hands of the Alien Property Custodian belonging to a 
large number of claimants. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, that does not carry any provision to pay off adjusted- 
compensation certificates? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not at all. 

: Mr. BLANTON. When is the gentleman going to bring in 
something like that? 
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Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman will have to wait until the 
committee acts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ATTORNEYS FOR MENOMINEE TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PEAVEY]. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the principal objection I had to this bill will be eliminated : 
by the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Cramton], which has been accepted by the author of 
the bill. However, in this connection I call attention to the 
other provisions of the bill, which will be enacted into law 
if the bill should pass. We have many Indian reservations 
in the State of Wisconsin. Nearly all of the Indians are 
now in poverty-stricken and destitute circumstances, largely 
due to the very thing that it is now proposed to do by this 
legislation, namely, the employment of attorneys to direct 
and advise them in their tribal affairs. I say this without 
intending to cast any reflections upon the legal profession, 
but the class of lawyers who have represented our Indians in 
Wisconsin in the past, I am sorry to say, have used their 
position to enrich themselves, often to the injury of the 
Indian, with the result that to-day we have not a single 
reservation in the State of Wisconsin, with the exception of 
the Menominee Tribe, affected by this bill, that is in an 
independent or self-sustaining position; and many of us feel 
this is largely due to the fact that the Menominee Tribe 
have conducted their own business and managed it for them- 
selves. Therefore, we feel that it is a matter of extremely 
poor policy at this time and at this late day to employ 
counsel to be paid out of the tribal funds for the purpose 
of formulating claims against the Government of the United 
States or anyone else. That is my principal objection to 
the bill, and my only interest in saying so is to protect the 
Indians from the employment of scheming political at- 
torneys interested in enriching themselves at the expense 
of the Indians. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I have a very brief state- 
ment to make in closing. I understand there is some doubt 
about the attitude of the Indians in respect to this matter. 
The committee had before it a statement from the advisory 
board of these Indians that was the result of a meeting held 
in 1929, and the approval of the action of that advisory 
board is in the hands.of the committee, the original ap- 
proval and request for this legislation. It is signed by I 
estimate 700 Indians, which I presume constitute 90 per 
cent of the Indians on the reservation, or the heads of 
families. I ask unanimous consent that this communica- 
tion from these Indians themselves be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The communication referred to is as follows: 

Know all men by these presents: That we, the undersigned 
members of the advisory board of Menominee Tribe of Indians, 
do hereby appoint Ralph Fredenberg, Peter LaMotte, Charles Fre- 
chette as attorneys in fact for the Menominee Tribe of Indians and 
its advisory board, to cause to be introduced and passed an in- 
corporation law, incorporating all tribal interests of the Menomi- . 
nee Indians. Further, to enter into contract or contracts with 
attorneys at law on behalf of the Menominee Tribe of Indians for 
the prosecution of claims or legal assistance necessary to accom- 
plish the wishes of the said Menominee Tribe of Indians. 

Giving and granting unto said attorneys in fact full power and 
authority to do and perform all and every act and thing whatever 
requisite, necessary, or proper to be done in and about the execu- 
tion of such contracts or the passage of such act or acts, to all 
intents and purposes as the advisory board or tribe might or could 
do if personally present, hereby ratifying and confirming all that 
said attorneys, Ralph Fredenberg, Peter LaMotte, Charles Frechette 
shall lawfully do or cause to be done in the passage of said act or 
acts or the employment of attorneys pursuant to such resolution. 

Further, that it is the wish of the advisory: board that the above 
attorneys in fact be paid at the rate of $5 per day from the time 
they leave the reservation on their mission until their return 
thereto. Also, that they be allowed all and ‘incidental 


necessary 
expenses, to be paid out of Menominee tribal funds on deposit in 
the United States Treasury. i 
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In witness whereof we, the members of said board, 
have hereunto set our hands and seal this 26th day of October, 
1929. 

OsHKENANIEW, 
Chairman Advisory Board. 
JAMES CALDWELL, 
Secretary Advisory Board. 


JOSEPH A. GAUTHIER, Member. 
A. A. TourTILLoTr, Member. 


I hereby certify that the above document is true and correct 
and that it was passed in a legal meeting of the Menominee 


Advisory Board held at Keshena, Wis., October 26, 1929. 


W. R. BEYER, Superintendent. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1929. 
Mr. WILLIAM R. BEYER, 
Superintendent Keshena Agency. 

Dear Mr. Beyer: Referring to your letter of October 29, in which 
you inclose a copy of the minutes of the Menominee Advisory 
Board meeting held on October 26, 1929, authority is hereby 
granted for three delegates to proceed to this city at the proper 
time, namely, Ralph Fredenberg, Peter LaMotte, and Charle Fre- 
chette. You are authorized to accompany these delegates. 

The expenses of the delegation will be paid from tribal support 
funds authorized in your budget authority. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Henry Scl 


‘TTERGOOD, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


We, the undersigned adult members of the Menominee Tribe of 
Indians in Wisconsin, hereby approve the action of the advisory 
board of Menominee Indians taken at Keshena, Wis., on October 
26, 1929, granting full power of attorney of the tribe to the duly 
authorized delegation. We hereby further approve the enactment 
of a law such as the incorporation for the Menominee Tribe. 

Peter Tebeau; Mose Kitson; Angeline Kitson; Dominic 
Wooden; Louis F, Gauthur; Antone Penass; A. G. Taur- 
tillott; Rose Teller; Jerome Teller; John Tucker; Henry 
Tucker; Joe Tucker; Mitchell Warrington; Louie Kin- 
ney; Mitchell Puckiew, Mary K. Puckiew, Gust Ah yah 
she; Mary Ah yah she; Cecilea Kinney; Angeline Kitche- 
nago; Thomas Morgan; Joe Katchenago; Jennie Heath; 
Frances Morgan; Joe Feather; John Katchenago; Made- 
line Fox; Sophia Wishecoby; Kate Duscham, Theresa 
Morgan (her thumb mark), witness to mark, Charles 
Sinapaw; Joe Sanapaw; Lizzie Sanapaw; Charley West- 
cott, sr.; Louise E. Pecore; Joe Wishecoby; Esther Pecore; 
Joe Pecore, jr.; Geo. Peters; Elizabeth Peters; Eva John- 
son; James Johnson; Charlotte Pecore; Rose Pecore; 
Dora Pecore; George Pecore; Leonard Pecore; James 

Warrington; Jane Warrington; Mrs. Clara n 
Walter Heath; Theresa Heath; Olivia Katchenago; Abe 
Katchenago; Margaret Heath; Russell Heath; Pauline K. 
Gootyear; Mitchell Seymour; Barney Stone; Rose Stone; 
Mary C. Brunette; William Waupoose, jr; Josephine 
Waupoose; Barney Hanks; Cecelia Corn; Dan Wescott; 
Louise Wescott; Alexander 8 Mrs. Alex Wau- 
poose; Rachel W. Pecore; Joe W. Pecore; Levi Warring- 
ton; Mary W. Warrington; J. F. Pecore; Louis Vigue; 
Paul Vigue; Mitchel Nacotee; Charlotte Nacotee; Joseph 
Otter; Louis Kaquotosh (his thumb mark), witness, 
R. Fredenberg; Louis La Mitte; Gabe Mahkemitass; 
Peter Corn; John Laur; Jesse Brooks; Frank Naehew- 
ishka; Louis Dodge, sr.; Jim Maupakaynay; Joe Teller; 
Solomon Peters (his thumb mark), witness, R. Freden- 
berg; Robt. Sanapa; Tom Weskeno; Max Dixon; Luke 
Beauprey; Edward Mahkeinetas; Louie Kakiwich (his 
thumb mark), witness, R. Fredenberg: Jerome Sheshe- 
quwin; Peter Askuvitte; Bartholomew Chevalier; Joseph 
Waupoose; Joe Sanapel; Louise Caldwell; Raymond 
Kitson; Wm. Waupoose; Mrs. Morris Dickenson; Mrs. 
Josephine Dickenson; Peter J. Beauprie; Mose Crowe; 
Sophie Crowe; Theresa Deere; Sarah Warrington; 
Esther Warrington; Esther Chevalier; Ernest Necomesh; 
Rose Steso; Marion T. Wynos; Elizabeth Neconish; 


Hasan: Kathryne Peters; Paul Peters; Alice Crowe; 
Margaret Kaquatosh; John Kaquatosh, jr., III: Eliza- 
beth Striker; Russell Heath, jr.; Lizzie Heath; Albert 
Mahkimetas; Mathilda D. Long; Alice Peters; Libbie 
Sheshequon; Libbie Mahkimetas; Mary Teller; Freeman 
Neconish; Mary Sprague; Anna Boivin; Catherine 
Peters (her thumb mark); Mary Beauprey (her thumb 
mark); Thomas A, Oshkosh; Delia Creapeau; Lucy Cald- 
well; Robt. Gugnon; Rose Gugnon; Peter Pahmonecutt 
(his thumb mark); Susan Pahmonecutt (her thumb 
mark); Mitchell Pahmonecutt; Mrs. John Kaquatosh; 

Irving; Mrs. Geo. Irving; Sara Irving; Fred Crowe; 
Elizabeth Crowe; Mrs. John Neconish (her thumb mark); 
Mrs. Billy Cooke (her thumb mark); Mrs. John Raine 


(her thumb mark); Mary N. Davis; Mrs. Mary Kaqua-. 


tosh; Mrs. Dewey Neconish; Dewey Neconish; Geo. 


Kapishkowit; Mitchell Weso; Agnes 53 
Louise Mosehart; Robert Mosehart; Petewywas- 
kum; Joe Weso; Catherine Neconish; W Neconish; 
Margaret Lyons; Theresa LaMotte; George Tomaw; 
Wm. Satterlee; Jane Satterlee; Robert Waupoose; Mary 
T. Waupoose; Margaret Tomaw; Thomas Tomaw; 
Balney Cown; Madeline Jackson (her thumb mark), 
witness, R. Fredenberg; James Wolf; Kosenoku Wolf; 
Angeline Wolf; Charles Wolf; Henry Wolf; Mary Ann 
Wolf (her thumb mark), witness, R. Fredenberg; Ange- 
line Wolf (her thumb mark), witness, R. Fredenberg; 
David Kishkenamakey (his thumb mark), witness, R. 
Fredenberg; John e e (his thumb mark), witness, 
R. Fredenberg: Ethel Okimash (her thumb mark), wit- 
ness, R. Fredenberg; Josephine O. Barnes; Mose Wau- 
sau; James Tebeau; Martha G. Tebeau; Ida Duquain; 
Josephine Chapman; Martin Wilber; Ed. Brisk; Wilhel- 
mina Wilfred Duquain; Mary O. Corn; Mary 
Jane Tucker; Louise G. Tucker; Edmund Gugnon; Mose 
Tucker; Florence T. O'Connor; Margaret O'Connor: 
Raphael Tucker; Genevieve Richmond; Francis Gugnon; 
Raymond Gugnon; G. F. Lookafound; Madeline D. 
Matchopatow; Edward Matchopatow; Guss Gugnon; 
Mary Gugnon; James Brooks; Mitchell Dick; Sam Gug- 
non; Frank Smith; James Dick; Agnes Dick; Grace Mar- 
tin; Francis LaMotte; Wm. A. LaMotte; John Mosho- 
quit; Margaret Gugnon; Mayme T. Peterson; Edna 
Tucker; Joe Pyawasit, jr.; Louise Loudbear; Jerome 
Beauprey; Rose LaBelle; Sadie LaBelle; Thomas La- 
Belle; Joe Pyawasay; Adeline Pyawasay; Jerome Davis; 
Josephine Dodge (Mrs. Kyoson Seymour) (her thumb 
mark), witness, R. Fredenberg; George Kenote, ir; 
Albert Adams; Angeline Adams; Richard Dick; 
John V. Satterlee; Jim Soman (his thumb mark), 
witness, R. Fredenberg; Mrs. Jim Soman (her thumb 
mark), witness, R. Fredenberg; Frank Satterlee; Henry 
Tomaw; Mrs. Mary Gauthier; Frank 8. Gau- 
thier; J. R. Lawe; J. R. Wahamascam; Al. 
Gauthier; Priscilla Gauthier; Charles J. Frechette; 
Francis Frechette; Josephine Frechette; Mary Whee- 
lock; Simon La Tender; Aloysius Frechette; Peter White; 
Lizzie White; James Grignon; Myrtle Skerandore; 
Vivian Warrington; Rose Tourtillott; Simon Beauprey; 
John L. Dodge; Alex. Crowe; Mary M. Dodge; Herbert 
Sticher; Mary Kaquatosh; Ella C. Defant; Louisa Wyche- 
sit; Frances Peters; Mitchell Loman; Angeline W. Lo- 
man; Johnson Loman; Louis Pamanet; Ethel Boyd; Ag- 
nes Rushford; Antoine Fish; Mary A. Fish; Sam - 
boise; Nancy Pierce; Irene Webster; Mary Dickenson; 
Tom Matchoma; Louis Bear; Charles Warrington; Louis 
Lafrombois; Mose Frechette; Frank Grignon; Joe Gris- 
teau, jr; Raymond G. Lawe; Chas. W. Chickeney; Geo. 
Pahmonicott; Edw. David Lawe; James Caldwell; La 
Vern Tourtillott; Monroe Weso; Mitchell Peters; John 
Dodge, jr.; Alfred Boyd; Peter Gauthier; Louis Gono- 
joree; Peter Heath; John M. Boyd; Henry Dodge, sr.; Joe 
E. Frechette; Geo. Kenote, sr.; Joe Menore; Reuben 
Crowe; John Kaquatosh, jr.; Simon Worden; Mitchell 
Caldwell; Wallace Peters; Jerome Feather; James 
Beavers (his thumb mark), witness, E. S. Gauthier; 
Geo. Royle; Tom Dixon; E. K. Warrington; Alfred 
Kaquatosh; Mary Pamonet; James Wayka; Elizabeth 
Dodge; Joe Menominee; Josephine Smith (her X 
mark), witness to mark, James Caldwell; Wau pa nau 
Kowiket (his thumb mark), witness to mark, James 
Caldwell; Edmond Maskewit; Mitchell Irving; Julia 
Irving; Theresa Moon; Francis Moon; Peter Mahkinne- 
tass; Joe Lawe; Herbert Stick; George McCaw; Louis | 
Worden, jr.; John Grignon; Hymie Wescott; Mose Teco 
(his thumb mark), witness to mark, Jas. J. Caldwell; 
Joseph Warrington; Lawrence Richmond; Geo. Longley; ' 
Mitchell Reiter; Sylvester Kakkak; Alex. Peters; Ida P. 
King; Rose M. Peters; Lizzie C. Kakka; Frank Kakka 
(his thumb mark); Mary Moses, jr.; Maggie Moseman 
(her thumb mark); John Mosehart; Miss Amape (her 
thumb mark); Louise Mosehart; Nahpone Perote (his 
thumb mark); Robert Mosehart; John S. Perote; John 
D. Perote; George K. Kapishkowit; Helen A. Kapishko- 
wit; Reginald Oshkosh; Rhoa Oshkosh; Louis Rescoletok 
(his thumb mark); Nontingem (his thumb mark); Jim 
Crow (his thumb mark); Thresa Crow (her thumb 
mark); Moses Sanding (his thumb mark); Peter J. 
Sanding (his thumb mark); Dane Panco (his thumb 
mark); Jim Wallas (his thumb mark); John Tomah 
(his thumb mark); M. C. Kanotee (his thumb mark); 
Mitchell Corn; Louis Kinepoway; Amos Sakatook; Paul 
Shawano; Lizzie Kinepoway; Mary Towasopon; Ellen 
Corn; Theresa Cardish; Peter Cardish; Paul Paxton (his 
thumb mark); John Paxton (his thumb mark); John 
Moses, sr.; Agnes Moree; James Fish; Roseo Fish; Jas. 
O. Katchicum; Mrs. Hattie Dodge (her thumb mark); 
Mrs. Julia Okatchicum; Mrs. Mary Sackatook; Mr. 
Jacob Sackatook; Mr. Edward Kanoka; Mrs. Louise 
Penas; Mrs. Elizabeth Amob; Mr. John Amob (his thumb 
mark); Neset Penas; Mary Penass; J. H. Tourtittoff; 
Ralph Tucker, jr.; Louis Tucker, jr.; Moulda Tucker; 
Mitchell Maskcurt; Elsie Tucker; Theresa Tucker; 
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Peter Tucker, jr.; Leonard Beauprey: Mrs. Leonard 
Beauprey; Theresa Oshkeshequoam; Mose Oshkeshe- 
quoam; John Shopwornkaw; Jerome Lawe, sr.; Peter 
Shawmornette; Mary C. Sackatook; Gust Peters, jr.; 
Mary Mackaby; Lurey Grendeye (his thumb mark); 
Louis Coon, jr.; Magey Carther (her thumb mark); 
Anton Shawanometer; Louise Shawanometer; Louis 
Tomon; Vernie Kenote; Eliza Waupoose; Lucy Worden; 
Mary Tomaw; Mary Ann G. Dixon; Ralph Fredenberg; 
Peter Lookosound; Elizabeth Beauprey (her thumb 
mark); witness, R. Fredenberg; Henry Dodge; Josephine 
W. Dodge; Mary D. Wishecoby; William Mellott (his 
thumb mark); witness, R. Fredenberg; Lottie Wilber; 
Joes LaMotie; Henry O’Hospasa; Weso Smith (his thumb 
mark); witness, R. Fredenberg; Peter W. Beauprey; 
Frank Keshenas; Mitchell Kaquatort; John Kaqua- 
tort (his thumb mark); witness, R. Fredenberg; John 
Maskewit; Frank Maskewit; Emma H. Jacobson; Louise 
Dutchman (her thumb mark); witness, R. Fredenberg; 
Charles Dutchman (his thumb mark); witness, R. 
Fredenberg; John Fish; Motokokamah (his thumb 
mark); witness, R. Fredenberg; Joe Cheequosit; J. P. 
Matchokomow; John Cheequosit; Mary Matchokomow; 
Kasick Annsimitta (her thumb mark); witness, R. 
Fredenberg; Mary O. Necornish; Relia King; John 
Akatchicum; Pete Sam; Chechequeuaway Peroto (his 
thumb mark); witness, R. Fredenberg; Donald Perrote; 
John A. Awauchepey (his thumb mark); witness, R. 
Fredenberg; P. Checochepee (his thumb mark); wit- 
ness, R. Fredenberg; Ahpowasha Sosot (his thumb 
mark); witness, R. Fredenberg; Keeuaysoon O’Kimox 
(his thumb mark); witness, R. Fredenberg; Peter 
Nobanascum; Norwaaup Wambanascum; Peter Boyd; 
Margaret Hog (her thumb mark); witness, R. Freden- 
berg; Olepyens Keshekakey (her thumb mark); wit- 
ness, R. Fredenberg; John Moses, jr.; Jefferson Davis 
(his thumb mark); witness, R. Fredenberg; Eliza 
Whiting (her thumb mark); witness, F. Fredenberg; 
William La Rock; Margaret La Rock; Ida La Rock; 
Viola Amour; Mrs. Joe Deere; Mrs, Henry Richmond; 
Eliza Neash (her thumb mark); witness, R. Freden- 
berg; Paul Davis; Elizabeth B. M. Dick; Mitchell B. 
Dick; Mitchell Macoby; David Martin; Lizzie M. Mar- 
tin; Louis Matchopoton; Mary Ann Matchopoton; 
Josephine Grignon; Robert Pyawasay; John B. Wau- 
kechon; Mary Waukechon; Theresa Davis; Elizabeth 
Davis; Peter Shoucuspeubo; W. M. Grignon; Mitchell 
Grignon; Duffy Hampetoss; Richard Corn; Kenay 
Pomopmy; Elizabeth K. S. Korn; John Korn; Joe 
Corn; Eliza Corn; Gust Corn; Lizzie Corn; Matelelle 
Corn, jr.; Joseph Whitney; H. M. Kaquatosh; 
Rachel Feather; Thomas Caldwell; Peter Lamotte; 
Mataura Rokey (her thumb mark), witness, R. Freden- 
berg; Starr Showskey; James Martin; David Crowe; 
Mitchell Mahlcrintas; Barney Penass; Louise Penass; Joe 
O’Katchicum; Louis Wishecoby; Margaret Wishecoby; 
Charlotte W. Menore; Walter Petus; W. Annie W. Petros; 
Chas. Wescott, jr.; Joseph Peters; Andrew Kinepoway; 
Thomas Kinepoway; Mary Kinepoway; Christoe O’Kachi- 
kum; Louisa Askinette; Mrs. Joe Caldwell; Geneva 
O’Connor; Kenneth G. Albert; George Lawe; George 
Kenote, sr.; Mary S. Kenote; Elizabeth K. Wescott; 
Margaret Vilander; Mrs. Susan Waukechon; George 
Smith (his thumb mark), witness, R. Fredenberg; John 
Warehall; Richard Kaquatosh; Joe Fred Kaquatosh; 
Joe L. Waukechon; Joe Amot; Wm. Tucker, jr.; Lester 
Dickie; Henry Lawe; E. J. Eslikenanien (his thumb 
mark), witness, R. Fredenberg; Louis Crow; James Boyd; 
Mable Boyd; Mary Ann Larock; Peter Larock; Paul Bur- 
nett; William Dodge (his thumb mark), witness, R. 
Fredenberg; Jack Crow (his thumb mark), witness, R. 
Fredenberg; John Shawamartha (his thumb mark), 
witness, R. Fredenberg; Irene M. Boyd; James G. Fre- 
chette; Mary Kittison (her thumb mark), witness, R. 
Fredenberg; Frank Tapiew; Mrs. Max Martin; Henry 
Martin; Mrs. Harriet Longley; Hattie Longley; Susan 
Corn; Elizabeth Worden; Ella Martin; Wesley Martin; 
Joseph Deere, jr.; Margaret Breyer; Louis Corn, sr.; 
Gabe Tucker; Mrs. Chas. Warrington; Mrs. Theresa K. 
Cota; Mrs. Agnes Corn; Mrs. Sarah Corn; Gordon V. 
Chevalier; Frank Waukechon; Marian McKimetas; 
Madeline Dodge; Christine Bellanger; Miles Tourtillott 
C. A. Tourtillott; Rhoda O. House; Louisa Spurrier; 
Mrs. Annie Waukechon; John Cardish; Mrs. Sophia Car- 
dish; Mrs. Cecelia Skeesicks; Mrs. Susan Reiter; Mrs. 
James Frechette; John Markewit; Elizabeth James: 
Bertha D. Lyons; Henry A. Lyons; Allie S. Penass; 
Louis Flege; Joe Kaquatosh. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment to the committee amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton to the committee amend- 
ment: Page 3, line 1, after the words “purpose of,” strike out 
“making a study with reference to its ent tribal assets and 
the formulation of” and insert the word “formulating.” 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ScHarer of Wisconsin to the committee 
amendment: Page 3, line 11, after the word “Tribe,” insert the 


following: “ Provided further, That Louis R. Glavis shall not be 
employed as attorney.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. WILLIAMSON: Page 3, line 1, after the word 
“of,” insert “defending any suits that may be brought against 
said tribe.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that that lan- 
guage has already been stricken from the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. What has been stricken is 
“making a study with reference to its permanent tribal 
assets,” and formulation is not stricken out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. 

The SPEAKER. After the word “of” the word “ formu- 
lating ” has been inserted. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Dakota would have to come after 
the word “ formulating.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I understand an amendment has 
been adopted, striking out that language, but I am offering 
another amendment to insert certain other language which 
has nothing to do with that amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not make any proper gram- 
matical construction, as I understood it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think if the Clerk will read the bill 
with the amendment as I offered it, it will be satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment for 
information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Cramton: Page 3, line 1, after the words 
* of,“ strike out the words making a study with reference 
to its permanent tribal assets and the formulation of,” and insert 
the word “formulating”; so that it will read “for the purpose 
of formulating any claims that the Indians might have against 
the Government of the United States.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. There should be added to my 
amendment the word “and” so that it will read “ defend- 
ing any suits that may be brought against said tribe, and.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMSON: After the words pur- 
pose of insert “defending any suits that may be brought against 
said tribe, and.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, this bill was before the subcommittee upon two 
different occasions. Upon the first hearing the author of 
the bill appeared, together with representatives from the 
Indian Bureau. Later, the representatives from the Me- 
nominee Tribe of Wisconsin appeared and asked for further 
hearings, which were granted. Upon these hearings the pur- 
poses of the bill were fully discussed. The amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Cramton] striking out making a study with reference 
to its permanent tribal assets” strikes out the main pur- 
pose of the bill as disclosed upon the hearings. However, as 
the committee has adopted that amendment, it is not my 
purpose now to discuss it. 

On the whole, I think the bill should be passed for these 
reasons: At the present time the Menominees have no means 
of employing counsel. They desire to employ competent 
attorneys whom they can consult with reference to their 
affairs upon the reservation. The Menominees have large 
tribal assets, consisting, fer the most part, of timber and 
water-power resources that are now being administered by 
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the Bureau of Indian Affairs. There was considerable testi- 
mony submitted to the subcommittee tending to show that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs had not been entirely diligent 
in protecting the Indians with reference to their water- 
power rights, and it was also claimed that the forests upon 
the reservation were being cut in an unscientific manner, 
and that as a result of such unscientific cutting much dam- 
age had been sustained by the Indians. 

Representatives of the Indian Bureau were before the 
committee and contested these claims and insisted that the 
bureau had attended to the affairs of the Menominees in a 
proper manner and had protected their assets and de- 
fended their rights from whatever source attacked. 

The real purpose of the bill was to employ counsel to 
make a study of the affairs of the tribe with special reference 
to the best and most advantageous manner of dealing with 
the tribal assets. These assets, for the most part, as stated, 
consist of forests, lumber mills, and water-power sites. The 
sponsors of the bill had in mind a study of the feasibility of 
incorporating the tribe so that its assets might be admin- 
istered through a tribal corporation, in the belief that the 
tribe in that manner could get more out of its assets than 
‘they are getting at the present time. The wisdom of that 
course could not be determined by the attorneys. All they 
could do would be to submit to the Indian Bureau and to 
Congress such recommendations as they might think appro- 
priate. The attorneys would be expected to aid the In- 
dians in formulating some plan by which they might handle 
their assets to better advantage than they are being han- 
dled at the present time. There is, as I understand, either 
a suit pending or threatened to recover from this tribe 
in the neighborhood of 30,000 acres of the most valuable 
land they have. 

It is clear that these Indians need competent counsel to 
look after their interests in this connection, if for nothing 
else, and, therefore, the fees which are allowed are small 
enough. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The gentleman does not mean that 
that suit is against the tribe, does he? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman means to say that 
the tribe is interested in that suit. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. But the suit is against the Govern- 
ment, and not against the tribe. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I understand; but the tribe insists 
that it has the right to intervene, and this should be per- 
mitted in order to protect whatever the tribal rights may 
be. As I am informed, the Government does not intend to 
defend the tribe in any respect in this suit. I think the 
tribe has a sufficient interest to justify the employment of 
counsel, so that whatever rights it may have to the land 
in controversy may be properly presented to the court. 

It is clear that the only way those rights can be protected 
is to permit them to employ counsel of ability and char- 
acter. Without such counsel their rights will be jeopardized, 
and any rights they may have in the 30,000 acres involved 
may be lost. I do not say they have any rights in the mat- 
ter, but I do say they made out a sufficient prima facie case 
so that the committee felt justified in reporting the bill per- 
mitting them to employ counsel. There is also a water site 
involved, for which, I understand, the Indians have been 
offered $100,000. Their rights in that water-power site 
should be protected, and that is another reason why they 
need to employ counsel. As to the claims which they have 
set up against the Government, I do not think them of any 
particular importance, but they should have the right to 
employ counsel to present these claims in proper form to 
the Indian Bureau and, if necessary, to the Congress for 
whatever action the Congress may see fit to take. 

They have ample funds and there seems no good reason 
why they should not be permitted to use a few thousand dol- 
lars to protect interests which run into some $30,000,000. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota, 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is now on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Leavirr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 13584 
to amend an act approved May 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 555), en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
sota to submit claims to the Court of Claims.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I hope the gentleman will not press his 
point of order until later. This bill will not take much 
time. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman’s committee will have 
another day, will it not? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No; this is the last day we have. 

Mr. TILSON. When we adjourn to-day the opportunity 
for considering bills from this committee under Calendar 
Wednesday rules will have gone by so far as this Congress 
is concerned. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Hastrncs] has been here all day and until a short 
while ago, and he went away with the assurance that there 
would be no more bills called up for passage. Why not ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be called up to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. I am informed that the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs has reported only on the original bill as sent 
to him. He has not seen the amendment prepared by the 
committee, which is entirely different from the original bill. 
I think I am correct in making this statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If there is no objection, this bill can be 
placed on the Unanimous-Consent Calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. As I say, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Hastrncs] left here just a few minutes ago with the 
assurance that nothing else was going to be taken up this 
evening. 

Mr. LEAVITT. He did not get that from the committee. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I only want to say that if you do not 
pass this bill you will simply be stabbing the Indians in the 
back. I am perfectly willing to have the bill go on the 
Consent Calendar, because I do not want to punish the 
other Members who are here and who want to get away. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman in the meantime 
get a report from the Bureau of Indian Affairs so we may 
know the views of the Bureau of Indian Affairs on this 
substitute? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may suggest that it would be 
in order by unanimous consent to consider this bill to- 
morrow. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill (H. R. 13584), and the bill S. 873, about 
which I am sure there is no controversy, may be considered 
to-morrow. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, limit it to the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will confine myself to the pending bill 
(H. R. 13584). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 13584) may be con- 
sidered by the House to-morrow under Calendar Wednesday 
rules. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. What bill is this? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I may say to the gentleman from 
Texas that this is an amendment to a jurisdictional bill so 
that the attorneys who now have an action pending on 
behalf of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota against the 
Government can properly present the claims of the In- 
dians; otherwise, we are wasting Indian funds in a lawsuit 
where they are going to be crippled if this amendment is 
not adopted, and I will be pleased to substantiate this state- 
ment. 
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Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Hastincs], who is interested in Indian bills, left the Cham- 
ber under the impression this was all that was going to be 
considered to-day. 

Mr. LEAVITT. He drew his own conclusions as to that, 
so far as the committee is concerned. 

Mr. GARNER. That may be, but I feel I should protect 
him in the matter. . 

Mr. LEAVITT. My unanimous-consent request is that 
the bill may be in order to-morrow under Calendar Wednes- 
day rules. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask just one further question? Is 
this a unanimous report from the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; I do not recall any objection to it in 
the committee at all. í 

Mr. PITTENGER. I may say to the gentleman that the 
bill has been amended to meet the objections that were 
raised. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, which I do not intend to do, does the gentleman 
from Montana have in mind making any disposition of the 
bill to let those Indians get back into court who are out of 
court because their case was neglected by Mr. Grorud 
while he was their attorney? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman is referring to the bill 
(S. 873) which would allow the Flathead Indians to go back 
into court? 

Mr. CRAMTON. And this happened because Mr. Grorud, 
who was their attorney, neglected to handle their case 
properly, and the time expired, and they are now out of 
court. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The attorney did not take the steps that 
were required under the law within the two years allowed, 
and they were out of court. This bill is to give that tribe 
an opportunity to go back into court, but I think it is so 
meritorious that we probably can get it up under unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman draws a very delicate 
distinction between his bill and that of my friend from Min- 
nesota. [Laughter.] I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I am not asking that the Montana bill 
come up to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 


SOLDIERS’ BONUS 


Mr. KADING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include therein a short editorial 
from the Sheboygan Press on the bonus question. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, on what subject? 

Mr. KADING. The soldier bonus. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And from what paper? 

Mr. KADING. The Sheboygan Press. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I have no objection. 

Mr. KADING. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following recent edi- 
torial comment appearing in the Sheboygan Press, of 
Sheboygan, Wis., the largest newspaper in the largest city 
in my district, upon the soldiers’ bonus question. It reflects 
quite generally my views upon the subject, and the views 
of my constituents. It is as follows: 


LET US PAY THE DEBT WE OWE 


If it is good business on the part of the Government to appro- 
priate $25,000,000 for drought relief in individual States, then what 
reasonable excuse can Secretary of the Treasury Mellon or any 
other Government official, including the President, find for with- 
holding cash payments on veteran bonuses? Secretary Melion 
states that if an attempt were made at this time it would lead 
to greater depression. How in the name of common sense can you 
encourage a depression by putting in circulation this bonus money 
throughout the country? 

Let us take this paragraph from the statement of Secretary 
Mellon and analyze it: 

“At the present time the country is going through a severe 
economic depression, and there is a large army of unemployed. 
I can say without qualification the Treasury could not seli 


$3,400,000,000 of bonds except on terms which would be very 
hard to justify, and without complete disorganization of the 
Government and other security markets. Coming at this time 
such action would seriously retard a business recovery and 80 
prolong unemployment.” 

Let us think in terms of the United States, and the United 
States alone, for this is the only sane method that we can follow 
if we are going to bring about rapid recovery. To pay the soldiers’ 
bonus is a duty that we owe, and no true American has ever 
shirked his duty. On the question of how to finance the program, 
let us collect some of the money that the other nations owe us, 
or at least have them put these loans in such shape as will insure 
collateral for the retirement of the bonus certificates. 

We are t too much in terms of what we owe to the 
nations overseas and forgetting the obligation that we owe to the 
young men who were willing to make the supreme sacrifice in 
the World War. If we did not owe this debt, or if the veterans 
were making an invasion of the United States Treasury, then it 
would be a different question, but we owe every dollar, and if there 
was ever a time when the veterans could use it to advantage it is 
now. 

Release this money into business channels throughout the 
United States and instead of creating a prolonged depression it 
will have a most beneficial effect upon shortening its life. Let 
us hope that the day is near at hand when some of these great 
financiers will think in terms of humanity and give less consider- 
ation to the almighty dollar. It is the buying power of the dollar 
that will stabilize and rejuvenate business. Pay the soldier boy 
his bonus and collect some of the foreign debts. Let us think 
in terms of America, at least for a few months, and find out the 
stimulating effect that it will have. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker. 

H. R. 6668. An act to provide for discharging certain ob- 
ligations of Peter R. Wadsworth, former superintendent and 
special disbursing agent of the Consolidated Chippewa In- 
dian Agency. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills. 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 4665. An act extending the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Sistersville, Tyler County, W. Va.; and 

S. 5776. An act to provide for the advance planning and 
regulated construction of public works, for the stabilization 
of industry, and for aiding in the prevention of unemploy- 


ment during periods of business depression. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on, 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 2936. An act to provide for a preliminary examina- 
tion of the Tittabawassee and Chippewa Rivers, Mich., and 
San Juan River, N. Mex., with a view to the prevention and 
control of floods; 

H. R. 6668. An act to provide for discharging certain obli- 
gations of Peter R. Wadsworth, former superintendent and 
special disbursing agent of the Consolidated Chippewa In- 
dian Agency; and 

H. R. 14040. An act to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to expedite work on the Federal-building program au- 
thorized by the act of Congress entitled An act to provide 
for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 
40 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, February 5, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of 
committee hearings scheduled for Thursday, February 5, 
1931, as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several 
committees: 
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COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 


Jo consider bills for the immediate payment of adjusted- 
compensation certificates. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

814. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriations pertaining to the legis- 
lative establishment under the Botanic Garden, for the 
fiscal year 1931, in the sum of $900 (H. Doc. No. 735), was 
taken from the Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WHITE: Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. H. R. 16480. A bill to provide for the protection 
of fish by requiring reports on the location of canneries in 
Alaska, and prohibiting certain salmon unlawfully caught 
from being brought into the United States, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2480). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 14256. 
A bill to amend the filled milk act; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2481). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 4586. An 
act to authorize additional appropriations for the national 
arboretum; with amendment (Rept. No. 2482). Referred to 

the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 
Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 5441. An 
act to assist in the organization of agricultural credit corpo- 
rations; with amendment (Rept. No. 2483). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
15986. A bill to amend the act of May 23, 1930 (46 Stat. 
378); without amendment (Rept. No. 2484). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. S. 255. An act for the promotion of the 
health and welfare of mothers and infants, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2485). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 1011. An 
act to amend the act entitled “An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2486). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
16466. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell certain unused Indian cemetery reserves on the Kiowa 
Indian Reservation in Oklahoma, to provide funds for pur- 
chase of other suitable burial sites for the Wichita, Caddo, 
and Delaware Indians; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2487). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. H. R. 15622. A bill to authorize the attendance of 
the Marine Band at the sesquicentennial celebration to be 
held at Yorktown, Va., in October, 1931; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2488). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. H. R. 16703. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
of additional land for enlarging the Capitol Grounds; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2489). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. YON: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 4435. An 
act for the relief of James Williamson and those claiming 
under or through him; without amendment (Rept. No. 2479). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JAMES of Michigan: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 6602. A bill to provide for the appointment of a mili- 
tary storekeeper; without amendment (Rept. No. 2490). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 3404. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to dispose of a portion of the Amelia Island Light- 
house Reservation, Fla.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2491). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 16852) authorizing D. S. 
Prentiss, R. A. Salladay, Syl F. Histed, William M. Turner, 
and John H. Rahilly, their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near the town of New Boston, 
III.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 16853) to pro- 
vide for the erection of an addition to the United States vet- 
erans’ hospital, at Whipple, Ariz., and to authorize the 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16854) to provide for the erection of an 
addition to the United States veterans’ hospital at Tucson, 
Ariz., and to authorize the appropriation therefor; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 16855) for the creation of a 
national park to be known as Temple Hill National Park, in 
the town of New Windsor, Orange County, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 16856) to provide for the 
commemoration of the attle of Fredericktown, Mo.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16857) to provide for the commemora- 
tion of the Battle of Pilot Knob, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16858) to 
confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear and de- 
termine certain claims of the Eastern Emigrant and West- 
ern Cherokee Indians of Oklahoma and North Carolina; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 16859) providing for the ex- 
amination and survey of the Wakulla River, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16860) providing for the examination 
and survey of Crooked Channel, Apalachicola Bay, Fla.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. i 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 16861) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, by providing for 
allowance for widows and children of veterans of the World 
War; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 16862) relating to the 
adoption of minors by the Crow Indians of Montana; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16863) authorizing the classification of 
the Crow Indians of Montana; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 16864) to provide a public 
terminal aviation field at Governors Island, N. Y., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 16865) to extend Federal 
aid to certain school districts in the State of North Dakota 
upon condition that the public-school buildings benefited 
shall be available to Indian children of Fort Berthold Indian 
Reservation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 
16866) authorizing the erection of a memorial to Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski at Savannah, Ga.; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 16867) to amend the act 
of June 2, 1930, entitled “An act granting pensions and 
increases of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses 
of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the 
China relief expedition, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 16868) pre- 
scribing regulations for carrying on the business of lighter 
service from any of the ports of the United States to sta- 
tionary ships or barges located offshore, and for the pur- 
pose of promoting the safety of navigation; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 16869) to 
investigate and determine the feasibility of the construction 
of an irrigation dam on the Bear River, Wyo.; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. MEAD: Resolution (H. Res. 351) relating to the 
transfer of unemployed inspectors to the foot of the clerical 
substitute list in any post office; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXIII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of California, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to reimburse the State of California for 
moneys expended in aid of the Government of the United 
States during the war between the States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 16870) for the relief of 
Frances O. Sperry; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 16871) for the relief of 
Gustav Welhoelter; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 16872) for 
the relief of Nellie Reay; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 16873) for the relief of 
Thomas S. Garen; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN (by request): A bill (H. R. 16874) for 
the relief of George Price; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16875) for the relief of the estate of 
Bridget McGrane; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 16876) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna Flagle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 16877) granting a pension 
to Josephine Minter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 
16878) granting a pension to John P. Hurley; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 16879) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Helen E. Cushman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 16880) for the relief 
of Albert T. DeBaun, jr.; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 16881) granting an 
increase of pension to Harriet F. Skinnin; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16882) granting an increase of pension 
to Nettie Huffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 16883) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to grant a right of way for street purposes 
upon and across the San Antonio Arsenal, in the State of 
Texas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9086. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of residents of New York 
State, urging the passage of House bill 7884 providing for 
the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

9087. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of the Lyon 
County (Iowa) Presbyterian Ministerial Association and 11 
citizens of Marcus and 1 citizen of Remsen, Iowa, in sup- 
port of legislation which would exclude those who are not 
citizens from being counted as a basis for the apportion- 
ment of Members of Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9088. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution of Dr. W. R. Turner 
and 20 other leading citizens of St. Paul, Ind., urging Con- 
gress to pass legislation for the immediate payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9089. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of De- 
posit, N. Y., urging Congress to enact a law for the Federal 
supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher stand- 
ards before production for films that are to be licensed for 
interstate and international commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9090. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of veterans of Massa- 
chusetts, requesting that action be taken during this session 
to pay in cash the adjusted-service certificates of veterans 
of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9091. Also, petition of the city council, of Lynn, Mass., 
with reference to their indorsement of the legislation to pay 
to the veterans of the World War the value of their adjusted- 
service certificates in cash immediately; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

9092. By Mr. HALL of Illinois: Petition of L. H. Sample 
and others, advocating the passage of a law to prohibit the 
use of public property for private gain by transporting pas- 
sengers or freight over roads built and maintained by the 
public; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

9093. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Clarence Thomas Sim 
mons and other residents of South Bend, Ind., urging pas- 
sage of legislation authorizing cash payment of the ad- 
justed-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means.~ 

9094. Also, petition of Mr. Walter J. Milojczak and other 
residents of South Bend, Ind., urging passage of legislation 
authorizing the cash payment of adjusted-service certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9095. Also, petition of A. Warnszjewski and other residents 
of South Bend, Ind., urging passage of a bill authorizing the 
cash payment of adjusted-service certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9096. By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: Petition of William 
McGlue Post, No. 414, American Legion, favoring the imme- 
diate payment of the adjusted-service certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9097. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition supporting 
omnibus disabled bill, by Roya C. Jonnson, American Legion 
Auxiliary, Grand Island, Nebr.; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9098. Also, petition urging immediate payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates, ninth district, American Legion, 
Department of Nebraska; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9099. By Mr. MAAS: Resolution by the board of directors 
of the St. Paul Association of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn., 
regarding the preservation of the lakes and streams in the 
upper reaches of the Mississippi River and its tributaries; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

9100. Also, resolution by the American Legion Post, No. 
358, Department of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn., memorial- 
izing Congress to enact a law providing for the immediate 
cash payment of the adjusted-service certificates held by 
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Means. 


9101. By Mr. MAGRADY: Resolution unanimously adopt- 
ed at a regular meeting of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Danville, Pa., favoring enactment of the Hud- 
son motion picture bill, H. R. 9986; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9102. Also, resolution unanimously adopted by Blooms- 
burg Chapter, Delphian Study Club, under auspices of Co- 

lumbia County Woman's Christian Temperance Union, favor- 
ing enactment of the Hudson motion picture bill, H. R. 9986; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
9103. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Chicago 
Branch, No. 12, Fleet Reserve Association, urging passage of 
legislation providing for payment in full of adjusted-com- 
' pensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9104. By Mr. REILLY: Petitions from veterans of Osh- 
, kosh, Wis., who served during the recent World War, re- 
, questing legislation looking toward the immediate payment 
of the adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

9105. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of the Sixth District 
Workers’ Conference of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union at Lincoln, Kans., for Federal supervision of motion 
pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

9106. Also, petition of local Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Plainsville, Kans., for Federal supervision of 
motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

9107. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America, opposing cash payment of World 
War veterans’ adjusted-service certificates; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 26, 1931) 
The Senate met in executive session at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive, as in 
legislative session, a message from the House oE Repre- 
sentatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills of the Senate, each with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1533. An act to authorize the Secretary. of the Interior 
to adjust payment of charges due on the Blackfeet Indian 
irrigation projects, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4051. An act authorizing the Pillager Bands of Chip- 
pewa Indians, residing in the State of Minnesota, to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H. R. 8812. An act authorizing the Menominee Tribe of 
Indians to employ general attorneys; 

H. R. 11281. An act authorizing a per capita payment of 
$50 to the members of the Menominee Tribe of Indians of 
Wisconsin from funds on deposit to their credit in the 
Treasury of the United States; 

H. R. 12835. An act authorizing the use of tribal funds of 

Indians belonging on the Klamath Reservation, Oreg., to 
pay expenses connected with suits pending in the Court of 
Claims, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13293. An act to provide funds for cooperation with 
the school board at Frazer, Mont., in the construction of a 
high-school building to be available to Indian children of 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation; 

H. R. 15263. An act to relieve restricted Indians in the 
| Five Civilized Tribes whose nontaxable lands are required 

for State, county, or municipal improvements; 
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H. R. 15488. An act authorizing the President, through the 
Secretary of the Interior, to study, report, and recommend 
on a revision and codification of the statutes affecting the 
American Indians; and 

H. R. 15601. An act to provide funds for cooperation with 
the school board at Poplar, Mont., in the extension of the 
high-school building to be available to Indian children of the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 4665. An act extending the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Sistersville, Tyler County, W. Va.; and 

S. 5776. An act to provide for the advance planning and 
regulated construction of public works, for the stabilization 
of industry, and for aiding in the prevention of unemploy- 
ment during periods of business depression. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION—GEORGE OTIS SMITH 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate is in executive ses- 
sion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to have read a letter about an- 
other matter. It will not take very long. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I believe if we 
had a call for a quorum we would get a vote on the pending 
resolution very quickly. So I hope the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will withhold his letter a little while. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; I shall be glad to do so, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Kendrick Shortridge 
Barkley Fletcher King Smith 
Frazier La Follette Smoot 
Black Geo McGill Steiwer 
Blaine Gillett McKellar Stephens 
Blease Glass McMaster n 
Borah Glenn McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton ff Metcalf Thomas, Okla, 
Brock „ Morrow Townsend 
Broussard Hale Norbeck Tydings 
Bulkley Harris Norris Vandenberg 
Capper Harrison Nye Wagner 
Caraway Hastings Oddie Walcott 
Carey Hatfield Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hawes Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Hayden Pine Waterman 
Couzens Hebert Pittman Watson 
Cutting Heflin Wheeler 
Dale Howell Williamson 
Davis Johnson Robinson, Ark. 
Deneen Jones Sheppard 
Dill Kean Shipstead 


Mr. WATSON. I desire to announce that my colleagues | 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rostyson] is detained 
from the Senate by illness. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Wals], as amended. [Putting the 
question.] The ayes seem to have it. The ayes have it, 
and the resolution as amended is agreed to. 

The resolution (S. Res. 415) as amended is as follows: 


Resolved, That the district attorney for the District of Columbia 
be, and he hereby is, requested to institute p in quo 
warranto under the code of the said District in the Supreme 
Court thereof to test the right of George Otis Smith as a member 
of the Federal Power Commission; that he, the said district attor- 
ney, be requested to associate with him counsel for the United 
States Senate in such proceedings; that the Committee on the 
Judiciary be, and it hereby is, authorized to engage such counsel, 
at a cost not to exceed $2,500, who shall, in the event that the 
requests herein recited are acceded to, assist the said district 
attorney in such proceedings. Should the said district attorney 
decline to institute or prosecute the same, the counsel so to be 
engaged is 5 authorized and directed to proceed, in the name 
and on behalf of the United States Senate, under section 233 of 
EIO TIK OT CEDE IODE A IRA AS E Map dacs wg bond neh 
determination of the right of the said claimant to the position 
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of member of the Federal Power Commission. The expense of the 
litigation hereby authorized shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

: REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the nomination of Albert M. Sames, of 
Arizona, to be United States district judge, district of Ari- 
zona, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Finance, reported 
favorably the nomination of Bromley Wharton, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to be appraiser of merchandise in customs col- 
lection district No. 11, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably sundry post-office nomina- 
tions, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Messages from the President of the United States making 
sundry nominations were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

The Senate having resumed legislative business, 


THE LATE SENATOR WARREN AND THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE 
STEDMAN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from Miss Anita Schade, president of Asha 
Faison Colwell Williams Chapter, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, Washington, D. C., and other members of the 
memorial committee, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. February 5, 1931. 
The VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Sm: The members of the Asha Faison Colwell Williams Chapter, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, Washington, D. C., wish to 
express their profound gratitude and deep appreciation to the 
Vice President of the United States for his most beautiful letter 
to the chapter in expressing his inability and regret at not being 
able to be present at the meeting of this chapter on the evening 
of January 28, in the Caucus Room of the House Office Building, 
to honor the memory of the late Senator Francis E. Warren and 
the late Congressman Charles M. Stedman; also to the honorable 
body of the Members of the United States Senate, we express 
appreciation. . 

In the passing of these two great soldiers an opportunity comes 
to honor their memory in a most appropriate and deserving way, and 
the Asha Faison Colwell Williams Chapter, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, which claims the distinct honor of their (honorary) 
membership, gentle advice, and assistance in organizing this 
chapter, offers as a suggestion the hope that the Congress of the 
United States will make an appropriation to have the portraits 
of these two esteemed soldiers hung side by side in the United 
States Capitol as an inspiration for the coming generations. 

To them, as well as to the last other brave soldier, Gen. N. D. 
Hawkins, who was present and assisted in organizing this chapter, 
and who was the last surviving member of the guard of honor 
detailed by the Virginia Military Institute commandant to mount 
guard over the body of Gen. Robert E. Lee at the time of the 
Iatter's death, to these soldiers we pay a tribute and are grateful 
for the axample of their Christian lives. 

And to the memory of Asha Faison Colwell Williams, whose 
name the chapter bears and who served as a nurse during the 
War between the States (1861-1865), we lay a laurel wreath of 
love and service. 

Most respectfully, 

Miss Anita Schade, chapter president; Mrs. Charles Fisher 
Taylor, memorial chairman; Miss Sallie U. Brooks, Mrs. 
John D. Milligan, Mrs, Thomas Preston Johnson, Mrs. 
Harold H. Clark, Mrs. Fred L. Volland, Mrs. Adolphus 
W. Wells, Mrs. John P. Mann, jr., Mrs. 8. McDowell 
Meek, Miss R. Elmore Perkins, Miss Eunice Taylor, Miss 
Ethel Johnson, Mrs. William Barstow, Miss Fannie Wolf- 
son, Mrs. Livingston Vann, jr., memorial committee, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota favoring amend- 
ment of section 5219, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
so as to permit the States to tax national banks upon a fair 
and. equitable basis, which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. (See resolution printed in full 
when presented to-day by Mr. SHIPSTEAD.) 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the Sixth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National De- 
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fense, opposing all legislative measures that may in any wise 
diminish, curtail, or prohibit the continuation of military 
training in any manner, directly or indirectly, as now car- 
ried on by the War Department under the provisions of law, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Sixth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
favoring the making of appropriations to carry out the 
naval construction program approved by the President and 
now before the Congress before the adjournment thereof, 
which were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. MOSES (for Mr. Keyes) presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of New Hampshire, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Conimittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of Maryland, praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of members of the executive 
committee of the Maryland Branch of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, and sundry other 
citizens, all of Baltimore, Md., praying for the prompt 
ratification of the World Court protocols, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented the following joint resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency: 

S. F. No. 241 


A joint resolution memorializing the President and Congress of the 
United States to amend section 5219, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, so as to permit the States to tax national banks 
upon a fair and equitable basis 


Whereas since March, 1927, taxes upon national banks in this 
State and in most of the States of the Nation have been collected, 
when collected at all, only by voluntary agreement on the part of 
such banks; and 

Whereas such a situation is humiliating to the sovereign States 
which, instead of being able to exercise the taxing power as a mat- 
ter of right, are now forced to accept such contributions in the 
form of taxes as the banks choose to bestow upon them; and 

Whereas national banks of Minnesota who have paid taxes dur- 
ing four years past, although claiming the same were higher than 
taxes upon all other property, now assert they will no longer pay 
bank taxes unless the same be reduced one-half; and 

Whereas the loss of revenue occasioned by the failure of banks 
to pay their taxes will materially affect every town, county, vil- 
lage, city, and school district in this State in which a bank is 
situate, and the State revenue will also be materially affected, and 
thereby the farmers, home owners, and all other taxpayers will be 
required to pay additional taxes; and 

Whereas no reason exists why section 5219, Revised Statutes of 
the United States, should not be so amended as to permit national 
banks to be taxed on the same basis, subject to the same safe- 
guards against discrimination as State banks, trust banks, and 
other similar national institutions; and 

Whereas the State of Minnesota, acting through the Minnesota 
Bank Tax Commission, caused to be introduced in the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States Congress bills for 
the purpose of amending section 5219, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as to permit reasonable and fair taxation of na- 
tional banks, in December, 1927, and such commission, in coopera- 
tion with other States, has advocated the passage of said bills 
before committees of such Congress and has had repeated confer- 
ences with representatives of the American Bankers’ Association, 
representing bankers of the entire Nation; and 

Whereas in the month of May, 1929, an agreement was reached 
with said American Bankers’ Association upon the terms of a bill 
amendatory of section 5219, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and a bill embodying such compromise was presented to the Com- 
mitee on and Currency of the House of ‘Representatives 
on May 9, 1930, but no action has been taken by said committee 
thereon, and a further hearing has been fixed on said bill before 
said committee on February 4, 1931; and 

Whereas the situation is critical and urgent and calls for imme- 
diate relief to be extended to the State of Minnesota and other 
States interested, and threatens serious loss of revenue to all the 
States, and to Minnesota alone from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 per 
howd beatae which must be borne by other taxpayers: Now, there- 
ore, t 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, That the 
President of the United States and the Congress of the United 
States be, and they are hereby, urgently memorialized and re- 


will afford relief to the already overburdened farmers, home owners, 
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and other taxpayers in Minnesota and other States interested; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Minnesota are hereby also urgently requested to 
do everything in their power in support of such legislation. 

The secretary of state is hereby directed to forward duly certified 
copies of this resolution to the President of the United States, to 
both Houses of Congress of the United States, to the chairman of 
the Senate and chairman of the House of Representatives, and a 
copy to each Member in the Congress of the United States from 
the State of Minnesota. 

Henry ARENS, 


President of the Senate. 
$ Oscar A. SWENSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 29th day of January, 1931. 
G. H. SPAETH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Passed the house of representatives the 29th day of, January, 


1931. 
JOHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Approved February 2, 1931. 

For B. OLSON, 
Governor. 

Filed February 2, 1931. 

MIKE HOLM, 
Secretary of State. 

I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota, do 
hereby certify that I have compared the annexed copy with record 
of the original resolution in my office of S. F. 241, Laws 1931, and 
that said copy is a true and correct transcript of said resolution 
and of the whole thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of the State, at the capitol, in St. Paul, this 2d day 
of February, A. D. 1931. 

Mrkx Hot, 


[sEau.] 
Secretary of State. 
RELIEF OF DROUGHT SUFFERERS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the attention 
of Senators for just a moment? 

We have heard a great deal about the drought situation 
in my part of the country. I desire to ask Senators to 
listen to a letter which came to me this morning from Mr. 
B. L. Mallory, of Memphis, who owns a large plantation in 
Arkansas, who gives it his personal attention, and who, I 
think, knows as much about the situation as any man in 
the country, I do not care where he comes from. 

Mr. Mallory is one of our leading citizens. There is no 
more honest and no straighter man in the world than Mr. 
B. L. Mallory. I have been associated with him in many 
matters during nearly all our lives, and I want to read what 
he has to say about the drought situation. I ask Senators 
to listen to this letter: 


SourH MEMPHIS LAND Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., February 2, 1931. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MCKELLAR: I find your telegram of the 31st 
on my return from Chicago, where I spent Saturday in conference 
with our executive committee on inland waterway matters. 

Saw in this morning’s paper where you have referred same tele- 
gram to several other parties here. Should Mr. Creekmore or Mr. 
Williams confer with us, I for one will certainly strongly advo- 
cate the positive taking off the market the 1,300,000 bales of 
cotton now held by the Federal Farm Board. Certainly this cot- 
ton as now held is a pressure on the market, for the general 
impression is that it can be purchased at any time in any quan- 
tity. Will be glad to get copy of hearing so soon as you are able 
to send it to me. 

Senator MCKELLAR, it would be hard for you to realize the 
situation right at our doors across the river in Arkansas. It 
seems impossible that a section of our country, which 18 months 
ago was in good financial condition, could within so short a time 
see its people become beggars and penniless, and in the hands of 
the Red Cross. : 

While the Red Cross, from what I can understand, is giving 
substantial relief, yet I exceedingly regret that we have to be 
advertised to the world as living off public charity. I read in a 
Chicago paper yesterday under large headlines the statement that 
Arkansas, a State having a population of 2,000,000 people, one- 
fourth of them were hungry and penniless, and from my under- 
standing, and what I know to be facts, this statement very near 
tells the story. 

While the Red Cross is a necessity for immediate relief to un- 
fortunates of our country, the situation in Arkansas can not be 
cured in a week or a month’s time. Food and clothing for the 
people and food for their stock is the trouble that must be over- 
come, and must come from some source up to the time of har- 
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vesting the next crop. I am positive in my belief that our Gov- 
ernment should be 


handling the Arkansas situation on an 
entirely different line. 


I am interested in the cultivation of some 4,000 acres of ground 
in the eastern part of Arkansas; our managers and the people in 
that section were in hopes it would not be necessary to see our 
farm tenants go to the Red Cross. I am sure you are sufficiently 
well acquainted with the temperament of our tenant labor to know 
that if the Red Cross is taking care of tenants on a farm 10 miles 
distant from your plantation, it would not be long before the 
labor on your plantation would be clamoring for the same free 
food being served to the tenants on the farm 10 miles away. In 
other words, those of us who are trying to carry on and feed our 
labor are unable to do so, and I tell you with no little degree of 
shame that the tenants on some 4,000 acres of farming ground 
by Fi operating in Arkansas are receiving supplies from the 


As much as we dislike to see our labor being furnished with food 
through the Red Cross, we could not prevent it, unless we would 
feed our labor free, as the Red Cross is doing, and that we are 
not financially able to do. 

The Government at present has an organized force located at 
Memphis loaning Government money to the farmers for the pur- 
chase of food for their stock, for the purchase of seed to plant the 
new crop, and for fertilizer. This method of helping the farmers 
is doing good, so far as it goes; however, this plan is not meeting 
the situation, it falls far short of helping those who can help 
themselves were they in a position to secure sufficient funds to 
operate their farms in the same manner as they did before the 
drought. 

To bring my thought more clearly to you, I relate two instances, 
and there are thousands of just such cases in this drought- 
stricken territory. Two farmers, a Mr. Horton and Mr. Atkins, 
came to my Office last week and related their situation, which I 
know is as they stated it to me, for I am thoroughly familiar 
with their conditions. These two farmers rent the ground they 
cultivate, one of them 200 acres, the other 150 acres. Their story 
was exactly the same, and it was this: They had their work stock, 
they had cows and some hogs, sufficient stock food in the barns to 
last them until March, but they had no money to operate their 
places for the coming season. One of them has 8 tenant families 
on his place, the other 12 tenant families, most of them colored. 
These tenants have not a week’s ration ahead. 

Through this agency now established in Memphis, each one of 
these men could possibly secure about $400 for stock food, and 
possibly $50 for planting seed—other than cotton—they have suf- 
ficient cottonseed for planting, and as their ground is most fer- 
tile, they do not need any fertilizer. Horton and Atkins state 
they can plant their crops and carry on until the crops are ready 
to harvest for $2,000 each. In other words, they will feed their 
stock, they will feed all labor on their places, and carry their work 
on in full operation, if they can secure a loan of $2,000, giving as 
security their stock and the crop they will produce. 

Should these men secure the $450 for stock food and seed 
through the agency now located here, they would be required to 
give a first mortgage on their crop; should they give such a mort- 
gage they would be prevented from securing any additional loans 
from other sources, as they have no other collateraltoputup. You 
readily see farmers who have the ability and everything necessary, 
except finances, to go forward with planting their crop are left 
without means of assistance from the Government, and can not 
get it from other sources. There are hundreds and hundreds of 
just such farmers in Arkansas, many smaller and many larger than 
the two cases I have here described. The number of tenants and 
their families depending on such farmers runs into the many 
thousands. 

Were these farmers put into position to finance themselves, they 
in turn would feed these thousands of tenants, and the Red Cross 
would be relieved of any further work so soon as they could be 
financed and begin operation. The two farmers above mentioned 
produce yearly approximately 100 bales of cotton each; last year 
their production was about one-third off on cotton, and at least 
75 per cent off in their food crops. With their cotton selling at 
one-half price of previous years you can well see their situation. 

Now, Senator McKetrar, I have given you here a true picture of 
the situation that now exists in one of the most fertile valleys of 
this Nation. If the $25,000,000 the Senate and House are now dis- 
agreeing over could be quickly placed in the hands of proper Gov- 
ernment officials, with instructions to advance the farmers of 
Arkansas as a loan, being secured by the crop produced this year, 
I believe it is safe to say that 80 per cent of the money so advanced 
would be returned. In other words, the Government would only 
be running the risk of losing about 20 per cent of the amount 80 
loaned, and the Red Cross would be quickly relieved of the greater 
part of the work which they are undertaking, which work must 
continue by some agency to a greater or less extent for the next 
six months if not handled in some way as here suggested. 

This same picture to a greater or less extent extends throughout 
this entire cotton-producing section, and some agency should be 
put to work immediately that will enable our people to get to 
work and stay at work until the next crop is harvested. This 
delta country has had its financial structure so disarranged that 
the greater part of our heretofore well-to-do farmers are running 
from pillar to post seeking financial assistance. The tenant labor 
under them is being fed from week to week by them or the Red 
Cross with the hope that some arrangement will be made to 
enable their farming operations to go forward. 
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The Cotton Cooperative Association at Greenwood, Miss. and 
other cooperative associations are doing all in their power to re- 
lieve the situation, but small or intermediate farmers are finding 
it difficult to find some source that will help them. 

If some method could be quickly brought into operation to 
help such farmers as I have here described, I am sure the situa- 
tion would take on a brighter aspect immediately. 

Is it not possible that the power of the present organization 
now distributing some $15,000,000 here could not be enlarged and 
let them furnish food for each person on these farms in addition 
to the stock food, seed, and fertilizer, say until August 1? Add 
to this $25,000,000 is now fighting over, and let the 
$40,000,000 be put out as a loan, as above outlined, and secured 
by the livestock and crop produced. I am confident such an 
arrangement would meet the situation nearer than any other one 
that we could devise. 

Pardon me for this lengthy letter, but I believe you would like 
to know the situation as it exists. 

Yours very sincerely, 
B. L. MALLORY. 

P. S.—Since writing the above letter I have received one of the 
applications for the farm loans, which is being used by the Goy- 
ernment organization recently established here, and inclose same 
for your inspection. I very much doubt if such an application, 
strictly adhered to, could be used in 10 per cent of the cases now 
in distress in Arkansas. 

Little or no fertilizer will be used in this Arkansas delta sec- 
tion. None but the very largest farmers are using tractors, and 
that part of this loan for gas, oll, and fertilizer is useless in these 
cases; however, every one of these farmers, big and little, need food 
for their tenants and for their stock, and the usual necessary 
funds to operate the farm. If relief of any great measure is to 
come out of the Government funds now available, the present 
plan must be changed and greatly enlarged on, and more liberal 
in its method of use.—B. L. M. 


Mr. President, I ask that there may be printed in the 
Recor a blank application issued by the Government agency 
at Memphis which is to be used in the making of the loans 
provided for. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Form No. 2 
(All questions on this application must be answered; omissions 
will cause delay) 


(Do not write in this space) 


UNITED STATES or America, | No. Date received 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, | Application examined by 
Farmers’ Seep Loan Orrice. | Mortgage and note examined by. — 


Approved: er.... 


Nore.—Section 2 of the joint resolution of Congress provides 
as follows: “That any person who shall knowingly make any 
material false representation for the purpose of obtaining an ad- 
vance, loan, or sale, or in assisting in obtaining such loan, ad- 
vance, or sale under this resolution shall upon conviction thereof 
be punished by a fine of not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment 
not exceeding six months, or both.” 


APPLICATION FOR SEED, FERTILIZER, AND FEED LOAN IN SPRING OF 1931 


A E wns greeter eee tee eet „ 
(Post- office address where I (Date) 
receive my mail) 
bE etd eee, eee T „ hereby make application to 
the United States of America for a loan p. 
dollars) (. ), which will be used for the purchase of 


seed, fertilizer, feed, and/or fuel and oil for tractors, to apply as 
follows: 
(aCe for seed and fertilizer for acres of corn. 
$____.... for seed and fertilizer for acres of oats. 
6 for seed and fertilizer for acres of cotton. 


5 for seed and fertilizer for acres 1 
| tak for seed and fertilizer for acres t 
| eS for seed and fertilizer for acres of _.._.... 
8 for feed for work stock for actual farming operations. 
or for fuel and oil for tractors for use in crop production. 
peat tens for other purposes incident to crop production. 
8280 purposes and amounts for each 


Such loan is to be made from the appropriation for the aid of 
farmers in drought and storm stricken areas for the purchase of 
seed, fertilizer, feed and/or fuel and oil for tractors, under the 
joint resolution of Congress approved December 20, 1930. 

This application is nt pe Lpy (a) promissory note in the 
form prescribed and furnished by the Department of 3 
by (0) chattel mortgage, duly executed by the undersigned in 
such manner as to entitle it to filing, upon the crops to be grown 
im 1931 on the land described below, to secure the payment of the 
above-mentioned note, such chattel mortgage or crop lien to be 
in form supplied by the Department of Agriculture (or, in those 
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States in which a legal mortgage can only be given when crops 
are planted and growing, an t to execute and deliver a 
satisfactory crop mortgage at the proper time); and by (c) a 
voucher form supplied by the Department of Agriculture and 
signed by the applicant. 


My age is years; single or married s 
number of children at home: Of these)! nasem S 
VVV „ sons and 
daughters under 12 years of age. 

I operate a a plow farm, upon which 
families live. 

Did you apply a a Government seed loan in 1929 or 1930? 
„ If approved, for what amount? 8——— 


(Answer yes or no.) 
Is it now paid 


DESCRIPTION OF LAND ON WHICH I WILL GIVE A CROP LIEN AS SECURITY 
FOR THIS LOAN 
Land owned by me 

Upon that certain piece or parcel of land lying in the county 
sees SPE , and known as the farm 
, and more particularly described as 
%%% ROGUE eal Re Nie Soy tage ccc . OPES 

I certify that my 1931 crops on land owned by me are free from 
encumbrances, except the following mortgages, which I have 
already given: 


C Ache. Amount 6 
6 Address „“%„ Amount 8 
o Address Amount 8 
If share cropped, the following tenants receive share of 
crop: 
WANG idian %% AAA 
„ inns OOD rarest eee 
NCC eeetvaninn cone E 


Waivers from the above-named m or share croppers to 
the extent of the Government's lien of all right to any growing 
crops for the year of 1931 accompany this application. I agree 
to give no additional mortgages against this crop pending action 
of the Department of Agriculture on this application and, in the 
event of its approval, until the department has filed the mortgage 


accompanying it. 
Land rented by me 
go that certain piece or parcel of land lying in the county 
tate 


„ — of ....._.___._.., and known as the farm 
6— m , and more particularly described as 
Pot Es). PASES ieee aL RE E RN SRI SN RIA A Le eA eT AA 

The land described above is rented by me from 
( Ie ee E , whose waiver to the extent of the Government 


lien of all right to any crops grown on this land for the year 
1931 accompanies this application. This land is rented for a 
cash rental of $...... per acre (or a share rental o of 
the crop). 

I certify that my 1931 crops on land rented by me are free from 
encumbrances, except the following mortgages which I have al- 
1 given. 


( Ad 


NRING. Sc boc R DABE S yE AA VU a. Sea ae ere eee ae eee 
Waivers from the above-named mortgages or share croppers to 
the extent of the Government’s lien of all right to pel growing 
crops for the year 1931 accompany this application. I agree to 
give no additional mortgages against this crop pending action 
of the department on this application, and in the event of its 
approval rit the department has recorded the mortgage accom- 
penying it 
Is the above all of the land you will have under cultivation 
tare the crop season of 193129222 If not, fur- 
(Answer yes or no.) 
nish description of land not covered in this application 
Have you any business other than f. 


Lindh much income do you derive from other occupa- 
722 ein oie dices 


—— — k — 


—— . — . For how many years? 
.----.---| For how many years? ....e 


paid taxes. 
Other debts. ee! 
Total indebtedness__.__..._. 


2 A SA D ao cu nae cand Ry Minas errr 


4000 


DF U à—T—I2—A. ² Ä ̃ UT—T—T—:.. rene 1 


Por 


Statement of my crop acreages and total production for 1929 and 


1930, including both tenant's and landlord's shares 


I planted the number of acres and harvested the yields stated 
below in 1929 and 1930. (State here the total number of acres 


sown and total yield of each crop produced by you in 1929 and 
1930, including the landlord's share, if you are a tenant.) 


STATEMENT, OF SALE OF CROPS 


The following are the dealers through whom I usually sell my 
crops, and who will probably handle my 1931 crop: 


MMO oe ens PE Yr Fe a eee 
Name coor Lee 
r Wee eee eee 


Norx.— The following paragraphs must be read by or to the ap- 
plicant before signing. 

If this application is granted, I agree to use such seed, fertilizer, 
and methods of farming as are approved by the Department of 
Agriculture, through its local representatives. I further agree to 
plant a garden for home use and a sufficient acreage of feed to 
supply feed for my livestock: I also agree to report to the De- 
partment of Agriculture how I have spent the money loaned to 
me for crop production, and, if requested, will report the average 
yield per acre of each crop grown by me from seed and/or fertilizer 
purchased from the proceeds of this loan on blanks furnished for 
the purpose at or about harvest time. 

In consideration of the United States loaning the aforesaid 
sum of dollars, I agree to use said loan in purchasing seed 
of the varieties mentioned aforesaid for planting for the growing 
season of 1931, fertilizer for the acreages and crops specified in 
this application, and feed for my work stock or fuel and oil for 
tractors used by me for crop production. 

I hereby certify that I do not have seed to sow or plant the 
acreage specified in this application, fertilizer to apply to the 
crops, feed for work stock, and/or fuel and oil for tractors, and 
because of encumbrances on my real estate and personal property 
and lack of funds, I am unable to procure the aforementioned 
seed, fertilizer, feed, and/or fuel and oil, and the failure to receive 
this loan will prevent me from farming in 1931. I also certify 
that I have the necessary power and equipment to prepare the 
land and sow and harvest the crop/crops herein described. I 
further certify that I am familiar with all of the conditions of this 
application and that the answers given are true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 


COMMUNITY COMMITTEE CERTIFICATE 


The answers to the following questions are true to the best of 
our knowledge and belief: 

1. Has the applicant the acreage for which he is asking assist- 
ance in suitable condition for planting? If not, can and 
will he put it in condition for planting at the proper time?? 

2. Has the applicant sufficient horse or engine power and the 
necessary machinery properly to prepare and seed the acreage he 
nr am ng sees aes Sas naie 

3. Do you believe the applicant will make every effort to produce 
a crop and return the money loaned and that the Government is 
justified in making the loan to him? „„. 

4. How long have you known the applicant 

5. We have no direct interest in the loan to be made to this 
applicant. 

6. If disapproved, state reasons briefly: 


(Signed) 


Community Committee. 
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COUNTY COMMITTEE CERTIFICATE 

We hereby certify that we have e g the foregoing appli- 
cation; that the applicant has stated acreage fit for 
planting; that he has the necessary r and that he has 
the reputation of being a farmer, and has the 
necessary equipment. 

What is his general reputation??? 

Has the applicant any basis for commercial credit? 

Is farming his only source of income??? 

We therefore recommend that the application be 
granted in the amount of $ 

We have no direct interest in the loan to be made to this 
applicant. 

day of 


sss Committee. 


(Do not write below this line) 
The above . aon is hereby approved this 
31 


Representative of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, while I am on my feet I 
want to say just one thing more. Before I left for Wash- 
ington the latter part of November I made several trips 
across the river into Arkansas and down the river into the 
State of Mississippi. It will be remembered that Memphis 
is right in the corner of the State. The greatest sufferers 
in that whole country are the colored people. The condition 
of many of them is pitiable, and something ought to be done. 

I want to commend this letter to every Senator here. I 
want to commend it to the President of the United States 
and to the Members of the House of Representatives. It is 
from a man who knows what he is talking about, and it 
goes without saying that the $45,000,000 which has already 
been appropriated can not be utilized to the best interests 
of those people down there under present conditions. We 
should change the authorization to some extent. We should 
add to it so as to provide that the people could get food. 

It is a real situation that confronts those people. It con- 
fronts the colored portion of our population to even a 
greater extent than the white portion of the population. 
But they are all human beings. They have been seriously 
injured without any fault of their own. If ever a govern- 
ment should go to the aid of any citizen, our Government 
should go to the aid of the citizens, white and black, down 
in that part of the drought-stricken country. 

PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES AND PROPOSED 

NATIONAL PARK IN TEXAS 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I present for publication in the Recorp 
in connection with my remarks a resolution of the Texas 
State Senate requesting payment in cash of adjusted-service 
certificates, and another resolution by the same body request- 
ing the representatives of Texas in the Congress to request 
the Federal Government to establish at least one national 
park in the State of Texas. 

The resolution of the Texas State Senate was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 26, memorializing the Congress of the United 

States of America to pay in cash adjusted-service certificates 


Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United 
States a bill, the purpose of which is to pay in cash now adjusted- 
service certificates heretofore issued by the Federal Government to 
veterans of the World War, which evidence an indebtedness 
acknowledged by Congress to be due these veterans represents 
adjusted pay which is payable in 1945, being based on $1 per day 
for home service and $1.25 per day for overseas’ service up to a 
certain maximum; and 

Whereas there is now in the reserve fund of the Veterans’ 
Bureau approximately $700,000,000 for the purpose of retiring the 
adjusted-service certificates, and there will be required for the 
Government to raise in order to pay 80 per cent of the face value 
of said certificate in cash at this time about $2,200,000,000, which 
the Government can borrow on its bonds at approximately 2 per 
cent interest; and 

Whereas there is now a serious economic depression widespread 
over our Nation, hundreds of thousands of veterans who are hold- 
ers of adjusted-service certificates and their families are in need 
of comforts and necessities of life, which they are unable to 
provide: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Teras, That we do hereby 
respettfully urge the present Congress of the United States of 
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World War, w. 
of in 1945, when many of these men, who made almost every 
sacrifice, will have passed on to their reward, and that it should 
be paid now while so many of them are penniless and have 
families in distress; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be delivered to each 
Senator and Representative from Texas in the Congress of the 
United States. 

I hereby certify that the above resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Texas Senate on January 27, 1931. 


Bos BARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


The concurrent resolution of the Texas State Senate was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, as 
follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 9. (By Neal et al.) 

Whereas the State Democratic convention at its session in Gal- 
veston in September 1930, indorsed as a plank in its platform a 
system of State parks for Texas, and calling upon the representa- 
tives of Texas in the Federal Congress to request the Federal Goy- 
ernment to establish at least one national park in the State of 
Texas; and 

Whereas the governor of this State, Hon. Ross Sterling, in his 
inaugural address reiterated the enunciation of the Democratic 
convention in Galveston at its September, 1930, session, as to 
parks; and 

Whereas many of the 48 States of the Union already have estab- 
lished national parks within their boundaries, particularly Colo- 
rado, California, New Mexico, and Utah; and 

Whereas Texas has millions of square miles of area now classi- 
fied as waste land but extremely valuable for the purposes of rec- 
reation and for conservation of all forms of wild life; and 

Whereas it is acknowledged and admitted that Texas scenery 
compares favorably with that of most any other State: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Forty-second Legislature of the State of 
Texas, now in regular session, appeal to its Members in Congress, 
both House and Senate, at Washington, to use their influence 
with the Department of the Interior, National Park Service, to the 
end that an immediate survey be made of the scenic areas of 
Texas with a view of determining which area or areas would meas- 
ure up to the national-park standard as to beauty, size, adaptabil- 
ity, and accessibility to large numbers of people of this State; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Texas 
Member of the National Congress and to each member of the 
Texas State Parks Board. 

I hereby certify that Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 9 was 
read and adopted by the senate January 28, 1931. 

Bos Barker, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


PROPOSED CASHING OF SOLDIERS’ BONUS CERTIFICATES 


Mr. METCALF presented a telegram from Thomas H. 
West, jr., of Providence, R. I., which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., February 2, 1931. 
Hon. JESSE H. METCALF, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Absolutely opposed to any legislation for cashing soldiers’ bonus 
certificates, believing this a far-reaching step which would 
eventually bring this country into far deeper depression. It 
would flood the country with bonds, which would be absorbed at 
the of every other security and would draw money out of 
every bank to such an extent that the safety of many might be 
questioned. Believe that the best thing for the veterans them- 
selves is to carry out terms of bonus certificates. Local organiza- 
tions are caring for those in need. 

THomas H. West, Jr., 


President Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 
PAYMENT OF VETERANS’ COMPENSATION CERTIFICATES 


Mr. HEFLIN. I have received a number of telegrams 
from ex-service men in my State in favor of a cash pay- 
ment of veterans’ compensation certificates, and some tele- 
grams from bankers opposing it. I ask that they may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ATHENS, ALA., January 27, 1931. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Care United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The 120 members of the American Legion post of Athens, Ala., 
passed a resolution unanimously in favor of a cash payment of 
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the veterans’ compensation certificates in full. Your assistance 
and support will be greatly appreciated. 
M. mander. 


S. KENNEMER, Com 
Donarp Isom, Adjutant. 


MONROEVILLE, ALA., February 5, 1931. 
Senator J. THOMAS Heri: 

At well-attended meeting of ex-service men resolution adopted 
urging immediate cash retirement adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates. Resolution follows. 

A. L. NETTLES, 
Post Commander. 


SCOTTSBORO, ALA., February 2, 1931. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

At mass meeting of Legionnaires and other ex-service men of 
Jackson County held Scottsboro to-day it was unanimous senti- 
ment of those gathered that we petition our representatives in 
Congress to do all in their power to secure at least 80 per cent 
Sam da on our adjusted-compensation certificates imme- 

ately. 

Jackson County Post, No. 30, American LEGION, 
EMMETT MICHAELS, Commander. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 2, 1931. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Poll of Alabama American Legion shows practically unanimous 
sentiment for 100 per cent face value payment adjusted-service 
certificates. Practically every Alabama ex-service man and great 
majority of Alabama citizenry approve this p Urge your 
support with view to passing full-payment legislation. Best re- 


Rurus H. BETHEA, 
Commander American Legion of Alabama, 


ENTERPRISE, ALA., January 27, 1931. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Enterprise auxiliary unit urges you demand immediate action; 
support World War veterans’ act giving pension to widows, or- 
phans, and service connect all disabled suffering from chronic 
constitutional disease up to January 1, 1925. Also pass at once 
reasonable hospital construction program providing hospitaliza- 
tion for all veterans. 

Mrs. E. E. Sms, Legislative Chairman. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., February 3, 1931. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senator from Alabama, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Montgomery Post, No. 2, American Legion, at an assembled meet - 
ing on February 2, 1931, passed following resolution: 

“Whereas our entire country is suffering from business and 
economic depression; and 

“Whereas proposals have been made in the Congress of the 
United States to pay in cash at the present time the adjusted- 
service certificates issued to veterans of the World War; and 

“Whereas such action would benefit not only holders of these 
certificates but the Nation as a whole by putting money into 
circulation and hastening a return to normal prosperous business 
conditions; and 

“Whereas the redemption of these certificates has the indorse- 
ment of the national American Legion: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved by Montgomery Post, No. 2, American Legion, That 
we go on record as favoring the immediate payment of the face 
value of adjusted-service certificates and urge our representatives 
in Congress to use their best efforts to secure the enactment of 
legislation to that end; 

“ Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the representatives of the State of Alabama in the Congress 
of the United States and that a copy be spread on the minutes of 


this post.” 
W. A. GAYLE, Post Commander. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., February 3, 1931. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Believing that the passage of the pending bill for cashing sol- 
diers’ bonus certificates would be disastrous to the business of the 
country and prolong period of depression, you are respectfully 
urged to do everything possible for its defeat. 

JOHN H. DRAKEFORD, 
President Alabama Bankers Association. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 3, 1931. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
The legislation committee of the Alabama Bankers Association 
is opposed to bills before Congress providing cash payment of 
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bonus to ex-service men on the ground that such legislation will 
not be of benefit to this country but will prolong the period of 
depression and unemployment that now exists. We hope you will 
oppose all such legislation. 

85 J. C. Persons, Chairman. 


VIVISECTION OF DOGS IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask permission to pre- 
sent 25 pounds of petitions in favor of the passage of the 
antivivisection bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the petitions 
will be received and referred. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New York praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, some charming lady con- 
stituents of mine are anxious that an editorial appearing in 
the New York Telegram of February 2 be read from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the New York Telegram, February 2, 1931] 
LEGALIZING BIRTH CONTROL 


A new birth control bill is before Congress. 

It was introduced by Senator GILLETT, of Massachusetts. It 
would remove the silly Comstock laws which make it a crime for 
even licensed physicians to give out information on methods of 
birth control. It will legalize birth-control information and prep- 
arations when administered under the direction of reputable physi- 
cians and druggists, and will allow reprinting of such information 
which has a thoroughly sound medical origin. 

Those who favor birth control can write a their 33 and 
Congressmen urging favorable and prompt actlon on civilized 
and socially desirable legislation. It does not make birth control 
in any way compulsory. It simply makes birth control legal for 
those who want to employ it. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN MONTANA 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a communication addressed to myself, my colleague the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], and the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives from Montana. The 
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Third. Understanding the economic forces that control the sup- 
ply of our bread and butter, we also understand that to relieve the 
economic pressure of unemployment the only remedy would be the 
reduction of working hours per day. This question, after a deep 
study of the coal industry, is the only solution to this great unem- 
ployment problem. To do that requires the united efforts of the 
coal miners, coal operators, State and National Governments, 
respectively. 

Fourth. The above introduction will take some time to be 
effected; that we fully realize. Therefore for the present distress 
among the coal miners and their dependents the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted, and it expresses the full sentiment 
of the miners and their families: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the United States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives have for some considerable time discussed ways and means 
to relieve the unemployed from hunger and misery; and 

Whereas appropriations of different nature have been made to 
that end; and 

Whereas, as above stated, the miners of this town and com- 
munity have been hard hit by the economic crisis to the extent 
that out of 350 men employed in and around the coal mines only 
about 125 are working part time during the whole year, most of 
them employees of the Montana Coal & Iron Co. Employees of 
the Eagle Coal Co., about 125, only worked 65 days during the last 
12 months, and the mine will close down February 1 or there- 
abouts and completely throw them out of employment for full 
7 months, making a total of 65 days’ work in 19 months; and 

Whereas help is needed for these men and their families at 
once; and 

Whereas the 100 members of Local Union 1729, United Mine 
Workers of America, have been out of work all winter and all last 
summer and will be unemployed all the coming seven months, 
making a total of 225 men out of work in a small community like 
this, with nowhere to go and no money to buy the necessities of 
life for themselves or their families, and those working part time 
being unable to help them; and 

Whereas much has been said about communistic activities, we 
desire to state with full authority that no such organization exists 
48 3 5 to instigate any dissension whatsoever: There- 

ore t 

Resolved, That we urge upon our able Senators and Congress- 
men, if there is any relief available for people in distress, not to 
forget the above-mentioned men, women, and children who, unless 
something unforeseen happens in the next few weeks, will face 
privation, misery, and starvation, just like the farmers of many 
States in our country; and be it further 

Resolved, That we are petitioning your honorable and respective 
bodies of Congress with a true spirit of Americanism, with a full 
knowledge of conditions surrounding the people in this coal- 
mining community, isolated from any other activities except coal 


communication is from certain labor unions at Bearcreek, . - 
Mont., respecting the conditions of unemployment in that ‘ied, resolution committee: 5 = 
community, and stating that unless something unforeseen Rox Wapswortn, Local 858. 
happens in the next few weeks they will face misery, priva- JoHN Bone, Local 858. 
tion, and starvation just as farmers do in other sections of FRANK Remnant oe 75 
the country. I ask that the communication may be printed 1 ee , oe 1 4457. 
in the Recorp. I may say that I have communicated with Eo Ba BARKER 1 
the Red Cross in respect to the communication. DANISCHEK, Local 1729 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered | Respectfully submitted. 7975 Bae a 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 8 s ee, 2 5 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, JANUARY 27, 1931. 
$ Bearcreek, Mont. 

To United States Senators THomas J. WALSH and Burton K. RED CROSS RELIEF 

WHEELER *** pees eat tae . Mr. CONNALLY. I have received a telegram from Col. 

ENTLEMEN: on o 7 — 
83 350 members of the United Mine Workers of America, Rufus J. Lackland, president Community Chamber of Com- 
at Bearcreek, Mont., the following committees were selected for the | Merce, Edcouch, Tex., which I send to the desk and ask to 
purpose of directing attention to the true concinens, E. 3 have read. 
this coal-mining community on the part e Senators 
and Congressmen of the State of Montana and to ask them to in- 5 oe being no objection, the telegram was read, as 
clude the people of this community in the relief list if aid will be olows: 
distributed to those in need. Epcoucn, TEX., February 2, 1931. 
BACKGROUND OF UNEMPLOYMENT Senator . 8 
aré Senate am 2 
First. Due to the introduction of modern in coal will 
t nineta rced you read the following message to the Senate and Red 

3 a 3 That e e ont Ss Cross committee? The shippers and farmers of Edcouch, Hidalgo 


modern mechanical devices or labor-saving devices have reduced 
the number of men formerly employed about 48 per cent, or, in 
other words, out of 100 men formerly employed only 52 are left to do 
the work, and the machines are displacing 48 men out of 100 that 
were formerly employed. As to output of coal, basing our figures 
on the tonnage output, the 52 men under this machine system will 
and are producing more than the 100 men working under the 
human-labor system. 

Second. The coal miners in this community have depended in 
the past on seasonable work in the fall and winter. This was true 


in the years gone by, but the coal miners are as hard hit as the 
farmers are because of the fact that when the farmers gre hard 
hit through crop failure or any other source of failure this failure 
of the farmers will affect their buying power, therefore leading to a 
disaster to the coal miners and operators of coal mines because 
of the fact that there is no market for coal. Result, no work. 


County, Tex., can and will ship to any part of the United States, 
as directed by Red Cross committees, 1,000 cars first-class cabbage 
at $10 per ton, with $15 per car loading charge, f. o. b. Edcouch, 
and 500 cars beets, carrots, and turnips, first class, at 50 cents per 
hamper bushel, bulk loaded, $15 loading charge car, f. o. b. 
Edcouch. This will give our farmers a living price for their prod- 
ucts and greatly help Red Cross feed the hungrying people of the 
United States. This is for immediate delivery, 100 cars per day. 
Col. Rurus J. LACKLAND, 
President Community Chamber of Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to 


which was referred the bill (S. 5818) to regulate commerce 
between the United States and foreign countries in crude 
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petroleum and all products of petroleum, including fuel oil, | general study of the unemployment insurance systems in 
and to limit the importation thereof, and for other pur- | use by private interests in the United States and by foreign 
poses, reported it without amendment and submitted a 8 reported it with amendments. 


report (No. 1476) thereon. 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5110) to amend the act of 
June 4, 1924, providing for a final disposition of the affairs 
of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians in North Carolina, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1479) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 4831) to amend an act approved May 14, 1926 
(44 Stat. 555), entitled “An act authorizing the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims,” reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1477) thereon. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6032) amending section 1 of Public 
Resolution No. 89, Seventy-first Congress, approved June 17, 
1930, entitled “Joint resolution providing for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the celebration of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va., 
and the surrender of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, 
and authorizing an appropriation to be used in connection 
with such celebration, and for other purposes,” reported it 
without amendment. 

Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11967) to provide for the 
appointment of an additional district judge for the southern 
district of Illinois, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1480) thereon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 5684) authorizing a per 
capita payment of $100 to the members of the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin from funds on deposit to their 
credit in the Treasury of the United States, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1481) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4321) for the relief of the 
confederated bands of Ute Indians, located in Utah, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 1482) thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13587) to 
amend the act of April 25, 1922, as amended, entitled “An 
act authorizing extensions of time for the payment of pur- 
chase money due under certain homestead entries and 
Government-land purchases within the former Cheyenne 
River and Standing Rock Indian Reservations, N. Dak. and 
S. Dak.,” reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1483) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on the Library, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 16078) to amend the act approved 
June 2, 1930, providing for a memorial to Theodore Roose- 
velt for his leadership in the cause of forest conservation, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1484) thereon. J 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 5410) to provide for 
the establishment of the Everglades National Park in the 
State of Florida, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1485) thereon. 


SURVEY OF INDIAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 416) further con- 
tinuing Senate resolution No. 79, Seventieth Congress, au- 
thorizing a general survey of Indian conditions, reported it 
with an amendment, submitted a report (No. 1478) thereon, 
and moved that the resolution be referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
which was agreed to. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYSTEMS 
Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to 


which was referred the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
36) establishing a joint congressional committee to make a 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GILLETT, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day, February 5, 1931, that committee 
presented to the President of the United States the follow- 
ing enrolled bills: 

S. 4665. An act extending the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Sistersville, Tyler County, W. Va.; and 

S. 5776. An act to provide for the advance planning and 
regulated construction of public works, for the stabilization 
of industry, and for aiding in the prevention of unemploy- 
ment during periods of business depression. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 6050) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a right of way for street purposes upon and across the San 
Antonio Arsenal in the State of Texas; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HATFIELD (by request): 

A bill (S. 6051) to further the commerce of the United 
States by creating the World Commerce Corporation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 6052) to provide for the commemoration of the 
Battle of Birch Coulee, Minn.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 6053) for the relief of Judd W. Hulbert; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 6054) granting a pension to Nancy Ann Martin; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 6055) for the relief of John Joseph Ames; to the 
Committee on Pensions; 

A bill (S. 6056) to amend the law relative to citizenship 
and naturalization, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 6057) to amend the immigration act relative to 
the admission of members of the family of a citizen of the 
United States; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. WATSON (for Mr. Rosrnson of Indiana): 

A bill (S. 6058) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth Treadway; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 6059) granting an increase of pension to Mar- 
garet B. Furlow (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 6060) granting an increase of pension to Francis 
W. Mudd (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

A bill (S 6061) to prohibit wire tapping in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: 

A bill (S. 6062) granting a pension to Juriah Hyden; and 

A bill (S. 6063) granting a pension to Emma Williams; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 6064) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Cannelton, Ind.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 6065) to convey certain lands to the State of 
South Dakota for public-park purposes and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 247) directing the President 
to proclaim October 11, 1931, “ General Pulaski’s Memorial 
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Day for the observance and commemoration of the death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT 


Mr. NORBECK submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12063) to amend section 
16 of the Federal farm loan act, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. NORBECK also submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the second deficiency appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill insert the following: 

Wind Cave National Park, S. Dak.: For a water-supply system, 
including the purchase of lands and/or interests in lands and/or 
water rights for protection thereof, fiscal year 1931, 20 remain 
available until June 30, 1932, $50,000.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. SWANSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16297) to amend the act 
entitled An act to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 
1926 (44 Stat. 630), and acts amendatory thereof, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION BY TARIFF COMMISSION—-THE COPPER INDUSTRY 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] and the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG] join with me in the introduction of 
a resolution which I send to the desk and ask to have read, 
and then I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. If it does not create discussion I shall not 
object. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 434) was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission is hereby 
directed under section 332 of the tariff act of 1930 to investigate 
the differences in cost of production during the calendar years of 
1928, 1929, and 1930, between foreign articles and domestic articles 
included in paragraph 1658 (copper) of said act, and to report 
thereon to the Senate as soon as practicable. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask leave to have inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a statement in regard to the 
resolution just adopted, together with certain data prepared 
by the Bureau of Mines of the Department of Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The statement and data are as follows: 


The Hayden-Wheeler-Vandenberg resolution directs the Tariff 
Commission to investigate the cost of production in the United 
States and in foreign countries of all forms of copper mentioned 
in the free list of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, which in- 
cludes copper ore and copper in plates, bars, ingots, or pigs that 
now enter the American market without payment of import duty. 
The commission is required to report upon the differences in the 
cost of mining and smelting foreign and domestic copper for the 
last three calendar years in order to make a proper comparison 
between marketing conditions in periods of prosperity and 
depression. $ 

The investigation could not be ordered under the flexible pro- 
vision of the tariff act because there is no duty on unmanufactured 
copper. The resolution therefore refers to section 332 of the act 
which authorizes such investigations and reports to be made by 
the Tariff Commission upon request of the President or either 
branch of Congress. It is in accordance with the terms of that 
section that the commission has about completed a study of the 
comparative cost d a 3-year period of producing crude 
petroleum in the dil fields of the United States and Venezuela and 
the delivery of the same to refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. 

It is expected that the investigation can be completed in ample 
time for the Tariff Commission to submit its report when Con- 
gress convenes in regular session next December. If a revision 
of any of the schedules of the present tariff law is undertaken by 
the new Congress, a proper foundation of facts will be laid upon 
Wisch consideration of the effect of a copper tariff may be based. 

There was no demand for an import duty on copper while the 
Hawley-Smoot bill was under consideration by Congress. No one 
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representing the industry appeared before the House Committee on 
the Senate Commi 


Ways and Means or ttee on Finance asking for 
such a tariff. The price of copper remained at about 18 cents and 
did not break until after the tariff bill had passed both Houses 
and was no longer subject to amendment. Since that time the 
market price has been practically cut in half. 

The resolution is sponsored by the junior Senators from three 
States in the Union in which have been mined about two-thirds of 
all American copper and which produce over one-third of the 
copper of the world. The copper mines in these and the other 
Western States are now operating at a reduced rate of production 
with the consequent loss of employment and wages to thousands 
of American miners. The principal competing mines are located in 
Canada, South America, and Africa, where the amount of copper 
produced has greatly increased in the last three years. 


— 


THE COPPER INDUSTRY IN 1930 
[Press release issued by the eri pion of Commerce January 7, 
1931 


The copper industry in 1930 was severely affected by the general 
world-wide industrial depression. Production and consumption, 
which made new high records in 1929, dropped sharply, according 
to the United States Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 

Although production and consumption in 1930 both were at a 
rate far below 1929, the decline in production lagged behind that 
in consumption, causing a substantial increase in stocks. Esti- 
mated stocks of refined copper at domestic refineries at the end of 
the year were the largest on record. Blister stocks, which first 
reflect any change in rate of production, were materially lower at 
the end of 1930 than at the end of 1929. 

Falling consumption and increasing stocks were accompanied by 
a severe drop in the price of refined copper. The price held at 
17.77% cents a at refinery from the middle of April, 1929, 
to the middle of April, 1930, when it dropped 4 cents. This drop 
was followed by numerous others, which brought the price to a 
low for the year of 9.2714 cents a pound on October 23. The price 
jumped from 9.2744 cents a pound on November 11 to 11.40 cents 
a pound on November 15 and immediately started to drop again. 
On December 15 it was 9.77 ½ cents, and on December 23 it was 
10.0744 cents. Imports of unmanufactured copper established a 
new high record in 1929, while exports of metallic copper decreased. 
In 1930, for the first time in 50 years, imports exceeded exports. 

The smelter production of copper from domestic ores in 1930, as 
determined by the Bureau of Mines from reports of the smelters 
showing actual production for 11 months and estimated produc- 
tion for December, was 1,375,000,000 pounds, compared with 2,003,- 
000,000 pounds in 1929. The 1930 production is 31 per cent lower 
than that of 1929 and is the smallest production recorded since 
1922. The estimated smelter production from domestic ores for 
December, as reported by the smelters, was approximately 100,- 
000,000 pounds, which is about 16,000,000 pounds lower than the 
average for the 11 months preceding. 

The production of new refined copper from domestic sources, 
determined in the same manner as smelter production, was about 
1,485,000,000 pounds, compared with 1,983,000,000 pounds in 1929. 
In 1930 the production of new refined copper from domestic and 
foreign sources amounted to about 2,230,000,000 pounds, compared 
with 2,740,000,000 pounds in 1929—a decrease of 510,000,000 
pounds, or 19 per cent. The production of secondary copper by 
primary refineries dropped from 334,000,000 pounds in 1929 to 
about 250,000,000 pounds in 1930, or a decrease of 84,000,000 
pounds. Thus the total primary and secondary output of copper 
by the refineries was 19 per cent lower in 1930 than in 1929, being 
about 2,480,000,000 pounds in the past year, compared with 
3,074,000,000 pounds in 1929. 

The imports of unmanufactured copper during the first 11 
months of 1930, according to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce amounted to 162,913,189 pounds, a monthly rate 
of 69,000,000 pounds, compared with 974,312,201 pounds for the 
entire year 1929, a monthly rate of 81,000,000 pounds. Imports 
in November totaled 57,000,000. The total imports for 1930 will 
very likely show a decrease in quantity of approximately 151,000,000 
pounds for the year, or a drop of about 15 per cent. 

The exports of metallic copper during the first 11 months of 
1930 amounted to 691,282,979 pounds, compared with 992,895,119 
pounds exported during the entire year 1929. If the exports of 
metallic copper in December equal the monthly average for the 
first 11 months of the year, nearly 63,000,000 pounds, the total 
for 1930 will be about 754,000,000 pounds. Exports in November, 
however, amounted to about 77,000,000 pounds, and it is likely, 
therefore, that the total for the year will be nearer 764,000,000 
pounds. In the first 11 months of 1930, 619,679,098 pounds of 
refined copper in ingots, bars, rods, and other forms were ex- 

. Of this quantity the United Kingdom received 158,945,101 
pounds, the highest amount; France was next with 129,135,216 
pounds; Germany was third with 82,960,335 junds; and Italy 
fourth with 78,774,889 pounds. In the entire year 1929 the 
United Kingdom received the largest amount, 207,162,835 pounds; 
Germany was next with 178,951,566 pounds; France was third 


with 177,765,152 pounds; and Italy fourth with 84,805,254 pounds. 
Exports of refined copper to France, Germany, and Italy in 
November, 1930, were at a rate considerably above the average 
monthly rate, whereas exports to the United Kingdom were at a 
rate considerably under the average monthly rate. When figures 
for December are added, exports to Germany will be only a little 
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more than one-half of exports in 1929, those to the United King- 
dom and France will show decreases of nearly 20 per cent for 
each country, but exports to Italy will show an increase approxi- 
mating 6 per cent. 

Refineries reported that at the end of 1930 approximately 
667,000,000 pounds of refined copper would be in stock, more than 
double the reserve of 306,000,000 pounds at the end of 1929. The 
latter quantity in turn was well over two and one-half times the 
amount on hand at the end of 1928. It is estimated that stocks 
of blister copper at the smelters, in transit to refineries, and at 
refineries, and materials in process of refining would be about 
$71,000,000 pounds on December 31, compared with 500,000,000 

ds at the end of 1929, a decrease of 129,000,000 pounds. 
Total smelter and refinery stocks at the end of 1930 were 1,038,- 
000,000 pounds, representing an increase of 232,000,000 pounds 
over stocks at the end of 1929, but 86,000,000 pounds less than 
the record stocks of 1920. 

The quantity of new refined copper withdrawn on domestic 
account during the year was about 1,277,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,779,000,000 pounds in 1929, a decrease of 502,000,000 
pounds, or 28 per cent. The method of calculating domestic 
withdrawals is shown as follows: 


New refined copper withdrawn from total e supply on 


domestic account, 1929-30, in pou 


product ioo new copper from domestic 


Refinery 
sources. 
Refinery 


E of refined copper (ingots, bars, rods, or other 
8 (December, 1930, estimated) ----------- 
Stocks; Des, Bl... cae sonarai 


Total withdrawn on domestic account 


[Extract from Bureau of Mines General Report on Copper in 1928, 
published October 6, 1930] 


The mine and smelter production figures, by States, for 1927 
and 1928 are shown in the table following; in the second table 
following the smelter production from 1845 through 1928, by 
States, is shown. Arizona, Utah, Montana, and Michigan led in 
production for 1928 with 80 per cent of the smelter output; if 
the production of Nevada, New Mexico, and Alaska is added to the 
output of these States, 96 per cent of the output of the coun- 
try is represented. In total production from 1845 through 1928 
Arizona, Montana, and Michigan are especially impressive, having 
made 31.88, 23.64, and 19.62 per cent, respectively, of the coun- 
try's total output, and Utah stands fourth with 9.80 per cent; the 
four States together have produced 85 per cent of the total. If 
the production of Nevada, New Mexico, Alaska, California, and 
Tennessee is added to that of the four States mentioned, 98 per 
cent of the country’s total output is represented. 


Copper produced in the United States, 1927 and 1928, according 
to smelter and mine returns, in pounds 
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Copper produced in the United States, 1845-1928, by States 
[Smelter output] 


1, 117, 727, 217 272 1 
13, 085, 763, 760 31. 88 7 
1, 020, 999, 194 249 8 
328, 832, 818 80 10 
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19, 639, 972 05 14 
519, 017, 000 1, 26 9 
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25, 367, 821 - 06 13 
81, 675, 712 0 12 
192, 143, 656 47 |--.----- 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 12835. An act authorizing the use of tribal funds of 
Indians belonging on the Klamath Reservation, Oreg., to 
pay expenses connected with suits pending in the Court of 
Claims, and for other purposes; and i 

H. R. 11281. An act authorizing a per capita payment of $50 
to the members of the Menominee Tribe of Indians of Wis- 
consin from funds on deposit to their credit in the Treasury 
of the United States; ordered to be placed on the calendar. 

H. R. 8812. An act authorizing the Menominee Tribe of 
Indians to employ general attorneys; 

H. R. 13293. An act to provide funds for cooperation with 
the school board at Frazer, Mont., in the construction of a 
high-school building to be available to Indian children of 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation; 

H. R. 15263. An act to relieve restricted Indians in the 
Five Civilized Tribes whose nontaxable lands are required 
for State, county, or municipal improvements; 

H.R. 15498. An act authorizing the President, through the 
Secretary of the Interior, to study, report, and recommend 
on a revision and codification of the statutes affecting the 
American Indians; and 

H. R. 15601. An act to provide funds for cooperation with 
the school board at Poplar, Mont., in the extension of the 
high-school building to be available to Indian children of 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE AND APPROVALS 

A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On February 3, 1931: 

S. 872. An act to amend an act for the relief of certain 
tribes of Indians in Montana, Idaho, and Washington; and 

S. 5295. An act authorizing an additional per capita pay- 
ment to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians. 

On February 4, 1931: 

S. 3938. An act authorizing the construction of the 
Michaud division of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, 
Idaho, an appropriation therefor, and the completion of the 
project, and for other purposes. 

CLAIM OF WILLIAM LOUIS PITTHAN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I inclose a report concerning a claim against the United 
States presented by Mr. William Louis Pitthan for services 
rendered as extradition agent in the matter of the applica- 
tion for the extradition from England of Claude W. Daniels. 
The report requests that the Congress authorize an appro- 
priation of $210 to pay the claim submitted by Mr. Pitthan. 
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I recommend that in order to effect a settlement of this 
claim in accordance with the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of State the Congress authorize an appropriation of 
$210 to pay Mr. Pitthan for the services rendered by him. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tue Wuite House, February 5, 1931. 


(Inclosure: Report from the Secretary of State.) 
RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA—ADDRESS BY SENATOR CUTTING 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to have printed in 
the Recorp an address by the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cutrinc], delivered on January 31, 1931, before 
the Republican Club of New York on the subject of Russia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The address is as follows: 


The American policy concerning recognition of new governments 
was first formulated by Thomas Jefferson in recognition of the 
republican government of France in 1793. According to this 
theory, known as the de facto theory, any government is to be 
acknowledged as rightful which is formed by the will of the na- 
tion substantially declared. That will is manifested by the simple 
fact of control. It may be noticed that in the year preceding 
Jefferson's declaration the French Government had repudiated its 
debts, assumed power by violence, and announced a program for 
the overthrow of monarchical institutions elsewhere. 

Jefferson's theory of recognition has been adopted and amplified 
by all succeeding Secretaries of State (with a few minor excep- 
tions during the Civil War) until President Wilson refused to 
acknowledge the Huerta régime in Mexico. The Wilson theory 
that recognition should not be extended to a government which 
had obtained power by violence has since been completely dis- 
carded, particularly in the case of the South American revolu- 
tions last summer. The revolutionists,in every case were recog- 
nized immediately. If a similar course had been followed in 
Russia, the Soviet Government would have been in 
November, 1917, long before that government had adopted a 
policy of a repudiation of debts. 

Our Government has reverted to the de facto theory, the tra- 
ditional American theory, but still makes an exception in the 
case of Russia. While Mr. Colby was Secretary of State, recog- 
nition was refused on the ground that the soviet system could not 
possibly last. Later on, Secretary Hughes based his refusal on 
the ground that “in existing circumstances there is no assurance 
for the development of trade. It is only in the productivity of 
Russia that there is any hope for the Russian people, and it is 
idle to expect the resumption of trade until the economic bases 
of production are securely established.” Secretary Hoover took 
the same ground: “ Under their economic system, no matter how 
much they may moderate it in name, there can be no real return 
to production in Russia, and therefore Russia’ will have no con- 
siderable commodities to export and consequently no great ability 
to obtain imports.” Few people to-day would maintain either 
the Colby position or the Hughes-Hoover position. After 14 years 
of varying fortunes, the Soviet Government has established itself 
as one of the emphatically stable governments of the world. And 
as to their possibilities of production, our alarmists are telling us 
to-day that, even under the inefficient communistic system, 
Russia is producing so much that it can dump its surplus on the 
rest of the world and undersell the world in its principal markets. 

“Out of the night of misrepresentation and failure to analyze 
conditions there came just one gleam of common sense, and that 
gleam came from President Coolidge. In his first message to 
Congress on December 6, 1923, Mr. Coolidge announced that if 
Russia would show a disposition to compensate American citizens 
and to recognize their debts to this country, America would be the 
first to go to the aid of the Russian people. He added the hope 
that the time was now at hand when such action could be taken. 

On December 16, M. Chicherin responded to this friendly gesture 
by stating the willingness of the Soviet Government to discuss 
with this country all of the problems mentioned in President 
Coolidge’s message. On the 18th Secretary Hughes slammed the 
door on both Coolidge and Chicherin by saying that there was 
nothing to discuss because Russia had it within her own power 
to comply with American desires without the need of any confer- 
ence. He also referred to the question of Russian propaganda in 
the United States, a question which President Coolidge had not 
mentioned. 

ess of the merits of Mr. Coolidge’s specific conditions, 
it is clear that his gesture to Russia was the act of a statesman. 
The questions at issue between this country and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment are so complicated and so delicate that they could hardly 
be settled without a conference involving full discussion and 
mutual compromise. It is equally clear that Secretary Hughes’ 
refusal to enter into negotiation was the act of a doctrinaire and 
an obstructionist. It was, in effect, a demand for total surrender 
as a condition precedent to recognition. No nation with any re- 
gard to its dignity could conceivably have accepted it. 

At any rate, the Coolidge gleam was quenched, and since then 
we have had seven years of darkness visible. 

It may, of course, be argued that the question of American 
policy in the past is a theoretical one, and that the Bolshevik 
experiment is so different from others that it demands special 
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treatment. One often hears people ask, after exhausting all other 
arguments, What good can recognition do to the United States? ” 
The benefits which we should obtain from recognizing Russia are, 
of course, the same benefits which we obtain from normal inter- 
course with other nations. We should have diplomatic and 
consular representatives to protect the lives and liberties of our 
citizens in Russia; we should be able to promote our trade and our 
commerce; and we should be in a position to obtain accurate in- 
formation as to the most populous country in Europe. But beyond 
all that, and more important than all that, we should be removing 
from our country the stigma of unfairness toward one particular 
nation. There is nothing more valuable to one’s adversary than to 
have a just grievance. The Bolsheviks at present are suffering 
from a persecution mania. Nothing has done more to strengthen 
this than the fact that they can point to unfair treatment at the 
hands of the chief capitalist nation, the United States. 

The main questions at issue between the two Governments at 
present are the Kerensky debts and the question of propaganda by 
the Third International in this country. On the subject of the 
debt we should remember that the Russian debt to the United 
States is an infinitesimal sum as compared with the debts which 
Russia owes to most of the European countries who have recog- 
nized her Government; that Russia has a very large counterclaim 
against this country for our armed intervention in 1918; and that 
the Russian Government has never announced or intimated that 
the Kerensky debts were not an entirely proper subject for mutual 
recognition. 

The question of propaganda is the one on which most emphasis 
has been laid. Those who believe that a few agents of the Third 
International can come into this country and ovegthrow our Gov- 
erfiment by subversive writing and talking seem to show a re- 
markable lack of faith in the good sense of the American people. 
There is only one kind of propaganda which has any chance of 
succeeding in the long run. That is the propaganda based on 
facts. If Russia makes good on her 5-year plan, if she succeeds 
in improving the lot of the ordinary man, in increasing his real 
wages, and reducing his hours of work and giving him more leisure 
for recreation and self-development, that will be a real piece of 
propaganda in favor of communism. If the capitalistic counties 
are unable to cope with such situations of economic depression 
as exist at present, that will be real propaganda against capitalism. 

If on the other hand we prove ourselves capable of handling 
our own problems, and if the Russian experiment fails, this will 
furnish the strongest propaganda in favor of our side. In the 
meanwhile the mouthings and the half-baked theories of a mil- 
lion agitators on either side will not affect the judgment of the 
American people one way or the other. Revolutions are not car- 
ried in suitcases,” said Radek. “ Revolutions can not be imported; 
they grow.” If revolution should ever come to this country, it 
will be because of our own failure to meet conditions. It will 
have no relation whatever to foreign propaganda. 

The Russian experiment, like it or not, is one of the funda- 
mental events in world history. We can not ignore it and we 
can not cope with it through lack of recognition or through sup- 
pression or through misrepresentation. I believe that the time 
has come when we can settle it by negotiation and when the prob- 
lems can be straightened out as in Mexico, where difficulties of 
the same kind were successfully overcome. 

I further believe that in such negotiations the United States will 
be in a position to demand a good deal. Mr. Paul Scheffer, in a 
recent article, has suggested that we might refuse to tolerate the 
existence in America of the Third Internationale,.and that we 
might insist on the same freedom of movement for our representa- 
tives in Russia that agents of the Soviet régime enjoy in America. 
With regard to the Third Internationale, I confess I find it difficult 
to view it as a great danger in this country. It has shown itself 
exceedingly futile elsewhere, and I think that American conditions 
furnish it with far less fertile soil than it has had elsewhere. The 
other suggestion of Mr. Scheffer seems to me to have great merit. 
I think that Americans in Russia should have complete freedom 
of movement, freedom, if necessary, to criticize the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the communistic system. And I should feel no alarm 
at the idea of welcoming similar propaganda by the communists 
directed at our American institutions. 

It has always seemed a strange thing to me that those who are 
most sure of the correctness of their own point of view are apt 
to be those who will least tolerate any discussion of it. It ought 
to be natural for one who is sure of himself to welcome every 
chance to present his point of view in an open argument against 
the opponents. 

That was the theory of Jefferson and of Lincoln. Yet at present 
the chief argument of those who assert their belief in our institu- 
tions is to suppress the views of those who disbelieve in them. 

The truth of the matter is that you can not logically say, 
“I am so devoted to American institutions that I shall tolerate 
no criticism of them.” You can not say it because the right of 
free discussion is in itself the most fundamental of American 
institutions. The Constitution, to which our superpatriots are 
so fond of announcing their allegiance, carries in itself provisions 
not only for its amendment but for its own complete dissolution. 
The man who believes that no institution is above criticism is 
himself halfway toward being a bolshevist or a fascist. It is 
quite consistent for a communist to say that he will not tolerate 
outside propaganda, because the communist believes in dictator- 
ship and in the suppression of rival theories. It was the chief 
merit of the founders of this country that they believed in the 
clash of rival opinions and that they had sufficient confidence in 
the wisdom of the average man to believe that in the long run 
truth would win. 
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Moscow without seeing many startling things, many 


things. The most hateful things to an American are the attempt 
to suppress individuality by molding all mankind into a common 
form, and the suppression of liberty by 3 free speech 


and free assembly and free criticism of the basis of the communist 


system. It is Russia’s chief weakness that she can not stand 
criticism; that she can not afford to allow the news of the outer 
world to get to her people. The conception which the average 
Russian has of the rest of the world is even wilder than the 
conception which we have of what is going on in Russia. If 
in order to fight Russia we must imitate her principal vices and 
her chief weaknesses, then victory will have been purchased at 
too high a price, 

My own belief is: 

First. That we can afford to meet Russian institutions and 
Russian theories on the equal basis of fair discussion and com- 

tition. 
5 That our own institutions and our own economic and 


am 
its superiority in the open market, it deserves to win out; and 
Fourth. That by the clash of these rival theories it is at least 
possible that some new social order may arise superior in essence 
and in detail to either one. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15256) making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes; requested a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Simmons, Mr. Summers of Washington, 
Mr. Bucuanan, and Mr. SanpLIN were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15592) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for prior fiscal 
years, to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate Nos. 4, 76, and 105 to the said bill 
and concurred therein, and that the House receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 18, 27, 
and 79 to the bill, and concurred therein severally with an 
amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3165) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, consider, and report upon a claim of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes for fair 
and just compensation for the remainder of the leased dis- 
trict lands, with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2335) 
providing for the promotion of Chief Boatswain Edward 
Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to the rank of lieuten- 
ant (junior grade) on the retired list of the Navy. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 14043) to 
authorize the Secretary of War to lease Governors Island, 
Mass., to the city of Boston, Mass., and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 

CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW CLAIMS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3165) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
consider, and report upon a claim of the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw Indian Nations or Tribes for fair and just compensa- 
tion for the remainder of the leased district lands, which 
were, on page 1, line 5, to strike out all after the word 
Nations“ down to and including the word just,” in line 
6. and insert “for”; on page 2, line 10, to strike out all 
after the word “paid” down to and including the word 
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“thereof,” to insert The court shall also hear, examine, 
and report upon any claims which the United States may’ 
have as an offset against said Indian nations but any pay- 
ment which may have been made by the United States upon. 
such claims against the United States shall not operate as 
an estoppel but may be pleaded as an offset”; on page 2, 
line 16, to strike out “six months” and insert “one year”; 
on page 3, line 14, to strike out all after the word States,“ 
down to and including the word “exceed” in line 15, and 
insert “such sums as may be necessary not exceeding in 
the aggregate”; and on page 4, line 2, to strike out the 
word “them” and insert such attorneys.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16415) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment passed 
over will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 25, line 9, under the head 
Housing Corporation,” it is proposed to strike out “ $12,- 
180 ” and insert “ $17,104.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, yesterday the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds reported a bill au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $100,000,000, as recommended 
by the President, to complete the construction of public 
buildings in various cities throughout the United States 
where the postal receipts exceed $20,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount is $7,500, I will say to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SWANSON. On Monday last the House passed a 
similar bill which was referred to the Senate committee. 
Inadvertently the Senate committee reported the Senate 
bill with certain amendments. I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
may be discharged from the further consideration of the 
House bill and that it may be substituted on the calendar for 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think the Senator had 
better defer his request until we hear from the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], who is chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from New Hampshire is 
unavoidably detained from the Senate. He asked me to 
report the bill yesterday and requested me to take charge of 
the measure, because, unless the authorization provided for 
the bill shall be promptly made, it will be impossible to 
secure an appropriation to make it effective at this session. 
I am simply moving in accordance with the desire and re- 
quest of the Senator from New Hampshire made known to 
me through his secretary. 

Mr. McNARY. Then I understand the action proposed is 
agreeable to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am making the request in accordance 
with his desire. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I feel that this is quite an 
important measure. All sections of the country, of course, 
are interested in it; and if this will not lead to any extended 
discussion, I shall be glad to see action taken on it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I ask the Sen- 
ator whether any report accompanies the bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill was reported on yesterday and 
was accompanied by a report. At that time I gave notice 
that to-day, or as soon as opportunity afforded, I would ask 
for its consideration, because the measure must be acted on 
speedily. 


My first request is that the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the House bill and that the House bili may be 
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substituted for the Senate bill on the calendar. Then I will 
ask unanimous consent for the consideration of the House 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Virginia? The Chair hears none, and 
the House bill will be substituted for the Senate bill on the 
calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in the disorder prevailing 
I could not follow the statement of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, and I am uncertain as to exactly what it is he seeks 
to bring up at this time. So, reserving the right to object, 
I inquire just what the measure is? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will explain it to the Senator. The 
President recommended that the authorization for public 
buildings throughout the United States outside of the city 
of Washington be increased to the extent of $100,000,000. 
Similar bills having that object were introduced in the 
House and in the Senate. On yesterday the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds reported the Senate 
bill instead of the House bill, which had passed the other 
body and been referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. The bill authorizes further appropria- 
tions to the extent of $100,000,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing buildings outside of Washington. 

Mr. WATSON. What committee reported the bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds unanimously reported the Senate bill yesterday 
with amendments, and I am now asking for its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds had a meeting day before yesterday, in the ab- 
sence of the chairman of the committee, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes]. Two bills were taken up. 
One of them has already been acted upon by the Senate. 
It had to do with cutting red tape in connection with the 
construction of public buildings, and the bill for which the 
Senator from Virginia now asks consideration is the other. 

The difficulty seems to be that the House has passed a 
similar bill, and that bill has gone to the committee. The 
Senator from Virginia is asking that the House bill be sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill. I hope that will be done, be- 
cause it will expedite the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. Are the House and Senate bills identical? 

Mr. SWANSON. The House and Senate bills are identi- 
cal, except the committee recommended some amendments 
to the Senate bill, which I will offer to the House bill when 
it shall be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there any provision made in refer- 
ence to the amount of receipts? 

Mr. SWANSON. No change is proposed in the law in 
that respect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, it means there will be no build- 
ings erected where the receipts are less than $20,000? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the present law is $10,000. 
Whatever the present law is remains, for we did not think 
we could get through a bill changing the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate bill is No. 5757 and the House 
bill is No. 16297. The House amended the bill, as it was 
introduced in that body to conform with the amendment 
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that had been agreed to by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds of the Senate, and if the Senate shall 
now pass the House bill it will conform exactly to the bill 
which was reported by the Senator to the Senate on 
yesterday. 

Mr. SWANSON. It will not exactly conform because the 
committee added some amendments, which I will offer to 
the House bill, on which amendments the committee acted 
unanimously. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were agreed to in the House. I have 
copies of the two bills before me. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not wish to 
delay this bill, but it seems to me, in view of the confusion 
that exists about it, the Senate ought not to take up a bill 
authorizing $100,000,000 and pass it without anyone know- 
ing about what the bill contains or what it proposes to do. 

Mr. SWANSON. I know what it proposes to do. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that he wait until the pending appropriation bill shall 
have been disposed ‘of, then ask for the consideration of the 
bill to which he has referred, and proceed with it in an 
orderly manner. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is the request now for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, consent has been given 
to discharge the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds from the further consideration of the House bill 
and to substitute the House bill for the Senate bill on the 
calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Consent has been granted to 
discharge the committee and to substitute the House bill 
for the Senate bill on the calendar. Objection, however, is 
made to the consideration of the bill at this time. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Colorado is desirous to 
bring up a conference report, which, of course, is a privi- 
leged matter, and I am glad to yield to him for that 


purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the pending 
appropriation bill will be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I present the second confer- 
ence report on the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1932. A word of ex- 
planation will probably clarify the situation, or at least 
enable Senators to understand just what position we are in. 

The first conference report was not agreed to by the 
Senate. At the time that conference report was considered 
there were several items in disagreement. There were others 
from which the conferees on the part of the House were will- 
ing to recede and accept the Senate amendments, but it was 
necessary, under their rules, for them to take those amend- 
ments back to the House for consideration. 

The principal item in disagreement, and upon which I 
think the Senate voted to disagree to the conference report, 
was that in relation to salary step-ups, so called. Whatever 
is done in connection with the Treasury and Post Office ap- 
propriation bill as to those step-ups will be taken as a key 
and the same line of procedure will be followed on all of the 
other appropriation bills. 

The step-ups included in all the appropriation bills for 
this year amount to $4,265,000. The House rejected those 
in the Post Office appropriation bill. They further wrote 
into the bill the so-called Wood amendment, which would 
have prevented the use of lapses in making promotions and 
bringing employees up to the average of their respective 
grades during the year, so that no promotions whatever could 
have been made. The House has receded on the Wood 
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amendment, and is now willing to have the lapses used. The 
nearest estimate we can obtain of the total of those lapses 
is $3,500,000. 

The House has refused to agree to the amendments of the 
Senate for salary step-ups in this bill, and by a vote of one 
hundred and ninety odd to some forty-three, I believe, re- 
fused, under a preferential motion, to agree to the Senate 
contention. It was then sought to secure a vote by which 
the House would recede and accept the Senate amendments 
for the step-ups, but the leaders were unable even to get 5 
per cent of a quorum necessary to have a definite vote, the 
House evidently feeling that the previous vote had expressed 
the opinion of the House definitely on that subject. 

Following out the rules of orderly procedure, the first ac- 
tion of the Senate should be to agree to this second confer- 
ence report, which still leaves in disagreement the items of 
salary step-ups. It would then be my purpose—— 

Mr. McKELLLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the-Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not understand the Senator when 
he suggests there is only a difference of $700,000. If there is 
only a difference of $700,000, why is it that we appropriated 
four and a half million in these various bills? As I under- 
stand, we appropriate a total in all the several bills of four 
and a half million dollars. Is that correct? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The amount is about four and a quarter 
million dollars; that is the estimate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. If the Government has 
plenty of money, through lapses, to pay all of it except 
$700,000, why in the world did the Budget send in an esti- 
mate that it would take four and a quarter million dollars? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think the Budget was hardly justified in 
estimating such large amounts, for the practice has been 
year by year to turn back into the Treasury the surplus; 
that is, the unused part of the salary step-ups, which have 
been taken care of by these lapses. The fact is I believe that 
the three million and a half will be used for the purpose of 
making the step-ups. The lapses occur where a man who 
is drawing, say, a salary of $1,800 a year drops out and a man 
is brought in to fill up, but in a lower position, and is paid 
$1,200 a year. That leaves $600 available to use for step-ups 
without drawing on the definite appropriation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not true that the Senate, through its 
committees, has provided for carrying out this law in regard 
to salaries in all of the appropriation bills except the Navy 
bill, which has not yet been heard? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think that is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All the rest of them have been heard; 
and the Senate committee has reported in favor of and the 
Senate has passed all the bills that have come before it 
providing for the salary increases. If we were to take this 
course now we would have to disrupt and undo all that has 
been done in all of the various bills except the Navy bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Whatever is done in this bill, the same 
course will be followed with reference to other bills. The 
difference will be that instead of our coming up to the 
salary grades to the extent of 30 per cent of the total, which 
these steps-ups were estimated by the Budget to do, we shall 
have about $3,500,000 or so, and thereby achieve 24 per cent 
of the step-ups necessary to bring the various grades up to 
their averages. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, Mr. President, that is based 
on an estimate as to those discontinued from the service; 
and it may or may not be accurate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My notion is that the Senate having 
taken this position by an overwhelming vote, as I remem- 
ber—I do not recall the exact figures now, but it was quite 
a large vote—the Senate should not now be asked to recede 
from it. We have followed this course in all the other bills 
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except the Navy bill only; and we undoubtedly will pass 
the Navy bill that way, because the committee is over- 
whelmingly in favor of these appropriations for increases. 

The fact is that we do not make the increases in these 
appropriation bills. The Congress has already provided for 
them. Our only duty is to appropriate the money for what 
Congress has already done. Now, why should we refuse to 
appropriate the money for what Congress has already done? 
The House has provided for it as well as the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The House passed the law which pro- 
vided for these increases. Of course they did. 

Mr. PHIPPS. They passed a law providing for the in- 
creases; but the House takes the stand, which I believe is 
the correct one, that about 24 per cent of the increases 
necessary to bring the salaries up to the averages of the 
grades will be cared for by lapses. The House has definitely 
gone on record. When the Senate had its vote under which 
it rejected the first conference report there were other items 
included, such as the proposed northwestern airway, an 
amendment with reference to garages, and other things; 
and at that time the Senate did not understand the real 
situation with reference to these salary increases or step- 
ups. If we are to get together with the House at all, we 
must first adopt the second conference report, which, as I 
have explained, does not dispose of the step-ups. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the conference report be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 14246) making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 
5, 64, 65, 66, and 68. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 29, 42, 43, 60, 61, 62, 
63, and 69, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“For establishing and equipping a Coast Guard station at 
or near Port Orford on the coast of Oregon as authorized 
in the act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1892, and for other purposes,’ approved March 3, 
1891 (26 Stat. 958), to be immediately available, $83,500.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 58, 59, and 67. 

LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
REED SMOOT, 
Gero. H. Moses, 
Wm. J. HARRIS, 
CARTER GLASS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
War R. Woop, 
M. H. THATCHER, ~ 
Guy U. HARDY, 
Geo. A. WELSH, 
JOSEPH W. BYRNS, 
WILLIAM W. ARNOLD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, my attention was 
diverted when the Senator was explaining what procedure 
he wanted to follow. 
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Mr. PHIPPS. My proposal is that we adopt the second 
conference report, which does not settle the question of 
salary step-ups. It settles everything else excepting seven 
small amendments that were complicated with the salary 
step-ups, but over which we would have no trouble in coming 
to an agreement with the House. 

The adoption of that report will leave the question of the 
step-ups for consideration by the Senate. On some of the 
other items to which I have referred the Senate has receded, 
such as the northwestern airways route and the garage 
matter—amendments which were offered on the floor, and 
to which I could have made points of order; but in my desire 
to have the Senators who are interested given full oppor- 
tunity to have their proposals understood I agreed to take 
them to conference. I refrained from making points of 
order. The House absolutely refuses to consider those two 
amendments, however. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What is the Senator’s purpose, as- 
suming that the Senate agrees to his motion? Does he 
propose to ask the Senate to recede on the salary step- 
ups? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator proposes to make a motion 
that the Senate recede. Then it will be for the Senate 
to decide the matter, in view of the vote that has been had 
in the House. I feel, and the conferees feel—they are 
unanimous on that point—that the proper thing is for the 
Senate to recede. The employees this year will receive the 
benefits of the Brookhart Act, which means advances 
amounting to four and one-half million dollars. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I understand, if the Senate re- 
cedes on this proposal, it will recede on the proposal for 
all the rest of the appropriation bills—the whole question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. But the lapses will be available all down 
the line. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin that the only difference between this 
report and the bill as it passed the Senate amounts in 
the whole to the difference between $4,300,000 and $3,500,- 
000. That is all that is involved. The lapses take care of 
the difference. 

The increase in the bill is $3,500,000. That is the differ- 
~ ence, and that is the compromise we have tried to make. 

Mr. BLAINE, Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
There was a great deal of confusion, and I did not hear the 
motion of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the motion before the Sen- 
ate is that the Senate agree to the second conference re- 
port, which disposes of practically everything excepting the 
salary step-ups. 

The Senator’s amendment regarding garages we argued 
out at length in our first conferences with the House; and 
again, after the House requested another conference, we 
had it up with them. They were absolutely unwilling to ac- 
cept it; and they say that if it is to have consideration it 
should be considered under the second deficiency bill. 
There, it could be brought in in order, and they might have 
a different attitude, although they did not show any sign 
whatever of yielding. They are adamant. 

I assure the Senator that every effort was made to have 
his amendment given full consideration. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am disposed to oppose and 
vote against the motion of the Senator from Colorado. I 
can not understand that the House is justified in opposing 
the amendment which the Senate adopted, amendment 
numbered 68. I do not understand the logic of the pro- 
posal that a similar provision be attached to the second de- 
ficiency bill, because this amendment adopted by the Senate 
treats of the very subject upon which the Senate was vot- 
ing—that is, the authority of the Postmaster General to 
enter into leases of garages for a period of 10 years. 

As I understand, the appropriation bill now carries that 
authority. That authority is going to continue under the 
bill, if the House prevails, without any protection whatever 
for the Government. In view of the testimony that has 
been taken, and in view of the testimony this morning of 
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Mr. Bartlett—who served for seven years as First Assistant 
Postmaster General—the Government of the United States 
ought not longer to tolerate the conditions that have ex- 
isted for the last 10 years. We are going to do that, 
however, if we recede on this amendment, or adopt the 
conference report. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, as I have tried to state to 
the Senator, the conferees exerted their best efforts to 
secure favorable consideration for his amendment. The 
House conferees pointed out the fact that the amendment 
was contrary to the rules of both Houses. It was subject 
to a point of order. They even refused to take it back to 
the House for consideration by a vote. 

When two Houses, by their representatives, try to come 
into accord over dozens and hundreds of items in an appro- 
priation bill, it can not be expected that one House is going 
to have its way on everything. It is a recognized rule that 
where a House has put in new matter, or matter that is 
against the rules of the other House, when it comes to a 
final issue the House that has put in that new matter must 
recede. That is, and has been, my understanding. 

There is nothing that can be done. -We could stand here 
and argue until March 4, and we could not move the House 
on that proposition, in my judgment; and it is a waste of 
time to do so. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, this is not new matter in 
the sense in which the Senator is discussing it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It was subject to a point of order when the 
Senator offered it. The Senator did not bring the amend- 
ment to the committee. He simply offered it on the floor. 
He told me the night before he presented the amendment 
that he would have amendments, and I asked him to let me 
see them as soon as possible. I had no knowledge of the 
amendment until a few minutes before we took up the 
consideration of the bill. I can assure the Senator that 
every consideration was shown him. 

Mr. BLAINE, Mr. President, this is not a personal mat- 
ter. I am not concerned personally whether this amend- 
ment is adopted or not. I am concerned only as one of the 
Members of the Senate in protecting the Government of the 
United States and its funds, and the Treasury of the United 
States, 

This amendment is no pet of mine. The amendment grew 
out of the facts and circumstances surrounding post-office 
leases, developed during the investigation of these leases. 
No point of order could have been successfully made against 
this amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I beg thé Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is an amendment that limits the use of 
the appropriation in identically the same language in which 
scores of amendments are accepted, and the Chair has re- 
peatedly held them in order in this body. The amendment 
is not contrary to the rules of the other House, for the 
other House has repeatedly inserted similar amendments, not 
on the same subject but on various subjects. 

The amendment provides— 

That no part of said sum shall be paid as rental on the lease of 
any quarters for the housing of Government-owned automobiles— 

And so forth. That is in order. It was in order in the 
House; and I say that the position of the House is untenable. 
There is no logic in it. There is no reason in it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not wish to defend excessive leases 
in any way, but the thought does suggest itself to my mind 
that where the Post Office Department has entered into a 
lease for a garage for a period of years, to refuse to recog- 
nize it merely puts a burden upon the garage owner to go 
into the Court of Claims and sue for the amount due, and 
he can obtain judgment, because his claim is on the basis 
of a contract. Does the Senator think that we should re- 
fuse to recognize every one of these contracts? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the amendment is not aimed 
at past leases. The amendment is intended to affect future 
leases. 

Mr. HOWELL. But it would affect past leases. 
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Mr. BLAINE. That was not my understanding at the time 
I offered the amendment. If that is true, it can be very 
readily modified by providing that any leases hereafter en- 
tered into shall contain the clauses which are intended to 
protect the Government of the United States. It is about 
future leases that I am talking. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am talking about leases which have 
been executed. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand. 

Mr. HOWELL. I think that ought to be corrected, and 
I assume the only possible way of correcting it is in the 
conference committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can not be corrected in the conference 
committee, because that would be changing the action of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BLAINE. O Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be making a modification of the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the conference committee actually be- 
lieved that the amendment adopted by the Senate relates to 
leases now existing, there is no reason in the world, under 
the rules, why the committee can not agree to the amend- 
ment with an amendment providing that it shall apply 
only to rentals under any lease hereafter entered into— 

Of any quarters for the housing of Government-owned automo- 
biles unless the lease therefor contains a provision that the lease 
shall be canceled whenever the Government has available a Gov- 
ernment-owned bull for the housing of Government-owned 
automobiles: And pri d further, That no lease for said purpose 
shall be entered into until there have been competitive bids sub- 
mitted under the same terms and conditions— 

And so forth. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am pleased to know that 
the Senator from Wisconsin does not propose that the 
owners of these properties shall not be allowed to collect. 
I have no objection to the amendment, if that feature can 
be corrected in any way. However, I am not pointing out 
the way at this time. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield? 

Mr, BLAINE. Mr. President, I need not repeat what I 
have said, but if there is any disposition whatever on the 
part of the House conferees to carry out my idea, all they 
have to do is to agree to this amendment as amended by 
the suggestion I have made; that is, to make it clearly ap- 
pear that it does not refer to existing leases. That was not 
my intention. I doubt whether it does do that; but, even if it 
does, it is a perfectly simple matter to accept the amend- 
ment with an amendment such as I have just suggested. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I think the matter should 
have been referred to the committee which would have juris- 
diction, instead of being offered on the appropriation bill. 
But we took this question up with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, naturally, and they inform us that 105 leases are now 
in force covering post-office garages involving rentals 
amounting to $1,428,000 per annum, 32 of the leases carrying 
an aggregate annual rental of $1,051,000. Leases represent- 
ing more than 70 per cent of the total amount contain no 
provisions for cancellation in the event of Government- 
owned buildings becoming available. The remaining leases 
have that clause. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. What I want to bring about is that all 
future leases shall contain a cancellation clause, provided 
that when the Government avails itself of a Government- 
owned building to house the motor equipment of the Govern- 
ment, then the lease shall be canceled. I think the testi- 
mony this morning of Mr. Bartlett, former Assistant Post- 
master General, bears out the proposition that the present 
system is uneconomical; that it is not only uneconomical 
but that in fact the Government of the United States has 
been exploited. I simply want to prevent the future ex- 
ploitation of the Government. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, of course the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] ought 
to be agreed to in conference. There is no argument in the 
world which can be offered against such an amendment. 
The question of whether it was in order originally has no 
materiality here, for the reason that it is already in this 
bill, and it is wholly immaterial as to whether it was in order 
originally or not. , 

The fact is that the department has executed some of 
these leases with no cancellation clauses in them. The de- 
partment should not be allowed to execute a lease with no 
cancellation clause in it. Of course, I make no criticism of 
the conferees, but I just can not understand how the con- 
ferees on either side could object to a protection of the 
Government’s interest in that way. $ 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that there are reasons why it might be inadvisable to insist 
upon cancellation clauses in all leases. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why? Would the Senator mind stating 
them? They have not been brought to my attention. I 
will be happy to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the department could succeed in making 
important leases at all with the cancellation clauses in- 
cluded, it would obviously have to pay higher rates than 
under noncancelable contracts. That is evident. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let me answer that. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is one reason. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment. Let me answer that. 
There is not a city or a town in this country where garages 
are rented by the Government where there are not innu- 
merable people competing to obtain such leases. The idea 
that they can not do it is just an idea that is gotten up 
by the department, and it has no substance; there is noth- 
ing behind it except an excuse that they want to do it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to point out the result of the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I did not make a suggestion. I called 
attention to a statement from the department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I so understood. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me show how the facts are quite the 
contrary to that statement. These facts have been devel- 
oped by the special committee. 

There was Station D in Chicago, where the annual 
rental was $18,000. By taking the cancellation clauses out 
that was reduced $250. That is a tremendous saving for 
the Government, is it not? 

At another station the rental was $125,000 a year. The 
only consideration for eliminating the cancellation clause 
was $2,500. 

In another case the lease called for a rental of $20,000 
a year. By eliminating the cancellation clause the Gov- 
ernment got the contract for $250 a year less. 

I call attention to another one, where the rental was 
$120,775 a year. By eliminating the cancellation clauses 
the Government was permitted to pay $120,000 a year, or 
only $775 less. 

Think of the great advantage it would be to the Govern- 
ment of the United States if it could cancel these leases 
when it has Government-owned buildings for the housing 
of automobiles. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin is entirely right. I really think we should adopt 
another policy. We ought to adopt the policy of the Gov- 
ernment buying the property and building these garages. 
It would be infinitely cheaper. I know of my own knowl- 
edge where garages have been rented at an enormous rental 
wholly disproportionate to what ought to have been paid, 
and I know that, so far as the question of getting suitable 
garages is concerned, there is nothing in that, because there 
are innumerable people who are anxious to get a contract 
to rent a garage to the Government. 
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The Senator from Colorado said there were reasons and 
he gave me this one. Are there any others? Let us discuss 
them right here and now. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I think this discussion has 
gone along far enough to indicate that there is great room 
for difference of opinion, and this matter is one which 
should go to a regular committee of the Senate for consid- 
eration. If it should come to my committee, the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, it would be given very 
prompt consideration. But it does not seem to me the 
proper way to handle this matter is simply to ask that we 
accept an amendment of this nature, which, I still contend, 
is subject to a point of order, and try to work it out, when 
we find that conferees from the other body absolutely 

‘kicked it out of doors, saying that it is contrary to their 
rule. It was contrary to our rules, and it would be in this 
case, because as written it is retroactive, and would affect 
leases which are already in existence. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That can be easily remedied by the 
conferees, because it is a Senate amendment, and the con- 
ferees have a right to put any kind of an amendment they 
desire on the Senate amendment in a case of this kind. 
It can be remedied by the conferees without the slightest 
trouble so as to meet the situation, so as to do no person an 
injustice, and so as to protect the Government. In my judg- 
ment, the Senator from Wisconsin is absolutely right, and 
this body should not yield when a measure of this kind is 
proposed which will protect our Government from wrong- 
doing. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yiéld? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator asked why and I gave him 
one reason. I can give him another out of my own head. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will be delighted to have it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Assume I am the owner of a garage and 
the Government comes to me and offers me a 10-year lease. 
I am willing to make it at a lower rate if it does not have a 
cancellation clause in it. The Senator from Wisconsin re- 
fers to cases where very small amounts were conceded tor 
the elimination of a cancellation clause, but in those cases 
the leases already had been made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have not concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just let me answer that, ne I will 
yield to the Senator in a moment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Very well. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amount of rental the Government 
would save by having the cancellation clause removed is 
very small. The Senator from Wisconsin has already given 
us examples. Of course, we all know that the amount is 
very small. 

As a matter of fact, the authorization to omit the cancel- 
lation clause should never have been passed by the Congress, 
and I am not sure the Congress ever did pass it. But 
these leases were signed with that clause out, and we are in 
the attitude of having to back up one of our departments. 
The sooner we provide that we will not back them up the 
better. To be perfectly frank about it, I do not believe 
that an amendment of this kind, or a proposal of this kind, 
could pass in any other way except on an appropriation bill. 
There would be enough found on one side or the other to 
keep it out unless we put it upon an appropriation bill, and 
to my mind it is one of the most important matters we have 
here. We should protect the interests of the Government. 
There is no good reason offered here to-day why it should 
not be included, and I hope the Senate will vote down the 
conference report on this matter. 

I yield now to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. What would happen if we rejected the con- 
ference report? If the Senate refuses to agree to the con- 
ference report, we will be in exactly the situation we were in 
before we fought this out twice before with the representa- 
tives of the House. The conferees did not feel that it is 
within their province to resolve themselves into a standing 
committee to take up a bill, amend it, and treat it as it would 
be treated when it is up for consideration before a standing 
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committee. In a case of this kind it seems to me the matter 
involved is of enough importance to justify having hearings 
by the standing committee, where it should and would be 
given thorough consideration. The conferees can not do 
that. The conferees can not call in witnesses. I asked the 
department for their views and they prepared a lengthy 
letter on the subject. I requested that a copy of the letter 
be furnished the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], and 
they complied with my request. I wanted him to have the 
information. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not criticizing the Senator from 
Colorado in any way. I think he has done the best he could. 
But after all is said and done, the conferees have not carried 
out the will of the Senate. 

Now, I come to the vote by which it was done. The Sena- 
tor had something to say about the vote in the House. We 
voted in the Senate on December 20, when the conference 
report was turned down, and that vote is very illuminating. 
It showed that the Senate knew exactly what the questions 
were that were involved. The Senate refused to adopt the 
conference report. I want to refer to that vote for just a 
moment. I want to show how Senators voted. With ex- 
actly the same facts before them, are they going to change 
their votes when there is no reason for such a change? 

Those voting in favor of the conference report at that 
time were Senators Capper, Carey, Fess, Fletcher, Gillett, 
Glenn, Goff, Goldsborough, Hale, Hatfield, Johnson, McNary, 
Morrow, Moses, Norbeck, Oddie, Robinson of Indiana, Sim- 
mons, Smoot, Steiwer, Thomas of Oklahoma, Townsend, 
Walcott, and Watson. 

The yeas were 24. The nays were 43, as follows: 

Senators Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Borah, Brock, 
Brookhart, Broussard, Bulkley, Caraway, Connally, Couzens, 
Cutting, Davis, Dill, Frazier, George, Harris, Hayden, Heflin, 
Howell, Jones— 

I digress long enough to say that the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Jones] voted “nay.” I 
continue reading the nays— ; 

Kendrick, La Follette, McGill, McKellar, Morrison, Norris, 
Nye, Pittman, Ransdell, Schall, Sheppard, Shipstead, Short- 
ridge, Smith, Stephens, Thomas of Idaho, Trammell, Vanden- 
berg, Walsh of Montana, Wheeler, and Williamson. 

Mr. President, I think this is the situation confronting us: 

The Congress of the United States, both the House and 
the Senate, with the approval of the President, passed the 
salary law providing for the employees of the Government, 
and in compliance with that law the Appropriations Commit- 
tee have proposed to appropriate the necessary money to 
carry out the law, as it was their duty to do. The Appro- 
priations Committee is not a legislative committee. They 
are an appropriating committee, and that committee has in 
every instance at this session of Congress, except in refer- 
ence to the Navy Department appropriation bill, which has 
not yet reached us, voted to carry out the law which the 
House and Senate both have approved. 

But what did the House do? It voted against carrying 
out the law. In this conference report it insists that the 
Congress shall not appropriate the money necessary to carry 
out the law which the Congress enacted, and for that reason 
they refuse to do it. I say that it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to carry out its own laws. Why did we enact them if 
we do not expect to carry them out? Why not appropriate 
the money necessary to carry out the plain provisions of the 
act which the Congress has passed and which the President 
has approved? 

Mr. MOSES and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield first to the Senator from 
Iowa, and then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to ask the Senator a question. 
I have not been informed as to whether the report changes 
the situation on the proposition from what it was as voted 
down before. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. 
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Mr. PHIPPS. The motion before the Senate does not dis- 
pose of the step-up salary proposition at all. The matter on 
which the Senate conferees agreed to recede and on which 
they now ask the vote of the Senate has reference mainly to 
the garage item 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator’s motion apply only 
to the garage item? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, no; there are other items. We receded 
on several items and the House receded on many items. The 
House, since the time the Senate acted last, has receded on 
two additional items, but the thing to be disposed of in the 
second conference report would practically clear up every- 
thing except the salary step-up. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I understood the Senate disagreed on 
the salary step-up, but the Senator will make a motion to 
recede upon that item? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, that brings us down to 
exactly where we were before, to the items on which we 
voted on December 20, the yea-and-nay vote being 24 to 43. 
The question was decided then with reference to the two 
items, the Blaine amendment, known as the garage amend- 
ment or limitation amendment, and the salary step-up 
amendment. That is exactly the same basis on which we 
rejected the report and which we are going to reject again 
unless I am very much mistaken. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield now to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. I thought the Senator from Tennessee was 
discussing the amendment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, but. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have finished that and gone on 
further. 

Mr. MOSES. He evidently is taking on much more terri- 
tory as he proceeds with his speech. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just those two items. 

Mr. MOSES. As to the Blaine amendment, as I tried to 
explain at the time the conference report was rejected, the 
Senate conferees receded for the plain reason that the whole 
subject is now under consideration by a subcommittee of 
which the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] is chair- 
man. They had a meeting of great consequence this morn- 
ing to consider certain phases of the laws which are under 
discussion. 

The Senate conferees thought that it would be most unwise 
to be undertaking to deal with the situation piecemeal in 
an annual appropriation bill so long as the whole subject 
is in the hands of a subcommittee which is making a pains- 
taking search into all the details of the subject. We felt 
also that the amount involved for the next fiscal year is 
not sufficient to warrant us in undertaking to step into a 
situation now under investigation. So much for that. 

The Senator’s statement with reference to the salary 
step-up as contained in the bill, and from which the Senate 
conferees felt themselves compelled to recede, is altogether 
too sweeping. The fact is that the step-ups as carried in 
the bill as passed by the Senate in every instance have not 
carried the full $14,500,000 which is contemplated by the 
various classification acts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They do not do that in this bill, 

Mr. MOSES. They do not. The Senate adopted in this 
bill the procedure advocated by the Budget and approved 
by the Executive of putting in one-third. When we came 
into the conference we found that having eliminated the 
so-called Wood amendment from the appropriation bills by 
action of the House and having continued the lapsed sums 
of money for promotion in every department, in this par- 
ticular bill at any rate the beneficiaries of the legislation 
would secure substantially 75 per cent of the utmost we 
could get if the Senate adhered to everything it has pro- 
posed and was successful in its attempt. 

But the Senator from Tennessee did not happen to be a 
member of the conference. I try to observe the practice 
which the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
undertook to introduce the other day of not revealing too 
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much at any rate of what takes place in conference. So I 
will say in general terms that we might just as well have 
gone down and talked to the Peace Monument as to have 
talked to the House conferees on this subject. They insist 
that they have had it back before the House. They insist 
that they have had a separate vote on it in the House 

Mr. McKELLAR. So have the Senate conferees. 

Mr. MOSES. They insist that they can not make any 
change in the position which they originally took. That 
being the situation 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. I hope the Senator will bear with me a . 
moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will. The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MOSES. That being the situation, and having al- 
ready had three conferences on the subject, the Senate con- 
ferees decided, in view of the lapse of time in this session 
of Congress, that it would be a futility for us to pursue the 
matter further. : 

I am glad the Senator from Tennessee has adverted to 
the fact that the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions voted to reject a conference report coming from his 
own committee. It is my opinion that he should not have 
done that—and I hope the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee may give me his attention. It is my conten- 
tion that the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
should not have voted to reject the conference report in the 
first instance, inasmuch as it originated in the committee 
of which he is chairman. We all understand the reason 
which actuated the chairman of the committee in voting 
to reject the first conference report as it came to the Sen- 
ate. I think that his motives were altogether praiseworthy 
as the representative of a great section of the country 
which feels that it has not secured proper recognition in 
the distribution of the air mail routes. The Senator from 
Tennessee will recall that his own feeling about air mail 
routes was very considerably diluted when he discovered in 
the schedule of routes the one going to Memphis was taken 
care of. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. One moment, please. I want to say 
that it has not been diluted at all. We have never re- 
ceived any route to Memphis. The Post Office Department 
has never built one, and I do not know whether there is 
ever going to be one built. 

Mr. MOSES, They can not do it unless we pass this bill, 
but it is on the agenda as No. 1. < 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator from Wash- - 
ington in just a moment. I want an opportunity to reply 
in my own time to the statement of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

I am not criticizing directly or indirectly the two distin- 
guished Senators or any of the Senate conferees. I have 
no doubt that they did what they deemed to be best. It is 
a matter of opinion as to what is right. 

Mr. MOSES. I thank the Senator for that expression 
of belief in our sincerity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator knows that I believe that 
he is sincere, as other members of the committee are; but it 
seems to me that after the Senate had voted on the two 
propositions by a vote of 24 to 43, the conferees ought not to 
have to come back with a recession on the two items, what- 
ever else might have been done, because those were the two 
items on which the Senate acted. 

Mr. MOSES. There were three items. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The other was not so important. 

Mr. MOSES. It was to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to have a word to say about the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. Let me say a word first. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment. I have been asso- 
ciated with the Senator from Washington for 14 years. I 
have been on committees with him for a number of years. 
If ever I knew an absolutely fair, square man, an honest and 
sincere man, a man who looks after the very best interests 
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of the Government, a man who as a rule knows his duty and 
undertakes to perform it, let criticism go where it may, 
that man is WEsLEY L. Jones, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. I join in the high praise of the Senator 
as uttered in regard to the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JONES). 

I think the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] voted 
against this report because he did not in his conscience 
approve it. I think also that is the reason that actuated all 
of us who have opposed the adoption of this conference 
report. I am not criticizing those who take another view, 
but I know they are wrong. Now I yield to the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES. Of course I appreciate very much the kind 
words of the Senator; but I want to say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that if the item for the air-mail line along 
the northern border had not been in the appropriation bill 
I would have voted as I did. Not only did I believe in the 
action taken by the Senate, but, because the sentiment of 
the Appropriations Committee seemed to be practically if 
not entirely unanimous in favor of the provision, I felt it 
ought to be put in and that recession should not be made at 
that time. I will say frankly to the Senator that was my 
belief and my attitude. My attitude, I will say, will be a 
little different now, but that I shall state a little later on. 
That was the basis of my attitude before. Personally, I 
believe in the increase; I felt that the committee was prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of it, and because of that una- 
nimity of the committee I did not think recession should be 
made so quickly, anyway. 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator from Tennessee will permit 
me, the Senator from Washington has, indeed, stated ac- 
curately the sentiment that existed in the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MOSES. The Committee on Appropriations included 
the item of $750,000 for the establishment of this air mail 
route because a mere glance at the map as submitted by the 
Senator from Washington must have been convincing. We 
were, however, at all times—and the Senator from Wash- 
ington and the Senator from Tennessee will bear me out in 
this statement—embarrassed by the fact that the Post 
Office Department had totally omitted any reference to the 
northwestern air mail route at all in its estimates and in 
its statements before the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And, Mr. President, not only had they 
totally disregarded the northwestern route but they had 
totally disregarded the great central route to which the 
Senator referred a few moments ago, the route going through 
Memphis, and they still have done it. 

Mr. MOSES. They have put it as No. 1 on the agenda. 
I can not go any further than that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Being No. 1 on the agenda, and having 
an air mail route, are two very different propositions, I will 
say. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have not obtained the route, though 
it has been promised us for more than two years. 

Mr. MOSES. With the $20,000,000 appropriated for air 
mail, and the route being No. 1 on the agenda, it is bound 
to come along. I want to say to the Senator, however, that 
the main item of contention between the Senate and the 
House is with reference to the step-ups in salaries. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. 

Mr. MOSES. I share with the Senator from Tennessee 
the conviction that when Congress has provided by statute 
a salary for a public officer Congress should further provide 
by appropriation for paying that salary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very happy the Senator agrees to 
that. 


Mr. MOSES. But the Senator from Tennessee knows 
even better than I, because his service in both branches of 
the Congress has been much longer than mine, that that 
has not been the practice. Years ago the statutes used to 
provide the salaries for various persons in the executive de- 
partments, and no less a Democrat than Samuel J. Randall 
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procured the adoption of an amendment to a general appro- 
priation bill which provided that “hereafter such sum of 
money as may be appropriated by Congress shall be deemed 
in full satisfaction of any salary authorized by the Con- 
gress.” The result was that for years the city of Washing- 
ton resounded with the anguished shrieks of high officials 
in the executive departments whose salaries had been au- 
thorized at $5,000 a year but for whom Congress appro- 
priated $4,000 a year. However, under the Randall amend- 
ment, which having contained the word “ hereafter ” is still 
the law, they had to take whatever Congress appropriated. 

The House knows that situation perfectly; the House con- 
ferees know it with extreme accuracy, and are able to state 
it with the utmost vigor. That constituted the situation in 
which the Senate conferees found themselves. We could 
not see the legislation fail, because, no matter what the 
Senator from Tennessee may feel, the conferees on the part 
of the Senate are not eager for an extra session of the Sen- 
ate or of the House or of either branch of Congress sepa- 
rately, independently, or jointly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have enjoyed the re- 
marks of the Senator from New Hampshire; I always do: 
he always talks interestingly, but certainly not in this case 
convincingly, in so far as I am concerned, for this reason: 
Suppose a conference committee were to bring in here a 
report providing that the Supreme Court judges of the 
United States should receive only three-quarters of their 
authorized salaries or that the President should receive only 
two-thirds of his or that Representatives in Congress and 
Senators should receive only one-half of theirs, there would 
be a howl that would go up that would prevent the adoption 
of any such conference report. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment. 

Mr. MOSES. I merely wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion right there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. One moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee 
declines to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 
While we do not do that and no one would propose to cut 
off the salaries or a portion of the salaries, yet in the case of 
the subordinate employees of the Government, those who are 
drawing small salaries, those who I have no doubt are having 
a hard time to make buckle and tongue meet on their small 
salaries, wo do not hesitate at all to chop off a part of 
their compensation. I do not think that is fair. If we want 
to take vengeance on the smaller-salaried employees of the 
Government let us do it by act of Congress. Congress by 
proper act has provided for giving them what it thought they 
were entitled to; it has fixed their salaries, and it is the duty 
of Congress, having fixed them, to pay them. It is just as 
unjustifiable to deny these employees their proper salaries 
as it would be to deny the higher officers of the Government 
a portion of their salaries. I now yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator states a hypothetical case 
which is far afield from the real facts. It so happens that 
one House fixed the rates of salaries at one figure, and when 
the bill came to the other House the rates were increased. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; just a moment. 

Mr. MOSES. That is exactly what happened. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. The Congress of the United 
States in an act duly passed and signed has provided for 
those step-ups. 

Mr. MOSES. It was an authorization. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was an authorization, but Congress 
fixed the amount, and it is our duty to appropriate the 
money to carry out the act of Congress. If it were not so, a 
point of order could have been made against this provision. 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. ‘ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, no point of order has been made. 

Mr. MOSES. There was a mere authorization. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A mere authorization. 

Mr. MOSES. In the consideration of an appropriation 
bill the question arose whether one House or the other or 
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both Houses in unison should act under the full authority 
of the authorization. One House refused to act under the 
full authority, while the other House decided that it would 
act to the limit, and that presented the issue between the 
two Houses. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. MOSES. Just a moment. Let me finish. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is speaking in my time. 

Mr. MOSES. What does time mean to a United States 
Senator? Nothing at all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MOSES. Very well; the Senator can ask it in my 
time if he. is fussy about time. 

Mr. McRELLAR. Suppose the Congress should authorize 
the Government to pay Senators and Members of the House 
$15,000 a year and a bill were brought in here from a 
conference committee cutting it down to $10,000 or to 
$5,000, would the Senator be in favor of it? 

Mr. MOSES. I have no doubt that I would shriek as 
loudly as some of the employees of the Government work- 
ing here in Washington are shrieking about this matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, let us be fair to them. 

Mr. MOSES. I have not denied them the right to com- 
plain. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know we do not deny them that 
right, but do not deny them the salaries Congress promised 
to pay them. Of course, they can complain under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. MOSES.: Congress did not promise to pay them; 
Congress authorized succeeding Congresses to pay them if 
they would appropriate the money; that is all there is to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true also in the case of salaries 
of Senators and Members of the House and judges of the 
Supreme Court and the President himself. 

Mr. MOSES. To get down to the practical question this 
is what it resolves itself into: We have not provided the 
ultimate salaries authorized in the various classification 
acts; we admit that; we have given the employees a por- 
tion of those salaries; we have given them a yery consid- 
erable portion of them; and the argument at the other end 
of the Capitol, as expressed on the floor in the other branch 
and as expressed in the conference committee, has been 
that under all the circumstances, inasmuch as we have 
given them so much, so great a percentage of the total 
increase to which they might go under the authorization, 
we have done all that we should under the present circum- 
stances. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Tennessee 
to the fact that in the discussion of this matter in confer- 
ence the House receded from its position that no portion of 
the lapsed appropriations should be used for making the 
step ups. They having done that, we are able to provide 
substantially three-quarters of all the increases which the 
employees could have if they had obtained everything. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I said r 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from mean 
see yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr: McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. The case I am about to cite will exemplify 
the contention of the Senator from New Hampshire. I re- 
member that years ago the law provided that the salary of 
the surveyor general of the State of Washington should be 
a certain sum, but I know that all the time I was in the 
House, and I think after I came to the Senate, the appro- 
priation for that salary was fixed at a considerably lower 
figure. The surveyor general never got the amount the law 
authorized him to receive, because the Congress refused to 
appropriate it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not think that is a 
parallel case; that might have been done as to one indi- 
vidual, but in this case are involved practically all the sub- 
ordinate employees of the Government whose salaries are 
provided for in these various appropriation bills. The 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate provided for all 
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these step-ups, I believe, without a single protest; if there 
was an adverse vote I do not remember it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment. 
there was no vote against it. It was not a question on which 
no adverse votes might have been cast, but I do not recall 
any. The Senate voted by a yea-and-nay vote 43 to 24 to 
provide for the step-ups; and it does not seem to me, after 
the Congress has directed us to do it by proper authority, 
that we ought to change our position. 

Mr. MOSES. But the House has voted since we did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Suppose they have. They voted not to 
carry out their own law, and that is an untenable position, 
in my judgment. The Senator from New Hampshire thinks 
it is a tenable position; that it is perfectly right for the 
Congress to fix the salaries of the subordinate employees 
and then not pay what it authorized them to be paid. The 
Senator thinks that is all right, but I do not think so. 

. Mr. JONES and Mr. GLASS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield first to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say that I did not cite the example 
I gave a moment ago to refute the merits of the proposition, 
but simply as a concrete example illustrating the idea for 
which the Senator from New Hampshire has contended. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 


Mr. McKELLAR. Now, I yield to the Senator from Vir- 


ginia. 

Mr. GLASS. The situation is simply this: As I under- 
stand the contention of the Senator from Tennessee, because 
the Senate conferees could not prevail upon the conferees of 
the other House to give the entire amount provided in the 
authorization, the Senator from Tennessee is not willing to 
give the two-thirds that the Senate prevailed upon the con- 
ferees of the other House to accept. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President; that is not my 
position at all. My position is that it is our duty to carry 
out the law of the land that hds been duly passed to give 
these people certain salaries. It is our duty to carry out 
that law and give them the salaries. That is my position. 

Mr. GLASS. If the conferees of the other House do not 
see their duty as we see it, will the Senator suggest how we 
can compel them to do it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam quite confident that if the Senate 
takes the same position that it did before, the House will 
then pass upon it, and let us see if we can not get together. 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, I want to state to the 
Senator that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 
was the most insistent and persistent of the conferees on the 
part of the Senate for the full amount. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator might add insolent.” 

Mr. GLASS. We simply could not get it, and did not get 
it, and it is my view that we will not get it; and it seems to 
me that in the last analysis the Senator from Tennessee is 
taking the position that if we could not get all we wanted, 
these employees may not have the two-thirds that we did 
get for them. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Oh, no, Mr. President; I can not be put 
in that position. I have already stated this, so there is no 
use of stating it again; but I want to say that I hope nothing 
I have said here is a criticism upon my part of any of the 
conferees at all. I am not doing that. I know what the 
troubles of a conferee are. I know how difficult is hir 
position. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if I may interject right there, 
as one of the conferees from this side of the Chamber I am 
perfectly willing to retire and have the Senator from Ten- 
nessee substituted in my place, if he thinks he can do better 
than I did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President; I know I could 
not do half as well, so I will not undertake it. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 


I do not say that 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator a few minutes ago made a 
suggestion which seems to me to be interesting, and prob- 
ably likely to prove fruitful. He insists that it is the duty 
of Congress, an authorization having been established, to go 
forward to the full extent. 

There are some authorizations that have already been 
made for various subjects, and I will take them up as they 
come before us; and I want the Senator from Tennessee to 
stand foursquare on the proposition that an authorization 
for an expenditure having been made, it is our business to 
go forward with it, because we shall have some naval bills 
here presently. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I do not recall that I 
have ever lain down or sat down on what I conceived to be 
the carrying out of the law. I have always tried to stand 
up for it under all circumstances. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to get this situation 
straightened out a little bit. 

The argument is made that this appropriation by the 
Senate would comply fully with the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire a question. The Senate has only asked about 
one-third of immediate compliance with the law has it not? 
Is not that the situation? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; that is not the practical situation, 
Mr. President. 

To begin with, the Budget sent up here a proposal that 
we should do this under a 3-year program. Along with that, 
the House adopted what is known as the Wood amendment, 
which also struck down the use of the lapsed money. 
Through our insistence that was rejected. There also re- 
mained a certain sum of money for automatic increases, 
which we could not interfere with at all. The result is that 
two-thirds of everything that could have been had under 
the Budget recommendation is now contained in this bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, it is not merely two-thirds; 
it is 80 per cent. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Colorado corrects me and 
says it is 80 per cent. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Budget, then, did not estimate 
for all of this advance that has been authorized by law? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no! The Budget took the position that 
the total advance, which would aggregate $14,500,000, should 
be spread over a 3-year period; and that is what the Senate 
acted on. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And if it had done as authorized by 
law, the whole $14,000,000 would be in this bill now. 

Mr. MOSES. If the complete authorization had been car- 
ried out, not this bill alone but all the bills, affecting all the 
executive departments, would have carried $14,500,000. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is what I think ought to have 
been done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have just one other 
word to say. 


I have been interrupted very frequently, and have taken a | poses, 


great deal longer than I intended; but I want to say that 
there seems to be a very sincere and honest difference of 
opinion, and I am in favor of giving to these employees the 
largest amount possible under the circumstances after the 
Congress has authorized it. 

With the authority of Congress, with the law, we have 
nothing to do. As an appropriations committee and as the 
Senate or as the House we either ought to furnish the money 
or we ought not to. I think we ought to furnish it. 

We would not even undertake to follow this course with 
any other officers of: the Government. Take the higher 
officers of the Government, those getting bigger salaries. 
We would not think for a moment of cutting off a part of 
their pay; and yet that is what we propose to do for those 
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with smaller incomes coming from the Government. I do 
not think it is justifiable, and I propose to vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, do I understand that the con- 
ferees have agreed on this salary question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They have done this: The present 
motion is to agree to the conference report, under which 
the Senate concedes the Blaine amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. And the air mail amendment, and several 
others. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then it is proposed by the Senator 
from Colorado to make a motion to the effect that the 
Senate recede on the salary schedule. 

Mr. MOSES. That is right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Those are the two questions before us. 

Mr. DILL. I take it that the report also strikes out the 
amendment for the northern airway. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is what I stated. 

Mr. MOSES. But that is cared for in another way, as the 
Senator’s colleague [Mr. Jones] can explain to him. 

Mr, DILL. It is not cared for by providing for it. It 
is cared for by providing that we will get it some time in 
the future. 

Mr. MOSES. Well, we all live and hope. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The first step is provided for. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now, Mr. President, I want to talk 
about another matter for just about five minutes, and then 
I shall conclude. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment? While I think probably this is not in 
strict conformity to the rules, I should like to get the 
urgent deficiency bill to the President as soon as possible; 
and I think it will take only a minute to do that. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Will the Senator yield for just one moment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator made a remark about the 
Senate cutting down salaries. There is quite a difference 
between cutting down or reducing a salary that has been 
enjoyed and refusing to give an increase on a salary that 
has been paid right along. We are refusing to give in- 
creases, except to a certain extent. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think every Senator understands that 
situation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 
` Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JONES. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
action of the House on the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on the urgent 
deficiency bill, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
X 9 5, 1931. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate Nos. 4, 76, and 105 to the bill (H. R. 
15592) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other pur- 
and concur therein. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 18 and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In line 9 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the word “ five” and insert in lieu thereof “ two. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 27 and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

Strike out the first line of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate No. 79 and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“ PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

“For special studies of, and demonstration work in, rural sani- 

tation, including the purchase and distribution of medical sup- 
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plies,.in the drought-stricken: areas, and incl serv- 


including: personal 

ices, fiscal years 1931 and 1932, $2,000,000: Provided, That.no part 
of this appropriation shall be available for demonstration work in 
rural sanitation unless the State, county, or municipality affected 
agrees to pay such proportion of the expenses of such demonstra- 
tion work, as shall be required in regulations to be prescribed by 
the Public Health Service, in which due consideration shall be 
given to State and local economic conditions and human needs, 
the extent and circumstances of such cooperation in each case 
to be reported to Congress at the beginning of each regular ses- 
sion.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, there are three amendments 
to which the House has agreed with an amendment. They 
are as follows: 

Amendment numbered 18, with reference to reclamation, 
where the time is made two years instead of five. 

Amendment numbered 27 merely strikes out a heading in 
the bill. 

Amendment numbered 79 is the health proposition, upon 
which we tentatively agreed. 

I move that the Senate agree to the amendments made 
by the House to amendments numbered 18, 27, and 79. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I hope they will be 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 14246) making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Kendrick Shortridge 
Barkley Fletcher King Smith 

B Frazier La Follette Smoot 

Black Goo McGill Steiwer 
Blaine Gillett McKellar Stephens 
Blease Glass McMaster Swanson 
Borah Glenn McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Goff Metcalf Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Goldsborough Morrow Townsend 
Brookhart Gould Moses Trammell 
Broussard Hale Norbeck Tydings 
Bulkley Harris Norris Vandenberg 
Capper Harrison Nye Wagner 
Caraway Hastings Oddie Walcott 
Carey Hatfield Patterson Walsh, Mass 
Connally Hawes Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Hayden Pine Waterman 
Couzens Hebert Pittman Watson 
Cutting Heflin Ransdell Wheeler 
Dale Howell Williamson 
Davis Johnson Robinson, Ark. 

Deneen Jones Sheppard 

Dill Kean Shipstead 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, this c8nference report on the 
Post Office appropriation bill, as agreed to by the conferees, 
strikes out the appropriation of $750,000 which would have 
provided a northern air mail route from St. Paul to Puget 
Sound. I have caused to be placed on the wall of the Cham- 
ber a map in order that I may call the attention of the 
Senate to the unfair treatment that is being meted out to 
the people of the northwestern part of the United States in 
the use of money provided to establish and maintain air 
mail service. 

The black lines shown on the map of the United States 
indicate the existing air mail lines. It will be noted that 
they reach every section of the United States and give direct 
air mail service within at least 200 miles of practically every 
location of importance in the country with the exception of 
that section of the country extending from St. Paul west to 
Puget Sound. There are three transcontinental air mail 
routes running from the eastern part of the country to the 
Pacific coast, one by way of Chicago, Des Moines, Cheyenne, 
Salt Lake City, and Reno to San Francisco; another by way 
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of St: Louis, Oklahoma City, Amarillo, Alberquerque, Winslow, 
and Los Angeles; and another by the way of Atlanta, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, El Paso, Tuscon, Phoenix, and Los- Angeles. 
But the northern half of the country has no air mail route 
at all. We are supplied by little branch lines which run up 
to us as though we lived in a pioneer country. 

If we were confronted in this situation merely with the 
theory that there were to be no extension of air mail routes, 
because of the lack of funds, that would be one thing; but 
that is not the case. About $1,500,000 is added to this ap- 
propriation this year for new air mail routes or additional 
air mail routes, and instead of providing this northern line, 
as could be done with $720,000, the department has put in 
line from Kansas City to Denver, another line from Pueblo 
to El Paso, another from Pueblo to Fort Worth, another 
from Fort Worth to Louisville, another from Pittsburgh to 
Norfolk by way of Washington, another from Richmond 
down along the Atlantic coast to Jacksonville, and another 
from Greensboro to Columbia and Augusta. 

I am not complaining of the fact that those towns are 
to receive additional air mail service, but I am complaining 
of the fact that those communities, which are already most 
of them served by direct air mail lines and some of them 
by transcontinental lines, are to have additional air mail 
service provided from other towns, so they will have more 
complete service, while that portion of the country from 
St. Paul to Puget Sound is left without any air mail service 
at all. 

It is significant that the additional lines to be established 
are all extensions of existing routes. The northern line 
would be a new route. Extension lines are provided for 
by present contracts to those now holding contracts. New 
lines are open to competitive bidding. I have good reason 
to believe the Post Office Department does not want to 
establish new lines where bidding may interfere with the 
development of the air mail monopoly that is fast forming. 

It is said by the Post Office Department officials and 
those who oppose the establishment of this line that this is 
a thinly, sparsely settled section of the country; that it is 
not ready for such a line. I invite attention to the density 
of settlement there is across from Lincoln, Nebr., through 
Rock Springs and Nevada and thence to San Francisco. I 
call attention to the thinness of the settlement from Albu- 
querque to Los Angeles and on the southern routes. The 
truth of the matter is that there is no route from the east- 
ern part of the United States to the Pacific coast but what 
traverses a more sparsely settled part of the country than 
that which would be traversed by the route from St. Paul 
to Puget Sound. 

All we are asking is that we be treated as though we are 
a part of the United States and not a territory. All we are 
asking is that these communities and towns shall be given 
air mail service as are the other towns and communities of 
the United States. If the Post Office Department thinks 
there is such need for additional service as to make the 
extension into the communities where air mail service 
already exists, then certainly we believe we are entitled to 
have a route from St. Paul across the northern part of the 
United States. 

I know the probable thought in the minds of some Sena- 
tors is that the north country is a country through which it 
is difficult to fly. In the first place, I invite attention to the 
fact that the crossing of the Continental Divide in Mon- 
tana is at a lower elevation than on the other transconti- 
nental routes. The elevation there is 6,300 feet. If we are 
told it is not feasible because of the severe winter weather, 
then I invite attention to the fact that the Post Office De- 
partment itself is extending an air mail service from St. 
Paul to Winnipeg, which is to traverse a much colder coun- 
try than much of the territory to the west. Already they 
operate the line from Boise to Great Falls, along the back- 
bone of the Rockies almost to Canada. 

We are told there is a lack of landing fields, I call at- 
tention to the towns having air fields. Beginning with St. 
Paul, which has one of the best airports in the country, we 
find an established airport at Aberdeen, S. Dak., another 
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field at Miles City, another one at Billings, and another one 
at Butte, Mont. We find another one at Missoula, one at 
Spokane, and one at Seattle. Those are developed airports. 
The fact of the matter is that the cities along this route 
have spent $10,000,000 establishing air fields and airports. 
That is a much better condition of affairs from the stand- 
point of starting an air mail route than was provided pre- 
vious to the starting of the other transcontinental routes. 
Not until after those routes were established was a complete 
line of airports provided. , 

I call attention to emergency landing fields at a distance 
of almost every 30 or 40 miles along the route. They will 
be found at Montevideo and Wilmar, Minn.; Aberdeen, 
Mobridge, Lemmon, Hettinger, and Sagmiller, N. Dak.; 
Baker, Miles City, Forsythe, Billings, Laurel, Big Timber, 
Livingston, Belgrade, Three Forks, Butte, Helena, Deer 
Lodge, Great Falls, and Superior, Mont.; Kellogg, Wallace, 
and Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Cheney, Harrington, Waterville, 
Wenatchee, Ellensburg, and North Bend, Wash. This gives 
a complete line of emergency fields across the country in 
addition to the regular airports at the larger cities. 

I mention these facts because it has been argued that that 
section is not ready to put in an air mail route. Of course, 
if the department is going to take the position that we must 
have the airways established, that we must have the light- 
ing system in operation, and must have a completely estab- 
lished system of airports before they will establish a route, 
then their contention is good; but the department has not 
required that on the other routes. They have not required 
such conditions until after the routes were provided for and 
established. We believe it is only a fair and decent request 
that we make that the part of the country from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis to Puget Sound shall be given similar treat- 
ment in the matter of air mail service to that given every 
other part of the United States. 

It may be asked whether or not the route is well known to 
pilots and has been flown over regularly. In June of this 
year a passenger service was established from Seattle to 
St. Paul by N. B. Mamer, of Spokane, Wash., three times 
per week each way. Every other day the line runs each 
way. The line from Spokane to Seattle runs every day. 
They found no difficulty at all in the daylight service they 
have there. It is proposed, by those of us who favor the 
establishment of this route, to provide the $720,000 for 
its establishment. By putting some lights at either end of 
the route the daily air mail service can be handled by day- 
light for the coming summer, and by winter, night service 
can be provided. The air mail time from Seattle to St. 
Paul will be only 10 hours. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
is the distance covered by the proposed route? 

Mr. DILL. I think the distance is about 1,800 miles. I 
am not certain as to the exact distance, but it is the longest 
single strip; in fact, the only great strip of country in the 
United States that is not provided with air mail service. 

I invite attention to the fact that there is a route, a sort 
of branch line, from Salt Lake City up to Great Falls. 
They have run a line up to Pasco and Portland, a branch 
line to Spokane, and another line from Portland up to 
Seattle. Thus those cities get air mail service as branch- 
line cities. They do that to meet temporarily, they say, 
the needs of the situation. We accept that as better than 
nothing, but we believe the people of northwestern United 
States are entitled to the same kind of treatment across 
the northern section of the country that the Government 
has given to all other sections of the western country. We 
have three transcontinental lines running across the south- 
ern half of the western country and none across the north- 
ern part of western United States. It seems to me there 
can not be any defense for this treatment. 

I dislike to ask the Senate to vote down the entire confer- 
ence report, but there is no other way to meet the situa- 
tion and secure justice under our rules. Unless we do vote 
down the conference report there is no way by which the 
situation can be handled. We are told we will get it some 
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time in the future. Other sections of the country have 
not had to wait until some time in the future. Other sec- 
tions of the country have air mail service now. With the 
comparatively small additional expense of $720,000, it seems 
to me we are justified in insisting that the conference 
report be rejected and the conferees instructed to insist 
upon the amendment. 

I call attention to another thing about weather condi- 
tions. A five years’ study of weather conditions along the 
northern route shows that there are lower temperatures 
during the winter along the central transcontinental route 
running from San Francisco to Chicago by way of Salt Lake 
City and Des Moines than there are along the route from 
St. Paul to Seattle; that there are more clear days along 
the northern route and that there is less precipitation in 
the cities along this route; so the argument which has been 
suggested that the weather conditions made it more diffi- 
cult is not based upon the facts. 

The air mail system of the country is almost completed, 
except for a few small extensions. If we do not secure 
this route now for the Northwest, we have no assurance 
when we shall secure it. Our demand for equality of treat- 
ment is just. That section has waited patiently while all 
other sections were being provided with air mail service. 
I ask the Senate to vote down this conference report and 
thereby declare to the conferees that the northern air mail 
amendment must be included in this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to place in the RECORD a 
petition to establish this northern air mail route from Ta- 
coma, Wash., to St. Paul, Minn. It contains a considerable 


amount of data on the subject as prepared by those who are’ 


interested. I think it will be quite informing to the Senate 
and to those who read the Recorp. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. - 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


PETITION TO ESTABLISH A NORTHERN AIR MAIL ROUTE FROM TACOMA, 
WASH. TO ST. PAUL, MINN. 
To the honorable POSTMASTER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES: 

We, the undersigned petitioners, respectfully represent that the 
above northern air mail route may be efectiveiy described as 
follows, to wit: 

A route extending from Tacoma, Wash., to St. Paul, Minn., via 
Seattle, Wenatchee, and Spokane, Wash; Coeur d'Alene, Kellogg, 
and Wallace, Idaho; Missoula, Butte, Bozeman, Billings, and Miles 
City, Mont.; Aberdeen, S. Dak.; and Minneapolis, Minn. 

That the northern route passes through the most densely popu- 
lated areas of Minnesota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington, 
and follows ideal flying country through broad open valleys, 
avoiding any extended mountain areas. 

That all the principal cities along the route have adequate 
airports, and there are emergency fields spaced at approximately 
30-mile intervals along the proposed route. 

That there is an economic need for an air mail transport service, 
and the present air mail feeder lines serving this territory are 
entirely inadequate and provide no saving in time between the 
Twin Cities and the Northwest. 

That the greatest volume of mail and er movement is 
east and west, while the present air mail feeder lines run north 
and south. r 

That the northern tier of States need an east-west airway to 
keep in pace with the progress and development of the of our 
country, so adequately served by regular scheduled air trans- 
port lines. 

That air transport operations conducted over this airway since 
May, 1930, have proven that a regular 12-hour schedule can be 
maintained between Spokane and the Twin Cities, and with a 
lighted airway and faster equipment, an overnight schedulewan be 
fiown between Seattle and the Twin Cities. 

That past operations over the northern route, as well as opera- 
tions conducted at both ends and the middle of the airway, prove 


the route to be feasible and practical for year-around operations. - 


That your petitioners have prepared a detailed report and sur- 
vey on the proposed northern air mail route relating to the fol- 
lowing subjects: History, terrain, weather, present development 
of northern airway, scheduled operations, and air mail. Said 
report is attached hereto and by reference made a part of this 
petition. 

In view of the facts disclosed by said report and survey indicat- 
ing feasibility, practicability, and necessity of northern air mail 
route, we, your petitioners, do therefore pray that a northern air 
mail route be immediately declared established over the above- 
described airway, and that appropriations be included in the 1931 
Budget for its immediate development. 
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REPORT AND SURVEY ON PROPOSED NORTHERN Am Mat ROUTE— 
History, TERRAIN, WEATHER—PRESENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
NORTHERN Amway—ScHEDULED OPERATIONS—AIR MAIL 

By Newton Wakefield 
THE NORTHERN AIRWAY—SEATTLE-ST. PAUL 
History 

The idea of a northern airway was conceived during the national 
air races in the spring of 1927. Air races were held between New 
York and Spokane and national publicity was given to this new 
airway from St. Paul to Spokane—the shortest possible air line be- 
tween the rich Northwest and the large eastern centers of popula- 
tion. The derby races struck a responsive chord, ringing with 
enthusiasm and cooperation in the hearts of the people in the 
northern tier of States where, probably more than in any other sec- 
tion in the United States, there is an appreciative understanding of 
the value of rapid and efficient transportation; and now three years 
later this continued determination for the ultimate adoption of 
the northern airway as part of the Federal Government system 
of airways is shown by the fact that over $5,500,000 has been in- 
vested in landing fields, equipment, and general aeronautic de- 
velopment by cities along the route from Tacoma, Wash., to the 
Twin Cities in Minnesota. 

It is doubtful if any part of the United States has so efficiently 
developed an airway for ultimate adoption by the Federal Govern- 
ment at a minimum cost as the northern airway. Repeated mili- 
tary and commercial flights over the route have definitely proved 
its all-year feasibility. Even the scores of air-derby racers in 1927 
found no difficulty in flying the northern airway, even at the 
time when there were no developments along the route. 

One of the most important factors in developing the airway 
was a survey tour in the spring of 1929. The itinerary included 
all the towns along the northern airway as well as adjacent towns 
along the route. The trip was carefully planned, and an advance 
party was sent ahead of the Ford g to create publicity and 
to develop the fields at each particular town which would be suit- 
able for accommodating the 12-passenger Ford plane used on this 
trip. Through publicity and propaganda this tour created a 
tremendous amount of interest in aviation and in the northern 
airway. During the trip, which lasted approximately three months, 
more than 20,000 people were carried in the Ford plane on short 
sight-seeing flights around their cities and adjacent country. This 
tour was not only instrumental in creating public interest in 
flying and the northern route but in developing and improving 
3 and flying fields along the entire route from Seattle to 
St. Paul. 

Realizing the necessity of a known airway into the Northwest 
in case of an emergency, the War Department ordered Major 
Royce, past commander of the first pursuit group, Selfridge Field, 
to take his squadron of pursuit planes across the northern border 
States during the most severe winter flying conditions. Although 
delayed because of their lack of equipment to start all 18 Curtiss 
water-cooled motors under subzero weather conditions, the planes 
witnessed no difficulty in landing and general weather flying con- 
ditions over the northern airway. 

This summer N. B. Mamer demonstrated the feasibility of a 
10-hour flying schedule between Seattle and St. Paul by flying a 
round trip between these two cities in 20 actual flying hours. One 
leg of the flight was made at night over an unlighted airway, and 
proved conclusively that a regular 10-hour night schedule between 
Seattle and St. Paul was possible with the present day flying equip- 
ment, provided the airway was lighted. 

The interest and cooperation of the people along the route as 
demonstrated during the Ford tour was so encouraging that a 
private company decided to make a thorough engineering and 
traffic study of the route to determine its practicability for a 
passenger air transport line between St. Paul and the Pacific North- 


west. The survey and study required one year, and justified in 
every way the establishment of an air transport line over this 
airway. 


Prior to the inauguration of the passenger line, and as a final 
study of cooperation and interest that might be expected along the 
line, a good-will party was organized in the early part of April, 
1930, to fly over the northern route, stopping at all the principal 
cities. The party consisted of civic leaders appointed by the 
various chambers of commerce to represent their city. The inter- 
est and enthusiasm shown in the towns along the route were almost 
overwhelming and justified beyond any doubt the conclusion pre- 
viously drawn from the engineering and traffic study of the route 
for the establishment of an air transport line. 

After the good-will trip preparations were made, and the first 
air passenger line was inaugurated between Seattle and St. Paul 
June 9, 1930. From that date until the present time a triweekly 
service has been maintained between Spokane and St. Paul and 
daily service between Spokane and Seattle over the northern 
airway. 

During this period efficient service and public interest have 
prompted the improvement of all important airports along the 
line, and the development of additional emergency fields that are 
required for safe and efficient operation. 

Terrain 

That part of the airway extending from St. Paul to Miles City, 
Mont., with the exception of about 100 miles of terrain known as 
the Bad Lands, lies over flat, level agricultural country which 
presents no more difficulty geographically or from the standpoint 
of weather conditions than the airways over Illinois, Ohio, or any 
of the Prairie States over which planes are flying daily along the 
present established airways. The Bad Lands are a low range of 
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broken up hills, interspersed generously with good natural emer- 
gency landing fields and offer no barrier whatever to fiying. 

From Miles City westward the route follows generally the Yellow- 
stone Valley, which affords ideal flying country, avoiding passage 
over rough, inaccessible country or the of any timbered 
sections or mountain ranges until about 5 miles east of Butte. 
At this point the Continental Divide is crossed over a low pass, 
requiring a minimum altitude of 6,300 feet for safe passage, which, 
incidentally, is the maximum altitude n for passage over 
the mountains along the entire route. The divide breaks off 
abruptly on the Butte side, and crossing of the pass takes but a 
few minutes. 

From Butte to Missoula ideal flying country prevails, avoiding all 
rough terrain by following the Northern Pacific Railroad through 
a valley. From Missoula to Spokane the alternate of two routes is 
offered, one to St. Regis and Wallace, which is the most direct, but 
necessitates flying over about 35 miles of heavily timbered country; 
the other to Tnompson Falls and Sandpoint, Idaho, following the 
Northern Pacific, avoiding all mountains and considered ideal fly- 
ing country, but adding 25 or 30 miles to this leg of the route. 
The course from Missoula to Spokane via Wallace and St. Regis 
Pass, although it finds its way along valleys through the heart of 
the mountains, there is no time when a safe landing can not be 
made from 2,000 feet altitude. 

West of Spokane the country is flat and open to within 75 miles 
of Seattle. From Easton, on the east side of the Cascade summit, 
to North Bend, on the west side, is about 25 miles. This is the 
longest distance over the entire route where a landing field can 
not be readily found. One additional emergency field should be 
located on the east side of the Cascade divide at perhaps Cle Elum 
or some suitable point just east of the Divide. 


Weather 


Weather conditions over the entire route are exceptionally favor- 
able for flying. The modern airplane is capable of negotiating all 
but the most violent storms. With the proper facilities for the 
dissemination of weather information flying over the northern 
airway should be possible the entire year. 

A study of winter weather conditions at the various cities along 
the line was made extending over a period of five years. A similar 
study was made of weather conditions at the cities along the cen- 
tral transcontinental route, from San Francisco to Chicago. A 
comparison of the two routes shows that although there are lower 
temperatures encountered during the winter over the northern 
route, there are more clear days and less precipitation in cities 
along the northern airway. 

It is difficult to make a very accurate report on weather condi- 
tions along the entire airway due to the lack of complete statisti- 
cal data and because the weather is based on so many variable 
elements. Nevertheless, a careful study and analysis of existing 
records and weather data reveals that the northern airway is prac- 
tical for yearly operation, as far as weather is concerned. This is 
substantiated by the fact that air mail lines operate on daily 
schedule throughout the year from both ends and the middle of 
the northern airway. The National Parks Airways (Inc.) have 
operated an air transport line from Great Falls, Mont., to Salt Lake 
City via Helena and Butte, in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, 
during the entire year for three years with a remarkable record of 
completed scheduled trips. 

The snowfall is very light over this route. The maximum re- 
corded during any one month over a period of five years at cities 
along the airway was only 25 inches. The average maximum 
during any one month is only 8 inches, 

Operators on all airports along the line have been consulted 
and unanimously contend that landings and take-offs can be 
made at their fields during the entire winter, with the provision 
in several instances that runways be kept clear of snowdrifts. 

At the present time there are Government weather stations at 
St. Paul, Ellendale, a town located approximately 30 miles north 
of Aberdeen, Miles City, Billings, Missoula, Spokane, and Seattle. 
These stations are strategetically located at approximately 300-mile 

intervals and would serve as division points in the dissemination 
of weather information by radio as soon as the airway is de- 
veloped and facilities are available for collecting information at 
intermediate points and radio stations are installed. Telegraph 
and telephone lines parallel the entire route, making the ground 
communication problem a simple one. 


President development of the northern airway 


The northern airway, in regards to airports and emergency 
fields, can be considered to be in a very high state of develop- 
ment. All of the principal cities along the route have adequate 
airports, and there are emergency fields already developed and 
spaced at approximately 30-mile intervals along the line. Only a 
few intermediate emergency fields would have to be prepared by 
the Government in order to bring this airway up to the standard 
required by the Government for civil airways. The requirement is 
emergency fields every 30 miles. 

It is important that the most mountainous flying country be- 
tween Spokane and Butte is well equipped with flying flelds 
spaced at approximately 30-mile intervals. There is a splendid 
field at Spokane, equipped with boundary lights, flood lights, and 
beacon; a gocd intermediate field at Coeur d’Alene, approximately 
25 miles distant from Spokane; another good intermediate field at 
Kellogg, Idaho, 35 miles farther. There is an emergency field 
located at Wallace, Idaho, just on the west side of the St. Regis 
Pass; a good field at Superior, Mont., approximately 50 miles from 
Wallace, and a splendid field at Missoula, Mont., 40 miles farther, 
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Missoula is a regular stop on the present Seattle-St. Paul air- 
tra: line, 


nsport 

There is one field located between Missoula and Butte, a little 
more than halfway distant, at Deer Lodge, but a second field could 
easily be prepared between Deer Lodge and Missoula, Mont., which 
would complete this leg of the route, with landing fields spaced at 
the proper intervals. Butte has a well-developed airport and is a 
regular stop on the line. 

“Approximately 60 miles east of Butte, over the Continental 
Divide, there is a good intermediate field at Three Forks, Mont. 
Ten miles farther, at Belgrade, there is a field, and another one at 
Livingston, Big Timber, Laurel, and Billings all have airports 

at intervals of 30, 46, and 17 miles, respectively. 

Billings is located approximately 190 miles air line from Butte 
and, due to its strategic railroad location, is a regular stop on the 
present air line. The next airport, at , is 96 miles from 
Billings and 40 miles from Miles City. Miles City is about halfway 
between Spokane and St. Paul, a strategic location for operations 
and traffic control. Miles City appreciates its position and is at 
present building a large steel and concrete hangar with shop and 
waiting room sufficient to accommodate all air-transport opera- 
tions conducted at their airport. 

About 75 miles east of Miles City there is a fine airport at Baker, 
Mont. The country between Miles City and Baker affords numer- 
ous locations for another intermediate field between these two 
cities. There are already four established intermediate fields be- 
tween Baker and Aberdeen, S. Dak., the next regular stop and 
division point on the line, and the country is generally so flat and 
clear that additional fields could be placed at regular 30-mile 
intervals without any difficulty whatsoever. The intermediate 
fields at Sagmiller, Hettinger, Lemmon, and Mobridge are all in 
excellent condition. 

The airway from Miles City to Aberdeen follows generally the 
Milwaukee Railroad, and all of the above-mentioned airports are 
at cities along this railway. The airway distance between Miles 
City and Aberdeen is approximately 375 miles. Aberdeen has just 
developed a splendid airport which is in every respect a worthy 
contribution to the northern airway. A modern hangar capable of 
accommodating large trimotored planes is now under construction 
at the Aberdeen field. 

Although there are not many developed airports between Aber- 
deen and St. Paul, the country is such that landings can be made 
in available fields along practically the entire distance. At the 
present time there are landing fields developed at Montevideo 
and Willmar, on a direct line between Aberdeen and St. Paul. 
Willmar is approximately halfway between these two division 
points, and the airway distance between Aberdeen and St. Paul 
is approximately 275 miles. 

Six additional emergency fields between St. Paul and Aberdeen 
would enable this division of the airway to meet the requirements 
of the Department of Commerce for intermediate fields spaced 
every 30 miles. The additional fields could be located at Mont- 
rose, Litchfield, and Appleton, Minn., all of which are on the 
Great Northern Railroad leading directly into St. Paul. The other 
fields should be located at Millbank and Webster, S. Dak. 

On the western end of the airway, between Spokane and Seattle, 
there are already intermediate fields at Harrington, Cheney, Water- 
ville, Wenatchee, Ellensburg, and North Bend. The nature of the 
country between Spokane and Wenatchee makes it possible to 
land practically anywhere, and the matter of establishing emer- 
gency fields is merely one of marking existing fields that are 
already suitable for landing. 

Between Wenatchee and Seattle there is one field at Ellensburg 
and another at North Bend on the west side of the Cascade Range. 
One additional field should be located on the east side of the 
Cascade Divide at, perhaps, Cle Elum, or some suitable point 
just east of the divide. 

In summarizing, we find that the airway is already in a high 
state of development in regards to terminals and intermediate 
fields. The Department of Commerce requirement of landing 
fields every 30 miles over an airway is almost met at the present 
time between Spokane and Miles City, Mont., the most hazardous 

of the route. Both ends of the airway, although requiring 
additional intermediate emergency fields, extend over ideal flying 
country covered with natural fields. 

There are Government weather stations at division points along 
the line and also direct telegraph rervice, both of which greatly 
facilitate the problem and cost of collecting and disseminating 
weather information over the route. 

There are beacon lights at Seattle, Spokane, Minneapolis, and 
St. Paul. Other division points have expressed their willingness 
to erect beacons as soon as the airway is recognized by the Govern- 
ment. The installation of beacon lights every 10 miles will be 
simple and inexpensive, since the route parallels railroads and 
power lines the entire distance. 


Scheduled operations 


During the past summer a private company has operated an 
air-transport service between Seattle and St. Paul. This service 
was operated in two divisions—one from Spokane to Seattle, the 
other from Spokane to St. Paul. The line from Spokane to Seattle 
was inaugurated May 3, 1930, on a daily round-trip schedule, the 
plane leaving Spokane in the morning and arriving from Seattle 
the same night. The other division, from Spokane to St. Paul, 
was inaugurated the 9th of June, 1930, operating on a triweekly 
schedule between the two terminals and making scheduled stops 
at Missoula, Butte, Billings, Miles City, Aberdeen, and Minneapolis. 
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The airway distance from Spokane to Seattle is approximately 
250 miles and from Spokane to the Twin Cities 1,250, making a 
total airway distance of 1,500 miles. 

It was found from a 5-month traffic analysis that the transport 
line from Spokane to St. Paul catered to transcontinental busi- 
ness from the Pacific coast going east and from Chicago and 
points east of Chicago traveling west. For example, passengers 
traveling from Seattle to Chicago would take the train at Seattle 
at night, arriving in Spokane the next morning in time to catch 
the plane for St. Paul. The plane arrives at St. Paul that same 
evening in time to catch one of a number of night trains for 
Chicago, which arrive early the next morning. This combined 
plane and train service provided a l-day and 2-night schedule 
between Chicago and the Pacific coast. 

It was also found that many eastbound travelers from Seattle 
preferred to take the plane out of Seattle in the evening and spend 
the night in Spokane prior to their departure the next morning 
by plane for St. Paul. 

Ford trimotored 12-passenger planes, powered with Wright J6* 
motors, are used on the line between Spokane and Seattle. High- 
speed Buhl 5-place planes, powered with Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
motors, are used on the service between e and St. Paul. 
Both schedules were operated without interruption during the 
summer and fall. 

The operating efficiency of the Spokane-Seattle line during the 
months of May, June, July, August, and September was 96 per 
cent. The number of flights completed on scheduled time on the 
St. Paul division was 90 per cent. These are very high percentages 
for operations over an undeveloped airway. 

In studying the traffic statistics over the period of entire oper- 
ation it was learned that most of the travel between Spokane and 
St. Paul was through traffic, passengers traveling from points east 
of St. Paul and Chicago to points west of Spokane. The fact that 
over 1,000 passengers a day travel between St. Paul and Spokane, 
over the three transcontinental railroads, shows that there is an 
enormous potential volume of air traffic traveling over this route. 

The transcontinental line from Seattle to St. Paul was operated 
in two divisions. This allowed a round trip, daily schedule to be 
flown between Spokane and Seattle, where there is a very large 
volume of local traffic, and a triweekly schedule between Spokane 
and St. Paul. Traffic over both lines showed a steady increase 
during the summer. At the end of the summer both lines were 
operating at capacity loads, showing that this service was receiy- 
ing recognition and support. Operations proved that an 11-hour 
schedule could be maintained consistently between Spokane and 
St. Paul, being affected by shortness of daylight rather than 
adverse weather. 

The present passenger traffic, viewed in the light of the potential 
volume of traffic over this line, would justify immediate develop- 
ment of the airway. 

tion always has been and always will be indispensable 
to industry and commerce. The latter has progressed in direct 
proportion to the developments and improvements in the former. 

The Northern States must protect their industries and commerce, 
and will demand development of an airway serving their country. 

There is a real economic need of a northern airway. 


Air mail 


The Watres bill, passed in 1930, was drafted primarily to aid air- 
transport lines and provide a steady income while they were build- 
ing up passenger and express business to the point where they 
would be self-supporting. 

Private capital has pioneered the development of the Northern 
Airway, and has been instrumental in improving this route to its 
present state of development. It is impossible for a private enter- 
prise to develop an airway of like distance without some aid from 
the Government. There is an economic need of an air-transport 
service over the northern route, there is a military need for its 
development, and great possibilities for fast air mail service sched- 
ules to be developed over this line. 

In order to continue their pioneering and develop an adequate 
air-transport service over this line private companies need the 
minimum assistance afforded by the Watres bill. Air mail could 
be carried by planes operating on the present schedule between 
Spokane and St. Paul without any improvements on the airway; 
however, the daily through schedule could not be maintained 
during the winter months without lighting both ends of the route. 
If a mail contract were awarded in the spring of 1931 mail could 
be carried during daylight between Spokane and St. Paul all sum- 
mer. During the summer both ends of the airway could be lighted 
at a minimum cost to the Government, since the route follows 
both power lines and railways, which would offer accessible power 
and provide suitable locations for beacon lights along the line. 
With both ends lighted, a daily 11-hour service between Spokane 
and St. Paul could be operated during the entire year. This sched- 
ule would allow air mail to be posted in Seattle in the evening, 
arrive in Spokane by train early the next morning, and be in St. 
Paul that same night ready for morning delivery. 

Spokane, Missolua, Butte, Billings, Miles City, Aberdeen, and 
the Twin Cities, as well as all cities immediately adjacent to and 
within night rail service of the line, would profit by this service. 

The ultimate service rendered over this route is a night air mail 
schedule over lighted airway between Seattle and St. Paul. Let- 
ters posted in Seattle at 5 p. m. would arrive in St. Paul in time 
for early mi delivery. Chicago mail would be flown on to 


that city and delivered before noon. The westbound schedule 
would be the same, and St. Paul mail posted at 5 p. m. would 
arrive in Seattle the next morning. The Post Office Department is 
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farsighted in its program of establishing air mail lines and can 
not fail to see and appreciate these advantages. 

When it is considered that the northern airway is the natural 
and by far the shortest air mail route between eastern points and 
the Northwestern States, Alaska, and the Orient, the potential 
volume of air mail over this route is apparent. 

The northern airway is destined to be one of the most impor- 
tant airways in the country, and the Government will be highly 
repaid for any aid in its development. 

The future air mail possibilities of the route justifies consid- 
eration at this time, and the economic needs of the country served 
demand that this airway be developed immediately to the State 
where regular daily air-transport service can be operated during 
the entire year. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to sup- 
plement what was said on this matter by the Senator from 
W. [Mr. Dr] with some facts which seem to me 
of particular pertinence. The Senator has called attention 
to the present three transcontinental lines indicated upon 
the map. Each of those follows the line of a well-known 
railroad route to the Pacific coast. The more southerly one 
follows the general route of the Southern Pacific Railway. 
The middle one follows the route of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad. The more northerly route follows 
the route of the Union Pacific Railroad. That is quite 
proper, because, of course, the railroad lines picked out in 
the first place those sections of the country that would be 
likely, by reason of their natural resources and that kind 
of thing, and the flow of settlement, to afford traffic to the 
various lines. As a matter of course, having entered those 
regions they have built up those sections of the country. It 
is quite proper when the air lines shall be established that 
they would in a general way follow those lines. 

But let me call attention to the situation in the northern 
part of the western country. That part of the country, 
including the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington, is traversed by three transconti- 
nental railroad lines—the Northern Pacific, the Great 
Northern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific— 
indicating a denser population and a denser volume of busi- 
ness and a greater flow of mail passing through that part of 
the country than to any of the more southerly regions. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but that route long since was 
selected by the Post Office Department itself as the most 
speedy route along which communication could be had with 
the entire Orient, and accordingly, away back in 1909, a 
contract was entered into with the Great Northern Railway 
to put upon its line an exclusive mail train. That train has 
for the last 20 years carried the mail going to the northwest 
portion of the country and to the Orient. It carries nothing 
else except express; it does not even carry any passengers. 
Every other train on the line, passenger as well as freight, 
gets out of the way of this special mail train. Accordingly, 
Mr. President, it is possible to transport mail, according to 
the figures given me by the Post Office Department, from 
Shanghai to Seattle in 15 days, while it takes 19 days to go 
by way of San Francisco and, of course, 19 days to go by 
way of any other of the ports on the coast which now have 
mail connection with the East. It takes but 11 days for mail 
to go from Yokohama to Seattle, while it takes 15 days for 
it to go from Yokohama to San Francisco. It takes only 13 
days for mail to go from Seattle to Yokohama and 17 days 
for it to go to Shanghai, but from San Francisco to Yoko- 
hama it takes 17 days, and to Shanghai it takes 21 days. 
So this is the situation, that for 20 years the Post Office De- 
partment itself has recognized that the shortest route to 
the Orient is over one of these northern routes that pass 
from St. Paul to Seattle. 

Moreover, as I have indicated, that route is traversed by 
three lines of railroad, and yet it is lacking any air mail 
line, while the section to the south is covered by three air 
mail lines, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. At the annual meeting of the National 
Aeronautic Association at Chicago last fall this whole mat- 
ter was presented and very carefully considered by delegates 
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from all over the United States. A resolution was unani- 
mously adopted urging upon the Government the opening of 
the line to which the Senator is referring as one that was 
urgently needed and perfectly practicable, although at the 
present time the Post Office Department holds, as the Sena- 
tor doubtless knows, that on account of the severity of the 
weather in the wintertime it does not believe it to be quite 
practicable; but pilots and the Aeronautical Association 
have gone on record as believing it not only to be practicable 
but that it should be opened. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me that there is a 
perfectly sufficient answer to that contention, because for 
the last two years a line has been operated from Salt Lake 
City to Great Falls, Mont. That line passes through Ogden, 
Pocatello, and the city of Butte, the termini being Salt Lake 
and Great Falls. Bear in mind that that route is in the 
mountains all the way; really it is a route which traverses 
the very summit of the Rocky Mountains all the way, a dis- 
tance, my recollection is, of about five hundred and odd miles, 
while the route proposed, directly following the route of 
either the Northern Pacific or the Great Northern or the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, flying by any of those routes, 
would be in the mountains probably not more than for 200 
miles, considerable less at least than the line that is being 
operated daily and in connection with which no trouble 
whatever is being encountered on account of the weather. 
So that suggestion can not possibly be maintained; indeed, 
Mr. President, I have been unable to find any reason what- 
ever for thus discriminating against that section of the 
country. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. On the statement of facts set forth by the 
Senator from Montana the subcommittee of the Post Office 
Committee and the whole Post Office Committee and I think 
the Appropriations Committee were very generally agreed. 
As I stated earlier in the course of the discussion, no one 
could look at the map, with that wide expanse in which 
there is no air service, without feeling that there must be 
some good reason why the apparent discrimination existed. 

I can say to the Senator from Montana that we sought 
diligently to find out why it was that the Post Office De- 
partment had not recommended the route. The Senator 
from Montana has explained in part the reasons which 
actuated the department in pointing out the other route 
which could to some extent serve the transcontinental mail; 
but I must call the Senator’s attention to another fact. It 
was developed that in order to initiate this route there would 
be required an expenditure of, I think, $1,600,000 on the part 
of the Government alone in providing equipment, such as 
beacons and other necessary aids along the airway. 

Mr. President, I want to assure the Senator from Montana 
that so far as the Committee on Appropriations, or the sub- 
committee, at any rate, dealing with this measure is con- 
cerned, every member believes that the route should be 
established. We encountered, of course, the difficulties 
which necessarily an appropriations committee has to meet 
when the executive department having jurisdiction of the 
subject matter refuses its assent. Facing that condition, 
and confronting also the difficulties which we had with the 
conferees on the part of the other branch of Congress, we 
sought to do something that would more completely link 
this project up with the program of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. We think we have accomplished that by reason of 
an item in the bill carrying appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to provide for a complete and compre- 
hensive survey of the route, and making an appropriation 
therefor. 

Having been actively identified with the project in the 
Post Office Committee and as a member ex officio of the 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee, I know per- 
fectly well that air mail development in this country can 
not succeed unless it has some degree of symmetry and 
unless it progresses along the lines of the Senator’s argu-, 
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ment, namely, with the idea of saving time in the transpor- 
tation of the mail. It will be many years, I suppose, before 
the air transportation of mails can reach like a 
self-supporting basis. In the meantime we have to develop 
air routes experimentally and also with reference to geo- 
graphic distribution through the country. 

I share fully the opinion which the Senator has expressed 
with reference to that great expanse of country in which 
no air mail service is now rendered. I have a deeper feel- 
ing about that, Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Montana, because if he will turn to the northeast 
corner of the map showing the section of the country from 
which I chance to come he will find exactly the same situa- 
tion; a comparatively large extent of territory over which 
there is no air mail service whatever, and with all the 
feeling of irksomeness in the face of a situation such as 
that we all rebel against it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But let me remind the Sena- 
tor that, while I sympathize with him in the situation in 
which he is placed, that the distances in his section of the 
country are trifling compared with the distances in the 
section of the country from which I came, and, of course, 
mail service is reasonably prompt in the northeastern por- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. MOSES. I freely admit that, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not mean to say that 
we are entitled to any preference over the Northeast at all, 
but I call attention to the great distances in the northwest- 
ern section of the country. 

Mr. MOSES. May I say, by way of reply—by way of 
exculpation, possibly I ought to say, instead of reply—that 
probably the volume of mails delivered between point to 
point in the New England territory is larger than the mail 
that would be delivered point to point between St. Paul 
and Seattle. 

However, Mr. President, that does not excuse the situation 
which exists. I agree with the Senator that the route should 
be established. I think we have taken steps to insure its 
establishment. I voted for the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington; I did my best in conference to 
assure its acceptance by the other House; but with the diffi- 
culties that encountered the progress we were attempting to 
make by reason of the attitude of the department, we had to 
seek some other method of getting at it, and it is my opinion 
that the step We have taken in the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Commerce makes absolutely certain the estab- 
lishment of that route. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me say to the Senator 
from New Hampshire—and I thank him for his sentiments 
thus expressed with respect to this matter—that neither I 
nor any, I think, of those who are interested in this particu- 
lar amendment to the appropriation bill doubt for a moment 
that the conferees on the part of the Senate have done every- 
thing they could to retain the amendment in the bill, and 
that they recognize the justice of this consideration being 
accorded to the northwestern section of the country. How- 
ever, the Senator from New Hampshire will bear in mind 
that this is the only opportunity we have of vigorously 
addressing the House of Representatives upon this particular 
subject. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes; I understand that and I may 
say—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And we want to do what we can 
to support the hands of our conferees upon this particular 
subject. 

Now let me ask the Senator from New Hampshire what 
possible ground could the conferees of the House take or did 
the conferees take against this proposal? 

Mr. MOSES. I have to be very prudent in what I say 
with reference to what took place in the conference, because 
the Senate was admonished by the Senator from Washington 
the other day with reference to that matter; but I do feel 
perfectly at liberty to say that the conferees on the part of 
the House based their objection upon the two grounds which 
I have mentioned, namely, that the Post Office Department 
had not recommended it, and, furthermore, that they had had 
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from some source—and I have spoken to the chairman of 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, who was 
also chairman of the conference committee, to ascertain if 
he could produce the document—that they had had a report, 
I think, from the Department of Commerce showing that it 
would cost, I think it was between $1,500,000 and $1,600,000 
to do the things necessary to establish the route. Because of 
those considerations the House conferees rested their case 
upon what they thought was an absolutely impregnable 
foundation. 

I did not agree with that. The Senator from Tennessee 
not being on the floor, I can not summon him to bear tes- 
timony, but he and I began some years ago in the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, while appropriation 
bills were still handled in that committee, to develop the 
appropriations for air mail service, and we have seen those 
appropriations rise from $3,000,000 a year to $20,000,000 a 
year in the pending bill; but it has been our feeling con- 
stantly that all sections of the country should have exactly 
similar treatment with reference to air mail service. The 
only suggestion I have ever advanced that would mili- 
tate against that general theory was as to the extension of 
routes into the northeastern section of the country because 
of the greater density of population and presumably the 
greater volume of the first-class mail; but the Senator from 
Montana has produced an unanswerable argument when 
he indicates, as he just has, the number of days to be saved 
in the transportation of the oriental mail alone; and when 
we think, Mr. President, of the attempts we are making to 
develop our trade in the Orient it seems to me a very short- | 
sighted policy not to establish immediately a quicker means 
of communication with that populous and profitable section | 
for our commerce. On the contrary, we have encountered 
all through the present session of Congress the state of facts 
I have indicated. We have had three conferences, may I 
remind the Senator from Montana, on this bill, and that 
state of facts has constantly confronted us as we went into 
conference. It seems to me that the conferees have done 
the best they could, and, in the language of the poet, 
“Angels could do no more.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MOSES. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I want to confirm what my colleague on 
the committee has stated with reference to the estimate 
which I believe was made by the Department of Commerce. 
I sent for the papers, but regret they have not been re- 
ceived. The estimate was that between a million five hun- 
dred thousand and a million six hundred thousand dollars 
would be necessary for this purpose. The statement made 
by the Post Office Department’s representatives and the rep- 
resentative of the Commerce Department with whom I 
talked was that the mail line would have to be illumined. 
There is where the great expense would come in—in light- 
ing it. Otherwise, we would merely have day flying, which 
time to Seattle for eastern mail would be equaled by the 
present route, which goes to Chicago and from Chicago to 
Cheyenne and Salt Lake City. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me see, then, if I under- 
stand the Senator from Colorado; namely, that before we 
can get an authorization of this mail route something like 
a million and a half dollars must be expended in prepa- 
ration. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no! 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. When does the Senator from 
Colorado think we will be able to get an appropriation of a 
million and a half dollars to take care of this expenditure? 

Mr. PHIPPS. A survey, which will cost about twenty to 
twenty-five thousand dollars—which will be provided for, 
as I understand, this session—will indicate just how much 
it will cost to illuminate the proposed route and to deter- 
mine the best route. 

It would not be necessary to wait until the fields are 
illumined before day flying could be carried out. Flying by 
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day would be all right. That could be done right along, 
making stops overnight. To get the expeditious handling 
of mail which we now get by the Cheyenne-Salt Lake City 
route to Seattle, however, the line would have to be lighted, 


of course. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I think the statement made 
by the chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads requires some amplification. 

I tried to point out in the conference that the attempt to 
charge $750,000 as carried in this bill and $1,500,000 as the 
estimated cost of the route altogether to this appropriation 
was not warranted, because the Department of Commerce 
have large funds for the development of aviation. We are 
increasing those funds at every Congress; and it is their 
business to do the thing which they estimate is to cost a 
million and a half, and which the other branch of Congress 
are using as an argument against the immediate establish- 
ment of this route. In other words, they confound the two 
executive departments. They confound two entirely distinct 
types of executive function. 

What the Senator from Montana is seeking, what I want 
to bring about, what I tried to bring about, is the trans- 
portation of the mails. As for the furnishing of such facili- 
ties as are necessary under existing statutes, that being in 
the function of another department, I think it is wholly 
erroneous and altogether unjust that they should attempt 
to charge all of that cost against this one route. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I might say with 
respect to those matters that if we go to the Department of 
Commerce for any assistance whatever in connection with 
this route, they simply refer us to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, well, “pass the buck” is a common 
motto in Washington. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think the Senator is mis- 
taken in that. It is the function of the Department of 
Commerce to furnish lighting, and facilities of that kind. 
along these various routes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But they will not do it unless 
there is an immediate prospect of a mail route, as a matter 
of course. 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not think that is exactly their posi- 
tion, because the appropriation for the Department of Com- 
merce just a very few years ago for these air facilities, and 
so forth, was about $3,000,000 a year. For the coming fiscal 
year it is nearly $9,000,000; and it would add probably 
another million dollars to that for them to take up this 
route, which I hope they will do next year. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But obviously the Department 
of Commerce, in making expenditures from that fund, will 
expend it primarily along the routes where the mail is 
carried. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, that is probably true also. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And, of course, when we go to 
the Department of Commerce with respect to this matter 
they will say that there is not any mail on this route; that 
we have to take care of a mail proposition. 

Mr. JONES. But they recognize the situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was going to say, with re- 
spect to this necessity of expending a million and a half, 
that the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] has 
called attention to the fact that practically every town of 
importance along this line already has its airport, its air 
field, so that there is no difficulty about landing. In addi- 
tion to that the route has been traversed now for over a 
year by the Mamer Co., which has a triweekly service over 
this route; and it seems to have no difficulty about the 
matter of lighting, or about airports, or anything of that 
kind. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If passengers may be carried 
with perfect safety over this route—and I have not heard 
of an accident on the route during all the time they have 
been operating—why should not.the mail be carried over it? 
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Mr. MOSES. The Senator is entirely correct about that. 
The Senator may recall that I made a visit into that sec- 
tion by airplane last fall 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have heard about it. 

Mr. MOSES. On an errand which I deemed of some con- 
sequence, and which I performed in perfect safety up to 
now. It is true that substantially every community noted 
upon that route has its landing field. The facilities for 
lighting, the beacons, and the general signboards, if one may 
so term them, are lacking. 

I have always thought that the estimate of cost for estab- 
lishing this route was greatly exaggerated. I had thought 
we could go on and do it this year perfectly easily; but not 
being able to do it, we had to take the next best thing, 
which was to provide in the Commerce bill for the survey, 
when we will know exactly what that will do. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. DILL. As an illustration of how little reliance can be 
placed upon what the Department of Commerce say about 
the cost of these matters, I remind the Senate that they first 
said that it would cost $50,000 to make the survey. Now 
they are down to $20,000; and I call attention to another 
fact: 

They take the position that this route should not be estab- 
lished because we have not a lighted airway; we have not all 
these various facilities ready for an air mail route. I ven- 
ture to say that not half a dozen air mail routes in this 
country had those things when they were established. They 
came as a result of the fact that the air mail routes were 
established. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Anyway, Mr. President, the sit- 
uation is left in this way—that that section of the country 
is obviously and grossly discriminated against; and no real, 
substantial reason why this appropriation should not be 
made seems to have been offered by anybody. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I simply wish to emphasize 
the able statements made by my colleague [Mr. DILL] and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. They have clearly 
pointed out the facts and the situation. 

I want to see this mail route established just as soon as 
possible; but I think I appreciate the situation. While it 
is true that the Department of Commerce submitted an 
estimate of the cost, amounting to something like $1,600,000 
or $1,700,000, I think they indicated that that was simply 
an estimate, a sort of a guess in a way. While it is true 
that they estimated the cost of a survey in the first instance 
at $50,000, and that they have now reduced that to $20,000, 
I took up this matter with the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Young; and his first advice was that they ought 
to have probably $50,000 to make this survey. Then, later, 
he frankly advised me that $20,000 would make it; and I 
have seen to it that $20,000 has been added in the Com- 
merce appropriation bill. I have not any doubt but that 
that $20,000 will be agreed to in conference, at any rate. 

While I should like to see this project undertaken now, 
knowing the situation as I do, I feel that under all the cir- 
cumstances we ought not to teject this conference report on 
that account; that it would not help us any; but that the 
best thing for us to do is to adopt the conference report and 
get the $20,000 for a survey. With this discussion and the 
opinions that have been expressed here on the floor, I feel 
that we can insist upon the Department of Commerce in- 
cluding in their estimates for aviation for the next year a 
sufficient amount to lead to the establishment of this route; 
and I believe that is the quickest and best way to get what 
we all desire. If I thought otherwise, I should vote against 
the conference report; but I do not think so. 

I want to say further that I do not regret this argument. 
I think it is well to have these splendid statements in the 
RecorpD, in order to let the department know what the atti- 
tude is here in the Senate. That is going to help us in get- 
ting proper estimates so that this line can be taken up in 
the very near future. 
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In view of the situation as if now is, I feel very confident 
that in the next appropriation bill we shall have this route 
provided for. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp letters and telegrams from 
various organizations and individuals favoring this project 
to establish a northern air mail route. In view of the fact 
that this item has been eliminated from the bill, I shall vote 
against the conference report. 

There being no objection, the matter was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Great FALLS, MONT., January 30, 1931. 
Mr. B. K. WHEELER, 
United States Senator from Montana, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. WHEELER: I am inclosing you a copy of a letter I have 
recently written to Mr. E. B. Wadsworth, superintendent of the 
Air Mail Service in the Post Office De ent. You will notice 
what we are trying to do when you read the letter, and that is to 
get air mail service in our wide, open country out here, which we 
believe was the spirit of the Watres bill. 

They seem to argue that our population is not great enough, 
while we are convinced that the amount of business going out of 
this Northwest and the correspondence necessitated by being so 
far from the centers of business and exchange that we need the 
air transport more than the greater centers of population. In 
other words, our need for air service is far more important in pro- 
portion to our population than the Eastern and Middle Western 
States, 


Will you help to do something about this, if you can? 
Sincerely, i 
Eart T. VANCE. 


Great FALLS, MONT., January 27, 1931. 
E. B. WADSWORTH, 
Superintendent Division of Air Mail Service, 8 
United States Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: In further reference to our correspondence air 
mail lines for the Northwest, I respectfully request your attention 
to. our ideas on this as I will outline below. When the Federal 
legislation known as the Watres bill became law we believed it 
was intended to help commercial aviation. In its heading we find 
the passage “further to encourage commercial aviation by au- 

the Postmaster General to establish air mail routes.” 
Webster says encourage means “to help forward” as well as 
“to inspire with courage or hope.” 

Discussion of this Watres bill in House Report No. 1209 and Sen- 
ate Report No. 524 carries this language: “It is believed that bona 
fide operating companies which have been the pioneers in air 
transportation and have gained valuable experience at great finan- 
cial loss and even sacrifice of many lives are entitled to this consid- 
eration in bidding.” Both these reports also refer to encouragement 
of commercial aviation. In this connection I wish to direct your 
attention to the fact that I have continually flown since the war 
as my sole occupation, and for four years we have had a corpora- 
tion with considerable investment trying to build a commercial 
business that would pay. The Watres bill led us to believe we 
could expect some help in establishing air passenger lines. We 
have never injured a passenger. 

Your letter of January 22, 1931, to me says, Based upon the 
small amount of air mail handled into and out of Montana at 
the present time, it is the impression of this office that an air 
mail route from Great Palls to Billings and Casper would not be 
warranted by the amount of traffic available.” But, Mr. Wads- 
worth, the 40 cents per mile provision of the Watres bill says, 
“Whenever sufficient air mail is not available, first-class mail 
matter may be added to make up the maximum load specified in 
such contract.” So, evidently, it was intended that service should 
be given where strictly “air mail” letters would not be of sufi- 
cient volume to make up the load, in order “ to further encourage 
commercial aviation.” Our planned route from here to Casper 
through Billings would eventually, with your sanction, connect 
with Boeing line at Cheyenne and save at least 300 miles getting 
Montana mail to the transcontinental, it being the hypotenuse 
of the right-angled triangle formed by National Parks Airways and 
Boeing Line from Salt Lake City to Cheyenne. As the Post Office 
now pays by the mile, this would be a considerable saving in 
money. Our idea, however, is to give great transcontinental mail 
lines and thus serve the towns along all these lines through con- 
nections to pick up mail and passengers, and this in a territory 
where north and south train service is slow and uncomfortable. 

Your letter also states “there is not the population to draw 
trom that seems to be necessary in the operation of aircraft to 
make the route a success.” Must I understand that the Post Office 
Department thinks these sparsely settled regions must wait for 
air transportation until their populations have become much 
greater? Why, sir, that would put the Northwest air transporta- 
tion out of the question for the next century. Rather, is it not 
true that airplane service is needed more in these sparsely settled 
regions where towns are relatively smaller and distances between 
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are greater than between the large cities, where already good, fast 
train service and good roads are in existence? I think the facts 
and history already prove this is true. In the far reaches of 
northern Canada and Alaska, where there is very little popula- 
tion, air transport has proven itself. Our own Post Office Depart- 
ment has always been proud of the fact that it serves the rural 
communities with mail and star routes oftentimes serving only 
isolated families or small communities. Why should we not have 
this same ideal of service for air mail? 

Mr. Wadsworth, if you and Mr. Glover should come out here 
and see how people dislike traveling on our slow, uncomfortable 
north and south es, and ride them yourselves—and see 
how they look with favor and enthusiasm upon any proposition 
to bring them air lines, as well as how they readily patronize these 
lines when established, perhaps you would help us get these routes 


We have spent much money and learned this country and how 
to operate airplanes in it, and do not see how any line can prosper 
without the assistance which evidently was intended to be given 
ob roll a by the Watres bill with its 40 cents per mile pro- 
vision. 


We believe in the future of air transport, and believe the people 
of the Northwest are entitled to some of this service. They are 
taxpayers and United States citizens, rearing their families, operat- 
ing their businesses, and thereby helping to build up a vast part 
of our country. In fact, as I see it, they have greater need for air 

rt service than the more densely populated areas. 

This air-transport idea has become my life work as well as that 
of those associated with me in this enterprise, and we firmly be- 
lieve it is the duty of the Post Office Department to seriously in- 
vestigate our claims and, if possible, to give assistance in at least 
advertising for bids on these Northwest lines. 

Very respectfully, 
Ear T. VANCE, 
Manager Border Air Lines. 
BUTTE, MONT., December 12, 1930. 
Hon. B. K. WHEELER, 
Senator, State of Montana, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I am taking the liberty of forwarding to you a 
copy of a petition which has been prepared, showing all the de- 
tails with regard to the proposed northern transcontinental air 
mail route. 4 

This is supplementing a recent telegram to you, and I hope 
that you may be able to devote some attention to supporting this 
measure. We certainly want to have Butte on the east-west route 
when put into motion. 

I shall appreciate any help that you can render in this matter. 

With kindest personal regards, in which Mrs. Meyer joins, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM MEYER. 


Bozeman, Monrt., December 12, 1930. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
United States Senate: 

We believe northern air mail route feasible, practicable, and 
necessary for development and growth of this section. Would re- 
spectfully urge your support of amendment reinstating $750,000 
in air mail budget for establishment of this route. 


BOZEMAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Muses Crry, Mont., December 19, 1930. 
Hon. B. K. WHEELER, 
Senator from Montana: 

We are the only section of the United States not served with 
air mail, and the House conferees rejected appropriation this 
morning. The citizens of eastern Montana will appreciate your 
influence and assistance in obtaining favorable action on this 
appropriation. 

E. B. WINTER. 

J. E. GRAVES. 
THOMAS BUSEY. 
WILLIAM H. BARTLEY. 
D. L. O'HERN. 


Resolution 597 


Be it resolved, That the City Council of the City of Miles City, 
Mont., indorses the effort to secure the passage of the $750,000 
appropriation required to establish the northern air mail route 
between Seattle and the Twin Cities via Spokane, Wash., Mis- 
soula, Butte, Billings, and Miles City, Mont., and Aberdeen, 
S. Dak, The cities herein mentioned have spent 1 sums of 
money in developing and equipping airports, being largely influ- 
enced in this by the possibility of the early establishment of 
transcontinental air service along this route, the aggregate of 
such expenditures by all the cities and towns along the proposed 
route being, we are informed, $10,000,000. We believe the north- 
ern route is justified by the revenues and service in prospect, and 
we commend the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
the State of Montana for their efforts to secure the passage of 
the necessary appropriation. The Senate having passed the ap- 
propriation, we sincerely hope the House leaders will not oppose 
its adoption by that body. And we direct that the city clerk send 
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copies of this.resolution to the Senators and Representatives.from 
this State as well as to the chairmen of the appropriate commit- 
tees in the Senate and House at Washington. 
Adopted this 5th day of January, 
Frep W. WooLsey, Mayor. 
Attest: 


[SEAL.] Ray Apprncton, City Clerk. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk 
procéeded to call the roll. ; 

Mr. HASTINGS (when his name was called). On this 
question I have a pair with the senior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison], which I transfer to the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis], and vote yea.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], 
who is necessarily absent from the city. I agreed to pair 
with him on this vote, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATER- 
man], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Harris], and vote “ nay.” 

I was requested to say that if the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Harris] were present, he would vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smamons], and in his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GLENN. I have a general pair for to-day with the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS ON I. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Has the junior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Grass! voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Virginia, and not knowing how he would 
vote I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. HATFIELD. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Morrison]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to announce that my colleague 
(Mr. WLIamson] is unavoidably detained. I do not know 
how he would vote if he were present, but I think he would 
vote “ nay.” i 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Goutp]. I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] and vote nay.” 

Mr. BROCK. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. PARTRIDGE], and in his absence I 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the following gen- 
eral pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr] with the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typmncs]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rogtnson] with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. PHIPPS (after having voted in the afirmative). 
sire to change my vote from yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] are necessarily detained 
from the Senate on official business. K 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Harris] and the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] are necessarily detained from 
the Senate on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 47, as follows: 


I de- 


YEAS—22 
Carey Hast Moses Steiwer 
Dale Hatfield Oddie Townsend 
Deneen Hebert Patterson Vandenberg 
Goff Kean Watson 
Goldsborough McNary Shortridge 
Morrow t 
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NAYS—47 ~ - 
Ashurst Couzens Kendrick Sheppard 
Barkley La Follette Shipstead 
Dill McGill Smith 
Blaine Fletcher 
lease Frazier McMaster Thomas, Idaho 
Borah George Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Hawes Nye 
Brookhart Hayden Phipps Wagner 
Bulkley Heflin e Walsh, Mass 
Caraway Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Johnson Ransdell Wheeler 
Copeland Jones Robinson, Ark. 
NOT VOTING—27 
Bingham Glass Metcalf Steck 
Brock Glenn Morrison Stephens 
Broussard Gould Norbeck Tydings 
Capper Harris Partridge Waicott 
Davis Harrison Robinson, Ind Waterman 
Fess Keyes Schall Williamson 
Gillett King Simmons 


So the report was rejected. 

Mr. ODDIE subsequently said: Mr. President, a short time 
ago I was attending an important meeting of the Committee 
on Public Lands of the Senate, and at that time a discussion 
was going on in the Senate regarding the conference report 
on the Treasury and Post Office appropriation bill. I canfe 
to the Senate Chamber when the bell rang, and voted. I 
was under a misapprehension as to what was being voted on, 
and I voted “ yea.” If I had known what really was involved, 
I would have voted “ nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I feel that the Senate has 
voted under a misapprehension. The adoption of the second 
conference report merely involves two questions—that the 
Senate recede from the appropriation for the northwestern 
air mail route, and recede on the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] controlling the 
leasing of garages under conditions. It did not involve the 
salary question at all. I tried to make it plain and clear 
this morning that we would dispose of the other matters 
first, and then that I would make a separate motion with 
reference to the salaries. This is going to delay not only 
the consideration of this bill but of every appropriation bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit a question? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why does the Senator 
assume that the Senate did not know what it was voting on, 
when the matter has been debated here for a couple of 
hours? The Senator went into detail as to the reasons 
which appealed to him for sustaining the motion he made, 
and the other side of the question was presented. It seems 
to me there is little justification for his statement. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is my impression, and if there were 
two or three Senators who would say they voted under a 
misapprehension I would move a reconsideration; other- 
wise I would not. I merely wanted to have it definitely 
understood that the vote taken did not affect the salary 
step-up question. j 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is it the Senator's intention 
now to make a motion with respect to that latter subject? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is barred, because it goes back to 
conference. It is carried in this agreement. Even if we had 
adopted the second conference report it would still be in 
disagreement, as I tried to make clear this morning, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say, in reply to what the Senator from Colorado has 
said, that I do not think there was any misapprehension. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am satisfied now that there was not, but 
I really thought there was, or I should not have changed my 
vote. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to state on my 
own behalf that I was under a misapprehension when I 
stated how I would have voted. It is too late now to change 
the vote, but I thought we were voting on the general adop- 
tion of the conference report. I would merely like to state 
for the Recorp, in order that there may be no misapprehen- 
sion as to my position, that I stated during the debate, while 
the Senator from Montana had the floor, that I am heartily 
in favor of the northern airways, and had I known that the 
vote was on that part of the conference report, and had L 
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been at liberty to vote, I should have voted as the majority 
did, instead of voting in the minority, as usual. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. So that instead of being 
under a misapprehension and voting against the motion of 
the Senator from Colorado, my friend, the Senator from 
Connecticut, would have voted for the motion under a mis- 
apprehension, as he just stated. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask that we proceed with 
the independent offices appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16415) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes; the pending 
amendment being on page 25, line 9, under the heading 
“Housing Corporation,” to strike out “ $12,180” and insert 
“$17,104.” 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think that amendment 
would better be passed over temporarily, because it really 
depends upon the next amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over temporarily, and the clerk will state the next amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 26, line 9, 
under the heading “ Housing Corporation,” to strike out 
“ $19,930 ” and insert in lieu thereof $26,154.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we are now considering the 
appropriation to continue the Housing Corporation. That 
‘organization has been in existence for many years. The 
promise has been made each successive year for at least 10 
years that the functions of this organization would cease 
and that it would be entirely liquidated. I ask the Senator 
from Washington how much longer the organization is to 
be continued? Is it immortal or is it to die some day? 

Mr. JONES. We probably will have to study the propo- 
sition as to whether it is immortal or not. The Senator 
from Utah, I think, could give us a pretty good opinion with 
reference to that matter. 

But let me say that I do not remember any promises being 
made from year to year that the Housing Corporation would 
be done away with. The appropriation has been, of course, 
decreased from year to year, and we make another decrease 
this year. It is hoped that its work will be concluded within 
the next year or two at least, so it can be turned over to some 
other agency of the Government without any additional 
expense. So far as I am concerned, I do not make the 
positive promise that that will be done. I feel that it can 
be done, and I hope that it may be done. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, the Senator 
will recall that our deceased friend the former Senator from 
Maine, Mr. Fernald, who was giving a great deal of atten- 
tion to this matter, stated upon a number of occasions that 
the functions of the Housing Corporation would soon termi- 
nate. I recall quite distinctly the last time he was interro- 
gated upon the subject—and that must have been at least 
five or six years ago—that the statement was made that its 
work was about wound up and it would soon be liquidated. 
My understanding was that it would be liquidated within a 
year, and I was wondering why it is being continued now. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, if the Senator makes the state- 
ment that he heard those assurances, I do not question his 
statement at all. I have no recollection of hearing any such 
assurances myself. As I said, I do not question the Senator’s 
statement that those assurances were given. 

Mr. KING. The Senator understands that it was an 
organization created during the war, and it was understood 
that with the termination of the war and the coming of 
peace its activities would cease. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, Mr. President, that could not have been 
understood by anybody who knew the situation at that 
time. Of course, it was hoped that its activities would cease 
as soon as possible, but the war ended and found the cor- 
poration with a great deal of property on its hands. That 
property had to be handled and dealt with. The Govern- 
ment sought to get its money out. They have been working, 
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and we have been continuing them from year to year in 

order to enable them to close up the business which was 

brought on during the war and which was not closed up 

— as soon as every one of us expected and hoped would 
done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to give notice now that I shall coop- 
erate with my colleague and with anyone else in the Senate 
to bring this organization to a close. I know that it had to 
run for years after the close of the war, but what my col-. 
league has said in relation to it being a temporary organiza- 
tion is true. It was so stated at the time of its organization. 
I think that it is time now that we ought to give notice 
that we are going to see that the appropriation for the 
Housing Corporation shall cease. If they take that notice 
as being a fact, there will be some way found to administer 
the few pieces of property which may be left in the control 
of the organization. I ask my colleague, however, to let 
the provision go through this year. I think some notice 
will be taken of the statements which have been publicly 
made in the Chamber at this time. 

Mr. KING. I thank my colleague for corroborating the 
position which I have taken with respect to the matter. 
But this bureau, like all other bureaus, when created seems 
never to want to die. If they can not find some work to 
do, they ask for a perpetuity of life and will engraft them- 
selves upon some other activity, whether necessary or un- 
necessary, in order to prolong their existence. 

Mr. JONES. That gives me a suggestion with reference 
to the idea contained in the House provision. Under the 
House provisions the Housing Corporation is going to be 
engrafted upon the Labor Department. I think it would 
be much wiser to leave it as it is, with the statement made 
by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], with which 
I am in hearty accord so far as that is concerned, and that 
we give these people notice that they must close up their 
work by the end of the next fiscal year. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator support a resolution, limited, 
of course, to the Senate, that it is the sense of the Senate 
that the Housing Corporation shall complete its work within 
the next year? 

Mr. JONES. I would concur in a proposal of that kind. 
I do not know that a resolution would add to the strength 
of the assurances we are giving here to-day. I want to say 
that I think the work of the Housing Corporation ought to 
be closed up within the next year, and unless something 
entirely unexpected or unforeseen comes up we shall expect 
it to be done. 

Mr. KING. The assurance of one Senator, no matter how 
important he may be, as my colleague is in our work here, 
especially with reference to appropriations and finance, will 
not be regarded as a notice from the entire Senate. A reso- 
lution adopted by the Senate would convey notice, but a 
statement by my colleague or by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Washington, who is in accord with my col- 
league and myself, that the organization must cease to 
function, would be treated as the statement of one Senator 
and would not have attached to it the importance that 
would attach to a Senate resolution if adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. HOWELL addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so; to whom? 

Mr. KING. I yield first to the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am interrupting the Senator to call at- 
tention to a suggestion made by the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones] that the provision of the House will throw 
the work of the Housing Corporation into a department and 
thus engraft it on to something else. If the Senator will 
observe, the language of the House comes pretty near wind- 
ing up the Housing Corporation. It puts it in a department, 
which must handle it without any increase of salary, whereas 
if we agree to the Senate committee amendment and strike 
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out the language of the House provision we will have con- 
tinued the Housing Corporation with all its salaries. 

Mr. JONES. The Housing Corporation is continued under 
the House provision which makes an official of the Depart- 
ment of Labor the president of the Housing Corporation. 

Mr. NORRIS. But he gets no additional salary and will, 
in my opinion, soon wind up the affairs of the Housing 
Corporation. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator knows that the chief clerk of 
the Department of Labor can not do his work as chief clerk 
of that department and the work of the Housing Corpora- 
tion too, and so there will be provision made for additional 
employees in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish to invite the 
attention of the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krnc] to the 
fact that under the House text they must reduce the pay 
roll at the rate of $13,770 a year, which would soon result 
in doing away with the salaries now being paid to those who 
are looking after this work. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I would like to invite the 
attention of the Senate to the facts in this case. The Hous- 
ing Corporation holds for the Government about $1,700,000 
in mortgages and contracts of sale. The duties in connec- 
tion with those mortgages and contracts are to collect the 
interest and to collect any increments that may be due 
under the contracts and under the mortgages. Some of this 
property is located outside of Washington and necessarily 
the Housing Corporation must depend upon collectors out- 
side of Washington to do the work of collecting. In other 
words, that is an ordinary charge which they have to pay 
because they are now located here in Washington. 

In addition to the $1,700,000 of securities they have on 
hand only $137,000 worth of real estate. That real estate 
consists almost entirely of vacant lots. If any of that prop- 
erty is sold it is sold through real-estate dealers in the cities 
wherever located, and the Housing Corporation, of course, 
must pay a commission. But here we are providing for the 
expenditure of $26,154 and the employment of nine persons 
merely to collect the dues on these mortgages and contracts 
and to try to sell this $137,000 worth of real estate. Such an 
expense is wholly unnecessary. The purpose of the House 
amendment was to transfer this work to another depart- 
ment. If one will read the hearings he wil! note that the 
chief clerk of the Department of Labor said that they knew 
nothing about the work, that it would be additional work, 
and that they do not have anyone who might undertake it 
who is familiar therewith. 

But it happens that we have an official who is paid by 
the Government to look after property of just this kind 
and character and to collect dues and accounts and deal 
with them. That is the Alien Property Custodian. His 
duties are diminishing. The Alien Property Custodian could 
look after the collection of the interest on these mortgages 
and the increments that are to be paid annually, and could 


also look after the sale of the remaining real estate. As a 


matter of fact the Alien Property Custodian is former Sena- 
tor Sutherland, a man familiar with real estate, an attorney 
who is familiar with this sort of work. It is my opinion 
that the work could be very properly transferred to the Alien 
Property Custodian. Therefore I suggest that in the place 
of the chief clerk or other officer of the Department of 
Labor, in that portion of the text which is stricken out on 
page 26, there be substituted therefor “Alien Property Cus- 
todian.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. That reminds me of the fact that a year or 
two ago, when the bill providing for the settlement of all 
claims of American nationals against the German Govern- 
ment or of German nationals and the German Government 
against the United States was before the Finance Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, I offered an amendment 
restricting the activities of the claims commission to one 
year. Objection was made that it would require two years 
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to complete the work of the Alien Property Custodian. 
Accordingly, the motion which I made in the committee did 
not prevail, but it was understood that the work of that 
important organization, and I recognize its importance, 
would be concluded within a period of two years. There is 
no apparent evidence that it is reaching a period of dissolu- 
tion and it is manifesting the same symptoms of immor- 
tality that characterize nearly every Federal bureau. It is 
arranging to live forever, and I am afraid if the Senator 
devolves upon the Alien Property Custodian’s office these 
unimportant duties, which ought to be performed by some 
$1,500-a-year clerk in the Treasury Department, it will be 
an additional reason for the perpetuity of its life. 

So I do not approve of the suggestion, although I agree 
with the position the Senator takes that the Housing Cor- 
poration ought to cease, that it ought to wind up its affairs 
as it was promised years and years ago they would be 
wound up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement made by my colleague in 

relation to the Alien Property Custodian’s office is correct. 
I wish to say, however, that the reason the time was 
extended, as my colleague will recall, is that there were cer- 
tain German claims which it was recommended the Alien 
Property Custodian should consider. It was finally decided 
by Congress that that should be done, and, that being done,, 
it was necessary to extend the life of the organization every 
year. 
I agree with my colleague that if we are going to transfer | 
this work it should not be transferred to the Alien Property 
Custodian’s office, because the work certainly must be pretty 
close to an end so far as that agency of the Government is 
concerned. I should prefer to let this item go this year, but 
if I am alive, and if I have influence enough, there will be 
no more appropriations for this work. 

Mr. HOWELL. But is it not possible, I will ask the senior 
Senator from Utah, now to eliminate this $26,154 and the 
employment of nine persons engaged in collecting interest 
upon the mortgages in hand looking after certain contracts 
and $137,000 worth of vacant lots? 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree that it is a perfectly useless ex- 
penditure of money, with the exception of one or two clerks. 
If we are going to take any action along this line, we 
ought to strike it entirely out of this bill. In the meantime 
the second deficiency appropriation bill will be here, and if 
we find that the work can not be successfully carried on by 
any agency now existing, the Treasury Department, say, 
then we can put an item in that bill appropriating so much 
as may be necessary for the purpose of haying the work con- 
ducted by that department if it is decided that the affairs 
of the Housing Corporation should be wound up now. 

Mr. HOWELL. Will not the Senator make a motion to 
that effect? Why defer it for a year? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we are going to do anything at all, that 
is the way to do it; we should do it in this bill, and not trans- 
fer the work to the Alien Property Custodian’s office. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then, the Senator would propose to cut 
out the whole paragraph respecting the Housing Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.SMOOT. Yes; and in the meantime we would find out 
what agency could perform the work of collecting the rent 
or interest, and perhaps find purchasers for the property. 
If it is thought best to repose that duty on the Treasury 
Department, we will ascertain the fact, and if it is thought 
better that the work should be performed by some other de- 
partment, we will ascertain that, and then in the deficiency 
bill we can provide such sum as may be necessary. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in view of the suggestion 
of the Senator from Utah, I move to strike out of the bill, 
on page 25, beginning with line 7, all the remainder of pages 
25, 26, and the first three lines of page 27. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment would not be 
in order until individual amendments are reached. The 
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agreement under which the Senate is now operating is to 
dispose first of committee amendments. Individual amend- 
ments have not as yet been reached. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment may now be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. I inquire what amendment is that? 

Mr. HOWELL. To strike out the text regarding the 
Housing Corporation. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, I think we ought to perfect 
the text before a motion to strike all of it out is acted upon. 
The Senator can make a motion to strike it all out, but first 
we should perfect the text as, in the opinion of the Senate, 
may seem best. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the committee rec- 
ommends striking out a portion of the text. The Senator 
from Nebraska proposes to strike out all the language deal- 
ing with the Housing Corporation. It seems to me that, 
just as a matter of orderly procedure, the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska should come first. If it shall carry, 
there will be no necessity for considering the committee 
amendment; and, if it shall not carry, then, the committee 
amendment, of course, will be considered. The question of 
striking out the House text or continuing the Housing 
Corporation under the direction of the chief clerk of the 
Labor Department would be in order. It is for that reason 
that I ask unanimous consent that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska may be now considered. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOSES. Is not the Senate operating under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that the bill shall be read in toto 
for a second reading and committee amendments shall be 
considered first? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the order, but the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has asked unanimous consent that the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska may be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. MOSES. In other words, to set aside one unanimous- 
consent agreement by another? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That may be done. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think if there is going to be 
a motion to strike out the whole text we ought first to have 
the text perfected, following the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator objects. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the committee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask if such 
an amendment as I am about to read would be in order?— 

And provided further, That within the fiscal year 1932 all the 
properties now owned by the United States Housing Corporation 
shall be sold at public or private sale and the proceeds paid into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Would such an amendment be in order as a limitation 
upon the expenditure? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator state the sug- 
gested amendment again? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read it again. 

And further, That within the fiscal year 1932 all the 
properties now owned by the United States Housing Corporation 
shall be sold at public or private sale and the proceeds paid into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would not be in order at 
this time, and it would not be in order if a point of order 
were made against it, because it is legislation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not sure about it; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely want to say that so long as we dally with this 
matter we will have a large salary list every year just as we 
have now—some $26,000. I think what we ought to do is 
to sell these securities, sell the lots, and cover the money 


into the Treasury. Such a course would not only be best y. 


for the Government but it would be best for the people of 
the United States. We are carrying this property and hiring 
a number of people to take care of it. What we ought to do 
is to sell the property. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator appreciates the situation of 
the country to-day. Does he think that $160,000 of securi- 
ties and mortgages and things like that could be disposed of 
to advantage to the Government under present conditions? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the proposed amendment nearly 
a year and a half would be given, and I certainly hope that 
the present conditions are not going to last for a year and a 
half. I believe it would be money in the Treasury to dispose 
of these properties as soon as possible. 

Mr. JONES. I, too, think it would be, except that if we 
put the property up for sale right now under any terms, of 
course, we would get practically nothing out of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the proposed amendment a year 
and a half would be given, and that is a long while. 

Mr. JONES. I did not hear the first part of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It provides that during the fiscal year 
1932———" 

Mr. JONES. Will the Senator read the amendment 
again? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read it again, because I think the 
Senator will be inclined to accept it. It reads: 


And provided further 


Mr. JONES. Where does the Senator propose to insert 
the amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. After the word “ herein,” in line 16, on 
page 26, in place of the matter stricken out on page 26, I 
propose to insert the following: 

And provided further, That within the fiscal year 1932 all the 
properties now owned by the United States Housing Corporation 
shall be sold at public or private sale and the proceeds paid into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

That would end it. 

Mr. JONES. I think I would be perfectly willing to agree 
to that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, it is not in order; but I will | 
offer it, and I hope that there will be no point of order raised | 
against it. I believe it would be the best way to settle the 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee: 
offers an amendment. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this amendment will not: 
get rid of the expenditure of $26,154 this year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it will not, but it will hereafter. 

Mr. HOWELL. But we can save $26,000, and that is 
about 15 per cent of the value of the vacant property. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator does not con- 
tend that there will be no expense during the next year at 
all, does he? 

Mr. HOWELL. Of course, there will be some expense. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator said that we ought to save 
$26,000. If we save $26,000 that means we will spend, 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, there will be certain ex- 
penses, but the amount remitted will be remitted net; the. 
collectors will take out their compensation, and with it there 
will be maintained here in Washington people to look after 
the collection of interest upon $1,700,000, and look out for 
$137,000 worth of vacant lots around the country. It is 
perfectly absurd to keep nine people here at that job; it is 
a sinecure. Why not, as the Senator from Utah has sug- 
gested, wipe out entirely this provision respecting the Hous- 
ing Corporation, and then take care of what is necessary in 
the second deficiency appropriation bill? The way to get 
rid of it is to get rid of it, and not perpetuate it for a year. 
We will have the same fight over this item again another 


ear. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In view of the fact that the Senator 
from Washington objected, and would not let us have a 
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vote on the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska, 
I think we had better proceed in the regular order. I object 
to the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee being 
offered at this time; and when the question comes on the 
committee amendment I wish to be heard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee is an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, and would be in order unless a point of order were 
made that it is legislation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Do I understand that the Senator 
from Tennessee is endeavoring to perfect the House text? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee proposes to amend the Senate committee 
amendment, as the Chair is advised. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In what way? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee 
moves to insert other language in lieu of the language in- 
serted by the Senate committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The committee does not propose to 
insert any language; the committee proposes to strike out 
the House text. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But, in lieu of the provision 
proposed to be stricken out, the Senator from Tennessee 
proposes to amend and to insert certain words. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will not object. If 
the amendment shall be adopted, then the question will 
arise as to whether the House language or the Senate 
language shall remain in the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish the Senator would let us 
have a vote on the other proposition, and then he can offer 
his amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am perfectly willing to do so, and I 
withdraw the amendment for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee 
withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the junior Senator 
from Nebraska has summed this thing up when he stated 
that we are maintaining a sinecure here. Of course, those 
who are enjoying the sinecure are very anxious to have it 
continue, and we find the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee doing all he can to assist them. z 

I desire to read from a statement by Congressman Woop- 
RUM, who was a member of the subcommittee that had 
charge of this bill in the House. It appears on page 3385 
of the Recorp of January 27. Bear in mind the small 
amount of property which is the residue of the enormous 
holdings which this corporation at one time had. 

Here is the pay roll, as given by Congressman Wooprum, 
for the purpose of administering this comparatively small 
amount of property: 

There is a director, who is president of the corporation, 
receiving $5,000 a year; an assistant director with $4,900; a 
special supervisor, $3,600; an accountant, $3,600; a law 
clerk, $3,300; an auditor, $3,300; a disbursing clerk, $1,920; 
3 clerks averaging $1,527; a junior messenger; 1 employee 
at Bremerton, Wash.; 2 employees at Erie, Pa.; and 2 em- 
ployees at Philadelphia. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoot], who is the ranking member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, has suggested that the way to handle 
this matter is to strike out all of the text in this bill relat- 
ing to the Housing Corporation, and then provide in the 
second deficiency bill for whatever necessary administration 
there may be in some of the now existing offices of the 
Government, it does seem to me that that is the logical 
thing for the Senate to do. However, in view of the 
fact that the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] did 
not desire to have that amendment presented, it seems to 
me that the next logical thing is to reject the committee 
amendment. That at least will provide a definite and 
specific means for terminating these sinecures and for 
transferring the activities of this corporation to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

I sincerely hope that the committee amendment will be 
rejected; and then I hope that the Senator from Nebraska 
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Mr. HOowELL I will offer his amendment to strike out all of 
the text of the bill dealing with the Housing Corporation, and 
that that may be adopted. That will rid us of this organi- 
zation, and in my judgment it is the only way we will ever 
get rid of it. The people who are enjoying these salaries 
will be here at the next session of Congress importuning the 
committee to maintain their activities; and unless we cut 
this language out of the bill, we will have the same thing 
to go over again at the next session. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask the juntor 
Senator from Nebraska a question. He was speaking about 
the $1,700,000 of personal property, stocks, and bonds that 
the Housing Corporation owns, and the real estate. Hesaid 
there was no income from the real estate. Can the Sen- 
ator give us any idea of how much income there is from 
the personal property, the $1,700,000? 

Mr. HOWELL. If I remember rightly, about $142,000 was 
collected in the way of interest in the previous year. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure there is a mis- 
apprehension regarding the situation concerning this item. 

The Housing Corporation have yet to collect $1,628,000 out- 
standing. They have unsold property amounting to $137,- 
000; and then they are operating what in effect is a building 
and loan association to manage the collections and to close 
up the business. 

I should have no interest whatever in maintaining this 
corporation if any material saving to the country and to the 
taxpayer could be effected by transferring its activities to 
some other body. I knew nothing about it until the matter 
came up in the committee the other day, when these various 
witnesses appeared, and among others, Mr. Gompers, whom 
I have known for many years, who would have charge of 
this work if it were to go to the Department of Labor. Mr. 
Gompers said—and I think the chairman of the committee 
will bear me out—that it would cost just as much to operate 
the business, to terminate this housing work, if it were 
taken over by the Department of Labor; and, further, that 
we would choke and interfere with the Department of Labor, 
because they have no way to house the employees, and no 
means at present of providing for them. Have I not stated 
the matter about as it is? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not remember that Mr. 
Gompers stated that it would cost as much. I do not think 
he made a statement with reference to the cost. He did 
say, however, that they were not prepared at all to take over 
the work; that they could not do it. 4 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 2 

Furthermore, while I do not know what impression other 
members of the committee may have received, I have the 
impression that we expect the Housing Corporation to wind 
up this business; that within a couple of years it will be fin- 
ished; and in the meantime the Department of Labor will be 
prepared to take care of any remnants or any left-overs that 
may be in existence at the time of the ultimate transfer. 
Certainly, however, if I am correctly informed, there is a 
real job for these people to do for some little time yet. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator from 
New York was not present when the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] stated that that promise has been made 
every year since the war. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course I did not hear that; but I 
did hear the one I have recited—that it is thought now, 
and the decline of operations indicates, that there can be 
no excuse for continuing this appropriation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; but there is not a correspond- 
ing decline in the salaries or the number of persons who 
are employed to look after this property. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is entirely wrong. We 
have provided for a decrease; have we not? 

Mr. JONES. We have provided for 8 instead of 13 em- 
ployees for the current year. 

Mr. COPELAND. We have provided for that. The Ap- 
propriations Committee has anticipated the thing that the 
Senator from Wisconsin has in his mind—that there will 
be a decreased personnel. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think that we 
ought to fix a time for having this property sold and the 
proceeds turned into the Treasury? 

Mr. COPELAND. I should say “Yes” in normal times, 
but we are not in normal times. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This amendment would give them a 
year and a half. 

Mr. COPELAND. We do not know what can be done in 
the next two years. Of course, after that the country will 
be prosperous, because the Democrats will be in control. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I am quite sure of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. But during the next two years there 
will be depression and economic disaster of one sort and 
another; and so we have to provide for that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It does seem to me that a director, 
an assistant director, a special supervisor, an accountant, a 
law clerk, an auditor, a disbursing clerk, three clerks, a 
junior messenger, one employee at Bremerton, Wash., two 
employees at Erie, Pa., and two employees at Philadelphia 
are a large number of persons to look after the collection of 
mortgages and about $170,000 worth of vacant lots. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to say that they have 13 employees for the current year? 
We provide for only eight for the next year. 

Mr. COPELAND. We expect, Mr. President, that the 
Government shall be operated.as economically as a private 
individual would operate his business; but we also expect 
that the Government shall be operated as well as a private 
individual would operate his business. It seems to me like a 
lot of money; but if a man had $1,628,000 of collectible as- 
sets, and $137,000 of unsold property, and a whole lot of 
arrangements where stuff is sold on the installment plan, a 
private individual—I do not care who he is—would have just 
as many employees as we are providing for here. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the 
chair). Does the Senator from New York yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, here is an estate of $1,700,- 
000. In addition, there is $130,000 worth of vacant property. 
Is there any Senator here who would employ eight persons to 
look after an estate of that character? 

‘There are many real-estate concerns that have larger 
amounts of property than that scattered over the country. 
If they incurred the expense of eight persons at the central 
office simply to look after the correspondence in connection 
with the collection of these items they would simply be sub- 
merged; that is all. No private estate would do it, and there 
is no reason why the Government should do it. 

The $1,700,000 of securities represents property that has 
been sold; and these properties are not in the city of Wash- 
ington, but they are outside. It is all done by correspond- 
ence. The purchasers are notified when they are in arrears. 
The money is paid into banks, and the banks remit. The 
idea of having eight persons here in this city, including a 
law clerk—think of it—to look after property like that is 
perfectly absurd. 

Of course, if we do not care anything about efficient man- 
agement, all well and good. My suggestion is that this 
should be conducted as a private business would be con- 
ducted; and I have no hesitation in saying that one ex- 
perienced real-estate man with two or three clerks would 
more than look after all of this property and take care of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have always dreaded 
the penalty of getting rich, because I thought if I did I 
should have to hire a lot of people. I find now, however, for 
the first time in my life, that if you have a couple of million 
dollars you do not need anybody to look after it; you can 
look after it yourself. 

The Senator has spoken about an estate. Suppose he had 
an estate to administer. There would be the administrator 
and his stenographer, and there would be the probate judge 
and the assistant probate judge and three or four clerks in 
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the probate office, and there would be the prosecuting at- 
torney of the county. Instead of 8 or 10, there would be 50 
employees looking after an estate of that size. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have not a doubt that 
there are a number of Senators here whose estates amount 
to that; and I warrant that they have not eight employees 
in a central office just looking after the collection of rents 
and looking after the income from mortgages. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all the titles have been 
passed upon. All these people have to do is to collect the 
rents, or else, if a sale is made, to collect the money. That 
is all there is to do in this institution. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the only advice we have 
had of any consequence, except that which has been given 
by Senators, has come from the Department of Labor. The 
Department of Labor has told us they can not operate it 
any more economically than it is being operated at present. 
Senators who are so accustomed to handling millions per- 
haps can testify that money comes in automatically, but in 
my small experience I have found that money does not 
come that way. I say that an estate of $2,000,000 would re- 
quire six or eight employees, and unless it were run by an 
automat you could not run it in any effective way unless you 
had those employees. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have noticed very fre- 
quently that no inference can be drawn from language used 
in debate here than that the motives of those who do not 
agree with the speaker are being impeached. I think it is 
very regretful that that happens, because those outside 
draw wrong conclusions. I do not think my good friend the 
Senator from Nebraska intended to impugn the motives of 
those who do not happen to agree with him as to what 
should be done; yet that is a legitimate inference to be 
drawn from his language. I do not take it that way myself, 
but I just call attention to that. 

I am just as earnest in trying to protect the interests of 
the Government of the United States as is my good friend 
the Senator from Wisconsin or my good friend the Senator 
from Nebraska. I have no interest in anybody connected 
with this institution. I have no interest in the property or 
in the institution itself. All I want is to see it handled in 
the best possible way. 

I confess that I have not had the handling of a million 
dollars’ worth of property in my life. I do not know what 
it takes to handle a million dollars worth of real property 
scattered around over the country. I have had an idea, 
however, that it can not be handled with a penny, and that 
it can not be handled by a $1,500 clerk. I think any insti- 
tution which has assets estimated at a million five or six 
hundred thousand dollars and which has assets of $130,000, or 
$140,000 worth of property they expect to dispose of, will 
not be left in the hands of one or two persons drawing sal- 
aries of a thousand or $2,000. . 

Whether we have too many people or not I am not pre- 
pared to say. We are cutting down the number of em- 
ployees who are handling this property from 13 to 8. We 
are making that reduction at any rate. It might be wise 
to make a greater reduction. I am not prepared to say as 
to that. But it seemed to the committee, after we had heard 
Mr. Gompers, that it would be unwise to try to transfer 
this property and the care of the property to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Mr. Gompers said emphatically, “ We are 
not prepared to handle it.” That simply means that if we 
do turn it over to them, they are going to employ an addi- 
tional force in the Department of Labor. They will have 
to do so or else neglect the property. 

It is suggested here that all these employees have to do 
is to be here in Washington City and collect money. I do 
not think that is the fact. I think they have to look after 
the property they have sold, and they have to make arrange- 
ments about collecting, about payments, and so on, and have 
to visit the different localities where they have the property 
in which the Government is interested. 

The junior Senator from Nebraska knows better about 
how banks handle property than I do. I readily confess 
that. I have had practically no experience with banks or 
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with business of the banks, or anything of that sort. The 
Senator from Nebraska doubtless has had, and no doubt he 
knows how easy it is for a bank to collect payments on prop- 
erty that is sold, and so on. But I am inclined to think 
that if we had a million and a half dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty scattered all around over the country we would have an 
attorney to look after our interests, to help us out in dealing 
with them; and we would have a manager, and probably 
would pay him more than $5,000. We have reduced the pay 
of the present president of this corporation, and we must 
not overlook the fact that this property is all now in the 
hands of the Housing Corporation, organized under law. As 
I have said, we would have a manager to whom we would 
pay more than $5,000. I may be wrong about that, because, 
as I have said, I have had no experience along that line. I 
never had any proposition to handle in that way. But I 
have been brought in contact with organizations and insti- 
tutions which have great business interests, and I have heard 
about the compensation they pay to their managers, to the 
men they have looking after their business, and it has always 
been greater than $5,000. 

Mr. President, all the committee wants is to do the best 
it can for the interests of the Government of the United 
States. Upon the testimony we have had, and under the 
conditions which have been brought to our attention, we 
have felt that it was unwise to transfer this matter to the 
Department of Labor, as provided by the House. 

We have felt that this business ought to be closed up 
within the next year or two. Of course, if they are directed 
to sell the property within the next year, they will do so, 
even though they get nothing for it. Does the Senate of the 
United States want to deal that way with the property of 
the people of the United States? After all, this million six 
or seven hundred thousand dollars’ worth of property be- 
longs to the people. 

If we want to have it absolutely sacrificed, regardless of 
the real-estate conditions throughout the country, of course 
we can direct that that be done. If these experienced bank- 
ers, if these experienced millionaires, if these experienced 
gentlemen who have handled millions of dollars’ worth of 
property and done millions of dollars’ worth of business 
want to direct this agency, whatever it may be, to dispose 
of this property within the next year, of course that would 
be the verdict of the Senate, and it would be perfectly agree- 
able to me, whether I agree with the conclusion that is 
reached or not. I am simply trying to do what I think is 
right and for the best interests of the Government. I know 
that is what the other Senators are trying to do. I know 
there may be honest difference of opinion, and whatever 
method the Senate may decide upon is going to be entirely 
agreeable to me. 

I think we ought to strike out this provision and take the 
matter to conference. 

Mr. KING obtained the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, about a year ago I placed 
in the ConcrEssionaL Recorp a statement showing the num- 
ber, the dates, and the places of the killing of 1,400 persons 
as a consequence of prohibition enforcement, people shot 
down as a consequence of modern methods. I now wish 
to add the names of 127 more persons who were killed in 
the year 1930 in the course of enforcing national prohibi- 
tion, making the total toll to date, since 1920, 1,550. This is 
in consequence of the shotgun enforcement of the Constitu- 
tion and the Volstead Act under which we have lived for the 
last 10 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, has the Senator made any 
estimate as to how many would have been killed if there had 
been liquor in every homestead and upon every corner in 
the United States? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I have made such an estimate, and I 
have found that more people are dying now from alcoholism 
than died in the year of the greatest number of deaths from 
alcoholism before prohibition was adopted. I have also 
found that drunkenness has increased since prohibition was 
adopted rather than decreased, and here in the National 
Capital, where 55 persons under 21 years of age used to be 
arrested on an average for drunkenness the average since 
1920 has risen to 275 a year, an increase of 400 per cent. 
That general corisequence follows through all phases of 
national prohibition. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I wanted to say was this: That the 
Senator may in his travels around the country, wherever 
he goes, notice this thing. I do not see such conditions. I 
think there are accidents to-day from drinking of poison 
whisky and there were accidents when the saloons were 
in operation, and where there was 1 automobile when the 
saloons were flourishing there are about 10 now during the 
dry régime. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator’s colleague will indulge 
me just a moment, I may say that at the Army and Navy 
game held in Baltimore, in 1924, I think it was, attended 
by some 80,000 of our citizens, composed of Members of 
Congress, officers of the Army and Navy, governors, mayors, 
and Federal officials, together with their friends, after the 
game was over a thousand whisky flasks were picked up in 
the stadium. That was 1 to every 80 persons who attended 
the game. Certainly among the class of people who should 
abide by national prohibition the degree of lawlessness there 
exhibited shows that we need enforcement at the top more 
than we do at the bottom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. IS there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Maryland? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Herald, Washington, D. O., Sunday, Febru- 
ary 1, 1931] 
“ SHOTGUN” ProuIsrrion—Tot. Now 1,550—ONE HUNDRED AND 

TWENTY 


-SEVEN SLAIN LAST YEAR— HERALD FIGURES SHOW GHASTLY 
Dry ToLL—COVERS NATION—WOMEN, CHILDREN AMONG THOSE 


SACRIFICED 
By Cole E. Morgan 


The recorded death toll from 11 years of attempted enforcement 
of national prohibition is 1,550 men, women, and children. 

The Washington Herald; a Hearst newspaper, has established 
undisputed records of this many dead, How many hundreds more 
may have lost their lives no one knows. But the Herald is positive 
its compilation falls far short of the actual total, 

Fifteen hundred and fifty lives is the price on the books that 
America is known to have paid, to say nothing of the millions in 
money to enforce a law that 7 out of 11 members of the Presi- 
dent's Law Enforcement Commission declare is not being and can 
not be enforced in its present form. 

In December, 1929, the Washington Herald presented a record of 
1,360 lives sacrificed to “shotgun enforcement” in the approxi- 
mately 10 years of the life of the eighteenth amendment and the 
Volstead Act. In the interim since that compilation and publica- 
tion 190 additional deaths due directly to prohibition enforcement 
have been traced by the Herald. 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY NEW DEATHS 


The Herald has not undertaken to seek out these additional 
deaths. No canvass of the country has been undertaken. These 
190 additional deaths have been recorded through publication 
from day to day and week to week in the daily newspapers and 
from the open records of the Federal Government bureaus and 
agencies having to do directly with prohibition enforcement. 

The Herald's original compilation of 1,360 deaths on January 19, 
1930, was reproduced in full, name for name and date for date, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by authority of the United States Sen- 
ate. It was commended by that body to the attention of the 
Wickersham Commission. 

HERALD’S REPORT 

The circumstances surrounding the assembling of these data were 
made a matter of record by the Judiciary Committee of the House 
in the printed proceedings of the hearings conducted by that body 
last February into the question of prohibition and the eighteenth 
amendment. Four pages of that document and 28 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp attest to the importance that Congress 
attached to the Herald’s startling disclosures. 

The accuracy and reliability of the Herald’s presentation have 
never been challenged by any responsible authority either in or 
out of the Government. 

Recorded in this additional tabulation of 190 are 127 fatalities 
in the year 1930. There were more than that last year. But 
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even this figure shows that the sacrifice of human lives on the 
altar of prohibition is still keeping well apace of prior years, even 
in the light of what had been revealed to the country more than a 
year ago. 

In the 190 also are 37 additional enforcement deaths chargeable 
to the year 1929, bringing the total for that year to a high mark 
of 169 for the period since 1920. Also there are 26 new cases 
chargeable to prior years. 


OVER WIDE AREA 


The slaughter has not been confined to any one section. It has 
been general throughout the United States. In the Herald's origi- 
nal list of 1,360 killings, 47 of the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia were represented. 

In the 190 new cases now added, two-thirds of the States—32 to 
be exact—and the District of Columbia are included. New Hamp- 
shire is the only State that has not a single killing of this char- 
acter charged against it. 

The additional list, bringing the record up through the year 
1930, speaks for itself. It follows. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (WASHINGTON) 


Frank L. Greene, United States Senator from Vermont, shot by 
Otis E. Fisher, Federal prohibition agent, February 15, 1924; died 
December 17, 1930. 

Lamar W. York, Federal prohibition agent, killed by Martin Guy, 
John Logan, and Johnnie Borum, negroes, alleged bootleggers, 
April 12, 1930. - 

William Bell, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by Eugene Jack- 
son, accompanied by Murray C. Taylor and John T. Weigel, all 
Federal prohibition agents, January 7, 1930. 

Edward Smith, negro, police informer, killed by Leon T. Brown 
and Lawrence Bias, negroes, alleged bootleggers, March 13, 1929. 

Clarence Harvey, negro, police informer, killed in gun battle 
with alleged bootleggers. Leon T. Brown, Lawrence Bias, and 
Theodore Smith, negroes, accused, March 13, 1929. 

William Bradley, negro, alleged bootlegger, died in jail from 
wounds received in above encounter, March, 1929. 

Purcell, policeman, killed by person unknown, alleged 
bootlegger, October 17, 1924. 


Total, District of Columbia 
ALABAMA 
Cherokee County (Center, county seat): Person unknown, killed 
in still raid by officers, names unknown, 1921. 
Mobile County (Mobile, county seat): Mrs. Thelma Wooten, oc- 
cupation unknown, killed by T. H. Sullivan, deputy sheriff, and 
C. C. Lane, railroad special officer, August 28, 1930. 


Lafayette County (Lewisville, county seat): Oscar Call, alleged 
moonshiner, killed by R. R. Duty, sheriff, and Bryan Cryer, deputy 
sheriff, January 26, 1930. 

Lawrence County (Walnut Ridge, county seat): Henry Mc- 
Murcher, alleged moonshiner, killed by C. E. Meadows, deputy 
sheriff, about March 21, 1930. 

Ouachita County (Camden, county seat): E. R. Marsh, town 
marshal of Chidester, Ark., killed by Walter Patterson, alleged 
bootlegger, July 7, 1929. 
killed by Luther Meeks, constable, July 7, 1929. 

Poinsett County (Harrisburg, county seat): Clyor Kelley, alleged 
rum runner, killed by W. R. Adams, chief of police of Lepanto, 
Ark., May 24, 1930. George Laudermilks, occupation unknown, 
innocent bystander, killed by stray shot in same encounter, May 
24, 1930; Ira Williams, alleged rumrunner, killed by some one in 
same encounter, May 24, 1930; Walter Mobs, alleged rum runner, 
killed in same encounter, May 24, 1930. 

Sebastian County (Greenwood, county seat): George Hodge, 
miner, killed by own hand after shooting Robert Ransome, town 
marshal of Bonanza, Ark., February 16, 1930. 


CALIFORNIA 


Marin County (San Rafael, county seat): M. G. Sturtevant, occu- 
pation unknown, Government witness in liquor case, killed by 
person unknown, May 21, 1930. 

Modoc County (Alturas, county seat): Albert L. Brown, Federal 
prohibition agent, killed by Rodney Selby, alleged bootlegger, June 
9, 1930. 

Monterey County (Salinas, county seat): Child of Mr, and Mrs. 
Arthur M. Brown, died at birth when mother was jailed on 
trumped-up liquor charge by D. H. Laughry, county prohibition 
officer, on warrant issued by Justice of the Peace Ray Baugh, Jan- 
uary 14, 1930. 

Napa County (Napa, county seat): Robert D. Freeman, Federal 

} 3 agent, killed by John South, alleged bootlegger, Decem- 
ber 29, 1929. 
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Walter Patterson, alleged bootlegger, 


FEBRUARY 5 


Riverside County (Riverside, county seat): Oscar E. Olson, spe- 
cial officer, United States Indian Service, killed by Clarence Hyde, 
19, Indian, October 26, 1930. 

Sonoma County (Santa Rosa, county seat): Hugo Prasso, rancher, 
killed by M. J. Buckley, Federal prohibition agent, December 12, 
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Las Animas County (Trinidad, county seat): Dale F. Kearney, 
Federal prohibition agent, killed by person unknown, occupation 
unknown, July 6, 1930. 

Logan County (Sterling, county seat): Girl, 16, name unknown, 
killed by State police officer, name unknown, 1922. 


FLORIDA 


Duval County (Jacksonville, county seat): Person unknown, 
alleged moonshiner, killed by Joe Haywood, deputy sheriff, about 
March, 1929. 

Indian River County (Vero Beach, county seat): Charles W. 
Rogers, United States customs officer, killed in automobile accident 
on Official duty, September 24, 1929. 

Monroe County (Key West, county seat): Willie Demerritt, sea- 
man, alleged rumrunner, killed in encounter with United States 
Coast Guard patrol boat, No. 9170. Boatswain H. B. Bowery, com- 
manding, October 30, 1930. 

Palm Beach County (West Palm Beach, county seat): Franklin 
R. Patterson, Federal prohibition agent, killed by George Moore, 
alleged bootlegger, January 18, 1930. Robert K. Moncure, Federal 
prohibition agent, killed by George Moore, alleged bootlegger, 
Janvary 18, 1930. 
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GEORGIA 


Atkinson County (Pearson, county seat): Palmer R. Corbett, 
alleged moonshiner, killed by Ed. White, deputy sheriff, July 22, 
1930. 

Berrien County (Nashville, county seat): Isaac K. Luke, 65, 
alleged bootlegger, killed by J. C. Jernigan, county policeman, 
April 20, 1930. 

Bill County (Macon, county seat): Herman Warr, informer for 
Federal prohibition agents, killed by person unknown in gun bat- 
tle between alleged rumrunners and prohibition agents. A. 
Lamar Patterson, planter, accused, August 1, 1930. Sam Knight, 
negro, teamster, killed in same encounter by Federal prohibition 
agents, names unknown, August 1, 1930. 

Chatham County (Savannah, county seat): William Lane, alias 
Frasier, alleged rumrunner, killed by Owen C. Strickland, Federal 
prohibition agent, accompanied by Marvin L. Beard and Walter 
C. Grubbs, also Federal agents, June 11, 1930. 

Colquitt County (Moultrie, county seat): “Dink” Lovett, 
farmer, killed by John Beard, town marshal of Norman Park, 
Ga., March, 1930. 

Fayette County (Fayetteville, county seat): Will Collins, farmer, 
alleged prohibition informer, killed by J. O. Thomas, alleged boot- 
legger; Marvin Sutton and Ed Smith, alleged bootleggers, also 
accused, March, 1930. 

Fulton County (Atlanta, county seat): J. Tom Brown, bailiff, 
killed in automobile wreck during rum chase, accompanied by 
Johnny Jones, special investigator, and O. B. Powell and W. A 
Carroll, policemen, all officers of DeKalb County, December 2. 
1930. Aaron B. Roberts, Atlanta policeman, killed by Nick D. 
Camp, restaurant proprietor, June 18, 1930. Nick D. Camp killed 
by John D. Wood, policeman, June 18, 1930. 

Muscogee County (Columbus, county seat): Ray 20, al- 
leged bootlegger, killed by W. K. Johnston, jr., Federal prohibition 
agent, accompanied by George Moseley, undercover agent, July 
25, 1930. 

Spalding County (Griffin, county seat): Emmett Ison, ex-con- 
vict, killed by James Henderson, policeman, April 27, 1930. 

Taylor County (Butler, county seat): Homer Bazemore, deputy 
sheriff, killed by persons unknown, alleged rumrunners, August 
16, 1930. 

Whitfield County (Dalton, county seat): Alfred Wilson, farmer, 
deputized with three others by Needham Kennemer, bailiff, to 
accompany him on a roadhouse raid, killed by Bill Walker, Sep- 
tember 22, 1930. Frank Anderson, farmer, alleged prohibition in- 
former, killed by Newt Brewster, alleged moonshiner, September 
28, 1930. 
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ILLINOIS 

Alexander County (Cairo, county seat): Herbert Coryell, deputy 
8 killed by Minus Dunning, alleged moonshiner, September 
4, 1930. : 
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Cumberland County (Toledo, county seat): William Grubb, tramck poli 


occupation unknown, killed by John Ryan, sheriff, about 1924. 

County (Benton, county seat): Earl Kreiger, alleged 
bootlegger, killed by LeRoy Sisk, chief of police of West Frankfort, 
III., accompanied by George Nipper, patrolman, August 21, 1929. 
Albert McDonald, alleged bootlegger, killed by Chief of Police Sisk 
in same encounter August 21, 1929. 
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INDIANA 


Hendricks County (Danville, county seat): Harley Oxley, farmer, 
killed himself to escape trial on prohibition law charge January 
10, 1930. 

Vigo County (Terre Haute, county seat): James O. Booth, engi- 
neer, killed by Robert Stewart, motor-cycle policeman, March 24, 
1930. 
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Elk County (Howard, county seat): J. D. Ellsworth, alleged rum- 
runner, killed by W. P. Brown, sheriff, September 8, 1929. 
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Bell County (Pineville, county seat): Tip Cook, policeman, killed 
by William Smith, deputy sheriff, December 4, 1930. William 
Smith, deputy sheriff, killed by posse of officers, including Charles 
Steware, chief of police, and Eugene Felton, patrolman, December 
4, 1930. Hiram Fee, former city councilman, killed by person un- 
known. Bert Epperson, constable; Jim Frank Lester, taxicab 

driver; and Alinous Smith, occupation unknown, accused August 
13, 1930. 

Madison County (Richmond, county seat): Ambrose Williams, 
farmer, killed by Lloyd Lane, deputy sheriff, accompanied by Albert 
Bogie, sheriff, and Boyd Sandlin, United States deputy marshal, 
March 30, 1930. 

Nelson County (Bardstown, county seat): Omer Alford, alleged 
highjacker, posing as prohibition agent, killed by sheriff’s posse, 
names unknown, after Alford and six companions had raked farm- 
house with machine-gun fire when attempted search was resisted, 
July 11, 1930. 
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Lincoln County (Ruston, county seat): Philip Harris, farmer, 
killed by S. G. Thigpen, sheriff, December 26, 1929. 
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Cumberland -County (Portland, county seat): Michael T. Con- 
nolly, policeman, killed by persons unknown, suspected bootleg- 
gers, August 15, 1930. 
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Essex County (Newburyport, county seat): Lewis E. Pratt, boat- 
swain, United States Coast Guard, killed by gunfire from another 
Coast Guard vessel when his life-saving surfboat was mistaken for 
a rum runner, August 4, 1930. 

Suffolk County (Boston, county seat): Victor L. Harris, boat- 
swain's mate, United States Coast Guard, witness in rumrunning 
cases, 18 by person unknown believed to be rum runner, Feb- 
ruary 1, $ 
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Wayne County (Detroit, county seat): Walter Grund, alleged 
rumrunner, killed by Clare B. Hopper, United States Customs 
border-patrol officer, accompanied by William H. Redford, also a 
border-patrol officer, January 22, 1930. Arthur N. Beeman, United 
States Customs officer, accidentally drowned on official duty July 
23, 1929. Clarence N. Titcomb, United States Customs officer, 
killed in collision of his automobile with interurban car while on 
official duty January 15, 1929. Four men, unknown, alleged rum- 
runners, drowned in encounter with United States customs officers 
December 27, 1930. Barney Roth, special investigator for Ham- 
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unknown, alleged bootleggers, 
July 5, 1930. Johnny Mietz, alleged bootlegger, killed in same 
encounter, July 5, 1930. 


ce, Killed by 
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Coahoma County (Clarksdale, county seat): J. L. Doggett, 
parar killed by E. S. Chapman, Federal prohibition agent, March 

, 1930. 

Forrest County (Hattiesburg, county seat): Earl Gray, 19, killed 
by posse of three deputy sheriffs, names unknown, August 1, 1930. 

Marshall County (Holly Springs, county seat): Lloyd Gurley, 
former district inspector of State highways, killed by posse com- 
posed of Butler Overton and three other deputy sheriffs, December 
27, 1930; Glenn Gurley, brother of Lloyd Gurley, killed in same 
encounter, December 27, 1930; Dave Sanders, farmer, killed by 
Butler Overton, deputy sheriff, December 30, 1930. 

Tunica County (Tunica, county seat): One “ Jenks,” alleged 
moonshiner, killed by A. S. Campbell, Federal prohibition agent, 
accompanied by W. H. Wright, Federal agent, and R. H. Kennedy, 
informer, October 25, 1929. 

Webster County (Walthall, county seat): Mrs. Lee M. Ferguson, 
wife of magistrate, killed by stray bullet in gun battle between a 
posse of officers, including her husband and Bynum Putnam and 
A. Y. Vaugh, deputy sheriffs, and Tom Elkins, 19; Watts Bower, 
8 the same age; T. D. Castle, 18; and Archie Morris, 23, June 
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Adair County (Kirksville, county seat): John Rose, 65, night 
marshal of Kirksville, Mo., killed by person unknown; suspected 
rumrunner, November 17, 1930. 

Jackson County (Kansas City, county seat): Garfield Buckner, | 
negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by L. B. Shoemaker, Federal pro- 
hibition agent, accompanied by George P. Small, F. D. Seaton, | 
Robert Reece, Arthur J. Lacey, and Sidney W. Thomas, Federal 
agents, December 14, 1929. ; 
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Union County (Elizabeth, county seat): G. Finiello, Federal 
prohibition agent, killed by person unknown, alleged illicit-brewery | 
gangster, Sam Grossman, alias George Green, accused, September 
19, 1930. ; 


Bernalillo County (Albuquerque, county seat): Emilio Can- 
delaria, deputy sheriff, killed by Gregerio Espinosa, alleged boot- 
legger, January 29, 1930; Waldo Martinez, State highway employee, 
killed by C. W. Eskildson, Federal prohibition agent, October 26, 
1930. 

Colfax County (Raton, county seat): Roy Sutton, Federal pro- 
hibition agent, killed by persons unknown, alleged bootleggers, 
October, 1930. 

Valencia County (Las Lunas, county seat): Bonifacio Torres, 
16, occupation unknown, killed by Reymendo Lovato, deputy 
sheriff, after youth had shot and seriously wounded three other 
Officers, March 1, 1930. 
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NEW YORK 


Erie County (Buffalo, county seat): Eugene F. Downey, jr., al- 
leged rumrunner, killed by crew of United States Coast Guard 
cutter, including Rudolph Thompson, Asa Ennis, and Orville La- 
frant, December 25, 1929. 

New York County (New York, county seat): Joseph Casey, jr., 
16, occupation unknown, killed by William Murphy, police detec- 
tive, June 7,1930. Daniel Flynn, alleged bootlegger and highjacker, 
killed by George Schuchman, policeman, September 13, 1929. 

Westchester County (White Plains, county seat): Philip Pisci- 
tello, alleged rumrunner, killed by Charles LaForge, State trooper, 
July 9, 1930, 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Columbus County (Whiteville, county seat): Hoke B. Smith, 
deputy sheriff, killed by Woodell Millican, Buford Floyd, Sam 
Lineberry, and Sam Thompson, December 31, 1929. 
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Henderson County (Hendersonville, county seat): Clarence How- 
ard, Federal prohibition agent, killed by Fred Schwartz, alleged 
rumrunner, April 22, 1930. 

Madison County (Marshall, county seat): Wiley Trantham, 
farmer, killed in gun battle with Dewey Foster, Lester Foster, and 
Wesley Foster, deputy sheriffs, August 13, 1930. 

Onslow County (Jacksonville, county seat): Roy Gurganius, 
alleged moonshiner, killed by S. K. Hughes, Federal prohibition 
agent, accompanied by O. A. McCaskell and T. C. Wilkins, Federal 
agents, and Clyde McCall, informer, April 9, 1930. 

Pamlico County (Bayboro, county seat): Louis M. Davies, Fed- 
eral prohibition agent, killed by Soloman Guion, negro, alleged 
moonshiner, January 14, 1930. 

Wayne County (Goldsboro, county seat): Posey L. Flinchum, 
Federal prohibition agent, killed by persons unknown, alleged rum- 
runners, June 17, 1930. 
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OHIO 


Butler County (Hamilton, county seat): Daniel Sandlin, police- 
man, killed by persons unknown, alleged bootleggers, March 20, 
1930. 

Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, county seat): Samuel Weinstein, 
13, killed by automobile driven by Albert Collins, Federal prohibi- 
tion agent, on official duty, April 25, 1926. 

Lucas County (Toledo, county seat): Ralph Zolmie, deputy 
marshal, killed by persons unknown, alleged rumrunners, Novem- 
ber 7, 1929. 

Ottowa County (Port Clinton, county seat): Gardner D. Young, 
chief boatswain, United States Coast Guard, died from exposure 
following sinking of Coast Guard patrol boat CG—8010 in rum 
chase, about May 1, 1930 William Platt, chief machinists’ mate, 
same, about May 1, 1930. John C. Hay, first class, motor ma- 
chinist, drowned in same shipwreck, about May 1, 1930. 
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Jackson County (Altus, county seat): Elmer L. Carter, deputy 
sheriff, killed by Vernon Robsion, George Robsion, and Ernest 
Jackson, alleged moonshiners, August 29, 1930. 

Kiowa County (Hobart, county seat): S. W. Humble, deputy 
sheriff, killed by Sam Allen, filling-station proprietor, alleged boot- 
legger, June 11, 1930. 

Payne County (Stillwater, county seat): Otto P. Butler, Federal 

rohibition agent, killed by John Young and his wife, Latosca 

‘oung, negroes, alleged bootleggers, December 10, 1929. 

Tulsa County (Tulsa, county seat): George Lewis, alias George 
Lewis Redding, alleged bootlegger, killed by Willlam F. Wolverton, 
Federal prohibition agent, accompanied by Henry B. Jones and 
Maurice E. Craig, Federal agents, February 24, 1930. 


Total onan wos c4c444444„«44„ͤ4b“ 4 


OREGON 

Lane County (Eugene, county seat): Joseph Saunders, deputy 

game warden, killed by Ray (“ Vic”) Sutherland, 68, alleged moon- 

shiner, August 28, 1930; Oscar Duly, policeman, killed by Suther- 

land in same encounter, August 28, 1930; Vic Sutherland, alleged 

moonshiner, killed by posse headed by John Carlisle, deputy sheriff, 
November 25, 1930. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport County (Newport, county seat): Dudley A. Brandt, 
marine engineer of the speed boat Black Duck, alleged liquor 
smuggler, killed by crew of U. S. Coast Guard cutter CG—290, 
December 29, 1929; Jack Wisemann, alleged liquor smuggler, killed 
in same encounter, December 29, 1929; John Goulart, alleged 
liquor smuggler, same, December 29, 1929. 


Total „4c 8 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Berkeley County (Moncks Corner, county seat): Edward J. Den- 
nis, State senator, killed by W. L. (“Sporty”) Thornley, gunman 
and alleged moonshiner, alleged to have been hired by Glenn Mc- 
Knight, former Federal prohibition agent; Clarence Woodward, 
former deputy sheriff; Curtis Thornley, brother of “Sporty”; and 
Fred Artis, all alleged moonshiners and bootleggers, July 24, 1930; 
Five other persons previously killed in attempts to clean up moon- 
shining, rumrunning, and bootlegging in the Hell Hole Swamp 
section of Berkeley County, three of these prior to 1927. Details 
of these killings not ascertained. 
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Greenville County (Greenville, county seat): Mack Parsons, Fed- 
eral prohibition agent, killed in wreck of his automobile in rum 
chase, September 20, 1930. Perry Paris, deputy sheriff, killed 
when struck by a passing automobile while pursuing, on foot, an 
alleged bootlegger, name unknown, October 24, 1930. Sam D. 
Willis, sheriff, killed by Blair Rook, negro, alleged to have been 
hired by Carlos A. Rector, former sheriff, and J. Harmon Moore, 
former deputy sheriff, June 12, 1927. 

Sumter County (Sumter, county seat): Ezra Hodge, farmer, 
suspected of reporting a still, killed by Caeser Cockrell, alleged 
tool of Frank Jennings, alleged moonshiner, June 12, 1930. 
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TENNESSEE 


Claiborne County (Tazewell, county seat): John Arnold, occu- 
pation unknown, suspected of being a revenue officer, killed by 
John Johnson, alleged moonshiner, January 30, 1930. 

Davidson County (Nashville, county seat): John B. Martin, 
. eg sheriff, killed by Brice Adams, negro, fireman, December 25, 


Franklin County (Winchester, county seat): Thomas Morris, 
alleged moonshiner, killed by Buford Rader, ex-convict, deputized 
as officer, accompanied by Fred M. Curtis, Federal prohibition 
agent, and Ashburn, sheriff, January 26, 1930. 

Greene County (Greenville, county seat): Mitchell Gentry, 
deputy sheriff of Madison County, N. O., killed in gun battle in 
which Pete and Hubert Schanlon and Fowler Shelton, farmers, 
were the alleged aggressors, May 4, 1930. 

Hawkins County (Rogersville, county seat): Farris Ward, dep- 
UP een killed by Terry Alvis, farmer, Ward’s cousin, December 

Jefferson County (Jefferson City, county seat): T. B. Younce, 
chief of police, killed by Charlie Newman, alleged bootlegger, Sep- 
tember 5, 1930. 

Knox County (Knoxville, county seat): R. L. Hughett, United 
States deputy marshal, killed by Harrison Welch, alleged bootleg- 
ger, June 12, 1930; Charles Gammon, alleged moonshiner, killed 
by A. McPherson, deputy sheriff, accompanied by Ott Wagner, 
deputy sheriff, and Luke Robbins, deputized citizen, April 24, 
1930. 

Lewis County (Hohenwald, county seat): Two officers, names 
unknown, killed by persons unknown, alleged moonshiners, June, 
1930. 

Putnam County (Cookeville, county seat): Orville A. Moss, dep- 
uty sheriff, killed by Hop Anderson, alleged rumrunner and moon- 
shiner, April 22, 1930. 

Sevier County (Sevierville, county seat): A. C. Matthews, 65, 
farmer, killed from ambush by persons unknown, alleged moon- 
shiner, after he had reported a still; Odie Grooms and Leonard 
Nicholson, alias Baker, accused; on or about May 4, 1930. 

Shelby County (Memphis, county seat): Clara Patterson, hotel 
cashier, prohibition informer, killed by persons unknown, believed 
to be bootleggers, August 9, 1930. 

Unicoi County (Erwin, county seat): Cass Atkins, escaped con- 
vict, alleged moonshiner, killed by sheriff’s posse, names unknown, 
January 18, 1930. 

Weakley County (Dresden, county seat): Walter McDaniel, occu- 
pation unknown, killed by posse of officers including Bonnie Bul- 
lock, sheriff, and Will Dunn, Finis Summers, Richard Maiden, and 
Egbert Bullock, deputy sheriffs. Date not ascertained. 
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TEXAS 


El Paso County (El Paso, county seat): Francisco Beltram, 
alleged liquor smuggler, killed by Clarence R. Rogers, United 
States customs officer, accompanied by William White, customs 
officer, March 26, 1930. Manuel Martinez, Mexican, alleged liquor 
smuggler, killed by United States border patrolmen, names un- 
known, March 6, 1930, Manuel E. Strada, Mexican, alleged liquor 
smuggler, killed by United States border patrolmen, names un- 
known, December 26, 1929. Pedro Rodriguez, Mexican, alleged 
liquor smuggler, killed by United States border patrolmen, names 
unknown, February 23, 1930. Frank Barncastle, alleged liquor 
smuggler, killed by posse of United States customs officers, includ- 
ing Manuel D. Abeyta, William T. Coe, Milton R. Rogers, and John 
H. Shaffer, November 19, 1930. Jesus Esparaza, Mexican, alleged 
liquor smuggler, killed by posse of United States Customs officers, 
including above, November 19, 1930. Felipe Regalado, Mexican, 
liquor smuggler, killed by posse of United States customs officers, 
name unknown, June 18, 1930. Charles Gardiner, United States 
border patrolman, killed by Mexicans, names unknown, alleged 
liquor smugglers, October 20, 1922. 

Hidalgo County (Edinburg, county seat): Bert Ellison, United 
States customs officer, killed by Mexicans, names unknown, alleged 
liquor smugglers, August 9, 1930. 

Jim Wells County (Alice, county seat): William D. McGaleb, 
United States customs officer, killed by Pedro Rendon, Mexican, 
alleged liquor smuggler, January 7, 1930. Pedro Rendon, Mexican, 
alleged smuggler, hanged himself in jail while awaiting trial for 
killing Customs Officer McGaleb, February 7, 1930. 


1931 


Kinney County (Bracketville, county seat): Daniels, occupation 
unknown, killed by sheriff’s posse, names unknown, early in 1924. 
Two Mexicans, names unknown, alleged liquor smugglers, killed 
by posse of officers headed by Romas Salmon, sheriff, and including 
deputy sheriffs and prohibition agents, late in 1923. 

Walker County (Huntsville, county seat): Joyce Shepard, farmer, 
electrocuted for killing in 1927 of Jake Owens and Bob Smith, 
deputy sheriffs of Fisher County, Tex., October 16, 1930. 

Webb County (Laredo, county seat): Robert W. “Red” Kelsey, 
United States border patrolman, killed by persons unknown, al- 
leged liquor smugglers, August 25, 1930. Juan Espinosa, Mexican, 
alleged liquor smuggler, killed by United States border patrolmen, 
names unknown, August 29, 1930. 
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VIRGINIA 


Accomac County (Accomac, county seat): Clayton Townsend, 
alleged bootlegger, killed in rum chase, C. D. Andrews and Elsie 
Justice, State troopers, accused, February 26, 1930. 

Amherst County (Amherst, county seat): Ernest Grant, alleged 
moonshiner, killed by Talley Stinnett, deputized as Federal pro- 
hibition officer, 1929. 

Buchanan County (Grundy, county seat): Hyson Baker, con- 
stable, killed in gun battle between officers and alleged moon- 
shiners, in which Baker, Howard Justus, and David J. Smith, dep- 
uty sheriffs, and Earl, Tom, Clark, May, Harman, and Thomps 
Dotson and Ballard and Hillman Tester were participants, July 9, 
1930. Thomps Dotson, alleged moonshiner, killed in same en- 
counter, July 9, 1930. 

Hanover County (Ashland, county seat): Harry V. Sweeman, 
2 2 police, killed by person unknown, alleged bootlegger, June 

Mecklenburg County (Boydton, county seat): Bernard A. Pur- 
year, county officer, killed by Garland Smith, alleged moonshiner, 
December 29, 1929. Mack E. Tuck, chief of police of Clarksville, 
ay Ppa by Garland Smith, alleged moonshiner, December 

, 1929. 

Norfolk County (Portsmouth, county seat): Jeff Miller, prohibi- 
tion officer, killed by person unknown, occupation unknown, date 
unknown. Payne, prohibition officer, same. M. L. Cherry, prohibi- 
tion officer, killed by unknown, occupation unknown, Feb- 
ruary, 1929. Powell boy, 13 or 14, killed by officer, name unknown, 
date unknown. 

Pittsylvania County (Chatham, county seat): Clarence Trent, 
special deputy State prohibition agent, killed by person unknown, 
alleged moonshiner, June 7, 1930. 

Richmond County (Warsaw, county seat): James Newton Wood, 
State prohibition officer, killed by Randolph C. Cox, negro farmer, 
alleged bootlegger, December 19, 1930. 

Wise County (Big Stone Gap, county seat): Walter Caudell, al- 


leged rum runner, killed by two deputy sheriffs, names unknown, 

March 6, 1930. 
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WASHINGTON 

Clark County (Camas, county seat): Carmi M. Weidman, la- 
borer, alleged bootlegger, killed by E. J. Crum, policeman, Decem- 
ber 4, 1929. 

Snohomish County (Everett, county seat): Al Kinsman, rancher, 
alleged bootlegger, killed by Jessy Jackson, deputy sheriff, accom- 
panied by George I. Stever, sheriff, and J. W. Thomas, deputy 
sheriff, February 12, 1930. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Berkeley County (Martinsburg, county seat): Lorentz Marino, 
17, son of Louis Marino, constable, killed by Dorsey Lamb, quarry 
worker, alleged bootlegger, September, 1930. 

Cabell County (Huntington, county seat): Chesley Childers, 
youth, killed by J. T. Poe, State prohibition agent, 1925. Harry 
Lane, negro, alleged bootlegger, killed by Earl Long, special police- 
man, July 20, 1930. 

Hampshire County (Romney, county seat): H. Carter Inskeep, 
magistrate, killed by Walter Crabtree, convicted liquor violator, 
December 18, 1929. Ben A. Miller, constable, killed in same en- 
counter, December 18, 1929. Asa Wolford, constable, same, Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Jefferson County (Charles Town, county seat): John Twyman, 
negro, alleged bootlegger, drowned while fleeing from Federal pro- 
hibition agents and county officers, names unknown, January 23, 


1930. 
Mercer County (Princeton, county seat): Ed Neely, alleged 
moonshiner, killed by ——- Watkins, officer, 1922. Gilbert Penning- 


ton, constable, killed by persons unknown, alleged bootleggers. 
1922. Leslie Cox, alleged bootlegger, killed by Alfred Clark, dep- 
uty sheriff, December 25, 1922. Alfred Clark, deputy sheriff, killed 
by Leslie Cox, alleged bootlegger, December 25, 1922, Charlie 
Campbell, occupation unknown, killed by —— Watkins, officer, 
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1923. Boy, 18, name unknown, killed by —— Watkins, officer, 
1923, Boy, 16, mame unknown, alleged moonshiner, killed by 
State and county officers, names unknown, 1925. Person unknown, 
negro, occupation unknown, killed by deputy sheriff, name un- 
known. McBride, occupation unknown, killed by —— Watkins, 
officer, December, 1929. Dave Maye, alleged moonshiner, killed by 
Powers, State policeman, January 29, 1929. 

Mongalia County (Morgantown, county seat): Richard Stine, 
police sergeant, shot in liquor raid about 1926, by person un- 
known, died some time later. 


Grant County (Lancaster, county seat): Edward Foht, alleged 
moonshiner, killed by Joseph Greer, sheriff, April 24, 1930. 

Mauston County (Mauston, county seat): Clinton G. Price, dis- 
trict attorney, killed by person unknown; Lyall T. Wright, former 
sheriff, accused April 13, 1930. 
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WYOMING 

Albany County (Laramie, county seat): ——- Kennedy, cattle- 


man, killed by three Federal prohibition agents, two identified as 
“Tony” and Henry.“ ex-convicts, 1922. 


Total___-_-------------~--------------------~----------+------- 1 
Previously recorded_.___------------------------------------ 12 
Total, Wyoming----------------------------- — 13 


STATE SUMMARY OF BOOTLEG TOLL 


Here is the death toll in the ll-year attempt to enforce the 
eighteenth amendment, the Volstead and other Federal prohibi- 
tion laws, and the dry statutes of the States that has claimed a 
known total of 1,550 lives and an untold number of which there 
is no available record: 
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Total, United States 


DRY DEATH TOLL SHOWN BY YEARS 
The record of the years in prohibition enforcement killings 


shows 1929 to have been the peak, to the compilation of 


according 
1,550 casualties made by the Washington Herald for the 11 years 
from 1920 to 1930, inclusive. The figures provide material for an 
interesting study. They follow: 
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20 40 
38 75 
44 67 
33 66 
42 106 
49 * 
37 79 
56 97 
41 87 128 
59 110 169 
65 62 127 
10 170 180 


1, 056 1. 550 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I request 
that there be printed in the Recorp an article published in 
the national weekly known as America under date of Febru- 
ary 7, 1931. It contains a series of quotations upon the 
Wickersham report. The edition of the paper of this week 
also contains an editorial entitled An Unacceptable Amend- 
ment.“ I ask that that also be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A PICTURE oF PROHIBITION 
Paul L. Blakely, S. J. 


. Ld . . . . . 


The French press is puzzled by the Wickersham report, and 
the British public is muddled. At home there is dispute in the 
Senate, and elsewhere, about the lacunae in the report, and on 
what President Hoover thinks about the whole performance. To 
all of us it is in some degree like Tom Sawyer's emancipation 
plan—splendid, possibly, but a bit mixed up. 

Yet I think that a series of quotations from this official paper 
(H. Doc. No. 732, Tist Cong.) can paint a vivid picture of prohibi- 
tion after 10 years of experimentation. Mr. Wickersham vouches 
for the facts, all of which have been published in these pages at 
one time or other since 1920. I proceed to quote, then, without 
comment, first from the report and next from the individual 
opinions. 

THE REPORT 


The amendment and the national prohibition act inaugurated 
one of the most extensive and sweeping efforts to change the 
Social habits of an entire nation recorded in history. It would 
naturally have been assumed that the enforcement of such a 
novel and sweeping reform in a democracy would have been under- 
taken cautiously, with a carefully selected and specially trained 
force adequately organized and compensated, accompanied by 
efforts to arouse to its support public sympathy and aid. No op- 
portunity for such a course was allowed. Considerable public 
sentiment was, however, antagonized by the legislative fixing of 
the permissible content of alcohol at a percentage considerably 
below the possibility of intoxication (pp. 10-11). 

Votes in colleges show an attitude of hostility to or contempt 
for the law on the part of those who are not unlikely to be leaders 
in the next generation. It is safe to say that a significant change 
has taken place in the social attitude toward . This may 
be seen in the views and conduct of social leaders, business and 
professional men in the average community. It may be seen in 
the tolerance of conduct at social gatherings which would not 
have been possible a generation ago. It is reflected in a different 
way of regarding drunken youth, in a change in the class of 
excessive drinkers, and in the increased use of distilled liquor in 
places and connections where it was formerly banned. It is 
evident that, taking the country as a whole, people of wealth, 
business men and professional men, and their families, and, per- 
haps, the higher-paid working men and their families, are drink- 
ing in large numbers in quite frank disregard of the declared 
policy of the national prohibition act (p. 21). 

Upon the whole, however, they [the death rates] indicate that 
after a brief period in the first years of the amendment there 
has been a steady increase in drinking (p. 22). 

In consequence of the high development of illicit distilling, a 
steady volume of whisky, much of it of good quality, is put in 
circulation (p. 29). 

In some parts of the country enormous sums of money are 
derived from the business of illicit beer (p. 31). 

Necessity seems to compel the virtual abandonment of efforts 
for effective enforcement at this point (liquor production in the 
home!) but it must be recognized that this is done at the price 
of nullification to that extent (p. 33). 

It is common knowledge, and a general cause of dissatisfaction 
with enforcement of the national prohibition act, that the big 
operators or headmen in the traffic are rarely caught (p. 36). 

8 of good quality is obtainable substantially 
everywhere at prices not extravagant for persons of means. It is 
true many can not afford these prices and for them a large amount 
of cheap, poor grade, or even poisonous liquor is constantly pro- 
duced and is in general circulation (p. 39). 
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has been a zealous prohibition State since 1914. 
+ + + Yet the number of arrests for drunkenness in Richmond 
has been growing steadily and has increased by more than one- 
third in five years. Also the testimony shows that the amount 
of liquor in circulation has grown steadily. Prices tell the same 
story. * * * Kansas has had State prohibition for more than 
50 years. * * It is significant that the death rate in Kansas 
from alcoholism and causes attributable to alcohol, which had 
fallen to a very low level between 1917 and 1920, has risen to the 
level of 1917 (pp. 40-41). 

It is true that the chief centers of nonenforcement or ineffec- 
tive enforcement are the cities. But since 1920 the United States 
has been preponderantly urban. A failure of enforcement in the 
cities is failure in the major part of the land in population and 
influence (p. 43). 

* There was much corruption in connection with the 
regulation of the liquor traffic before prohibition. But the pres- 
ent régime of corruption in connection with the liquor traffic is 
operating in a new and larger field, and is more extensive (p. 44). 

Some advocates of the law have constantly urged and are still 
urging disregard or abrogation of the guarantees of liberty and of 
sanctity of the home which had been deemed fundamental in 
our policy (p. 46). à, 

It is therefore a serious impairment of the legal order to have a 
national law upon the books theoretically governing the whole 
land and announcing a policy for the whole land which public 
opinion in many important centers will not enforce and in many 
others will not suffer to be enforced effectively (p. 49). 

In consequence, many of the best citizens in every community, 
on whom we rely habitually for the upholding of law and order, 
are at most lukewarm as to the national prohibition act. Many 
who are normally law-abiding are led to an attitude hostile to the 
statute by a feeling that repression and interference with private 
conduct are carried too far. * * * This feeling is reinforced 
when it is seen that the wealthy are generally able to obtain pure 
liquors, where those with less means may run the risk of poison- 
ing. Moreover, searches of homes, especially under 
State laws, have necessarily seemed to bear more upon people of 
oe means than upon those of wealth or influence (pp. 

). 

Lawyers everywhere deplore, as one of the most serious effects, 
of prohibition, the change in the general attitude toward the 
Federal courts. Formerly, these tribunals were of exceptional 
dignity * and commanded wholesome fear and respect. 
The professional criminal who sometimes had scanty respect for 
the State tribunals was careful so to conduct himself as not to 
come within the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. The effect of 
the huge volume of liquor prosecutions, which has come to these 
courts under prohibition, has injured their dignity, impaired 
their efficiency, and endangered the wholesome respect for them 
which once obtained. * * * Prosecutors, Federal and State, 
have been affected no less than courts. They have been appointed 
and elected too often under pressure of organizations concerned 
only with prohibition, as if nothing else were to be considered 
in the conduct of criminal justice (pp. 56-57). 

It has been urged that there has been great improvement in 
domestic relations. But such few statistics as to divorce for 
drunkenness as are available and reasonably trustworthy seem to 
show a steady increase in divorce on that ground, after a sharp 
drop in the initial years of prohibition. * * * So also as to 
the effect upon public health which has been urged by some 
writers. The steady development of means of conserving the 
public health, and the continual advance of medical science, pre- 
clude any just comparison of the statistical data available (pp. 
72-73). 


INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 


The eighteenth amendment 1s the first instance in 
our history in which the effort has been made by constitutional 
provision to extend the police control of the Federal Government 
to every individual and home in the United States.—Henry W. 
Anderson, 

No less than eight States, containing one-fourth of the entire 
population of the United States, either have no enforcement law, 
or have repealed or voted to repeal such laws. The people of other 
States are obviously contemplating similar action. (Id.) 

“The Congress shall have power to regulate or to prohibit the 
manufacture, traffic in or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, and the exportation thereof 
from the United States and all territory subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, for beverage purposes.” This modification would 
bring the amendment into conformity with the traditional prin- 
ciples of our system of Government. (Id.) 

In my opinion the eighteenth amendment should be repealed.— 
Newton D. Baker. 

I am one of the members who favor an immediate attempt at 
change. As I still hope that Federal regulation of the liquor 
traffic may prove more effective than that of the States, I favor 
revision of the amendment rather than its repeal.—Ada L. 
Comstock. 

I agree with the conclusion of the report that enforcement and 
observance of the law have never been and are not now adequate 
or satisfactory and do not warrant its continuance unless a change 
is probable within a reasonable time.—William I. Grubb. 

I * * believe that prohibition under the eighteenth 
amendment is entitled to a further trial before a revision or 
repeal of the amendment is recommended. (Id.) 

The saloon was the center of political activity, but I think the 
corruption was not so widespread and flagrant as it now is. The 


amounts involved were not so large. Corruption had not become 
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such an established art and racketeering was unknown. It has 
now developed to a high degree of efficilency—William S. Kenyon. 

If prohibition can not be enforced, I should favor a trial of the 
system proposed by Commissioner Anderson. (Id.) 

Summarizing, my conclusion is that the eighteenth amendment 
can not be effectively enforced without the active general support 
of public opinion and the law-enforcement agencies of the States 
and cities of the Nation; that such support does not now exist; 
and that I can not find sufficient reason to believe that it can be 
obtained. I see no alternative but repeal of the amendment.— 
Monte M. Lemann. 

I have come to the conclusion that effective national enforce- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment in its present form is unat- 
tainable, therefore, steps should be taken immediately to revise 
the amendment.—Frank J. Loesch. 

Mr. Anderson has presented in his statement a plan for control 
under the proposed revision of the amendment which is the re- 
sult of careful and scientific thought and seems to meet the ne- 
cessities of the situation more adequately than any other that has 
been so far suggested.— Kenneth Mackintosh. 

The plan developed by Mr. Anderson and presented in his state- 
ment seems to me to be the best, and if after further trial pro- 
hibition is not enforceable I should favor serious consideration 
of his system.—Paul J. McCormick. 

While making enforcement as effective as we may. so long as 
the amendment as it is, remains the supreme law of the land, we 
should be at work to enable the fundamental difficulties to be 
reached. This, it seems clear, can only be done by a revision of 
the amendment. * * * Myr. Anderson has proposed a well- 
thought-out plan, based on study of systems of liquor control and 
their operation. His plan deserves careful consideration as the 
best and most complete which has been brought to our attention. 
This or some like plan for adapting national control to local con- 
ditions may well be the next forward step.— Roscoe Pound. 

* I have been forced to conclude that a further trial 
should be made of the enforceability of the eighteenth amendment 
under the present organization, with the help of recommended im- 
provements.—Chairman George W. Wickersham. 

The nearest point of agreement reached by the commission was 
on the Anderson plan, and that the President peremptorily re- 
jects. Some comment on this plan is offered on the editorial 
page. 


AN UNACCEPTABLE AMENDMENT 


The recommendation of the Wickersham commission which 
appeared to win a majority approval of the commission itself and 
has been most widely discussed was prepared by Henry W. Ander- 
son. The text is printed on page 434 of this issue. The amend- 
ment would give Congress power to (1) continue the present 
system of absolute national prohibition, (2) remit the matter in 
be a a in part to the States, (3) adopt any system of efective 
control. 

Any change from the present system would be an improvement. 
But, with all deference to Mr. Anderson, we suggest that his 


* amendment does not destroy the root evil. 


That evil, in our judgment, is Federal control. 

It is all but generally admitted that Congress should never have 
been given the power inherent in the eighteenth amendment. 
But in Mr. Anderson’s plan that power remains in its integrity. 
Under it Congress could authorize a system which, like the pres- 
ent, satisfies no one but bootleggers and fanatics, or a system 
which would satisfy the brewers, the distillers, and the politicians, 
but not men and women whose first interest is the preservation 
of sane, constitutional government. What system would prevail 
would be decided by a partisan-controlled Congress. 

Could a better method of putting the problem of liquor control 
into partisan politics possibly be contrived? 

Candidates would be assessed not for their ability or patriotism 
but on this ground only, “Do you favor a wide-open country or 
nation-wide prohibition?” Federal judges and other officials 
would be appointed on the same basis, only to be hampered or dis- 
missed from office by the incoming wet or dry administration. 
We should have confusion worse confounded. 

No amendment which predicates Federal control can be accept- 
able. The sole remedy for the fearful evils of prohibition is repeal 
of the amendment. In the meantime let appropriations for 
enforcement be pared to the bone. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the annual report of the Public Buildings Commission 
for the calendar year 1930 be printed with illustrations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah 
asks unanimous consent for the printing of the report of 
the Public Buildings Commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is it the purpose to have 
the report printed as a document? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is always printed every year under the 
law. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is to be printed as a 
document? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; as a document. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16415) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, at the time when I yielded, 
the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], whose sin- 
cerity we all admit and admire, had just made perhaps the 
strongest and the most plausible argument in favor of the 
retention of the provision that could be made. I think the 
argument made by my colleague [Mr. Smoot] ought to ob- 
tain. I think we ought to strike out the entire provision, 
and then the Committee on Appropriations of the House, if 
it does its duty, and if not, the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate—and it will do its duty—will make further 
investigation, and will make such recommendations by way 
of a provision in the deficiency bill as will deal with this 
question for the next ensuing year. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I did not intend to put myself in the posi- 
tion of saying that we should not strike this provision out 
or have a vote on it. What I thought was that we should 
follow the proper course and perfect it as much as possible, 
and then take a vote on striking out, letting the Senate pass 
on the matter. 

Mr. KING. I am not complaining of the position of my 
friend the Senator from Washington. For 10 years—and my 
colleague has corroborated my statement—we have had 
declarations that this Housing Corporation would wind up 
the business which was before it, and liquidate. 

I referred a moment ago—and I do so again with some 
regret, because of the demise of our dear friend—to the 
statement made by the late Senator from Maine, Mr. Fer- 
nald, who had charge of this matter. I am not quite sure as 
to the functions which he performed, but he was the spokes- 
man for this organization here upon the floor, and he stated 
that it ought to be wound up at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and promised his best offices to accomplish that re- 
sult. But he encountered hostility, as everybody who deals 
with Federal organizations and Federal instrumentalities 
encounters the utmost hostility when an effort is made to 
abolish them. 

If we create a Federal bureau, it is fastened upon the 
Government not only for our lives but for the life of the 
Republic. We do not seem to have sufficient courage to 
abolish these bureaus when once they have been created. 

I think the suggestion of my colleague ought to prevail. 
We ought to strike out this provision. If we refuse to do 
that and leave it to the deficiency appropriation bill to 
deal with it, then we ought to adopt the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar], and re- 
quire that the Housing Corporation shall be liquidated 
within the next fiscal year. If in the meantime facts should 
be brought to the attention of Congress to warrant a modi- 
fication of that provision, then it could easily be provided 
for by joint resolution or by some independent measure or 
upon an appropriation bill. But I do not agree with the 
statements made that this organization ought to be toler- 
ated much longer and that we ought to appropriate the sum 
carried in the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Let me suggest that we reject the Senate 
committee amendment to strike out this language and then 
strike out the whole paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, perfect the provision and 
then move to strike it all out? 
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Mr. JONES. Yes; act on the committee amendment and 
then move to strike it all out. 

Mr. KING. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the committee amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I surrender the floor to my friend from Wash- 
ington to accomplish that worthy act of administering the 
coup de grace to this provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now move that we strike out the whole 
provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s amendment 
is not in order until the committee amendments passed over 
are acted upon. 

Mr. KING. I want to give notice that if the motion to 
strike out should not prevail—— 

Mr. JONES. I think it will prevail. I am perfectly willing 
that it should. 

Mr. KING. I was going to say I would move to cut down 
the amount appropriated. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if this provision is 
stricken out, who will collect all this money? It seems to 
me there ought to be some way to authorize somebody to 
collect the money. 

Mr. SMOOT. The matter will be in conference and will 
be taken care of there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
next amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The next amendment passed over is 
on page 25, line 9, under the heading “ Housing Corpora- 
tion,” to strike out $12,180 ” and insert $17,104.” 

Mr. KING. That relates to the same subject. I suggest 
that it be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; let us disagree to it. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment passed 
over will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 26, line 9, Housing Cor- 
poration,” the committee proposes to strike out “ $19,930 ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $26,154.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now move to strike out the whole pro- 
vision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERk. The Senator from Utah moves to 
strike out the entire provision under the subhead “ Housing 
Corporation,” as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For officers, clerks, and other employees 
. (not to exceed $12,180 in the District of Columbia and $3,900 in 
the field), and for contingent and miscellaneous expenses in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, including blank books, maps, 
stationery, file cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, freight and express 
charges, communication service, travel expense, printing and 
binding not to exceed $150, and all other miscellaneous items and 
expenses not included in the foregoing and necessary to collect 
and account for the receipts from the sale of properties and the 
receipts from the operation of unsold properties of the United 
States Housing Corporation, the Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
Transportation, property commandeered by the United States 
through the Secretary of Labor, and to collect the amounts ad- 
vanced to transportation facilities and others; for payment of 
special assessments and other utility, municipal, State, and county 
charges or assessments unpaid by purchasers, and which have been 
assessed against property in which the United States Housing 
Corporation has an interest, and to defray expenses incident to 
foreclosing mortgages, conducting sales under deeds of trust, or 
reacquiring title or possession of real property under default pro- 
ceeding, including attorney fees, witness fees, court costs, charges, 
and other miscellaneous expenses; for the maintenance and repair 
of houses, buildings, and improvements which are unsold; in all, 
$19,930: Provided further, That upon the approval of this act the 
directors of the United States Housing Corporation of New York 
and the United States Housing Corporation of Pennsylvania shall 
appoint the chief clerk or other officer of the Department of Labor 
to act as their president or as their immediate representative in 
charge of administrative work, such departmental officer to serve 
without compensation in addition to the salary of his official 
position, and the directors of these corporations shall in like 
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manner designate the disbursing clerk for the Department of 
Labor to act in a similar capacity for the corporations, and shall 
reduce the pay roll by not less than the annual rate of $13,770. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I ask may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 53, after line 2, insert a new 
proviso to read as follows: 

Provided, however, That no money appropriated by this or any 
other act shall be available for payment of retired pay under the 
disabled emergency officers’ retirement act of May 24, 1928 (Public, 
506, 70th Cong.), to any person who is receiving a salary from the 
United States which exceeds $2,000 per annum. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a word or two in explanation. 
I was not here when the corresponding bill for appropria- 
tions for the Veterans’ Bureau passed the Congress last 
year. This is the first chance I have had to call to the 
attention of the Senate what seems to be a very shocking and 
scandalous condition. 

The Senate will remember that under the leadership or 
inspiration of the late Senator Tyson, of Tennessee, we 
passed a bill allowing emergency officers to be placed upon 
the retired list of the Army, in effect, and get retired pay 
at the rate of three-quarters of their active service pay if 
they were 30 per cent or more disabled as a result of their 
war-time experience. Various dismal prophesies were made 
by those of us who resisted that proposal at the time. Some 
of them have proven to be true; some of them, perhaps, have 
not. 

I think that if we could look at the list of employees of 
the United States which was put in the Recorp on the 
House on the 30th day of last April, at page 6862 and many 
pages following, the Members of the Senate would be 
shocked to see how the act has worked out. Let me read 
to the Senate not the whole list, because that would take 
the rest of this day, but just the list of those employees of 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau who had been retired on 
the theory that they were disabled and who to-day are 
drawing pay of $5,000 or more as officials of the Veterans’ 
Bureau itself. The very bureau that retired them and said 
that they were incapable of work is to-day hiring them at 
these high salaries, $ 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, they are drawing full 
salary as if they were not at all incapacitated for work, and 
at the same time drawing three-fourths retirement pay 
because they are incapacitated for work? 

Mr. REED. On the theory that they can not work at all. 
The Senator has put it exactly right. i 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The statement has been 
made that there is one officer who draws a salary from the 
Government of $9,000 a year and is receiving retirement 
pay. 

Mr. REED. That is true. I am sure the Senate will be 
shocked to get these facts. Let me first read some of those, 
that were put into the Record last April. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Smoor] has just informed me that the amount of the 
salary of the officer referred to is $9,000 a year, while he 
draws retired pay in the amount of three-fourths of his 
active-service pay. 

Mr. REED. The officer referred to is Mr. William Wolf 
Smith, who is general counsel of the Veterans’ Bureau. He 
was a captain in the Quartermaster’s Department for about 
two months during the World War, and served in this 
country only. He has been receiving and is to-day receiving 
$9,000 a year from the Veterans’ Bureau for his employment 
as general counsel. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I ask whether his sal- 
ary is fixed by law or by regulation? 

Mr. REED. By regulation. He is also at the present 
time receiving $187.50 a month as retirement pay because 
of his disability, he having been found to be more than 30 
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per cent disabled by the emergency officers’ rating board 
of the bureau because he has chronic bronchitis and an 
inguinal hernia. I mention the facts thus freely about a 
particular case because they were all put in the Recorp in 
the House yesterday by Mr. BLANTON, of Texas. I would 
not feel as free to mention them if they were not already 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Were the ailments just referred to traceable 
to the two months’ service in Washington in the Quarter- 
master’s Department? 

Mr. REED. As to that of course I do not know, but theo- 
retically they must have been in order to show that he 
was incapacitated by his war service. He must have been 
able to produce evidence to the satisfaction of those officials 
of the bureau who rated him and probably showed that he 
had bronchitis back in 1918. 

Let me show the Senate the kind of people that put Mr. 
William Wolf Smith on that retirement status. I turn to 
the list and find for example, Dr. Bernard Anthony Mc- 
Dermott, medical member of the emergency officers’ re- 
tirement rating board. Doctor McDermott as an employee 
of the Veterans’ Bureau receives a salary of $5,000 a year. 
He also has been pronounced to be unfit to work and put 
on the retirement list. Doctor McDermott is getting $125 
a month from a grateful Government because he is unable 
to work. Doctor McDermott puts Mr. Smith on the retired 
list and Mr: Smith approves Doctor McDermott going on the 
retired list. One gets an annual salary of $9,000 and the 
other $5,000, and the testimony is that these salaries were 
fixed without any regard whatsoever for the fact that the 
incumbents might or might not have been receiving retire- 
ment pay. 

I am not giving isolated instances. This thing is a 
widely prevalent scandal, and I am only talking now only 
about the Veterans’ Bureau. Let me read from the list of 
last April. Remember, please, Mr. President, that many 
names have been added to the list since last April. I am 
reading from page 6862 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
-April 10, 1930, and I am picking out only those individuals 
who get pay of $5,000 or more a year. 

I find that Winthrop C. Adams, of the District of Colum- 
bia, whose position in the bureau is that of medical director, 
is receiving $8,000 a year salary and at the same time is 
getting $150 a month retirement pay for his supposed 
disability. 

I find next that Mr. William James Blake, of Massa- 
chusetts, who is regional manager, is drawing a salary of 
$5,600 a year and at the same time getting retirement pay 
of $125 a month. 

Dr. John Carling, of California, physician, is being paid 
by the Veterans’ Bureau $5,200 a year and getting $150 a 
month retirement pay. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no desire to interfere with the 
plan the Senator has in mind, but let me ask a question 
about the doctors. 

Mr. REED. I am not singling out doctors. The first man 
I mentioned was a lawyer. 

Mr. COPELAND. To take up the doctor phase of the 
question first, is it not true that such a doctor as has been 
mentioned or the other doctors mentioned by the Senator 
might have been earning very much more money in private 
practice if they had not been disabled? 

Mr. REED. That is possible, but the truth is that the 
first gentleman I mentioned never in his life earned as much 
as he has been receiving since he was taken into the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that true of all of the gentlemen 
named? 


Mr. REED. I have no knowledge of that. I do not know 


whether they could earn more or not. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know about any one of them, 
but I can quite understand that a man by reason of injuries! 
received in the service might be incapacitated for the larger 
practice that he might have had in medicine or law or 
engineering or something else, and who perhaps should be: 
given some special consideration by reason of that fact. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In connection with the 
questions asked by the Senator from New York,I suggest to 
the Senator that he place in the Recorp, first, the total 
number of emergency officers who were eligible to receive 
the benefits of the emergency officer act; secondly, the total 
number of emergency officers who have received the bene- 
fits of the act; and, third, the number of physicians who 
have received the benefits of that law. 

Mr. REED. I have not the figures at hand, but I will 
ate them put in the Recorp to-morrow, and will be glad 

O 50. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Approximately there were 
125,000 emergency officers in the service during the war, 
something over 6,000 emergency officers have been given the 
benefit of the emergency officers’ retirement law, and over 
1,400 of the 6,000 are physicians. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Massachusetts will re- 
member that General Tyson, who was active in securing the 
emergency officers’ retirement legislation, indicated upon 
various occasions that the number who would apply was 
limited, and my recollection is—and I beg leave to correct 
it if I am in error 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think his estimate was 
that about 2,000 would apply. 

Mr. REED. One thousand eight hundred was the number 


Mr. KING. I was going to say between 1,500 and 1,800. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania before he concludes that he inform the 
Senate of the explanation given by the Veterans’ Bureau 
for the liberality that apparently has been shown, and the 
large number placed on the retired list. I refer to a certain 
opinion of the Attorney General. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Suppose an ex-service man who is afflicted 
and is drawing compensation from the Government, after- 
wards secures a position in the Government, but still is not 
normal and continues to draw a certain amount of money 
from the Government, is it the Senator’s contention that 
he should give that up entirely and accept the salary alone? 

Mr. REED. No; the contention is this, that if he is so 
capable as to be able to earn $2,000 a year or more from 
the Government in salary, then, while he is earning that 
salary he ought not to be drawing retirement pay; but if 
his position with the Government ceases, he should imme- 
diately go back to the retirement-pay status. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, this colloquy 
has suggested another phase of the matter which I think 
should be mentioned, namely, that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania is worded so as to consti- 
tute a limit on the use of the appropriation. 

Mr. REED. Yes; Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And it is, therefore, accord- 
ing to the rules, not subject to a point of order. r 

Mr. REED. I hope that is so, and that was in mind when 
the amendment was written. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is the impression I 
have from my recollection of the language of the amend- 
ment. If the amendment shall be agreed to, this situation 
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Will arise: The officer will continue to serve and receive his 
salary from the Government and during that time he will 
receive no compensation under the emergency officers’ re- 
tirement act, but his legal right to the retirement pay will 
continue until some change is made in the law which author- 
izes him to receive it. If we adopt this provision, in all 
probability the Congress will be flooded with claims to 
which there is no legal defense, and we will be passing pri- 
vate bills paying emergency officers what they are entitled 
to under the law which Congress has enacted but what we 
have refused to pay them by reason of a provision in an 
appropriation bill, notwithstanding the authorization to 
‘which I have referred. 

I recognize the necessity for some provision to safeguard 
against the condition brought to our attention, but I am 
wondering if the Senator from Pennsylvania, who is con- 
‘ceded to be very familiar with all matters that pertain to 
military affairs, has given thought to that aspect of the 
matter? 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President; I should like to see the 
general law corrected at the same time, and we will take 
steps to do it; but it does not seem to me that we ought to 
continue this obvious unfairness throughout the period that 
would elapse before we can do that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I point out to the Senator 
that, while we can withhold the appropriation providing 
funds for the purpose of paying these emergency officers 
who have retired and have been allowed to benefit by the 
act referred to, they will still be entitled to it as a matter 
of law. 

Mr. REED. Yes; until we change the law. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; and they will also be 
entitled to insist that until the law is changed they shall 
have their compensation. So I am wondering whether we 
will be accomplishing very much by adopting this amend- 
‘ment. 

Mr. REED. I think so, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Have I made myself clear 
to the Senator? 

Mr. REED. Very clear, and the Senator’s point is well 
taken. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this is what I had in mind: 
An ex-service man may improve somewhat in health; he 
may have been wounded severely and his ability to work 
may have been impaired, but he may have such determina- 
tion to work and to fight to get back his health that he 
succeeds in fitting himself to hold a position under the 
Government. I wish to know if in obtaining such a posi- 
tion he would have to give up the compensation he was 
drawing by reason of the disability brought about by injury 
received in line of service of his country? Furthermore, if 
his work became unsatisfactory and he should lose his posi- 
tion under the Government, would he be left adrift without 
any care and concern and support from the Government? 

Mr. REED. Absolutely not, Mr. President; then he would 
immediately go back to his retired-pay status and be entitled 
to that pay. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I believe the Senator’s amendment simply 
forbids paying any money appropriated under this or any 
other act to those retired emergency officers who draw in 
excess of $2,000 a year from the Government. 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Has the Senator thought of this phase 
of the matter: There may be a large number of emergency 
officers who are earning and receiving more than $2,000 a 
year from private employers, who, nevertheless, will con- 
tinue to receive their retirement pay under this act, and 
even under the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. REED. That is true; but I think we ought to correct 
an evil that is right at our door before we try to reach out 
to the more remote and more difficult cases such as the 
Senator mentions. Doubtless there are such cases, many 
of them. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I have no doubt there are such cases, and 
to single out those who are employed by the Government 
and say that their retirement pay shall cease, when we are 
not saying to the retired officer who is engaged in private 
enterprise that his retirement pay shall cease, seems some- 
what unfair. It is doubtless true that there are many vet- 
erans of the World War drawing compensation who at the 
same time are earning some income, 

E I am sure that is so, and I am glad that 
80. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; and many of those veterans who are 
drawing compensation may be earning practically asmuch 
or what, on the face of it, would seem to be about as much, 
as their experience and capacity would lead one to expect 
they might earn if they were not suffering from any dis- 
ability. It presents a rather difficult question. Let me 
submit to the Senator this thought: Congress itself pro- 
vided for the retirement of these officers if they were 30 
per cent disabled, and the Congress set up the machinery 
by which their degree of disability was to be determined, If, 
therefore, any officer who is not 30 per cent disabled is on 
the retired list and is drawing retired pay, the fault is 
primarily with the Congress and with the agency adminis- 
tering the law. š 

Mr. REED. I agree with the latter part of the Senator’s 
3 it is the fault of the agency administering the 

W. 

Mr. GEORGE. Les. 

Mr. REED. That is the difference between these cases 
and the cases in civil life which the Senator mentions. 
These are the men who are enforcing the law; these men 
constitute the tribunal which appraises the disability of 
those who apply to be placed on the retired list. ; 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will pardon me just a 


moment further; the way to correct the abuse is to dis- 


qualify any retired officer from sitting as a member of the 
retirement board, just as one is disqualified who has an 
interest or stake in any litigation. He has not any per- 
sonal stake in the case being tried by him, but he is a 
member of that class who fall under the benefits of the law. 
The point is, it seems to me, that Congress has done some- 
thing which has led to rather bad conditions. The Senator 
properly points them out. It is certain that there are many 
of these veteran officers in private life whose retirement 
pay would not be affected by this amendment, and it hardly 
seems the just thing to cut others of them off merely 
because they happen to be working for the Government. 

Mr. REED. I think we had better reach the cases for 
which we are responsible and are right at our door. 

But in order that the list may be complete, Mr. President, 
let me give the other cases which seem to me to be out- 
standing. I think the last one I gave was that of Doctor 
Carling. Then there is Dr. Wilfred Ernest Chambers, of 
Missouri, medical officer in charge, drawing pay from the 
Veterans’ Bureau of $6,500 a year and drawing $206.25 a 
month in retired pay. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Has this issue any applica- 
tion to Regular Army officers who are retired? 

Mr. REED. None whatever. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not mean has the 
amendment application to them; I mean are the conditions 
to which the Senator’s amendment is addressed with respect 
to emergency retired officers analogous to those which some- 
times prevail with respect to regular retired officers? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President, because the regular offi- 
cer’s retirement pay is an accumulated old-age insurance, 
which is part of the officer’s contract of service, and does not 
depend upon his injury or disability, while in the case of 
emergency officers retired pay is expressly stated to be com- 
pensation for disability. 

Then I come to Dr. Booton S. Compton, of Kentucky, clin- 
ical director, at a salary of $5,800, and drawing $125 a month 
retired pay; Eugene Davis, of Tennessee, medical officer in 
charge, drawing $6,500 and receiving $187.50 a month retire- 
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ment pay; Dr. William T. Doherty, of Kansas, physician, 
drawing $5,007 a year salary and $125 a month retired pay. 

Dr. James W. Donnelly— 

The Senate will notice these are all doctors; and if one 
will look over the list of disabilities for which they are 
retired it is astonishing to find that a lot of kidney trouble, 
stomach trouble and chronic bronchitis, and all that, were 
suffered by these gentlemen, who never saw France during 
the World War, but served here and enjoyed just as good 
housing conditions, just as good climatic conditions, and just 
as good food as they ever had in civil life. They are able, 
however, to show to the satisfaction of their companions in 
charge of the administration of the emergency officers re- 
tirement act that their Bright’s disease or other disability 
came from their army service. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from Arkansas referred to the 
Regular Army officers who are retired. I may be mistaken, 
but, as I recall, when the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia was considering the nomination of General Patrick, 
who was on the retired list as a Regular Army officer, the 
point was raised, and the only question which we deter- 
mined in respect to that matter was that the general law 
disqualifying a retired Regular Army officer did not apply 
to an officer appointed for the District of Columbia. So I 
assume that a Regular Army officer under retirement can 
not get the benefit of his retirement if he is employed by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. REED. I am not certain about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That was the question I 
desired to ask, although perhaps it was not made as clear as 
it should have been. 

Mr. REED. There have been some special acts passed in 
regard to that, allowing a duplication of the two sources of 
income. Generally speaking, no person can draw two kinds 
of salary from the United States. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will permit me, I am quite 
certain that the committee investigated that matter very 
carefully; and the only reason why they found that the 
disqualification did not attach to General Patrick was that 
he was not appointed as an officer of the United States but 
as an officer of the District of Columbia, and therefore was 
qualified. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I ask 
for information. 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Was not the question with respect to General 
Patrick raised not because of retirement for physical disabil- 
ity but because of retirement for age? 

Mr. BLAINE, He was retired under the general retire- 
ment system for Regular Army officers. 

Mr. KING. Because of age or longevity of service? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. He had reached the age of retire- 
ment and was drawing retirement compensation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Wisconsin a question? Is it the Senator’s 
understanding that a Federal statute prevents a Regular 
Army officer who is retired from receiving his retired pay 
while drawing from the Government a salary above a stated 
amount—$2,000? 

Mr. REED. From the Government; not in civil life. 

Mr. BLAINE. Not in civil life. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That was the question I 
asked. The Senator’s amendment has no relationship to 
employment in civil life. 

Mr. REED. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And it has no relationship 
to employment in State or municipal governments. 

Mr. REED. No; that is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wonder if the Senator 
gave consideration to making his amendment extend to that. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps it may be wise in the future; but I 
am thinking particularly of the Veterans’ Bureau itself. 
This amendment would not even apply to men working here 
in the District of Columbia outside the Government service; 
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but I think we ought to straighten up the conditions in the 
Veterans’ Bureau first, and then we can look about us 
further. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Proceeding on the theory 
that those who are enjoying these somewhat exceptional 
benefits have been, in a measure, the judges in their own 
cases? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the decision has been ren- 
dered that the amount of money drawn by each of the gen- 
tlemen whose names have been mentioned here, together 
with what they were drawing as salary, did not come under 
the prohibition against paying two salaries amounting to 
more than $2,000 per year to any employee. 

Mr. REED. That may be the technical decision; but 
certainly the spirit of the law is clearly violated. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was wondering. 

Mr. REED. Let me run down and give the balance of 
these cases, because so far I have only mentioned a few; 
and I do not want to give the Senate or the country the 
impression that there are only that few. 

Next, Dr. James W. Donnelly, District of Columbia, medi- 
cal supervisor; salary, $5,600 a year; retired pay, $125 a 
month. 

Mr. Frank Thomas Duffy, of Illinois; regional manager. 
Since the bureau is decentralized the men of all that dis- 
trict go to him; and, in effect, he is the final judge of all 
the cases that are not very closely contested. He is regional 
manager, receiving $5,600 a year from the Veterans’ Bureau 
and $125 a month retirement pay. 

Dr. Miles Jordan Duncan, of California, physician; $5,007 
a year plus $150 a month retirement pay. 

Dr. Jo. Marvin Ferguson, of Arkansas, medical officer 
in charge; salary, $6,500 a year; retirement pay, $150 a 
month. 

Dr. Thomas Foster, District of Columbia, consultant to 
council on appeals; salary, $5,200 and retirement pay of $150 
a month. 

I wonder how this would sound to some poor enlisted man 
who is getting perhaps $40 or $50 and has no job and can 
not find a job: 

Dr. Claude C. Keeler, of Minnesota, is a physician and is 
getting $5,200 a year from the Veterans’ Bureau and he is 
getting retirement pay of $150 a month. 

Dr. Ignatz D. Loewy, of Arizona, is clinical director; is paid 
$6,000 a year and gets $206.25 a month retirement pay. 

Here is one: Dr. Bernard Anthony McDermott, District 
of Columbia, medical member, Emergency Officers’ Retire- 
ment Rating Board; salary from the Veterans’ Bureau, 
$5,000 a year; retirement pay, $125 a month. How is he to 
defend the interests of the United States in these border- 
line cases where his fellow physicians come in and claim 
that their particular type of liver trouble dates from about 
1918? What position is he in to say, No; you can not 
prove that the war caused your disability? 

Then we have Dr. Clayton A. Patterson, of California, 
regional dental officer, who is drawing $5,157 a year in 
salary—not a bad income for an able-bodied dentist—and 
getting $165 a month in addition in retirement pay. 

Dr. Carlin Philips, of New York, medical member, is get- 
ting $5,307 a year, and he is drawing $187.50 retirement 


pay every month. 


Dr. Richard A. Roach, of California, physician, $5,007 an- 
nual salary; monthly retirement pay, $150. 

Dr. Frank R. Sedgley, of Minnesota, chief of the surgical 
service, $5,600 a year salary; $150 a month retirement pay. 

George Coleman Skinner, District of Columbia, chief of 
division, salary, $6,500 a year; monthly retirement pay, $150. 

Dallas Barton Smith, of Alabama, director’s represent- 
ative—Director Hines’s representative down there—getting 
$6,500 a year, and $262.50 a month retirement pay. 

Dr. Robert P. Smith, of Montana, physician, $5,000 salary; 
$187.50 retirement pay. 

Dr. Howard C. Von Dahn, of Florida, medical officer in 
charge of United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital. He 
must have some ability to work if he can be in charge of a 
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whole hospital. His annual pay is $6,500 a year, and his 
monthly retirement pay is $150. 

Dr. Justus M. Wheate, of California, physician, $5,200 a 
year pay; $240.62 a month retirement pay on top of that. 

Dr. Herbert E. Whitledge, of Kentucky—notice how few 
of these men are anything but doctors. Not many machine- 
gun bullets or shell wounds are responsible for these retire- 
ments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator a question which his statement just made 
provokes? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the list from which 
the Senator is reading purport to embrace all of the re- 
tired emergency officers who are in the same status with 
respect to receiving Government salaries as those to whom 
he has referred? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; I am giving only about 
10 per cent of them. I am picking out only those whose 
Salaries are $5,000 or more. The complete list fills two 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has not 
understood me. Does that list embrace all who are within 
the same class with respect to Federal salaries? In other 
words, in addition to the doctors whose names the Senator 
is giving, are there a number of other persons of different 
professions or of no profession who are receiving over $5,000 
a year from the Government and at the same time drawing 
the emergency officers’ retired pay? 

Mr. REED. This list gives only employees of the Veterans’ 
Bureau itself. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does it give all of the em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Bureau who are in that category? 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President; but it so happens that 
only two or three of them who are not doctors get over 
$5,000. The men who get the biggest salaries are in almost 
all cases physicians or dentists. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, can the 
Senator give the total number of persons drawing retirement 
pay from the Veterans’ Bureau who are actually employed 
in the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; I can not. There are 
approximately two full pages of 6-point type in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record giving the list as of last April; but a good 
many have been put on since. Among them is the general 
counsel, Mr. William Wolff Smith, whose pay is $9,000 and 
who is drawing $187 a month retirement pay. He is not in 
the list from which Iam reading. He has been put on since 
that list was compiled. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the list which the Sen- 
ator is reading the list of all the employees of the Veterans’ 
Bureau who are getting retirement pay or only of those who 
receive pay over $5,000 a year? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; it is all employees of the Veterans’ 
Bureau as of last April. I am only reading those receiving 
over $5,000 just to save time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are probably sev- 
eral hundred employees of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; several hundred. There are a good 
many whose pay is less than $2,000, and, of course, the 
amendment would not affect them. 

I think I have now given all except Doctor Whitledge, of 
Kentucky, medical officer in charge; salary, $6,500; retire- 
ment pay, $150 a month. 

Mr. President, I have not the list here, but it was put in 
the Recorp at the time the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill was under 
consideration; and it shows that not 5 per cent of the per- 
sons in the list from which I have been reading owe their 
disability to any act of the enemy. It is only by a great 
stretch of the imagination that most of these diseases can 
be associated with their war service. It seems to me that 
where these men are intrusted with protecting the United 
States against fraudulent claims—and inevitably there are 
such claims—they themselves ought not to be in the class 
which has received the advantage of the most liberal con- 
struction of a most liberal law that was never intended for 
persons in their circumstances. 
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For that reason, I think the amendment is justified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Was not 30 per cent fixed 
as the amount of disability necessary for retirement in the 
Regular Army upon the theory that 30 per cent disability 
unfits a man to be a medical officer in charge of a hospital, 
unfits a man to be an emergency officer in charge of other 
men, unfits him to be a quartermaster officer in charge of 
the accounts of business of the Government? 

Mr. REED. Precisely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The whole theory of fix- 
ing at 30 per cent the disability necessary for retirement is 
that that is the line of demarcation between fitness and 
unfitness to carry on. 

Mr. REED, Precisely; and the very fact that they can 
carry on, that they can swing these big salaries, is proof 
positive to my mind that the diagnosis of their degree of 
disability has been too liberal. 

Mr. President, in what I have said I have meant no re- 
flection upon these individuals. They are doing the ordi- 
nary, natural, human thing of taking what they can get. 
Probably most of us in their circumstances would have done 
the same thing. I am not finding fault with them, but with 
the system which we ourselves have instituted. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to make points of order to amend- 
ments offered to appropriation bills which are subject to 
points of order. That is a general rule of the committee. I 
believe this amendment is subject to a point of order. It 
refers not alone to this measure but to all other similar 
measures, and I think that would make it subject to a point 
of order, but it is a common saying that there are excep- 
tions to all rules, and I think that under some circumstances 
I am justified in not following the direction of the commit- 
tee. I think this is one of those cases. I believe the con- 
ditions shown here are such that ihis amendment on this 
bill is justified. It is a peculiar situntion, an unusual con- 
dition, which the amendment is sought to meet. So I am 
not going to make a point of order against the amendment 
myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opin- 
ion that it is in the nature of a limitation upon an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but, Mr. President, it applies not alone 
to this measure but to all others. I hope the President pro 
tempore will not pass on it, because it is not necessary for 
him to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not pass- 
ing on it; he is intimating what he would do. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, for the benefit of those 
who are interested in the question of the right of Regular 
Army officers to receive retirement pay, I find in a brief 
filed with the Committee on the District of Columbia a 
statement I want to quote. I also want to quote the 
statute, which will clear up the question asked by the 
Senator from Arkansas. I quote from the brief as follows: 

The Attorney General by his opinions construed the retired 
pay of an officer as compensation. No differentiation was made 
between retired pay and pension in the Tyler, Gillmore, or 
De Gress cases hereinbefore cited; but had the courts gone fur- 


ther and made the distinction, the decisions would have undoubt- 
edly been otherwise. 


Then there is this: 


However, these restrictive laws have been changed by the statute 
of 1894, as follows: 

“No person who holds an office, the salary or annual compensa- 
tion attached to which amounts to the sum of $2,500, shall be 

appointed to or hold any other office to which compensation is 
attached unless specially heretofore or c specially author- 
ized thereto by law; but this shall not appl. NA 
the Army or Navy whenever they may be . 

or whenever the President shall appoint 3 to o by ee 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.“ 


That is from section 2, Twenty-eighth United States Stat- 
utes, page 174. 


FVV 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the limita- 
tion as to Regular Army officers seems to be $2,500 instead 
of $2,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not quarrel at all with 
the purpose the Senator from Pennsylvania has in mind, 
but I am convinced this is the wrong way of getting at it. 
It is conceivable, of course, that in the course of human 
events some disabled veteran might be elected to this body, 
a disabled emergency officer, and drawing retirement pay. 

It is not only conceivable but it is true as a matter of fact, 
that many of the veterans who are receiving compensation 
are earning considerable sums of money. It is true, as a 
matter of fact, that many of the veterans who are receiving 
compensation from the Government for some degree of dis- 
ability are actually employed by the Veterans’ Bureau here 
in Washington and throughout the States, In fact, it is a 
part of the policy of Congress to employ veterans and give 
them preferences in all positions. That is one of the policies 
established by the Congress of the United States. It is a 
public policy recognized, of course, by the President of the 
United States. On the one hand we insist on the Veterans’ 
Bureau and all other agencies of the Government giving to 
all disabled veterans, whether emergency officers or disabled 
privates—that is, disabled men who hold no office in the 
Army—the preference in every department of the Govern- 
ment. We have civil-service rules which give them prefer- 
ence. We have civil-service rules which give them double 
preference for disability. Yet we have not seen fit to pro- 
vide that no soldier or officer shall receive compensation or 
retirement benefits under any of our laws when he is upon 
the Government pay roll, and that seems to me to be the 
only practicable and feasible way of dealing with this prob- 
lem. If we are going to say that when his salary exceeds a 
certain amount he shall then be denied the benefits of any 
particular act of Congress, it seems to me we are getting 
ourselves into a great deal of difficulty. 

While 30 per cent permanent disability may be such a 
handicap as to make one so afflicted practically incapable 
of earning money as an ordinary proposition, that degree 
of disability does not incapacitate professional men. It is 
utterly impossible to say whether these retired officers who 
happen also to be doctors would now be available at the 
salary paid by the Government if they were not handicapped 
by a disability, and felt, therefore, that they could not earn 
in private life what they otherwise might be expected to 
earn. 

I do not see how we can hold to the policy of preferring 
service men who are disabled, how we can insist upon every 
branch of the Government giving preference to service men, 
and at the same time saying to those service men, “If you 
earn a salary from the Government in excess of $2,000, you 
shall not receive the benefit provided under the officers’ 
retirement act.” 

It seems to me that the fault is in the law passed by the 
Congress, and in the administration of the law by the ma- 
chinery set up by the Congress, and as long as we are going 
to have this law, and permit a disabled emergency officer in 
private life to earn whatever he may, and yet not deny him 
the benefits under the retirement act, we ought also to 
allow those who accept employment at the hands of the 
Government the same privilege. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me finish my sentence, and then I 
will yield. I agree that there is a condition here most un- 
desirable, but I do not think this is the way to remedy that 
particular defect in the law and in the administration of 
the law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I invite the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the salaries which were established, 
and which these persons are receiving, as well as others 
who have not suffered disabilities, were established upon the 
theory that the persons who were called to fill these various 
positions were men entirely sound of body and sound of 
mind, and suffering no disability whatever. Now we are 
simply saying, “ You are getting compensation because of 
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disability. That will be taken into account in determining 
the amount which you shall receive.” It seems to me that 
is entirely just and proper. Moreover, the Senator con- 
cedes that the situation now is unsatisfactory, using his ex- 
pression. We can not eat the cherry all at once. We can 
take a bite at the cherry. We could not deal now with the 
entire subject, but having initiated this legislation, it will 
be very proper to pursue the matter further, and deal with 
those in other activities. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not see how we are going to do it 
ever. The Senator from Utah is quite wrong in his essential 
premise, that is, that we fix these scales of salaries upon 
the assumption that a man accepting the work is perfectly 
sound in body and mind. That can not be true, when we 
come along in the next breath and say that the disabled 
ex-service man shall be given a 10 per cent preference when 
a job is to be filled. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean that when the sal- 
aries were fixed, say, at nine or ten thousand dollars for 
the lawyer—and that is the salary given to lawyers in the 
highest positions in the Government—and six or seven or 
eight thousand dollars for doctors, it was intended that no 
one should serve as a lawyer or doctor, or fill those positions, 
except a man who was a disabled veteran? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; I did not say that at all. 

Mr. KING. Then it postulates the view that those who 
were selected were competent to fill the positions. 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly it does. They must be compe- 
tent. 

Mr. KING. And to be entirely competent, they must be 
physically and mentally strong and sound, and not disabled. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then what becomes of the public policy 
which the Senator has insisted on writing into the law, that 
the disabled ex-service man must be given a preference? 

Mr. President, in fixing public salaries, it has never been 
the theory, at least the theory upon which we have acted, 
that the salaries should be fixed at a point which will en- 
rich men, which will induce men to come into the public. 
service for the purpose of acquiring private fortunes. We 
have always fixed them with reference to the actual necessi- 
ties of men who were capable of discharging the particular 
duties. < ; 

We can not hold to both theories. We can not say to the 
Veterans’ Bureau, Lou must give preference to the dis- 
abled veterans,” and at the same time say this is the proper 
way to deal with an admitted evil, by taking away the bene- 
fit to the disabled veteran simply and solely because the 
salary which we have fixed is in excess of some amount 
which we now believe he should not receive, and at the same 
time claim the benefits under the act. 

I am quite free to admit the evil at which this amendment 
is aimed, but it does seem to me that this is not the just 
way or the proper way to reach it, because it would put the 
burden upon those professional classes, which, in all proba- 
bility, on an average, at least, would have been able to earn 
the Government salary plus the retirement benefit given 
under the law passed by Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, have all the committee amend- 
ments been acted on? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All the amendments of 
which the Chair has any information have been disposed of. 

Mr. KING. I invite attention to page 17, where there is 
carried a hundred million dollar appropriation for the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, and to page 19, where there is an appro- 
priation of $1,900,000 for the compensation of the members 
of the board. I know that any criticism of these appropria- 
tions will not change the terms of the bill. There is a feel- 
ing that we have committed ourselves to the expenditure of 
$500,000,000 in this experiment which I do not think any- 
body will claim is a “ noble experiment.” 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The $100,000,000 is the last of the 
$500,000,000. The Senator will recall that we appropriated 
$150,000,000 just before Christmas. The board came back 
later with this application for the last $100,000,000 au- 
thorized and it has been allowed. When the item was 
passed upon in the committee I examined Mr. Legge at 
length. Mr. Legge does not think very much of the appro- 
priation for the Farm Board, apparently, from what he said, 
and as everybody knows it has been a fiasco that has done 
the farmers no good. I know it has done the cotton farmers 
of the South no good, but probably has done them a great 
deal of harm. It will be noted that in his testimony Mr. 
Legge does not seriously controvert that view. I want to 
invite the attention of the Senator to that testimony. In it 
he promised there would be no more calls for money. Of 
course, the only way calls for money can now be answered 
is to pass an amendment to the act authorizing additional 
appropriations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquire of both Senators 
if it would not be a good idea now to recess now and con- 
tinue consideration of the amendment to-motrow? 

Mr. KING. I think so, because I am going to move to 
strike out the item. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I call the attention of the Senator to 
the testimony to which I have referred. 

Mr. KING. I do not think we can finish this matter to- 
night. I am going to discuss it somewhat at length. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Utah offer an amendment? 

Mr. KING. I have not yet done so, but I contemplate 
doing so. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I was very much in hopes 
that we might get the pending appropriation bill through 
to-day. I have another appropriation bill which I want to 
call up immediately following the disposition of the one now 
before us. I thought that we ought to continue until half- 
past 5 anyway. It is only 5 o'clock now. 

Mr. KING. I do not think the Senator can get through 
with the bill to-night. On the other hand, I believe that 
by recessing now until to-morrow at such hour as suits the 
Senator we may be able to compress the matter. 

Mr. JONES. Does the Senator think that that will shorten 
consideration of the measure? 

Mr. KING. I think so. 

! Mr. JONES. I have a great deal of confidence in the 
‘assurances of the Senator, especially along that line. 

, Mr. KING. Many of the appropriation bills which ought 
to have been debated and considered at length have not 
been. Here is a bill appropriating $1,000,000,000 or more 
and we have given no consideration to it at all. I think the 
Senate has been derelict in challenging attention to some of 
the appropriations that are being made. 

Mr. JONES. All of the appropriation bills have been gone 
into very carefully in the committee. 

| Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that I have read 
| not only hundreds but almost thousands of pages of hear- 
| ings held in the House, and nearly all of the Senate hear- 
| ings, and I disagree with my friend. I do not think the 

| appropriation bills have been carefully considered. Repre- 

' sentatives of the department come before the committee 
and tender an item calling for $100,000. It is read and a 
few questions are asked. What is the next item? What is 
the next item?” One can read the hearings almost in vain 
relating to the various items, feeling that many of them are 
not entirely justified. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] that upon the assurance of the junior 
Senator from Utah that if we quit now we will shorten con- 
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sideration of the bill to-morrow, I shall be glad to opiy 
and am willing to suspend for the day. 


AGRICULTURAL -DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15256) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked by the House, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. McNary, Mr. Jones, Mr. Capper, Mr. 
SmirH, and Mr. Harris conferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There being no messages 
from the President of the United States, reports of com- 
mittees are in order. [After a pause.] There being no 
reports of committees, the calendar is in order. The clerk 
will state the first business on the calendar. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of David 
Burnet, of Ohio, to be Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, action on this nomination 
has been held up at my request for quite a while now. I 
was expecting some information which I wanted to submit 
to the Senate. I think the Senate has waited as long as I 
have reason to expect. I have not received the information 
promised me in regard to it, and so far as I am concerned I 
make no further objection to the consideration of the 
nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BLAINE subsequently said: Mr. President, what was 
the order with reference to the nomination of David Burnet, 
of Ohio, to be Commissioner of Internal Revenue? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The nomination was con- 


Without objection, the 


firmed. 


Mr. BLAINE. No other order was made with reference 
to it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. None. The present occu- 
pant of the chair no longer asks if the President may be 
notified. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just what is the status, then, of an ap- 
pointee when the Senate confirms him and the President is 
not notified? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It waits until the statu- 
tory time for a reconsideration has expired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Until two other executive session days have 
passed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Two executive session 
days must intervene before a commission can issue. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Stanley M. 
Ryan to be United States district attorney, western district 


of Wisconsin. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk announced the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 


Without objection, the 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the Senator from Colorado if the nomination for 
postmaster at Boston is contained in the list? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; the nomination of William E. Hurley 
is on the list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I concur in the request 
of the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, all 
postmaster nominations on the calendar are confirmed en 
bloc. 

ALBERT M. SAMES 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am informed that the 
Judiciary Committee to-day made a favorable report on the 
appointment of Albert M. Sames, of Arizona, to be United 
States district judge for the district of Arizona. I address 
my inquiry to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr, NORRIS. There was such a report made, but it could 
not be made in time to be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. McNARY. I had it in mind to suggest, if there is 
no objection, that I would ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the nomination at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I doubt whether we ought to do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska maintain his objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not understand the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Cre- 
gon asked unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the report from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will withdraw his re- 
quest unless there is some special reason for it. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it ought to go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will go to the 
calendar. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. As in legislative session, I move that the 
Senate recess until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, 
February 6, 1931, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 5 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 
SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Sheldon T. Mills, of Oregon, now a Foreign Service officer, 
unclassified, and a vice consul of career, to be also a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
First Lieut. Daniel Jerome Martin, Infantry (detailed in 
Ordnance Department), with rank from February 14, 1930. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonel 


Lieut. Col. Alfred James Booth, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, from February 1, 1931. 
í To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. Clark Porter Chandler, Cavalry from February 1, 
1931. 

Maj. John Walton Lang, Infantry, from February 1, 1931. 

Maj. Henry Harley Arnold, Air Corps, from February 1, 
1931. 

To be majors 


Capt. Thomas Courtenay Locke, Quartermaster Corps, 
from February 1, 1931. 

Capt. George Aloysius Corbin, Infantry, from February 1, 
1931. 

Capt. Harry William Osborn Kinnard, Field Artillery, 
from February 1, 1931. 

Capt. Howard Noah Scales, Infantry, from February 1, 
1931. 
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Capt. William Arthur McAdam, Infantry, from February 1, 

1931. 
To be captains 

First Lieut. Leland Wilbur Miller, Air Corps, from Febru- 
ary 1, 1931. 

First Lieut. Raphael Baez, jr., Air Corps, from February 1, 
1931. 

First Lieut. Robert Halbert Finley, Air Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1931. 

First Lieutenant Don Lee Hutchins, Air Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1931. 

First Lieut. Clarence Herbert Welch, Air Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1931. 

First Lieut. Ennis Clement Whitehead, Air Corps, from 
February 1, 1931. 

First Lieut. Joseph Lawrence Erickson, Quartermaster 
Corps, from February 1, 1931. 

First Lieut. Alfred Jefferson Lyon, Air Corps, from Febru- 
ary 1, 1931. 

To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. Joseph Cyril Augustin Denniston, Air Corps, 
from January 28, 1931. 

Second Lieut. John Franklin Bird, Field Artillery, from 
February 1, 1931. 

Second Lieut. Henry Beane Margeson, Infantry, from 
February 1, 1931. 

Second Lieut. Claude Franklin Burbach, Field Artillery, 
from February 1, 1931. 


Second Lieut. Raymond Miller Barton, Cavalry, from 
February 1, 1931. g 

Second Lieut. William Lloyd Burbank, Infantry, from 
February 1, 1931. 

Second Lieut. Donald Hudson Bratton, Cavalry, from 
February 1, 1931. 

Second Lieut. Wallace Hallock Honnold, Infantry, from 


February 1, 1931. 

Second Lieut. Emmor Graham Martin, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from February 1, 1931. 

Second Lieut. Walter Scott Strange, Infantry, from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1931. 

Second Lieut. Welborn Barton Griffith, jr:, Infantry, from 
February 1, 1931. 

Second Lieut. John Halliday McCormick, Air Corps, from 
February 1, 1931. 

Second Lieut. William Nelson Gillmore, Field Artillery, 
from February 1, 1931. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. Frederick Hultman Foucar, Medical Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 3, 1931. 

Maj. Paul White Gibson, Medical Corps, from February 4, 
1931. 


— — 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 5 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
David Burnet to be Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Stanley M. Ryan to be United States attorney. vestern 
district of Wisconsin. ax 
POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Arthur V. Cashion, Eudora. 
Arch B. Smith, Osceola. 
Omer B. Ewing, Scranton. 
CONNECTICUT 
Burton Hodge, Roxbury. 
HAWAII 
William I. Wells, Haiku. 


Kenichi Masunaga, Kealia. 
Alexander Moir, Papaikou. 
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IDAHO 
Willis M. Sears, Albion. 
George F. McMartin, Coeur d’Alene. 


IOWA 
Kate R. Weston, Webster City. 
KANSAS 


Isaac A. Robertson, Alma. 
Jesse M. Foster, Clifton. 
Edward R. Dannefer, Cuba. 
Albert J. Deane, Fowler. 

Melvin F. Gardner, Greenleaf. 
James G. Frazer, Halstead. 

Abe K. Stoufer, Liberal. 

Alta A. McCutcheon, Little River. 
Raymond R. Norris, Marquette. 
Louis T. Miller, Ness City. 
Charles N. Wooddell, Nickerson. 
Luella Tapley, Quenemo. 
George S. Robb, Salina. 


KENTUCKY 


James A. Leach, Beaver Dam. 
Thomas D. Jones, Clinton. 

Jewell S. Webb, Earlington. 

Samuel W. Crump, Glasgow Junction. 
Carl B. Marshall, Lewisburg. 

Newell R. Downing, Mays Lick. 

Lottie P. Thompson, Sadieville. 
Raymond B. Dycus, Smithland. 


MAINE 
John A. Babb, Dixfield. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


William E. Hurley, Boston. 
George F. Wason, Hingham. 
Edmund Spencer, Lenox. 

MICHIGAN 
Elmer R. Fate, Bellaire. 
Orin T. Mallory, Blissfield. 
Gladys E. Gaskill, Delton. 
Sarah E. Beardsley, Garden. 
Charles B. Curtis, Houghton Lake. 


NEBRASKA 
Edward H. Springer, Brady. 
William A. Gibson, Cedar Rapids. 
James M. Fox, Gretna. 
Hiram B. Cameron, Herman. 
Harry A. Riley, Spalding. 

NEW MEXICO 


Agustin F. Sisneros, Espanola. 
Pearl B. Grady, Texico. 


NEW TORK 


Roof D. Miller, Fort Plain. 

William D. Shepard, Geneseo. 

Carroll F. Simpson, Phoenicia. 

Earl P. Milks, Scio. 

Henry E. Johnston, Spencer. 

Brainard W. Russell, Windsor. 
OHIO 


Henry W. Gruver, Miamisburg. 
TENNESSEE 
Charles H. Bewley, Greeneville. 


TEXAS 
Emma B. Green, Bowie. 
Gertrude M. McCraney, Santa Rosa. 
Frank A. King, Whitewright. 

UTAH 


Annie Palmer, Farmington. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Infinite God, we are still blest with the endless melody of 
divine mercy, which is forever chanted in the morning land 
of the heavenly world. Thy good angels still brood above 
us and tearful eyes are made tearless, clouds of gray are 
dissolved into radiant blue, and weary hearts find rest. How 
we praise Thee for this crowning wonder of divine love! The 
hills are Thine and the strength of the mountains are Thine. 
Thou dost hold the cup of the majestic sea in which it rages 
and roars, and yet day and night we nestle in the hollow of 
Thy hand. Marvelous are Thy works, O Lord! We thank 
Thee for the everlasting foundation on which we may repose 
in this rushing, restless world. Do Thou set our souls to-day 
in a soil enriched by the flowing tides of the river of life that 
we may bear fruit in every good work. In the holy name 
of our Saviour we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 


-| States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 


his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following dates the President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the following titles: 

On January 26, 1931: 

H. R. 10621. An act authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the 
town of McGregor, Iowa. 

On January 27, 1931: 

H. R. 15138. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State Highway Commission and the board of supervisors 
of Itawamba County, Miss., to construct a bridge across Tom- 
bigbee River at or near Fulton, Miss. 

On January 29, 1931: 

H. R. 1075. An act to correct the naval record of James M. 
Hudson; 

H. R. 1892. An act for the relief of Henry Manske, jr.; 

H. R. 3159. An act for the relief of W. F. Nash; 

H. R. 3950. An act for the relief of David A. Dehart; 

H. R. 4159. An act for the relief of Harry P. Lewis; 

H. R. 4760. An act for the relief of Guy Braddock Scott; 

H. R. 4907. An act for the relief of Thomas Wallace; 

H. R. 6453. An act for the relief of Peder Anderson; 

H. R. 8117. An act for the relief of Robert Hofman; 

H. R. 8665. An act for the relief of William A. Quigley; 

H. R. 11022. An act for the relief of Sterrit Keefe; and 

H.R.11297. An act for the relief of Arthur Edward 
Blanchard. 

On January 30, 1931: 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution authorizing acceptance of 
a donation of land, buildings, and other improvements in 
Caddo Parish, near Shreveport, La. 

On January 31, 1931: 

H. R. 233. An act to approve the action of the War De- 
partment in rendering relief to sufferers of the Mississippi 
River flood in 1927; 

H.R.516. An act for the relief of John Jakes; 

H. R. 1081. An act for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, 
alias Martin G. Schanck; 

H. R. 2266. An act for the relief of E. O. McGillis; 

H. R. 3122. An act for the relief of William J. Frost; 

H. R. 3692. An act for the relief of George Press; 

H. R. 4501. An act to authorize funds for the construction 
of a building at Fort Sam Houston; 

H.R.5271. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to acquire land and erect a monument at the site near 
Crookston, in Polk County, Minn., to commemorate the sign- 
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ing of a treaty on October 2, 1863, between the United States 
of America and the Chippewa Indians; 

H. R. 5661. An act authorizing the Sycamore Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Wabash River at or near Fleshers 
Ferry, Ind.; 

H. R. 6618. An act to provide for the study, investigation, 
and survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battlefield 
at Chalmette, La.; 

H. R. 7302. An act for the relief of Jeremiah F. Mahoney; 

H. R. 7063. An act for the relief of H. E. Mills; 

H. R. 7119. An act to authorize the establishment of a 
Coast Guard station on the coast of Florida at or in the 
vicinity of Lake Worth Inlet; 

H. R. 8649. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
collect an increased charge for return receipts for domestic 
registered and insured mail when such receipts are requested 
after the mailing of the articles, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8806. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impose fines on steamship and aircraft carriers transporting 
the mails beyond the borders of the United States for un- 
reasonable and unnecessary delays and for other delin- 
quencies; 

H. R. 9779. An act authorizing a preliminary examination 
and survey of the Mokelumne River, Calif., and its tribu- 
taries, with a view to the control of floods; 

H. R. 10782. An act to facilitate and simplify the work of 
the Forest Service; 

H. R. 11212. An act to authorize a pension to James C. 
Burke; 

H. R. 11230. An act to authorize a preliminary examina- 
tion of Yellow Creek and other tributaries of the Cumber- 
land River in and about the city of Middlesboro, Ky., with 
a view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11443. An act to provide for an Indian village at 
Elko, Nev.; 

H.R.11779. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Pecatonica River northwest of Rockford, 
III., in section 5, township 27 north, range 11 east, fourth 
principal meridian; 

H. R. 12121. An act to provide for a survey of the Salmon 
River, Alaska, with a view to the prevention and control of 
its floods; 

H. R. 12404. An act to amend the act of April 9, 1924, so 
as to provide for national-park approaches; 

H. R. 13132. An act authorizing the appropriation of 
Osage funds for attorneys’ fees and expenses of litigation; 

H. R. 13516. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River, between the cities of Albany and 
Rensselaer, N. Y.; 

H. R. 13517. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge 
across the Hudson River at the southerly extremity of the 
city of Troy, N. Y.; 

H. R. 13532. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of the bridge across the Rio Grande at or near San 
Benito, Tex.; 

H. R. 13533. An act to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Rio 
Grande City, Tex.; 

H. R. 14051. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Elk River 
on the Fayetteville-Winchester Road near the town of 
Kelso, in Lincoln County, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14266. An act authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of War to lend to the entertainment committee of the 
United Confederate Veterans 250 pyramidal tents, complete; 
fifteen 16 by 80 by 40 foot assembly tents; thirty 11 by 50 by 
15 foot hospital-ward tents; 10,000 blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 
5,000 pillowcases; 5,000 canvas cots; 5,000 cotton pillows; 
5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed sheets; 20 field ranges, No. 1; 10 
field bake ovens; 50 water bags (for ice water); to be used 
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at the encampment of the United Confederate Veterans, to be 
held at Montgomery, Ala., in June, 1931; 

H. R. 14276. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Tennessee River on the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea 
and Meigs Counties, Tenn.; 

H. R. 14573. An act authorizing the attendance of the 
Army Band at the Confederate Veterans’ reunion to be held 
at Montgomery, Ala.; 

H. R. 14679. An act authorizing Pensacola Bridge Corpora- 
tion (a Florida corporation), its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Santa Rosa 
Sound, in the State of Florida, at or near Grassy Point, in 
Santa Rosa County, Fla.; : 

H. R. 14681. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Kankakee River; 

H. R. 14916. An act for the relief of the Uncompahgre rec- 
lamation project, Colorado; 

H. R. 15008. An act to extend the south and east bound- 
aries of the Mount Rainier National Park, in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 441. Joint resolution amending section 1 of the 
act entitled An act authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 3, 1930, relating to 
the Monongahela River, Pa. 

On February 2, 1931: 

H. R. 7998. An act to amend subsection (d) of section 11 
of the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by 
section 301 of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928. 

On February 3, 1931: 

H. R. 3313. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
acquire, free of cost to the United States, the tract of land 
known as Confederate Stockade Cemetery, situated on Johne 
stons Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio, and for other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 14043. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lease Governors Island, Mass., to the city of Boston, Mass, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
a bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 5904. An act relating to the rate of wages for laborers 
and mechanics employed on public buildings of the United 
States and the District of Columbia by contractors and sub- 
contractors, and for other purposes. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 15256, the 
agricultural appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
15256, the agricultural appropriation bill, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. SMMONS, Mr. Summers of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Bucuanan, and Mr. SANDLIN. 

COMPILATION IN DROUGHT-STRICKEN AREA, ARKANSAS 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp information which I think will be of 
value to the Members of the House, contained in a report 
of the counties in the State of Arkansas and the population, 
together with the percentage of those assisted by the Red 
Cross. 

I stated upon the floor of the House last Saturday that by 
February 10 there would be 500,000 people in Arkansas to 
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whom aid would be given regularly by the Red Cross. The The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 


Red Cross report which was given out the night I delivered 
that address showed that on February 1 there were over 
500,000 being administered to by the Red Cross. The fol- 
lowing chart was given out by the Red Cross and pub- 
lished in the Arkansas Gazette of the issue of February 1. 
This chart shows the population of each county and the 
number of persons in each receiving aid from the Red Cross. 
I insert this in order that the membership of this House may 
be in possession of the most recent and reliable figures to be 
had upon this question. 
Number receiving Red Cross aid in Arkansas 
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FIRST DEFICIENCY BILL 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses to the bill (H. R. 
15592) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes; and I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 


gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, there was 
an initial appropriation of $3,000,000 put on this bill in 
another body which is a part of the $20,000,000 naval con- 
struction program. What became of that $3,000,000 appro- 
priation? 

Mr. WOOD. The Senate receded on that item. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the conferees have stricken that 
from the bill? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The conferees did some good work. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana that the statement be read in lieu 
of the report? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 15592) making appropriations to supply urgent defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for prior fiscal years, to provide urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 
17, 24, 32, 33, 34, 37, 48, 74, 85, 86, 91, 92, 95, and 109. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 28, 30, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 
83, 84, 87, 88, 89, 90, 94, 98, 101, 102, 104, 106, 107, 108, 110, 
111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 
124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135. 136, 
and 137, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
13, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike 
out “$96,000” and insert in lieu thereof $50,000,” and in 
line 7, strike out “$103,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $57,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreemnt to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert “ $75,000 ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“Forest Service: For construction of improvements for 
the protection and administration of the national forests, 
including telephone lines, firebreaks, dwellings, offices, mis- 
cellaneous small structures, and for fences and water-devel- 
opment projects for range control and other purposes and 
for combating epidemic insect infestations on the national 
forests adjacent to Yellowstone National Park and threaten- 
ing the park timber and invaluable timber stands in north- 
ern Idaho, $354,800.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“Bureau of Biological Survey: For construction, repair, 
alteration, and improvement of buildings and other struc- 
tures, dams, fences, telephone lines, roads, installation of 
electricity and water system, cold-storage plants, septic 
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tanks, and for surveying wild life refuges, etc., in connection 
with bird and game reservation and other field activities in 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Idaho, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska. Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Alaska, or elsewhere, 
and for the control of injurious predatory animals and 
rodents, $300,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by such amendment insert the 
following: 

“Tuberculosis building: For the construction and equip- 
ment of the second floor of the tuberculosis building. 
$120,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. ; 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
31, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lines 8, 11, 15, and 18 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the following respective amounts: 
“ $206,000, $18,000, $11,000, $15,000,” and in line 18, strike 
out the sum “ $250,000” and insert in lieu thereof the sum 
*“ $200,000 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
41, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert 
“ $4,420,000 *; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
46, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“ Navy yard, Washington, D. C.: Improvement of heating 
system, $20,000; improvement of power plant, $25,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 
the following: 

“Submarine base, New London, Conn.: Replace building 
numbered 42 damaged by fire, $50,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
93, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“ AIR CORPS 

“Air Corps, Army: For construction and repair of techni- 
cal buildings, $504,800; and torque stands and repair of 
buildings and equipment, $366,300; in all, $871,100.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert “ $471,005 ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97: That the House recede from its 
' disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 97, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert “ $50,000 ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House recede from its 

' disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 99, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by such amendment insert the 
following: 

“Arming, equipping, and training the National Guard: For 
construction of buildings and utilities at camps, $1,000,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
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100, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert the 
following: $750,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
103, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by such amendment insert the 
following: 
“Cemeterial expenses: For general repairs at national 
cemeteries, $131,712.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
The committee of conference have not agreed on amend- 
ments numbered 4, 18, 27, 76, 79, and 105. 
WILL R. Woop, 
Lours C. CRAMTON, 
Epwarp H. WasoN, 
JOSEPH W. Bynxs, 
J. P. BUCHANAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


W. L. JONES 

REED SMOOT, 

FREDERICK HALE, 

CARTER GLASS, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bil (H. R. 15592) making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes, submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments: 

On Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, relating to the Senate: 
Appropriates for the epenses of the Senate in the amounts 
and for the purposes proposed by such Senate amendments. 

On Nos. 10 to 17, inclusive, relating to emergency con- 
struction under the Department of Agriculture: Appropri- 
ates $12,500, as proposed by the Senate, for clearing and 
fencing land at the experimental farm, Bureau of, Animal 
Husbandry, Beltsville, Md.; appropriates $50,000, instead of 
$96,000 as proposed by the Senate, for improvements at the 
experimental dairy farm, Beltsville, Md.; appropriates 
$75,000, instead of $130,750 as proposed by the Senate, for 
general improvements at various field stations of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry; appropriates $354,800, instead of $533,800 
as proposed by the Senate, for physical improvements in 
national forests and for combating epidemic insect infesta- 
tions on national forests adjacent to Yellowstone Park; ap- 
propriates $300,000, instead of $504,605 as proposed by the 
Senate, for physical improvements in connection with bird 
and game reservations and other field activities under the 
Bureau of Biological Survey and for control of injurious 
predatory animals and rodents. 

On No. 19: Makes the emergency appropriation for roads 
and trails in national parks available for continuing con- 
struction of an approach road from the National Old Trails 
Highway to the south boundary of the Grand Canyon 
National Park, Ariz. 

On Nos. 20 to 26, inclusive, relating to emergency con- 
struction under the Bureau of Indian Affairs: Appropriates 
$13,000, as proposed by the Senate, for construction and 
repair of telephone lines within the Southern Navajo sub- 
division of the Navajo Reservation in Arizona; appropriates 
$50,000, as proposed by the Senate, for administration of 
Indian forests; strikes out the $150,000, proposed by the 
Senate, for the irrigation system on the San Carlos Reserva- 
tion in Arizona; appropriates $150,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for one-half of the cost for reconstruction and im- 
provement.of the road across the Wind River Reservation, 
Wyo.; appropriates $100,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
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construction, repair, and maintenance of roads on Indian 
reservations not eligible to Government aid under the Fed- 
eral highway act. 

On Nos. 28, 29, and 30, relating to St. Elizabeths Hospital: 
Appropriates $120,000, as proposed by the Senate, for a sec- 
ond story on the tuberculosis building and $75,000 for gen- 
eral repairs to old buildings, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 31, relating to Howard University: Appropriates 
$200,000, instead of $250,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
grading, fencing, excavating, and other physical improve- 
ments to the grounds of Howard University, modified so as 
to remove the subdivision of amounts for different purposes 
proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 32: Eliminates a subtotal in the bill. 

On Nos. 33 and 34, relating to the Department of Labor: 
Strikes out the appropriation of $1,000,000, inserted by the 
Senate, for carrying out the provisions of proposed legis- 
tion concerning the welfare of maternity and infancy, which 
has not yet become law; strikes out the appropriation of 
$40,000 proposed by the Senate for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

On Nos. 35 and 36: Appropriates $1,388.93 additional for 
payment for naval vessel damage claims allowed by the 
Navy Department and certified to Congress after the bill 
had passed the House. 

On No. 37: Strikes out the appropriation of $3,000,000, 
inserted by the Senate, for carrying into effect the provi- 
sions of proposed legislation concerning the modernization 
of battleships, which has not yet become law. 

On Nos. 38 to 74, inclusive, relating to emergency con- 
struction under the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy De- 
partment: Appropriates $500,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for general maintenance of yards and docks; appropri- 
ates $4,420,000, instead of $4,670,000 as proposed by the 
Senate, toward physical improvements at navy yards and 
naval stations, as follows: 

The items eliminated are as follows: 

Extension of sea wall, Washington, D. C., navy yard, 
$275,000. 

Improvement of shipbuilding ways, Charleston (S. C.) 
Navy Yard, $150,000. 

Extension of laboratory building, $125,000, and improve- 
ment of pier, research laboratory, $60,000, Bellevue, District 
of Columbia. 

General repairs, submarine base, New London, Conn., 
$15,000. 

The items agreed to and included for commencement of 
work under the appropriation of $4,420,000 are to be under- 
taken at not to exceed the following total costs: 

Navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H.: Extension of building No. 
98, $35,000; extension of building No. 115, $50,000. 

Navy yard, Boston, Mass.: Renew roof of building No. 105, 
$80,000; paving, to continue, $60,000; improvement of water 
front, $50,000; improvement of electric system, $150,000; 
crane facilities, marine railway, $50,000. 

Navy yard, New York, N. Y.: Extension of dispensary, 
$35,000; improvement of dry dock No. 2, $749,000; improve- 
ment of water front, $200,000; improvement of building No. 
28, $60,000; improvement of power plant, $80,000; improve- 
ment of roofs, $70,000. 

Navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa.: Improvement of power 
plant, $90,000; improvement of dry dock crane, $25,000; 
improvement of electric system, $35,000; improvement of 
power plant, $35,000; improvement of buildings, $100,000; 
improvement of water front, $50,000. 

Navy yard, Washington, D. C.: Improvement of heating 
system, $20,000; improvement of power plant, $25,000. 

Navy yard, Norfolk, Va.: Improvement of boiler-shop 
facilities, $150,000; extension of woodworking shop, $150,- 
000; improvement of distributing systems, $200,000; paving, 
to continue, $70,000; improvement of railroad system, 
$60,000. - 

Navy yard, Mare Island, Calif.: Improvement of fire pro- 
tection, $75,000; floating derrick, $100,000. 

Navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash.: Extension of fuel-oil sys- 
tem, $75,000; fireproof vaults, $25,000; improvement of power 
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plant, $75,000; paving, to continue, $50,000; improvement of 
dry dock No. 1, $400,000; improvement of tracks, $50,000. 

Naval operating base, Hampton Roads, Va.: Replacement 
of pier No. 7, $800,000; improvement of oil storage, $50,000. 

Naval station, San Diego, Calif.: Quay wall and dredging, 
$210,000; improvement of crane tracks, $60,000; floating der- 
rick, $100,000. j 

Naval torpedo station, Newport, R. I.: Extension of assem- 
bly shop, $125,000. 

Naval ammunition depot, Hingham, Mass.: Improvement 
of water front, $55,000. 

Naval ammunition depot, Fort Mifflin, Pa.: Improvement 
of railroad, $70,000. 

Naval torpedo station, Keyport, Wash.: Improvement of 
fire protection, $15,000. 

Naval training station, Rhode Island: Improvement of 
power plant and steam system, $50,000; improvement of 
Government landing, Newport, $60,000. 

Naval training station, Great Lakes, Ill., buildings: Im- 
provement of detention unit, $105,000; extension of seaplane 
hangar, naval reserve, $20,000. 

Naval training station, San Diego, Calif.: Extension of 
mess hall, $115,000. 

Depot of supplies, Philadelphia, Pa.: Extension of shop 
building, $225,000. 

Marine barracks, Quantico, Va.: Roads, walks, service sys- 
tems, and power-plant equipment, $160,000; improvement of 
heating system, $60,000. 

Marine barracks, Parris Island, S. C.: Improvement of 
roads, $100,000. 

Marine barracks, San Diego, Calif.: Extension of store- 
house, $150,000. 

Submarine base, New London, Conn.: Replace building 
No. 42 damaged by fire, $50,000. 

Naval air station, Lakehurst, N. J.: Extension of tracks, 
service systems, roads, and walks, $75,000. 

Naval aircraft factory, Philadelphia, Pa.: Seaplane run- 
way, $75,000; extension of sea wall, $100,000. 

Naval air station, Hampton Roads, Va.: Resurfacing sea- 
plane runways, $50,000; extension of hangar and shop build- 
ing, $150,000. 

Naval air station, Pensacola, Fla.: Improvement of land- 
plane field, $100,000; filling and grading, $400,000. 

Naval air station, San Diego, Calif.: Extension of barracks 
buildings, $95,000; improvement of gasoline storage, $50,000; 
resurfacing seaplane runway, $25,000. 

Naval hospital, Chelsea, Mass.: Extension of main build- 
ing, $175,000. 

Naval hospital, Newport, R. I.: Extension of main build- 
ing, $150,000. 

Naval hospital, Norfolk, Va.: Replacement of landing, 
$45,000. 

Naval hospital, Puget Sound, Wash.: Extension of main 
building, $150,000; extension of administration building, 
$50,000. 

On Nos. 75, 77, and 78, relating to the Treasury Depart- 
ment: Appropriates $70,000 as proposed by the Senate for 
rebuilding and repairing stations of the Coast Guard. 

On Nos. 80 to 104, inclusive, and 106 to 109, inclusive, re- 
lating to the War Department: Strikes out the appropria- 
tion of $1,678,953, proposed by the Senate, for alteration and 
repair of boats; strikes out the appropriation of $2,843,544, 
proposed by the Senate, for repair of buildings and roads at 
military posts; appropriates $42,500 for repair of roads and 
buildings at Army general hospitals; appropriates $730,030, 
as proposed by the Senate, for continuation of construction 
on Army housing program; appropriates $92,700, as proposed 
by the Senate, for construction of a magazine, extension of 
wharf, and miscellaneous repairs in connection with sea- 
coast defenses of the United States under the Engineer De- 
partment; strikes out the appropriations of $266,600 and 
$292,800, respectively, proposed by the Senate, for seacoast 
defenses of the United States under the Coast Artillery and 
for seacoast defenses, Panama Canal, under the Coast Ar- 
tillery; appropriates $504,800 for construction and repair 
of technical buildings and $366,300 for torque stands and 
repair of buildings and equipment for the Air Corps, and 
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strikes out the appropriation of $2,654,162 for the procure- 
ment of additional airplanes; strikes out the appropriation 
of $430,183, proposed by the Senate, for overhaul and preser- 
vation of ordnance matériel; appropriates $471,005, instead 
of $1,203,631, as proposed by the Senate, for general and 
specific repairs at arsenals of the Ordnance Department; 
appropriates $50,000, instead of $100,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, for repair of reserve chemical plants of the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service; appropriates $1,000,000, instead of 
$1,205,752, as proposed by the Senate, for construction of 
buildings and utilities at camps of the National Guard; 
appropriates $750,000, instead of $1,465,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, for repairs and ‘alterations to buildings, roads, 
and other facilities at the Military Academy; appropriates 
$131,712, instead of $520,900, as proposed by the Senate, for 
physical improvements at national cemeteries modified so 
as to limit the amount to general repairs at 43 national 
cemeteries; appropriates $10,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for a road at Gettysburg National Military Park; appro- 
priates $150,000, as proposed by the Senate, for roads in 
the Antietam Battlefield; appropriates $90,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for improvement of roads and grounds at 
Fort McHenry, Md., and Chalmette, La., national monu- 
ments; and appropriates $20,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for general improvements at the Lincoln Birthplace Me- 
morial. ~ 

On Nos. 110 to 117, inclusive, relating to property-damage 
claims settled under existing law: Appropriates $1,500.33 
additional, as proposed by the Senate, to cover claims de- 
termined by the departments and certified to Congress after 
the bill had passed the House. 

On Nos. 118 to 121, inclusive, relating to judgments of the 
United States courts: Appropriates $9,996.79 additional, as 
proposed by the Senate, for the payment of judgments cer- 
tified to Congress after the bill had passed the House. 

On Nos. 122 to 128, inclusive, relative to judgments of the 
Court of Claims: Appropriates $2,295,432.08 additional, as 
proposed by the Senate, for the payment of judgments cer- 
tified to Congress after the bill had passed the House, with 
the exception of judgment J-543, in favor of the Pocono 
Pines Assembly Hotels Co., amounting to $227,239.53, con- 
sideration of which is postponed to the second deficiency 
bill. 

On Nos. 129 to 136, inclusive, relating to audited claims 
allowed by the General Accounting Office: Appropriates 
$46,120.19 and $29,365.40, respectively, additional, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for the payment of claims allowed by 
the General Accounting Office and certified to Congress 
after the bill had passed the House. 

On No. 137: Corrects a section number in the bill. 


DISAGREEMENTS 

The following amendments are reported in disagreement: 

On No. 4: Relating to the date of commencement of pay- 
ment of salaries of Senators. if i 

On No. 18: Suspending for five years, commencing with 
the fiscal year 1931, the annual payments required to be 
made to the Treasury from the reclamation fund as reim- 
bursement for advances made in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act of June 25, 1910. 

On No. 27: Appropriating $400,000 for a new vessel fa the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for use in Alaska to replace an 3x- 
isting vessel of the Office of Education. 

On No. 76: Modifying the authorization for the Lynch- 
burg, Va., post office and courthouse project. 

On No. 79: Appropriating $3,000,000 to the Public Health 
Service for rural sanitation. 

On No. 105: Appropriating $256,000 and an unexpended 
balance of $50,000 for a concrete road from the Shiloh 
National Military Park, Tenn., to the Corinth National 
Cemetery, Miss. 

WILL. R. Woop, 

Louis C. CRAMTON, 

Epwarp H. Wason, 

JOSEPH W. BYRNS, 

J. P. BUCHANAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a brief state- 
ment of what is in the conference report. 

The bill as it passed the Senate carried $125,537,985.12. 

The bill as it passed the House carried $93,222,671.40. 

There was added by the Senate $32,315,313.72. 

The House has receded and agreed to items amounting to 
$13,425,150.72, and the House managers will recommend 
that the House agree to other items now in disagreement 
which will add to the House recessions to the amount of 
$2,656,000, so that the total House recessions will aggregate 
$16,081,150.72. 

The Senate has receded from items totaling $15,234,163. 

The Senate will recede from $1,000,000 if the recommen- 
dations of the House managers on certain amendments in 
disagreement are agreed to. So that the total Senate reces- 
sions will then aggregate $16,234,163. 

The recessions of the Senate and the House therefore are 
practically equal. 

The bill as agreed-upon will aggregate $109,303,822.12. 

The bill will carry for construction purposes as agreed 
upon and if the recommendations of the managers are 
adopted—for Federal-aid highways $34,000,000, and for mis- 
cellaneous construction under various departments, $11,562,- 
347, or a total to be immediately available for construction 
work of $45,562,347. 

Now, if there are no questions, I will ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken; and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER.. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 4: Page 2, after line 8, insert: 

“That Public Resolution No. 87, approved February 10, 1923 
(42 Stat. 1225), is amended to read as follows: That salaries of 
Senators appointed to fill vacancies in the Senate shall commence 
on the day of their appointment and continue until their succes- 
sors are elected and qualified; and salaries of Senators elected to 
fill such vacancies shall commence on the day they qualify: Pro- 
vided, That when no appointments have been made the salaries 
of Senators elected to fill such vacancies shall commence on the 
day following their election: Provided further, That when Senators 
have been elected during a sine die adjournment of the Senate, 
at a time other than a general election, to succeed appointees, the 
salaries of Senators so elected shall commence on the day follow- 
ing their election, and the salaries of such appointees shall cease 
on that date.” 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. This is a Senate 
matter and has to do solely with the time when the salary 
of the new Senator from Vermont shall commence. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 18: Page 12, after line 21, insert: 

“ BUREAU. OF RECLAMATION 

“The annual payments required to be made from the reclama- 
tion fund to the general funds in the Treasury, as relmbursement 
for advances made in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled An act to authorize advances to the “reclamation fund,“ 
and for the issue and disposal of certificates of indebtedness in 
reimbursement therefor, and for other purposes,’ approved June 
25, 1910, as amended, are hereby suspended for a period of five ` 
years, beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931.” 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 18 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 5 of the matter inserted strike out the word “five” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ two.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana to recede and concur with an 
amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, at the request of my chair- 


man I will state this: The purpose of this amendment is to 


save the situation in the reclamation fund and avoid, as far 
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as possible, the laying off of men now engaged in construc- 
tion work on projects. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. | 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I find that it is the plan of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to suspend work on the drainage of 
the Belle Fourche and other projects. Will this amendment 
make it possible for the bureau to continue work in connec- 
tion with the drainage on the Belle Fourche and other 
projects? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I could not state in respect to any par- 
ticular project. It has been our effort in the Interior appro- 
priation bill each year to make appropriations for reclama- 
tion work that would not exceed the amount that would 
be in the fund, and we proceeded upon that theory with 
the assurance given us by the bureau as to available funds. 
For instance, this year when we were making appropria- 
tions for the ensuing year we were told that there would be 
in the fund the ist of next July a balance of four and a half 
million dollars after carrying on the present program of 
work, but now it develops that because their program of 
work with favorable weather has progressed more rapidly 
than they expected, and because the projects have not been 
making their payments as fully as was expected, for various 
reasons, and because the revenues coming into the reclama- 
tion fund from oil leases and otherwise have proven to be 
less than was expected, the situation is that instead of hav- 
ing enough to carry on current contracts and leave a balance 
of four and a half million dollars the Ist of next July, they 
will have to suspend work pretty soon and lay off men unless 
some relief is given them. For that relief two things have 
been suggested. First, in this bill an amendment was in- 
serted in the Senate that for five years the repayments from 
the reclamation fund to the Federal Treasury of $1,000,000 
a year should be suspended. Twenty years ago the Treasury 
loaned the reclamation fund $20,000,000, the repayment of 
which was to commence in 10 years. About $10,000,000 has 
been repaid, $1,000,000 annually, and further payments are 
due each year. The Senate amendment proposed a mora- 
torium of five years in those payments. The House posi- 
tion as presented by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop], and with the consent of Senator Jones, who intro- 
duced the amendment in the Senate, provides for a mora- 
torium for the current year and next year. 

A moratorium of the payment three years from now would 
not help the present emergency, or four years from now; but 
for two years will restore to the reclamation fund $500,000 
that has already been paid this fiscal year, and $500,000 that 
is to be paid on the Ist of April and the Ist of July, and 
then save to the reclamation fund $1,000,000 that would come 
in next year. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Merely to emphasize at this point the 
fact that the Reclamation Service has for a period of about 
10 years never defaulted in the meeting of this obligation 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is true. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And all this proposal does is to postpone 
payments because of a shortage of funds partly due to the 
falling off in oil leases and returns from the sale of public 
lands as well as default in payment on some of the projects. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In addition to this proposition there is 
pending in the Budget a proposal to advance an additional 
$5,000,000 from the Treasury to the reclamation fund. 
While it is not entirely in issue here, may I make this ob- 
servation? Personally it has seemed to me that while we 
must recognize the present emergency, and that we should 
avoid throwing men out of work who are now engaged in 
current contracts, yet I think we should proceed with con- 
servatism on any further advance from the Federal fund 
to the reclamation fund that arises in great part because of 
failure of projects to make their payments, because I think 
it should be sunk into the consciousness of the people of the 
West that when projects in the West fail to make their pay- 
ments or ask unduly long periods of time within which to 
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make them they do not injure Michigan and Indiana and 
the East but they injure their own sister communities in 
the West who are wanting to use this same money as a 
revolving fund. 

I fear that if we go very far in making further advances to 
carry on the construction program to meet the situation, 
created in large part by the failure of these projects to make 
their payments, we only encourage projects to continue to 
default in their payments. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. May I say to the gentleman that as 
far as the project in my State is concerned there has been 
no default since the new contract was entered into some 
years ago. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think that is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The dredging machinery is all on the 
ground. The equipment is all there. The work can go for- 
ward now much cheaper than it could if it is abandoned for 
a year or two and the machinery carted away or the ma- 
chinery allowed to become rusty or in bad condition. It is 
essential that the drainage continue throughout the coming 
year. Many of the lands have become alkaline, and the only 
chance of getting them back into production is to get the 
drainage finished. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I recognize that. We do not need to 
debate the $5,000,000 advance now, but as far as the item 
before us is concerned, everything that was in the Senate 
amendment that will help the present emergency is in this 
Wood amendment, and no more than is needed in the pres- 
ent emergency. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is there any possibility of getting the 
ee proposal now before the Budget passed by Con- 
gress $ 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have no information on that, and I 
think the gentleman would not want me to express my guess. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. I understand a bill was introduced only 
yesterday providing for that loan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Commissioner of Reclamation made 
this statement before the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation that construction work on these projects now 
under way, under contract to some extent, but which must 
be expanded to some new contracts to carry out a moral 
obligation at least, can be done more cheaply now than at 
any other time in the history of the service. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That might be true, but as to these new 
contracts for next year, this should be modified in con- 
formity to the present reclamation fund. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Titson). The question 
is on agreeing on the motion of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop] that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the Senate amendment and agree to the same with an 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 16, line 17, insert: 
“ OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


New vessel: For construction of a new vessel with a carrying 
capacity of not less than 1,300 tons to take the place of the Boxer, 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
moves that the House recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 27: Mr. Woop moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 27 and agree to 


the same with the follosing amendment: Strike out the first line 
et the matter by such amendment. 
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Mr. WOOD. That is just striking out the heading. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the House 
for what purpose this vessel is used in the Office of Edu- 
cation? 

Mr. WOOD. I may state to the gentleman and the House 
that this vessel is for the purpose of carrying supplies all 
around the border of Alaska. They have a little vessel up 
there called the Borer, that has been in use for some time. 
In the first place, it is inadequate, and it has to make three 
or four trips a year to do the work that one vessel should 
do and could do in a continuous trip. In consequence, 
they have to ship a great portion of their goods in com- 
mercial vessels. We are paying $38,000 a year freight in 
consequence of that having to be done. If this appropria- 
tion is allowed, it will save that $38,000 a year that we are 
paying to commercial carriers, and we will also expedite 
and simplify the business by reason of its being done in 
fewer trips. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the purpose that this vessel shall 
ply only in Alaskan waters, or is it the purpose to have it 
take on supplies at Seattle, for instance, and then go direct 
to various posts in Alaska? 

Mr. WOOD. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then part of the purpose is to take 
revenue away from steamship lines? I am in sympathy, 
and every one must be in sympathy, with the idea of provid- 
ing an up-to-date vessel for the transfer of supplies to the 
posts in Alaskan waters. I am questioning whether we 
should go into the business of equipping a vessel to enter 
into competition with established shipping lines leaving 
Seattle or other coast points. 

Mr. WOOD. Of course, that will be the result, to that 
extent, and that extent only, but the inconvenience to which 
the people in the interior are subjected by reason of the 
fact they have neither a continuous supply by the service 
of the boat we now have, and the very irregular service they 
get from commercial boats up there, is not only a very great 
inconvenience but also a very great hardship. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But, are we to adopt the policy of hav- 
ing a large enough vessel to carry supplies from United 
States ports to all the points in Alaska? Will that vessel be 
adequate for the service, or will we be confronted with a 
demand for other vessels to perform services that are now 
being performed by existing mercantile lines? 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I state to my friend from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Starrorp] that this is to be used in connection 
with the education and health work among the natives of 
Alaska who are chiefly found around the coast of Alaska 
on up to the Arctic Circle. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And to that I have no objection what- 
soever. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are not so much concerned about 
getting supplies to Juneau or Sitka; but to get a satisfac- 
tory service 0 reach the natives in the remote sections 
where there is not an established service this vessel is highly 
important, and that is the occasion for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understood the explanation of 
the chairman of the committee, it is proposed to change the 
method of assembling supplies by having a Government 
vessel, sufficiently large, go to the ports on the Pacific coast— 
Seattle, Portland, and the like—and take the supplies direct 
to these ports in the far north. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the most economical way in 
which to make the distribution. There is no occasion for 
shipping the supplies from Seattle to Juneau and then 
transferring them to a vessel which will take them farther 
north. Let me emphasize that on the return trip the vessel 
is to be used largely in bringing down the reindeer meat, 
the property of the natives of Alaska, and not the com- 
mercial reindeer meat, but that reindeer meat which belongs 
to the natives of Alaska. f 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have some questions—although I know 
very little about the conditions—as to the advisability of 
having the Government equip a vessel which will operate 
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between the supply points on the Pacific coast, rather than 
to have a disbursing vessel get its supplies from Juneau or 
some other point now served by mercantile lines. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. As I understand it, this vessel is to ply in 
the far north and will run to many points where commercial 
lines do not connect and operate. Under present circum- 
stances small vessels are obliged to take merchandise and 
supplies to various points, while this vessel will run to the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not objecting to a vessel being 
used in the Alaskan waters, but I question the practicability 
of having the Government launch on the policy of equipping 
a large vessel which will be designed for long hauls go to 
the Pacific ports and get supplies when there are mercantile 
lines rendering that service to-day. 

Mr. MILLER. The vessels which go to the far north out 
of Seattle do not go anywhere near Juneau, not within 1,000 
miles of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 76: On page 25, after line 15, insert: 

“ OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 

“Lynchburg, Va., post office and courthouse: There is hereby 
authorized and directed to be acquired for this project for the 
sum of $183,000, by purchase agreement with the owner notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, subdivisions of lot 8, 
city block, Nos. 214 and 216, abutting on Ninth Street and imme- 
diately adjoining the property of the United States Government, 

the building thereon. The appropriations made for this 
project. under the provisions of the second deficiency act, fiscal 
year 1928, approved May 29, 1928 (45 Stat. 921), and of the first 
deficiency act, fiscal year 1930, approved March 26, 1930 (46 Stat. 
119), shall be available for payment of said sum of $183,000, to be 
paid in full settlement and release of all claims and demands of 
whatsoever nature or character arising out of or in any manner 
connected with the acquisition hereunder authorized. The owner 
and occupant of the property authorized to be acquired here- 
under shall be afforded a reasonable time, mot exceeding 12 
months from the date of approval hereof, within which to remove 
his plant therefrom and to another site.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur, . 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment. No. 79: Page 26, after line 17, insert: 

“There is hereby appropriated to the Treasury Department for 
the Public Health Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
any unexpended balance of which shall be available for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, for cooperation with State health de- 
partments in rural sanitation, including medicines, biological 
products, personal and medical services, the sum of $3,000,000.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that. 
the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as foilows: 

Mr. Woop moves that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 79, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
such amendment insert the following: 

“PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

“For special studies of, and demonstration work in, rural sani- 
tation, including the purchase and distribution of medical sup- 
plies, in the drought-stricken areas, and including personal serv- 
ices, fiscal years 1931 and 1932, $2,000,000: Provided, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be available for demonstration work 
in rural sanitation unless the State, county, or municipality 
affected agrees to pay such proportion of the expenses of such 
demonstration work as shall be required in regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Public Health Service, in which due consideration 
shall be given to State and local economic conditions and human 
needs, the extent and circumstances of such cooperation in each 


case to be reported to Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session.” 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think every Member of the House 
would be interested in an explanation by the chairman of 
the committee as to the purpose of the conferees represent- 
ing the House in presenting this amendment for relief of 
drought-stricken areas. 

Mr. WOOD. I will say in answer to the gentleman that 
we had hearings upon this item at the same time we had 
hearings with reference to the $25,000,000 proposition. 
Since those hearings we have consulted with the Red Cross 
and the Public Health Service as to this rural-sanitation 
item. There may or may not be any occasion for this 
amount of money or for any portion of it, but in the event 
there should be some occasion for it, under the restrictions 
provided in the measure, we felt it was only proper that the 
sum of $2,000,000 instead of $3,000,000 should be given to the 
Public Health Service for use in case of need. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the purpose of this 
amendment it is that in case of the spread of disease, occa- 
sioned by present distressed conditions in the drought- 
stricken areas, the Public Health Service will have ample 
funds to come to the rescue. 

Mr. WOOD. That is the purpose of it, and it is following 
the same line of action that was followed during the Missis- 
sippi River floods. There may or may not be any spread 
of disease, and we hope there will not be any such spread 
of disease. But, of course, if there is we want them to be 
able to meet whatever need may arise. It is for the purpose 
of providing against that possible contingency that the ap- 
propriation is made. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Is this appropriation in 
addition to the other funds that have been appropriated for 
the Public Health Service? 

Mr. WOOD. It is. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. This appropriation is to be 
limited to the drought-stricken areas and the other general 
work of the Public Health Service can go on? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Is this for medical supplies and 
things of that kind? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Is it the so-called Robinson 
amendment which was put in in the Senate? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; it is practically that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana to recede and concur with an 
amendment. i 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 105: Page 29, after line 11, insert: 

“Shiloh National Military Park: For rebuilding and resurfacing 
with concrete the road situated in Shiloh National Military Park 
in Tennessee from the original boundaries of the park to the 
Corinth National Cemetery at Corinth, Miss., at a limit of cost of 
$306,000, there is hereby reappropriated the sum of $50,000 appro- 
priated for said road in the act making appropriations for the mili- 
tary and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, approved 
May 28, 1930, and also there is hereby appropriated the additional 
sum of $256,000, all to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War under the terms of this act instead of under the 
terms of said act of May 28, 1930,” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


CHIEF BOATSWAIN EDWARD SWEENEY, UNITED STATES NAVY 
Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, by authority of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2335) providing for the pro- 
motion of Chief Boatswain Edward Sweeney, United States 
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Navy, retired, to the rank of lieutenant on the retired list of 
the Navy and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire 
asks unanimous consent, by authority of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
2335, with a Senate amendment, and concur in the same. 
The Clerk will report the bill and the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after lieutenant,” insert “(junior grade).“ 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act providing for the pro- 
motion of Chief Boatswain Edward Sweeney, United States Navy, 
retired, to the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) on the retired 
list of the Navy.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I understand this bill was on the Private Calendar in 
the last session and passed the Congress. 

Mr. HALE. That is right. The House bill provided for 
promoting this man from chief boatswain to lieutenant. 
The Senate amendment limits the promotion to lieutenant, 
junior grade, and the Senate amendment conforms with the 
recommendation made by the Navy Department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


ORGANIC ACT OF PORTO RICO 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
file a supplemental report to accompany the bill (H. R. 
14560) to amend the organic act of Porto Rico, approved 
March 2, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to file a supplemental report on the bill 
H. R. 14560. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES—CLAIM OF 
WILLIAM LOUIS PITTHAN (H. DOC 1736) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I inclose a report concerning a claim against the United 
States presented by Mr. William Louis Pitthan for services 
rendered as extradition agent in the matter of the applica- 
tion for the extradition from England of Claude W. Daniels. 
The report requests that the Congress authorize an appro- 
priation of $210 to pay the claim submitted by Mr. Pitthan. 

I recommend that in order to effect a settlement of this 
claim in accordance with the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of State the Congress authorize an appropriation of 
$210 to pay Mr. Pitthan for the services rendered by him. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


Tre Warre House, February 5, 1931. 
(Inclosure: Report from the Secretary of State.) 


M’ILWRAITH M’EACHARN’S LINE, PROPRIETARY (LTD.) 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, by authority of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 4120) for present 
consideration, a similar bill having been reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on June 12. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(S. 4120) and consider the same. The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

8. 4120 
An act for the relief of e McEacharn’s Line, Proprietary 
(Ltd. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of Mellwraith McEacharn’s 
Line, Proprietary (Ltd.), against the United States for damages 
and loss alleged to have been sustained by it as a result of the 
collision between the U. S. S. MacDonough and the Australian 
coal barge Werfa, which occurred in Victoria Basin, Melbourne, 
Australia, on or about August 5, 1925, may be determined 
in a suit to be brought by the said claimant against the 
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United States in the District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty 
and acting under the rules governing such court in admiralty 
eases, and that said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and 
determine such suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the 
amount of such damages, without interest and costs, if any, as 
shall be found to be due against the United States in favor of 
the MclIlwraith McEacharn’s Line, Proprietary (Ltd.), or against 
the MclIlwraith McEacharn’s Line, Proprietary (Ltd.), in favor of 
the United States, sustained by reason of said collision, upon the 
same principles and measures of liability as in like cases in 
admiralty between private parties and with the same rights of 
appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given to 
the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided 
by the order of the said court, and upon the receipt of such 
notice it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause 
the United States attorney in the district to appear and defend 
for the United States: Provided further, That such suit shall 
be brought and commenced within four months of the date of 
the approval of this act. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, a similar bill is on the House Calendar, which will be 
reached before the adjournment of this session. I question 
very much the practicability of taking Senate bills from the 
Speaker’s table when there are similar bills on the Private 
Calendar before those bills have been reached in the usual 
order. It may be that in the closing days of the session we 
may be beset with a condition that would require taking 
them up out of the regular order, but in fairness to the 
committees appointed on both sides to pass upon these pri- 


vate bills before they are called up for consideration, I think | 


it would be establishing a bad precedent to single out those 
bills for preferment which happen to have been passed by 
the Senate. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
under my reservation of objection. 

Mr. TEMPLE. If the gentleman will allow me to make a 
statement. The reason for asking action to-day is not be- 
cause the bill happens to have been passed by the Senate. 
That gives the opportunity, but the reason is much deeper 
than that. 

May I make a statement of the facts? In 1925 two squad- 
rons of the American Battle Fleet went to Australia on a 
friendly visit for the purpose of strengthening the cordial 
relations between the United States Government and that 
Commonwealth. When they were about to leave they needed 
coal, of course, and a collier, the Werfa, supplied coal to the 
fleet and had about 1,200 tons remaining. She tied up over- 
night, where she had a right to tie up, and the next morn- 
ing one of our vessels jammed into her and sunk the Werfa 
with the remainder of the cargo on board. 

A board of investigation of the naval officers of the United 
States was called immediately and they determined that the 
responsibility was ours. The owners were notified that they 
must present their claim to the consul. They did so on the 
same day; that is, the first day after the accident. There 
was long correspondence between the consul and the State 
Department in Washington and between the State Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department, and, finally, the owners 
were notified that their recourse was not to file a claim with 
the consul, but to enter suit in the United States courts; but 
they did not receive this notice until after the statute of 
limitations had begun to run. They had presented their 
claim to the American consul, on the assurance that he was 
the proper officer to receive it. They were thus lulled into 
a feeling sf security, and then, after time fixed in the statute 
of limitations, but still on the advice of the State Depart- 
ment they did enter suit in the United States court, and the 
Department of Justice pleaded the statute of limitations 
against them. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, under the circumstances 
the honor of the United States is involved, and the sooner 
we dispose of the matter the better. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, there are 
several bills of similar purport where the honor of the 
United States is involved. This would establish a bad 
precedent. We have not come to the pass where we will 
have to take it up out of order. I can give reasonable assur- 
ance to the gentleman that this bill will be reached on the 
Private Calendar, and when the House bill is reached it is the 
usual order to substitute the Senate bill. It will then be 
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enacted into law, and it will only be a matter of a couple of 
weeks. 

Mr. TEMPLE. There are 290 bills on the Private Calen- 
dar that come up before this, and I doubt very much 
whether we reach it in the regular order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will do what I can before the close 
of the session to get the bill up if it is not reached in the 
regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me say that there are a few of us 
that give careful study to these bills when called up in the 
proper order. We have our files on same in our office, but 
they are not now before us and we are prepared, when we 
have our files, to make sane objections or let them go 
through. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not think the gentleman would be 
prepared to make any sane objection to this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman think it is fair to 
us who do consider these matters to call them up when we 
have not our files before us? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think it is fair for me to ask unanimous 
consent. If the gentleman wishes to refuse consent, that is 
his responsibility. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object for the reason 
stated. 

THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned yesterday 
unanimous consent was given for consideration of the bill 
H. R. 13584 under Calendar Wednesday rule, and the Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 13584, to amend an act approved May 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 


555), entitled “An act authorizing the Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
sota to submit claims to the Court of Claims.” 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the bill should be considered for 
a few minutes in the committee, so I object. 

The House automatically resolved itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. 
MICHENER in the chair. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment may be considered in lieu of 
the original bill and that the first reading be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to ths 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I will endeavor to state as briefly as I can the 
purpose of this amendment. 

On May 14, 1926, this House passed a jurisdictional bill 
authorizing the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to sue in 
the Court of Claims. When they got into court they found 
that the court construed the term “ Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota to include only those Indians who sustained 
tribal relations, who resided upon the reservation, and who 
had been enrolled as Chippewas by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

That left out of account all those Chippewas who had for 
some reason or other left the reservation and scattered 
among other tribes or who were living among the whites. 

In order that the controversies involved in the suit might 
be adjudicated and the rights of all parties in interest might 
be settled an amendment to the original act became neces- 
sary. 

The amendment to section 1 reads as follows: 

In any such suit or suits the plaintiffs, the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota, shall be considered as including and representing all 
those entitled to share in either the interest or in the final 
distribution of the permanent fund provided for by section 7 of 


the act of January 14, 1889, and the agreement entered into 
thereunder. 
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The act of 1889 provides in section 7 in substance that the 
Chippewa Indians shall be enrolled. Then it provides that 
certain portions of the “permanent fund” shall be ex- 
pended for certain purposes during the 50-year period. It 
makes provision for the distribution of the 5 per cent interest 
earnings to the Chippewa Indians. The Secretary of the 
Interior has held that the interest of the fund can be dis- 
tributed only to the Indians who sustain tribal relations on 
the theory that it goes to the tribe and not to the Chippewa 
Indians as individuals. Such Indians are held to include only 
those residing upon the reservation and who are enrolled. 

On the other hand, the basic act of 1889 provides that 
the residue of the permanent fund which is to be held in 
trust by the Government of the United States for a period 
of 50 years, and thereafter to be distributed, shall be dis- 
tributed to the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, “ and their 
issue.” We are not trying to determine in this bill, nor are 
we seeking to have the Court of Claims determine who the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota are, or what construction 
shall be given to the language of the act of 1889. What we 
do, in effect, is this: We permit the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota to sue, and we do not limit the plaintiffs to those 
who sustain tribal relations, but permit all Indians of Chip- 
pewa blood to be joined as parties plaintiff. 

The act of 1926 provides that whatever recovery there 
may be shall be placed in the general Chippewa permanent 
fund and become a part of that fund, which means that 
whatever is left of the judgment, if any, will be distributed 
at the end of the 50-year period as a part of the permanent 
fund. The judgment, in place of being distributed to the 
Indians who now reside on the reservation or those who may 
reside there at the end of the 50-year period and who are 
the only ones included in the term “ Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota by the Secretary of the Interior, will be dis- 
tributed to those Indians, whoever they may be, who are 
described in the act of 1889 as “ Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
sota and their issue.” Who those people then are will have 
to be determined at the end of the 50-year period, and can 
not be determined by the Court of Claims, but will have to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior, made on this 
bill as originally introduced, objected to the amendment on 
the ground that the amendment would have the effect of 
giving to the Court of Claims authority to determine who 
the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota are, and says that the 
Kadrie case disposed of that question by determining that 
the Secretary of the Interior has exclusive authority to 
make up the rolls and to determine who are entitled to take 
under the treaty. We have eliminated that amendment to 
the original jurisdictional act of 1926 because of the objec- 
tion raised by the Secretary of the Interior and have written 
into the bill the amendment that we now have, which pro- 
vides, not that the Court of Claims shall determine who the 
Chippewa Indians are, but that the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota shall be construed as including those Indians who 
are entitled to interest and to final distribution at the end 
of the 50-year period, whoever they may be. The court is 
not called on to say who they are. That question is left 
open to be determined at the appropriate time. The juris- 
dictional act of 1926 as construed by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Court of Claims would have the result of 
excluding all of the Indians who are not now enrolled 
members of the tribe, but we do not believe that the suit 
should be conducted along those narrow lines, because it 
would eliminate a number of claims. The suit should dis- 
pose of all Chippewa claims by permitting those who are 
included in the act of 1889 to sue. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNE. Does the gentleman hold that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has exclusive right to determine who 
are the members of the tribe? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think there is no doubt about the 
authority of the Secretary of the Interior to determine who 
are the members of the tribe. Under existing law he has 
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that authority and the court will not review his decision in 
the matter. 

Mr. BROWNE. Has that been determined? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, yes; the Kadrie case disposes 
of this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the substitute, it is 
identic with section 1 of the original bill as introduced 
other than that it does not contain the last clause of the 
paragraph which reads as follows: 

And any judgment entered shall recognize and enforce the right 
of, and be conclusive upon, all such present or future beneficiaries 
under said act and agreements. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; the new language starts on page 
3, in line 23, with the words at the end of the line— 


In any suit or suits the plaintiff— 


And so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report shows that, but it is identic 
with the language as carried in the original bill, section 1, 
other than the language that I have just referred to, which 
is the last clause of section 1. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to get the viewpoint of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, so far as the proposed substitute 
is concerned. I direct the gentleman’s attention to the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, which was 
adverse to the original bill, and to the following language: 

This part of the amendment to section 1 apparently would also 
compel the court to take from the amount of any judgment re- 
covered by these Indians certain amounts which should be paid 
to those legally entitled to enrollment under existing law and 
award such amounts to certain persons who have no rights to 
share with the members of the different bands of Chippewa In- 
dians. It is believed that this would create a liability against 
the United States and make it necessary to restore such payments 
to the Chippewa funds from the Treasury of the United States. 


From the explanation of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. WILTTIANMSONI, we would all conclude that there 
would be no added obligation whatsoever on the United 
States; that it is only a question of the distribution of the 
funds that would be ultimately determined. However, the 
language that I have just read would seem to indicate the 
opinion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that there 
would probably be an additional obligation on the United 
States. I am asking for information from the person who 
has given more study to this question than any other, and 
I want to know whether the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
is correct in his conclusion. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I may say to the gentleman that the 
language which the original amendment carried, and to 
which the Secretary of the Interior objected, might be sub- 
ject to the objection that he raised, although I doubt that 
it is. What he objected to was the original amendment 
proposed in the bill as introduced by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Pirrencer]. He claimed that this would 
have the effect of permitting the Court of Claims to deter- 
mine who the Chippewas were. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am directing an inquiry to the criti- 
cism of the commissioner to section 1 as contained in the 
original bill, and I am pointing out further that the sub- 
stitute is identical with section 1 of the original bill except 
as to the clause that I read. Therefore, the substitute, in 
the opinion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, will 
entail an obligation of considerable amount upon the Treas- 
ury of the United States if it is adopted. Is the commis- 
sioner right, or not? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not think the commissioner is 
right, even upon the bill as originally introduced, but we 
struck out the entire text and changed the language, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, you struck out several sections, but 
you did not change the language of section 1, which was 
the section that the commissioner militated against in the 
language I have just read, except by eliminating the clause 
at the end of the original section 1. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 
The commissioner does not object to the original section of 
the jurisdictional act. What he is objecting to is the new 
language which is proposed to be added to section 1 of the 
act of May 14, 1926. He does not raise any objection to the 
original act. He raised objection to the proposed amend- 
ment to section 1 only. The proposed amendment to sec- 
tion 1 is the language we have just read. That will not 
impose any additional liability upon the Government, no 
matter what the outcome of the suit may be, because the 
law provides that whatever the recovery may be shall be put 
into the Chippewa fund to be distributed at the end of the 
50-year period, as provided by the act of 1889. The only 
question involved is to protect the plaintiffs to this suit in 
such manner that whoever may be construed to be Chippewa 
Indians at the end of the 50-year period, and their issue, 
shall be included among those who participate in the dis- 
tribution of the judgment, if any. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman wish to give his 
assurance to the House that the bill as drafted will not 
entail additional obligations upon the Treasury of the United 
States? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I may say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that I can not see any possibility of it entailing 
any additional obligation upon the United States, because 
I do not think the contention of the Secretary of the In- 
terior is correct when he states it may result in enlarging 
the obligation. At the end of the 50-year period it must 
be determined who are entitled to take the fund, and if it is 
then held that the Indians entitled to take are those who 
are members of the tribe at that time, how can an addi- 
tional liability be created? But even if it should be held 
that those entitled to take are those who are members of the 
tribe at that time and also those who are scattered around 
the country who are not members of the tribe, but of Chip- 
pewa blood, it nevertheless can not create an additional 
liability, because under the jurisdictional act the parties 
plaintiff are the Indians who are described in the act of 
1889 as Chippewa Indians of Minnesota and their issue. 

If at the end of the period it should be held that that 
description includes those who are then members of the 
tribe and living upon the reservation and also those who are 
not members of the tribe, living outside the reservation, 
where could the additional liability of the Government be? 
I can not see any added liability whatever. The plaintiffs 
are entitled to such judgment as may be awarded and cer- 
tainly if the reservation Indians do not include all the 
plaintiffs but get their proportional share they can have 
no cause for complaint. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Further on in his indictment of the 
original bill, the commissioner points out that under the 
original authorization act to bégin suits in the Court of 
Claims, five suits were begun. He says: 

Of the other four suits one, No. H-155, contains, in the original 
petition, a claim for $1,000,000 alleged to have been unlawfully 
paid to the persons for whose benefits it is believed this bill was 
in part introduced. After the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case above cited, the attorneys filed an amended petition in 
this suit in which an effort was made to strengthen the position 
taken in the original petition notwithstanding the said decision 
and to reinsert the same question in the courts. In the amended 


petition, the claim of $1,000,000 was apparently abandoned, and a 
claim in excess of $150,000 was alleged. 


Now— 

Manifestly it would be inconsistent for the attorneys to pursue a 
claim against the United States for reimbursement in the Court 
of Claims, and at the same time request the court to hold the 
persons to whom payments were made, legally entitled to receive 
the moneys for which the claim is made. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I have read that language. I can 
not understand what the Secretary of the Interior is driving 
at by the statement commencing “manifestly” and so 
forth. I do not see anything inconsistent in the position 
they are taking, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Is not the whole purpose of this 
amendment to get all of the Indians interested in this litiga- 
tion with all of their claims, before the court? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is all there is to it. 


Mr, STAFFORD. May I ask in that connection, because 
the gentleman is deeply interested in this measure, does this 
authorize the retrial in the Court of Claims of any issue 
that has heretofore been passed upon in the Court of 
Claims? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; it does not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Or which has been adversely reported 
on appeal by the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. That is not the effect of it. 
What it does do is to permit the petitions to be so amended, 
in pending suits or new suits, as to include as parties plain- 
tiff the tribal Indians on the reservation and any other In- 
dians who may be outside the reservation who are included 
in the term ‘Chippewa Indians of Minnesota and their 
issue” as used in the act of 1889. 

Mr. STAFFORD. These questions have not in any way 
heretofore been brought up in the Court of Claims or in any 
other court? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman go further and state 
that in this bill as presented there is found this language: 

Which claims have not heretofore been determined and adjudi- 
cated on their merits by the Court of Claims or the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. That is a part of the original act of 
1926, and it is repeated here. 

Mr, STAFFORD. That is a part of the original act, and 
yet the Commissioner of Indian Affairs stated that the 
original bill, as I recall, would give the right of a retrial of 
matters that had heretofore been passed upon by the Court 
of Claims. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. I do not think that is what he meant 
to say. What he meant to say was that section 1 of the 
original act—that is, as amended in the original draft of 
the bill H. R. 13584—would have had that result, but the 
bill in its amended form will not have that result in my 
judgment. Only pending suits or new suits are affected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman take the position 
that under the original draft that could not have been the 
result? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; because the bill expressly states 
that they can not sue on any claims upon which there has 
been a former adjudication. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I wish to offer my apology to the 
gentleman. I have been led far afield in the consideration 
of this bill, because I bottomed my opposition to it on the 
statement of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in which 
he stated that if we passed this bill it would make the Gov- 
ernment possibly liable to a claim of $1,000,000, to which 
they were not justly entitled, because it was res adjudicata. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. What he has reference to there 
is this: He says that the Secretary of the Interior is the only 
person who has the right to determine who the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota as a tribe are, and he says that under 
the Kadrie case that is res adjudicata, and he is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under this bill it is not intended to 
dispute the decision in the Kadrie case? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the gentleman does not dispute the 
authority of the Secretary of the Interior to determine who 
are properly enrolled as Chippewa Indians of Minnesota and 
who are to receive the benefits under this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. This bill does not affect that one way 
or the other. The Secretary has the undoubted right to 
determine who shall be enrolled as Chippewa Indians, but 
he does not have the right to say who shall be parties 
plaintiff in a jurisdictional bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HASTINGS]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have no objection to this bill, but I 
desire to offer an amendment which, I understand, is agree- 
able to the author of the bill. I desire to insert after the 
word “those,” in line 1, page 4, the words determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior to be.” With the understand- 
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ing that that amendment is agreeable and will be adopted, I] you take this authority away from the Secretary of the 


do not care to take any more time of the committee. 

Mr. PITTENGER. There does not appear to be any ob- 
jection to that amendment, if it does not affect the purpose 
of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The amendment virtually confirms the 
position just taken by the gentleman from South Dakota, 
when he stated that they did not intend to override the 
power of the Secretary of the Interior to determine the 
enrollment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Exactly. I want to make it plain that 
the bill will not do that. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I do not object to the amendment 
because it appears to be harmless. The bill does not deal 
with the question of enrollment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then, I do not care to discuss the 
matter further. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. What is the purpose of the gentle- 
man’s amendment? 

Mr. HASTINGS. After the court has rendered a judg- 
ment I want the roll to be made by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and that is the purpose of the amendment. In 
making all of these rolls the office of the Secretary of the 
Interior is better equipped to make them than the Court of 
Claims. Of course, they would make them in accordance 
with the judgment of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not think the amendment 
should be put in this bill because it will vitiate the very 
thing the bill seeks to do. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This is a very important amendment. 
Let me say to the gentleman from South Dakota that I am 
familiar with the making of Indian rolls. I have given a 
great deal of time to the matter of assisting in the making 
of rolls of Indian tribes. I think I am pretty familiar with 
the question of making rolls and I think I know the danger 
of having them made by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. We are not leaving it to the Court of 
Claims. We are absolutely not doing anything of the kind. 
There will be no attempt made by the Court of Claims to 
make up these rolls, because the judges can not go into that 
at all, 

Mr. HASTINGS. I understand the author of the bill is 
willing to accept this amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not care whether he is willing to 
accept_it or not. He may be willing to accept it because he 
has not made a study of the legal phases of it. What the 
bill seeks to do is to have a determination as to those In- 
dians who are entitled to participate in the distribution of 
the fund at the end of 50 years, and they are to be made 
plaintiffs. At the end of that period the Secretary will 
determine who are included in the act of 1889. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would like to discuss it further if it is 
not going to be acceptable to the author of the bill. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. It is not acceptable to me because I | to the Five Civilized Tribes and, g 


know what the purpose of the bill is. Why should the Court 
of Claims have anything to do with determining who the 
Chippewa Indians are? What are we doing here? Here is 
what we are doing. We are simply saying that— 

In any such suit or suits the plaintiff, the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota, shall be considered as including and representing all 
those entitled to share in either the interest or in the final dis- 
tribution of the permanent fund provided for by section 7 of the 
act of January 14, 1889. 

Now, then, who are the Indians who are entitled to share 
in either the interest or in the final distribution of the per- 
manent fund? They are the Indians who are set out and 
defined in the act of 1889 as the “Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota and their issue.” There is no need of the court 
making up a roll. It can not and will not. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then what will the court determine? 
It will determine the question of law and the question of the 
rights of groups of Indians. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. This bill determines who the 
claimants are and who are to be parties plaintiff. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to say to the gentleman from 
South Dakota that it will establish a dangerous precedent if 


Interior. 

I represented the Cherokee Tribe of Indians in making 
up of its rolls, and there were finally 41,798 of them. There 
were some 50,000 other people from Maine to California who 
made application to get on these rolls, and the Court of 
Claims is not equipped to go out and take testimony in each 
one of these cases and determine the right of an individual 
to be enrolled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This is the danger. The right to par- 
ticipate in these funds is not determined by the question of 
Indian blood. It is not determined altogether by the ques- 
tion of descent. It takes three things to make you entitled 
to enrollment and to participate in the allotment of the 
lands and the distribution of the funds of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. First, of course, you had to be an Indian by blood 
of that tribe. But this was not all. If you were a full-blood 
Indian and if you could not speak a single word of the 
English language that would not entitle you, among the Five 
Civilized Tribes, to enrollment, and it would not entitle you 
to share in the distribution of the money. Two other things 
must concur. You must not only have been an Indian by 
blood, but you must have been a resident of the tribe and 
you must have been a recognized member of the tribe. 

Now, let me tell the gentleman why. I have not read this 
patent, but practically every one of these patents to lands 
of the tribes contains a reversionary clause, making the land 
revert back to the United States if the tribe were dissolved 
or abandoned the same. In the Cherokee constitution we 
provided that whenever an Indian left the tribe he forfeited 
any right to allotment or to the distribution of the money. 
This was done in order to hold them together and in order 
that the land would not revert. 

The people all over the United States have a mistaken 
idea about the question of the right of enrollment. In the 
act of June 28, 1898, which applied to the Five Civilized 
Tribes, in which provision was made for the making of the 
rolls, it was provided that only those should be enrolled who 
F This was always the 

W. 

So there are three things that are necessary. Lou must 
be an Indian by blood; you must have been a recognized 
member of the tribe—in other words, carried on the rolls 
and recognized by the membership as being a member of 
the tribe—and, third, you must be a resident of the tribe. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. All of which is conceded. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does that rule apply with respect to 
the enrollment of all Indian tribes? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I can not say that it does; but it applies 
enerally speaking, I think 
it is true of all Indian tribes. If it does not, it should. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Les. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I want to get at the practical effect 
of the gentleman’s amendment. The language of the bill is: 

In any such suit or suits the plaintiff, the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota— 

Shall be whom?— 


shall be considered as including and representing all those en- 
titled to share in either the interest or in the final distribution 
of the permanent fund provided for by section 7 of the act of 
January 14, 1889. > 


Now, there is no need, so far as the suit is concerned, of 
determining who the individuals of the Chippewa Indians 
are by making up an enrollment; but if the gentleman’s 
amendment goes in the bill, what will be the effect? Will 
it not have the effect of doing the very thing which we are 
trying to get away from? The claimants do not desire to 
be bound by the present enrollment of the Chippewa Indians 
in Minnesota as made up by the Secretary of the Interior. 
We are seeking here to make parties plaintiff those who are 
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entitled to take under the act of 1889 and who are there 
described as the “ Chippewa Indians of Minnesota and their 
issue.” 

Now, the court is not going to determine that now. 

Mr. HASTINGS. After the court has decided the legal 
questions involved, how are you going to determine the 
Chippewa Indians or their descendants who are entitled to 
share in this judgment? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. There will be no legal question to 
determine by the court so far as the plaintiffs are concerned. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does this make the court try each one 
of these individual cases and determine them? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Not at all. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Who determines them? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. There is no determination one way 
or the other. The bill defines and says who the plaintiffs are 
in general terms. ; 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am trying to have it determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. There is no need for anybody to de- 
termine that, so far as the parties plaintiff are concerned, 
because the bill defines who they are, and that is the only 
definition that is needed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I differ with the gentleman. I think 
there must be some question of fact there as to who the 
parties are. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood from the gentleman's 
statement on the floor, in answer to a query propounded by 
me, that the Secretary of the Interior would determine the 
enrollment. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. He will in the end. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is all this amendment determines. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; you are determining the parties 
plaintiff now. How is the Secretary of the Interior going 
to determine the parties plaintiff now? It is none of his 
business who the parties plaintiff are in this suit. We are 
determining who they are by the language— 

In any such suit or suits the plaintiff, the Chippewa Indians 
of Minnesota, shall be considered as including and representing 


all those entitled to share in either the interest or in the final 
distribution of the permanent funds— 


And so forth. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman prepare an amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment I have proposed 
which will make it absolutely certain that those entitled to 
participate after judgment will be upon a roll prepared and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Under the existing law nobody else 
can determine that, and the court has repeatedly so held. 
He will determine that at the end of the 50-year period, and 
there is nobody else to determine it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is all this amendment attempts 
to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. This amendment would have 
the effect of leaving it to the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine now who the plaintiffs shall be for the purposes 
of the suit. That is what we are trying to get away from. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Writtramson is correct. That is 
what we are trying to get away from. We do not want to 
go into the question of enrollment before the Court of 
Claims nor in this lawsuit. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Would the gentleman have any objec- 
tion to putting in after the word “ thereunder,” in line 4, a 
provision to this effect: “That the final roll of those entitled 
to participate in the distribution shall be made under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior“? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think that is unnecessary. The 
original act provided that such judgment as may be re- 
covered shall be placed in the Chippewa’s permanent fund. 
The act of 1889 provides how that fund shall be distributed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What objection can there be, what ob- 
jection can the author of the bill have, to that sort of an 
amendment? 
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Mr. HASTINGS: Well, I tell you that I would not permit, 
if I could help it, a bill drawn like this for the Five Civilized 
Tribes in Oklahoma, with which I am familiar, for that 
would permit everybody who claims membership in these 
tribes from Maine to California to come in and have their 
rights adjudicated. We would never get through with that 
sort of a lawsuit. 

Mr. PITTENGER. I want to say that one of the purposes 
of this bill is to get all the Indians and their claims in. The 
jurisdictional act contemplated two classes of Indians—one 
entitled to enrollment, and a second class, those entitled to 
share in the funds. 

The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILIAuSoN!] has 
prepared an amendment authorizing the court to go into 
the question of the rights of both classes. 

Somebody in the bureau has got a wrong idea of what 
we are trying to do. 

I say frankly that I have another bill where that question 
of enrollment is involved, but it is in no way involved here. 
The only object of this is to get all the Indians before the 
court. The jurisdictional act was passed before I became a 
Member of Congress. A reputable attorney was employed 
to prosecute the suit, That attorney is up against the propo- 
sition of trying a half a lawsuit instead of determining the 
whole matter as far as the fund is concerned. 

Mr. HASTINGS. With the assurance that has been given 
by the author of the bill and with the responsibility on him, 
I will yield my judgment to his. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is exhausted, and the Clerk 
will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the committee amendment as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: “ That sec- 
tion 1 of an act approved May 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 555), be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“* SECTION 1. That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon 
the Court of Claims, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States by either party as in other cases, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time or statute of limitations, to hear, ex- 
amine, and adjudicate and render judgment in any and all legal 
and equitable claims arising under or growing out of the act of 
January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. 642), or arising under or growing 
out of any subsequent act of Congress in relation to Indian 
affairs which said Chippewa Indians of Minnesota may have 
against the United States, which claims have not heretofore been 
determined and adjudicated on their merits by the Court of 
Claims or the Supreme Court of the United States. In any such 
suit or suits the plaintiff, the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, 
shall be considered as including and representing all those entitled 
to share in either the interest or in the final distribution of the 
permanent fund provided for by section 7 of the act of January 
14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. 642), and the agreements entered into there- 
under. This act shall apply to any and all suit or suits brought 
under said act of May 14, 1926, whether now pending or here- 
after commenced.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 4, after the word “thereunder” insert the follow- 
ing: “ That nothing herein shall be considered to affect the pow- 
ers of the Secretary of the Interior to determine the roll of the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the purpose of making a final 
distribution of the permanent Chippewa funds.” 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, that amendment is agree- 
able to the author of the bill, and to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ment, and with the recommendation that the amendment 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. MICHENER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the 
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bill H. R. 13584 and had directed him to report the same 
back with an amendment, with the recommendation that 
the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Leayirr to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


GEN. J. WARREN KEIFER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 
munication, which was read: 
Law OFFICES, KEIFER & 
Springfield, Ohio, 3 3. 1931. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWorRTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am wri on behalf of my father, Gen. J. Warren 
Keifer, to acknowledge receipt of your message of January 30, 
extending to him felicitations of the House upon his birthday. He 
wishes me to say that he appreciates this kind expression exceed- 
ingly and only zeita that he is not able personally to make a 
fi ereto 


His health generally is quite good, but the feebleness incident 
to his age has gradually increased, until he gets out of his home 
only to take an occasional drive. 

Thanking you personally for your consideration, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. W. KErrer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 16738) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 
Pending that I ask unanimous consent that the arrange- 
ment for the division of time in general debate under which 
we were operating on Tuesday be continued to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman expect to begin the reading of the bill 
this afternoon? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I understand that is the hope. 

Mr. CANNON. And in the meantime general debate will 
be continued until exhausted? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 16738, the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill; and pending that, asks unanimous consent that 
until otherwise ordered general debate shall be controlled 
equally between himself and the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Hooper in the chair. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, I made a few remarks a few days ago with 
respect to a report which had appeared in the RECORD. 
Those remarks seem to have met with general approval 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, so far 
as I can judge by the letters that I have received and the 
editorials in the press, which almost universally express ap- 
proval of the sentiments which I enunciated at that time. 
I have, however, received one letter taking me to task for 
my position and asking me to have the letter read into 
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the Recorp. Gentlemen can all imagine how far I would 
get if I should ask permission to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial or a letter, but I shall ask the privilege of reading 
one paragraph from this letter from the star ” investigator 
of an investigating committee that has been rather active in 
the past year: 

The disclosures developed by the work of the so-called 
committee demonstrates the vital need for the work it has been 
doing. It was indeed time that some authority should under- 
take that work; time that some authority, based on knowledge 
and understanding of the conditions and processes, should realize 
the necessity for protecting the national legislature from the de- 
structive influences that have in so large measure of popular 
estimation virtually reduced the Congress of the United States 
to the level of a third-class municipal council huckstering over 
petty franchises, hack stands, sewer, and pavement jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not only an indictment of Congress, 
as it is presently constituted, without any differentiation as 
between the two bodies, but it is an indictment of every 
constituency in the land. The inference from this para- 
graph at least is that the public throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States is corrupt, venal, and on sale 
like the fish in the market stalls, to the highest bidder. 

Mr. BLANTON. What has become of the gentleman's 
waste basket? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. However, I do not criticize unless I 
have something constructive to offer, and in order that this 
occurrence, which has been such a stench in the nostrils of 
our people, should not occur again I have drawn up a bill 
which I propose to place in the basket at the conclusion of 
my address. It refers to section 53, chapter 1, title 31, of 
the Code of Laws of the United States, and provides that 
it be amended by inserting after the word “funds” in line 
4 the following: 

Including the expenditures of all special investigating com- 


mittees of the House and Senate paid from the contingent funds 
of those bodies. 


So that it will read: 


The Comptroller General shall investigate, at the seat of gov- 
ernment or elsewhere, all matters relating to the receipt, disburse- 
ment, and application of public funds, including the expenditures 
of all investigating committees of the House and Senate, 
paid from the contingent funds of those bodies, 


It seems to me that this will meet the situation and meet 
with the approval of the House, and it should meet with the 
approval of the other legislative branch. There is at the 
present time, if I may be pardoned for repetition, no pro- 
tection for the contingent fund when money is appropriated 
by either body for special investigating committees. It is 
true that they are supposed to submit vouchers and do sub- 
mit vouchers to their chairmen, and in turn the chairman of 
each special committee is supposed to submit those vouchers, 
in the House at least, to the chairman of the Committee on 
Accounts. What a position to put any Member of this body 
in—of having him audit the accounts of a colleague! It is 
not fair to the committee, and it is not fair to the chairman 
of the special committee, but it would be covered under this 
proposed law by a law which has passed Congress. It is a 
creature of their own. The law provides— 

That the Comptroller General shall investigate, at the seat of 
government or elsewhere, all matters relating to ne ee dis- 
bursement, and application of public funds * 

That was called into question some time ago, and the 
United States Supreme Court ruled in the following lan- 
guage: 

No man in this country is so high that he is above the law. 
No officer of the law may set that law at defiance with impunity. 
All officers of the Government, from the highest to the lowest, are 
creatures of the law and must obey it. 

Now, if that is good, sound reasoning, and I submit it is, 
it seems to me that Members of this body who are appointed 
members of special investigating committees would be will- 
ing to subscribe to a law which they themselves have laid 
down for all Government officials. 

I am not going into detail, but I just want to read two 
items from that law. 


Subsistence allowance: Unless otherwise expressly provided in 
the employee’s commission or appointment or by law, the official , 
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authorized to issue travel orders may, at his option, authorize or 
order a per diem allowance, not to exceed $7 per day, while travel- 
ing on official business within the limits of continental United 
States. 


That is provision No. 1, and I do not see why any Member 
of Congress should object to living up to this law which they 
have laid down for the government of others. 

The other one is section 10: 

Indirect-route travel: In case a person travels by indirect route 
for his own personal convenience, the extra expense will be borne 
by himself, and reimbursement for expenses will be based only on 
such charges as were actually incurred, not to exceed what would 
have been incurred by the most economical and usual travel route. 

There, again, I do not see why any Member of Congress 
should object to living up to that, being governed by the law 
he has laid down for others. In the House at least that law 
is rigidly observed, for the Committee on Accounts checks up 
every man’s mileage and the distance between his place of 
residence and Washington and fixes his mileage according 
to the shortest routes between those two points. No com- 
plaint has ever come, so far as I know, from any Member of 
the House with regard to that procedure on the part of the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to emphasize what I have said I 
also want to emphasize how unobserved, not only by one 
committee but by other committees, these rules and regula- 
tions are. So in the brief time at my disposal I have drawn 
off a few of the inconsistencies contained in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of January 29 in the report of a special in- 
vestigating committee. I can give the pages and vouchers 
if any Member desires. 

On page 3437 the railroad fare and Pullman, St. Paul to 
Washington, via Chicago, are $26.27. 

Then on page 3442 I find a similar item, “ Railroad fare 
and Pullman, St. Paul to Washington, $54.05,” almost double 
the amount. 

Then I find, on page 3441, transportation and Pullman 
charges, Washington to Chicago and return, for two, $144.12. 

On page 3441, the same page, another voucher, Chicago 
to Washington, including transportation, Pullman, meals, 
and porterage, $114.06. That is one way; almost as much 
as for the round trip in the other instance. 

On page 3442, transportation, including Pullman, New 
York to Chicago and return, $142.26. The other was with 
reference to Washington and Chicago. Here are a few 
items with reference to New York. 

Transportation, including Pullman from Washington to 
New York and Wilmington, with a stop-over at Wilmington, 
and return, $27.86. 

Page 3448, transportation, including Pullman, Washing- 
ton to New York and return, $44.34. 

Transportation, including Pullman, Washington to New 
York and return, $41.80; another item of a similar amount, 
a difference of almost $20 for transportation alone between 
those two points. 

The railroad rate from Washington to New York or from 
New York to Washington is $8.14 for the fare; seat fare 
in a Pullman, $1.88 a day; a lower berth, $3.75; a drawing- 
room, $13.50; compartment, $10.50. All but one of these 
items which I have mentioned are in excess of these pub- 
lished rates, and they are incidental of several other trips 
from various points. 

For instance, from Boston, transportation and Pullman, 
Washington to Boston and return, $73.33; transportation 
and Pullman, Washington to Boston, with stop-over at New 
York, $53.85, a difference of $20. 

Transportation, including Pullman, Boston to Washington, 
$22.93. 

You see it is much cheaper to go from Boston to Wash- 
ington than it is from Washington to Boston. 

Then I find, on page 3445, transportation and Pullman 
for a member of the committee and assistants from Raleigh 
to Asheville, $77.50. 

Transportation and Pullman for another member from 
Asheville to Knoxville and Nashville, $22.95. 
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To Andrew Jackson, transportation and Pullman for two 
members of the committee and assistants from Asheville to 
Memphis, $135.30. 

Transportation and Pullman for two members and assist- 
ants, a total of $240.13. 

Transportation furnished for three members of the com- 
mittee, three tickets, Washington to Denver, at $65.06 each; 
drawing room, Washington to Denver; a lower berth, Wash- 
ington to Denver; a compartment, Chicago to Denver, and 
two tickets Chicago to Denver, totaling $381.49. But here 
is an item and it caused me some trouble to find out just 
exactly the necessity for the expenditure. On October 13, 
transportation for 2 or 3 members of the committee, 10 
tickets, Washington to Raleigh, $102; 3 drawing rooms, 
Washington to Raleigh, $40.50; 4 lower berths, Washing- 
ton to Raleigh, $15. 

I was at a loss to know what brought this committee to 
Raleigh, N. C., where they made their headquarters, until 
I had pursued the record further and found that Raleigh _ 
was not far distant from a beautiful resort, Asheville, where 
they have some wonderful golf courses, beautiful moun- 
tains, and most hospitable people. When I found that I 
thought possibly I might have solved the situation. There 
was no reason, however, that there should be 10 tickets 
purchased for this trip to Raleign when there were 7 people 
who traveled. Of course the explanation of that is there 
were 3 drawing rooms. You can find that by analyzing the 
expense account. There were 3 drawing rooms. 

Why 3 drawing rooms for 3 members of the committee? 
It can only be explained by the fact that each member had 
a drawing room to himself. The rest of the royal suite 
had to take lower berths. But why these 3 individuals 
could not have occupied the same drawing room without 
contamination to any one of them—because they were 3 
of a kind—I can not imagine. Surely these gentlemen were 
not distrustful of each other and they might have occupied 
the same drawing room at a very much reduced rate of 
expense to the taxpayers of the country. n 

I assume that these trips and the reports of the investi- 
gators were to determine what candidates were acceptable 
for membership in an exclusive men’s club in Washington, 
which I will not name. Of course, no one with means suffi- 
cient to pay his own way could be considered favorably, I 
never would question the right of a constituency to elect a 
man to public office who had by thrift or good judgment 
accumulated a fortune, nor would I consider that the elec- 
torate who cast their votes for him were corruptionists who 
had sold themselves to the highest bidder, any more than 
I would question the intelligence of an electorate and desig- 
nate them as morons if they voted for a candidate for pub- 
lic office who led the life of Riley at public expense. 

Gentlemen, I can not emphasize the situation too strongly 
which has existed for at least the last two years. 

Of course, the House and the Senate have the right to say 
whom they shall retain in their membership. If they can 
show anything corrupt, if they can show malfeasance in 
office, they have the right to expel a Member; but why they 
should come into my State or go into the State of North 
Carolina for the purpose of determining who shall be the 
nominees of the electorate of those States is beyond my 
comprehension, and I can not find any authorization what- 
ever for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think that in 
fairness to the House he ought to explain whether any of 
this money, wastefully expended, as he thinks, came out of 
the contingent fund of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, if the gentleman will be patient 
enough I will get to that a little later on. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, did it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; it did not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the country ought to know it. Was 
there ever any such expenditure until the present Republi- 
can administration? 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. This is not a matter of party politics 
or partisanship. I have been in this House 10 years and I 
have never uttered a partisan word. I am here to attend to 
the public business. [Applause.] 

Mr. DE PRIEST. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. DE PRIEST. Can the gentleman tell me why it was 
necessary on the 16th of August to go from Fargo to Coop- 
erstown—that is, one member of the committee—and the 
Government pay for it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the Members will examine this re- 
port they will find that week-end trips were a common 
occurrence. 

Mr. DE PRIEST. Also from Fargo to Glacier Park. 
There was no contest there, was there? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. 

Mr. DE PRIEST. At an expense to the Government of 
8112.84. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I claim no one has the right to ques- 
tion what the people of a State may do, whether it be in 
North Carolina, Massachusetts, New York, or Illinois, as 
distinctly set forth in the Constitution. But some people 
believe themselves God’s anointed, above and beyond the 
Constitution, and they repeat the famous utterance of the 
gentleman from New York (deceased) Tim Campbell, “ What 
is the Constitution among friends?” It is time that this 
was called to the attention of the people of the country. 

I want to say that this has come about largely through 
the assistance of certain men elected to high public office 
from certain States south of the Mason and Dixon line; that 
is, they have cooperated, for some reason or other, in en- 
couraging political investigations and providing funds for 
these committees. I want to ask you people of the South 
how much you would enjoy the humiliation of the Federal 
Government coming into your State and telling you who 
you shall choose as your candidates for office. If any man 
from North Carolina or Alabama—yes, or from any other 
State south of the Mason and Dixon line—will tell me he 
has so far forgotten the teachings of his fathers as to sub- 
scribe to any such proposition as that, I will agree not to 
put in my resolution. 

But they will not do it. If you reserve that privilege to 
yourselves, why should you not give it to us in the North, 
and why should you assist those who would destroy the right 
which the Constitution gives each State to choose its own 
candidates? I warn you. Take care, lest this annoyance 
and injustice be visited upon you and come back to plague 
you to a greater degree than in any other section of the 
country. 

They say I made an error when I stated there was a $50 
taxicab fee for one day in Boston. I was not in error at 
all. It is a fact and I will give you the facts. I was in 
Boston at the time a trip was made to Boston by a member 
of this investigating committee, and the member was there 
in the capacity of an investigator for the committee. 

He took this occasion to fill a speaking engagement at the 
Hotel Statler before the National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and the entire expense of $127 
for his twofold mission was charged up to the committee. 
I do not know about the rest of you, but, usually, when I 
am asked by an organization to deliver an address away 
from my own district, they are always courteous and liberal 
enough to offer to pay my expenses, and sometimes they 
exaggerate my abilities as an entertainer by offering me an 
honorarium. 

The member of the committee left the very next night. 
He came there in the evening of one day and left the fol- 
lowing night. 

This was the first visit he had ever made to Boston, rich 
with historic places of interest, and he took occasion to 
visit these shrines of patriotic Americans. Well, it was worth 
the money to have him educated about the history of Mas- 
sachusetts. [Laughter and applause.] But during his brief 


stay in the city in an investigating capacity, how much time 
did this leave him to discuss with the “star” investigator, 
Western Starr, the alleged corruption existing in Massa- 
chusetts in the election of a United States Senator? 
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Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. For the benefit of my friend from Texas, will 
the gentleman say whether this gentleman is a Republican 
or a Democrat? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, That would be just as bad as answer- 
ing his question. I am not partisan in this matter at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman permit one question 
that is not partisan? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
knows I am with him against extravagance, no matter 
whether it is by a Republican or a Democrat, but I was 
wondering if the gentleman from Massachusetts, who 
watches these things closely, has compared these extrava- 
gant expenses with the expenses, for instance, of the Joe 
Walsh investigating committee out on the California coast 
or the Graham of Illinois investigating committee, that 
took place and were paid for from the House contingent 
fund, where over $100,000 at a whack was handed out. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I was not a Member 
of this body when the investigations to which the gentle- 
man refers took place. I am not responsible for what oc- 
curred in the past. If the gentleman was a Member of this 
body at that time, it was up to him to do about as I am try- 
ing to do now—bring about a reform. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. But it does no good. It does not stop 
the extravagance. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentlemen on this side of the 
House, including the gentleman from Texas, will give 
proper support to this resolution of mine, it will do good. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I will support the gentleman’s resolution. 

Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BECK. Will the gentleman before he completes his 
very interesting address give the House the benefit of his 
views upon the point, whether in the absence of a Federal 
statute regulating the conduct of primary elections—if, 
indeed, any such statute in view of the Newberry decision 
could be passed as long as the Constitution is what it is— 
there is any legal warrant for these investigations into 
primary elections? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Why, Mr. Chairman, there is not any 
warrant in the world except the warrant of autocratic 
usurpation of the rights of the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. BECK. If I may further interrupt my friend, what 
possible distinction can be drawn between a committee ap- 
pointed without any authority of law to investigate a ques- 
tion that is beyond the competence of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as declared by the Supreme Court in the Newberry 
decision, and the Court of the Star Chamber in England, 
which remains an offense to all who love the political tradi- 
tions of the English-speaking race? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
a student and an expounder of the Constitution second to 
none in this country and, so far as I know, in any other 
country, but the gentleman will not go any farther than I 
will in his indignation at the unwarranted interference with 
State affairs which has recently taken place in another body 
of this Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. DE PRIEST. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. DE PRIEST. I see here an item of $50,90 for tips 
spent in Illinois. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I thank the gentleman, but those items 
are so insignificant in comparison with some of the others 
that I have not even made a record of them. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Answering the question of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, is there not a difference between the 
Star Chamber of England and this committee in that the 
Star Chamber in England had a constitutional basis at that 
time, while this committee has no basis at all constitu- 
tionally? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Absolutely none. 
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Now, gentlemen, coming back, really, to the meat of the |.voted for, the resolution that resulted in what was known as 


matter, we could take this report item by item and we 
could find inconsistency after inconsistency and error after 
error, but it would get us nowhere. It would only prove 
there was carelessness or recklessness somewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. May I ask the gentleman for five more 
minutes? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That would get us nowhere, but there 
is a duly constituted and authorized subdivision of this 
Government whose duty it is to look into these expenditures, 
not because they may be dishonest, but in order to make 
them equitable, fair, and just to everybody. 

There is a law on the statute books passed by Congress 
itself which places a limitation on every officer of the Goy- 
ernment from the President down. Even the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, 
all the rest of the Cabinet are amenable to its provisions. 
Why should Congress, why should any individual object to 
the transaction of public business under the same limitation 
exactly? So, in order to relieve the committees of the 
House and the Senate of embarrassment and the intolerable 
situation which would come if these committees should at- 
tempt to audit the accounts of their colleagues, I have placed 
in this bill in the hands of the duly constituted authority 
the power to audit the accounts of all special investigating 
committees. 

Mr. COYLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. COYLE. I understand the gentleman’s embarrass- 
ment which he probably feels in having to call to the atten- 
tion of the House that it should be taken off his shoulders, 
and yet in his administration of the Committee on Ac- 
counts there has been no Member of this body who has 
failed to go along and pay up his accounts as requested by 
the committee. That I believe is true. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, the Members of the House have 
been so kind to me that I am almost moved to tears. I am 
a member of the grouch committee,” but in spite of all I 
have done to excite animosity and the antagonism of my 
colleagues, I know of no Member on either side of the House 
that I can not call my friend. [Applause.] 

Mr. COYLE. Does the gentleman recollect some former 
Member of Congress who has not paid 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I did inherit one account and I am 
thankful to say that it is the only one, of $500 from a pre- 
vious Member of this House for sending telegrams which 
were not of an official nature. I have tried my best to 
collect this bill, I have threatened to insert in the Recorp 
the telegrams themselves, and if I thought I should get the 
money which would help to pay for the printing of several 
pages of the Recorp to show up this man, I should be tempted 
to do so. But what is the use? That is past and gone. Let 
us look forward to the future. 

Now, this is not going to affect any Member of the House 
or the Senate in relation to stationery, material for folding, 
folding documents, furniture and repairs, stenographic re- 
port of committee hearings, telegraph and telephone service, 
Speaker’s automobile, Capitol police, packing boxes, sta- 
tionery, commutation for Members, expense for Members’ 
funerals, or expense of employees’ funerals, all of which 
are paid out of the contingent fund. But it does apply in 
every instance where there is a special committee appointed 
to investigate something that exists or is a will-o’-the-wisp 
and does not exist—it will control them and serve, I believe, 
to the appointment of fewer of these investigating commit- 
tees that are so expensive. ’ 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. : 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Before the gentleman closes 
I hope he will state to the House the justification for the 
creation by the House, and which I think the gentleman 
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the Lehlbach investigating committee? The gentleman crit- 
icizes another body for creating committees of this charac- 
ter. How about the House investigating committee? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If my recollection is correct, the Com- 
mittee on Accounts reported out—I have forgotten the exact 
amount—for the Lehlbach committee, and if my recollec- 
tion serves, they have not used a penny. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman has not 
answered. I want to know the justification for the appoint- 
ment of the House committee. If the Senate was not justi- 
fied in appointing a committee of this character, then neither 
was the House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I want to say to the gentleman that 
time and again the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expressed his opinion in as strong language as he knew how 
that these investigation committees led nowhere and accom- 
plished nothing. [Applause.] 

The regular standing committees of Congress in the reg- 
ular performance of their duties should take care of the 
business of this country rather than to delegate their pow- 
ers and duties to some special investigating committee, 
with resulting expense and scandal. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. MERRITT]. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I have received, from 
some of my constituents who are veterans of the Great 
War and who have held high offices in the Legion posts, a 
copy of a telegram which they have, collectively, sent to 
Mr. Ralph T. O’Neil, national commander of the American 
Legion, at Indianapolis. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to this tele- 
gram because I feel confident that it represents the opinion 
of a great many thoughtful and patriotic veterans of the 
war and members of the American Legion. These gentle- 
men perceive that what is bad for the country can not, in 
the end, be good for the veterans themselves. The tele- 
gram is as follows: 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. February 3, 1931. 
RALPH T. O'NEIL, 


National Commander American Legion, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

At a time when business is especially sensitive to even a sug- 
gestion of further drains on the Government Treasury many of 
us feel that any activity for further bonus legislation is not 
only a tactical error of the first magnitude but a betrayal of the 
Legion’s pledge to serve in time of peace and its specific pledge 
to Congress at the time adjusted compensation was enacted. 
Particularly in view of the action of the last convention, we 
suggest also that the national committee is taking a grave and 
unwarranted responsibility in sponsoring legislation which all 
impartial observers agree can only result in further hardship to 
the entire country, including the veterans themselves. 

V. L. KEATING, 
W. P. SEELEY, 
Past Commanders Post No. 11. 
P. C. CALHOUN, 
Past Commander Connecticut. 
Vice Chairman St. Louis Caucus. 


E. L. KELLY, 
Past Commander Connecticut. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, the prevailing currents in this vicinity in the 
last few days having been rather harsh and acrimonious, I 
am going to appeal to the gods of the winds to bring into 
this Chamber some gentle breezes of praise. I am going to 
take up a few minutes of your time to tell you about some of 
the good things that men do in this world—some of the good 
things, forsooth, that even Government employees do. 

It has been said that kings and potentates, princes and 
lords are ungrateful, but that the greatest ingrate of all is 
King Demos. Vox populii is not always vox dei, or, if it is, 
it takes strange and mysterious ways to manifest itself. 
Hence it is said that Republics are ungrateful. In confirma- 
tion of this I intend to call your attention to some striking 
instances which were first brought to our notice during the 
hearings of the Appropriations Committee. In many of the 
bureaus of our Government, for example, the Coast and 
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Geodetic Service, the Bureau of Standards, and the Public.] to evolve something for the benefit of their country and of 


Health Service, it is amazing to learn the extent of the 
splendid work that is done by zealous, devoted scientists, 
who, day by day, delve into the mysteries of the arts and 
sciences and bring forth inventions not only of great mo- 
ment to the world but of financial advantage to the Nation 
which employs them. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

One of the outstanding achievements in the Bureau of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which, by the way, was 
established by Thomas Jefferson, and the connection of that 
you will see later, was the tide-calculating machine, an in- 
strument whereby an ordinary high-school graduate can 
sit at the instrument and, by pulling a lever, indicate upon a 
chart day by day, hour by hour the tide, high and low, of 
any place in this wide world from the beginning to the end 
of time. This instrument is a combination of wheels, disks, 
cogs, and pinions, and other mechanism, so finely and 
delicately adjusted that it performs the most abstruse 
mathematical calculations. It is one of man's finest achieve- 
ments and visitors from all parts of the world come yearly 
to Washington to look at it. Every Member of Congress 
who takes pride in American scientific progress should do 
himself the justice of going to the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey and looking at the instrument itself in operation. 

This instrument was devised and built by three men after 
an arduous labor of 15 years, beginning in 1895. Dr. Rollin 
A. Harris, who died on January 20, 1918, was the man who 
devised the scientific formula. At the time of his death 
he was drawing a salary of $2,400 a year. Then came Mr. 
Ernest G. Fisher, a mechanical engineer, who embodied the 
scientific formula into the mechanical device.. He was at 
the time drawing $1,800 a yearr Mr. Fisher was retired in 
1921 on a retirement allowance of $750 a year. They were 
assisted in this great work by Leland P. Shidy, still in the 
service, drawing to-day $2,400 a year. 

What does this marvelous instrument do? It takes the 
place of 70 mathematicians who would otherwise be em- 
ployed in making these abstruse calculations, and it saves 
the Government of the United States $150,000 a year. In 
the 20 years that it has been in operation it has saved this 
Government of ours $3,000,000. Did these men receive any 
medal or award or recognition of any kind? If they were 
in Europe they would have been decorated with badges 
and ribbons and sashes and would have been heaped with 
honors. We have never given them even a word of recogni- 
tion. It is up to the men and women of this House to answer 
the question as to whether Republics are ungrateful. 

ORIGIN OF THE MEDAL-OF-HONOR IDEA 

That was the stimulus that induced me in 1924 to make a 
speech on the floor of this House in which I described this 
instrument, calling it “brass brains.” On the occasion I 
challenged the membership of this House to take up the ques- 
tion of rewarding earnest, zealous, devoted employees, and 
accord to them some recognition such as other countries 
so willingly bestow for scientific achievements. Being on 
the minority side of the House, I hesitated to take the initia- 
tive and, though I coveted the satisfaction of doing so 
worthy an act, I felt that the cause I espoused might make 
better progress if the move were made from the other side 
of the aisle. 

There being no response, in 1925 I introduced a bill. I 
introduced it again in the next session of Congress, in 1927. 
In the meantime something came up in debate upon the 
floor of this House on the War Department bill (Febru- 
ary 2, 1928). It was revealed that a certain master ser- 
geant in the Artillery had devised a special cable whereby 
the firing control of the artillery could be regulated. This 
cable has been adopted by the Government and saves the 
United States $100,000 a year in maintenance. When that 
was brought up on the floor of the House, my friend and 
colleague and old associate, Colonel WAINWRIGHT, addressed 
some questions to our colleague from California, Mr. Bar- 
BOUR, who was in charge of the bill, and expressed the 
opinion that something should be done for these devoted 
men who, working for a mere pittance, used their spare time 


mankind. 

Then following that came the death of some of our men 
in the Public Health Service, who submitted themselves to 
the germs of diseases, incurring fatal maladies—yellow fever 
and typhoid fever—and died, thus making voluntary sacri- 
fices of their lives. Then some striking instances of courage 
and self-sacrifice came before the House in the bill to accord 
to the captains of the Roosevelt and the Harding the thanks 
of Congress for gallant rescues at sea. These events 
prompted the introduction of a bill, H. R. 13036, by my 
friend, Colonel WarrwricHt, providing for medals of honor 
and honoraria to men who had sacrificed their lives or 
risked their lives outside of the ordinary risks of duty. 

The object of both of these bills, although they touch on 
different kinds of achievement, was such that the chairman 
of the Committee on the Library, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Luce], called a hearing, which brought out 
some very interesting facts. As a result of that hearing the 
National Academy of Science, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and the National Research 
Council collaborated and incorporated the ideas of both 
bills in the bill (H. R. 12922) which is before the House 
to-day and is now on the Consent Calendar. 

AIM OF THE BILL 

The bill as finally drafted provides for two medals of 
honor: The Thomas Jefferson medal of honor, to be awarded 
“to scientific workers who, while in the employ of the Fed- 
eral Government, have made outstanding contributions to 
the advancement of scientific knowledge or the application 
of its truths in a practical way for the welfare of the human 
race.” 

The other is called the Jesse W. Lazear medal of honor, 
“to be awarded to citizens who, while in the employ of the 
Federal Government, have rendered conspicuous service to 
humanity at the voluntary risk of life or health over and 
above the ordinary risks of duty.” 

The name “ Lazear” is attached to the last-named medal 
because this famous surgeon, while in the United States 
Army of Occupation in Cuba, voluntarily allowed himself 
to be infected with the yellow-fever germ in order to study 
the progress of the disease. His researches led to the seg- 
regation of the germ of that dreadful malady and were the 
foundation of effectual methods of prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment. 

I will refer later to the many things that have been accom- 
plished by these earnest workers in the Public Health 
Service. } 

In the Coast and Geodetic Survey, in addition to the tide- 
calculating machine, we have the wire-drag device, de- 
veloped by Commander N. H. Heck, with the result that in 
1929, for the first time since the settlement of that territory, 
there were no wrecks on the Alaskan shore, and that was 
reflected in the savings on ship insurance rates, one com- 
pany alone having reported a saving of $22,000 a year on 
their particular line of steamers. 

Then there is the fathometer, for sounding the depths of 
the ocean. That instrument was devised by this bureau 
and it has saved thousands of dollars. Just hear what the 
late lamented Col. E. Lester Jones, then the Director of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, told the Library Committee of 
the House at that hearing: 

I could elaborate many times on these things and not tell you 
the same story of what it has all meant. Here is echo sounding. 
We have been tied up for months on the west coast with our big 
ships. Most of our work is at sea, 85 per cent of it. We have been 
tied up for months due to fog. Fog is no terror any more. Why? 
Because we have developed, largely through this same officer, 
Commander N. H. Heck, with the help of the Bureau of Standards, 
this echo sounding, which through a system of waves we send 
through a radio station on shore. If I may have a minute, I 
would like to describe that. 


. . . . . * . 
-What is the result of this invention? Modern ships. I see 
within two or three years the most modern up-to-date charts of 
that great Pacific coast, all the result of the two things. This 
invention, and the fact that we have been generously dealt with 


1 Passed in the House Feb. 21, 1931. 
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by Congress in acquiring new vessels and other equipment that, of 
course, is obviously necessary. Now people say, “What have you 
saved?” Well, it is thousands and thousands of dollars. In the 
first place, it has speeded up our work a half century in many 
ways, but that is not all. The Pacific coast doesn't have any 
more wrecks and strandings like they did seven or eight years ago. 


COL. E. LESTER JONES 


I want to say, speaking of the late Col. E. Lester Jones, 


he was one of our most painstaking and efficient officials. 
It is believed by many of his friends that he actually short- 
ened his life by his devotion to duty. He took a sincere 
interest in this idea of medals of honor for scientific work- 
ers and helped me materially in the drawing of the original 
bill. 

At the hearing on this bill some objection was made to the 
proposal to recognize merit of this character by the sugges- 
tion that an employee of the Government ought to do his 
best irrespective of honors or rewards and that that is what 
he is paid for. This was the colonel’s answer: 


Now, you said, Mr. Chairman, and very properly, that it is a 
man’s duty to the Government to do his best. It is; he should 
do it. And if he doesn't do it, he is not doing his duty. But it 
has been my observation that the man who quits at 4.30, goes 
home free from responsibility and gets to his office just at 9, 
under the wire, is not the man who does these things. There are 
those men in the Government, but there are a lot of men, which 
nobody knows better than I do, that work far into the night, 
weeks and months and years. Otherwise they never could hope 
to bring about what we have such conspicuous examples of. 

Now, you take the man who goes to war. He is expected to be 
brave and do his full duty as a soldier. Then comes the next 
step. Why does he get the congressional medal or the distin- 
guished-service cross? Because he has shown himself to be ex- 
ceptionally brave and has done something beyond the ordinary 
calls of duty. I think the cases are analogous. I think they are 
much the same. You take Mr. Fisher's case—he did most of his 
work at nighttime over 15 years, and while I have never asked 
him, from intimations and my intimate knowledge of the man, 
and being associated with him for 10 years before he retired, 10 
o’clock at night was nothing, or 12 o’clock. All his time that he 
could possibly spare from his sleep was given to this work. 

Therefore, my own conclusion is that any man in the Govern- 
ment service who is devoting his life away beyond the ordinary 
calls required of him in the law is performing an identical service, 
in so far as giving more than is ordinarily expected of him, as 
the man at the front who sees a poor comrade a kilometer ahead, 
or comrades in danger, and that runs up there in the face of 
bullets and helps them to safety, or tries to do anything to relieve 
them 


I don’t know whether I make myself clear; but I think in 
private life we can do things that we are not expected to do, and 
these men, such as I have spoken of, are examples of many men 
that I know who sacrifice health and a good deal of pleasure in 
order to give something that perhaps the Almighty has been so 
good as to allot to him and of which he takes advantage. 

And this was Chairman Luce’s reply: 

The CHARMAN. I think we understand that. We have very re- 
cently had a notable illustration of it in the comparative degree 
of attention given by the press of the country to the death of 
Bennett, the aviator, and to Mr. Madden, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Bennett had the front page and 
full pages and sometimes several pages, while Mr. Madden’s demise 
was noted only casually. Undoubtedly, Mr. Madden had rendered 
much more public service than the other man. Bennett's was a 
ease of the heroic adventurer. I wonder if we will ever be able 
to induce the world to appraise these things in what we might 
recognize, philosophically, to be the right proportion. I don’t say 
this in any way as demurring at the proposal. I say that in my 
own reflections I have despaired of reforming human nature in 
this particular. 


I might also say in passing that it was Colonel Jones who 
suggested that the medal be called the Thomas Jefferson 
medal as a tribute to that statesman’s scientific achieve- 
ments—a side of his character which is very little known. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am very much interested in what the gen- 
tleman is saying, and I think well of these insignia, medals, 
and badges, but does the bill to which the gentleman refers 
make any appropriation for lining the purses or increasing 
the bank accounts of those men who have devoted their 
lives to the country with such good effect? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is a very pertinent question, and the 
bill as I first drew it provided for an honorarium consisting 
of an annuity of from $100 to $500 a year, so as to eke out 
their meager salaries, but the Committee on the Library 
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changed that feature of the bill so as to provide a single 
honorarium of $1,000 to go with the medal and certificate 
of honor, 

BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

Then in the Bureau of Standards we find Dr. Lyman J. 
Briggs and Paul R. Hyle devised the earth-inductor com- 
pass, by which Lindbergh was able to make his splendid solo 
flight to Europe, and which is now in general use throughout 
the flying world. 

Another device of the Bureau of Standards is the radio- 
direction finder. This has been said to have created a new 
era in safety at sea. In the hearings there is a summary of 
these. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

So far I have discussed only the achievements in pure 
physical science of these bureaus of the Government. I 
must not fail to direct your attention to the splendid record 
of the Public Health Service and the achievements of the 
men and women in that branch in medicine, biology, and 
sanitation. d 

Dr. Joseph Goldberger found the cause and cure of pel- 
lagra. Dr. R. R. Spencer similarly investigated with equal 
success the origin and cure of Rocky Mountain fever. 

Dr. John McMullen made similar researches in connection 
with trachoma, and a lady—and this will be of interest to the 
lady Members of our House—Bacteriologist Alice Evans made 
a study of malta fever, incurring the disease herself, with the 
result that she is disabled for life. 

A number of surgeons died by contracting yellow fever. 
Waldo, Glazier, Groenvelt, Branham, McAdam, and Wright- 
man are six names that ought to stand high in the temple of 
fame; men who voluntarily, beyond the risks of duty, in- 
jected themselves with a fatal disease in order to extend the 
bounds of science, to open up to the world a knowledge of 
the causes of disease, and who perished with a fortitude 
equal to that of any man who carried a gun in the trenches 
or advanced over no man’s land. [Applause.] 


OUR GOVERNMENT ALONE IN THIS NEGLECT 


Our Government is alone in neglecting the achievements 
of these men and women. Great Britain has the victory 
medal of the Royal Geographical Society, and she is not 
selfish about bestowing it, either. 

They have awarded that medal not only to their own peo- 
ple but they have awarded it to Americans. It was awarded 
in 1910 to Commodore Peary, who discovered the North 
Pole; in 1914, to Alexander Hamilton Rice, a noted Ameri- 
can geographer; and in 1924 it was awarded to Director John 
F. Hayford, head of the College of Engineering of the North- 
western University. 

In conclusion let me say there is not the faintest glimmer 
of self-interest behind this bill. It is purely humanitarian. 
Its purpose is to give tangible evidence to posterity and to 
the world that Republics are not ungrateful. 

One of the happiest revelations of my life was the dis- 
covery that in the hidden recesses of our Government bu- 
reaus there is a class of unselfish and devoted men and 
women who have not only done their appointed tasks faith- 
fully and well, but who, over and above the requirements of 
duty, have rendered signal services to science—making origi- 
nal researches, discoveries, and inventions that are really 
outstanding achievements in the progress of the world. 
Also, that there were numbers of unselfish men and women 
who have risked, and even sacrificed, their lives in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and for the health and happiness 
of mankind. 

These are no seekers after wealth—except that wealth 
that lies buried in the bosom of nature and which can only 
be attained by the utmost sacrifice of time, of health, and 
even of life itself. 

How shall we express our gratitude? We boast of their 
achievements and of our advances in science, and yet year 
after year Congress fails to act. Yes, let us take it to our- 
selves because, after all, these gifts and these honors must 
come from this House of Representatives of the people. 
Shall we allow their names to go down to obscurity, un- 
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known, unacknowledged, and unrewarded? Shall we selfishly 
reap the reward of their devotion and give no thought to 
the sacrifices they have made? No man with red blood in 
his veins would be willing to accept the result of their 
efforts, take pride in their achievements, and yet stand idly 
by and not raise a hand to help them in life or begrudge 
them the praise to carry on their names to posterity. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under the unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks by inserting some extracts from 
the hearings on this matter and some letters, I insert the 
following: 

I 


ACTIONS TAKEN BY THE INTERIM COMMITTEE OF 
RESEARCH COUNCIL, Manch 13, 1930 


Moved: That the National Research Council is in favor of 
recommending to Congress a bill providing for medals of honor 
and awards to Government employees for distinguished service 
in science. 

Adopted. 

Moved: That the National Research Council is also in favor of 
recommending to Congress a bill providing for medals of honor 
and awards to Government employees for conspicuous service to 
humanity at the voluntary risk of life or health. 

Adopted. 


THE NATIONAL 


I 
[Extract from hearing on medal of honor bill] 
WHY THE MEDAL MIGHT WELL BE GIVEN THE NAME “ THE JEFFERSON 
AL ” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON—HIS SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS 
By the late Col. E. Lester Jones 


Jefferson stands out as a many-sided man with the best educa- 
tion that his time afforded and of great intellectual attainments. 

The son of a civil engineer, he naturally was brought up in an 
environment in his home which was sympathetic to science. 
Engineering, as is well known, is merely applied science. Much 
is known of Jefferson’s interest in various scientific matters, espe- 
cially in botany and geology. 

He experimented enthusiastically on his estate in Virginia in 
varieties and rotation of crops and he kept meteorological tables 
with diligence, For eight years he tabulated, with accuracy, the 
earliest and latest appearance of 37 vegetables in the Washington 
market. When abroad as ambassador and on other missions for 
our Government he sought out varieties of grasses, trees, rice, 
and olives for American experiment. 

He managed to make practical use of his mathematics about 
his farms and seemed to have been remarkably apt in the prac- 
tical application of mechanical principles. 

It has been said that Jefferson carried with him, from the col- 
lege of William and Mary, at Williamsburg, a familiarity with 
the higher mathematics and natural sciences only possessed at his 
age by men who have a rare natural taste and ability for those 
studies. He remained an ardent student throughout his life. 

As a member of the Virginia Legislature in 1776 he strongly 
advocated the establishment of a system of general education. 
During the last years of Jefferson's life he devoted himself to the 
establishment of the University of Virginia at Charlottesville near 
his home. He planned the buildings, gathered its faculty, and 
shaped its organization. Practically all the great ideals and aims 
of administration and curriculum that dominated American uni- 
versities at the end of the nineteenth century were anticipated by 
him. His educational plans had been maturing in his mind since 
1776. 

Jefferson was the first American statesman to make education 
by the State a fundamental article of democratic faith. 

Jefferson's scientific attainments resulted in his seeing clearly 
the problem involved in making surveys of our country and of 
coastal waters. He searched the world for a man to organize the 
Coast Survey along sound lines. The man selected by him was 
Ferdinand Hassler, a Swiss engineer and geodesist, who, at the 
time, was a professor of mathematics at the Military School at 
West Point, N. Y. It was rather remarkabie that the plan out- 
lined by Hassler, approved by Jefferson, for the Coast Survey has 
needed practically no fundamental change in the past 109 years 
since the first Coast Survey work by our Government was done. 
Hassler was, of course, a great man, but he could not have made 
his plans effective without the thorough understanding of their 
value shown by Jefferson. The oldest scientific organization of the 
United States Government is thus a living and perpetual monu- 
ment to the foresight and scientific ability and attainments of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

In view of Jefferson's great interest in science, more than 100 
years ago, it would be most fitting if a medal, known as the Jeffer- 
son medal, could be given from time to time to those Americans 
who have advanced the welfare of humanity by their scientific 
researches or by the application of scientific principles to the 
welfare of man. 

In one of his letters Jefferson said, “And I am for encouraging 
the progress of science in all its branches and not for raising a 
hue and cry against the sacred name of philosophy.” In another 
letter, speaking of the University of Virginia and the plans for 
its organization, he stated, in part: 
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“The first step is to obtain a good plan; that Is, a judicious 
collection of the sciences and a practicable grouping of them to- 
gether. * * I will venture to sketch the sciences which seem 
useful and practicable for us as they occur to me while holding 
my pen—botany, chemistry, zoology, anatomy, surgery, medicine, 
natural philosophy, agriculture, mathematics, astronomy, geology, 
geography, politics, commerce, history, ethics, law, arts, fine arts. 
This list is imperfect, because I made it hastily and because I am 
unequal to the subject. It is evident that some of these articles 
are too much for one professor and must therefore be ramified. 
Others may be ascribed in groups to a single professor.” 

In another letter, written concerning the University of Virginia 
after it had been established, he said, “ That institution is now 
qualified to raise its youth to an order of science unequaled in any 
other State.” In the same letter were these words, “ Those now 
on the theater of affairs will enjoy the ineffable happiness of seeing 
eee ves succeeded by sons of a grade of science beyond their 
own ken.” 

An author of the Life and Writings of Thomas Jefferson, in 
speaking of his later years, has this to say: 

His interest in literary and scientific matters seemed to take 
on new life, but the very leisure which enabled him to cultivate 
them brought its own cessation. His scientific tastes had made 
him known to every learned body in Europe and America and he 
was a member of most of them. He was especially enthusiastic 
for the success of the American Philosophie Society, of which he 
was twice elected president during his retirement.” 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Maas]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAAS. Mr. Chairman, another chapter, a dark one 
too, has been written in the astounding and outrageously 
black record of the post-office-lease situation. Fittingly 
enough, it has its setting in St. Paul, where the whole in- 
iquitious leasing story had its origin. The Post Office De- 
partment has just announced a wholesale demotion of 
department heads in the St. Paul post office, allegedly in the 
interest of the service. Specific inquiry has elicited the in- 
formation that these demoted officials have suddenly, with- 
out warning and in violation of postal regulations, been 
reduced drastically in grade and pay for “ failure to cooper- 
ate” and “lack of loyalty.” And the charges are true. 
These honest, efficient, intelligent officials, with long years of 
satisfactory service have failed to cooperate and were dis- 
loyal. Their crimes consisted of failure to cooperate in 
soliciting and boosting the private insurance business of the 
postmaster at St. Paul, Charles J. Moos. They failed to 
cooperate by refusing to violate postal regulations in engag- 
ing in politics. They declined to circulate petitions demand- 
ing the reappointment of the postmaster. They declined 
to tell all of their post-office clientele that Mr. Moos was the 
greatest postmaster in the country. They declined to 
perjure themselves by swearing that the postmaster spent 
eight hours a day in post-office work, when it is common 
knowledge that he spends but a fraction of the time required 


in Government service and the far greater part of his time 


in his private business. 

Mr. YON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. YON. Is this postmaster still in office? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. He is still the postmaster at St. Paul 
without appointment. His term expired long ago, but he is 
being held in office for some unaccountable reason. 

Mr. YON. Is he a friend of the Postmaster General? 

Mr, MAAS. Well, they seem to have very similar atti- 
tudes. These things they were ordered to do by the post- 
master, and because they failed to do so they are demoted 
for “failure to cooperate,” though there has never been one 
word in complaint of their intelligent, efficient postal service. 
So, too, they were disloyal. To whom, however, were they 
disloyal? To the Government? To the Post Office Depart- 
ment? To their work? To the public? No. But they were 
disloyal to the postmaster because they told the truth about 
the infamous 20-year noncancelable lease and the post- 
master’s connection with it. A lease that was robbing the 
people of upwards of a hundred thousand dollars a year in 
excess rentals. A lease that permitted the owners of the 
station to unload upon the public over a million dollars’ 
worth of bonds on a property awarded a value of $334,000 
by a Federal court in condemnation—a most generous and 
liberal award, made so incidentally largely because of sym- 
pathy for the bondholders rather than as real value of the 
property. 


1931 


Mr. Moos was postmaster throughout the whole sordid 
transaction. Although in no way connected with the origi- 
nal negotiations to lease the property, he became postmaster 
before the building was completed, and had an opportunity 
to know what a steal it was against the Government. Yet it 
was under his administration that the Post Office Depart- 
ment moved in and the lease was signed calling for $120,775 
per year for 20 years. There is doubt whether the building 
ever cost $200,000. The original. contract was for $76,000 
and there were extras, though probably not much more than 
doubling that. This contract was cancelable by the Gov- 
ernment. Later it was made noncancelable. At least one 
of the at-present demoted officials repeatedly pleaded with 
Mr. Moos, the postmaster, during the negotiations to get 
the Government to surrender its cancellation clause to block 
the making of the lease noncancelable. 

But Mr. Moos turned a deaf ear to all such entreaties. 
The enterprising postmaster went to Chicago “on official 
business at Government expense and visited the office of 
the owner of the station. There he solicited and received 
the insurance for his firm on this property. Nor were they 
pikers. Remember, a Federal court has since placed a total 
valuation on the building, land, and value of the lease of 
$334,000. It is interesting to note, in the light of this fact, 
the amount of insurance placed with Mr. Moos’s insurance 
firm, the William B. Joyce & Co., of which he is the active 
vice president. The record in 1928 is as follows: 


Tornado insurance 2. nnn nn even enon „444 330, 000 
Explosion_---.---.------~----------------------------. — 250,000 
nel. : — a 120, 000 


Also plate-glass, steam-boiler, and elevator liability. 

But Mr. Moos, the postmaster and enterprising insurance 
agent, did not stop at this. A very similar transaction took 
place in connection with the leasing of the postal garage 
facilities at St. Paul. A garage, built for the Government by 
men who happened to be connected with an insurance 
agency of their own, proved unsatisfactory to the post- 
master; and since the lease could be canceled by the Post 
Office Department, it was canceled on the recommendation of 
the postmaster and a new building put up by men who did 
not have any insurance connections; at least the new own- 
ers, after getting a noncancelable lease, gave Mr. Moos their 
insurance. This new garage was conveniently built large 
enough to house free a number of private cars of business 
acquaintances who were good customers of Mr. Moos’s insur- 
ance firm. 

Mr. Moos is such an obliging postmaster that he has the 
post-office trucks pick up the parcel post and take it to 
the post office for a favored few of the business houses— 
that is, business houses who patronize his insurance firm. 

The sure road to promotion in the St. Paul post office is 
to boost Mr. Moos as the greatest postmaster in the country 
and to boost his insurance business. And woe be it unto 
the unfaithful who fail to do so. They are demoted, and 
the faithful boosters and solicitors are promoted, as in the 
present case. 

Because all of these facts became known before Mr. Moos’s 
term as postmaster expired in January, 1930, I refused to 
recommend his reappointment. But the Postmaster General 
Was very much impressed with this St. Paul postmaster and 
refused to replace him. This is not difficult to understand, 
however, in the light of the subsequent actions and attitude 
of the Postmastér General. Their ideas seem to coincide to 
a remarkable degree. 

Receiving protests from substantial business men in St. 
Paul against Mr. Moos’s reappointment, protests in writing 
against his unethical use of his official position as postmaster 
to further his private business, I filed these formal charges 
with the Postmaster General. An investigation was made 
and, though the charges were substantiated, in each case 
they were forgiven, excused, or condoned. Then a most re- 
markable thing happened. In a public announcement stat- 
ing that the investigation had completely exonerated Mr. 
Moos, the Postmaster General went so far as to praise him 
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for his “ fine concept of his public duty.” Nor is this strange 
in view of the Postmaster General’s apparent similar atti- 
tude on the same subject. 

To my written request and later repeated challenges to 
make the report of the investigation public, the Postmaster 
General has answered not at all. I am willing to have Con- 
gress and the public judge from the facts. I am informed 
that the department’s explanation of their failure to make 
the investigation public is that the file disappeared, includ- 
ing the documentary evidence that I submitted and re- 
quested to have returned to me. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, As a Member of Congress, the gentleman 
has the right to go down to that department, demand that 
file, and investigate it himself. Why does not the gentleman 
do that? 

Mr. MAAS. They say the file has disappeared. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman could go down there and 
make them find that file for him. 

Mr. MAAS. Frankly, I do not believe that any such thing 
happened. Since that time I have made repeated requests 
that an examination be held for the selection of a new post- 
master at St. Paul, and have expressed my willingness to 
abide by that examination. I can not get even a reply from 
the Postmaster General to my letters requesting such ex- 
amination. Failing this, I have demanded that either an 
examination be called or that the name of Mr. Moos, who 
is still in office, without reappointment, be sent to the Sen- 
ate, so that the facts can be aired there. 

Why is this not done? Why has this man been held in 
office over a year after his term expired without having his 
name submitted properly to the Senate? Is the Postmaster 
General afraid he will not be confirmed and that he will 
have to declare the office vacant and appoint a new post- 
master for St. Paul? Surely if my charges are groundless, 
and investigation discloses a complete disapproval of these 
charges and results in a sweeping exoneration of Mr. Moos, 
then certainly Mr. Moos is entitled to the benefit of being 
vindicated by the United States Senate. Both Mr. Moos 
and Mr. Brown should not only welcome such a show-down 
but they should be the first to demand it. 

If the postmaster at St. Paul had any pride and self- 
respect, he would refuse to stay in office month after month, 
now well over a year, with this cloud hanging over him 
without insisting on a complete public hearing of his case. 
The United States Senate is the proper place for such a 
hearing. The very Constitution, in fact, makes it manda- 
tory. But the Constitution seems to mean nothing to the 
Postmaster General. The law fixes the term of a postmaster 
at four years and the Senate confirms him for four years. 
The Postmaster General has made the St. Paul postmaster’s 
term over five years already without reference to the law 
or to the Senate. 

Why is this man Moos held in office under these circum- 
stances? Why does the administration not replace him or 
why does the administration not submit his name to the 
Senate? Can it be that they are afraid of Mr. Moos? Are 
they afraid of something he knows? What is being con- 
cealed? Who is being protected? I do not ask these as 
rhetorical questions to cast insidious insinuations on any- 
one. I ask them so that you may think about them, for in 
due time I shall also answer them. 

In the meantime I demand that the matter be disposed 
of. I have made certain charges. Since it is impossible to 
get an honest consideration of these charges under the 
present post-office administration, I insist that the public 
get the facts through Congress, either by having Mr. Moos’s 
name submitted to the Senate for reappointment or by an 
investigation by a committee of the House. I not only wel- 
come an impartial investigation, I demand it. Mr. Moos 
should do the same. I shall insist that Mr. Moos’s name be 
sent to the Senate or that the administration make an 
explanation as to why this man is being held in office now 
over a year without appointment or authority of law. 
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This last damnable outrage of unwarranted demotions for 
political reasons of faithful public servants by a faithless 
public official is indecent, unfair, and infamous. The post- 
master at St. Paul has used his official public office to pro- 
mote his own private business, the most dangerous political 
abuse possible in a republic. Such betrayal of public trust 
is a threat to the governmental integrity of a free democracy. 

An administration that countenances such actions surely 
forfeits the confidence and respect of the public. 

Adding to that the punishing of honest and efficient pub- 
lic servants through demotion and giving their places to 
puppets who do the postmaster’s bidding, without regard 
to postal laws, rules, and regulations, is the last straw. 

These men who have devoted the best part of their lives 
to building up an efficient postal service for St. Paul are 
suddenly and drastically demoted at the instigation of the 
postmaster at St. Paul, which action is concurred in by the 
department at Washington, and this without warning or 
even a hearing of any sort, though this is supposed to be 
guaranteed them by civil service law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAAS. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The worst indictment I find against 
Postmaster General Brown is that he is absolutely doing 
away with all civil service rules and requirements. For 
instance, when an examination is held in my State and three 
eligibles are put on the list, if one happens to be a Democrat 
and stands at the top and the other two for some reason 
can not be appointed they hold another examination until 
they get a Republican on the list. When they have three or 
four taking the examination and the only one who passes it 
is a Democrat and he is high up on the list and the other 
two do not pass, instead of appointing the Democrat they 
discard that examination and after a while hold another, 
until they get an eligible Republican to appoint. 

Mr. MAAS. Does not the gentleman think this House 
ought to investigate these charges of a violation of the civil 
service law? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
three additional minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. To a certain extent, I believe in the 
political doctrine that “to the victor belongs the spoils,” 
and if I were a Democratic Postmaster General and I had a 
chance to give an appointment to a Democrat who was 
equally qualified with a Republican I would exercise my 
right and give it to a Democrat, but I would not disregard 
altogether all civil service rules. 

Mr. MAAS. I ask this House to investigate the wholesale 
violation of section 6 of Postal Laws and Regulations as ap- 
proved August 24, 1912, which requires that charges be filed 
and a hearing granted before reducing any employee in the 
classified civil-service list. 

Apparently their own Postal Laws and Regulations mean 
no more to the present administration of the Post Office 
Department than the Federal Constitution does. 

If the law were complied with and charges properly and 
honestly filed against these employees, this is how they 
would have to read: 

First. Failure to cooperate. These employees refused to 
proclaim Mr. Moos the most wonderful postal administrator 
in the country. This, in spite of the fact that those who are 
acquainted with the facts know that few if any ideas for 
the practical betterment of the Postal Service have ever 
emanated from his mind. He does, however, for publicity's 
sake appropriate to himself the full credit for every good 
idea advanced by subordinates. 

Second. These employees frustrated the postmaster's ef- 
forts to gain personal benefit at public expense. As an ex- 
ample of this, Mr. Moos proposed to close an important down- 
town finance station in the Pioneer Building and move it into 
the basement of the William B. Joyce & Co. building, which 
is owned by his insurance firm. When the assistant post- 
master forced the abandonment of the plan he was severely 
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reprimanded for depriving the postmaster personally of the 
rent that he would have received from the move. 

Third. Further proof of lack of cooperation. Rendering 
established service to firms—to the advantage of the Postal 
Service—when the postmaster desired the service withheld 
until he had forced such concerns to place their insurance 
with his firm. 

Fourth. Disloyalty in opposing the postmaster’s policy of 
establishing a considerable number of independent finance 
stations, in advance of public demand or requirement for such 
Stations. These stations in 10 years will cost the Govern- 
ment over $280,000 when numbered stations, that is, those 
postal branches in stores—would give equal and frequently 
better accommodations to the public at a cost not to exceed 
$75,000 over this same period. But then there would not 
be so many nice leases, which have proven so profitable to 
the postmaster. 

Fifth. Telling the truth to investigators as to the post- 
master’s full knowledge of and participation in the leasing 
of the St. Paul commercial postal station. 

Sixth. Refusing to perjure themselves by complying with 
the request of the postmaster that they make affidavits that 
the postmaster was giving full time to the post office, when 
in fact he was not. 

These are a sample of some of the charges as they would 
read if honestly made. 

The man Moos, we are told by the Postmaster General, is 
one of the best postmasters in the United States. I am not 
surprised that Brown thinks so. 

I will read a telegram I received yesterday. 

The executive committee of the Republican city and county 
committee of Ramsey County strongly urge the early disposition 
of the postmastership in St. Paul. In harmony with general 
feeling of strong Republicans in this county we feel that delay 
in this matter is injuring interest of Republican Party in county 


and State. Use your best efforts to have the President act promptly 
in this matter. 


GEORGE LANDON, 
Chairman City and County Committee. 

What I want to know is, Am I to be recognized by the 
administration as part of the Republican organization or 
am I not. If I am, I want the usual and customary privilege 
of having my recommendations respected on postmasters in 
my district. This is done with the postmasters at North St. 
Paul and White Bear, why not at St. Paul? 

I want this question as to whether I am to be considered 
part of the Republican organization answered before the 
Republicans in the House caucus on the 26th of this month. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran]. [Applause.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, a few days ago I made the statement that 
neither the President, the Red Cross, or the Congress had 
any Statistics, the result of a thorough survey, that would 
enable anyone to state just what the actual situation was in 
the drought area and in the large municipalities. I stated 
then that it would at least be May before any farmers would 
be able to take from the soil any garden crops, and that it 
would be as late as July and August in some States before 
they could produce food. I contended that this would 
require some agency to feed the people in distress up to that 
time, and further that no one at this time could estimate the 
cost. 

It would be appalling, in my opinion, for the Congress to 
adjourn without making some provision for-the expenditure 
of money from the Federal Treasury to meet this situation, 
provided other methods failed. 

In an appeal for money the Red Cross of my city, St. 
Louis, have just issued a statement that 900,000 people are 
in actual want in the seven States of Missouri, Illinois, Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas. This 
only refers to 7 States among the 21 States in the drought 
area. 

Nothing is said concerning conditions in the cities, where 
the cost of living exceeds that in the country, and where 
millions are unemployed and have no means of providing 
for their dependents, 
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I desire in my time to read an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of February 3, a great newspaper, one that 
has always taken a decided stand in regard to Federal-aid 
projects. The editorial depicts a situation that is to say 
the least alarming. It follows: 

WHILE THE PEOPLE STARVE 

Washington is fighting furiously, and the Red Cross is poign- 
antly appealing for funds to a public that is responding slowly 
and disappointingly, and people impoverished by the drought are 
in desperate circumstances. 

A circular letter from the St. Louis chapter of the Red Cross 
tells how terribly money is needed. It is needed for food, clothing, 
medicine. It is needed to save life. The situation is described 
in the letter as appalling. There are 900,000 people in actual 
want, we are told, in the seven States of Missouri, Illinois, Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas. “And this 
from only 7 of the 21 States in the drought area.” A quota of 
$220,000 was fixed for the St. Louis chapter. Thus far only 
$108,000 has been pledged, and that under the pressure of unusual 
solicitation. 

How much money should be provided properly to meet the 

relief requirements apparently is not known. No survey has been 
made, no information assembled, which would enable the admin- 
istration or Congress or the public or the Red Cross to proceed 
intelligently. 
In the unbecoming controversy at Washington those who pro- 
pose action by the Government have asserted that the $10,000,000 
to be raised by public subscription for the Red Cross is miserably 
inadequate. The letter from the St. Louis chapter seems to 
confirm that judgment. 

The Post-Dispatch is not alarmed by the cry of precedent. 
We can not share the fears of those who see afar the deplorable 
consequences to follow the Government’s discharge of a humani- 
tarian obligation. We are confronted by an emergency without 
parallel in our history. Emergency legislation, to be sure, contains 
the seed of permanent policy, but that is a risk which govern- 
ments must take, and that is a responsibility which resolute 
statesmanship does not shirk. To temporize with destitution, 
to theorize about the wisdom or propriety of governmental conduct 
when unknown thousands of our people are in the grip of famine, 
seems to us an indefensible attitude. Particularly so when in all 
probability the problem is one beyond the capacity of private 
agencies dependent upon voluntary support. 

The demands upon all of us to-day are truly arduous. Every 
man and woman of self-respect is doing his generous utmost. 
There is a limit to the individual purse, or, at least, to the measure 
of optional response. Everyone is aware, of course, that money 
expended by the Government comes necessarily from the pockets 
of the people. But that authority is vested in the Government, 
and we are confident that the Government’s exercise of that au- 
thority at this time will be approved with a cheerful amen. 

But suppose the opponents of the Government's intervention 
to supply food to our hungry people prevail! And suppose, too, 
that the Red Cross can not meet the requirements because of the 
public’s failure! What then? It will be a bitterly empty triumph 
for the theorists about precedent and the alarmists about the dole, 
if American men and women and children perish of starvation 
because the Government felt it would be imprudent to come to 
their aid. That is a hypothesis which the Government at Wash- 
ington can not afford to have develop into an indictment. 

The Hoover administration, it seems to us, has idled away time 
that should have been searchingly employed. The requirements 
of our devastated area should have been ascertained with rea- 
sonable accuracy long ago. The public should have been ap- 
prised of the facts. The question of whether the necessity could 
have been met by voluntary efforts or should have been met by 
the agency of Government ought long since to have been deter- 
mined. This has not been done. To-day popular discussion of 
the situation is restricted largely to adjectives of despair, as evi- 
denced in the letter of the St. Louis chapter of the Red Cross, 
and the dismal disproportion between relief and need. 

The administration has dawdled far too long. It should act. 
It can much better face the speculative consequences of action 
than the certain ghastly consequences of inaction. 


Mr. Chairman, my colleague from southeast Missouri 
(Mr. SHORT] made the statement on this floor a few days 
ago that he would not approve appropriations from the 
Federal Treasury for the purpose of purchasing food for 
those in distress. He said his constituents were not beggars 
in urging the enactment of legislation for the Government 
to take over drainage bonds. When people are hungry they 
want something to eat. What good will it do his people for 
the Government to take over the drainage bonds if they 
die of starvation? I am sure if he could hear their voices 
they would say, “ Give us food and take care of the drainage 
bonds after our families are provided for.” The situation 
in his district in many places is the same as the situation 
in Arkansas. 

I assume a different attitude than my colleague. I am 
unwilling to leave here until I am satisfied that the starv- 
ing will be fed. 
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I want it to be of record that I favor Government aid 
to meet the greatest emergency that the country has faced 
since its inception, an emergency too great to be handled 
by popular subscription. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. As I understand, somewhere around 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat has been accumulated by the 
Federal Farm Board. Why would it not be well to grind up 
some of that wheat and send it to these people and relieve 
the board of the necessity of selling it, because, if they 
should try to sell it, it would depress the market at a time 
when the grain elevators of the country are bulging with 
wheat and the people are starving? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. It does not make any differ- 
ence to me whether you grind up that wheat and feed it 
to the people or appropriate money to buy flour that is 
already available, but we should certainly do something. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. With pleasure. 

Mr. BOYLAN. May I ask the gentleman whether he con- 
siders it ethical to feed donkeys and mules and hogs and 
poultry and unethical to feed starving men, women, and 
children? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I certainly do not. Feed the 
people first. I think the gentleman from New York and 
myself are in full accord on this question. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? r : 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I yield to my friend from 
New York. 

Mr. BLACK. Has the gentleman noticed that during this 
Congress, the Congress passed and the President signed a 
bill granting $500,000,000 to the Farm Board for the farm- 
ers who have wheat and has refused to appropriate any 
money at all for people who have no wheat? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I am in receipt of a communication from Mr. 
William Turnblazer, president district 19, United Mine 
Workers, inclosing a very interesting statement calling 
attention to a very deplorable situation in the coal fields of 
southeastern Kentucky and Tennessee, where an effort is 
being made to further reduce the wage scale of the miners 
of that area. Already, Mr. Chairman, the wages of the 
miners in that territory have been cut to the point where the 
very best miners are barely able to eke out a miserable ex- 
istence for themselves and their families, but not withstand- 
ing this melancholy fact it appears that further wage re- 
ductions are being proposed and enforced. Due to low 
wages and the fact that the mines in that region are 
operated only two or three days to the week, there is gen- 
uine distress in the mining camps, and unless something is 
done, and speedily done, to relieve the situation the end 
can not be prophesied. The miners in that area are 95 per 
cent native-born, peaceful, patriotic American citizens. 

In order that the country may know of the terrible condi- 
tions prevailing in this great mining district, I desire to 
include in my remarks President Turnblazer's statement. I 
ask unanimous consent for such permission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to include the statement referred to as 
an extension of his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

STARVATION OF COAL MINERS OF SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY AND 

TENNESSEE MUST STOP 


During the past several weeks the coal operators of southeastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee, with the possible exception of a few 
companies, have again put wage reductions in effect and the 
miners and their families are not only on a bare existence basis 
but a condition of actual starvation now confronts our people. 

This is surely a terrible condition to prevail in the richest coun- 
try in the world—our own United States. It is a tragedy that will 
end in the killing of every hope for the miners and their families 
unless the men working in the coal mines of southeastern Ken- 
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tucky and Tennessee arouse themselves and with the courage and 
faith of our forefathers fight intelligently to the last ditch to 
prevent further wage reduction and degradation to themselves and 
their families. 

Imagine, if you will, that the miners and their wives and little 
children are forced to sacrifice and further degrade themselves due 
to the insane policy of the coal operators in selling coal below the 
cost of production to the large corporations. The people and 
industries of the United States can and will consume, in any 
given year, only the amount of coal they need. Reducing the 
wage of the coal miner will not bring any more demand for coal. 

What's the answer? Well, from the miner's standpoint, there is 
only one thing to do, and that is to fight and fight and fight 
against this terrible degradation that is being heaped upon you 
and your families by these senseless coal operators. We have 
appealed to the present administration at Washington, in person 
and by petition. 

Stop these wage reductions. Stop these unbearable conditions. 
Stop working at mines that fail to pay on the regular pay day. 

Read what the largest corporation in the world says about wage 
reductions: 

“It is my deliberate judgment,” said James A. Farrell, president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, that a general reduction 
in wages in this country, instead of relieving the situation, would 
set back the impending recovery by at least two years.” 

He further states, “Apparently those who advocated the wage 
reductions have not stopped to weigh the implications, that 
instead of tending to increase consumption of industrial and agri- 
cultural products, such reductions must inevitably reduce the 
purchasing power of the wage earner and restrict consumption.” 

Due to mass production the workday in America is being 
shortened. What about the American miners’ workday? The 8- 
hour day in the coal mines has been eliminated, and is a lost art; 
the 9, 10, and 12 hour day has been substituted along with the 
clean-up system that requires you to remain at the face until you 
load up all your coal and the necessary day labor required to 
remain without compensation. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HARE]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, two months ago when Congress convened we had two 
pressing emergency problems presented to us for solution. 
One was to provide for the distress and suffering in the 
drought-stricken areas of the South and Southwest. The 
other was to devise plans or means to correct or relieve the 
distress prevailing throughout the country on account of 
unemployment. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether we have 
met and solved the first problem; that is, making provision 
for the distress in the drought-stricken area. Some con- 
tend we have; others say we have not. 

So far the action of Congress reminds me of the newly 
hired man on the farm, who, when asked by his employer 
what he had fed the horses and ducks, replied that he 
had given them “hay,” and then when asked if the ducks 
had eaten any, he said, “ Not when I left, but they were still 
talking about it.” Congress is still talking about relieving 
the suffering in the drought-stricken areas, as well as the 
condition of the unemployed in other sections. I have 
stated that some take the position that Congress has already 
done what it can consistently to relieve suffering in the dry 
areas, whereas others seem to think that Congress is not 
charged with the responsibility of guaranteeing employment 
to the unemployed. 

It is not my purpose to discuss either of the contentions 
from a theoretical standpoint, or discuss them in the ab- 
stract. However, I want to state with as much emphasis 
as I can command that if Congress by its actions or policies 
in the past is in any way responsible for the condition of the 
unemployed, it should take whatever steps are necessary and 
consistent with its powers to correct and relieve the situa- 
tion, or possibly I should have reversed part of the state- 
ment and suggested that Congress should first “relieve” 
and then “correct” the situation. Of course, if Congress 
or the Government is in no way responsible for the unusual 
and general unemployment in our country, then the wisdom 
of taking any action in the matter may be properly 
questioned. 

Therefore, before attempting to discuss or outline plans 
or methods for relieving conditions confronting the unem- 
ployed we should inquire into the real or underlying causes 
and see whether Congress or the Government, by the action 
of either or both, is in any way responsible for the general 
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unemployment; see if there is any real justification for 
appropriate action on the part of Congress, or determine 
whether there is any real or valid reason why it should 
not act. 

I think it will be generally admitted that the greatest per- 
centage of unemployment is found in industry, or that it is 
the result of industrial inactivity superinduced by industrial 
overproduction. That is, manufacturers tell us their storage 
plants and warehouses are filled to overflowing with the 
products from their establishments; that they are unable 
to find markets for all of their products; that they could no 
longer afford to continue operations with their surpluses 
growing larger every day and their incomes growing propor- 
tionately less. ‘They tell us that it was absolutely necessary 
to curtail their operations, and as a consequence their em- 
ployees found themselves without work. This is almost the 
universal story coming from industry. We know the Gov- 
ernment has little or nothing to do with the management 
of industrial plants and therefore can not regulate produc- 
tion in a way that supply would be equal to or in keeping 
with demand. This is a matter entirely within the hands of 
the management of various industrial enterprises. How- 
ever, it is pertinent for us to inquire as to the real or under- 
lying reasons or causes for increasing the supply out of all 
proportion to demand or capacity for consumption. That 
is, we might make inquiry as to the real reason for this large 


overproduction or underconsumption, whichever you may” 


choose to call it. Probably the answer from no two persons 
or no two sources would be exactly alike, but in the main 
they would all say that the means for production had in- 
creased out of proportion to the capacity for consumption. 
Why? I think if we should inquire further you will find that 
the unusual inducement or protection afforded by Congress 
against foreign competition with reference to a manufac- 
tured commodity or commodities has made attractive fields 
for investments with big profits. 

As a result capital has been attracted from less productive 
channels; new plants have been constructed, others remodeled, 
and the most modern machinery installed. Then in the mad 
rush of the captains of industry to secure more than their 
equitable share of the profits and to pile them mountain 
high speeded production in every conceivable way, day and 
night shifts were inaugurated, stretch-out“ policies 
adopted to such an extent that production increased until 
the saturation point was reached. Surpluses piled up to 
such an extent that industry began to reduce wages or 
reduce the number of its employees, feeling that by the 
adoption of such a policy it would be able to adjust expenses 
and maintain a profitable income, but industry soon found 
that consumption was decreasing out of proportion to that 
of production and said it was absolutely necessary to close 
the factory, the mine, the shop, and other industrial activ- 
ities. Hundreds, thousands, yea, millions of men were 
thrown out of employment, the door of opportunity was 
closed in their faces, and their purchasing power and con- 
sequent consuming capacity almost wholly destroyed. 

The real cause back of such a status, therefore, is traceable 
to the action of Congress when, in order to assist the manu- 
facturer, protect the “infant industry,” or encourage indus- 
trial activities, the inducement offered, or the protection 
afforded was more than a practical application of the policy 
warranted. That is, in its alleged desire to assist industry, 
as well as labor, a Congress of ill-advised high protectionists 
furnished the means, agency, or machinery that has operated 
as a millstone about their necks. 

To-day the wheels of industry are idle, the hum of ma- 
chinery is silent, the hands of the laborer are stilled. For 
the past six months or more both labor and industry have 
been moving around with misguided and unsandaled feet 
trying to extricate themselves from an industrial depression 
unparalleled in the annals of our Nation. The problem is 
acute and demands immediate consideration. What are we 
going to do about it? What will Congress do to relieve the 
present situation? Then what will Congress do to prevent a 
recurrence of-these troublous times? 
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PAYMENT ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

It has been suggested that the adjusted-service certificates 
held by World War veterans be paid at once so as to relieve 
suffering. I can see two good reasons why Congress should 
take such action. In the first place, it will afford food and 
clothing to millions now in distress. It will give relief to 
a large percentage of veterans and their families who are 
now in need and out of employment. Consumption will be 
increased, and it will in a measure relieve industry and agri- 
culture of the surplus of their products, giving each an 
opportunity to resume its activities and give honest labor 
another chance to earn a living and provide for the comforts 
of life. Some will say this is not sufficient to meet the emer- 
gency for the reason that only a small percentage of those 
unemployed hold adjusted-service certificates, and it would, 
consequently, afford no immediate relief to the millions of 
others out of employment. We would be unfair not to admit 
the force of this statement, but it should be observed that 
simply because such action will not give full relief is no 
reason or argument why it should not be taken, because it 
will certainly give partial relief and we can look for other 
methods or some other sources for further relief. 

To my mind this would be a wise step, as I have just 
stated, because it will relieve thousands of veterans who 
are out of employment and in distress, both in the 
drought-stricken area as well as in other sections; but it 
will not solve the entire problem, because we have millions 
of people in a most distressed condition on account of un- 
employment who do not hold adjusted-service certificates. 

Therefore, while it is important and almost indispensable, 
apparently, at this time that action should be taken whereby 
these men should have the right to draw what is due or 
what may be due on their adjusted-service certificates, we 
must go further than this if we are to solve the problem of 
the unemployed. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield there? 

155 HARE. Les. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Does the gentleman figure that 
with respect to what is due as of to-day? Is that the way 
the gentleman would calculate it? In other words, if a 
man had a $1,500 certificate and it is worth $580 right now, 
is that the amount the gentleman would recognize as the 
amount that he should draw? 

Mr. HARE. Personally, I would recognize any amount, 
even up to the total. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I understand that; but what is 
the gentleman's idea? I want to see what the gentleman’s 
thought is, and I am asking the question for information. 

Mr. HARE. I believe we can pay the whole amount. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. What does the gentleman mean 
by “the whole amount —what would be due in 1945 or 
what is due to-day? 

Mr. HARE. The whole amount that would be due in 
1945. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. In other words, the gentleman 
would favor paying everything as of 1945 instead of what 
has been actually earned as of to-day? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. But I did not rise to discuss that 
phase of the question further than to emphasize that the 
payment of these certificates would be one way of relieving 
those in distress and aiding in the solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem. Of course, since the committee is now con- 
sidering the advisability of reporting a bill providing for the 
payment of these certificates, I want to avail myself of this 
opportunity and say to the committee that prompt and favor- 
able action on its part is extremely vital, for many veterans 
in my district are not only urging but demanding immedi- 
ate action on the part of Congress and, as we all know, 
Congress can not act until the committee reports. I sin- 


‘cerely trust that the committee will report a bill within the 


next few days so it may be considered and passed before 
Congress adjourns March 4, and hope it will be a bill that 
will give some real relief and not be a mere gesture. 

But regardless of what action the committee and Con- 
gress may take with reference to paying these certificates, 
a great part of the great problem confronting the unem- 
ployed will remain unsolved. There is distress in this coun- 
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try that the bonus fund will not reach, and it is that remain- 
ing part of the problem to which I would like to address my 
further remarks. 


INAUGURATE A GOVERNMENT BUILDING PROGRAM 


We heard the President and those associated with him 
suggest last fall that we had a serious business depression in 
our country and that men with capital and men at the 
head of business enterprises were urged to avail themselves 
of this opportunity to enlarge, remodel, or repair their 
plants in order to afford employment to the millions of un- 
employed. 

That was a good suggestion; it was in harmony with good, 
sound business judgment; but there is an old adage which 
says that Charity should begin at home.” I am wondering, 
therefore, whether our Government has any unfinished busi- 
ness, any uncompleted business, or any new business to 
which it could direct its attention, and thereby give employ- 
ment to the unemployed. Those in charge of our govern- 
mental affairs have appealed to business men to do this. 
Why not take stock or make an inventory of our own busi- 
ness and see if there is not something we can do to relieve 
the situation? 

In this connection I want to call attention to H. R. 15358, 
which provides that the Congress of the United States shall 
appropriate sufficient funds to construct a building in every 
town and city in the United States where it is renting quar- 
ters to accommodate postal facilities in second and third 
class post offices. This would mean an average of six to 
eight buildings to every county in the United States, or an 
average of 30 to 35 in each congressional district. It would 
take up the slack of unemployment in nearly every section of 
the country. At the same time it would be doing something 
constructive on the part of the Government, and it would be 
doing just what our leaders and business men have been 
advised to do. 

It would be economy, too, because it would relieve the Post 
Office Department of about $15,000,000 annually for rent, 
and the total cost for such buildings complete would not, 
exceed $400,000,000. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. HARE. I will. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How can we get the drawings and 
specifications to do this work. I have had two buildings 
over in Baltimore, and it takes so long to get the drawings 
and specifications out. 

Mr. HARE. I agree with the gentleman in that the Gov- 
ernment is exceedingly slow in the construction of buildings 
even after they are authorized and the money provided. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Why not give the architects in the 
country some work? They are all needing it. 

Mr. HARE. If this bill should pass it would give the 
architects something to do, and many others now unem- . 
ployed. It would give the brickmaker, the cement maker, 
the lumberman, and the steel men, and those engaged in 
many other activities something to do. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But how can you start until you get 
the drawings and specifications? Why not give the archi- 
tects of the country an opportunity to make them? 

Mr. HARE. You can not authorize drawings and specifi- 
cations until buildings are authorized. If you will help pass 
this bill we would be compelled to have architects, and that 
would give employment for them as well as others, but we 
have very few architects unemployed. It is the great mass 
of unemployed who earn bread by the sweat of their brow 
I am speaking for. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is it not a fact that recently we 
passed a bill giving the Treasury Department authority to 
employ outside architects for the purpose of accomplishing 
this Federal work? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not yield further, for my time is; 
limited. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would like to see anybody get a 
place of that kind. I have not been able to do it. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HARE. I consider the building program suggested 
in the bill referred to as being a sound business problem 
for the Government, because we have about 14,000 buildings 
rented to-day by the Post Office Department at a cost of 
approximately $15,000,000 a year. Why, in the name of 
common sense, should we not take an inventory of our own 
business and take the lead in trying to revive business 
throughout the country by setting our own house in order, 
by constructing these buildings in every town that has a 
second or third class post office, and by putting the men in 
the various sections of our country to work at once? 

The cost per building would run from $10,000 to $60,000, 
depending, of course, on the size of the town, the annual 
postal receipts, and the prospects for immediate increase. 
It would mean a saving of approximately $15,000,000 an- 
nually in the way of rentals and I might say in passing that 
you will never be able to run the Post Office Department 
without an annual deficit until you furnish it with the 
machinery to carry on its business and thereby eliminate 
some of its excessive overhead expenses. The passage of 
this bill will be an investment that will pay the equivalent 
of about 4 per cent interest annually which is about as 
high a rate of interest obtained by the Government on any 
loan or investment made except the 6 per cent interest ob- 
tained from World War veterans on loans made on their 
adjusted-service certificates, and I pause long enough to 
say there is no reason or justification whatever for such an 
extortionate rate; it should be reduced so as not to exceed 
the rate of interest obtained by the Government from any 
other source; or, as a matter of fact, no interest whatever 
should be charged on these loans, for it amounts to nothing 
more or less than making the veterans pay interest on that 
to which they are already entitled. 

The inauguration of the proposed building program would 
not be paternalistic in character or smack of the dole sys- 
tem, of which we have heard so much at this session of 
Congress, but it would be a sound business investment, a 
laudable governmental policy adopted to meet a pressing 
need. I can not be too insistent, therefore, in emphasizing 
the urgent necessity for the consideration and enactment of 
this legislation, for it is designed to meet an emergency as 
well as a necessity. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 


The other plan I have to suggest for relieving unemploy- 
ment is that Congress should take immediate action and 
make provision for the construction of rural post roads, 
more often referred to as rural free delivery routes. In 
making these suggestions I have not attempted to place 
them in the order of their importance or economic signifi- 
cance, for from the standpoint of furnishing immediate 
employment to the unemployed and taking into considera- 
tion the economic effect, the construction and maintenance 
of these roads would probably be of as much or greater 
importance than either of the suggestions already made. 
In the first place, if these roads were constructed and main- 
tained according to modern road building requirements the 
cost of rural free delivery service to the Government would 
be decreased to such an extent that the savings would be 
sufficient to pay approximately 5 per cent on the money to 
be expended. 

As these roads go into practically every rural community, 
it would mean an enormous saving in transportation costs 
to those who live in rural districts. A farmer would be able 
to carry his farm products to market in less than one-half 
the time now required. That is, such a policy would re- 
sult in enormous economic value both to the Government 
and to the people living on or near these roads, Further- 
more, it will be carrying out a policy that was evidently 
contemplated when our Constitution was adopted, for it will 
be recalled that the Constitution provides, “ Congress shall 
have the right to establish post offices and post roads.” I 
am thoroughly convinced that this exclusive right of Con- 
gress carries with it a corresponding obligation. 

Congress has exercised the right to establish and main- 
tain post offices for a hundred years or more, until to-day 
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there is not a locality that does not have a post office or is 
furnished with efficient postal facilities. The right to es- 
tablish post offices, under the Constitution, is no greater 
than the right to establish post roads, and I think it is 
time that Congress should recognize the fact that the obliga- 
tion to construct and maintain post roads is just as great 
as that to construct or maintain post offices, because I firmly 
believe that the Constitution imposes the same obligation, 
and I do not recall that there was ever a time better suited 
to inaugurate such a policy than at the present, for it 
would aid in relieving distress among the unemployed and 
at the same time discharge a long-standing obligation on 
the part of the Government. 

Of course, I realize that the adoption of either or all three 
of the plans suggested will not insure permanent and ade- 
quate employment, because neither is in any way responsi- 
ble for the industrial depression and the unemployment 
condition that has followed. Business depressions or eco- 
nomic ills, like human ills, are cured only when the cause 
is removed. Therefore, it is going to be necessary to re- 
move the real or underlying causes for unemployment. I 
referred to some of them earlier in my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. HARE. I regret that I can not proceed further at 
this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Murruy]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
have asked for these few minutes for the purpose of placing 
in the Recorp, if I may, a number of resolutions, letters, 
and telegrams that I have received in the interest of doing 
something for the World War veterans. I want it to go into 
the Recorp at this time that the soldiers of the eighteenth 
congressional district of Ohio almost to a man are in favor 
of legislation of some kind that will bring to their homes 
and their families some of the money that is promised to 
them in the certificates which they now hold. There are 
some soldiers in my district whom God has been good to, 
who do not need this relief at this time, but they have 
joined with the others in an almost unanimous request that 
something be done in the interest of those who do need it 
and need it so badly at this time. I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing as part 
of my remarks at this time some of the telegrams, letters, 
and resolutions that I have received from soldiers in my 
district. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. If the gentleman will permit, in 
publishing these resolutions does the gentleman propose to 
publish the signatures as well? 

Mr. MURPHY. I have boiled them down. I had my 
secretary use only the headings and the names of the offi- 
cers. I have cut out all of the names of the signers. I am 
just as jealous of the Recor as is my friend from Illinois 
and I am sure he will not object to this simple. request. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. There are no newspaper articles? 

Mr. MURPHY. No. They are heart-throb letters. 

Mr. BLANTON. They are the kind we want. I am glad 
that the gentleman is going to put them in, and I am glad 
that we have the declaration from the gentleman from Ohio, 
a distinguished and influential Member on the Republican 
side, that he is in favor of this legislation. 

Mr. MURPHY. Oh, the gentleman knows that I have 
always been in favor of legislation for the ex-service men. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman from Texas says 
“this legislation.” What is this legislation“? 

Mr. BLANTON. To pay this just Government debt to our 
ex-service men. 

Mr, WILLIAM E. HULL. What is the just debt? 

Mr. BLANTON. To pay what they should have been paid 
in 1919 when they came home from France. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Is that what the gentleman 
from Ohio is for? 

Mr. MURPHY. I shall have to let the gentlemen who 
have taken the floor away from me decide that question 
according to their own fancy. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. I herewith submit a list of resolutions, 
petitions, and letters I have received from veterans of the 
World War of the eighteenth congressional district of Ohio 
favoring payment of the adjusted-compensation certificates 
at this time. 

In view of the voluminous nature of these communications, 
I simply give to you the name and address of the American 
Legion posts and number of signatures of each petition: 

Resolutions from—American Legion post at Lisbon, Ohio; 
American Legion post at East Liverpool, Ohio; American 
Legion post at Powhatan Point, Ohio; American Legion post 
at Toronto, Ohio; American Legion post at Bethesda, Ohio; 
American Legion post at Mingo Junction, Ohio; American 
Legion post at St. Clairsville, Ohio; American Legion post 
at Wellsville, Ohio; American Legion post at Flushing, Ohio; 
American Legion post at Tiltonsville, Ohio; American Legion 
post at Bridgeport, Ohio; Veterans of the World War from 
East Liverpool, Ohio, with 26 signatures thereon. 

Petition from—vVeterans of Amsterdam, Ohio, with 26 sig- 
natures thereon; veterans of the World War at Amsterdam, 
Berghold, and vicixity, with 30 signatures thereon. 

Letter from—wW. V. Frazier, jr., attorney at law, Martins 
Ferry, Ohio; John W. Sumner, New Waterford, Ohio; A. G. 
Stidd, 3425 Franklin Street, Bellaire, Ohio; George Rily, 
route No. 1, East Liverpool, Ohio; James A. Rhodes, 318 
Ridge Street, Leetonia, Ohio; Andrew E. Wild, 230 South 
High Street, Steubenville, Ohio; George W. Bowers, 517 
Logan Street, Steubenville, Ohio. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] who is the ranking Dem- 
ocratic Member on this side in charge of this bill, for the 
time which he has so graciously allowed me. I have been 
impressed ever since I came to Congress with the splendid 
valuable service that the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri has rendered to the country. ([Applause.] In addi- 
tion to his earnest, honest, energetic, conscientious legisla- 
tive service, which in my judgment equals that of any other 
Member in the House, he has rendered valuable, distinct 
service to the country in his compilation of the House rules 
and precedents, without which none of us could get along. 
I have felt it an honor to have served with him, and I fol- 
low him on many things that he espouses in this House. 

The ultimatum which the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Maas] has served on the Republican steer- 
ing committee in giving them to understand that before their 
caucus on February 26 they must tell him where he stands 
as a Republican; they must let him know whether, as a 
Republican Representative of this House he has any rights, 
is but the grumbling that has been going on a long time in 
this House. Grumblings! Many of these splendid Repre- 
sentatives who serve the majority party 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield later. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Is all the grumbling on this side 
of the House? 

Mr, BLANTON. The Republican grumblings I have in 
mind are on that side. I will yield in a minute. I want to 
finish my speech first. I do not want the gentleman to cut 
my remarks all to pieces. 

Splendid Representatives who serve on the majority side 
of the House, where you Republicans now have a majority 
of 100, are getting tired of having everything run by just a 
little handful of Members. They believe in the seniority 
rule. That is one of the best rules we have. It is fair and 
just to everybody that a Member who comes here and gets 
his place on a committee and he goes up on the committee 
as he is reelected and continues to serve here, and when 
there is no other man above him he finally becomes chair- 
man of the Committee. That seniority rule is a just and 


fair one. They all believe in it and are perfectly willing for 
the chairman of the big committees to occupy their splendid 
quarters and to have all the extra privileges and preroga- 
tives that are given them. They are perfectly willing for 
that, but they want to have some voice in the proceedings 
of the House and in the framing of legislation that affects 
their constituents just as it does the leaders of the House. 

This grumbling has been going on for a long time. I was 
surprised the other day when the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, the chairman of the Rules Committee [Mr. 
SNELL] in his speech on the floor Saturday said this: 

The Rules Committee spends more time in getting the opinion 
and sentiment of this House than any other committee in it. We 
always have our members with ears and eyes open, to find 


trying 
real facts that are back of any controversial piece of legislation 
for the purpose of the real sentiment of the Members 
in regard to it. 


I imagine that having had his ears and eyes open,” and 
having heard these grumblings going on, it caused the gen- 
tleman to take the floor and make that speech. He knew 
the leaders must do something to stop this grumbling before 
this caucus that is to meet on February 26. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I promised to yield first to my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. SPROUL]. 

Mr. COLE. He is through. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I am through. 

Mr. BLANTON. I knew he was through. 

Mr. COLE. Has the gentleman from Texas ever known a 
time when the chairman of the Committee on Rules [Mr. 
SNELL] has not been willing to listen to any of us? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell you about that in a minute. 
I am glad the gentleman asked me that. That is what the 
gentleman from New York said the other day. 

Mr. COLE. Well, it is absolutely true. He has always 
been willing to listen to the Members of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just a minute, and I will tell the gentle- 
man. 

The gentleman from New York then said: 

The Rules Committee is not a legislative committee. It is very 
largely a procedure committee, and in latter days it bas been con- 

sidered, to a certain extent, a political committee. aimee eS: | 
to act in coordination and harmony with the 9 committee 
of the House. 

Then he went on to say: 

It is the duty of the Rules Committee, as I understand it, to 
act, as far as possible, for the protection of the administration and 
the administration’s program of legislation. 

The distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP] 
called attention to the fact that there are three distinct 
branches of this Government, namely, the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The executive branch has noth- 
ing in the world to do with the laws that we pass here 
further than to recommend its program. We are the legis- 
lators of the people of this country, and the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, notwithstanding the fact there 
are three separate and distinct branches, got up on the floor 
and told us that he considers it the duty of the Rules Com- 
mittee to carry out the legislative program of the President 
of the United States, and he thus becomes the servant.and 
he would have the House thus become the servant of the 
Executive in the White House when we ought to be free 
agents here to carry out our own judgment and our own 
will. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; certainly. Can the gentleman 
explain it? 

Mr, COLE. The three branches of this Government are 
coordinate branches, are they not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I will explain that. All three have 
separate, distinct functions, and none can encroach upon 
the others. 

Mr. COLE. All right. If they are coordinate branches, 
does the gentleman not think it tends to promote good 
legislation for them to coordinate now and then? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but in the finality we ought to 
impress upon our legislation our judgment and our wish 
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and our will, and not the judgment of the Chief Executive 
expressed through the chairman of the Rules Committee. 
, But my friend from New York—— 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentlemamyield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment I will yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. We are all interested. We are 

{trying to get you some facts. 

Mr. BLANTON. In the first place, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] knew he must get these 
rumblings out of the way. He had heard it said from the 
press that unless they liberalized the rules and unless they 
had a proper discharge rule whereby they could discharge a 
committee that was pigeonholing good legislation, he was 
going to lose a lot of votes on the other side of the aisle, 
and that probably you Republicans could not organize the 
House, and so he must get that rumbling out of the way. 

I called attention last Monday evening, when the dis- 

\tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] was 
on the floor, to the fact that the press had reported they 
were going to give him a little sop to hold him in line so 
{that they could get his vote. They found out that he was 
disgruntled. They found out he was going to demand a real 
discharge rule, and the press said he was going to be handed 
some sop. He denied it, but the next morning (Tuesday) 
when the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
‘Whole House on the state of the Union, last Tuesday morn- 
ing, to take up the appropriation bill, I noticed the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio, the Speaker, when he 
called a Member to preside over the Committee of the Whole 
House, called the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 
[Laughter.] That was the first little sop handed out to 
him 


Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think in fairness to the Speaker it 
should be said that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarpia] has presided over the committee in the con- 
sideration of this bill one if not two years heretofore, and 
knows the bill, and that is the practice. 

Mr. BLANTON. Be that as it may, it was sop. It is sop 
to any of us. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had known for several days that he 
was to preside over this bill when it came on to this floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. Every Member of this House on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle knows that whenever the Speaker 
calls you up there to that stand to preside over the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union you 
consider it a distinct honor. 

Mr. COLE. Surely; it is an honor. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is sop to you. [Cries of “No!” 
“No! "J 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, all right. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Wait a minute. I can not yield now; I 
am sorry. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I have been trying to get the 
gentleman to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. All right. 
distiller I ever knew in my life. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Would the gentleman be will- 
ing to discontinue the Rules Committee entirely and not 
have any Rules Committee? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. We need one, but I want to be able, 
when a committee deliberately pigeonholes a good bill, to 
discharge that committee and let the House consider it. 
Let me call your attention to what the gentleman from 
New York said. You know he had to “sic” you boys onto 
somebody else. You were after him and after the Speaker 
and after the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON] for 
a proper discharge rule, and he had to “sic” you off onto 
somebody else, so he “sicked” you off onto the minority 
leader. Here is what he said: 

Our friends on the Democratic side of late are having a great 
_deal of trouble about the triumvirate on the Republican side of 
the House. Let me call your attention, gentlemen, to the fact 


that instead of a triumvirate on your side, if there is such a word, 
you have a oneumvirate,” and the best part of it is he makes you 


I will yield to the only dry 
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like it; and there is not a single one of you who dares to raise his 


voice above a whisper in opposition to the czarlike rule of the 


leader of the minority at the present time. 

Mr. COLE. Which is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. Which is as untrue as any statement 
that has ever been made upon this floor. [Applause.] I 
have been here 13 years. I have opposed the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner] many times, and he has opposed 
me. I have had different ideas. I have never hesitated a 
minute to say what I pleased, even when he did not like it; 
and he has said what he pleased when I did not like it; and 
I have followed him when what he stood for appealed to me 
and my heart and I have dared not to follow him when it 
did not. And all other Democrats have done the same. You 
older Members will remember that even when I was a young- 
ster here, beginning my second term, way back on January 
5, 1919, just as soon as this House met I rose and got recog- 
nition from the Speaker, and I held the House floor prac- 
tically all day long, with my Democratic leaders, like Mr. 
Kitchin, Finis Garrett, and others, opposing me, and I got 
the House to pass 10 resolutions that day before we closed, 
one to try to stop the abuses that were going on in each 
one of the 10 departments of the Government. I passed 
some of them with roll calls, and to show that when a 
Democrat wants to oppose JoHN Garner he can do it I will 
now give you this specific data from the Recorp of June 5, 
1919. That is the way with every Democrat here; we follow 
JoHN Garner when we want to follow him. We follow him 
because he is right. 

Mr. COLE. It is the same way over here. 

Mr. BLANTON. And many of you Republicans follow 
him as much as we Democrats do, and you know it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. COLE. We only follow him when he is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me call your attention to the facts 
from the RECORD. 

In the first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, which had 
convened on May 19, 1919, the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for June 5, 1919, shows that immediately after the House 
of Representatives convened on that day I secured recogni- 
tion from the Speaker and moved to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Agricultural Department from 
further consideration of my House Resolution No. 66, which 
I had theretofore introduced and which had been referred to 
said committee and held up by it without any action being 
taken thereon, the purpose of such resolution being to dis- 
continue abuses and extravagances then existing in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

In spite of protests and objections raised by Hon. Claude 
Kitchen, then Democratic leader, and Hon. Finis Garrett, 
who was later Democratic leader, and by some other promi- 
nent Members, both Democrats and Republicans, my motion 
for the previous question was ordered, and the House passed 
my said motion to discharge the committee and then passed 
my said House Resolution No. 66. 

The said Recor for June 5, 1919, likewise shows that I 
retained the floor, under recognition of the Speaker, and 
moved to discharge the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Department of Labor from further consideration of my 
House Resolution No. 65, which I theretofore introduced and 
which had been referred to said committee and held up by 
it without any action being taken thereon, the purpose of 
such resolution being to discontinue abuses and extrava- 
gances then existing in the Department of Labor. 

My motion for the previous question was ordered, and the 
House passed my said motion to discharge the committee 
and then passed my said House Resolution No. 65. 

The said Recorp for June 5, 1919, further shows that I 
continued to hold the floor, under recognition of the Speaker, 
and moved to discharge the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Department of the Interior from further consideration 
of my House Resolution No. 67, which I had theretofore 
introduced and which had been referred to said committee 
and held up by it without any action being taken thereon, 
the purpose of such resolution being to discontinue abuses - 
and extravagances then existing in the Department of the 
Interior. 
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My motion for the previous question was ordered, and the 
House passed my said motion to discharge the committee and 
then passed my said House Resolution No. 67. 

The said Recor for June 5, 1919, further shows that I 
continued to hold the floor, under recognition of the Speaker, 

and moved to discharge the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Navy Department from further consideration of my 
House Resolution No. 68, which I had theretofore introduced 
and which had been referred to said committee and held up 
by it without any action being taken thereon, the purpose 
of such resolution being to discontinue abuses and extrava- 
gances then existing in the Navy Department. 

My motion for the previous question was ordered, and the 
House passed my said motion to discharge the committee and 
then passed my said House-Resolution No. 68. 

The said Recorp for June 5, 1919, further shows that I 
continued to hold the floor, under recognition of the Speaker, 
and moved to discharge the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Department of Justice from further consideration of my 
House Resolution No. 69, which I had theretofore introduced 
and which had been referred to said committee and held up 
by it without any action being taken thereon, the purpose 
of such resolution being to discontinue abuses and extrava- 
gances then existing in the Department of Justice. 

My motion for the previous question was ordered, and the 
House passed my said motion to discharge the committee 
and then passed my said House Resolution No. 69. 

The said Recorp for June 5, 1919, further shows that I 
continued to hold the floor, under recognition of the Speaker, 
and moved to discharge the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Post Office Department from further consideration of 
my House Resolution No. 70, which I had theretofore intro- 
duced and which had been referred to said committee, and 
held up by it without any action being taken thereon, the 
purpose of such resolution being to discontinue abuses and 
extravagances then existing in the Post Office Department. 

My motion for the previous question was ordered, and the 
House passed my said motion to discharge the committee 
and then passed my said House Resolution No. 70. 

The said Recorp for June 5, 1919, further shows that I 
continued to hold the floor, under recognition of the 
Speaker, and moved to discharge the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce from further consideration of 
my House Resolution No. 71, which I had theretofore intro- 
duced and which had been referred to said committee and 
held up by it without any action being taken thereon, the 
purpose of such resolution being to discontinue abuses and 
extravagances then existing in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

My motion for the previous question was ordered, and the 
House passed my said motion to discharge the committee 
and then passed my said House Resolution No. 71. 

The said Recorp for June 5, 1919, further shows that I 
continued to hold the floor, under recognition of the 
Speaker, and moved to discharge the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce from further consideration of 
my House Resolution No. 72, which I had theretofore intro- 
duced, and which had been referred to said committee and 
held up by it without any action being taken thereon, the 
purpose of such resolution being to discontinue abuses and 
extravagances then existing in the United States Railroad 
Administration. 

My motion for the previous question was ordered, and 
the House passed my said motion to discharge the committee 
and then passed my said House Resolution No. 72. 

After my said House Resolution No. 72 had been passed I 
made the following unanimous-consent request: 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to prefer a request for 
unanimous consent. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Dewalt; the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Sims; and the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Esch, have convinced me that this 
Railroad Administration resolution should have a hearing before 


their committee. Having been convinced by them on that point, 
I ask unanimous consent that I be permitted to withdraw the 
resolution from the consideration of the House and that the 
motion whereby the committee was ed from further con- 


sideration be vacated, so that the resolution may be sent to the 
committee. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous con- 
sent that all proceedings had up to this time on the resolution 
be vacated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The said Recor» for June 5, 1919, further shows that I 
continued to hold the floor, under recognition of the Speaker, 
and moved to discharge the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service Commission from further consideration of my 
House Resolution No. 73, which I had theretofore introduced 
and which had been referred to said committee and held up 
by it without any action being taken thereon, the purpose 
of such resolution being to discontinue abuses and extrav- 
agances then existing in the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 

My motion for the previous question was ordered, and the 
House passed my said motion to discharge the committee 
and then passed my said House Resolution No. 73. 

The said Recorp for June 5, 1919, further shows that I 
continued to hold the floor, under recognition of the Speaker, 
and moved to discharge the Committee on Expenditures in 
the War Department from further consideration of my 
House Resolution No. 74, which I had theretofore introduced 
and which had been referred to said committee and held up 
by it without any action being taken thereon, the purpose of 
such resolution being to discontinue abuses and extrav- 
agances then existing in the War Department. 

My motion for the previous question was ordered, and the 
House passed my said motion to discharge the committee 
and then passed my said House Resolution No. 74. But on 
the passage of this resolution, the Recorp further shows that 
the yeas and nays were demanded by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Garner] who is our present Democratic leader, 
and on such vote by yeas and nays, my said resolution was 
passed by the vote of 181 yeas to 109 nays. Such prominent 
Republicans as ACKERMAN, BacHaracH, Campbell of Ken- 
tucky, CHINDBLOM, CRAMTON, CROWTHER, DALLINGER, DARROW, 
DICKINSON, DOWELL, DUNBAR, ELLIOTT, Fess (now Senator), 
Fordney, FREAR, FRENCH, Graham of Illinois, Green of Iowa, 
Greene of Massachusetts, HADLEY, HAUGEN; HAWLEY, HOCH, 
Jounson of South Dakota, KNUTSON, LONGWORTH (now 
Speaker), Luck, McLavcHLIN of Michigan, Madden, Mapes, 
MICHENER, MILLER, Mondell (Republican floor leader), Moore 
of Pennsylvania, Murpuy, Newton of Minnesota (now Secre- 
tary to President Hoover), PURNELL, RAMSEYER, REED of New 
York, Robsion (afterwards Senator), SHREVE, Sinnott, SMITH 
of Idaho, STRONG, SUMMERS, TAYLOR of Tennessee, TIMBER- 
LAKE, TINKHAM, Towner, VESTAL, Volstead, Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts (now judge supreme court there), WHITE of Maine 
(elected Senator), and Woop of Indiana (present chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations) all voted “yea” in 
helping me to pass said resolution. 

The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, in his speech the other 
day, claimed that our distinguished Democratic leader, Mr. 
GARNER, Was a czar and that he ruled with an iron hand all 
Democrats, and that they were afraid to oppose him on any- 
thing. And to illustrate just how far he was mistaken, said 
Recorp for June 5, 1919, shows that such prominent Demo- 
crats as the said Mr. GARNER; Champ Clark, Speaker; Claude 
Kitchen, then Democratic leader; Finis Garrett, later Demo- 
cratic leader; and many other prominent Democrats op- 
posed and voted against my said resolution, although there 
were many distinguished Democrats like Atmon, AYRES, 
Evans of Montana, Scott Ferris, HEFLIN (now Senator), 
HUDDLESTON, Johnson of Kentucky, Kincheloe, McCLINTIC, 
Quin, Raker, Randall of California, Rubey, Tillman, and 
others who supported same. 

The said Recorp for June 5, 1919, further shows that I 
continued to hold the floor, under recognition of the Speaker, 
and moved to discharge the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Treasury Department from further consideration of my 
House resolution No. 75, which I had theretofore introduced 
and which had been referred to said committee and held 
up by it without any action being taken thereon, the purpose 
of such resolution being to discontinue abuses and extrava- 
gances then existing in the Treasury Department. 
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My motion for the previous question was ordered, and the 
House passed my said motion to discharge the committee, 
and then, in an attempt to defeat my resolution, a motion 
was made to recommit same to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Treasury Department. There was a yea and 
nay vote on that proposal and, by a vote of 116 yeas to 
162 nays, the House refused to recommit my resolution to 
the committee, and then adopted and passed my said House 
resolution No. 75. 

The said Record for June 5, 1919, further shows that I 
continued to holdthe floor, under recognition of the 
Speaker, and moved to discharge the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Commerce from further 
consideration of my House Resolution No. 76, which I had 
theretofore introduced and which had been referred to said 
committee and held up by it without any action being taken 
thereon, the purpose of such resolution being to discontinue 
abuses and extravagances then existing in the Department 
of Commerce. 

My motion for the previous question was ordered, and the 
House passed my said motion to discharge the committee, 
and on the passage of the resolution a roll call was forced by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] present. Democratic 
leader, and my said resolution was passed by a vote of 185 
yeas with only 89 nays against it. 

The Recorp shows that after the passage of each one of 
said resolutions I made a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which said resolution was passed and lay that motion on 
the table, which in each case was adopted and which made 
the action of the House that day on each of said resolutions 
final. And the proceedings for that day, covering pages 
696 to 714 of the ConcrEessionaL Recorp show that I held the 
floor during practically the entire day, until all of my said 
resolutions had been passed by the House. 

I mention the above facts to show that it is not true “ that 
there is not a single Democrat who dares to raise his voice.” 
and so forth. 

I will tell you what is the matter. Do you know why the 
gentleman from New York was trying to sic you onto the 
minority leader? It was because he knows that that minor- 
ity leader is the only man in this House who has ever been 
able to get up on this floor and make that triumvirate 
tremble in their boots. [Applause.] You know that. Let 
me call your attention to what he did on April 16, 1926. 
You remember our good friend from New York, one of the 
smartest men I ever knew in my life, Ogden Mills, who 
served with us here with such distinction, that great official 
juggler of figures down in the Treasury Department right 
now. He has recently inherited an extra fortune of about 
$25,000,000, although already rich, hence payment of ad- 
justed-compensation certificates to ex-service men now 
seem to him ridiculous. You remember he has been coming 
up here trying to block this bill to pay the adjusted com- 
pensation. to ex-service men. You know what JOHN GARNER 
did one time. He made him tremble. On April 16, 1926, 
Jonn Garner rose in his place here on this floor and he 
said: 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, if the program said 
to be authorized by the administration is to be followed, within 
a short time, a week or 10 days, you will be called upon to vote 


on the most important piece of legislation, outside of the tax bill, 
that will come before this Congress. 


Now, listen, Mr. Garner further said: 


It is the most stupendous steal that has ever been suggested 
in the history of America. I want to suggest to the membership 
to examine the hearings in order that you may be informed in 
reference to the bill, H. R. 10820, the Milis bill. 


Denouncing a bill that had been introduced by Mr. Mills 
as the most stupendous steal that had ever been perpetrated 
in this country. Was there a Republican that called him 
down? No. Did the chairman of the Rules Committee call 
him down? No. 

Why, they were afraid to call him down because they 
knew Jonn Garner had the facts. Did they say, You have 
no right to say that your colleague has introduced a bill 
that is a stupendous steal” ? Why, no. 
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Mr. Garner talked about the 250,000,000 it would take, 
and then he said: The record shows that the President is 
very much interested in this bill,“ and the very next day 
vou had Ogden Mills getting the floor, with the help of 
JOHN Garner—he can help you Republican leaders get the 
floor when you want it [laughter]—he helped him get the 
floor and here is what Mr. Mills said: 

Mr. Speaker, when I returned to Washington after an absence 
of one day, my friend from Texas Mr. GARNER] informed me that 
in looking over the list of claimants who had received awards 
from the Mixed Claims Commission and whose claims therefore 
were covered by the bill H. R. 10820, introduced by me, he found 
there was a company in which I was a director and stockholder. 
As soon as he called that matter to my attention I telephoned the 
office of the company in New York and I found that the informa- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas was correct. 

The information of our minority leader [Mr. Garner] is 
usually correct. Mr. Mills did not even know in what corpo- 
rations he was a director and a stockholder and had to 
telephone to New York to find out whether he was a stock- 
holder and a director in this corporation. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. No; whether they had such a claim 
or not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Mills said: 


And I found that the information of the gentleman from Texas 
was correct. 


Then what did he do? Did he say it was not a stupendous 
steal? Did he tell you that JoHN Garner had misrepresented 
his bill? No; here is what Mr. Mills further said: 

That being so, irrespective of any rule of the House, but as a 
matter of what I consider proper conduct on the part of a Repre- 
sentative, I want to say to the House that I do not care, either in 
the Ways and Means Committee or on the floor of the House, to 
participate further in the consideration of that particular bill. 

And thus he threw that bill out of the back door of the 
country because the distinguished minority leader of this 
House had the guts to stand up here and tell you that a 
stupendous steal was about to be perpetrated upon the tax- 
payers of this country. [Applause.] 

This is why your great chairman of the Rules Committee 
got up here and sicked ” you on JOHN GARNER. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is why your chairman of the Rules 
Committee got up here and wanted to sic you men on our 
minority leader. He wanted to get him out of the way. 

Mr. COLE rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to any of you gentlemen. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman does not want the statement 
to stand in the Record that he believes Mr. Ogden Mills 
was about to perpetrate a steal or that he would participate 
in a steal? He is an honorable man. 

Mr. BLANTON. No such statement is in the Recorp. 
Certainly Ogden Mills is an honorable man. I want to say 
there is not a man in this country who has better judgment 
about the legislation that comes before the Ways and Means 
Committee than JOHN Garner. He always watches it, and 
when he took the floor here and told you that this bill (H. R. 
10820) was the most stupendous steal that had ever been 
attempted in the history of America JoHN Garner knew what 
he was talking about, and Ogden Mills did not deny it, and 
not a single man here denied it, and no man took offense at 
what Mr. Garner said, and it is in the permanent RECORD 
to-day uncontroverted. And in the face of this Ogden Mills 
came in here and admitted that he was interested in the 
bill, withdrew it, and you have never heard anything of it 
since. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman does not mean to imply that 
Mr. Mills admitted he had been trying to participate in a 
steal? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly not. I am leaving the Garner 
facts about the bill where they are. 

Mr. COLE. Oh, no; the gentleman does not mean to do 
that, 
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Mr. BLANTON. I have as much respect and regard for 
Ogden Mills as any man in the House has, and I have 
imputed no dishonesty to him. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman has made a serious charge 
here. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I do not believe the gentleman 
from Texas means that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not mean that Ogden Mills him- 
self was perpetrating a steal, but I do mean to say that 
Joun GARNER must have had authority for what he said so 
far as that bill was concerned, or the bill would not have 
been withdrawn and it would not have been stopped where it 
was stopped. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman admitted a 
while ago that Mr. Mills did not know he was interested in 
the company, and therefore, he could not have been 
responsible. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was the bill, H. R. 10820 which Mr. 
Garner denounced as a “stupendous steal,” and Mr. Mills 
checked it up and found Mr. Garner’s charge correct, and 
he then withdrew it. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. He could not have been respon- 
sible for something he did not know. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Garner did not charge Mr. Mills 
with dishonesty, and I have not charged him with it. Either 
some department or outside influence got Mr. Mills to intro- 
duce the bill, and it afterwards developed that he knew less 
about it than JOHN Garner did. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will not the gentleman say, down 
in his own heart, that he does not believe for one minute 
that Mr. Mills had any intention of perpetrating any steal? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think he did, but I think the 
bill would have done all that the gentleman from Texas 
said. We all know that Ogden Mills is not dishonest. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask the gentleman another 
question? Does not the gentleman think that Mr. Mills’s 
course regarding the bill, when he found out that he was 
a stockholder, was in keeping with his high sense of honor? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly; he could not afford to do 
otherwise. I am impressed with his honesty, and respect 
him just as much as you do. But I say that these bills do 
come in here, and it takes a man like the minority leader 
to stand up and stop them. He stopped that bill, and don’t 
you believe he did not. If he had not done what he did, that 
bill would not have been stopped. He stopped it, and you 
can not get him out of the way by the chairman of the 
Rules Committee getting up here and calling him a “ oneum- 
virate.” Now, here is what I want the chairman of the 
Rules Committee to answer. The chairman said that he 
never did control legislation, and made no attempt to do it. 
Does he remember the Rankin bill? That was considered 
for months by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, and 
when the bill was reported it came to the House without a 
rule. 

The Rankin bill was carefully considered, debated at 
length, not under a rule, but under the general rules of the 
House, and adopted by the membership and passed this 
House with only 49 votes against it. 

It went to the Senate, and the Senate amended it, mak- 
ing it more likely to pass a veto than the House bill, and 
passed it by a vote of 66 to 6 on June 23, 1930. 

There were only 6 votes in the Senate against it. It 
came back to the House as amended, and was considered 
here, and on June 25, 1930, this House, by unanimous vote 
approved of the Senate amendments, approved of the bill, 
and sent it to the White House. 

The next morning the bill came back vetoed by the 
President. 

Your Republican membership of this House under the 
leadership of this triumvirate—it being not what the mem- 
bership wanted to do—after having voted for the bill unan- 
imously, approving of the Senate amendment, but follow- 
ing the triumvirate, you saw them get up and vote 188 to 
182 to sustain the President’s veto. It was killed because 
we Democrats could not get enough votes to pass it over 
the President’s veto. 
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Immediately after you saw the chairman of the Rules 
Committee pull out of his pocket a rule that had just been 
brought in to make in order a bill that no man on the 
minority side had ever seen, that no man had an oppor- 
tunity to study, and no man knew what it contained, for 
the ex-service men of the country, and that rule passed 
after 20 minutes’ debate on a side, the chairman on his side 
yielding such time to such members as he wanted. 

I made him admit that day from the floor of the House 
that the membership of the House could not amend the 
bill, could not change the bill by the dotting of an “i” or 
the crossing of a “t.” They had to take it just like the 
Rules Committee had brought it in—they had to vote it up 
or down, and being for the ex-service men and that being the 
only measure possible offering any relief, they voted it up and 
passed it. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman has made a direct state-. 
ment that is not according to the facts. In the first place 
the Rules Committee never wrote the legislation. We 
never wrote the legislation. We had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was written under the approval of 
the steering committee. 

Mr. SNELL. That is not the Rules Committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is a member of the 
steering committee. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from New York is not a 
member of the steering committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is he not? 

Mr. SNELL. No; he is not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, he ought to be. 

Mr. SNELL. And there is just about as much truth in 
the gentleman’s statement of that as there is in anything 
else that he states. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not yield for that interpolation. 

Mr. SNELL. aes is all right. The gentleman yielded 
to me. 

Mr. BLANTON. You sit down. The gentleman is the 
chairman of the Rules Committee, but he can not intimi- 
date me. I do not yield to him. 

Mr. SNELL. But you did before, and you have got 
enough. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will make you sit down, just the same, 
because I have the floor. 

Mr. HOGG of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I will not. I want first to attend 
to the gentleman from New York. Do you know why the 
grumbling has been going on all the time? That is just 
the way that this chairman of the Committee on Rules 
acts when somebody who is not up with him gets up here 
and is in debate with him. He wants to make him sit down. 
The people are getting tired of that in this House. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Just a minute. The gentleman ought 
to have been here a while ago when the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Maas] served notice on your caucus that 
you had to show him whether he had any rights here before 
he would come into the caucus, because he has been here 
long enough to know the seniority rules. Oh, yes; you 
Republicans gave him that fine suite of rooms upstairs, 
with everything surrounding him to make things pleasant. 
But he is no better than any the rest of us. He draws 
the same salary and he has got to go back home and get 
the votes of his constituency every two years to come back 
here. Just wait. He can not lord it over us, and he can not 
lord it over me. Now, I yield to the gentleman if he wants 
to ask me a queston, but do not try to be impolite. 

Mr. SNELL. I have not. I distinctly requested the gen- 
tleman to yield. The gentleman started the attack on me. 
I never made any attack on the gentleman and never 
started one. 

Mr. BLANTON. But my attack is good-natured. 

Mr. SNELL. I wanted you to confine yourself strictly to 
the facts as they were. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, we boys here 
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Mr. SNELL. Oh, then you admit that you are just dema- 
goguing? All right. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I do not. I think the chairman of 
the Rules Committee is the biggest demagogue in this House, 
with all due respect to him. I have seen him demagoguing, 
and I think he is the biggest, most consummate demagogue 
that I have ever seen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yield me five minutes more. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman now—— 

Mr. SNELL. No! Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BLANTON. For a proper question. 

Mr. SNELL. What do you call proper? 

Mr. BLANTON. Something not offensive. 

Mr. SNELL. You made an offensive statement to me. 
-You do not try to make a statement, you know you do not, 
and the Members of this House know that you have dema- 
gogued more than any other man here. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not. 

Mr. SNELL. I will leave that to the Members of the 
House. You do not dare put it to a vote. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is just the attitude that has made 
the chairman of the Rules Committee unpopular with his 
own Members. 

Mr. COLE. Oh, he is not unpopular. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman from Iowa gets a 
little sop, but there are some others who do not. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Maas] has not been getting 
any sop and the chairman of the Rules Committee from his 
long service knows how the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarp1a] feels just now, and he knows how the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, our beloved and distinguished legis- 
lator and statesman [Mr. Cooper], feels about these mat- 
ters, and he knows how Mr. Peavey feels, and he knows 
how Mr. Scuarer feels, and he knows how the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] feels, for all have 
-demanded their rights here in times past. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

. Mr. BLANTON. I saw the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] when he was comparatively a young- 
ster here. I saw him in one of the finest fights I ever saw 
made in a legislative body. He got up here against no 
-power less than the most influential Member of this House, 
with all of his great influence, in that great dye-schedule 
fight, and Mr. Frear won his fight, and carried the day. 
You remember that memorable fight that Frear of Wiscon- 
sin made here? Do you not remember it? Why, I have ad- 
mired Mr. Frear ever since, because he was making a fight 
for the common people of this country against the special 
interests of the country. I know how Mr. Frear feels on 
these matters. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will be decent, I will 
yield to him. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman never made a more dema- 
gogic statement than the one he just made. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is just characteristic again of the 
domineering, demagoging chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee. Why, he is the most inconsiderate man of other peo- 
ple’s rights that I ever saw. He does not consider the 
rights of other Members at all. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. HOWARD. Possibly to a point of order. I approve 
most of this language, but I suggest that it is out of har- 
mony with the rules. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not responsible for it, Mr. Chair- 
man. I was only answering what was said to me, and giv- 
ing it back just like Mr. Cramton and Mr. Treapway wanted 
to give it back, and just as when a man from the other 
side of the Capitol attacks a Member of this House, whether 
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he is a Republican or a Democrat, I want him to have 
chance to answer. i 

When the chairman of the Rules Committee attempts to 
say something to me that I do not like I am going to say it 
back to him in kind, not across the Capitol but to his face. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment, when I get through; yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield just for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will be decent, I will. 
Otherwise not. 

Mr. SNELL. Did the gentleman ever know me to get up 
here and make any personal attack on him? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, you did a moment ago when I was 
speaking. 

Mr. SNELL. When the gentleman called me a demagogue. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from New York called 
me a demagogue first. [Laughter and applause.] I do not 
yield further. . 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman does not yield, very well. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman had better change his 
tactics. He had better be more considerate of his ordinary 
Members on the Republican side. They are getting tired 
of it. 

Mr. SNELL. Why does the gentleman not let them take 
care of their own situation? 

Mr. BLANTON. They want a square deal. They are go- 
ing to help us to organize the House. We are going to give 
them a square deal. 

Mr. SNELL. They know how to get rid of me if they 
want to. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to read a letter. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to read one letter from the pre- 
siding elder in the Methodist Church—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BLANTON] has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas three additional minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thank my friend sincerely. I can not 
find the letter just now. I can quote it. It is from a pre- 
siding elder, the Rev. Mr. George S. Slover, presiding 
elder of the Methodist Episcopal Church for most of dis- 
trict of Texas, and who lives in Stamford, Tex. He says 
he has driven all over his district, over 300 miles, He 
says many people are impoverished; that the men, women, 
and little children are in want and starving. He says 
there are many ex-service men there who need the money 
on their compensation certificates. He says he wants 
“this bunch of politicians up here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to quit playing politics and to pass a measure 
to pay that adjusted compensation to the soldiers, if they 
want the support of the ministers all over the country,” 
and he asked me to call your attention to it. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLADAY. Was the letter addressed to the speaker 
personally? 

Mr. BLANTON. It was addressed to me. [Laughter and 
applause.] He said he had no patience with a leadership 
that would refuse to pay its honest debts when the Govern- 
ment of the United States was as rich and powerful as it is. 
He was one who expected to get some action from Congress. 
He is just like every other Methodist minister in the United 
States, and some of them are not so unpopular as the one 
whom the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM] 
has been after for a long time. Some of the others are very 
popular. 

There are Baptist preachers, and Christian preachers, and 
Presbyterian preachers, and preachers of all other denomi- 
nations, and business men who are backing these ex-service 
men in their just demand. You know you are going to 
have to do something before we adjourn. Why delay it? 
Talk about Ogden Mills and Mr. Mellon saying we can not 
pass a measure like this. Why not take the advice of the 
chairman of the General Electric Co., Owen D. Young? Is 
he not a good business man? He told your Ways and Means 
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Committee yesterday that you ought to vote at least $500,- 
000,000 in cash and pay that to these men, and in answer 
to Mr. Garner he said he would relieve their distress if we 
had to pay the ex-service men a billion dollars. If the 
chairman of the great General Electric Co., the head of the 
great Power Trust of the United States, could make that 
suggestion, if he would admit that much, then you Repub- 
licans ought to do something before we adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozrer]. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, no one familiar with American history can point 
to any period in our national life when there was more suf- 
fering from hunger or greater economic distress throughout 
this land. The situation is exceedingly serious. It deserves 
and should receive serious consideration. 

The purpose of all just governments is to secure the hap- 
piness and welfare of the people, and a government that 
fails to attain that end signally fails to accomplish the 
purpose of its existence. Only incidentally is it the func- 
tion of government to create wealth or enrich its people. 
Its primary purpose is to establish social order, guarantee 
social justice, and promote the comfort and welfare of its 
citizenry. And the well-being of the humblest citizen is as 
sacred as the privileges of those who sit in the seat of the 
mighty. 

I am devoted to our institutions and believe that we have 
not only the most unique but the most benevolent and effi- 
cient government yet devised by the mind of man. How- 
ever, that can not be truthfully said if our Government is so 
static, inelastic, hidebound, and impotent that we can not, 
as a nation, take affirmative legislative action to meet this 
emergency, succor starving men, women, and children, and 
relieve the appalling and unprecedented distress that now 
prevails throughout this land. 

In great emergencies, such as the one that now confronts 
us, other nations by direct legislative action, by appropria- 
tions from the public treasury, feed their starving citizens 
and subjects. Is our beloved Republic less efficient, less com- 
petent, and less capable of dealing with situations of this 
character than the effete monarchies and quasi Republics 
of Europe? In this grave and very unusual situation should 
not our Congress and our President come as quickly to the 
relief of the starving men, women, and children in America 
as the crowned heads of Europe come to the relief of their 
suffering people? In periods of such unusual and unpre- 
cedented suffering, such as now prevails, if we stand mute 
and do nothing, do we not thereby confess that the Euro- 
pean governments are more humane, more solicitous of the 
welfare of their citizens, and better able under their form 
of government to relieve distress than we are under our 
scheme of government? 

I do not believe that the men who wrote our Federal Con- 
stitution ever dreamed that in coming years it would be 
given the narrow construction that some advocate—a con- 
struction that destroys its spirit and defeats the outstanding 
purpose for which it was adopted. We can by moderate 
use of public funds come to the relief of our starving people 
without doing violence to the letter or spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. We should not hesitate to take this action in view of 
the unprecedented and nation-wide emergency. 

Much has been said during the course of this debate about 
the suffering and want resulting from drought. conditions. 
While conceding that suffering from drought is nation-wide 
and unprecedented, I repudiate the suggestion that the 
major part of the suffering and want which prevails in the 
United States is the result of drought conditions. For every 
man in the United States who is hungry as the result of 
drought conditions there are 10 men who are hungry as the 
result of economic conditions, which are the inevitable out- 
growth of our pernicious and inequitable economic system 
which for 30 years has bled the common people of their sub- 
stance, imposed on them an ever-increasing and almost 
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unbearable burden of taxation, deprived them of the rewards 
of their honest toil, and reduced them to a condition of eco- 
nomic vassalage; a system that has caused an unfair and in- 
defensible distribution of the wealth that annually accrues to 
the American people. We are now paying the penalty of a 
half century of special-privilege legislation. Our entire in- 
dustrial system has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. i 

In 1913 our national wealth was $187,000,000,000, which 
we had been over 300 years in accumulating. From 1913 to 
1921 our national wealth increased from $187,000,000,000 to 
$320,000,000,000, an increase of $133,000,000,000 in eight 
years. This was the golden age of American agriculture, 
industry, commerce, and business. It was an era of unpre- 
cedented prosperity. The farmer, the manufacturer, the la- 
borer, the merchant, the banker, men of all other vocations 
were full handed. Prosperity smiled on every vocational 
group. 

In that short period of eight years we created almost as 
much national wealth as the American people had been able 
to accumulate in the three preceding centuries. Since 1921 
our wealth has continued to increase until now it is ap- 
proximately $355,000,000,000, a sum that staggers human 
comprehension. Great personal and corporate fortunes that 
exceed the dreams of avarice have been built up. Our banks 
and our trust companies are overflowing with money, but 
little of it is available for loans. Yet, notwithstanding our 
great national wealth, which has made us the financial 
mistress of the world, notwithstanding our unique and 
beneficent form of government, notwithstanding the wise and 
sound principles upon which our Government is founded, we 
see those in power to-day standing mute and helpless, con- 
fessing their inability to act and the incapacity of our Gov- 
ernment to meet and relieve a situation unparalleled in our 
national history. Emergency legislation of a wholesome and 
humane character, which has for its object the feeding of 
starving men, women, and children and is designed to relieve 
distress and suffering throughout the length and breadth of 
this land, is being vigorously opposed by the President and 
his party leaders, while famine infests wide areas and chil- 
dren cry for bread. If our Government has not the power to 
remedy this acute situation and relieve this appalling dis- 
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Static, if it is so inelastic that we can not relieve this nation- 
wide hunger by direct legislative action and by moderate 
appropriations from the Public Treasury, then, indeed, our 
benign and benevolent scheme of government has broken 
down and lost some of the luster that you and I fain would 
give it. 

Hundreds of thousands of sober, industrious, honest, and 
deserving men and women, tillers of the soil, have, through 
no fault of their own, by drought conditions, been reduced to 
penury and starvation. I say they must not go unfed. 
And in the industrial districts and in the great centers of 
wealth and population millions of honest, industrious, and 
deserving men and women are out of employment, many 
walking the streets seeking any kind of work and begging 
for bread. The wolf stands at the door of millions of homes 
where heretofore want was unknown. This unemployment 
is all-inclusive and nation-wide. By the cruel decree of 
an unsympathetic destiny all vocational groups have con- 
tributed to this grand army of the unemployed. In fancy I 
can see the outstretched hands of undernourished children, 
and I can hear the appeal of millions who will tonight 
go to bed hungry. 

Is our Government in such a rigid strait-jacket and so 
inflexible and helpless and impotent it can not relieve a 
situation that appeals mightily to the conscience and sym- 
pathy of even the most callous hearts? 

Our scheme of government must meet the test of present- 
day conditions. Ours is a rapidly changing and exceedingly 
complicated economic life. A government is a failure if it 
confesses its impotence and inability to relieve the hunger 
and suffering of its citizens who are the helpless victims of 
calamitous conditions over which they had no control. In 
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this land of incalculable wealth shall it be said that our Gov- 
ernment can not come to the relief of its suffering citizens 
and provide all necessary relief by direct legislative action? 
Is ours a government that functions in the summer of pros- 
perity but is impotent in the winter of want? Shall men, 
women, and children who are in no manner to blame go 
hungry and undernourished because, forsooth, some shallow- 
brained champion of special-privilege legislation inaccurately 
charges that national bounty is a dole? 

Shall a government that extracts from the pockets of the 
people four or five billion dollars annually hesitate to appro- 
priate a few paltry millions to feed its famished people, who, 
without fault, have been reduced to penury by the stern, 
rigorous, and relentless forces of nature traveling in the 
somber and lugubrious garb of drought, flood, and storm, 
and adverse economic conditions? 

What is wrong in the United States? Why these millions 
of unemployed? Why has our boasted industrial and eco- 
nomic systems failed us at the very time we were told they 
were invulnerable? Why does nation-wide want and na- 
tion-wide economic distress follow rapidly in the footsteps 
and so quickly overtake nation-wide prosperity? The an- 
swer is obvious. We have built our economic system on a 
false basis. Our colossal industrial structure has been 
reared on an unsound foundation. The so-called protective- 
tariff system is based on legislative favoritism. The manu- 
facturing classes have been made beneficiaries of special- 
privilege legislation. This system has enriched the manu- 
facturer at the expense of the farmer and consuming public. 
It has sapped the substance of the many in order to un- 
conscionably augment the profits of the favored few. The 
American people have been bled white by this selfish, sordid, 
and cynical industrial system. 

It has levied a heavy tribute on everything the farmer 
buys. It is ever widening the spread between what the 
farmer gets for his commodities and what he pays for his 
supplies. It has destroyed the buying power of the masses 
in general and the farmers in particular. It has been 
largely responsible for the shrinkage of our agricultural 
wealth of $27,000,000,000 between 1920 and 1925, and which 
shrinkage is still in progress. 

The principal cause of our unemployment is found in 
the impoverishment of the agricultural classes, who were 
the best customers for mill and factory made products. 
In bearing down too heavily on the farmer, the manufac- 
turer and big business men have killed the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. You can not reduce the agricultural 
classes to a condition of peasantry without destroying their 
purchasing power. If the farmer is full handed and pros- 
perous, he buys the manufacturing products, and all other 
vocational groups share in his prosperity. 

But some one shouts, “ Start the factories; open the mills; 
start the wheels turning and begin producing manufactured 
commodities.” 

There can be no return of prosperity to the industrial 
classes until there has been a rehabilitation of agriculture. 
Under the existing system the agricultural classes are denied 
social justice and a fair proportion of our annual increase in 
our national wealth. ‘There will be no solution of the indus- 
trial and unemployment problem until there is a just solu- 
tion of the farm problem. So long as we deny to agriculture 
economic equality with industry we delay the return of an 
enduring and nation-wide prosperity. 

There has been an overproduction not only by factories 
but of factories, and through labor-saving devices man 
power has been penalized and the demand for laborers re- 
duced to a minimum. Not only have the number of factories 
been unreasonably multiplied, but the productivity of prac- 
tically every factory unit substantially increased. Some 
persons who are qualified to speak are of the opinion that 
60 per cent of the factories in the United States, working 6 
days a week for 6 or 8 months in a year can produce more 
manufactured commodities than the American people can 
consume or find a market for in 12 months of the year. Of 
course, this is because of mass production, labor-saving 
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equipment, ever-increasing efficiency of American labor, and 
its greater productivity. 

So, my friends, while time will not permit me to discuss 
this matter in detail, it is very evident that there must be a 
complete readjustment of our industrial life and the restora- 
tion of a proper balance between the industrial classes on 
the one hand and the agricultural and consuming groups on 
the other hand before the problem of unemployment can be 
solved or an enduring prosperity ushered in. 

I frequently hear the statement that we are emerging 
from this nightmare of unemployment, and that prosperity 
is just around the corner. I am sorry I can not so read the 
signs of the times. I may be a dull student of present con- 
ditions, but I am unable to find any substantial evidence 
that a return of prosperity is imminent. We are in the 
morning dawn of a long period of unemployment and not in 
its evening twilight. 

As I see the situation we are now entering upon one or, 
perhaps, two decades of unemployment. It is the inevitable 
outgrowth of our lopsided, jug-handle, economic system, 
under which factories have been unreasonably multiplied, 
and the productivity of our manufacturing plants tremen- 
dously increased. 

By legislative favoritism our industrial activities have been 
artificially and unduly stimulated for more than a genera- 
tion. This has destroyed the balance between manufacturing 
and other great basic industries, and drawn to the indus- 
trial centers an undue proportion of the Nation’s man 
power. This has resulted in the building of too many fac- 
tories and the production of a supply of manufactured com- 
modities far in excess of the consumptive capacity of the 
American people or our foreign markets. 

We have reached the saturation point in industrial prod- 
ucts. The factories are making more commodities than can 
be consumed in America or sold abroad, even if good times 
return and the purchasing power of the people is restored. 
These conditions spell a transition which, in my opinion, 
will last at least a decade. I do not mean to say that em- 
ployment conditions will not improve for a decade, but I 
do assert that the period of transition or readjustment will 
last at least 10 years, during which time I look for the 
fluctuating conditions that always attend a transition from 
one economic or industrial state to another. 

Five or ten years from now some of you or your successors 
will be wrestling with the problem of unemployment. As a 
result of multiplying the number and productivity of our 
industrial plants we are going to produce each year more 
manufactured commodities than can possibly be consumed 
in our domestic markets or for which we can find a market 
abroad. In the United States we have reached and passed 
the point of saturation in our industrial life. This has been 
true only recently. Until recent years the output from our 
manufacturing plants was not largely in excess of domestic 
consumption, and for our surplus we readily found a market 
abroad. This was especially true in the periods during 
which we engaged in the stupendous yet profitable task of 
developing our natural resources, when we were tunneling 
the mountains, reclaiming the desert, felling our forests, 
opening our mines, bridging turbulent streams, building 
cities, constructing railroads, and stirring the soil into gen- 
erous productivity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LOZIER. There was a time when we could consume 
all of the products of our mills and factories, but we have 
multiplied the productive power of our industrial plants to 
such an extent that for the next 10 or 20 years, unless there 
is a slowing down, we will be able to produce two or three 
times as many manufactured commodities as can be con- 
sumed in the American market or sold abroad. 

No one who seeks to accurately read the signs of the 
times, no one who carefully studies present conditions can 
logically reach the conclusion that we are passing out of 
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the period of unemployment. I regretfully say that the re- 
adjustment period of our industrial life will extend over one 
and possibly two decades, during which the American peo- 
ple will be plagued by the problem of unemployment. A 
solution of the unemployment problem involves and depends 
on a just solution of the agricultural question. By this I 
mean there must be a restoration of a proper balance be- 
tween industry and agriculture—a settlement that is fair 
to one and not unfair to the other great basic industry. 

My colleagues, the American Government is standing now 
at the crossroads. Shall it be said that it is impotent and 
powerless to grant relief to our starving people? Shall it 
be said that our form of government is so static, inflexible, 
and inelastic that it can not meet this emergency? Should 
not our great Government glory in the opportunity to ex- 
tend the helping hand to its afflicted people? 

Some speak slightingly about the Government of England, 
Germany, France, Italy, and other European States, and 
boast of the superiority of our scheme of government, yet 
let it be said to the credit of those nations, though bowed 
down by an unbearable burden of taxation, economic dis- 
aster facing them upon every hand, yet their form of gov- 
ernment is so elastic and is so humane that they came 
quickly to the relief of their hungry and suffering men and 
women. 

Their governmental structures may not be as idealistic 
as ours, but they use their governments when necessary to 
relieve distress. They utilize their governments as humane 
agencies while we hide behind a harsh and forced construc- 
tion of our Constitution, thereby drying up the milk of 
human kindness in our national life. 

By appropriation of necessary funds from the Public 
Treasury we do not do violence to the Constitution, abandon 
our national ideals, or establish a dangerous precedent, 
because only in extraordinary emergencies like the present 
one will it become necessary for the Federal Government 
to act. 

Some of you gleefully voted $160,000,000 rebate of income 
taxes. The beneficiaries of this rebate were largely men of 
stupendous fortunes. That was worse than a dole; it is a 
bounty to the rich and mighty. A few years ago many of 
you who oppose this emergency legislation voted to refund 
eighty or ninety million dollars in estate taxes. That was 
worse than a dole; that was a bounty, a gift out of the 
Treasury of the United States for individuals and corpora- 
tions who were rich and did not need it. 

But when suffering hangs like a pall over the Nation, when 
want stalks abroad throughout the land, when empty bellies 
are crying for food, when millions of men and women are out 
of employment and starving, we behold the amazing spec- 
tacle of Government officials, Congressmen, and Senators 
standing motionless, with their arms folded, arguing that our 
form of government is so ironclad, is so static, is so inelastic, 
so inflexible, so sordid, and so bloodless that we can not 
appropriate any Government funds to relieve the misery, 
hunger, and suffering of our own people. 

Mr. Chairman, I favor, if necessary, liberal and reasonable 
appropriations out of the Treasury of the United States to 
feed the starving men, women, and children without regard 
to their race or religion, and if our Government is not able 
to function in this manner, if it is not able to come to the 
rescue of its own starving citizens, then let us no longer 
claim that it is the most benevolent and beneficent form of 
government devised by the mind of man. A nation that can 
not take care of its own children, a nation that will stop its 
ears to the cry of hungry men, women, and children, a nation 
that is so devoted to the letter of the law that it fails to 
catch its spirit, a state that is so money mad and sordid that 
it can find no way to relieve distress, has certainly failed to 
perform the essential function of a just government, namely, 
to establish social justice and promote the comfort and hap- 
piness of its citizenry. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Conpon]. 

Mr. CONDON. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, since coming to the House, some two months ago, 
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I have refrained from trespassing upon the valuable time 
of the House because I thought a new Member ought to 
listen. However, a situation has arisen with reference to 
the proposed legislation to pay the adjusted-service certifi- 
cates of the veterans, and I feel I ought to take just a few 
minutes and express some opinions I have on the subject. 
But before doing so I want to thank the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] for according me this 
opportunity to say a few words. 

The main action in the great battle for payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates is now in full swing. The 
enemy has unlimbered its heavy artillery from the Treas- 
ury and laid down a panic barrage on the House and Sen- 
ate sectors of the Capitol. Behind this barrage the enemy 
infantry is deploying from banks, stock brokers’ offices, and 
editorial rooms firing alarmist statements and editorials as 
it rushes to drive home the attack. 

How reminiscent of the fight for the adjusted compensa- 
tion law in 1924 this battle scene must appear to the ob- 
server who watches from the side lines. Only those well- 
paid mercenaries, the “ Veterans’ Antibonus League,” are 
missing from the fray. 

It is the same old artillery, the same old infantry that 
thundered so fearfully and failed so ingloriously in the 
adjusted-compensation fight of 1924. Even its ammunition 
has the old sound and fury. The battered Mellon battery, 
charged with dire threats of billion-dollar deficits, is again 
booming along the congressional front on the Potomac. 
The duds of this old battery lie strewn in heaps upon the 
field of 1924 and not one has burst yet. In this fight the 
shells are larger and whiz more loudly. The hope of the 
enemy is that they will, by their fearful sound alone, shat- 
ter the morale of those obstinate deluded Senators and Con- 
gressmen who foolishly believe that this great Republic 
ought to pay its debt to the veterans and who are rash 
enough to stand in the trenches and fight for them. 

Thousands and hundreds of thousands of veterans of the 
World War are walking the streets without food, without 
shelter, without employment, and well-nigh without hope. 
They hold in their hands a beautifully engraved certificate, 
the symbol of their Government’s solemn promise to pay 
them a debt which it has owed for over a decade. During 
that decade their country, for which they risked everything 
that men hold dear, paid in princely sums that beggared 
the fabulous hoard of Cresus of old every other debt it owed. 
It paid the civilian worker, it paid the railroads, aye, it paid 
the profiteer. It forgave the debt of billions owed it by 
foreign governments, it poured out untold millions to relieve 
the suffering and distress of strange peoples in far-away 
lands. It did all this with a magnificent largess far sur- 
passing that of any potentate of ancient or medieval days. 
It wiped the slate clean except for its own true, faithful 
defenders, the veterans of the World War. 

Through 10 years of patient hope these uncomplaining 
heroes of the Nation have waited for justice. Through 10 
wonderful years when this great rich land of ours literally 
overflowed with milk and honey from the horn of plenty they 
waited, waited, waited for their turn to come. The vaults 
of our Treasury were bursting with such a hoard of gold as 
never before known in the long recorded time of men and 
nations. In the midst of all this unprecedented wealth the 
humble veterans have never lost confidence in their Gov- 
ernment. In their hour of need, in their day of distress they 
have never doubted she would do for them, her defenders, 
what she had so often done for others less worthy of her 
bounty. 

But no! The guardian of her Treasury shuts the door in 
their faces and crys aloud against them. He summons the 
country to witness that if these men receive their due, in- 
vested wealth will suffer and stocks and bonds will fall in 
the money markets of the world. And that would be a 
grievous fault. 

Mr. Chairman, why this solicitude for invested wealth every 
time the soldier raises his voice to ask for justice—belated 
justice? Can not wealth yield just a little of its great store 
to measure out to these men their just due? Must the dis- 
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tinguished Secretary of the Treasury always turn a deaf ear 
to their honest appeal for equity in order that he may con- 
tinue to win the accolade of applause on change and in the 
market place? 

A few days after I entered the Congress I introduced a 
bill to pay the adjusted-service certificates in cash at their 
face value. No veteran asked me to do this. No organiza- 
tion of veterans threatened me that if I did not do it they 
would work to defeat me. My action was purely voluntary 
and a clear exercise of my own free will after mature con- 
sideration. There were several reasons for my action which 
I felt then, and feel even more strongly now, fully warranted 
the course I took. Those reasons prompted me to sign the 
petition for consideration of this legislation by the Ways 
and Means Committee, which consideration is now in prog- 
ress in that committee. As a member of the American 
Legion and a past department commander of Rhode Island, 
I urged the national executive committee of the Legion to 
clarify its position on this important matter because it was 
being erroneously proclaimed on the floor of this House that 
the American Legion was opposed to the payment of these 
certificates in cash. 

That has now been done, and the country knows that 
every veteran organization of World War veterans is in 
favor of this legislation. In taking this position the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and the American Legion but reflect 
the overwhelming sentiment of the individual members of 
those organizations, and of even greater numbers of veterans 
not affiliated with either. 

This is no petty partisan, political maneuver initiated by 
a bloc of partisan Members of Congress. This is a cause in 
which millions are enlisted and every State and Territory 
of this great Union is represented among those millions. 
The order now is clear the way. 

The terrible and dire things which Mr. Mellon predicts be 
upon our heads and not on his. I am altogether willing to 
share the responsibility for all that may flow from this legis- 
lation. I am supremely confident that it will be more of 
good than of evil, not only for the veterans but for their 
fellow citizens in every walk of life—yes; even for those 
whose financial welfare is the Secretary of the Treasury’s 
first care. 

I speak advisedly. I know how fearful of the future men 
of business and finance are at this critical time. They fear 
inflation because they know now that it was the reckless, un- 
warranted inflation of 1928 and 1929 for political window- 
dressing purposes that produced our present economic woes. 
Their fears in this respect are justified, and they have a 
right to demand that never again shall any political party 
place them in such jeopardy to serve the selfish ends of 
party. They see clearly now the evil results of inflation and 
false prosperity; but what they do not see is that the busi- 
ness world is now suffering from an extra dose of deflation. 
The pendulum has swung too far. 

Something must be done to readjust the balance but that 
something must be heroic. No faltering, hesitant groping 
will do. Unless heroic action is taken the return back to 
normal will continue its present slow and painful course. 
This is what the wise and worth-while business forecasts 
are saying between the lines for those who have the wit to 
read them aright. Some of the forecasters, indeed, express 
a fear of too quick recovery, but this fear is quite unwar- 
ranted now in view of the long period of 16 months of con- 
secutive deflation through which we have already passed. 
Some inflation now would not be inflation in the real sense. 
It would amount to nothing more than a sensible reduction 
of a wholly unjustified extreme of deflation. The payment 
of the adjusted-service certificates affords an ideal method 
at hand to effect this necessary and desirable result. This 
Congress should enact this legislation now and thereby do 
justice to the veteran and remove the present feeling of 
uncertainty in the business world. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and to include therein a letter which I received 
from the Providence Chamber of Commerce, resolutions 
adopted by the chamber, and my answer thereto. 
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Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I object to the 
resolutions. : 

Mr. CONDON. The resolutions are against the proposed 
compensation bill. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I do not care what they are 
against, I object to them. 

Mr. CONDON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the extension of my remarks the 
letters referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to follow: 


THE PROVIDENCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Providence, R. I., January 31, 1931. 
Hon. Francis B. CONDON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: By direction of the board of directors of the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce I am inclosing herewith a copy 
of resolutions adopted by the board at a special meeting held 
Friday, afternoon, January 30. 

The board the sincere hope that you will use your 
best influence for the defeat of legislation involving such vast 
expenditures as are proposed in the various bills now before Con- 
gress relating to the veterans’ adjusted-service certificates, 

Very respectfully yours, 
RrcHAn⁰ͥ B. WATROUS, 


General Secretary. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1931, 
RICHARD B. WATEOUS, 
General Secretary the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce, Providence, R. I. 

My Dear Mr. Watrous: I have received your letter of January 
31, together with the resolutions of the board of directors of the 
chamber of commerce, requesting my aid in opposing the passage 
of various bills now before the Congress relating to veterans’ 
adjusted-service certificates. 

I introduced a bill on December 8, 1930, providing for the pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service certificates at their face value, and 
therefore I can not comply with your request to oppose such 
legislation. $ 

Until I received your letter and resolutions yesterday I had not 
received a single protest against my position on this very impor- 
tant subject, despite the fact that the widest publicity had been 
given to my action and that I had personally spoken twice in 
Rhode Island in favor of paying these certificates. On the con- 
trary, my mail has been filled with favorable indorsements of 
such legislation, both by veterans and nonveterans, and many of 
the letters contain the most heart-rending pleas for aid and as- 
sistance. I have also been approached personally by business men 
in my own district who have told me that they favor this legis- 
lation and believe that it would be of assistance in reviving 
business. In view of these facts I am somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand the rather tardy protest of your board of directors, unless 
it is a response to the article written by Mr. Ashmun Brown, 
which appeared in the Journal of Friday, January 30, wherein he 
quoted Frank Kent, of the Baltimore Sun, who had written that 
business men had failed to raise their voice in protest against the’ 
payment of the adjusted-service certificates. The action of your 
board follows so closely upon the publication of this alarmist dis- 
patch from Washington that it leads one almost to the conclusion 
that this dispatch was the cause of your action. This may be a 
mistaken conclusion, but in any event you will agree with me that 
both are so closely timed that the public is entitled to some 
explanation. 

There is one other point in your resolutions and your letter 
which, if you will permit me, I desire to comment upon, and that 
is your statement that this legislation is vicious in principle. It 
is a matter of deep regret to me that I sat in the Ways and Means 
Committee room of the House of Representatives yesterday and 
heard your resolutions read into the records of that committee 
containing that attack on legislation designed to help men whose 
only offense is that they are trying to obtain the payment by 
their Government of a just debt which is owed to them. This 
legislation is the very opposite of vicious legislation. It may ap- 
pear to some to be unwise, impolitic, or imprudent at this time, 
and those who express such opinions of it are entitled to respect, 
but by no stretch of argument could it be termed vicious. I 
resent, not only for myself but on behalf of many thousands of 
veterans of the World War in our State, your characterization of 
this legislation as vicious. I feel that the chamber of commerce 
owes an apology to the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and all other veterans of Rhode Island who are supporting 
the of this legislation. These men are not the type of 
citizens who would ask the Congress of the Nation, which they 
fought to defend, to pass vicious legislation in their behalf or on 
the behalf of anyone. 

I have given some thought to this whole matter from the view- 
point of the ends to be served by this legislation, and also the 
economic and financial implications involved in it, and I want to 
assure the members of your organization that if this legislation 
could be properly termed vicious I would have nothing to do with, 
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it. Reasonable men may differ as to the wisdom or prudence of 
paying this vast sum of money to the veterans at this time, but 
such difference of opinion is a matter of policy, and not a matter 
of principle. 3 

All men in business and finance are not agreed that the payment 
of these certificates would be harmful at this time, and in this 
connection may I call to your attention an article which appeared 
in the Merchant’s View column of the financial section of the 
New York Times of Sunday, February 1, 1931, where in the course 
of the article the statement is made: 

“On the bonus question the ideas entertained in the ranks of 
business are somewhat in contrast to those emphasized by eminent 
banking authorities. While the more conservative business ele- 
ments agree that in its final results the payment of a huge sum 
to the veterans would probably react unfavorably, there are also 
not a few who feel that the diversion of these funds to consump- 
tion channels might be the very thing needed to speed recovery.” 

May I also call to your attention that while the payment of 
some $3,000,000,000 to the veterans will result in a certain degree 
of inflation, there are sound financiers and distinguished econo- 
mists who believe that such inflation is precisely what the busi- 
ness and financial world needs. For a period of over 16 months 
now we have been passing through the most severe and prolonged 
period of deflation in our economic history, so that the present 
deflation appears to many sound observers to be as extreme and 
unwarranted as the inflation in the summer of 1929. In other 
words, the pendulum has swung too far and something must be 
done to readjust the balance and restore a more normal condition. 
On this point may I call your attention to a most informative 
and interesting article in the Wall Street Journal of Wednesday, 
October 22, 1930, by Mr. T. B. Macaulay, president of the Sun Life 
Assurance Co., of Canada, In that article, Mr. Macaulay states: 

“We are suffering from excessive deflation, and it is again in the 
power of the Federal reserve directors to render a great national 
service. It is certainly as important to prevent disastrous deflation 
and repression as it was to prevent undesirable inflation.” 

To prevent this deflation he recommended the purchase of 
$500,000,000 of bonds by the Federal reserve bank and by virtue of 
that policy a vastly beneficial influence would begin to assert 
itself in the money market. He cited in support of his suggestion 
the opinion of Prof. Gustav Cassel, of the University of Stockholm, 
who is regarded by many as the foremost living economist. Pro- 
fessor Cassel gave his support to such a policy as above outlined 
in an opinion which he gave to the League of Nations on the world 
economic policy of 1920-21. A quotation from the remarks of 
Professor Cassel may be found in the Wall Street Journal of No- 
vember 14, 1930, in the body of a second article by Mr. Macauley. 

I cite the above facts merely to show that there are sound finan- 
ciers and economists who firmly believe that the business world 
is now greatly in need of some inflation just as in the summer of 
1929 it was badly in need of much deflation. Therefore if $3,000,- 
000,000 of Government bonds to pay the adjusted-service certifi- 
cates are issued, it will not be an unmitigated evil because it will 
produce inflation, but it will rather be a pronounced good because 
of the need of some inflation. 

Whether or not business will be greatly benefited by the pay- 
ment of these certificates no one can deny that our Government 
owes a debt to the veterans of the World War, which Congress has 
acknowledged, and which is 10 years old. Many thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of these veterans are in great distress. 
They are without employment; they are in bread lines; they 
have been evicted from their homes; they have lost their farms; 
they have spent all their savings and are at last reduced to borrow 
from their Government on these certificates, and their Govern- 
ment charges them 6 per cent for the loan. Certainly these men 
are entitled to have their debt paid and not be required to pay 
interest to the Government. Certainly these men are justified 
in asking that the Government issue bonds to pay them, even 
though you and I and other investors may sacrifice a point or 
two on our holdings of bonds Certainly invested wealth ought 
to be the last to complain against these men who guaranteed the 

“security of invested wealth with the offer of their lives in 1917 
and 1918. 

I have written at this length to give you some idea how pro- 
foundly I hold to the opinion that the adjusted-service certificates 
should be paid in cash now, and to make clear to you that I 
honestly believe this legislation far from being vicious is an act of 
justice on the part of our Government toward the veterans and 
that it will prove to be of great benefit not only to them but to 
all their fellow citizens in every walk of life. I have the highest 
respect for the membership of the Providence Chamber of Com- 
merce. I know many of your members personally and they are 
not only good men of business but they are also high-minded 
humanitarians. I am deeply sensible of the vast amount of 
work that the Providence Chamber of Commerce has done and 
is doing to promote the economic welfare not only of Providence, 
but of the whole State of Rhode Island, and I may add to a large 
extent, New England. I can not, therefore, believe that your 
organization would willingly do harm to the service men of our 
State by casting aspersions upon the integrity of their motives 
in supporting this legislation. Inasmuch as your resolutions ap- 
peared in the newspapers of Saturday, January 31, 1931, I shall 
take the liberty of giving this answer to the press so that the 
public may know my position in the matter in response to your 
request to oppose this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis B. CONDON. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I realize the situation 
that gentlemen in charge of the bill are anxious to finish 
the bill before adjournment, and I shall not occupy all the 
time so generously allowed to me. 

However, I feel that I am almost in duty bound to call the 
attention of the House to some marvelously changed con- 
ditions, as compared with conditions one year ago. 

I recall that about one year ago I stood on this floor and 
proclaimed and exclaimed somewhat against the infamous 
gag rules by which the House is hobbled. At that time in 
some quarters I was damned from Dan to Beersheba, and 
I was called everything from a bolshevist to an anarchist. 

But I have listened in recent days to the remarks of many 
gentlemen in and out of the House regarding the system of 
gag rule, and now I regard my remarks of one year ago as 
really too mild. At that time I recall that I referred to the 
chairman of our gag-rules committee as my princely col- 
league from New York.” To-day I heard a Member refer 
to him as the most damnable demagogue in the House, and 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, whom I had denomi- 
nated “ my princely colleague,” replied in kind to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Oh, these are changed times, Mr. Chairman, but we are 
going to have a new House pretty soon, and I feel that 
however it may be organized, whether by the Democrats or 
by the Republicans, we will secure a measure of improve- 
ment over our existing gag-rule system. 

Mr. Chairman, I particularly at this moment desire to call 
the attention of my colleagues and of the country to two 
situations which I think need the eye and the ear of the 
country. I particularly direct attention—and you will find 
it recorded in the proceedings of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of yesterday—I want to call your attention to the 
dramatic testimony offered there by a soldier, a little fellow 
not much larger than a midget, weighing 107 pounds, I think. 
I want to suggest that all my colleagues get one or more 
copies of his testimony, take it to your homes, let your home 
folks read it, or you read it to them, and I am quite sure that 
the country at large would have a better understanding of 
the unemployment situation and the instant need of favor- 
able action by this lame-duck Congress in granting the 
plea of our World War veterans for immediate cash payment 
of their adjusted-service certificates. 

The other matter about which I desire to direct attention, 
and which ought to receive serious consideration, is this: I 
have been told by Members of this House that during the 
past week they have received telephonic calls from high- 
pressure bond salesmen suggesting to the Members that the 
bonds they own may be seriously impaired if they shall go to 
the length of granting the request of the soldier boys of the 
1 for cash payment of the certificates which they now 

0 

Mr. Chairman, when a statement like that is made I feel 
that the Member ought to give his authority for it. I am 
going to act as personal authority for the statement I have 
made. A high-pressure bond salesman made the mistake 
of imagining that I own some bonds. How in the world he 
ever conceived that notion I do not understand. I never 
owned a bond in my life other than the Liberty bonds which 
I purchased through patriotic impulses during the war. I 
was called over the phone by this bond salesman and in- 
formed that if I should proceed in my course of advocating 
the payment of the World War veterans’ certificates in cash, 
my own property must necessarily suffer. I am ashamed, 
Mr. Chairman, to admit that even a bond agent should 
approach me with a proposition of that kind. However, he 
approached me over the telephone, where I could not reach 
him. Had I been able to reach him I think there would 
have been a mutilated bond agent in Washington at this 
moment. 

I do sincerely plead with my colleagues to procure a copy 
of the Ways and Means Committee hearings of yesterday 
afternoon, and carry home to their own people the steno- 
graphic story of the most remarkable and dramatic testi- 
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mony that I have ever heard given before a committee in 
the Congress of the United States. A reading of that story 
should shock to silence every citizen who has impeded pas- 
sage of legislation to carry simple justice to every American 
boy who played a part in the World War. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON]. à 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, it is not my 
purpose to consume a great deal of time this afternoon in 
discussing a subject that is very near to my heart and one 
in which nearly 4,000,000 of World War veterans are inter- 
ested. Ata later date I do expect to ask the indulgence of 
the House to discuss at some length some of the proposed 
bills pending in Congress to pay all or a substantial part 
of the face value of the adjusted-service certificates of vet- 

erans of the World War. 

I was interested in the splendid address of the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp], who preceded me, especially 
his reference to the payment of the so-called bonus for 
veterans in cash. We have had a number of speeches favor- 
ing the proposition this afternoon, and no doubt many more 
will follow in the future. But let me suggest that it is action 
our veterans want, and action they must have, or else many 
of our destitute ex-service men and their wives and children 
are going to be hungry while Members of Congress make 
speeches eulogizing our men for their valiant services when 
this great Nation of ours was in distress. 

Mr. Chairman, I was amazed a few minutes ago when the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. MERRITT] read a letter 
purported to have been written by a past Department Com- 
mander of the American Legion of that great State, opposing 
the payment of the adjusted-service certificates at this time 
by our Government, and I attempted to ask the gentleman a 
question but his time was so precious he did not afford me 
the opportunity. I desired to ask the gentleman from Con- 
necticut if he really thought the sentiment expressed in that 
letter reflected the sentiment of the rank and file of the 
World War veterans of the State of Connecticut. I can not 
believe that it does. There may be a few ex-commanders 
and would-be dictators of the American Legion who are so 
rich that they fail to appreciate the critical predicament of 
thousands of their comrades, and who do not need to cash 
these promissory notes that Congress gave to our boys, when 
forced by public sentiment to pass some kind of legislation 

along this line back in 1924. If the financial depression is 
as serious in Connecticut as in Oklahoma, and if sentiment 
is as overwhelmingly in favor of the payment of these notes 
that our boys are holding against the Government, I do not 
hesitate to say that the letter read into the Recorp by the 
gentleman from Connecticut this afternoon could not pos- 
sibly represent the sentiment of the rank and file of the 
people of his State. 

I have been attending the hearings on this legislation be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the past several days. It was interesting to 
see the veteran Secretary of the Treasury and one of the 
wealthiest men of America, appear before that committee 
in opposition to any kind of favorable legislation. The vet- 
erans have not forgotten that Secretary Mellon has always 
been bitter in his opposition to this legislation or anything 
ever advocated by the ex-service men of America. Why, 
back in the year of 1919, when the American Legion conyen- 
tion went on record favoring some kind of adjustment of 

- veterans’ pay, Mr. Mellon was conspicuous by his opposi- 
tion to any and all proposals. In order to defeat favor- 
able legislation Secretary Mellon began to predict great de- 
ficits in the Treasury. He managed to fool the Congress 
for several years, but he yelled “ Wolf” so often, and made 
so many bad guesses, and the demand for legislation became 
so insistent that Congress finally passed a bill over the 
President’s veto in 1924. 

I was also interested in a statement of the Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, a millionaire who, I understand, recently 
inherited $25,000,000 more and who was referred to this 
afternoon by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] as 
the “ official juggler of figures” in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. He, too, is horrified that the ex-soldiers in distress 
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throughout this country, through no fault of their own, 
have the temerity to come to Congress and ask that this 
Government pay them a debt it has owed them since the 
date of their discharge; a debt the Congress confessed in the 
year of 1924. 

No doubt the Undersecretary of the Treasury, with his 
twenty-five millions, which he did not-earn, will manage to 
drag along with his meager salary of $10,000 per year with 
his swivel-chair job in the Treasury Department; but I am 
pleading for the needy ex-service men of America, many of 
‘whom are in hunger and distress at this moment. I am 
pleading, ladies and gentlemen, for the loyal and noble wives 
of these old soldier boys. I am pleading for the millions 
of hungry children; for the babies who are unable to speak 
for themselves and yet who are entitled to food and warm 
clothing this winter. This Government owes their daddies 
on an average of $1,000 each, and yet men in authority, ad- 
ministration leaders both in and out of Congress, scoff at 
the pleas of our World War veterans that Congress pay 
them in cash, now, as it adjusted the pay of the railroads 
and steamship companies many years ago. 

I. have received many hundreds of letters, telegrams, and 
petitions from veterans in Oklahoma concerning this im- 
portant legislation. These come from men of all walks of 
life including physicians, attorneys, ministers, railway train- 
men, post-office clerks, postmasters, bankers, merchants, and 
farmers, and almost without exception the communications 
I have received have indorsed legislation to pay all, or a 
substantial part, of the face value of the adjusted-service 
certificates. I have here a few of these letters, petitions, 
and telegrams and will insert them in the Recorp. They 
speak for themselves. 

The first communication I submit is from Hon. Jim 
Hatcher, of Chickasha, past department commander of the 
American Legion of the State of Oklahoma, which is proof 
that all past commanders do not assume the attitude of the 
one above referred to from Connecticut. 

Space does not permit me to submit anything like all of 
the letters I have received within the past few days, nor 
may I make appropriate comment upon these communica- 
tions I am submitting for publication in the RECORD; suf- 
fice to say, I am confident they express the sentiment of 
the people of the sixth congressional district of Oklahoma. 


Hon. JED JOHNSON, 
Congressman, House Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear JED: We have just had one of the largest Legion meetings 
in the history of our post. It was held last night, and there 
must have been 300 men present, We urged them all to come 
in because we wanted to take a vote on this compensation bill 
before Congress. We presented it from the standpoint of 50 
per cent, 80 per cent, and the face value to be paid in cash now. 
Boys were here from Cement, Cyril, Ninnekah, Rush Springs, 
Bradley, Alex, Minco, Tuttle, Tabler, Blanchard, Verden, and 
Pocasset, and the matter was discussed very freely. Numbers of 
men gave their testimony as to their personal condition, and 
stated that they had been employed, but since the depression 
they were not only out of employment but had no funds. It 
seems that the greater part of the members of the American 
Legion and ex-service men are men who earn their living by 
manual labor. 

I have always been against the payment of a bonus in cash 
that would amount to any great sum of money such as this, but, 
of course, no condition has ever arisen among World War vet- 
erans, except right after the war, similar to prevailing conditions 
now; and after talking to literally hundreds of fellows I have 
completely changed my mind, and I am absolutely in favor of 
paying the face value of these certificates in cash at this time, 
It is estimated that there is something like 4,000,000 ex-service 
men in the world to-day. They represent the producing element, 
and I believe that the Government could do nothing better than 
pay these policies, and at the same time this payment would not 
put the Government on record as being in favor of the dole sys- 
tem. No one who studies the economical conditions of countries, 
and particularly that of d, wants the dole system. The 
men who are unemployed in this country do not want money 
handed out to them as charity; what they want is a job. 

The public-building program so far is not taking care of the 
situation; but I believe, if this adjusted compensation were paid 
in cash at this time, it would put enough money in circulation 
to provide for the poor class of people for several months, and by 
that time the different building programs that the municipalities, 
cities, towns, and the United States Government are putting over 
would tide them over this period of depression. 

In my judgment the farmer is the hardest hit, excepting the 
laboring man who has been laid off and can't find a job. There 
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was not a single man in our meeting last night of some three 
hundred ex-service men in Grady County who expressed any 
opinion against this proposal. I believe you will do your just 
deserts and represent the citizens of this county pretty generally, 
and the ex-service men unanimously, by lending all the support 
you can to the passage of this measure for the face value in 
cash now. 

I want to thank you for the wonderful work you did on the 
Kenmore case. I am satisfied that old man will be very happy and 
very grateful to you as long as he lives, because it was through 
your efforts that he received the compensation. 

I want to congratulate you upon the excellent work you are 
doing for the ex-service men. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Jim HATCHER. 
Mr. JED JOHNSON, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND JED: I received your letter of December 12 relative 
to payment of adjusted-service certificates. 

I believe it would be a good thing for the veterans if they could 
receive at least half, if not all, of their certificates in cash at this 
time. I also think it would be a good thing if it were made op- 
tional. They could either draw the cash or carry the certificate, 
as they desired. There are a good many ex-service men who would 
not be forced to cash their certificates, while, on the other hand, 
there are hundreds who really need the money. 

Since 1927, when the certificates were first eligible for borrowing 
pur , this bank has been loaning continuously on them. 
With the exception of the City National Bank of Oklahoma City, 
it is our understanding that this bank has more money loaned on 
adjusted-service certificates than any other bank in Oklahoma. In 
view of this situation, we have come in more intimate contact 
with the ex-service men than anyone else, and we know the condi- 
tion of a good many, 

I trust you will be able to get some action on your bill. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
L. L. HUMPHREYS, 
President Security National Bank. 
January 10, 1931. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Jen: I attended a Legion meeting at Chickasha, where 
I am a member, last night. One of the largest crowds I ever saw 
at a Legion meeting was present, as it was previously announced 
that a vote would be taken in regard to the payment of the 
soldiers’ bonus certificates and the yote was unanimous in favor 
of payment in full for the certificates, and I find the same senti- 
ment exists among the ex-service men of my community. 

I believe you can render a great service to your buddies by sup- 
porting a bill in Congress to pay in full the certificates held by 
the ex-service men. I could give you a number of good reasons 
why, which you already know without my going into detail. 

An answer to this letter s not requested, as I know you are a 
busy man and your time is limited; when you are not too busy a 
good letter will always be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
V. T. Gonnaway, 
Post master. 


Harry Dosss Post, No. 55, 
Duncan, Okla., February 3, 1931. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. JOHNSON: We are in receipt of your wire and your 
letters of recent date. We are also in receipt of your earlier letter 
in which you stated your position as to the adjusted-service 
certificates, 

We can not express in too high terms the manner in which 
you are looking after the interests of the ex-service man, his 
dependents and orphans. If there were more such representa- 
tives of the people in Washington there would be no question 
but what we had a true representative form of government. You 
have succeeded admirably in bringing out the fact that you are 
in your present position for the sole purpose of expressing the 
ee of your constituents rather than to further any selfish 
motives. 

The Harry Dobbs Post has a membership now of 507. Our 
highest membership heretofore was during the past year when 
we had about 575 members. At our meeting on January 26 we 
had a total of 600 ex-service men present of which over 500 were 
members of this post. At that time the post voted unanimously 
for payment of the adjusted-service certificates in cash now, 

Again thanking you for your fine cooperation and with the 
best wishes of the post for your success in Washington, I am 

Sincerely, 
Frank Gourn, Adjutant. 


Gop EAGLE Post 247, 
Canton,.Okla., December 29, 1930. 
At a regular meeting of Gold Eagle Post No. 247 American 
Legion, held at Canton, Okla., December 29, 1930, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 
“Whereas there are thousands of the World War veterans out 
of employment and many are in destitute circumstances; and 
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“Whereas the passage of an act of Congress pa) in full our 
adjusted-compensation certificates would be a ef to our dis- 


tressed buddies: Therefore be it 
“ Resolved, That Gold Eagle Post, No. 247, do hereby most 
earnestly petition the Hon. Jen JéHNsSON, our Representative in 
Congress, and our Senators ELMER THOMAS and W. B. Prine that 
they work for and secure the passage of such a law during this 
present term of Congress. 
“That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Hon. JED JOHNSON 
and Senators ELMER THomas and W. B. Pixx.“ 
A. F. Brickman, Commander. 
FRANK Barnes, Adjutant. 
C. W. Wiese, Past Commander. 


MARLOW, OKLA., January 6, 1931. 
Mr. JED JOHNSON, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jep: After reading several of Mr. Mellon's excuses for not 
paying in cash the veterans’ certificates now that are due in 1945, 
just wanted to write you regarding the opinion that people in 
this section of the country have in general and mine in particular. 

In the first place, it would seem to the small outsider, that for 
the general good of the country, and especially those in power in 
our Government, that it would be well for this payment to be 
made in cash at this time, for it is the only way in the world that 
the Government can distribute money at this time that would 
reach every corner of the United States in the manner that this 
would. The papers mention that it is a fine and wonderful thing 
for the Government to spend several hundreds of millions at this 
time in public buildings and road work, and if as much money 
was spent in this manner as the bonus certificates amounted to, 
not one-fourth of 1 per cent of the people would have a direct 
chance at one of these dollars, as compared to the payment 
referred to. 

I believe it is entirely possible that Mr. Mellon is so rich that 
he can not fully appreciate what $600 to $1,000 each would mean 
to the ex-service man and what it would really mean to the 
country, and especially at a time when bonds issued for this pur- 
pose could be sold in the open market at a much lower rate of 
interest than the present outstanding Liberty bond issues are 
carrying. It is my understanding that you introduced a bill for 
half payment of these certificates, and I would certainly be glad 
if this could be withdrawn and one introduced for full payment 
and insisted on with all the power you have, and with that that 
you can muster among your friends. 

Yours very truly, 
C. P. MCKINNEY, 
Cashier State National Bank. 


Et RENO Post, No. 34, AMERICAN, LEGION, 
El Reno, Okla. 
Resolution 


Whereas the prevailing depression which has come upon our 
Nation has reached such proportions that millions of our citizens 
are in financial distress; and 

Whereas numbered among those who are in difficult straits due 
to unemployment and lack of financial aid are thousands of World 
War veterans who sacrificed their time, position, and health in 
the momentous struggle in 1917 and 1918; and 

Whereas the Government has issued bonus certificates to all 
such veterans which can not be converted into cash under the 
present plan until 1945; and 

Whereas the present emergency is of such a serious nature that 
the passage of legislation by Congress authorizing the immediate 
cashing of these bonus certificates at face value would relieve 
much of the distress now prevailing and enable the ex-service 
men to weather the present crisis: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That El Reno Post, No. 34, of the American Legion, 
petitions and urges that the national Congress immediately enact 
such legislation and vote such appropriations as may be necessary 
to carry out this payment; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be mailed to all Okla- 
homa Senators and Representatives now in Congress, and to the 
department and national headquarters of the American Legion. 

[SEAL.] I Et RENO Post, No. 34, AMERICAN LEGION, 

A By Dewey PALMER, Commander. 


Guy C. KNann, Post Adjutant. 


APACHE, OKLA., November 25, 1930. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, ; 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We called a meeting of the ex-service men and started 
a move to have them to petition Congress to pay their bonus off 
at this session. If you can get this over, it will help the present 
oppression very much, as these boys are scattered over the country 
and will place it in circulation in every community. The boys 
here think it will be best to have this optional with the policy- 
holder, let them that want to cash in, and them that had rather 
keep it, do so. 

Many of these boys who gained the victory and set the world 
free for democracy are now in a very great need and can’t make it 
through the winter without help. 

Excuse me for this lengthy letter. I am a preacher and an aged 
man, but I am sure interested in this matter very much. , 

G. W. Parmer, 
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Whereas due to the depressed economic condition existing 
‘throughout the country, thousands of World War veterans are 
| straightened financial circumstances; and 

Whereas, their financial condition could be relieved by the Goy- 
ernment paying all adjusted-compensation certificates in full: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Liberty Post No. 206, of the American Legion, That 
it go on record as favoring the passage of an act by Congress 
authorizing the payment of all adjusted-compensation certificates 
in full: Be it further 

Resolved, That our representatives in Congress be urged to ini- 
tiate and press the passage of such an act during this session of 
Congress: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our 


representatives in Congress. 
Done in open meeting on this 11th day of December, 1930. 
LEITNER, 


. 


Post Commander. 
H. H. Dererman, Adjutant. 


Attest: 


WATONGA, OKLA., December 18, 1930. 
Hon. JD JoR NSN, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed you will find petition with the names of 100 
ex-service men who are anxious and favorable toward the payment 
of their adjusted-compensation certificates at this time. 

This post at its regular meeting Tuesday, December 16, went on 
record as being favorable to this idea also. 

Have checked with the business men, chamber of commerce, 
Kiwanis, and other clubs and the consensus of opinion is that 
this should be done now, for it will give those boys who benefit 
from this payment an opportunity to pay up old debts and in a 
measure perhaps get square with the world for a while. 

In our county particularly approximately 80 per cent have been 
forced to borrow on their certificate, with nothing to do but repeat 
this each year. This does not give them much chance for gain on 
this certificate, and by the time the certificate is due and payable 
in 1945 a great many of these boys will have “ gone west.” 

Other posts in the county are in favor of payment at once in as 
large a percentage as possble, being heartily in favor of payment 
at face value at maturity, but more than willing to take as low as 
80 per cent value now. 

One question that has arisen in the argument on this matter is, 
Should it be paid off now at 80 per cent, what would become of 
the balance of the amount the certificate calls for which is pay- 
able in 20 years? Would this be lost to the holder of the cer- 
tificate or would he receive this at the end of the allotted time 
the certificate runs? 

The signers of this petition are all members of the American 
Legion, and as a post, this post goes on record for this payment 
now. 

Trusting you will be successful in your endeavors to get this 
thing done right, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
Wooprow Wiso Post, No. 125, WATONGA, OKLA. 
By O. L. Krum, County Commander. 


NINNEKAH, OKLA., January 10, 1931. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 


Congressman from the Sizth District Oklahoma, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran JED: Pertaining to the adjusted compensation act now 
before Congress and the condition of the ex-service men of the 
sixth district and in general over the State of Oklahoma. 

I myself think that payment in full is no more than just, for 
at this critical time there are a great many of the boys thrown 
out of work and the farmers are in destitute circumstances, and 
in a great many of these cases they are boys who did their bit 
over there; and if ever they needed help, they need it now, for 
I tell you, Jed, times are hard in Oklahoma. 

Homes are in danger of being lost on account of mortgages com- 
ing due and no money to meet this emergency; no way of getting 
it, as there is no work, no income, starvation facing many families, 
and believe me, Jed, it is hard to see your loved ones needy and 
suffering. Therefore something should be done immediately to 
relieve this situation, and by putting this law into effect now 
I believe it can be done—providing they pay off now when the 
need is most urgent. 

If this bill should go into effect at once, it would be the greatest 
help, financially, Oklahoma has ever known. This matter should 
be taken care of now; not next year, but now, in this time of 
stress and need. 

Another thing we should take into consideration is the boys 
in the hospitals and their fdmilies. They could use the cash 
now, as it is doing them no good where it is. Why not put this 
money in circulation where it is needed and can do the most 
good? 


V truly yours, 
ST H. M. E. GLIDDEN, 
R. R. No. 1, Boz 105, Ninnekah, Okla. 


CHICKASHA, OKLA., January 20, 1931. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 
Congressman Sizth District Oklahoma, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sm AND FRIEND: Your letter of January 13 received in 
reply to mine of recent date regarding payment of adjusted-seryice 
certificates 
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May I thank you most 


kindly for the prom ly, considera- 
tion, and information me. ; 5 


different bills pending on this subject, may I say 
that while, of course, we the ex-service men feel that we would 
like to be paid in full the face value of these certificates as of 
1945, however, if we can not get this will have to be satisfied to 
take what we can get though it be 80 per cent paid in cash or 
eee 
Relative your bill to pay 50 per cent in cash, the 
balance at maturity. May I say this meets with my approval 
and it is to be preferred to the one mentioned in your letter 
introduced by Hon. JOHN GARNER. 
I again express my appreciation for the assistance you have 
rendered us. I beg to remain, 
Respectfully, your friend, 
Eart H. Warp. 


KINGFISHER, OKLA., December 29, 1930. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 


Representative Sixth District Oklahoma. 

Dran Irn: It is hardly necessary to write a Legionnaire enlisting 
his services in aid of a measure to pay the veterans in cash now 
the full value of their certificates. 

Both the dictates of justice and the dire necessities of depres- 
sion demand relief for those boys who served their country for a 
mere pittance in the dark hours of need. 

Besides it would help the civilian equally as much in the 
drought-stricken parts of the country. No part of the country 
is exempt from a shortage of currency and burden of past-due 
obligations and delinquent taxes. The Congress has the power 
and should use it to issue non-interest-bearing full legal-tender 
notes to the amount of this veteran indebtedness. I would call 
them “Victory notes” because it would mean victory over de- 
pression, put life and vitality into the corpse of public and 
private credit. 

J. WRIGHT SAIN. 


CHICKASHA, OKLA. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 
Representative Sixth District. 

Dear Jep: As I am an ex-service man of the World War, I am 
bal awn 3 ee conditions of our country which exist 
at presen e, and in your proposal to pay the adjusted- 
service certificates now. a 

I attended a meeting January 9 at our Legion post, with about 
350 ex-service men present. A vote on the full payment bill car- 
ried by 100 per cent. I find that all of the veterans are in favor 
and in need of the cash on these certificates now. This legislation 
will not only help the veterans but it will help the entire country 
as well. It will give the veterans a chance; an opportunity which 
they have never had before; a chance to invest this much cash 
in a little home of their own, where they may reside, to make a 
comfortable place for their families. Not only that, it will take 
hundreds of men off the State highways who are wandering from 
place to place looking for employment and none to be found. 
They are compelled to beg their food from the back doors of 
many homes, at the same time knowing if they had the cash on 
the certificates which they hold all of this could be avoided. 

CLINTON L. EWELL, 
302 North Fourth Street, Chicasha, Okla. 


KINGFISHER, OKLA., January 29, 1931. 
Congressman JED JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The American Legion post and citizens of Kingfisher appreciate 
your splendid work to bring proposal to pay bonus certificates to 
hearing and urge you to give this measure all possible pressure 
to secure victory. We will appreciate any favorable news. 

Kerru Lowery, Post, No. 5. 


RUSH SPRINGS, OKLA., January 28, 1931. 


Hon. JED JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Rush Springs Post, No. 80, in special meeting Tuesday, unani- 
mously indorsed bill to pay adjusted-service certificates in full. 
The cost will be no greater now than in 1945, and the small pay- 
ment to the boys now would benefit many who will not be here 


then. 
Dave Roserts, Post Commander. 


WALTERS, OKLA., December 16, 1930. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON: 
Walters Post unanimously votes for program as outlined, and 
stands whole-heartedly behind your efforts. 
AMERICAN LEGION Post No. 155. 
E. OLIVER, Commander, 


Ryan, OKLA., January 30, 1931. 


Congressman JED JOHNSON, 
Care Capitol: 


The American Legion post of Ryan, Okla., passed resolution last 
night favoring the soldiers’ bonus bill now before the House, and 
urge you to support it in every way possible. Resolutions to 


follow. 
L. L. Wan, Commander, 
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TEMPLE, OKLA. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress: 

At a good-roads meeting held at Temple Saturday night, with 
delegations from Hastings and Walters present, said meeting went 
on record recommending payment of adjusted-service compensa- 
tion 100 per cent. Let us help those that served our country when 
we were in need. Never was there a better time to give financial 
aid to the buddies. 

TEMPLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Hasrixos, OKLA., December 16, 1930. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON: 

Unanimous for 100 per cent compensation pay off. 

EARL Davis ADJUTANT Post 272. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this is the last District ap- 
propriation bill which will be reported by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Summons]. He is being promoted, and is 
resigning the chairmanship of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in charge of the District appro- 
priation bill. 

That chairmanship is probably the most difficult and 
most arduous of any position under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Appropriations. The objects for which the 
District bill appropriates are all about us. They are in 
closest proximity. Its beneficiaries are daily in intimate and 
personal contact with the members of the committee and 
the Members of the House, and sometimes their importuni- 
ties are all but irresistible. The effect of the pressure for 
increased appropriations for the District government is 
shown by the fact that while the population of the District 
of Columbia increased from 437,000 in the census of 1920 
to 485,000 in 1930, an increase of 11.3 per cent, the appro- 
priations for the support of the District government have 
increased in that brief decade from $15,000,000 in 1920 to 
the $48,000,000 carried in this bill, an increase of 320 per 
cent. 

It inevitably follows that in so vast an establishment, 
spending annually this enormous sum, disbursed through so 
many diverse activities, there must creep in from time to 


time some waste, some extravagance, perhaps some ineffi- |- 


ciency. And it requires a strong hand, a competent super- 
vising authority, a courageous executive to deal with the 
problems which arise in the allocation of the funds provided 
by this bill. The gentleman from Nebraska fulfills those 
requirements admirably. He is the ideal chairman. [Ap- 
plause.] He has not hesitated to call to account or to check 
records of efficiency, or to give credit where credit was due. 
He has effected economies of expenditure, secured increased 
efficiency of service, and has displayed a knowledge of Dis- 
trict affairs which at times approached omniscience. Of 
course it is inevitable that any man occupying this difficult 
position and charged with this thankless task must expect 
criticism, and he has received criticism in abundance. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. BLANTON. I indorse every word that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] says about 
the distinguished gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons], 
and everyone who has served with him, I believe, knows that 
he is one of the most earnest, energetic, active, fearless 
Members we have on this floor. We have seen him tried 
time and time again when domineering interests and influ- 
ences tried to sway him, but he could not be swayed from 
his path of duty. 

Mr. CANNON. And I am glad to say that he could 
always depend upon the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLanton] to cooperate with him in saving money and in 
effecting needed reforms. 

It is characteristic of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Simmons! that he has met all such criticism with equa- 
nimity of spirit and an open mind, ready to consider any 
complaint or any protest on its merit. The local press is 
fond of referring to him as the czar, but such czarism as 
he has practiced has been established and maintained for 
the benefit of the taxpayers and the welfare of the citizens 
of Washington and the District of Columbia. It is a mat- 
ter of regret to all of us that he is giving up the chairman- 
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ship of this committee. He is one of the ablest, one of the 
most valuable, and one of the most useful Members of the 
House. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no further debate, the 
Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to defray the expenses of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, any 
revenue (not including the proportionate share of the United 
States in any revenue arising as the result of the expenditure of 
appropriations made for the fiscal year 1924 and prior fiscal years) 
now required by law to be credited to the District of Columbia 
and the United States in the same proportion that each con- 
tributed to the activity or source from whence such revenue was 
derived shall be credited wholly to the District of Columbia, and, 
in addition, $9,500,000 is appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be advanced July 1, 1931, 
and all the remainder out of the combined revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the tax rate in effect in the fiscal year 
1931 on real estate and tangible personal property subject to 
taxation in the District of Columbia shall not be decreased for 
the fiscal year 1932, namely. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Mares: On page 2, after line 14, insert the 
following as a new paragraph: 

“ SELECT COMMITTEE ON FISCAL RELATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

“Those members of the Select Committee on Fiscal Relations, 
House of Representatives, appointed pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion No. 285, Seventy-first Congress, who are Members elect to 
the Seventy-second Congress, or a majority of them, during the 
period from March 4 to December 31, 1931, inclusive, are hereby 
authorized to continue the investigations, and to have the au- 
thority and privileges provided in such House resolution. Any 
unobligated balance on March 4, 1931, in the allocation made to 
such select committee from the contingent fund of the House, 
under the authority of House Resolution 329, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, shall remain to the credit of such committee as continued 
hereby, to be paid out on the usual vouchers approved as now 
provided by law.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan some questions about it. 

What facts additional to those that are known and recog- 
nized by every Member of this House who has served any 
length of time at all does the gentleman expect to gather 
that will be of any benefit to the Congress between now 
and next December? This is an old controversy, 30 years 
old, and all of us are thoroughly familiar with it. I doubt 
if there is a fact that the gentleman gathered in his inves- 
tigations that was not already known to the gentleman and 
all of us older Members. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman from Texas (Mr. BLANTON], 
of course, is very familiar with the situation and familiar 
with the facts. The gentleman aided the select committee 
with a very good statement, and what the gentleman inti- 
mates by his question is no doubt largely true, as far as men 
who have served on the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia and men who have made a special study of this sub- 
ject generally are concerned. However, the select commit- 
tee has been charged with certain duties—one of them to 
determine the comparative tax burden of the people of the 
District of Columbia with that of people on the outside, and 
the other is to study the sources of taxation, as the resolu- 
tion states, and to make such recommendations in the form 
of bills or otherwise, relating to these two subjects, as the 
committee sees fit. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has not the gentleman been able to do 
that since last July? 

Mr. MAPES. The committee feels that if there had not 
been some purpose in appointing the committee the resolu- 
tion authorizing its appointment would not have been 
adopted. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to go along with the gentleman 
and I do not want to interfere. Of course the amendment 
is subject to a point of order but I do not intend to make 
it if there is any reason for it. Can the gentleman tell us 
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how much this extra vacational hearing will cost the people 
of the country? 

Mr. MAPES. Iam trying to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion in full. This resolution authorizing the appointment 
of the select committee passed the House of Representatives 
as I recall it on the day before or the day of adjournment of 
the last session of this Congress. The select committee did 
not convene until the beginning of Congress, the first of 
December. The committee then held hearings during prac- 
tically every day of the session prior to the holidays. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know all of that. What I want to know 
is how much more it will cost? 

Mr. MAPES. It will not cost anything more—or at least 
the committee hopes it will not cost any more than has 
already been provided for. 

Mr. BLANTON. We gave the gentleman an additional 
appropriation the other day. Will it cost any more than 
that? 

Mr. MAPES. We hope not. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman can assure us of that 1 
should have no objection at all, although it is subject to a 

‘point of order. 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, there is no way of giving the 
gentleman any absolute assurance. All I can say is that 
it is the judgment of the committee that the committee's 
expense will be well within the resolution that was passed 
the other day. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much is this special investigator 
from Michigan costing? How much salary is being paid 
him? 

Mr. MAPES. That is a matter of record in the Clerk’s 
office. I can assure the gentleman that it is not excessive. 

Mr. BLANTON. What was he before he was employed by 
the committee? 

Mr. MAPES. He was and is counsel for the Clearing House 
Association of the City of Detroit, and has had a good deal of 
experience in tax matters. I have seen at least one letter 
in which one of the tax men in another State said he does 


not think a better man in the United States could have been 


employed for this particular work. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have such confidence 
in the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes] that I will 
withdraw the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. THATCHER. Reserving the right to object, I am in 
favor of the amendment, but what will be the total cost in- 
volved, probably? i 

Mr. MAPES. The committee asked, and the Committee on 
Accounts and the House adopted a resolution appropriating 
out of the contingent fund of the House not more than $10,- 
000 to pay the expenses of the select committee. The select 
committee, as I said, hopes to keep well within that allow- 
ance. 

Mr. THATCHER. And complete its deliberations in time 
to report at the next session of Congress? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. The gentleman who is assisting the 
committee, referred to by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton], is trying to assemble some data, and the com- 
mittee, of course, desires to make its report just as promptly 
as possible. 

As I said, the committee assumes it would not have been 
appointed if it was not expected of it to assemble such data 
as it could and, if possible, get some additional facts to 
those which are already generally known by those who have 
made a study of this question. I will say for myself per- 
sonally that I think that is a difficult thing to do. 

Mr. THATCHER. Under the gentleman’s amendment the 
present personnel of the committee will continue during the 
vacation, because of the reelection of its membership. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. All of the members of the committee 
are elected to the next Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, further reserving the right 
to object, may I ask the gentleman if this amendment meets 
with the approval of all the members of the select committee? 

Mr. MAPES. The select committee by unanimous vote 
authorized the chairman to consult with the chairman of 
this subcommittee and to take such action, either by an 
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amendment to this bill or by a joint resolution, as seemed 
best for the continuance of the committee after the 4th of 
March, and after consulting with the gentleman from 
Nebraska this procedure was decided upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Plumbing inspection division: For personal services, $45,100; for 
temporary employment of additional assistant inspectors of 
plumbing and laborers for such time as their services may be 
required, $5,000; two members of plumbing board at $150 each; 
in all, $47,580. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Simmons: Page 4, line 5, strike out 
the sum 845,100 and insert $42,280.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For personal services, $220,230; temporary clerk hire, $4,000; in 
all, $224,230. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Summons: On page 4, at the begin- 
ning of line 21, strike out the sign and figures “ $4,000 ” and insert 
m hes ati the sign and figures “$5,000, to be immediately 

In the same line strike out the total “ $224,230" and insert 
“ $225,230.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Corporation counsel, including extra compensation as general 
counsel of the Public Utilities Commission, and other personal 
services, $89,380. n 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Was provision made to take care of transporta- 
tion for the corporation counsel? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill carries an item for the purchase 
of a new automobile for the engineer commissioner, with 
the contemplation that the present engineer commissioner's 
automobile will be turned over to the corporation counsel’s 
office for their use. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purchase and installation of electric traffic lights, signals and 
controls, markers, painting white lines, labor, maintenance of 
non-passenger-carrying motor vehicles, and such other expenses 
as may be necessary in the judgment of the commissioners, in- 
cluding not to exceed $1,800 for the purchase and exchange of 
two non-passenger-carrying motor vehicles, $80,100: Provided, That 
no part of this or any other appropriation contained in this act, or 
that is now available, shall be expended for building, installing 
and main street-car loading platforms and lights of any 
description employed to distinguish same. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I notice the bill carries a provision which for- 
bids the building, even the maintenance, of street-car load- 
ing platforms and lights in the future. Is it the intend- 
ment of the committee that there shall be no further safety 
zones, with platform accommodations, for the protection of 
the traffic on street cars? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That proviso has been carried in the bill 
for the last five years, and its history is this: The street 
highway department was paying for loading platforms such 
as that on Connecticut Avenue in front of the Mayflower 
Hotel, made out of concrete and granite, with electric lights. 
They were being paid for out of District funds. The com- 
mittee felt that the street-railway people should pay for 
those loading platforms and that it was not the obligation 
of the taxpayers to do it. In order to prevent the expendi- 
ture of public funds for that purpose we have carried this 
clause for the last five years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I might have to take issue with the 
position of the committee that this is a matter solely for 
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the benefit of the street-car companies. In my home city— 
I do not know how general the practice is—the municipality 
erects those permanent concrete protection zones at its own 
expense, and it does not levy the expense upon the utility. 
These loading platforms are primarily for the benefit of 
those who use the street cars, and those who use the street 
cars represent the public. This character of prohibition will 
result in there not being any future permanent or temporary 
protection platforms erected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This prohibition does not prevent the 
street-car people from building those platforms. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it is because it is not to their 
interest to erect them that they will not erect them. I think 
these loading platforms are really necessary for the people 
of the District who utilize the street cars, as I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not feel it is any more the duty of 
the public to furnish loading platforms for those who use 
the street cars than it is the duty of the public to furnish 
stations for those who use steam-railroad trains. I believe 
the Public Utilities Commission has jurisdiction, authority, 
and power to compel the street-railway people to provide 
this service for their patrons at their own expense, and 
that this service should not be carried at public expense. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Essentially, it is not for the benefit of 
the street-car companies; essentially, it is for the benefit of 
the public, and the public represents the residents of the 
District. If it is for the benefit of the public, then the 
expense should be borne by the public. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is quite obvious that the public is pay- 
ing the street-car utilities of this city very adequately for 
the service they receive, and they ought not to be charged 
twice for it, in my opinion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In my opinion, if the city does not erect 
these safety zones there will not be sufficient interest on the 
part of the street-car companies to erect them out of their 
own funds. Iam in favor of these protective zones. I never 
noticed this provision in the bill until to-day and I am tak- 
ing issue with the position of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee. I think this is a matter for the benefit of 
the people and not for the benefit of the street-car com- 
panies. I do not care about moving to strike out this proviso 
with the small audience here, and yet I feel almost tempted 
to do so, because it is a matter so essentially for the benefit 
of the people of the District. In my home city we are obliged 
to erect permanent concrete platforms. The gentleman can 
see that the street-car company will not erect them and you 
are not directing that they shall erect them. 

They will not be inclined to erect them because it does not 
occasion any liability on them if a person is mowed down 
by a passing automobile. The street-car company is not 
liable but the public suffers. I hope the gentleman will 
take my viewpoint, because I really think the public or 
the District should erect them where the District Commis- 
sioners think they should be erected. It has been only in 
the last two years that we have begun to erect them in my 
home city, and they have proven there very serviceable; 
and yet in my home city, bear in mind, under existing law, 
the street-car companies are obliged to pay for the pave- 
ment within 1 foot outside of the trackage. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is 2 feet here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I really think this proviso should not be 
included. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This provision has been in the bill for 
the last five years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I never noticed it before. Can not the 
gentleman see the force of the position I have taken? It 
is largely a matter for the benefit of the public and not for 
the benefit of the street-car company. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman is 
recognized for three additional minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My opinion is that when the public any- 
where is charged what the people of Washington are charged 
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for street-railway service, they are paying enough to be 
provided with this service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will ask the gentleman whether the 
Utility Commission, in any instance, has ordered one of 
these platforms to be erected by the street-car company? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know how they are erected. 
They are maintained all over the city by the street-car 
people. The wooden platforms with lights are maintained 
on all the heavy-traffic streets by the street- car people, but 
they devised the scheme of the cost of permanent construc- 
tion being shifted from the street-car people to the District 
taxpayers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is what is done in my home city, 
and they are much superior in appearance to these tem- 
porary wooden platforms that we find on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. It may be proper on Pennsylvania Avenue to have 
them of a temporary nature, so they will not be in the way 
in case of parades, but on Connecticut Avenue, where that 
highway is not used for parades, there should be perma- 
nent safety platforms, in my opinion. Will the gentleman 
resist a motion to strike this out? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I would be compelled to resist that. 
This is a matter that the committee has very thoroughly 
gone into on a number of occasions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman in his district in 
Nebraska any safety platforms of this character? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Such as they have here? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No: if the gentleman will read the Wash- 
ington Post he will see that I come from a city that has a 
population of eight thousand and some, almost 9,000 now, 
and I am not supposed to know anything about a city. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, but the gentleman has been living 
here in Washington long enough to get acquainted, unless 
he has been whizzing through the streets in his fast-moving 
automobile. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I have not been doing that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I walk and travel on the street cars and 
I observe how protective these platforms are. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ride the street cars every day, and I 
think the people of the city here pay for this service when 
they buy car tokens, and I believe the street-car people 
ought to furnish this as a part of the service they should 
furnish the people and not ask the taxpayers to carry the 
burden. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
proviso, page 9, line 23. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: On page 9, beginning in 
line 23, strike out the proviso ending in line 3, page 10. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in the colloquial debate 
that has been going on in the last few minutes between the 
chairman of the subcommittee and myself the issue has 
arisen as to whether the construction and maintenance of 
the safety-zone passenger platforms paralleling the street- 
car tracks in different parts of the city are expenses that 
should be borne by the street-car company or by the Dis- 
trict. I take the position very firmly that this is an expense 
that should be borne by the District and not by the street- 
car company. 

I am opposed to the proviso for two reasons: One, you are 
not going to have any additional safety zones constructed 
because it is not to the interest of the street-car company 
to erect them but is primarily in the interest of the public 
or the users of the street cars; and, secondly, there is no way 
in which we can be more safely protected than by having 
such platforms. 

I frequently have occasion to walk down the Avenue and 
I sometimes seek the protection of these marked zones, and 
yet there will be automobiles that come right along and try 
to whisk you off by invading the marked precincts. Why 
only yesterday, at the Peace Monument, I had to jump back 
onto the elevated sidewalk to keep from being hit. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. That was the case where some people 


should be erected, and the only way they can be erected is were run down while standing on the platform. 


by the public. 
companies. Are we going to protect the public or not? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Are not these additional burdens 
sought to be put on the street-car companies because of 
the change of traffic brought about which cuts into their 
business and reduces the company’s income? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not only that, but anyone casually 
acquainted with the history of the street-car companies, 
particularly the Capital Traction Co., knows that there has 
been a decided curtailment of transportation, because traffic 
conditions have changed—automobiles and low-priced taxis 
have taken their place. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, if I may have the atten- 
tion of Members present, the gentleman from Wisconsin is 
objecting to the proviso carried in the bill in relation to 
loading platforms. 

This provision has been carried in the bill ever since Mr. 
Funk was chairman of the subcommittee. In the hearings of 
the last year of his chairmanship it developed that money 
appropriated for placing traffic lights in the streets of Wash- 
ington, some $70,000, had been expended for placing granite 
curbs for loading platforms used by the street-car companies 
in the city of Washington and also for placing amber lights 
on two or three of the loading platforms that were built 
adjacent to Connecticut Avenue. 

The committee at that time felt—and I assume, and while 
the matter has not been discussed for five years, the com- 
mittee still feels—that the obligation for providing loading 
platforms for passengers of the street-car people belongs to 
the street-car companies, and not to the taxing public. 

I think it is common knowledge in Washington that the 
street-car systems are not overly burdened with excessive 
operating costs. They have recently had an increase in 
rates. Naturally every public utility desires to transfer 
every cost it can to the public. But our opinion is that when 
the public pays for transportation it pays for the facilities 
necessary to that transportation, including the loading plat- 
forms. You might as well argue that the public ought to 
build railroad stations for the use of the public in going to 
and from the steam trains as to require the public to furnish 
the companies with loading platforms. 

The proviso does not deny loading platforms for the safety 
of the people. The company can build the loading platforms 
and they can operate and maintain them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman cite any case where 
they have built one in the last year? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not state within the last year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are all more than five years old. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not state to the gentleman that 
there are any new ones, but there are many now in use and 
maintained by the company. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Les, sir. 

Mr. THATCHER. Have the street-car companies made 
any formal remonstrance against this proviso? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, sir. 

Mr, McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Under what au- 
thority are the platforms built—is it by operation of law? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I presume the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion has the right to direct their erection. My recollection 
is that the only fatality we have had in Washington as a 
result of loading platforms is where people on one of these 
elevated piatforms were swept down a year or so ago by an 
automobile that went completely over all of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand the gentleman takes 
the position that they are of little value to the protection of 
life? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all, but I take the position that 
this is a limitation in the bill and is not causing any risk to 
anybody in life or limb, but is protecting the taxpayers of 
the city of Washington, 


They will not be erected by the street-car Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. If there was any demand for addi- 


tional safety zones, I think we would be justified in con- 
sidering it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the of the Georgetown Reservoir (Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, between R Street and Brown Place NW.), for utilization as 
a site for a Georgetown branch library, and for drawing plans for 
a library building to be erected on such site, $30,000; and such 
site is hereby transferred to the jurisdiction and control of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Simmons: Page 11, line 14, after the 


“ $30,000,” insert a comma and the following: “To be 
immediately available.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For personal services, $105,020. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Simmons: Page 12, line 4, after the 
figures. “ $105,020,” insert the following: Provided, That com- 
mencing with the date of the enactment of this act vacancies 
in the grade of junior clerks shall not be filled until the total 
number of such positions provided by appropriations has been 
reduced by three, and when so reduced the total number shall 
not be increased either during the remainder of the fiscal year 
1931 or in the fiscal year 1932.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Telephones may be maintained in the residences of the super- 
intendent of the water department, sanitary engineer, chief in- 
spector of the street-cleaning division, assistant superintendent of 
the street-cleaning division, inspector of plumbing, Director of 
Public Welfare, health officer, assistant health officer, chief of the 
bureau of preventable diseases, chief engineer of the fire depart- 
ment, superintendent of police, electrical inspector in charge of 
the flre- alarm system, one fire-alarm operator, and two fire-alarm 
repair men, the superintendent of machinery, and the fire marshal, 
under appropriations contained in this act. The commissioners 
may connect any or all of these telephones either to the system of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., or the telephone system 
maintained by the District of Columbia, or to both of such sys- 
tems. Telephones may also be maintained in the residences of 
the general superintendent of penal institutions and such other 
Officials of the workhouse and reformatory as may be approved by 
the commissioners. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. How extensive is the telephone system maintained 
by the District? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman has reference to the lan- 
guage on page 16? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

The commissioners may connect any or all of these telephones 
either to the system of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. or 
the telephone system maintained by the District of Columbia, or to 
both of such systems. 

I am seeking information as to whether we have a munici- 
pal telephone system here in competition with the private 
Bell Telephone Corporation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Frankly, I could not tell the gentlemen 
to what extent the telephone system is connected with these 
various activities, but it is all used in connection with the 
local private telephone system. It is not a municipal system 
except that there is the fire and police signal system. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, every city has that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And at the penal institutions at Occo- 
quan and Lorton they have their branch systems. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One further inquiry in regard to the 
paragraph immediately preceding. The bill forbids any pay- 
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ment of premiums on fire insurance. Do I understand from 
that that the District does not carry any insurance what- 
ever on its buildings? 

Mr. SIMMONS. So far as I know it does not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it does not have any sinking fund 
for losses from fire? 

Mr. SIMMONS. So far as I know it has not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For beginning the construction of the first unit of the municipal 
center, $1,500,000, to be immediately available; and the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are authorized to enter into 
contract or contracts for the preparation of site and completion 
of such unit at a total cost not exceeding $6,000,000: Provided, 
That not to exceed $200,000 of this appropriation shall be ayail- 


able for the preparation of plans and specifications, cost of super- 
F tectural 


intendence of construction, and employment of such archi 

or other professional services as shall be approved by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, without reference to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5) or the 
classification act of 1923 as amended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order. This provides for an increase in the authorization 
for the creation of a municipal center. I believe the pres- 
ent authorization is $5,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My recollection is that the authoriza- 
tion calls for the purchase of land and the construction 
of buildings and that there is no limit in that authorizing 
act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall, when the question was first 
brought up in this Congress I interpellated the gentleman 
on this, and my recollection is that it carried an appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have carried at two different times 
an appropriation of $6,000,000 for the purchase of land. I 
know of no reference in any place to $5,000,000, unless it 
should have been a bill that I introduced and which was 
never acted upon to transfer the title of the Municipal 
Building to the United States, and of the accrediting to the 
District of the value of that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What estimate has been made that 
would be the basis of the total cost for the municipal center 
at $6,000,000? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The $6,000,000 authorization calls for 
the building of what is known as the first wing to house 
the courts and the public-welfare activities. 

There will be carried later on an authorization for a 
comparable wing to cost $6,000,000. Then the leveling of 
the streets and the change of grades and the demolishing of 
buildings, and so forth, on the present site will call for 
probably another $3,000,000, so that the total cost over the 
next five years for the municipal center will probably reach 
$15.000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What will be the total cost as far as 
land is concerned that it is purposed to be included in the 
municipal center, including the construction of the two 
proposed wings for which the gentleman estimates the cost 
will be about $6,000,000? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The land will cost a little under 
$7,000,000. This wing will cost $6,000,000. Another wing 
is to cost $6,000,000 and the probability is that the demolish- 
ing of the buildings, grading the grounds, and such improve- 
ments including the change of the street levels, water pipes, 
sewer pipes, heating, and so forth, will cost $3,000,000 in 
addition. So that altogether it will cost about $22,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. By the end of next fiscal year how far 

will the work have advanced, as far as the purchase of the 
property is concerned? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is hoped that by the end of next fiscal 
year the larger part of the ground will be purchased. They 
have now 68 per cent of the ground purchased in the four 
blocks. We have appropriated $6,000,000 out of the total 
cost that is understood will come less than $7,000,000. 

Part of that ground must be condemned. They are now 
condemning the ground that has not been bought, that is 
needed for this contemplated unit. Altogether, for ground 
and buildings, including changes, including the $6,000,000 
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already appropriated, over the next five or six years it will 
be about $22,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, the National Govern- 
ment only contributes that part which is contributed in the 
forepart of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. For the last two years the District bill 
has carried $3,000,000 a year for the municipal center. This 
year it is $1,500,000. At no time in the next five years 
should that amount exceed $2,500,000 per year. As a set-off 
against that there will be the conversion cost credited to the 
District for the present Municipal Building which is esti- 
mated at something between $4,000,000 and $6,000,000, so 
that the cost of the municipal center hereafter each year 
should be less than it has been during the past two years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The Clerk read down to the bottom of page 25. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committe rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hoorer, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 16738) making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the committee had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its 
principal clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House to the amendments of the 
Senate Nos. 18, 27, and 79 to the bill (H. R. 15592) entitled 
“An act making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for prior fiscal years, to provide urgent supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes.” 


SECOND LIBERTY BOND ACT 


Mr. HAWLEY, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, submitted a privileged report on the bill (H. R. 
16111) to amend sections 1 and 7 of the second Liberty bond 
act, as amended, which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered to be, 
printed. | 

SPEECHES OF REPRESENTATIVE GREEN, OF FLORIDA 


Mr. YON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by inserting some speeches 
made by my colleague [Mr. Green] at different times during 
the past few months. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. b 

The speeches are as follows: 


[Address of Congressman R. A. GREEN, delivered over radio, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 17, 1930.] 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION 


At this particular time when a great financial panic is holding ' 
practically our entire Nation within its strong grip, it is a most 
fitting time to bring to the attention of the country the acute 
need for restricted immigration, According to good authorities 
there are to-day in America some 6,000,000 people unemployed; , 
some authorities place the number of unemployment at as high 
as eight or nine million persons. If it is considered that these 
unemployed represent the bread earner for from three to four 
persons on the average, then we may safely conclude that there 
are to-day in our country some 30,000,000 persons who are 
directly and seriously affected by the lack of employment of the 
bread earner of the respective families. In many instances, in, 
fact, I would say in most instances, this great army of unemployed 
and their families are now scantily existing upon the charity ot 
public institutions and private individuals. 

In many sections of our country to-day thousands of good 
American citizens are daily standing in line to receive a bowl of 
soup or piece of bread given by the charities of our Nation. 
These persons in the main have heretofore been wage earners ot 
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our Nation, and have contributed to the welfare of its general 
institutions. 

By a brief review of reliable statistics we find that practically all 
industries of our Nation have recently experienced a great reduc- 
tion in their respective outputs. In the steel industry, for 
instance, we find during the past 12 months a decrease of about 
59 per cent in its production, the most drastic slump which it has 
experienced in many years. The automobile industry, which has 
heretofore given employment to so many of our wage earners, has, 
during some months recently shown a decrease of as high as 68 
per cent of its production as compared with its production the 
corresponding month of 1929. And, taken as a whole, the auto- 
mobile production of our country during 1930 will show a de- 
crease of almost 40 per cent. In 1929 over 5,000,000 automobiles 
were produced in our country, while this year it will run a 
little over 3,000,000. Building activity throughout our 3 
will probably show an almost 40 per cent decline as against the 
figures of 1929. Manufacturing in general will probably show an 
almost equal decline in its 1930 total output, and also there is an 
alarming decrease in the market value of the output of our 
various factories. In some instances a decrease of possibly 50 or 
60 per cent is shown. This, of course, has brought a great decrease 
in the total wage paid to the American wage earners during 1930. 
In fact, during 1929 there was paid to American wage earners 
more than $44,000,000,000, not counting wages paid to farm hands 
and Federal employees, while in 1930 the amount will probably 
run about $35,000,000,000. This great decrease in the aggregate 
amount of wages paid has brought suffering to our American 
people. 

The imports and exports of our country have decreased during 
the past 12 months to an degree. These economic con- 
ditions are mentioned merely to convince those who think pri- 
marily in finance that from an economic viewpoint the restriction 
of immigration is imperative. However, I am a firm believer in the 
restriction of immigration—not merely from a financial or eco- 
nomic point of view, but from a social and civic one as well. 
Those of my listeners who think first of the economic side of it, 
and who are not for restriction of immigration, surely can not 
obtain much consolation from the present economic condition of 
our country. When you are reminded that there are some 15,000,- 
000 persons in America to-day of foreign birth, and that possibly 
half of these are not American citizens but are competing with 
our American wage earners in the various industries of our 
country, then you should join with the restrictionists and prevent 
further immigration to our country of aliens to compete with our 
American wage earners. When there are now millions of Ameri- 
can wage earners unable to find employment, how can you con- 
scientiously plead for the admission of additional immigrants? 
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tion and Naturalization and have earnestly worked for 
2 measures, and I am now happy to see what appears to 
be a change of heart on the part of many House leaders. Here- 
tofore it has been very hard to obtain favorable action upon 
restrictive measures, but now we find cooperation on the part of 
many of those heretofore opposed; in fact, we were on yesterday 
able to report from the House Immigration Committee a bill— 
No. 489—known as the Johnson bill, which will suspend practically 
all immigration for the next two years. This bill will, if enacted 
into law, go further in restriction than anything which we have 
been able to pass for several years. It, however, does not go as far 
as I believe it should. 


ANTICOMMUNIST AMENDMENT 


During our committee deliberations I offered an amendment to 
it “prohibiting entrance into our country of immigrants from 
any country which would not accept their deported subjects.” I 
take the position that all countries are ible for their own 
citizens, and that no immigrant should be permitted to enter into 
our country unless his country will again accept him if he is 
under the laws of our country d Citizens of a country are 
responsible for their own country’s laws; therefore, why should 
America be compelled to accépt aliens from a country which re- 
fuses to accept them when deported? Another amendment I 
offered to the bill, and which was also by the committee voted 
down, was that no immigrant would be admitted into our country 
unless he was of Caucasian blood and ancestry. I take the posi- 
tion that the United States is a white man's country and that we 
already have here too many colors, races, and mixtures, and why 
should our country continue to permit immigration of the blacks 
and other colored races? I do not believe that this tion 
and amalgamation is for the best interest of either race, and I 
shall continue my efforts to the end that American immigration 
laws are so perfected that only white persons or American Indians 
may emigrate to the United States. I was also in hopes that the 
provisions of this bill would hold for five years or even indefinitely. 

Now, if I may speak briefly relative to the real social, moral, 
and spiritual effect that immigration is having on our country, I 
would advise you that the question of immigration is one of the 
most vexing problems confronting our American people to-day. 
Literally hordes of foreign-born persons are flocking to our great 
Nation and threatening to devour every American institution. 
These American institutions have been the sole existence of our 
Nation. Without these institutions which we have so long cher- 
ished and preserved, our Nation would have been to-day in the 
same chaotic condition as exists in some foreign lands. 

Few realize the seriousness of the situation existing at the 
present moment; in the hustle and bustle of American life few 
take the time to analyze the great dangers facing our National 
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Government and our national institutions due directly to this 
laxity and indifference, and it is high time that we acquaint our- 
selves with prevailing conditions and take immediate steps to put 
a stop to this foreign invasion. 

There have been leaders in Congress who have made a thorough 
study of the immigration problem—this study has extended over 
& period of years—they have gone to the very root of the evil, and 
to a man, they have persistently advocated legislative measures to 
put up the bars and to protect our Nation, our institutions, and 
our citizens from this army of alien undesirables who, because of 
the fact that they are willing to work for practically nothing, 
compete with the American laborer, and because of the lure of 
easy money, become racketeers and gunmen and openly call for 
the destruction by revolution or otherwise of our form of govern- 
ment and the substitution of one similar to that of Soviet Russia. 

Thousands seek admission to the United States annually who 
are practically penniless. A recent report of the Commissioner of 
Immigration shows that 36 per cent of these immigrants have less 
than $50 when they reach America. How long will that amount 
last? How long is it after their arrival before they will have to 
seek the aid of our charitable institutions? With employment 
at a premium, how long will it take them to meet fellow country- 
men in lawless rackets who will paint pictures of un- 
told wealth in the field of crime? Is the intelligence of this 
class of newcomers of a quality that will resist temptation? 

The press of the Nation daily carries stories of racketeers and 
racketeering—some cities of our country are overrun with an 
element that breathes open defiance to the laws of our Nation. 
Conditions have been so alarming as to cause the honest citi- 
zenry to form crime committees to combat this menace that has 
torn at the very roots of organized authority. These cities are 
to-day attempting to rid themselves of a number of dangerous 
gunmen classed as public enemies. Has it ever occurred to you 
that practically every name appearing on these lists is either 
foreign born or of alien parentage? It would appear that these 
cities have been wrested from the decent citizens and are con- 
trolled by foreigners who have been proclaimed vice kings. It 
would appear that the duly constituted authorities are helpless 
in the face of this invasion. These cities are empires within a 
Republic. Killers have stalked the streets of the metropolises with 
guns in their bloody hands belching forth sheets of flame, leaving 
dead and dying strewn about. 

What is the answer to this open challenge to law and order? 
Stop immigration permanently; deport those responsible for such 
outrageous conditions. Quell this revolution that is threatening 
to sweep over the Nation, leaving in its wake death and 
destruction. 

COMMUNISTS 


Three weeks ago when the final session of the Seventy-first 
Congress convened, motley radicals gathered on the east front 
and attempted to storm the Capitol building. Police reserves, 
hastily summoned, succeeded in dispersing this crowd only after 
clubs, fists, and tear gas had been freely used. Eye witnesses 
estimate the number of communists at 300, and strange as it may 
seem not one among them appeared to be a real American. I 
witnessed this deplorable spectacle. 

Only recently a onal committee which is conducting 
hearings into the activities in America of communists obtained 
the startling testimony from a witness that the communists did 
not believe in church or church marriage, and that communists 
going the church marriage ceremony will be of no bene- 
fit to their party and would be promptly thrown out of the party. 
These breeders of contempt for America and her cherished insti- 
tutions should be promptly deported from American soil. They 
are enemies of the family, enemies of the home, enemies of con- 
tinued authority, and enemies of the American flag, and should 
not enjoy the liberty and protection of our great Government. 
These are the ones that I hoped to reach by deportation through 
my proposed amendment to the Johnson bill. 

he citizens of our great and glorious Nation are not lawless— 
they are thoroughly satisfied with the form of Government under 
which they are prospering. It is that element of aliens which 
should not have been admitted to entry that is responsible for 
our present wave of crime. Our prisons are full of them. Our 
cemeteries contain the remains of others, carried to their final 
resting place with pomp and ceremony by their comrades of 
the gangland empire. Do not understand me to say that all 
persons of foreign birth are bad. In my own district there are 
persons of Greek, or English, or other foreign birth, but they are 
not this communist type, they are decent citizens. 

It is this situation that is confronting a busy Congress to-day, 
and the Members of the legislative body are going to meet it 
with legislation that will stop the influx of the alien horde and 
thus cut off the source of recruiting for gangland’s army. It is 
not a simple problem with which we have to deal—it requires 
much study and investigation, but I feel confident that helpful 
legislation will be enacted before adjournment. 

Entrance visas should not be issued by the American immigra- 
tion authorities to any person who, by his appearance and back- 
ground is not such as to warrant the officials that he could and 
would readily make of himself a desirable American citizen from 
every point of view. A brief view of the foreign hordes besieging 
our ports of entry will cause the casual observer to readily realize 
the impossibility of the vast majority of these immigrants, ever 
being able to take on American ideals and institutions. To such 
of those who appear to be the scum of the earth, no entrance 
visas should be issued. 
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[Address of Congressman R. A. Green, of Starke, Fla., delivered at 
the Twenty-third Annual Convention of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, at Wilmington, N. C., October 7, 1930] 


FLORIDA CANAL AND OTHER WATERWAY IMPROVEMENTS 


To-day, the most important inland-waterway project of the 
United States is the proposed canal across north Florida, connect- 
ing the Atlantic intracoastal waterway with the intracoastal 
waterway of the Gulf of Mexico. This great intracoastal canal 
system begins at Boston, traverses the Atlantic coast line, crosses 
the upper part of the peninsula of Florida, and thence on along 
the coast of the Gulf of Mexico through New Orleans, and to the 
Rio Grande River. 

The canal across north Florida is the missing and final link of 
the entire chain, and it is obvious that the time is not distant 
when this final link will be constructed. The Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress authorized the purchase of the portion of the Intracoastal 
Canal Waterway known as Cape Cod Canal at the price of several 
millions of dollars. The next project of the system is from Dela- 
ware River to Chesapeake, Delaware, and Maryland. This water- 
way, usually known as the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, is a 
sea-level canal extending from Reedy Point, on the Delaware River, 
about 41 miles below Philadelphia, Pa., to the junction of Back 
Creek and Elk River, about 4 miles west of Chesapeake City, Md., 
a distance of about 19 miles, with a branch channel extending 
from Delaware City, Del., for a distance of 1.8 miles to the junction 
with the channel from Reedy Point, Del. The drainage area is 
about 65 miles. This canal formerly was private property, oper- 
ated as a toll canal, beginning July 4, 1829. The total original 
cost was $2,250,000, of which $450,000 was paid by the United 
States, $100,000 by Pennsylvania, $50,000 by Maryland, and $25,000 
by Delaware, and the remainder by citizens of three States. It was 
purchased by the Government for $2,514,289.70. It is about 12 feet 
deep and 90 feet wide. 

In connection with this we might, in passing, mention the inland 
waterway from Chincoteague Bay, Va., to Delaware Bay at or near 
Lewes, Del.; also waterway on the coast of Virginia. Next we have 
an inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort, N. C. The 
existing project provides for an inland waterway with a depth of 
12 feet at mean low water between Norfolk, Va., and Beaufort 
Inlet, N. C., a distance of 206.28 miles, with bottom width varying 
from 90 feet in land cuts to 300 feet in open water. The esti- 
mated cost for new work, revised in 1925, is $8,000,937, exclusive 
of amounts expended under previous projects. The latest (1916) 
approved estimate for annual cost of maintenance is $85,000. This 
project is practically completed. 

The next link in the chain is inland waterway from Beaufort, 
N. C., to the Cape Fear River, including waterway to Jacksonville, 
N. C. The existing project provides for a waterway 12 feet deep 
at mean low water, with a bottom width of 90 feet, extending along 
the coast from Beaufort, N. C., to the Cape Fear River, a distance 
of 93 miles. The estimated cost of new work, made in 1926, is 
$5,800,000, with $150,000 annually for maintenance. This part of 
the project is about 25 per cent completed. 

The next link is from Cape Fear River, N. C., to the St. Johns 
River, Fla. This last-mentioned link is practically all authorized 
except a small portion in the vicinity of Conway, S. C., which is 
for the time being held in abeyance on account, it appears, of local 
differenees as to the exact location of the channel. This link, 
however, will soon be completed to Fernandina and Jacksonville, 
Fla., giving, in the main, 8-foot depth, with suitable width. 

For the time being we will pass over the peninsula of Florida 
to Pensacola, where, at the last session of Congress, we were able 
to obtain authorization for $600,000 for the construction of the 
canal from Pensacola to Mobile. Thence the intracoastal water- 
way goes on to New Orleans and from New Orleans to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., a distance of some 700 miles. It is estimated that 
this last link will cost some $16,000,000; however, it is rapidly 
nearing completion, with a depth of 9 feet. On this particular 
link local interests were to obtain right of way, guarantee a certain 
amount of annual tonnage, and certain other performances. It is 
my understanding that practically all of these local performances 
have been met or will be met in the very near future. Then we 
may soon expect the final construction of this link. From Corpus 
Christi on to the Rio Grande, a distance of ninety to a little over 
a hundred miles, is now under survey and it is hoped that favor- 
able reports may be had as a result of this survey and thus add 
the western end of the system to the other approved portions. 

The thing, of course, which now concerns us the greatest is the 
actual construction of this final link across the northern part of 
Florida. The situation may well be compared to a hard road 
constructed at great public expense to either side of a large stream 
and no bridge built across the stream. Of course, it is obvious 
that this road could not render even 50 per cent of its usefulness 
uniess the stream were spanned. That is precisely the same as 
with the huge sums that have been expended by the Government 
and local interests already in the construction and maintenance 
of this great intracoastal canal system. It is all n and 
important that the link across Florida be promptly constructed, 
giving the final connection and full realization of the usefulness 
of the entire system. 

The rivers and harbors act of 1927 incorporated a survey, which 
it was my fortune to introduce, for this link. With the coopera- 
tion of the Florida State Canal Commission, the United States 
Board of Army Engineers and chambers of commerce of cities in 
Florida, we were able to incorporate in the 1930 rivers and har- 
bors act, a bill which I again had the pleasure of introducing, 
for further surveys of the link. In the latter provisions the Board 
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of Army Engineers is authorized and directed to survey all feasible 
routes for this link and to make its report thereon. Somehow I 
am confident that the final report of the board will be so favor- 
able as to warrant prompt authorization and expenditure by the 
Re r i hi ec SREE ZIRE 


While construction of this link, it has been estimated, would 
cost from $50,000,000 to $150,000,000, even such an amount would 
be only a small percentage of the cost which has already been 
expended and which will in the future be expended for the re- 
mainder of this system. I can not believe that our Government, 
in its economic and financial prudence, can long be willing to 
permit the existing curtailment of benefits of the money already 
expended by not completing the link. The completion of this 
link, and by same the sending of boats directly across the upper 
part of the peninsula of Florida, will save from 500 to 900 miles 
in distance from the east Atlantic waters to New Orleans and 
other Mississippi Valley ports. In this age of highly developed in- 
dustry and general commerce and transportation, time is often 
the essence of all transactions; therefore, the time which would 
be saved to commerce in p: through the canal as over the 
time in going around the Florida Peninsula, would, within a few 
years, fully justify all cost of construction. 

With the construction of this link, the perils so often encoun- 
tered from storms and weather conditions would be avoided. 
The saving in loss by storm would, in due course of time, almost 
pay for construction. 

To-day there is a general awakening in the development of our 
American inland waterways. Why, we now have a Mississippi 
Valley system of well over 13,000 miles, these waterways giving 
rapid and cheap tion to those great States of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Upon this one system the Federal Government 
has already expended probably well over five hundred millions of 
dollars, and there is no indication that the Government will 
cease its waterway activities in the Mississippi Valley, but on the 
other hand every indication is that even greater achievement 
along this line may be expected in the future. 

Time will not permit discussion of the great development of 
the Great Lakes system—the Erie Canal system and the various 
other waterway systems to which our Government is rightfully 
committed and on which it is expending millions of dollars an- 
nually. The truth of this statement is borne out when we are 
reminded of the total allotment for maintenance and improve- 
ment of rivers and harbor work in our country for the past few 
years. In 1925, our Government expended $40,275,000; in 1926, 
$50,200,000; in 1927, $50,150,000; in 1928, $56,541,310; in 1929, 
$50,000,000; and in 1930, $67,000,000. It will be seen by these 

that in the main this expenditure is increasing. I believe 
that 1930 will expend a sum well over the $67,000,000 mark. 

The Federal Government rarely appropriates and expends Fed- 
eral funds unless the expenditures are fairly well justified. Some 
persons possibly would wonder how expenditures of these huge 
sums could well be justified, but when we are reminded that the 
annual water-borne tonnage is so rapidly increasing, then it is 
easy to see that these expenditures are not only justified but 
fully warranted. The total water-borne commerce of our coun- 
try in 1920, through the ports on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts, ports on the Great Lakes, our rivers, canals, and connect- 
ing channels, amounted to 399,000,000 tons, valued at $20,531,- 
000,000. This volume increased annually, until in 1926 it 
amounted to 540,500,000 tons, valued at $26,722,000,000. There 
was a slight decrease in the tonnage and its value for 1928. The 
tonnage was decreased by about 1,000,000 tons and the value 
thereof by about $2,000,000,000. But it is highly probable that 
the 1931 and 1932 commerce will again show a healthy increase. 

There are other significant reasons why the Government is 
rapidly developing its inland waterways. Chief among these rea- 
sons, I would say, is the reduced cost of transportation. Com- 
merce can be carried, and is carried, on water for from 10 to 50 
per cent of the cost by other methods. I believe transportation 
on the Great Lakes is estimated to cost possibly only 10 per cent 
of the cost by other methods. We find particularly that heavy 
and bulky items of commerce, as iron ore, coal, lumber, timber, 
the various building materials, and even grain, are rapidly going 
to water for transportation. 

We also find that the development of waterways builds up 
industries in our agricultural as well as industrial sections. The 
cheaper transportation of the bulky items of commerce, of course, 
increases a demand for these various items because the low cost 
of transportation is reflected in the sale price of these various 
items and thus consumption and utilization of products are 
stimulated. 

We also find now that other common carriers, as railways, are 
coordinating with water transportation. 

It is remarkable to note the development of inland waterways 
in the old countries of the world, as Germany, France, Austria, 
and other old European countries. The first reason, I believe, for 
this great development in the Old World was economy, and if 
through their centuries of civilization and national develapment 
they have found saying and economy by full development of their 
inland waterways, of course, we may rightfully expect our Nation 
to eventually lead in similar economy by saving to our people all 
possible through the means of this waterway development. 

Well do we remember the efforts for construction of the Panama 
Canal by the French and English peoples, and later the criticisms 
of American leaders when they advanced this great project. It 
appeared then that the sum of $400,000,000 required for its con- 
struction was a fabulous sum altogether unjustified for the ex- 
penditure, but the time and money which have already been sa vod 
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to the people of the world by its utilization has convinced even 
the most pessimistic that it was one of the best investments that 
our Nation ever made. In fact, it would be almost inconceivable 
to-day to imagine our country and the other countries carrying on 
their commerce, transportation, and trade without a canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

For the first year or two the tonnage passing through the canal 
was not unusually large, but the tonnage has rapidly increased, 
and for the fiscal year 1930 the commercial traffic through the 
Panama Canal, made up of vessels of 24 nations, aggregated a total 
tonnage of 29,630,709 tons, with a toll collection of $26,944,499.77. 
Of course, the operating and maintenance cost of the Panama 
Canal is negligible when we count it against the almost $27,000,- 
000 worth of tolls collected annually. 

The States of the Mississippi Valley, as well as the States of the 
Southeast and the East Atlantic States, are all anxious to see the 
Florida canal constructed. The demand for this canal is so evi- 
dent and the necessity so great that our Government soon will 
construct it. Our Nation is a great Nation and does things in a 
big way. Yes; some $700,000,000 have been recently authorized 
for flood control of the Mississippi. The Strawberry Dam, the 
Roosevelt Dam, and numerous other great reclamation projects 
have received millions of dollars from our Federal Treasury. Only 
recently approximately $165,000,000 have been authorized for the 
Boulder Canyon Dam project. 

The Congress has recently authorized $43,042,070.58 for Federal 
buildings throughout the United States. (This does not include 
the item for maintenance, which is $12,701,555.79, making a grand 
total of $55,743,626.35.) Our Nation does things in a big way; 
and it is inconceivable to believe that it will permit much time to 
elapse before the canal is constructed across north Florida con- 
necting our intracoastal waterway of the Atlantic coast with that 
of the Gulf of Mexico. It is bound to come, but we must expend 
our efforts to accomplish it in the shortest possible time. 

Florida has faith in the Federal Government; this faith is justi- 
fied by past performances by the Government for the State of 
Florida. This generosity of the Federal Government causes all 
Floridians to believe Uncle Sam will construct that canal across 
Florida. May I enumerate some Federal benefits that have been 
accorded Florida recently for rivers and harbors development? 

In 1925 Florida was allotted $1,395,339; in 1926, $2,145,244; in 
1927, $2,446,729; in 1928, $1,226,513; in 1929, $1,143,294; in 1930, 
$2,228,200. From these figures it is easy to see that our annual 
allotment has increased, but at the end of the fiscal year 1930-31 
you will see a perceptible increase in Florida’s allotment. 

The Florida delegation was, at the last session of Congress, 
able to obtain benefits beyond the hopes of even our most op- 
timistic. Among these authorizations secured are: $63,000 for 
the St. Johns River from Palatka to Lake Harney; $111,000 for 
the St. Johns River from Jacksonville to the ocean; $885,000 for 
Miami Harbor; $800,000 for the Miami River; $239,200 for Tampa 
Harbor; $22,500 for Charlotte Harbor; St. Petersburg Harbor, 
$45,000; St. Marks River, $11,000; waterway from Pensacola to 
Mobile, $600,000; Choctawhatchee Bay, $600,000; Caloosahatchee 
River and Lake Okeechobee drainage areas, $7,692,000. In addi- 
tion to these authorizations, considerable money is now being 
expended upon improvements in Cedar Key Harbor from funds 
already available. Including the $4,221,000 authorized a few 
months ago for the Florida East Coast Canal, this gives a grand 
total authorization for Florida, under the new bill, of more than 
fourteen and a half million dollars. 

We were also able to obtain a very large number of surveys 
looking forward to the eventual authorizaton of Federal funds 
for further improvements. Notable among these is the survey 
of the canal across Florida. Probably the outstanding achieve- 
ment for Florida during the past four years was the final 
realization of our efforts of many years for Federal aid in the 
Florida Everglades. Florida has attended congressional hearings 
and worked on this great project for several years, so finally at 
the last session of Congress we were able to obtain Federal 
responsibility and aid in this matter. The recent rivers and 
harbors act authorizes some seven million dollars to be expended 
by the Government, same to be matched with some two million 
dollars of State money, for flood control, reclamation, and navi- 
gation in the Lake Okeechobee, Everglades, and Caloosahatchee 
River area. Local interests, of course, will be required to per- 
form other cooperative efforts, but somehow I look on this 
achievement of a united Florida as a master stroke not only in 
the interest of Florida’s economic and industrial life but in the 
interest of the life of Florida citizens. It will redound great 
benefits, eventually, to the entire country. 


[Speech of Congressman R. A, GREEN, of Starke, Fla. delivered 
over radio station WRUF, Gainesville, Fla., on Navy Day, October 
27, 1930, at 5 p. m.] 

UNITED STATES Navy 
Almost a century and a half ago, when the Constitution of the 

United States was put into full force and effect, it carried a pro- 

vision “To provide for the common defense,” and also another 

8 “To secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
sterity.” 

Pa compliance with these provisions of the Constitution, the 

United States has ever since maintained a Navy which, we believe, 

has been adequate for the common defense of all citizens of the 

United States as well as their posterity. We believe also that the 

Navy of the United States has always been sufficiently adequate 

to secure the “blessings of liberty to the peoples of the United 

States and to their posterity.” As a matter of fact, even during 

the Revolutionary War we were not without this great protecting 
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arm of defense. Well do we recall how history records how John 
Paul Jones, with his Bonhomme Richard, sailed up the east coast 
of Great Britain, near the mouth of the Humber, encountering 
the British man of war Serapis. There, with the muzzles of his 
own ship's guns tou the muzzles of the guns of the Serapis, 
courageously and heroically defeated the crew of the Serapis. 
Thus, in the very beginning, impetus to the cause of the American 
water defense, the security won by John Paul Jones at sea, General 
Washington and others on land, which led to our final independ- 
ence, was to remain for only a little more than a quarter of a 
century, when we again find the United States and the British 
Empire at war. ; 

In this War of 1812 the most significant rôle was played by 
the American Navy. In fact, the American land defense and ag- 
gression was almost at a standstill until America’s brilliant naval 
action on Lake Erie. In this memorial encounter Lieut. Oliver 
H. Perry, on September 10, 1813, met the pride of Britain's Navy, 
won a decisive victory, and reported as follows: “We have met 
the enemy and they are ours.” The Americans were victorious in 
this war in a series of brilliant naval duels. The American Con- 
stitution met and conquered the Guerriere in 30 minutes, and 
Great Britain was alarmed at the speed of the American ships 
and at the accuracy of the marksmanship of the American sailors, 
so it launched an extensive naval-building program, and through 
her excess in numbers only was she able to meet and compete 
with our Navy. At that time one of the largest English news- 
papers was quoted as follows: “If they fight they are sure to 
conquer; if they flee they are sure to escape.” Such was America’s 
Navy during the War of 1812. 

A little more than a century after our great Nation had been in 
existence our Navy was forced to meet an arrogant and powerful 
adversary. War was declared with Spain on account of Spanish 
oppression of Cuban subjects, and for other reasons. Time will 
not permit mentioning all of the brilliant achievements of our 
Navy during this struggle, but it will suffice to say that Com- 
modore Dewey met and destroyed a large Spanish Fleet at Manila. 
Likewise, Admiral William Sampson and Admiral W. S. Schley met 
and took the powerful Spanish Fleet of Admiral Cevera in the 
vicinity of Santiago. One of the outstanding feats of this bril- 
lant warfare during the Spanish-American War was the daring 
courage of Commander Richard P. Hobson when he took the 
Merrimac—sinking it in the mouth of the Santiago Harbor—and 
thus bottling up the most dangerous fleet in the Spanish Navy. 
This daring feat of Commander Hobson is mentioned only to re- 
assure us that America has always had sailors individually, as well 
as collectively, who are ready and willing to offer themselves in 
defense of our great Nation. 

More recently, during the World War, the superior organization 
and gigantic strength of the American Navy have written the 
brightest chapter in the seafaring history of the world. Somehow 
I believe that the Hon. Josephus Daniels, of Raleigh, N. C., was 
really the man of the hour who put new determination in our 
Navy during its most perilous hour. History must ever record the 
finer qualities and higher ability of this distin; American 
who so well our Nation’s Navy that some 2,000,000 
soldiers were transported to a foreign land without a hitch, and 
with a minimum toll of life and property. It may also be men- 
tioned how the allied navy, consisting largely of the British and 
American Fleets, overcame the German submarine warfare and 
made the channels of ocean traffic safe for navigation. On the 
morning of November 21, 1918, the Grand Fleet, anchored off the 
coast of Scotland, steamed into the North Sea and was drawn 
into two lines 3 miles apart, forming a majestic avenue to re- 
ceive the surren German fleet, but the American Fleet was 
to take nd chance on what was to be a German surrender, but 
instead had every gun crew at its position with the mighty guns 
of every ship loaded and ready for action. Admiral Rodman said 
of this situation, “ There is not the slightest possibility of trouble, 
but we are overlooking no chances.” Thus it will be seen that 
even in the hour after triumph had been proclaimed and victory 
won and the achievement of the war recorded, our American com- 
mander, the sailor that he was, took no chances, but had his 
sailors ready for action in case the unexpected should happen. 
Such has been the tradition of the American Navy—ever prepared, 
ready and willing to defend the life and property of our great 
Nation. So to-day, my friends, I am glad to commend the stability 
and achievements of this great arm of our national defense and 
to join with other millions of American citizens in this Navy Day 
observance. I am happy to join with Commander Lawson E. Hill, 
commanding officer of naval communication reserve in Gainsville, 
Fla., in this observance. 

Thus it is evident that in the construction of these- gigantic 
carriers our Navy indeed had in mind the inspiring lines of Long- 
fellow’s poem, Building of the Ship, when the merchant spoke to 
building master, as follows: 


“Build me straight, O worthy master! 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!” 


The State of Florida should be foremost in this great observ- 
ance for many reasons. When war was declared in 1917 we had 
only one naval air station, and it was located at Pensacola, Fla. 
At this station the leadership in naval air training, of course, was 
obtained. By the close of the war 21 air stations had been estab- 
Ushed with nearly 3,000 officers and 30,000 enlisted men, 26 air- 
ships and more than 1,200 planes in operation. In our allied 
countries we had, during the war, seaplane stations, from which 
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we carried on submarine and scouting patrol, and in this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that a detachment of 200 naval 
aviators and mechanics were the first armed forces from the United 
States to land in France. Steps have been taken to enlarge the 
training facilities at Pensacola. Catapults have been designed 
and used for battleships and airships. The Navy now has three 
large aircraft carriers in operation—the Langley, Lexington, and 
Saratoga. Aircrafts are carried on 34 other combatant ships of 
the Navy. Over 900 model airplane designs for every purpose are 
in commission, and lighter-than-air developments are progressing 
satisfactorily. The performance of our Navy planes has been re- 
markable.. Of the 69 world records 24 are held by the 
United States, and 11 of these 24 were established by the Navy 
with service planes. It is a bit hard for us to realize that our air- 
plane carriers have, respectively, floor space of 2½ acres; that is, 
888 feet long by 90 feet wide. One hundred and twenty planes 
from each of these carriers can be almost instantly put into opera- 
tion. One of the most inspiring events of my life was recently the 
observation of the great air maneuvers by American Army and 
Navy planes. The various flight formations, the skill with which 
the planes were launched, handled, and landed. The unusually 
efficient training of the men who handled the planes. Not only 
is it an inspiration to all American citizens but gives to one that 
satisfaction of protection and security as such a condition so well 
indicates. These planes are the eyes of the Navy, and well has 
this branch of our Navy been developed. 

In fact, it occurs to me that the present Secretary of the Navy, 
the Hon. Charles Francis Adams, is neglecting nothing in the per- 
fecting of our Navy in accordance with our various treaty and 
armament conferences. Through the Navy, its officers and men, 
Mr. Secretary Adams is not only prepared to defend our Nation 
at a moment's notice but he is carrying many other services to 
the American people. 

A large quantity of steel and iron from our country is used in 
the construction of our Navy vessels and planes. Thus employ- 
ment to thousands and thousands of our American citizens is 
obtained. Through the manufacture within the United States 
of our various naval craft vessels, our own factories have been 
prepared and developed to such an extent that in case of war we 
would be almost entirely independent in the construction of our 
many weapons of warfare. 

Mr. Secretary Adams has also, through his department, made 
marvelous achievements in the direction and perfection of radio 
and its various uses. These benefits are in return reflected upon 
the industries of our country and go to the general information, 
benefits, and use of all our American citizens. Great research 
and investigation is carried on by the Navy Department of our 
country, and such information and benefits as are thus obtained 
are in the due course of time given to the general citizenship 
of our country. í 

Great training stations are established for the enlisted men of 
the Navy, and in turn the youth of our land are thus offered 
schooling in the various trades and in common ind . -In this 
manner electricians, mechanics, navigators, cobblers, and cooks 
are trained and developed. In fact, American battleships respec- 
tively represent a complete city, where many of the advantages, 
conveniences, and trainings of a full life may be had. The Navy 
employs scientists, physicists, engineers, metallurgists, account- 
ants, whose experiments and findings are eventually passed on to 
industry and all our American citizens. 

Great is the result being accomplished by the United States 
Navy and its personnel. This great service, of course, is not ac- 
complished without monetary cost. It is costing the United 
States Government, to keep this peace-time Navy, approximately 
400,000,000 annually. This is a large expenditure, but America’s 
trade and commerce is ever expanding and more than 
the other great nations. In 1900 the foreign trade of the United 
States was about two and one-quarter billions. With Great 
Britain the same year it was four and one-quarter billions, but the 
foreign trade of the United States in 1928 was about nine and one- 

billions, and with Great Britain about nine and three- 
quarter billion dollars. It will be seen by this comparison that 
in 1900 the foreign trade of the United States was only about 
one-half that of Great Britain, while in 1928 it was about the 
same. I am comparing Great Britain with the United States, 
because I believe Great Britain has more foreign trade than any 
other foreign country. Our American merchant marine is carry- 
ing on much of our foreign trade. In fact, about a billion-dollar 
business was done by the American merchant marine. 

America still has her colonial possessions which are far flung. 
Our avenues of trade extend throughout the world. Our own 
lands and territories extend from the Philippine Islands in the 
far Pacific to Alaska in the frigid Arctic and to Porto Rico in the 
tropical Atlantic. Therefore in order to keep abreast as a great 
world power, and in order to protect the citizens, the trade, and 
general economic life of our Nation it is of necessity that an 
adequate Navy be maintained at all times. 

The State of Florida is peculiar in its physical existence. Did 
you ever stop to realize that Florida has more than 1,300 miles 
of seacoast and that it is impossible to go farther than 60 or 70 
miles from the seacoast? Did you ever stop to realize that it 
would be possible for a monstrous ore eA of an enemy nation 
to anchor on the coast of Florida and shell every inch of land 
within our great State? With our long coast line and the narrow- 
ness of our peninsula and the great power of guns to be carried 
in the future by battleships this is altogether possible; therefore 
it is obvious that all Floridians are enthusiastic for an adequate 
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Navy. It is also interesting to note that the State of Florida has 
for many years held an assignment on the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. This t is held 
by Congressman H. J. Drange, Lakeland, Fla., who is an authority 
on naval affairs, and we Floridians may well rely upon our repre- 
sentation in national naval affairs, so long as he sits on this 
powerful committee. 

America to-day is not an imperialistic nation. Her citizenship 
is not considered militarists, but in view of the present troubled 
conditions, revolutions sporadic throughout much of the civilized 
world, with some sections of Europe seething with rivalry, if not, 
indeed, zeal for conquest, with communists and sovietism threat- 
ening the liberties of the citizens of independent countries, and 
other conditions which we shall not enumerate, it is obvious that 
America must maintain a Navy and an Army altogether adequate 
for our national defense, and thus let there ever remain— 


“The union of lakes, the union of lands, 
The union of States none can sever, 

The union of hearts, the union of hands, 
And the flag of our Union forever.” 


[Speech of Congressman R. A. Green, of Starke, Fla., delivered over 
radio station WJAX, October 23, at 7:30 p. m., Jacksonville, Fla.] 
Worip Wan VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Recently it was my pleasure to address you relative to national 
legislation for the Spanish-American War veterans, and now it is 
again my pleasure to address you, but this time on the subject of 
World War veterans’ legislation. 

Significant along this line is the fact that the Congress at the 
last session passed what is in reality a pension bill for disabled 
World War veterans. Up until the last session of Congress legis- 
lation had from time to time been enacted which allowed com- 
pensation and other benefits to veterans who were suffering with 
@ service-connected disability. By service connection, of course, 
is meant a disability which was either incurred in or aggravated 
by the veteran’s service. Prior to the last session of Congress 
compensation was paid to World War veterans who had disability 
to a degree of 10 per cent or greater, at the rates, I believe, of 
from $10 per month for 10 per cent permanent disability to $100 
per month for permanent total disability. 

There was also passed some two years ago what was known as 
the emergency officers’ retirement act, which allowed to certain 
disabled officers compensation at a rate comparable with their 
rank when discharged from the military or naval service. 

It was apparent at the convening of the last session of Congress 
that there were thousands of worthy World War veterans in the 
United States who were suffering with disabilities, many of them 
with even 100 per cent disability, but who had been unable to 
connect their disability with their service. In fact, it is very 
difficult to trace back for 10 years or longer a disability which a 
World War veteran may now have and show that it was incident 
to or incurred while he was in the service. Of course, many vet- 
erans still are daily proving service connection, while, on the other 
hand, thousands and thousands with disabilities have been unable 
to prove service connection. Then, there were thousands of vet- 
erans with disabilities which had no color of service connection— 
disabilities which had been incurred in civil life, in industry, in 
motor-vehicle wrecks, and through the various means in which 
humanity is always meeting its fate. For this large class of vet- 
erans the recent act of Congress sought relief. 

We had before the House Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation a large number of bills. Finally two of these bills 
gained greater favor—one the Rankin bill, so named for the Hon. 
Joun E. RANKIN, the ranking minority member of the committee, 
and the other the Johnson bill, named for the Hon. Royat C. 
Jounson, chairman of the committee. It was apparent to me that 
the veterans’ organizations throughout the country favored the 
Rankin bill, because it was more liberal and comprehensive. 
Finally, the Johnson bill was reported to the House, with the re- 
sult that the substance of the Rankin bill was substituted by the 
membership of the House. After e this bill went to the 
Senate, was promptly passed by the Senate, but met veto at the 
White House. But the veto of the Rankin bill did not mean death 
of World War legislation. We were determined to have relief for 
nonservice-connected veterans. 

Promptly after the President’s veto the House and Senate 
passed the disability allowance act of July 3, 1930. Under the 
provisions of this act World War veterans, less of service 
connection of disabilities, may receive benefits in the way of pen- 
sions or disability allowance at the rate of $12 monthly for 25 
per cent disability, $18 per month for 50 per cent disability, $24 
per month for 75 per cent disability, and $40 per month for total 
disability. Veterans who pay an income tax may not receive the 
benefits of this act. Neither is disability compensable if it is a 
result of the veteran's own vicious habits. 

Payment of disability allowance, if allowed the veteran, will 
begin from the date the veteran files his application,with the 
Veterans’ Bureau. Thousands of veterans throughout the coun- 
try are applying for benefits under the provisions of this act, and 
I earnestly urge that all veterans who have 25 per cent disability 
or more promptly write to the United States Veterans’ Bureau or 
to their Members of Congress for application blanks. Carefully 
fill out and execute the blank and return it to the Veterans’ 
Bureau. Within a short while after the application is filed with 
the bureau you will be called for examination, and will be awarded 
disability allowance in accordance with the provisions of the law. 
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It was our desire to begin payment of pension if the veteran 
had as low as 10 per cent disability, and it was also our desire 
to begin the minimum payment of $20 per month and the maxi- 
mum payment of $60 or $72 per month, but these provisions we 
were unable to include in the bill. It is believed, however, that 
from time to time this act will be liberalized by future amend- 
ments. 

Another provision of the act of July 3, 1930, directs the Veterans’ 
Bureau to consider affidavits made by laymen, as well as physi- 
cians, relative to the physical condition of World War veterans. 
It was found almost impossible in many cases for veterans to 
obtain certificates from physicians who treated them within one 
year of their discharge from the service, as their discharge has 
now been 10 or 11 years; therefore, it was very important to obtain 
a provision authorizing and directing the Veterans’ Bureau to give 
consideration to the affidavits of laymen who knew the physical 
condition of the veteran subsequent to his discharge. This provi- 
sion will render great benefits in proving service connection. 

And, by the way, the new act does not conflict with the provi- 
sions of the old act in proving service connection of disabilities, 
even if disability allowance or pension has been granted the vet- 
eran. At any time the veteran may, if possible, prove service con- 
nection of any of his disabilities and then elect to receive the 
benefits of the old law if he so chooses. He can not receive the 
pension benefits of the new law and the compensation benefits 
of the old law at the same time but may elect the one giving him 
the greater benefit, if and when he is able to prove service 
connection. 

While the act of July 3 is not as liberal as we had desired, yet 
it carries a disability pension to World War veterans within from 
10 to 12 years from date of their discharge, while Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans had to wait more than 20 years for their pen- 
sion; and I believe the veterans of the Civil War had to wait 
longer than the -American War veterans. However, the 
unusual conditions to which the World War veterans were sub- 
jected and the long duration of their period of actual combat, 
rendered their physical and mental state much more acute in 
many instances; therefore it was believed that though the years 
since their discharge have been few, their pensions were fully 
justified. 

Another amendment which we confidently hope will be ac- 
complished in the near future will be a provision for compensa- 
tion or pension benefits to the widows and minor children of 
deceased World War veterans, regardless of the cause of the vet- 
eran's death. Under existing law, if a World War veteran dies of 
service-connected compensable disabilities, his widow and minor 
children share benefits; but if he dies from a disease or ailment 
not of service origin, of course, there is no provision for his 
widow and orphan children. During the last session of Con- 
gress I introduced a bill which would provide that in the case 
of the death, from any cause, of any person receiving compensa- 
tion under section 202, compensation shall be payable, without 
regard to the provisions of section 206, to the dependents of such 
person in the same manner and to the same extent and subject 
to the same conditions and limitations as if the death of such 
person resulted from injury incurred in the military or naval 
service after April 6, 1917, and before July 2, 1921. We had hoped 
that it would be possible to obtain the inclusion of this item in 
the act of July 3. but owing to the fact that it would have carried 
an additional expenditure of some $12,000,000 annually, we were 
unable to obtain its inclusion. However, several members of 
the World War Veterans’ Committee have agreed to the enact- 
ment of this provision in the near future. Recently I had a most 
heart-rending experience when a young widow of a deceased 
World War veteran in my district appealed for benefits for her- 
self and four small children, only to find that compensation 
could not be paid her because her husband died of causes not 
of service origin, This case prompted me to introduce the bill 
above mentioned, and I confidently believe it will be passed in 
the next year or two. 

It will probably be information to many of my hearers to know 
that under existing law reimbursement of burial expenses up to 
the amount of $107 may be had by those bearing the burial 
expenses of World War veterans. The person who bears these 
expenses is entitled to the reimbursement, 

It is also noteworthy that the Government now furnishes grave 
markers for unmarked graves of the veterans of all wars, including 
Confederate veterans. Up until recently this grave marker was 
furnished for the unmarked graves of all war veterans except those 
of the Confederate Army, but at the last session of Congress we 
were able to obtain an appropriation, in compliance with a bill I 
introduced, for the manufacture of these markers for Confederate 
as well as other veterans. These stones are shipped, prepaid, by 
the Government to some responsible relative or other persons 
who will erect them at the graves. If you know of an unmarked 
grave of any soldier, you should apply either to the War Depart- 
ment or to your Member of Congress for an application blank, if 
you wish ‘to receive and erect one of these stones. 

My own belief is that no Government benefits are too great for 
the American soldiers who joined with the allied countries of 
Europe against the imperialistic central powers in that great 
struggle which determined whether the world would be occupied 
by small, free, self-governing nations, or be a single, dominant, 
autocratic, imperialistic power. The existence of all free govern- 


ment throughout the land was in grave danger. The great con- 
flict in which these men played their noble part began with the 
struggle between the land-rich nations and the land-poor nations 
of Europe. Russia, England, and France had vast colonial posses- 
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sions. Germany and Austria were in quest of land for coloniza- 
tion. These two nations, Germany in particular, looked longingly 
at the rich lands of South America and upon those of the 
Euphrates Valley. 

The Monroe doctrine which had for so many years been pro- 
claimed by the American people caused the eye of the Kaiser to 
turn from South America to the nearer lands of the Euphrates 
Valley. Germany and Austria, it was apparent, desired to make 
Turkey their dependency, then advance on with their iron hand 
and take over the Euphrates section. Of course, France, England, 
pierre readily 3 the ass Germany, and, as a matter of 

preservation. grou themselves together to prevent 
the realization of this plan of Germany and Austria. ; 

The archduke was assassinated, and Austria demanded that 
Serbia become her vassal. Of course, this was the beginning of 
the actual conflict between Russia, England, and France on the 
one side and Austria and Germany on the other. Well does his- 
tory record the patience, wisdom, diplomacy, and gigantic efforts of 
our great President, Woodrow Wilson, in his efforts that our coun- 
try remain neutral and let Europe settle her own affairs. But in 
the mad rush of conquest Germany and Austria disregarded all 
international law and all human regard for life and property. In 
the battle of self-preservation, of course, the allied countries 
courted the counsel and support of our American Nation. America 
maintained its rights to navigate the seas and carry on its trade 
with all nations, but in Germany's march for greed and supremacy 
the rights of nations were disregarded. American ships were sunk; 
neutral and free States became forbidden avenues of trade. Ger- 
man submarines claimed the right to dominate practically all 
waters. America was even told the number of ships she could 
and could not send to European countries. In fact, the German 
rulers became drunk with their own greed and with the belief in 
their own power and domination. They challenged the integrity 
of practically the entire civilized world. America and her Presi- 
dent bore with patience the countless edicts and overbearings of 
the German authorities until the final command of what America 
could or could not do. These final commands and edicts of the 
German Kaiser went to the humiliation and destruction of the 
very soul of the Nation, and Woodrow Wilson and the American 
Congress drew the sword and the conflict was on. 

I have not time to trace the various campaigns and battles of 
this gigantic struggle, but it is not difficult to recall the courage 
and hope, as well as determination and new life, which per- 
meated the allied nations when on June 26, 1917, the American 
commander, Gen. John J. Pershing, landed with the first American 
Expeditionary Forces in France, and stood at the tomb of America's 
old friend LaFayette and said: LaFayette, we are here.” Yes; the 
American soldiers were there, and they continued to swarm on 
European soil and so replenished and strengthened the allied line, 
which was bent within 44 miles of Paris, until instead of breaking, 
the line swung back to the Hindenburg stronghold. 

The death toll was great, but the Kaiser had fled to neutral 
Holland. . Thrones crumbled and crowns were tossed as trophies 
in the path of Woodrow Wilson, the President of the mightiest 
Nation on earth; his 14 points came forth in all of their strength; 
the world was once more safe for the democratic nations of man- 
kind in America, in the world; yes, in Europe and in Flanders 
fields, where poppies grow. 


[Speech of Congressman R. A. Green, of Starke, Fla., delivered over 
Radio Station WJAX, October 16, 1930, at 7.30 p. m., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.] 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION FoR SPANISH-AMERICAN Wan VETERANS 


Recently I have received so many requests relative to pro- 
visions of the recent act of Congress for Spanish-American War 
veterans that I have concluded that it would be well to take a 
few minutes to discuss this all-important subject. 

Ever since the early days of our Republic it has been the policy 
of the United States Government to extend all possible measures 
of relief to the war veterans who have defended our Nation in time 
of peril, and, of course, this has properly obtained relative to the 
soldiers of the war with Spain. 

These veterans waited more than 20 years after the treaty of 

with the Spanish Government before a pension law was 
passed for their relief. This law has been amended and liberal- 
ized from time to time. Upon the convening of the Seventy-first 
Congress, several Spanish-American pension bills were introduced 
in the House and in the Senate. H were held by the 
pension committees. Representatives of the veterans’ organiza- 
tions, high State officials, Members of the Congress and Senate, as 
well as numbers of other persons appeared before the committees, 
urging that adequate and liberal provisions be incorporated in 
such bill as was reported. It appeared for a while that we would 
be able to obtain report by the committees of a bill allowing a 
minimum pension of $50 for all veterans of this war, but after 
extended hearings and considerable discussion, a compromise bill 
was agreed upon and finally passed by the House and Senate and 
signed by the President. 

Under the provisions of this bill all persons who served 90 days 
or more in the military or naval service of the United States dur- 
ing the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or China 
relief expedition, and who have been honorably discharged, or who, 
having served less than 90 days, were discharged for disability 
incurred in the service in line of duty, and who are now or who 
may hereafter be suffering from any mental or physical disability 
or disabilities of a permanent character which so incapacitates 
them for the performance of manual labor as to render them un- 
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able to earn a support, shall, upon making due proof of the fact, 
according to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may provide, be placed upon the list of invalid pensions 
of the United States and be entitled to receive a pension not 
exceeding $60 a month and not less than $20 a month, propor- 
tioned to the degree of inability to earn a support, and in deter- 
mining such inability each and every infirmity shall be duly con- 
sidered and the aggregate of the disabilities shown shall be rated. 

These rates to be fixed as follows: $20 a month for one-tenth 
disability; $25 a month for one-fourth disability; $35 a month 
for one-half disability; $50 a month for three-fourths disability; 
and $60 a month for total: Provided, That any such person who 
has reached the age of 62 years shall, upon making proof of such 
fact be placed upon the pension roll and entitled to receive a 
pension of $30 a month; in case such person has reached the age 
of 68 years, $40 a month; in case such person has reached the age 
of 72 years, $50 a month; and in case such person has reached the 
age of 75 years, $60 a month. 

The legislation also provides that if a veteran on account of 
age or physical or mental disability is helpless or blind or so 
nearly helpless or blind as to need or require the regular aid or 
attendance of another person, shall be given a rate of $72 per 
month. He is not, however, entitled to this additional $12 per 
month for an attendant if he himself is an inmate of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home or any National or State soldiers’ home. 

Also an entirely new feature of this bill is the inclusion of 
veterans who served 70 days or more, and who have become dis- 
abled from other causes than in line of duty. These veterans are 
entitled to receive a pension not exceeding $30 a month and not 
less than $12 a month, proportioned to the degree of inability to 
earn a support, and in determining such inability each and every 
infirmity shall be duly considered and the aggregate of the dis- 
abilities shown shall be rated. These rates to be fixed as fol- 
lows: $12 a month for one-tenth disability; $15 a month for one- 
fourth disability; $18 a month for one-half disability; $24 a 
month for three-fourths disability; and $30 a month for total: 
Provided, That any person who has reached the age of 62 years 
shall, upon making proof of such fact, be placed upon the pension 
roll and entitled to receive a pension of $12 a month; in case 
such person has reached the age of 68 years, $18 a month; in case 
such person has reached the age of 72 years, $24 a month; and 
in case such person has reached the age of 75 years, $30 a month. 

I would like to stress the fact that while these increases are 
certain, yet it is necessary for veterans desiring to receive them 
to file application for same. The increase dates from the time 
application for same is filed with the Pension Bureau, and may 
I suggest that all Spanish-American War veterans who come under 
the provisions of this act, and who have not filed for increase, 
should do so promptly. Requests for application blanks should 
be sent either to the Bureau of Pensions, Washington, D. C., or to 
the Member of Congress from your district. There are hundreds 
of Spanish-American War veterans in our State who have never 
applied for pension, though many of them have 10 per cent or 
greater disability, and may I urge that all such veterans who are 
not now receiving pensions, or who have not applied for pension, 
promptly do so. May I also suggest that at any time when a 
pensioner who is not receiving the maximum benefits of the law 
feels that his disabilities have increased, he may file an applica- 
tion for increase of his pension. Ninety days must elapse between 
the last ruling of the Pension Bureau on application for pension 
or increase thereof, before a new application or increase applica- 
tion may be filed. It has been my experience with a large num- 
ber of cases that even though the first application for increase 
was not allowed by the bureau, a second or third application is 
often allowed for the reason that the disabilities of veterans who 
have passed the age of 48 or 50 often increase rapidly. I urge 
that all S. -American War veterans make an earnest and 
honest effort to obtain all benefits to which the law entitles them. 

Another good provision of existing law is the provision for pen- 
sioning of the veteran's widow after his death. If she married the 
veteran prior to September 1, 1922, and was living with him as 
his wife at the time of his death, she is entitled to a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, so long as she lives or until she 
has remarried. The widow is also entitled to receive any accrued 
pension which may be due the soldier at the time of his death. 
Each child of a deceased veteran, under the age of 16 years, is also 
entitled to $6 per month. 

Another provision of existing law is an allowance of not more 
than $107 for burial expenses of veterans. In some cases where 
no widow survives to claim the accrued pension, if any, and where 
the veteran dies without estate, it has been applied toward the 
expenses of the last illness and burial. 

My friends, I have gone rather into detail relative to the pro- 
visions of these laws, but I deem it highly important for all 
veterans and their families to be fully informed as to all of 
their just benefits. 

To many of the relief provisions for the Spanish-American War 
veterans, we have had to overcome rather strong opposition. 
There are still many persons who believe that our Government 
has been entirely too liberal in pensioning soldiers; in fact, there 
are many citizens of our country who are opposed entirely to 
any form of pension. But we do not have to search history at 
length to learn of offers and sacrifices which were made by the 
“boys of 98.“ 

In 1895 there were many wealthy Cubans living in the United 
States, as well as a large number of citizens of the United States 
temporarily residing in Cuba. At this time there was a revolt 
against the operation of the then ruling class in Cuba. Of 


course, the American citizens sympathized with the oppressed, 
and these things led to a general ill feeling of the ruling class 
in Cuba against the United States and her citizens. So intense 
did this feeling grow that the United States Government deemed 
it necessary to send the battleship Maine to the harbor of Habana 
to protect our American citizens and their property in Cuba. 

You can easily recall that on February 15, 1898, the battleship 
Maine was blown up while quietly anchored in the harbor of 
Habana, and 260 members of her crew went to their watery 
grave in the land of their enemy. For this blowing up of the 
battleship Maine, the United States Government held the Span- 
ish Government responsible, though it was said the actual ac- 
complishment of its destruction was by half a dozen subordinate 
Spanish officers. 

On March 9, 1898, the Congress of the United States placed 
$50,000,000 at the of the President for national defense. 
On April 11, 1898, the President of the United States asked for 
authority to intervene in Cuban affairs. He was, on April 20, 
authorized to do so. On April 22, a blockade of the Spanish 
part of the island was ordered. On April 23, the President called 
for 125,000 volunteers and the call was promptly answered by 
American citizens out the United States. In rapid suc- 
cession the few battles of the Spanish-American War followed. 
On May 1, in Manila Harbor, the American squadron under Com- 
modore Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet. Admiral William 
Sampson and Admiral W. S. Schley proceeded to blockade the 
Cuban coast and literally combed the waters of the lower Atlantic 
for Admiral Cevera's fleet. On May 28, Cevera's fleet was block- 
aded in the harbor of Santiago, and a naval seige began. And 
well do we remember how history records the daring feat of 
Lieut. Richard Pierson Hobson, an Alabaman by birth and resi- 
dence, accompanied by several seamen, took the Merrimac in the 
mouth of the harbor and sank it. He and his companions es- 
caped as best they could to regions of safety. This daring feat 
of Lieutenant Hobson bottled up the mighty fleet of Cevera and 
put an end to the Atlantic warfare of the Spanish Navy. 

And well do we remember how history records General Shafter's 
skilled activities. He organized an army at Tampa, Fla., landed 
near Santiago June 22, and advanced westward to El Caney and 
San Juan Hill. Here on July 3, with Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
at Kettle Hill, the American troops gave terror and destruction 
to the Spanish land forces. 

Our American soldiers were subjected to insanitary conditions 
in a foreign and tropical country. Yellow fever and diseases of 
almost all kinds raged, and while the death toll was not unusually 
large, thousands of our soldiers contracted diseases and sicknesses 
which they carry with them to-day. They answered the call of 
President McKinley; they crossed the waters to a foreign land; 
took their chances as to results without question, and their 
patriotism, courage, bravery, and general demeanor as American 
soldiers has never been questioned. They offered all they had and 
defended our flag in what, at that time, appeared to be a war of 
vast importance. How well they performed their tasks, and how 
diligently their duties were performed, individually and collec- 
tively, is told by the prompt manner in which they brought Spain 
to terms of peace, and with which they upheld the dignity and 
supremacy of the American flag. 

Florida boasts no better citizenship than that of her Spanish- 
American veterans; they are always awake to, and active for, all 
things for the best interest of Florida. They, through their 
State organization, first suggested to me Florida's desire for 
a branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 
At their suggestion I introduced the bill and worked for its pas- 
sage in the House of Representatives. Their camps, the American 
Legion posts, the Medical Association of Florida, in fact a united 
Florida was able to finally obtain passage of the Fletcher-Green 
bill in the House and in the Senate and I hope this same coopera- 
tion will finally land this branch home in our State. 

These veterans are representative of America’s highest type of 
citizenship. 

My friends, I believe they are entitled to the pensions which 
have been granted them. I further believe that even more liberal 
provisions should and will be accorded them as the years pass and 
their memory carries them back to El Caney, San Juan Hill, 
Santiago, and Manila. 


[Speech by Congressman R. A. Green, of Starke, Fla., delivered over 
radio station WAX, Jacksonville, Fla., October 30, at 7.30 p. m.] 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS AND RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 


Due to the unusually large number of requests which I have 
recently received from young men and women of our State desiring 
employment with the Government I have concluded to take a few 
minutes to discuss the methods of obtaining Government posi- 
tions and to also discuss briefly the provisions of the civil service 
retirement act. 

The unusual conditions, financially and industrially, now exist- 
ing in our country, and which have existed for the past many 
months, have for many reasons caused a large number of our 
citizens to seek employment with the Government. Almost daily 
I receive appeals from worthy persons of our State requesting 
information as to how to obtain a position with the Government. 

It happens that practically all Government positions, except a 
few of the higher administrative, appointive places, are filled 
through and as a result of civil-service examinations. The civil 
service act, I believe, was passed d the administration of 


uring 
President. Arthur about the year 1881, and it was hoped would 
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bring remedy to the spoils system which was begun by President 
Andrew Jackson. How well the civil service has cured the spoils 
system I leave to the judgment of those who are familiar with 
political party affairs and the general practice in securing Govern- 
ment appointments. In the beginning some 14,000 offices were 
classified and placed under the civil service. Later on Theodore 
Roosevelt was made the civil-service commissioner, and it was 
largely through his efforts as commissioner, and later as President 
of the United States, that he was able to place some 234,000 offices 
under the civil service. Of course, since that time (1902) the 
number of civil-service offices has been largely increased. 

These thousands of Federal offices are open to the citizens of the 
United States for competitive examination. The age limit for 
applicants usually runs from 18 years or 21 years to not more than 
50 years. The age limit for some positions, as that of railway mail 
clerk, I believe, is 35 years. 

Any Florida citizen desiring a Government position should write 
to the Hon. John T. Doyle, secretary Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., advising him of the line of work desired and 
requesting application blank and information, including date of 
future examinations. 

These examinations are held in places throughout the country. 
They may be written or oral or in the form of a questionnaire to 
be filled out, this depending upon the position the applicant is 
seeking. After the examination is completed, the results are 
forwarded to the United States Civil Service Commission,. there 
graded, and applicants making the required passing grade are 
given a place on the civil-service register, according to the grade 
made. In most cases the passing grade is 70 per cent; however, 
war veterans are allowed 5 per cent added to their grade for their 
military service. If a disabled veteran, then 10 per cent is added. 
In other words, a disabled veteran who made on his examination a 
grade of 65 per cent would have 10 per cent added to it, thus 
giving him a final grade of 75 per cent. The final grade of a 
veteran being equal to the final grade of any other applicant, the 
veteran also is entitled to preference in appointment. For prac- 
tically all examinations the age limit is also waived for men who 
have had military or naval service. 

As employees are needed by the Government departments, for 
which the examination is held, the names from the civil-service 
register are certified to such department. Such certification, of 
course, begins at the top of the register and each time the names 
of the three with highest grades are certified the department 
choosing one of the three. The other two names will, however, 
be certified again later. And, as a usual thing, if an applicant 
obtains a good passing mark his or her name is certified and 
appointment is eventually obtained. Of course, not all who pass 
the examinations are called for positions, because oftentimes many 
more will qualify than are needed for the limited number of 
positions to be filled. However, my experience is that almost 
any deserving and qualified person can, by perseverance and 
taking one or more of these examinations, finally obtain a posi- 
tion with the Government. 

A few Government positions are occasionally filled outside of 
the civil service, but these appointments are controlled by such 
party as is in power. Of course, at this time the Democratic 
Party is not in control of the administration; therefore, the only 
channel through which we may hope to obtain appointment for 
our Democratic friends is through the civil-service examinations. 
Any further information may be had by writing to Secretary 
Doyle or to the Member of Congress from your district. 

Almost all Government employees who obtain their positions 
as a result of civil-service examination come under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Civil Service retirement law. After many 
years of earnest effort by the civil-service employees and their 
friends in Congress a law for old-age and disability retirement 
of civil-service employees was enacted May 22, 1920, becoming 
effective August 1, 1920. This act provided for a maximum an- 
nual retirement pay of $720. The law was further amended in 
1926. providing for a maximum retirement pay of $1,000 per an- 
num. However, on May 29, 1930, we were able to enact an amend- 
ment to the retirement law which provides as high as $1,200 per 
annum for worthy Federal employees who meet its requirements. 
The first section of this last amendment, in part, reads as follows: 

“All employees to whom this act applies who, before its effective 
date, shall have attained or shall thereafter attain the age of 70 
years and rendered at least 15 years of service computed as pre- 
scribed in section 5 of this act shall be eligible for retirement on an 
annuity as provided for in this act: Provided, That city, rural, and 
village letter carriers, post-office clerks, sea-post clerks, employees of 
the Indian Service at large excepting clerks, laborers, and mechanics 
generally shall, under like conditions, be eligible for retirement 
at 65 years of age, and that railway postal clerks, mechanics, and 
laborers in navy yards, including leading men and quartermen 
but excluding master mechanics and foremen, and those employees 
engaged in pursuits whose occupation is hazardous or uires 
great physical effort, or which necessitates exposure to e me 
heat: or cold, and those employees whose terms of service shall 
include 15 years or more of such service rendered in the Tropics, 
shall be eligible at 62 years of age; the classification of employees 
for the purpose of assignment to the various age groups shall be 
determined jointly by the Civil Service Commission and the head 
of the department, branch, or independent office of the Govern- 
ment concerned: Provided further, That any such employee who 
Was employed as a mechanic for the major portion of his service, 
and not less than 15 years, and was subsequent to August 20, 
1920, involuntarily transferred to employment as a laborer and 
thereafter involuntarily discharged from the service of the United 
States, shall receive such annuity as he would have been entitled 
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to if on the day of his discharge from the service he had been 
retired under the provisions of this act: Provided further, That 
any mechanic, having served 30 years, who was, through no fault 
of his own, transferred or reduced to a minor position, and who 
shall have attained or who shall thereafter attain the age of 62 
years, shall have his annuity computed upon his average annual 
basic salary, pay, or compensation for the last 10 years of his 
service as a mechanic: Provided further, That the term me- 
chanics," as used in this act, shall include all employees in the 
Government Printing Office whose duties are to supervise, perform, 
or assist in apprentice, helper, or journeyman work of a recognized 
trade or craft, as determined by the Public Printer.” 

While the general retirement age is 70 years, yet for certain 
classes of service this age is reduced. For instance, a rural letter 
carrier may retire at the age of 65 years if he has had at least 15 
years of service. Or he may retire at the age of 63 years if he has 
had 30 years of service. While the act specifies certain retirement 
ages, yet employees attaining these ages may continue their serv- 
ices for 2 or even 4 years if they apply for such continuance, 
and if their physical condition is such as to enable them to con- 
tinue rendering satisfactory and efficient services. 

The act also carries a provision for disability retirement. Per- 
sons who have had five years or more of service and become to- 
tally disabled for useful and efficient service in the grade or class 
of position occupied by such person, by reason of disease or in- 
jury not due to vicious habits, intemperance, or willful miscon- 
duct on the part of the employee, shall upon his own application 
or upon the request or order of the head of the department, 
branch, or independent office concerned, be retired. 

The disability retirement pay, and, in fact, the retirement pay 
of any employee, is, of course, rated in accordance with the length 
of time the employee has served, the amount of his annual con- 
tribution and interest thereon, a portion of his average basic sal- 
ary or compensation received during any five-consecutive-year 
periods of his services, etc. 

Those who are not employees of the Government, and who 
are hot otherwise familiar with Government retirement policy, 
wonder where the retirement funds come from, and they will be 
interested in knowing that the some 400,000 civil-service em- 
ployees who come within the purview of the law, pay into the re- 
tirement fund 3½ per cent of their salary, which amounts to 
more than $28,000,000 annually. 

These funds are deposited in the United States Treasury to the 
credit of the civil service retirement and disability fund, and 
is there deposited in accordance with such procedure as may be 
prescribed by the Comptroller of the United States. In the main, 
retirement annuities are paid from these moneys, and the fact that 
this great fund is securely and safely deposited in the United States 
Treasury is a source of great comfort to the almost half million 
employees who are annually contributing to same and who an- 
ticipate eventually receiving the most generous benefits. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may invest the civil service retirement and 
disability fund in interest-bearing securities, but such income as 
is derived from such investments must be placed back into the 
said fund, thus bringing to these worthy workers all possible pro- 
tection and benefit. 

Of course, the law carries provisions for return to the employee 
or his dependents amounts which have been deducted from his 
annual salary in case of his separation from the service by death 
or other causes. 

To me the civil service retirement law seems most worthy and 
noble in principle. It gives that old-age security to the employees 
which is so conducive not only to their comfort and contentment 
but also to their best service for the Government while they are 
able to perform, We find to-day that many large industrial con- 
cerns are providing retirement funds to be paid monthly to their 
employees who have served with them for a period of years and 
who reach required ages. We also have numerous industrial insur- 
ance companies which encourage savings of persons during the 
earning period of life; but in spite of all of this effort and pre- 
caution on the part of our Government, our States, and the vari- 
ous industrial and insurance companies of our country, we nnd 
that about 85 per cent of all persons 65 years old or more are 
wholly impoverished and dependent upon public bounty for support. 

In the United States to-day there are some three million such 
persons. By this it seems that this 85 per cent of our old aged 
have been by misfortune or otherwise rendered without estate 
in their declining years. Hundreds of thousands of these have 
contributed during their earning period of life to the industrial, 
social, economic, spiritual, and general civic life of their respec- 
tive communities, but in old age find themselves a charge de- 
pending upon the charity of their fellow men. This unusual 
condition has brought, in 10 or more States of our Union, what 
is known as an old-age pension. Notable among these States 
are Kentucky, Colorado, Maryland, California, Minnesota, Utah, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Wisconsin, and Massachusetts. Many of these 
old-age pension laws allow approximately $1 per day for persons 
70 years of age or older and who have an estate worth less than 
$3,000, and whose income is under $400 per year, Arizona, I 
believe, was the first State to establish an old-age pension 
law, some twenty years ago. Thus it will be seen that this 
policy of protection and care for the aged is rapidly advancing 
in our country. The laws of the various States vary. In some 
cases the county and city contributes one-third or one-half and 
the State the In some cases the State contributes one- 
third and the local county and/or city two-thirds. 

We have in Florida certain provision for old age or for those 
who are otherwise incapable of maintenance and support but thus 
far Federal sanction has not been obtained for a Federal old-age 
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pension; however, to-day there is a great sentiment in the United 
States for an old-age on. Of course, I am unable to pre- 
dict what proportions sentiment may take. There are many 
debatable phases of the question—its constitutionality, its gen- 
eral feasibility, its ultimate effect upon the strength of the indus- 
trial citizenship of the Nation, and various phases. However, the 
sentiment for a Federal old-age pension is undoubtedly growing. 

Apart from the subject of civil service and retirement of Federal 
employees, I will claim your attention just long enough to remind 
you that the Federal Government has in the past few years dealt 
rather liberally with Florida in Federal moneys expended for Fed- 
eral buildings. Besides the actual expenditure for Federal build- 
ing projects for the last five years of some $500,000, we have been 
able to obtain authorizations for new construction in the amount 
of about $6,834,000. These funds have been allocated as follows: 
Daytona Beach, $285,000; Jacksonville, $2,575,000; Key West, 
$559,000; Kissimmee, $80,000; Lake City, $125,000; Lakeland, $90,- 
000; Marianna, $50,000; Miami, $2,145,000; Palm Beach, $200,000; 
Sarasota, $175,000; Tampa, $550,000. 

It is apparent from this expenditure that Florida has not been 
forgotten by the Federal Government in its post-office building 
program. 

WIDOWS’ ANNUITY 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own remarks in the 
Record on the subject of widows’ annuity, together with a 
letter I received relating to the same subject as the result 
of a letter written by myself seeking certain information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the last session of the Congress—the regular session— 
and after many uncertain moments, legislation known as 
the Lehlbach bill, amending the existing retirement laws in 
many important respects, was passed. The Lehlbach bill 
materially changed the original retirement act of 1920 and 
the amendments later made thereto. In fact, it practically 
changed the whole theory upon which our retirement legis- 
lation had been founded. The new policy that this bill 
established is an excellent one, and one that meets with the 
approval and satisfaction of practically all persons in the 
Federal service who are covered by the law. The Lehlbach 
bill established a fundamental retirement policy which will 
be lasting, and, as conditions warrant, it can be amended 
without in any way changing the fundamental principles 
which the law established. 

It is only natural and proper that from time to time such 
legislation will have to be amended to meet changes in con- 
ditions that may occur or to equitably carry out the intent 
of the legislation. During the hearings on the Lehlbach bill 
before the House Committee on the Civil Service, of which I 
am a member, I strongly suggested the consideration, either 
at that time or later, of a provision providing for a widows’ 
annuity. While I realized that such a provision might not 
receive such consideration at that time to become a part of 
the then pending bill, the subject of a widows’ annuity was 
strongly suggested by me so that those interested could give 
it serious thought, so that sometime in the near future, if 
it appealed to those in the Federal service, Members of 
the Congress, and other interested persons, it could gain 
their support and some day become operative in law by 
an amendment making it a part of the present retirement 
system that the Lehlbach bill established. 

I can see no objection to a provision in every retirement 
law leaving it to the discretion of the employee covered by 
the law to provide an annuity for his wife in the event she 
should survive him. It is only natural and proper that a 
husband should want to make some provision if possible for 
his wife, who has taken life’s journey with him, in the event 
she should outlive him. 

It is also quite probable in a great many cases when a 
man reaches retirement age, and he is still blessed with 
the presence of his wife, that they knowing the physical 
condition of each other would have a good idea as to which 
one is likely to survive the other. Assuredly if the husband 
realized that in all probability he would receive the “ great 
call“ before his wife, he would want to make some arrange- 
ment, if possible, that would provide for her after the sepa- 
ration takes place. Furthermore, if conditions were such 
that there was no knowledge as to which one would first 
journey onward, a careful, prudent, considerate, thoughtful 
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husband would, if possible, make provisions that would as- 
sure some protection of his wife in the event she outlived 
him. Such a law would have to be drafted in such a man- 
ner as to protect adequately and equitably the interests of 
all concerned. 


It is not my purpose to discuss the details of such legis- 
lation, but simply to refer to the principle involved with the 
hope that the subject matter will receive serious considera- 
tion, and some time in the near future become incorporated 
into law. 


Such legislation could be drafted, leaving it discretionary 
with the employee whether he would permit it to apply to 
him or not, without any additional expense to the Govern- 
ment. 


The city of Boston has a retirement law which permits one 
covered by it, at or about the time of his retirement, and in 
his discretion, to provide an annuity for his wife in the event 
she should survive him. This system has worked during 
the past eight years in a manner that meets with the ap- 
proval and satisfaction of both employees and the city. 

Recently I sent a letter to the chairman of the retirement 
board of the city of Boston, Wilfred J. Doyle, who is also 
city clerk of Boston, asking for information as to the man- 
ner in which provision for widows’ annuities operated. 


Mr. Doyle is recognized as one of the leading experts on 
retirement legislation in the United States. He sent me the 
following reply, which I am inserting in the Recorp for 
consideration by those who are interested in such legisla- 
tion. It is a very interesting letter, and shows clearly the 
effectiveness of the widows’ annuity provision in the city of 
Boston retirement act: 


OFFICE OF THE CITY CLERK, 
Boston, January 5, 1931. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCorMack, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your question as to the 
value of optional benefits in pension and retirement systems I 
submit the following observations based on eight years’ experi- 
ence as chairman of the retirement board of the retirement system 
of the city of Boston: < 

In our system upon retiring a member is entitled to a retire- 
ment allowance payable monthly, varying in amount, depending 
on his length of service and age at retirement. If he takes the 
allowance without options, the payments cease upon his death. 

The retiring member has, however, the privilege of accepting a 
lesser amount and varying his pension by one of the three fol- 
lowing methods: 

1. Reduced payments during life, with the provision that in 
case of death before such payments have equaled the present value 
of pension and annuity at date of retirement the balance shall be 
paid to his estate. 

2. Reduced payments covering two lives, with the provision that 
at the death of the retired member the same payments shall be 
continued throughout the life of such other person having an 
insurable interest in his life as the member shall have designated 
at the time of his retirement. 

3. Reduced payments covering two lives, with the provision that 
at the death of the retired member one-half of the amount of his 
benefits shall be continued throughout the life of such other 
person having an insurable interest in his life as the member 
shall have designated at the time of his retirement. 

The reduction in amount of retirement allowance required by 
the choice of one of these options averages approximately 20 per 
cent. 

In theory, although the transaction does not actually take place, 
the pensioner, upon being entitled to a certain annual pension, 
pays back a portion of it for the purpose in option 1 of purchas- 
ing a diminishing life insurance on his own life, and in options 
2 and 3 of p an annuity based on two lives. 

One-fourth of all the employees retired during the eight years 
the Boston system has been in existence have taken either option 
1 or option 2. The number taking option 3 is negligible. 

For the retiring employee with a wife or other dependents the 
value of the option is obvious, and it has been our experience that 
a very large proportion of the employees so situated make pro- 
vision for their dependents by selecting an option. 

We consider the optional benefits a very valuable element in 
the retirement system provided that it is distinctly understood 
that it is merely a method of affording the pensioner, after he 
has retired, an opportunity of devoting a portion of his pension 
to the purchase of a form of insurance for his dependents at the 
cheapest possible cost. For that reason it is provided that an 
optional benefit is not effective until 30 days after the applica- 
tion for retirement is received. This provision appears in prac- 
tically all retirement systems having optional benefits, and 30 
days has apparently been selected as a convenient period although 
60 days might perhaps be better. 
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Unless this restriction is placed on optional selections, an em- 
ployee on his deathbed could make an application for retirement, 
choosing option 1, and naturally no employee would voluntarily 
retire, so long as he could stay in the service at full pay, until he 
felt that death was imminent 

It is evident that the effect of neglecting to provide for a time 
restriction on optional benefits is to convert a pension system for 
the benefit of the employee into an insurance system for the 
benefit of his dependents or his estate. This was shown by the 
experience of one of the New York systems which started without 
any 30-day clause on its optional benefits, and on account of vari- 
ous abuses and the failure of the system to function properly 
found it necessary to have its charter amended and the 30-day 
restriction inserted. 

It is my opinion that the optional benefit clauses in the Boston 
retirement system, with the conditions attached as described pre- 
viously, is of great benefit not only to the employees but also to 
the city. 

Yours very truly, 
W. J. DOYLE, 
City Clerk and Chairman Boston Retirement Board. 


This subject particularly deserves the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all Federal employees covered by the Lehlbach 
bill and by Members of Congress, all of whom are anxious to 
see enacted into law legislation relating to those in the Fed- 
eral service that will bring to them in this case, without 
additional expense to employees of the Government, the 
greatest amount of happiness and contentment when they 
are approaching the retirement age, in the knowledge that 
should they receive the “ great call” first proper provisions 
for the maintenance of their wives will have been made. 


NAMING NAVAL VESSELS AND AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Mr. HALL of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record by having 
printed therein an historical narrative which appeared re- 
cently in the Daily Herald, of Gulfport and Biloxi, Miss., 
giving a brief history of the city of Biloxi and reasons why 
it would be appropriate to name one of the new naval vessels 
or aircraft carriers “ Biloxi” in honor of this beautiful and 
historic city. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, under permission to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
historical narrative of the City of Biloxi, Miss., appearing 
in the Biloxi-Gulfport Herald under recent date. The object 
of the publication is to present the name of Biloxi as appro- 
priate for one of the new naval vessels or aircraft carriers. 


BILOXI AND BATTLESHIPS 


Congressman Rosert HALL, of the district, thinks that he may 
be able to bestow the name “ Biloxi” on a new naval craft or air- 
craft carrier. Moved by a request by Anthony Ragusin, secretary 
of the Biloxi Chamber of Commerce, he has communicated with 
the Secretary of the Navy and the Mississippi congressional dele- 
gation to that end, 

If nomenclature policy of the department is to honor cities of 
the country in this way, the three ancient cities of St. Augustine 
in the Spanish land of Ponce de Leon, Biloxi in the region of the 
French d'berville, and Santa Fe in the mysterious land of the 
Conquistadores of Spain, should be selected. The great territory 
of French, Spanish, and English along the Gulf of Mexico has a 
history of its own forming a romantic part of the historical whole 
of this great country, and that surrounding Santa Fe and leading 
to its extension from parent country in 1848 under the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, never can be adequately told. As the flags 
of seven nations have waved over the territory of which Biloxi is a 
part, a beginning of what has been a storm center; as others have 
waved over Santa Fe and St. Augustine; and as all three—now 
standing, not “grim, gloomy, and peculiar,” as Napoleon was pic- 
tured by Phillips, but free, open, and progressive in an age not so 
confined, but stronger than any turreted castle with moat and 
knightly arms—as these three claim precedent settlement among 
the cities of the Nation so they are worthy of the honor of having 
named for them some naval craft. 

We present particularly the claim of Biloxi, and if the Secretary 
of the Navy, whose assistant, Mr. Jahncke, knows this city as a 
neighbor, decide to let its name appear upon such craft, on hull 
and flag, the distinction will be both deserved and highly appre- 
ciated and cherished. 


ADDRESS BY PROF. H. R. TOLLEY 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including an 
address by Prof. H. R. Tolley on the subject of regional 
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readjustments in agriculture, delivered at the annual meet- 
ing of the land-grant colleges in Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address delivered by 
Prof. H. R. Tolley of the Giannini Foundation of Agricultural 
Economics, University of California, and formerly Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, at the convention of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities at 
Washington, D. C., on November 17, 1930. 

The address is as follows: 


ECONOMIC READJUSTMENTS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


The problem of economic readjustments in American agriculture 
is not a new problem. Readjustments due to changes in economic 
conditions have been under way continuously since agriculture 
was first established in this country. Only in the last decade, 
however, has the problem come to the foreground in the work 
of the agricultural colleges and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It has been receiving more and more attention in 
recent years, and now is considered by many to be the funda- 
mental problem of American agriculture. 

This association heard at its meeting three years ago to-day 
a report on the agricultural situation prepared by a special com- 
mittee of its members. Two of the principal points stressed in 
that report were control of agricultural surpluses and individual 
farm adjustments. “Adjustments of acreages and of numbers of 
livestock ” was mentioned first among the lines of attack on agri- 
cultural surpluses. In the discussion of individual farm adjust- 
ments this statement was made: “Organized research and edu- 
cational agencies should take definite steps to stimulate what 
appear to be desirable farm adjustments.” If we only knew what 
adjustments are desirable, that statement might be the theme of 
this paper. 

I 

As a result of the emphasis on economic research in the last 
decade, the workers in the agricultural colleges and the United 
States Department of Agriculture now have a very good under- 

of the economic situation as it affects agriculture. Most 
farmers now realize that farming is a highly competitive indus- 
try, that each agricultural producer must meet the competition 
not only of his fellow farmers in this country but of producers 
in foreign countries as well, and that in the long run the income 
from his farming operations and the standard of living of his 
family will be determined by his ability to compete with pro- 
ducers in other areas and other countries. Farmers’ knowledge 
and realization of these facts has come in no small measure from 
the information that has reached them through Federal and 
State channels. 

Farmers and agricultural workers believe that somehow it should 
be possible to keep agricultural production more nearly in tune 

with changing economic conditions, and that somehow it should 
be possible for the farmers in those parts of the country where 
soil, topography and rainfall are suitable for agriculture, to de- 
velop systems of farming and methods of operations that will 
enable them to make satisfactory incomes and have an American 
standard of living, even in the face of excessive competition, such 
as we have been experiencing in the past decade. But there is 
where we stop. 

do not know and we do not know what systems of 
farming and methods of production would enable those in each 
area to compete most successfully under present and prospective 
economic conditions. During the past decade conditions have 
been changing so rapidly that even the most capable forward- 
looking farmers have been unable, by the process of trial and 
error, to revise old. systems and methods radically enough to 
make them suitable to present conditions. And it seems that the 
research and extension workers have lacked either vision, or 
ability, or funds, to provide the farmers of the country with the 
information that will enable them to make the necessary read- 
justments. 

Doubtless, in some areas of low productivity where farming is 
now being carried on, even the best adjustments possible would 
not enable the farmers to make satisfactory incomes. Such areas 
are of course submarginal for agriculture and steps should be 
taken by the Federal and State Governments to get such areas 
out of agricultural use and to keep them out. But in all except 
comparatively few of the areas now devoted to agriculture, farm- 
ing can and should continue, The question is: What kind of 
farming? What changes and readjustments are needed? 

We know that there are areas in both the Winter Wheat Belt 
and Spring Wheat Belt where wheat can be produced profitably 
year in and year out with prices no higher than those which 
have prevailed in recent years, provided the farms are organized 
right, the right kind of equipment is used, and the farmer has 
the ability to manage large acreages and expensive equipment. 
And similarly for other commodities: Cotton, fruit, dairy products, 
and beef cattle. But just to say we believe it is possible to 
produce this commodity or that commodity profitably does not 
help the situation. We need to know where it can be done and 
how to do it. 
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To be sure, we hope and expect that the markets for agri- 
cultural products better in the years just ahead than 
they have been during past year, but many drastic readjust- 
ments would be necessary to enable the bulk of our farmers to 
make satisfactory returns, even with conditions as good as they 
were in the best year for agriculture in the last decade. 


1 


Some of us, when considering the problem as it appears in the 
State or region in which we are interested, comfort ourselves by 
thinking that our region is the most favored one and that after all 
we can compete successfully with any other region or State or 
Nation in the production of any commodity we choose to produce. 
Thus we find the eastern Cotton Belt continuing to produce cotton 
and e<panding its production on the least provocation in the face 
of a great expansion in the western part of the belt, the East 
apparently thinking that it can outcompete the West. I dare 
say that some whose duty it is to provide the farmers of their 
States with facts to guide them in their operations have given 
encouragement to this point of view. 

At the same time we find that producers in the western part 
of the belt have continued to increase their production, know- 
ing all the time that producers in the East are producing as 
much cotton as ever with no apparent intention of curtailment. 
And doubtless the cotton producers of the West have been told 
by representatives of their public agencies to which they look for 
advice on agricultural matters that their conditions are much 
more favorable than conditions in the eastern belt, and that as 
the West continues to expand, the East will gradually withdraw 
from competition. 

There is a similar attitude with regard to competition between 
regions in the production of many commodities. In egg produc- 
tion we find the Northeastern States saying they can outcompete 
the Pacific coast, and vice versa. And so on. 

This attitude on the part of producers who can not have first- 
hand information regarding conditions in distant of the 
country or the world is perhaps understandable. But for an 
employee of a public agency, created to discover facts that will 
be helpful to farmers and to bring these facts to the farmer’s 
attention, to take such an attitude is inexcusable. 

In the long run the producers in the areas which have the 
greatest comparative advantage for the production of a com- 
modity will survive and those in unfavorable areas will pass out 
of the picture. To encourage the continuance or expansion of 
production in an unfavored high-cost area simply “prolongs the 
agony” and increases the costs of readjustments. Through re- 
search we should strive to determine the areas where the different 
commodities can be produced most advantageously and through 
extension hasten sound readjustments and lower their cost to 
society. 


mr 


The members of the Federal Farm Board seem to have come to 

the conclusion that adjustments in production rather than 
changes in the marketing system is the fundamental agricultural 
problem. A single year’s experience in administering the agri- 
cultural marketing act evidently convinced the board that sur- 
plus control“ can come only through adjustments in production; 
that reorganization of the agricultural marketing machinery and 
financial aid to marketing agencies alone will not accomplish the 
purposes of the act. Let me quote a few statements which have 
emanated from the Farm Board in the past few months. 
. Mr. Christensen said in a radio talk on September 27, Along 
with its efforts to develop strong cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, the [Federal] Farm Board has attacked vigorously the diffi- 
cult problem of acreage adjustment. Unregulated, unsystematic 
production can and has nullified the benefits of efficient mar- 
keting.” 

Mr. Stone announced in his talk before the American Institute 
of Cooperation last summer: 

“We also expect to make a study of the various sections of 
the country and bring to the attention of the farmers of each 
section the crops and livestock they can produce to better advan- 
tage than in other sections.” Mr. Stone gave no details as to the 
plans for this study, the personnel to be employed, or the methods 
to be followed, and I believe no further public pronouncement 
has been made by Mr. Stone or any other member of the board. 
Possibly, on further consideration, the board found that it does 
not have on its staff, and can not obtain, enough agricultural- 
production economists to carry out such a project. Mr. Stone was 
absolutely right when he said in the same address that a study of 
this kind is of vital importance to the solution of the agricul- 
tural problem. But the agricultural colleges and the Department 
of Agriculture are in a much better position and are much better 
equipped than the Farm Board to make this study. 

We all know of Mr. Legge's personal appeals last summer to the 
wheat growers in all parts of the country to adjust wheat acre- 
age. He has stressed the importance of readjustments in all lines 
of production in many public statements since that time. In an 
address before the mortgage bankers’ association on September 18, 
he said, “One of the largest problems is to promote the adjust- 
ment of farm organization and practice to actual and prospective 
conditions.” Mr. Legge has also been stressing the need for ad- 
justments in size of farm and the adoption of farming ices 
that will insure economical production. In this address to the 
mortgage bankers he said, “The time has passed when wheat 
can be grown profitably on small es.” In an address to the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce on October 30, Mr. Legge again 
discussed the need for adjustments in production, emphasizing 
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adjustments in the size of farms and the use of modsrn ma- 
chinery and low-cost production practices. 

For the Farm Board, created primarily to assist farmers in their 
marketing problems, to reach the conclusion so promptly that 
substantial improvement must await readjustments in production, 
may be gratifying to those of us who have been giving major at- 
tention to research and extension designed to facilitate farm 
adjustments, but we sincerely hope that the members of the 
board are not expecting us to tell them at this time just what re- 
adjustments should be made in crop acreages, in numbers of live- 
stock, in farm sizes, and in production methods, in each of the 
different agricultural regions of the country. 


Iv 


I doubt if many of us realize all that would be involved in 
determining just what readjustments would have to be made in 
each of the farming areas of the country in order for the farmers 
of the area to have incomes that would afford them an American 
standard of living under present conditions. 

One very important change that will be necessary in most areas 
is an upward adjustment in the size of farms. Farm organization 
and management studies in all parts of the country have shown 
many farms to be so smali that even with the best choice of 
enterprises and with the most effective methods of production, 
incomes under present conditions would not be large enough to 
enable the farmer to provide his family a satisfactory standard of 
living and meet the financial obligations incurred in operating 
his farm and a ownership of it. In fact, most of the 
farms to-day in every section of the country are too small for 
economical operation. 

In those types of farming where machinery plays an important 
part, recent developments make larger farms imperative. In such 
areas it is almost necessary that a farmer take advantage of the 
latest developments in machinery if he is to compete successfully, 
and a comparatively large acreage is to make the use of 
expensive economical. Much readjustment in sizes of 
farms has already taken place in areas where recently developed 
machines have been generally adopted. But even in those areas 
where the greatest progress has been made, many further adjust- 
ments are needed. Let me give you an example of the very great 
readjustment that may be necessary in Corn Belt farming to 
secure the best combination of land and labor with recently 
developed equipment. 

The Doane Agricultural Service, with the assistance of some of 
the farm economists and agricultural engineers of the Corn Belt, 
is endeavoring to determine the most economical unit for Corn 
Belt farming with mechanical power. This agency acts as con- 
sultant and manager for many Corn Belt properties, and expects 
to put into practice the results of its findings. Mr. Doane tells 
me that he now believes this unit will contain 1,200 acres of crops. 
The power would be furnished by one heavy tractor for plowing, 
disking, etc., and three general-purpose tractors for cultivating 
and other light work. Both a mechanical corn picker and a com- 
bined harvester-thresher would be used. 

Mr. Doane says he considers that working out of the best unit 
of organization for Corn Belt farming is one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of work he has ever undertaken. 

This tentative conclusion that the economic unit contains 1,200 
acres—the equivalent of about 10 average Corn Belt farms—has 
been reached by a man the success of whose business depends 
upon his being able to organize and manage farms so that they 
will return profits to their owners. Hence it is not by any means 
“just the dream of a visionary enthusiast.” It may be that in 
parts of the Corn Belt readjustments are pending which will be 
even more striking than those which became possible in the 
wheat belt when the combine and the tractor were perfected, 
and which are now necessary because wheat producers all over the 
world are to the use of these machines. 

Many other examples of readjustments made possible by new 
machines might be cited. I understand that there have been 
some rather remarkable developments in the adaptation of ma- 
chinery to sugar-beet production which give some promise of 
making sugar beets profitable in areas where they will not be 
able to-find a place as long as the present high-cost production 
methods are used. A promising experiment in the cooperative use 
of machinery and mechanical power is being carried on by a 
number of Wisconsin farmers under the auspices of the economics 
and engineering departments of the college of agriculture of that 
State. 

The need for readjustment in size of unit is not confined to 
those types of farming for which new and improved machines 
have recently become available. To illustrate: Only a fraction of 
the specialized poultry producers of the country keep flocks of 
more than a thousand hens. An annual income of $1.25 to $1.50 
a hen, after paying cash operating expenses, is about the best that 
can be expected under present conditions even with the best man- 
agement, in the most-favored areas, and with continued keen 
competition in prospect it does not seem that the income per hen 
can be materially increased. A thousand hens at $1.25 a hen will 
yield only $1,250 a year to take care of depreciation and upkeep 
to the plant, accumulate savings or retire indebtedness, and sup- 
port the farm family. Obviously, in such cases, an upward adjust- 
ment in size of flock is the only alternative to what we would all 
consider an unsatisfactory standard of living. 

The problem of agricultural readjustments is in many respects 
a farm-management problem. There has been great progress in 
farm-management work since it began 20 years ago, but, even so, 
the farm-management workers have not as yet reached any very 
definite conclusions as to the areas where different commodities 
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can be produced to the best advantage. Nor have they made 
many recommendations concerning readjustments in types of 
farming, technique of production, and size of farm that will en- 
able farmers to make satisfactory incomes under present con- 
ditions, 

As far as the outlook work is concerned we are compelled to 
agree with the statement made by Director Bliss of Iowa before 
this association last year: “ Outlook reports and outlook confer- 
ences are valuable from the standpoint of education but of small 
consequence from the standpoint of influencing production.” 
The outlook conferences and outlook reports have been very 
valuable and will continue to be very valuable in enabling farm- 
ers and workers in the agricultural colleges and the United States 
Department of Agriculture to understand the economic situation, 
to know what changes are occurring, and what the trend of future 
events is likely to be, but much more information than has yet 
been included in an outlook report is needed for determining the 
commodities that can be produced to best advantage in a partic- 
ular area and the best methods of producing them. 

Considering other phases of work in agricultural economics as 
it has developed to date, we can not expect a very direct con- 
tribution toward the solution of the problem of readjustments 
from studies planned and conducted solely with the view of 
recording and measuring the changes and adjustments that have 
taken place in an area, or determine studies designed to the 
extent and rapidity of adjustments that are likely to occur in 
response to changing prices and costs. 

To be really helpful we must take the very positive attitude 
of endeavoring to determine the changes and readjustments that 
will be best for the farms in a particular area, and having made 
these determinations, we must make every effort to acquaint 
farmers with the results of our findings and assist them in put- 
ting the results into practice. 

There are several hundred different types of farming areas in 
the country. You have all seen the maps prepared by Doctor 
Spillman and Doctor Baker and by some of the State colleges 
delineating these areas and indicating some of their major char- 
acteristics. Some of these areas are large, some are small; parts 
of two or more States are included in many of them. Each area 
and region must be studied as a unit without regard to State 
lines and the systems of farming determined that promise to 
give the best returns to the farmers of that area. Present and 
prospective economic conditions and the latest improvements in 
technique must be considered simultaneously with soil and cli- 
matic conditions. 

In making these determinations the economists may find it 
necessary to use the method of experimentation. All over the 
country farmers are carrying on costly economic experiments, 
growing crops they have not grown before, buying new machines 
and testing them, sometimes trying entirely new types of farm- 
ing. Economic experimentation, while it has not become a com- 
mon method with the agricultural economists, is not without 
precedent in the agricultural colleges. The analysis of the situa- 
tion in an area might indicate that some system of farming or 
some method of production of a particular crop is better adapted 
to the conditions of the area than any system or method which 
has yet been tried by the farmers of the area. This may be true 
in many areas. In such cases sound research procedure would 
call for testing the conclusions in an experimental way before 
recommending them to the farmers of the area, 

To be sure such a procedure might seem to many to be too 
slow and in some quarters it would be considered very expensive, 
but certainly it would bring results more rapidly and at a much 
lower cost to society than can be expected from the unplanned 
and undirected experiments individual farmers are constantly 
making in their efforts to adjust their operations to changed 
conditions. 

And it certainly would be more scientific to follow such a pro- 
cedure than to assume, especially in times like the present, that 
some farmers in every area have already worked out the best 
systems and practices for the area and that our procedure should 
be simply to find the “ most successful” farmers and recommend 
that all others follow their lead. 

This problem of readjustment calls for a program of research 
in the economics of agricultural production of a much higher 
order than has yet been attempted. It calls for cooperation of the 
economists with engineers, plant and animal breeders, soils tech- 
nologists, and many others. The results of the studies must be 
reviewed from time to time to determine if changing economic 
conditions, improvements in technique, or other factors necessitate 
revisions. 

The research program must be accompanied by a carefully 
planned and executed extension program designed to acquaint the 
farmers in every area with the results of the research and to aid 
individuals in deciding what readjustments to make and how to 
make them. In my opinion, it is the greatest challenge that has 
ever come to the agricultural research and extension agencies. 

I am sure every member of this association feels as Dean Mum- 
ford, of Illinois, did when he said at one of the sessions last year 
that “in future attempts looking toward agricultural betterment 
in the United States, the agricultural college and experiment sta- 
tion must play a more important part than they have played 
during the past 10 or 15 years.” I submit that the rate of better- 


ment of the situation will depend primarily upon the rapidity with 
which sound readjustments in production are made, and that the 
agricultural colleges, the experiment stations, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture can, if they will, place them- 
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selves in position to play a very important part in the movement 
toward readjustment. 

I understand that a plan to augment the extension services by 
the employment of additional county agents who would devote 
their entire time to advising with farmers on their economic prob- 
lems is being discussed by the extension section of this association, 
Certainly, the research agencies as well as the extension agencies 
must be strengthened very materially if they are to grapple suc- 
cessfully with the readjustment problem. I trust that the speak- 
ers to follow me will outline more definitely and specifically the 
research needs and point out ways in which the research agencies 
may be strengthened. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
majority leader whether, if we begin on the Private Calendar 
at 2 o’clock to-morrow, which in all probability we will, and 
we run on for three hours, he will compel us to hold a night 
session to-morrow night? 

Mr. TILSON. I feel obligated to the House to give an 
opportunity for at least a three hours’ session on the Private 
Calendar. If we should finish the bill now under consider- 
ation by 2 o'clock to-morrow and could then give three 
hours to the Private Calendar, I should then feel that we 
might adjourn instead of having a night session; otherwise 
I feel that I should insist upon an evening session. 

Mr. COLLINS. Suppose we should get through with this 
bill by 3 o’clock. 

Mr. TILSON. Then we might run for three hours on the 
Private Calendar and not adjourn until 6 o'clock. How- 
ever, I should like to have a three hours’ session on the 
Private Calendar, as I think that is only fair to all. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Saturday of this week District business may be in order 
instead of Monday of next week. The Navy Department 
appropriation bill will not be ready for consideration on 
Saturday, and Monday is District day. My purpose is sim- 
ply to exchange these two days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that on next Saturday it may be in 
order to consider District of Columbia business instead of 
on Monday of next week. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I take it that the gentleman has no important legislation 
2 7 he wants to consider at this time rather than District 

ills? 

Mr. TILSON. There are a number of bills which the gen- 
tlemen seem to think are important enough to demand early 
consideration. I had agreed that if able I would give them 
an opportunity to consider District bills on Monday next. 
The Navy Department appropriation bill is not ready to go 
on Saturday, but it will be ready Monday. 

Mr. GARNER. I am asking for the gentleman’s own in- 
terpretation of his request. If I understand, the gentleman 
is asking to substitute Saturday for Monday. The gentle- 
man could take up, regardless of Monday being District day, 
or Saturday, any important legislation which he thought 
ought to have early consideration, but I suppose the gentle- 
man has no such legislation which he wants to take up for 
early consideration. 

Mr. TILSON. We have the Navy Department appropria- 
tion bill, which we want to take up the first moment it is 
ready. 

Mr. GARNER. Is that the only important legislation? 

Mr. TILSON. No; there is other important legislation, 
but we want to get the Navy Department appropriation bill 
out of the way before we take up other important legislation. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the gentleman does; but has 
the gentleman any other pressing business which the House 
is supposed to consider at an early date? 

Mr. TILSON. No more important than District of Co- 
lumbia business. 

Mr. GARNER. That is what I was trying to get the 
gentleman to say from the beginning. 

Mr. TILSON. It is necessary to keep faith with the Dis- 
trict, and I had agreed to give them a day. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 
There was no objection. 
SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from 
the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 
S. 5724. An act authorizing the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission to print and distribute additional 
sets of the writings of George Washington; to the Committee 
on the Library. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 14043. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lease Governors Island, Mass., to the city of Boston, Mass., 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 15592. An act making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 14043. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lease Governors Island, Mass., to the city of Boston, Mass., 
and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
42 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, February 6, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of 
committee hearings scheduled for Friday, February 6, 1931, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several 
committees: 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS—SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the development of an aircraft combining a 
heavier-than-air type of airplane with a lighter-than-air 
craft suitable for transport purposes for the Army Air Corps. 
(H. R. 14819.) 

COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider bills on reapportionment. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

815. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the 
president of the American War Mothers, transmitting re- 
port of the American War Mothers from October 5, 1929, 
to January 1, 1931, was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Committee on the District of 
Columbia. H. J. Res. 404. A joint resolution to change the 
name of B Street NW., in the District of Columbia; without 
. (Rept. No. 2492). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 
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Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 16302. 
A bill to authorize an investigation with respect to the con- 
struction of a dam across the Owyhee River within the Duck 
Valley Indian Reservation, Ney., and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2493). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 4799. An act to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of bridges across 
the Missouri River at or near Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr., 
and at or near South Omaha, Nebr.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2498). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BECK: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 5114. An act to legalize bridges across the Staun- 
ton River at Brookneal, route No. 18, Campbell County, and 
at Clover, Halifax County, route No. 12, State of Virginia; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2499). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. BECK: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 5255. An act to extend the time for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Chesapeake Bay; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2500). Referred to House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 5392. An act to legalize a bridge across the 
Pigeon River at or near Mineral Center, Minn.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2501). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 5473. An act to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Brownville, Nebr.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2502). Referred to the House 
Calendar. | 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 16154. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Decatur, Nebr.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2503). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 16333. A bill to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the 
cities of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2504). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 16334. A bill to extend the times for the 
commencement and completion of the bridge of the county 
of Norman and the town and village of Halstad, in said 
county, in the State of Minnesota, and the county of Traill 
and the town of Herberg, in said county, in the State of 
North Dakota, across the Red River of the North on the 
boundary line between said States; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2505). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16337. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Black River at or near Pocahontas, Ark.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2506). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 16246. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Baton Rouge, La.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2507). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 16254. A bill to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Niobrara, Nebr.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2508). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 16416. A bill authorizing the Dixie 
Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Ohio River and the Licking 
River at or near the junction of the Ohio and Licking 
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Rivers to connect Cincinnati, Ohio, with Covington, Ky., 
and Newport, Ky.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2509). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16419. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Arkansas State Highway Commission to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the St. Francis River at or near Madison, Ark., on State 
Highway No. 70; without amendment (Rept. No. 2510). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce. H. R. 16421. A bill authorizing the cities of 
Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of 
Douglas, Nebr., and Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll or free bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near O’Hern Street, South Omaha, Nebr.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2511). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 
Mr. MAPES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16471. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the St. Clair River at or near Port Huron, Mich.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2512). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16655. A bill authorizing Dalles City, a mu- 
nicipal corporation, its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia River 
at or near The Dalles, Oreg.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2513). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 16561. A bill to authorize the Depart- 
ment of Public Works of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River in 
the towns of Erving and Gill, Mass.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2514). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CORNING: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 16632. A bill to legalize a quay in Mil- 
burn Creek at Baldwin Harbor, N. Y.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2515). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 16696. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to continue the system of pay and allow- 
‘ances, etc., for officers and men on vessels of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in operation as of July 1, 1929; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2517). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 16470. 
A bill to prohibit the use of public funds for the purchase of 
oleomargarine; with amendment (Rept. No. 2518). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
16111. A bill to amend sections 1 and 7 of the second Lib- 

‘erty bond act, as amended; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2519). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 635. 
A bill for the relief of Regina Hogan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2494). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
2141. A bill to remove the charge of desertion against 
Joseph Scharbonaugh; with amendment (Rept. No. 2495). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
12301. A bill for the relief of John S. Dodge; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2496). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

M rx. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12505. 
A bill for the relief of Catherine L. Merrill; without amend- 
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ment (Rept. No. 2497). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 16691. A bill permitting the laying of a conduit across 
E and F Streets SW., in the District of Columbia; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2516). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7095) for the relief of Jesse Perry; Committee 
on War Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 13601) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Ashton; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 16873) for the relief of Thomas S. Garen; 
Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to 
the Committe on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 16884) to provide for ex- 
tending during the present emergency the time of payment 
of loans made by Federal land banks, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 16885) for the erection of 
a public building at Louisville, Winston County, Miss.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 16886)) to au- 
thorize advances to the reclamation fund, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigration and Reclamation. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 16887) to amend sec- 
tion 53, chapter 1, title 31, of the Code of Laws of the 
United States; to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 16888) providing 
for the establishment of the check-dam system to prevent 
loss from drought, erosion, flood, increase the water supply, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GIBSON: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Vermont, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States for the erection of a Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pital in Vermont; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 16889) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Johanna S. W. Micksch; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 16890) for the relief of 
Bradley R. Boughton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 16891) granting an increase 
of pension to Isabella N. Frye; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16892) for the relief of Thomas Newton 
Miranda; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 16893) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah A. Mullen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 16894) authorizing the 
enrollment of certain Indians residing in the State of Ore- 
gon; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 16895) granting a pension to 
Georgia E. Scranton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 16896) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Clarissa J. Whitmer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16897) granting an increase of pension 
to Phebey T. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16898) for 
the relief of Fanny M. Crosby; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 16899) renewing and extend- 
ing Patent No. 1100551 to Filbert L. Gabris and Charles H. 
Jeffry; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 16900) granting a pen- 
sion to Lavina E. Starks; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16901) for 
the relief of Charles E. Dagenett; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 16902) granting a pension 
to Julia A. S. Richardson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16903) granting an increase of pension 
to Laney H. Maples; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 16904) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth W. Ogden; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 16905) granting 
a pension to Isaac Bilyeu (Bilyew, Bylew); to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16906) granting of pension to Margaret 
A. Park; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9108. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of members of Dafter 
Grange, Dafter, Mich., urging the United States Govern- 
ment to aid in making the water and electric power of the 
Sault Ste. Marie River available to agriculture at a reason- 
able rate; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

9109. Also, petition of Upper Peninsula Supervisors’ As- 
sociation of Michigan, requesting Michigan Senators and 
Representatives to use all reasonable efforts to pass an act 
‘at the next session of Congress establishing a proper tariff 
on copper; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9110. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of residents of New York 
State, urging the passage of House bill 7884, providing for 
the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

9111. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of citizens of the State 
of Illinois, urging the passage of House bill 7884 for the 
exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

9112. By Mr. CABLE: Petition of American Legion Auxil- 
iary, Jackson Center, Ohio, requesting immediate legisla- 
tion to grant pensions to widows and orphans of World War 
veterans, to grant service connection for chronic constitu- 
tional diseases, and to provide better hospital facilities; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9113. By Mr. CHRISTGAU: Resolution adopted by mem- 
bers of the Harry T. Anderson Post, No. 140, the American 
Legion, at Grand Meadow, Minn., providing for the imme- 
diate payment of the adjusted-compensation certificates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9114. By Mr. CLAGUE: Resolution of Easton Dairy Co- 
Operative Association, Easton, Minn., urging passage of 
Brigham bill, H. R. 15934; also resolution of Minnesota Jer- 
sey Cattle Club, Minneapolis, Minn., protesting against the 
ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue permitting 
the use of bleached yellow palm oil in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine without the payment of a tax of 10 cents 
per pound; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9115. Also, petition of American Legion Post, No. 461, 
Round Lake, Minn., urging the immediate payment of ad- 
justed-compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

9116. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of Rev. Orval 
E. Walker and 11 other citizens of Onawa, Monona County, 
Iowa, in support of the Sparks-Capper amendment to the 


Constitution (proposed) to exclude unnaturalized aliens and 
count only citizens when making the new apportionment for 
congressional districts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9117. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of the citizens of 
Massachusetts, asking that cash payment be made on the 
adjusted-service certificates of World War veterans; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9118. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of . 
residents of Racine, Wis., urging the immediate payment to 
veterans of the World War the face value of their adjusted - 
service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9119. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of 32 residents of St. 
Clair and Macomb Counties, Mich., urging the passage of 
House bill 7884 for the exemption of dogs from vivisection 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

9120. By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of Gold Star Post, No. 78, 
American Legion, Manchester, Tenn., in favor of payment 
of adjusted-compensation certificates at face value; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9121. Also, petition of Gold Star Post, No. 78, American 
Legion, Manchester, Tenn., in defense of Gen. Smedley D. 
Butler; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

9122. Also, petition of Gold Star Post, No. 78, American 
Legion, Manchester, Tenn., in favor of declaring November 
11 a national holiday; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9123. By Mr. HALE: Petition of Leo. J. Gionet and 14 
additional veterans and citizens of the first congressional 
district, New Hampshire, favoring the passage of the Pat- 
man bonus bill, H. R. 3493; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9124. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of B. C. McGinnis 
urging a hospital pay for veterans of the World War and 
help for their families; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

9125. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Resolution of the Dane 
County (Wis.) Holstein Breeders’ Association, asking for 
increase of tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

9126. Also, resolution of the Green Grove Farmers’ Local 
Union, of Green Grove, Clark County, Wis., asking for in- 
crease of tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

9127. By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: Petition of Auxiliary of 
Reino Post, No. 21, American Legion, urging the support of 
the principle of immediate cash retirement of veterans’ 
adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9128. By Mr. KEMP: Petition of 227 World War veterans 
of Hammond, La.; favoring immediate cash payment for 
adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9129. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of residents of Massachu- 
setts, urging passage of House bill 7884, to exempt dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

9130. By Mr. McCKEOWN: Resolutions passed by the Semi- 
nole Protective Association, an organization consisting of 
over 500 full-blood restricted Seminole Indians, protesting 
passage of Senate bill 5553; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 


9131. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of 50 citizens of 
Maine, urging the passage of House bill 7884 for the exemp- 
tion of dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

9132. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Vivisection Investi- 
gation League, and others, of Tenafly, N. J., urging passage 
of House bill 7884; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

9133. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of citizens of 
Wellsville, N. Y., indorsing the Sparks-Capper amendment 
to the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


9134. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by Mrs. H. C. 


Keiber, president, and Mrs. Louis Blitsch, secretary, of the 
Waterloo City Council of Parents and Teachers, Waterloo, 
Iowa, urging the passage of the Grant Hudson motion pic- 
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ture bill (H. R. 9986); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. s 

9135. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday School of Woodston, Kans., favoring the Fed- 
eral supervision of motion pictures; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9136. Also, petition of Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, of Bird City, Kans., favoring the Federal supervision of 
motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

9137. By Mr. TREADWAY: Petition of registered voters 
of the first congressional district of Massachusetts, in favor 
of the passage of House bill 7884 for the exemption of dogs 
from vivisection in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

9138. By Mr. SWING: Petition of various citizens of the 
State of California, urging the enactment of House bill 7884 
for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

9139. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of the fourteenth congressional district of Massachu- 
setts, approving enactment of House bill 7884 for the ex- 
emption of dogs from vivisection in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 26, 1931) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 


APPROVAL OF THE JOURNAL 


Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that the Journal for 
the calendar days February 2, February 3, February 4, and 
February 5 may be approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Senate will receive a 
message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 13584) to amend an act approved May 
14, 1926 (44 Stat. 555), entitled “An act authorizing the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims,” in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3165. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, consider, and report upon a claim of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes for fair 
‘and just compensation for the remainder of the leased 
district lands; 

H. R. 2335. An act providing for the promotion of Chief 
Boatswain Edward Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to 
the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) on the retired list of 
the Navy; and 

H.R.15592. An act making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for prior fiscal years, to 
provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. TYDINGS obtained the floor. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield for that purpose? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I do, if I may have the floor when a 
quorum is secured. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair feels that he should 
state that the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] had 
the floor when the Senate recessed yesterday, and would be 
entitled to it when the pending appropriation bill is again 
before the Senate. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher King Smith 

Barkley Frazier La Follette Smoot 

B George MoGill Steck 

Black Gillett McKellar Steiwer 

Blaine Glass ary Swanson 

Blease Glenn Morrow Shephens 
rah Goff Thomas, Idaho 

Bratton Goldsborough Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 

Brookhart Gould orris Townsend 

Broussard Hale Nye 

Bulkley Harris Oddie 

Capper Harrison Patterson Vandenberg 

Caraway Hastings Phipps Wegner 

Carey Hatfield Pine Walcott 

Connally Hawes Pittman Walsh, Mass. 

Copeland Hayden Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 

Couzens He Wa 

Cutting Robinson, Ark. Watson 

Dale Howell Robinson, Ind Wheeler 

Davis Johnson Williamson 

Deneen Jones Sheppard 

Dill Kean 

Fess Kendrick Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-nine Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to me for the purpose of submitting a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will, if I may have the floor afterwards. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland has 
the floor. 

BUSINESS OF TUESDAY EVENING’S SESSION 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if Senators will peep into 
the Legislative Calendar they will observe about 250 bills 
awaiting consideration by this body. Two weeks ago I asked 
and obtained unanimous consent for the consideration at 
an evening session of unobjected bills on the calendar, at 
which time in less than three hours the same number of 
bills were given consideration. I desire particularly that 
we may give sufficient notice to Members so they can arrange 
other matters. Therefore I am asking a unanimous-consent 
agreement for a call of the calendar on Tuesday night next. 
I submit the proposed agreement, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let it be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It is proposed by unanimous consent that at not later than 
5.30 o'clock p. m., on Tuesday, February 10, 1931, the Senate take 


‘a recess until 7.30 o'clock p. m., at which hour it shall proceed 


to the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar, subject 
to the limitations of debate provided in Rule VIII, and continue 
their consideration until the calendar is completed, or until not 
later than 11 o'clock p. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, there is a bill on the 
calendar which has also been given a position upon the 
so-called steering committee program, the bill (H. R. 6603) 
to provide a shorter work week for postal employees, and 
for other purposes. After some consideration and investiga- 
tion I believe there will not be any protracted debate on the 
bill. I do not want to interfere with the unanimous-consent 
agreement proposed by the Senator from Oregon, but I 
would like to submit a supplemental unanimous-consent pro- 
posal to ascertain whether it could be incorporated into his 
proposed agreement. It would be to the effect that at 7.30 
o’clock on next Tuesday night the Senate shall proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1232, the bill (H. R. 6603) to 
provide a shorter work week for postal employees, and for 
other purposes, and that on or before 8.30 o’clock p. m. the 
Senate shall proceed to vote upon all amendments that may 
be pending and all amendments that may be offered and 
upon the bill through its various parliamentary stages to 
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final disposition. If such an amendment were proposed to 
the unanimous-consent agreement submitted by the Senator 
from Oregon, I inquire if it would be acceptable to the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would require the calling of 
a quorum, under Rule XII, inasmuch as it provides for a 
final vote on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. We have just had a quorum call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calling of the roll could be 
dispensed with by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the request of the Senator from Oregon, nor do 
I object to the modification of it as proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. The bill to which the latter has referred 
has been called upon the calendar, and in one instance I 
myself asked that it should go over in order that it might 
receive consideration. The arrangement he has suggested 
provides for a reasonable time for a discussion of the meas- 
ure, and therefore I join in the request. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that I 
also objected to the consideration of the bill referred to by 
the Senator from Wisconsin when it was called on the cal- 
endar the other evening, for the reason that I thought it 
should have a little consideration, I wish to say now that I 
have no objection to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that he ought to fix a time after which no one 
should talk longer than five minutes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Under the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement submitted by the Senator from Oregon 
the debate would be under Rule VIII. 

Mr. JONES. I know; but if amendments are offered and 
an amendment is pending at the hour fixed for the final 
vote, there might not be a fair opportunity to consider some 
of those amendments. I do not think we ought to enter into 
an agreement of that kind. In my judgment, if, after a cer- 
tain hour, debate should be limited to five minutes, we could 
very soon dispose of the bill. That would give an oppor- 
tunity for a discussion of any amendment that might be 
pending, and it would prevent action upon an amendment 
without any discussion at all, and yet such an agreement 
would tend to limit debate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall be very glad to accept the 
suggestion of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I would suggest that after 8 o’clock no one 
shall speak longer than five minutes upon the bill or any 
amendment pending thereto. 

Mr. McNARY. The purpose I had in offering the original 
proposal was to go through the calendar next Tuesday eve- 
ning, which would require at least two hours and a half. I 
am willing to accept the modification of the proposal sug- 
gested by the Senator from Wisconsin, provided it does not 
interfere with the legitimate consideration of the calendar, 
but even if there is a limitation of debate there might be such 
a number of 5-minute speeches that the purpose which I so 
much desire might be frustrated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Could we not have an understand- 
ing that if the bill shall not be disposed of within a rea- 
sonable length of time I will be perfectly willing to with- 
draw it from further consideration in order not to impede 
the consideration of the calendar. I am satisfied, however, 
Mr. President, that this bill can be disposed of in less than 
an hour. 

Mr. McNARY. I am willing to agree to that if the limi- 
tation on debate may begin to run 30 minutes after we con- 
vene at 8 o'clock. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That will be satisfactory to me, 
that after 8 o’clock no Senator shall speak oftener than 
once or longer than five minutes, and that at 8.30 the Sen- 
ate shall proceed to vote without further debate upon all 
amendments that may be pending and all amendments that 
may be offered. 

Mr. McNARY. That proposal would run counter to the 
wishes of the Senator from Washington. 
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Mr. JONES. I do not think a definite time for a vote 
ought to be fixed. We will reach such a time with a 5-minute 
limitation very soon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well. 

Mr. JONES. I heartily favor the bill the Senator has in 
mind. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know the Senator favors it. Then 
I suggest that at 7.30 o’clock on Tuesday evening next the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bl 6603, Order 
of Business No. 1232, that at 8 o’clock debate be limited to 
five minutes upon the bill and all amendments, and that no 
Senator shall speak more than once. 

Mr. McNARY. And then that the proposal which I sub- 
mitted shall follow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I object for the moment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to make a suggestion to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. He said, No Senator shall speak 
more than once nor longer than five minutes,” and stopped 
there. Should not the words be included “ upon the bill or 
any amendment thereto ”? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will accept the Senator’s sugges- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, for the moment, I 
object. May not the suggestion of the Senator from Wis- 
consin be so worded that a vote upon all amendments and 
the bill itself shall be had not later than 8.30 o'clock? May 
it not be so wisely formulated? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I first suggested that, but the Sena- 
tor from Washington pointed out that he thought it would 
not give an opportunity for discussion of the amendments 
which might be proposed just before the time set for the 
final vote. In view of the interest which I know the Senator 
from California has in this bill, I trust that he will permit 
us to have the unanimous-consent agreement entered into as 
it is now proposed. I am sure the bill will be disposed of 
before 8.30 o’clock. 

Mr. McNARY. I think that will prove to be true. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well; I will not interpose any 
objection. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, now may we have the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement read as modified? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed agreement as now modified. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, that at not later than 5.30 
o’clock p. m. on Tuesday, February 10, 1931, the Senate take a 
recess until 7.30 o'clock p. m., at which hour it shall proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6603) to provide a shorter work 
week for postal employees, and for other p , and that after 
the hour of 8 o’clock p. m. no Senator shall speak more than once 
or longer than five minutes upon the bill or any amendment thereto, 
and immediately after the disposition of said bill the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar, 
subject to the limitation of debate provided in Rule VIII, and 


continue their consideration until the calendar is completed, or 
until not later than 11 o'clock p. m. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I assume that the unfinished business is 
before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business is be- 
fore the Senate. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16415) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

USE OF WINE-GRAPE CONCENTRATES 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on day before yesterday I 

called to the attention of the Senate the contents of a cer- 
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tain pamphlet which proclaimed the doctrine that wine 
making in the home was legal. I hold in my hand a most 
interesting communication addressed to me and signed by 
Dr. Clarence True Wilson, which deals with this subject. 
Doctor Wilson is the president of the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals, and I am happy to state that 
he says, in effect, that the observations which I made on 
the floor day before yesterday are accurate so far as his 
organization is concerned. This letter, in my judgment, is 
so important that I am going to ask the clerk to read it from 
the desk in my time, after which I should like to comment 
upon it. ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


BOARD OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, 
AND PUBLIC MORALS, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1931. 
Senator MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. l 

Dear SENATOR TypINGS: I have just completed the reading of 
your remarks, delivered in the Senate of the United States yester- 
day, in regard to the manufacture and sale of Vine-glo and similar 
commodities. 

If anyone in the Senate of the United States or elsewhere be- 
lieves that the effort to build up a nation-wide trade in home-wine 
materials has the tacit consent of the so-called dry organizations, 
he is undoubtedly in error. y this organization would 
stultify itself by refusing to challenge an undertaking which in 
its opinion strikes directly at the sincerity of purpose of the eight- 
eenth amendment. There need be no misunderstanding. The 
commodities in question are supplied in various wine flavors, sold 
in 5 and 10 gallon kegs, and advertised in such a way as to leave 
no doubt that they will, after delivery, become strongly intoxicat- 
ing. In our opinion, such materials may be properly looked upon 
as partially manufactured intoxicating liquors, and it seems to us 
that every reason which the prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of beer and whisky holds against the permitted man- 
ufacture and sale of a commodity clearly intended to eventuate 
in the production of intoxicating wine. 

Certainly, if such a traffic is legal under section 29 of the na- 
tional prohibition act, that section should be amended, and an 
effort to amend it should have the support of all those, wet or 
dry, to whom evasion of the purpose of law is not only distasteful 
but believed to be strongly prejudicial to the prestige of govern- 
ment. It is a question of honesty and sincerity and no less a 
question of protecting many homes of the country from the inva- 
sion of want and cruelty. 

While, therefore, we would view with concern anything injurious 
to the position of the Howell bill, so seriously needed in the Na- 
tion's Capital, we would have a most approving interest in any 
direct and uncomplicated proposal so to amend the national pro- 
hibition act as to prevent the further development of trade so 
certain to result in serious mischief and clearly based upon an 
unjustified discrimination. 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE TRUE WILSON, 
General Secretary. 


Mr. TYDINGS. So, Mr. President, we find as to the re- 
marks which I made day before yesterday touching upon 
the discrimination made in favor of 20 per cent wine that 
the Board of Temperance and Prohibition and Public Morals 
is at least in harmony with the argument which I set out at 
that time. In other words, to-day in the United States it 
is perfectly legal to manufacture 20 per cent wine, but it is 


illegal to manufacture 4 per cent beer, or any other alcoholic | 


beverage except wine. Doctor Wilson says in his letter: 


Certainly, if such a traffic is legal under section 29 of the 
national prohibition act, that section should be amended, and 
an effort to amend it should have the support of all those, wet or 
dry. to whom evasion of the purpose of the law is not only dis- 
tasteful but believed to be strongly prejudicial to the prestige 
of the Government. It is a question of honesty and sincerity and 
no less a question of protecting many homes of the country from 
the invasion of want and cruelty. 


Mr. President, those who are arrayed on various sides of 
the prohibition question have often had difficulty in arriving 
at the same conclusions. I am happy to relate on this 
occasion that the leading exponent of national prohibition 
in this country, or one of the leading exponents, has the 
honesty to say that under our present law the manufacture 
of wine is permitted regardless of its alcoholic content, and 
therefore he says in his letter it is just as legal to permit 
the manufacture of beer or gin or whatever the individual 
may wish to make. I therefore feel that the statement I 
made the other day, having met with the approval, in logic 
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at least, of this leading prohibitionist, will receive the atten- 
tion of the Senate. We either should permit all beverages 
to be made in the home, as we now permit wine to be made, 
or we ought to stop wine making in the home and govern 
this country in the interest of equality and without dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. President, the National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement in its recent voluminous report on 
prohibition presented at length its findings and conclu- 
sions on the anomalous provision in section 29 of the na- 
tional prohibition act which legalizes the manufacture of 
wine and cider in the home for home use. 

This provision of the act exempts the home manufac- 
turer of wines and cider from the penalties of the act. I 
wish to state at the outset of this discussion that this pro- 
vision was written into the national prohibition law by the 
late Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel and legislative 
agent of the Anti-Saloon League. It was not a “joker” 
Slipped into the national prohibition law by an opponent 
of the law; it was put in there by the real author of the 
Volstead Act. 

This beneficent legislative gift which Mr. Wheeler be- 
stowed upon an otherwise arid country has enabled the 
California grape growers, to quote from the literary classic 
recently written for them by Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, “to rescue for human society the native values of 
rural life.” 

What has been the rescue? What volume of “native 
values of rural life” has been drawn ashore for human 
society ” by the life line flung by Mr. Wheeler to the Cali- 
fornia grape growers just in time to prevent them from 
being sunk by the prohibition law? 

I turn to a report on “ The possible production of illegal 
liquor in the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930,” issued under the direction of Amos W. W. Wood- 
cock, Director of the Prohibition Bureau of the Department 
of Justice, for an answer. On page 36 of this report Mr. 
Woodcock gives us an estimate of the wines made in the 
United States since the enactment of the prohibition law, 
and on pages 6 and 6a he quotes the official figures of the 
wines consumed in the United States before prohibition. 

I hope Senators will give their attention to this astound- 
ing document, coming, as it does, from Mr. Woodcock, an 
estimable gentleman, an honest gentleman, and a sincere 
dry, now Director of the Prohibition Bureau of this Govern- 
ment, because it certainly is devastating in its consequences. 

I should say here that Mr. Woodcock’s estimates of the 
wines made in the United States since prohibition are based 
entirely on California grape production, and do not include 
an estimate on the huge amount of grapes grown on farms 
elsewhere in the United States or on town lots. 

Now, here are the significant figures. I quote from Mr. 
Woodcock’s report the wine production for the last five years 
before prohibition, and the last five years of prohibition: 

Before prohibition Gallons 


32, 911, 909 
47, 587, 145 


678, 909, 050 
That shows that we are consuming to-day, according to 
Mr. Woodcock—than whom there is no more sincere dry 
public official in this country—three times as much wine as 
was consumed in this country before prohibition took effect. 
We see from these computations that during the five years 
preceding prohibition, in which the wine consumption in the 
United States was practically normal, there was withdrawn 
from warehouses for consumption in the entire United States 
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only 229,293,090 gallons of wine, while during the last five 
years of prohibition, according to Mr. Woodcock, there has 
been made from California grapes alone 678,909,050 gallons 
of 12 per cent wine. 

By virtue of the magnanimity of Mr. Wheeler, of the Anti- 
Saloon League, the manufacture and consumption of wine 
in the United States is mathematically almost exactly three 
times the consumption of wine before prohibition. 

Mr. Woodcock has taken the trouble to compute the ex- 
act gallonage of absolute alcohol in the 678,909,050 gallons of 
wine made during the past five years. His figures show that 
it was 71,366,886 gallons, which is the equivalent of 142,- 
733,272 gallons of 100 proof brandy or cognac. 

I wish to observe here that Mr. Woodcock’s estimates of 
the wine made in the United States, under the operation of 
the national prohibition law, is far below that of unofficial 
independent investigators. By many others the amount is 
fixed at well over 200,000,000 gallons a year. If we had any 
way of finding out how much wine is made from home- 
grown grapes, and from other fruits, I have no doubt that 
the quantity would far exceed Mr. Woodcock’s figures. 

Now, it is an incontestable fact that all the wine made 
in the homes of the United States for home use is entirely 
legal under the interpretation of the courts and the policy 
of the Federal prohibition enforcement department, not- 
withstanding the fact that it contains 12 per cent of alcohol, 
or twenty-four times the amount of alcohol fixed in section 
1 of the national prohibition act as constituting an intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

There has been much loose talk in the country about the 
legalization of light wines. Under the national prohibition 
law, as written by Mr. Wheeler and as interpreted by the 
courts and the enforcement authorities, the United States 
is now enjoying legal light wines to fully three times the 
extent of its consumption of wines before the adoption of 
the law. 

The National Commission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement, finding that the lower Federal courts, including 
one of the circuit courts of appeal, had upheld the legality 
of 12 per cent wine when made in the home for home use, 
said: 

The Government appears to have acquiesced in that construc- 
tion of the act refraining from seeking a final interpretation by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. As the matter stands, 
then, when wine is produced in the home for home use, whether 
or not the product is intoxicating is a question of fact to be de- 
cided by the jury in each case. If this view stands, it becomes 
impracticable to interfere with home wine making, and it appears 
to be the policy of the Government not to interfere with it. 
Indeed, the Government has gone further. Pre materials 
for the purpose of easy home wine making are now manufactured 
on a large scale with Federal aid. 

So, the Wickersham Commission finds, the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself is rendering aid to help flood the country 
with 12 per cent wine. The commission failed to tell us 
the extent of the aid rendered by the Federal Government 
to make the country safe for the home manufacture of wine. 

I find upon examination of the facts that the Federal 
Farm Board had, up to January 20, 1931, loaned a total of 
$19,187,622.07 to the California grape grower cooperatives, 
of which $2,555,330 was loaned to Fruit Industries (Ltd.), 
of San Francisco, a $30,000,000 corporation, whose principal 
business is the manufacture and sale of grape concentrates 
for the manufacture of wine and champagne in the homes. 
As a very large part of the California grape crop goes into 
the home manufacture of wine, so a very large part of the 
$19,187,622.07 of Government money goes into production 
and distribution of grapes and grape concentrates so that 
the home demand for light wines may be legally supplied. 

For the purpose of the record I quote in full the letter 
from the Federal Farm Board written to one of my col- 
leagues in the House, the Hon. JoHN J. Cocuran, of Missouri: 

JANUARY 21, 1921. 


Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN 
House of eee 
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809.70 had been repaid, leaving a balance outstanding of 
$15,175,812.37. . 

California Grape Control Board (Ltd.), San Francisco, Calif., 
has a loan at present of $3,500,000. This loan was made to assist 


in carrying out the grape surplus control program which was 
underwritten by the industry with more than 85 per cent of the 


a . 

ornia Raisin Pool, Fresno, Calif., has a supplemental 
Senate loan of $4,036,072.58. This money, together with a 
primary loan obtained from the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
Berkeley, was to enable the pool to make advances to growers on 
their raisins when delivered and is secured by approximately 
215,000,000 pounds of raisins, subject to a prior lien by the 
Intermediate Credit Bank. 

Outstanding loans to Fruit Industries (Ltd.), San Francisco, 
Calif., amount to $2,555,330, of which $1,300,000 is on physical 
facilities with an appraised value in excess of $3,300,000. 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California and Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers Association, Fresno, Calif., have commodity and facility 
loans totaling $5,084,409.79, the one on physical facilities being 
secured by gold bonds of the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Associa- 
tion in the amount of $4,390,500. 

Trusting the above will meet your requirements, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EDGAR MARKHAM, 
Assistant to the Chairman. 

Senators, not only have we proven—and no one has con- 
troverted a single assertion to that effect—that this wine is 
intoxicating, that it is in violation of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, and that a discrimination is given to wine which is 
not given to other beverages, but here we have established 
the fact that the Federal Government is financing the 
people who are conniving to defeat the purpose and intent 
of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. Woodcock tells us, on page 34, of his survey on the 
illegal liquor manufactured in the United States, that 100 
per cent of the wine grapes of California, 10 per cent of the 
table grapes, 100 per cent of the fresh raisin grapes, and 10 
per cent of the raisins, very probably went into the manu- 
facture of 12 per cent wines. All together the records show 
approximately 80,000 carloads of 14 tons each of California 
grapes are shipped annually to the markets, and practically 
all of these fresh grapes are made into homemade wines. 
But in addition to the grapes shipped, Fruit Industries 
(Ltd.) is engaged largely in the manufacture of grape con- 
centrates which are used wholly in the manufacture of wines 
and champagnes in the homes. While it is possible to make 
only a 12 per cent wine from natural fermentation from 
fresh grapes, the prepared grape concentrates yield wines 
and champagnes of 19 to 20 per cent of alcohol. 

Now, while the Federal Government is actually engaged, 
by means of huge financial subsidies, in aiding the grape 
growers of California to produce and market grapes and 
grape concentrates for the manufacture of 150,000,000 gal- 
lons a year of 12 to 20 per cent wines and champagnes, and 
while the Federal Prohibition Enforcement Department is 
accepting home manufacture of wines and champagnes as 
legal, the Federal Government, on the other hand, is mili- 
tantly engaged in filling the jails and penitentiaries with 
citizens whose only offense may have consisted in the com- 
mercial manufacture and sale of beverages containing as 
much as one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. 

We go out and arrest a man, we put him behind prison 
bars, for manufacturing a beverage containing 2 per cent of 
alcohol, and, on the other hand, we allow another man to 
manufacture a liquid containing 20 per cent of alcohol, and 
not only do we refuse to arrest him, but we actually lend 
him the Government’s money so that he can make his busi- 
ness far spread and profitable. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the Senator’s authority for 
stating that we permit a man to manufacture a liquid con- 
taining 20 per cent of alcohol? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am coming to all that. I just read the 
statement of Mr. Woodcock, the Director of the Bureau of 
Prohibition; I have read the court decision of the United 
States circuit court of appeals. I read a letter from Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson to me yesterday, saying it was being 
done legally, and I have here further testimony, which I am 
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coming to as rapidly as I can, to show that from the top of 
the Government down to the bottom there is not one agent, 
one official, one district attorney, anyone, who says that it 
is illegal to make this wine in your cellar in accordance with 
the Vine-Glo pamphlet. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want the Senator to give us his judi- 
cial authority for the statement that the manufacture of a 
liquid containing 20 per cent of alcohol is legal. I want to 
say further to him that test cases have been instituted in 
two or three places throughout the country to try the Vine- 
Glo matter out before the courts. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I want to say to the Senator that I am 
going to read a number of cases which have been tried out 
before the courts and to show that the court decision I have 
read was to the effect that as long as these people put the 
stuff in a keg and nature did the work there was no viola- 
tion of the law. I am going to read the Senator a great deal 
of additional evidence in addition to the court decision. 
I am going to read him the Law Enforcement Commission’s 
finding. I am going to read him the opinion of Colonel 
Woodcock, the Director of the Prohibition Bureau. I am 
going to read him the opinion of Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt. I am going to read him numerous opinions, and I 
do not think he will want any more proof when I get 
through reading the opinions I have here. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I want to say to the 
Senator from Maryland that in my view the party who 
manufactures a liquid in the home which contains more 
than a half per cent of alcohol is amenable under the law, 
and that if any misguided person attempts to carry out 
what the circular the Senator read the other day recom- 
mended he will be guilty and will be subject to punishment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will just sit by until I 
finish reading the court decisions and the numerous proofs 
which I have in my hand he will see that any man, woman, 
or child in this country can take this Vine-Glo home and 
turn it into wine and will not violate any law on the United 
States statute books. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I deny that absolutely. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The courts are against the Senator. Of 
course, the Senator can not overrule the courts. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have a right to my own opinion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator can not show me decisions 
of the courts to sustain his view, but I can show him numer- 
ous decisions of the courts, the statement of the Prohibition 
Director, Colonel Woodcock, the statement of the Law En- 
forcement Commission, in which every one of the 11 mem- 
bers joined, that this is going on. If the Senator will bear 
with me, I will come to it and read it to him in due time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I shall be glad to hear 
the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La FoLLETTE in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator read a letter 
from Mr. Wilson. I understood Mr. Wilson in that letter to 
state that he considered this process of making wine to be 
legal. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would not like to say that he used 
exactly that strong language, but he said this: 


The commodities in question are supplied in various wine flavors, 
sold in 5 and 10 gallon kegs, and advertised in such a way as to 
leave no doubt that they will, after delivery, become strongly in- 
toxicating. In our opinion, such materials may be looked 
upon as partially manufactured intoxicating liquors, and it seems 
to us that every reason which suggests the prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of beer and whisky holds against the per- 

- mitted manufacture and sale of a commodity clearly intended to 
eventuate in the production of intoxicating wine. 


He says permitted manufacture and sale.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that clearly is a condemnation of the practice, and in- 
ferentially he argues that it is a violation of law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now, may I ask the 
Senator another question? Has even our distinguished and 
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able and gracious friend the Senator from Texas, or any 
other spokesman of the Anti-Saloon League, or the prohibi- 
tion cause, proposed or suggested any amendment or any 
law which would include these practices as violations of the 
prohibition law? : 

Mr. TYDINGS. So far as I am personally able to answer 
the Senator’s question, I know of no measure pending or 
any measure which has been introduced since 1920 which 
seeks to make illegal the manufacture of wines under the 
conditions I have stated. The whole process of government 
has taken the stand that they are legal, and no move has 
been made to take away this discrimination. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It would seem that this 
practice, and the failure of the prohibition agents to try to 
check it, are confirmatory of the belief in this country that 
when the prohibition law was passed a wink was given by 
the advocates of prohibition to the farmer indicating that 
he could continue to make hard cider, and to the grape 
growers indicating that they could continue to raise grapes 
for wine purposes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is no question in the world about 
that, in my judgment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President; will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will pardon me, I will 
yield in a moment. 

In my judgment, the rural sections were dry under local 
laws; that is, the saloon had been put out of business, and 
the possession of liquor usually was illegal. So, in order to 
keep that force back of the Anti-Saloon League proposal, 
they put this “joker,” as I call it, deliberately into the 
Volstead Act, so that the farmer could make his cider as 
strong as he wanted it. But the city man could not have 
his beer, because we all know that in a great many of the 
agricultural sections any town which has over 10,000 peo- 
ple is looked upon as sinful, and every man in it is looked 
upon as corrupt, as low, as villainous, as criminal. Just so 
there are over 10,000 people living in a city, the very fact 
that it is a city makes it a wicked place, and all righteous- 
ness in God’s world is away out where the West begins, 
where cities are scarce, very few and far between. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator read 
the joker? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did read it. I am sorry the Senator 
was not here. But I will read it over and over again in 
the course of my remarks. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator read it now? Has he 
it easily available? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will have to repeat it in great detail. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator refers to section 29 of the 
Volstead Act, does he not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Can he not read it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am going to read it, and I am going to 
read right after it the decisions of the courts upon it. Will 
not the Senator forbear until I come to that? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let him read it now. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have not it just at hand. I have it in 
my remarks, but I do not want to go through them now. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator will find that it refers to 
nonintoxicating liquor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am going to take all that up. The 
court itself takes it all up, if the Senator will just have 
patience and let me reach it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to make my attitude clear to my 
friend, the Senator from Massachusetts, and to my friend, 
the Senator from Maryland. I have always believed that 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquor in the home was 
illegal under the Volstead Act, whether it is called cider or 
wine or anything else. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think everybody has 
understood that to be the Senator's position. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not want to go back and read 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
has the floor. To whom does he yield? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I will read this, and then I will yield. 
I am reading from the decision of the United States circuit 
court of appeals, and what I read is not what I say but 
what the court says. Listen to this: 

The Government appears to have acquiesced in that construc- 
tion of the act by refraining from seeking a final interpretation 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. As the matter stands, 
then, when wine is produced in the home for home use, whether 
or not the product is intoxicating is a question of fact to be de- 
cided by the jury in each case. If this view stands, it becomes 
impracticable to interfere with home wine making, and it appears 
to be the policy of the Government not to interfere with it. In- 
deed, the Government has gone further. Prepared materials for 
the purpose of easy home wine making are now manufactured 
on a large scale with Federal aid. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Clearly that decision is not final. 
the matter stands,” it says. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is a better decision, as far as the man 
who was up before the court on trial is concerned, than the 
Senator’s statement is, because that decided that he was 
free. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But it is not a final holding by the 
highest court as to the significance of section 29 of the 
Volstead Act. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then why has not the Federal Govern- 
ment, in the 11 years we have had prohibition, and a Director 
of the Prohibition Enforcement Bureau, and the Anti-Saloon 
League, and the others who are in favor of national pro- 
hibition, gone into the courts and established the correct- 
ness of their findings by having it determined by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States? Why did they stop with 
their appeal at the United States circuit court of appeals? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator can not get away from my 
statement that he has not yet cited any final judicial au- 
thority for the position he is taking 

Mr. TYDINGS. Who is final legal authority? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In other words, whatever the inferior 
courts decide, even though they are United States district 
courts and United States circuit courts of appeal, is not final 
authority? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The decision itself, which the Senator 
quoted, said it was not final. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There are about 200,000 people who have 
been sentenced to jail since prohibition, and in every case 
the decision was very final. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I challenge the Senator to cite any final 
legal authority to sustain his position, and I will say that 
cases have been instituted by the Government to test this 
matter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will say this, that I have never con- 
tended for a moment that the Supreme Court had passed on 
this question. What I did contend was that the Federal 
courts which had passed on the question had said that the 
situation I have sketched did exist, and that the Government 
had practically connived in permitting the widespread dis- 
semination of these concentrates for wine making. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, that is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition from that the Senator stated the other 
day. He stated that here is a violation of the eighteenth 
amendment, and yet that a man who makes a liquid contain- 
ing more than one-half per cent of alcohol is punished, 
while a man who makes a liquid containing 20 per cent 
alcohol goes unpunished, although he violates the eight- 
eenth amendment, that the Volstead Act authorizes such a 
situation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Here is the difference between the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Texas and myself. He says that 
when a matter is submitted to a United States court and 
is decided in favor of the side which I have advocated in 
this controversy, that does not make any difference, because 
at some later date, in some other case, 50, 60, 100 years from 
now, or, perhaps, never, the Supreme Court may ultimately 
pass on the question and prove that all the other courts are 
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wrong, and therefore until that time every one of these 
courts has no standing whatsoever. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all, Mr. President. The Senator 
is in error. I asked him, first, to read section 29 of the 
Volstead Act, and this he did not do. I then asked him to 
give us a final legal authority upholding his position. The 
only decision he read said that the matter was still unsettled. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I disagree with the Senator. The 
matter was very definitely settled, because the representa- 
tives of the Federal Government refused to carry the case 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. The man who 
was on trial for violating the thing having been found not 
guilty in the United States circuit court of appeals, walked 
out of the court room as free as the air we breathe. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am willing to let the language of the 
decision decide the matter between us. 

Mr. TTDINGS. The man went free, and certainly if he 
had been guilty he would not have been able to walk out of 
the court room. But the Senator is going to have many 
other court decisions, if he will bear with me, which are 
even broader than that one. 

Let me analyze the legal situation as it applies to the 
individual citizen: 

Under the national prohibition law, as it is now inter- 
preted and enforced, any citizen may make any quantity of 
12 to 20 per cent wines and champagnes in his home, for 
home use only, without violating the Federal prohibition 
law, and the Federal Government aids him in such manu- 
facture and use of wines and champagnes by financing the 
grape growers and manufacturers of grape concentrates. 

But if the same citizen manufactures any wine or cham- 
pagne containing as much as one-half of 1 per cent of alco- 
hol outside of his home for home use exclusively, he at once 
becomes what our dry friends eloquently describe as a 
“liquor outlaw,” subject to all the severe penalties of the 
law, including the loss of his citizenship. 

The wine or champagne made outside of the home may 
contain only one twenty-fourth to one-fortieth of the alco- 
hol in the wine made in the home, but nevertheless it is a 
criminal act under the law, while the manufacture of the 
12 to 20 per cent wine in the home is entirely legal, and is 
under the financial encouragement of the Government itself. 

Is it any wonder that we find the 11 great minds of the 
Wickersham Commission musing thus in unison on this 
proposition; I am now quoting from the Wickersham report: 

Why home wine making should be lawful— 

Does that answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all. It does not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Wickersham Commission agrees with 
me and the courts agree with me. The only person who 
does not agree with me is the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The courts do not as a matter of 
finality agree with the Senator from Maryland; neither do I. 
The Senator has never stated the case fairly or accurately, 
and I say that with all due respect, because the Senator is 
my personal friend. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iam going to rely on the decisions of the 
courts a little later on, and we will see who is stating the 
case fairly when we get to them. Now, I am quoting again 
from the Wickersham Commission's report: 

Why home wine making should be lawful while home brewing 
of beer and home distilling of spirits are not; why home wine 
making for home use is less reprehensible than making the same 
wine outside of the home for home use, and why it should be 
penal to make wine commercially for use in homes and not penal 
to make in huge ‘quantities material for wine making and set 
up an elaborate soning ones for disposing of them is not 
apparent. 

The Wickersham ‘Commission made its report after sitting 
21 months. On that commission there were three or four 
United States district judges who concurred in the report. 
Those four judges say why home wine making should be 
lawful.” 

Four members of the Wickersham Commission, United States 
district judges, sign a report in which they say home wine 
making is legal. Does the Senator take issue with the four 


judges? 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I do, absolutely. The language of sec- 
tion 29 of the Volstead Act, which the Senator has not yet 
read, will justify my position. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why does not the Senator read it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have asked the Senator from Mary- 
land to read it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not have it here or I would read it 
for the Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have it in my desk. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will yield for the Senator to read it if 
he wants to do so. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall read it just as soon as I can 
find it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The one thing the prohibition enforce- 
ment law has done is to drive the manufacture not only of 
wine but of beer and spirits into the home Not only is the 
home manufacture of all kinds of liquors being carried on to 
an enormous extent, but such manufacture is likely to re- 
main there beyond the reach of the law until the law is 
changed. The Wickersham Commission recognized this fact, 
in the following statement, page 59 of its original report, and 
pages 32 and 33 of the House reprint of the report: 

The difficulties presented by home production differ from those 
arising in other phases of the general situation, in that they in- 
volve arousing of resentment through invasion of the home and 
interference with home life. 

Necessity seems to compel the virtual abandonment of efforts 
for effective enforcement at this point, but it must recognize that 
this is done at the price of nullification to that extent. Law here 
bows to the actualities, and the purpose of the law needs must be 
accomplished by less direct means. 

. Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me now? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Gladly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Section 29 of the Volstead Act is the 

penalty section of the act. After specifying the penalties, 
section 29 reads as follows: 
The penalties provided in this act the manufacture of 
liquor without a permit shall not apply to a person for manufac- 
turing nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for use in 
his home, but such cider and fruit juices shall not be sold or 
delivered except to persons having permits to manufacture 
vinegar. 


It refers specifically to nonintoxicating cider and fruit 
juices, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am delighted that the Senator finally 
got section 29 of the Volstead Act. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Finally got it? I asked the Senator to 
read it because of his statement about it in the beginning, 
and he is the one who finally finds it through my assistance. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am very glad the Senator read it, how- 
ever it was found. 

The penalties provided in this act against the manufacture of 
quor— 

Note that, the manufacture of liquor ”— 
without a permit shall not apply to a person for manufacturing 
nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for use in his 
home, but such cider and fruit juices shall not be sold— 

Why not sell them? Why not sell fruit juices that are 
nonintoxicating? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is a different proposition alto- 
gether. The proposition of the Senator from Maryland 
was—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why not sell them if they are nonintoxi- 
cating? Why not sell them? Answer the question, if the 
Senator can. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why not sell them? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is a matter of perfect indifference 
to me, so far as this phase of the debate is concerned. The 
Senator is getting away from his first position. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why does the law prohibit the sale of 
nonintoxicating fruit juices? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The law allows anyone to make non- 
intoxicating cider and fruit juices without a permit. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And it says they can not sell nonintoxi- 
cating fruit juices. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Why not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That has no bearing on what the Sena- 
tor stated in the beginning. He is trying to switch the 
whole proposition now. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why not sell nonintoxicating fruit juices? 
What harm can they do—pure golden nonintoxicating grape 
juice, apple juice, peach juice? Why not sell tfem? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That does not relate to the initial 
argument the Senator was making. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will tell the Senator why they can not 
be sold. It is because at the time such juice is put in a keg 
it is not intoxicating, but from the day it is put in the keg 
it becomes more and more intoxicating, and that joker was 
put in the law because, without a human touching it, old 
Dame Nature is perpetually manufacturing this product so 
that it becomes unlawful to sell these intoxicating liquors, 
which they are, after a few days have gone by. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is not a joker at all. The only joke 
in the matter is the position of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is so humorous that I am 
even going to laugh myself. When the Senator gets through 
explaining why it is a crime to sell nonintoxicating fruit 
juices, then I feel we will begin to get somewhere; but the 
Senator knows just as well as I do that the reason why this 
was put in the law is that at the time the manufacture of 
these products is completed they are not intoxicating and 
that old nature herself supplies the alcohol, and for that 
reason they wanted to let the farmer put his apple juice in 
a barrel without any alcohol being present, knowing that in 
60 days he could get just as drunk on that cider as he could 
on the best whisky that was ever made. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And that I deny! ILaughter. ! 

Mr. TYDINGS. I digress here for a moment. The Sena- 
tor from Texas has answered the question as he sees it and 
he may be right, because none of us have a patent on being 
right. I may be wrong. I do not think I am wrong in this 
case, but I want to know if there is any other Senator who 
can offer a plausible explanation as to why it is unlawful 
to sell nonintoxicating fruit juices. Is there one dry in 
this body or in the world who can show any sin, any im- 
morality, any crime, any violation of the Constitution, any 
wrong to childhood, any corrupt political influence, any 
drunkenness that will flow from the sale of nonintoxicating 
fruit juices? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator permit me to say that 
the Supreme Court of the United States has held that the 
sale of nonintoxicating malt liquors, nonalcoholic malt 
liquors, could be prohibited under a constitutional prohibi- 
tion amendment because the sale of them would make it 
easier to mix illegal stuff with them. That is why sale of 
the cider and juices from the home is prohibited. A possible 
bootleg supply is shut off. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is edging around to my 
viewpoint so fast that soon he is going to be ahead of it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Oh, no. The Senator asked why the 
provision was put in the law against the sale of nonintoxi- 
cating liquor, and I am telling him why. 

Mr. TY"INGS. What harm does it do? I am going down 
to the Senate lunch room in a little while 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It might facilitate the sale of the illegal 
stuff. The bootlegger mixes the legal with the illegal in 
order to escape detection. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that this very thing may be done, although 
there is no inherent crime in selling nonintoxicating liquor. 
It is an aid to enforcement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iam going down to the Senate restaurant 
in a few moments and I am going to order a bottle of grape 
juice, which is perfectly proper, which is nonintoxicating, 
but, as I read the law, if that grape juice had been made in 
my home and was not intoxicating, it would have been a 
crime for me to have sold it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true, for the reason I have just 
stated, as an aid to enforcement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But it is not a crime for me to go down 
to the Senate restaurant and buy it from the management 
of the Senate restaurant and put it on my table there and 
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drink it. I do not get the logic there some place, but I may 
be just too muddleheaded to understand it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly! [Laughter.] 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am going to quote further from the 
Wickersham Commission report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Howett in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator will permit me, I will offer 
my explanation as to the difference. The law allows the 
individual to manufacture nonintoxicating fruit juices for 
home consumption; to be served in the family. There is no 
inducement in that situation to make it in vast quantities, 
but we all do know that by tampering with fruit juice it 
can be made into a very strong liquor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not know that. I thank the Sena- 
tor for that contribution. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. I can tell the Senator that from my 
knowledge of chemistry [laughter], that if he will take the 
5 gallons of wine and put a certain amount of sugar in 
it and close up the keg and leave it, as the Senator has 
suggested a number of times, for dear old nature to take 
her course in due time he will have wine that has a kick 
in it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator for that contribution 
to the civilization of the world. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But to give an incentive to making nonin- 
toxicating fruit juices for home use, the Senator can under- 
stand that there would be no violation of the prohibition 
law; but if we allow them to be made for home use and sale, 
then the Senator knows there would be vast quantities of 
this stuff sold to the bootlegger, and the speak-easy operator 
would be the fellow that would buy it and convert it into 
whiskey. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank my good friend from Alabama 
for what he has said, but he will understand nevertheless 
that the law permits the sale of nonintoxicating fruit juices 
if nonintoxicating when they are sold. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Nonintoxicating, but they can be taken 
out and soon turned into intoxicating liquor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I say to the Senator from my knowl- 
edge of chemistry that they do not have to tamper with it 
at all. All they have to do is to add water to the keg and 
let it rest, and old nature will do the real job, 100 per cent, 
and no human hand has to touch it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think that neither the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] nor the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrycs] knows anything about chemistry. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wonder how the Senator from Arkansas 
thinks we got any knowledge of this subject. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I should hate to say, unless 
it is from experience. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TYDINGS. I quote again from the Wickersham 
report: 

The difficulties presented by home production differ from those 
arising in other phases of the general situation in that they in- 
volve the arousing of resentment through invasion of the home 
and interference with home life. 

Necessity seems to compel the virtual abandonment of efforts 
for effective enforcement at this point, but it must be recognized 
that this is done at the price of nullification to that extent. Law 


here bows to actualities, and the purpose of the law needs must 
be accomplished by less direct means. 


The extent to which “the law bows to the actualities ” 
is set forth with great clarity in colloquy between our dis- 
tinguished colleague in the House of Representatives, the 
Hon. GroncR HoLpEN TINKHAM and Director of Prohibition 
Woodcock in the hearings on the Department of Justice 
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appropriation bill before the subcommittee, of which Mr. 
TINKHAM is a member. 


Mr. TINKHAM. What is your interpretation of that part of sec- 
tion 29 of the Volstead Act reading: The penalties provided in 
this act against the manufacture of liquor without a permit shall 
not apply to a person for the manufacture of nonintoxicating 
cider and fruit juices exclusively for use in his home.” 

Mr. Woopcock. The courts have interpreted that, and I, of 
course, accept the interpretation of the courts. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Their interpretation is what?. 

Mr. Woopcock. Well, I tried the Hill case [case of former Con- 
gressman John Philip Hill of Baltimore, who goaded the depart- 
ment into prosecuting him for making 12 per cent wine in his 
home] and the court in the Hill case said that nonintoxicating 
meant nonintoxicating in fact. If a person made—in that case it 
was both wine and cider, or fruit juices and cider—for exclusive 
use in his home, why the burden was upon the Government to 
prove that they were intoxicating in fact. Then the same con- 
clusion was reached by the circuit court of appeals in the Eisner 
case. 

Mr. TINKHAM. How can the consumption of alcoholic liquor be 
regulated by your department with that provision in the Volstead 
Act, as interpreted by the courts? 

Mr. Woopcock. How can it be regulated? 

Mr. TinkHam. How can the consumption of alcoholic liquor be 
regulated? 

Mr. Woopncock. I will say that all we are trying to do is to stop 
the commerce in intoxicating liquor. I do not think that section 
has much bearing one way or the other. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Well, that section permits the making of wine 
and home-brew for home consumption, does it not? 

Mr. Woopcock. No, sir; not wine; nonintoxicating fruit juices 
is the language. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Yes; nonintoxicating. Grape juice is nonintoxi- 
cating at first, is it not? 

Mr. Wooncock. I would think so. 

Mr. TINKHAM. It would permit the making of nonintoxicating 
grape juice in the home and home-brew which subsequently, of 
course, becomes intoxicating. 

Mr. Woopcock. Not home-brew, Mr. TINKHAM. The saving ex- 
ception is in favor of nonintoxicating fruit juice and cider. 

Mr. TroykHam. If you permit those to be made in the home, 
nonintoxicating fruit juices and cider, and if you can not get a 
search warrant without a sale being made, why is not the pro- 
duction of aleoholic liquor possible as a practical matter in every 
home in this country? 

Mr. Woopcock. I think it is, of that particular limited class of 
alcoholic liquors. 

Mr. TINKHAM, So that really, we might say, in a large way— 
not what we might call a fanciful way—every home under the 
law can become a winery, a brewery, or a beamed i 

Mr. Woopcock. No; I do not admit anything like that, because 
the exception is not in the phrase containing breweries. 

Mr. TINKHAM. But you can not raid a home where home- brew 
is made unless there is a sale; certainly every home to a practical 
degree can become a brewery. 

Mr. Wooncock. That is the law that Congress has passed. 

Mr. TINKHAM,. That is true. I am not asking you to criticize 
it. I am asking you about the results of the law. 

Mr. Wooncock. I think the prosecution of a person for making 
home-brew, with no commercial aspect, is not impossible, of 
course, but it is very difficult. 

. Mr. TINKHAM. Well, the fact is that with the right under the 
Volstead Act to make fruit juices and cider, plus the fact that a 
house can not be searched unless there is a sale, every home in this 
country may produce as much alcoholic liquor for home consump- 
tion as is desired, and I think there is no other result that can 
possibly be reached under the law. 


This colloquy between Mr. TIXRHAM and Prohibition Di- 
rector Woodcock makes it very clear that the Prohibition 
Enforcement Department has accepted the manufacture of 
wine and cider in the home for home use as legal, but that 
the manufacture of home-brew in the home for home use 
is a violation of the national prohibition act. 

It is true, as Mr. Woodcock found in his survey, that the 
homemade wine contains 12 per cent of alcohol and the 
home-brew but 3.4 per cent of alcohol. Yet the wine, under 
the law as interpreted by the courts, which interpretation 
is accepted by the Department of Justice, is nonintoxicating 
in fact, but the 3.4 per cent home-brew, under the national 
prohibition law, is intoxicating in fact and therefore un- 
lawful. 

The citizen who makes 12 per cent wine in his home is 
law-abiding. He may drink a gallon every day of the year 
and still be fully within the law. He may go to church on 
Sunday and contribute to the Anti-Saloon League to help 
sustain the law as now written, and he is everywhere ac- 
cepted as a law-observing and a law-respecting citizen. But 
his neighbor, who may occupy the next pew, and who has 
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made home- brew of only 3.4 per cent of alcohol in the eyes 
of the law is a criminal; he is a liquor outlaw.” He is an 
outcast from society. He violates the law. By his example 
he is a menace to his community. The Government might, 
if it could find some way to invade his home, send him to 
prison for a long term, impose a heavy fine upon him, and 
actually deprive him of his citizenship. Mr. Woodcock says 
it would not be impossible to prosecute him. It might be 
difficult, but not impossible. In the eyes of the law, how- 
ever, whether he can be prosecuted or not, he is a criminal, 
while his neighbor who has made a beverage under exactly 
the same conditions, and with three or four times as much 
alcoholic content, is an upright, noble, law-abiding citizen, 
with the full protection and power of the Government, in- 
cluding the great Prohibition Bureau of the Department of 
Justice, thrown around him. 

Such, Mr. Woodcock tells the Congress, “is the law as 
Congress made it.” Such is the law, as it has been applied, 
from the very beginning of prohibition. I find in my files 
an interpretation of the law issued in the form of instruc- 
tions to prohibition agents under date of June 30, 1920, in 
the fifth month of the era of national prohibition. The 
ruling was signed by John F. Kramer, the first prohibition 
Commissioner of the United States, and approved by William 
M. Williams, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. I quote 
from this ruling: 

MANUFACTURE OF NONINTOXICATING CIDER AND FRUIT JUICES EXCLU- 
SIVELY FOR USE IN THE HOME 


To Federal prohibition directors, supervising agents, and others 
concerned: 


Section 29 of title 11 of the national prohibition act provides 
that the penalties imposed in the act against the manufacture of 
liquor without a permit shall not apply to a person for manufac- 
turing nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for home 
use, but such cider and fruit juices shall not be sold or delivered 
except to persons having permits to manufacture vinegar. 

The bureau’s interpretation of the foregoing provision is as 
follows: Any person may, without a permit and without giving 
bond, manufacture nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices, and in 
so doing he may take his apples or fruits to a custom mill and 
have them made into cider and fruit juices. After such nonin- 
toxicating cider and fruit juices are made they must be used exclu- 
sively in the home, and when so used the phrase nonintoxicat- 
ing" means nonintoxicating in fact and not necessarily less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 

“And not necessarily less than one-half of 1 per cent of 


alcohol ”— 
as provided in section 1, Title II, of the said act. 


That is the end of the ruling. That ruling means simply 
this, that the liquids when they reach the home do not 
necessarily have to have less than one-half of 1 per cent 
alcohol; human manufacture is then over. When the ex- 
tracted juices left the cider press there was no alcohol 
present, but it may be if the owner had a long drive resulting 
in a shaking up and assisting nature to do her part, they 
might have more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol when 
he got home, and he can possess them after that even though 
the percentage of alcohol grows until it is 20 or 30 or 40 or 50 
per cent. 

This ruling reveals that it has been the interpretation of 
the Federal Prohibition Bureau from the beginning that 
the citizen had the right to manufacture nonintoxicating 
in fact cider and fruit juices in his home. The term “ fruit 
juices,” of course, means wine and champagne, for fruit 
juices, by natural fermentation, quickly becomes wine. Na- 
ture sees to that by coating every grape and every apple 
with a supply of natural yeast to create fermehtation. Then 
if the careful farmer should wash off the natural yeast from 
the apples and the grape, every cubic inch of atmosphere 
everywhere in the world, as the chemists tell us, is sur- 
charged with yeast cells. Unless the fruit juices are her- 
metically sealed these yeast cells will enter and store 
fermentation. 

As I have said, this provision of the law was written into 
the act by the great apostle of intolerance, Mr. Wheeler. 
When he fell he flung the flaming torch to an estimable 
lady to carry on. As the chief prohibition law enforcement 
officer of the United States she became the firebrand of the 
dry hosts of the 1928 presidential campaign. She mounted 
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the pulpit and exhorted the preachers to use their political 
power to maintain the status quo of intolerance and fanati- 
cism. Instead of the flaming torch of Wheeler and 
Wheeler’s intolerance we now find her the chief adviser of 
this great and widespread industry. 

In what I say I do not mean any reflection upon the lady. 
She has a right to her opinion, but all I can say is that a 
great deal of intolerance and hatred flowed from the words 
she uttered on certain occasions. She bore, with dignity, 
the backfire that her campaign of intolerance engendered. 
With the coming of the new administration, notwithstanding 
the valiant and invaluable support she had given the party 
leader, she was laid on the shelf. Upon her retirement she 
seized not the torch of intolerance that had been flung to 
her by the palsied hand of the mighty Wheeler but the only 
fragment of legal tolerance that he had bequeathed to the 
Nation, whose Presidents and Congresses, according to his 
own boasts, he had ruled with an iron hand. 

Instead of the flaming torch of Wheeler intolerance we 
next find her waving aloft a banner bearing Mr. Wheeler's 
famous provision of section 29 of the national prohibition 
law legalizing the manufacture of homemade wines and 
ciders. Shedding her ancient rôle of militant intolerance, 
she steps forth from an oasis in the American desert, bidding 
all to come and enjoy with her the native values of rural 
life” which have been “rescued for human society.” She 
bids the astonished Nation to come forward and enjoy with 
her the delightful, the fragrant, the conversation-enlivening 
“native values” of California fruit juices, perhaps a little 
more accurately described in the literature of her company, 
as—and, of course—they are nonintoxicating fruit juices. 

Full bodied, dark red, Spanish type port —nonintoxi- 
cating. 

“ Sweet, golden, old style Virginia Dare.” Drink a barrel 
of it and you do not mind it in the least. 

“Light amber, fine aroma’d muscatel —half a gallon of it 
is recommended for old men and new-born babies. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

„Sweet, light amber tokay —if you feel sick and drink 
it it will have no stimulating effect at all upon your pulse. 

“Excellent Rhine-type Riesling.” Give it to children 6 
years old, after it has been in the keg for 60 days, and watch 
the result; it will have no more effect upon them than if they 
had drunk so much water. 

The very names of these “native values” are enough to 
excite the dustiest bone-dry Member of this Congress to 
outbursts of poetic ecstacy. Picture in your imagination— 
if the soul of your imagination is not dead after 11 dreary 
years of prohibition blight—150,000,000 gallons of these de- 
lightful vintages—Spanish-type port, I will say to my friend 
from Utah; old style Virginia Dare, not bad with terrapin, 
perpetuating the name of the first American-born girl; fine- 
aroma’d muscatel; light amber tokay, fabricated from the 
choicest table grapes; French type sauterne, Rhine type 
Riesling, red claret, and last but not least, rich dark red 
sparkling Burgundy—all magnificently mellowed by 12 to 20 
per cent naturally generated legal alcohol, with the ap- 
proval of the courts, with the approval of the Prohibition 
Bureau, with the apparent approval of the administration, 
with the approval of Wayne B. Wheeler, and with the ap- 
proval of some growing millions of customers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that with the indorsements 
of all those people named by the Senator he would hesitate 
a long time before indorsing that proposition, because their 
ideas and his are just as wide apart as the poles, 

Mr. TYDINGS. If there are any so unenlightened as not 
to know what Government aid to the California grape in- 
dustry means, I think they may be informed by a few 
passages I shall read from an attractively illustrated book- 
let entitled “ Legally,” issued a year or two ago by one of 
the constituent corporations of Fruit Industries Ltd.). I 
quote: 


It's funny—when you entertain, your appointments and service 
may be of the best—and your foods the choicest the world's 


markets may supply— 
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But if the drinks you serve are less than perfect—the party is 
a failure. You gain absolutely no social prestige when you serve 
a bad cocktail. 

But when you serve a sparkling champagne that an expert 
taster can not distinguish from a rare old vintage— 

And your guests wonder where and how you got it and what 
it cost—that’s different. 

Then while the rest are playing bridge you take old Bill and 
Charlie out into the pantry and show them the secret. 

Champagne! Clear, dry, sparkling, exhilarating. Champagne 
to gladden the heart, lend zest to a dinner. Champagne made 
from a cuvée of selected grapes—made by you, in your own home, 
legally! 

“What!” you will say, “champagne in four weeks? Impos- 
sible!” And so we thought, too, when one of our experts an- 
nounced his discovery. We have champagne,” he cried. “ Fin- 
ished champagne in less than four weeks.” You can imagine 
our amazement. We have been vintners for generations. We have 
always felt that, next to skillful blending, aging was most im- 
portant. We had been seeking only a method of arresting fer- 
mentation to make sale and transportation legal. Yet here by 
our cold-vacuum method we had stumbled upon a marvelous dis- 
covery. It was perfectly true. The new product had all the ma- 
turity and “ bottle flavor” of old champagne. tasters in 
great number have compared our new champagne with aged 
champagne made by old methods and have invariably pronounced 
the new product superior. 

This is our theory of what happens: The microorganisms on 
the grapes which cause fermentation have certain enemies in the 
form of bacteria. In the ordinary process of fermentation of 
grape juice there is a war going on between these tiny creatures. 
If the bacteria win, the product becomes diseased and is useless. 
If the good ferments win, the product is good—but it usually 
takes the good ferments two or three years to win their war. 


We only give them 60 days now. We speeded up civiliza- 
tion a little. I am still quoting from the very attractive 
pamphlet: 

During our newly discovered process the grape juices are sub- 
jected to a high vacuum (without heat) to draw off the water. 

“To draw off the water!” Let me think about that: 
“To draw off the water.” I wonder what is left when the 
water is drawn off. 

This vacuum in some mysterious way destroys the enemy bac- 
teria and also the weaker ferments, leaving the healthy, vigor- 
ous superferments“ unhampered to function and make a clean, 
wholesome, finished product in this unbelievably short time. In 
our laboratory, where we can control temperatures, we have made 
finished champagne from fresh grape juice in seven days. But 
— tests have proved that four weeks give a wide margin for 

ety. 

That is what the Federal Farm Board’s funds are being 
used for—to disseminate this kind of information. They 
have made champagne in seven days with the money loaned 
out of the United States Treasury. In other words, we have 
the courts to punish them, and we lend them the money to 
make these alcoholic beverages. So it seems to me that the 
business of government has gotten down to this—that the 
best government is the government which has the most 
people in jail, because on the one hand we are lending them 
money to commit crime and on the other hand we are 
making it illegal if they do commit it, so that we may fill 
the jails. Therefore the logic seems inescapable that our 
country. will be 100 per cent civilized when every man, 
woman, and child is behind prison bars. 

Behold how great are the victories of science over the 
prohibition law! The old ports, the muscatels, the sau- 
ternes, and the sparkling Burgundies are full, rich wines 
and champagnes. 

Mrs. Willebrandt, as chief prohibition officer, thought the 
champagne advertising was a little too bold, and she caused 
an indictment to issue against the company making it. 
But she was beaten in a trial at Buffalo, Having done her 
best as chief prohibition prosecuting officer of the United 
States to stop champagne and wine making under the law 
as written, upon her retirement from office Mrs. Willebrandt 
went over to her former enemy as their general counsel. 

Is there any bone-dry Member of this Congress willing 
to throw a stone at the estimable lady for deserting the 
somber companionship of the Bishop Cannons, the Billy 
Sundays, the McPhersons, the Sebastian Kresges, the Wil- 
liam H. Andersons, and other shining hosts of prohibition 
and seeking solace and contentment in these delightful 
native values of alcoholic rural life? As the chief prohibi- 
tion enforcement officer of the United States—as the highest 


woman official in public life—she obeyed the command of - 


her party to set a thousand pulpits aflame with intolerance 
and to incite the greatest conflagration of fanatical political 
oratory in the history of our Republic. Without a whimper 
or a murmur she stood like a rock of ages against the lam- 
poons, the cartoons, and the bitter indignation of the oppo- 
sition. She was pilloried in editorials from one end of the 
country to the other, but as soon as the cause she had so 
nobly and fearlessly represented triumphed she was cruelly 
cast aside. Truly the woman pays, and pays, and pays—even 
in politics—and did what she could at that time to further 
the great cause of national prohibition. I am glad to find 
a more enlightened view in her mind at present, and one 
which I can find delightful, but not in the way of counsel 
fees to the extent that I understand are being paid to her. 

I anticipate that a great many Members of this body 
will be very much interested in the answer to a question 
that I have Copied from a piece of literature entitled This 
Tells the Story,” issued by the Fruit Industries (Ltd.), of 
San Francisco. I have quoted the official statement that 
Fruit Industries (Ltd.) is one of the group of the California 
Grape Control Board subsidized by the Federal Government, 
and that this particular corporation was loaned directly 
more than $2,555,000 to enable it to serve you with eight 
different varieties of wine: 

Q. How do I proceed to get one of these—for example, claret?— 
A. Simply order from your neighborhood or other dealer 
pire re the Vine-Glo emblem a 5 or ae gallon keg of Vine- 

o clare’ 

Q. What happens then?—A. The keg is delivered to your home 
by the local branch of Fruit Industries (Ltd.). 

Q: Will I have the trouble of bottling it?—A. No. 

Q. Do I need a cellar?—A. No. The keg takes little room. Any 
garage, pantry, or closet will do. 

Q. Must I do anything to the keg?—A. No. Let it alone. Do 
not disturb it. At the end of 60 days Fruit Industries (Ltd.) 
will reclaim the keg and will transfer Vine-Glo to bottles for 
you without extra charge. $ 2 . > y 


Q. Is all this legal?—A. Absolutely legal. Section 29, national 
prohibition act, specifically permits you to haye Vine-Glo in your 
home, provided simply that you do not transport it or sell it. 


In the language of Mr. Woodcock, “ That is the law as 
Congress has made it.” 

In the language of the Wickersham Commission, whether 
legal or not, “ law here bows to actualities.” 

The fact that the “law as Congress has made it,” coupled 
with the further fact that “law bows to actualities,” when 
it comes to rooting out the home manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages, whether legal or illegal, coupled with the third 
fact that the Federal Farm Board has lent huge sums of 
Government money to further the production of wines in 
the homes of the people, is proving the salvation of the 
great grape-growing industry of California. I quote from 
the booklet, The Story of Fruit Industries (Ltd.): 


From the extreme southern part of California, up through the 
beautiful San Joaquin Valley in the center of the thousand-mile 
Commonwealth, and on up to the top of the State in the north; 
where the majestic Mount Shasta rises 14,000 feet, extends the 
greatest vineyard in the world. In an airplane journey from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco one looks down upon a vast “ checker- 
board” of vineyards as beautiful as anything created by the 
hands of man with the help of God. 

From this vine-covered land go forth in three months of each 
year thousands upon thousands of carloads of grapes—big red 
grapes, small white grapes, the large golden grapes that seem 
literally filled with sunshine, and all the other varieties of grapes 
that grace, beautify, and enrich festive tables throughout the 
country. 

„» Through an area a hundred miles wide and a thousand 
miles long, which, if superimposed on another portion of the 
United States would extend from Clinton, Iowa, as far as Wash- 
ington, D. C.—the finest type of American farmers developed the 
world’s greatest vineyards. The value of the land, through con- 
stant cultivation and hard work by ee men and women, 
assisted by their children, was brought to $750 and even to 
$1,500 an acre. 

The extinction of the grape industry would disastrously affect 
150,000 to 200,000 people—those who tend the vines, those who 
pick the grapes, the thousands engaged in making boxes and 
in manufacturing by-products, those employed in the raisin pack- 
ing plants, in the freight terminals, in the refrigerator-car shops, 
and in the distant markets which receive from seventy to eighty 
thousand car loads. 


The speaker might have added that the destruction of 
this industry would sidetrack for three months every year 
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the 80,000 freight cars used to transport these grapes from 
the California vineyards to the Eastern markets, and would 
throw out of employment a vast number of railroad work- 
men. 

I find in the center pages of this pamphlet the halftone 
portrait of the happy family of a California grape grower. 
He is happy because Mr. Wheeler wrote a loophole into the 
prohibition act under which wines can be legally manufac- 
tured in the home. His wife and five children are happy 
for the same reason. I wish that I might reproduce this 
picture in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so that every Member 
of Congress could see the halftone reproduction of these 
happy, smiling faces. There is only one unhappy face in 
this picture. That is the dog. He must belong to an un- 
intelligent breed of dogs, wholly incapable of grasping or 
understanding the description printed under this picture, 
which reads: — 

And more often grape ranches, supporting in comfort and by 


dint of honest toil on their part, families of American farmers 
such as constitute the real backbone of the Nation. 


I wish that every American farm family might be as 
happy and prosperous as this family of California grape 
growers—this single unit which helps to constitute “the 
real backbone of the Nation.” 

I wish that the rice farmers of Arkansas and Louisiana 
who are now having to eat free soup boiled in abandoned 
whisky stills might be as happy and prosperous as this Cali- 
fornia grape-grower's family. Prohibition struck down the 
market for thousands of bushels of Arkansas and Louisiana 
rice, and that was a contributing factor in reducing the agri- 
cultural population of the South to a state of starvation. 

I wish that the barley farmers of Iowa, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Montana, and even California and the 
hop growers of Oregon and New York might be enjoying 
the happiness and prosperity of the California grape grower’s 
family. ; 

It is a tragic fact that the national prohibition law de- 
stroyed the market for approximately 100,000,000 bushels of 
American-grown barley and rice and for millions of pounds 
of American-grown hops used in the brewing of a mild beer, 
which contained only one-fourth to one-sixth as much alco- 
hol as the homemade wines of to-day. The barley farmers, 
and to some extent the hop farmers, were compelled to grow 
other grains on their lands. Many of them seeded their 
lands to wheat, and the wheat that they grew contributed 
to build up the surplus that wrecked the values of the wheat 
markets of the country. We are told by agricultural econo- 
mists like Senator Capper, of Kansas, that it is the 10 per 
cent surplus of the wheat crop that controls the price. If 
you will take the trouble to examine the prices of wheat 
in 1918 and 1919 you will find that they were from $2.20 to 
$2.40, and might have been very much higher if the United 
States Grain Corporation had not fixed a price level beyond 
which they could not go. It is true that these were war- 
time prices. But war-time prices of everything else con- 
tinued. By 1921 the price of wheat had dropped below a 
dollar, and it has seldom risen above that level since. I 
state this as a fact without attempting to determine just 
what effect the surplus of wheat produced on lands formerly 
seeded to barley had on the general grain-price situation. 

We are told that the repeal of section 29 of the national 
prohibition law that legalizes the manufacture of wine in 
the home would destroy the California grape industry which 
cultivates a strip of soil 100 miles wide and 1,000 miles long; 
that this strip of land, if superimposed upon the eastern map 
would extend from Washington to Clinton, Iowa. We are 
told that it would disastrously affect 150,000 to 200,000 people 
now engaged in the production and sale of grapes. It would 
destroy an investment of $350,000,000 which has been cre- 
ated by years of hard, patient toil. We have seen that the 
Government itself is helping to strengthen and perpetuate 
the happiness of the people of this territory by lending them 
large sums of money?. 

But there is another class of farmers tilling the soil of 
California. Last year, when Congressman Dyer, of Mis- 
souri, was making representations to the Wickersham Com- 
mission to recommend the legalization of a light beer, he 
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received a letter from F. A. Somers, chairman of the grain 
trade association of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Somers stated that there was a desperate situation 
among a certain class of California farmers, due entirely 
to prohibition. On a very large acreage of semiarid and 
nonirrigated land of California, he said, only one crop could 
be profitably grown, and that crop was barley. He esti- 
mated the average barley crop of California at 700,000 tons, 
or 33,000,000 bushels. Prohibition demoralized the barley 
ee and brought ruin to the barley farmers of Cali- 
0 3 

Mr. Somers estimated that 135,000,000 bushels, or 3,000,000 
tons, of American barley were used in the brewing industry 
before prohibition to produce the mild 2.75 to 3.50 per cent 
beers and ales that were so popular with a great number 
of people. It is conceded by all Government authorities 
that 2.75 per cent beer is nonintoxicating, and it is very 
probable that 3.5 per cent beer would also pass as a non- 
intoxicating beverage. If 12 per cent wines, in the view of 
the courts of the country, which view is accepted by the 
Federal Prohibition Bureau, are nonintoxicating in fact, it 
is difficult to see how beer containing less than a quarter as 
much alcohol could possibly be intoxicating. 

By fixing an arbitrary definition of one-half of 1 per cent 
of alcohol as intoxicating when applied to beer and other 
malt beverages the Government has laid ruin and despair 
upon the barley farmers of California. By enacting a clause 
in the national prohibition law permitting the home manu- 
facture and use of 12 per cent wine it has brought happiness 
and prosperity to the California grape grower. It is helping 
to further this prosperity and happiness by subsidizing the 
entire grape industry and financing campaigns for adver- 
tising and selling grape concentrates that are readily con- 
vertible, through the processes of nature, into 20 per cent 
wines and champagnes. 

It “rescues for human society the native values of the 
grape —it banishes as criminal the similar native values 
of the grain. 

It says to the farmers of one part of California we will 
help you by sustaining an anomalous provision of the 
national prohibition law, to enjoy prosperity and happiness. 

It says to the farmers of another part of California that 
you may starve, so far as the Government is concerned, for 
we will not permit the use of your grains in the manufac- 
ture of a beverage in contravention of the statutory defini- 
tion of an intoxicating beverage—which definition every- 
body knows is a lie. 

On the one hand the Government spends millions, and 
wastes other millions that might be collected as revenues, 
to enforce a statutory lie upon the people with respect to 
malt beverages. On the other hand, it is liberal to an 
unusual degree in the matter of permitting the manufacture 
of alcoholic wines. 

It is not my intention to discuss at length the economic 
phases of this proposition. But in this connection I con- 
sider it appropriate to present some pertinent facts con- 
tained in a petition to Congressman Dyer by 13 slack-barrel 
manufacturers of Missouri, Tennessee, and Arkansas in con- 
nection with his proposal to liberalize the national prohi- 
bition law to permit the manufacture of light beer. These 
manufacturers stated that it required 1,500,000 slack or 
packing barrels—not tight cooperage for beverages—for the 
brewing industry of St. Louis alone. They said that in 
the city of St. Louis 150 men were employed every day in 
assembling the barrels; 100 men were employed in Arkansas 
and Texas making the barrel headings; and 75 men in 
Arkansas and Mississippi were employed in the production 
of hoops. The staves were manufactured in Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri, and it required the labor of 300 men 
to produce them. All together the slack-barrel industry to 
serve one city alone, before prohibition, gave employment 
to 635 men at an annual wage of $1,350,000. These cooper- 
age manufacturers estimated that the brewing industry of 
the United States required twenty-five times the amount of 
slack barrels used in St. Louis, and that prohibition threw 
out of permanent employment in this one minor industry 
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alone 15,525 workmen who received annual wages of $33,- 
750,000. These manufacturers added that many of these 
men were highly skilled and had been out of permanent 
employment since the enactment of the national prohibi- 
tion law. 

I believe the president of the American Federation of 
Labor has stated that by the change of the definition of 
intoxicating liquor from one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
to 2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight would mean eventually 
the permanent employment of 1,500,000 workmen. 

Such an act would restore the prosperity of the barley 
farmers, it would help the hops grower, and it would con- 
tribute to the financial benefit of the rice grower. And all 
that it would do would be to legalize a beer that contains 
less than one-quarter of the alcohol that by the policy of the 
Government is fully legal as nonintoxicating under the 
national prohibition law. 

The discrimination in the law that benefits one class of 
agricultural producers and ruins another is not only unfair 
but dishonest. The Government that pours out money with 
one hand to enrich one class of people to enable them to pro- 
duce grapes for wines and champagnes, while denying the 
same right to another agricultural class to produce grains 
for malt beverages, is in an indefensible position from every 
standpoint of justice and morality. 

To say that 12 per cent wines and champagnes are legal, 
and are therefore worthy of Government subsidy, and that 
2.75 per cent beer is criminal and not even worthy of Gov- 
ernment toleration, to say nothing of financial aid, is an 
outrageous discrimination—dishonest from every point of 
view—and unworthy of the dignity of a nation founded upon 
the principle that all men are equal in the eyes of the law. 
It is rank class legislation, and no fair Senate composed of 
96 fair and just men will permit it to continue. 

For the Government to say to the man who makes a 12 
per cent wine in his home that he is a law-observing and 
law-abiding citizen, and to the man who makes a one-half 
of 1 per cent wine outside of his home that he is a criminal 
and must be fined and imprisoned and deprived of his citi- 
zenship is so ridiculous that the mere statement of the fact 
sounds preposterous and impossible. And yet it is true under 
the national prohibition law. 

For the Government to say to the man who makes a malt 
beverage containing as much as one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol, either inside of his home or elsewhere, that he is a 
criminal and must be fined, imprisoned, and deprived of his 
citizenship, while it gives its money freely to make it safe 
and legal for the same man to produce a 12 to 20 per cent 
wine in his home and remain a law-abiding and law-obsery- 
ing citizen is an absurdity that can not be found in the law 
of any other civilized nation. And yet that is the national 
prohibition law, as Congress has made and as the courts 
have interpreted it and as the Federal Prohibition Enforce- 
ment Bureau has accepted it and attempts to enforce it. 

Does anybody marvel that the Government has been 
brought into contempt by such absurd legislation? 

There are three horns to this dilema. 

The Congress may let the present law stand and continue 
what the Wickersham Commission describes as “the in- 
vitation of hypocrisy and evasion involved in the provision 
as to fruit juices.” 

It may repeal the anomalous provision of section 29 of the 
national prohibition law permitting the manufacture of 
wines and ciders in the homes and thereby make a legisla- 
tive Sherman's march to the sea” and lay waste to the 
hundred-mile wide, thousand-mile long, California vineyard 
and reduce to famine the 150,000 to 200,000 farmers and 
laborers now dependent upon the grape industry for their 
livelihood, their prospecity, and their happiness. 

It may, by the removal of the legislative lie in the defini- 
tion of intoxicating liquor, legalize nonintoxicating-in-fact 
malt beverages and lay the immediate foundation for the 
restoration of the happiness and prosperity of 1,500,000 
other farmers and workmen who are, under all the rules of 
honesty and fairness, as much entitled to happiness and 
prosperity as the California grape growers. 
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For such a problem as this there is but one honest aubu⸗ 
tion. Every Member of Congress, regardless of the power of 
the unseen hand that may control his vote in this House, 
knows what that solution is. 

Mr. President, in conclusion let me say that I did not rise 
for the purpose of attacking the California grape industry, 
or the business in which they are now engaged. In my hum- 
ble judgment they are acting within the law. They have 
every right to do what they are now doing. But the fact 
remains that the Congress of the United States permits the 
home manufacture of homemade wine containing from 10 
to 20 per cent of alcohol, and it forbids the manufacture of 
homemade beer or any other liquid which one may care 
to make in the same act. 

As long as this anomaly resides in our law I think it is 
the duty of the President of this country in his next message 
to Congress to point out the inequality, and inasmuch as the 
Wickersham Commission itself points it out in its report 
to the President I feel that in the interest of all concerned 
Congress should follow the President’s recommendation, if it 
is made, and equalize the law so that all may have the same 
rights and penalties under it. 

Mr. SCHALL obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to me to make just a brief comment on what 
the Senator from Maryland has said about the Volstead Act, 
just about two sentences? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SCHALL. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to make a brief 
comment, perhaps two or three sentences, on the argument 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS]. 

Even a casual reading of section 29 of the Volstead Act— 
that is, that clause in the section exempting the makers of 
nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices in the homes from cer- 
tain penalties—will clearly show that it does not exempt 
such makers from the penalties of section 1 of the Volstead 
Act; the penalties against the making of liquor anywhere 
containing more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. 

The only privilege accorded by the clause referred to in 
section 29 of the Volstead Act to makers of cider and fruit 
juices in the home is that they may do so without a permit, 
provided the products are nonintoxicating. Therefore the 
entire argument of the Senator from Maryland, in my view, 
is built upon a fiction. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, may I say in reply to the 
statement of the Senator from Texas with reference to my 
position in this matter that as long as it is sustained by the 
Federal courts of the country, by the Director of Prohibition, 
and the business itself is carried on and financed by the 
Federal Government, the arguments on the side of the case 
taken by me are so overwhelming that I am perfectly will- 
ing to have them stand against the negative stand of the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think the Senator has not stated the 
situation accurately in intimating that I stand alone. 


ERNEST A. MICHEL 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I do not wish to take the 
time of the Senate to state orally some thoughts or recollec- 
tions concerning the appointment of a Federal judge in my 
State, which may not be of immediate interest to the Senate, 
but is, I believe, to the people of my State, and I am there- 
fore asking unanimous consent to print them. I also ask 
unanimous consent to put into the Recorp a letter received 
from Rev. Frank E. Day, of Minneapolis, going into the same 
matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I did not hear the request 
of the Senator. Is it a letter he wants printed? 

Mr. SCHALL. A letter and a statement. 

Mr. McNARY. Is it a statement by the Senator himself? 

Mr. SCHALL. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. It is rather against the practice for a Sen- 
ator to offer a statement for the Recorp. It is not a ques- 
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tion of what I should like to have, but extension of remarks 
has never been permitted under the rules. 

Mr. SCHALL. It is not an extension of remarks. It is 
comments I have to make about the dictatorship of Attor- 
ney General Mitchell, who assumes the functions of the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. McNARY. The rules are very plain. In a case of 
that kind the Senator would have to read or deliver his 
remarks. Of course, I would have to make objection, with- 
out any idea of displeasing the Senator at all, but conform- 
ing to the rules. ; 

Mr. SCHALL. I can not see where the rules would be 
infringed upon, but if the Senator prefers, I shall make 
them orally. I thought to save the time of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota is 


recognized. 

Mr. SCHALL. Shall I proceed? 

Mr, McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. McNary] suggests that it will take less time to have the 
statement read. I therefore ask the clerk to use his eyes for 
me and read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the statement? 

Mr. McNARY. I suggested to the Senator that that plan 
be pursued rather than submitting the matter for the RECORD 


without reading. 
Mr. SCHALL. That is all right. The reading will suffice. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read. 
- The legislative clerk read as follows: 


MITCHELL VERSUS THE CONSTITUTION 


Apropos of my statement of February 3, 1931, page 3858 of the 
Recorp, I desire to add the following: 

The founders of our Nation had a very definite plan for filling 
Federal offices. In the Constitution which they framed they pro- 
vided that the President “shall nominate and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint officers of the 
United States,” etc. (Art II. sec. 2.) The is clear. 
There can be no appointment without the Senate’s “advice and 
consent,” and the first is just as essential as the last. 

The present Attorney General, who should be the first to ob- 
serve the Constitution, has undertaken 28 auy 75 m ne letter 

urporting to lain Judge Parker’s nomination for the Supreme 
bout the 3 General said: “I undertook an inquiry into 
the qualifications of a number of judges. * * * This infor- 
mation was laid before the President with the recommendation 
that Judge Parker be nominated.” (Washington Post, May 6, 
1930.) The whole purpose of the letter was to show that the 
Parker nomination originated entirely with Mitchell. Well, it is 
to be hoped that he is still proud of it, for no one else appears 
to be. It is well recognized now that the nomination, by alienat- 
ing the labor and colored vote, caused the loss of several States 
from the Republican Party in the recent election. Of course, 
that does not disturb Mr. Mitchell. As a Democrat he doubtless 
laughs to himself at the way he has been able to sabotage the 
Republicans from the inside. 

t the significant fact about the letter is the showing that 
the constitutional method of selecting judges has been cast aside. 
The Senate’s advice is no longer sought, for it must be given 
in advance, if at all; individual Senators are and the 
President himself is to sign on the dotted line for the Attorney 
General. 

In view of the results in the Parker case, the situation is grave 
enough from the political standpoint. But far more serious are 
the consequences to the administration of justice, for the Attor- 
ney General in person or by his representatives appears before 
the Federal judges in every Government case. What embarrass- 
ment must follow if the judge happens to be one whom the 
Attorney General selected. Suppose, for example; Judge Parker 
had been confirmed and Mr. Mitchell had continued, as he insists 
on doing despite the choice of a solicitor general, to appear 
frequently before the Supreme Court. Would not Mitchell's 
very presence there be a reminder as if he were to say, Remember, 
I made you”? Grover Cleveland declined to appear before 
judges whom he had appointed, but Mr. Mitchell would have no 
such qualms. 

Again, most of the Federal judges below the Supreme Court are 
looking toward advancement. If he alone is to pass on that, as 
now seems to be the case, what would be the attitude of these 
aspiring judges before Mitchell? We need not seek an 
case for the answer. There is a real one. In Mr. Mitchell’s now 
famous and successful attempt to keep from the Government and 
for the estate of his late client, Mrs. James J. Hill, the sum of 
over a million dollars, evidence of his mystical influence over 
judges appears on almost every page of the opinion. (25 Fed. Repts. 
(2d) 1952-1958.) True, Mitchell did not appear as an attorney 
in the administrator’s action to recover the inheritance tax which 
the Government had collected; but he did appear ostensibly as a 
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witness, and the testimony he gave was really an argument for 
the administrator which failed to convince the trial judge 
(Molyneaux); but on appeal the circuit judge (Lewis), who wrote 
the opinion, relied almost entirely upon Mitchell's so-called tes- 
timony. His name appears on almost every page of the opinion 
with an awestruck reference to Mr. William D. Mitchell, then an 
attorney at St. Paul, now Solicitor General (p. 954). After an 
alleged statement of facts the opinion continues: “Perhaps no 
one was better informed as to Mrs. Hill’s intentions and purposes 
in making these gifts * * * than Mr. Mitchell.” (He ought 
to be, for he showed her how to make them so as to defeat the 
Government.) We therefore quote the substance of all of his tes- 
timony (p. 955). And this “substance” alone covered two full 
printed pages in the opinion, constituted nearly a third of it, and 
afforded the basis upon which the court of appeals reversed Judge 
Molyneaux and deprived the Government of over a million dollars’ 
revenue. This was certainly a very clever piece of work on 
Mitchell's part, but does anyone seriously believe that he could 
have accomplished it had he not assumed, by virtue of his position, 
to select and promote Federal judges? An ordinary sense of decency 
would have precluded Mitchell from appearing in any capacity 
before judges who had been made to feel that their future pro- 
motion depended on him. If he wanted to continue to serve 
the estate of his late client, he should have done so openly and 

as Solicitor General. Not having done so, his record 
reveals the following discreditable sequence of events: 

1, He shows Mrs. James J. Hill how to evade the inheritance tax 
and defraud the Government out of over a million dollars. 

2. He goes to St. Paul, while Solicitor General, and makes an 
argument in the guise of a witness for the administrator and 
against the Government. 

3. His argument, which had been rejected by the trial judge, is 
seer by the court of appeals and made an excuse for a 


4. Mitchell, as Solicitor General, sees to it that the reversal re- 
mains undisturbed and that the case is never brought before the 
Supreme Court. 

Could anything more aptly demonstrate the enormity of allowing 
Mitchell to select Federal judges? 

The power interests are now attempting to place on the Philip- 
pine Supreme Court a Standard Oil lawyer of San Francisco (for- 
merly of Minnesota and late of Manila, where he was for a score 
of years the paid representative of the public-service corporations). 
Doubtless they will find Mr. Mitchell ready to help them. Having 
himself graduated from that school of professional service it 
would be unnatural for him to do anything else. Doubtless, also, 
he will assist the Secretary of War in his pet scheme to place a 
retired and a retiring major general on the same court—or at least 
one of them and the other on that of Panama—where they can 
draw their anhual retired pay of six or seven thousand dollars and 
a judiciary salary of $10,000 besides. As neither of them ever 
really practiced law, neither could have any personal-injury cases 
and therefore must be “ethical.” All this is in line with Mr. 
Mitchell’s course of conduct in the Hill case. Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty's administration of the Department of Justice 
was investigated for similar reasons. 


THE INCONSISTENCIES OF MR. MITCHELL + 


Our ethical Attorney General was anxious to have it known when 
the Parker nomination was submitted that he had assumed the 
power to select Federal judges. If such is the case, he should at 
least exercise it consistently. In his letter of January 28, nomi- 
nally addressed to me but really for the newspapers, he asserted 
as his reasons for opposing Ernest Michel that he has fair ability“ 
and that he belongs to a firm which has specialized in personal- 
injury cases. The first objection comes with poor grace from one 
who approved (or gave the impression that he did) the nomination 
of Albert L. Watson to be United States district judge for Penn- 
sylvania. There was undisputed testimony before the Judiciary 
Committee that Mr. Watson’s ability was very moderate, to say the 
least, that as a common-pleas judge he had been reversed in 
7 or 8 out of 10 cases. Yet did Mr. Mitchell oppose him? Not 
at all. He merely side-stepped, and his evasive, shifty, and under- 
hand course led a majority of the committee to approve the 
nomination and a majority of the Senate, including myself, to vote 
for it. This phase of Mr. Mitchell's activity has been well written 
up in some of our leading law journals, including the Illinois Law 
Review and the Missouri Bar Journal. Prof. Kenneth C. Sears, of 
the University of Chicago Law School, has made the Watson case 
a subject of special study, and in an article in the Illinois Review 
for May last (vol. 25, p. 54) he says: 

“The position of Attorney General Mitchell as to the Watson 
appointment for a time was mysteriously veiled from public view. 
It was revealed in part only by a curious combination of cir- 
cumstances, There was testimony by Mr. Martin, a Pennsylvania 
lawyer, that he was told that the Department of Justice had sent 
a man to the middle district to investigate Mr. Watson and others. 
It was that the report of the investigator should be 
presented to the subcommittee. So far as appears this was never 
done.” Perhaps it was never done for the same reason which 
causes Mitchell to suppress now the names of those whom he 
claims are opposed to Michel. It might show up Mitchell in a 
bad light. The article of Professor Sears continues: 

“Senator Bonk was the chairman of the subcommittee which 
investigated the Watson appointment. He read into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a letter he wrote to the Attorney General, asking 
him to advise the committee concerning Judge Watson. The 
Attorney General had an assistant in his office talk to Senator 
Boran’s secretary over the telephone and say that the Attorney 
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General desired to make his statement personally before the 
committee and that he did not wish to make any written state- 
ment. Senator Boram then determined that any statement that 
was made would have to be uttered before the full Judiciary 
Committee. 

“The Attorney General did appear before the full committee, 
but requested that his statement be not taken down in written 
form.” 

What good reason could there have been for not wanting his 
testimony taken down? Was he afraid his inconsistency might 
be disclosed? Even when he made his statement it was so 
evasive and equivocal that no two of the committee members 
placed the same construction upon it. As Professor Sears notes: 

“Senator Norris had one idea as to what the Attorney Gen- 
eral had said as to Mr. Watson’s ability. Senators Boram and 
SrerwE2 had other ideas. Finally, Senator Boram stated, ‘So far 
as I am concerned, Mr. President, the Attorney General must 
make himself plain before this man is confirmed. If the Attor- 
ney General gives the impression and we go to confirmation of 
this man with the understanding that he thinks the man is not 
qualified, I want to know it.’” 

Then when he found he had to make a statement in writing, 
Mitchell, instead of giving his. own opinion, quoted Senator 
Boran’s recollection of what he had said, viz, that Watson “was 
not all that he could wish with respect to professional ability, 
but that he was the best solution that he could find for the 
problem.” And Professor Sears adds: “To this very day, so far 
as the writer has been able to discover, the Attorney General has 
not made clear to the American bar just why Judge Watson was 
the best solution for his problem.” 

Any intelligent reader of the record must infer that Mr. 
Mitchell did not really consider Mr. Watson qualified but was 
afraid to say so. Why will be explained hereafter. But it is im- 
portant to remember that Mitchell has never denied that Michel 
was qualified. On the contrary, Mitchell expressly, though 
grudgingly, admits that Michel has fair ability,” which means 
that Mitchell could find nothing specific against him. 

And the question as to the character of the two men's practice. 
It appears that Mr. Watson had very little practice and had argued 
but one case in his own supreme court. In fact, what practice he 
had seems to have consisted mostly in divorce cases. Mr. Mitchell 
then would not oppose a divorce lawyer of moderate, if not in- 
ferior ability, but he has unalterably opposed a personal-injury 
lawyer of fair ability because that type is a thorn in the side of 
the corporations whom Mr. Mitchell has long served and still 
favors, and the deciding factor in leading him to approve Mr. 
Watson was that his chief sponsor was W. W. Atterbury of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., which has more than 2,800 miles of 
track, many shops and more than 15,000 employees in Judge Wat- 
son's district. Anyone but a personal-injury lawyer would be 
better for the company in that district. 

As to Mr. Michel's experience. He has argued and briefed many 
cases before the supreme court, the circuit court of appeals, and 
the Federal district courts. He has either argued cases orally or 
prepared briefs in causes submitted to the Supreme Courts of the 
States of Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Montana, and Illinois, No court anywhere 
in 20 years’ practice has ever criticized Michel’s conduct, his de- 
meanor, or his method of trying cases. Yet Mr. Mitchell turns 
down Michel and O. K.’s Mr. Watson. 

The Watson case shows up Mr. Mitchell in another incon- 
sistency. His unwillingness to testify before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has been mentioned in the discussion on the floor. The 
Recorp shows: 

„Mr. La FOLLETTE. Mr. President, did the Attorney General give 
any reason as to why he did not want his testimony made a part 
of this record when he finally appeared before the committee? 

“Mr. Boram. The Attorney General seemed to object to being 
called as a witness.” 

Then said Senator La Fouterre: “I do not quite understand why 
he should hesitate to have whatever he had to say concerning this 
nomination taken down.” 

And Professor Sears adds: “No satisfactory answer was ever 
given to Senator La FOLLETTE so far as the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is concerned.” 

Finally Senator Bonan declared: That hereafter when cabinet 
officers come before a committee of the Senate, whatever the com- 
mittee may be, they ought to take exactly the same position as 
other people who come before us, and have their testimony taken 
down. They should be sworn and cross-examined. It is very 
unfortunate, in view of the situation, that a little sensitiveness 
about the matter led the Attorney General to think that he should 
make a statement without being sworn.” 

Now, if the Senate had only known it, Mr. Mitchell had shown 
himself more than willing to testify and have it taken down 
where the interests of his private client, Mrs. Hill, wife of the late 
James J. Hill, the railroad magnate (though in conflict with those 
of the Government he had sworn to serve), were promoted thereby. 
It was not n „ and was, in fact, grossly improper, for 
the Solicitor General to leave his duties in Washington and go to 
St. Paul to appear in a case against the Government and deprive 
it of over a million dollars in revenue. He could not have been 
compelled to go. The laws of Minnesota do not permit one to be 
subpenaed from beyond its limits, but Mitchell was so anxious to 
appear that he waived the immunity and, nominally as a witness 
though really as an advocate, he furnished the pretext upon which 
the Court of Appeals reversed the previous judgment in the Gov- 
ernment’s favor. No sensitiveness or hesitancy about this case 
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and no objection to having it taken down. On the contrary, his 
testimony was really an elaborate ent, as full as he could 
make it, and the mere “substance” of it covered two closely 
printed pages. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I have here a letter written 
by Rev. Frank Edward Day, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 4, 1931. 

Dear SENATOR SCHALL: I wired Dr. F. Scott McBride yesterday, 
David McBride, his brother and superintendent of the Minnesota 

ti-Saloon League, signing the wire with me, asking him to get 
an audience with the President on a matter on which both his 
brother and I were in hearty accord. He replies as follows: 

“Should know definitely subject matter for which Doctor Day 
seeks conference. Busy Congress would make impossible to get 
definite date hour should come Washington, then can present 
matter President's secretary. Must leave for Columbus Monday 
night, board meetings. Columbus 10th; Chicago 12th, 13th. Home 


week 15th. 
“F, Scorr MCBRIDE.” 


I have posted an air mail letter to Doctor McBride and in it I 
have protested the bitterly unfair methods of Mr. Mitchell, the 
unconscionably misleading information which has been poured 
upon the President, and my sad disappointment at the President's 
attitude in the whole matter. His Attorney General has misled 
him all along. He led him to believe that after the primary they 
would not need to deal with you. He found differently. He was 
impressed, I think, that after the election Mr Hoidale would sit in 
your place prospectively. He has been made to believe that Mr. 
Michel's backing was unworthy of credit, though it includes 
the entire State delegation, irrespective of party, the two Senators, 
and State officers, including the honorable chief justice of the 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 

I told McBride that the two ballots by bar associations 

were the most deceitfully conducted matters I had ever seen in 
such proceedings. Really, Senator, I can not help but feel that 
Mr. Hoover is misled. I want to regard him as fair and just. I 
can not, except on the grounds of his ignorance of the facts at the 
bottom. I am only distantly related to him, but I am as closely 
related to that first old worthy, Andrew Hoover, as he is, and of 
course I love the family name. (That is an attempt to be funny.) 
However, I feel anything but light over this matter. I think it is 
a vital matter. The Constitution loads upon the Senate the 
responsibility for advice and consent,” and Mr. Hoover's course 
has seemed to extend the “advice and consent” prerogative to 
the Attorney General, not mentioned in the Constitution, and who 
in this case is actuated by a personal animosity against some one 
with whom Mr. Michel is associated in practice. That is too 
small a consideration to have place in the President's agenda of 
thinking. I feel very distressed. I am, first of all, a friend and 
pastor of Ernest Michel. I am, secondly, a Republican of almost 
unreasonable devotion. Finally, I love justice, and if ever it was 
raped in the house of its supposed friends, it has been in this 
case. 
Doctor McBride suggests that I come to Washington and deal in 
this matter through the President’s secretary. I wrote McBride 
that I had written often and earnestly, and the only reply I have 
gotten is that my communications have been referred to the 
Attorney General. If he has handled my appeals as he has others 
and as he has permitted the campaign against Mr. Michel to be 
handled here, I do not suppose the President has any idea that a 
man of my type is for Ernest Michel. 

This last ballot of the bar association, taken so unfairly, by 
forcing Mr. Michel to face the field, is an awful commentary on 
the fairness of Mr. Mitchell. Anyone knows that Mr. Michel was 
face to face with the supporters of a dozen other candidates, who, 
in the interest of giving their candidate a chance for further con- 
sideration, would, of course, vote against his present appoint- 
ment. And then, in the midst of such an unfair ballot, for the 
Ati General of the United States to lower himself to vomit 
his bitter appeal of prejudice upon the name of Mr. Michel, to 
prejudice and create suspicion—well, I have been in political con- 
tention in the State and in my church, but I have never resorted 
to that sort of strategy, and I have not had to face much of it— 
never anything equal to the bitterness manifested by Mr. Mitchell. 

I still believe in Hoover—I simply can not believe that he sees 
this matter in all its ramifications and relationships. He has 
been purposely deceived by a man whose duty as a Cabinet officer 
it would seem to me is to give him the actual situation, no 
matter what his own prejudices are. 

So far as I am concerned, since the Attorney General has made 
this appointment the football of his particular brand of political 
procedure, I am not concerned about an immediate appointment; 
and while I have often disagreed with the Senate, it seems to me 
it is up to that honorable body to defend its prerogative under the 
Constitution in the matter of “advice and consent” against the 
attack of the Attorney General in his attempt to assume that 
prerogative himself. 

I admire your unflinching devotion, and I insist the respon- 
sibility for seeming political animus in this delay is with the 
Attorney General. 

With my best wishes and compliments, I beg to remain, 
Frank Epwarp Day. 
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Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I do not wish to occupy 
much time and will limit myself to saying that Mr. Michel 
is indorsed by both Senators from Minnesota, by the entire 
membership of Minnesota in the House of Representatives, 
among them Frank CLAGUE, before whom, when he was judge, 
Mr. Michel tried many cases, by the State officials of Minne- 
sota, regardless of party affiliations, over 600 lawyers, a score 
of judges, headed by the chief justice of the supreme court 
of my State. 

Does the President want to take the word of Mitchell, even 
if he does come from Minnesota, in preference to these 
judges and lawyers who know Michel? Does the President 
want to take the word of Mitchell against the entire Minne- 
sota delegation who also come from Minnesota? Of course, 
there are protests against Mr. Michel. There are always 
protests in any important appointment and nobody knows 
this better than Mr. Mitchell. I was the recipient of many 
protests against Mr. Mitchell when he was nominated Solici- 
tor General and Attorney General. I should have, I can see 
now, done some vigorous protesting myself at the time he 
was suggested for Solicitor General, but President Coolidge 
had been told of the wonderful work he and his friends had 
done in making Republicans out of Democrats in Minnesota 
that I relented, and he, through a political deal, became 
Solicitor General. And now his virtue just bursts its bounds 
in yelling about political reference to this judgeship, though 
he and his friends opposed me and he was constantly quoted 
in the newspapers as saying that if I were elected the State 
would be chagrined with having as judge, Ernest A. Michel. 
Well, I was elected and I want Mr. Mitchell to do an unusual 
thing and keep his promise to the people of my State that 
Ernest A. Michel would be judge if I were elected. 

To-day the representatives of the people—State and Na- 
tional—of my State have indorsed Mr. Michel, but an ap- 
pointive official who hails from my State objects and the 
entire representation of the people are to be informed that 
this man, who sold his political party, his political birth- 
right, for a Republican office is to be the dictator, and when 
he turns thumbs down the heads come off. When Mr. 
Mitchell was proposed for Attorney General President 
Hoover called me over to the White House and asked me not 
to object to the confirmation of Mr. Mitchell for Attorney 
General. I told the President at that time that I did not 
have much faith in this “ dyed-in-the-wool, public-utility- 
corporation man, and that over and above that he was 
unfriendly to me; but that if he wanted him, of course I 
would not object. The President laughed and said he would 
make him friendly. The President has not kept his word. 
Perhaps he found it a harder job than he anticipated, but I 
have thought that the President could have kept his Attor- 
ney General and his friends and connections in Minnesota 
from opposing me in the recent election. I think the Attor- 
ney General should give out these protests against Mr. 
Michel which he claims in his newspaper campaign are so 
numerous. These protests would show more clearly than 
the indorsements the influence that is at work to destroy 
Mr. Michel. 

It is true, as Mr. Mitchell says, the firm of which Mr. 
Michel is a member has been open in its fight against 
corporation influence and has openly fought insurance 
companies and railroads. A well organized and financed 
campaign has been made against Michel by the interests 
in Minnesota. They want the appointment to the Federal 
bench made quietly, secretly, suavely, and they want men 
appointed to this position who will bow and scrape and 
protect their interests, and they have, it seems, in the Attor- 
ney General’s office a man with whom their suggestions are 
well taken. The last citadel of the people’s rights in these 
presidential appointments is the Senate of the United States. 

The Constitution says that the President shall appoint 
“ with the advice and consent of the Senate.” The “ advice ” 
of an Attorney General is not the “advice” of the Senate. 
The “advice” of the public utilities who are fighting Mr. 
Michel is not the “advice” of the Senate. The Attorney 
General thinks that the Senate prerogative only is to consent 
or not to the nomination. He has entirely left out of his 
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calculations that word “advice.” How can you advise 
unless it be before the nomination is sent to the Senate? 
I hope the President will not be misled in his understanding 
of the Constitution by this “ dyed-in-the-wool, political, 
utility corporation lawyer, and I hope that he will feel that 
he was elected by the people and that he took an oath, as 
did the Attorney General, to defend our Constitution, and 
I hope that regardless of what the Attorney General does 
the President of the United States will see to it that the 
Constitution is kept and that the “advice” of the Senate is 
had before he makes nominations. The “advice” of the 
entire Minnesota delegation, both State and National— 
backed by over 600 lawyers and over a score of judges, and 
beyond that the indorsement of the people by my election— 
to the President is that Ernest A. Michel should be nomi- 
nated for judge. Since the “advice” of the part of the 
Senate that represents Minnesota is unanimous, it certainly 
should not be allowed to go without consideration if the 
Constitution means anything to the President. If this coun- 
try is a representative government, as I have always hoped 
it was, then no dictatorship should be allowed to work its 
will, and it is the duty of this Senate in the interest of the 
people they represent to stand up and denounce usurpation 
of its prerogatives by the Attorney General, whose assump- 
tion of power has gone to his public-utility head, for he 
thinks he “doth bestride this narrow world like a great 
Colossus,” and we, poor petty Senators, mere representatives 
of the people, “ must creap beneath his huge legs and peep 
round to find ourselves dishonorable graves.” 

If the President can not get along without the advice of 
such an Attorney General, then I think he should change his 
Attorney General, and I believe an investigation of the whole 
matter before the Judiciary Committee would, beyond all 
doubt, reveal that a change would be advisable to the health 
and prosperity of the Republican administration. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate petitions of 
sundry citizens of Henning, Tenn., praying for the prompt 
ratification of the World Court protocols, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Ellsworth and Rice Counties, Kans., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation providing for the imposi- 
tion of a duty on crude petroleum, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Emporia, 
Wichita, Quinter, Tonganoxie, Altamont, and Labette, all in 
the State of Kansas, praying for the prompt ratification of 
the World Court protocols, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MOSES (for Mr. Keyes) presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Alstead, Goffstown, and Manchester, all in the 
State of New Hampshire, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry World War 
veterans and ex-service men and women now employed in 
the Census Bureau, praying for their retention on the 
permanent force of that bureau and if not retained that 
they be placed on the permanent civil-service list to be 
absorbed by other Government departments, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 246) authoriz- 
ing the placing in the Capitol of a statue in honor of the 
American mother and other patriotic women of the United 
States, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1486) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12871) providing for 
the sale of isolated tracts in the former Crow Indian Reser- 
vation, Mont., reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1487) thereon. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally with an amend- 
ment, and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 5184. An act to provide funds for cooperation with the 
school board at Poplar, Mont., in the extension of the high- 
school building to be available to Indian children of the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation (Rept. No. 1488) ; 

S. 5535. An act to provide funds for cooperation with the 
school board at Frazer, Mont., in the construction of a high- 
school building to be available to Indian children of the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation (Rept. No. 1489); and 

H. R. 10425. An act to amend the act of June 6, 1912 (37 
Stat. L., 125; U. S. C., title 25, sec. 425), entitled “An act 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to classify and 
appraise unallotted Indian lands” (Rept. No. 1490). 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6997) to confer to certain per- 
sons who served in the Quartermaster Corps or under the 
jurisdiction of the Quartermaster General during the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief 
expedition the benefits of hospitalization and the privileges 
of the soldiers’ homes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1491) thereon. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6810) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to accept, without cost to the Government of 
the United States, a lighter-than-air base, near Sunnyvale, 
in the county of Santa Clara, State of California, and con- 
struct necessary improvements thereon, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1492) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13522) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the 
custody of the State of Florida the silver service set donated 
to the U. S. S. Florida by the people of Florida, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1494) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12350) to provide for the 
appointment of an additional district judge for the eastern 
district of Michigan, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1493) thereon. 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5863) granting a pension to Mary 
R. Dickman, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 1495) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred, as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 6066) for the relief of Walter S. Rodgers; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 6067) granting a pension to Maud Patterson 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 6068) authorizing the President to reappoint 
Lieut. Col. Harry Walter Stephenson, United States Army 
(retired), to the position and rank of major, Coast Artillery 
Corps, in the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 6069) for the relief of John Shannon; and 

A bill (S. 6070) for the relief of Genevieve W. Magagnos, 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 6071) granting a pension to John M. Lovelace; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 6072) for the relief of C. H. Price; and 

A bill (S. 6073) for the relief of Fitzhugh Robinson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: 

A bill (S. 6074) granting an increase of pension to Roscoe 
W. Barker (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 
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By Mr. GLASS: 

A bill (S. 6075) for the relief of John F. Buckner; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 6076) authorizing the return of the commission 
of John Baptiste Ashe as a major in the Continental Army 
to Mary Rogers Anderson; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 6077) providing for the closing of barber shops 
on Sunday in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 6078) to provide for the commemoration of the 
Battle of Fort Necessity, Pa.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 6079) granting a pension to David F. Gritton 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 6080) authorizing persons, firms, corporations, 
associations, or societies to file bills of interpleader; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 248) authorizing the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in honor of Brig. Gen. 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 


HOUSE BILLS PLACED ON THE CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 13584) to amend an act approved May 14, 
1926 (44 Stat. 555), entitled “An act authorizing the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims,” was read twice by its title and ordered to be 
placed on the calendar. 

On motion of Mr. WHEELER, the Committee on Indian 
Affairs was discharged from the further consideration of the 
following bills, and they were ordered to be placed on the 
calendar: 

H. R. 13293. An act to provide funds for cooperation with 
the school board at Frazer, Mont., in the construction of a 
high-school building to be available to Indian children of 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation; and 

H. R. 15601. An act to provide funds for cooperation with 
the school board at Poplar, Mont., in the extension of the 
high-school building to be available to Indian children of 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVAL 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate, by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that on February 5, 
1931, the President approved and signed the act (S. 4537) 
to relinquish all right, title, and interest of the United States 
in certain lands in the State of Louisiana. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirements of section 6 of the 
trading with the enemy act, I transmit herewith for the 
information of the Congress, the annual report of the Alien 
Property Custodian on proceedings had under the trading 
with the enemy act for the year ended December 31, 1930. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 


Tue WHITE House, February 6, 1931. 
LIMITATION OF PETROLEUM IMPORTS—SPEECH BY SENATOR CAPPER 


Mr. PINE. Mr. President, I ask consent to have printed 
in the Record a speech delivered by the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper] before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce January 31, 1931, on the limitation of petroleum 
imports. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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Senator Capper spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, it is not my to consume much of the 
time of the committee. I have introduced S. 5818, which is before 

ur committee for consideration, for the protection of the oil 
industry of the United States, and in the hope of saving the inde- 
pendent oil producers of this country from absolute ruin. 

It is not necessary for me to introduce statistics and figures on 
the industry. These have been placed in the record, I believe, in 
very logical and effective fashion by those intimately acquainted 
with the situation. For me to place them in the record again 
would simply cumber that record and use up valuable time of 
the members of the committee. I have no desire to do this. 

Before discussing the bill S. 5818 and what it is intended to 
accomplish, however, I would like to say a few words about what 
we who are backing this legislation do not expect it to accomplish. 

This measure was introduced as an emergency proposition. It 
is not advanced with the idea that it will solve a very serious 
problem, a problem that is of vital concern to the entire country 
as well as to the independent producers of petroleum in this 
country. 

I 8 contend that the enactment of this measure into law 
will save the petroleum industry of the United States. 

But I do believe, and those of us who are putting every effort 
behind getting the measure or some similar measure enacted into 
law at the earliest possible moment also believe, that its enactment 
will keep the industry alive. It will give us time to work outa 
long-time program that will conserve our oil reserves, keep our 
third largest industry as a going concern, and return to employ- 
ment of thousands of workers. 

After that is done we will still have the problem of main- 
taining proration on an equitable basis in the United States. We 
will still have the problem of threatened monopoly by a few 
large companies. We will still have the problem of deciding 
whether the petroleum industry, out of all the major industries 
of this Nation, shall receive the tariff protection accorded manu- 
facturing, agriculture, and other industries. 

Mr. Chairman, I am admitting that in S. 5818 we are proposing 
the limitation of imports of crude petroleum, the prohibition of 
the imports of fuel oil and refined products of petroleum, for a 
3-year period, simply as emergency legislation. We are proposing 
merely to give the industry a lease on life while we decide what 
solution of the problem will serve best the interests of the entire 
country, as well as the interests of the oil industry and those 
sections of the country in which that industry is located. 

It may be that a comprehensive and intensive study of this 
problem will point to Government control of production. It may 
be that such study will lead inevitably to Government regulation 
of pipe-line carriers, their charges and services, along the lines that 
the railroad rates and services are regulated. 

Such a study may develop the necessity for up the 
present system by which the same ownership controls production, 
transportation, refining, wholesale distribution, and retail distri- 
bution. I am of the opinion that we are going a long ways along 
the several roads I have just indicated before we are through’ with 
this problem of adequate legislation for the oil industry. I am 
thoroughly convinced that petroleum, both crude petroleum and 
its refined products, should have adequate tariff protection. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly well aware, and those en- 
gaged in the oil industry who feel the same way as I do on the 
subject are perfectly well aware, that a tariff on petroleum during 
this session of Congress is an impossibility. Chances of favorable 
action on the limitation and embargo bill as proposed, we know, 
are meager. But there is a chance of action along the line pur- 
sued in this bill. Therefore, we are urging such action. 

It is not the question of what ought to be done for the oil 
industry that we are facing at this time, as I see it. 

It is a question of what can be done, in the short time we have 
at our disposal, to keep the oil industry alive while we work out 
what ought to be done and how best to do it. 

Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, I am not exag- 
gerating in the least when I say to you that the oil industry in 
this country is facing ruin—and its ruin means business stagna- 
tion, lack of p power, unemployment, and poverty for 
hundreds of thousands of people in the Southwest and other 
oil sections of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, this deplorable condition is brought home to me 
with crushing force by conditions that prevail in my own State of 
Kansas. There are to-day between 10,000 and 11,000 small “ strip- 

” wells in 11 Kansas counties shut down without a market 
for their product. They have been shut down—just pumping 
enough to keep out salt water—since January 1, while the big 
companies that could save them have been passing the buck and 
doing nothing. 

These wells are from 15 to 20 years old, pumping only a 
barrel a day on an average. This production is the backbone 
of the oil industry. It could continue to pump at this rate for 
years and years. 

In thousands of oil workers are out of work. Whole 
communities are practically idle, facing ruin; the citizens in 
these communities facing, many of them already enduring. actual 

verty. 

l nn their own oil, produced by American labor from 
wells on which they took a chance when they drilled, is unmarket- 
able, they see all over the countryside, filling stations selling 
Royal Dutch Shell gasoline and refined products—made from 
cheaply produced foreign oil; sold for the profit of foreign stock- 
holders in a foreign corporation seeking a world monopoly. Is 
it any wonder these people are what protection their 
country is giving them? it any w. they are knocking at 
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the doors of Congress, asking for immediate relief pending the 
working out of their problem? 

I say to you that in my judgment this condition is due very 
largely to the unrestricted importations of cheaply produced for- 
eign oll. Through proration, the domestic producers in the 
United States have held down their production to less than con- 
sumptive demands for the past year; in fact, it might be said for 
several years past, in the interest of conservation of oil reserves 
and in the interest of self-preservation. 

The independent producers of petroleum, when they adopted 
8 want to say just a word about the adoption of pro- 
ration. 

Those who are not familiar with conditions in the flush oil 
States may not realize that proration in these States, whether 
by State control or by voluntary agreement, amounts to volun- 
tary proration by the industry itself. 

Take the State of Oklahoma. Without the cooperation of the 
great majority of big independent producers in Oklahoma, that 
State would not have proration. When the State of Oklahoma, 
through its corporation commission, establishes proration at as 
low a production limit as 1½ per cent of its possible production, 
it means that the oil industry in Oklahoma has brought about 
that condition itself. Similarly in the other flush oil States. 
The oil industry is so important in these States that without 
its consent proration practically is impossible. 

So when the oil industry accepted and adopted and practiced 
proration—which is domestic limitation of productio t had a 
right to expect there will be a corresponding limitation of im- 
portations. In fact, I am informed that limitation of imports 
was agreed to by the big companies when the independents 
agreed to a conservation program that included proration—which 
is limitation—of domestic production. j 

But limitation and reduction of domestic production has not 
been accompanied by either limitation or reduction of imports 
of crude and refined products. Last year in this country pro- 
duction was decreased by some 100,000,000 barrels of oil. During 
that same period, as shown by exhibits placed in this record, 
the valent of more than 100,000,000 barrels—in fact, the 
equivalent of some 120,000,000 barrels of crude—was thrown onto 
the domestic market, breaking it down entirely. 

It is contended by the independent producers who are making 
this plea for help that there has not been in fact any overpro- 
duction of oil in the United States in the last 12 years. Wirt 
Franklin, president of the Independent Producers’ Association, 
tells me—and I believe these statements also are in the record 
that from 1918 to 1929, inclusive, we have imported 950,000,000 
barrels of crude. 

During that same period we 23 in this country 600,000,000 
barrels less than we 1 

But this 950,000,000 barrels of im oil added 350,000,000 
barrels to the oil in storage, so that to-day the industry is stag- 
gering under more than 500,000,000 barrels of “surplus” oil in 
storage, a surplus not due to overproduction of domestic oil but 
an oversupply of imported oil. 

Even more important on the future of the oil industry, and on 
the future fact of the oil reserves of the United States, is the 
ownership of the importations and the manner in which the im- 
ported oil is used as a constant threat to force down the price of 
crude, 

The bulk of these imports are made by three big interests—the 
Standard Oil group, the Royal Dutch Shell, and the Gulf Co, 
The Standard of New Jersey and the Standard of Indiana are the 
principal importers in the Standard group. Legally these two are 
separate companies, so we generally say the Big Four in referring 
to the importers. 

This country's consumptive market for petroleum in round num- 
bers is 1,000,000,000 barrels a year. These companies are import- 
ing the equivalent of more than 100,000,000 barrels a year, or ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the total consumption, 

But this 10 per cent can, and we believe is, used to fix the 
market price for all crude oil in this country. No independent 
refiner dares to purchase large quantities of crude in advance, 
when he does not know how much imported crude will be thrown 
on the market and send the price downward. 

These big importers, it must be remembered, are also domestic 
producers of crude. They are refiners of petroleum. They control 
a huge network of pipe lines that carry oil also for the independ- 
ents. Also they engage in wholesale and resale distribution. 

Figures have been placed in the record showing that these big 
companies control approximately 50 per cent of the crude-oil pro- 
duction in the United States. 

Also they control between 70 and 80 per cent of the refined 
products, including fuel oil and gasoline, sold in this country. 

You can see what a domestic refiner is up against in buying 
crude. Big companies which sell 70 or 80 per cent of the refined 
products at any time can throw in enough im obtained 
at a very low cost to break him as a refiner if he has loaded 
up with crude at a higher price. 

To cut it short, this cheaply produced foreign imported oil, 
whole only 10 per cent of the crude in this country, fixes the 
price for all of it. Its presence or possible entry into the country 
is a constant threat that holds down the price of crude. 

At the same time these importations of cheap foreign oil do 
not result in lower gasoline prices, as might be expected. 

When crude oil was selling in the Mid-Continent field at $2.04 
a barrel in 1926, the average price of gasoline in 52 cities in the 
United States was 18.09 cents a gallon. In 1930, when the crude 
price was $1.29 a barrel, gasoline in these cities averaged 18.39 
cents a gallon. In 1931, with crude at 87 cents a barrel, the 
gasoline price is no lower than it was in 1929. All of us are 
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aware of this fact, although the average for these 52 cities is 
not at present available in exact figures. 

Unrestricted importations and monopolistic control of refining 
and sale of refined products are ruining the domestic producers; the 
independent oil industry in this country is paralyzed to-day. The 
consumer will pay the price to-day and through endless to- 
morrows. 

The only beneficiaries of these importations are the few big 
companies—the Standard companies, the Royal Shell, and the 
Gulf Co. 

This situation presents an even greater threat to the future than 
it does for to-day, bad as the present situation is. 

Continue the present system for a few years and the inde- 
pendents will largely have to go out of business, with the possible 
alternative to which I will refer in a few minutes. 

As the independents go out of business they must cancel their 
leases. In fact, they are doing that on a large scale to-day. The 
owners of the land can not go into the oil-producing business in 
the face of the unrestricted importations from South America, 
probably in huge quantities from Russia within a few years. 

The oil reserves of the country then can be gobbled up by the 
big companies—big companies that produce, that that 
refine, that the refined products, that distribute whole- 
sale, that distribute retail. When these with a monop- 
oly on refining and distribution also have a monopoly on the oil 
reserves, then we will have a fuel monopoly in this country that 
will place the people completely at its mercy. 

Also the Government will be completely at its mercy in times 
of emergency. 

This threatened monopoly, which I fear is too nearly accom- 
plished to-day for the welfare of the country, is the real problem 
we have to solve, as I see it. 

We can not solve this problem during the present session of 
Congress. We probably can not solve it during the next two years. 
I hope we may. 

But unless the independent producers—and through them the 
people of this country and the Government itself—are protected 
from this inflow of cheap foreign oil during the years it will take 
us to arrive at the solution of the real problem—I say, unless we 
restrict this importation on at least a comparable basis with the 
restriction of our domestic production, there will be no problem 
left for us to solve in another three years. 

The Dutch Shell and other big companies will have solyed the 
problem for us by monopolizing the oil reserves of the entire 
country. 

Before closing I must mention the alternative that the inde- 
pendents can, and in my judgment will, adopt if imports are not 
limited. 

These producers have large fields of oil in Oklahoma, in 
Texas, in New Mexico, in California, in Kansas, and other States. 
They are prorating, restricting their production, in these States 
to-day. They are producing 1 per cent, 3 per cent, or whatever it 
may be, of their possible production. 

If they decide the market has gone to pot for good because of 
importations, they are going to realize what they can as quickly 
as they can out of their oil holdings. 

Proration will be broken down. Everyone will get out all the 
oil he can as soon as he can and at whatever price he can get. 
Millions upon millions of barrels of our oil reserves will be wasted. 
The small 1 to 3 barrel wells can not compete with this flood 
of flush oil, and these will be abandoned, and abandoned 
permanently and beyond hope of reviving. 

Unrestricted importation is the greatest enemy of oil conserva- 
tion to-day. 

In the interest of conservation, in the interest of the consumer, 
in the interest of the independent producer, in the interest of 
100,000 men out of work in the oil fields, I beg of you to report 
this bill, or one like it, favorably at the earliest possible moment. 
I thank you for your patience and interest. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16415) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 7 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, yesterday an amendment was 
adopted to the pending bill providing that employees of the 
United States who are receiving salaries in excess of $2,000 
a year shall not at the same time receive benefits as retired 
emergency officers. Since then the Comptroller General has 
called me up to say that, on studying the matter, he thinks 
the language can be improved to carry out the same inten- 
tion, and he has suggested a form of words which is in exact 
accordance with the intention of the Senate but which, he 
says, is not susceptible of misconstruction and can not lead 
to the presentation of a swarm of private claims which 
might arise under the phraseology adopted yesterday. 

For that reason, Mr. President, after consultation with the 
chairman of the committee, I am going to ask unanimous 
consent for the reconsideration of the vote by which the 
amendment referred to was adopted on yesterday and for 
the substitution of the words suggested by the Comptroller 
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General for the wording of that amendment. I ask that the 
clerk may read the language suggested by the Comptroller 
General. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: ] 

Provided, however, That no person shall on and after July 1, 
1931, be entitled to and/or paid retired pay under the disabled 
emergency officers’ retirement act of May 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 735), 
for any period during which he is receiving a salary, pay, and/or 
compensation from the United States which exceeds $2,000 per 
annum; and said disabled emergency officers’ retirement act of 
May 24, 1928, is hereby amended accordingly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to on yesterday will be 
reconsidered. The Senator from Pennsylvania now offers in 
lieu of that amendment the amendment which has been 
read. The question is on agreeing to that amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator briefly state wherein the language now proposed 
differs from that which was contained in the amendment 
adopted on yesterday. 

Mr. REED. The amendment adopted on yesterday for-! 
bade the payment out of this appropriation or any other 
appropriation retired pay under the circumstances men- 
tioned. The Comptroller General says that will effectively 
prevent the payment of money but it will not prevent the 
presentation of many claims bills to Congress, on the theory | 
that the officers are entitled to the money but it merely has 
not been appropriated. This, he says, will work out in the 
same way, but will deprive them of any excuse for the 
presentation of private claims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on page 17 of the bill 
are to be found, under the heading “ Federal Farm Board,” 
these words: 

For an additional amount for carrying into effect the provisions 
of the act entitled the eee Marketing Act,“ approved 
June 15, 1929, including all necessary expenditures. authorized 
therein, $100,000,000, which amount shall become a part of the 
revolving fund to be administered by the Federal Farm Board as 
provided in such act. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the appro- 
priation. This is the last of the $500,000,000 authorized to 
be appropriated for the Farm Board. Before the Appro- 
priations Committee we had hearings on this item, at which 
certain men interested in cotton from Memphis and other 
cities appeared, and Mr. Alexander Legge also appeared. I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate, before this provi- 
sion shall be adopted, to some of the statements of Mr.. 
Legge. | 

The question was asked him: 

Has that $150,000,000 been expended? 


I should have stated that on December 20, if I remember 
correctly—at all events, in the latter part of December— 
Mr. Legge came before the committee and wanted $150,- 
000,000 appropriated for this fund, and it was appropriated, 
making $400,000,000 up- to that date. -Now it is proposed 
in this bill to appropriate another $100,000,000, making: 
$500,000,000 in all. 

I asked Mr. Legge: 

Has that $150,000,000 been expended? 


Mr. McNARY: Where is the Senator reading from? A 

Mr. McKELLAR, Iam reading from the hearings on the 
independent offices appropriation bill for 1932, under date 
of Saturday, January 31, 1931. 

Mr. Legge answered: 


Mr. Lecce. No, sir. There is a Treasury balance still of $119,- 
OC 0,000, against which we have commitments—that is, loans under 
nogotiation—amounting to $51,000,000, less a balance over and 
above that of $68,000,000. 

Senator McKetnar. It will be necessary to have another $100,- 
000,000 during the coming year? 

Mr. Lecce. The coming year; yes, sir; for this reason: So far, 
there has been little, if any, improvement in the general condi- 
tions, and the money is tied up on loans on wool, and cotton, 
and wheat, and all of these commodities, and, in our judgment, 
likely to liquidate very slowly. If the liquidation was normal, 
probably we would not need any further money. 

Senator McKELLAR. Do you think with the appropriation of this 
$100,000,000—that will give you $500,000,000 in the revolving 
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fund—in your judgment, can all 7 
hereafter be met then with that $500,000,000 

Mr. LEGGE. I think so. 

Senator McKELLAR: You do not think that you will have to call 
on the Government for any additional sum? 

Mr. Lecce. My judgment would be no. 

. What portion of that amount is invested in 

cotton, one way or the other? 

In this particular examination I am just asking about cotton. 
If the other members of the committee want to bring in any 
other articles, all right; but so far as $: am concerned, I am prin- 
cipally interested in cotton at this tim 

Mr. Lecce. In round figures, Senator, 5116.000900 

Senator McKELLAR. 8116, 000, 000? 

Mr. LEGGE, Is out on cotton at the present time. 

Senator McKELLAR. Have you figured out what losses your board 
has in the handling of cotton? 

Mr. Lecce. Well, we have losses. It is impossible to ascertain 
definitely, Senator. We could make an estimate as to what it 
would be were the cotton sold on to-day’s market, but it could 
not be sold on any one day’s market. In other words, if an at- 
tempt were made to market it hurriedly, the losses would be 
greater. On the other hand, any improvement in the market 
would reduce the losses. 

Outside of some of the very nominal loans that may turn out 
to be in default, the losses are in the cotton stabilization, in which 
they camy, 1,300,000 bales of cotton on that 16-cent basis plus the 

which are on it, and that, of course, 
would iein to-day a loss of $25 a bale—a little more than that— 
maybe $30 a bale. 

So that the losses are easily ascertained. 

This whole examination refers purely to cotton. I then 
asked Mr. Legge as to how the $116,000,000 had been dis- 
posed of by him in the cotton business. He stated that it 

had been loaned to 12 cotton cooperative associations. He 
was then asked about whether or not these cotton coopera- 
tives were solvent. He said that some of them had been 
solvent, and one notably had been solvent, but many of the 
others had not been solvent. 

It developed that the Government, through the Farm 
Board, is dealing with 12 cotton associations, all but one of 
which seem to have been of doubtful financial stability, to 
say the least of it, when the Government began dealing with 
them and lending them money. Mr. Legge was of the 
opinion that four of these cooperative associations were 
good. He could not be certain about the others. Asked 
about the advisability of the Government lending these large 
sums to the cooperative associations, he said that it was the 
law, and that he was simply carrying it out. That was the 
substance of what he said. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, evidently, from Mr. 
Legge’s testimony, he felt that there was great doubt about 

‘what had been done. The Farm Board at first lent money 
to the cooperatives at 16 cents a pound on cotton. They 
then changed entirely and reduced the amount to 9 cents. 
Later on they fixed it at a somewhat smaller figure than 
that. Mr. Legge admitted that the effect of this legislation 
and his administration of this law was that the Government 
had simply set up another cotton dealer; that was all. It 
had simply set up another cotton dealer; and this cotton 
dealer, backed by Government finances, handles about 
2,000,000 bales, or about 15 per cent of the entire cotton. 

I think it is a fair inference from Mr. Legge’s testimony 
that he did not approve it. He did not even think it had 
done any good. In my judgment, it has done enormous 
harm. In order to recoup or make good the losses of these 
cooperative associations, which losses were incurred before 
the Government got behind them, they added 50 cents a bale 
for dealing with cotton, to be applied to the old debt. In 
other words, the Government, in administering the farm 
marketing act—and I do not think it was ever intended by 
the Congress that that should be done—have simply taken 
the position that they would rehabilitate and set up again 
and reorganize these cotton cooperative associations that for 
the most part had failed. I believe all had virtually failed. 
All except one were overwhelmingly in debt. Mr. Legge 
thought that under present conditions, with the Government 
lending them the money, they might be sustained. 

In my judgment, however, the Farm Board's administra- 
tion of this act is a woeful failure, and has injured the 
farmer to an enormous degree instead of helping him. When 
the Farm Board took over the administration of this act 
cotton was selling at 16 cents and more per pound. It con- 
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stantly went down, it constantly went down; and there have 
been constant losses to the farmers in cotton ever since. 

Mr. President, that is not all that the Farm Board did. 
I am going to ask that as a part of my remarks Mr. Legge’s 
examination be printed in the Record. It is exceedingly 
important. I hope every Senator will read that examination. 
He was asked if the board was not engaged, through these 
cooperative associations, in speculation on the market. He 
hesitated somewhat but substantially he admitted that that 
was true, 

The practice of- the cooperative associations is to sell 
their cotton and buy futures at the same time. They have 
membership in the cotton exchange in New York. In my 
judgment, this testimony shows that they are simply gam- 
bling on the cotton future market. 

I am wondering whether the Congress ever intended that 
the Government should be made a cotton dealer, and, as a 
cotton dealer, that the Farm Board should take the Gov- 
ernment’s money and speculate upon the cotton future mar- 
ket. If there is a Senator here who ever dreamed that that 
would be done, I should like to have his opinion now. I will 
yield to him to make that statement. I do not think it was. 

So far as I am concerned, I am in doubt whether this 
$100,000,000 ought to be spent. Mr. Legge says that with 
it they can continue to build up these cooperative associa- 
tions; but what good are they doing? They are charging 
the farmer more than the private dealers are charging the 
farmer for handling his crop. I am talking about the cotton 
crop. I am not talking about wheat; I am not talking about 
cattle; I am not talking about butter. I am limiting what 
I am saying here to-day solely to cotton. 

Why should the Government become a dealer in cotton? 
That is all the Farm Board has done. The farmer is not 
being helped. In my judgment, the farmer is being greatly 
injured by the Government entering into this business in 
this way. 

It is true that with the Government money the Farm 
Board is helping defunct cooperative associations; but, be- 
yond that, what good are they doing? I am in doubt 
whether they are doing any good. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. I am very much interested in what the Sena- 
tor is saying, and I am impressed with his comments. 

The Senator knows that when we had this question before 
us there was considerable confusion as to how much author- 
ity ought to be given to the board. We created the board 
and wanted to give it ample authority to stabilize prices, 
and then supplied the necessary money to do it. I had 
always been afraid of any Government agency being given 
unlimited power in stabilization, for fear that it might go 
into the buying of the product in order to maintain the price. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not reached the stabilization 
feature of the matter. I am going to have a word or two to 
say about that; but I am perfectly willing for the Senator 
to proceed. 

Mr. FESS. What I was going to say was that I think 
there is a fear on the part of the public that the board, in 
its buying, might be subject to the charge that it is speculat- 
ing; and, in a sense, it is. It is buying in the open market. 
It does not know what it will get for the cotton later on. 
Of course, the purpose is not to speculate. The purpose is 
to keep up the price. 

I think we are in a stage of experimentation. Personally, 
I am somewhat fearful that the experiment will not be the 
success that it was thought here that it was likely to be. 

For example, the board is criticized for not going into the 
market and buying all of the surplus of cotton or wheat. 
I do not think that would be safe at all. It certainly never 
was intended, when we gave the authority, to go to that 
extent; and I will state to the Senator that I have been 
somewhat distressed over what is to be the outcome of the 
Government going into the market and buying. 

I talked with some one responsible about the wheat crop; 
and it came to me that if, in the effort to stabilize the price, 
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the board should cease to operate, immediately there would 
be a decline in the price of wheat to the level of the Euro- 
pean price, which might be a reduction of something like 
22 cents a bushel; and it would result not only in loss to the 
wheat grower, but the danger would be that it would smash 
a great many banks in the wheat country. So I think the 
problem is a tremendously difficult one; and, while it is an 
experiment, I am not assured that it is a success. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, of course, I have views 
very similar to those of the Senator from Ohio, except this, 
that I think that the Farm Board itself, and certainly Mr. 
Legge, in this testimony, which I want earnestly to commend 
to the Senator’s reading to-morrow, have demonstrated that 
so far as cotton is concerned, their activity is not a success. 
I realize what the Senator says, that if we were to refuse 
to appropriate this $100,000,000 now, some kind of disaster 
might come upon us, and that is the only reason why, as a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, I was willing 
for the item to go into the bill. For that reason I was very 
careful to ask Mr. Legge if, in his judgment, this amount 
of money would be sufficient to run the business hereafter 
in all probability, and he assured us that in his judgment it 
was. That is merely an opinion. I have my doubts about 
it. I do not know about other commodities, but I do know 
that under the administration of this act by the board we 
have lost somewhere in the neighborhood of forty-five or 
fifty million dollars already, and they have a proposition 
that is inimical to the present price of cotton and to any 
advance in that price perhaps for months to come. 

This is what they have done. They took from the coop- 
erative associations, which were not able to function with- 
out the Government’s money, they took over 1,300,000 bales, 
and they are holding that. That is called stabilization 
cotton. It is commonly referred to in the newspapers and 
elsewhere as stabilization cotton. The Government simply 
owns 1,300,000 bales of cotton, on which they have a loss 
now of some $45,000,000. The board is unwilling to say that 
they will take that off the market. The farthest extent to 
which they have ever gone is to say that they will not sell 
the cotton before the 31st of next July. That sort of state- 
ment, with that enormous amount of cotton on hand, vir- 
tually hammers the price down at all times, because the 
foreign millers will think, American millers will think, “ Next 
July we will get cotton at a very greatly reduced price.” 

Of course they are not going to buy cotton at a higher 
price if they can get it at a lower price. I have no doubt 
that the 1,300,000 bales, which the Government now owns, 
act to depress the price of cotton. There is but one thing 
the board can do, and, by the way, I suggested it to Mr. 
Legge, and I believe he has authorized a conference to be 
held with cotton growers and dealers on this very subject. 
There is but one thing to do, and that is to do as we did in 
1920, I believe it was, with wheat; just announce that this 
cotton is not going to be put on the market until the Goy- 
ernment gets its money out of it. Of course it is obliged to 
come out some time. That is the only way the Farm Board 
can do anything with the price of cotton at this time. 

I hope the coming conference will bring about such a 
result. I do not know whether it will or not. Mr. Legge 
said that the plan they had adopted certainly had not 
worked favorably to the farmers, and he was now willing to 
consider this plan, and I hope it will be adopted. It is the 
only way in the world by which the cotton farmer can be 
helped to get a better price for his cotton. 

At all events this testimony of Mr. Legge is very enlight- 
ening. There were other witnesses who testified along simi- 
lar lines. They went further than Mr. Legge went, but, so 
far as the Farm Board is concerned, whatever may have 
been the intention of Congress, all that it has done under 
this act is to put the Government in the cotton-brokerage 
business; that is all. It is a perfectly plain proposition, and 
Mr. Legge says so. He says that nothing has been done 
except to make the Government one of the great cotton 
dealers of the country. It took over these defunct associa- 
tions, lending them money, furnishing them the money with 
which to buy futures, furnishing them the money to buy 
cotton, furnishing them the money to pay expenses, seeing 
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that their officers get big salaries, one of them getting 
$75,000 a year, the head of the cooperatives; and, to my 
mind, it is a situation where the Government has hurt busi- 
ness. Some Senators talk about not wanting the Govern- 
ment to go into business at Muscle Shoals, where we own 
the property, yet they vote for these appropriations, which 
put the Government into the cotton business to the great 
injury of that business. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am not sure but that the 
Senator said it, but I think he would join with me in bearing 
testimony to the fact that Mr. Legge was perfectly open and 
fair and frank in his statement to the committee. He 
impressed me that way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Practically so; I will go that far. Sur- 
prisingly so, so far as I was concerned, because his testi- 
mony, in my judgment, was wholly at variance with the 
testimony he had given to other committees in the past and 
at variance with newspaper statements he has given out. 
As I construe his evidence—I may be wrong about it—it is: 
“Yes; the Government has permitted us to go into the cot- 
ton business, and we are handling about 15 per cent of it; 
we have made a woeful failure of it, and I do not know what 
is going to be the result. I doubt whether any result will 
ever come from it.” That is about the sum and substance 
of Mr. Legge’s testimony. 

I am just wondering whether, under testimony of that 
sort, we ought to appropriate another $100,000,000 of the 
people’s money to carry out that sort of practice. I doubt 
it very much. 

In my judgment, the management of the cotton business 
by the Farm Board has been a woeful failure, and I submit 
and ask that there may be printed as a part of my remarks 
the testimony of Mr. Alexander Legge given on the 31st of 
January, as it appears in the hearings at page 125. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER LEGGE, CHAIRMAN FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Senator Jones. Mr. Legge, Senator McKettar wants to get some 
information relative to activities of the Farm Board. Let me say 
for the record, Senator Keyes has the grippe this morning, and has 
asked me to go on with this bill. f 

Senator McKetiar. Mr. Legge, on page 17 of the bill there you 
will see an item: 

REVOLVING FUND 


“For an additional amount for carrying into effect the provi- 
sions of the act entitled the ‘ agricultural marketing act,’ approved 
June 15, 1929, including all necessary expenditures authorized 
therein, $100,000,000, which amount shall become a part of the 
revolving fund to be administered by the Federal Farm Board as 
provided in such act.” 

About 30 days ago we appropriated $150,000,000 for this par- 
ticular purpose. 

Mr. LEGGE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKetrar. Has that $150,000,000 been expended? 

Mr. Lecce. No, sir. There is a Treasury balance still of $119,- 
000,000, against which we have commitments—that is, loans under 
negotiation—amounting to $51,000,000, less a balance over and 
above that of $68,000,000. 

Senator McKELLAR. It will be necessary to have another $100,- 
000,000 during the coming year? 

Mr. Lecce. The coming year; yes, sir; for this reason: So far 
there has been little, if any, improvement in the general condi- 
tions, and the money is tied up on loans on wool and cotton and 
wheat and all of these commodities, and in our judgment likely 
to liquidate very slowly. If the liquidation was normal, probably 
we would not need any further money. 

Senator McKELLAR. Do you think with the appropriation of this 
$100,000,000—that will give you %500,000,000 in the revolving 
fund—in your judgment, can all of the obligations of your bureau 
hereafter be met, then, with that $500,000,000? 

Mr. LEGGE. I think 80. 

Senator McKetiar, You do not think that you will have to call 
on the Government for any additional sum? 

Mr. Lecce. My judgment would be no. 

Senator McKetiar. What portion of that amount Is invested in 
cotton, one way or the other? 

In this particular examination I am just asking about cotton. 
If the other members of the committee want to bring in any 
other articles, all right; but so far as I am concerned I am prin- 
cipally interested in cotton at this time. 

Mr. Lecce. In round figures, Senator, $116,000,000. 

Senator McKELLAR. $116,000,000? 

Mr: Lack. Is out on cotton at the present time. 

Senator McKeiuar. Have you figured out what losses your board 
has in the handling of cotton? 

Mr. Lecce. Well, we have losses. It is impossible to ascertain 
definitely, Senator. We could make an estimate as to what it 
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would be were the cotton sold on to-day’s market, but it could 
not be sold on any one day’s market. In other words, if an 
attempt were made to market it hurriedly, the losses would be 
greater. On the other hand, any improvement in the market 
would reduce the losses, 

Outside of some of the very nominal loans that may turn out 
to be in default, the losses are in the cotton stabilization, in 
which they carry 1,300,000 bales of cotton on that 16-cent basis 
plus the carrying charges which are accruing on it, and that, of 
course, would figure to-day a loss of $25 a bale—a little more 
than that—maybe $30 a bale. 

Senator Smoor. You mean that it is 6 cents a pound less than 
16 cents? 

Mr. Lecce. You see there has been added to the 16 cents the 
carrying charges for a considerable period of time. That would 
certainly carry it above 16 cents. 

Senator Smoot. Then the cotton would be about 12 cents? 

Mr. Lecce. Cotton is a little under 12 cents; that is what it 
would bring on the terminal market. 

Senator McKeELLAR. The average price now is about 10 cents, 
is it not; a little rise over 10 cents? 

Mr. Lecce. No; this cotton has been, most of it, certificated 
cotton, and is carried in the terminal places, like New York and 
New England. 

Senator McKetiar. So that the losses would be between 6 and 7 
cents a pound, in your judgment? 

Mr. Lecce. Yes, sir; approximately. 

Senator McKetuar. Mr. Legge, have you ever filed a full financial 
statement as to cotton, showing all of the obligations of the 
bureau in reference to cotton? 

Mr. Lecce. Yes; I think so. That covers the stabilization situa- 
tion. 

The statement I just made covers the stabilization situation. 

Now, the balance of this money is current loans. 

Senator McKELLAR. To cooperatives? 

Mr. Lecce. To cooperatives, $68,151,000. 

Senator McKe.tar. Well, have you ever made a statement show- 

just how this money was loaned, and what amounts, and 
what the chances were to recover? 

Mr. Lecce. It is loaned on warehouse receipts of cotton. The 
chances of recovery are good if the cotton brings as much money 
as is loaned on it, Senator. That is a question which the future 
only can determine. 

Senator McCKELLAR. Yes. 

Senator Smoor. What is the average amount that has been 
loaned on those warehouse receipts per pound? 

Mr. Lecce. Right around 9 cents. Now, I can not give that 
accurately, Senator, without having a compilation from the dif- 
erent States. 

Senator Smoor, In other words, to-day it would come pretty 
close, on to-day’s market, of paying out? 

Mr. Lecce. Yes; it would be, if it could be done; but you could 
not sell 2,000,000 bales of cotton in one day. You would knock 
the price to pieces. 

Senator Smoor. I say, if it could be done. 

Mr. Lecce. Yes; if it could be done, I think there would be no 
losses, certainly none of any consequence on these loans. 

Senator McKetiar. You have loaned money on about 2,000,000 
bales to cooperatives? 

Mr. LEGGE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKELLAR. What was the condition of these 11, I be- 
lieve, 9 or 11, cooperative associations when you took them over; 
were they in good financial condition? 

Mr. Lecce. I would not consider them so; no, sir. 

Senator McKe.uar. As a matter of fact, they were all financially 
disabled since the Government loaned them money in order, 
first, to pay off their debts, are they not? 

Mr. Lecce. No. Our loans are made to them wholly on cotton, 
at too high a rate; that is, the loans that were made in 1929, and 
the cotton would not pay out on the basis of those loans. 

Senator McKetuar. For instance, did you have a complete audit 
of the affairs of the Oklahoma cooperatives when you took them 
over? 

Mr. Lecce. We did not take them over in the sense that the 
public would understand that answer, Senator. We only took 
over a part of the financing of them. The cooperatives are the 
same as they have been. They have continued. There is some 
litigation pending. 

Senator McKe.iar. I understand that, but the financial part 
of it is what the Government is very greatly interested in, because 
the Government is doing the financing. 

Mr. Lecce. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCKELLAR. And I was wondering, before you loaned 
them money, did you have any examination or audit made to 
determine whether or not it was a proper agency for you to loan 
money to? 

Mr. Lecce. We thought we had, Senator. Now, our audits were 
not as complete as they should have been. These loans were very 
urgently needed soon after the board started business. 

Senator Smoor. When you made those loans, Mr. Legge, you 
made them on the basis of so much per pound of cotton? 

Mr. Lecce. On so much per pound of cotton. 

Senator Smoor. And that cotton is the security for the loan? 

Mr. Lecce. Yes; and was ample security then, at the time the 
loan was made. 

Senator Smoor. That is the reason why you did not have to go 
into the real financial conditions of the cooperatives? 

Senator McKELLAR. That is the opinion of Senator Smoot, but I 
think that Senator Smoot is mistaken, 
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It seems to me, when this fund was turned over to you, before 
you loaned it, you ought to have made an examination to see 
what the conditions were, what conditions they were in. 

Mr. Lecce. I know, but will ou 

Senator Smoor. Senator 

Senator McKELLAR. Let me get through with the witness, if you 
do not mind, and let him make the statement. 

I call your attention to the condition of the cooperative asso- 
ciation at Memphis. I do not remember what it was called, but 
the one that was in existence there. Was it not in very great 
financial straits? 

Mr. LEGGE. Yes. 

Senator Smoor. And did you not loan it money in order to get 
it out of its financial straits? 

Mr. Lrack. We loaned it $100,000, Senator, on a rather bad 
statement. 

Senator McKettar. Yes. 

Mr. Lecce. I admit that, Senator, that we did that in the 
hope 
Senator McKELLAR, It was $150,000, was it not? 

Mr. Lecce. $100,000. 

Senator Smoor. $100,000? 4 

Mr. Lecce. Yes. There subsequently developed as we went on 
auditing there, more and more trouble came to light, some of it 
rather embarrassing because of the speculation on the part of 
some of the officers, and the result was that it had to go into 
liquidation. That was the old cooperative. 8 

Senator McKELLAR, And you combined it with two others? 

Mr. LEGGE. Yes; the Arkansas and a little one in Missouri— 
practically one other. The Arkansas and Missouri were practically 
consolidated before that. They are now combined in one. 

Senator McKetiar. Known as the Mid-South? 

Mr. Lecce. Mid-South; yes, sir. 

Senator McKetiar. What is its condition now? 

Mr. Lecce. Far better than the old association was. 

Senator McKetrar. But if the Government took away its aid, 
that association would still be in financial trouble, would it not? 

Mr. Lecce. I think it would, without some assistance. 

Senator McKELLAR. Is not that true of every single cooperative 
association that the Government is dealing with, and if not, would 
you mind giving one that you regard as sound? 

Mr. Lecce. The two worst ones have been able to liquidate; the 
old original short-staple association in Mississippi, and the one at 
Memphis, were in the worst position of any of them, and next to 
these was the one at Phoenix, Ariz., known as the Arizona Pima 
Cotton Growers. Their affairs proved to be very bad. They have 
sold out to the Anderson-Clayton interests, practically, this 
Phoenix concern has, since then. The other two have gone into 
liquidation. In the case of Memphis a reorganization has taken 
place. In the case of Mississippi an entirely new organization has 
been developed in the place of the one that failed. 

Senator McKeELLAR. In the matter of the old Mississippi cooper- 
ative, a complete failure had already taken place when you started 
with them? 

Mr. LEGGE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKettar, And they had lost, oh, between two and three 
hundred thousand dollars, had they not? 5 

Mr. Lecce. I do not know the exact figures. It was so bad we 
would not loan them any money. 

Senator McKELLAR. Yes; but you took them over and rehabili- 
tated them in a new company? 

Mr. Lecce. No; that was done by the members, by members of 
the old organization, partly, and partly outsiders. It was done 
entirely outside and without any obligation on our part. 

Senator McKELLAR. A new set-up? 

Mr. Lecce. A new set-up was established in Mississippi and has 
Dorn bor well run; and, I might add, Senator, its showing is 
excellent. 

Senator McKeriar. Now, let me ask you this: In a copy of a 
contract which was exhibited by one of the witnesses here the 
other day there is a provision that a charge shall be made against 
the present farmers’ cotton; in other words, as it comes in, of 
about 1 per cent, which the cooperative uses for paying these old 
debts. Do you recall that provision in the contract? 

Mr. Lecce. I know that has been discussed there among them- 
selves, on this theory, Senator: Unfortunately, that old institu- 
tion had paid out many of their members in full for their cotton, 
and some others had not been paid anything; and the new or- 
ganization took up the problem of amortizing over a period of 
years themselves some of the liabilities, as much as they could, 
because they had some members there who had delivered their 
cotton and had not received one dollar. They were going to take 
a 100 per cent loss. And they voluntarily agreed collectively that 
they would later repay that. 

Senator McKELLAR. And it is to be repaid in this way: For in- 
stance, suppose I am a cotton raiser and come into the coopera- 
tive. I sign a contract by which I agree to pay or to allow the 
cooperative association the right to deduct from the sale of my 
cotton 50 cents a bale—it is not expressed as 50 cents a bale— 
but a sum not exceeding 1 per cent, which would be, with cotton 
at $50 a bale, would be 50 cents a bale. 

Mr. Lecce. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKzLLAR., For the purpose of paying these old debts 
of the old cooperative association with which the new subscriber 
rama sty a in the world to do. Now, do you think that is 

8 

Mr. L rack. Well, that is a voluntary action on their own part, 
Senator, so far as the old members are concerned, and I think the 
majority of the men in this new organization were members. It 
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is perfectly justifiable, so far as they are concerned, because some 
of them had their money in full and some had not received 
anything. 

Senator Smoot. That is what I say. 1 

Sonator McKELLAR. That is, the old members? 

Mr. Lecce. Yes. 

Senator McKetiar. But certainly there is no justification for 
making a new man, when he comes in, charging him 50 cents a 
bale on his cotton to pay the debts of some of the other people 
who had been gambling and speculating in cotton? 

Mr. Lecce. That is a matter that is purely within the coopera- 
tive o tions themselves, and, of course, anything of that 
kind that is done is plainly understood and so stated in their 
contract. They agreed to do that voluntarily, all of these things. 

Senator McKettar. Those printed contracts are long printed 
contracts, and no particular attention is called to it, and a man 
who borrows money on it simply agrees to it in that way, is that 
the idea? It is never explained to him, is it? 

Mr. LEGGE. We have insisted to the best of our ability that the 
full facts regarding every cooperative be made known to new 
members as well as old members. Now, I can not guarantee that 
that is done. 

Senator Smoor. In other words, it is very much more onerous 
on a man that did not draw a ae 815 SE here, and loses it 
all. They are taking on that respo: { 

REAA MCcKELLAR. That is the man who has gambled in cotton, 
and lost. 

Senator Smoot. No; he did not. 

Senator McKELLAR. Why should a new member be required to 
pay his losses? That is neither here nor there. That is a matter 
of argument. 

Senator Jones. As I understand, your organization has not had 
anything to do with that? 

Mr. Lecce. It has had nothing to do with it. That is a matter 
that they have handled. 

Senator . But at the same time—— 

Senator Jones. That is a matter between the individuals and 
the cooperative organization? 

Mr. LEGGE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKetuar. At the same time the cooperative associa- 
tions, the nine of them now in existence, that are held up by your 
board, are they not, and probably could not get along at all 
without you? 

Mr. Lecce. Some of them could, Senator. I do not say that 
they all could. Some of them are responsible and in a sound 
position, but some of them are bordering on complete bankruptcy, 
such as the two that you just referred to. Some are in a per- 
fectly sound condition and some are bordering on bankruptcy, and 
they are in every condition in between. 

Senator McKEtLar. Now, you were not able to take over the 
Mississippi Farm Bureau until it had been rehabilitated and the 
name changed? 

Mr. Lecce. That case was so apparent when the first audit was 
made—I think Ernst & Ernst audited that one for us, and also 
the one at Memphis. Now, in the one at Memphis we devel- 
oped subsequently some liabilities that had not shown up in the 
first audit. 

Senator McKeELLAR. You have already said that the Arizona 
cooperatives were in bad shape and sold out to Anderson-Clayton. 

Mr. Lecce. They were with Anderson-Clayton. 

Senator McKeLLAR. Is it a fact that the Georgia tives 
were insolvent and heavily in debt when you took them over, or 
when you came to their rescue? 

Mr. Lecce. I think not. There was some quarrel among them- 
selves down there, and an auditor is on the job now investigating 
that; but we have not been able to find that the Georgia was 
ever insolvent so far as any records we have at the present time 
are concerned. 

Senator McKELLAR. Then you did not pay up other State co- 
operatives’ losses and still hold obligations against the Georgia 
cooperative for about $435,000? Do you know whether that is 
true? 

Mr. Lecce. I can not answer that. We made them a loan 
equivalent to $1.50 a bale on what they handled last year, re- 
payable in three years, on the basis of the same delivery, to be 50 
cents a bale. They are to retire that note at so much each year 
for three years, but what the amount is I can not tell you from 
memory. 

Senator McKetiar. Do you know whether this insolvency applies 
also to Texas? 

Mr. Lecce. No. The Texas cooperatives are not insolvent, ac- 
cording to the records. 

Senator McKELLAR. Well, they are now on a good basis? 

Mr. Lecce. Very good basis, and growing very rapidly. 

Senator McKELLAR. Well, do you consider them a first-class con- 
cern, financial concern? 

Mr. Lecce. I do not think that we are going to lose any money 
on the Texas cooperatives. 

Senator McKetiar. What about South Carolina? 

Mr. Leccr. South Carolina has had to be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized. The management was not good. That has been done, and 
I think they are to-day in a reasonably sound condition. 

Senator McKELLAR. Well, in both North Carolina and in Texas 
you found it necessary to establish really a new cooperative asso- 
ciation in each place, did you not? 

Mr. Lecce. In North Carolina? 

Senator McKELLAR. No; South Carolina and Texas. 

Mr. Lecce. No; it is simply a reorganization; new officers; same 
organization as South Carolina, 
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They took a man who had been employed here for years in the 
Bureau of Cooperative Marketing, Mr. Hathcock, a very capable 
man, and elected him manager of that South Carolina organiza- 
tion, and it is doing very nicely at the present time. 

Senator McKELLAR. In making plans for reorganization, Mr. 
ä do you follow the advice of the officers of the old associa- 


Mr. Lecce. Of the officers? 

Senator McKetrar. Of the old association. 

Mr. Lecce. No; they have to reorganize themselves, except we 
are able to exert a measurable degree of control, Senator, through 
these loans. We exert that and insist that they be reorganized 
and good management put in, and see to that, before they can 
have the money. That, of course, is the club we have to bring 
about reorganization. 

Senator McKetrar. Are all of these old officers still in the new 
organizations employed by the new organizations? 

Mr. Lecce. The old officers? 

Senator McKeEtrar. Yes. 

Mr. Lecce. No; not all. There are some that are the same. 

Senator McKetiar. Most of them? 

Mr. Lecce. I would not like to answer that without checking it 
up. There is a change going on gradually, all over, all of the time. 

Senator McKELLAR. The other day, when you were before the 
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committee, Mr. Legge, you stated that the cooperatives under your - 


board hedged on cotton, bought futures and hedged. Are you not 
mistaken about the operation which they do? Is it not a fact, 
instead of hedging on sales, as they commonly do in the cotton 
business, that whenever you sell cotton, you buy futures at the 
same time? 

Mr. Lecce. They have done that both ways, Senator. In other 
words, they keep the cotton moving through their regular lines of 
customers as they can find an outlet for it, but replace with a 
futures contract, carry their position intact, the same as if they 
had not sold any cotton. 

Senator McKELLAR. If you sell 100 bales of cotton to a mill in 
North Carolina, say, to-day, and then buy a similar number of 
bales of futures? 

Mr. LEGGE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKELLAR. Why, the two transactions are wholly sepa- 


rate and distinct. That is not hedging at all. The hedging propo- 


sition is when you sell 100 bales for future delivery and then buy 
a similar number of futures. 

Mr. Lecce. The operation of those cooperatives is a little compli- 
cated, Senator. Here is the way that came about originally: 
Most of the cotton in 1929, I think I am correct in saying, at least 
in the past, most of it was taken in on what they called an 
optional pool. The farmer could name his sale day, any day that 
he called for it. They advanced him the money on it. In the 
meantime it had already gone to the mill, as they had the power 
to sell it, and they would do that with anybody's cotton, and when- 
ever they did that they would purchase this contract to replace 
that number of bales, so that when the farmer came in and said, 
“I want to sell my cotton,” they call it ; call is a term used 
in the trade. 


“I want to call my cotton,” they simply sold the, 


hedge that day, because that is the day they settled with him, 


on the market of that day. 

In order to maintain their position, so that they could do that 
without any speculation, they went into the market and bought 
an equivalent number of bales of cotton. His cotton had gone to 
the mill in the meantime. 

Senator McKELLAR. When they go into the market and buy 
futures, then if the futures go up the cooperatives win, and if 
they go down the cooperative loses? 

Mr. Lecce. Yes; on this optional pool. 
took the hazard, up or down. He got the price on the day he 
called his cotton, regardless of whether it was up or down. 


Senator McKettar. Mr. Legge, do you think that it is right for 


an agency of the Government like this to go on the futures market 
and buy cotton so that the farmer may get the benefit of it if it 
goes up and let the Government stand the loss if the cotton goes 
down? 

Mr. Lecce. They are not in any sense an agency of the Govern- 
ment, except to the extent that they are indebted to the Farm 
Board, or this revolving fund. 

Senator McKELLAR. That is not a sound position. 

Mr. Lecce. We have not bought a share in any cooperative, nor 
do we control them in any way. 

Senator McKELLar. Yes; but the cooperatives could not possibly 
engage in speculating in cotton in this way, unless the Govern- 
ment furnished them the money. 

Mr. Lecce. Why, that was their theory, to avoid speculation in 
that pool, in the transaction that I just referred to, because they 
do not know when the farmer will call his cotton. 

You spoke of Oklahoma. That is partly their embarrassment 
there. Some of the farmers who have turned their cotton in as 
long ago as two years ago, or nearly two years ago, on this optional 
pool, have not yet called the cotton. 

The price at that time was away up, 18 or 19 cents, and now it 
is down to 12, and still that farmer, under his contract, has a right 
to elect what day he is going to call on them for the money for 
that cotton. 

Senator McKetiar. But that is only a small portion of the money 
used by the cooperatives and not for speculation. Would you mind 
giving me the percentage? 

Mr. Lecce. I can not give you that. 

ee R a Ne Ca Sea a 
others 
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Mr. Lecce. In 1920 it was practically all handled that way. In Senator McKettar. Mr. Legge, is it not true that you stated to 


this past year’s crops, that is not true. They have carried what 
they call their position, the same as if they had not sold the 
cotton. : 

Senator MCKELLAR, Yes. 

Mr. Lecce. They let a bale of cotton go to the mill and buy a 
contract for that bale of cotton, so that the farmer is holding on 
just the same as if it had not gone to the mill. 

Senator McKettar. In other words, the Government is lending 
money to these cooperatives to buy cotton on the futures market, 
and if the cotton goes up, why, he will get the advantage of it, 
and if it goes down, the Government really has to lose the money; 
is that not the fact? 

Mr. Lecce. Well, of course, if the cooperative becomes insolvent 
and does not pay out, we will have to lose. It is only in case of 
insolvency that the Government would lose any money on it. 

Senator McKetiar. Whereas, as a matter of fact, if the Govern- 
ment financial aid was taken away from these cooperatives, any of 
them, to-day, is it not a fact that they could not operate very long? 

Mr. Lecce. Oh, I do not think that is true. They did operate, 
you know, for some seven or eight years before there was anything 
of this sort. 

Senator McKeELLAR. And when they did operate, every one of 
them was in bad financial condition; is that not so? 

Mr. Lecce. Not every one of them. 

Saratar McKELLER. Now, would you mind naming one that was 
not 

Mr. Lecce. Well, the nearest one to you is at Greenwood, Miss., 
which has operated for 10 years. 

Senator McKetiar. That is long-staple cotton? 

Mr. LEGGE. Yes. 

Senator McKettar. But it never has been in the system, has it? 

Mr. Lecce. Yes; we are loaning them money just the same as all 
the rest of them; we are loaning them money right now. 

Senator McKetiar. Long Staple Association? 

Mr. Lecce. Yes. 

Senator McKettar. I did not know that that was in your system, 
but that is the only one that is? 

Mr. Lecce. Their cotton is not pooled under the same conditions, 
Senator, because it is a different grade of cotton, and it is sold on 
a different basis, so that they operate separately, but we have 
treated them just the same as any other cotton cooperative. 

Senator Jones. Now, the Senator seems to assume that that is 
the only one that is not insolvent. 

Senator McKELLAR. Are there any of the others that are not? 

Mr. LEGGE. Yes. 

Senator McKetiar. Which ones of the others are not insolvent? 

Mr. Lecce. North Carolina is perfectly solvent; Georgia, I believe, 
is perfectly solvent. 

Senator MCKELLAR. That is two out of nine. 

Mr. Lecce. Well, Texas is perfectly solvent. 8 

Senator McKeLLAR. That is three out of the nine. 

Mr. Lecce. Now, there is a little California one that does not 
amount to much that is solvent. That is only a small operation. 

Senator McKexuar. Well, that is not one of the nine? 

Mr. Lecce. No. 

Senator McKeELLAR. That is not counted in your nine cooperative 
associations, is it? à 

Mr. Lecce. California? 

Senator MCKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. Lrock. Yes. There are 11 of them, I think, outside of the 
staple, outside of the long-staple cotton; there are 12 altogether. 

Senator Jones. I gather that a majority of the organizations are 
fairly sound. 

Mr. Lecce. Yes. 

Senator McKELLAR. Now, wait just a minute. 
only 4, and there are 11 or 12. 

Mr. Lecce. Alabama could finance themselves without Govern- 
ment aid. 

Senator McKetiar. Without Government aid? 

Mr. Lecce. Yes. 

Senator McKetrar. Well, then, if these associations can finance 
themselves without aid, why is it necessary to use these additional 
funds, this $150,000,000 appropriated in December, and now ap- 
proximately $100,000,000, for the future? 

Mr. Lecce. That is our interpretation of the agricultural market- 
ing act; what we believe that we should do to help them. And 
they get the money at a lower rate of interest. 

Senator McKettar. And you are helping them whether they need 
it or not? 

Mr. Lecce. How is that? 

Senator McKetiar. You are helping them whether they need it 
or not? 

Mr. Lecce. Well, they need it from some source. 

Now, I think we have helped some of them, Senator, where they 
could, in extremity, have gone and gotten the money by paying a 
higher price for it on the outside. We did not set a limit of entire 
inzolvency, because our construction of the law was to mean that 
we were to be of service where we could, and we have tried to treat 
them all on absolutely the same basis. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Now, let me ask you if you knew, when you 
loaned this money to these cooperatives, that they were engaged 
in speculation on the market in the way that you have mentioned? 

Mr. Lecce. Their operations on the market—no; we did not know 
of any speculation. There was some speculation on the part of 
some of them, but it was covered up; and even the audits for char- 
tered accountants did not show on the first report, as is true at 
Memphis, you just spoke of. That was developed later,-that there 
was some speculation there. 


He has named 


this committee in December that you knew that these gentlemen 
had obtained membership in the futures exchange in New York? 

Mr. Lecce. I don't recall that I said so. 

Senator McKELLAR. They all had? ~ 

Mr. Lecce. No; they did not all have membership. 

Senator McKetrar. As a matter of fact, without the knowledge 
of the board, these cooperatives did have a membership in the 
New York Cotton Exchange and did do speculating in cotton; is 
that not true? 

Mr. Lecce. We do not know of any speculating, Senator. 

Senator McKeiiar. Well, what do you call it, buying futures on 
the cotton exchange; what kind of an act is it? 

Mr. Lecce. Well, they buy those futures only. The cotton has 
not been sold on the exchange, but the cotton has been sold to 
the mills. The cotton has passed out of their possession and they 
simply replace that bale of cotton with a futures contract, leaving 
them just in the same position as if they had not shipped at all. 

Senator McKELLAR. You hedge, when you buy cotton—you sell 
futures against it, do you not? Is not that the way that you pro- 
tect your contract? 

Mr. Lecce. It works both ways and the hedging proposition 
works both ways, I think. It is true of grain as well as cotton. 

Senator McKELLAR. Well, there were three cotton men testified 
here on Wednesday. They were expert cotton men, said that they 
had been in the business all of their lives, and they testified that 
hedging was where they sold cotton for future delivery to a mill, 
to be delivered to a mill at a certain time, and then had bought 
cotton futures against it in order to maintain the price as it was, 
so that there would be no loss and no speculation; but they all 
testified that what your associations were doing was when they 
bought cotton, they bought futures at the same time against it, 
bought futures at the same time, with the result that if cotton 
went up, why, they won, and if it went down, they lost on the 
futures. 

Senator Smoor. Well, Senator, you take the plan of operating a 
cotton mill, they have got to do that or else 

Senator McKettar. Senator Smoot, you do not understand me. 
They have gone and sold the cotton, against it, when they buy the 
cotton for future delivery. They call it hedging. I have been in 
the business all of my life. I know what it is. 

Senator Smoot. I have bought it, because I had to buy my wool 
and I had to buy my cotton, when I sold goods that would be made 
six months hence. You can not take any chances as to what the 
prices will be at that time, so I always bought futures that way. 

Mr. Lecce. Pardon me, Senator. I think that your questions 
have not exactly expressed what you meant to say; they bought 
cotton and at the same time bought hedges; that is not correct. 

Senator McKELLAR. No; no. 

Mr. Lecce. When they shipped the cotton. 

Senator McKetiar. When the buyer makes a contract to deliver 
cotton at a future time, at the same time, he sells a futures con- 
tract in order to maintain that price. 

Mr. Lecce. That is correct. 

Senator McKetrar. Now, what your cooperatives are doing, in- 
stead of selling futures, they buy futures, and that just means that 
they are speculating on the same amount of cotton that they had 
formerly on hand? 

Mr. Lecce. No. What they tried to do years ago, in this opera- 
tion, Senator, when the price was unsatisfactory and the man did 
not want to sell his cotton, but wanted to hold it in storage, then 
they lost their mill contact, by doing that. When the mill wants 
cotton, it wants it to-day. It does not want it later, does not 
want to say, “ We will take it next week or next month,” so they 
hedge. They sell that cotton to-day, and, say, that you want 100 
bales of cotton. They say, “ We will ship the cotton, but we want 
to hold our cotton at that price,” and they buy a futures contract 
for that same 100 bales. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. Lecce. That is done only as they ship the cotton and it is 
done to keep it from passing out of their hands. 

Senator McKetiar. I understand that. Then, if those futures go 
up, of course the farmers make the difference; if they go down, if the 
farmer is insolvent, why, then, the Government loses the amount? 

Mr. Lecce. If we loan money to them, and they are not able to 
make good on it, obviously, but we have not done that in 1930. 

Senator McKELLAR. But that was the case in 1929, was it not? 

Mr. Lecce. The loans were on too high a basis in 1929. 

Senator McKELLAR. And 

Senator Smoot. You did not expect that it would go down as 
much as it did? 

Mr. Lecce. No, sir. - 

Senator McKELLAR. Of course, that is the way all speculators feel 
about it. 

Senator Smoot. You would not have loaned as much 

Senator McKettar. Will you wait a minute? I am trying to get 
through with Mr. Legge. Just a minute. I want to get through 
with him as soon as possible, then I will be glad for you to exam- 
ine him. 

Is it not a fact that in certain instances speculators, not farmers, 
have taken advantage of Government loan or buy-in price of 
cotton when this price was above the actual value of cotton to 
join cooperatives and speculate at Government expense? 

Mr. Lecce. We have had a few instances where people have 
sought to do that. So far as I know, they have all been made to 
take back the cotton they turned in. That is what we are doing, 
when they get in. It may be that they have slipped through a 
few bales, but that is watched as zealously as we know how, and 
we are endeavoring to keep them from doing that. We have 
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known of a few people who did do that and they have had to take 
back their cotton. 

Senator McKettar. Is it a fact that you and the State coopera- 
tives have used general State funds and facilities to finance a 
campaign for new members for farm cooperatives? 

Mr. Lecce. Done what? 

Senator McKELLAR. To gain new members for the farm coopera- 
tives, have you used the general State funds and facilities; that is, 
cooperatives’ funds? 

Mr. Lecce. No; they have not been. There is a provision in the 
agricultural marketing act which provides for aid in 
associations. We have used but very little money under that, 
because we did not think it was a wise thing to do, and we rather 
insist that they use their own funds for their organization—organi- 
zation work. There have been just small loans made from that 
fund in extreme cases. 

Senator McKzLLAR. Now, is it a fact, in order to take advantage 
of the Government advance of 16 cents a pound, farmers were 
forced to enter into contracts pledging their crops to the coopera- 
tives for as much as three and four years ahead? 

Mr. Lecce. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator McKeLtar. Not to your knowledge? 

Mr. Lecce. No, sir. 

Senator McKettar. When the Farm Board took over and rehabili- 
tated these defunct and insolvent cooperatives, on what basis did 
it settle with the different State cooperatives; how did you settle 
with the State cooperatives? 

Mr. Lecce. Why, the stabilization operation in cotton took over 
the cotton on this 16-cent loan basis. There were some carrying 
charges, varying in different instances. It was not quite uniform, 
because of the different times that the crop moves. There is some 
little variation in it. But that, Senator, is the only settlement 
that has been made with them, except we did loan to some of 
those people on the basis of $1.50 a bale, or less, over a term of 
years by which they had the privilege of returning that over a 
period of three years, repayments from their operations. 

Senator McKettar. Is it a fact, for instance, that certain basic 
prices were agreed on to suit the needs of Oklahoma which was 
higher than the price paid the Georgia farmers, freight differen- 
tials and other charges notwithstanding? 

Mr. Lecce. No; they do not check out quite uniform, Senator. 
There is the element of delivery for different points. You see, we 
have a great group of delivery points. We have Houston, Galves- 
ton, and New Orleans, and different places. It was impossible to 
make that 100 per cent uniform, but that is very close to it. 

Senator McKetiar. When you took over these defunct coopera- 
tives, how much money was loaned on second liens and on unse- 
cured paper? 

Mr. Lecce. On what? 

Senator McKeLiar. Unsecured paper; was any money loaned to 
them on unsecured paper? 

Mr. Lecce. On second paper. 

Senator McKELLAR. On second liens, on unsecured paper? 

Mr. Lecce. On second; most of this is commodity loans. We can 
not finance the entire cotton crop. Most of it 1s supplemental 
loans, as provided for within the act, keeping within certain limits 
of margin, based on the market of cotton at the time of making 

the loan. 

Now, the only unsecured loans are these $1.50-a-bale loans, which 
are to be repaid over a period of three years. This year they are 
going to be able, without difficulty, to repay those. They have 
had the cotton, it has come in in sufficient quantity—in fact, in 
very much greater quantity than ever before. The only likelihood 
of any default would be where a cotton cooperative liquidates, and 
we do not anticipate any trouble there at all. In that case those 
loans might be a loss. 

Senator McKetiar. How much money was involved in that? 

Mr. Lecce. Well, it was—— 

Senator McKetiar. I do not mean for you to be absolutely ac- 
curate; about how much? 

Mr. Lecce. The amount of the loan was uniform to all of them 
that got any loans. Some of them did not take any. You take 
that little Mississippi cooperative at Jackson, they did not need 
any loan. They were paid out without any aid. But most of 
them needed something. But the majority of them were loaned 
$1.50 a bale on their actual handling of last previous year’s crop. 

Now, in case a cooperative handled 100,000 bales of cotton, it 
would be $150,000. 

Senator McCKELLAR. They handled in all about two to three mil- 
lion bales of cotton? 

Mr. Lecce. Last year they handled 1,300,000 bales. There is 
some part of that is not so, because they did not all take it, but 
the most of them did take it. 

Senator McKELLar. Well, let me ask you to cite a concrete case. 
In your loan to the Oklahoma cooperative, do you recall whether 
you loaned them about 817.000, 0002 

Mr. Lecce. No. I do not know how much that was was, Senator. 
Most of their finances had been arranged for before we started 
operations in the fall of 1929 through a syndicate of New York 
banks. They did not take any money from us until quite late, 
probably along through January. Their loans were taken through 
this syndicate of New York banks they had made a contract with 
to finance them, 

Senator McKELLAR. Well, it has been claimed 

Senator Jones. I suggest that the witness be allowed to conclude 
his answer. 

Senator McCKELLAR. Oh, surely; go ahead. 

Mr. LEGcE. So, they have had this year—I do not know—there 
might be some such figure involved in the 1930 crop. 
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crop, we handled the money through the central organization, the 
American Cotton Cooperative Association, in New Orleans. That 
body became responsible for it. If one of those cooperatives goes 
in default, somewhere around the country, if they are members, 
the others are liable to us. The American Cotton Cooperative 
Association, central organization, is liable to the Government for 
the total amount of money, and they supervise the amount that 
is advanced. They make those loans to the members themselves. 
‘ I can not give you the figures for Oklahoma. We can get that 
or you. 7 

Senator McKELLAR. I will be obliged if you will. ; 

The statement was made that the board loaned the Oklahoma 
cooperative $17,000,000 on cotton, valued at $12,000,000 at the time 
loaned, and I was just wondering if that is correct, whether it is 
wholly or partially correct, or to what extent it is correct. 

Mr. Lecce. I do not think that our total loans to Oklahoma in 
1929 ever aggregated half that amount. I will have that checked. 

Senator McKetiar. Would you mind getting the figures and put- 
ting them in the record? $ 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. I have that here. From the very beginning 
of the board's operation and up until January 7, 1931, the total 
advances to Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association was $5,498,015. 

Senator McKELLAR. $5,498,015? 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Yes, sir; $5,498,015. 

Senator McKeLLAR., And what is the total amount? 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. Repayments have been made to the extent of 
$4,959,423.72. 

Mr. LEGGE. The balance is that $1.50 loaned, which balances the 
account for last year. A 

Senator McKEŁLLAR. Well, what is that difference? 

Mr. Lesce. Well, it is less than half of that amount. That rep- 
resents the cost at the beginning. 

Senator McKELLAR. When you loan cooperatives large amounts. 
which they in turn are to pass on to the farmer in the form of 
loans on cotton, and the market declines, is not the Farm Board 
in effect automatically the owner of the cotton thus loaned 
against? 

Mr. Lecce. Not automatically the owner of the cotton. They 
may be the owner of a note that is not fully paid, Senator, but sv 
far as the cotton is concerned, they are not automatically the 
owner of the cotton. i 

Senator McKELLAR. If cotton goes down, that is all that the 
Government has, is it not? 

Mr. Lecce. That association is collectively responsible for it, 
together with whatever expenses that have been caused. 

Senator McKetrar. If the association itself is good. 

Mr. Lecce. Yes, sir; it is responsible. 

Senator McKELLAR. Yes. Is it not a fact that you loaned farm-' 
ers money on cotton, guaranteeing them against declines, and 
offering to give them any advance in price which may occur— 
now, I mean, do your cooperatives do that? Let me restate it. I 
am afraid that you did not hear it. Do your cooperatives loan 
farmers money on cotton, guaranteeing them against declines, 
and offering to give them any advanced price which may occur? 

Mr. Lecce. I think not. I know of no such transaction. Senator. 

Senator McKELLAR. Would you mind looking into it, Mr. Legge, 
because I understand that that is what is done. I know it is not 
done with your approval. 

Mr. Lecce. No; it is not done generally. There may be isolated 
N where that has been done. I will be very glad to look 

Senator McKetrar. I think that it would be well to look into it. 

Mr. Lecce. If they are doing that, we would like to know it, of 
course. 

Senator McKettiar. Could you tell me, is a farmer member free 
of loss, or can the Government move to protect itself, by attach- 
ment or suit, in case loans are advanced and the price declines 
below the price at which the advance was made? You could not 
bring a suit against the farmer to recover this money, with your 
contract with him, could you? 

Mr. Lecce. Our suit would only be against the cooperation itself, 
because we do not loan individual farmers. 

Senator McKELLAR. You only loan to cooperatives? 

Mr. LEGGE. tives. 

Senator Smoor. Is there anybody in your organization who has 
the power to lend under such an arrangement, or power to meet a 
situation as just recited a moment ago by the Senator, guarantee- 
ing that there should be no losses? 

Mr. LEGGE. Oh, no. I 

Senator Smoor. I was wondering whether there was anyone in 
the organization that had that power. 

Mr. Lecce. Oh, no; absolutely not. 

Senator McKELLAR. Mr. Legge, is it not a fact that a number of 
suits were pending in Oklahoma and in Georgia and elsewhere at 
the time that the Farm Board took over the cooperatives against 
these cooperatives? 

Mr. Lecce. I know of no suits pending at the time, Senator. 
Subsequently, there was a suit filed against the Oklahoma cooper- 
ative, which is still pending in the courts. There is one pending 
against the cooperative in Texas over some old controversy dating 
back four or five years ago. I know that, because when we get 
their balance sheets as to contingent liabilities there shows up 
a contingent lability there in connection with an old lawsuit. 
I do not know of any other. 

Senator McKettar. Does the Farm Board ever protect itself in 
connection with these suits? x 


Mr. Lecce. What is that? 
Senator McKeLLAR. Does the Farm Board ever protect itself in 


these suits? 
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Mr. Lecce. No, sir. 
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Senator McKetiar. Somewhere between two and two and one- 


Senator McKetiar. You never have employed any attorney to | half million? 


look after your interests in these suits? 

Mr. Lecce. Well, no; I think not, except our own counsel, local 
counsel, has looked into the transactions from here. 

We have employed local attorneys in a few places in checking 
up abstracts and matters in connection with these loans to get 

certain action taken, to clear title and things of that kind. 

Senator MeKxtLan. Where suits are brought by former farmer 
members to recover money and cotton owed them; in the case of 
those suits? 

Mr. Lecce. I did not get that. 

Senator McKELLAR. By former owners. 

Mr. Lecce. I do not know of any such cases, Senator. 

Senator McKetuar. By whom suits have been brought? 

Mr. Lecce. There was a suit brought in Oklahoma applying for 
a receivership for the Oklahoma cooperative, charging irregulari- 
ties against the management, and that is about all I know of it. 
It is still pending in the courts. 

Senator McKELLAR. Of the authorized capitalization of $30,000,- 
000 for the American Cotton Cooperative Association, how much 
of the capital has been paid in; how much of that capital has 
been paid in? 

Mr. Lecce. Is that $30,000,000 authorization? 

Senator McKetuar, What is the fact; has it all been paid in? 

Mr. Lecce. No, sir. 

Senator McKELLAR. How much has been paid in? 

Mr. Lecce. They subscribe for the issue of this capital stock, 
for capital stock, based on the amount of cotton they were han- 
dling, and they paid in one-tenth, I think, of their subscription. 
It is to be paid in five years, one-fifth each year for a period of 
five years. That is the basis on which they are buying it. It 
would not, however, equal that, as the amount of the authorized 
capital stock is based on the amount of cotton handled. 

Senator McKELLAR. How much; what part of it? Has the first 
installment of $2,000,000 been paid in, assuming that it was a 
$10,000,000 corporation? 

Mr. Lecce. The first installment has been paid in, but it is less 
than $2,000,000, Senator, because they did not take all of that 
capital stock. Thirty million dollars is the authorized capital 
stock, but they did not subscribe for that much, 

Senator MCKELLAR. I know; but if it were a cooperative associa- 
tion of $10,000,000, and that capital was paid in, it would make 
the Government fairly well secured, would it not? 

Mr. Lecce. It would be very much better than we are situated 
at the present time. I wish it were all paid in. 

Senator McKELLAR. Could you get the exact figures of the 
amount paid in up to date? 

Mr. Lecce. Yes; total subscription has been $769,500, of which 
$76,950 has been paid in. The second payments on this subscrip- 
tion will soon be due. 

I would like to supplement that answer to this extent—— 

Senator McKetiar. Surely; anything you wish, you may say. 

Mr. Lecce. All earnings of that central organization are applied 
to the payment of that stock, Senator, and will be until it is 
completely paid for, and their are considerable. 

Senator McKELLAR. Have you any idea what their earnings have 
been? 

Mr. Lecce. They have been considerable this year. There will 
be a considerable increase in paid-in capital stock this year for 
1930. I can not give you the exact amount. 

Senator McKELLAR. But you will get the exact amount and fur- 
nish it for the record? 

Mr. Lecce. Of course, their earnings are considerable, I can not 
possibly give it to you accurately, as I said, but their earnings will 
be considerable through the American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

Senator McKetiar. I wish that you would segregate that 
amount, and put it in the record for me, if you will. 

Mr. Lecce. Yes; that has been paid in. 

Senator McKELLAR. I wish that you would put that in, showing 
to what extent the earnings have been segregated and placed to 
that account. 

Has the Government bought any of this capital stock? 

Mr. Lecce. No, sir; not any of it. 

Senator McKeiiar. In making loans, or advances, or in sub- 
scribing capital, does the Farm Board exercise a complete control 
in the protection of these loans? 

Mr. Lecce. We do not subscribe to capital stock. There is no 
subscription to capital of any cooperative on the part of the Farm 
Board. 


On the question of loans, we make them so that we get the best 
protection that we can get; the best protection it is possible for us 
to get. I think in most cases it is adequate. There may be some, 
probably will be some that will not be. 

Senator McKELLAR. How many farmers are members of these 
cooperative associations? 

Mr. Lecce. Have you those figures, Mr. Christensen? 

Mr. CHRISTENSEN. I have not got anything up to date on that. 
It is probably near 200,000. That has been constantly increasing. 

Senator McKetrar. Well, the figures that were given to me were 
that there were 160,000, and those have increased? 

Mr. Lecce. That might have been correct at some time in the 
past, but it is not up to date. It is near 200,000 members that 


have delivered to the cooperatives at the present time. 

Senator McKeELLAR. And how many cotton farmers are there in 
the country? 

Mr. Lecce. I think that the total growers would be nearly ten 
times as many—2,000,000 at least. 


Mr, Lecce. Two and two and one-half million. 

Senator McKELLAR. In other words, these cooperatives, backed 
by the Government, are handling about one-tenth of the pro- 
duction? 

Mr. Lecce. They may have handled more than that. 

Senator McKettar. Fifteen per cent of the cotton? 

Mr. Lecce. They have handled something over 2,000,000 of the 
14,000,000. 

Senator McKELLAR. Over 15 per cent? 

Mr. Lecce. They have handled something over 2.000,000 of the 
14,000,000-bale crops during this last year, the 1930 crop. 

Senator McKetuar. I believe I have already asked you about the 
actual losses on the stabilization cotton, what is known as the 
1,300,000 bales of stabilization cotton. Have you sold any of this 
stock since it was theoretically locked up? 

Mr. L rack. We have not reduced it any. There have been a few 
sales made from it of some special grades or kinds of cotton; but 
it has been replaced by other cotton. The amount is intact. 

Senator McKetiar. You have followed the system of replacing 
or replenishment? 

Mr. Leccr. Yes; especially when we can better our condition, as 
this is sold; if we have some that is stored in a place where it is 
expensive to handle, we exchange that for some in some place 
where it is less expensive. We try to make the exchange. 

Senator McKeLLAR. How are the cooperatives of the American 
Cotton Exchange now financed, as to their overhead and operating 
expenses? 

Mr. Lecce. Pardon me; I do not believe I got that question. 

Senator McKerrar, How are these associations, so far as over- 
head and salaries, and things of that sort, all of their overhead; 
how are they financed? 

Mr. Lecce. Their overhead expense is all paid out of their oper- 


ating „ and they provide for a handling charge on all 
cotton, and the handling charges covers all of this overhead 
expense 


Senator MCKELLAR. That is the way they get their money? 

Mr. LEGGE. Yes. 

Senator McKetiar. What is the date of their last financial state- 
ment to you? 

Mr. Lecce. That varies, Senator. I think we have statements 
from all of them up to the close of what they call their cotton 
year, up to July 31; and then their auditing is constantly going 
on, We are trying to reach a condition where there will be a con- 
tinuous audit of all of their affairs. That has not yet been at- 
tained, but quite a number have been audited since then. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Well, would you be good enough to give me 
complete, have complete statements inserted in the record of their 
last financial statement? 

Mr. Lecce. These audits have not as yet been completed. 

Senator McKELLaR. Well, these statements cover the operation of 
several associations, the cooperative associations, since the board 
took them over, do they? 

Mr. Lecce. Pardon me, Senator. The board has never taken 
them over, We have simply become their financial backers. We 
are not operating them. 

Senator McKetiar. Well, that is what I mean. 

Mr. Lecce. Of course, we are not operating them. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Mr. Legge, without the financial backing of 
the Government they would have difficulty in getting along, as 
they did before? 

Mr. Lecce. Many of them would; there is no question about that. 

Senator McKettar. As a matter of fact, what was happening 
was this: That these 11 cooperative associations, with the finan- 
cial backing of the Government, have become one of the greatest 
cotton dealers of the country; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Lecce. That is true. 

Senator MCKELLAR. That is a succinct and concrete statement 
that is absolutely true, is it not? 

Mr. Lecce. It is grower owned and controlled, as provided for 
in the law under which we are operating. 

Senator MCKELLAR. And it handles about 15 per cent, I believe, 
of the crop? 

Mr. Lecce. I think the handling will be about between 2,200,000 
and 2,500,000 bales of this crop out of a total of 14,000,000; 
14,400,000, or whatever it is. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Now, do these statements which you have, 
in which you say you will make an exhibit, do they show that the 
State cooperatives and the American Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion now have satisfactory assets without reference to the losses 
on the cotton they have taken over? 

Mr. Lecce. How is that; pardon me again? 

Senator McKetiar. I will read it again: Do these statements 
show that the State cooperatives and the American Cotton Coop- 
erative Association have now satisfactory assets without reference 
to the losses on cotton that they have taken over? 

Mr Lecce. The American Cotton Cooperative Association central 
organization; yes. So far as the State organizations are concerned, 
they vary. Some of them have and others have not. Others are 
far from satisfactory, so far as any financial statement they can 
make. 

Senator McKEetiar. Now, was it generally or not generally the 
fact that the prices paid by the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association and the State cooperatives in taking in cotton this 
past fall greater than the market price was for such cotton in 
many instances? 

Mr. Lecce. No; it is not; it was not supposed to be in any 
instance. 
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Senator MCKELLAR. Were they, as a matter of fact? 5 

Mr. Lecce. I think, perhaps, there may have been instances. 
For instance, in northern Alabama, when the cotton finally 
reached the terminal and was finally graded and classed, the 
quality was below what was estimated, and I think, perhaps, some 
overadvancės were made on some of that cotton, but, generally 
speaking, that statement is not true; they have not advanced 
more than the market for all cotton. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Have you any idea how much the American 
Cotton Cooperative Association and State cooperatives have lost 
because of unfair and unsound advances on cotton during the 
past year? À 

Mr, Lecce. Overadvances? 

Senator McKetiar. Improper advances on cotton. 

Mr. Lecce. They think they have not lost anything. Now, of 
course, time will tell that, but they believe that they will come out 
in black ink on all those operations. 

Senator McKELLAR. Has the Farm Board checked up on cotton 
the American Cotton Cooperative Association and State coopera- 
tives have shipped to mills since their organization with the idea 
of ascertaining the tremendous losses to the farmer reported to be 
brought about by shipments that were much better than the 
quality sold in the contract? 

Mr. Lecce. All of that is being audited, Senator. They are cer- 
tainly striving to get full value on everything they shipped, and I 
hope they succeed in doing it. 

nator McKELLAR, Is it a fact, Mr. Legge, that because of loose 
management in certain instances, cotton has been brought from 
one cooperative and delivered to another at a good profit to the 
outsider handling the transaction in many cases? 

Mr. Lecce. I do not know of any such case. 

Senator McKELLAR. Would you mind my a suggestion 
that it might be well to look into that, have your auditors look 
into that particular phase? 

Mr. Lecce. Could you give us a pointer as to a good place to 
look, Senator? 

Senator McKetrar. I think that is important. 

Mr. Lecce. You probably have in mind some place where you 
think that is taking place. 

Senator McKELLAR. Well, I think not very far from my own 
locality down there. 

Mr. Lack. All right; we will be glad to look into it. 

Senator McKetiar. Could you give any idea as to the loss that 
occurs between the interior, where the cotton is taken up, and the 
final place of concentration point of the various State cooperatives? 

Mr. Lecce. I could not. 

Senator McKELLAR. Could you say whether it is a fact that this 
item amounts to as much as $4 a bale in Texas? 

Mr. Lecce. I have not heard of anything of the kind in Texas. 

They have got cotton in some places, for instance, in northern 
Alabama, where the drought not only shortened the staple, as they 
call it, but also seemed to weaken the texture, and it was graded 
down very badly. If there was anything of the kind in Texas, I have 
not heard of it. That may have happened in some spots in Texas. 

Senator McKELLAR. If these cooperatives advance the farmer 10 
cents a pound and then sell the cotton at 9 cents, does the farmer 
pay the entire loss under your system? 

Mr. Lecce. The association will pay the entire loss, if it remains 
solvent. It is liable to us for the full amount that we have 
loaned them. 

Senator McKEttar. Now, I want to ask you about the overhead. 
Have you any idea what this amounts to a bale, the cost of 
handling cotton? 

Mr. Lecce. No. I know it has been greatly reduced from what 
it used to be for these costs; but I can not give you any idea as to 
just what it comes to. 

Senator McKetuar. Their contract provides for $2.50 a bale, plus 
this 1 per cent for the old debts, does it not? 

Mr. LEGGE. I think those contracts vary a good deal, Senator, 
those that I have seen. There is no uniformity. They are not 
alike. 

Senator McKELLAR. Mr. Legge, would you be good enough to 
get the exact information for the record and put it in the records 
as to how much it is? 

Mr. Lecce. That is going to take some time if we can get it. 
I think we can get it in the course of time, but we would have 
to go clear back to the State cooperative to get that analysis as 
to the facts of what it is. 

Senator MCKELLAR. You do not have any data on which you can 
give it now? 

Mr. Lecce. No; we could not do that, Senator, but we will have 
to go back to the American Cotton Cooperative Association, and 
they, in turn, will have to trace it clear back down. They are the 
old, what are known as the State cooperatives. They might be able 
to give it in some cases, in some particular States, but would not 
be able to give it as a whole. 

Senator McKELLAR. Would you give us whatever you have on it, 
or can get? 

Mr. Lecce. I will be glad to give you whatever we have. 

Senator McKELLAR. And, if you can not do that in time for the 
record, if you will just have your secretary write me what it is, 
I will be greatly obliged to you. 

Mr. Lecce. Yes, sir. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Mr. Legge, do you not believe that with the 
$400,000,000 revolving fund that you have that these cooperatives 
could continue their work without having to have the Government 
1 up another 8100, 000,000? 


I hope that may prove to be true. The circum- 
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available are such, and I think that we can assure you most 
earnestly, it will not be used unless it should become necessary; 
but the fact is that the general depression has shown so little 
sign of improvement as yet, and these commodities, like these 
1,300,000 bales of cotton, and also cotton we have loaned money 
on, can only move as there is some outlet, some normal demand. 
You are familiar with that. It is improving a little. Stuff is 
moving a little bit. But just to fix a date on which we could 
hope to recover and have that money paid back to us is a difficult 
thing at the 28 time. 

Senator Mc! „Well, Mr. e— 

Senator Jones. I suppose also the fact that Congress may not be 
in session from the 4th of March to December would have some- 
thing to do with it. 

Mr. Lecce. Well, that is a possibility. 

Senator McKELLAR. In other words, this act does not make the 
$100,000,000 immediately available, unless the words “ which 
amount shall become a part of the revolving fund” accomplish 
that purpose. Now, is it your idea that that makes it immedi- 
ately available? 

Mr. Lecce. This request here is not for immediate use but is for 
use for the fiscal year commencing July 1, assuming that this 
present fund remains tied up in a frozen condition, as the coun- 
try banks describe it, then the board will need additional funds 
for current operations. 

Senator McKeiiar. You have got enough to carry you to July 1? 

Mr. LEGGE. Oh, there is no question about that, about there 
being any need for more than we have between now and the Ist 
of July, unless they spring on us some new calamity that we can 
not foresee. 

Senator McKeLLAR. Now, let me ask you this, in reference to 
the so-called stabilization cotton, the 1,300,000 bales: When you 
were before the committee in December you stated you did not 
intend to sell that before August. 

Have you given any thought to the idea that it would be better 
to announce that you are not going to sell that cotton at any 
time until a certain price should be reached that would protect 
the Government? 

Mr. Lecce. Our expert advisers, those we contact with in cotton, 
advise against a definite price. However, unless there is a marked 
improvement in conditions, why, it goes without saying that 
cotton can not be sold when August comes. Under that situation 
in cotton, why, we would have to carry it, because it would be 
an utter demoralization of the market to put any such quantity of 
cotton as that on the market, on a market like we have at present. 

Senator McKeiiar. Now, Mr. Legge, is it not absolutely true, 
that as long as that is held with this indefinite understanding, 
that you are not going to do anything now, but might do some- 
thing in the future, do you not think that that would have on 
the whole a depressing effect on the world market or the price of 
cotton? If you were to state, for instance, that this cotton would 
not be sold before the price reached 12 cents, or 14 cents, or 15 
cents, or 16 cents, or the price of the cost of the cotton to you, 
do you not think that it would be a very much more beneficial 
statement? That it would have a very much more beneficial 


effect. on the price of cotton than to hold it there with the threat 


that it might be put on the market at any time the board saw fit? 

Mr. Lecce. Well, the trouble with that is, if we fixed the cost 
with accumulated carrying charges, the chances, with the costs 
piling up, of getting full recovery out of that 1,300,000 bales seem 
quite remote. We would not like to do that. Of course, when 
you say 12 cents, or 14 cents, objection is made to that by the 
people in the cotton trade. They say that we are immediately 
estimating what cotton should be next year, and they all hope for 
something better than that, Senator, and they do not like to 
estimate any conservative figure. 

Senator McKELLAR. Under the present conditions, would it not 
be the wise thing to say that the Government did not intend to 
sell until it got its money out of it? 

Mr. Lecce. That may be the wise thing. I can not answer that. 

Senator McKetiar. I want to urge as earnestly as I know how, 
and after conferences with some of the best cotton men, some 
growers, some factors, some buyers, some dealers, and the very 
best men in our community, which is predominantly a cotton 
community. 

Mr. LEGGE. Yes, sir; it 18. 

Senator McKELLar. Men probably some of whom you know, men 
like Mr. Perry, who is both a producer and a dealer; men like Mr. 
Butler and Mr. Potter; men like Mr. Reddick, who, while one of our 
leading lawyers, is a very large cotton producer, one of the largest 
we have; men like Mr. Lem Banks, who is one of the largest pro- 
ducers of cotton we have. 

They believe that a statement from the board that these 1,300,000 
bales of cotton that the board has now, and which it has a large 
loss on now, that if you were to simply announce that this cotton 
was going to be retained by the Government until you got your 
money out of it, the price which you paid for it, or your money 
out of it, in other words, that it would have the effect of 
that menace from the market and very greatly benefit the price 
to the cotton producers; and all that I can say about it to you is 
this: That those views meet my views about it. I believe it would 
have that sort of effect, and I hope you will call your board to- 
gether some time and consider that specific, identical thing. I 
believe it would be worth a great deal to the interests of the 
cotton producers of our southern country. 

Mr. Lecce. Well, we have that problem up. It has been up for 
consideration and will have further consideration. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Williams is laid up in a hospital down at 


stances under which we are asking this $100,000,000 to be made Dallas. I do not know when he will be able to get back. We can 
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not take it up immediately, but it will be done in a little time, 
Senator, 

Senator McKetiar. Mr. Legge, if I may offer another suggestion, 
I want to say that if you would like to have a conference, your 
board, when Mr. Williams gets well, would like to have these men, 
or some of them, or any that you suggest that you can hear on the 
situation of this question, I would be very happy to have these 
gentlemen come up here and go before your board and see if some 
arrangement could be made that would be satisfactory all around, 
that would look to the improvement, a genuine improvement in 
the price of cotton. 

Mr. Lecce. We would be glad to do that. 

In the meantime, Senator, if you would suggest to any of those 
parcie whom you referred to, that Creekmore, the manager of 

e organization, is up to Memphis rather frequently, they might 
meet him there and dispose of that proposition, because we have 
to depend to a considerable extent for counsel and advice upon 
him, and he is a good cotton man. I think they will all admit 
that. He is thoroughly experienced in it, and they might develop 
a program. 

Frankly, we admit that we do not know what is the best thing 
to do. It is a question of doing the best we know how and under 
the situation before us from time to time? 

Senator McKELLAR. Well, I shall be very glad to send them a 
copy of these hearings and let them see just what you have said. 

Mr. Lecce. On my part, I will be glad to write Mr. Creekmore 
and tell him on his first trip to Memphis to see whether he can 
contact with those fellows and get their views on the subject, I 
will be glad to do that. 

Senator McKELLAR. I thank you very much. I think that is a 
very excellent idea. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, I think that I am through, unless some 
member of the committee wants to ask some questions. 

Senator Sterwer. Mr. Chairman, I want to just add an observa- 
tion in connection with the same general problem. I have had 
two or three letters very recently, Mr. Chairman, from the North- 
west, advising that there has been some statement made that the 
board did not know whether they were going to continue in the 
stabilization activities in the Northwest or not. I do not know 
whether that report is well founded or not. I am not advised at 
all about it. But it has caused distress in the minds of some of 
those interested, and they suggest to me, just as Senator McKellar 
has suggested to you, that note of uncertainty with respect to the 
stabilization program is damaging; that it takes buyers out of the 
market, and foreign operators note that statement and they im- 
mediately affect themselves in the buyer’s attitude toward the 
commodities. 

I would not presume to advise the board, because I think I 
sense some of the difficulties confronting it, but I think certainly 
it is worth the board's while to consider, in connection with the 
whole stabilization program, some program that will carry with 
it an air of permanency, or at least permanency against this radi- 
cal downward progression, so that there would be a feeling of 
assurance in the minds of both the producer and the buyer. I 
believe it would aid greatly in carrying out the objects of the 
marketing act. 

I will not discuss with you at this time my own efforts to 
obtain any stabilization in the Northwest on a higher level. That 
is another question. I hope, however, that the board will work 
on that. Whatever the level may be, the people are coming quite 
rapidly to the belief that it ought not to be subject to the public 
idea that it is a temporary expedient or experiment, and that it 
may be dropped, or the support may be withdrawn, or the efforts 
dropped, at any time, without notice. 

Mr. Lecce. Pardon me, Senator. There is no justification for 
any statement to the effect that it might be dropped at any time 
without notice, 
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Now, all statements have been something like this, that we 
could not make any forecast or prediction as to what we might 
do with the 1931 crop; it was too early to know what world levels 
and what our domestic levels are going to be; that we can not 
permanently maintain domestic prices on wheat, which is being 
delivered to-day, unless we get the cooperation of the grower, 
because if we are going to pyramid every year, add more to it, 
we do not know what we can do. Last year we got over 60,000,000 
or 65,000,000 bushels of the 1929 crop. It will be at least twice s 
that next year, next July, according to any estimate that we can 
now make, and it might be three times that amount. We can 
not go on and maintain artificial prices above those levels if we 
produce greatly in excess of the country’s consumption. It is 
just impossible; but we were in a position to carry the program 
through the 1930 crop. 

We have made that statement repeatedly, and they are making 
it awfully hard for us to do it. These dealers have circularized 
every wheat farmer, however, in the wheat country, urging them 
to clean up their bins and get it all in, and they are crowding 
it into the terminals, in the hope of a congestion at Minneapolis 
and Chicago, and these other places, to a point where we can 
not take any more, to make it back up on us; and so much 60, 
that the mills have become apprehensive back in the interior, 
and have come to appreciate the fact in the interior that the 
wheat is going out to an extent that they will have to ship it 
back from the terminals before the new crop comes in to furnish 
them additional supplies. 

So the operation is just being made as difficult for us as certain 
people are able to make it. There is not any question about that, 
and it is being made pretty hard right now, on account of the im- 
portations, not of wheat, but of milled feeds and corn and all kinds 
of stuff coming in from all over the world in large quantities. 
True, it is not very big when compared with our crop, but it is big 
enough to make a real dent in the present situation. 

Utter demoralization exists on the outside. A man by the name 
of Ulman, one of the grain men in Chicago, published a statement 
a couple of weeks ago that Liverpool grain prices at present are at 
the lowest they have been for 350 years. The statement seemed so 
astounding that we put some fellows on the job checking it up. 
He was just a little off. It was 337 years since the Liverpool wheat 
price has been as low as it is now, when that price prevailed in 
1593, having gone back to that. That will just give you an idea 
of how bad the outside world conditions are at the present time. 
Where we are going to, I do not know. 

Senator Grass. Yet, we are continuing to spend millions of dol- 
lars on reclamation and irrigation, 

Mr. Lecce. You can not get me into any argument on that; you 
can not get any argument out of me on that, Senator. We should 
not bring in any more just now, Senator? 8 

Senator McCKELLAR. Has the board ever operated at all in tobacco? 

Mr. Lecce. Only having loaned to the cooperatives, and there are 
only a few of them. That has been very small. I visited—just 
came from Kentucky. 

Senator McKELLAR. You have none in my State? 

Mr. Lecce, No; none in your State. They have some very good 
ones in Kentucky, which they have put in cold storage. They are 
not operating, and after they sold about three-fourths of their 
crop and the prices took a drop the other day, they revived the 
question, which is a matter of operating them, which I did not 
encourage them to do, because they have a poor quality of crop 
and at present it makes it rather bad for them. 

Senator Jones. Is that all? 

Senator MCKELLAR. Yes. 

Senator Jones. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Legge. 

Mr. Lecce. Thank you; is that all? 

Senator Jones. That is all. 
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Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: Mr. President, as a 
part of the remarks I made to-day, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp the testimony of Mr. Butler on pages 4 to 15, 
the testimony of Mr. Garrow on pages 44 to 55, and the 
testimony of Mr. Parker on pages 56 to 68 of the hearings on 
the independent offices appropriation bill for 1932. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF C. W. BUTLER, MEMPHIS, TENN., REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN COTTON SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


* . * * + * s 


Mr. Burer. In this matter we are all members of the American 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. It is an association composed of 
the representative cotton merchants of the South who for years 
and years have handled the output of the South and exported it 
and also handled the output for domestic consumption. 

The American Cotton Shippers’ Association is composed of ap- 
proximately 1,000 members. Their only object is for the promo- 
tion of trade. They have no object of money gain. They simply 
apply trade rules in regard to controversies with the mills and 
controversies abroad, and we are the representatives of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Shippers’ Association. 

Senator Jones. Did the association request you to come here and 
speak for the association? 

Mr. BurLer, Yes, sir; individually and for the association. 

Senator Jones. Very well. 

Mr. Burier. We oppose the appropriation of another $100,000,000 
for the use of the Federal Farm Board for the purposes for which 
previous appropriations have been made. 

We do not oppose liberal appropriations for constructive farm 
aid. 

Our reason for such opposition is our conviction that the Federal 
money already disbursed by the Federal Farm Board for stabiliza- 
tion and marketing of cotton has done great harm to the American 
cotton farmer and to the cotton industry in general. 

It has created a situation that is rapidly destroying the world’s 
market outlets upon which American producers depend for the sale 
of all cotton not required by consumers in the United States and 
has also harmed the domestic market. 

In proof of this assertion we will submit statistics from authori- 
tative sources showing that during the year 1929-30 the world’s 
consumption of all cotton decreased 653,000 bales, attributable to 
business depression. 

In that year world’s consumption of American cotton decreased 
more than 2,000,000 bales. 

The difference, approximately 1,400,000 bales, was caused by the 
substitution of foreign-grown cotton for Amerian cotton. 

Consumption of American cotton in 1928-29 was 15,000,000 bales. 

Consumption of American cotton in 1929-30 was 13,000,000 bales. 

During the second half of last season more foreign-grown than 
American cotton was consumed, including consumption in this 
country. 

vor ihe first half of the present cotton season England has actu- 
ally consumed less of American cotton than of foreign growths, 
Based on the consumption of American cotton during the first five 
months of this season the year's consumption of American cotton 
will be approximately 11,000,000 bales. 

The Federal Government, through its subsidiaries and with the 
aid of Federal appropriations, was in attempted control of the 
American cotton market during the season of 1929-30. 

The Federal Government, through its subsidiaries, is again at- 
tempting control of the American cotton market during the season 
1930-31. 

We assert, and will supply data to support the assertion, that the 
tragic rapidity with which the world’s consumers are substituting 
foreign-grown cotton for American cotton results from the re- 
strictions placed upon the American cotton market by attempted 
Government control, the uncertainty and fear generated in the 
trade by such control, and the losses already sustained by investors 
and mills. 

The prompt restoration of all markets lost through the substitu- 
tion of foreign growths for American cotton is essential to the 
welfare of more than 2,000,000 cotton producers in the United 
States. 

The restoration of these markets can not be brought about ex- 
cept through the functioning of a free, uncontrolled, and competi- 
tive market for American cotton. 

Mr. Carl Williams, cotton member of the Farm Board, is quoted 
thus: 

“The Federal Farm Board can not solve the problem; it is left 
to the farmer. The board is doing everything possible within its 
power, but we are absolutely helpless in the face of present condi- 
tions unless we get complete cooperation from the people in the 
South.” 

The accuracy of this interview has not been questioned. If this 
be correct, why spend half a billion dollars of the Government's 
money for such information? 

Less than 160,000 out of more than 2,000,000 cotton producers in 
the United States, and only about 15 per cent of the cotton crop, 
are functioning through the subsidiary marketing machinery which 
has been established through the use of Federal funds and through 
which the strange and arbitrary control over normal business cre- 
ated by the agricultural marketing act has been exercised. 
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The above 15 per cent was secured in large part by unsound loans 
and by outright purchases of cotton. These purchases, in many 
instances, were made from merchants and not from cotton farmers. 

We assert: (1) That the agricultural marketing act is economi- 
cally unsound legislation; (2) that the stabilization and marketing 
experiments authorized and carried on under the Federal authority 
and with Federal funds are rapidly destroying world outlets for 
American cotton and for the products thereof. 

We contend that no more of the taxpayers’ money should be 
voted to be used in destroying trade outlets which, in the past, 
have supplied a market for all the cotton produced by American 
cotton farmers. . 

The world’s cotton trade—domestic and foreign manufacturer 
and merchant—stands in fear to-day of what the United States 
Government may do with the cotton market. 

Large concentrated unhedged stocks of cotton held without first 
cost in the hands of the Government are a market menace. 

Attempted stabilization destroys competitive trade and unbal- 
ances the market. 

It is well known that the problems of the American cotton pro- 
ducer are economic; that long-established marketing facilities are 
not at fault; that practical farm aid must solve the problem of 
high cost of production, but not destroy the marketing facility 
upon which 85 per cent of the cotton crop depends. 

Many foreign consumers and merchants have long desired inde- 
pendence from American cotton. Attempted Federal control of the 
market for American cotton is helping them attain their desire. 

The disruption of the market brought about by the “squeeze” 
or corner in the futures market last May and July by the Farm 
Board and its subsidiaries failed to help the farmer and did 
greater harm to the cotton market in general than any previous 
manipulation. 

Investors, including manufacturers, feel that the current trend 
of the market under attempted control by the Government and 
its subsidiaries is to another period of congestion and further 
complication, with ultimate collapse. 

Attempted control by Government of commodity prices has 
utterly failed in coffee, rubber, sugar, silk, copper, and recently in 
cocoa. 

Since conditions affecting these several valorization and stabili- 
zation plans were the same as we now face in cotton, it was not 
difficult to predict the failure of our Government's experiment in 
cotton. 

No world-produced and world-consumed commodity has ever 
been successfully controlled as to price. 

Control of the price of American cotton could result in nothing 
short of the loss of foreign markets, with the ultimate elimination 
of one-half of the American cotton farmers from the industry. 

Since the experiment has been entered into by the United States 
Government, 1,300,000 bales of cotton have been accumulated in 
the attempted stabilization operation. It is imperative, if con- 
fidence is to be restored, that the menace of this stock of cotton 
be removed from the market until such a time as the Government 
can obtain the purchase price of this cotton plus the carrying 
charges, and even then only in such quantities as to not unduly 
depress the price of the farmers’ cotton. 

No comprehensive investigation or inquiry into the economic 
effect of the agricultural marketing act was made prior to its 
enactment. Trial was relied on to reveal error. 

It is now obvious that under the workings of the experiment 
cotton is not moving into investment and consumer channels in 
normal volume. It no longer appeals to trade buyers except when 
bought on a tenderable basis. It is accumulating in the hands of 
the Government, the Government’s subsidiaries, and the farmers, 
to the harm of the producer, of business in general, and the 
cotton industry in particular. 

Speaking for the cotton merchants who normally buy and carry 
about 85 per cent of the cotton crop during the period between 
production and consumption and distribute it in an orderly way to 
the consumers of the world, we respectfully request, and, with all 
the earnestness at our command, urge the Federal Congress to 
provide immediately for a searching inquiry into operations of the 
Farm Board and its subsidiaries, as well as into the economic 
effects, particularly on the farmer, of this act. We further urge 
that Congress bring into this inquiry such information as can be 
supplied by producers, both organized and unorganized, manu- 
facturers, merchants, bankers, economists, and all others who may 
possibly be able to point a way out of the serious difficulties now 
confronting the cotton farmer and the cotton industry. 

That condition of the cotton farmer to-day, due to the low price 
of cotton and the loss of his markets, emphasizes the necessity for 
immediate action. 

If an emergency ever existed, it exists to-day. Delaying action 
pending further development of the present costly experiment 
will result in simply adding further to the farmers’ burden. 

We recommend that consideration be given the following prin- 
ciples as the means of bringing about real and permanent relief 
for the cotton farmer: 

1. Immediate and complete removal from the market of all cot- 
ton held by the Federal Stabilization Corporation, and an an- 
nouncement that will satisfy investors and mills that such cotton 
will not be sold within a specified period, or in such a manner as 
will depress the price of the farmers’ cotton. 

2. Withdrawal of the Federal Government from all participa- 
tion, directly or indirectly, in the merchandising of cotton except 
for liquidation. 

8. Repeal of the Federal agricultural marketing act and enact- 
of legislation in its stead placing all agricultural aid work 
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under the direction of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, including provision for— 

(a) A comprehensive study of the economic problems of agri- 
culture in the United States, with a view to developing practical 
ways and means through which the Government may effectively 
aid agriculture in all its branches. 

(b) The setting up and operation of schools for the instruction 
of farmers in practical farm economy, the objective being lower 
cost of production, raising of the quality of cotton, elimination of 
mongrel seed, better ginning, eradication of boll weevil and other 
parasites. 

(c) By cooperation between the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce to develop new uses and markets for American cotton, 
to promote a sustained study of world trade and requirements in 
so far as American cotton is concerned. 

(d) Governmental encouragement, other than financial, for 
those cotton farmers who may desire to set up farmer-owned, 
farmer-controlled, and farmer-financed cotton cooperatives. 

(e) Such further sound and economic endeavor as may be ad- 
vanced in a conference having for its sole purpose the development 
of a program of real relief for the cotton farmer. 

Senator Jones. Mr. Butler, you understand that this is an ap- 
propriations committee? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. And not a legislative committee? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. Many of those recommendations that you make 
there are recommendations that should go to the Agricultural 
Committee. 

Mr. Butter. We understood that; yes, sir. 

Senator McKettar. But he just wished an opportunity to put it 
before you. 

Senator Jones. Would you like to have a proviso put in this bill 
preventing the use of any of that $100,000,000 in connection with 
cotton? I am just putting that in a general way, in connection 
with cotton in any way? 

Mr. BUTLER. Our objection, Senator, is, we feel that the Govern- 
ment has already expended over $100,000,000 on cotton alone. 
We feel that the $100,000,000 which they have already expended 
has helped no one. The farmer is in worse shape to-day than I 
have ever seen him. 

Senator Jones. That is the idea that we have gotten from your 
statement. I want to know if you want us to write a limitation in 
this bill that none of this $100,000,000 will be expended in connec- 
tion with cotton. 

Mr. Burn. In connection with cotton, the way that it has 
already been expended? 

Senator Jones, Or in any other way; what do you suggest? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir; we suggest a remedy there. 

Senator Jones. It is a legislative remedy. 

Mr. BUTLER. But a part of the $100,000,000 may be necessary to 
protect the cotton which they already have 

Senator Jones. Oh, yes; I understand that. 

Mr. BUTLER. We do not want to do anything that will force the 
Government, because of lack of finances, to dump this cotton on 
the market. 

Senator Jones. You do not want any of this $100,000,000 for the 
further purchase of cotton? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

Senator Corxlaxp. I would like to ask this question 

Senator McKELLAR. Go right ahead. 

Senator CorELAND. I have just received this letter by air mail 
from Alabama, written on January 27, 1931. It does not seem 

ble that we can get a letter so soon, does it? And the reason 

am reading this letter is because I have dozens from my own 

city along the same line. I would like to submit this statement 
and en: the witness confirms it: 

“The result of the Farm Board's activities to date, to my mind, 
is that they have spent $400,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money and 
the only relief the farmer has received is the advice to reduce his 
cotton acreage. From my personal observation about 5 per cent 
of the farmers are members of the cooperatives, and only members 
of the cooperatives are able to obtain any benefits under the Farm 
Board’s plans, The unwholesome effect of the agriculture market- 
ing act upon business is too well known to go into details about, 
but I will mention that America has lost foreign markets for fully 
one and one-half million bales; the Farm Board's manipulations 
have cost the textile industry nearly 81.000.000. 000. The Farm 
Board’s blunder in setting an artificial price which they did not 
maintain is responsible for fully 50 per cent of the bank failures 
in the South. To my mind it is simply putting good money after 
bad, and the quicker we call a halt to the Farm Board's activities 
and demand an accounting the quicker we are going to return to 
normalcy.” 

Do you agree substantially with this statement? 

Mr. BUTLER. Substantially; yes, sir. Fifty per cent of the bank 
failures might be a slight exaggeration, but substantially what 
that gentleman has said, whoever he is, is correct. 

Senator CoPELAND. This gentleman is president of the First 
National Bank of Wetumpka, Ala.; Mr. A. E. Hohenberg, president. 

Senator Jones. That is very much in line with Mr. Butler's 
statement. 

Senator Corxraxp. Just one further statement, if you will 

rmit. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Yes, indeed. 

Senator COPELAND. I assume from what he has said that he has 
the same feeling about other products besides cotton, ahd if he 
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had his way he would wind up the operations of the Farm Board 
as regards wheat and other things. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, that is my feeling; but then we know more 
about our own industry—cotton. 

Senator Corxlaxn. But, so far as that is concerned, that is true? 

Mr. BUTLER. Absolutely. 

Senator Corxtlaxp. You are not so familiar with the other com- 
modities? 

Mr. Butter. No, sir. 

Senator McKELLAR. But what you say as to cotton, that is a fact? 

Mr. Butter. That is the only thing we are appearing on behalf 
of now. We can say that we think the Government went into an 
uneconomic operation when they took over these broke coopera- 
tives; they did not have to do it, but they did. So we feel this 
way about it, haying done that, we have to see what can be done, 
but we do not see any good that can come from it. 

Senator CopeLanp. We have the bear by the tail, and the ques- 
tion is, How are we going to turn him loose? 

Mr. Buttes. Yes; we have the bear by the tail, and how are we 
going to turn him loose? We do not know what can be done. It 
looks like the only thing that the Government can do, particularly 
in these times when there is so much trouble, is to hold on to 
what they have but not to go into these propositions which will 
require them to take on a great deal more than they have. 

Senator McKetuar. Mr. Butler, let me ask you in that connec- 
en gs they have on hand—the Government has—1,300,000 

es 

Mr. Butter. One million three hundred thousand bales, 

Senator McKetiar. Which Mr. Legge has stated that he is not 
going to sell until the 31st of next July. 

What do you say as to this disposition, or lack of disposition, 
of that particular 1,300,000 bales? Would it not be wise for the 
Government, through Mr. Legge, to announce that they were not 
going to sell that cotton at all until the price reached at least the 
cost of production? 

Mr. BUTLER. The cost—the Government cost? 

Senator McKetiar. The Government cost. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Senator McKettar. Your idea is in order to help the market 
price of cotton the only thing that could be done would be for 
the Government to take that off of the market and announce at 
this time that they would not put it on the market until it reached 
its cost to the Government; is that your idea? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is our idea, for this reason, Senator: The fact 
is that the Farm Board have gone out on different occasions and 
stated that they would not dump this cotton on an “unwilling 
market.” That is the statement. It meant very little to the trade, 
because it is a question of what an “unwilling market” is. 
Finally they did come out, after a great deal of pressure, and state 
that they would not sell this 1,300,000 bales until the 31st of July, 
regardless of the market. That is not the point. That would not 
let them get out whole. 

rare ype CorxlaxN D. Would that not depress the market at that 
point? 

Mr. BUTLER. This shows just what we are coming to: Here we 
are in January, and nobody dares to go into the market, either at 
home or abroad; a Liverpool merchant or a Bremen merchant, 
they dare not go in and take on a stock of cotton now for fear 
that on the 3ist of July the Government will say, “We are 
through with this thing, and we are going to dump the cotton on 
the market.” 

That fear is what caused the thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of bales surplus. The mills have not taken on cotton. The 
merchants have not taken on cotton. 

This is what cost the trade so much last year. The Government 
said that they were going to make the price of cotton 164% cents. 
The mills bought the cotton, the merchants bought the cotton, 
Europe bought the cotton, believing that the Government was 
going to stick by what they said. 

Well, in January, the Government changed its mind and said 
that it was not going to advance 16 and 16% cents, but that it 
was only going to advance the market price. 

Senator McKetiar. How long did they stand to their propostion 
of 16 cents? 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, my recollection is—I would have to look the 
records up on that—but I think from about October to January. 

Senator McKetiar. That is, from the beginning of their opera- 
tions until January, 1930? f 

Mr. BUTLER. I think so. 

Senator McCKELLAR. And then when January came along, why, 
they said that they would not lend 

Mr. BUTLER. Above the market value of the cotton. 

Senator McCKELLAR. Less a certain percentage; less a certain 
margin? 

Mr. BUTLER. Less a certain margin. 

Senator McKetiar. About 85 per cent, or something like that, of 
the market value of the cotton? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKetrar. And, of course, that had the effect of de- 
pressing the price of cotton, too? À 

Mr. BUTLER. The same thing is going to happen again this year, 
if the Government decides to start operations again. 

Senator Broussard. That is what I was going to ask you. How 
long aa it take the Farm Board to acquire this 1,300,000 bales of 
cotton 

Mr. BUTLER. The Farm Board 1,300,000 out of last 
year’s crop, not out of this year’s crop at all. That was all carry- 
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over, which came to them in their effort to make the cooperatives 
whole. The cooperatives were all bankrupt. 

Senator BroussarD. With the volume increasing as they continue 
this operation, is it not a reasonable thing to expect that the peo- 
ple engaged in this industry here will accumulate—how long 
would it take them to accumulate as much as is produced in one 

ear? 
: Mr. BuTLER, Well, you have answered, sir, your own question. 

Senator Broussarp. Do you agree with it, then? 

Mr. Butter. That is our contention. 

Senator McKetiar. Mr. Butler, what percentage of the cotton 
I believe you stated in the statement you made just a while ago— 
but, I want to ask you what percentage of the cotton is dealt in 
by the cooperative associations backed by the Government, and 
what amounts by the trade? What are they? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. The Government is our source of infor- 
mation. 

Senator McKELLAR. Will you give the number of bales handled 
by each? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir; as nearly as we can get them from the 
Government. 

Senator McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. Butter. The Government has told us that they are 2,000,000 
cotton farmers, and the Government has also told us that there 
are 160,000 farmers in these cooperative organizations, and I think 
the 160,000 farmers produce about 15 per cent of the crop. That 
would leave 85 per cent of the crop that is in the hands of the 
farmers who are not getting any Government help, if you would 
call it help at all. 

Senator McKELLAR. Well, now, let us go back to the cooperatives 
a moment: How many of these cooperative cotton associations 
were there in existence in 1929 when the Farm Board took hold? 

Mr. BUTLER. There were 13. 

Senator McKELLAR. And what were their condition? Now, go 
ahead. 

Mr. Butter. I would not want to undertake to say what the con- 
ditions of all of the 13 were. 

Senator McKELLAR. Well, just give us your knowledge of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. The cooperative associations that I know best, those 
in our territory—Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma—were 
understood to be bankrupt. That is, if the Government had not 
come to their aid they would have been bankrupt. 

Senator McKELLAR. How many of them were there? 

Mr. BUTLER. There were 13 altogether. 

Senator McKet.ar. And has that number been increased or re- 
duced since the Government took hold? 

Mr. Butter. That has been reduced since by amalgamation of 
the Arkansas-Missouri and Tennessee cooperatives into one co- 
operative. 

Senator McKetiar. So that there are now 11? 

Mr. BUTLER. Eleven; yes, sir. 

Senator McKELLAR. Do you know whether or not the Farm Board 
absorbed any of such indebtedness as they had? 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, that is our information; that is one of the 
reasons that we think that the Farm Board should give you gen- 
tlemen and the country at large the benefit of the figures of how 
this money has been expended. 

The Farm Board has not given any figures as to how the money 
‘has been expended. They have told you that it has been given to 
them, but they have not said what has become of it after it was 
given to them. 

Senator McKELLAR. As I understand, the Farm Board has loaned 
to the 11 cooperative associations so much money to each? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

Senator McKeELLAR. And in addition to that the Farm Board has 
bought outright the 1,300,000 bales? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is correct. 

Senator McKetiar. That they now own? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKELLAR. And now, will you be good enough to give 
to the committee the amount of the cost of this 1,300,000 bales of 
cotton to the Government? 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, it is just a little question of mathematics. I 
think that the trade generally considers that the Government paid 
approximately 17 cents a pound, which is $85 a bale for this 
cotton, which they took over into the stabilization corporation. 
So, that is the cost of the cotton, as near as we could get. 

Senator CoPeLanp. How many bales? 

Mr. BUTLER. One million three hundred thousand. 

Senator CoPELAND. One million three hundred thousand? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator CoPELAND. That is $1,300,000? 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir; 1,300,000 bales at nearly $100 a bale. 

Senator McKettar, Let me ask you this, as to this cotton: How 
did the Government come to purchase this cotton? 

Senator CopeLanp. Wait just a minute. Let me ask another 
question. You mean to say that the Government has bought 
1,300,000 bales of cotton at practically $85 a bale? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. Now, that is the information that the 
trade has, that the Farm Board has done that. As I say, the 
Farm Board has never, so far as I know, given the public the 
benefit of any information except as to the money which they 
loaned to these various cooperative associations. 

Senator CoPELAND. I would like to ask a question there for the 
benefit of the chairman, who does not live in a cotton country. 
How long can you keep it? 

Mr. BUTLER. Indefinitely. 
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Senator COPELAND. All you have to guard against is mildew? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; it must be kept in a warehouse. 

Senator McCKELLAR. It must be kept dry? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Senator McKELLAR. Mr. Butler, would you be good enough to 
answer the question I asked you: How did the Government come 
to purchase this cotton? Did it belong to some of the coopera 
tives and the Government took it over from the cooperatives, or 
just what was the process by which it acquired the cotton? 

Mr. Burier, I will make it as brief as possible. The story as we 
get it is that there were these 13 cooperative associations and 
they had been very badly managed, and they were 

Senator McKELLAR. That was before the Government took hold 
of them? 

Mr. BUTLER. That was last year; over a year ago. 

Senator McKetrar. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. And when the Farm Board act became a law and 
the Farm Board began to function under the act, they were only 
allowed to loan money to cooperative organizations. They were 
not allowed, under the act, to loan any money to individual farm- 
ers, either directly or through the medium of a bank. 

So they decided that these cooperative organizations were al- 
ready formed, and they decided to take these cooperative organi- 
zations over. 

Well, when they got that far, they found that these coopera- 
tive organizations were not in good shape, but they took them 
over anyhow, but they had to put up the money, because they 
found that they were insolvent. h 

PONE McKELLAR. And so they formed the stabilization corpo- 
ration? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; the stabilization corporation did not come along 
until later on. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The new organization. 

Senator McCKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The American Cotton Cooperative Association began 
its operations on the ist of August. I am correct in that, am 
I not? 

Mr. Garrow. The ist of August, 1930? 

Mr. BUTLER. 1930. : 

Mr. Garrow. No; they turned this cotton over to the Ameri 
Cotton Cooperative Association in February, 1930, so it must have 
been organized at that time. t 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; that is the date, 

Mr. Garrow. Yes. 

Mr. Burter. Well, they back-fired then. 

Mr. Garrow. Senator, if I may, I am going to suggest here that 
Mr. Butler read into the record the Federal Farm Board's report 
of that transaction. It is in their annual report. a 

Senator McKELLAR. All right. It will clear up some matters. 

Mr. BUTLER. It will clear up the matter. 

jz with the 16-cent loan advances to the cooperatives 
and following upon the fall of the commodity thereafter, the 
price of cotton soon reached such a level that the cooperatives 
could not dispose of it at a price sufficient to pay the necessary 
carrying and transportation charges and the loans made thereon: 
by the board and other financial institutions. It was necessary, ; 
however, for the cooperatives to continue marketing their cotton 
in order to fill the demands of their customers and to maintain 
their business. To effect such sales and yet to maintain their 
position in cotton for the security of the board, the cooperatives 
replaced any cotton which they sold by the purchase contracts 
for the delivery of cotton upon the New York Cotton Exchange. 
In addition, the cooperatives also had previously acquired a large 
volume of futures contracts in the handling of the optional pool 
cotton of their members. These transactions required the prepay- 
ment of a portion of the purchase price of such contracts.” 

Senator McKetrar. Then, Mr. Butler, the Farm Board has sus- 
tained a loss, by a simple calculation, has sustained a loss on 
cotton over what they paid for it, if they paid $85 a bale, of, 
$45,500,000? i 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator CorxlaxD. How much is it now? 

Senator McKELLAR. What is that? 

Senator CoPpELAND. How much is cotton now? 

Mr. BUTLER. Ten cents a pound. 

Senator McKetiar. Ten cents a pound. 

Senator Cor xx. $45,500,000; is that correct? | 

Mr. Butter. That would be roughly 7 cents a pound, $35 a bale: 
that would be not far from it. i 

Senator Cor ramp. Cotton is—let me be clear on this—is selling 
for how much a bale now? 

Senator McKELLAR. $50. You see, there is a difference of $35 a 
bale, which would be about $45,500,000. 

Senator CoPELAND. How much? i 

Senator McKELLAR. $45,500,000. I think that is right, and then 
there is the carrying charge. 

Senator COPELAND. I think that is what Mr. Legge told us when 
we had this hearing before, was it not? | 

Mr. BUTLER. Then, there would be interest and insurance and 
other charges. Let me finish this. | 

“As the market fell the amount of such prepayment require- | 
ments increased to a point where the cooperatives were unable to 
secure sufficient funds to meet them. Late in January the position! 
of the cooperatives in the market became so seriously impaired 
that sales of these future contracts were being forced to an extent 
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that threatened not only serious loss to the cooperatives and the 
board but complete demoralization of prices throughout the cotton 
world. On February 3, 1930, an arrangement was perfected be- 
tween the American Cotton Cooperative Association, the Federal 
Farm Board, and the cooperatives to which the board had loaned 
money, through which the American Cotton Cooperative Association 
took over the handling of the cotton of the members and the pro- 
tection of their position in cotton. By these means the market 
situation was protected. Later the cotton delivered on these fu- 
tures contracts replaced the cotton which the cooperatives had sold 
as spots. This cotton was a portion of that which later went into 
the hands of the Cotton Stabilizaion Corporation. 

“The price decline continued, however, with occasional inter- 
ruptions, until early in March. From a low point of 13.67 cents on 
March 10, prices recovered to nearly the 16-cent level early in 
April; but part of this advance was soon lost, and prices fluctuated 
around 15 cents from the middle of April until late in May. Dur- 
ing April and May the known policy of the cotton cooperatives to 
accept delivery on their futures contracts was a major factor in 

the strength of the market. This operation, however, gave rise to 

disparities among various cotton futyres, helped to keep American 
-cotton prices out of line with cotton prices abroad, and probably 
-restricted exports somewhat. 

“The cotton advisory committee, created by the cooperatives 
-under authority of section 3 of the agricultural marketing act, 
met on May 16 and 17 and went carefully into the whole situation. 
It was then apparent that no substantial recovery in cotton prices 
could be counted upon in the near future. It was also considered 
that forced liquidation of the stocks of the cooperatives, upon 
which Federal Farm Board funds had been advanced, would have 
‘geveral serious results: To depress the cotton market to such a 
further extent that heavy losses on board loans would be inevi- 
table, as the cooperatives had no large assets beyond the com- 
modity itself; and, further, to injure seriously outside growers, 
cotton mills, and the cotton trade in general. The committee 
therefore recognized the necessity of withdrawing from the mar- 
ket the distressed cotton held by the cooperatives. 

“As announced on June 5, the committee reported to the board 
that there was an emergency in the American cotton market re- 
quiring a stabilization operation such as is contemplated in sec- 
tion 9, paragraph (d) of the agricultural marketing act, and 

‘recommended that such operation should be undertaken. Ac- 
‘cordingly, the Cotton Stabilization Corporation was formed by 
the cotton cooperatives and incorporated on June 5; and soon 
after, on recommendation of the cotton advisory committee, the 
board recognized it as a stabilization corporation under the agri- 
cultural marketing act. On June 30 the board granted this cor- 
poration a loan of $15,000,000 to enable it, with funds to be bor- 
“rowed from other sources, to undertake stabilization operations 
in cotton. Discussion of these operations must be deferred to a 
subsequent report.” 

STATEMENT or J. W. Garrow, Houston, TEX., CHAIRMAN ECONOMICS 

COMMITTEE, AMERICAN COTTON SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


z * * . * . . 
CONDITIONS SURROUNDING PASSAGE 


As to the genesis of the agricultural marketing act, one has 
only to recall the fact that both parties felt the political necessity 
of including, and did include, in their platforms adopted at their 
1928 conventions, planks calling for farm relief, and that just be- 
fore the adjournment of the succeeding special session of Con- 
gress the agricultural marketing act was passed. That it was a 
compromise act, following defeat of the debenture and equaliza- 
tion measures in that and the previous sessions of Congress, and 
that it was voted for largely as a perhaps worth-while experiment 
are facts that have been admitted on all sides. 

When the act became a law June 15, 1929, cotton was quoted 
in the principal port spot markets as follows: Houston, 18.40; New 
Orleans, 18.79; Savannah, 18.57; Norfolk, 18.69. While these prices 
were not thought to be highly remunerative to the farmer, they 
were by no means ruinous, and there was much to support the 
thought that corresponding interior prices were somewhat above 
the cost of production on average lands. The members of the 
Federal Farm Board, empowered by Congress to administer the 
act, were appointed by the President and held their first meeting 
on July 15, 1929, at which time quotations in the principal port 
spot markets were as follows: Houston, 17.60; New Orleans, 18.13; 
Savannah, 17.86; Norfolk, 18.38. On October 21, 1929, quotations 

in these markets were as follows: Houston, 17.50; New Orleans, 
17.81; Savannah, 17.58; Norfolk, 17.88. 

A glance at this will show that there had been a decline of a 
little more than one-half cent from June to July, and only another 
one-half cent during what are generally conceded to be the 
heaviest marketing months for cotton; namely, August, September, 

But on this date, with the farmers and the trade 
viewing the situation, if not with much satisfaction certainly 
with no great alarm as to prices, the Farm Board startled the 
cotton world with the following statement: 

“The Federal Farm Board believes the present prevailing prices 
for cotton are too low. The total supply of American cotton is 
less than last year, consumption continues at a world rate equal 
to that of last year, unfilled orders and actual sales of cotton 
goods are more, and stocks are smaller than last year, yet the 

Price of the raw product is less.“ 

The Department of Agriculture was evidently of the same. mind. 

A little careful reading of the above statement will uncover the 
grievous error made by the Federal Farm Board. In the one case 

they think and speak in terms of the “supply of American cotton,” 
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and in the other case in terms of “consumption at the world 
rate.“ In this manner they completely ignored the world supply 
of cotton, or we might say the additional foreign supply, which, 
of course, should and does figure in world consumption. 

As the above relative quotations of spot cotton have indicated, 
cotton was being marketed in an orderly manner, there were no 
indications of heavy dumping or speculative activity on the short 
side. To the trade at large, also apparently unmindful of the 
world’s supply, values seemed about right. 


THE LOAN FEATURE 


Instead of allowing the farmer to continue the orderly market- 
ing of his cotton under these conditions, the Farm Board an- 
nounced that they were prepared to protect cotton against de- 
clines further than approximately 1 cent per pound below then 
prevailing prices, and proposed that he carry it for higher prices. 
They offered him, provided he was a member of, or joined, as the 
act provided, a cotton cooperative organization qualified under the 
Capper-Volstead Act, “supplemental loans” to the sums the 
cotton cooperatives are now borrowing for advances to members 
from commercial banks, the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, 
and the Federal Farm Board.” “In many sections of the South 
the board believes the net advances which cotton cooperatives can 
make to these members under this loan plan will almost, if not 
quite, equal the amounts which are being paid by speculators and 
others on actual purchases from farmers.” 

Thus did the Government enter into a campaign of superiend- 
ing, which all bankers, business economists, and most others know 
gives the borrowers a sense of security which is false and there- 
fore generally disastrous. And this was notwithstanding the fact 
that the farmer, as indicated even by the Farm Board in the 
statement above, enjoyed about as much credit through other 
agencies as was good for him. For years the Government has been 
setting up agencies to lend the farmer more money and cheaper 
money, supplementing the numerous private agencies which were 
lending at reasonable rates, in the aggregate, large sums of money. 
For no other class of citizens has as much been done by the Goy- 
ernment in the way of providing credit facilities. 

Under the Federal reserve act of 1914 special provision was made 
for agricultural paper, which provision, however, was soon found 
inadequate, and under the Federal farm loan act (1916) 12 Fed- 
eral land banks were set up, and the capital was subscribed by the 
Government. These banks were placed under the management of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, which still functions, and which is 
not to be confused with the Federal Farm Board. This loan board 
was authorized to grant charters for joint-stock banks, which 
were to engage in the same businesses as the Federal land banks. 
With the passage of the agricultural credits act (1923), and the 
establishment of the intermediate credit banks, the purpose of 
which was to create an outlet for short-term paper, it was thought 
a provision had been made, at reasonable rates, for all classes of 
credit required by the farmer. 

And just as the excessive credit previously granted by Govern- 
ment agencies failed to stave off, in fact, through necessitous call- 
ing, added to, the tremendous deflation in farm products during 
the upset economic conditions of 1920, so this new act of super- 
credit has failed fh this emergency. As has been well said by a 
prominent banker: 

“In every nation and in every age people have advocated cheaper 
money or credit as a solution of economic ills; times without 
number this has been tried and there is always and only one 
result—a temporary stimulation and then distress and disaster." 


MARKETING FEATURE 


One purpose of the act is that of “ preventing inefficiency and 
wasteful methods of distribution.” It is evident from the wording 
of the act that there is a mandate laid on the Farm Board to do 
this “ by encouraging the organization of producers into effective 
associations or corporations under their own control for greater 
unity of effort in marketing and by promoting the establishment 
and financing of a farm marketing system of producer-owned and 
producer-controlled cooperatives and other agencies,” although, as 
will be shown below, the previous history of cooperative associa- 
tions showed them to be operated at greater cost to the farmer 
than seemed justified by the results and with unfavorable com- 
parisons in cost of similar services performed by existing private 
agencies. 

Under the cooperative system in vogue prior to the agricultural 
marketing act these associations did not buy and sell cotton as 
they do now but confined themselves to selling cotton solely for 
members who had produced the cotton. Nevertheless, the Federal 
Trade Commission in 1924 attempted a comparison for the crop 
year 1922-23 between the operating costs of merchants and those 
of the cooperatives. The only comparison arrived at by them was 
one between 35 cotton merchants, handling 1,796,610 bales, and 3 
nonstaple cooperative associations, handling 286,728 bales, which 
showed general expenses and interest on the part of the coopera- 
tives amounting to $7.12 per bale, and general expenses, interest, 
and profits on the part of the merchants amounting to $6.59 per 
bale. 

A more appropriate and accurate comparison, readily procurable, 
is the expense to farmers on sales made through cooperatives and 
sales made for their account by cotton factors. This comparison 
follows. 

From reports furnished by the Federal Farm Board for the 
“(cooperative) association's overhead operating expenses, such as 
salaries, sales expense, general office expense, directors’ expense, 
legal fees, etc. (not including storage, insurance, freight, interest, 
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or deductions for reserves) ,” the following averages have been com- 
piled for the States named below and for the periods mentioned: 


Bulletin 245, University of Arkansas. 


An investigation of factors’ charges for the years above men- 
tioned would show that for services in most cases identical with 
those covered by the charges above attributed to the cooperatives, 
the factors’ charges averaged not over $1.50 per bale, except, per- 
haps, in a few markets where commissions based on percentage of 
sale prices prevailed, and where at times this average, by reason 
of very high prices, might have been slightly exceeded for a short 

riod. 

Pere will be understood. of course, that all comparisons above 
indicated are for periods prior to the enactment of the agricultural 
marketing act. Relative statistics since then are not avallable, as 
no figures have been issued by the cooperatives. 

However, the present charges set forth in the cooperative con- 
tracts call for a commission of $2.50, evidently based on their aver- 
age experience, plus 1 per cent reserve for contingencies, as against 
an average fixed charge at this time by cotton factors of about 
$1.25 per bale. 

OLD COOPERATIVES TAKEN OVER 

While, as stated above, it was compulsory for the Farm Board to 
operate through cooperatives established or to be established, they 
were under instructions to recognize only those existing coopera- 
tives whose financial condition and whose management was such 
as, in the judgment of the Farm Board, would be a businesslike 
thing to do. 

The Farm Board assumed sponsorship for practically every exist- 
ing State organization, personnel and all, after their charters had 
been amended to permit the purchase and sale of cotton, and no 
public statement of the condition of these organizations has ever 
been made by the Farm Board. 

This, of course, required them to take over the stocks of cotton 
being held by these organizations, and was a start of the accumu- 
lation of the immense stocks of cotton and futures now being 
carried by the Stabilization Corporation and the various coopera- 
tive organizations, to which reference will be made later. It was 
also the Government's entry into the cotton business on a large 
scale. 

MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 

It was apparent to the Farm Board as it is to anyone who studies 
details of the per-bale cost of operations of the cooperatives in 
past years that the per-bale cost varied largely with the quantity 
of cotton being handled, it being easily possible, with the same 
overhead set-up, to handle a widely varying amount of bales. 
Therefore, it became one of their first duties to inaugurate an 
intensive campaign for membership. 

Part of this campaign was a widely advertised and much-repeated 
pronouncement that the act provided that only those who were 
members of or joined a Capper-Volstead organization should enjoy 
the Government largess. With the aid of an economist, a director 
of information, and an assistant to the chairman, in charge of 
press relations, the theory of cooperative marketing was vigorously 
expounded and widely disseminated. 

A notable feature of the campaign was the selling of headquar- 
ters to local chambers of commerce. For instance, pitting other 
near-by towns against Lubbock, Tex., they sold the Lubbock Cham- 
ber of Commerce local and district headquarters for $7,500, plus 
the underwriting of the sum of $20,000. This latter guaranty was 
to be canceled at the rate of $5 per member as members were 
secured. i 

Solicitors of cotton were employed, to be paid at rate understood 
to be 50 cents per bale and $2.50 for each member secured. In 
Texas alone there are over 450 such local solicitors in addition to 
numerous district agents. 

A big factor in this campaign, though it bore no direct indica- 
tions of being such, being in furtherance of that part of the act 
which provided for the making of loans in excess of those gener- 
ally procurable from other sources,” was the of amounts 
equal to or exceeding the local street prices. Along with these 
loans went the grant of immunity from margin calls in event of 
declines in market prices—an arrangement that could be tolerated 
only by the Public Treasury, backed by the recuperative powers of 
an all-comprehensive taxing system. As cotton declined, these 90 
to 100 per cent noncallable loans became increasingly attractive, 
amounting, as they did, to sale of the cotton if the market declined, 
but otherwise offering speculative possibilities. 

It is now reported that the affiliated cooperative associations 
have received 2,000,000 bales of this season’s crop, and have the 
expectancy of at least 500,000 bales more. This is greatly in excess 
of any amount previously handled by them. 
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PREVENTING SURPLUSES 


As is now known, the first experience of the Farm Board in this 
respect was a failure, in spite of the intensive work of the pub- 
licity department above referred to and the tours of the 
chairman and of the cotton member of the board, entreating and 
demanding a reduction in acreage. There was practically none, 
and the production, notwithstanding widespread drought, was al- 
most as heavy as that of the previous year. The greatest con- 
tributing cause to this refusal on the part of the farmers to heed 
the entreaties of the Farm Board was undoubtedly the fact that 
the farmers understood that the Government had undertaken to 
protect the price at a remunerative basis, no matter what the size 
of the crop. 

FACILITIES LOANS 


A very important and far-reaching feature of the agricultural 
marketing act is the power given to the Farm Board to loan to the 
cooperatives 80 per cent of the funds required to construct, pur- 
chase, or lease any marketing facilities or processing plants, when 
such facilities are not otherwise available or when, in the judg- 
ment of the Farm Board, the facilities offered are not adequate, or 
the costs to the farmer of handling therein are greater than they 
should be. Their powers here seem unlimited, but as far as cot- 
ton facilities are concerned, they seem at present to have confined 
themselves to the acquisition of numerous gins and a few interior 
warehouses. To reconstruct President Hoover's statement, Never 
before have such authority and resources been conferred by our 
Government in assistance of an industry.” 


MINIMIZING SPECULATION 


In the minds of the farmer, the Congressman, and indeed the 
citizenship at large, speculation in cotton is inseparably associated 
with futures trading and the big exchanges. One hardly hears of 
speculation in actual cotton. Mi speculation is, therefore, 
almost synonymous with minimizing futures trading. 

In the point of limiting the number of persons speculating in 
futures the act has been most successful. In limiting the num- 
ber of bales speculatively traded in it has suffered defeat in the 
house of its friends, the Farm Board and its subsidiaries having 
become the heaviest traders therein and having to-day an interest 
in futures reputed to be dangerously near the maximum allowed 
under the rules of the exchanges. 

PRICE GUARANTY 


The board is authorized in the act to insure cooperative associa- 
tions (not the individuals) against loss through price decline in 
the commodity handled by the association, and to make advances 
from the revolving fund (now $400,000,000) to meet any obliga- 
tions arising under such insurance agreements. 

This feature of the act is not well press-agented nor understood, 
and whether its functioning not only follows specific insurance 

nts, and if so, whether any such agreements are in effect, 
is not publicly known. 


THE PROFIT TO THE FARMER 


Getting down to the fundamentals of what was hoped to be ac- 


complished by the act, we find a desire for a widening of the spread 
between the cost of the cotton to the farmer—in other words, the 
production cost—and the price which he receives for his product. 
Three ways of doing this immediately suggest themselves—(a) an 
elevation or stabilization of the sale price of the raw product, 
(b) a great reduction in or approximate elimination of the cost of 
distribution, or (c) a reduction in the cost of production. Any one 
of these would accomplish some results; any two of them greater 
results. That all of them could be accomplished is unthinkable. 

Though to many the last-mentioned seems to be the most impor- 
tant, from an observation of the administration of the provisions 
of the act the Government has apparently chosen a combination 
of the first and second, with an emphasis placed by Mr. Legge on 
price elevation or stabilization and emphasis placed by Mr. Creek- 
more on the reduction of distribution costs, which amount to 
almost a conflict of opinion. 

(a) In the advocacy of price enhancement or maintenance above 
a level naturally produced by the law of supply and requirement, 
there has been an ignorance of or an ignoring of the experience of 
other countries, notably that of Brazil in coffee, Cuba in sugar, 
Great Britain in rubber, and Japan in silk. There was also seem- 
ingly no thought given to the fact, which Mr. Legge has publicly 
announced he has just recently discovered, that in an attempt to 
maintain prices at uneconomic levels purchase after purchase, ad 
infinitum, is necessary, with relief obtainable only from a drastic 
reduction in recurring crops. 

(b) In the case of distributive costs, unfortunately the Govern- 
ment did not profit by the report of the Federal Trade Commission 
April, 1924, on the investigation ordered by Congress, which 
extended over several years (1922-1924), and which proved tre- 
mendously expensive. The purpose of this investigation was to 
probe charges that the merchants were not only making large 
profits, supposedly at the expense of the producers, but were in 
combination against the price of cotton. Reference has previously 
been made in this article to some of the findings in regard to 
costs, which were favorable to the trade when compared with those 
of the farmers’ own organizations, but the report further says: 

“Scattered throughout the entire Cotton Belt, and especially in 
the more important cotton markets, are to be found hundreds of 
cotton merchants and shippers who handle cotton for domestic 
and export consumption Examination of the corre- 
spondence files of a number of cotton merchants failed to reveal 
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instance of any restriction upon the competition in buy- 
* + While some assertions were made that competition 
was restricted at some country points, by means of price agreement 
and division of territory, no clear and definite evidence of such 
restraints were found. * * * It was the general belief in the 
trade that between these merchants competition in the sale of 
cotton was, as a whole, exceptionally keen and fair, and this was 
quite generally borne out by the investigation made.” 

Why, then, should the Government emphasize the necessity for 
drastic reductions in costs of handling as being the way for the 
farmer out of his difficulties? Why lay the farmers’ troubles to 
the marketing system after a report of that sort? What was the 
object of the investigation’ ordered by Congress, if the exhaustive 
and costly report by the Federal Trade Commission was not to be 
heeded before the Government started on another large spending 
spree? Where did the Government get the thought that the way 
out lay in turning over the business of distribution to the co- 
operative organizations? Presumably the idea was “sold” to 
them by an energetic and vocal minority of the farmers, while 
the trade and farming element at large were either unaware of 
or indifferent to what was being done. 

One might well wonder what all this intensity of interest in 
cooperative marketing has to do with the balance of the farming 
element, which produced this year approximately 12,000,000 bales, 
or five or six times the amount handled by the affiliated asso- 
clatlons. 

(e) There remains for consideration the third method of im- 
proving the farmer's profit —that is, by reduction in cost of pro- 
duction. Directly, this might be accomplished by decreased cost 
of farm implements, seed and fertilizers, by decreased cost of 
picking, and so forth, and if but a portion of the money appro- 
priated had been spent in this way, particularly in the way of 
furnishing seed of the better-producing and better-quality varie- 
ties and good fertilizers, much might have been accomplished 
and competition greatly reduced with foreign countries, where 
labor, materials, and lands are cheaper and standards of living 
lower. If part of the money spent on educating the farmers to 
the theory of cooperative marketing had been spent in instruc- 
tions as to how to produce the greatest quantity of good staple 
cotton at the smallest possible price, and how to produce their 
home requirements, it no doubt would have redounded greatly to 
the farmer’s benefit and comfort. 

But even all of these would not be necessary and would accom- 
plish but little compared to what would be accomplished were 
Congress willing to abandon the protective-tariff policy. These 
ever-increasing and expanding duties on imports compel the 
farmers to buy practically everything they need for their farms, 
themselves, and their families from protected industries, while 
at the same time they are forced to sell all they produce in an 
unprotected market. 

“Under the operation of the protective tariff the foreign pro- 
ducers of cotton can produce everything that enters into the cost 
of cotton raising for less than our American cotton farmer can. 
This is the major farm problem.” 

There is hardly a person in or out of Congress who does not 
realize that in the repeal of our tariff laws lies the way out, but 
no one in authority is willing to sponsor this remedy, for fear 
of the results to all industries, and the cotton farmer's plight 
remains unrelieved. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS 


It can not be said that the loss to the cotton merchants, factors, 
and brokers of the 2,000,000 bales handled by the cooperatives has 
seriously impaired their business, because much, perhaps the 
greater part, of these 2,000,000 bales has been or is being sold by 
the cooperatives to local merchants and exporters directly and 
through brokers; nor can the present dullness in trade be at- 
tributed to this diversion of the balance of this business from 
old to new trade c . It can not be said that the enormous 
holdings of the stabilization corporation and the cooperatives are, 
in themselves, responsible for market stagnation; but it can be 
said, with perfect assurance, that the unusual characteristics of 
this concentration of market interests and the freedom of this 
new competitor from many of the restraints and limitations which 
surround private traders throw an uncertainty around many 
customary transactions, paralyzing, if not deadly, in their effects. 

One transaction of the Government, or Government-controlled 
agencies, which would have been an impossible undertaking for 
individuals suffices to illustrate this point and to justify these 
fears—the famous corner of last summer. 

Having taken over the old cooperatives and all of their cotton 
at prices much above those prevailing shortly thereafter, the Farm 
Board, through its subsidiaries, converted large quantities of this 
cotton into futures, and bought additional large quantities of May 


and July (1930) futures, for the purpose, it is thought, of putting 


the market up to a point where their losses could be retrieved by 
forced settlements or an unloading of their interests. 

In the attempt and ultimate failure of this scheme, however, 
they caused severe losses to those merchants who in a perfectly 
legitimate merchandising operation were carrying stocks of spot 
cotton against sales of futures; they caused severe losses to mills, 
who had bought cotton on call against their needs and were forced 
to make their fixations at most unexpected prices; they caused a 
severe loss to merchants and mills by reason of removing at that 
time practically all premiums in excess of 60 per cent of the com- 
mercial premium on inch staple, on all cotton of greater staple 
(This impairment of 
staple premiums prevails to-day, because of fear that the Gov- 
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ernment might again, through necessity or business judgment, 
enter upon another cornering operation, and its baneful effects 
are being borne by the best and most praiseworthy producers.) 

They practically stopped all demand for cotton goods and forced 
the mills into idleness from which they have not yet recovered. 

They brought about a great diminution in exports and caused 
thousands of bales of cotton previously exported to be returned 
to this country from France, Italy, and even Japan. 

They have caused futures to supplant spot cotton as the domi- 
nant price-fixing factor, by making it unsafe for traders to enter 
Sf into any transactions other than those “on a tenderable 

By reason of the necessity of building a big organization (now 
controlling about 3,000,000 bales of cotton), in an attempt to re- 
duce per-bale costs in conformity with Mr. Creekmore's ideas, and 
to sustain the price according to Mr. Legge’s ideas, most of the 
producer-owned, producer-controlled features have apparently 
been eliminated. 

The organization has not only become too big to be handled 
according to the composite desire of the individual members, but 
the immense investment of the Farm Board, for which it has be- 
come morally responsible to the people, and the contingent respon- 
sibility of the board for protection of the organizations against 
price decline, forces the Farm Board to take complete control of 
all major activities. Just how much does anyone think the 
producer members had to do with the May and July deal? 

But over and above all else stands the destruction of confidence 
on the part of merchants, manufacturers, and even bankers, in the 
value of operations. And for the sake of a hoped-for 
benefit to 15 per cent of the crop there has been removed much 
of the sustaining force for the other 85 per cent. 

This demoralized situation, which has prevailed for months and 
promises to remain for quite a while, could not be better described 
now than was forecasted in the annual address of President H. G. 
Safford, of the American Cotton Shippers’ Association, at Memphis, 
Tenn., April of last year: 

“To avoid chaos in the heavy marketing period of the fall 
months, if the cooperatives and the American Cotton Cooperative 
Association do not so conduct their affairs that we can function 
safely and take our part of the marketing and carrying load, they 
must be prepared to alone take over the whole job or assume 
responsibility for the consequences. * * * If our business is 
so disorganized and so dangerous and so uncertain, if our hedge 
has been destroyed in the future markets to the extent that we 
can buy only on orders from mills (themselves buying likewise 
from hand to mouth), we can not continue to offer a home to the 
hundreds of thousands of bales of cotton thrown each week on the 
open market during the heavy ginning period of the fall months. 

“In other words, if they (the cooperatives and the American 
Cotton Cooperative Association) destroy the confidence of those 
who buy the futures contracts, either for speculation or invest- 
ment, and if they destroy our ability to buy, warehouse, and hedge 
the temporary surpluses of spot cotton, they have removed the 
strongest existing sustaining and stabilizing influence and in its 
place they can not supply an adequate substitute.” 

When one considers present conditions and tries to evaluate the 
proportionate responsibility of the agricultural marketing act and 
the unsettled economic conditions over the entire world, one can 
not disregard the warnings of President Hoover in his special 
message to Congress in 1929, in which he advised against many 
— which the agricultural marketing act has caused to be 

one: 

Certain vital principles must be adhered to in order that we 
may not undermine the freedom of our farmers and of our people 
as a whole by bureaucratic and governmental administration and 
interference.” 

Among the vital principles noted are (1) there should be no 
undermining of private initiative, (2) no buying or selling or price 
fixing of products through any governmental agency, (3) there 
should be no lending of Government funds or duplication of facili- 
ties where credit and facilities were already available at reasonable 
rates, (4) there should be no activities that might result in sur- 
plus production. 

All of these principles have been violated under and with the 
sanction of the agricultural marketing act; and the question 
remains: Has this politico-economic experiment been, as President 
Coolidge derisively said it might be, worth all it cost”? 

In his veto message of 1928 President Coolidge characterized that 
bill. (similar to the present bill but containing the equalization 
fee) as “ prejudicial to public policy and to agriculture” and full 
of “futile sophistries.” The arbitrary power granted the board 
which it proposed to create he termed “almost incredible.” The 
board, he said, with the advisory board— 

“Could throw the entire machinery of the Government into an 
attempt to raise or lower domestic prices at will * * * disrupt 
the settled channels of trade and commerce alter at 
will the cost of living, influence wage scales in all lines of industry, 
and affect conditions of business in every part of the country.” 

“*By a curious coincidence the agricultural situation when the 
Federal Farm Board began its work was unusually free from diffi- 
culties due to surplus production.’ (Arthur B. Chew, Department 
of Agriculture, in Encyclopedia Americana, p. 19, 1930 annual.) 

Foreign cotton production has been expanding in volume and 
improving in quality. In the past 25 years foreign cotton produc- 
tion has doubled. Some indication of the competition of foreign 
growths with American in the world markets is shown by the fact 
that consumption of American cotton in the world outside the 
United States increased only 22 per cent, while consumption of all 
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cotton increased 163 per cent from the period 1906-1909 to 1926- 
1929. (Facts About Cotton; 1930 Outlook; United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) i 

„All told, more than 650 institutions have utilized the services 
of the intermediate credit banks, and they have thus obtained 
for farmers approximately $400,000,000, including renewals, since 
the Federal intermediate credit banks were established. * * * 
Ordinarily the intermediate credit banks advance around 65 per 
cent of the current value of the products upon which they loan, 
with provision for maintaining required margins. * * * The 
ability of the Federal intermediate credit banks to serve agricul- 
ture, meaning the farmers’ cooperative associations, has never 
been taxed.’ (M. H. Gossett, president Intermediate Credit Bank, 
Houston, Dec. 14, 1929.) 

“A table shows the results of operations over the period of 1919 
to 1923 of reporting merchants, varying in number from 47 to 63, 
the aggregate number of company years being 216, and the num- 
ber of bales handled being 9,800,371, and shows a net income of 
$2.02 per bale. (P. 90, Report of Federal Trade Commission (1924), 
S. Doc. 100.) 

“*On the whole, the results by size groups are not favorable to 
the largest merchants,’ and presents a table showing that for the 
four years, 1919 to 1923, of the reporting merchants those handling 
less than 10,000 showed a net income of $2.04, while those handling 
over 100,000 showed a net income of $1.36, (P. 92, Report of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (1924), Senate Document 100.) 

“Anderson, Clayton & Co. has bought and marketed during the 
last four years a little less than 9,000,000 bales of cotton, handling 
it at_an average profit of a little less than 1 per cent of its sale 
value, after 6 per cent on working capital was deducted. The 
average profit on a bale of cotton which sold for $100 thus would 
be slightly below $1. The total profit over the four has 
been in the neighborhood of $8,000,000. (Testimony of W. L. 
Clayton before Senate committee, December, 1929, as carried by 
press.) 

“Senator Caraway. ‘So what you have done in the way of fur- 
nishing money you might as well have left cotton out of consid- 
eration, so far as affecting it is concerned.’ 

“ Mr. Cart WILLIAMS. ‘No; I think not, because the expenditure 
of $150,000 on the part of the Farm Board loaned to two associa- 
tions, on practically no security, without question saved those two 
associations from dissolution, and kept them in business from 
standpoint of service to the cotton growers of their respective 
States.’ (Hearings before Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
October, 1929.) 

The 15 cotton cooperatives now in existence handle less than 
10 per cent of the crop. * * > It is necessary that present and 
future cooperatives shall greatly increase the volume of cotton 
controlled in order to reduce the costs of operation.’ (Resolution 
adopted Dec. 11, 1929, by delegates to the National Cooperative 
Marketing Conference, setting up the A. C. C. A.) 

The Government is using all of its influences to put this coop- 
erative program over, including the press of the Nation, the 30,000 
employees of the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
public-school system, and all land-grant colleges and universities. 
Any Government employee who sets himself in the way is likely 
to be fired.” (Speech by C. O. Moser, vice president A. C. C. A., 
at Hilton Hotel, Lubbock, Tex., Mar. 31, 1930, as transcribed by 
H. J. Bower, professor of agronomy, Texas Technological College, 
and published in Lubbock Avalanche-Journal, Apr. 13, 1930.) 

The basis for these loans in most cases has been a percentage 
of the market price of the commodity at the time the loan was 
granted. Loans have been made on wheat and cotton, however, at 
definite values per unit that were believed to be conservative, 
even though in some instances rather closely approximating the 
full current market price.’ (Chris. L. Christenson, secretary Fed- 
eral Farm Board, Encyclopedia Americana (1930), p. 300.) 

“* Unless we can work out a different system of marketing which 
goes beyond the question of saving a fraction of a cent per bushel 
of grain, a few cents on a bale of cotton, or a few cents per head 
of livestock, as compared to the present system, there would be 
little hope of progress in the line of putting agriculture on an 
equality with other industries, for the simple reason that if all 
of these operating costs were added to the price the farmer gets 
for his profit it would make but little difference in return to 
the grower.’ (Letter of Chairman Legge to William Butterworth, 
Dec, 17, 1930.) > 

„We have a fighting chance to make a success of cooperative 
marketing. I firmly believe we will put it over slowly and steadily, 
but let me say right at the start that unless the A. C. C. A., which 
has accorded me the honor of being its general manager, can 
handle cotton at less expense than the average merchant there 
would be no logical reason for its existence.’ (E. F. Creekmore, 
interview, April, 1930, Dallas News.) 

“<It (agricultural marketing act) is frequently spoken of as 
the cooperative marketing act. The reason for this is that the 
enactment of this measure is a direct result of years of hard work 
on the part of the cooperatives of America. The law was cer- 
tainly not an accident. It was fostered, drawn up, presented, 
and guided through both branches of Congress by cooperative 
marketing leaders and friends of the cooperative movement.’ 
(Harry Williams, then general manager of the Texas Farm Bureau, 
interview, Dallas News, December, 1929.) 

A. W. McKay, chief division of cooperative marketing, Farm 
Board, estimates the membership of cotton cooperative associations 
at 160,000, and says the 1924 census gives the total number of 
cotton farmers as 1,931,307. Reliable statisticians estimate the 
number at present as 2,000,000. 5 
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“* The price of cotton is 30 per cent below 1913, while all farm 
products are 10 per cent higher and all commodities 15 per cent 
higher; cotton is 50 per cent below the 1926-1929 level, while all 
farm products are 23 per cent below and all commodities 18 per 
cent below.’ (Figures taken from New York Cotton Exchangs 
Service, December, 1930.) 

“ Recent figures furnished by the International Cotton Federation 
show that while the world consumed 2,053,000 bales less of Amer- 
ican cotton in 1929-30 then in 1928-29, it consumed 1,400,000 
bales more of foreign growths, the net loss chargeable to the de- 
pression being only 653,000 bales.” 

Senator McKELLAR. Now, Mr. Garrow, just proceed, and state any- 
thing else you wish to the committee. 

Senator Keves. You might summarize your statement. 

Mr. Garrow. Well, my prepared statement is a story of the opera- 
tions of the cooperative associations under the Farm Board con- 
trol. I have included in that statement certain comparatives, the 
only comparatives I have been able to obtain, which, as I have 
said before, have been obtained by the Government, either by the 
Federal Trade Commission or the Federal Farm Board, but which 
apply to all cooperatives. 

It would seem that the new cooperative charges are based on the 
experience of the old cooperative costs. I do not care to take up 
further time of the committee to go into that, because they are in 
the statement. The other matters have been covered very fully by 
Mr. Butler, and the questions the committee has asked him, and I 
believe I have nothing to add to it, unless the committee wishes to 
ask me some questions. 

Senator KEYES. Senator, do you wish to ask any questions? 

Senator McKetxar. Yes, sir. Is the Texas contract substantially 
the same as the Mississippi and the mid-South contracts which 
have been referred to, in reference to charges? 

Mr. Garrow. I have never read the other two contracts, The 
Texas contract provides for the $2.50 a bale commission, plus the 
1 per cent reserve. The 1 per cent is to be returned to the mem- 
bers at the end of 10 years, without interest, providing the coopera- 
tive at that time is able to pay the 1 per cent. 

Senator McKELLAR. Yes. Let me ask you another question. Do 
you believe that the cotton farmer has been benefited by the ad- 
ministration of the present farm act? 

Mr. Garrow. On the contrary, Senator, I think that he has been 
injured. 

Senator CopreLtanp. Have you talked with the farmers, and do 
they feel that way? 

Mr. Garrow. I think that the fact that there are only 160,000 of 
the 2,000,000 that have gone into it, would indicate that. 

Senator CoPELAND. How many of your farmers in Texas are in the 
cooperatives? 

Mr. Garrow. I have no figures on that. They claim to have 
handled, however, about 600,000 bales of Texas cotton, which is the 
largest amount that they ever handled. 

Senator CoPELAND. The cooperatives? 

Mr. Garrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator McKeELLAR. That is what percentage of the crop? 

Mr. Garrow. The crop this year was approximately 4,000,000 
bales. 

Senator McKELLAR. Now, unless there is something else, we will 
call on Mr. Parker. Do you have anything else that you wish to 
ask Mr. Garrow? Mr. Garrow, do you have anything else? 

Mr. Garrow. Not unless you have some questions to ask. 

Senator McKetiar. Then we will hear Mr. Parker, with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Keyes. Yes, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER PARKER, NEw ORLEANS, LA., REPRESENTING 
THE AMERICAN COTTON SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. PARKER. In the opinion of the experienced, trained, and 
well-financed merchants who comprise the membership of the 
American Cotton Shippers’ Association, the cotton market is now 
suffering more from suspended buying power, which would func- 
tion even in a period of business depression, than from general 
business depression, 

The accumulation of large concentrated stocks of cotton 
through the use of Federal funds, in the absence of adequate 
assurance that these stocks will not some day be unloaded on 
an unwilling market, in competition with established trade chan- 
nels, is one course that has sent normal buyers to the sidelines. 

The abnormal trade condition created by participation by the 
Federal Government and the use of Federal tax moneys in the 
merchandising of cotton is another cause. 

Still another factor was the failure of the attempted 16-cent 
valorization effort. In the expectation that the Federal financial 
power behind that effort would succeed, spinners bought raw 
material, depending upon the promise of stabilization as a hedge; 
the market declined to 10 cents and below, with consequent 
severe loss to spinners. In the presence of large concentrated 
stocks, spinners now feel safe in buying to meet current needs 
only, and many are not buying ahead, even at current low prices, 
in normal volume. 

The American Cotton Shippers’ Association is convinced that 
the locking up of the stocks of cotton now held with Federal 
funds, and their complete removal, unhedged, from the market 
for a definitely announced period of time, plus the withdrawal 
of the Federal Government from all participation in the mer- 
chandising of cotton, would be followed very quickly by the re- 
establishment of normal conditions in the cotton market, the 
rapid absorption of the remaining available supply, and the pass- 
ing on of that supply to consumers. 
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The American Cotton Shippers’ Association realizes that be- 
cause no comprehensive economic study of the problems of 
American agriculture was made before the framing of the Federal 
agricultural marketing act Congress could not know in advance 
what the economic effect of the Federal Government's experiment 
in marketing and stabilization would be. 

The problems confronting American agriculture had been accu- 
mulating during many years. An acute situation developed, and 
Congress, endeavoring to help, supplied Treasury funds and 
empowered a board to render aid as it could. 

It is now obvious that the experiment resulting has blocked an 
enormously important buying power in the cotton market—the 
very buying power upon which producers have depended for an 
outlet in all previous years. Under existing conditions cotton is 
not passing into trade channels as it should. Consequently the 
weight of the surplus is not being reduced rapidly enough to 
restore confidence among consumers in the future of the cotton 
market. 

This unfavorable condition will be corrected by the carrying out 
of the program recommended. 


THE VALUE OF COTTON 


The value of cotton is determined by an adjustment between the 
price the consumer will pay and the price the producer will accept. 

Every consumer must buy in competition with every other con- 
sumer, and every producer must sell in competition with every 
other producer. 

The consumer's cotton-purchasing power depends upon his 
ability to sell the finished product of his mill in open competition 
with the mills of the world. 

The producer’s cotton-selling ability depends upon the inter- 
related state of the market for spot cotton in America, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, which is determined by the relationship supply 
bears requirement. 

Exchange trading is merely the machinery through which means 
are provided for the financing, purchase and sale, handling, and 
transfer of cotton from the producer, whose annual yield of uneven 
grades and staple becomes available in the fall, to the consumer 
who requires an even running supply of particular grades and 
staples throughout the year. 

Primarily, producers and consumers are concerned with the 
price per pound at which cotton sells. The producer's need of 
cash, and the consumer's need of cotton with which to fill his 
obligations in yarn and cloth, are the determining influences. 

The merchant or middleman functions in between. His success 
depends upon his ability to pay the producer the price the latter 
demands for whatever type his fields yield and to sell even-running 
lots to the consumer at a price the consumer will pay. This must 
be done in open competition with all other merchants. 

In an open market the producer may sell, or refuse to sell, to 
whom he pleases, while the consumer may buy or refuse to buy 
from whom he pleases. 

Under the hedging system set-up by the modern market for 
cotton the middleman functions as a merchant, with price specu- 
lation reduced to a minimum. 

Spinners and weavers buy futures, or hedges, as a protection 
against raw-cotton price speculation when they sell yarns and 
cloths before they have acquired cotton, and then buy in their 
hedges when they contract with some merchant for the delivery 
of the particular cotton they will require. 

Merchants sell hedges when they buy the farmers’ cotton against 
which they have made no sale to consumers and then buy in their 
hedges when they effect a sale of raw cotton to consumers. 

Since there is never a balanced supply of “long” and “short” 
hedges in the market, speculators supply long and “short” 
hedges to the trade. The speculator has no power over the spot 
market, which is the ultimate determinator of the value of the 
future contract. He buys futures, thereby supplying “short” 
hedges, when he believes the value of cotton will advance, and he 
sells futures, thereby supplying “long” hedges when he believes 
the market will decline. If the speculator holds on to his “long” 
contracts until they mature, the cotton will be delivered to him, 
and he will pay in full in cash for it. If he holds on to his 
„short futures until they mature, he will be compelled to de- 
liver the cotton, in which case he will receive in cash in full the 
price at which he sold. 

Most speculators are optimists. They believe the commodity 
will advance in value. And so they buy futures. In this way, 
even though spinners are temporarily out of the market, enough 
short hedges are supplied to enable merchants to sell hedges 
against all the cotton they buy from producers. 

The moment a merchant buys 100 bales from producers, he 
sells a future hedge. Hedged cotton is regarded as A-1 bank col- 
lateral. He is therefore in position to borrow practically the full 
value of the cotton he holds, and so is in position to buy more 
cotton, and repeat the process again and again. Ultimately he 
sells his holdings to spinners and then buys in his hedge. 

This hedging system, which 1s fair alike to buyer and seller, is 
the one fundamental difference between the ancient and modern 
system of marketing cotton. 

Permitted to function freely it will absorb and distribute all the 
cotton that may be produced at the values warranted by the rela- 
tionship supply bears to requirement. 

Under it there is an ever-ready competitive cash market for all 
the cotton offered for sale by producers and an ever-ready supply 
available to consumers. 

Hedge trading is designed to facilitate the handling, carrying, 
financing, and transfer of cotton from the farms to the factories, 
to reduce the speculative risk incident thereto, to insure open- 
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market competitive buying and selling, and to reduce to a mini- 
mum the spread between the price the producer receives and the 
price the consumer pays by eliminating as far as possible specula- 
tion from the process. 

Hedge trading is not designed to exert any artificial influence 
whatever on the price of cotton. 

After a year and a half of Federal control of the cotton market 
and the use of $400,000,000 of United States Treasury funds for 
farm aid, we find an astounding situation. 

In that period the value of cotton has dropped from around 16 
cents a pound to around 10 cents. 

According to Hester in August, 1929, the average value of a bale 
of cotton was $94.39; in September, $94.05; in October, $91.38; in 
November, $86.42; in December, $85.92; in January, 1930, $85.56; in 
February, $78.03; in March, $76.80; in April, $79.50; in May, $78.04; 
in June, waited in July, $61.98. 

Comment: on the above showing, Congressman JAMES 
O'Connor of Louisiana, in a speech in the House of Representatives 
on December 9, 1930, said: 

“During all that time the Government was, more and more, 
actively speculating in cotton, while the trade itself was, more and 
more, standing aside. In this way the normal market has become 
unbalanced and many spot merchants prefer to remain inactive 
while awaiting the outcome of the Government's endeavors. 

“In Soviet Russia private business enterprise is frowned on and 
destroyed. I do not know what the outcome there will be. 

“But in America the basis of our world record-breaking eco- 
nomic success has been the encouragement of business enterprise. 
Under our system we can and do pay the highest wages. Our 
average income is far greater than that of any other country. 
Our per capita wealth is more than twice that of the next best 
conditioned people. 

“We have prospered under our system. 

Now, because there is a temporary depression in world trade at 
a time when our fields have produced abundantly, are we to so 
cripple our admirable business machinery by short-visioned govern- 
mental action as to seriously handicap us in holding and develop- 
ing our economic position when business shall revive?” 


SPECULATION 


Speculation is the life of enterprise. Human beings buy things 
and then devote such genius as they possess to an effort to make 
them valuable. Obviously, real estate in the United States would 
not have done so well for mankind had there been no speculation. 

The greatest speculator we know is the agriculturist. When he 
plows his fields and sows his seed he does not know whether the 
season will be favorable or not, and he does not know whether 
trade in the commodity he produces will be good or bad. He 
8 hopes that demand will be good and prices profitable 


And so in time he offers for sale the product of his year's 
endeavors. 

In the case of cotton, a full year of world-wide manufacture is 
required to consume the product which farmers throw on the 
market in a period of a few weeks. Consumers are not ready to 
buy and store against future need a whole year's supply. A year’s 
supply has been produced, and spinners know that somebody will 
possess it and be looking for a buyer later on. 

And so spinners, as a rule, buy cotton only when they sell goods. 

But the farmer normally desires to sell all his product in the 
fall and collect cash therefor. He does not care to function as a 
merchant or as a warehouseman. He has been speculating ever 
since he planted his seed and desires to cash in. 

And so the merchant or middleman has developed. 

His function is to buy the farmer's cotton whenever it is offered 
for sale, finance it, assort it into even-running lots, and carry it 
until he can find a consumer-purchaser somewhere in the world. 

Obviously there is a speculative risk involved. 

The merchant desires to avoid this risk in so far as he possibly 
can. There is enough unavoidable risk involved, in grade differ- 
ences, in the ever-changing state of trade, in the rise and fall of 
the purchasing value of gold, in the rise and fall of dollar and 
sterling exchange, in the swing of freight rates, and the like. 

And so he has set up the system known as hedging for his 
protection. 

This system enables not only merchants but consumers and pro- 
ducers to shift the fifiancial risk of price changes from themselves 
to speculators who, in the belief they can read the future, buy and 
sell the speculative end of hedge contracts in the hope of making 
a profit. 

The speculator's profits do not come out of the farmer's pockets, 
and the speculator’s losses do not pass to the farmer. The specu- 
lator's function is to vitalize and to ease the way of commerce 
and enterprise, to make possible a market where for the time 
being none exists, and to balance the market when it swings so 
far in either direction as to choke off trade. 

He renders a valuable and helpful service to producer, middle- 
man, and consumer alike. Without him world trade in cotton and 
its products would be on a smaller scale than it is. 

Without him there would be no daily cash market always avail- 
able to the producer and no ever ready supply to consumers. 

Without the speculator, who normally is ever ready to assume 
risk, middlemen would from sheer necessity be compelled to 
greatly widen the spread between the price the producer receives 
and the price the consumer pays. 

In recent months speculators have almost wholly withdrawn 
from the cotton market, not because the price of cotton is too 
high or too low, but because artificial control of the market hag 
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destroyed the normal functions of the market and rendered cotton 
unattractive to investors. 

A speculator will readily buy cotton at 25 cents a pound when 
the law of supply and requirement is working freely, but he will 
not buy it at 10 cents a pound when, temporarily, the law of 
supply and requirement is being interfered with. 

A CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 


In an economic sense the United States has from an 
agricultural country and a seller of raw materials to an indus- 
trial country and a seller of the finished articles of commerce, 
under a scientifically devised system of industrial mass production. 

But we continue to produce a surplus of agricultural products 
which are dependent on overseas markets for an outlet and then 
attempt to peg the value of the surplus, thus closing world out- 
lets to us. 

Either we must meet competition abroad or we will be com- 
pelled to hold on to our surplus and keep it inside the United 
States. Artificial support of the price of such surplus not only 
will prevent the remainder of the world from buying from us, 
but, if sufficiently strong, will encourage imports of similar ma- 
terial in spite of protective tariffs, when other countries possess 
a surplus. 

The outcome is variously interpreted. 

Some people profess to believe that the power of the Federal 
Government is great enough to force and hold the primary value 
of cotton in the United States above a world parity, even though 
it has no power to control production at home or abroad. 

Others see in such an attempt the ultimate closing of world 
markets to American grown cotton, and a reduction in consumer- 
buying power available to American producers to tariff-protected 
American mills supplying domestic cloth markets alone. 

Some economists see ahead merely the piling up of surplus 
cotton in nonconsumer hands, an enormous temporary specula- 
tive investment by the Government, and an ultimate breakdown 
of the whole scheme with consequent temporary disaster to pro- 
ducers during the readjustment period incident to the reestablish- 
ment of normal economic procedure. 

Still other economists see ahead, as a result of the experiment, a 
permanent weakening of America’s cotton market position, a 
permanent advantage to cotton producers other than American, 
and a greater impetus to oriental mill expansion than would have 
been the case had the American cotton market been left free to 
deal, in a normal way, with the problems presented by business 
depression and oversupply of raw cotton. 

There is no fundamental flaw in the marketing machinery 
trained business men have set up, and there was no need for the 
setting up of duplicate marketing machinery by the Government. 

The trouble lies in another direction. 

Farm economy within the United States is based on living con- 
ditions inside the 3-mile limit and not upon the competitive trade 
conditions encountered abroad. 

Industry, confronted by the same problem, turned to science. 

Agriculture turned to Congress and got the Federal agricultural 
marketing act. 

American cotton can regain its lost overseas markets if the nor- 
mal competitive functions of the cotton trade be permitted to 
again function without artificial restriction. 

But if American producers are to enjoy satisfactory compensa- 
tion from their enterprise some radical improvement in farm 
economy will have to be made. 

Cost of production will have to be reduced, 

Better seed will have to be used. 

Poorer lands now in cotton will have to be used for other 


purposes. : 

Greater care will have to be made to balance supply and 
requirement. 

Cotton farms will need to become more nearly self-sustaining, 
to the end that producers will not be so seriously pressed for cash 
in the fall. 

The production of fewer high-cost bales will not solve the cotton 
producer’s problem. The ultimate of such a course will merely be 
the closing of world markets to him and the curtailment of his 
enterprise by 50 per cent or more. 


ELIMINATING ERROR THROUGH TRIAL ALONE 


In every direction, save in cotton and wheat, liquidation of a 
most drastic character has taken place in the United States, and 
business in many lines is now ready for a new era of expansion 
and prosperity. 

In periods of active employment and large business profits, 
values tend upward, to a point where ultimately they check 
consumption. Surpluses accumulate. Profits decline. Unemploy- 
ment develops. Liquidation starts. 

Raw material declines in value, because plentiful. Converters 
buy raw material because it is cheap, turn it into the finished ar- 
ticles of commerce, and then induce trade by selling at values low 
enough to attract buyers, even in periods of depression. 

Buying and selling start anew. Closed factories reopen. Em- 
ployment becomes more general. Business revives. 

The entire process depends upon economic freedom for busi- 
néss—freedom to buy and sell, to build, to open new markets, to 
reach out, to invest, in the knowledge that sound business judg- 
ment will not be upset by some artificial factor which can not be 
discounted in advance. 

Every business man ng intelligence and vision knows 
that while fundamental economic law does not change, the.eco- 
nomic environment in which he must work does change, and that 
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after every swing of the business pendulum some new factors not 
previously in the picture develop. 

The World War radically changed the economic environment of 
the United States. 

Prior to the World War the United States willingly exported 
raw materials, borrowed foreign money, and in many respects 
reflected the characteristics of a pioneer country. 

Now the United States has the capacity for enormous industrial 
production and in order to function fully must annually produce 
a large surplus of manufacturers and sell that surplus in overseas 
markets in competition with every industrial nation on the face 
of the globe. 

The United States also holds cash reserves of such monster pro- 
portions that the country is literally compelled to seek overseas 
investments in volume just as Europe did before the war. 

Obviously some people no longer desire to export raw materials, 
but do desire to export the finished articles of commerce in order 
to promote the most profitable of enterprises. 

In the case of cotton and wheat this desire has resulted in some 
economic complications of grave importance, the outcome of the 
efforts of Government to aid agriculture, which have thrown the 
American-produced commodity out of parity with world values, 
thus injecting a check on the sale abroad of our surplus. 

Because of artificial support, made possible by Federal funds, 
wheat values in the United States are now relatively so high as to 
create the fear of importations, even in the face of high tariff and 
the presence of a burdensome surplus. 

Because of governmental interference with the normal processes 
of business the very merchants upon whom cotton producers have 
always depended for a market—the merchants who paid the 
farmer competitive cash prices for all the cotton he desired to 
sell, hedged it, and held it until spinner buyers were ready to 
take it—are not now able to function normally. Thus, most 
valuable buying power, even in a period of depression, is being 
denied the cotton market. 

Consequently, because of artificial conditions now existing as a 
result of the Government's experiment in marketing and stabili- 
zation, neither wheat nor cotton is passing into trade and con- 
sumers’ hands in normal volume, and the surplus of neither is 
contributing normally to the redevelopment of business, the les- 
sening of unemployment or to the reduction in the cost of living. 

Liverpool reports that Egyptian, Indian, and Russian cotton 
are being substituted for American cotton, thus lessening Ameri- 
can exports. 

Merchants, whose hedges were squeezed last May as a result of 
the Government’s operations in the future market, are avoiding 
a repetition of the experience by the safest way they know: that 
is, by not acting as cotton merchants for the time being. 

Milis which paid the penalty for overconfidence in the ability of 
the Government to stabilize cotton values around 16 cents now 
prefer to buy raw cotton for immediate use only. 

Many speculators who, in the past, have carried the speculative 
end of cotton-price changes, thus relieving the trade of the risk, 
are no longer attracted to the cotton market. 

And so the Government’s load gets heavier and heavier, the 
drain on the Federal Treasury increases, and the economic end 
to be served becomes more complicated and more difficult. 

Meanwhile the elimination of error through trial alone promises 
to be a costly process to producers as well as to business in 
general. 

Obviously, under Government control of the cotton market, 
American cotton producers are rapidly losing their friends, their 
markets, and their outlets. 

Were the Government to impound the surplus cotton it now 
holds and keep it off the market for a definite and announced 
period of time and turn the cotton market loose, the cotton trade 
would quickly regain America’s lost market and sell the remain- 
ing supply into consumption. 

The time for economic rather than political thought regarding 
such matters has come. 

COMPETITION OF FOREIGN GROWTHS 

A city-planning engineer, Russian-born but educated in the 
United States, who is now in charge of the planning of the vil- 
lages, towns, cities, terminals, transportation, and the like in the 
cotton-growing region of Russian Turkestan, writes that every 
effort is being made to develop every possible economy in handling 
and marketing. 

Great Britain by impounding the waters of the Nile for irriga- 
tion is greatly extending the North African cotton-growing in- 
d 


World consumption of Brazilian-grown cotton in the year just 
closed showed a great increase over the previous year. 

Constant and systematic efforts are being made to improve the 
quality of Indian cotton. 

It is a well-known fact that the average quality of United States 
grown cotton has been deteriorating, largely as a result of the 
planting of quick-maturing short-staple seed. 

Last year 1,400,000 bales of foreign-grown cotton were substi- 
tuted by consumers for United States grown cotton, which narrows 
the market for United States cotton very seriously. 

A remedy for this drift against United States grown cotton 
would seem to lie 

(1) In removing all possible restrictions from the marketing of 
United States cotton; 

(2) In applying the same type of American business genius to 
effecting greater economy in the production of cotton that has 
been employed to so reduce the cost of industrial production, even 
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in the face of high wages, as to enable the United States to sell in 
competition with the world. ; 

Were the cost of producing cotton reduced to 5 cents a pound, 
the United States would control the world's cotton market during 
generations to come without fear of effective competition by for- 
eign growths, and with mighty little fear of overproduction in the 
future. At such a cost world consumption would radically in- 
crease, many new uses for cotton being found, and American pro- 
ducers would collect profitable prices and enjoy economic comfort. 

Nobody can say that this can not be done, because no compe- 
tent effort has ever been made to do it. 

An annual yield of 20,000,000 bales, produced at 5 cents a pound 
and sold at 7½ cents a pound, would bring prosperity of a new 
order to the South. 

REPORTS FROM LIVERPOOL 


Liverpool is truly a world market for cotton. It buys the best 
cotton it can get for the least money. It plays no favorites. In 
the past year Liverpool merchants have feared the effect of Gov- 
ernment control of the American cotton market. 

Here are some informative statements taken from recent letters 
received from Liverpool: 

One cotton house is importing 12,000 bales of Russian cotton 
in a single consignment. 

The Lancashire Cotton Corporation, which recently took over 
85 mills, many in trouble, reports 50 of its mills now running full 
time. Seventy-five per cent of the cotton used by these 50 mills 
is now Indian cotton. 

One Liverpool firm reports that it is now handling 300 bales 
of growths other than American where it handles 100 bales of 
American. 

A Liverpool correspondent reports consumption of cotton in 
Lancashire, as follows: 


Average weekly consumption of all growths 
American percentage of total consumption 


BALANCED ECONOMY 


Human beings waste more in the United States than in any other 
country. They also devote less thought to the development of a 
balanced domestic economy than do other peoples. The result is a 
far greater cost of living per unit of population than in most other 
lands. 

This greater cost has to be taken care of in some way. In indus- 
try it has been taken care of by mass production and the use of 
an ever-improving type of machinery. 

In agriculture it has not been taken care of at all, at least not 
where export farm products are concerned. 

American farmers. expect, and the Nation desires them, to enjoy 
the same comforts of life that other people have—good roads, auto- 
mobiles, modern plumbing, wholesome food, etc. But to have 
these comforts, the farming industry must develop its economy 
if it would continue to compete in the sale of its product. It 
must make its labor, its energy, its thought, and its land produce 
more and more at less and less cost. 

In the last analysis, there is no overproduction of cotton and 
wheat. There are lots of hungry and unclothed people in the 
world. The distribution system is at fault. 

The best distribution system skilled business men have been able 
to devise, even when working without artificial restraints, does 
not solve the problem wholly. It draws buyer and seller together 
with greater ease and facilita*es distribution in many ways, but it 
can not pass surplus cotton and grain to people who have nothing 
with which to pay for them. But when the normal distribution 
system be handicapped by artificial factors, such as have been 
injected by the Government into the American market for cotton 
and wheat, the surplus tends to accumulate in nonconsumer rather 
than in consumer hands 


INTERPRETATION OF OUTCOME 


Thus far Congress has given the Federal Farm Board $400,000,000 
of taxpayers’ money out of the Federal Treasury, and an additional 
$100,000,000 is being asked for. 

That money is being used, under the new and strange powers 
conferred by Congress in the Federal agricultural marketing act, 
to do things never before done in the United States, the effect of 
which is to inject into the normal functions of the country new 
influences, new factors, and new business conditions. 

American business has never before been called on to deal with 
anything similar to the economic environment that the Govern- 
ment's acts have created in the commodity markets. 

Hence, many business men who, in past periods of surplus pro- 
duction and price depression, have accumulated commodities in 
anticipation of a redeveloping consumers’ demand are not now 
functioning normally as buyers, because they do not know when 
the Government will let go or just what to expect in the way of 
an outcome. 

The collapse of Brazil's coffee-valorization scheme, long heralded 
as the world’s greatest and most powerful attempt to stabilize the 
value of a world-used commodity, is fresh in their minds. Brazil 
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had the power to absolutely control production in Brazil and did 
so. But it could not control production in other countries, and 
rapidly increasing production in other countries caused the com- 
plete failure of Brazil's scheme. 

The attempt, under the Federal agricultural marketing act, to 
peg wheat in the United States, where there is an exportable sur- 
plus, at values above a world parity has resulted not only in pre- 
venting exports but in the threatened importation of wheat even 
in the face of a very high duty. 

The attempt to hold American cotton at above a world parity has 
reduced exports, caused Europe to substitute Russian and Egyptian 
for American cotton wherever possible, and has made mere side- 
line observers out of many merchants who in all previous years, 
when trade was good or bad, have bought for cash all the cotton 
the producers offered them and carried it in an orderly manner 
until required by consumers. 

Were those merchants now free to function without fear of the 
consequences of artificial influences, they would buy cotton, sell 
hedges in the normal course of business, and then seek consumers’ 
outlets just as they have done in all previous seasons. This they 
do not now desire to do, not so much because of the business 
depression as because of the abnormal market conditions resulting 
from the Government's acts. 

The outcome is variously interpreted. 

Some people profess to believe that the power of the Federal 
Government is great enough to force and hold the primary value 
of cotton in the United States above a world parity, even though 
it has no power to control production at home or abroad. 

Others see in such an attempt the ultimate closing of world 
markets to American-grown cotton, and a reduction in ‘consumer 
buying power available to American producers to tariff-protected 
American mills supplying domestic cloth markets alone. 

Some economists see ahead merely the piling: up of surplus 
cotton in nonconsumer hands, an enormous temporary speculative 
investment by the Government, and an ultimate breakdown of the 
whole scheme with consequent temporary disaster to producers 
during the readjustment period incident to the reestablishment 
of normal economic procedure. 

Still other economists see ahead, as a result of the experiment, 
a permanent weakening of America’s cotton-market position, a 
permanent advantage to cotton producers other than American, 
and a greater impetus to oriental mill expansion than would have 
been the case had the American cotton market been left free to 
deal, in a normal way, with the problems presented by business 
depression and oversupply of raw cotton. 

There is no fundamental flaw in the marketing machinery 
trained business men have set up, and there is no need for the 
setting up of duplicate marketing machinery by the Government. 

The trouble lies in another direction. 

Farm economy within the United States is based on living con- 
ditions inside the 3-mile limit, and not upon the competitive 
trade conditions encountered abroad. 

Industry, confronted by the same problem, turned to science 
and developed mass production. 

Agriculture turned to Congress and got the Federal agricultural 
marketing act. 

If American cotton producers are to continue supplying cotton 
to foreign mills in competition with producers in other lands, a 
radical improvement in American farm economy will be necessary. 
Costs of production will need be reduced. Better seed will need 
be used. Less productive lands will need be turned to other uses. 

The production of fewer high-cost bales will not solve the prob- 
lem, no matter how much taxpayers’ money the Government may 
sink in marketing and stabilization schemes. 

If American cotton producers are to withdraw from world mar- 
kets, then more than a 50 per cent reduction in production will 
be permanently necessary to strike a balance. 

Before the passage of the Federal agricultural marketing act, 
Congress heard a great deal regarding the distress of the farmers 
and also learned that the 120,000,000 people in the United States 
approved practical and wholesome Federal aid for the farmers. 

But what Congress did not hear in an adequate way from well- 
informed people was what the economic effect of the agricultural 
marketing and stabilization scheme would be. In passing the act 
Congress merely depended upon trial to develop and eliminate 
error. 

Some of the errors in economy have already become apparent. 
Others will develop later. Š 

Meanwhile a searching inquiry into the economic effect of the 
experiment, if made now, might result in revitalizing trade buying 
power. Certainly such an inquiry, by letting in needed light, 
could do no harm. 

ROTTERDAM REPORT 


The report of the board of directors of the Rotterdam (Holland) 
Cotton Association, presented at the general meeting of the mem- 
bers held November 14, 1930, contains the following paragraphs: 

“A remarkable factor for this season also was the reduced con- 
sumption of North American cotton, compared with an important 
increase in the consumption of Indian and other growths. During 
the last three years the consumption of North American cotton 
amounted to about 15,000,000 bales annually, while this year it 
amounted to about 13,000,000 bales, thus nearly 2,000,000 bales 
less. 

“The total consumption of all kinds of cotton amounted this 
season to 25,209,000 bales against 25,882,000 bales in the previous 
season. 

“These figures show that there is only a small decline in this 
year’s world consumption and consequently the reduced con- 
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sumption of North American cotton has been replaced by a larger 
consumption of Indian and other growths. 

“On account of the cheaper prices of Indian and other growths 
mills have been encouraged to use these kinds instead of North 
American cotton in order to reduce their costs. 

“With regard to the cotton trade at Rotterdam, we beg to 
state that the importation of all kinds of cotton (linters/waste 
excluded) this year August 1, 1929-July 31, 1930, amounted to 
248,940 bales (see supplement 3) as follows: 


North American_......---..----.------_-----.1.-bales_. 140, 894 
Ip rn ee ate a Re a on eee Sa eee ee do 69,257 
r x a E do 18,474 
Other «growths: „%.: do 20,315 


“This shows an increase in this year’s imports of 19,619 bales 
compared with last year, princi; y caused by an important in- 
crease-in the import of East Indian, Egyptian, and other growths 
against a reduction in the imports of North American cotton of 
23,598 bales. 

“The deliveries of cotton imported at Rotterdam amounted this 
year: 

To the Netherlands 
To foreign countries. 


ECONOMIC EFFECT OF MARKETING ACT 


Before the Federal Government injected itself into the field of 
business in an attempt to become a large-scale cotton factor, 
cotton merchant, cotton warehouseman, and cotton exporter; 
trained and experienced merchants, each a competitor of ail the 
others, bought the farmer's cotton, as it was offered for sale, paid 
the farmers cash for it, sold a future hedge against such pur- 
chases, borrowed from the banks 90 to 100 per cent of the value 
of such hedged cotton in order to buy more cotton, and then 
sought spinner buyers. Should sales to spinners not have taken 
place at the time the hedge approached a spot month, the mer- 
chant would transfer his hedges into later months. 

In this way, every crop, the largest as well as the smallest, was 
absorbed and carried between the period of production and con- 
sumption, and finally disposed of to consumers. In every case 
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the farmer received the full cash value imposed by competitive 


buying and warranted by the relationship supply bore to require- 
ment. 

Spinners bought cotton to meet their requirements for long 
periods ahead. This they did either through the purchase of 
future hedges, or through contracts with merchants, known as 
forward commitments. 

Under this orderly process of business, spinners and mills were 
able to sell yarns and cloth months and sometimes years ahead 
of production, while merchants were able to buy cotton whenever 
the farmers offered it for sale, hedge it, and carry it until the 
spinner desired supplies. 

The Federal marketing and stabilization experiment has brought 
some new and artificial factors into the market, which have made 
it an abortive thing. Consequently, merchants have largely re- 
tired from their normal function of buying the farmers’ cotton 
and carrying it in an orderly way until spinners require it, while 
spinners have largely turned to a system of buying for immediate 
use only. Thus an enormous potential buying power is not now 
operating in the cotton market. 

One of the causes of the merchants’ withdrawal was the May 
squeeze in the future market last year. One merchant puts the 
case thus: . 

“Millions from the Federal Treasury were used to corner the 
May position last year to such an extent that merchants who had 
purchased cotton in the expectation of selling it to spinners could 
not transfer their hedges. This caused serious losses to the mer- 
chants. They do not care to risk a similar experience. Hence, 
merchants, for the most part are now keeping out of the market 
with their enormous buying power.” 

Explaining the spinners’ hesitancy to use their buying power, 
this merchant says: 

“Many spinners bought cotton at 16 cents, the price around 
which they were told the Government would stabilize cotton. 
Stabilization failed, and these spinners are now forced to use 
16-cent cotton to spin yarn which can be sold only on a basis 
of 10-cent cotton. They fear a repetition of that unfortunate 
experience. Hence, they now buy cotton oniy in a hand-to-mouth 
way.” 

With the great normal buying power of the market largely 
eliminated, the Government now stands pretty much alone as a 
buyer, and must absorb practically all- the cotton offered, and 
for which there is no immediate spinners’ requirement. 

Such a situation is lacking in economic soundness. 

Brazil, with the power to control production in Brazil, tried to 
control the supply of coffee available to merchants and failed 
utterly as a result of world competition. 

The Federal Farm Board, without the power to control pro- 
duction even in the United States, is attempting to control cot- 
ton prices, and in the process has driven out of the market the 
very buying power upon which the market has depended in the 
past. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, like the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR] and others interested in this very 
important work of the Farm Board, I believe there has been 
a misapprehension on the part of the Senate, the public at 
large, and the Farm Board as to the purpose and object of 
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the legislation creating that board. Certainly the policies 
put into operation by the Farm Board have been far afield 
from my conception of the purposes as stated in the legis- 
lation. 

One element in this farm problem about which the Farm 
Board, the public at large, and Members of Congress have 
heard ad nauseum has been the question of the surplus, over- 
production, as old as the problem of agriculture. 

The difficulty which arises in regard to overproduction is 
a very curious economic problem. Consumption of the 
staple agricultural products is perennial; it is continuous. 
To illustrate what I mean, the so-called surplus or carry- 
over of cotton for each year for the last 30 years has been 
about 3,000,000 bales. That is the average old cotton avail- 
able for the market on the 31st of July, to be added to the 
new production of the current year. 

The question was asked whether that 3,000,000-bale sur- 
plus or carry-over represented the average excess of produc- 
tion over consumption. The reply was in the affirmative. 
If that be true, there should have been a cumulative surplus 
of 90,000,009 bales. But there was just the same 3,000,000 
bales, which proved this fact: That as consumption was 
perennial and production was seasonal and annual, there 
being the years of short production and the years of excess 
production, in the long run production did not exceed con- 
sumption. It was only temporary and seasonal. But the 
effect of a temporary surplus under the unorganized and 
unfinanced condition of the farmer produced a disastrous 
return for the entire crop, for the reason that, having no 
resources and having to dispose of his entire crop as rapidly 
as gathered, he had to put a year’s supply on the market in 
5 90 days. Hence Congress passed the farm marketing 
act. 

What was the object of the farm marketing act? Let me 
read from the text of the act itself its declaration of policy: 


SECTION 1. (a) That it is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to promote the effective merchandising of agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, so that the 
industry of agriculture will be placed on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries, and to that end to protect, control, 
and stabilize the currents of interstate and foreign commerce in 
the marketing of agricultural commodities and their food prod- 
ucts— 

(1) By minimizing cpeculation. 

5 (2) By preventing inefficient and wasteful methods of distribu- 
on. 

(3) By encouraging the organization of producers into effective 
associations or corporations under their own control for greater 
unity of effort in marketing and by promoting the establishment 
and financing of a farm marketing system of producer-owned and 
producer-controlled cooperative associations and other agencies. 

(4) By aiding in preventing and controlling surpluses in any 
agricultural commodity, through orderly production and distribu- 
tion, so as to maintain advantageous domestic markets and prevent 
such surpluses from causing undue and excessive fluctuations or 
depressions in prices for the commodity. 

(b) There shall be considered as a surplus for the purposes of 
this act any seasonal or year’s total surplus, produced in the 
United States and either local or national in extent, that is in 
excess of the requirements for the orderly distribution of the 
agricultural commodity or is in excess of the domestic require- 
ments for such commodity. 


I have read far enough to give an outline of the policy. 
Now, as to the stabilization corporations: I want the Recorp 
to carry this so that the public and those who are inter- 
ested in the success of the Farm Board may understand 
what we had in view when this farm marketing act was 
passed. It proceeds to speak about how we shall go about 
controlling the surplus, what we shall do, what they are 
ordered to do under the law, what they are permitted to do, 
and what they are expected to do. Here it is: 

Sec. 9. (a) The board may, upon application of the advisory 
commodity committee for any commodity, as a stabili- 
zation corporation for the commodity any corporation if— 

(1) The board finds that the marketing situation with respect 
to the agricultural commodity requires or may require the estab- 


lishment of a stabilization corporation in order effectively to carry 
out the policy declared in section 1. 


Which I have just read. 


And the board finds that the corporation is duly organized under 
the laws of a State or Territory. 
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Then skipping two or three paragraphs which are not 
important to the point I am making: 

(b) Any stabilization corporation for an agricultural commodity 
(1) may act as a marketing agency for its stockholders or mem- 
bers in preparing, handling, storing, , and merchandising 
for their account any quantity of the agricultural commodity or 
its food products, and (2) for the purpose of controlling any sur- 
plus in the commodity in furtherance of the policy declared in 
section 1 may prepare, purchase, handle, store, process, and mer- 
chandise, otherwise than for the account of its stockholders or 
members, any quantity of the agricultural commodity or its food 
products whether or not such commodity or products are acquired 
from its stockholders or members. 

Mr. President, the board, under the stabilization corpora- 
tion, are given the power to go into the market and buy 
from members or nonmembers the surplus that is depress- 
ing the market and remove it from the market. The whole 
conception of the Federal farm marketing act was that, as 
the production of wheat and cotton and staple agricultural 
products is seasonal, there will come years, as there have 
come years, when the amount produced on the same acreage 
would be in excess of that year’s demand or the temporary 
demand for the article. Therefore the board was created 
for the purpose of buying the surplus wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
or whatever it might be and retiring it from the market, 
so that what was left would be under the influence of or in 
accordance with the law of supply and demand. The theory 
was that the board would hold the surplus and when there 
would be a short year would feed it back onto the market 
as the law of supply and demand justified. We had realized 
that a temporary surplus in wheat or cotton had a disastrous 
effect upon the producers for that whole year. The idea 
was that as the consumption for over 100 years had taken 
up all the temporary surpluses we would provide an agency 
that would take the surplus off the market, as the specula- 
tive trade takes it off, and hold it until such time as there 
was a demand for it at a reasonable or profitable price, 

and then feed it back on the market. 

I have seen no evidence at all where the board, even 
using their authority to establish a stabilization corporation 
for cotton or wheat, have made any serious effort to do the 
thing that the law requires them to do, or at least that the 
law was enacted for them to do, namely, to take the physi- 
cal matter off the market; take the actual wheat and retire 
it from the market until such time as the demand should 
justify them in feeding it back on the market. At first 
blush it looks as though it would have required an enor- 
mous volume of capital to take, as this year, for instance, 
6,000,000 bales of cotton from the market. At $50 a bale, 
which is the present current price for middling cotton, the 
basis upon which we trade, it would apparently require 
$300,000,000 for that purpose. But in reality it would not 
take any such original capital on the part of the board. 

Cotton is as good bankable collateral as wheat—perhaps 
better. It is nonperishable. It is a world-demand article. 
It is used wherever there is civilization, semicivilization, and 
even where there is no civilization at all. Ninety per cent 
of the people of the earth use cotton in some form or other. 
It is a universally used article. Therefore it is one of the 
best bankable collaterals that the world knows. The board 
would only have had to put up a certain per cent of the 
price, hypothecated its paper to a member bank of the 
Federal reserve system, and received the balance, and with 
$100,000,000 allocated to them for the stabilization of cot- 
ton they could have retired 8,000,000 bales of actual, physi- 
cal cotton from the market. As soon as they ascertained 
that the price of cotton was below the cost of production 
by virtue of the surplus, their duty under the law was to 
go into the market and buy the surplus, at least up to the 
price of the cost of production, and retire it from the 
market so the law of supply and demand might operate for 
the benefit of the producer. 

There is no indication in the law, from the first paragraph 
to the last, that they should go into the futures market and 
buy cotton on the board in order to get rid of the surplus 
or aid the farmer in financing his surplus. My object in 
supporting the bill was to get just as far away as possible 

‘from any speculative venture on the part of the board. I 
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know that according to their own testimony the stabiliza- 
tion corporation has but 1,300,000 bales of cotton. I am 
under the impression that that is not of the production of 
1930, but that it was cotton perhaps that was held over 
from the crop of 1929, which was held by certain coopera- 
tive organizations whom they relieved by taking the cotton 
into the stabilization corporation. 

Mr. President, I am loath to give up what I consider a 
good law, the object and intent of which, if carried out in 
good faith, would go largely toward solving the problem of 
the equitable and profitable control and distribution of our 
surplus in the staple agricultural commodities. We should 
have called the board in before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry or some other committee of the House 
or Senate and given them to understand what we considered 
to be the intent and purpose of Congress, so far as they 
were our agents in carrying out the purposes of the act. 
I believe even now the board should begin the purchase of 
wheat and its retirement from the market. If, according to 
this law, they were convinced that the present price of 
American wheat is below the cost of production or below a 
reasonable return to the producer, and that it was caused 
from an overproduction, they should begin to buy it and 
retire it from the market until such time as the amount left 
would respond to the law of supply and demand. The same 
is true as to cotton. In this law we have told them to do 
that very thing. 

If it be true, as it is alleged, that they have not bought the 
physical article but have relied upon the effect that their 
purchases may have in the speculative or futures market, 
we ought not to give them one dollar more. The purpose of 
the law is absolutely plain. We can not retire the surplus 
by buying tissue paper on a speculative market. We can not 
create a demand by selling cotton to the mills. The physical 
stuff itself must be taken off the market until the trade, in 
order to get a supply, is willing to pay a reasonable price 
for what is available to them. 

It is of no use for us to attempt to discuss the matter 
unless we discuss it in the light of the plain, explicit, and 
implicit features of the law, which provides that the board, 
acting in its capacity through its stabilization corporations, 
shall go into the market, not as a cotton broker but to 
relieve it of a temporary surplus, and shall hold and control 
that surplus so as to justify a reasonable return to the pro- 
ducer, That is all that is provided in the farm marketing 
act. A careful and critical study of it will reveal nowhere 
that the board are justified in going into the futures market 
nor even is it intimated that they shall do it. 

The law provides that when they shall find there is a sur- 
plus in excess of the demands and that surplus is producing 
a disastrous effect upon the producer, then the stabilization 
corporation may, without regard to whether they buy the 
commodity from a member of the cooperative organization 
or not, go into the open market and take from the open 
market a temporary surplus and hold it until such time as 
they may distribute it without distress to the producer. 

That is the object of the law. That is its purpose. We 
ought to insist that the board shall carry out the purpose 
of the law, buy the wheat, buy the cotton, and retire it 
from the market until such time as it may be distributed in 
such a manner as not to precipitate an excess supply during 
the short-period time. It was on the theory that the 
farmer, unorganized and without financial resources, had 
to dump his wheat and his cotton and his other farm prod- 
ucts on the market as fast as gathered, because he had to 
meet the obligations incurred in their production, that the 
board was created to be a unified corporation through which 
he could find relief as he did not have it theretofore or 
from other sources. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to vote $100,000,000 
or twice that amount; yes, three times that amount, or as 
much as is essential for the board to try, by relieving the 
market of the surplus, the experiment as to whether they 
can in subsequent years distribute that surplus to the benefit 
of the American wheat and cotton producer; but I am not 
willing to vote to give them $1 to sell the wheat and sell 
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the cotton and buy speculative futures, hoping that there 
may be a turn in the market and that they can beat the 
gambler at his own tricks. I know well enough, from the 
experience of those who have fooled with the futures mar- 
ket, both in wheat and cotton, that they will sell the bread 
out of your mouth and the shirt off your back if you dare 
to walk into their domain. There is, however, no answer 
when the physical commodity upon which they must de- 
pend is under your control; and that is what the board was 
set up for, namely, to get the actual physical.commodity and 
retire it. 

Mr. President, I have been amazed at what seems to have 
been the policy of the board. I confidently expected that 
under the terms of the act they would enter the wheat mar- 
ket and the cotton market, not as brokers, but, in response 
to the provisions of the law and according to their judgment, 
to buy what they had ascertained was the excess supply of 
these commodities. In my opinion, had that been done, 
wheat would have been back to a profitable price, and the 
same would have been true as to cotton. In spite of the 
world-wide depression, the world’s consumption of cotton 
and wheat is very little below normal, and I do not see why 
the price may not be stabilized by a proper handling of the 
surplus. 

I suggested to the board that, after having purchased the 
surplus and taken it from the market, in place of storing it 
and paying the carrying charges added to it—and Mr. Legge 
in his testimony complained that the money the board has 
invested has been added to by the carrying charges, insur- 
ance, storage, and interest—in place of waiting for the sub- 
sequent lean-production years, it could enter into contracts 
with the wheat growers and the cotton producers to allocate 
to them the physical surplus already on hand, the producers 
to agree not to reproduce it in 1931. In that way the board 
could get rid of the surplus wheat for the benefit of the 
wheat producer and of the surplus cotton for the benefit of 
the cotton producer. 

Suppose there were 6,000,000 bales surplus to be carried 
over and the board had it in its possession. It is notorious 
that the price of cotton is from $25 to $30 a bale below the 
cost of production. The board could have allocated that 
cotton or could have contracted with the farmers to finance 
their 1931 crop in an amount equal to their production in 
1930, if that farmer would agree not to plant any cotton and 
to take such amount of the surplus as would equal his 1931 
crop, or, if he did not want to release his entire acreage and 
use the surplus for his 1931 crop, then he might agree to 
such an arrangement as to 50 per cent of it. That would 
be tantamount to this: The half crop that he makes in 1931, 
supplemented by the half crop that the board furnishes him 
out of the surplus, would give him a crop equal to what he 
would make in 1931. Somebody has that surplus; somebody 
is going to carry it over; and if a short crop is made in 1931 
and the price rises, those who have bought it at the ridicu- 
lously low prices will be the beneficiaries of whatever rise 
there may be in the market. 

The producer will only get the rise in the small crop he 
makes this year, when it would have been absolutely feasible 
and practicable for the board to have already financed the 
6,000,000-bale surplus and then allocate it among the farm- 
ers so that there would be guaranteed a reduction in the 
acreage, the farmers would be guaranteed an increased price, 
diversified farming would be encouraged, and the farmer 
would be guaranteed a profit on what is now a menace to 
him, namely, the surplus. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Has the Senator explained just how the 
farmer would buy the cotton from the board, what security 
he would give, and how the board could protect itself and 
make the transaction absolutely sound? 

Mr.SMITH. Mr. President, the plan seems to me to illus- 
trate itself. Everybody knows if we make a normal crop of 
cotton this year, that adding 6,000,000 bales of old cotton 
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to it is bound to break the price. My idea was that if the 
board had this 6,000,000-bale surplus, or whatever it is, of 
cotton, had bought it under the act, they could have come 
to me and said, “ You made a hundred bales of cotton last 
year; you will probably plant for a hundred bales this year. 
If you will make a hundred bales, and the South makes its 
usual amount, we will have 6,000,000 bales added to it, which 
is going to ruin the price in the fall of 1931. If you will 
agree to take 100 bales of this surplus and will sign a con- 
tract not to plant any cotton on your land, we will hold a 
hundred bales of this surplus for your account. We want 
to get enough cotton producers to sign such contracts to take 
up the 6,000,000-bale surplus, so that it may be subtracted 
from the prospective supply of 1931. That will bring you 
up to the fall of 1931, with the surplus gone, and probably 
the half crop produced in 1931 added to the half crop car- 
ried over will give you a normal price and will not cost you a 
penny.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. The farmer would buy that cotton at the 
present price? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; at the present price. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And if cotton goes to 20 cents a pound 
next fall the farmer would get the difference between the 
present price and the 20 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; he would get that difference. The ob- 
ject of the farm marketing act was to take the surplus off 
the market and give the farmer a reasonable profit. It sets 
forth the policy of Congress to put agriculture on a basis 
of economic equality with other industries. The plan that I 
suggested to the board was simply, in my opinion, an ex- 
pediting of or anticipating of lean production years that 
may come in the future by selling the surplus back to the 
farmers, the board just holding it. The farmer would not 
have to put up a dollar; all he would have to do would be 
to sign a contract that he would not plant cotton for this 
year, the board to hold the cotton. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And therefore he could not lose anything? 

Mr. SMITH. If there is anything in the law of supply 
and demand, he would be bound to gain. Because of the 
presence of the surplus, the known fact that a surplus is on 
hand, the known fact of what the cotton acreage is in the 
South, and the knowledge that that acreage may be utilized, 
cotton is selling now around 10 cents a pound. If it were 
known this afternoon that contracts had been signed 
whereby out of 48,000,000 acres fifteen to twenty million 
would be retired from cotton planting in 1931, and that the 
board had allocated the surplus amongst the producers, and 
therefore half of the crop would be made in the warehouse, 
what would be the result? A member of the board said to 
a group of men composed of Representatives in Congress 
and Senators that if that were done the price of cotton 
would go up so high before planting time that the farmers 
would not sign the contracts, showing that the board recog- 
nizes that if they were to control the surplus it would have 
the desired effect. 

Mr. President, after a careful study of the agricultural 
marketing act and the plan that I submitted to the board 
the responses that have come lead me to believe that a vast 
number of people, regardless of whether they are wheat 
growers or cotton growers, have recognized the sound eco- 
nomic principle involved in the plan which I suggested to 
the board. The other night I discussed this question over 
a nation-wide radio hook-up. Since that time I have re- 
ceived letters from, I believe, every State in the Union. 
I received one yesterday from Seattle, Wash. Those who 
write the letters recognize the necessity for the control of 
the surplus, which is always temporary but disastrous, and 
they recognize the feasibility of reallocating this surplus 
to the producers in such a way as to make the producers 
the beneficiaries of any subsequent rise in the price. 

Mr. President, reiterating what I said a moment ago, I 
am perfectly willing to vote sufficient money to the board 
to enable it to carry out the purpose of the agricultural 
marketing act in the manner provided by that act, but I 
do not feel like voting money for the board to attempt 
to influence the market for speculation or dealing in futures. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator will yield just there, I 
desire to read at this point two or three lines from Dr. 
Bradford Knapp, president of the Polytechnic Institute of 
Alahama. He spoke at Atlanta on February 4. 

Leaders in agriculture and education in the South were warned 
here to-day by President Knapp, of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, that the social and economic structure of the South 
will be undermined unless problems of the farmer are solved to 
enable him to have an income and the comforts of life com- 
parable to those who live in the cities and towns. 

Again, he is quoted as follows: 

Fase and luxury in our cities and towns at the expense of 
lowering standards, misery, and distress of the people who work 
in the country will some day undermine the very foundations of 
this Government. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, Mr. President; and it may be observed 
just here that whenever a question of farm relief comes up 
it is a matter of indifference. I do not believe that is be- 
cause of any real indifference on the part of the Senators; 
but they just seem to have no idea about the processes of 
the market and how to aid agriculture. 

I hate to draw comparisons; but let us have up here an 
appropriation bill or other bill for the Navy, and the Senate 

is crowded with interested individuals. Let us get up a 
banking question here, and the interests crowd these seats. 
But when it comes to the product that clothes and feeds 
and shoes the organized society of America i is a matter 
of total indifference. 

I would deplore the failure, perhaps un a false 
policy, of this honest attempt on the part of some Con- 
gressmen and Senators to set up machinery by which agri- 
culture could be aided. Let us insist, as the creators of this 
machinery, that the machinery shall run according to the 
purpose and object for which we instituted it, namely, the 
control of the surplus that will occur almost any year. 

The mere fact that the board have made a mistake in 
their policy is no reason why we should absolutely discard 
our effort. Let us speak plainly to these gentlemen of the 
board and give them to understand that they must come 
out of the wheat pit, come off the cotton exchange, and deal 
with the physical thing itself. Men do not make bread out 
of tissue-paper contracts for wheat, nor do they spin cotton 
out of tissue-paper contracts for cotton. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. j 

Mr. BLACK. I understand that the Senator is opposing the 
use of Federal money by the Farm Board for gambling in 
cotton and wheat. 

Mr. SMITH. I am opposed to their using these exchanges 
for the purpose of trying to reduce the surplus and consume 
the product. 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the Senator that I expect to 
offer an amendment to the bill which will prohibit the use 
of Federal money for that purpose, and I hope to get a 
record vote on it in the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr, KING. I am always interested when the Senator 
discusses agricultural questions, because of his comprehen- 
sive knowledge of this subject. I am wondering just what 
the panacea of the Senator is for dealing with the farm 
problem. 

If I may trespass on his time for a moment, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] a moment ago read a statement 
showing the disparity between the advantages of those 
living in the city and the advantages of those who live upon 
the farm. May I say by way of parenthesis that I think 
there is as much poverty, perhaps more, in the cities of the 
United States than there is upon the farms. The Lord 
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knows there is poverty enough in both places; but I wonder 
just what measure the Senator would recommend to meet 
the situation. 

We have given the Farm Board $400,000,000. I think a 
great part of it has been improvidently used; and a great 
part of it will never be returned to the Treasury. I think 
the board has acted very unwisely in its speculative activi- 
ties. What I want the Senator to tell us, if he will do so, 
is, how are we going to control the surplus? What organi- 
zation, if any; what instrumentality, if any, should the Fed- 
eral Government set up? Or should we leave it to the farm- 
ers themselves, to their genius and to their courage, to meet 
the problems incident to their agricultural activities, just as 
we leave it to the small business man, the storekeeper and 
others, the lawyers, the doctors, and so on, to settle their 
problems? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the trouble about the agri- 
cultural problem is that we deal with millions of individuals 
as producers, in contradistinction to hundreds of manu- 
facturers; and the problem is infinitely greater because the 
process of germination—the “dead work,” as the manu- 
facturers call it—is provided by nature. 

Any man who can run a furrow and cover up the seed can 
be dead certain that there will be germination. The amount 
produced will then depend upon his skill in tilling the soil 
and fertilizing the plants. But there are millions of these 
people, varying from the university graduate down to the 
poor, ignorant negro with a bobtail ox. Each one of them 
can produce, and does produce. 

We have set up an organization which we hoped in part 
would take the place of the organization in business. We 
hoped they would ascertain just about what the world’s 
demand would be for a given farm product, ascertain about 
what the cost of production would be, and then, under the 
terms of this law, provide a means of taking that surplus off 
the market temporarily and distributing it in subsequent 
months and years, so that the production and distribution 
would run parallel with consumption in about the same 
proportion. 

It is a notorious fact that in all the years that we have 
produced surplus wheat, the world has consumed it all. All 
the surplus cotton of all the years is consumed and gone. 
We had hoped that we could set up this machinery by which 
the producers could be advised as to the amount necessary; 
and if at any one time they overproduced, and the price 
dropped, under the plan I suggest they could notify me, the 
cotton grower, Now that cotton has dropped below the 
cost of production, and I can buy your entire crop for less 
than you can produce it, I will buy it for you and hold it in 
trust for you if you will sign a contract that you will not 
reproduce it this year.” In that way they will create a lean 
year immediately, and give the farmer the benefit of the 
rise in the price and the benefit of his diversified farming. 
That is, he can plant anything else but the thing that has 
been overproduced. 

It seemed to me to be a practical thing; and I do not 
understand why the board did not enter the market and 
buy the physical stuff, and then call upon the producers to 
aid them in absorbing it by not duplicating it in another 
year, guaranteeing them a profit in the surplus, and a profit 
in the small crop that they would produce. I do not say 
it is a panacea, but I do say that it is a practical solution of 
what threatens to be a continuous disaster. 

Mr. President, I am not going to say anything more about 
this question now. In conclusion, I want to remark that 
this cotton and wheat is in existence. The board should 
purchase it and retire it from the market, and then use com- 
mon sense in redistributing it so that it will not be dupli- 
cated in 1931, and give the producers of cotton an oppor- 
tunity to make a half crop of new cotton, get the advance 
in the price of that, and the other half out of the surplus 
that is here, so that they would get the benefit of the rise 
in what is equivalent to a normal production of cotton. 

I want to support the board; I want to help them out; 
but I want them to stick to the law and do the thing that T 
believe would have already relieved the wheat grower and the 
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cotton grower, and not attempt to influence the market by 
dealing in cotton and grain futures. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, is there an amendment pend- 
ing at this time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is not. The bill 
is on its second reading and open to amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I send to the desk an amendment which I 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Alabama offers 
the following amendment: On page 18, at the end of line 2, 
insert: 

No part of the amount hereby appropriated shall be expended, 
and no loan shall be made out of such amount, for the purpose 
of dealing in futures or indulging in marginal transaction or any 
transaction whereby contracts are made for the purchase of agri- 
cultural commodities or food products thereof where no delivery 
of such commodity or food product is intended; and no coopera- 
tive association or stabilization corporation shall make any ex- 
penditure for any such purpose from the proceeds of any loan 
made out of such amount. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss 
this amendment. The Members of the Senate are fully 
familiar with the principle which is involved in it. They 
can vote upon it, in my judgment, as satisfactorily now as 
they could after a long discussion. The amendment would 
simply prohibit the use of Federal money in the wheat pit 
and the cotton exchange. 

Very few individuals can get by permanently on the cot- 
ton exchange and the wheat pit without going broke. It 
is my judgment that the Government should not take the 
taxpayers’ money and appropriate it for purposes of specu- 
lation with wheat or with cotton. That is the object and 
purpose of the amendment; and when the question comes 
up I desire to ask for the yeas and nays upon it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Alabama, who proposes this amendment, to 
the fact that I would simplify it, and provide that the pur- 
chase of cotton either as a hedge or contracts for the de- 
livery of cotton on the exchange, popularly known as fu- 
tures, should not be permitted by the board. 

I think I caught the idea there that this money shall not 
be used where delivery is not intended. I think almost 
everyone claims when he buys a contract that he intends to 
demand specific fulfillment, or, when he sells, that he in- 
tends to deliver. I should like, by the proper wording of 
the amendment, to disconnect the board entirely from the 
exchange, and let them go on the open market and buy. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
that I am fully sympathetic with the desire which he has 
expressed. That is the intention of the amendment. It 
may be possible that it does not reach the subject. It was 
drawn, however, after conference with the legislative draft- 
ing bureau of the Senate, and I have gone into it rather 
carefully. 

I am inclined to believe that the amendment will cover 
the subject. However, if there are some words which the 
Senator would like to have added to supplement the amend- 
ment, they will be satisfactory to me so long as they cover 
the subject, which is to prevent Federal money, raised from 
Federal taxes, from being used for the purpose of speculat- 
ing in cotton and in wheat. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I would like to have the 
amendment reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will 
again be read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk again read Mr. Brack's amendment. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, I do not pretend to know 
very much about the agricultural necessities in the way of 
legislation. That subject is handled by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in the Senate, and they have given 
special consideration to the subject. My duty and responsi- 
bility in connection with this bill, of course, is to see that 
the necessary appropriations are provided. 
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It seems to me that this proposal goes far beyond any 
mere limitation that has been held to be in order on appro- | 
priation bills, and under all the circumstances I feel that ; 
the matter should be dealt with by the appropriate legislative ' 
committee. Whatever recommendation it makes, of course, , 
the Senate would give proper consideration to, but I think it 


ought to be dealt with in that way instead of on the floor of 


the Senate. So I make the point of order against this | 
amendment, that it is not alone a limitation but that it goes 
far beyond the rules with reference to limitations and 
merely proposes to change existing law. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmirH] has rendered a great service, not only 
to the South but to the country, in the speech he has made 
here to-day. He has offered a solution for the surplus prob- 
lem which arises very frequently among farmers. 

We all know that the farmer can not absolutely control 
production. One year he will make too much, one year he 
will make too little; but the Senator from South Carolina 
has set in motion machinery which, if adopted by the Gov- 
ernment, will solve this problem year in and year out. 

I voted for the legislation establishing the Farm Board, 
for the purpose of having the Farm Board go to the rescue 
of a farmer who had produced too much for one year’s con- 
sumption. Such a farmer was not trying to commit any 
crime when he did that. He was putting forth enterprise 
and energy. He was an energetic, wide-awake farmer, try- 
ing to do the best he could, and to make what he could. 
Nearly everybody else tries to do that in business. When 
they come together at the end of the season they find that 
they have produced too much, and then these men, because 
of their energy in their industry, and because they have used 
their sense and exercised their strength to provide for those 
dependent upon them and to get along in the world, are 
penalized and struck down. 

The Senator from South Carolina has offered a solution 
for that problem, namely, that the Government go to these 
people and say: “ You have made too much. We are going 
to see to it that you are not made to suffer because of that. 
You did not know. you were going to make too much. If you 
had known, you probably would have tried to prevent it. 
But you did not know it. You have a surplus. We are going 
to take it off the market, and we are going to sell it to you, 
and you cut that much out of your crop for next year.” 

That is good sense, and it is sound business for the Gov- 
ernment. The farmer sees that. He sees that we are try- 
ing to help him. He says: “All right. I will cut my cotton 
acreage in half, and I will buy this other cotton from you at 
the prevailing price, cotton already produced as a surplus. 
Instead of making me suffer, you are going to enable me to 
go along and make a success out of farming year in and 
year out.“ That is what we are striving to do. That was the 
purpose of the law. We do these things for other business. 
I call attention to an article appearing in the Washington 
Post to-day. We find that a building association in this 
city has been loaned $910,000 by the Government of the 
United States. A run is made on that building association, ' 
people are getting their money out, and listen to what the | 
paper says: 

Inside and outside an all-night vigil was maintained by a siz- 
able force of police and detectives stationed to guard the $910,000 
in bills sent there as precautionary funds by the Treasury on re- 
quest from the Washington Clearing House. 

The Government is going to the rescue of whom? Of 
people engaged in building association business in Wash- 
ington. What is the matter? Their business is about to 
crash and fall, and I want to tell the Senate that the busi- 
ness of the farmers all over this Nation is crumbling down; 
it is falling to the ground. The farmer is selling cotton 
to-day, as the Senator from South Carolina has pointed out, 
for $50 a bale, $25 or $30 a bale below the cost of produc- 
tion. What are we doing to rescue him? What are we 
doing to prevent the complete collapse of his business? He 
is not only selling his cotton under the cost of production 
but he is losing his home and losing his farm. He is ina 
desperate situation. 
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The Senator from South Carolina has a proposition that 
is sound, that will do the work, and what is it? That the 
Farm Board go to these farmers and say: “ We are trying 
to get you to cut your acreage. Now, we are going to make 
it to your advantage to do it. Here is a concrete proposi- 
tion. You do not have to go and break the soil, plant the 


seed, cultivate the growing plant, gather the fleecy fiber 


from the boll, gin it, pack it, take it to the market, and 
then meet in the market place conditions which are pre- 
sented on the exchange by bear speculators. Your cotton 
is already made. 

“Tf a drought comes, it does not affect your crop, which is 
in the warehouse. If the boll weevil comes to destroy the 
growing crop, the little boll in its infancy, you do not have 
to worry about him. Your crop is already made, and you 
bought it at a price $25 a bale below the price at which 
you can produce it. By going into this movement you en- 
hance the price of cotton, and when you come with your 
meager crop, your crop already in the warehouse, making 
a smaller crop than you make if you go ahead and make the 
usual crop with this already on hand, which would cause 
the price to be low, you will have a smaller crop, and the 
market will be keen and hungry, the cotton will sell for 
15 to 20 cents a pound, and you can get the difference be- 
tween the $50 a bale you paid for it and $100 a bale which 
you get when you sell it at 20 cents a pound.” 

Mr. President, that is as sound as can be. There is no 
wildcat business in this, and I do not see why the Farm 
Board will not go into it. They are already authorized to 
do it, as the Senator has pointed out in the able and un- 
answerable argument he has made here to-day. It is the 
solution of this problem. 

The same thing would apply to wheat. The grain growers 
could come in under this provision and reduce their wheat 
acreage, because there would be an inducement to reduce it. 
They would make money by reducing it. When you con- 
vince the farmer that by reducing cotton acreage he will 
make money he will take a delight in doing it. But when 
you go out to him and just say to him in a wholesale 
fashion, “All you farmers go ahead and reduce your acre- 
age,” he does not know how he is going to be benefited by 
it. He can not see through the situation. The Senator 
from South Carolina has shown him how to see through it. 

“How many bales of cotton did you make last year?” 

“I made a hundred.” 

It takes a big farmer to do that. The average farmer is a 
10-bale, a 15-bale, a 20-bale farmer. But to illustrate: 

How much did you make? 

“ A hundred bales of cotton.” 

“You helped to produce 14,000,000 bales. Suppose enough 
of you cut your acreage in half and produce 50 bales in- 
stead of a hundred, and you come up next fall with 8,000,000 
bales instead of 14,000,000 or 15,000,000.” 

“ Well, it is bound to put the price of cotton up.” 

“ Now, they have 6,000,000 bales surplus, and they are going 
to let you buy some of that at 10 cents a pound. Can you 
produce cotton at 10 cents?“ 

“ No.” 

“ Why won't you buy this?“ 

“ I will.” 

“And the Government will hold it. It is secure. It is a 
sound proposition.” 

“ All right.” 

“You do not have to go out to toil and make it. It is 
already made, and when you sell it you will make $50 profit 
on the bale.” 

He says, “I will go into that.” 

Then, Mr. President, when the crop comes up next fall, 
there are 14,000,000 bales. The farmers will make 8,000,000, 
and the 6,000,000-bale surplus has been taken up and put 
into the channels of trade, it moves on, and the farmer starts 
his next year’s crop with a clean bill of health. The surplus 
has been disposed of, he has sold the cotton which he pro- 
duced at a profit, and that which he bought from the Gov- 
ernment at a profit. It is good business, and I would like to 
see the Congress go to the farmer’s rescue, and help him with 
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his business, which is falling down, as the Government went 
to the aid of this building association yesterday. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would like to call the at- 
tention of the Senator to the fact that where the farmer 
agrees not to plant cotton he can use the land for diversified 
farming, into which the board has been trying to encourage 
him to enter. He will not only make money on the surplus 
under this plan but he will be enabled, by planting his cotton 
acreage to food crops and devoting it to the raising of live- 
stock, to make himself independent for two or three years to 
come. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It will do much to encourage diversified 
farming and to put the farmer to doing other things, rather 
than relying solely and purely and wholly upon the produc- 
tion of cotton. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator consider that the 
Farm Board act has been a success? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I very much regret to say that I am dis- 
appointed. 

Mr. COPELAND. It was the pet of the President, was it 
not? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It was, in a way; but it was a pet of Con- 
gress also. We all thought relief would come from it. I cer- 
tainly did. I thought it was the greatest measure enacted 
by. Congress during my service, and I still believe that if it 
is properly administered it will be a fine act and will do just 
what we want it to do. I am disappointed in the adminis- 
tration of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the board secretly feels that the act 
is a failure, would it not be some relief to the board to have 
an excuse for saying, “ Well, if Congress had not done so- 
and-so, we would have made a success of it”? We are all 
convinced, I believe, that the act has been a failure. I 
know my own feeling is that we have the bear by the tail, 
as I said in the Committee on Appropriations. We now have 
to go forward with our plan, and if we make some modifica- 
tion of it, we will simply give an excuse to the Farm Board 
for the failure which they have had and which they are 
bound to have. That is my feeling about it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It would be difficult for the situation to 
be made much worse than it is. Cotton is away down, 
around 9% and 10 cents a pound. It is an appalling situa- 
tion. I am not satisfied, I want to say to the Senator from 
New York, of the work that the board have done; they 
have done some very good things, but in the main the work 
has been disappointing to me. Yet I would hate to do any- 
thing which would give the board an excuse to say that if 
we had not done this or that they were just about to do 
that which would have accomplished all we have been fight- 
ing for during all these months. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is exactly what I think would 
happen. There is no question that the cotton business has 
been terribly hurt. The Farm Board have purchased 
1,300,000 bales of cotton. They paid about 17 cents a pound 
for it. Every man in the cotton business is frightened 
almost to death for fear that cotton will be dumped on the 
market. Consequently confidence has gone and the bottom 
has dropped out of the price. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from New York was not in 
the Chamber when I called attention to the fact that the 
board right now can get rid of every bale of that cotton 
without buying a bale of cotton. They can come to me, I 
being a cotton producer, and I will sign a contract to take 
as much of that cotton as I produced last year in lieu of 
the crop for this year and that I will not plant a seed this 
year. They can get rid of every one of the 1,300,000 bales 
of cotton without buying a bale on the market and by en- 
couraging the world’s market with the fact that the 
1,300,000 bales will not be duplicated, under a contract with 
the growers, by allocating this cotton to them as I have 
suggested. 
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The board can go farther than that. Under the terms of 
the law they are authorized to buy the surplus, no matter 
what it is, and distribute it as the market justifies, as I have 
suggested. Instead of doing that, they could buy it on the 
market at the present price of $25 to $30 a bale below cost of 
production and contract with the growers to furnish them 
the equivalent of their 1931 crop out of the surplus to the 
extent of 6,000,000 bales, giving the farmer that amount of 
cotton and holding in trust for him on the contract that he 
will not plant, and then next fall we will come up with the 
crop reduced 6,000,000 bales, the surplus gone and in the 
hands of the farmer, and when he sells his cotton he will get 
the rise in the price for his 1931 half crop and the profit 
made on the surplus. 

I defy any man to question the practicability of that plan. 
The board has the opportunity to demonstrate its practica- 
bility with 1,300,000 bales right now. I will guarantee that 
every Senator from the cotton-growing States will enter into 
such a contract now if the board will allocate to them 
the cotton and hold it. There need not be a dollar change 
hands. If they will say to me, We will now allocate to you 
at the present price the amount of cotton you propose to 
make in 1931, equal to what you made in 1930, and we will 
hold this cotton for your account at to-day’s price and next 
fall, when we sell it, we will deduct the overhead plus the 
amount we paid for it, and we will give you the balance.” 
That plan will take care of the situation exactly as I have 
outlined. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. What the Senator says is attractive, but 
we have had an experience now under the operation of the 
law which has been very disappointing. We have almost 
demonstrated that when we attempt to interfere with the 
law of supply and demand, with the ordinary course of 
events, somehow or other it does not work. I am not so sure 
that the plan the Senator proposes will work. I do not want 
Senators on our side of the Chamber to give an excuse to 
the President so that his board, as the Senator from Alabama 
has just said, could say, We were almost at the point of 
success and then the Democrats interfered and now the 
thing has fallen down.” 

I think the safest course for us to pursue is to attempt to 
get the board to make the promise to the cotton farmers 
that they will not dump this cotton on the market at a 
time when it will ruin business, but I think if we take any 
other action here it will give them an excuse to say “ That 
is the reason why we failed.” They have failed, and they 
are going to fail; and for my part I do not want to see 
those on our side of the Chamber give them an excuse for 
saying, The Democrats were responsible for changing the 
law in such a way as to make it a failure.” That is the 
way it strikes me. I may be utterly wrong, but that is the 
way I feel about the situation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I agree heartily with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. I know that 
his plan would solve the problem, but whether the board 
will do it or not is another question. If they are not going 
to do it, they must take the responsibility for not doing it. 
Take the 6,000,000 bales off the market and cut the pro- 
duction of cotton by 6,000,000 bales for this year, and any- 
body; even a wayfaring man, can see that it will help bring 
good prices for the crop this fall, that it will be a money- 
making business for the farmer and a money-making busi- 
ness for the Government. The Government can not lose. 
It is a proposition that is as sound as the Rock of Ages. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. In relation to the observations made by the 

enator from New York [Mr. Copetanp], I do not agree 
with his conclusions, if I understood them. As I under- 
stand the Federal Farm Board bill, which I thought was 
economically unwise and against which I voted, no one 
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contemplated that the board should be utilized for the pur- 
pose of speculation or selling futures on the grain market. 
Congress had attempted to enact legislation forbidding deai-' 
ing in futures, and if any Senator or Congresman had be- 
lieved that the Farm Board would use the $500,000,000, or any 
part of it, for the purpose of stimulating the grain or cotton: 
market, it would not have received their assent. 

I do not think there is any impropriety in Congress saying 
to the board by the amendment, We do not approve of your 
gambling speculations in the grain market. The law was 
not enacted for that purpose. You have perverted the 
statute in your operations to the disadvantage of the people 
and the loss of the prestige of the board. You can not do 
that in the future.” If they fail, as I think they will fail 
and as they have failed, I do not believe they could attribute 
the failure to that admonition put in the form of legislation 
enacted by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator has no quarrel with me and I 
have no quarrel with him on that proposition. I do not 
want them to speculate. I wanted the board to take the 
money furnished by the Government to meet the speculation 
of the bear gamblers on the exchange. When they com- 
menced to beat down the prices, when the Farm Board fixed 
the loan value of cotton at 16 cents a pound, the board 
should have stayed out of the speculative market and should 
have told the farmer, Hold your cotton. Do not sell a bale. 
We are helping you with the spot cotton, with the actual 
cotton. Do not sell your cotton under these prices. They 
are being manufactured by bear gambling on the exchange. 
We are going to enable you to get a price that will yield a 
profit in the spot market. We are aiding you with spot 
cotton. Just sit steady and hold your cotton. Do not sell 
under 16 cents.” If they had done that and stood for that 
position, it is my judgment that cotton never would have 
gone below 16 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. But they did not stop there. They 
went ahead on their mad career. I voted for the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and I am glad I did; I am proud of that vote; 
but I am thankful that I did not vote for the bill creating 
the Federal Farm Board. However, let me say to my friend 
from Alabama that we can not change the situation now. 
We can not swap horses while crossing the stream. They 
have started on a course which unquestionably is the wrong 
course. I want to have it thoroughly demonstrated when 
they get through that they were wrong, and I do not want 
the Democratic Party to be in the position of giving them an 
excuse for getting out from under a terrific failure. That is | 
the way I feel about it. 

I would go far if I believed the plan proposed by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina and supported by the pale 
from Alabama had in it actually some relief for the cotton | 
men; but the cotton men themselves are more or less at sea | 
as to what shall be done except as regards one thing, and 
that is that they do not want the 1,300,000 bales of cotton 
dumped on the market. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is what we are trying to keep from | 
happening. 

Mr. COPELAND, But if we go forward now with any sort 
of legislation, against which I am not so sure that a point 
of order would not be raised, because it seems to me to be 
legislation on an appropriation bill, it gives them an excuse.. 
Let us not give them any excuse. Let Mr. Hoover and his 
party and his Farm Board take the responsibility for the 
failure. It is a failure already and it is going to be a worse 
failure. I do not believe we can doctor the bill in that hap-| 
hazard way to insure any greater success because of what, 
has happened. My judgment is against any sort of legisla-' 
tion of that kind now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. When does the Senator. 
think we can stop the failures? 

Mr. COPELAND. They will not be satisfied until they 
have had the full amount of money. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much more money 
must we appropriate? 

Mr. COPELAND. This is the limit; this is the last. No 
more is to be appropriated. So far as I am concerned, while 
I am proud that I did not vote for the bill, Iam never going 
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to have another bill like that passed if I can prevent it, not 
even if I have to stand here all alone, although I know there 
are others who would stand with me. This is Mr. Hoover’s 
Farm Board failure. Let them take their medicine. I do 
not believe we have any hope, by modifying the appropria- 
tion bill, of relieving us of the dreadful state of affairs 
brought upon the country by the miserable failure of the 
Farm Board to accomplish anything for the farmer. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Alabama how many bales of cotton the Farm Board 
have bought which they now have on hand? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I believe it is 1,300,000 bales. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand it, they can sell the 
cotton at any time they desire to do it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; they have the authority to do that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It seems to me it is going to be pretty 
difficult from now on for the Farm Board to do anything 
else but hurt the cotton farmer, for the simple reason that 
the day is coming sooner or later, and perhaps not under 
favorable circumstances, when the 1,300,000 bales of cotton 
have got to be sold. It occurs to me that when those bales 
of cotton are sold, the economic result will be a depression 
in the price of cotton. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is exactly what the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smiru] is trying to prevent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. It seems to me that we do not understand 
the situation. Not only is there 1,300,000 bales of cotton 
held by the board, but there are 5,000,000 bales in excess of 
the supply held by somebody else. We are trying to remedy 
that situation. Under the provisions of the law the board 
are required to hold the cotton. The purpose of the law is 
to hold cotton and distribute it in subsequent years or at 
some subsequent time when the law of supply and demand 
justifies it. Some one has the other 5,000,000 bales. The 
board have 1,300,000 bales. If the board would allocate this 
cotton now to the cotton producers at the present price 
under a contract with the cotton farmer that he would take 
his 1931 crop at the present price and would not duplicate 
it in 1931, we would get rid of the surplus. We would give 
the farmer a chance to make a profit out of the cotton al- 
ready produced. We would give him a chance to diversify, 
which we have been asking him to do, to raise food crops. 
We would give him a chance to make a profit out of what 
now seems to be an impending disaster. 

We asked the board to go further than 1,300,000 bales 
and by secondary financing go into the market, as it was 
authorized to do under the law, and buy the other 5,000,000 
bales and then allocate it amongst the producers before 
cotton planting time and relieve the market of the danger 
of this impending disaster. In that way a disaster would 
be converted into a blessing; it would be made impossible 
for there to be a duplication of this surplus the coming fall, 
and the farmer would be given a chance to make a profit. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In order that I may understand the Sen- 
ator, let me inquire if what that amounts to is not a cur- 
tailing of production? 

Mr. SMITH. Through not duplicating what is already in 
existence. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Through an allotment of the surplus. 

Mr. SMITH. That is right. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In other words, the Senator would cur- 
tail production by taking the surplus that now exists and 
prorating it among the producers? 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly, and at the present price, which is 
from $25 to $30 a bale cheaper than the cost of production 
to the farmer. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator from Alabama will allow me 
just a moment more, I desire to say, if the Farm Board 
were to adopt this plan and ask the Congress for a sufficient 
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appropriation to enable it now to go into the spot market 
and buy the surplus, I do not believe there would be a dis- 
senting vote. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How much money would that require, as 
a broad proposition? 

Mr. SMITH. As a broad proposition the Senator can see 
at once that cotton constituting such splendid bankable col-| 
lateral, if the Farm Board were to put up as much as 3 cents 
a pound or $15 a bale, the banks would carry the balance: 
that would be a safe margin; and at the rate of $15 a bale, 
$90,000,000 would cover the 6,000,000 bales, which would 
be valued to-day at $300,000,000. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not know a thing about cotton except 
that I have gone through the beautiful cotton fields, and 
been fascinated by the scenery, but it occurs to me that there! 
is one little fly in the ointment, and that is the cotton crop 
next year may not be normal, a drought or something else 
may happen. In that event, I inquire would there be a 
shortage of cotton if the Senator’s plan were carried out? 

Mr. SMITH. Unless it was an unprecedented disaster, 
with a crop of 8,000,000, which is 6,000,000 bales less than 
the production of this year, I do not think there would be 
any very great shortage. The fact of the matter is, I think, 
the cotton mills of the world and the cotton producers the 
world over would like to have one year in which all the 
surpluses of different kinds were cleaned up so that we 
could start even. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand the Senator’s position, 
he feels that the problem of dealing with the surplus is very 
much more important for the cotton industry and for indus- 
try in general than the fear of a drought or a short crop? 

Mr. SMITH. I do, because the agricultural marketing act, 
as the Senator will find if he will read it, deals with sur- 
pluses. It is the surplus from which come all the ills that 
afflict the wheat grower and the cotton grower. 

I will speak another sentence, Mr. President, and then I 
will give up the floor. With people starving from the Great 
Lakes to Florida, north, south, east, and west, the Farm 
Board and economists the country over are saying reduce 
the wheat crop. We have so much wheat we are all starving 
to death, and so much cotton we are all naked, and so much 
money in the banks that everybody has gone bankrupt. 
That is the situation; it is an indictment of the administra- 
tion. We have got wealth a-plenty, resources a-plenty, but 
not sense enough or patriotism enough to use them for the 
blessing of the population of America. We are destroying 
wheat while men and children starve, and are begging to get 
rid of the surplus cotton while people are naked; and here 
we are, with nearly all the gold in the world in our Treasury, 
pleading with the Government to go to the rescue of banks. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina has shown that $90,000,000, if used in the manner 
set forth in the plan suggested by him, would take care of 
the surplus cotton crop and would bring untold blessings 
and benefits to the cotton producers of the United States. 
I want to remind the Senate that I saw Congress—and I 
was a party to doing it—vote $100,000,000 to relieve distress 
among the starving people of Europe, and here by the use 
of $90,000,000 we can relieve the distress of 26,000,000 people 
in the United States who live in the cotton belt. We ought 
to do that. The surplus would be taken care of under the 
plan of the Senator from South Carolina. Just why the 
board does not adopt that plan and carry it through, I can 
not understand. 

I secured the passage of a bill through the Senate pro- 
viding that the Government should take a census of all the 
old cotton on hand in the various storage places in the 
United States. My purpose was to ascertain how much old 
cotton—unspinnable cotton—was on hand and how much 
of it was being counted each year in the carry-over of cotton 
at the end of the cotton-selling season. 

I also secured the passage of a bill through the Senate 
providing for the separation of accumulated linters at the 
end of the cotton season from the amount of cotton left 
over at the end of the cotton-selling season. At present the 
Government report does not separate linters from cotton, 
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but simply states that the carry-over of cotton is so many 
million bales, and in it are anywhere from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 bales or more of linters. Linters are not cotton. 
They are the fuzzy jackets which are left on the cotton- 
seed after the lint has been cut off the seed. A fine-tooth 
gin has been invented to shave the hull off the seed. That 
gets the linters off. They are snow-white but very short. 
They ought not to sell as cotton, and they ought not to be 
counted as cotton in the carry-over of cotton, because they 
are not spinnable cotton in the sense that real cotton is. 

When the Government reports the carry-over of cotton it 
includes the linters in the carry-over, and thereby works a 
great injury and a great hardship upon the farmer who has 
cotton to sell. For instance, if the carry-over of cotton 
were reported to be 3,000,000 bales of actual cotton, it might 
break the price of cotton; but suppose it were found that a 
million and a half bales of that were linters, then there 
would be really only a million and a half bales of cotton in 
the carry-over. and the report would put up the price of 
cotton. j 

Mr. President, I twice secured the passage through the 
Senate of the bill to which I refer. It was sent over to the 
other House, but it has twice failed of passage in that body. 
It is now on the calendar in the other body, but is as dead 
as a doornail so far as the membership of the body goes. 
The passage of that measure has not been secured, but it 
would be worth millions and millions of dollars to the farm- 
ers of my State, as well as to the entire Cotton Belt of the 
United States, if it were enacted into law. I want somh- 
thing done by Congress that will give to the farmers a fair 
deal. 

I remember when a crash came on the stock exchange in 
November, 1929, that a director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, and I think the governor of the bank, ad- 
vanced money, my recollection is, to the amount of some 
$25,000,000 to help bolster the financial situation there, 
which had been produced by gambling on the stock ex- 
change. Those governmental instrumentalities were brought 
into use and that money was employed to rescue the 
gamblers there from sustaining a complete loss of their 
business. Why can we not use some of the money of the 
taxpayers of this Nation to aid the great producing class 
of our country? The farmers, Senators, as I said a moment 
ago, are selling their cotton below the cost of production; 
they have debts hanging over them which they can not pay; 
their homes and farms are mortgaged and are being sold 
upon the auction block; the farmers of America are being 
reduced to a condition of peasantry and may ultimately 
become agricultural slaves. God forbid that such a day 
shall come upon our country! 

Why can we not do something for the farmer? Lester- 
day, as I pointed out, the Government went to the rescue of 
a building association in Washington. People got excited 
and thought they had better get their money out; they made 
a run upon the concern; they took out thousands and tens 
of thousands of dollars; but the Government went to the 
rescue and said, “ This concern is all right; we are going to 
help save it,” and the Government sent $910,000 to help take 
care of the situation. x 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is mistaken in the 
statement he has just made. Currency was sent from the 
Treasury upon checks that had been drawn by banks in the 
District of Columbia to help out the building association. 
In other words, the checks were cashed by the Government. 
I do not understand, however, that the Government issued a 
single solitary dollar in order to help the building asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is what the Washington Post of to- 
day says. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh. no. The Post says that the money was 
sent over from the Treasury of the United States, and that 
is true; but it was sent from the Treasury because of checks 
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which had been issued by the banks. The banks, not car- 
rying such a large amount of currency in their vaults, ob- 
tained the cash from the Treasury of the United States, and 
sent it to the building association which was in difficulty, 
but they gave their checks for the amount. That is the 
situation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The point I am making is that the Govern- 
ment opened its doors and its treasure house and sent the 
actual coin there. Whether the money was supplied on 
checks of the banks or not, the Government furnished the 
money; the Government came to the rescue and kept the 
concern from. failing. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is what the Washington Post says. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not the Government’s money. 
Checks were issued by the banks for the money, and the 
Treasury paid the checks, as one bank would pay the check 
of another bank. Under such circumstances the bank pay- 
ing the check does not lose the money, because they get the 
money from the bank on which the check is drawn, whether 
it be in New York or elsewhere; they either get credit or 
get the money back. That was what was done in this case. 
The Government of the United States did not furnish a 
Single, solitary dollar of its own money, and the Government 
lost no money when it honored the checks of the banks 
and the money was carried over to the institution which was 
in difficulty. That is so because, as I have said, checks were 
issued to get this money, and, of course, those checks are 
charged to the banks which issued them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true whether the banks be in New 
York or Chicago or any other place. So the Government did 
not pay a cent of it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is exactly what I am talking about— 
that the Government cooperated with the banks: the Gov- 
ernment accepted the banks’ security and turned loose the 
actual money, and it was used to meet the situation and 
did meet it and saved it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The money simply came from the Federal 
reserve system; that is all; just as in any other transaction 
money may come from the Federal reserve system on checks 
issued by banks. There are very few instances where the 
money comes from the Federal reserve bank on its own in- 
itiative, and the Federal reserve bank would not have pro- 
vided the money in this instance unless the local banks 
issuing the checks had money with the Federal reserve 
system. 

I know what the Senator has in mind here. It is true 
that the banks of Washington came to the rescue of this 
building association; and if they had not done so the asso- 
ciation would not have had the money on hand to meet the 
run. Therefore, they guaranteed so much money; and the 
checks that were issued by the banks went directly to the 
Government here. The money was paid, and the checks 
on which the money was paid were charged to the account 
of the Federal Reserve Bank wherever the checks were 
issued. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But the money was taken out of the vaults 
of the Treasury of the United States. That is what I am 
talking about; and the United States, in lieu of that money, 
accepted the collateral of other people and the checks of 
other people, and the Treasury of the United States fur- 
nished the money. 

Suppose they should give a check on a bank down in my 
State, and the bank should fail, and the check is not paid. 
That fellow is unfortunate, his business is ruined, because 
he has not the Government of the United States to stand 
there and back up that little bank and say to it, “ Here is 
money. We will accept your paper; we will take your col- 
lateral, and we will take the money out of the Treasury of 
the United States.” 

That is what I am objecting to. The big fellows can get 
into the Treasury; but the little fellows—who ought to be 
more able to get in, because they do not occupy as much 
space—can not get in at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. No check was issued unless the bank issu- 
ing the check had the money in the Federal reserve system, 
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and no check was paid by the Government that was not 
perfectly good; and the same amount of money that was 
delivered here in order to help this institution will be paid to 
the Government of the United States through the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not saying that the checks were not 
good. I am not objecting to the Government helping this 
concern, if that was necessary to prevent a crash and to aid 
us in getting back to prosperity and normal times; but I am 
objecting to helping one class and withholding help from 
another. Nobody can defend that sort of thing. It is class 
legislation. It is favoritism displayed by the Government to 
one particular favored class, and against another class that 
is in dire distress, 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. My information is that this money was 
sent from other banks, and that if these other banks had 
not sent it this institution would have crashed; and had not 
the Treasury Department let loose its money some other 
banks in Washington would have crashed with it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from South Carolina suggests 
a feature of the situation that I did not understand; but 
I still say that I am not complaining that the Government 
helps. I am asking the Government to help thousands and 
millions of cotton producers, farmers in distress; and I 
submit, Mr. President, that cotton is the finest collateral on 
earth. You can put it in a dry place and keep it for 10 
years, for 20 years, for 50 years, for a hundred years. The 
family of the senior Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
SMITH] have a bale of cotton that is probably 40 years old. 
There is nothing that will keep like cotton. 

In the case of grain, if you put it in a damp place it will 
mold. It will rot. It must not be too wet, too damp; and 
that is a very difficult thing to attend to. If you put cotton 
in a dry warehouse, however, you can keep it indefinitely 
and its tensile strength will be as good 10 years from now, 
20 years from now, or 30 years from now as it is to-day. 
Cotton is the greatest collateral in all the world; and, as I 
said the other day, it is the only product under the sun 
every pound of which is converted into money, every dollar’s 
worth of which contributes to the financial wealth of the 
United States. It gives to America the balance of trade 
and brings into our country every year more gold than the 
world’s annual output. Yet cotton is a drug on the market, 
and those who produce it are penalized and punished if they 
produce it in abundance. The Government can help every- 
body else in distress, but we can not take a few millions 
to enable the farmer to make a success of his business, to 
enable him to keep his business from going to utter ruin. 

Mr. President, before I sit down, I repeat that the propo- 
sition of the Senator from South Carolina is sound, and I 
am whole-heartedly with him on it. He has rendered a great 
service not only to the South but to the country. He is a 
friend of the cotton producer; and he has mapped out here 
a plan which, if carried out, will not only solve this problem 
for the year 1931 but will solve it for all the years to come. 

If there is a surplus next year, or year after next, the 
board will say, “All right; we will take care of that. Do not 
be alarmed, now, you farmers.” Did you ever hear of a 
banker being hurt because he has more money than he had 
last year? Why. he is just tickled to death. He revels in 
luxury; he clips his coupons, and has a good time. If, how- 
ever, the farmer produces in abundance, and comes into the 
market place with sufficient of the stuff he has made to 
clothe the world, he must be whipped to his knees and made 
to suffer; and the only answer he gets is, “ You produced 
too much, and you must take your medicine. You must be 
punished.” 

Mr. President, if this Government does not wake up to the 
danger of producing a peasant class in America, a class of 
agricultural serfs, we are right on the road down which 
Rome went to her utter ruin when she fell down among her 
beautiful hills and died. 

I want my country to wake up in time. I want to see 
prosperity in my land—not the kind that we see expressed 
in a few money kings who tower above their fellows like 
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peaks above a plain but a prosperity felt by the common 
man, heard in his cheerful voice, seen in his comfortable 
home; a prosperity that produces peace and plenty over a 
smiling land, and is reflected in a happy nation’s eyes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama wish to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BLACK. No, Mr. President; I am willing for the 
Chair to rule on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds the point 
of order made by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones} 
to be well taken. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk another 
amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, line 2, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

No part of the amount hereby appropriated shall be expended, 
and no loan shall be made out of such amount, for the purpose of 
dealing in futures or indulging in marginal transactions or any 
transaction whereby contracts are made for the purchase of agri- 
cultural commodities or food products thereof where no delivery 
of such commodity or food product is intended; nor shall any of 
this appropriation be loaned to any person, association, or corpora- 
tion, for use by such person, association, or corporation for the 
purposes hereinbefore set out. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am inclined to think that 
that goes beyond a mere limitation; so I make the point of 
order against the amendment as new legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is unable to 
sustain that point of order. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I simply want to suggest this 
consideration in line with what the Senator from New York 
[Mr. CoPELAND] suggested a while ago: 

I think Congress ought to allow the Federal Farm Board 
to act under the law that we have passed without our inter- 
fering, and thereby giving the board an excuse to say, if 
failure does occur, We would have made a success if Con- 
gress had not interfered with our activities and with our 
work.” 

It seems to me that is the wisest course to follow. If we 
begin to limit the activities of the board in this one respect, 
of course we are likely to do the same thing in another. 

The discussion this afternoon has been largely with ref- 
erence to cotton; yet the activities of this board deal with 
many other products than that. This $100,000,000 is to be 
used in dealing with all sorts of agricultural products; yet 
this limitation applies to all the board’s dealings in every 
class of commodity, no matter what it is. 

I think that is all I care to say about the amendment, 
except this: 

I remember reading in the testimony taken by the com- 
mittee that Mr. Legge, the chairman of the Farm Board, 
stated in substance that the board started in its activities 
with the idea of dealing in actual products, and not dealing 
in futures. I confess that I do not understand very well the 
matter with reference to futures, and what might be called 
gambling in products, and that sort of thing; but I take it 
that that is what this amendment refers to. As I under- 
stand, # would prohibit the board from dealing in futures. 
Mr. Legge said that they started out on that plan, but they 
found that private business was dealing in futures, and 
apparently that handicapped the board in their work; or, at 
least, they thought it did; so, after starting out in that way 
and trying that plan for a while, they came to the conclusion 
that it was wise action for the board to deal in futures as 
well as otherwise. 

That may have been unwise on their part. They are busi- 
ness men, however. I am willing to concede that Mr. Legge 
is far better able than I am to determine what is a wise 
course in dealing with agricultural products in a business 
way. I do not question the capacity of any other Senator 
on this floor, however, to know better than Mr. Legge how 
to handle these things, how to deal with these matters, how 
to meet these problems. I was impressed, however, with the 
fact that Mr. Legge is an honest, fair, frank business man; 
and I believe he has been seeking to do what he thought was 
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for the best interests of the people of the country and the 
Government that he represents. 

I believe it is unwise for the Senate to begin now to limit 
the activities of the board or to limit it in the use of the 
money that we provide to enable it to carry out the law we 
have passed to govern its actions. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, just a few words with refer- 
ence to the amendment. 

It is true that this amendment will affect any gambling 
on any food product. It is not limited to gambling on 
cotton alone; but it would prohibit gambling with this 
$100,000,000 on wheat, and it would prohibit gambling with 
it on hogs, and it would prohibit gambling with it on any 
food commodity. 

I do not think this country is willing to turn over to Mr. 
Legge or to any Farm Board the right to determine when 
Government money shall be used for gambling purposes. 

I believe the Congress is as able to determine for itself 
now whether this Government is to embark on the general 
policy of speculation and gambling with tax-raised money 
as it will be after Mr. Legge and his associates have passed 
upon the question. 

The issue is simple. It is against the law in practically 
every State of this Union to gamble. So far as I know, 
it is the law in every State of the Union. If there is any 
State in the United States which permits individuals to go 
out and gamble publicly with their money, I do not know it. 

This should not be the law, according to the well-settled 
policy of this Nation, and yet with the statement made on 
the floor that the chairman of the Federal Farm Board 
says that in order to raise the price of cotton and corn and 
wheat it must gamble with Government money, we are asked 
to vote down an amendment which will prohibit the use 
of Government money for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I was already of the opinion that the Fed- 
eral Farm Board had been a failure. It is the pet idea of 
the present President. It has proven itself to be absolutely 
unworthy of the confidence of the people. Instead of rais- 
ing the price of cotton, the price of cotton has gone down. 
Instead of raising the price of corn, corn has gone down. 
Instead of raising the price of wheat, wheat has gone down. 
All this has occurred in the face of the fact that Congress 
gave to Mr. Hoover exactly the law which Mr. Hoover said 
Mr. Hoover wanted, and it has proved to be an absolute and 
complete failure and a miserable farce in so far as bringing 
benefits to the farmers of this Nation is concerned. 

The Democrats and some of the progressive Republicans 
offered a remedy which would have benefited the farmer. 
They offered the export debenture plan, which would have 
taken out of the pockets of some of the tariff special bene- 
ficaries and returned a small, infinitesimal proportion into 
the pockets of the American farmer. But that would not do. 
We must pass for the present administration the so-called 
farm relief bill, the present law, which has relieved the 
farmer of practically everything he had in the world but his 
shirt, and if it is allowed to operate long enough it will 
take that away from him. 

Mr. President, this amendment would prevent the Federal 
Farm Board from using Government money for gambling 
purposes. The issue is plain and simple. If we want to 
permit Federal money to be further used for gambling pur- 
poses, then this amendment should be voted down; but that 
is the only issue there is in it. If the Federal Farm Board 
has reached the time when it admits it can not benefit the 
American farmer except by gambling with the money of the 
American people, then it is time for the Federal Farm 
Board to fall, and for us to repeal the law, because the people 
of this country do not want their bureaus to engage daily 
in the practice of gambling. 

Who gets the benefit? It goes to the cotton gamblers in 
the great cities. It goes to the wheat gamblers in the wheat 
pits. It does not go to the American farmer. Do not let 


anybody be deceived; that is where most of this money has 
been going. It has been just like pouring water into the 
funnel of a bottle with a hole in the bottom of the bottle, 
and it will continue to go in that way, because we can not 
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expect our bureaucrats to be able to go into the wheat pit in 
Chicago or on the cotton exchange in New York and com- 
pete with the wheat gamblers or with the cotton gamblers, 
who have been making their livings out of sabing in cot- 
ton and wheat through all these years. 

The time has come when Congress ought to 8 itself 
on this issue, and let the board know that the American 
people have not yet degenerated to the point where they are 
willing to say that the only way American agriculture is to 
be benefited is to engage in an orgy of cotton and wheat 
gambling on the cotton exchanges and in the wheat pits. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am just as much opposed 
to gambling as is the Senator from Alabama. Why does he 
not bring in legislation to prevent what people do not re- 
gard as gambling, but what they call speculation? Possibly 
it is gambling; I do not know. 

This board has authority to do what it is doing under the 
legislation Congress has passed. In other words, if what 
they have a right to do is rightly called gambling, then the 
Congress has authorized it. 

The logical result of the Senator’s position and argument 
is that the law should be repealed. That may be true. But 
so long as it is the law it seems to me Congress should sup- 
ply the money necessary to carry it out. 

As I have said, if they make a failure, we know where the 
responsibility rests. When we put such limitations as these 
one after the other into the law we give them an excuse to 
say: “If Congress had not limited us in our activities and 
our work we would have made a success of it.” 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JONES. The Senator may ask me a question, but I 
may not be able to answer it. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator states that it is the law and 
that the board is authorized to use the money for that pur- 
pose. If this amendment is agreed to, the board will not be 
authorized to use the money for gambling purposes, will it? 

Mr. JONES. The Senator does not propose to repeal the 
law. He provides that this particular money can not be, 
used for that purpose. 

Mr. BLACK. It would prevent it, would it not? 

Mr. JONES. If it is against the law why does not the 
Senator propose to repeal the law? That is what ought to 
be done. That would be the open, square, and frank pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me remind the Senator 
from Washington that he did not regard the veterans’ légis- 
lation yesterday afternoon in exactly that light. He even 
declined to make a point of order. 

Mr. JONES. I acted upon that in accordance with what 
I considered the merits at the time. This is an entirely 
different proposition. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; this has to do with farmers, and 
the other had to do with veterans. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say to the Senator that I am 
perfectly willing to leave this to the Senate, and let it decide. 
I have no pride in the matter one way or the other. I do 
not claim to know anything about the cotton situation, or 
futures, or gambling, of which the Senator from Alabama 
has spoken. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am prepared to accept the Senator’s 
word for that, but the Senator declined to make a point of 
order yesterday. 

Mr. JONES. I gave the reason why I did not. 

Mr. GEORGE. But now the Senator is making a very 
strong and vigorous argument as to why the Farm Board 
should continue to gamble with money in the wheat and 
cotton markets. 

Mr. JONES. No; what I say is that if the Senator wants 
to do away with the board, let him propose to repeal the 
law. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the Senator from Washington did not 
suggest on yesterday that the law be repealed. He said: 


Let us do with the money which is to be paid to veterans as we 
see fit. 
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I think the Senator was right morally yesterday, and I 
think he is wrong morally to-day. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. If the Senator takes the view 
that the situation to-day is parallel with the one which 
confronted us yesterday, he looks at it differently from the 
way I do. 

! Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it now appears that there 

will be considerable controversy about the matter which is 
being discussed at this time. The Senator from Washington 
assured me that he would give me an opportunity to-day to 
have the public buildings bill passed, which carries an au- 
thorization for $100,000,000. It is necessary that that bill 
be passed in the next few days if we are to speed up the 
program of public-building construction, because estimates 
must be prepared and sent to the Congress in order to get 
the appropriations passed during this session. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I know every Senator is in- 
terested in the measure referred to by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. It is quite an important matter, and I feel that it 
ought to be acted upon, as the Senator says, if possible, at 
this time, because other legislation to carry out the authori- 
zation will have to be enacted hereafter. I appreciate the 
fact, too, that we probably can not get a vote on even the 
pending amendment to-day. So I am willing to allow the 
Senator from Virginia to proceed with his bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the unfin- 
ished business will be temporarily laid aside. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 
16297, to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), and acts 
amendatory thereof. I ask that the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to proceeding 
with the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the unfinished business is 
the independent offices appropriation bill 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business was 
temporarily laid aside by unanimous consent for the pur- 
pose of proceeding with the public buildings bill. Now, the 
Senator from Virginia moves to displace the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. JONES. We shall take up the appropriation bill 
again whenever we have an opportunity. 

Mr. McNARY. This is agreeable to the Senator having 
the appropriation bill in charge? 

Mr. JONES. I do not think there will be any trouble 
about getting up the appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let it be stated. I did not hear the 
motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 16297, the public 
buildings construction bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill. g 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the bill is 
short. Let it be read. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; I would like to have the bill read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the bill. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the construction of “certain public buildings, and for other Pe ea 
poses,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), and acts amendatory 
thereof, are hereby amended to provide that for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provisions of said acts and to permit of 
expediting the public-building program thereby authorized, the 
amounts heretofore authorized to be appropriated for public-build- 
oon projects outside the District of Columbia are extended $100,- 

000,000: Provided, That under this authorization and from appro- 
priations (exclusive of appropriations made for remodeling and 
public buildings) heretofore made or herein authorized 

for the acquisition of sites for, or the construction, enlarging, 
remodeling, or extension of public buildings under the control of 
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the Treasury Department, not more than $65,000,000 in the aggre- 
gate, shall be expended annually, of which sum not more than 
$15,000,000 may be expended on projects in the District of Colum- 
bia (except that any part of the balance of such sum of $65,000,- 
000 remaining unexpended at the end of any fiscal year may be 
expended in any subsequent fiscal year without reference to this 
limitation, 88 with the fiscal year 1928). 

Sec, 2. That the provision contained in the act of May 25, 
1926, as amended by the act of February 24, 1928, limiting the 
amount that may be expended annually in any one of the States, 
Territories, or possessions of the United States to $10,000,000, be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 3. That in the case of any projects authorized under the 
provisions of the public building act approved May 25, 1926, here- 
inbefore mentioned, and the several acts amendatory thereof, when 
the bid of the lowest responsible bidder received in response to 
public advertisement exceeds the amount available under the 
estimated limit of cost fixed by Congress, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to enter into 
contracts for the construction of such buildings in an amount 
not exceeding 10 per cent in excess of such estimated limit of 
cost: Provided, That in the exercise of this discretion the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall not incur obligations in excess of the 
amounts heretofore or herein authorized for appropriations. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, by direction of the com- 
mittee I offer an amendment to strike out section 2 and to 
insert what I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, strike out section 2 and 
insert: 

Sec. 2. That the provisions contained in the act of May 25, 
1926, as amended by the act of February 24, 1928, limiting the 
amount that may be expended annually in any one of the States, 
Territories, or ons of the United States to $10,000,000 be, 
and the same are hereby, further amended so as to increase the 
amount that may be expended annually in any one of the States, 
Territories, or possessions of the United States to an amount not 
to exceed $15,000,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have another amendment to offer by 
direction of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of section 3 add the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That the extension of said limitation shall not be 
continued in effect beyond the close of the calendar year ending 
December 31, 1935. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, before that amendment is 
acted on I would like to offer an amendment, which, if 
adopted, would render the amendment unnecessary. I ask 
the Senator from Virginia to withhold his amendment for 
the moment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I withdraw it temporarily. 

Mr. HOWELL. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let it be reported. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Nebraska 
offers an amendment, on page 3, line 4, after the word 
“ discretion,” to strike out the remainder of the section and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

To reject all bids in any case and let the contract for such 
building by negotiation: Provided, That in the exercise of this 
discretion the Secretary of the Treasury shall not incur any ob- 
ligation in excess of the estimated limit of cost fixed by Congress, 
and shall report the facts in connection with any so negotiated 
contract to Congress. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to have my amendment 
acted on placing the limit at 1935, and then the Senator can 
move to strike out the entire provision and substitute his. 
I would like to have my amendment adopted to perfect the 
text of what the Senator from Nebraska proposes to strike 
out. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is there any objection to agreeing to my 
amendment first? 

Mr. SWANSON. Let my amendment be adopted and then 
the Senator can move to strike it all out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia has pref- 
erence and then the amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska will be in order. 
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` Mr. HOWELL. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment submitted by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is a 
very simple proposition. It involves no additional building 
project. The Supervising Architect has stated that unless 
some additional powers are given to him it will take eight 
years to construct the authorized buildings in the country. 
This bill and a previous bill seek to let down certain bars 
that prevent the Supervising Architect from expediting the 
work. One authorized him in certain cases to employ pri- 
vate architects. A second proposition authorized him in 
certain instances to go ahead and construct a building be- 
fore title to the land was completely in the Government 
when it was assured that the title would ultimately come 
to the Government. This bill proposes that he can expend 
in any one State $15,000,000 instead of $10,000,000 as pro- 
vided in the present law, because if that is not done certain 
buildings can not be constructed in several of the States 
during the next year to help in the present emergency. 

At my suggestion, because of these extended powers, an 
amendment was offered and approved by the committee 
limiting the extended powers to December 31, 1935. After 
that date we go back to the present law. What the bill 
seeks to do is to enlarge the program of constructing public 
buildings outside of the District of Columbia during the 
next two or three years. The members of the committee 
were unanimous in reporting it. 

Mr. HOWELL. I consent to the consideration of the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I understand the bill, it is 
to permit the Secretary of the Treasury, when a bid for a 
building has been submitted and that bid is in excess of the 
authorization of Congress, to let a contract for the building 
if it shall not exceed by more than 10 per cent the authori- 
zation. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr, KING. I would be unwilling to give that authority 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let the amendment be adopted which 
limits the authority to a given time and then I will explain 
it to the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
desire to have the amendment read again? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will again be 
read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of section 3 add the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That the extension of said limitation shall not be 
continued in effect beyond the close of the calendar year ending 
December 31, 1935. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is what the amendment does: 
Under the present plan an estimate is made for a building. 
The estimate necessarily can not be exact or accurate. That 
could only be done if the department had an immense num- 
ber of architects and experts. So they make a more or 
less rough estimate as to what the building will cost. Then 
they ask the Appropriations Committee to authorize an ap- 
propriation for that amount, known as the estimated cost 
of the building, which is done. Then the contract for the 
building is let to the lowest bidder. : 

Mr. SMOOT. After the plans are completed? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. The plans are completed and then 
the bids are asked for and a conclusion reached as to 
whether the bids are proper or not. If it has been esti- 
mated that a building will cost $500,000, and it develops later 
that something in connection with the cost of the land or 
the cost of construction of the building will make it cost 
$520,000 instead of $500,000, they could not proceed with the 
building under existing law.. Its construction would have to 
wait until next December and they would have to come back 
to the Appropriations Committee for authority to increase 
the item from $500,000 to $520,000. Work on the building 
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would have to stop right there until that additional authority 
was given. 

Under the plan now proposed the total amount of the 
appropriation for buildings outside of the District of Colum- 
bia is increased from $50,000,000 to $65,000,000. We also 
continue the appropriations heretofore made which have not 
been used. It is estimated for the ensuing year that for 
buildings outside the District of Columbia the cost will be 
about $171,000,000. If the estimate for one of those build- 
ings should be exceeded in the bid accepted, the Secretary 
would be authorized to make a contract and proceed, pro- 
vided that the total amount of the contract then would 
12 105 in excess of 10 per cent above the original estimated 
cost. 

The proposal was examined thoroughly and completely 
by the committees of the House and Senate. At first we had 
the idea that by allowing a 10 per cent leeway it might 
encourage the bidders to increase their bids to a little more 
than the amount of the estimate, because they might think 
that they could get the extra 10 per cent. But the depart- 
ment had an idea that it would bring about exactly the 
reverse result. They thought that in order to complete the 
buildings between now and next December they would have 
to make estimates sufficiently large to cover any anticipated 
cost, or else suspend work. They thought the estimates 
would be more liberal and that they would get better bids. 

Mr HOWELL. But, the cost is determined now by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is determined on the estimated costs. 
The bids may not exceed those estimated costs. The depart- 
ment can not spend any more money than the $100,000,000. 
They can not spend any more than is authorized under this 
bill. The contract must go to the lowest bidder, but under 
this authority the Secretary of the Treasury could increase 
the amount by not to exceed 10 per cent above the estimated 
cost as approved by the Appropriations Committee. I am 
told that the Treasury Department will save between 
$12,000,000 and $20,000,000 on the cost of the buildings under 
these contracts. 

Mr. HOWELL. Why? 

Mr. SWANSON. For the simple reason that the estimates 
were made and the bids were submitted on the general esti- 
mates without there being any such leeway granted. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator mean that the cost of 
building materials has decreased since 1926? 

Mr. SWANSON. No. Before a building can be con- 
structed, of course the land has to be purchased. There 
must be an estimate of the cost of the land, as well as an 
estimate of the cost of the foundation and the construction 
of the building itself. Bids have to be obtained upon that 
basis. Those estimates can not be made except in a rough 
way and consequently if a mistake is made with reference 
to the cost of the land and the land would cost $10,000 more 
than the estimate, then they could not proceed under the 
present law until they came back to Congress and got an 
increased estimate and authorization from Congress. So 
the entire matter is held up until the following December. 
I am told that the department believes that they will have 
saved between $12,000,000 and $13,000,000. 

The proposed substitute of the Senator from Nebraska 
would give us exactly the existing law, nothing more and 
nothing less. That is what they have to do under existing 
law. They would have to come back and get an additional 
estimate before they could proceed. I know of instances 
where buildings have been held up a long time on account 
of the land costing more than the estimate. It must be 
remembered that they do not even buy the land or do any- 
thing about it until the Appropriations Committee have 
considered the estimate and an estimate is made. The 
Appropriations Committee have never failed to approve an 
estimate to cover the lowest bid when it has been found that 
the lowest bid was in excess of the previous estimate. 

I recognize that this is urgent and necessary if we are 
going to proceed with the construction of many buildings. 
between now and next December. i 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why the limitation is fixed. 
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Mr. SWANSON. The limit is fixed at not to exceed 10 
per cent of the original estimate. I am told that they will 
have saved between $12,000,000 and $20,000,000 by the con- 
tracts for buildings being that much less than the estimates. 
They think they can get better bids if we do not increase 
the estimates, but have this provision to cover any contin- 
gencies that might arise. 

Mr. HOWELL. But the estimates have already been made. 
The estimates were submitted to Congress. We have those 
estimates and now the Senator’s proposition is that if they 
see fit to increase the size of a building and expend more 
money on it, they shall have a leeway of 10 per cent. 

Mr. SWANSON. If they adopt the plans and call for bids 
and find that the lowest bidder exceeds the estimate by not 

more than 10 per cent, they can accept the bid of the lowest 

bidder under those circumstances. We have had complaint 
from all over the country that the red tape here has delayed 
the construction program during this period of depression. 
It seems to me with that modification, slight as it is, know- 
ing that it has not been and will not be abused, we can 
proceed to construct these buildings between now and De- 
cember under the authorized expenditure of $171,000,000; 
and unless there is some such authority as this granted it 
will be impossible to tell which of them will be held up and 
delayed because the actual bids are somewhat, though noi 
much, in excess of the estimates made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, every Monday since New 
Year’s Day I have asked about these “red-tape” bills. 
There can be no doubt about the situation. We have had 
testimony before the Committee on Appropriations on the 
LaFollette resolution. We had Colonel Woods there. We 
had the Supervising Architect and others. It was pointed 
out to me that if we are to go forward with the building 
program in the hope of relieving unemployment, we must 
do away with these red-tape provisions. I hope that every 
Senator who is interested in putting men back to work will 
not hesitate now, and because of a technicality allow this 
measure to be defeated. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I wish to plead with the 
Senator from Nebraska not to insist on his amendment. I 
think he appreciates the necessity for the prompt passage of 
the bill. 

There will be erected 585 buildings, including 225 whose 
construction is now proceeding. This $100,000,000 will put 
a post office, as the survey of last January shows, in prac- 
tically every city in the United States where postal receipts 
exceed $20,000. The figures are shown in the report. 

If that work is going to be performed during the next 
year, the estimates must be followed. They have been sub- 
mitted from time to time, but there should be a little leeway 
allowed. Some desire a greater leeway. I would not consent 
to more than 10 per cent, and I would not consent to that 
unless it were limited to expire in 1935, when this program 
shall have been completed. In view of the situation and the 
fact that the department assures us that it has available for 
construction purposes between $12,000,000 and $20,000,000 
already saved out of the estimates heretofore made, I hope 
the Senator will not insist on his amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not also true, let me suggest to the 
Senator from Virginia, that if this bill shall be passed 
promptly the department proposes to send up a large number 
of new allocations at this session, but if we wait even a week 
it will be impracticable to do that? 

Mr. SWANSON. It takes about a week in the East to send 
plans to the postmasters for their approval and to get them 
back, and farther away, in the West, it takes nearly three 
weeks. The plans must be approved by the Supervising 
Architect; the buildings can not be constructed according to 
anybody’s notion. 


The contracts are bound to go to the lowest bidder. The 


bids which are coming in now are pretty low, and, in view 
of the great depression in business, it seems to me that the 
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proposal is a wise one if we are going to speed the construc- 
tion of these buildings. Now is the time to speed them, 
when construction costs are low, when steel and other mate- 
rials are low. We will save more than we will gain by delay- 
ing the construction until next year, and I hope the Senator 
will let this bill go through without his amendment. 

Coad amendment, as I understand, is the same as existing 

W. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SWANSON. What change does the' Senator propose? 
As I read the amendment casually, if the bids exceed the 
estimate the Secretary of the Treasury has got to reporé 
back to Congress. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; not at all. 

Miers SWANSON. That is what I understood from read- 

Mr. HOWELL. I will be glad to explain it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I shall be glad to have the Senator do so, 
and I yield the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, we are a board of directors; 
the executive department has come to this board of directors 
with a list of buildings which they propose to construct. It 
has estimated the outside cost of each one of these buildings, 
and is able to do so. A building of a certain type with which 
we are thoroughly familiar costs so much per cubic foot. 
The cost can be estimated to the ground, and the estimate 
should be fairly accurate. The present estimates were made 
in 1926 when the cost of building was very much greater 
than it is now. Now, the department comes and urges that 
we give it a 10 per cent leeway. Why? Because the build- 
ings are going to cost more? No; because they want to 
enlarge them; because they want to change their plans. 

One of the reasons why the business done by Congress in 
connection with contracts has become a subject of criticism 
is that we are furnished estimates, we enter upon the proj- 
ects in good faith, and then we find that the department 
merely considers such estimates as justification for coming 
back to Congress and asking for more. What we ought to 
do for the protection of the Senate and of Congress is to 
have these servants understand that we are going to hold 
them responsible for their estimates. No private engineer, 
no private architect, could deal with his client on the basis 
with which Congress is constantly being dealt with. If 
an individual is about to erect a building, he wants to know 
what it is going to cost; he does not want to know the 
minimum, but he wants the outside figure; and we know 
very well that if an architect or engineer in connection with 
a project makes an estimate which is far short of the cost, 
we are through with that architect or that engineer. We 
recognize the fact that we can not depend upon him. 

The Congress ought to take the position that estimates 
must mean something when they come here. We received 
these estimates for public buildings made in 1926, when 
the cost of buildings was at least from 25 to 40 per cent 
higher than it is at the present time; but still the depart- 
ment comes to us and says, We may not have bids within 
the limit allowed,” and the consequence is they want a 10 
per cent leeway. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Would the Senator be 
willing to make it 5 per cent? 

Mr. HOWELL. No. I will give my reasons and state the 
purpose of my amendment, so that the Senate may under- 
stand that I am not trying to block this construction work. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think there is a good 
deal in what the Senator is saying. 

Mr. HOWELL. But I am trying to provide a way by 
which we can construct these buildings for the estimated 
cost. 

It must be evident to anyone that if a building estimated 
for in 1926 is going to cost more to-day it is because it has 
been added to; it is not the same building that they pro- 
posed to us at that time. What my amendment proposes is 
this 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the difference be- 
tween the Senator’s amendment and the present law? 
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Mr. HOWELL. I have proposed the amendment because 
I have worked under such an arrangement as it provides 
with very great success. I propose if the bids on a particu- 
lar building are not within the estimates that in such case 
the Secretary of the Treasury can reject all the bids and let 
the contract by negotiation, in which event, of course, the 
cost must be less than under the bids. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, let me 
say that that is the present law. The present law provides 
that he can not do otherwise than accept the bid of the 
lowest responsible bidder, but he can reject all the bids and 
proceed by negotiation. When the bids are opened and the 
contract is not awarded to the lowest bidder, I have known 
a contract to be made for less than the lowest bid. 

Under the present law bids are advertised; bids are re- 
ceived and are opened; but the department is not bound to 
accept them; it can reject all the bids, and then the work 
may be done at a lower figure than the lowest bid, but it can 
not be done above that figure. That is the present law. 

Mr. HOWELL. It may be when they come to make the 
contract that certain items are eliminated and then the bid 
is let; but there is no provision of law now whereby the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury can reject all bids and proceed by 
negotiation. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is done every day. The law says 
he may reject all bids, and he does so and proceeds in the 
way I have indicated. The Secretary has no right to reject 
the lowest responsible bid and then award a contract at a 
higher price, but he can award a contract at a lower price. 

Mr. HOWELL. Has he the right to reject all bids and 
then let the contract to some one, whoever it may be, with- 
out readvertising? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think he can. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is where abuses 
occur, and that is why public officials always insist upon 
bids. A private individual can do what the Senator from 
Nebraska suggests; he can reject all bids and privately 
negotiate; but, because in public affairs such a practice has 
been found to be a source of scandal and corruption, it is 
insisted that contracts shall be given to the lowest bidder. 
What the Senator suggests can be done by private indi- 
viduals, but not by Government officials. It is a very dan- 
gerous practice in connection with Government work. 

Mr. HOWELL. I realize that that criticism has merit, 
and such a plan might work in that way except for this: 
My amendment provides that in case a bid is let by nego- 
tiation all the facts shall be transmitted to Congress. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is helpful, but it 
is still bad. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have suggested this plan because, as 
I have said, in my State, in connection with a public corpo- 
ration, it has been in effect for 18 years. I refer to a public 
corporation, it should be understood. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it is a good prac- 
tice in the case of private individuals, but not in the case 
of the Government. 

Mr. HOWELL. The corporation to which I am referring 
is not a private corporation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But not a governmental 
corporation. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; it is owned by the people; it is a 
public corporation, and not a private corporation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand it is a pub- 
lic-service company. 

Mr. HOWELL. The plan I am urging has worked with 
great efficiency for 18 years. When bids are submitted they 
are opened and a record is made of them. If the bids are 
rejected and a contract is subsequently entered into by nego- 
tiation the contract price must be less than the lowest bid, 
or those who let the contract are subject to criticism. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator would not 
apply that principle to purchasing supplies, would he? 

feet HOWELL. Yes; I would apply it to purchasing sup- 
plies 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator would not 
apply that principle to every purchase made by the Govern- 
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ment, to every transaction involving money payments and 
do away with the compulsion to award the contract to the 
lowest bidder, would he? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I would for this reason. 
I have had actual experience with it. I know that in a 
remarkable manner bidders can get together and allocate 
what they will bid on and what they will stay out of, and 
the consequence is bids are received of a certain character; 
the bidders are all together. This is so in connection with 
bridges, it is so in connection with supplies for public utili- 
ties, but with such a provision as I propose money can be 
saved constantly. As an example, I remember on one occa- 
sion we advertised for from three to five carloads of meters. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think the Sen- 
ator has in mind the rights of conscientious bidders on these 
projects. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; I have in mind the rights of con- 
scientious bidders. If all bids are rejected because they are 
too high, is any wrong done to the public or to an indi- 
vidual because by negotiation the contract can be let for 
less, and that is the law? They understand the way they 
are bidding; and the consequence is that under such a pro- 
vision there is not a combination among contractors. 

If the Senator knew the facts in reference to buildings 
that are going to be constructed by the Government during 
the next year, he would be amazed to see how the con-, 
tractors are together on the bids. By this method we are 
able to say, “Even though these bids have been submitted . 
with certified checks, if they are not considered satisfactory 
we can reject them all, and let the contract by negotiation ”; 
and the facts are spread upon the minutes so that no 
official would let the contract for more than the lowest bid 
that was received. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator a question? Within two weeks the bids on the 
Boston post office have been opened. Every one of them,. 
the lowest included, is above the estimate. The department 
is proceeding to readvertise, having made some changes in 
the plans. Under the Senator’s proposal the department 
could privately call in one contractor and say, “ We are go- 
ing to take some things out of this building and change the 
plans in this way, and if you come down below the estimate 
you can have the contract.” Is that fair to the other bid- 
ders and fair to the public? Does it not lead to corruption 
and delay? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, where the specifications 
are changed this provision would not apply. Then they 
should ask for bids again. Suppose, however, they receive 
those bids and all of them, we will say, exceed the esti- 
mated cost. If the department calls in various bidders and 
says, Here, we are going to let this contract, but we are not 
going to pay more than the estimated cost; now lay your 
cards on the table,” I dare say that in four cases out of 
five it will succeed in getting a better price. 

That is the way I have operated; and the Senator would 
be amazed to see what happens. They will say, “ Very well. 
If I can get this, however, I do not want the other fellow 
to know what I am doing.” My answer always was, No 
one will know what is done until it is done.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the Senator recom- 
mends first the Government asking for bids, and then, when 
the lowest bidder is above the estimate, proceeding with 
private negotiations to get some contractor or some person 
to do the job for less than the estimate? 

Mr. HOWELL, That is true; and when that is the law, 
they understand it. Every bidder understands it at the 
time. He is not misled. He knows what the situation is; 
and I want to tell the Senator that it ends combinations 
between bidders. They say, “ Now, here, boys, there is no 
chance of getting together on this thing.” 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
a question. How long would it take to get negotiators, and 
how many would be required to go to every village and little 
town in the United States and conduct negotiations and 
have buildings constructed in that way? Does the Senator 
think. we would have the buildings constructed in this 
generation? 
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Mr. HOWELL. There is no question about it. It does 
not take any time. 

Mr. SWANSON. How many negotiators would be re- 
quired for about 1,600 buildings? : 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. I promised the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Asnurst] that we might have a short executive 
session. The hour is getting late; and I ask the Senator 
from Nebraska if he would be willing to yield at this time 
and resume his remarks in the morning. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator would like this matter to 
go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield for that purpose. 


COURT-MARTIAL OF GEN. SMEDLEY D. BUTLER 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, on the 14th of February, 
1930, I made some remarks, to be found on page 3636 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record of that date, in reference to 
Gen. Smedley D. Butler. 

I ask to have printed in the Recorp an article from the 
Washington Post of this morning in reference to General 
Butler, and to state that the persons whose names are 
mentioned in that article did not give me the information 
upon which I based my remarks of February 14, 1930. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of Friday, February 6, 1931] 


OFFICER FLAYS NAVY ON BUTLER'S CASE—JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL OF 
GUARD TALKS, DEFYING COURT-MARTIAL—MUSSOLINI IS RAPPED 


PHILADELPHIA, February 5 (A. P.).—Col. Frederick Taylor Pusey, 
judge advocate general of the Pennsylvania National Guard, in an 
address to-day said the Navy was “ making a mountain out of a 
molehill” in the court-martial proceedings against Maj. Gen. 
Smedley D. Butler. He spoke at the Poor Richard Club luncheon, 

Colonel Pusey said naval officers were constantly “ muzzled,” 
while Army officers might criticize whomsoever they wished. 

“Why can Generals Pershing, Scott, Bullard, and the rest get 
away with criticisms of French generals or almost anybody they 
pick out, and even Premier Mussolini can say, ‘The American peo- 
ple are a lot of hogs who want to keep all the gold,’ while Butler 
receives the gag? he demanded. 

Speaking to reporters later, he said: “I'm judge advocate general 
of the Pennsylvania National Guard and subject to court-martial, 
but let them hear what I think and then do as they please.” 


By Edward T. Folliard 


Four years ago in the city of San Diego, Calif., Maj. Gen. 
Smediey Butler, of the Marine Corps, attended a party given by 
Col. Alexander Williams, also of the Marine Corps. A few hours 
afterwards, Colonel Williams appeared at a dance in an intoxi- 
cated condition, and General Butler ordered him arrested and 
court-martialed. 

The news of that episode turned thousands of Americans against 
General Butler. In their eyes he had committed a serious breach 
of social etiquette—he had told on his host. 

While the Navy Department was announcing yesterday the 
charges that now have been lodged against General Butler for call- 
ing Premier Mussolini, of Italy, a hit-and-run driver would not be 
made public until the trial on February 16, four persons who 
attended that San Diego party were explaining General Butler's 
action against Colonel Williams. 

General Butler, they said, really was ordered to prefer charges 
against Colonel Williams by his superior officer, Rear Admiral A. H. 
Robertson. General Butler himself, they said, was reluctant to 
prefer the charges, but, having been ordered to do so by a superior, 
he could only obey. 

This inside story of the celebrated incident, according to the 
Associated Press, was volunteered by Mr. and Mrs. C. S. A. Henry 
and Mr. and Mrs. Emmett R. Tatnall, who live in suburbs of Phila- 
delphia. They said the story had been told them by Admiral Rob- 
ertson himself. 

Not long after he had been court-martialed, Colonel Williams 
drove his automobile into San Francisco Bay and was drowned. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business in open session. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Messages from the President of the United States making 
sundry nominations were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. $ 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reports of committees; 
are in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I report from the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs the nomination | 
of Dr. Paul M. Pearson, of Pennsylvania, to be Governor of 
the Virgin Islands, and ask that it may be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The nomination will be 
received and placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in connection with the nomi- 
nation just reported, which is that of Doctor Pearson to be 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, I ask leave to have printed , 
in the ConGREssIonaL Recorp at this point four newspaper 
articles with regard to Doctor Pearson’s qualifications. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so ) 
ordered. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 


[From the New York Evening Post, February 3, 1931] 
THE NEW GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Hearings were held last year by a congressional committee look- 
ing toward the removal of Samoa from the control of the Navy 
Department. Definite action in that direction has now been taken 
by President Hoover in regard to the Virgin Islands. They have 
been assigned to the Department of the Interior, with the substi- 
tution of a civil governor, Dr. Paul M. Pearson, of Pennsylvania, 
for their former naval governor. 

In appointing Doctor Pearson to this post the President has 
made an admirable selection. Through his work with the Chau- 
tauqua associations, the Red Cross, and other social-service activi- 
ties the prospective governor has had experience in educational 
and philanthropic work which should stand him in good stead in 
his new duties. 


[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger] 
COMMENDS THE APPOINTMENT OF DOCTOR PEARSON 
To the EDITOR oF THE PUBLIC LEDGER: 

Sin: Is it in order to express the gratification of a wide circle 
of Americans over the nonpolitical appointment of Dr. Paul M. 
Pearson to be Governor of the Virgin Islands? Doctor Pearson 
is nationally known as a leader of all sane, forward-looking move- 
ments. He is of that type of American described by Kipling, who— 


Turns a keen, untroubled face 
Home to the instant need of things. 


His initiative established the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, which 
for many years carried inspiration and entertainment to thousands 
of communities up and down the Atlantic States and into Canada. 
He is an experienced and internationally minded man of affairs, 
skilled in personal contacts, and a gentleman of singular personal 
charm. 


In his rather lonely and difficult new field of service Doctor Pear- 
son will carry on the highest traditions of America. 
WLAN T. ELLIS. 
SwaRTHMcRreE, PA., January 31, 1931. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, January 31, 1931] 
CIVIL RULE IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


President Hoover announces the transfer of governmental rule 
in the Virgin Islands, our 1917 purchase in the Caribbean from 
Denmark, from the Navy to the Interior Department. The change 
involves no semblance of dissatisfaction with the sailors’ régime 
at St. Thomas, the Navy, in fact, having asked to be relieved of 
further administrative duties. Capt. Waldo E. Evans, United 
States Navy, with a highly creditable record as governor of the 
islands, is to be succeeded by Dr. Paul M. Pearson, of Swarthmore, 
Pa., whose nomination to the new civilian post was made known 
at the White House yesterday. 

Mr. Hoover explains that “ we have undertaken to reorganize the 
government of the Virgin Islands.“ Evidently their economic and 
cultural needs are henceforward to be stressed more than in the 
past. Mr. Herbert D. Brown, Chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Efficiency, visited the islands in 1929, and plans for their future 
administration are based upon his findings and recommendations. 
The Director of the Budget will cooperate with the new governor 
in executing some of the projects urged by Mr. Brown for the 
island folks’ betterment. 

Although the Virgin group contains a population of under 40,000, 
it is considered to have possibilities worthy of Uncle Sam's sys- 
termatic care and development. We hit the islands a body blow 
when through prohibition we blotted out their profitable rum 
trade with the United States. Since then another form of 
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drought—the one from which 21 American States are still suffer- 
ing—did even greater damage to the islands’ crops, mostly sugar. 


Cuba, brought to the verge of economic ruin by its 1-crop system, 
is now giving close attention. 
Doctor Pearson, now named Governor of the Virgin Islands, is a 


evangelical enthusiasm for the post President Hoover has just 
ass . The islands are a tiny proposition, compared to 
our other insular possessions like the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico. But there is a White man’s burden” to be shoul- 
dered there, and Doctor Pearson has all the qualifications to hoist 
and carry it effectively. 


[From the Washington News] 
A COLONIAL REFORM 
President Hoover's decision to substitute civilian for naval gov- 


of Sw: 

It is a difficult job, requiring administrative insight, courage t a 
make changes, and aboye all a sympathetic attitude toward th 
Virgin Islanders and their hard economic Poareon’s wide 

ence as a community organizer and educator will be especially 
useful where educational and social-service leadership is so much 
needed. 

Herbert D. Brown, Chief of the United States Bureau of Efficiency, 
whose brilliant study of island conditions is largely responsible for 
the governmental reorganization, shares with the President the 
credit for the reforms now in prospect. 

Ever since the Virgin Islands were from Denmark in 
1917 the population has steadily d. due chiefly to immigra- 
tion to Harlem and to prohibition. Prohibition killed the rum 
industry and hurt the bay-rum industry. 

The islands were purchased during war hysteria, when it was 
rumored that Germany was trying to get them. They contain 
SOM OF Lie gp Ae tiie A A allen ac titiaet 
steamship route between New York and the Panama Canal. But 
after the Navy obtained the islands, it decided that their value as 


anxious to withdraw from the responsibilities of local 8 

Naval rule has not taken into consideration to any ap 
extent the basic social and economic problems. The population is 
CTC Danes, Irish, and 
English of the old planter type, not ly anxious to raise 
the negro out of his state of virtual peonage. 

The Hoover program, which Governor Pearson and his civilian 
staff will initiate, is said to include crop diversification, Fag jae 
of handicraft industries, encouragement of tourist traffic, and 
improvement of the fiscal and educational systems. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported favorably the nominations of sundry officers in the 
Regular Army, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry 
postmasters, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


THE CALENDAR 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar is in order. 
THE JUDICIARY 
The nomination of Albert M. Sames to be United States 
district judge, district of Arizona, was read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 


CUSTOMS SERVICE 


The nomination of Bromley Wharton to be appraiser of 
merchandise, customs collection district No. 11, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

That completes the calendar. 


RECESS 
Mr. McNARY. I move, as in legislative session, that the 
Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 37 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate, as in legislative session, took a recess 
until to-morrow, Saturdgy, February 7, 1931, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 6 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 8 
OF COLUMBIA 
James M. Proctor, of the District of Columbia, to be an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, to succeed William Hitz, appointed associate jus- 
tice of the Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Curtis M. Johnson, of Rush City, Minn., to be collector of 
customs, collection district No. 36, with headquarters at 
Duluth, Minn., to fill an existing vacancy. 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The following-named officers of the Coast and Geodetic 

Survey to the position named: 
To be aide with relative rank of ensign in the Navy 

William Francis Deane, of Texas, vice G. M. Marchand, 
promoted. 

Edgar Flanay Hicks, jr., of Tennessee, vice H. F. Garber, 
promoted. 

Emmett Hugh Sheridan, of California, vice C. J. Wagner, 
promoted. 

Thomas Malcolm Price, jr., of the District of Columbia, 
vice R. A. Earle, promoted. 

Arthur Loren Wardwell, of Vermont, vice K. B. Jeffers, 
promoted. 

Raymond Henry Tryon, jr., of Massachusetts, vice E. C. 
Baum, promoted. 


REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE 
ARMY 
i GENERAL OFFICER 

Brig. Gen. John Henry Sherburne, reserve, to be brigadier 

general, reserve, from February 11, 1931. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Annie H. Smith to be postmaster at Fort Deposit, Ala., in 
place of A. H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1930. 

CALIFORNIA 

Marjorie E. Stover to be postmaster at Crannell, Calif., 
in place of M. E. Stover. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 2, 1930. 

Peter A. Stenberg to be postmaster at Rio Linda, Calif., in 
place of Fred Herring, resigned. 

COLORADO 

Frank E. Stewart to be postmaster at Golden, Colo., in 
place of F. E. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 2, 1930. 

FLORIDA 

Thomas W. Lundy to be postmaster at Ferry, Fla., in place 
of T. W. Lundy. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1930. 

IDAHO 

John W. Reid to be postmaster at Bonners Ferry, Idaho, 

in place of G. F. Gleed, resigned. 
S ILLINOIS 

Carl J. Ekman to be postmaster at Batavia, Ill., in place of 
C. J. Ekman. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
11, 1930. 

George H. Warnecke to be postmaster at Bensenville, Ill, 
in place of G. H. Warnecke. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 11, 1930. 

James E. Seabert to be postmaster at Dwight, II., in place 
of J. E. Seabert. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1930. 

INDIANA 

Miles B. Staley to be postmaster at Lawrence, Ind. Office 

became presidential July 1, 1930. 
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Charles R. Jones to be postmaster at Summitville, Ind., 
in place of C. R. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 14, 1930. 

y IOWA 

Harry Carver to be postmaster at Fontanelle, Iowa, in 
‘place of Harry Carver. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1930. 

KANSAS 

William B. Underwood to be postmaster at Downs, Kans., 
in place of N. W. Nixon. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 18, 1931. 

KENTUCKY 

Walter W. Crick to be postmaster at Madisonville, Ky., in 
place of W. W. Crick. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

LOUISIANA 

Lillian Causey to be postmaster at Bonita, La., in place of 
Lillian Causey. Incumbent’s commission expired June 19, 
1930. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Joseph V. Curran to be postmaster at Attleboro, Mass., in 
place of J. V. Curran. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

Nathaniel P. Coleman to be postmaster at Hyannis, Mass., 
in place of N. P. Coleman. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

Elizabeth B. Flint to be postmaster at North Attleboro, 
Mass., in place of E. B. Flint. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 17, 1931. 

Howard M. Douglas to be postmaster at Plymouth, Mass., 
in place of H. M. Douglas. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

Martin H. Hickey to be postmaster at Shrewsbury, Mass., 
in place of D. B. Daniels, resigned. 

Josephine E. Dempsey to be postmaster at South Ashburn- 
ham, Mass., in place of J. E. Dempsey. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expires February 17, 1931. 

MINNESOTA 


Gustav E. Hensel to be postmaster at Howard Lake, Minn., 
in place of G. E. Hensel. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1930. 

Claire M. Peterson to be postmaster at Stanchfield, Minn., 
in place of C. M. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1930. 

MISSISSIPPI 

William W. Shook to be postmaster at Belmont, Miss., in 
place of B. A. Hallmark. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 2, 1930. 

Mable C. Whitaker to be postmaster at Gunnison, Miss., in 
place of M. C. Whitaker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 25, 1930. 

Joel L. Peach to be postmaster at Saltillo, Miss., in place 
of W. P. Gardner, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1929. 

MISSOURI 

J. Orville Gochnauer to be postmaster at Belton, Mo., in 
place of J. O. Gochnauer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

I. Scott Jones to be postmaster at Bonne Terre, Mo., in 
place of I. S. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 17, 1931. 

William R. Lytle to be postmaster at Fredericktown, Mo., 
in place of W. R. Lytle. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

Thomas J. Richardson to be postmaster at Koshkonong, 
Mo., in place of T. J. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 17, 1931. 

NEW JERSEY 

Madge B. Vanderpoel to be postmaster at Montvale, N. J., 
in place of F. C. Blossfeld, removed. 

Everett N. Crandell to be postmaster at North Hacken- 
sack, N. J., in place of E. N. Crandell. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired December 14, 1930. : 
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James R. Dick to be postmaster at Phillipsburg, N. J., 
in place of Arthur Knowles, deceased. : 


NEW MEXICO 

Berthold Spitz to be postmaster at Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
in place of Berthold Spitz. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1929. 


NEW YORK 


Ella E. Wood to be postmaster at Elizabethtown, N. Y., in 
place of R. R. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Mortimer H. Mitchell to be postmaster at Aulander, N. C., 
in place of H. C. Holloman, removed. 

Frank Colvard to be postmaster at Robbinsville, N. C., in 
place of Frank Colvard. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 16, 1931. 

Mattie C. Lewellyn to be postmaster at Walnut Cove, N. C., 
in place of M. C. Lewellyn. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 16, 1931. 

OHIO 


Herbert O. Tinlin to be postmaster at Carrollton, Ohio, in 
place of H. O. Tinlin. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 17, 1931. 

John P. Cramer to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, Ohio, 
in place of J. P. Cramer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

William F. Lyons to be postmaster at Mentor, Ohio, in 
place of W. F. Lyons. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1930. 

Minnie A. Jackson to be postmaster at Rockford, Ohio, in 
place of M. A. Jackson. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 4, 1931. 

John M. Washington to be postmaster at Sabina, Ohio, in 
place of J. M. Washington. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 17, 1931. 

Clyde S. Perfect to be postmaster at Sunbury, Ohio, in place 
of C. S. Perfect. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
17, 1931. 

OKLAHOMA 


J. Ward McCague to be postmaster at Ralston, Okla., in 
place of J. W. McCague. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 16, 1931. 


OREGON 


Robert N. Torbet to be postmaster at Albany, Oreg., in 
place of R. N. Torbet. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 14, 1931. 

Arlington B. Watt to be postmaster at Amity, Oreg., in 
place of A. B. Watt. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 11, 1931. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Effie P. Corts to be postmaster at Karns City, Pa., in place 
of E. P. Corts. Incumbent’s commission expired January 29, 
1931. 

Wilbur C. Johnson to be postmaster at Lopez, Pa., in place 
of W.C. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1931. 

F. Carroll Krautter to be postmaster at Newfoundland, 
Pa., in place of C. F. Ehrhardt, resigned. 

James B. Anderson to be postmaster at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
place of G. W. Gosser, retired. 

Harry B. Paterson to be postmaster at Vandergrift, Pa., in 
place of J. A. Stickel, removed. 

Clyde W. Bailey to be postmaster at Wellsboro, Pa., in place 
of B. F. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
22, 1928. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

John C. Spann to be postmaster at Allendale, S. C., in place 
of L. C. Vance, removed. 

TEXAS | 

Manley J. Holmes to be at Baird, Tex., in place 
of M. J. Holmes. Incumbent’s corfmission expired January 
13, 1930. 
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Lock M. Adkins to be postmaster at Beeville, Tex., in place 
of L. M. Adkins. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
15, 1931. 

William F. Rayburn to be postmaster at Lovelady, Tex., 
in place of C. M. Click. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1930. 

Robert C. Fechner to be postmaster at Pleasanton, Tex., 
in place of N. C. Brite, removed. 

William J. Whitson to be postmaster at Spearman, Tex., 
in place of H. L. Gibner, resigned. 

VIRGINIA 

Robert E. Berry to be postmaster at Green Bay, Va., in 
place of R. E. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1930. 

John W. Rodgers to be postmaster at Hampden Sydney, 
Va., in place of J. W. Rodgers. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 22, 1930. 

Susie F. Jarratt to be postmaster at Jarratt, Va., in paa 
of S. F. Jarratt. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem! 

22, 1930. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 6 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 
UNITED States District JUDGE 
Albert M. Sames to be United States district judge, district 
of Arizona. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE 


Bromley Wharton to be appraiser of merchandise, customs 
collection district No. 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POSTMASTERS 


COLORADO 
William A. Russom, Bristol. 
Earl E. Ewing, Colorado Springs. 
John L. Nightingale, Fort Collins. 
Theodore Stremme, Gypsum. 
INDIANA 
Albert O. Cripe, Alexandria. 
Lewis A. Graham, Decatur. 
LOUISIANA 
Virgil N. McNeely, Colfax. 
James L. Love, Olla. 
MARYLAND 
Minnie E. Keefauver, Berwyn. 
Susie S. Thompson, Hillsboro. 
MONTANA 
Henry D. Thomas, Moccasin. 
NEW YORK 
Leon A. Currey, Geneva. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
John W. McLean, Rowland. 
John H. Williams, Rutherfordton. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Mina H. Aasved, Carson. 
Josephine M. Lierboe, Turtle Lake. 
WASHINGTON 


Charles R. Bockmier, Granite Falls. 
Maud E. Hays, Starbuck. 
Arthur A. Bousquet, Wenatchee. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


John B. Hilleary, Buckhannon. 
William M. Kidd, Burnsville. 
Carl A. Dehner, Chester. 

Walter O. Deacon, Hurricane. 
Oliver A. Locke, Milton. 

Flavius E. Strickling, West Union. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, may we breathe out our heart- 
felt prayer with penitent confession and triumphant trust. 
We would earnestly’ seek Thee that our whole life may be 
free, useful, and joyous. We thank Thee for the knowledge 
we have of Thy personal redeeming and enfolding love. In 
the light of this truth help us to cultivate our high moral 
sense, testing it by the standard of the Master. O God, 
may we never fail Thee nor our fellow men. Make us 
true to every precept of Thy law and unfailingly loyal to the 
obligations of justice, truth, and purity. As on and on we 
go, may we advance toward the fulfillment of our destiny. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the House to a bill of the following title: 

S. 3165. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, consider, and report upon a claim of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes for fair and 
het compensation for the remainder of the leased district 

ds. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 15256) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculiure 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. McNary, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
CAPPER, Mr. SMITH, and Mr. Harris to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


BLACKFEET INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (H. R. 16706) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to extend the time for payment of charges due on 
the Blackfeet Indian irrigation project, and for other pur- 
poses, which is No. 640 on the Union Calendar, be laid on 
the table, for the reason that identical language was in- 
cluded as an amendment of a Senate bill which was passed 
on Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks 
unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 16706 may be laid on 
the table, similar legislation having been passed in a Senate 
bill recently. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 16738) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. i 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 16738, with Mr. La- 
Gvarp1a in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Repairs: For current work of repairs to streets, avenues, roads, 
alleys, including purchase, exchange, maintenance, and operation 
of nonpassenger-carrying motor vehicles used in this work, and the 
rental of necessary garage space therefor; and including the sur- 
facing and resurfacing, or replacement, with the same or other 


approved materials, of such asphalt or concrete pavements as may 
be done within the funds available under this appropriation, 
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$1,175,000: Provided, That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are hereby authorized to replace the existing municipal 
asphalt plant at a cost not to exceed $20,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The proviso authorizes the reestablishment or the replace- 
ment of the existing municipal asphalt plant at a cost not 
to exceed $20,000. It is my offhand impression that a mu- 
nicipal asphalt plant of any consequence could not be erected 
within such a small limit of appropriation. What is the 
purpose of having the present existing asphalt plant 
changed? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If my recollection is correct, it is this: 
At the present time the asphalt plant is not in operation. 
This work is being done by contract. The proviso is car- 
ried merely to enable the city to operate its own asphalt 
plant in the event we can not secure what is deemed to be 
proper prices and proper contracts from bidders. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the com- 

mittee whether the District has any means of repairing at 
their own expense the worn-out asphalt, or is that all in- 
cluded in the contract for the original contractor to replace 
and keep in condition? 
Mr. SIMMONS. The language in the bill calls for the 
original contractor to replace and to protect the District 
for four or five years, I have forgotten which, and beyond 
that it is cared for out of the repair item in this bill, part of 
the work being done by day labor and part by contract. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I may be permitted, in my home city, 
where we let out contracts for asphalt paving to private 
concerns, the repair work is done largely by the municipality, 
the municipality having a special plant and a special crew, 
and sometimes it replaces large stretches of highway with 
new asphalt. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That can be done here under the provi- 
sions of existing law, but the engineer department and the 
highway department feel that having the work done by con- 
tract is more economical than it is for the District to 
attempt to do it by day labor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would not for one moment want the 
impression to go abroad that the character of the asphalt 
here is not of the highest order, because I have noticed 
from my observation that the asphalt in the District of 
Columbia sustains its condition far better than the asphalt 
even in my home city and in other cities. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the completion of the construction of high-temperature in- 
cinerators for the destruction of combustible refuse, under and in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the acquisition of land in the District of Columbia and the 
construction thereon of two modern high-temperature incinerators 
for the destruction of combustible refuse, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 4, 1929 (46 Stat. 1549), $300,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order to obtain information about the construc- 
tion of these high-temperature incinerators. I assume that 
they are in the course of construction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether they have com- 
menced construction, the sites have been purchased, but 
whether the actual construction has begun I can not say. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are they to be located within the 
boundaries of the District? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where are the sites? 

Mr. SIMMONS. One is located in the commercial area of 
Georgetown and the other is in the northeast. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do they emit any fumes which would 
make them objectionable to adjoining property? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There has been no complaint. We are 
trying to get away from the residential area, and we have 
had no complaint about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For personal services, $114,680: Provided, That employments 
hereunder, except directors who shall be employed for 12 months, 
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shall be distributed as to duration in accordance with correspond- 
ing employments provided for in the District of Columbia appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1924. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line 15, strike out $114,680" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $115,940.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For general maintenance, equipment, supplies, incidental and 
contingent expenses of playgrounds, including labor and mainte- 
nance of one motor truck, $37,000; for construction of physical 
improvements by day labor or otherwise in the discretion of the 
commissioners, $25,000; in all, $62,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AB Ag line 23, strike out the sum “$37,000” and insert 

On page 35, line 2, after the words “in all,” strike out 
“ $62,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $63,000.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For placing wires of fire alarm, police patrol, and telephone 
services underground, extension and relocation of police-patrol 
and fire-alarm systems, purchase and installing additional lead- 
covered cables, labor, material, appurtenances, and other neces- 
sary equipment and expenses, including not to exceed $8,800, for 
replacement of obsolete engine house fire alarm recording registers 
and take-up reels by new-type registers and reels, $35,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 36, line 13, after the word “reels” strike out the sum of 
“ $35,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof $44,225.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the e ear of making a study of the power needs of the 
District of Columbia with a view to establishing a municipally 
owned and operated service therefor, including the employment, 
by contract or otherwise, of such expert and other personal serv- 
ices as shall be approved by the commissioners, without reference 
to the classification act of 1923, as amended, traveling expenses 
(including traveling expenses previously incurred and that may 
be incurred prior to July 1, 1931), and necessary incidental ex- 
penses, $15,000; and the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
for this purpose contained in the District of Columbia appropria- 


95 bo for the fiscal year 1931 is continued available until June 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
a question or two on these traffic lights, and so forth. What 
provision has been made with reference to an increased in- 
stallation throughout the more congested areas? I know 
that under an earlier part of the bill an appropriation is 
carried for additional traffic lights. I should like to ask 
whether it is contemplated to install them at a larger num- 
ber of congested areas in Washington, or whether they are 
going to stick them all on the outskirts where there is no 
need of them. I notice that in Washington many accidents 
are happening where they need traffic lights—for instance, 
at New Jersey Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, and at 
Connecticut Avenue and California Street, where Columbia 
Road enters Connecticut Avenue, and where the congestion 
is terrific. Accidents are happening all the time—they have 
no officer at times and no traffic lights. There are a num- 
ber of other places in the city where they have bad condi- 
tions, as well as on Connecticut Avenue. I was wondering 
what the District authorities are going to do to improve 
conditions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The bill carries $35,000 for the purchase 
of additional lights. 

In the hearings the gentleman will find a statement as to 
where that expenditure is to be made. Generally it isin what 
we call the downtown congested area. There is some dis- 
pute as to the kind of lights, the question of the working of 
the signals, and the step-up of the signals, and all that, 
which they are working out. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. It seems to me that every time one picks 
up a Washington newspaper these days one finds an account 
of serious traffic accidents; and while the lights in themselves 
are not going to entirely stop that occurrence, especially with 
the speed at which many of the machines run in this city, 
particularly the taxicabs, a lot of it can be abated. More 
than that, it seems to me that there is not enough motor- 
cycle police patrol of these streets to see that people are 
observing the speed laws. It seems a rare thing to see a 
motor-cycle policeman around; and if one does see him, he 
seems to be bent on going back to the station, to be relieved, 
from the outskirts, instead of being active on the streets, 
patroling them, to compel observance of traffic laws and 
regulations. If there were more of these motor-cycle police- 
men patroling the streets, we would not have any necessity 
for many arrests, because the very fact of the presence of 
the policemen would deter motorists from violating the law. 
I notice that at Dupont Circle automobiles often run by the 
red lights; those motorists get within the last block of the 
circle lights, and if they think there is nobody around they 
shoot through, to the danger of the pedestrian. We have 
had serious accidents there, and that sort of thing ought to 
be checked. I am wondering whether the gentleman’s com- 
mittee has been making any inquiries into the conditions 
indicated, with a view to not only having the necessary traffic 
‘lights established where necessary but to see that the traffic 
laws are better enforced than apparently they are. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I rather think that the gentleman will 
find that the committee has been insisting on that at differ- 
ent times. There has been a sentiment in downtown Wash- 
ington against the traffic lights, an influence against their 
installation, and that has been reflected at certain times in 
other quarters which have to do with this bill. We have not 
been able to go as fast as I believe we could in the installa- 
tion of traffic lights, but they are making rather satisfactory 
progress. Regarding the motor-cycle policemen, the reason 
the gentleman has not seen them is due to the fact that 
two years ago we initiated the policy of doing away with 
motor cycles on account of the high mortality and the great 
number of accidents among motor-cycle policemen. The 
policemen are on the highways, but they are in small 2-pas- 
senger automobiles. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I notice machines swing down Connecticut 
Avenue at such high speed and in such numbers that pe- 
destrians have the greatest difficulty and encounter con- 
stant danger in getting across the street. It is not only a 
serious proposition to grown people but it is an even more 
menacing danger to children. It has occurred to me that 
there should be more consideration given to controlling 
those traffic conditions than is being given by the police 
department and the director of traffic, or whoever has 
charge of that. It seems as if the dispute as to who has 
jurisdiction, the traffic director or the police department, 
operates very seriously against the safety of the public. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. In order to facilitate the serv- 
ice of a Member here, both at this end and at the other 
end of the Capitol, there has been granted to Members 
what is known as a congressional tag for their automobiles. 

That is not some special privilege of immunity which is to 
inure to the personal benefit of the Representative. It is 
to enable him to better represent his constituents when he 
goes down before the different departments in Washington, 
so that he can find a place to park his car without being 
interfered with by the traffic officers. It is for the benefit 
of his district and the people whom he represents. 

Because that has been granted there is a feeling of ani- 
mosity on the part of some few of the traffic officers, and 
every once in a while one will see a Member played up to 
disadvantage in the press. For instance, the other day our 
distinguished colleague the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND], one of our finest Members, went down to a 
department to see people on official business and left his 
car there for a few minutes. A traffic officer came up and 
gave him a ticket, and, being the modest fellow that he is, 
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he just went down and said, “What shall I do?” He was 
told to put up $3; and to keep from having a controversy 
he handed over $3. It was an outrage. They knew that 
they had no right to molest him or his car. He was on 
official business, and his car had on it a congressional tag, 
and that ought to mean something to these traffic officers. 

Not long ago one of our Members, Mr. Bussy, a splen- 
did Member, was played up in the press, in every paper in 
Washington, on the front page, to his disadvantage. 

It was said that three different complaints were going to 
be made against him, and that he would be arrested on three 
different charges, when every man down in the police depart- 
ment knew that the Constitution of the United States pro- 
tected him in his rights, and knew that under the Constitu- 
tion they could not arrest him and could not file a complaint 
against him. Yet he is played up in the press to his dis- 
advantage. 

I hope that my friend from Nebraska [Mr. Smmons], who 
has charge of this bill now, and the Member who is fortunate 
enough to succeed him in this very unpleasant position 
of handling the District bill, will give this police department 
and the Commissioners of the District to understand that 
this congressional tag which is issued to Members to help 
them perform their duties better for their constituency 
means something and that they must respect it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. BLANTON] has raised a question that probably 
concerns every Member of the House, at least every Member 
who has an automobile. He has said that he hopes the 
Members of the House in charge of this bill will take some 
action regarding what these congressional tags mean. I 
say to the gentleman from Texas, in all frankness, that they 
mean absolutely nothing. Congress has given them no 
potency. There has never been a regulation issued by the 
traffic department or the police department in respect to 
them, and none can be issued because they have no authority 
to give them potency. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. At the time those tags were issued there 
was a gentleman’s agreement between the Subcommittee of 
the District of Columbia and the commissioners themselves 
that those congressional tags would be issued and would be 
respected and recognized by the police department when 
Members of Congress were visiting the different departments 
on official business. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me answer the gentleman’s state- 
ment, and then I will yield. A gentleman’s agreement of 
that kind can not give potency to these tags. We went into 
the matter with the department. If Congress wishes to give 
to the Members of Congress on official business certain rights 
in the streets and traffic, we should pass legislation for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are not recognizing the gentle- 
man’s agreement we ought to pass that legislation, because 
we can not transact business properly unless we have a way 
of getting our cars to the different departments. For blocks 
around sometimes there are so many cars parked that it is 
necessary to park your car threé blocks away from some of 
the departments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not only do the policemen have no right 
legally to recognize those signs, but, in my judgment, they 
are a distinct menace. I have been told that some time ago 
one or two bootleggers in Washington operated under con- 
gressional tags and claimed immunity. There are boys 
going to school in Washington with congressional tags on 
their cars claiming traffic immunity. The whole thing is 
fundamentally wrong the way it is being handled. So much 
do I think this that I have not used one on my car for the 
last two years. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, why have the District Commission- 
ers gone to the expense of having the new 1931 congres- 
sional tags made and distributed to the Members of the 
House and Senate? If they are worth nothing, they ought 
to stop that expense and not charge the people of the 
country with it. 
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: Mr. SIMMONS. Probably because the District Commis- 
sioners do not wish to deny the tags to Members of Congress 
who ask for them. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are not worth anything, they 
should not be used. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They have absolutely no legal effect 
whatever, and there has never been a regulation issued on 
them. I asked the chief of police two years ago what they 
meant, and he said, “ Frankly, I do not know, because there 
has never been a regulation issued about them.” 

Mr. BLANTON. That was because we had a change in 
all three Commissioners of the District and they have not 
told the men what the congressional tags mean. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We should have a legislative bill, and 
tags should be so restricted that they will be used by Mem- 
bers on official business and not by any number of people 
who have gotten them. I am told you can buy them in the 
10-cent store. Nobody has any authority to issue them or 
to take them up. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield. 

-Mr. BLANTON. They are all numbered consecutively. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. SWING. The trouble is there are more of these tags 
on cars driven by people who are not Members of Congress 
than by people who are Members of Congress. If the tag 
instead of reading “Congressional” should read “ Member 
of Congress,” and if it were limited to that, it would have 
some effect and would prevent every clerk and stenographer 
or anybody else driving all over town claiming immunity 
and trying to put the Members of Congress in bad by claim- 
ing immunity that a Congressman would not himself claim. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Sergeant at Arms has been asked to 
do everything he can to limit the issuance of these to Mem- 
bers, and Members only. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Smmmons] has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The fact remains they have no legal 
effect whatever. The police department, if they recognize 
them, do it as an act of comity and not as anything re- 
quired by the regulations or by law. If Congress wants 
to have them, we should relieve the Sergeant at Arms, we 
should relieve the Speaker of this House, and we should 
relieve the commissioners and the police department of the 
District of Columbia by not asking for something for which 
there is no law for them to give us. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The 1931 tags are all numbered con- 
secutively. When the Sergeant at Arms has an application 
for one, your name is put against your number and you 
present the application to the traffic bureau and they fur- 
nish you with that particular number. Both the traffic 
bureau and the Sergeant at Arms has the number of your 
tag and your name, and you can not buy one at the 10-cent 
store that could be used. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That has reference, probably, to the 
ones issued now. 

Mr. BLANTON. The make and model of your car and the 
number of your engine is put on these applications. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That did not apply to old ones issued 
before this year. The fact is, they have absolutely no legal 
status whatever. 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. LOZIER. Let me say in support of the contention 
of the gentleman from Nebraska that my observation has 
been that the traffic officers and policemen as a whole have 
been uniformly fair in the treatment of Members of Con- 
gress. I have never run foul of any traffic officer or police- 
man, and I have no brief for them; but I have observed 
sometimes, I regret to say, a disposition on the part of some 
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Members of Congress to abuse the privileges which the Dis- 
trict officials are inclined to give them. 

In this connection, if the gentleman will permit, I am 
personally acquainted with Inspector Brown, head of the 
traffic bureau, and I am quite sure he is free from any 
disposition to harass Congressmen or to abuse the author- 
ity that may be reposed in him or his officers. Of course, 
there may be exceptions to this rule. I think there should 
be the utmost cooperation between the Members of Con- 
gress and the police and traffic departments, and that no 
Member of Congress should violate traffic rules or demand 
privileges and immunities which are denied to the general 
public. £ 

Mr. SIMMONS. In my judgment they should not be 
issued at all. If they are to be issued, there should be some 
arrangement whereby they will be used by a Member strictly 
for official business. 

My personal opinion is that the people of Washington 
resent, and properly so, the thought that a Member of Con- 
gress, because he.is a Member of Congress, has privileges in 
the streets that are not accorded to the citizenship of the 
city generally. If we are to have official business privileges 
around the departments, that is one thing; but the idea 
that because we are Members of Congress we are entitled 
to privileges all over the city is entirely another thing. I 
have not used my congressional tag for two years. I think 
the people of Washington resent the fact that Members 
of Congress use them. I do not want to put myself in the 
position of asking for privileges in the streets of Washing- 
ton that are denied to the citizenship of the city generally. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Let me direct the gentleman’s 
attention to the constitutional provision which, I think, 
covers the point. It reads: 

Representatives shall in all cases, except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attend- 
ance at the session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same. 

Which is the very point the gentleman is discussing now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, no. We are talking about the 
clerks, or the son or the daughter or wife of Members, who 
are asking for privileges, as a result of congressional tags, 
anywhere in the city of Washington. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I thought the gentleman was 
talking about the rights of Representatives. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The immunity of Representatives is an- 
other thing. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It does not require a tag on a car to give 
a Member his constitutional rights. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the point I tried to make. It 
does not require a tag to secure immunity for a Repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The necessity for abolishing or regulating 
the tags is due to the abuses of them. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska that they should be recalled. I had 
an experience this morning myself when driving to work. A 
chauffeur driving a large car with a congressional tag on it 
came right down the middle of the street. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has again expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. He was driving right down the center of 
the street in a traffic jam and refused to give the right of 
way one way or the other. My car was on the proper side 
of the street, and I use no congressional tag. He was over 
on my side and it was necessary for me to take the chance 
of colliding with him or turning into a car going in the same 
direction as myself. Now, it is that sort of thing that has 
caused this resentment on the part of the people in the 
District. I think many who live here also resent the issu- 
ance of these congressional tags because of the abuses on 
the part of families of Members and those who are not on 
official business. There is no reason under the sun why the 
family of a Member of Congress should have any privileges 
in the streets of Washington that are not given to any other 
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citizens of the United States. A Congressman, while at- 
tending to his official work, may require parking privileges 
at the public buildings. If he is on public business himself 
and makes that known to those who are in charge of the 
streets around the public buildings he can be given those 
privileges. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. And he is entitled to them as a 
maiter of right and not as a matter of privilege. 

Mr. LEAVITT. He does not require any congressional tag 
on his car when he is visiting the departments on official 
business. 

Mr. MAAS. But it is a very difficult thing to go to the 
departments and find a police officer to whom you can make 
yourself known. If a Member is in a hurry and does not 
make himself known to the police officers in charge of the 
streets around the departments, when a Member returns 
from the departments, after attending to his business, he 
very often finds his car tagged and it is necessary for him 
to go to the police bureau. The gentleman says the use of 
these tags is abused, and I agree with him, but is not the 
proper remedy to eliminate the abuses and not the tags, 
because the tags serve a legitimate function. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The abuses come through application oh 
the part of some Members for several tags. 

Mr. MAAS. I grant that. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There should not be more than one tag 
given to any Member, if any are given at all, and, in my 
judgment, they should not be issued at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. My friend from Vermont, Colonel GIBSON, 
knows that when we first initiated this proposition in the 
District Committee, the District Commissioners assured us, 
without having any order or law, but under a gentleman’s 
agreement, that they would issue these tags, and they would 
give a Member the right to park his car practically any- 
where when he was on official business so long as he did not 
park in front of a fire plug, and of course he was not to run 
past a semaphore. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That was the only right they were in- 
tended to convey. 

Mr, BLANTON. And this was to apply to official business 
or official use when we were transacting public business in 
behalf of our constituents. 

Mr. LEAVITT. We have been trying this now for two or 
three years, and it has been abused. 

Mr, GIBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. GIBSON. To-morrow is District day, and I under- 
stand some matters affecting the District are coming up. 
Among the bills is one relating to traffic, and may I suggest 
that we take advantage of the consideration of that bill to 
put in some provision that will take care of the situation? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That will be fine. 

Mr, DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; if I have any time left. 

Mr. DYER. I would like to ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee if there is any different provision of law affecting 
special tags for members of the diplomatic corps or the cars 
of officers of the Army and the Navy from those for Members 
of Congress? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is my understanding that the diplo- 
matic tags are issued through the State Department as a 
matter of international courtesy. 

I know of no law authoriizng it; and so far as I know, 
there is no potency whatever given to these Army and Navy 
tags that you see on various cars. If there is, there should 
not be. 

Mr. DYER. It seems to me that a Member of Congress 
should have the same courtesy extended to him in the trans- 
action of his official business with the departments that a 
member of the diplomatic corps may obtain from the State 
Department. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think any Member of Congress 
will ever have any trouble with respect to violating parking 
rules around any Government establishment when he shows 
he is there on official business, 
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Mr. DYER. I understood the gentleman from Nebraska 
to say that he thought this whole thing was wrong and that 
all these tags ought to be withdrawn. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman takes that position, should 
he not also take the same position with respect to prevent- 
ing other agents or even foreign governments or anybody 
else from using special tags in the District of Columbia, if 
Members of Congress can not use them in the transaction of 
their official business? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I trust the gentleman will not ask me to 
discuss the diplomatic situation. - What I am saying is that 
the question of parking places around public buildings is 
one thing 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman permit me to interject a statement 
at this point? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I may answer the question of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer], then I will be pleased 
to yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My thought is that the matter of park- 
ing around public buildings when on official business can be 
taken care of in a different way. This ought not to be 
difficult at all, but whenever you give out tags, such as 
those issued to Members of Congress, it is always going to 
result in violations, and no one has been able to conceive of 
any way to prevent the abuse of such a privilege under the 
tag system. Personally I have quit using mine. 

Mr. LEAVITT. May I say that I have also quit using 
my tag. 

Mr. DYER. I have been told, I do not know whether it is 
true or not, that the privileges extended by the diplomatic 
tags are being abused and that they have been found in the 
possession of bootleggers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would not be surprised if that were 
true. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Personally, I believe the remedy is in 
the hands of the Members of Congress themselves. The 
tags are good things although I personally do not use them, 
but I have had this experience and you may judge from 
this how the tags get into the hands of others. A clerk 
asked me to assign my tag over to him and I refused to do 
it. I judge therefore that some Members of Congress have 
been indulgent enough, speaking mildly, to transfer their 
tags over to persons who are not entitled to them under 
the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. What is the remedy the gentle- 
man would suggest instead of using the tags? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If Congress wants to provide parking 
places for official business cars, I am confident this can be 
done around every department, but the remedy is not to 
use the tag system, which is one that can be so easily 
abused, as it is now. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. As I understand, each Member 
only gets one tag. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Each Member is supposed to get one tag, 
but I understand that the Sergeant at Arms is having diffi- 
culty in enforcing this regulation. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee a question. Has the com- 
mittee given any consideration to this matter? There ought 
to be at every Government building, between the hours of 
9 and 4.30, a space marked off for the use for Members of 
Congress and others who go there to do business. It is very 
inconvenient to get there and find no space for parking. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This committee has no jurisdiction to 
make such a stipulation. There is a bill coming up to- 
morrow under which that matter can be taken care of. 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. There ought to be a certain 
space around every Government building that can be used 
for parking. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To carry out the purposes of the act approved June 11, 1926, 
entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retire- 
ment of public-school teachers in the District of Columbia,’ 
approved January 15, 1920, and for other purposes” (41 Stat., 
887-390), $400,000. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do so for the purpose of asking the chairman 
of the committee his interpretation of that paragraph on 
page 6, carrying an appropriation for the erection of sheds 
at the Eastern and Western Markets. There was an ap- 
propriation made in the act passed for the fiscal year of 
1931 which has not been expended by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. s 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are certain groups in Washington 
who have set themselves up as a supergovernment and who 
have objected to the building of these sheds. The purpose 
of this language is to say that Congress wants those sheds 
built. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Does the gentleman think that the 
commissioners will so construe the language? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They have been advised of the purpose 
of the language. 

Mr. COLLINS. If the gentleman will permit, the engi- 
neer commissioner has advised me that the commissioners 
will build the sheds in accordance with the wishes of the 
committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For contingent and other necessary expenses, including books, 
equipment, and supplies, $800. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration makes an ap- 
propriation for Americanizing foreign born in the District 
of Columbia. I wish to say a few words in its behalf, and 
also to discuss the need of higher educational requirements 
for naturalization, further restriction of immigration, regis- 
tration of aliens, and the deportation of aliens unlawfully 
in the United States. 

I have visited the night schools here in our Nation’s Capi- 
tal and have seen adult aliens there seeking an education in 
their desire to become Americans. I know of the splendid 
work being done, both by the teachers under the leadership 
of Miss Maud Aiton and by the aliens themselves. To the 
alien lawfully in this Nation, to the alien who obeys our 
laws, we owe every opportunity to learn about America, to 
know of the Constitution and the Government, ideals, and 
principles of our country. 

Although many aliens have become American citizens, far 
more immigrants come here each year than are naturalized. 
Aliens are slow to accept the privilege of citizenship which 
the United States extends to them. There are close to 
14,000,000 foreign born in the United States to-day—less than 
half of whom have become American citizens, 


HIGHER EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR CITIZENSHIP 

Our present educational requirements for citizenship are 
not high. They should be raised. To be naturalized the 
alien must be able to speak the English language and sign 
his petition for citizenship in his own handwriting. In ad- 
dition to this meager educational requirement, the applicant 
is required to show that he has behaved as a person of good 
moral character, to give evidence of his attachment to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United States, and to 
show that he is disposed to the good order and happiness of 
this country. No alien should be admitted to citizenship 
unless he be able to speak, read, and write English and have 
such a knowledge of United States history as the public 
schools expect of a 14-year-old pupil. Many of the schools 
of this Nation do give such preparation, but it is not re- 
quired, nor are the educational requirements by the courts 
uniform in a number of annual reports of JAMES J. Davis, 
as Secretary of Labor, he has recommended enactment of 
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a law which would establish a definite educational stand- 
ard. His recent comments are as follows: 

There is no educational standard set by existing naturalization 
laws for aliens desiring citizenship They are merely required to 
speak the English la: , unless physically unable to do so. It 
is unnecessary for him to be able to read in any language, while 
the petition for naturalization may be signed by the applicant in 
any language. The declaration of intention may be made by an 
alien who is unable to sign his name. Notwithstanding these 
laxities in the law, the applicant is supposed to be able to satisfy 
the court hearing his petition for naturalization that he is at- 
tached to the principles of the Constitution of the United States 
and well disposed to the good order and happiness of the same. 
The absence of specific statutory requirements along these lines 
results in the admission to citizenship of thousands of aliens 
annually who could readily acquire a better knowledge of institu- 
tions of government and of the ordinary elements of education 
if the law required them to do so. 

Raymond F. Crist, Commissioner of Naturalization, has 
recommended: 

Each alien should be able to speak the English language and 
should be required to sign the declaration of intention in that 
language, unless the alien is unable because of physical disability 
to speak or write. 


Our Committee on Immigration and Naturalization has 
favorably reported a bill I introduced (H. R. 10669, Rept. 
No. 1376), which would if enacted into law place the above 
recommendations in the statute books. 

No alien should be admitted to United States citizenship 
unless he is able to speak, read, and write English under- 
Standingly and unless he has such a knowledge of United 
States history as the public schools expect of a 14-year-old 
pupil. Citizenship in this country is the highest honor that 
can be conferred upon the alien. The standard of educa- 
tional requirements should likewise be high, so that the bene- 
fits of citizenship can be doubly appreciated, both by the 
alien and by the United States. 


FURTHER RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


Our immigration laws should be revised. Those who are 
admitted should be on a more limited and on a more selec- 
tive basis, according to the needs of the Nation. With an 
oversupply of coal miners, for example, why should we admit 
more alien miners to increase further the large number of 
coal-mine workers? Our system is restrictive, but not suffi- 
ciently selective. The quota law makes it possible for a 
thorough examination. The weak are weeded out at the 
source. But it has been said “ under existing law we exclude 
the obviously unfit, but we do not give preference to those 
obviously best fitted.” We should go farther and amend the 
law so as to provide that no alien shall be given an immigra- 
tion visa unless there is actual need in America for the kind 
of service he is qualified to render. This should be in addi- 
tion to quota restrictions. Then, too, the restrictive laws 
should be extended to the countries of this hemisphere. Our 
side door should also be closed. 

The Commissioner General of Immigration reports that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 446,219 aliens 
entered the United States, of whom 241,700 were immigrants, 
204,514 were termed nonimmigrants, being visitors, students, 
and others here for temporary purposes; 274,425 aliens left 
the country in the same year. However, 173,789 remained 
here, and that is entirely too many newcomers to be added 
to the foreign born already here. For every two aliens who 
come here one displaces some one at work. The other be- 
comes dependent upon some worker already here or upon 
charity. To allow immigrant labor to come here in times 
of economic stringency, such as the present, is unfair both 
to those already here and to those whom we permit to come 
expecting to find work. Two-thirds of the immigrant aliens 
who entered last year were between the ages of 16 and 44, 
apparently able-bodied workers, who must necessarily com- 
pete for jobs, directly or indirectly, with persons already 
here. 

Let me quote from the first message of Calvin Coolidge 
to Congress: 

Free government has no greater menace than continued violation 
of law. America’s institutions rest solely on good citizenship. 


New arrivals should be limited to our capacity to absorb them into 
the ranks of good citizenship. America must be kept American. 
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For this purpose it is necessary to continue the policy of immigra- 
tion restriction. Those who do not want to be partakers of 
American spirit ought not to settle in America. i 

President Hoover likewise believes in restricting immigra- 
tion. In his first message to Congress he said: 

Restriction of immigraion has from every aspect proved a sound 
national policy. 

Again, this session, the President points out the need of a 
“revision of our immigration laws upon a more limited and 
more selective basis,” and goes on to declare— 

That persons coming to the United States seeking work would 
likely become either a direct or indirect public charge. 

To President Hoover, through executive efforts, is due the 
credit for the further restriction of immigration during the 
economic depression. It was he who directed the State 
Department to enforce the law that any intending immi- 
grant likely to become a public charge (1. p. c.) should not 
be given an immigration visa. As a result the immigration 
‘visas issued so far in the present fiscal year have—and 
therefore immigration has—decreased from an average of 
about 24,000 a month to a rate of about 7,000 a month. 
During the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 1930, 63,502 
immigrant aliens entered from Canada, 12,703 from Mexico, 
and 147,438 from the quota countries of Europe, and an 
equal number of nonimmigrant aliens. But this is being 
greatly reduced by administrative efforts, for the Depart- 
ment of State reports that during December only 217 aliens 
were allowed to enter from Mexico, and only 780 visas, out 
of a possible 14,846, were issued in European quota coun- 
tries; or, in other words, that Mexican immigration has been 
decreased 92 per cent and European immigration reduced 
94 per cent by withholding visas owing to the likelihood 
of immigrants becoming public charges upon arrival here as 
a result of existing unemployment. 

But these heroic efforts of our foreign consuls and the 
present administration are being undermined by the trans- 
mission of money to intending immigrants and the bombard- 
ment of Members of Congress and law administrators with 
affidavits tending to prevent the continued withholding of 
visas. In response to the recommendations of the President 
and his Cabinet the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization has just reported a measure reducing not 
only European but also the immigration of this hemisphere 
90 per cent. If this measure is enacted into law, the immi- 
gration of alien workers will be substantially suspended for 
the next two years. Such emergency legislation is merely 
a matter of self-preservation. Every other country in the 
world is tightening restrictions on the influx of workers, 
both in justice to their own and to the foreigners who would 
come and be doomed to disappointment. Even Canada 
announced the 14th of last August, through W. A. Gordon, 
its Minister of Immigration, that European immigration, 
except “experienced farmers of suitable type,” possessing 
sufficient funds to establish and to maintain themselves on 
farms, was discontinued because of widespread unemploy- 
ment in Canada, in order “to prevent persons coming who 
will not be able to find work,” “to protect the people in 
Canada from the burden of such unemployment,” and so 
that “immigration will not again be a contributing factor 
to unemployment conditions.” 

Then, too, Congress should be consistent. Why bar those 
from Europe and admit the workers of Mexico with no re- 
striction as to numbers? Our committee bill restricts for 
two years immigrants of the Western Hemisphere. 


REGISTER THE ALIEN 

The 1921 quota act was the first law of Congress restrict- 
ing by numbers those who would come from other coun- 
tries. The 1924 act took its place, cutting the quota from 
350,000 to 150,000, in round numbers. The natural conse- 
quence followed: barred at ports of entry the alien began 
to come surreptitiously across our 5,000 miles of border or 
by water. An immigration border patrol was organized, but 
additional legislation is absolutely necessary. Many of its 
members have already given their lives in the performance 
of their duty. 
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Illegal entries have greatly increased, until it is estimated 
there are as many unlawful entries as are there are lawful 
entries. According to the report recently made to the 
United States Senate by the Secretary of Labor, there are 
“at least 400,000 aliens unlawfully in the United States.” 
In his last message President Hoover called the attention of 
Congress to their unlawful presence, saying: 

Thousands have entered this country in violation of our immi- 
gration laws. The very method of their entry indicates their 
objectionable character, and our law-abiding foreign born suffer 
in consequence. 

There can not be a satisfactory and proper restriction 
or regulation of immigration or an effective enforcement of 
deportation laws until we have complete compulsory alien 
registration. The quota law of 1924 registers every alien 
entering since its enactment, and the law of March 2, 1929, 
makes the voluntary registration of aliens here before July 
1, 1921, possible. Over 30,000 aliens have registered under 
this law. What is needed is the enactment of some such 
registration as is contained in the bill I introduced, H. R. 
9147, It is difficult to understand how any alien legally 
here can conscientiously object to registration, as it would 
give him a most useful protection whenever his presence 
here is questioned. Every other country, as any tourist 
knows, requires registration. Our own country requires it 
of our own people. On one occasion after another our 
native born are registered throughout their entire lives from 
the very cradle to the grave. 

President Coolidge in his annual message to Congress in 
1925 recommended it, advising Congress— 

While our country numbers among its best citizens many of those 
of foreign birth, yet those who have entered in -violation of our 
laws by that act thereby placed themselves in a class of undesir- 
ables. If investigation reveals any considerable number coming 
here in defianre of our immigration restriction laws, it will un- 
doubtedly create the necessity of registering all aliens. 

And in recommendations our Presidents have been ably 
backed up by Cabinet officers and other officials having 
especially to do with immigration matters and in a position 
to know what is best for the foreign born seeking admis- 
sion to the United States, as well as what is best for our 
country, its institutions, and its future. Among those for 
registration there is no more ardent advocate than Senator 
James J. Davis, himself foreign born, who served as Secre- 
tary of Labor and head of all the Immigration Service under 
three Presidents. 

A registration law such as I have proposed would not only 
deter those waiting for an opportunity to sneak in, it would 
also enable us to protect aliens legally here and discover 
those who have come into the country in defiance of our 
law. 


DEPORT THE ALIENS ILLEGALLY HERE 


Our deportation laws are not adequate. Neither is the 
Department of Labor given sufficient funds to arrest and 
deport alien criminals and those unlawfully in the United 
States. We should amend our law. Only the alien who has 
committed a crime involving moral turpitude can now be 
deported as a criminal. The alien bootlegger and racketeer 
are not deportable as such. We should extend the law to 
provide for the deportation of the communist and the alien 
who has been found guilty of the crime of violating the nar- 
cotic, prohibition, and other similar laws. The law should say 
in effect that any alien who is sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment of two years or more for any crime shall be 
deported. 

The President and his Cabinet and other officials and 
experts recommend legislation; the people, organized labor, 
and various patriotic and other organizations demand it; 
the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
has prepared it after protracted hearings and most deliber- 
ate consideration, and Congress should pass it before ad- 
journment. 

President Hoover, in his annual message to Congress, said: 


I urge the strengthening of our deportation laws so as more fully 


to rid ourselves of criminal aliens. 


Aliens have no right to remain here if they have entered 
unlawfully. Neither do we have room for the gangsters and 
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other alien criminals. Secretary of Labor Doak estimates 
that of the 400,000 aliens here illegally about one-fourth 
are deportable. Sixteen thousand six hundred and thirty- 
one aliens were actually deported last year. Of those un- 
lawfully here some entered without inspection, in violation 
‘of the law. Others passed inspection by means of false or 
misleading statements, in violation of the law. Others of 
the 400,000 have committed serious offenses which are 
‘grounds for deportation. The law should be amended to 
facilitate the deportation work. 

There is no other country in the world where so large a 
‘percentage of aliens reside in what I would call open de- 
' fiance of the will of the Nation. 

, The United States as a sovereign Nation should more fully 
, exercise its inherent power of self-preservation, a power 
which is an incident to its sovereignty. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of the foregoing appropriations for public schools 
shall be used for instructing children under 5 years of age except 
children entering during the first half of the school year who 
Will be 5 years of age by November 1, 1931, and children enter- 
Ing during the second half of the school year who will be 5 years 
of age by March 15, 1932, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Last year the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Simmons] edified and instructed the Members of the House 
by a long exposition of the school-building situation in the 
District. At that time the president of the school board 
was taking issue with the gentleman from Nebraska as to 
the adequacy of the building program. We have not had 
this year the benefit of the exposition of this bill by the 
gentleman from Nebraska. I have been following rather 
closely the building program, so far as the schools in the 
District of Columbia are concerned. What is the regimen 
for the public-school buildings so far as this bill provides 
for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The report shows the extent of the 
school-building program on page 10. We are carrying this 
year $2,720,000 for buildings as against $2,430,000 a year 
ago. That represents an increase over the Budget figures of 
32 elementary classrooms which this bill carries. In the 
opinion of the committee, we have reached the point where 
we have caught up with the school-building needs, and from 
this time on the school-building program will be one of 
constructing buildings to take care of current needs due to 
the normal growth of the city and putting on such auxiliary 
structures as auditoriums and gymnasiums and the replace- 
ment of obsolete and obsolescent buildings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Last year I was not in accord with the 
gentleman’s position as to the school situation. I thought 
we were following a parsimonious policy in keeping school 
children in barracks when there was urgent need of having 
them housed in permanent quarters. I am pleased to hear 
that now with this program of 1932 we have caught up with 
the current needs of the District, and that from now on we 
will not be forced to have the school children of the District 
housed in barracks except in exigent circumstances. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the gentleman will not infer that 
I disagree with him in his desire to do away with the port- 
able school building. For the six years that I have been on 
the committee every effort has been made to divert every 
dollar that could be diverted to the building of permanent 
school buildings. We have shown that every year. Last 
year we made great strides in it. This year we are build- 
ing 32 classrooms, which means four 8-room school build- 
ings, in excess of the Budget estimate. We are taking care 
of some 92 classrooms in this bill, and 7,130 pupils will be 
furnished with schoolrooms as a result of the construction 
in this bill. It is estimated there will be but five portable 
school buildings left in the Washington school system when 
this program is completed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman give the House the 
benefit of his acquaintance with the school system as to the 
policy now being pursued in the construction of the junior 
high schools? I notice in the bill there is provision for a 
great many junior high schools, while a few years ago we 
‘did not have any. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman is asking me to discuss 
something that a school man should discuss. Before I had 
anything to do with this bill the policy of establishing junior 
high schools had been begun. The junior high school offers 
a diversified curriculum, beginning with the seventh grade, 
and it is being carried rapidly in the District as part of the 
Washington school system. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the House 
as to how many junior high schools there are now in course 
of construction or how many are contemplated? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are seven carried in this bill. 
How many there are now in the school system of Washing- 
ton I could not state, but my recollection is about 24. 

Mr. THATCHER. And the gentleman might say also that 
the high school. need is being met in the building program 
just as the need in respect to the grades is being met. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. We are anticipating the high- 
School needs in the city of Washington by the purchase of 
two ** for high schools which the Budget did not recom- 
mend. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So as to provide in all for flve high 
schools? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, there are more than five now. We 
are providing for the purchase of sites in the Chevy Chase 
area and in the Takoma Park area for possible future needs, 
in order that we will be ready to go when the need is there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And in the Chevy Chase area I suppose 
it would also be for the accommodation of persons living 
outside of the District?- 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope not. We are attempting to so 
construct the school-building situation in Washington that 
the taxpayers of Washington will not be required to educate 
free of charge the people who come in from Virginia and 
Maryland. In my judgment that school building will not 
and should not be built until there is need for it in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. SWICK. How many students in the Western High 
School are from outside of the District? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Something less than 300, if I remember 
the figures correctly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Absolutely nothing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What tuition are they required to pay? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman say that the tax- 
payers of the District of Columbia have been burdened to 
educate people in the high schools from outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not only in the high schools, but 
throughout the entire Washington school system. There 
are approximately 3,000 students, largely from Maryland 
and Virginia, who receive their education without the pay- 
ment of one cent of tuition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On what principle does the gentleman 
justify that exemption being granted to persons outside the 
District of Columbia, at the expense of the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not justify it. This committee and 
the House twice carried legislation putting tuition charges 
in effect, but we were unable to secure the passage of the 
bill with those provisions in it. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. That is done under the law of 1914 or 
1915, which gives to children of parents who are engaged 
officially or otherwise in the District of Columbia, the right 
to attend the public schools of the District of Columbia 
without the payment of tuition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A person making his living in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, paying taxes outside of the District of 
Columbia, the gentleman says should have free access to 
our schools, without paying anything whatsoever, because 
they work here and get their living here, but support them- 
selves and pay taxes outside the District of Columbia? I 
can not follow the logic of the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. GAMBRILL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Nebraska has again expired. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I can not give the gentleman those 


For the construction of an addition to the Murch School to | figures. The figures are in the record, but I can not quote 


provide four classrooms and unfinished space for four additional 
classrooms, $30,000, and in addition thereto $80,000 of the unex- 

ded balance of the appropriation for “ Buildings and grounds, 
‘public schools,” contained in the District of Columbia appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1931, is made immediately available 
for this purpose and shall continue available during the fiscal 


year 1932. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. There has been a great deal of notoriety in the 
District of Columbia about the crowded conditions in 
Western High School. What effort is being made by the 
committee to relieve that situation in this bill, if any? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In this bill? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No effort is needed in this bill. As far 
as Congress is concerned, it began three years ago to relieve 
that condition. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman from Nebraska mean 
that money has been made available to correct that situa- 
tion? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The congestion in Western High School 
could be relieved if either one of two buildings that had 

been appropriated for were built. One is the Alice Deal 
School, which Congress began to provide for in 1927. We 
made appropriations available in 1929, the Ist of July, to 
build the building. Fourteen months after that they 
started to build the building, and it will be ready next fall. 
The money was appropriated and made available for that 
building two years ago. If that building was built now 
there would be no congestion requiring part-time classes in 
Western High School. ` 
Last year this committee, on its own motion, provided for 
an addition of 12 rooms and a gymnasium and an audi- 
torium for Gordon Junior High School. That building will 
be built and ready next fall, so that next fall there will be 
no congestion necessarily at Western High School. There 
would be none now if the buildings which Congress had 
appropriated for had been built within a reasonable time. 
Mr. BRIGGS. I suppose the gentleman noticed the pic- 
tures published in the newspapers depicting classes in the 
afternoon now and asserting some of the high-school classes 
could not attend in the morning because of congestion and 
must come in the afternoon. I thought if the facts were 
' that that situation was not attributable to any dereliction 
on the part of Congress it ought to be so stated by the chair- 
man of the committee; and if it were due to dereliction on 
the part of Congress, Congress should take steps to cor- 
rect it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The record, as far as Western High 
School is concerned, shows that no one in responsible posi- 
tion claims that Congress is to blame for that congestion. 
They frankly admit it has been administrátive delay in this 
building program. 

In my opinion there is no justification for putting all four 

classes at Western High School on part time. Their con- 
gestion is in the ninth grade. They were not able to tell us 
how many there would be in the ninth grade, and they have 
put the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades on part time, 
although our hearings show that the assistant superintend- 
ent of schools stated that in his opinion it was not necessary 
that that be done. 

The gentleman will understand that suggestions coming 
from Members of Congress directed to school officials are 
not very graciously received. : 

Mr. BRIGGS. I appreciate that, and, whatever causes the 
situation, as I understand will be relieved by next session? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There will be no congestion there next 
session. In addition to that, this committee carried in this 
bill the money to purchase a site for an additional high 
school in that general area, so that that step has been taken 
to meet the increase when it does arrive. 

Mr. SWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS, I yield. 

Mr. SWICK. What is the normal capacity of the Western 
High School now? 


them offhand. The building is running above normal capac- 
ity, but when the Gordon Junior High School addition is com- 
plete, the ninth-grade pupils in the Western High School 
in the Gordon Junior High School area can be taken out. 
When the Alice Deal is completed next summer, the ninth- . 
grade pupils in the Western High School in the Alice Deal 
area can be taken out and the situation corrected. 

Mr. SWICK. Is the gentleman quite sure those condi- 
tions will be completed during the coming summer? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Alice Deal School is under con- 
struction now. As a result of certain statements I made 
and certain actions taken following that, the contract for 
the Gordon Junior High School has been let, I think, with 
the proviso that it will be completed by the 15th of Septem- 
ber in time for school next fall. 

Mr. SWICK. It is an injustice for these students to have 
to go in half-day periods. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is purely because of administrative 
delay, which could have been avoided had the school of- 
ficials been sufficiently interested in avoiding it and paid a 
little attention to what had been done and could be done 
to prevent it. 

Mr. SWICK. The gentleman feels it is not the fault 
of Congress. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Absolutely not; and they admit it. 

Mr. SWICK. But it is due to delay on the part of the 
Officials. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Les, sir. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The school buildings authorized and appropriated for herein 
shall be constructed with all doors intended to be used as exits 
or entrances opening outward, and each of said buildings having 
an excess of eight rooms shall have at least four exits. Appropria- 
tions carried in this act shall not be used for the maintenance of 
school in any building unless all outside doors thereto used as 
exits or entrances shall open outward and be kept unlocked every 


school day from one-half hour before until one-half hour after 
school hours. 


Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I take this opportunity to express my personal 
appreciation and, I believe, the appreciation of all the mem- ` 
bers of the committee of the services of the chairman, who, 
in all probability, is piloting through the House his last 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. For four years the 
gentleman from Nebraska has acted as chairman of this sub- 
committee; and I think it is generally recognized that the 
gentleman, by reason of application and intense study, is 
better acquainted with the financial affairs and the business 
affairs of the District of Columbia than any other Member 
of Congress. [Applause.] It is especially opportune to 
make these remarks at this time, as we have just finished 
the reading of the school items. It is with reference to the 
schools that the most severe criticism has been leveled at 
the chairman; and yet to-day, at the conclusion of the read- 
ing of those items and at the conclusion of four years’ serv- 
ice as chairman, it is admitted by those who have criticized 
him in the past that no man has ever done more for the 
public-school system of Washington than has the gentleman 
from Nebraska. He has been able to receive the coopera- 
tion of the District and school officials. It must be admitted 
that in some cases that cooperation has been obtained by 
the use of a club, but be that as it may, they are to-day 
cooperating. 

Through his efforts inefficiency and extravagance in the 
schools have been curtailed to a marked degree. In this bill 
we are carrying housing provisions for more than 7,000 
students. 

Personally—and I believe I again speak for the other 
members of the committee—I want to express my apprecia- 
tion of the courtesies we have received from our chairman 
and at the same time testify to the benefits which have been 
conferred upon the District of Columbia through his efforts. 
As he leaves this position, friend and foe, those who have 
supported and those who have opposed him, will say with 
one accord that the District of Columbia has greatly profited 
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by reason of the services of the gentleman from Nebraska. 
[Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the pay of officers and members of the fire department, in 
accordance with the act entitled “An act to fix the salaries of 
officers and members of the Metropolitan police force, the United 
States park police force, and the fire department of the District of 
Columbia” (43 Stat. 175), $2,167,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Summons: Page 55, line 3, at the end 
of the line insert the words “ as amended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the maintenance of a dispensary or dispensaries for the 
treatment of indigent persons suffering from tuberculosis and of 
indigent persons suffering from venereal diseases, including pay- 
ment for personal services, rent, supplies, and contingent expenses, 
$29,000: Provided, That the commissioners may accept such volun- 
teer services as they deem expedient in connection with the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the dispensaries herein authorized: 
Provided further, That this shall not be construed to authorize the 
expenditure or the payment of any money on account of any such 
volunteer service. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Has the subcommittee in charge of the bill 
checked up to find out with regard to the physicians em- 
ployed by the District of Columbia, the salaries being paid 
them—and some of whom draw pay as retired emergency 
officers—and about their practice on the outside? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have not. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will look into that, he 


will find that some of these highly paid doctors, not only in 


the Veterans’ Bureau but in the District of Columbia, as 


well as in other departments, in addition to getting their 
big salaries and in addition to getting their pay as retired 


officers, are maintaining private offices and engaging in the 


private practice of medicine in competition with the other 


physicians of the city. They have a large clientele, and I 


have been told that sometimes when these boards which 
grant retired officers’ pay turn an applicant down the appli- 


cant immediately becomes the patient of some of the doctors 


on the board and that then they have better success. I 


hope the gentleman will look into that feature of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There may be some abuse of that of 
which I have no knowledge. I think in fairness, however, 
to many of the doctors on the District staff may it be said 
that we have men giving their professional services who are 
outstanding doctors not only in Washington but in the 
whole of the eastern part of the United States; for instance, 


such services as are rendered at the Gallinger Hospital. 


Mr. BLANTON. So far as the abuse of the retired emer- 


. gency officers is concerned, of course, that was handled by 
another body yesterday. The Senator from Pennsylvania 


added an amendment to a bill which will stop that abuse; 
it will prevent retired officers’ pay from being paid to any 
employee of the Government who receives as much as 


$2,000. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The way to stop it is to repeal the law. 
Mr. BLANTON. It ought to be repealed, but until it is 
repealed that is the way to reach it, and I hope the gentle- 
man will see that there is no objection here to that Senate 


‘amendment when the time comes. 


Nr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
Mr. COLTON. Is the gentleman speaking of doctors on 


the District staff or doctors in various departments? 


Mr. BLANTON. Doctors on every staff that are paid 
either by the District government or the Government of 
the United States. There are many of them maintaining 


offices for private practice and getting paid by the District 


government or the Government of the United States and 
many of them are getting retired officers’ pay, when most 
of them were in swivel-chair jobs during the war. They 
are engaging in private practice at night and in the after- 
noons, after their business hours, and the gentleman can 
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imagine whether or not they are in good physical condi- 
tion to transact their business the next morning if they 
work all afternoon and part of the night for themselves. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I repeat the statement I desired to 
make a moment ago and that is that the other side of the 
picture from the standpoint of the doctors is that to my 
personal knowledge the District is receiving either free of 
charge or at a small salary the services of some of the 
best physicians in the Eastern States in its government 
institutions. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For installing necessary partitions, purchase of furniture, fur- 
nishings and equipment, installation of telephones, telephone 
rental, and other expenses necessary and incidental to providing 
additional space for new employees, $6,198, of which amount 
$5,000 shall be immediately available. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Summons: Page 63, line 25, after the word 
“available,” insert a comma and the following: “And $3,500 of 
which may be expended under the direction of the Architect of 
the Capitol.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

Courthouse: For personal services for care and protection of 
the courthouse, under the direction of the United States marshal 
of the District of Columbia, $37,875, to be expended under the 
direction of the Attorney General. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. LaGuarp1a). The gentleman from 
Nebraska offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Simmons: Page 64, line 22, after the 
word “ Columbia,” strike out “ $37,875” and insert $39,410.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For repairs and improvements to the courthouse, including re- 
pair and maintenance of the mechanical equipment, and for labor 
and material and every item incident thereto, $10,000, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Architect of the Capitol. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 65, line 2, at the beginning of the line, strike out 810,000“ 
and insert $8,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries: Chief justice and four associate justices, at $12,500 
each; all other officers and employees of the court, including re- 
porting service, $36,020; expenditures in the conduct ot 
the clerk's office, $950; in all, $99,470: Provided, That the reports 
of the court shall not be sold for a price exceeding that approved 
by the court and for not more than $6.50 per volume. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

On yesterday when I read the limitation of price for 
which the reports of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia are sold I was rather curious to ascertain 
whether this was the maximum price or not. So I made 
inquiry as to whether the publishers were charging the 
maximum price and, lo and behold, I learned that they are 
charging $6.50 per volume for this book of 400 pages, pub- 
lished by a private publishing company, when all the work 
is performed by the clerk of the court. 

Some years back, perhaps 20 years ago, we had before the 
House the price which private publishers charged attorneys 
for the United States Supreme Court reports. Some of us 
thought they were charging too much, and we fixed the 
limit of price at which they were to be sold. I would now 
like to inquire how anyone can justify having the lawyers 
charged $6.50 for this volume, when the United States 
Supreme Court reports, published by the Government, sell 
for $2, and when the Wisconsin reports, published by one of 
the leading law publishing houses in the country, sell for 
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$2.15 or thereabouts. The administration of the State of 
Wisconsin fixes the price at which the State reports shall 
be sold, and we have the leading publishing house of Cal- 
aghan & Co. printing the reports in fine style, equal to the 
publication of the Supreme Court reports, and yet only 
charging the attormeys who have occasion to buy these 
reports, a little over $2 per volume. How can we justify this 
practice of mulcting—to use a mild word—the practitioners 
of the District and charging $6.50 per volume with the 
approval of the court? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Does not the number of volumes 
printed for the use of the lawyers of the District of Columbia 
in comparison with the number of volumes printed for the 
attorneys who desire the United States Supreme Court 
reports or the Supreme Court reports of Wisconsin, have a 
very great deal to do with the matter of price? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Undoubtedly it has, and I have that in 
mind, but I do not think this can account for the difference 
in price where the work is performed by the clerk of the 
court, unless he gets an honorarium on the side, and I am 
not making that charge because I have no basis on which to 
make such a charge and would not make it. 

Now, I ask the chairman of the committee whether he has 
made any inquiry as to the justification of the high price 
for these small volumes of law reports? 

Mr. SIMMONS. My recollection is that several years ago 
we went into that matter. This item has been carried for a 
number of years. My recollection is that the explanation 
given at that time was that given by the gentleman from 
Illinois. This limitation is now under the jurisdiction of 
the judges of the court of appeals. They can fix the maxi- 
mum at less than $6.50 if they will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but here is the work performed by 
the clerk of the court of appeals. There is no statement of 
facts—just the decision of the court. The syllabi are pre- 
pared either by the clerk or by an employee of the publishing 
house. Certainly they ought not to mulct the people by 
charging $6.50 a volume. I recognize that it is within the 
power of the judges to cut down this price, but I question 
very much whether they ever made any inquiry as to whether 
the price is reasonable or not. I think that $4 would be a 
high price for these volumes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Are these volumes published by the 
Government Printing Office? 

Mr. STAFFORD. These volumes that I am speaking of 
are published by a private publishing house. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Why not have them published by the 
Government Printing Office? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Originally the Supreme Court Reports 
were published by a private publishing house, and at that 
time they only charged something like $3 a volume. 

Mr. EDWARDS. This seems to me a matter that could 
be reached by an amendment directing how they should be 
published. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No doubt about that; but I think there 
should be some investigation by the committee as to the 
number of volumes that are distributed and an investigation 
as to the proper price, considering the number sold. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee will go into it next year. 
I do not want to change this language for fear that it might 
tie the matter up so that the lawyers might not have the 
benefit of the decisions. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Why submit to an extortion for the next 
year? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee has always tried to know 
what it was doing before it did anything. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Can they be published more cheaply? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know. There has been no 
complaint by the bar of Washington about it to us. The 
courts have the right to regulate the price. 

Mr. EDWARDS. To my mind, this is an exorbitant price, 
and there is too much profit being made somewhere. I 
think it ought to be corrected and as speedily as possible, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I agree with the gentleman. Mr. Chair - 
man, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For personal services, $3,660; maintenance, $3,780; in all, $7,440. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 78, line 16, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 
“WAR VETERANS’ SERVICE OFFICE 


“ For personal service, without reference to the classification act 
of 1923, as amended, to enable the municipal government to aid 
and advise war veteran residents of the District of Columbia and 
their dependents as to their rights and privileges under Federal 
legislation of which veterans and/or their dependents may be 
beneficiaries, including assistance in presentation of claims to the 
Veterans’ Administration or other appropriate Federal agencies, 
$6,000, to be expended under the direction of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. I am for any proposal or law giv- 
ing any proper service to any veteran of any war. I doubt 
whether this is wise to decentralize and take this service 
away from its proper authority and place it in the District 
government. We have here the Veterans’ Administration, 
with its head under General Hines, a splendid officer, and 
we also have Colonel Eames in his big office here as 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. We have 
the central office here, and we have this agency and that 
agency in Washington already for the benefit of the vet- 
erans; but I think it is very unwise to establish this without 
law for it, because this is legislation on an appropriation , 
bill and does not come from the Veterans’ Committee. I 
doubt whether it is wise to put this into the hands of the 
District Commissioners. It would be the start for the ex- 
penditure of quite a sum of money by them, much of which. 
might not go to the veterans of the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman will reserve his point 
of order until I can tell what we are trying to do, I think 
he will not make it but will heartily approve it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. For a number of years the American 
Legion has maintained in Washington, due to the fact that 
this is the headquarters of the Veterans’ Administration and ! 
the Veterans’ Bureau, a staff of men whose job is to present 
claims of service men of the country in the appellate boards 
in the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that staff is operating daily? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. And will operate in spite of this proposal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman will please permit me 
to finish my statement. At the present time the situation in 
that office under the direction of Mr. Watson Miller, who, in 
my opinion, is doing more, next to General Hines, than any 
other man in the United States for the service men—— 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman will change his amend- 
ment and give it to Watson Miller, I shall not object. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman please permit me to 
make my statement? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At the present time three or four of 
Watson Miller’s staff are engaged in work entirely for the 
benefit of veterans resident in the District of Columbia, and 
this amendment is prepared at the request of Watson Miller. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the authority ought not to be placed 
in the hands of the District Commissioners. 

Mr. SUMMONS. He asks that it be done in this way in 
order that he may devote the time of his staff to the veterans 
of the States as they should. i 

Mr. BLANTON. I would not object to it going into the 
hands of Watson Miller’s organization or to its going into 
the hands of the American Legion organization here, or in 
the hands of any other Government organization, but I do 
not think it is wise to decentralize and put this in the hands 
of the District of Columbia. I make the point of order that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill and seeks to change 
the classification. 
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. The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Nebraska 
care to be heard? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

To aid the Columbia Polytechnic Institute for the Blind, located 
at 1808 H Street NW., to be expended under the direction of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, $3,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] a 
moment ago objected to an amendment offered to the bill 
in respect to veterans of the World War in the District of 
Columbia. To my mind as a veteran that amendment is 
of primary importance, and I am taking this time, if the 
House will permit, to tell briefly what I was unable to state 
fully under the reservation of the gentleman from Texas. 
We were trying by this language, at the request of the chair- 
man of the national rehabilitation committee of the Ameri- 
can Legion, to give to the veterans of Washington the type 
of service that is now given to the veterans of some 36 or 
37 States in the Union, who have set up at public expense 
under the administration of the States these service offi- 
cers, whose job it is to care for the service men in their 
States in the presentation of their claims. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was this asked by the national organi- 
zation of the American Legion? 

Mr. SIMMONS. This was asked for by Mr. Watson 
Miller, the chairman of the national rehabilitation com- 
mittee of the American Legion. It was not asked for by the 
national organization. I am asking for it because in my 
judgment it is one of the most important things carried in 
the bill for the service men in the District. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have such confidence in 
the judgment of the gentleman from Nebraska that I ask 
leave to vacate the proceedings whereby my point of order 
was sustained and to return to the point in the bill where 
the amehdment may be again offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests that the proper 
proceeding is to ask unanimous’ consent to return to the 
proper place in the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to that point of the bill, page 78, line 16. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent to return to the section commencing on 
line 16, page 78, for the purpose of again offering the 
amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and which has already been 
reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment offered by Mr. 
SIMMONS. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For roads, walks, bridges, water supply, sewerage, and drainage; 
grading, planting, and otherwise improving the grounds, erecting 
and repairing buildings and inclosures; care, subsistence, pur- 
chase, and transportation of animals; n employees; travel- 
ing and incidental expenses not otherwise provided for, including 
maintenance and operation of one motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicle required for official purposes; for the purchase, 
issue, operation, maintenance, repair, and exchange of bicycles 
and motor cycles, revolvers and ammunition; not exceeding 
$30,000 for the construction of necessary fencing with gates around 
the park; not exceeding $2,500 for purchasing and supplying uni- 
forms to park police, keepers, and assistant keepers; not exceeding 
$100 for the purchase of necessary books and periodicals, $249,040, 


no part of which sum shall be available for architect's fees or 
compensation. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk: 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Stumons: Page 86, line 25, after the 
word “including,” insert not to exceed $2,000 for traveling and 
field expenses in the United States and foreign countries for the 
procurement of live specimens, and for the care, subsistence, and 
transportation of specimens obtained in the course of such travel,” 
and on page 87, line 9, strike out $249,040” and insert $251,040.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, we have come to the end of the sixth District ap- 
propriation bill with which I have had anything to do. 
We have come to that time also when I trust that as far 
as my watching the details of the bill is concerned, it is the 
last bill with which I will have anything to do. 

My colleagues on this floor have very graciously com- 
mended the work I have done. I would not be human if I 
did not appreciate it. Yet, I think I would not be keeping 
faith with the House if I did not frankly tell you that the 
credit for the status of the bills affecting the District of 
Columbia and the reception that the House has accorded 
those bills has been due primarily to the honest, conscien- 
tious work that has been put upon them, not by me per- 
sonally but by all five members of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, charged with the responsibility of minutely 
investigating these bills. [Applause.] 

There have not been disagreements within the committee. 
Whenever there has been a divergence of opinion we have 
discussed those matters until we were all of one mind, and 
as such, we have come before the House with this bill and 
with other bills. So that primarily the credit belongs to 
that group of men who have worked with me on this and 
other bills. 

Then credit is due to the House and the splendid, fire 
way that you have supported the action of the Committee 
on Appropriations handling this bill during these past years. 

The District of Columbia is in a much better condition; 
the schools are better; the administrative branches of the 
Government have been largely reorganized and improved. 
Salaries are much more liberal than they were six years ago. 
The general situation is, in my judgment, very much im- 
proved over the years that have passed. The credit, gen- 
tlemen, does not belong to me. It belongs to the men who 
have worked with me and to the House of Representatives 
who have so uniformly supported the things that the com- 
mittee has directed me to recommend to you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LaGuarpra, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 16738) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes, directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross, 
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The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Summons, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following dates the President apprédved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On February 5, 1931: 

H. R. 9893. An act for the relief of Herman Lincoln 
Chatkoff. 

On February 6, 1931: 

H. R. 14040. An act to enable the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to expedite work on the Federal-building program au- 
thorized by the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide 
for the construction of certain public buildings and for other 
purposes,” approved May 25, 1926, and acts amendatory 
thereof. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WORKS AT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Sepaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10166) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
for other purposes, with Senate amendments, and agree to 
the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Darrow] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 10166) with Senate amendments, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. The Clerk will report 
the bill and the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 11, after “$3,000,000,” insert “Provided, That of 
the above amounts $200,000 for the purchase of land and $100,000 
for the buildings, equipment, accessories, and appurtenances, in 
all, $300,000, shall be expended from the naval hospital fund.” 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “such lands as he may deem 
necessary or desirable for said purpose” and insert “any land 


employ, when deemed by him desirablé or advantageous, by con- 
tract or otherwise, outside professional or technical services of 
persons, firms, or corporations, to such extent as he may require 
for the purposes of this act, without reference to the classification 
act of 1923, as amended, or to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, in addition to employees otherwise author- 
ized, and expenditures for such purpose shall be made from the 
naval hospital fund.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which committee originally reported this bill in the House? 

Mr. DARROW. This was reported by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GARNER. Is this action agreeable to the member- 
ship of the Committee on Naval Affairs? Is it agreeable to 
the membership to have the gentleman call up this bill and 
ask to agree to the Senate amendments? 

Mr. DARROW. The Committee on Naval Affairs met on 
yesterday with a very full attendance of the members, and 
asked me to call up this matter and agree to the Senate 
amendments, 

Mr.GARNER. Was that action unanimous? 

Mr. DARROW. No. There was one objection. 

Mr. GARNER. I am anxious to protect that particular 
member of the gentleman’s committee who had objection 
to this agreement. It seems to me the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania should give that member an opportunity to 
be heard before the amendments are agreed to. I would 
suggest the gentleman from Pennsylvania give that member 
of his committee an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. DARROW. May I make a brief explanation of the 
amendments? The amendments do not at all increase the 
authorization in the bill, but the first amendment authorizes 


$300,000 to be taken from the naval hospital fund in lieu of 
taking it from the Treasury. 

The second amendment is simply to correct the language. 

The third amendment authorizes an amount to be paid 
for professional or expert services, if required, in forming’ 
plans. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Did not this bill pass at the last 
session of Congress? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes; unanimously. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I do not think so. There was some 
objection as to the selection of the site. Has that been 
ironed out? 

Mr. DARROW. The selection of the site is left entirely 
in the hands of the department. The city of Philadelphia 
did offer a tract of 12.7 acres. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DARROW. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand that this bill permits some 
politicians in Philadelphia to select sites, and so on. 

Mr. DARROW. I think the gentleman is entirely mis- 
taken in that. 

Mr. COLLINS. I also understand that the bill does not 
have the approval of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. DARROW. On the contrary, the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau does approve this bill, and it has the approval 
of the Secretary of the Navy and the Budget. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the gentleman from Pennsylvania knows that if these 
amendments are adopted the Congress is giving the Navy 
Department carte blanche authority, regardless of the 
classification act and regardless of the law, to employ all 
outside employees at any remuneration they see fit to pay, 
with no limitation or restriction. Does the gentleman think 
that is wise? 

Mr. DARROW. I think the gentleman is quite mistaken. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is certainly what the amendment 
Says. Read the amendment. The amendment says with- 
out regard to the classification act. 

Mr. DARROW. That is identically the same amendment 
that is placed in all of our building bills. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it does take all restrictions and 
limitations away. 

Mr. DARROW. In the previous section it specifies that 
$100,000 is all that can possibly be used for any such pur- 
pose, if needed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think that refers only to architects 
and only to the bill we passed on the last consent day. 

Mr. BLANTON. Until the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. McCurnt1c], who objected to this matter, is on the 
floor, I am going to object. 

Mr. DARROW. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move to take this 
bill from the Speaker's table and agree to the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against that. That is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has given some considera- 
tion to these amendments, and on the whole he thinks they 
do not require consideration in the Committee of the Whole, 
and that, therefore, under the conditions, the motion made 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania is privileged. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair hear this point? It is a 
change of the law in that it removes all of the restrictions 
of the classification act. 

The SPEAKER. No; this is not an appropriation. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I trust the gentleman from, 
Pennsylvania will withdraw his request. Unless he does so I 
feel it would put me in a most embarrassing position. I 
should have to vote not to consider the gentleman’s proposi- 
tion at this time owing to the fact that I urged the member- 
ship of the House to proceed as rapidly as they could con- 
sistently with the District bill so that we might this after- 
noon consider the Private Calendar, instead of having an 
evening session. This has been done, and we are now ready 
to take up the Private Calendar unless some other business 
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intervenes.. I trust the gentleman will withdraw his request, 
and at a subsequent time I shall be glad to join him and help 
him to get his bill through. 

Mr. DARROW. Of course, it was not my purpose to delay 
business this afternoon. 

Mr. TILSON. Evidently this would result in considerable 
delay. 

Mr. DARROW. I fancied there would be practically no 
objection to it. It is true that one member of the committee 
did object, but, outside of that, it is the umanimous desire 
of the committee that this bill be passed. y 

Mr. BLANTON.. There are many Members on both sides 
of the aisle who are now objecting. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will have an opportunity to 
take up his bill, but I trust he will withdraw his request 
now. 

Mr. DARROW. In view of the request of my respected 
leader I will withdraw the request. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the arrangement for a Private Calendar session this eve- 
ning may now be proceeded with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the arrangement for this evening 
be now proceeded with. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. If this request is agreed to I shall ask that 
the prior order be vacated. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, which I shall not, I would like to address an inquiry 
to the majority leader. As I understand it, the naval ap- 
propriation bill has been reported to the House. 

Mr. TILSON. No; it has not. : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it ready to report? 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that it will not be ready for 
consideration before Monday. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That answers my inquiry. 

Mr. TILSON. I have asked that District of Columbia 
legislative business be considered on to-morrow, and that 
request has been granted. 

Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for an evening session be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the order for an evening session 
be vacated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the Private Calendar. 

JAMES E, DETHLEFSEN 


The Clerk called the first bill on the Private Calendar, 
H. R. 1801, to extend the provisions of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to James 
E. Dethlefsen. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have had considerable difficulty in the consideration 
of this bill in that I could not reconcile myself to the fact 
that this man was employed at the time of the accident in 
Government work. This claimant has received some con- 
sideration since this unfortunate accident. In going over 
the bill, I believe a third, and, on last evening, a fourth 
time, I find he was engaged in work that was for the benefit 
of the Government, in that he was assisting in the suppres- 
sion of a conflagration in a Government building. 

Mr. IRWIN. The gentleman is quite right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I could not consistently allow this bill 
to pass if he was not in some wise occupied in Government 
work. It is under this phase of it that I have been able 
to bring myself around to allowing the bill to be considered 
favorably, because I did not wish it to be taken as establish- 
ing a precedent. 

I therefore withdraw my reservation of objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission is authorized and directed to extend to 
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James E. Dethlefsen, a former employee of the Alaskan Engineer- 
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ing Commission, the provisions of an act entitled “An act to pro- 


vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as amended, compensation 
hereunder to commence from and after the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated and in full settlement against the Government, the 
sum of $5,000 to James E. Dethlefsen, who sustained injuries at 
Nenana, Alaska.” š 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. . 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of James E. Dethlefsen.” 


AUGUST WOLTERS 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Private Calendar, 
H. R. 1504, to provide for the retirement of August Wolters 
as a first sergeant in the United States Army. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I withhold it. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the difficult 
task that has been assigned to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, and I also appreciate the motives which have prompted 
him to object to this bill, but I would like to call his attention 
to the fact that this is not a bill similar to those he has pre- 
viously objected to. 

This is not a bill which is a promotion bill but rather a 
bill which restores this soldier to a position he previously 
held. I want to call attention to the fact that here is a 
soldier who has rendered a fine service to the country. He 
has been 23 years in the Regular Army. He suffered from 
the effects of ptomaine poisoning and from typhoid fever in 
Cuba, he had malaria in the Philippine campaigns, he suf- 
fered from rheumatism on the border, and in France he had 
his face frozen in a blizzard while on the battle front. When 
Wolters came back from France he was a first sergeant. 
He could have continued as a first sergeant in the Quarter- 
master Corps, but he wished to go back to his old command 
in the Cavalry, and im order to do this he was obliged to 
become a private. This he did, although it meant a reduc- 
tion in pay. He served his country well in this branch of 
the service. Then he was gradually promoted until he be- 
came a sergeant. He would have been a first sergeant except 
for the fact that promotions were very irregular immediately 
following the war. Just when he was about to be promoted 
as a first sergeant he was stricken ill and was discharged. 
He has been receiving medical attention ever since. He has 
spent over $3,000 in taking care of the diseases he received at 
different times while in the service of Uncle Sam. He has 
30 years of accredited service, and the War Department has 
not objected to this bill. The bill has previously passed Con- 
gress and failed to become law only because another branch 
of the Government failed to consider it before adjournment. 

So I think, Mr. Speaker, this is not a bill to promote any 
soldier, but is simply a bill which gives a gallant soldier 
restoration to his previous rank. This will give him probably 
six or seven dollars a month more in his pension, and he 
needs it, because he himself has been called upon to expend 
large sums of money to take care of the diseases he has 
received in the service. It is a matter involving pension re- 
tirement pay, and because of the conditions which I have 
cited it does not come within the category of the bills which 
the gentleman has previously objected to, and for these rea- 
sons I hope the gentleman will permit the bill to pass. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS. In answer to what the gentleman has 
said, the information I have shows that this man was re- 
tired as a corporal. This bill undertakes to retire him as a 
first sergeant. The bill is a congressional promotion; there- 
fore I feel compelled to object. 

Mr. MARTIN. This man was retired as a sergeant. 
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Mr. COLLINS. The record I have in front of me shows 
that he was discharged in May, 1922, as a corporal. 

Mr. MARTIN. If the gentleman will look at the record 
signed by Adjutant General Wahl he will find that he was 
placed on the retired list July 6, 1922, while serving as a 
sergeant, Troop A, Thirtieth Cavalry. 

Mr. COLLINS. The record presented to me—— 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman’s record is wrong. 

Mr. COLLINS. If I am erroneously advised and the sol- 
dier was not retired as a corporal but, as stated by the gen- 
tleman, was retired as a sergeant, this bill undertakes to 
retire him as a first sergeant, and this is a promotion. I 
have objected in all instances to congressional promotions, so 
I shall have to object in this case. 


WILLIAM JASPER TALBERT 


Mr. HARE. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for two minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I am 
fearful that that would establish a bad precedent. I wish to 
aid Members of the House in going over the Private Calen- 
dar. This, however, will be the only exception where I shall 
withhold objection to Members speaking out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I request a suspension of the 
regular order of business at this time that I may announce 
the recent death of one of my precedessors in Congress, the 
Hon. William Jasper Talbert, and pay tribute to his life 
and character as an outstanding leader and patriotic citi- 
zen of South Carolina. Colonel Talbert was born in Edge- 
field County, S. C., in 1846, and received his training in the 
common schools of his native county and at Erskine Col- 
lege, Due West, S. C. He served in the Confederate: Army 
throughout the Civil War, where, on account of demon- 
strated courage and bravery, he was promoted from private 
to colonel. For many years he took a conspicuous part 
in molding the civic and political ideals of his State. He 
‘represented his county in the State senate from 1884 to 
1888; was a delegate to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Chicago in 1892, president of the Democratic State 
convention in 1899, and represented the second congres- 
sional district of South Carolina in this body from 1893 
to 1903, when he voluntarily retired. 

Colonel Talbert was a man of strong and courageous 
convictions, a Christian gentleman, a soldier without a 
blemish, and a patriotic statesman. It was my privilege 
and honor to know him personally. His life has been an 
inspiration to me since early boyhood, and I join with those 
who mourn his death. 


FRED ANDLER, JR. 


The Clerk read the next bill on the Private Calendar, 
H. R. 1883, for the relief of Fred Andler, jr. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want 
to call the attention of the author of the bill, one of our 
good friends from Wisconsin, to the report made by General 
Hines as to the record of this man. 


The records in the file disclose that Fred Andler entered the 
military service on April 3, 1918, and that on July 16, 1918, he 
was tried before a general court-martial for an alleged violation 
of the ninety-sixth article of war, the specifications being that he 
did oppose the cause of the United States and favor the cause of 
a country with which the United States was at war by seditious 
utterances to the effect that he did not wish to see Germany de- 
feated or to fight against her, and that he would go to Germany 
to fight against the United States if he could get a ship to take 
him there. On the testimony of three witnesses, including two 
officers and one man, he was convicted as charged. 

. * > * * * . 

This was the second court-martial conviction of this man, he 
having been found guilty of a previous violation of the ninety- 
sixth article of war, the specification being disobedience of orders, 
it further appearing that it was during confinement for the first 
conviction that he uttered the remarks resulting in the second. 

* . s . * » . 

To date insurance benefits in the amount of $6,670 have been 
paid to the guardian. Compensation benefits in the amount of 
$100 per month from October 16, 1918, the date following the 
discharge, have been awarded to the legal guardian of the claim- 
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ant. To date disability compensation amounting to $11,251.61 
has been paid to the guardian. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 
JAMES J. GIANAROS 
The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 2136, for the relief 


of James J. Gianaros. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 


THOMAS GAFFNEY 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 1431, for the relief 
of Thomas Gaffney. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, Thomas Gaffney, who was a member of Company I. 
Twenty-seventh Regiment. Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter 
be held and constdered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a private of that organi- 
zation on the 5th day of September, 1900: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


NANNIE C. BARNDOLLAR, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8344, to authorize 
the appointment of Nannie C. Barndollar, Albert B. Neal, 
and Joseph B. Dickerson as warrant officers, United States 
Army. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, what is the idea of mak- 
ing Nannie a warrant officer? These three employees have 
now a Civil Service status, I think they are almost eligible 
to retirement. I fail to see the necessity of making warrant 
officers out of United States employees. We are always told 
that the promotions in the Army are too slow, and it seems 
to me that it is bad practice to promote civil-service em- 
ployees and give them a military statuts on the eve of re- 
tirement. I think it is very unwholesome legislation, and I 
object. 


CATHERINE PANTURIS 


The Clerk called the next bili, H. R. 458, for the relief of 
Catherine Panturis. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. The husband of this claimant was injured at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, it is claimed, by an inmate of that hos- 
pital. It was said by some of the witnesses that the man 
supposed to assault the dead man was at a particular spot 
where the assault occurred some 20 minutes before that. It 
seems to me that that proof is rather insubstantial. There is 
nothing to convince me that the man fell and received a 
concussion of the brain. What does the chairman think 
about that? 

Mr. IRWIN. I think the evidence will disclose that one or 
two women saw this man, who was temporarily insane, strike 
down Panturis, striking him over the head. It is not pos- 
sible for a man to fall on the grass and fracture his skull. 
I think the gentleman will find in reading the testimony that 
three witnesses testified to the fact that the man was struck 
by an insane patient who was confined in St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, and that fact was brought out at the coroner’s inquest. 
For that reason the committee felt that this was a just claim. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The last paragraph in the report of 
the first assistant physician says: 

At the time of the inquest the coroner reported that he had 
found that the skull of Panturis was unusually thin. This ana- 
tomical fact suggests the question if the patient's death had not 
been due to injury received during an epileptic convulsion. This 


cause of death hardly seems probable in view of the statements of 
the women patients and of the extensive injury to the skull. 


I do not find anywhere anything to prove that any of 
these women said they saw an assault. 

Mr. IRWIN. I think if the gentleman will turn to page 3 
of the report he will see that the first assistant physician 
said that this third party was seen striking this man. 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. 1 did not see that, but if the chair- 
man of the committee is satisfied that the injury occurred 
by an assault other than an epileptic fit, I withdraw the 
objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000 to 
Catherine Panturis, whose husband, Chris Panturis, Two hundred 
and eleventh Aero Squadron, was killed on June 4, 1927, by an 
inmate of St. Elizabeths Hospital, W: D. C.: Provided, 
That the passage of this act shall in no way affect the allowance 
of widow’s compensation in the amount of $52 per month which 
Catherine Panturis now receives under existing law. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out 610,000“ and insert $1,000,” and in 
line 6, after the word “ Panturis,” insert “and $3,000 to Catherine 
Panturis as guardian for her three minor children.” i 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by 121 e Page 2, line 3, strike out 
the od, insert a colon an e following: 

zi Precast That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion to reconsider laid 
on the table. 


MORRIS DIETRICH 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 789, for the relief 
of Morris Dietrich. 
Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ESTATE OF FRANKLIN D, CLARK 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 1894, for the relief 
of the estate of Franklin D. Clark. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The Committee on Expendi- 
tures held hearings lasting three days on this bill. The 
matter was gone into in detail. It seems that there are two 
acts rather conflicting, and there is some doubt as to 
whether this money should be paid to the heirs of the man. 
It is not Government money; it is money that this pensioner 
had in the Soldiers’ Home, and it was credited to his ac- 
count. He made provisions to leave it to his relatives, but 
the provisions were never carried out. The home refuses 
to pay. It should be made to pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I had not, while I was out of Con- 
gress, had a private case brought into my office relating to 
a similar state of circumstances I would not be so positive 
in my objection. The committee report states that there 
are no decisions that construe these respective acts. I came 
across two decisions which showed that there was no right 
on the part of the residuary legatee to obtain this pension 
money that had been retained by the National Soldiers’ 
Home, There are hundreds of persons similarly situated 
where people would have a similar right to payment. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I wrote the report, and what I meant 
to say was that there were no decisions of a court but simply 
decisions of Government officials. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I came across two decisions in the 
western district of Missouri, if I recall, which passed on this 
question directly. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I may state that as a matter of fact 
the present practice is depriving the devisees of a man’s will 
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of money that belonged to him. In my opinion and in the 
opinion of the committee there was not a shadow of right 
or justice in the United States Government taking this 
money. It ought to go to the devisees of his will. 
Mr. STAFFORD.. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
WILLIAM BARDEL 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9092, for the relief 
of the estate of William Bardel. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this bill was first held up by our distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] when he was chair- 
man of the Committee on Claims, because of an adverse 
report which had been made by General Lord, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. Later General Lord withdrew 
his objection to the passage of the bill and on that with- 
drawal, this bill has been approved and reported. I wish 
to call the attention of the House to the withdrawal state- 
ment of General Lord. He does not approve the bill at all. 
He simply says that if Congress should deem it a meritorious 
bill it is not against the financial program of the President. 
General Lord says: 

There can be no objection to the enactment of legislation to 
pay Mr. Bardel $4,800 for the purpose indicated if Congress deems 
it a just claim. 

If Congress deems it a just claim. That is a question 
for us to determine. This is for a long list of articles that 
it is claimed were lost. Among the articles are: One parlor 
set $400; one marble-top table $100; one piano with cabinet 
and stool, $600. Those are pretty high prices to place on 
articles that have been lost. This man was in the Diplo- 
matic Service. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. IRWIN. This is purely left up to Congress, and the 
committee is an agent of Congress. Secretary Kellogg also 
recommended the same. This man was under orders, and 
naturally he had to make this sacrifice. 

Mr. BLANTON. What became of this great list of furni- 
ture? 

Mr. IRWIN. Well, it was sold at a sacrifice and there- 
fore we feel, as long as he was under orders, he should be 
recompensed for the loss of these things. The gentleman 
who introduced the bill [Mr. Somers of New York] possibly 
has further information which he can give. 

Mr. BLANTON. I doubt whether this is a wise thing for 
the Government to do. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. It is quite true there was-an 
objection, as the gentleman states—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman investigated the facts 
and does the gentleman know that this furniture was worth 
what we are proposing to pay, $4,800 in cash, and that it is 
a just claim upon the Government? Has he investigated 
those features of it? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Candidly, I have not. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman has, I will withdraw 
my objection. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. I have based my endeavor 
to pass this legislation entirely upon the character of this 
man. For 20 years he served the United States Govern- 
ment. His record was splendid. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman personally acquainted 
with him? 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. No; but I am acquainted 
with his daughter. He left a widow of 78 years. She is 
in the hospital to-day. They have absolutely no money. 
The family is destitute. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to be the goat in being 
the objector to this bill. That is a duty that rests on this 
administration and its leaders here. If the chairman of 
this committee and our good friend from West Virginia [Mr. 
Bacumann] who watches these things y, and our 
good friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] are going to 
allow this kind of a bill to pass, I am not going to stand in 
its way, but it is an unwise proceeding, I think, for the Gov- 
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ernment to pay this great sum of $4,800 for a lot of furni- 
ture that: should have been insured. 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, in this list 
there is one parlor set, cost price $400. One marble-top 
table, $100; one parlor lamp, $75; and so on through this 
list. It seems these are rather exorbitant amounts for the 
Government to pay to this man for his secondhand furniture. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. A great many Government 
employees can not very well afford to insure their furniture. 

Mr. COLLINS. There is not any reason why a laborer 
working in one of the departments for $3 or $4 a day should 
be required to pay insurance and some man who receives 
$6,000 or $8,000 a year should be relieved of paying insur- 
ance. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. There is no excuse for his 
being relieved, but I am quite sure this is not an exorbitant 
price to pay for the furniture, when it was destroyed or taken 
away from him. 

Mr. COLLINS. No; it was not destroyed. He just sold it. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Well, the value was destroyed. 
He had to sell it under forced sale. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am afraid that if we pay this man, we 
are creating a precedent that is bad. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. May I remind the gentleman 
that every other similar case has already passed. I know 
of no one remaining and I have investigated that. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not find any similar case that has 
been passed. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. I shall be glad to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to them. I do not have them at my 
fingers’ ends just now, not knowing that this question would 
be raised. 

Mr. COLLINS. I dislike very much to object to the gentle- 
man’s bill, but this is a bill to which objection should be 
raised. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. I have no way of convincing 
the gentleman that he is wrong. I have always been in 
sympathy with the gentleman’s attitude on these particu- 
lar measures. However, I feel so deeply about this that if 
the gentleman will overlook it on this particular occasion 

Mr. COLLINS. If this were a fire loss I would object. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. We have passed this bill 
twice. 

Mr. COLLINS. That does not mean much. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. No; but it means something. 
The committee is unanimous and the gentleman is of splen- 
did character. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I will have to object. 
AMENDMENT OF THE ACT FOR THE RELIEF OF CONTRACTORS AND 
SUBCONTRACTORS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 4064, to amend the 
act entitled “An act for the relief of contractors and sub- 
contractors for the post offices and other buildings and work 
under the supervision of the Treasury Department, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, as amended by 
the act of March 6, 1920. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? ` 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve my objection for a 
moment. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I would like to say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that this bill does not appro- 
priate any money. It simply allows this claimant to go be- 
fore the Treasury Department and, if a loss has been sus- 
tained, permits him to prove it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the Secretary of the Treasury says 
there are hundreds of such claims which would involve 
untold expense to the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it does involve, after all, as much as 
$16,000. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. If the claimant can prove 
that much of a loss. This same kind of claim was allowed 
in the Mahony case. This man lost everything he had in 
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this Government contract. He took the contract on a flat- 
sum basis, but he was in competition with contractors who 
were getting cost-plus contracts: They took everything he 
had and absolutely ruined him, so that he could not com- 
plete this job. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Treasury Department passes the 
buck to the Congress. It says neither yea nor nay. They 
leave it to the Congress to determine. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Yes; and if he can prove a 
loss does not the gentleman think we ought to give him 
that right? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think he ought to have a chance. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I thank the gentleman, and 
I trust the*gentleman from Wisconsin will take the same 
view. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I will say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
reported a number of bills of this character. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not in this term of Congress. 

Mr. DALLINGER. It was done in the last Congress. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I wish the gentleman could 
have seen this old gentleman as he appeared before the 
committee. He is a very old man, his home has been taken 
away from him, and he is in absolute distress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will go over this matter again, but 
for the time being I will have to object. 


JAMES T. MOORE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 4245, for the relief 
of James T. Moore. 

Mr. COLLINS and Mr. STAFFORD objected. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentlemen reserve their ob- 
jections? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve my objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. And I will reserve my objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman from Wisconsin who 
heretofore objected asked unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. I desire to address these 
gentlemen in that attitude of mind; that they are without 
prejudice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Since that time I have examined the 
bill anew and my mind is not open at the present time as it 
was before, but the gentleman may be able to open it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am sure if the gentleman will listen 
he will come to my point of view. 

This bill was objected to because the Secretary of War 
made no finding of any physical disability of a serious char- 
acter. I ask the gentleman from Mississippi to listen to this 
observation. The report of the Secretary of War plainly 
omits the report of the Adjutant General, on which the 
report of the Secretary of War is based. In the report of 
the Adjutant General I find this language: 

Slight pulmonary fibrosis, right middle lobe, X-ray reading. In 
view of occupation he is 100 per cent disabled. Disability not of 
a permanent nature. 

That does not appear in the report of the Secretary of 
War. I tried to impress that upon the gentleman from 
Wisconsin last time. The Secretary of War did not deal 
fairly with this man. The Secretary omitted the very item 
which justifies the favorable consideration of this Congress, 
namely, that this man was 100 per cent disabled, although 
his disability may not be of a permanent nature. All he 
asks now is that he may go before a retiring board and have 
his disability examined. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, back in 
1922 the Congress adopted the policy of reducing the officer 
personnel of the Army from thirteen thousand and odd to 
twelve thousand and odd. A commission of officers was ap- 
pointed to determine who should be retired. This gentleman 
was examined and he was discharged with one year’s pay. 
Now, there are any number of cases where bills have been 
reported asking that those men be reinstated, but having 
adopted that policy, why should we change it? Some disa- 
bility eliminated this man and he was retired with a year’s 
pay and he now desires to get back into the service. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. He was discharged on December 22. 
The law which cut him off became operative on the follow- 
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ing January 1, just six or seven days before he would have 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; it was his duty, as it was the duty 


been discharged as an officer of the Government with the | of everybody, to assist in the prosecution of the war. 


proper right to go before a retirement board. So the equi- 
ties of this case have been cut from under this man, and I 
submit to the gentleman that it is not just he should not 
have a chance to go before the retirement board and estab- 
lish whether or not his disability is of the character stated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much, in 
view of the gentleman’s position, that I have to object. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I have no disposition except one of 
very great earnestness for this officer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

WESLEY B. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Private Calendar, 
H. R. 752, for the relief of Wesley B. Johnson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Wesley B. Johnson, who was granted 
a full and unconditional pardon by the President of the United 
States on February 18, 1921, following his dismissal April 8, 1919, 
from the United States Naval Reserve pursuant to sentence of 
general court-martial, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the United States Naval 
Reserve and shall be entitled to all the rights, benefits, and 
privileges allowed by existing law to persons honorably dis- 

from the naval service of the United States following 
active service in the World War. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, after the word “War” insert: “Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowances shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the date of the passage of this act.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER CORNELIUS DUGAN (RETIRED) 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Private Calendar, 
H. R. 816, for the relief of Lieut. Commander Cornelius 
Dugan (retired). 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I reserve the objection for the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. HALE. I think this is a very remarkable and a very 
deserving case. Here is a man who is 92 years of age. He 
served in the United States Navy for over half a century. 
He served the United States of America honorably in three 
wars. He was promoted by a special act of Congress in 
1923 to the rank of lieutenant commander, but the bill did 
not carry the pay of the rank, and this bill seeks to give 
this 92-year-old faithful public servant the pay of his rank 
for the few years more that he has to live, amounting to $562. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The distinguished Secretary of the Navy 
recommends against the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; he states it will establish a precedent, 
and I hope it will. I hope if there are any more men in this 
country who have served us in three wars honorably for 
over half a century they will come forward, and I will guar- 
antee for my part to do all I can to have the precedent 
followed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will there be any young widow left when 
this man dies? 

Mr. HALE. I think there is no widow in this case, and I 
hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. DARROW. If the gentleman will permit, this man 
served faithfully in the World War. He performed splendid 
service in that war, and if there was ever a case that de- 
served special attention it is this case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield, did not 
everyone in the World War serve faithfully? 

Mr. DARROW. That is true, but this man was over 80 
years of age at the time of the World War and went into 
active service. 

Mr. HALE. And is now 92 years of age. 


Mr. BLANTON. When this man dies will the payment of 
this extra $562 a year stop? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will there be any payment to b 
else after his death? N 

Mr. HALE. Not so far as I know, I will say to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DARROW. This bill is simply to give this old gen- 
tleman, who has been such a remarkable man, the honor of 
having this recognition during the one or two years of life 
he has remaining. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LUCY B. KNOX 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Private Calendar, 
H. R. 2793, granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. Knox. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be stricken from the calendar, as this lady 
has received her money. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


FRANK WOODEY 
The Clerk called the next bill on the Private Calendar, 
H. R. 83, for the relief of Frank Woodey. 
Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


THERESA M. SHEA 


The Clerk called the next bill on the Private Calendar, 
H. R. 1699, for the relief of Theresa M. Shea. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Reserving the right to object, I find in 
the report no statement of the claimant as to how she was 
injured. I do not think the House should act on a bill at 
this time without such a statement or affidavit. 

Mr. BLANTON. The fact is this truck was being driven 
slowly—13 miles an hour—and this woman stepped out from 
behind a car into the way of the truck. 

Mr. BACHMANN. And she was carrying an umbrella. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the courts have held that where a 
person steps into a train the railroad company is not liable 
for damages. 

Mr. BOX. I want to call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that it is unsafe to rely wholly on the report 
made by a truck driver who must keep his record clear with 
his employer. 

The gentleman from Texas, as a member of the subcom- 
mittee, investigated the question and found himself in doubt 
because of the conficting testimony, but he reached the con- 
clusion that that statement made by the man driving the 
truck was incorrect, that the woman was struck at a place 
where she was properly, that she did not step from behind 
a car, that she was struck so far out that she could not 
have been in that position. 

Mr. BLANTON. If there were any way to keep the bill 
within $2,000, I would have no objection under the state- 
ment made by the gentleman. But this bill, when intro- 
duced, carried $10,000, and my friend knows that when it 
goes back to the Senate that sum of $2,000 will be amended 
and in the closing hours of Congress it will finally pass 
carrying $10,000. 

Mr. BOX. While the facts are not perfectly clear, the 
committee reached the conclusion that the facts warranted 
this appropriation. I believe the committee’s action was 
correct. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Does not the gentleman think that the 
claimant herself should have made some statement or some 
affidavit, so that the House would know whether or not the 
claim was made? 

Mr. BOX. It probably would have been better, but all the 
evidence coming before us convinced us that this bill ought 
to pass. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the chairman of the committee as- 
sure us that he will hold the bill at its present amount of 
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$2,000 in conference, for he will be one of the conferees? If 

he does that, I withdraw any objection. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Chairman, for the time being I 
object. 

CORRECTION OF NAVAL RECORD OF OFFICERS AND SAILORS WHO 
SERVED ON THE “HARVARD” AND “ YALE” IN THE SPANISH 
Wan 
The Clerk called the next bill on the Private Calendar, 

H. R. 2388, for the correction of the naval record of officers 

and sailors who served on the Harvard and Yale during the 

Spanish War. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve an objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. This report shows that the 
men served under a naval officer; the ship was in action 
before they had an opportunity to be enlisted. The gentle- 
man would not deprive a man serving on a fighting ship in 
the Navy of the right to have his record date from the 
period he went into the service. I have read the report and 
it seems to me the bill should pass. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The report shows that these men 
were on a merchant vessel; they were not in the Navy. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The Navy Department rec- 
ommends that the bill pass. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. They had less than 90 days’ service. 
Why should they be changed from civilian employees to a 
military status? 

Mr. CRAIL. Let me say that the Navy Department has 
recommended that the bill do pass, and the Bureau of the 
Budget has also recommended favorably the consideration 
of the bill. 

The vessel that they were on was armed and they were 
sent to sea, and they were commanded by a naval officer. It 
was during war time, and for all intents and purposes they 
were actually on a naval vessel. But unfortunately the men 
were not carried on the rolls of the Navy and had never 
been mustered into the service. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. These men were never enlisted. 
They were civilians on a merchant vessel. It is attempted 
now to put them in the military service and correct their 
record, even though they had less than 90 days’ service here. 

Mr. CRAIL. If they were not in the military service, they 
were at least in the naval service, commanded by naval 
Officers. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill go 
over without prejudice. I am willing to study it more. My 
contention is that they ought not to be changed from a 
civil to a military status. 

Mr. CRAIL rose. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If the gentleman is not willing to 
have it go over without prejudice, I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mares). Objection is 
heard. 

WILLIAM J. COCKE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6473, for the relief 
of William J. Cocke. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. I am not going to make a speech, but I 
want to call a matter to the attention of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill is not only unfavorably re- 
ported by the War Department, which recommends against 
its passage, but this went to the Court of Claims, which 
found adversely. 

Mr. HOOPER. That is what I wanted to call to the atten- 
tion of the House. This is not my bill, and I am not going 
to plead for its passage. I did not make a particular study 
of it, but it is one of a class of claims that I have been dis- 
cussing recently, and I am glad that the gentleman called 
attention to the fact that the Court of Claims has passed 
upon it. This is one of those claims that goes to the Court 
of Claims where there is a real and valid claim on the part 
of some citizen of the United States, and where the Court 
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of Claims finds that there is not a legal liability. That court 
says in the second sentence of its opinion: 


The plaintiff relies for a judgment in this case upon a breach 
of contract by the Government. The facts, clear and indisputable, 
disclose a situation where the plaintiff, though badly treated, is 
obviously without recourse under the law. 


They say further: 


In so far as a nonobservance of this covenant is involved, the 
case is free from difficulty. It was not carried out. 

Mr. BLANTON. This claimant claims $33,000, and yet 
the gentleman’s committee in passing upon whether his 
claim was just or not allowed him only $11,000. 

Mr. HOOPER. That is not unusual. I know that when 
the gentleman was a distinguished advocate practicing in 
the courts of Texas he very frequently compromised cases 
where his clients thought more money should be paid but 
where the distinguished gentleman, as a lawyer, thought it 
best to settle the case for a less sum. I call to the atten- 
tion of the House the fact that this is one of that class of 
equitable cases that ought not to be handled by a non- 
judicial body like the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. I want to say that I sympathize with much that 
the gentleman from Michigan has said. There ought to be 
some tribunal to which these cases could be referred rather 
than bringing them in here. But, Mr. Speaker, this case 
was referred to such a tribunal and was turned down by the 
Court of Claims. The case was then appealed from the 
decision of the Court of Claims, and the Supreme Court 
turned it down. An appeal was made from the Supreme 
Court to this body, and this body, represented by the Com- 
mittee on Claims, turned it down. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In just a minute, after I get through 
with the history of the case. An appeal was taken to the 
other body with respect to this claim, and the other body 
allowed $5,000. In other words, there is a claim here for 
$40,000 and the Committee on War Claims allows $9,000 or 
$10,000. At a previous session of Congress the Senate al- 
lowed $5,000. The original claim was for $66,000. It comes 
right down to the point of how much they were entitled to, 
if any, and also whether this or any other Congress, when 
there is a medium to which these bills can be referred, will 
accept the report of that medium, and also whether it is 
going to accept an adverse report of the Committee on 
Claims or a favorable report of the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. The gentleman has stressed the exact 
point that I have been trying to drive home to the House 
for a year or two. It is true that the Court of Claims did 
pass on that matter, and it is true it was appealed, and that 
the court to which it was appealed passed on the claim; and 
it is also true that both those courts in passing upon it did 
so as concerning a strict matter of contract. It is said here 
in the very words of the Court of Claims itself that this 
claimant was very badly treated. He has not a legal case, 
but we are claiming that he has an equitable case, and it is 
with equitable claims that the War Claims Committee has to 
deal. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, considering all of the 
reasons given by the gentleman, I still want to protect the 
reputation of a former Claims Committee, and I object. 


HUGH S. GIBSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 392, for the relief 
of Hugh S. Gibson. 
Mr. COLLINS. I object. 


AGNES LOUPINAS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 3187, for the relief 
of Agnes Loupinas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject in order to ask the chairman of the committee whether 
he can assure the House that in the closing hours he will 
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hold this bill to the $3,500.that the committee has allowed 
and not permit it to be raised to a $10,000 claim. 

Mr. IRWIN. I certainly will. We agreed to the amend- 
ment in the committee, and I certainly will stand on the 
agreement of my committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. With that understanding, I shall not 
object. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRWIN. I yield. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I notice in some of these bills the 
House is considering this afternoon that payments are to 
be made in some instances where children have been in- 
jured, to their fathers, and in other instances to the chil- 
dren. They are bills for the same character of negligence, 
being made payable in different ways. Here is a child who 
was injured in 1925 and was only 4 years old. She is now 
about 9 or 10 years old. This bill seeks to pay $3,500 to 
this minor. I ask the gentleman from his great and long 
experience in the House if he thinks the bill is properly 
drawn in that connection? 

Mr. BLANTON. While I do not want to say anything that 
will refiect upon the committee, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Bachmann] can depend upon the fact that 
before this money is paid there will be a proper guardian, 
because the Government does not pay any money to any 
minor unless there is a proper guardian authorized to 
receive it. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Should not this House follow a uni- 
form rule? If we are going to make payment to minors let 
us make all the bills read that way, and if we are going to 
make payments to guardians let us make them read that 
way. 

Mr. BLANTON. It should be made payable to the lawful 
guardian of the child. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRWIN. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There are some instances where the 
parent of a child is not dependable, and consequently the 
payment is made to the guardian of the child. The court 
appoints a guardian that is really reliable in place of the 
parent. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Does the Government follow the prac- 
tice of having guardians appointed where this money is 
payable to the child? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Always. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRWIN. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. In some instances where it is a small 
amount it entails a great hardship, because guardianship 
proceedings in almost every State cost a great deal of 
money. In some instances, where it is a small amount, it 
is not insisted upon, but where it is a large sum, as in this 
case, they always demand that a guardian be appointed. 

Mr. IRWIN. I wish to say that the committee has con- 
sidered this matter on a number of occasions, and where 
there is any doubt about it we have always inserted in the 
bill that it should be paid to the guardian. But as the gen- 
tlemen of the House well know, the Government is not going 
to pay out any large sum of money like this without paying 
it to the proper guardian, and the matter of expense, as the 
gentleman has suggested, is very often pertinent in these 
cases. But the policy of the committee has always been to 
see that it goes to the guardian, and it is assumed the 
Government will take care of that. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The Government could not give ac- 
quittance to a minor. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I have no objection except that I wish 
to offer an amendment at the proper time. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against 
the Government, the sum of $10,000 to Agnes Loupinas, be Dano 


rae for personal injuries received on the 29th day of 
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With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out sie Postmaster General,” and insert in 
lieu thereof Secretary of th e Treasury,” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “ $10,000," and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $3,500.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BACHMANN] offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bacumann: At the end of the bill 
insert the following: 

“Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 
sey notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 

act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 7 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ELMO K. GORDON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 3811, for the relief 
of Elmo K. Gordon. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
why does the gentleman feel that the Government should 
pay for two years’ service of a soldier arrested in Mexico? 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. IRWIN. This man was on a furlough and went across 
the border to Tia Juana, Mexico. 

Mr. COLLINS. And was sent to jail for two years by 
Mexican authorities, and therefore the gentleman feels it is 
the duty of the Government of the United States to pay him 
his salary while he was in jail? 


Mr. IRWIN. I think the gentleman should thoroughly 


understand it would not take very much to have a man 
convicted in Tia Juana, Mexico. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand that Tia Juana is a place 
where it is almost impossible to get arrested for anything. 

Mr. IRWIN. But if one of our sailors got into a little dif- 
ficulty over there, a little fight that did not amount to any- 
thing, they send him to the penitentiary for two years. We 
would not demand anything more than that he pay a fine of 
$3 and costs in this country. 

Mr. COLLINS. Now, the gentleman wants to give him a 
medal and promotion and pay his salary for being arrested. 

Mr. IRWIN. No; I do not want anything of the kind 
at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRWIN. I yield. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. You can go to Juarez, across the river 
from El Paso or down to Brownsville, across the river there, 
or cross the river at Laredo and you will find Americans 
arrested every day in Mexico. 

Mr. IRWIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the first thing many of them do 
after they go over there—they get arrested. 

Mr. IRWIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are we going to protect them? 

Mr. IRWIN. We can not help the usages in Mexico, but 
I hold that this man was unjustly arrested. I hold that he 
served about half the term and the Mexican Government 
itself released him. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman knows that if this man 
had been in civilian life this committee never would in a 
hundred years have passed out this claim. Just because 
he was in the Army you pass out a claim like this. 
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Mr. IRWIN. When a man has hard luck and happens 
to be arrested for a very trivial offense and he loses one year 
I think certainly the man ought not to be deprived of his 
pay. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman from Kentucky want 
to say something for the RECORD? 

Mr. THATCHER. If I may, and for the gentleman’s bene- 
fit, too. This bill was introduced by my colleague, Mr. 
NEWHALL, who is now very sick, and he asked me to repre- 
sent him on the floor. This man was arrested, as many 
arrests occur in places like Tia Juana, a notorious place. 
He was thrust into prison on a very trivial charge—— 

Mr. COLLINS. By Mexico? 

Mr. THATCHER (continuing). For two years. Heserved 
about a year, and a dishonorable discharge was made by 
the Navy Department because of this Mexican conviction 
and delivered to the chief of police in Tia Juana. He held 
it in his*desk for a year and never delivered it. It trans- 
pired upon investigation that this arrest should never have 
been made and that this man should never have been 
convicted. It was determined to the satisfaction of the 
naval officials that this man was not guilty, and he was 
discharged from prison in Mexico a year before his sen- 
tence expired, and the Navy canceled his dishonorable dis- 
charge. So he was restored to service and thereupon com- 
pleted his two years of honorable service in the Navy, when 
he was honorably discharged. It is now proposed to pay 
him for the time he was in prison, and the Navy Depart- 
ment has recommended the passage of this bill as a simple 
act of justice. 

Mr. COLLINS. I contend it is just as proper for the gen- 
tleman who introduced the bill to pay this man’s salary as it 
is for the Government of the United States to pay it. Our 
Government did not arrest him and did him no damage. 

Mr. THATCHER. This man was serving in the Navy. He 
was in Tia Juana under authorized leave. 

Mr. COLLINS. If he had been working for the Bell Tele- 
phone, the situation would have been the same. 

Mr. THATCHER. Oh, no. Men who serve in the uni- 
form of their country ought to be protected when prose- 
cuted under conditions of this sort. I hope the gentleman 
will not object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will*the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THATCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. A man who serves in the uniform of the 
United States ought to conduct himself in Tia Juana or 
anywhere else so he will not be arrested. 

Mr. THATCHER. I agree with that, but conditions there 
are different from what they are in any place in this coun- 
try. The Navy Department found he was not guilty of the 
charge. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
ANNA LOHBECK 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 768, for the relief 
of Anna Lohbeck. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. This bill was considered at 
the last session, and the gentleman from Wisconsin promised 
to give it very careful consideration. If he has analyzed 
the evidence, including the report of the hearings before the 
Army officers, he will see that the men were on official duty. 
They had been sent to a rifle range to get some supplies 
that were left there, and were on their way back when they 
struck this lady. She is now totally disabled and is being 
cared for by others. It seems to me the Government of the 
United States is certainly responsible. I hope the gentleman 
will not press his objection. If a privately owned automo- 
bile had struck this lady, she would have recovered $10,000 
damages. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can assure the gentleman that on a 
Sabbath, and of course that may strengthen the position I 
take as to this case, I reviewed the report very carefully and 
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I could not see my way clear to change the attitude I took 
a year ago. I object. 
KATHERINE HEINRICH 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 1313, for the relief 
of estate of Katherine Heinrich (Charles Grieser and others, 
executors). 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

LIEUT. S. JACOBS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 1135, for the relief 
of Lieut. S. Jacobs, United States Navy. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I will reserve my objection; yes. s 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman believe 
that these members of the Naval Establishment who suffered 
a large financial loss, due to the absolute negligence of 
Government officials, should not be reimbursed? This bill 
covers the loss of personal effects of a number of members of 
the Naval Establishment, which loss resulted from the 
negligence of the commander of a naval tug upon which 
these effects were loaded. They were being transported by 
the Government, under authority of law, and due to the 
negligence of a Government official the boat was sunk and 
these people lost all of their personal effects. As the chair- 
man of the subcommittee considering the bill I spent two 
or three days in going over it. We made reductions which 
would seem reasonable. Unfortunately we found that one of 
these naval officers had outrageously padded his account, 
but we made the proper reduction. The reduction was 
deemed proper not only by the representatives of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy but by the Claims Committee. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman know that each of 
these gentlemen has been paid $1,000 already? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes; but if the gentleman 
had his pocketbook stolen, the thief was apprehended, and 
it contained $5,000, he would not be satisfied to accept $1,000. 

Mr. COLLINS. But they did accept it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. They were forced to accept 
it, because the Navy Department is only authorized to settle 
claims up to $1,000. 

A number of these Government officers have large fam- 
ilies and with the pay they receive and their necessary ex- 
penses in carrying on their profession, they were up against 
it, and in order to replace the personal effects of themselves 
and their wives and their dependent minor children, you 
certainly could not hold it against them because they ac- 
cepted the maximum they could receive under the general 
law. 

Mr. COLLINS. They were paid $1,000 for their personal 
effects that they lost while they were on this vessel, and I 
dare say that is ample to take care of all the personal prop- 
erty they lost. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. It absolutely was not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just want to know from the gentleman 
from Wisconsin whether he is on the prosecution or on the 
defense side of the docket right now. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. During my first considera- 
tion of this bill I was on the prosecution side, but I went 
into the bill very carefully and over the voluminous list of 
claims made under oath and checked up the details of the 
claims which appeared on dozens of pages and then made 
what I believed was a proper reduction, and I regret that 
the gentleman who desires to object takes the attitude that 
$1,000 will cover all of the personal effects involved. 

I do not believe if the gentleman had lost all of his furni- 
ture and all of the clothing and personal effects of him- 
self and his wife and five or six children, if he has them, 
he would reach the conclusion that $1,000 would cover the 
loss, and if he were without funds and needed to replace 
the clothing for his wife and children and could obtain 
$1,000 under the law in settlement, I do not think he would 
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dillydally along with the Government and wait perhaps 
for 13 or 14 years in order to make an original settlement 
through a special act bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. If the gentleman will pardon this state- 
ment, when a man makes a settlement there are only two 
reasons why a court will set aside that settlement, and they 
both relate to incompetency. This gentleman accepted a 
settlement of $1,000. They are supposed to be intelligent 
men. They are officers of the United States Navy and I 
think the Congress ought to require them to accept finally 
the amount they agreed to accept, and therefore I object. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. When the bill providing for 
the reimbursement to an admiral who lost his effects in the 
same accident passed the Congress of the United States, I 
believe the gentleman should have raised his objection at 
that time if he is going to object on the grounds which he 
has just stated. Of course, if the gentleman wants to ob- 
ject arbitrarily—— 

Mr. COLLINS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


DR. J. T. WOOD 


The Clerk called the next business on the Private Calen- 
dar, H. R. 9398, for the relief of Dr. J. T. Wood. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think it is well to bring to the attention 
of the House that this bill is for $67.50. Every other claim 
that has come before the House that I have any recollec- 
tion of has given the full value of the items involved. In 
this case this doctor said he paid $15 for the trunks origi- 
nally, but would take off $10 and put them in at $5, and 
the same think was done to the respect to the other items 
involved. I certainly hope the gentleman from Mississippi 
will agree to allow this man to get what he is entitled to. 

Mr. COLLINS. This was a doctor working, as I remem- 
ber the case, for the Veterans’ Bureau. He claims that cer- 
tain of his property was destroyed by fire. As an ordinarily 
prudent man he ought to carry fire insurance, just as every 
other class of persons has to carry such insurance. I see 
no reason for preferential treatment of one class over 
another. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Does the gentleman think a man could 
insure the things that are listed here, like diplomas framed 
in ordinary, simple frames, and a few trunks that were 
worth $15, although he is willing to take $5 for them? If 
any claim should be passed, certainly this little claim should 
not be objected to. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am required to pay insurance on my 
property. I am a public officer. I see no reason for this 
action. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

LIEUT. JAMES FLOYD TERRELL, MEDICAL CORPS, UNITED STATES 
NAVY 

The Clerk called the next bill on the Private Calendar, 
H. R. 596, for the relief of Lieut. James Floyd Terrell, Medi- 
cal Corps, United States Navy. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, and I shall not object, because I believe this is a 
meritorious bill, I would like’ the gentleman to assure the 
House that the property destroyed in this fire was not 
covered by fire insurance. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The property destroyed by this fire was 
covered by an insurance policy which was canceled upon 
the departure of this man from the United States, and 
therefore the policy was void with respect to the property 
destroyed in the Panama Zone. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CoLLINS] if he can see any difference in the 
merits of this bill, with respect to a loss by fire, and the one 
that he objected to a moment ago. 

Mr. COLLINS. I see very little difference in the two bills. 

Mr. BACHMANN. If the gentleman will yield, there is a 
lot of difference between this bill and the one the gentleman 
refers to. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. If the gentleman will permit me to 
answer, there was another equity in the case which, in my 
judgment, is insurmountable. This man was a surgeon in 
the Navy. His house was on fire and he was called from 
the duty of protecting his own property and assigned to the 
duty of looking after those injured in the larger or major 
fire zone, so he could not protect his own property. 

Mr. BACHMANN. And if it had not been for taking care 
of those who were injured, he could have saved his own 
property? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It seems according to his own state- 
ment he could, and there is nothing to contradict his 
statement. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I agree with everything the 
author of the pending bill has stated; in fact, I was present 
at the meeting of the Claims Committee when we considered 
this bill, and I shall not interpose any objection, and I 
sincerely hope that the gentleman who is the regular ob- 
jector on the other side and who objected to the prior bill, 
which has just as much merit, will not interpose an 
objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am going to object to the bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Why? 

Mr. COLLINS. I am objecting because I feel that this 
man should have carried insurance. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. He did carry insurance. 

Mr. COLLINS. And should have protected himself just 
like the ordinarily prudent man protects himself. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. He did carry insurance, but an Amer- 
ican insurance policy will not cover property destroyed in a 
foreign country. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. May I say to the gentleman it has 
been the practice of the committee in past years to hold that 
officers of the Army and the Navy of the United States 
must protect their property by carrying insurance. But now 
and then a case arises, as in this case, where he could not 
insure his property because of the exigencies of the situation. 

Mr. COLLINS. There is only one class of cases of this 
type that I have not objected to, and those are cases where 
the persons were engaged in saving life or Government 
property. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. This is one of those cases. 

Mr. COLLINS. If that is the cas, if this case comes un- 
der that class 

Mr. UNDERHILL. This man was engaged in saving the 
life of others, the lives of people who were in jeopardy. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I want to say—this is not in the 
record—that this man’s brother-in-law, Mr. Claude W. Hop- 
per, a man of the utmost integrity, writes me as follows: 

Doctor Terrell, at the time he was assigned to sea duty in 
Panama, was insurance on his automobile as well 
as personal effects. The insurance company with whom he was 
insured canceled his insurance on the automobile and personal 
effects at the time of his sailing from New York. He arrived 
in Panama early in December and the fire which destroyed his 
effects happened, I believe, the 9th of January, just about a 
month after his arrival. He tried to get insurance in Panama, 
but could not do so. This explains why Doctor Terrell did not 
carry any insurance. 

Mr. COLLINS. The only question I wanted to be satis- 
fied on was whether or not at the time of this fire this man 
was actually engaged in saving lives or saving Government 
property. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Lieut. James 
Floyd a i Medical Corps, United States Navy, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$1,615.75 for reimbursement for personal loss by fire. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Line 7, strike out all after the word “of” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “$1,250 in full payment for the value of 
personal ed by fire January 9, 1922, while situated 

Zone.” 


property destroy 
in building No. 36 at the submarine base, Coco Solo, 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


THOMAS H. DEAL 


The Clerk read the next bill on the Private Calendar, 
H. R. 648, for the relief of Thomas H. Deal. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. DOXEY. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
gentleman from Alaska is unavoidably absent, I want to say 
that no doubt you have reached the opinion from the in- 
formation obtained from the report of the department that 
this is not a meritorious bill. The department’s report was 
made at the time when the alleged robbery had not been 
sifted down, because in June, 1923, it developed that Romeo 
Hoyt was arrested in San Francisco. They found that bonds 
had been traced to San Francisco, and the department re- 
ported at the time that there was some suspicion that the 
postmaster was implicated in the robbery because they said 
they doubted whether his effects were placed with the postal 
funds that were taken. 

Mr. DOXEY. The record does not show that, but he was 
in possession of the funds. The postmaster, Mr. Deal, had 
his own personal property in his own safe. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was he an employee of the Postal 
Service? 

Mr. DOXEY. Not at all. The reason that the Post Office 
Department took this money out of this postmaster’s salary 
was because they said they did not believe he had any of his 
personal effects in the safe where he kept the postal savings. 
They just had his word for it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When I read the report of the Post 
Office Department of January 22, 1930, my objection was 
predicated upon the idea that the postmaster was careless 
in the way he kept these funds, that the combination of the 
safe was on a slip of paper ready of access, and so easy to get 
to the contents of the safe. There is noting in the report to 
satisfy me that he was doing his full duty as a postmaster. 
We have a number of bills on the calendar where the de- 
partment recommends favorably; where it shows beyond 
peradventure of doubt that the postmaster was not at fault. 
I have not been able to bring myself to the opinion that 
this postmaster was not at fault. 

Mr. DOXEY. These are the facts upon which the gentle- 
man can base his judgment as to whether or not he was at 
fault: The record shows that he has kept the combination 
of the safe in the drawer in his desk. That drawer was in 
his own desk; but possibly somebody had access to it, be- 
cause the safe was not blown but the combination was 
worked. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I shall go over this case again in view 
of the statement of the gentleman from Mississippi. For 
the time being I object. 


ORANGE CAR & STEEL CO. 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 8169, for the relief of 
the Orange Car & Steel Co., of Orange, Tex., successor to the 
Southern Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject in order to ask the gentleman from Texas what is the 
purpose of adding section 2 to this bill providing for an 
appropriation after the case has gone to the Court of 
Claims, with no amount named, the amount being unliqui- 
dated, and whether it is proper for this House to pass this 
bill appropriating a sum of money that is not liquidated 
prior to the decision of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, in order to avoid any useless dis- 
cussion of that question, I advise the gentleman that this 
bill has passed the Senate in a very much amended form, 
the amendment having been made at the request of the 
Shipping Board or upon suggestions made by it. If the 
House permits the consideration of the bill, while it is pend- 
ing, I, or some other gentleman, will ask for the substitution 
of the Senate bill, which I think will not be subject to the 
objection that the gentleman raises. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I interrupt to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] if this is not the bill that 
he went into so carefully and finally approved. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I am not objecting to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Massachusetts had 
this matter up for three years, and approved it. This bill 
is meritorious, and should be passed. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I am talking about the section that 
makes an appropriation when there is no amount carried, 
prior to the time of the decision of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I shall object unless section 
2 is stricken out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the right to object. There 
is no bill on the Private Calendar to which I have given 
more consideration than this bill, and I have done so out of 
deference to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. Itisa 
bill for a large amount. The Senator from Texas gave me 
a copy of the revised bill and in the last 10 days I have 
asked for special information concerning certain features of 
the bill which are not contained in the report. That in- 
formation has not yet been submitted and until it does 
come I ask unanimous consent that this be passed over. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I think the passing over of bills 
now means that they are dead. With the gentleman’s per- 
mission, I desire to make a statement of the facts in the 
case. The bill was reported after much consideration by 
the committee. It has been on the calendar for more than 
a year. It grows out of this state of facts. There was a 
controversy between the claimant and the United States 
Shipping Board. They were not able to reach an agreement 
as to the $176,665.42. It was expressly stipulated between 
the claimant and the United States Shipping Board that 
the settlement did not cover this item and that the claim- 
ant should have the right to have the matter adjusted 
afterwards. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I agree with the gentleman as to that. 


Mr. BOX. The claimant has during all these years been 
seeking a forum in which to present its claim, which it was 
stipulated it should have. It comes now asking that it may 
be permitted to go into the Court of Claims to urge that 
claim and establish it, if it can. I am not going to ask the 
gentleman to override his judgment, but the request for 
a hearing, which this bill would grant, seems to be one en- 
titled to consideration, which the gentleman’s objection de- 
nies. I hope he will yet withdraw it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wrote nearly two weeks ago for this 
information. I do not know why it has not been forwarded 
to me. I do not think this will be the last day, so far as 
this bill is concerned, because if the material objection is 
removed by the information that I am seeking from the 
Shipping Board I shall use my offices to have this bill 
passed. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman re- 
serve his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] 
sat by my side in the Committee on Claims for eight years. 
For four years I was the chairman of the committee and he 
was the ranking member. Never during those eight years 
has he ever advocated or given his support to a bill that 
was not absolutely clear, above suspicion, and equitable. His 
defeat at the primaries in Texas has really been a calamity 
to the Nation. [Applause.] 

That defeat was largely caused because he stood up like a 
man against the claims of his own constituency. There are 
very few men in this House that would show the degree of 
courage that he showed with reference to the Texas cattle- 
tick cases and the Texas pink-bollworm cases. There is no 


man in the House that has excited my admiration, my 
respect, and my confidence to the degree that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Box] has, and no matter what my judg- 
ment might have been upon this case, knowing him as I do, 
knowing his service as I do, I should not question the fair- 
[Applause.] 


ness or equity or justness of it. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, there is a 
very severe indictment against this claim by the assistant 
counsel for the Shipping Board, and, as I said before, I wish 
to obtain certain information from the comptrollers of the 
Shipping Board. If they can remove those objections, I will 
remove mine. In the meantime I shall have to object. 


CATHERINE C. SCHILLING 
The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 1176, for the relief 
of Catherine C. Schilling. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 
ARTHUR H. TEEPLE 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 1354, for the relief 
of Arthur H. Teeple. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Arthur H. Teeple the 
sum of $154.10 to reimburse him for expenses incurred in procur- 
ing medical and hospital treatment as a result of injuries in- 
curred while e in mounted drill as a member of Troop E, 
One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Idaho National Guard Cav- 
alry, at Camp John M. Regan, Boise, Idaho, June 15, 1927. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


KLAMATH IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 10174, authorizing 
the sale of a certain tract of land in the State of Oregon 
to the Klamath Irrigation District. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the right to object in order to 
give the author of the bill an opportunity to explain it. 

Mr. BUTLER. This bill was considered once before in the 
House and was objected to by the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. Kann]. It was also authorized to be objected to 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. Since that 
time the gentlewoman from California has indicated she did 
not believe she should object to the bill. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] said he was misinformed with 
respect to the bill, because when he was a member of the 
Reclamation and Irrigation Committee my predecessor had 
introduced a bill authorizing suit to be brought to cancel 
certain power rights on the Klamath River. When he dis- 
covered that was not the bill he withdrew his objection. 

I will try to be as brief as I can in explaining the matter 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

When the bill was passed by this House authorizing the 
creation of the Klamath Irrigation District it was the 
reclamation policy of this country, wherever there was a 
power site, to develop power to assist in the repayment and 
reimbursement of the Government for the construction of 
that plant. In later years the Department of the Interior, 
which was presided over by the late lamented Franklin K. 
Lane, entered into a contract whereby he sold three out of 
four power sites to the California-Oregon Power Commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct an inquiry to the gen- 
tleman as to whether there would be any objection on his 
part to having this property sold for a reasonable price after 
appraisal of the value has been made. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will object to that, if the gentleman 
pleases. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the objection to having this 
property sold after appraisal of the value? 

Mr. BUTLER. For the reason that the reclamation com- 
pany is unable to compete with the power company in a 
public auction of that property. I will be frank and say to 
the gentleman that is the law now. Wherever there is prop- 
erty in an irrigation district that is no longer needed there 
is a general law which says it must be sold at public 
auction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman misinterprets the scope 
of my amendment. All I wish is to have an appraisal made 
of this property, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to convey to the Klamath Irrigation District, but to convey 
it at a reasonable price after appraisal. 
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Mr. BUTLER. And leave it to his discretion? Is the 
gentleman willing to have it left to his discretion, under the 
circumstances? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. I have been informed since I 
took the floor that there is a conflict between the Klamath 
1 ation District on one side and a power trust on the 
other. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is a fact. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I certainly am not in sympathy with 
any power trust. 

Mr. BUTLER. But before the gentleman makes that 
request may I make one statement? I attended the hear- 
ings before the Senate committee on this bill, and the 
Senator from Montana asked the attorney representing the 
Bylesby interests, of which the California-Oregon Power Co. 
is a party: 

Will you say, then, that this! t a trust piece of f 
the benefit af that district? irre fi n 

He hesitated, and he said: 

Is it a trust or not? Is the Government holding this pro 
in trust for that district or not? in EN 

And the attorney, a very able man, responded: 

The Government is holding it in trust for that district, 


And that is the basis for this bill. 

Permit me to say to the gentleman, however, that before 
I will permit this bill to be defeated and justice to be 
thwarted, if he is willing to leave it to the Department of 
Justice to dispose of the property according to its own dis- 
cretion, after making an appraisal, I will be willing for the 
amendment, but I may say to the gentleman that I do not 
believe he ought to ask me to do that. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr ARENTZ. I think after the word “quitclaim,” in 
line 4, on page 1, if there is added “ at its appraised value,” 
you will cover all the objection which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] has raised to the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report shows it has a book value of 
a very inconsequential amount. I want this property sold to 
the Klamath Irrigation District for a reasonable price, after 
appraisal has been made. 

Mr. ARENTZ. At its appraised value, as I say. 

Mr. BUTLER. There can not be any objection to taking 
into consideration in the appraised value the fact admitted 
by the lawyer for the power company, that it was being held 
in trust for the benefit of the district. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will be glad to. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Has the gentleman any objection to an 
amendment “ at the appraised value to be made by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior“? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will not object to that. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Has the gentleman from Wisconsin any 
objection to that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For a reasonable price after appraisal 
of the value of said land and eaSements has been made. 

Mr. ARENTZ. That is all right. 

Mr. BUTLER. An appraisal of the easements has been 
made which is satisfactory to the company. 

Mr. ARENTZ. “It would not do any harm to include that? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD (reading): 

That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to 
enter into a contract to sell and quitclaim, within one year after 


the date of the approval of this act, for a reasonable price after an 
appraisal of the value of said lands and easements has been made, 


What fairer proposition could be made? 
Mr. BUTLER. I will accept that amendment. 
There being no objection, the bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized and directed to sell and convey, within six months after the 
date of the approval of this act, to the Klamath Irrigation Dis- 
trict, an Oregon corporation, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the following-described lands located in 
the county of Klamath, State of Oregon: A strip of land 400 feet 
wide on the left bank of the Klamath River in the northwest 
quarter southeast quarter and in lots 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 of 
section 36, township 39 south, range 7 east, Willamette meridian, 
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the southerly and easterly boundary of which is described as 
follows; at a point in the east line of section 36, town- 
ship 39 south, range 7 east, Willamette meridian, distant one thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-seven and three-tenths feet from 
the southeast corner of said section 36 and designated as station 
0.0 of this survey; thence north fifty-seven degrees thirty minutes 
west, two hundred and sixty-three feet to station 2/63; thence 
curving ten di right, on a ten-degree curve, one hundred feet 
to station 3/63; thence north forty-seven degrees thirty minutes, 
four hundred and eighty-three and five-tenths feet to station 
8/46.5; thence curving nine degrees right, on a nine-degree curve, 
one hundred feet to station 9/46.5; thence north thirty-eight 
degrees thirty minutes west, six hundred and thirty-seven and 
three-tenths feet to station 15/83.8; thence curving ten degrees 
left, on a ten curve, one hundred feet to station 16/83.8; 
thence north forty-eight degrees minutes west, five hundred 
and twenty-two feet to station 22/05.8; thence curving thirty- 
three degrees left, on a ten-degree curve, three hundred and thirty 
feet to station 25/35.8; thence north eighty-one degrees 
minutes west, two hundred and thirty-seven and ninety-five one- 
hundredths feet to station 27/73.75; thence curving thirty degrees 
right, on a ten-degree curve, three hundred feet to station 
$0/73.75; thence north fifty-one degrees thirty minutes west, six 
hundred and sixty-five and ninety-five one-hundredths feet to 
station 37/39.7; thence curving ten d left, on a ten-degree 
curve, one hundred feet to station 38/39.7; thence north sixty-one 
degrees thirty minutes west, seventy-nine and one-tenth feet to 
station 39/15.8; thence -four degrees left, on a ten- 
degree curve, three hundred and forty feet to station 42/58.8; 
thence south eighty-four degrees minutes west, thirty-nine 
and forty-two one-hundredths feet to station 42/98.22; thence 
curving left ninety-one degrees, on a twenty-five-degree curve, 
three hundred and sixty-four feet to station 46/66.22; thence 
south six d minutes east, six hundred and fourteen 
feet to station 52/81.2; thence curving left two degrees thirty 
minutes, on a ten-degree curve, twenty-five feet to station 53/06.2; 
thence south nine degrees east, one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-six feet to station 69/32.9; thence curving right seventy 
degrees, on a ten-degree curve, seven hundred feet to station 
76/32.9; thence south sixty-two degrees west, one thousand three 
hundred and seventy-seven and five one-hundredths feet, more or 
less, to the south line of section 36, intersecting the said south 
line of section 36 at a point distant about five hundred and forty 
feet from the southwest corner section 36. 

Such conveyance for the above described land shall also in- 
clude, for a perpetual right of ingress and egress thereto, a strip 
of land sixty feet wide along the eastern boundary of section 36, 
and extending from the south line of section 36 to the land above 
described, as described in a deed recorded in the office of the 
county clerk of Klamath County, Oregon, in volume 27 at page 
294 


Sec. 2. Such sale and conveyance shall be completed upon the 
payment by the said Klamath Irrigation District to the United 
States of an amount equal to the book value of such lands, as 
such value appears on the records of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, as of the date of the approval of this 
act. The proceeds from such sale shall be paid into the reclama- 
tion fund. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 1, line 4, strike out the words “sell and convey” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ enter into a contract to sell and quitclaim.” 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “six months” and insert “two years.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: On page 1, line 5, strike 
out the words “six months” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“two years.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: On page 1, in line 6, after 
the word “corporation,” insert “for a reasonable price after an 
appraisal of the value of said land and easement has been made.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following further committee amendments: 

On page 3, line 16, after the word “fourteen,” insert “and 
ninety-eight one-hundredths.” 


In line 20, after the word “twenty-six,” insert “and seven- 
tenths.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The Clerk reported the next committee amendment, as 
follows: i 


On page 4, after line 2, strike out all down to and including 
line 16 and insert: : 

Such hata howe shall also include a quitclaim of an easement 
for a perpetual right of ingress and egress from the above-described 
strip of land over a tract of land 60 feet wide along the eastern 
boundary of said section 36 and extending from the south line of 
said section 36 to the strip of land first above described. Said two 
tracts of land are described in a deed recorded in the office of the 
county clerk of Klamath County, Oreg., in volume 27 of deeds 
beginning at page 294. 

Sec. 2. Such conveyance shall be executed by or on behalf of the 
Secretary upon the payment within said period of six months by 
the said Klamath Irrigation District of the United States of an 
amount equal to the book value of such lands as such value ap- 
pears on the records of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior, as of the date of such contract. The proceeds of such 
sale shall be paid into the reclamation fund. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: 
1, after the 


of lines 2, 3, 4, 
tract in line 7. 


5 BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I arise to oppose that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The committee amendment which I am 
seeking to amend, by having the conveyance made upon 
the payment of the book value of the land, is absolutely 
inconsistent with the amendment that has heretofore been 
adopted and agreed to by the gentleman, that it shall be 
transferred upon a reasonable value after an appraisal. 

I am surprised that the gentleman is opposing this amond- 
ment, because it is in harmony with the amendment he 
agreed to accept to have the property transferred upon pay- 
ment of a reasonable value after an appraisal. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the gentleman misapprehends my 
concession in regard to the first amendment he offered and 
I believe, with all deference to the gentleman, that he mis- 
apprehends the entire theory of the bill. This land is 
entirely within the control and under the supervision of 
the Secretary of the Interior, who has charge of all of the 
reclamation projects throughout the country. The gen- 
tleman by this motion would seek to divest the Secretary of 
the Interior of the power to settle with the purchasers of 
that land and naturally I would not want somebody else 
placed in charge of that business. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Section 1, already adopted, provides: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to 
sell and convey— 

To whom? To the Klamath Irrigation District. At what 
price? For a reasonable price after an appraisal has been 
made. The amendment which was adopted was not in 
harmony with the original idea that the Klamath Irrigation 
Co. should only pay the book value of the land. The 
amendment which has been agreed to by the gentleman 
was that the Klamath irrigation district should pay the 
reasonable value after an appraisal. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will pardon me, let me 
make a suggestion. 

The first section of the bill authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to enter into a contract to sell and quitclaim, 
and the gentleman’s subsequent amendment provides that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall sell and convey within 
two years. Now, if the gentleman can prepare language to 
cover that, it will be entirely satisfactory; but by striking 
out the introductory clause the gentleman is simply ousting 
the Secretary of the Interior of entire jurisdiction over the 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
ForD] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was re-; 
jected. 


on page 5, line 
“2,” strike out the remainder of line 1 and all 
5, 6, and down to and including the word “ con- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I am very sorry the House has voted down the amendment. 
The bill as reported from the Committee on the Public Lands 
was predicated upon the idea that this Klamath Irrigation 
District should only pay the book value. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, may I have the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I think, in view of the amendments 
already adopted, if the gentleman limits his present amend- 
ment to striking out all after the words “ United States,” in 
line 4, down to the word “contract,” in line 7, it will meet 
with the approval of the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
BUTLER]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the proposal of the gentleman? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. After the words “ United States ” 
strike out all the balance of line 4, and all of lines 5 and 
6, and the word “contract” in line 7. This will accom- 
plish what the gentleman wishes to accomplish and I am 
sure will be satisfactory to the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As the bill now stands in section 1, 
does the gentleman think there is any question but that 
the Secretary of the Interior is directed to sell and convey 
this land within two years to the Klamath Irrigation Dis- 
trict? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then what is the need of this language 
in section 2? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is directory to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What could be more directory than 
the language of section 1, that the Secretary is directed to 
sell and convey within two years? I made it two years so 
that there could be no unfair advantage taken of the 
Klamath Irrigation District after the Secretary had oppor- 
tunity to make the appraisal. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Section 1 authorizes him to enter 
into a contract. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That has been stricken out. The House 
adopted the language as originally carried and the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed to sell and convey 
within two years after the date of the approval of this act. 
We have adopted one course and now the gentleman wishes 
to continue in the proposed law something that is absolutely 
inconsistent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I call the gentleman’s attention 
and that of the House to this matter? It has been the uni- 
versal practice on consent days, where a Member indicates 
that unless an amendment is adopted he will object to the 
bill, and under such an understanding permits the objection 
stage to pass, the amendment proposed by the gentleman is 
always approved. It is very necessary that this confidence 
be retained. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate the proceedings by which the amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hate). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman now state how the bill 
will read with the amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will again report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] to the committee amendment. 

The Stafford amendment to the committee amendment 
was again reported. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then section 1 as the House has 
already adopted the language will read as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to sell and convey within two years after the date of the approval 
of this act, to the Klamath Irrigation District, an Oregon cor- 
poration, for a reasonable price after an appraisal of the value 


of said land and easement has been made, all right, title, and 
interest— 


And so forth. 
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Nothing could be more definite than that. It is directory. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me suggest to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that when he puts in the words “reasonable 
price“ they are meaningless. 
Rs STAFFORD. It is better than to use the words “ book 

ue.” 

The amendment to the committee was agreed to. 

The committee amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE DEWEY HILDING 


The Clerk read the next bill on the Private Calendar, 
H. R. 3022, to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Navy of George Dewey Hilding. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


WALTER E. SWITZER 


The Clerk read the next bill on the Private Calendar, 
H. R. 2469, for the relief of Walter E. Switzer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. This bill for the relief of Walter E. Switzer 
is a very meritorious bill. It was presented to Congress by 
my predecessor, the late Congressman Kiess. Mr. Switzer 
was a member of the Williamsport, Pa., police force. He 
was sent to the western part of the State to investigate a 
murder. He started away from the city in pursuit of his 
duty. He was traveling west, and when about 2 miles to 
the other end of the city he was encountered in about the 
central part of the city by a United States mail truck that 
was traveling eastward. He was on the road west trying to 
make time in the public performance of his duty. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The mail truck was only traveling 10 
miles an hour, and the officer, so the report says, was 
traveling 50 or 60 miles an hour. 

Mr. RICH. The statement made by various people dif- 
fered; some said he was traveling 30 miles and 35 and some 
40. That is in the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How fast was the truck driven by the 
man in the Postal Service traveling? 

Mr. RICH. They say in the report that he was traveling 
20 to 30 miles an hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report says he was traveling 10 
miles an hour. 

Mr. RICH. In a case like this where the officer was 
traveling to get at the point where the murder was com- 
mitted it would be natural that he would be traveling fast— 
at a high rate of speed. There is one street in this section 
which goes to the right of the main street. The distance 
between one intersection and the other was the length of 
four or five city blocks. The truck was approaching toward 
him and there are affidavits made in the report that the 
truck did not show any light. There are other affidavits 
that the lights were very dim. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report shows that the collision 
occurred under an arc light. There was no fault on the 
part of the driver of the postal truck. But this officer was 
driving at a tremendously high speed. 

Mr. RICH. The report states that the truck disobeyed 
the traffic rules in turning into the intersection. This is 
a through street and the truck was approaching. If the 
truck had carried lights, does the gentleman think that the 
policeman would have deliberately run into the truck? 

Mr. STAFFORD. He was going 50 or 60 miles an hour 
and he could not help it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Are we to infer from the 
gentieman’s statement that a policeman in the city of 
Philadelphia or any city has a right to drive 60 miles an 
hour through the city simply because he is going to a place 
where a murder has been reported committed? 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman will turn to page 4, he will 
see the three different affidavits. One says he was going 
25 miles an hour, another 30 miles an hour, and another 50 
miles an hour, 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is the gentleman sure that 
the policeman was not after a carload of whisky? 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

WIDOWS OF CERTAIN FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 11113, for the relief 
of the widows and wife of certain Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, this is on a par with all of these 
cases, granting an honorarium of a year’s pay. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It is on a par with all of the cases that 
have been passed. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before we had the Rogers Retirement 
Act, which placed Foreign Service officers on retired pay. 

Mr. TEMPLE, Yes; and since the passage. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Oh, no; not since, except in only two 
cases. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Well, that is since. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One in an appropriation bill, and they 
are attempting in some of these cases to pay a year's salary 
to a widow who is wealthy. I object. 


CHARLES J. NAUDASCHER 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 5295, for the relief 
of Charles J. Naudascher. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: š 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension 
laws Charles J. Naudascher shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service in 
Company E, First Regiment United States Infantry: Provided, 
That no back pay, bounty, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment. 

Line 6, after the word “infantry” insert “on the 11th day of 
October, 1928.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider laid on the table. 


HOMER J. WILLIAMSON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 886, for the relief of 
Homer J. Williamson. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, if there ever was a worthy 
bill I am sure that this is. This is the case of a small manu- 
facturer in Indianapolis, Ind., who in March, 1919, went to 
the Federal Building at Indianapolis to get advice as to how 
to make out an income-tax return for the calendar year 
1918. He secured the advice from the deputy collector of 
internal revenue. He presented his data to the deputy 
collector and the deputy collector made out the return. A 
little over five years after the statute of limitations had 
run, the internal revenue agent advised the taxpayer that a 
mistake had been made against him by the deputy revenue 
collector, through which he had overpaid $1,045.81. This 
is a bill to pay back to the taxpayer the amount he never 
should have paid and which he would not have paid if it 
had not been that the agent of the Government made such 
an error. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I know of any number of 
cases where mistakes have been made in returns on income 
taxes. I direct the attention of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Luptow] to the testimony of his own claimant in 
an affidavit made on September 25 last, in which he says: 


That he took his trial balance from his ledger and went to the 
Federal Building, where a young deputy collector was assigned 
him; that the deputy collector took his figures, as shown on the 
trial balance, and placed them on the blank tax return without 
any particular comment except that it was a pretty large income 
for so young a man, and that no questions pertinent to the 

earnings were asked of this affiant. 
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I had a case turned down two weeks ago by the depart- 
ment where a taxpayer had employed an accountant who 
had not performed his work properly, and where he is out 
more than $30,000. We can not recognize these cases. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of December 16, 1930, contains a list of tax refunds in large 
amounts to individuals and corporations which total more 
than $3,000,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; but they were all within the 
law, the claimants presented their claims in due season. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I am not a socialist, and I never expect to 
be one, but I can see right here the causes that make for 
socialism when the Congress, on claims of equal merit, takes 
the part of the big fellow and makes the little fellow pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I object to such demagogic talk. 
I object. 

Mr. LUDLOW. It is not demagoguery. It is the truth— 
the plain, unvarnished, unadulterated truth. 


GUY GOODIN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 5982, for the relief 
of Guy Goodin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 

the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; to Guy Goodin, late of 
the construction division, r Corps, the sum of $484.50 
as per diem allowance from September 26, 1919, to June 9, 1920, 
while on duty at McAllen, Tex., in the service of the United States. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAMES H. CONLIN 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6088, for the relief of 
James H. Conlin. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject This bill involves $132,578, and should not be passed by 
unanimous consent. I object. 


MARY A. COX 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 575, for the relief of 
Mary A Cox. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO, 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 6080, for the relief of 
the Southern Railway Co. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill involves $29,367, 
and should not be passed under unanimous consent. I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I trust the gentleman will not 
interpose any objection to this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve the right to object if the 
gentleman wishes to defend it. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think I can convince the gen- 
tleman from Texas from the record in this case that it is 
a legitimate claim that should be paid by the enactment of 
this measure. Permit me to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the facts in this case. At the very outset of the war the 
War Department was anxious to obtain what is called a 
flare. It is a device that was to be dropped from an airplane 
to illuminate the ground. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. In connection with that statement, I 
wish the gentleman would tell the membership just how 
much benefit and how much money the Southern Railway 
Co. received from the United States Government during the 
war and because of the war? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I assume it received every dol- 


to | lar it was entitled to and not one dollar it was not entitled 


to. That has nothing in the world to do with this case. If 
the Southern Railway or any other railway robbed the Goy- 
ernment during the war, then it was the duty to prosecute 
them. That is foreign to this matter. 
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Of course, I recognize the fact that any one man can 
object to a meritorious bill. He can interpose any kind of 
an objection; but if the gentleman wants to be fair and 
debate this question, I request that he give me an oppor- 
tunity to set him right, and I can convince him of the 
wisdom of the contention of the Southern Railway in this 
matter. : 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman were trying a case of 
this magnitude down in the courts of Georgia, he would want 
more than five minutes to debate it before a judge and jury. 
That is about all that is allowed here. The gentleman 
would want about five hours. We do not have time to de- 
bate a bill here under unanimous consent involving $27,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will read the 
report of the Comptroller General, let me call attention to 
that report. I am willing that this matter be left to the 
discretion of the Comptroller General. 

Mr. BLANTON. I desire to state to the gentleman from 
Georgia that his Committee on Naval Affairs brings in so 
many bills involving so many millions of dollars that I can 
not agree to, and which I must fight hard to stop, that I am 
going to turn this matter over to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Starrorp] and the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Bachmann] and see if they let this $27,000 go 
through. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think the gentleman is cor- 
rect, because he is leaving it to a man who knows some- 
thing about it. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] has studied this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And I object. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I trust the gentleman will with- 
hold his objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I certainly will, after the high compli- 
ment which the gentleman has paid me. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This matter was before the 

House some time ago. The gentleman from Wisconsin did 
me the courtesy of making a careful investigation of the 
matter. I trust, however, that he investigated this bill on 
some other day than on Sunday, because all of the bills he 
has objected to he said he investigated on Sunday. 
Mr. STAFFORD. I never abuse the privilege of the House 
by deceiving any Member. I examined this bill one week 
ago Sunday. I examined it again night before last. I en- 
tertain the same opinion now that I did originally. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Then I am satisfied the gentle- 
man would have a different viewpoint if he would examine it 
on a day other than Sunday. May I call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the Comptroller General's report? What are the 
facts in this case? The Government ordered certain flares 
during the war. They were sent to the arsenal at Augusta, 
Ga. Then from Augusta they were sent down to the Ord- 
nance Department at Charleston. They were carried to the 
station depot in the city of Augusta. An explosion occurred. 
Seventeen or eighteen box cars were destroyed; the entire 
station’ was destroyed; some seven or eight people were 
killed. The Government filed a claim with the War Depart- 
ment. The War Department unanimously recommended 
that that claim should be paid. It went to the accountant’s 
office, and the accountant rejected it, on what ground? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr.STAFFORD. The gentleman says the War Department 
recommended this bill. Allow me to read from the letter of 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks, of date January 28, 1922, 
in which he uses this language: 

Furthermore, the evidence indicates that the accident was due 
to negligence (of the employees of claimant) caused by rough 

in loading the shipment on cars, rather than any in- 
herent defect in the explosives themselves or the alleged improper 
description of the shipment on Government bill of lading, and 


consequently no liability rests upon the United States on account 
of the damage caused by the explosion. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Now, if the gentleman will read 
the last paragraph of the Secretary’s letter. 
Mr. STAFFORD (reading): 


From a consideration of the foregoing and the exhibits here- 
with, it is apparent that the accounting officers of the Treasury 
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have arrived at the conclusion that the happenings in connec- 
tion with this explosion must be considered as a character in 
which the liability of the Government, if any, and such relief 
as it may be proper to grant, are for the direct consideration of 
Congress. This being the case, there is really nothing left for 
the War Department to do in this case but to advise Congress 
what happened as disclosed by the records, and leave it solely 
to the discretion of Congress as to any adjustment or judgment 
that may be rendered as a result thereof. 

The Secretary of War let it down easily. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The Secretary of War said it 
was a matter for the consideration of Congress, but when 
this matter was referred to the War Claims Board it unani- 
3 recommended, after investigation, that this claim 

paid. 

Let us see what the comptroller said. The comptroller 
said this: 

The character of the happening is such as to class it as a dis- 
aster or catastrophe. 

The happening must be considered as of a character in which 
the liability of the Government, if any, and such relief as it may 
be proper to grant, are for the direct consideration of Congress. 


The War Department did not hold adversely and the 
Secretary was not adverse to it. The Secretary said it was 
a matter for the consideration of Congress because it was 
a catastrophe, a disaster. Here was the War Department 
shipping, without proper labels, great quantities of high 
explosives. It placed them at the depot of the Southern 
Railroad Co. and an explosion took place which destroyed 
its property. They credited the Government with the 
amount of the insurance and they settled all these claims. 
I say it is a fair and equitable claim and the Secretary of 
War said it was a matter for the consideration of Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


D. EMMETT HAMILTON 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9168, for the relief 
of D. Emmett Hamilton. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mrs. LANGLEY. May I ask the gentleman to withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to withhold it, at the 
request of the lady from Kentucky. 

Mrs, LANGLEY. I will say to my colleague from Wis- 
consin that this is a very meritorious claim. A mail car- 
rier up in the mountains of Kentucky bid on this contract. 
Afterward it was increased from the volume of 35 pounds 
to 196 pounds. He attempted to have the contract an- 
nulled, but was unable to have that done. In the mean- 
while, a great boom developed in this mining section, a rail- 
road was built, additional offices were added, all of which 
increased the volume of mail he was forced to carry, as 
well as additional mileage. He felt he had to carry out 
his contract with the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. All contracts for star-route service are 
for a period of four years. A contractor undertakes the 
work with the idea of a certain amount being increased or 
a certain amount being decreased. If we should recognize 
this bill, we would have hundreds; yes, thousands, of star- 
route carriers begging at the doors of Congress for relief. 

Mrs. LANGLEY. And yet this is a case where a citizen 
of this great country of ours has had to suffer heavy finan- 
cial loss and much inconvenience by reason of his contract. 
The Claims Committee is a court of equity striving to 
adjudicate and relieve in such instances where it is con- 
clusively shown the claimant has suffered unjustly, which is 
as it should be. Every claim should be settled entirely upon 
the merit of a claim, and not because it would establish a 
precedent, 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the Parcel Post Service was inaug- 
urated the star-route carriers were obliged to carry that 
additional character of merchandise and they received no 
additional pay for it. I object. 

Mrs. LANGLEY. But this was such an unreasonable in- 
crease, may I say to the gentleman. 

Mr. IRWIN. I would like to state this: That when this 
man made his bid on this star route this mine had not been 
established. It was established afterwards, and nobody knew 
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at that time that this mine was going to be sunk at that 
place. Of course, when the mine was sunk there were many 
miners living there, and that naturally increased the volume 
of the mail. As the lady from Kentucky said, the volume of 
the mail increased from 35 pounds to 196 pounds per day. 
Because of that it became necessary for him to buy a horse 
and wagon. Before that he could get along on horseback, 
but it became necessary for him to buy a horse and wagon, 
and it became necessary for him to fix the roads so he could 
get along there. I certainly think this bill is outside of the 
ordinary bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are hundreds of such cases. 
When the Government undertook the carriage of parcel-post 
mail additional burdens were placed on the star-route car- 
riers, and if we should allow this case to go through there 
would be very many of them. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Does not the gentleman re- 
member that it was the Ist of July, 1918, that the Govern- 
ment recognized that situation, and a statute was passed 
under which a number of these claims were settled. I asked 
the gentlewoman from Kentucky as to the date of this 
claim and she informed me it was prior to 1918. If it had 
come at that time, there would have been a settlement made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For the time being, I object. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, noting the objection having 
been made, and there probably being some little delicacy 
about withdrawing it, I desire to submit a unanimous- 
consent request that will remove the objection. I ask the 
unanimous consent of the House that the objection of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin be withdrawn. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, is not this a proper request 
to make? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not a proper request on the part 
of a retiring Member. 

Mr. SLOAN. I may be a retiring Member, but not a tiring 
one. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


META DE RENE M’LOSKEY 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 9921, for the relief 
of Meta De Rene McLoskey. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withhold it. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman state the ground of 
his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It appears that the soldier disappeared 
after being in the hospital for five days and that he is 
virtually a deserter. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I do not see where the gentleman finds 
anything of that kind. 

Mr. BACHMANN. He has never been declared a deserter. 
He has been legally declared dead and two insurance com- 
panies in which he had policies paid their policies, and the 
money was in the Treasury to pay these premiums if this 
man had not disappeared. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HOOPER. I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, if my friend from Indiana will not think 
I am intruding—— 

Mr. LUDLOW. I will be glad to have the gentleman make 
any suggestion he desires. 

Mr. HOOPER. I was not present at the time this bill 

was passed, but I have examined the matter quite care- 
fully. It occurs to me that any court in the United States 
which had the matter brought before it in a proper way 
would hold, under the particular circumstances here, that 
there was a presumption at this time of the death of this 
soldier, under ordinary and regular circumstances. 
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In other words, the presumption would have been entirely 
in favor of the soldier’s death rather than of the soldier’s 
desertion. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Would there not have been a legal pre- 
sumption of death in every State of the Union? 

Mr. HOOPER. I think that would be true in every State 
of the Union. j 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If you are going to pass this 
bill, do you think it is fair to direct the Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to pay this $10,000 out of 
the insurance fund when you realize that you are taking the 
money out of a fund in which thousands and thousands of 
veterans have an interest with respect to the dividends they 
receive? If you are going to milk the insurance fund to the 
disadvantage of veterans who carry insurance for the benefit 
of a man whom you do not know to be dead or a deserter, I 
believe we are establishing a very bad precedent. I am 
going to object to the bill, and there is no use taking up any 
more time talking about it. 

Mr. LUDLOW. May I submit the observation that there 
Was enough money due this man to have carried his insur- 
ance in full force and effect long after he disappeared? 

Mr. STAFFORD. According to the facts shown by the re- 
port of the director to the Committee on War Claims, this 
soldier, a private, was a member of an organization that 
sailed for duty overseas on May 10, 1918, but he did not 
accompany his organization, and there appears to be no 
record of the soldier after he was discharged from the base 
hospital, “nor is he recorded as ever having served as a 
member of the expeditionary forces. His present status in 
the War Department is that of a deserter since May 7, 1918.” 

Mr. LUDLOW. May I correct the gentleman there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, here is a soldier who disappears, 
and because he disappears and has not been heard of since, 
you want to pay out $10,000 when he disappeared just at the 
beginning of the war. How can we justify such a policy? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LUDLOW. According to the information on page 2 of 
the report, the status of this soldier in the War Department 
is not that of a deserter, but he is borne on the records there 
as “ missing since May 7, 1918, and not as missing in action.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; not missing in action, but a de- 
serter. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman stand 
on the floor of the House and advocate a general bill to take 
care of every deserter who now has a private claim before the 
Military Affairs Committee or the Naval Affairs Committee, 
and every other member of those establishments who have 
been absent over six years? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I certainly would not advocate the pas- 
sage of such a bill for any deserter, but there is nothing in 
this record show that this man was a deserter. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. What the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ScuHarer!] suggests is utterly impracticable, of course, be- 
cause in thousands and thousands of cases there is no ac- 
cumulated evidence or no evidence which would be obtain- 
able as to the facts. In this case, it is stated by the director 
himself, on page 3, in his letter to Mr. STRONG: 

It is believed from the above report that the committee will be 


able to judge for itself as to the merits of the bill and the pro- 
priety of its passage. > 


In other words, Mr. Hines is not holding out against the 
claim. Mr. Hines thinks it is a proper matter, under the 
facts, to be brought to the attention of the Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD and Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin objected. 

W. R. M'LEOD 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7207, for the relief 
of W. R. McLeod. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $374.02, and when appropriated the Treasurer 
of the United States is hereby authorized and directed to pay same 
to W. R. McLeod, postmaster at Apopka, Fla., to reimburse him in 
the amount of postal funds stolen from the post office by burglars. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 7874, to provide for 
the carrying out of the award of the National War Labor 
Board of April 11, 1919, and the decision of the Secretary of 
War of date November 30, 1920, in favor of certain employees 
of the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; of the St. Paul Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; of the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; and of the 
Twin City Forge & Foundry Co., Stillwater, Minn. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman reserve his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I reserve the objection in order that 
the gentleman may make a statement. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I have made several statements on this 
matter, and I will say to the gentleman, the former chair- 
man of the Claims Committee, and I think the gentleman 
understands the bill. Would the gentleman have any ob- 
jection to having the bill brought up for a vote in the House 
this afternoon to decide it upon its merits? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, yes; I certainly would. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the facts may be presented for 
the Rrcorp, I would like to reply to the gentleman. This 
bill was before the Committee on Claims at a previous ses- 
sion. It had very, very careful consideration. 

I spent several weeks in digging into the files and records 
of the department. We reported adversely. At this session 
of Congress it is referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

This bill has been before Congress for several different 
sessions—every session since I have been a Member except 
when Mr. Good was Secretary of War. It was not intro- 
duced in that year because Mr. Good was one of the attor- 
neys in the case and he knew the facts. 

The fact is that this was referred to the War Labor 
‘Board one week before the armistice. The War Labor 
Board visited Minneapolis and ordered the employers to in- 
crease the wages of the employees who were then making 
$12 to $16 a day. The firm refused to make these addi- 
tional payments and challenged the War Labor Board to 
prosecute them. They did not do so, but came back to 
Washington and appointed a court—the War Labor Board 
appointed a court of civilians to hear the case. That court 
heard the case and rendered a decision in April, four 
months after the armistice, four months after the necessity 
for production of war material had ceased. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Les. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. They were still making ammunition up 
there at the time the complaint was made and the War 
Labor Board took jurisdiction? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. They were making ammunition, war 
supplies for the Government, farm wagons and other articles 
for private firms. A man might work on a machine one hour 
under Government contract and the next hour or two work 
on a private contract. A man might work on a Government 
contract one day and the next day on a private contract. 
The fact of the matter is that two Secretaries of War have 
reported against this legislation; that the organization of 
these men or the attorney representing these men, after the 
employers refused absolutely and challenged the Government 
to make them pay the advance, they tried to get a recom- 
pense under the Dent Act and were thrown out of court. 
They now come to Congress and try to get a million or more 
dollars. 

Mr. MAAS. If the gentleman will allow me, several years 
ago the Bethlehem Steel Co. case was up and objected to, 
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and finally the objection was withdrawn with the under- 
standing that the same consideration would be given to this 
bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman never made a compro- 
mise of that kind in his life. The Bethelehem Steel case was 
entirely different. Chief Justice Taft was requested to ap- 
pear before our committee and did so and gave us the facts 
of the Bethlehem Steel employees’ case. I do not know 
whether it would be accepted in a court of law, but I know 
Members here have some confidence in my statements. I 
asked Judge Taft at that time if this case was similar in 
character to the Bethlehem Steel case, and he said it was 
not similar in character to the Bethlehem Steel case. I 
asked him if he would indorse this case, and he said he 
would not be embarrassed, because he had not served on the 
court which made the award by a vote of 5 to 4. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The gentleman recalls that Chief Jus- 
tice Taft was up before the gentleman’s committee in sup- 
port of this bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Never. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Then, if the gentleman still feels that 
way about it, I suggest that his investigation of the bill has 
not been in very good detail, because Chief Justice Taft was 
there before the committee and testified in the gentleman’s 
presence, and testified in behalf of the bill and said that the 
men should be paid. 

Mr. MAAS. The records will show that. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I was chairman of the committee, and 
the ranking member of the committee is on the other side 
of the House at the present time. We heard the testimony 
in the Bethlehem Steel case which is the only case, I reiter- 
ate, in which Chief Justice Taft showed any interest or testi- 
fied in any way, shape, or manner. I leave that to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Then the gentleman’s memory is not 
very good. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that Chief 

Justice Taft was a member of the War Labor Board, that he 
did appear before our committee, probably at our invitation, 
to testify about the Bethlehem case. I do not remember 
the details about this other group of cases which I under- 
stand are involved now, but my recollection is that he was 
asked something about it, and gave some such indication as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts now gives about these 
cases. 
Mr, UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, the whole record is in the 
War Department, is in the old records of the War Labor 
Board, and anyone who has the patience and the time can 
investigate and find out for himself. This was a holdup of 
these companies during the war, when everybody was striv- 
ing and struggling to win the war. There was threat of a 
strike in order to secure more than $12 to $16 a day pay, 
when my boy was over in France working for $30 a month 
in the blood and mud of Flanders for 24 hours a day. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The gentleman is confusing this case 
with the Bethlehem Steel case, for the reason that the em- 
ployees of the Bethlehem Steel Co. threatened to strike 
unless they got higher wages. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts is mistaken in regard 
to this bill. When the bill came up before his committee 
the gentleman appointed a subcommittee. Hearings were 
held, and Chief Justice Taft appeared before the whole com- 
mittee and concurred in the decision of the War Labor Board, 
of which he was a member. He stated to the Claims Com- 
mittee that the award was correct and that the men engaged 
in the various plants in Minnesota should be paid according 
to the decision of the board, which was approved by the 
then Secretary of War. 

The Claims Committee of the House took no action on the 
bill. During the Seventy-first Congress the bill was rein- 
troduced and referred to the War Claims Committee for 
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consideration. Full and complete hearings were held, and I 
m from the unanimous report of the committee: 


e Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill 
6.5 R. 7874) entitled “A bill to provide for the out of the 
award of the National War Labor Board of April 11, 1919, and the 
decision of the Secretary of War of date November 30, 1920, in 
favor of certain employees of the Minneapolis Steel & 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; of the St. Paul Foundry Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; of the American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. and 
of the Twin City Forge & Foundry Co., Stillwater, Minn.,” ha 
considered the same, report thereon with a recommendation that 
it do pass with the following amendments: 

In line 4 strike out the words “(or their on ae representatives)” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “or their heirs, administra- 
tors, or executors.” 

On page 3 strike out all after the period in line 14 to line 19, 
inclusive. 

Soa anata reer BiN 1a Aine ye Nie BATOTO aah 
pay and discharge the claims of certain employees of certain com- 
panies in and around Minneapolis for additional compensation for 
work ormed in the execution of contracts made by such com- 
panies and the United States for the manufacture of war ma- 
terials for the use of the War Department or the military forces 
of the United States. 

During the World War employees of the various companies men- 
tioned in the bill were engaged in the manufacture of munitions, 
etc. All of the companies mentioned either had direct contracts 
with the Government or were subcontractors to those directly 
contracting with the Government. Labor troubles were cropping 
up all over the country, and the President created the National 
War Labor ata ke and appointed the late William Howard Taft its 
chairman. The purpose of this board was to adjust disputes be- 
tween employees and contractors having contracts with the Gov- 
ernment. 

A situation arose with the nace of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co, under conditions very similar to those conditions confronting 
the companies mentioned in this bill. In the case of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. the National War Labor Board made an adjustment 
which was carried out by the Government. 

In the cases of the companies mentioned in this bill the War 
Labor Board met the employees and made an agreement with 
them to the effect that if the employees did continue at work the 
Government would adjust their pay to conform with wages in the 
vicinity for similar work. This bill is to carry out that agreement. 

The then Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, in a report dated 
November 30, 1920, which is appended hereto and made a part of 
this report, in very emphatic language recommended that the 
award of the National War Labor Board be carried out. Auditors 
were put to work, but before their tasks were completed a change 
of administration occurred, and Mr. Baker’s report was over- 
ruled by Mr. Weeks. 

The present Secretary of War in a letter to the chairman 
Committee on War Claims, under date of February 10, 1930, which 
is appended hereto and made a part of this report, upholds the 
recommendation of former Secretary of War Weeks. 

Your committee held extensive hearings on the bill, going into 
the matter very carefully and at great length, and is of unanimous 
opinion and makes the following finding: 

First, that the National War Labor Board was an authorized 
governmental agency. 

Second, that the National War Labor Board acted entirely 
within its scope of authority in entering into an agreement with 
the employees mentioned in this bill. 

Third, that the Government was legally, equitably, and morally 
bound by such an agreement. 

Therefore your committee unanimously recommends that the 
proposed legislation be enacted into law. 


The gentleman is mistaken as to the provisions of the bill 
and is confusing this bill with other legislation. 

The men engaged in the Minnesota plants did not 
threaten to go on a strike. They stayed on the job and did 
their part to win the war. The War Department promised 
that they would receive the same wages as were paid for 
similar work in the same vicinity. This was the agreement 
as found and approved by the War Labor Board and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War. 

Because one Member of the House can raise objection to 
the bill and stop consideration, does not mean that we will 
discontinue our effort in behalf of these laboring men. The 
fight will go on, and during the coming session of Congress 
either consideration will be given to this bill and similar 
measures, under the general rules of the House, or objec- 
tion will be made to all private bills. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
~ order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mrs). The regular 
order is demanded. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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COL. FRANK E. EVANS 

The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 4906, for the relief 
of Col. Frank E. Evans. 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. Has the gentleman read the supplementary 
report? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; I have examined the bill and report 
very 

Mr. FORT. F do not believe the gentleman is aware of all 
the intervening facts. 

Mr. COLLINS. I give the gentleman my word that I am 
aware of all the intervening facts. 

Mr. FORT. I doubt it, because they are not all in the 
report, if the gentleman will pardon me. This is a bill for 
the relief of Col. Frank Evans, of the Marine Corps, who was 
retired involuntarily, against his own protest, for an alleged 
acute permanent heart trouble in 1905. * 

I happen to know from an acquaintance with this gen- 
tleman of many years standing that during the entire period 
from 1905 to 1917 he endeavored to secure reinstatement in 
the service. The moment the war broke out he was ac- 
cepted and reappointed, the War Department surgeons stat- 
ing that their original diagnosis of acute permanent heart 
failure was wrong. He served at Belleau Wood as a com- 
manding officer in the Marine Corps, and served throughout 
the war in that capacity. He has since served for five years 
in Haiti in a position of grave difficulty with great effi- 
ciency. The fact is that at the time—and this is the fact 
that is not in the supplementary report—that he reentered 
the service because we had gone to war in 1917, he was in a 
position of business responsibility that promised him a 
very substantial future income, which he forfeited by enter- 
ing the service of the United States. 

To refuse him now a reinstatement to the rank which 
he would have had, had his protest against his forced re- 
tirement been heeded—if the surgeons had properly diag- 
nosed his case in the first instance—is to deny to him that 
future competency in his older age that he would have had 
either in the event that the original erroneous diagnosis 
had not been made or in the alternative event that he had 
hidden behind that old diagnosis when the Nation needed 
his services in 1917. He has lost out at both ends, first 
because of a wrong diagnosis and, second, because of his 
incurable patriotism. Under those conditions it seems to 
me that the man who has given the Government the service 
that he has given, who has not sought retirement for illness, 
who has served in the most critical hour of the Nation’s 
need at Belleau Wood, as well as he did, should be en- 
titled to the credit for service that he would have had if 
the original erroneous diagnosis had not been made. He 
is not a constituent of mine but I do know the facts from 
many years of acquaintance and friendship with him. 

I hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. The bill merely provides that this gentle- 
man will be credited as a part of his service for that period 
between February 28, 1905, and July 18, 1917. 

Mr. FORT. Exactly. 

Mr. COLLINS. And during over half of that time he was 
not in the service of the United States at all. 

Mr. FORT. Because he had been forced out. 

Mr. COLLINS. It does not make any difference what was 
the reason, the bill undertakes to credit him with a period 
of 12 years or 13 years, when he was not in the service 
during a large part of that time. 

Mr. FORT. But the error was the error of the Govern- 
ment, and admittedly the error of the Government. 

Mr. COLLINS. It does not make any difference what was 
the reason. Congress is asked to say that he was in the 
service during that time when, as a matter of fact, during 
over half of that period he was not in the service. 

Mr. FORT. And therefore is entitling him, on retirement, 
to something like the financial standing he would have, 
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either if the original error had not been made, or if he had 
stayed in private business when the Nation needed him. 

Mr. COLLINS. And in view of the facts that I have just 
stated, the Navy Department recommends against the enact- 
ment of the bill. 

Mr. FORT. As they recommend against all, but the wit- 
ness from the Navy Department who appeared before the 
committee did not make that recommendation. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am very sorry, but I think this bill 
should be objected to. 

Mr. COYLE. Will the gentleman further reserve his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. COLLINS. Certainly. 

Mr. COYLE. The gentleman will bear in mind that at 
the time Colonel Evans came back into the Marine Corps 
in 1917 he did not come back, as was suggested at a prior 
hearing, by virtue of a private bill, but of a public bill 
which gave the right to all officers retired to come back 
into the service, provided they could establish their profes- 
sional and physical qualifications. Of all of the list of 
retired officers there were but three who were able to re- 
establish themselves both physically and professionally. 
Colonel Evans was one of the three. One of the others is 
dead. The third one has since resigned from the service 
or retired from the service under the disabled emergency 
officers’ retirement act. Colonel Evans is asking in this 
bill no more than the right which is practically given to 
every officer employee of the Veterans’ Bureau who hap- 
pens to rise up, as the gentleman from Texas pointed out 
the other day, tonsillitis or laryngitis or the heaves; and 
to-day he could not retire, even though he has been 30 
years actually in close contact with the service, except that 
he retire on 20 per cent less pay than these men are get- 
ting as retired pay in the Veterans’ Bureau. 

It seems to me it honestly is a very fair measure of 
justice, and I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. COLLINS. As much as I think of the gentleman, I 
must object. 

EDWINA R. MUNCHHOF 


The Clerk called the next bill, H. R. 2281, for the relief 
of Edwina R. Munchhof. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, when I 
first read the report I was inclined to think that this unfor- 
tunate flyer had made reservation from his pay checks for 
the insurance premium up to the time of his deaths but on 
reading it over closely I find the following language in the 
director’s letter in the last paragraph: 

In his reply the Comptroller General incidentally advised, as 
will be noted by reference to the inclosed copy of his decision, 
that the bureau was in error on one point, to wit, that the insured 
deducted premiums from his pay account in February, 1928, 
stating that there was in his office the pay and allowance account 
for the month of February, 1928, signed by the insured, showing 
that he had made no deduction for the insurance premium for 
that month, and that said premium was not shown to have been 
paid otherwise. 

Here is a man who met an unfortunate death on March 26, 
1928. No deduction from his pay for the month of Feb- 
ruary was made. The insured must keep up his payments 
or direct that they should be kept up. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Under the regulations he had been hay- 
ing, prior to this payment, the insurance premiums deducted 
monthly from his pay voucher. That was being taken out 
by the bureau, and had been done for six months. There 
was some error with reference to the payment of one month 
in 1927—— : 

Mr. STAFFORD. But I am directing inquiry to 1928. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. But the bureau had taken out for six 
months prior to that, and he was under the impression that 
his insurance was paid at that time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am directing inquiry to the payment 
just before his death. The deductions were for the period 
from September until February, 1928. Then the Comptroller 
General states that is a mistake; that there was no deduc- 
tion for the month of February, 1928. He died on March 26. 
How can we justify paying the principal when he was in 
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default in the payment of the premiums for the second 
month before? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Let me tell the gentleman how that 
error came about. That error came about by reason of the 
failure of the bureau to make proper deduction when his 
insurance was converted in August, 1927, and he was 30 
days behind in the payment of his premiums all the time, 
but the bureau did not notify him of it and let him go on 
and on for six or seven months. He always received his 
money. They did not say anything to him about his default. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman contend that it is 
the duty of the Veterans’ Bureau to inform a soldier when 
he is in default in the payment of his premiums? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I certainly do; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that the practice? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. It is the practice. He was under mili- 
tary orders from the 1st of September and was sent from 
one post to another. Consequently he did not get his mail 
nor did he get the notices that were sent to him, and they 
were all the time, under the arrangement he had, deducting 
premiums from his pay check each month, he at the same 
time being one month or 30 days behind and not knowing it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin started to read the concluding paragraph of General 
Hines’s letter but he did not read the concluding sentence, 
which is: 

Since that time the status of the case has not changed and 
the facts seem to disclose certain equities in favor of the pay- 
ment of the insurance, but since the Comptroller General has 
advised me that it can not lawfully be paid, I wish to submit to 


the Congress the propriety of the enactment of special legislation 


in favor of Mrs. Edwina Munchhof. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I had read that before several times 
but did not read it to the House. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If I understand correctly, 
when this war-risk insurance lapsed this man was in the 
Regular Military Establishment. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. No; but he was called to duty in the 
Regular Establishment afterwards. The facts are that the 
man’s insurance had lapsed several times because of the 
nature of his employment, I presume, and in August, 1927, 
he had his insurance converted. It had lapsed some time in 
June prior to that, but he had paid up back insurance, and 
then in August it was converted and he paid the premiums. 
Then on the 1st of September, I believe it was, he was called 
to certain military duty, and for six months the premiums 
were deducted monthly from his pay check or pay voucher. 
In the meantime he had changed his address, in fact, he had 
moved from several places, and he did not get any of the 
notices that he was in default, but they were accepting six 
months’ premiums right along and he thought he was in- 
sured all the time. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman states that 
when the insurance lapsed for nonpayment of the premium, 
it was due to the fact this man had changed his address 
and did not receive any of the notices. Then the gentleman 
further indicates that the premiums were being deducted 
from his salary and mailed direct to the bureau. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. They were mailed direct to the bureau. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Then when he received his 
monthly salary, from which the premium for the month 
that had elapsed was not deducted, he would know on the 
face of it that it was not deducted, because he knew what 
salary he was getting. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Well, I do not know what that arrange- 
ment was. I know that his money was accepted by the 
Veterans’ Bureau for six months after he was reinstated, 
and during all of that time he was under the impression 
that there was nothing wrong and there was nothing to in- 
dicate that there had been any lapse. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If he was in the Govern- 
ment service and while in the Government service the insur- 
ance premiums were deducted from his monthly pay cbeck, 
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he certainly knew the first time the premiums were not 
deducted because he would receive the full amount of the 
check. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. It was deducted right along. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But for the month of February it is 
shown it was not deducted. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Then with reference to 
the fact that he did not receive any notices, there are 30 
days’ grace with reference to lapses, and my friend will 
recollect that in the Veterans’ Bureau there is a definite 
provision that if a man does not report for medical examina- 
tion compensation is discontinued, and the gentleman will 
find many cases where compensation has been discontinued 
because a man did not take sufficient interest to leave his 
forwarding address, and, therefore, the responsibility rested 
upon him. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I tried to show to the other gentleman 
from Wisconsin that when the Veterans’ Bureau went back 
and looked over their report they found they had been 
crediting this man with his premium and then from his 
February salary they took out the premium, but it was 
applied to the month back of that. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. They applied it to what 
month? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. To the January premium. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Then the gentleman means 
to say that the Veterans’ Bureau, by a bookkeeping ar- 
rangement, took these war-risk insurance premiums out of 
this man’s salary check and made it apply to the month 
before? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Yes. They made it apply to the month 
back of that and then to the current month. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. The mistake was made by the 
Veterans’ Bureau, not by the man, and General Hines states 
that there are equities in this case which can not be ignored. 
He also states that as this case can not be lawfully set- 
tled by the bureau, it is up to the Congress to pass this 
relief measure. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Did General Hines testify 
that the insurance had lapsed by reason of the negligence 
of one of his officials? Did General Hines in any report 
or by personal appearance before the committee indicate 
that the insurance had elapsed by reason of the negligence 
of the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. No; we will not say that. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Yes; the Comptroller General 
and General Hines both state— 

That the bureau was in error on one point; to wit, that the 
insured deducted premiums from his pay account in February, 
1928, rong that there was in his office the pay and allowance 
accoun 


Mr. STAFFORD. That has reference to another state- 
ment where the comptroller previously had said they de- 
ducted the money for that month, but they corrected their 
error. 

Mr. SINCLAIR, The committee feels it is a meritorious 
case and certainly ought to be paid. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In view of the fact there 
are hundreds and thousands of veterans that have an in- 
terest in the insurance fund and in view of the fact that 
this bill provides for a $10,000 appropriation out of the in- 
surance fund, I am going to object. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I hope the gentleman is not going to 
put it on that basis. This will not in any way jeopardize 
the insurance fund. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. What has the amount to do 
with the consideration of such a claim anyway, whether it 
is $5 or $5,000? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The same committee re- 
ported out a bill to take $10,000 out of the insurance fund 
to pay benefits on the insurance of a man who may be a 
deserter or who may be living now in France. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. That is not this case. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If you are going to take 
$10,000 out of that fund here and $10,000 there, it is going 
to be refiected in the insurance dividends of the thousands 
of war veterans who are carrying insurance, 
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Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Does not the gentleman think 
the individual bills should be decided upon their merits? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes; I do. 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. And remember that the direc- 
tor says in his closing statement that there are— 

Equities in favor of the payment of the insurance, but since the 
Comptroller General has advised me that it can not lawfully be 
paid, I wish to submit to the Congress the propriety of the enact- 
ment of special legislation. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the insurance was not in 
force at the time of the death of this man, due to the fact 
that there was a mistake in bookkeeping in the Veterans’ 
Bureau, then the director of the Veterans’ Bureau should 
have clearly and unmistakably informed the committee of 
that fact, and then I would have no objection to the bill, 
but until I can get definite information to the effect that the 
responsibility for the lapse is upon the Veterans’ Bureau I 
am going to object. 

I object, Mr. Speaker. 


LIEUT. COMMANDER CORNELIUS DUGAN (RETIRED) 


Mr. HALE, Mr. Speaker, because the gentleman who pre- 
viously objected has informed me he will not object, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 414, H. R. 
816, a bill for the relief of Lieut. Commander Cornelius 
Dugan (retired). 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I do not recall who objected to the bill 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
Lins] objected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have it marked for objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. I withdrew my objection because I found 
it is not a congressional promotion. 

Mr. PATTERSON. May I say to the gentleman that I 
was inclined to object and I looked into the matter and 
obtained some information, and I now believe it is a meri- 
torious claim and I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
not object. 

Mr. HALE, I thank the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this the case of an aged man who 
has already received one recognition? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; he enlisted in the United States Navy in 
1860 and served continuously for over 50 years, during the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and the World War. 

Mr. BLANTON. After we pass this bill is the chairman 
going to move to adjourn? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; that is why I waited until all the others 
had had their chance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have the following language from 
the Secretary of the Navy: 

However, approval of a bill of this nature perhaps would set an 
undesirable precedent and other chief warrant officers would 
undoubtedly request similar legislation. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will realize that if there is another case like this 
in the history of the country the precedent is a very desir- 
able one to be established. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman in the existing Congress 
will not use this as a precedent for other similar bills? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think there is another case like this 
that could arise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are bills of this kind before the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and I do not want this to be 
taken as a precedent. 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman from Wisconsin is too fair- 
minded, I think, to object to this measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the of the Navy is authorized 
to increase the rate of pay of Lieut. Commander Cornelius Dugan 
from that which he is now receiving as a retired officer of the 
Navy to the retired pay and allowance of his rank, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE SALINE RIVER, ARK. 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 15766) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Arkansas State Highway 
Commission to maintain and operate, as constructed, a free 
highway bridge across Saline River near Kingsland, Ark., 
on State Highway No. 3, from Pine Bluff to Fordyce, Ark. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that there is a 
strong emergency for this e 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the Arkansas State Highway Commission and their 
successors and assigns to maintain and operate the free high- 
way bridge and approaches thereto, as constructed, across Saline 
River, in the county of Cleveland and the State of Arkansas, in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion by Mr. Grovrn to reconsider the vote whereby 
the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and or- 
dered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirements of section 6 of the 
trading with the enemy act, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress the annual report of the Alien 
Property Custodian on proceedings had under the trading 
with the enemy act for the year ended December 31, 1930. 
: HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tue Wuirte House, February 6, 1931. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill of the House of the following 
title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2335. An act providing for the promotion of Chief 
Boatswain Edward Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to 
the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) on the retired list of 
the Navy. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an EROS 
bill of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 3185. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims to hear, consider, and report upon a claim of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes for fair 
and just compensation for the remainder of the leased dis- 
trict lands. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President for his approval bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 2335. An act providing for the promotion of Chief 
Boatswain Edward Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to 
the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) on the retired list of 
the Navy; and 

H. R. 15592. An act making appropriations to supply ur- 
gent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for prior fiscal years, to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, February 7, 1931, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, February 7, 1931, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several 
committees: 
- COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


(10 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

816. A communcation from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion pertaining to the Legislative Establishment, United 
States Senate, for the fiscal year 1931, in the sum of $2,500 
(H. Doc. No. 737); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. TEMPLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res, 
479. A joint resolution authorizing an appropriation in the 
sum of $4,000 as a contribution of the United States to the 
construction of a monument at Saint-Gaudens, France, to 
the memory of Augustus Saint-Gaudens; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2520). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BRIGHAM: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 16836. 
A bill to amend the act entitled “An act defining butter, also 
imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, 
importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved 
August 2, 1886, as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2532). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 15002. A bill concerning oil-shale lands; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2537). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 4856. An 
act to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to sell the 
Morton Nursery site, in the county of Cherry, State of 
Nebraska; without amendment (Rept. No. 2538). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. J. Res. 212. 
A joint resolution to coordinate the fiscal business of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the Alaska 
Game Commission in Alaska, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2539). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11321. A bill for the relief of Hannah M. Gray; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2521). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 12671. 
A bill for the relief of W. W. Giles; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2522). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
12883. A bill for the relief of Seymour H. Dotson, otherwise 
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known as William Dodson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2523). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. 35. An act for the relief of James W. Nugent; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2524). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Committee on Military 
Affairs. S. 155. An act for the relief of Jesse J. Britton; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2525). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. 
S. 1918. An act for the relief of Irene Strauss; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2526). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 3050. An act for 
the relief of James M. Booth; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2527). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 4434. An act for 
the relief of Walter J. Bryson Paving Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2528). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6647. A bill 
for the relief of G Elias & Bro. (Inc.); without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2529). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
10195. A bill for the relief of Mildred B. Crawford; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2530). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 14316. A 
bill for the relief of Fitzhugh Robinson; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2531). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11569. 
A bill for the relief of James T. Barkley; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2533). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 868. A bill for the relief of William Kelley; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2534). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
12456. A bill for the relief of Nellie Oliver; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2535). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. 
R. 15057. A bill for the relief of Thomas G. Carlin; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2536). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXI, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 16907) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near Cannelton, Ind.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 16908) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 16909) to provide for the 
control of soil erosion, prevent the silting of navigable water- 
Ways, preserve and replenish underground sources of 
streams, perpetuate water resources, and reduce losses from 
drought; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 16910) for the construc- 
tion and equipping of a hospital on the Crow Indian Reser- 
vation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 16911) to promote inter- 
state commerce, agriculture, and the general welfare by 
providing for the development and control of waterways and 
water resources, for water conservation, for flood control, 
prevention, and protection; for the application of flood 
waters to beneficial uses; and for cooperation in such work 
with States and other agencies, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 16912) to name 
the Sixteenth Street entrance to the District of Columbia 
Blair Place; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 16913) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to extend the provisions of 
certain laws to the Territory of Hawaii,” approved March 
10, 1924; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 16914) to transfer 
certain forest lands to the State of South Dakota for public- 
park purposes and creating the Mount Rushmore reserva- 
tion; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 16915) authorizing the 
purchase of the State laboratory at Hamilton, Mont., con- 
structed for the prevention, eradication, and cure of spotted 
fever; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Resolution (H. Res. 352) to provide for 
the printing of certain historical statements concerning the 
Battle of Stones River, in the State of Tennessee; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 491) to 
provide cash loans for veterans of the World War; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 492) directing the President to proclaim October 11, 
1931, General Pulaski memorial day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Memorial of the State Legis- 
lature of the State of Montana, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States for the passage of the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill; to the Committee on Appropria- 
ations. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of South Carolina, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States that the radio broadcasting power for 
the State of South Carolina be increased from its present 
figure to as large a figure as is possible; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 
South Carolina, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to urge the aid of the United States by an appropria- 
tion, and if the Red Cross will not accept and distribute 
the appropriation, that this amount be disbursed from some 
organization competent to get relief to the people who so 
sorely need it; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 16916) granting a 
pension to Robert W. Creech (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 16917) to authorize and 
direct the appointment of Levin Milton Price as a first lieu- 
tenant, United States Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 16918) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy Jane Shaffer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 16919) granting 
an increase of pension to Julia gohnson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 16920) for the relief 
of W. H. Comrie, jr.; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 16921) granting a 
pension to George M. Young; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16922) for the relief of Thomas Butter- 
field; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 16923) granting a pension 
to Samuel W. Mabery; to the Committee on 
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By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 16924) granting an 
increase of pension to Frank Coalman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16925) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Cable; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16926) granting a pension to Margaret 
J. McClure; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 16927) for the relief of S. F. 
Stacher; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 16928) granting a pension 
to Belle M. Hailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 16929) for the relief of 
Lizzie Flat Head Woman; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16930) for the relief of Reuben Spotted 
Horse; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16931) for the relief of Martha Carpen- 
ter; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16932) for the relief of Thomas C. 
LaForge; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 16933) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Marcella J. Hutchins; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16934) granting an increase of pension 
to Elizabeth Ovens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16935) granting an increase of pension 
to Charlotte McMillen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16936) granting an increase of pension 
to Sarah M. Wade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 16937) 
to provide for the extension of improvements on the west 
side of Georgia Avenue, north of Princeton Place, in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 16938) granting a pension 
to Susan Bragg Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16939) granting a pension to Bessie 
Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 16940) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha J. Spencer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 16941) for the 
relief of Lincoln Wedel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 16942) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary L. Fitzgerald; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 16943) grant- 
ing a pension to Jennie Keck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16944) granting a pension to Josie Cox; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 16945) for the relief of 
Samuel C. Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9141. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Wichita, 
Kans., in behalf of House bill 9986, which proposes a social 
board of control to examine scenarios before they are pro- 
duced; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

9142. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Raymond J. Falland 
and other veterans of Ohio Valley, Wheeling, W. Va., recom- 
mending immediate payment in full of the respective 
amounts of adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9143. By Mr. BACON: Petitions of sundry residents of 
Long Island, praying for enactment of legislation prohibit- 
ing use of dogs for vivisection purposes in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

9144. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution of Joseph N. 
Schreder, adjutant of Franklin Post, No. 205, of American 
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Legion, of Franklin; Ind.; urging the passage of legislation 
for the immediate retirement of the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates in cash; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9145. Also, resolution of Joseph N. Schreder, adjutant of 
Franklin Post, No. 205, of the American Legion, of Franklin, 
Ind., urging the passage of legislation to provide pensions 
to widows and orphans of deceased veterans and veterans 
with service-connected, chronic constitutional disabilities to 
January 1, 1925, also immediate action on hospital construc- 
tion program and provide hospitalization for all non-service- 
connected cases; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

9146. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of the 
members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Bainbridge, N. Y., urging Congress to enact a law for the 
Federal supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher 
standards before production for films that are to be licensed 
for interstate and international commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9147. Also, petition of the members of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Hancock, N. Y., urging Congress to 
enact a law for the Federal supervision of motion pictures, 
establishing higher standards before production for films 
that are to be licensed for interstate and international com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

9148. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the board of directors 
of the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, 
strongly urging upon Congress the desirability of providing 
an early appropriation that will permit of the acquirement 
of boats and other essential equipment that will enable the 
captain of the port to maintain a more effective supervision 
and control over conditions in New York Harbor; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

9149. By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: Petition of Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, Post No. 16, Huntington, W. Va., in- 
dorsing the amendment to the veterans act as proposed by 
the national convention and the national legislative com- 
mittee of the American Legion; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

9150. Also, petition of Kiwanis Club, of Sistersville, W. Va., 
indorsing the measure to restrict and limit the large im- 
portation of crude oil and its main refined products into the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9151. By Mr. HUDSON: Resolution adopted by the Gene- 
see County Guernsey Breeders’ Association, opposing the 
ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the use of unbleached yellow palm oil in sub- 
stantial quantities in the manufacture of oleomargarine 
without subjecting the finished product to a tax at the rate 
of 10 cents per pound; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9152. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of American Legion 
Post, No. 234, Fort Stockton, Tex., urging that adjusted- 
compensation certificates be paid in cash at this time; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9153. By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: Petition of American 
Legion Auxiliary, Negaunee, Mich., urging the immediate 
action on World War veterans’ act and hospital construction 
program; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

9154. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of citizens of the 
State of New Jersey, urging the passage of House bill 7884 
for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

9155. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of the executive member, 
the officers, the board of governors, and the membership of 
the Greenpoint People’s Regular Democratic Club, of the 
fifteenth assembly district, Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring im- 
mediate passage of legislation providing for cash redemp- 
tion of adjusted-service compensation certificates for World 
War veterans; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9156. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of Rev. 
W. H. Stewart, Dora Ramsey, and 52 members of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Dennison, Ohio, favoring 
House Joint Resolution 356, providing for an amendment to 
the United States Constitution excluding unnaturalized 
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aliens when making apportionment for congressional dis- 
tricts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9157. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of 
Boston Post, No. 22, Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, A. N. Simons, liaison officer, care of United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, 600 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
unanimously recommending early enactment of legislation 
providing for the cash payment at this time of ad- 
justed-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9158. By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Greenwich, Conn., favoring the House Joint Resolution No. 
356 providing for an amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution excluding unnaturalized aliens when making ap- 
portionment for congressional districts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

9159. Also, petition of sundry residents of the fourth con- 
gressional district of the State of Connecticut, urging the 
passage of House bill 7884 providing for the exemption of 
dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

9160. By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Petition of Moore Metal 
Co., Greensburg, Pa., expressing opposition to an extra ses- 
sion of Congress; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
9161. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of American Legion Post, 
of Stephen, Minn., supporting full cash payment of adjusted- 
service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9162. Also, petition of American Legion Post, of Perham, 
Minn., in support of immediate payment of adjusted-service 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9163. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Telegrams from veterans of for- 
eign wars and Ex-Service Men’s Civic Club, Minot, N. Dak., 
and letter from S. M. Foote Post, No. 161, Flaxton, N. Dak., 
favoring immediate payment of adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates in full; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9164. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of the Community Young 
Women’s Christian Association, of Smith Center, Kans., fa- 
voring Federal supervision of motion pictures as provided in 
the Grant Hudson picture bill, H. R. 9986; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9165. Also, petition of the Lawn Ridge Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of St. Francis, Kans., favoring Federal 
supervision of motion pictures as provided in the Grant 
Hudson picture bill, H. R. 9986; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

9166. By Mr. SULLIVAN of Pennsylvania: Protest of the 
National Council of Catholic Women, of Pittsburgh, Pa., with 
membership of 15,000 women, to Senate bill 4582 amending 
the tariff act and criminal code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9167. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of 330 residents of the 
eleventh Massachusetts congressional district, favoring pas- 
sage of House bill 7884 for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

9168. By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of residents of Mas- 
sachusetts interested in House bill 7884; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

9169. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Boswell Lumber Co., 
Boswell, Pa., opposing cash payment of World War veterans’ 
adjusted-service certificates and opposing extra session of 
Congress; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9170. Also, petition of M. W. Crownover, manager of West- 
moreland Water Co., protesting against soldiers’ bonus bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9171. Also, petition of Juliet A. Hyskell and Helen Hyskell, 
of Scottdale, Pa., urging support of Sparks-Capper stop alien 
representation amendment; also, bill for closer supervision 
of motion pictures and favoring department of education in 
the Cabinet; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

9172. Also, petition of Paintertown Union Sunday School, 
of Paintertown, Westmoreland County, Pa., urging support 
of Sparks-Capper amendment eliminating 7,500,000 aliens 
from count in proposed congressional reapportionment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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9173. Also, petition of citizens of Latrobe, urging support 
of Sparks-Capper amendment excluding approximately 
7,500,000 unnaturalized aliens from count of population in 
congressional reapportionment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 26, 1931) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Prazier McKellar Smith 
Barkley George Smoot 
Gillett McNary Steiwer 
Glass Stephens 
Blaine Glenn Morrow n 
Blease Goff Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Gould Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Hale N wnsend 
Brookhart Harris Nye 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Vandenberg 
Bulkley Hastings Patterson Wagner 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Walcott 
Caraway Hayden Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Carey Hebert Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Heflin Ransdell Waterman 
Copeland Howell Reed Watson 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ark Wheeler 
Dale Jones Robinson, Ind. Williamson 
Davis Kendrick Sheppard 
Fess King Shipstead 
Fletcher La Follette Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing memorial of the Legislature of the State of Wash- 
ington, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 

Senate Joint Memorial 2. (By Senator Barnes) 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the State of Washingon, in legislative session assembled, most 


respectfully represent and petition as follows: 

Whereas many of the drainage and diking districts of this State 
which were near the close of the World War or soon 
thereafter had their works constructed at an abnormally high cost 
and now are called upon to repay their costs out of the present 
low returns from farm crops, and prices for farm products are 50 
low and their assessment costs so high that the settlers in many 
such districts are facing financial ruin and are in many cases 
abandoning their farms to be sold for taxes and assessments; and 

Whereas Senate bill No. 4123, known as the Glenn-Smith bill, 
designed to relieve such districts by refinancing them has already 

the United States Senate and is now pending in the House 

of Representatives: Now, therefore 

The ture of the State of Washington respectfully petition 
the Congress of the United States to enact said bill into law at 
its present session; and be it further 

Resolved, That this memorial be immediately forwarded to both 
branches of Congress, and to the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from the State of Washington. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

Passed the senate January 26, 1931. 

Passed the house January 30, 1931. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I present several memo- 
rials from my State in opposition to the full cash payment 
of the soldiers’ bonus. I do so without prejudice or the 
expression of personal opinion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorials will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

Mr. COPELAND presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of the city of New York, N. Y., remonstrating against the 
full cash payment of soldiers’ adjusted compensation certifi- 
cates at this time, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. PATTERSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and Joplin, all in the State of Mis- 
souri, praying for the passage of legislation for the exemp- 
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tion of dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia, 
which were referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BLAINE presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Wisconsin, praying for the 
passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented the petition of Mrs. Thomas 
Rice and other ladies, being citizens of Galveston, Tex., 
praying for the ratification of the World Court protocols 
this winter or spring, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. M. L. Williams and 
other ladies, being citizens of Georgetown, Tex., praying 
for the ratification of the World Court protocols this winter 
or spring, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. NORBECK presented petitions of Mrs. J. Sykes Wil- 
son and 55 other citizens of Mitchell; of Rev. Russell S. 
Hubbard and 7 members of St. Paul’s Church, of Vermilion; 
of 16 members of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, of Woonsocket; of Mrs. W. A. Yunker, secretary of 
the American Association of University Women, and 11 
other members of the association, of Aberdeen; of D. D. 
Brady and 35 other citizens of Spearfish; of Carl E. Mundt, 
president, and 22 members of the Kiwanis Club, of Madison; 
of 49 citizens of Vermilion; and 33 citizens of Mitchell, all 
in the State of South Dakota, praying for the prompt ratifi- 
cation of the World Court protocols, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented resolutions adopted by the 
Wyoming State Game and Fish Commission, opposing any 
and all extension of. the present national park boundaries 
in the State of Wyoming, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Wyoming, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance: 


Enrolled Joint Memorial 1 (Senate, Twenty-first ture of the 
State of Wyoming), memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to immediately provide for the construction of a United 
States Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Thermopolis, Wyo., for the 
treatment of veterans of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States 


Whereas there is no hospital owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the treatment of veterans of the 
armed forces of the United States, who are suffering from disease 
or disability, which is immediately available as an institution 
located and conducted within the State of Wyoming; and 

Whereas such veterans are now placed on a waiting list for 
admission to Fitzsimons Hospital in Denver, unless such veter- 
ans are suffering from neuropsychiatric disability, which may be 
treated at Hospital No. 86, Sheridan, Wyo., which institution is 
now overcrowded with patients of this character; and 

Whereas emergency cases must be treated in contract hospitals 
at an increased cost to the Government, where the veteran is 
denied the skill, care, and attention of Government physicians 
and surgeons, or perhaps treated at his own expense and that of 
his friends in some private institution, the hospital available to 
the Veterans’ Bureau for the State of Wyoming being filled to 
capacity with applicants for medical attention in the States where 
they are located; and 

Whereas the city of Thermopolis, Wyo., has within its bound- 
aries the Hot Springs State Park, owned and conducted by the 
State of Wyoming, and said city and State by appropriate enact- 
ment have tendered to the Government all required acreage and 
facilities necessary to vide a convenient location of a Gov- 
ernment hospital in which free baths and all of the other remedial 
properties of the world's largest mineral springs may be readily 
available to all veterans, the same as the curative properties 
of the waters of the Hot Springs have been used and enjoyed by 
people from all over the United States and foreign countries for 
relief and remedy of their ailments for many years; and 

Whereas the construction of such hospital has been indorsed, 
not only by the municipality of Thermopolis and the State of 
Wyoming through its twenty-first legislature in convention assem- 
bly but also by the United States Veterans’ Bureau, the American 
War Mothers, and the local, State, and national organization of 
the American Legion; and 

Whereas the city of Thermopolis, located on the Big Horn River, 
in a fertile valley, possesses a salubrious climate adaptable to the 
necessities of a hospital, and is located immediately adjacent to 
mineral hot springs that have become famous throughout the 
country for their curative and medicinal properties, that have 
never been equaled or excelled, and to which have been attributed 
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values in the treatment of disease that are not available elsewhere: 
in the United States; and. 

Whereas there is immediate need for an institution of this: 
character to be established at this central location in the State: 
of Wyoming to provide care and treatment for emergency cases, 
as well as a great many pending applications for hospitalization 
that can not be granted by reason of congested conditions which 
have continuously existed in hospitals in neighboring States where: 
arg are not available for the treatment of Wyoming veterans; 
an 

Whereas it is the sense of the legislature that the State of 
Wyoming is rightfully entitled to the establishment of a hospital 
for the treatment of 3 87 racy of the armed forces of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be i 

Resolved by the senate Pr the twenty-first State legislature (the 
house of representatives concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States of America be, and the same is hereby, memorialized 
to immediately provide for the designation and construction of a 
Government hospital to be erected at Thermopolis, Wyo., and to 
do any and all other things necessary or incident to the estab- 
lishment of such an institution at the earliest possible date for 
the relief of an emergency now existing in the care and treat- 
ment of veterans of the armed forces of the United States now 
residing in the State of Wyoming, for whom adequate accommoda- 
tions have not been and are not now provided; be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this memorial be addressed 
and sent to Senator ROBERT D. Carey, Senator JOHN B. KENDRICK, 
and Hon. VINCENT CARTER, Representative in Congress from the 
State of Wyoming. 

CLARENCE GARDNER, 
President of the Senate, 
CHARLES B. MANN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Approved at 12.30 p. m. January 22, 1931. 


FRANK C. Emerson, Governor. 


PROHIBITION IN THE UNITED STATES—-THE MANUFACTURE AND: 
SALE OF LIQUORS 


Mr. BULKLEY. I send to the clerk’s desk a resolution 
in the nature of a memorial recently adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Cleveland, Ohio. I ask that it may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


There being no objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Cleveland, February 4, 1931. 
Hon. ROBERT J. BULKLEY, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: By request of the Council of the City of Cleve- 
land, I am inclosing herewith copy of resolution, file No. 93787, 
adopted by the Council of the City of Cleveland, January 26, 1931, 

Yours very truly, 
F. W. Tuomas, City Clerk. 
File No. 93787. (Mr. DeMaioribus) 


An emergency resolution requesting the United States Senators 
and Congressmen from Ohio and members of the State legis- 
lature to support all legislation introduced in the Federal or State 
legislature aimed to repeal the eighteenth amendment or to re- 
peal or modify the Volstead Act or the Crabbe Act. 

Whereas as a result of the eighteenth amendment we now have 
a nation-wide traffic in intoxicating liquor which is unlicensed, 
illicit, illegal, and untaxed; and 

Whereas it is a matter of common knowledge that the eight- 
eenth amendment interferes with the use of alcoholic beverages 
for medicinal purposes and invades the Bill of Rights; and 

Whereas in the year 1918 the United States Government, ac-. 
cording to the United States Statistical Abstract of 1927, derived 
$690,356,700 in revenues from the manufacture and sale of beer 
and spirits and licensed retailers’ taxes, which possible revenue 
has been lost to the Government, and in place thereof it has 
been required to expend vast sums in an attempt to enforce the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act, which expenditure 
for the period from June 1, 1925, to June 1, 1926, amounted to 
$30,940,000; and in addition to this sum the expenditures of the 
Department of Justice were increased from $10,889,000 in 1916 
to $24,205,822 in 1926. In contrast to the revenue received in 
1918 the revenue received annually from fines for violation of the 
Volstead Act has been approximately $5,000,000, although fines 
which would aggregate a larger sum are assessed, only a part 
thereof are collected. The additional trials for violation of the 
Volstead Act are responsible for the large increase in the cost of 
maintaining the Department of Justice; and 

Whereas according to the pamphlet on statistics concerning 
intoxicating liquors, issued by the United States Government 
Printing Office for the year 1928, it is shown on page 38 that the 
farmer lost a possible market for 3,424,604,741 pounds of corn, 
rye, wheat, barley, etc., used in brewing, which had a then value 
of $50,000,000. This loss resulted in a glutted market, with a 
decline in the price of all agricultural products, and in no small 
measure is responsible for the terrible losses suffered by farmers 
since the enactment of the eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act; and 
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Whereas 2,000,000 or more wage earners would be 8 
directly or indirectly if beer and light wines were legalized, and 
would further increase the Government revenues, which should 
result in a reduction of the general tax levy which is extremely 
burdensome at the present time, and has become an outstanding 
economic problem confronting all legislative bodies throughout 
the entire United States of America; and 

Whereas the attempted enforcement of the national prohibition 
act is extremely expensive and is productive of no possible good; 
and 

Whereas the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States and the Volstead Act have caused many deaths 
and insanity cases because of the poisonous liquors which are 
being dispensed and consumed without proper Government super- 
vision; and 

Whereas the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States and the Volstead Act are the direct cause of the 
great increase in the use of poisonous liquors by the youth of 
the Nation, who are in the near future to be intrusted with the 
affairs of the state; and 

Whereas this resolution constitutes an emergency in that the 
same provides for the immediate preservation of public peace and 
property and the usual daily operation of a municipal depart- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of Cleveland: 

Section 1. That the Congress of the United States of America 
be, and it is hereby, requested to take immediate steps toward 
the repeal of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, or the modification of the Volstead Act, in 
order to abolish and prevent in the future the demoralizing con- 
ditions now prevailing, and to give appropriate legislative expres- 
sion and sanction to the popular will of the people of the United 
States as reflected throughout the Nation, and the members of 
the State legislature from Cuyahoga County are requested to aid 
and assist such efforts in all ways possible and to support any 
and all measures introduced in the State legislature toward that 
end. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be mailed to the Hon. 
Srmeon D. Fess and the Hon. Rosert J. BYLKLEY, United States 
Senators from Ohio; to the Hons. CHARLES A. Mooney, ROBERT J. 
Crosser, and CHESTER C. Botton, United States Congressmen, 
representing the twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-second dis- 

tricts, respectively, and to all members of the State legislature 
from Cuyahoga County. 

Src. 3. This resolution is hereby declared to be an emergency 
measure and shall take effect and be in force immediately upon 
its adoption, provided it receives the affirmative vote of four- 
fifths of all the members elected to the council, otherwise it 
shall take effect and be in force at the earliest time allowed by 
law. 

Adopted January 26, 1931. 

JoHN D. MARSH. 
President of the Council. 
F. W. THOMAS, 

Clerk of Council. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


Mr. FLETCHER presented a letter in the nature of a 
memorial from Court Madonna, No. 78, Catholic Daughters 
of America, of Pensacola, Fla., which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


PENSACOLA, FA., February 4, 1931. 
Hon. Duncan U. 


FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Court Madonna, No. 78, Catholic Daughters of 
America, in Pensacola, Fla, with a membership of 115, wishes 
to be put on record as protesting the passage of the bill No. 
S. 4582, introduced by Senator GILLETT, of Massachusetts, last May. 

We believe that such legislation would greatly endanger the 
health and morals, especially of our young people, and cause a 
great increase in obscenity and pornography should present Fed- 
eral restrictions be removed. Also an added burden will be 
placed on State authorities in all States now forbidding the use 
and sale of such articles as are mentioned in this bill, in seeking 
to meet the increased traffic in such articles, as well as in in- 
formation and the spread of immoral literature generally, which 
must certainly follow. 

We respectfully request that this protest be printed in Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Very respectfully, 
Court MADONNA, No. 78, CATHOLIC 
DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA, 
By Annie L. Quine, G. R. 


PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED-COMPENSATION CERTIFICATES 


Mr. McKELLAR. I present a joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Tennessee advocating the 
payment in cash of the adjusted-service certificates issued 
to soldiers of the late war. I ask that the resolution may 
be referred to the Committee on Finance and printed in the 
Recorp under the rule, 
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The resolution was referred to the Committee on Finance 

and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
House Joint Resolution 5. (By W. J. Matthews) 

Be it resolved by the house of the sizty-seventh general assem- 
bly (the senate concurring), That the two United States Senators 
from Tennessee and the Members of the lower House of Congress 
from Tennessee are respectfully requested and urged to voice the 
sentiment of their constituency and lend just consideration to 
the soldiers of the World War by voting for the bill now pending 
before the Congress of the United States providing for the pay- 
ment in cash of the adjusted-service certificates issued to the 
soldiers of the late war; and that a copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded to the Hon. Herbert Clark Hoover, President of the 
United States and the two United States Senators from Tennessee 
and the Members of the lower House of Congress from Tennessee, 

Adopted January 12, 1931. 

[SEAL.] WALTER M. HAYNES, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. McKELLAR. In connection with the resolution of 
the Legislature of Tennessee in regard to adjusted-compen- 
sation certificates, I present and ask to have printed in the 
Record and referred to the Finance Committee a telegram 
from Mr. Malcom C. Hill, of Sparta, Tenn., and also one 
from Mr. R. McNatt, of Atwood, Tenn. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sparta, Tenn., February 6, 1931. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 


Washington, D. C.: 

Sparta Post of the American Legion unanimously adopted reso- 
lution respectfully urging that you use your influence in support 
of plan for immediate cash redemption of the veterans’ adjusted- 
service certificates. We believe it economically sound and justice 
to ex-service men. Be assured of our appreciation for this service. 

HENNESSEE BAKER POST, AMERICAN LEGION, No. 99, 
By Marcom C. HILL. 


Atwoop, TENN., February 6, 1931. 
Hon. K. D. McCKELLAR, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

The Carroll County Bankers Association in regular meeting Feb- 
ruary 2, 1931, unanimously voted and urged the immediate pas- 
sage of legislation providing for the cash payment in full of the 
soldiers’ compensation certificates, as this being no more than is 
due them and is the best method of providing immediate relief 
for the general depression of the whole country. It is further 
requested by the association that you use your influence and 
vote to bring about such legislation. 

Respectfully requests. 

R. MeNarr, Secretary. 


TAX ON OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. McKELLAR. I present a resolution of the House of 
Representatives of Tennessee protesting against a recent 
ruling in regard to the tax on oleomargine. I ask that 
the resolution may be referred to the Committee on Finance 
and printed in the Recorp. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

House Resolution 18. (By Mr. Gillum) 


Whereas the dairy farmers of the Nation have been seriously 
affected by the ruling of the United States Internal Revenue De- 
partment as of November 12, 1930, which exempts oleomargarine 
made from vegetable oils carrying natural coloring matter from 
the Federal tax of 10 cents per pound on all colored oleomargarine; 
and 

Whereas the recent prices prevailing on all dairy products, with 
a decline in the price of milk, cream, and butter, have caused a 
daily loss of approximately a million dollars to the dairy farmers 
of the Nation; and 

Whereas the dairy industry, which is now leading in wealth 
produced by any manufacturing industry of the Nation, has re- 
ceived from said ruling its most serious blow: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Tennessee, That we hereby implore our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress to use their influence and 
best efforts toward the correction of this injustice to the dairy 
farmers of the Nation and of Tennessee; be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully solicit the entire congressional 
delegation from Tennessee to support such measures as are now 
pending in Congress that will correct this injustice to our leading 
agricultural industry, which is now so seriously threatened, and 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded immediately to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, also to the National 
Dairy Union and to the American Farm Bureau at Washington, 
D. C. 

Adopted February 4, 1931. 

WALTER M. HAYNES, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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USE OF CELOTEX AS BUILDING MATERIAL 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted 
in the Recor an interesting letter from Mr. C. G. Muench, 
vice president of the Celotex Co., of Louisiana, to Mr. Bourg, 
vice president of the American Sugar Cane League, explain- 
ing and dispelling some disquieting rumors regarding the use 
and durability of Celotex, one of the most remarkable of all 
building materials. The manufacture of Celotex is a very 
important industry in my State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Mr. C. J. BOURG, 
American Sugar Cane League, 
810 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bound: I have before me your letter of January 
22 to Mr. C. F. Dahlberg and also copy of his reply to you. Need- 
less to say, I was very much surprised to hear that it has been 
reported that Celotex is not being used as much as heretofore, as 
quite the contrary is true. 

Our statistics show that the percentage of residences and other 
types of buildings using Celotex increase each year, which shows 
the results of oe promotional and advertising work in educating 
the public in the use of Celotex and insulating materials for resi- 
dences, etc. During the past two years we have shipped enor- 
mous quantities of Celotex to the various mechanical refrigerator 
builders, such as General Electric, Kelvinator, Servel, Copeland, 
Alaska, „etc., and indications are that our ‘shipments in 
this year, in this particular field, will be greater than last year. 

It is true that the sale of Celotex for house insulation during 
the last year has decreased, but this has not been caused by any 
decrease in the use of Celotex but by the decrease in building 
‘construction, which everyone is aware of. 

Our sales in Acousti-Celotex have steadily increased and we are 
now preparing to put on the market a special bevel tile. This 
we have been selling in small quantities for a couple of years, 
but the demand has grown to such an extent that we are forced 
to put in additional equipment to handle this particular product. 
This will be used for interior decoration. 

Our sales have kept up in wonderful shape, and we feel that 
the percentage of business that we are now doing, as compared 
with the normal business, is far greater than other building mate- 
rials, such as lumber, cement, wall board, etc. In other words, 
we have not suffered as much by the depression as other build- 
ing-material industries. Our poorest months of the year are No- 
vember, December, January, and February, and I take pleasure in 
telling you that our record for January shows a steady increase in 
shipments from the Ist of the month to date. 

There seems to be an improvement in purchases of our product 
for building purposes, which I presume is also taking place in 
other building materials. 

At the present time we are making improvements in various 
departments of our plant, adding new machinery, and replacing 
some of the present machinery with better and faster equipment, 
with the expectation of a decided increase in the volume of 
business. 

The insulation of all types of building is not a fad. It is a basic 
idea that is sound and substantial and will continue. This is 
borne out by the fact that during the last two or three years about 
10 different companies have put up plants to manufacture a prod- 
uct similar to ours. Most of these have been built after a very 
careful and thorough investigation of the market, both in this 
country and abroad. While none of them approach the capacity 
of our plant, nevertheless it is an indication that the industry is 
well thought of and has a fundamental basis for its existence. 

The tendency is to build better houses and better buildings, 
Just the same as it is to build better automobiles and other equip- 
ment, and as long as the American public is progressive and ad- 
heres to these principles insulating materials will be used. 

I am sorry that any rumors such as you mention may have 
started, as they are detrimental and can do a great amount of 
harm, and I hope that my letter to you may be of some assistance 
in quelling these rumors. 

If there is any further information that I can give you, will be 
pleased to do so. 

With Kindest regards, yours very truly, 
C. G. 8 Vice President. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WATERMAN, from the Committee on Patents, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2828) to protect trade- 
marks used in commerce, to authorize the registration of 
such trade-marks, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1496) thereon. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them sev- 
erally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 5555. An act for the relief of Alexander M. Proctor 
(Rept. No. 1497); 
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H. R. 1408. An act to provide for the study, investigation, 
and survey, for commemorative purposes, of the Bull Run 
and Second Manassas Battlefields in the State of Virginia 
(Rept. No. 1498); and 

H. R. 6867. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion of a storehouse for ammunition at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison (Rept. No. 1499). 

Mr. REED also (for Mr. Currie), from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2615) 
for the relief of Arthur J. Robinson, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1513) thereon. 

He also (for Mr. Curtina), from the same committee, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 397. An act for the relief of Lowell G. Fuller (Rept. 
No. 1514); 

H.R. 465. An act for the relief of John H. Lawler (Rept. 
No. 1515); 

H. R. 474. An act for the relief of Samuel B. Faulkner 
(Rept. No. 1516); and 

H. R. 6197. An act for the relief of William Befuhs (de- 
oo otherwise known as Charles Cameron (Rept. No. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 6050. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
a right of way for street purposes upon and across the San 
Antonio Arsenal, in the State of Texas (Rept. No. 1500); 

H. R. 1612. An act for the relief of Angenora Hines (Rept. 
No. 1501); and 

H. R. 1966. An act for the relief of Martha J. Tonguet 
(Rept. No. 1502). 

Mr. STECK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2817) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public service rendered 
by Maj. Walter Reed and those associated with him in the 
discovery of the cause and means of transmission of yellow 
fever,” approved February 28, 1929, by including Roger P. 
Ames among those honored by said act, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1503) thereon. 

Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 2312. An act for the relief of Arthur W. Taylor 
(Rept. No. 1504) ; 

H. R. 2315. An act for the relief of Leo B. Thome (Rept. 
No. 1505) ; 

H. R. 5787. An act for the relief of Carlton Olin, otherwise 
known as Stephen Cebra (Rept. No. 1506) ; 

H. R. 1884. An act for the relief of Charles F. Reilly (Rept. 
No. 1507); and 

H. R. 11132. An act for the relief of Edward Knight (Rept. 
No. 1508). 

Mr. McMASTER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 477) for the relief of 
Harry Hamlin, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1509) thereon. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

H. R. 542. An act for the relief of Chancy L. ne 
(Rept. No. 1511); and 

H. R. 6544. An act for the relief of Francis J. Moore (Rept. 
No, 1512). 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 5313) to cancel certain 
reimbursable charges against certain lands within the Gila 
River Indian Reservation, Ariz., reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1510) thereon. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 
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S. 5209. An act to amend section 4 of the act entitled An 
act to amend the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the construction of 
rural post roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 21, 1928 (Rept. No. 1522); 

S. 5499. An act to amend the act entitled An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1518); and : 

S. 5752. An act to fix more equitably the responsibility of 
postmasters (Rept. No. 1523). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4775. An act to provide for the incorporation of credit 
unions within the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 1519); 
and 


S. 5984. An act to authorize the construction of a sana- 
torium for adult tuberculosis patients on the tract of land 
acquired by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
by authority of an act of Congress approved March 1, 1929, 
entitled “An act to provide for the construction of a chil- 
dren’s tuberculosis sanatorium,” as amended by an act of 
Congress approved April 18, 1930 (Rept. No. 1521). 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 6077) provid- 
ing for the closing of barber shops on Sunday in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1520) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 16626. An act granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
Sailors (Rept. No. 1525); and 

H. R. 16744. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war (Rept. No. 1524). 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13262) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to donate to the city of Oakland, 
Calif., certain guns and mounts that were formerly in sery- 
ice on the Coast Guard cutter Bear, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1526) thereon. 


REPORTS OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 
As in executive session, 
Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported favorably the nominations of sundry post- 
masters, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 6081) granting a pension to Julia Whalen; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALCOTT: 

A bill (S. 6082) granting a pension to Alexander D. Miller 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Idaho: 

A bill (S. 6083) to prohibit the use of public funds for 
the purchase of oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A bill (S. 6084) granting a pension to Jemima M. Metcalf 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 6085) to authorize an investigation with respect 
to the construction of a dam across the Owyhee River 
within the Duck Valley Indian Reservation, Nev., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 6086) granting a pension to John H. Crawley; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 6087) for the relief of Thomas S. Garen; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 6088) granting a pension to Sarah E. Langston; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 6089) granting a pension to Hannah Low; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 6090) to safeguard the distribution and sale of 

articles, commonly known as antifreeze, in interstate and 
foreign commerce; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 6091) authorizing the purchase of the property 
known as the West Baden Springs Hotel, situated at West 
Baden, Orange County, Ind.; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S, 6092) to transfer certain forest lands to the 
State of South Dakota for public-park purposes and creating 
the Mount Rushmore Reservation; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

AMENDMENT OF THE GRAIN FUTURES ACT 


Mr. CAPPER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 5542) to amend the grain 
futures act, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. JONES. The bill (S. 6076) authorizing the return of 
the commission of John Baptiste Ashe as a major in the 
Continental Army to Mary Rogers Anderson, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. It should have been 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. I therefore 
move that the Committee on Appropriations be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVALS 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that on February 6, 
1931, the President approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 4944. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; 

S. 5319. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the French Broad River on the proposed 
Morristown-Newport road between Jefferson and Cocke 
Counties, Tenn.; and 

S. 5360. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H. R. 458. An act for the relief of Catherine Panturis; 

H. R. 596. An act for the relief of Lieut. James Floyd Ter- 
rell, Medical Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 752. An act for the relief of Wesley B. Johnson; 

H. R. 816. An act for the relief of Lieut. Commander Cor- 
nelius Dugan, retired; 

H. R. 1354. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Teeple; 

H. R. 1431. An act for the relief of Thomas Gaffney; 

H. R. 1801. An act for the relief of James E. Dethlefsen; 

H. R. 3187. An act for the relief of Agnes Loupinas; 

H. R. 5295. An act for the relief of Charles J. Naudascher; 

H. R. 5982. An act for the relief of Guy Goodin; 

H. R. 7207. An act for the relief of W. R. McLeod; 
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H. R. 10174. An act authorizing the sale of a certain tract 
of land in the State of Oregon to the Klamath irrigation 
district; < 

H. R. 15766. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Arkansas State Highway Commission to maintain and 
operate as constructed a free highway bridge across Saline 
River near Kingsland, Ark., on State Highway No. 3, from 
Pine Bluff to Fordyce, Ark.; and 

H. R. 16738. An act making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and fo: 
other purposes. N 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask that the state- 
ment of Mr. George Shibley on the economic situation be 
printed in the Recorp, with the accompanying illustrations. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp with the illustrations, and it is as 
follows: 


To-day there has been filed with the Government commission, 
the Federal Reserve Board, a protest in behalf of the producing 
groups, protesting its deflation of the people's medium of ex- 
change. This deflation of money and bank credit during the past 
19 months has resulted in a 20 per cent drop in the general level 
of prices for commodities at wholesale, which is said to have 
caused the general depression for the producing classes and an 
exuberent prosperity for the moneyed interests, mainly the creditor 
class, including the large banks in the industrial East. 

The remedy, as is pointed out, is for the Senate to take the 
lead in enacting a law of Congress instructing its assistant, the 
Federal Reserve Board, to stop deflating and to restore the price 
level to where it was 19 months ago and 2 points higher, to 100, 
and then to stabilize the price level. 

The further claim is that the proposed restoration of the price 
level should be only the beginning of the needed reform legisla- 
tion, to be enacted at a special session of the incoming Congress. 
There is a possibility, it is said, of restoring really representative 
government for the voter’s use in next year’s campaign and yot- 
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ing, both within the parties and in the November election, plus 
the quick restoration of general prosperity at home and abroad. 

Many of the details are in the protest I am describing. 

A PLEA TO END THE DEPRESSION 
To the FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD: 

I, George Shibley, the undersigned, an expert in the science of 
money and prices, am addressing you in behalf of the producing 
groups in our United States and in each of the other nations of 
earth. 

I protest to you your deflation policy of the past 19 months— 
your deflation policy as to the people’s medium of exchange. This 
deflation has been such as to result in a drop of more than 20 
per cent in the general level of prices at wholesale in 19 months; 
and these falling prices at wholesale have caused the general 
depression for the producing groups here and abroad, for our great 
country is dominating the height of the gold-price level. 

Therefore I suggest that you for a time reverse the process; 
that you order the committee of the reserve banks on open- 
market operations to purchase Government bonds until the price 
level shall start up, and to announce that you will restore the 
price level to the height of July, 1929, and 2 points higher, to 
100, as being the height most equitable for all concerned. See 
our accompanying chart of the price level. 

Also that you announce that you aim to stabilize the price 
level at 100, a system of stable money, a stable gold standard. 

In reality our Republic since 1914 has had the multiple stand- 
ard—the standard based on commodities at wholesale in our lead- 
ing markets, with the official announcement of the index number 
each month, and with Government regulation of the factors con- 
trolling effectively the relationship between the quantity of com- 
modities exchanged and the quantity of the people's medium of 
exchange—money and bank credit. A law of Co: should au- 
thorize your board to e from time to time the mint price 
of gold, with or without international cooperation, so as to as- 
sure the continuance of a stable gold standard, in connection with 
a stable multiple standard. All that is required is an instruction 
to that effect to you by Congress. 

My contention, as I have said, is that the falling price level 
since July, 1929, has been the sole cause of the general depres- 
sion for all of the producing groups. In support of this claim 
I point to the accompanying charts: (1) Of the price level; 
(2) of Government bonds held by reserve banks; and (3) of 
physical production. 

That is, these charts, considered together, show: (1) That a 
falling price level, if continued until the business people know 
about it, and if they believe that the tendency is to continue 
for a time, results in lessened production—an increasing unem- 
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ployment; and (2) that beginning in 1921 the ending of each 
cycle of falling prices has been caused by putting money and 
bank credit into increased use either (a) by open-market 

tions of the reserve banks, by your order, or (b) in 1928 an 
inflation from another source as evidenced by the rapid increase 
in bills discounted at the reserve banks (see chart); and that 
each time of an inflation the ensuing rising prices for commodi- 
ties at wholesale resulted in an increasing production—the les- 
sening of unemployment (see chart of physical production). 
The dates of the starting of each inflation by action of the Gov- 
ernment, with only one exception, prove that it stopped the 
deflation and falling price level as planned and started an upward 
cycle. In further corroboration of my claim that an order from 
your Government commission was the cause of the ending of 
general depression for the producing, classes except in 1928, are 
the minutes of the secretary of your board. 

I especially point to the chart of physical production in 1930 
showing two . m production: First, as the result of the 
purchase of 6400, 000, 000 of Government bonds by your order dur- 
ing November and December, 1929; and second, another upturn in 
physical production following the purchase of $100,000,000 of 
Government bonds by your order during March, 1930. But each 
time you ceased buying before starting upward the prices of com- 
modities at wholesale, and therefore the keen business people 
quickly ceased to increase production and discharged some of their 
hands. Thus these three charts prove conclusively the relation 
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between the purchase of Government bonds by your order and 
rising prices and increased production The Government is regu- 
lating the height of the price level precisely as planned except in 
1928, when one set of stock speculators outwitted the ones who 
had been following the secret shifts in policy by the Government 
board. Since March 4, 1921, the creditor class, including the large 
banks in the industrial East, have been receiving privilege as an 
outcome of the use of campaign funds—see the chart of the price 
level and the history of campaign funds. 

In contrast with the evil results to the producing classes by 
your defiation policy of the past 19 months, we point to the ex- 
uberent prosperity of the moneyed interests—the people who are 
prin benefited by the increasing purchasing power for money and 

ebts. 

In Europe the evil conditions from your policy of deflation of 
gold prices are almost unbearable, and in behalf of all of the 
nations of earth I protest your e AS poney for the few, mainly 
the creditor class, who are being benefited 

Restoration of the price level is only one of the needed poli- 
cies of change from reactionist government for the return of 
full-orbed prosperity—the restroation of ty for the farmer 
families along with full-time employment. Individual prices 
were out of equilibrium before your deflation policy of the past 
19 months was perpetrated. Underconsumption existed, caused 
by unjust distribution in private enterprise; also there existed 
machine-rule party government, the invisible government. But 
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these. vast evils can be removed without waiting for an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and the time to achieve these liberty- 
giving reforms is to be a special session of the recently elected 
Congress, with or without the signature of the President. 

President Hoover is personally responsible for your deflation 
policy, he having on your board two of his direct representatives, 
plus his responsibility for the policies of each of the presidential 
appointees except the judges whose policies are prescribed by 
law. (Meyers decision, 272 U. S. Rept., p. 52; 1926.) The Presi- 
dent has not pledged not to apply this new principle; therefore 
each of the commissioners in our National Government is no 
longer independent, fortunately, as was planned by the machine- 
rule dictators. An equal-rights President will now apply that 
principle in every commission that is assisting the legislative 
department, 

I am filing a copy of this protest for each member of your 
board, and am filing a copy with President Hoover, and an addi- 
tional copy with each House of Congress, you being subject to 
instructions by them. The equal-rights Senate now should act. 

Respectfully submitted this 7th day of February, 1931, in Wash- 
ington, at 101 Second Street NE. 
GEORGE SHIBLEY, 


Director of the Research Institute of Washington, D. C.; 
Member of United States Supreme Court Bar. 


COTTON COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted 
in the Recor a letter from Mr. R. C. Dickerson of Memphis 
Tenn., inclosing a clipping from the Waco Morning News 
quoting a speech made by Mr. Westbrook, representative of 
the American Cotton Cooperative Association, before the 
Central Texas Bankers’ Association. s 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 


AMERICAN COTTON SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Memphis, Tenn., February 5, 1931. 
Senator K. MCKELLAR, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I note from the testimony of the hearing of the 
subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee last Satur- 
day that you asked Mr. Legge if it were true that cooperative 
associations had taken cotton from the farmers with the assurance 
that if the price went up they would benefit, and if the price went 
down there would be no loss to them, but that the Government 
would have to stand the loss. 

I am inclosing herewith copy of a clipping from the Waco Morn- 
ing News of August 30, 1930, quoting a speech made by Mr. 
Lawrence Westbrook, representative of the American Cotton Coop- 
erative Association, before the Central Texas Bankers’ Association, 
which I am sure you will find interesting with regard to this 
special subject. So far as I have been able to learn the statements 
made by Mr. Westbrook in this speech were never denied by any- 
body 

Yours very truly, S 
R. C. DICKERSON, 
Vice President and Secretary. 


[From the Waco Morning News, August 30, 1930] 


-CENTRAL TEXAS BANKERS HEAR DETAILS OF COTTON COOPERATIVE’S 
PROGRAM—LAWRENCE WESTBROOK TELLS HOW THE 90 PER CENT 
ADVANCE CAN BE OBTAINED AND How Ir WILL WORK FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF FARMERS PLACING THEIR STAPLE IN THE SEASONAL 
Poo. 


Just how to get a 90 per cent immediate advance on cotton, 
which can not ever be taken away, no matter how much the price 
of cotton goes down thereafter, was explained last night to 50 
central Texas bankers, gathered at the Waco Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms. 


EXPLAINED IN DETAIL BY WESTBROOK 


Lawrence Westbrook, representing the American Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association, told the Central Texas Bankers’ Association the 
exact workings of the advance offered by the Government through 
the cooperatives. The bankers also repledged themselves to the 
original purpose of their organization, that of furthering the dairy 
industry. 

Leake Ayres, of Gatesville, was elected president of the associa- 
tion, replacing W. W. Woodson; C. B. Schuler was elected secre- 
tary. The chief purpose of the gathering was to hear Westbrook, 
however. 


HOW THE PLAN OPERATES 


Westbrook explained that the 90 per cent offer, which he said is 
largely responsible for bringing a third of Texas cotton into the 
hands of the cooperatives, applies on cotton placed in the seasonal 
pool. Cotton in the seasonal pool is held by the association and 
disposed of at the discretion of the management, every grower 
who has entered it profiting in proportion to his entry in the 
profits of the entire pool at the end of the season. The cotton 
may be taken to any Federal cotton classer, who will class it and 
at once issue a draft to the grower for 90 per cent of its value at 
the prevailing price. 


THERE IS NO COMEBACK 


“There is no comeback on this 90 per cent,” Westbrook ex- 
plained. “The grower has it, and no matter how much cotton 
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goes down, he will not be required to pay any of it back. Neither 
are any of the association charges taken out of the 90 per cent 
advance. Those are taken out of the remaining 10 per 
cent or profits that may accrue from a rising price; but if cotton 
goes down the association absorbs the loss, not the grower.” He 
explained that 90 per cent applies only at the present price, a 
sliding scale operating until, when the price of cotton reaches 15 
cents, the advance is only 75 per cent. 

When no Federal cotton classer is conveniently available to the 
grower he may have his cotton sampled by an association receiving 
agent, of which 60 are now located at various central Texas points, 
and the samples sent to the nearest Federal classer, who will class 
it and return it with a notation of its class and the proper amount 
of the draft to the receiving agent, who will then deliver the draft 
to the grower, who cashes it. 

Several of the bankers signed up last night as receiving agents. 


MAY SELL OUTRIGHT 


Where the grower does not desire to enter the seasonal pool and 
get the 90 per cent advance, but wants to realize full value for 
his cotton at once, the Federal classers are authorized to buy it 
outright. 

Where no receiving agent or Federal classer is available, any 
banker is authorized, if the cotton is seven-eighths staple and 
middling or better, to draw on the association for not more than 
$45 per bale and send the cotton direct to Houston, where it will 
be classed and the rest of the 90 per cent advance forwarded in 
accordance with its classing within 30 days. 

The concentration of association cotton is being made at 
Houston. 

THE MEMBERSHIP FEE 

The matter of the $10 membership fee, which is for all time and 
not a yearly fee, Westbrook said, was brought up, as keeping some 
small farmers from taking advantage of the association offer; and 
Westbrook explained that while it would be a slight stretching of 
the regulations, farmers who can not afford the membership fee 
may enter their cotton in the name of some other member who 
has any sort of interest in the cotton in question. For instance, 
if a banker holds a mortgage on a bale of cotton, that cotton may 
be shipped in the name of the banker, if he is eligible for associa- 
tion membership and pays the membership fee. In this way the 
small farmer may be saved the entrance fee. However, Westbrook 
urged the bankers to use this privilege sparingly, and only in cases 
of necessity. “We want to serve the little men, we especially 
want them to benefit by the 90 per cent advance and the possible 
profits of the seasonal pool,” he said, “ but we need the $10 mem- 
bership fee for the operating expenses of the association and would 
not want it evaded except where necessary.” 

CHARGE FOR HANDLING 

The $2.50 per bale charge made for handling the cotton, West- 
brook explained as equal to no more than the charge which 
eventually is made by middlemen and exporters when cotton 
is sold through the usual channels. The carrying charge on cotton 
in the association, he said, amounts to no more than a cent and 
a half a day. 

Westbrook said the seasonal pool will be closed out by next July 
at the latest, if not on the open market then to the stabilization 
corporation, which would hold it as long as necessary. He ex- 
plained that the million and a quarter bales of 1929 cotton now 
held by the stabilization corporation will be not put on this year’s 
market but held until a proper time for disposal. 

The speaker asserted that enough cotton is being drawn into the 
association to make it a deciding factor on the market: “And if it 
does not become so,” he said, “it is the cotton not in the associa- 
tion which will be sold at a low price, while the cotton held by the 
association will be sold at a good price.” 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 458. An act for the relief of Catherine Panturis; 

H. R. 596. An act for the relief of Lieut. James Floyd 
Terrell, Medical Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 1354. An act for the relief of Arthur H. Teeple; 

H. R. 1801. An act for the relief of James E. Dethlefsen; 

H. R. 3187. An act for the relief of Agnes Loupinas; 

H. R. 5982. An act for the relief of Guy Goodin; and 

H. R. 7207. An act for the relief of W. R. McLeod; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 752. An act for the relief of Wesley B. Johnson; and 

H. R. 816. An act for the relief of Lieut. Commander Cor- 
nelius Dugan (retired); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1431. An act for the relief of Thomas Gaffney; and 

H. R. 5295. An act for the relief of Charles J. Naudascher; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 10174. An act authorizing the sale of a certain tract 
of land in the State of Oregon to the Klamath Irrigation 
District; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 15766. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Arkansas State Highway Commission to maintain and 
operate as constructed a free highway bridge across Saline 
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River near Kingsland, Ark., on State Highway No. 3, from 
Pine Bluff to Fordyce, Ark.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 16738. An act making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—-CONFERENCE REPORT 
(S. DOC. NO. 268) 


Mr. SMOOT submitted the following report, which was 
ordered to be printed: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 14675) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 35, 36, 41, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 
77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 
98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 135, 136, 137, 140, 
141, 142, 143, and 145. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 14, 15, 28, 29, 32, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 42, 57, 69, 86, 134, 138, and 139, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $60,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $224,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 


lieu of the sum proposed insert $3,528,500”; and the Sen- 


ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
31, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert $15,000 ”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $490,000 ”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 34, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “$815,000 “; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: and not to exceed $10,000 may be expended in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior for the pay- 
ment of salaries of public-school teachers employed by the 
State or county in special Indian day schools in full-blood 
Indian communities where there are not adequate white day 
schools available for their attendance”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, 
and to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
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lieu of the sum proposed insert $720,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert $3,141,740 ; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 144: That the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
144, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“Public Resolution No. 112 of the Seventy-first Congress, 
for the relief of farmers in the drought-stricken areas ap- 
proved December 20, 1930, is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: ‘Any money appropriated 
pursuant to the authorization contained in this section may 
be used in the purchase of feed for other livestock upon the 
same terms and conditions as such money may be used for 
the purchase of feed for work stock. 

em addition to the sums herein authorized, and appro- 
priations made thereunder, there is hereby appropriated to 
be immediately available, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $20,000,000 to be 
used by the Secretary of Agriculture for the following pur- 
poses: (1) To make advances or loans to individuals in the 
drought and/or storm or hail stricken areas of the United 
States for the purpose of assisting in forming local agricul- 
tural-credit corporations, livestock loan companies, or like 
organizations, or of increasing the capital stock of such cor- 
porations, companies, or organizations qualified to do busi- 
ness with Federal intermediate credit banks, or to which 
such privileges may be extended, and/or of making loans to 
individuals upon the security of the capital stock of such 
corporations, companies, or organizations, and (2) to make 
advances or loans to farmers for crop production for the 
crop of 1931 and for further agricultural rehabilitation in 
the drought and/or storm stricken or hail stricken areas of 
the United States. The advances and loans madè pursuant 
to this act and amendment thereto shall be secured by liens 
on crops or by other security, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe,’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

REED SMOOT, 

W. L. JONES, 

LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 

JOHN B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Lours C. CRAMTON, 

FRANK MURPHY, 

BURTON L. FRENCH, 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 

WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16297) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), and acts 
amendatory thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. HowELL] proposes to amend the bill, on page 3, in line 
4, after the word “discretion,” to strike out all the re- 
mainder of the section and substitute in lieu thereof “ to 
reject all bids in any case and let the contract for such 
building by negotiation: Provided, That in the exercise of 
this discretion the Secretary of the Treasury shall not incur 
any obligation in excess of the estimated limit of cost fixed 
by Congress, and shall report the facts in connection with 
any so negotiated contract to Congress,” so as to make the 
section read: 

Sec. 3. That in the case of any projects authorized under the 


provisions of the public building act approved May 25, 1926, here- 
inbefore men „and the several acts amendatory thereof, when 
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the bid of the lowest responsible bidder received in response to 
public advertisement exceeds the amount available under the 
estimated limit of cost fixed by Congress, the Secretary of the 

is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to reject all bids 
in any case and let the contract for such building by negotiation: 
Provided— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, since the Senate recessed 
yesterday afternoon I have examined more carefully the 
amendment offered by the junior Senator from Nebraska 
LMr. HowELL]. It seems to me it is a very objectionable 
amendment. As I said, the only changes in the existing law 
proposed in the bill now before the Senate are, first, an 
increased authorization of $100,000,000 for buildings outside 
of Washington; second, authorizing the expenditure of 
$65,000,000, instead of $50,000,000 as now authorized by law, 
for buildings within the District of Columbia. 

The next change is to allow all appropriations heretofore 

made and which have not been expended but returned to the 
Treasury to be available for expenditure now, which will 
give for the ensuing year $171,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SWAN . I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. What is the total of the authorizations 
affected by this bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think about $315,000,000 are now avail- 
able for building construction outside of Washington. This 
would increase it to $415,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. And how much within the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. SWANSON. Within the District of Columbia, I think, 
about $200,000,000 has been authorized, but that is not in- 
cluded in this bill. This bill relates to buildings outside of 
Washington. 

Mr. HOWELL. But a certain proportion of it would be 
affected by this bill. 

Mr SWANSON The amount which may be expended in 
Washington is increased to $15,000,000 a year from $10,- 
000,000 a year. I think, under the present law, only 
$10,000,000 a year may be expended in Washington. This 
increases it to $15,000,000. 

The other change which has occasioned this controversy 
is brought about by the provision on page 3 which author- 
izes the department to expend 10 per cent on any building 
in excess of the estimates submitted to Congress. That is 
about the only controversial point in connection with this 
bill. 

As I stated yesterday, this measure contemplates the ex- 
penditure of $171,000,000 this year in the construction of 
buildings outside of Washington. To be able to do that this 
year it is necessary that the work shall proceed promptly. 
There has been a great deal of complaint about red tape 
and of the department delaying construction that has been 
authorized. Of course, there is a fear on the part of some 
that when restrictions are removed opportunity may be 
availed of to get rid of the careful limitations that have 
been thrown around the expenditure of public money by the 
administrative departments. There are many who want 
to allow the Treasury Department to make contracts as they 
see proper. We thought the law ought not to be changed 
so far as it requires contracts for a specific building to be 
let to the lowest bidder. After an experience of years Con- 
gress decided the best results were obtained where, after the 
specifications had been prepared and specific amounts ap- 
propriated, the contracts were awarded to the lowest bidder; 
and if the bids were not satisfactory then all could be re- 
jected, so that no combination could be formed against the 
Government. In the event the bids were rejected the new 
bids could be asked for and the contract then let to the 
lowest bidder. 

This bill does not at all affect the present arrangement 
in connection with securing sites. It is impossible to secure 
sites by advertising and selecting the lowest bidder, because 
property in the business portion of a city or town where it is 
desired to locate a post office or a customhouse is higher 
than property in other sections and, of course, in the selec- 
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tion of a site the convenience of the public is a-factor that 
enters into its selection and has to do with its cost. That 
is not so, however, in the case of the construction of build- 
ings, which require so much concrete, so much steel, so 
much brick, and the bidders know exactly on what to bid. 
So, after an experience of years, Congress reached the con- 
clusion that the best results are obtained and fraud is pre- 
vented in connection with the erection of public buildings 
by letting contracts to the lowest bidder. This bill does not 
interfere at all with that plan, nor does it affect the acquir- 
ing of sites. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator a question 
with regard to the language of the bill on page 2, beginning 
in line 8. If he will follow me he will notice it reads: 

Not more than $65,000,000 in the aggregate, shall be expended 
annually, of which sum not more than $15,000,000 may be ex- 
pended on projects in the District of Columbia (except that any 
part of the balance of such sum of $65,000,000 remaining unex- 
pended at the end of any fiscal year may be expended in any sub- 
sequent fiscal year without reference to this limitation. 

Would it not follow that the Secretary of the Treasury 
could decline to erect buildings outside of the District of 
Columbia and have at the end of the fiscal year practically 
all, if he so desired, or any part of the $65,000,000 on hand? 

Mr. SWANSON. He could. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the next year he could utilize all of 
that in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SWANSON. No. Under the present law but $50,- 
000,000 a year can be expended for the erection of public 
buildings, of which some $10,000,000 may be expended in 
the District of Columbia. I may not be exactly accurate in 
that statement, but that is my recollection. This bill in- 
creases the expenditure which may be made annually in the 
District of Columbia to $15,000,000; the amount to be ex- 
pended in the District of Columbia is specific, and the 
Treasury Department can not exceed the authorization. 

Between $80,000,000 and $90,000,000, possibly a little more, 
have accumulated from appropriations heretofore made, 
based on estimates of the department, the department hav- 
ing been unable to secure the plans or unable to acquire 
title to the property. So it is now proposed to make avail- 
able the unexpended portions of sums heretofore appro- 
priated. That would in all give about $171,000,000 to be 
expended this year. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know that the Senator under- 
stands my question. If he does, I do not understand his 
answer. Here is a certain limitation provided that not more 
than $65,000,000 in the aggregate shall be expended annually 
of which $15,000,000 may be expended on projects in the 
District of Columbia. Of that $65,000,000, $50,000,000 must 
be expended outside of the District and $15,000,000 in the 
District; but at the end of the fiscal year if the Secretary 
of the Treasury has not expended that $50,000,000 or any 
part of it for buildings outside of the District of Columbia, 
then the limitation does not apply. If that means what I 
think it does, why have this provision in at all? 

Mr. SWANSON. The exception reads: 


Except that any part of the balance of such sum of $65,000,000 
re mded at the end of any fiscal year may be ex- 
pended in any subsequent fiscal year without reference to this 
limitation, beginning with the fiscal year 1928. 


This is limited to the $65,000,000 that is to be expended 
outside of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. NORRIS, There is not any limitation. At the end 
of the fiscal year whatever the Secretary of the Treasury 
has not expended then during the next fiscal year or any 
subsequent fiscal year afterwards he can expend without 
reference to this limitation. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. This does not affect, as I under- 
stand the District of Columbia, in which $15,000,000 may be 
expended. The department has the authorization and can 
not exceed it; under the authorization there can not be 
expended in the District of Columbia more than $15,000,000 
a year. 7 
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Mr. NORRIS. . The Secretary of the Treasury need not 
pay any attention to this limitation. If anything is left 
over he can expend it where he pleases in any subsequent 
year. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, why not strike that language out? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will bear with me for a 
moment, we authorize the expenditure of $65,000,000 of 
which $15,000,000 is to be expended in the District of 
Columbia. That is clear, is it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is clear. 

Mr. SWANSON. And $50,000,000 is to be expended in the 
country at large. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. And the estimates are made up and the 
items specified 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the department may not spend $50,- 
000,000 in the country at large this year and $15,000,000 in 
the District of Columbia during the same year, if $5,000,- 
000 were left of the amount appropriated for the District 
of Columbia and $10,000,000 were left of the appropriation 
for buildings in the country at large, as I understand the 
amendment, the department is permitted to allow those 
amounts to go over to be spent the next year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the contracts. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me hear from one Senator at a time. 
Two are talking to me. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, if $7,000,000 of the 
amount allotted to the District of Columbia should not be 
expended, that amount would be carried over for expendi- 
ture in the District the next year, and if $10,000,000 were 
not expended out of the $50,000,000 for the country at large 
that $10,000,000 would go over for use in subsequent years; 
it would not be turned back into the Treasury, but may be 
expended the following year. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be expended the next year, exactly; 
but the limitation that we have put on it where the Secre- 
tary shall expend it is abrogated in that case. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. For instance, if next year we ap- 
propriate $65,000,000, and $10,000,000 were left over of this 
year’s appropriation for buildings in the country at large, 
that would make $75,000,000 to be spent next year; and if 
$5,000,000 were left over from the amount appropriated for 
the District of Columbia that would make $80,000,000. The 
idea is that the limitation shall not apply to balances that 
are carried over unexpended during that year. That is the 
intention. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; but there is a limitation dividing 
it up—$50,000,000 for buildings outside of Washington and 
$15,000,000 for buildings in the District of Columbia—and if 
the Secretary does not expend it all, then that limitation 
does not apply the next year. 

Mr. SWANSON. The limitation is on the $65,000,000, and 
does not apply to the division. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator is correct in his construc- 
tion, then he will not object, I imagine, if we struck out 
everything—strike out the limitation following the words 
District of Columbia,” in line 11, on page 2. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will tell the Senator what would be the 
effect if that were stricken out. The division is between the 
expenditures in the District and in the country at large, and 
that shall not be altered. What the Senator suggests can 
be provided for by an amendment; that would be all right, 
and I would have no objection to it; that is what is in- 
tended, and I think it clearly does that as now framed; but 
if we strike out the words referred to the Treasury Depart- 
ment can not spend next year more than $65,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. Instead of the provision now 
in the bill suppose we put in the words “the sum shall 
remain—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Without affecting the division hereto- 
fore made. 

Mr. NORRIS. The sum shall remain available until 
expended,” as we often provide in connection with appro- 
priations. 
LXXIV——266 
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Mr. SWANSON. The limitation simply affects the aggre- 
gate amount, but does not affect the division of $15,000,000 
in the District of Columbia and $50,000,000 outside of the 
District. 

Mr. NORRIS. I get the Senator's idea. I think his idea 
and mine are not in disagreement at all, but I think the 
provision is not going to carry out the Senator's idea. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will look at it carefully, 
I think he will agree that it does. If it does not, I will be 
glad to accept an amendment that will make it clear that 
the division of $15,000,000 for the District of Columbia and 
$50,000,000 outside of the District is not to be altered. The 
language was intended to do that. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Could that not be made explicit by provid- 
ing at the end of line 15 that any unexpended balance on 
projects within the District of Columbia and those outside of 
the District of Columbia shall be used in accordance with 
the division? 

Mr. SWANSON. I suggested to the Senator from Ne- 
braska to prepare an amendment that will carry out that 
idea. I think the present provision does it clearly, but, if it 
does not, and there is any ambiguity about it, I am as 
anxious as he is that the language of the bill shall not 
change the division which has been made. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator proceeds 
may I ask him a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have forgotten the exact amount of the 
appropriations heretofore made and the limitations imposed 
upon those appropriations. I ask the Senator now to state 
in chronological order the outstanding appropriations, the 
amount appropriated each year, the amount which has been 
expended or contracted to be expended, and the amount 
which would be subject in each of the preceding appropria- 
tions as well as this to the limitations imposed by this bill. 
Then we will know just how much comes under the opera- 
tions of this bill as to which the 10 per cent increase may 
be allowed. ; 

Mr. SWANSON. The 10 per cent increase which we were 
discussing is shown by the report. I could not carry all of 
that in my mind. I would have to get my report and the 
hearings. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to suggest an amendment to the 
Senator, to carry out his idea. Beginning with the word 
“ without ” in line 14, I suggest striking out the balance of 
that line and line 15, so that it shall read: 

Except that any part of the balance of said sum of $65,000,000 


remaining unexpended at the end of any fiscal year may be ex- 
pended in any subsequent fiscal year 


Will not that meet the Senator’s idea completely? 

Mr. SWANSON. If we leave out beginning with the fiscal 
year 1928,” that carries back into the Treasury the appro- 
priations that were made prior to that time. Those appro- 
priations would be covered into the Treasury, and they 
would not have $171,000,000 to spend this year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then let us strike out the words “ without 
reference to this limitation,” so that it will read: 

Except that any part of the balance of said sum of $65,000,000 
remaining unexpended at the end of any fiscal year may be ex- 


pended in any subsequent fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year 1928. 


All I want to do is to get rid of that limitation. 

Mr. SWANSON. We say “ without reference to this limi- 
tion.” That is, we can not spend over $65,000,000 a year; 
and if we do not spend more than $50,000,000 this year, and 
appropriate $65,000,000, that leaves $15,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. That specifically allows it to go, because 
we say it can be expended in addition. 
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limitation ” are simply surplusage; but, to make it clear, I | to come to Congress, and because of the amount of the esti- 


wish the Senator would offer a provision—I can not do it 
right now, as I have the floor—to the effect that the amount 
saved shall be such as not to interfere with the division 
heretofore made about expenditures in the District of Co- 
lumbia and expenditures in the rest of the country. That 
would carry it out clearly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think striking out that language would 
do that. 

Mr. SWANSON. But if we struck that out, I am afraid it 
would be said that the limitation of $65,000,000 still exists. 

Mr. President, I was discussing the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howet.]. His amendment 
would change entirely the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment in connection with the construction of public 
buildings. The effect of it would be to advertise for bids, 
reject them all, and then proceed by negotiation for the con- 
struction of these buildings. 

That used to be the policy about star routes—to advertise 
for bids, reject them, and then have negotiations, allowing 
the star routes to be contracted for as the department might 
see fit. As a route of that kind provides for carrying the 
mail from one specific place to another specific place, Con- 
gress enacted a law saying that the contract should be given 
to the lowest responsible bidder; and that has worked very 
well. I have heard of no scandal in connection with it, 
except that the department might have said that some man 
was not a responsible bidder. We sell property in that way. 
We buy property in the Navy and War Departments in that 
way. We have bids for the property, and it has worked well. 

I am not willing to abolish the plan of constructing civic 
buildings in that way and leave it to the department to 
negotiate and give the contract to anybody they please. I 
think it would be unfair to the people who are invited to bid. 
Under the present law that course can be followed in regard 
to leases; it can be followed in the purchase of sites; because 
leases of buildings, and so forth, are not the subject of any 
direct competition. The construction of a building, how- 
ever, is like buying flour or wheat. You know exactly what 
you want; you have defined it; and I think it would be a 
mistake to change our policy in that respect. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a minute? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will yield in a few minutes. I desire to 
develop this idea before I yield. 

Possibly in some language I used yesterday I conveyed the 
idea that this could be done under the present law in con- 
nection with buildings, but that is not true. I read my 
remarks, and they were a little broader than I should have 
made them, but that is true in connection with sites, in 
which there is no competition for a specific thing. There is 
no competition in connection with a lease. For some time 
we have had an investigation of leases going on, conducted 
by the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], in 
which favoritism has been disclosed. 

If we apply this plan to 1,400 public buildings and do not 
give the contract to the lowest bidder but reject all bids and 
readvertise, what would be the situation? Every building 
would be left to a negotiator. The Secretary of the Treasury 
can not negotiate in person. He would have to have subordi- 
nates to negotiate for the construction of 1,400 buildings. 
I know how it could be done in Omaha; the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HowELL] has made a splendid record by 
giving his supervision to construction of all kinds in Omaha; 
but how could it be done in 48 States without having about 
five or six hundred negotiators to go to every building and 
conduct the negotiations? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. The argument that the Senator from 
Virginia is using in opposing this amendment is the argu- 
ment constantly used in connection with the Federal -busi- 
ness, that it can not be done the way private business is 
done. I insist that it can be done the way private business 
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mate Congress is induced to go into a project and then 
afterward those who made the estimate can come to us and 
ask for double the amount and there is no penalty falling 
upon anybody, that is where the harm is done. 

For instance, take the Alaska Railroad. It was urged that 
the Alaska Railroad could be constructed for $35,000,000, 
and Congress was induced to go into that enterprise upon 
that basis. We have already appropriated $71,000,000, and 
those responsible for these estimates go scot free. I think 
it is time for this board of directors of the Government of 
the United States to take the same position that the board 
of directors of any private institution take—that when their 
servants mislead them in such a manner, there should be 
some penalty. Now, however, it is proposed to open the 
door wide, and allow the cost of these projects to be in- 
creased in the neighborhood of $50,000,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, let us see whether that 
is true. 

In the first place, I was discussing whether this would be 
a wise change of policy. The Senator has indulged in a 
general platitudinous discussion as to whether the Govern- 
ment can do business like private individuals. We enact 
a law, and under the Constitution the departments execute 
it. The board of directors can both execute and control. 
We have a constitutional system of government here that 
must be complied with. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, Mr. President; bu. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not going into a discussion of gen- 
eral principles. What is the Senator’s specific proposition? 
That is what I want to discuss. His specific proposition 
practically is that we shall abolish all bidding. 

Mr. HOWELL. Absolutely not, Mr. President. 

Mr. SWANSON. Well, let us get it. After there has been 
one bid, the lowest bid can be rejected and there will be no 
readvertisement, under the Senator’s proposition. Then the 
department can negotiate with whom they please. The only 
safeguard is they report the negotiations back here. They 
do that now in all these cases that they want to report 
back. They report the negotiations for leases. They re- 
port the negotiations for sites. I think the best thing to 
do, when we want the Government to do a specific thing, 
is to call for bids after proper advertisement, and the lowest 
bidder ought to have the contract unless it is readvertised. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will yield later. 

Mr. HOWELL. That would be the method of procedure, 
and the proper method of procedure, were it not for the fact 
that in connection with public bids there are understand- 
ings between bidders; and it is necessary to have some 
method to defeat the attempt to impose upon the Govern- 
ment higher prices than private individuals pay. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, what does the present 
law provide? That we can reject all bids if we think there 
is a combination, or if the bids are too high. We can reject 
them under the present law and then readvertise the 
building. 

Mr. HOWELL. And we meet with the same 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator must not interrupt 
without getting permission. 

Mr. SWANSON. The difference between the Senator’s 
proposition and this is that he proposes to reject the bids, 
not readvertise, and commence negotiations. He will have 
the departments of the Government engage in negotiations. 
The thing is not done publicly. I think the more public 
business is opened to bidders, the more public it is, the better 
it is; and experience has shown it. We had the worst 
scandal there ever was in America in connection with star 
routes, permitting them to be the subject of negotiation. 
The routes were not given to the lowest bidder. When later 
they were given to the lowest bidder the savings were im- 
mense. 

Under the present law, that can be done in connection 
with a site; it can be done in connection with a lease; but it 
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can not be done in connection with a specific building, be- 
cause we demand a specific thing, and the contract ought to 
go to the lowest bidder and not be a matter of negotiation. 

We invite a man to come in and bid to construct a build- 
ing. He is the lowest bidder. Then, under this proposal, 
we reject his bid, start private negotiations, and give the 
contract at a lower price to anybody we please. If that were 
done, people would not come in and bid. Nothing can be 
bought by the Navy Department except from the lowest 
bidder. The same thing is true of the War Department. 
After the experience of years we have reached the conclu- 
sion that the best results are obtained by having open bids 
for the sale and purchase of property, the bids being opened 
in the presence of other people, so that there can be no 
secret negotiations with the department, and I think that is 
wise. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true of any department. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is true of any department, I think. 

As to the 10 per cent increase, I can see why there should 
be some difference of opinion about that At first I did not 
favor it, and looked into it carefully before I would consent 
to it. The amount can not be increased 50 per cent. After 
the department had its hearings, after looking into the mat- 
ter and making inquiries, we recommended that they be 
authorized to increase the limit of cost of one building or 
lot as much as 10 per cent. If the lowest bidder exceeded 
the estimate he could increase it by 10 per cent and no more. 
That is the limit—simply 10 per cent. Why is that neces- 
sary? If we plan to construct $171,000,000 worth of build- 
ings this year, and if the bid exceeds the estimate by $1 
or $10, it waits until we come back here in December. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator submit to an 
interruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon; that is not quite 
accurate. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to know the law that allows 
them to let a contract when the bid exceeds the estimate. 

Mr. KING. There might be 50 contracts, and the bids on 
49 of them might be within the limit, and the lowest bid on 
one contract might be $1 over the limit. That one might be 
held up; but the 49 would go through. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true; but I said that if the bids 
exceeded by $1, or any amount the estimate made here, the 
department could not proceed but would have to come back 
and ask the Appropriations Committee to increase the esti- 
mate to the amount of the lowest bid. That is true. This 
modifies that to the extent of permitting the department to 
increase the limit of cost up to 10 per cent, and no further. 
That continues until 1935. 

If the department wants to proceed next year with this 
program of $171,000,000, they are not deterred from making 
the estimates as much as they please. They could increase 
the estimates 20 per cent, 10 per cent, 8 per cent, or what- 
ever they pleased, and know the bid would be under the 
figure they set, so they could proceed. They think, however, 
that a better policy would be to have the estimate low, with 
the privilege of increasing it 10 per cent; that they would 
get better results in that way. That is about the only thing 
in contest on this bill. 

I do think that we can at this time afford to extend that 
privilege to the department. A building is in process of 
construction. While it is being constructed a court is es- 
tablished requiring the addition of a room, or it is found 
necessary to establish some other office. They will have to 
wait until they get an authorization of the Appropriations 
Committee before they can put the additions on. We say, 
“If you find you have to change a plan, if you find you 
need space for parcel post, instead of waiting for action 
by Congress, you can increase the estimate to the extent 
of 10 per cent, and no more.” 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 
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Mr. COUZENS. I disagree with the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska, because I believe it would be start- 
ing out on a very dangerous policy of permitting one Gov- 
ernment official to negotiate with anybody he chooses to 
let contracts to. But I also disagree with the provision in 
the bill, which would allow him to accept bids 10 per cent 
in excess of the estimate. I think that is entirely too large 
a percentage. It seems to me every legitimate purpose 
would be satisfied if we reduced that to 2 per cent. Other- 
wise, we are going to give all an opportunity to raise their 
bids, to get the benefit of the 10 per cent leeway. I think 
if the Senator would reduce that to 2 per cent it would 
cover all practical purposes. Ten per cent is too much. 

Mr. SWANSON. There are some buildings where courts 
have been established, some buildings where parcel post has 
to be taken care of, and where changes in plans are neces- 
sary. Wherever there is a change of a plan, if it costs any 
more, it must be reported and appear in the estimate. I 
had an idea that this would not be abused. I can see the 
danger, and I raised that objection to the department, but 
they said if they want to proceed on this $171,000,000 pro- 
gram, and start at once, they will have to make the esti- 
mates sufficient to cover it. I think they would be gen- 
erous in estimates. They thought it would be better to be 
low in estimates, and have this leeway, and they would get 
better bids. It is a question of judgment as to which course 
is better to pursue. I was willing to try this for this year, 
and next year anybody can offer an amendment providing 
that none of this money shall be appropriated and be used 
wherever a contract exceeds the estimates made to the 
department. That would be in order on any appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I understand, from a reading of this 
language, that it is not intended to affect the law now in 
existence providing that the lowest bid must be accepted. 

Mr. SWANSON. Not at all. All it does is to allow the 
department to make a contract for alterations or for a 
building if the cost does not exceed 10 per cent of the esti- 
mated cost. That has been approved by the Committee on 
Appropriations under this authorization. They can not 
exceed the authorizations. The aggregate of all can not ex- 
ceed the authorizations. 

Mr. COUZENS. I understand that; but that still gives 
them the latitude, under pressure—— 

Mr. SWANSON. It does. 

Mr. COUZENS. By local communities or Representatives 
or Senators, to change the size of a building or put in marble 
halls, or something of that sort. 

Mr. SWANSON. If it can be done within 10 per cent. 

Mr. COUZENS. I object to that. 

Mr. SWANSON. The other provision is that if it is abso- 
lutely necessary, and is going to be done, they can increase 
the contract 10 per cent instead of waiting until Congress 
makes the estimate next December, when we meet. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is too large a percentage. 

Mr. SWANSON. Suppose we make it 5 per cent and take 
it to conference? 

Mr. COUZENS. Of course, that would be better than 10 
per cent; but they should be more careful with their esti- 
mates. 

Mr. SWANSON. In the case of a small building, costing 
$50,000, if they find they have to put on another room, or 
make some addition to accommodate the parcel post, there 
would be very little leeway. They tell me they have 
between twelve and twenty million dollars that they have 
saved under the estimates which will be made available 
under this bill. That is, the department has made contracts 
at less than the estimates, which shows that they are pretty 
fair in getting good bargains for the Government, it would 
seem to me. If they had come here and had not had a 
saving, and there had been a loss under the estimates here- 
tofore made, it would have been a different proposition. 
But they tell me that under this bill they will have between 
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twelve and twenty million dollars they have saved by com- 
pleting contracts under the estimates. Some of that has 
been saved on account of getting the work done now cheaper 
on account of the depression; but there is enough competi- 
tion now, with the depressed condition in the building trade, 
to get all the bidders you want, I think, at reasonable prices. 

The only question for the Senate to decide is, do we want 
to delay this work if the estimates are not sufficient, until 
December, or whether we are willing to take the risk and 
give them a leeway of 10 per cent. That is a frank state- 
ment of the case. I am willing to give them some leeway 
so they can proceed with this construction, and I do not 
think it will be abused, and we make 1935 the limit. It is 
for the Senate to decide. I can see where there would be 
a controversy, but I do think with the Senator that to 
change our entire process of constructing buildings from 
public bids and open them to private negotiations would be 
a disaster. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator is quite correct in 
that, and I do not approve of that policy at all. I submit 
that every estimate ought to be high as a result of the de- 
pressed conditions, rather than low. It seems to me that 
every estimate that has been made should have been high 
enough so that the bids would be much less than the esti- 
mates, instead of in excess of the estimates. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have not a sufficient force really to 
make accurate estimates. Until an authorization is made, 
they do not get all the specifications, as to how much steel 
and how much concrete and all that sort of thing, it would 
take for 1,400 buildings. To handle all that we would have 
to have a force here of four or five thousand people. They 
have a man to go to a building and make an estimate, which 
is generally a fair estimate. There have not been any exces- 
sive increases. If it should develop that they can not con- 
struct a building under the estimate, all this does is to 
allow them to contract to the extent of 10 per cent over the 
estimate which has been approved. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator must realize that it is pos- 
sible to design a building within an estimate, and if the bids 
are higher, it is due to carelessness on the part of the de- 
signer, or the fact that the cost of building has increased. 
The cost of building has decreased about 25 per cent since 
1926, if not more. But this bill proposes to allow every one 
of these buildings to cost 10 per cent more than the amount 
estimated at the time Congress was asked to approve. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is mistaken in this respect; 
after a contract is entered into it can not be increased 
unless the department wants to change the plans. If the 
department wishes to put on additional buildings, if a court 
has been established at a place and it wants to put a court 
room there, this would authorize them to put that court 
there, or that additional room, if it does not exceed 10 per 
cent of the estimated cost. But after a contract is entered 
into, they can not change it. That is the only issue, as to 
whether Senators are willing to do this this year. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, in connection with other 
projects, the Senator wants to increase the amounts to be 
expended on those projects 10 per cent. Is not that the 
fact? 

Mr. SWANSON. They can if the Treasury Department 
find they can not get i. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is the purpose of this bill, then. 

Mr. SWANSON. Not the purpose of this bill. The main 
purpose is to get a hundred million dollars for construction 
of buildings outside the District of Columbia. That is the 
main purpose. Then to get them speedily constructed the 
department asks the privilege of increasing contracts by 10 
per cent of the estimated cost. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, contracts which have 
already been let. 

Mr. SWANSON. Oh, no; not contracts which have al- 
ready been let, except that where they were let, the con- 
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tractors must comply with them, and if they want to change 
a plan and get an additional room, or space for other pur- 
poses, I think this bill would authorize them to do that to 
the extent of 10 per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is one of the purposes of this bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. The purpose is to get $100,000,000. If 
the Senate does not want to do this and speed up the work, 
it is for the Senate to decide. I am simply stating to the 
Senate what the facts are. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Another purpose is to 
increase the amount of money that can be expended in any 
one year in any State from ten million to fifteen million dol- 
lars. That is another of the important purposes. 

Mr. SWANSON. It would not affect the purpose of the 
bill if we strike this provision out, because $100,000,000 would 
be available. The only effect, if there were any delay be- 
cause the estimate could not be enlarged, would be to post- 
pone the work until Congress in December could make the 
estimate. That is a fair statement of it. If Congress does 
not want to do it, let it leave that out. That does not effect 
the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not criticizing the Senator’s measure 
by any means. One of the objects is to give employment to 
the unemployed, and that is a very worthy object. But we 
ought to do it in such a way, it seems to me, that the Gov- 
ernment will not be held up by a lot of contractors. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the Senator is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me the Senator ought to agree 
to an amendment which would strike section 3 entirely out 
of the bill. The only object of section 3, as I understand 
it—and if I am wrong I would like to be corrected—is to 
give to the Secretary of the Treasury the right to let a 
contract at an advance of not to exceed 10 per cent. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is about all it does. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Michigan calls atten- 
tion to what I think must appeal to almost everyone, that as 
long as this provision is in the law, the bidders, knowing it 
is there, are going to have the bids that high. We are going 
to fix a limit somewhere, and why not do as we have done 
in the past, let the estimate be the limit fixed? 

Mr SWANSON. In the case of some of these buildings 
they exceed the estimates, and they would have to wait until 
December before they proceed with the work. I am willing 
for the Senate to take the responsibility. If this program 
is arrested, let Senators who think this ought not to be 
done take the responsibility. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
Suppose the bids are all above the estimates, but are a few 
dollars under the 10 per cent—and that is where they will be. 
I mean in the first instance, suppose they are all above the 
10 per cent increase. Then we could not go any further. 

Mr. SWANSON. They would stop. There had to be 
some limit. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator knows, of course, and we all 
know that there must be a limit. The limit now is the 
estimate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator proposes to increase that 10 
per cent. Does he not know that every bidder will know 
that provision is there, and that bidders will always get 
that 10 per cent? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know that. The department 
thinks otherwise. Here is what the issue is, and let the 
Senate take the responsibility. We do not increase the 
authorization one cent. The same amount of money is 
spent, absolutely. We might get a few more buildings if we 
did not make these alterations and changes; we might get 
a building for less, but the Government incurs no liability 
in excess of the authorization. No contracts can be made 
that would make Congress go farther than the authoriza- 
tion. It does seem to me if the Government is to con- 
struct $171,000,000 worth of buildings in the next 12 
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months and estimates for a lot of these buildings have to be 
made in the next few weeks and submitted to Congress, it 
would hurt to have this leeway. I believe more harm would 
result from refusing this at this time.than would result from 
permitting it. We limited it to 1935, when they said they 
would be rushed, and then it is to cease. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator just stated that 
this act would terminate in December of 1935. 

Mr. SWANSON. The act will not. This provision allows 
them 10 per cent increase over the estimates. 

Mr. BLAINE, Let me ask the Senator, does the world’s 
“greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Hamilton” be- 
lieve that this depression will continue until December, 1935? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not in his confidence. 

Mr. BLAINE. Did he recommend it? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Treasury Department recom- 
mended it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then it is presumed 

Mr. SWANSON. He did not recommend the 1935 provi- 
sion. That was put in by the Senator from Massachusetts 
and others of us who thought there ought to be a limita- 
tion to it, and that we should not extend the power any 
farther than that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator think the depression will 
continue until December, 1935? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will not get into a discussion with the 
Senator on depression. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] presented 
the matter to the committee with no provision for a limita- 
tion. We were unwilling to have that adopted as a definite 
policy of the Government, but we were willing to give the 
department a chance in the next three years to get rid of 
the delay to this extent. 

Mr. BLAINE. Why is not the Senator more optimistic, 
and why does he not fix the date for December 31, 1931? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection, personally. It 
could be put in there for 1932, for instance, and then if no 
harm had resulted the date could be extended. I do not 
think the building program ought to be delayed if we are 
really going to meet the demand to put people to work, and 
we have that demand confronting us. 

Mr. BLAINE. Will the Senator suggest an amendment 
providing for December 31, 1932? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Massachusetts is the 
author of the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to confer with the Senator about it. I know we can 
reach a harmonious conclusion in conference. 

At this time I would like to have the clerk read a com- 
munication from the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
connection with another phase of the bill, which points out 
that unless we change the law, removing the limitation of 
$10,000,000 to be expended in any one State, no projects at 
all can be proceeded with in some of the States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 3, 1931. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In response to your telephonic inquiry you 
are advised that if the present limitation of annual expenditures 
of $10,000,000 “in any one State under the present public-build- 
ing legislation is not increased, it is possible that the payment 
for sites, the purchase of which is under negotiation in the States 

Ivania, and Illinois, in any one ae year may 
ing construction work in those Sta 

If the limitation is increased to $15,000,000, as by the 
pending bill, Senate 5757, the situation will be 8 Ee as to 
Pennsylvania. On the other hand, if the limit can be 
to $20,000,000, it is believed no curtailment of the pedir nacre 
program in any State will be necessary. 

Very truly yours, 
Ferry K. HEATH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, am I to 
understand that we can compromise and get the bill passed 
at once if two things are done—first, reducing the 10 per 
cent to 5 per cent; and secondly, changing the period during 
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which the extraordinary powers shall be granted from De- 
cember 31, 1935, to December 31, 1932, to meet the objection 
of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BLAINE. If it is for the purpose of meeting a tempo- 
rary emergency, we ought not to extend the time too long. 
I think the Senator is using good judgment in proposing to 
make it December 31, 1932. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator is 
aware of the fact that most economists are debating whether 
the present depression will last two years or five years, and 
that there are very few people who really argue now that 
the present depression will be over in much less than two 
years. That does not mean that the present low condition 
will continue, but that there will be no material advance in 
the general business of the country inside of two years. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will permit me, I suggest that 
the present leadership in governmental affairs in the United 
States has expressed the thought of confidence being so 
important in these times of depression, even to the point 
that confidence might be substituted for food for those 
people who are suffering, if not dying, from lack of food 
in the drought-stricken regions. I do not like to have the 
Senator from Massachusetts challenge that confidence 
which is now in the minds of the leadership. That is all. 
I did not mean to criticize the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sorry that my sense 
of being accurate and truthful requires me to differ with 
those to whom the Senator refers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, even if the two concessions 
were made, I should not vote for the bill, or, if I did, I should 
do so reluctantly. I shall offer an amendment providing 
that the provisions of the section dealing with the 10 per 
cent shall not apply to any contract now in existence nor 
to any contract that shall be let after the 15th of December 
of this year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can understand the rea- 
son for the first suggestion of the Senator, but I can not 
understand the reason for the second. 

Mr, KING. The reason for the second suggestion is that 
we will know by the time the Congress conyenes next De- 
cember to what extent, if any, this provision has been 
abused. I am not saying that it will be abused, but we will 
know to what extent we think it has been improvidently 
employed and we can then, if we want to, extend it for 
some other period. A number of contracts will be let during 
the summer, probably the major portion of them, and.I 
would be unwilling to have the provision extend to all con- 
tracts that are to be let regarding the $400,000,000 or 
$500,000,000 appropriated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, I have no au- 
thority to accept the suggestion. I know the Senator is in 
sympathy with the purpose of the legislation. 

Mr. KING. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The situation is that we 
have authorized a building program covering eight years, 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOWELL], wise and saga- 
cious as he is, has pointed out that the present time is an 
exceptionally good time to get those buildings constructed at 
lower prices than ever before. It has also been pointed out 
that we are in the midst of a period of depression and that 
we are anxious to put people to work on the construction of 
these buildings. 

This bill and a bill reported by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] the other day provide for the removal of some of 
the impediments or limitations which have prevented the 
Government going ahead with these projects so as to con- 
struct a great many of the buildings in the next year or two. 
Those limitations were pointed out yesterday, namely, that 
under the present law they can not construct a building 
until title is completely in the Government; another, that 
the amount of money that can be expended in any State is 
$10,000,000, when it will take that amount of money to buy 
the land for projects in the State of New York, for instance. 
Another limitation is that if the bids are in excess of the 
estimates there must be rebidding, and that involves delay 
and inconvenience. 
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For the purpose of removing those limitations and-having 
the projects advanced at once, the committee was unanimous 
in favor of the bill and, in order to protect the public inter- 
est, inserted a proviso that the bars which we are letting 
down are to be let down only during the presumable period 
of the depression, namely, until December 31, 1935, in ac- 
cordance with the amendment offered yesterday. But I am 
willing now to agree, so far as I am concerned, having 
listened to the suggestions of the Senator from Nebraska— 
and I know my distinguished colleague who has so ably pre- 
sented the merits of the bill, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson], will agree—that the 10 per cent be reduced to 5 
per cent and that the period for the extension of these 
powers be restricted to December 31, 1932. I think that is a 
very fair compromise. 

The only reason why we are accepting the compromise is 
to give no excuse to the administration for failure to con- 
struct as many buildings as possible at a period when prices 
are low and people looking for work. If we do not do that, 
then the administration would say that Congress would not 
allow them to remove some slight temporary red tape, and 
that they were unable to construct these buildings except 
at the same pace and in the same manner as is done in 
normal times. Let us not give them that excuse. Let us 
put the responsibility on the administration for the next 
two or three years to construct as many of these buildings 
as possible. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. In view of the letter which the Senator 
from Massachusetts has presented from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, let me ask him what is the limita- 
tion now proposed in the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The limitation is $15,- 
000,000. It ought to be $20,000,000, but we compromised on 
$15,000,000. The present law provides $10,000,000. It really 
ought to be $20,000,000, but we compromised on $15,000,000 
to be fair to all interests. That will stop or hold up some 
projects. The letter which I had read indicates a desire 
on the part of the department to have that amount increased. 

Mr. COPELAND. The letter indicates that if the limita- 
tion is left at $15,000,000, then in the States of New York 
and Illinois projects can not go forward. In the State of 
New York some of the projects proposed are of no particu- 
lar interest to the citizens of my State alone. For instance, 
we have at Staten Island a project for a naval hospital. 
That is necessary to take care of the needs of the merchant 
marine and the Navy, What objection is there at the same 
time to increasing the item to $20,000,000 instead of 
$15,000,000? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We went all over that 
matter in the committee. I wanted it done, but there were 
some Senators from other parts of the country who were 
very loath even to agree to $15,000,000, and we had to accept 
$15,000,000 in compromise. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I would not consent to 
$20,000,000 without further investigation. There is no pur- 
pose to delay the construction of any building needed in 
New York or Chicago, or any of the larger cities, but the 
Senator from New York must remember that we have a 
division of these funds according to population, postal re- 
ceipts, and territory. An effort was made to get rid of all 
limitations in the bill so the Treasury Department could 
have spent all of the money in three or four States or in the 
big cities. We finally agreed upon a limitation of $15,000,000 
and were told that that would be ample. I was willing to 
increase the total appropriation by $100,000,000, because I 
thought it ought to be increased, but I am not willing to 
increase the amount allotted to any one State to $20,000,000 
until I see to what extent other parts of the country would 
be interfered with by increasing it in that way. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to say frankly, so far as I am 
concerned, that the reading of this letter from the Super- 
vising Architect’s Office has put the matter in an entirely 
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different light from my viewpoint. I had assumed that the 
bill would permit the department to go forward with its 
building program on sites which have been selected, and to 
carry on the building activities as planned. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It will help greatly, but it 
will not give them full power to go ahead at full speed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why should they not go ahead at full 
speed? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We could not get such a 
provision through the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. In my city of New York, as I have 
pointed out several times, I saw a bread line where there 
were 9,000 unemployed waiting for soup and bread, and 
that was only one of 20 such bread lines. Why should not 
we have exactly the same activity in the State of New York 
and in the States of Illinois and Pennsylvania that we are 
to have in other States? It will not interfere at all with 
what is done elsewhere. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken. 
He does not understand the provisions of the bill. Under 
the terms of the bill there could be but $50,000,000 spent out- 
side of the District of Columbia, and but $15,000,000 in New 
York. That is, one-third of the entire amount could be 
spent in New York. When the department representatives 
were before the committee they said their plans would not 
be interfered with by making the amount $15,000,000. The 
Treasury Department tried in the first place to have all 
limitations removed. The bill originally provided for $50,- 
000,000, all to be spent as the Treasury Department saw fit, 
and they had plans for four or five of the big cities. Then 
we reached an agreement that the money appropriated for 
public construction should be divided according to the basis 
fixed. I am not willing to give them a $20,000,000 limitation 
when they would be permitted to expend it only in five or 
six States. They have not been able to show that the work 
would be interfered with. I am not going to consent to any 
further removal of limitations until I am satisfied that the 
present plan will not interfere with construction in other 
States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator. 
The reason I had the letter read was to show the importance 
of the proposal here to increase the amount from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000. I tried to get more. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia knows that we could not get it through our own com- 
mittee, to say nothing about getting it through the House. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why not add $10,000,000 or some other 
amount to the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We could not get it 
through. 

Mr. COPELAND. I contend that in its present form it is 
utterly unfair. I was quite convinced yesterday that the bill 
was a worthy one, and should be given the support of the 
Senate, but when there are projects in New York Harbor 
which demand money for their construction, and which 
should go forward by reason of the unemployment situation, 
as well the needs of the country, it is utterly unfair to pass 
a bill which excludes certain large States from the benefits 
of the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill does not exclude them at all. 
If the buildings shall not be erected in the city of New York, 
they can be erected at Albany or at Buffalo. We give New 
York more by this limitation than the other States get. 
We ought not to stop construction work all over the United 
States to enable the erection of one building in New York. 
This bill will simply delay that work a few months and let 
construction proceed all over the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As the bill came from the 
House, I will say to the Senator from New York, all that 
could be obtained was $10,000,000; the Senate committee in- 
creased it to $15,000,000. So if the bill shall be voted down, 
we will revert to the present law, which has a limitation of 
$10,000,000. : 

Mr. COPELAND. We have the sites, we have the plans, 
and we are ready to go forward; the only thing we lack is 
the money. The consensus of opinion is that this is the time 
to carry on public works; and why should we not, while we 
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so that we can go forward with these projects? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the Senator has not looked at 
the bill. The authorization is sufficient to erect public build- 
ings everywhere they are needed in the entire United States, 
in cities where the postal receipts exceed $20,000 a year; it 
is sufficient to take care of New York, to take care of Chi- 
cago, to take care of them all. The only question is whether 
a limitation shall be put on the expenditure outside of Wash- 
ington and whether it shall be expended on one project in 
one big city or distributed around. New York will get its 
pro rata part as much as will any other State. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to say, in reply to the Senator 
from Virginia, that what he has stated is not in harmony 
with this letter, which reads: 

If the present limitation of annual expenditures of $10,000,000 
“in any one State” under the present public-building legislation 
is not increased, it is possible that the payment for sites, the 
purchase of which is under negotiation in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois, in any one fiscal year may result in 
curtailing construction work in those States. 

If the limitation is increased to $15,000,000, as proposed by the 
pending bill, Senate 5757, the situation will be relieved only as to 
Pennsylvania, On the other hand, if the limit can be increased to 
620,000,000 it is believed no curtailment of the construction pro- 
gram in any State will be necessary. 

That is plain enough. Why do we not increase the limit? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not going to take his say-so for it 
until I look into the matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, we had better take time to look 
into it. i 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator can take all the time he 
wants, if he desires to delay it, so far as New York is con- 
cerned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts continues to hold the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. So far as New York is concerned, the 
site can be bought before July, and the first of next year 
construction can be proceeded with. The only question is 
whether there shall be expended $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 
for a site, and then $20,000,000 for construction, and only so 
much a year shall be spent for all the other States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I sym- 
pathize with all the Senator from New York has said, but I 
want to tell the Senator from New York—and I am sur- 
prised he has not realized it, coming as he does from New 
York—that there are a good many small States in this 
Union, they have two Senators, and they do not propose to 
allow this limitation upon the amount of money to be spent 
in each State to be unduly increased. It was quite a con- 
cession to get in the committee an increase from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000. Ido not want to prolong the discussion.. The 
Senator may offer an amendment and test it out on the floor 
here later. I desire, if the Senator will permit me, to finish 
up the two matters in dispute. I ask unanimous consent, in 
order to remove the objection of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, that the améndment adopted on yesterday, which reads: 

Provided, That the extension of said limitation shall not be con- 
tinued in effect beyond the close of the calendar year ending De- 
cember 31, 1935— 

I ask unanimous consent that the vote by which that 
amendment was agreed to may be reconsidered, and that an 
amendment to it may be adopted, so as to make it read “ De- 
cember 31, 1933.” A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say that the amend- 
ment is offered to remove the objection of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, who wanted to have the period of extension of 
the limitation expire in 1933 rather than in 1935. 

Mr. KING. I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will not the Senator allow 
action upon the amendment I have offered? 

Mr. KING. I will, if I will not thereby be prejudiced in 
offering an amendment. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will not be 
prejudiced. í 

Mr. KING. If I may be permitted to move an amendment 
to the amendment, I will not object, but may I say to the 
Senator that I want to limit this provision to contracts that 
will be let between the passage of this bill and the 15th of 
next December, at which time Congress will have been in 
session for two weeks; so that, if I may trespass farther 
upon the time of the Senator, we may know to what extent 
the Treasury has availed itself of this 5 or 10 per cent lee- 
way and whether it has been wise or unwise. My amend- 
ment will not interfere with contracts that are let between 
the passage of the bill and the 15th of next December. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah 
can offer his amendment after the one offered by me has 
been adopted. My amendment is along the lines desired by 
the Senator from Utah, and I ask that a vote may be had 
upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to re- 
considering the vote by which the amendment agreed to on 
yesterday was adopted? 

Mr. KING. I will not object if I will not be denied the 
opportunity of offering an amendment to the Senator’s 
amendment after it shall have been adopted. 

Mr. SWANSON. After the amendment shall have been 
adopted the Senator can offer his amendment. 

Mr. KING. I think, under the parliamentary situation, 
I would be denied that right, and therefore I ask unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not un- 
derstand the Senator would be denied the opportunity to 
offer his amendment afterwards. Is there objection to re- 
considering the vote whereby the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Virginia on yesterday was agreed to? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Now the Senator from Massachusetts asks unanimous con- 
sent that the figures of the amendment be changed from 
1935“ to “1933.” Does the Senator from Utah wish now 
rs an amendment to that particular feature of the 

? 

Mr. KING. My amendment proposes to strike out the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


Provided 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts continues to hold the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. .Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ne- 
braska will state it. 

Mr. HOWELL. If this section is amended in this manner, 
will it preclude consideration of my amendment which is 
pending? I have an amendment pending which I think 
ought to be disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
that the Senate is now proceeding under unanimous con- 
sent with reference to another section of the bill. As the 
Chair understands the situation, the Senator from Nebraska 
has lost none of his rights. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then the amendment does not apply to 
section 3? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It applies only to a por- 
tion of the section. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Nebraska maintains every right that he has had at any 
time during the discussion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator from Utah is satisfied that his right to 
offer amendments will not be jeopardized by action on the 
amendment I have offered, and I now ask for a vote on my 
amendment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 


ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
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agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

Mr. KING. I desire to offer the following amendment: 
In line 6, page 3, I move to add the following: 

Provided, That this ees shall not apply to contracts en- 


tered into prior to the passage of this act nor after the 15th day 
of December, 1931. 


So that it would read, if I may be pardoned for occupying 
the floor for a moment, as follows: 

Sec. 3. That in the case of any projects authorized under the 
provisions of the public building act approved May 25, 1926, here- 
inbefore mentioned, and the several acts amendatory thereof, 
when the bid of the lowest responsible bidder received in 
to public advertisement exceeds the amount available under the 
estimated limit of cost fixed by Congress, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to enter into 

contracts for the construction of such buildings in an amount 
not exceeding 10 per cent in excess of such estimated limit of cost: 
Provided, That this provision shall not apply to contracts entered 
into prior to the passage of this act nor after the 15th day of 
December, 1931. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not 
understand that amendment to apply to the amendment as 
amended which the Senate is now considering. 

Mr. KING. Then, I shall offer it as an independent 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a separate proviso, 
and may be offered at any time. Without objection, the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia, as amended by 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, is agreed to. The question recurs upon the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope we may have a 
vote on the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will Senators suspend 
just a moment? May the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska be stated again, in order that the Chair may 
understand exactly what the status of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Utah will be? 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, line 4, after the word 
“discretion,” it is proposed to strike out all the remainder 
of the section, and to substitute in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: : 

To reject all bids in any case and let the contract for such 
building by negotiation: Provided, That in the exercise of this 
discretion the Secretary of the Treasury shall not incur any obli- 
gation in excess of the estimated limit of cost fixed by Congress, 
Sey eerie ee oe 
contract to Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the parliamentary 
situation, the Senator from Utah, if he intends to offer his 
amendment, should now present it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: I do 
not desire to interfere with the Senator from Nebraska hav- 
ing a fair and square vote upon his amendment. I ask the 
Chair now, if that amendment shall be voted down, whether 
I would be prejudiced in offering the amendment which 
heretofore I have suggested. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that 
after every disposition is made of all proposed amendments 
now before the Senate in any form whatever, the bill will 
still be on its second reading and open to amendment, and 
the Senator from Utah will have full and free range to offer 
any amendment he chooses; although, in view of the fact 
that the proposal of the Senator from Nebraska is to strike 
out, the orderly procedure would be for the Senator from 
Utah to offer his amendment now. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate that; but I felt that in fairness 
to my friend from Nebraska he should have a full oppor- 
tunity to have a square vote on his amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to his colleague? 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to suggest that I had prepared 
an amendment at the suggestion of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia; but I am perfectly willing to take it up at any other 
time—Monday, if necessary. 
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ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We want the yeas and 
nays on that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ne- 
braska has the floor. He has not yielded the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, there seems to be a mis- 
understanding as to the effect of the amendment I have 
offered, and as to its practicability. 

I wish I might have the attention of Senators for a few 
moments, because I am suggesting something that has been 
utilized, and utilized effectively, to defeat understandings 
between bidders. 

When a public body asks for bids, and they are confined 
to accepting the lowest bidder or rejecting all bids and ad- 
vertising again, they may be at the mercy of a combination 
of bidders. Why? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. This is a very important question, and I 
think the Senate ought to be advised as to its merits. While 
with my present view I should not vote with the Senator, I 
want him to have the full opportunity to have his position 
stated and understood; and I should like to call for a 
quorum. 

I therefore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McKellar Smith 
Barkley McMaster Smoot 

B Gillett McNary Steiwer 
Black Glass Stephens 
Blaine Glenn Morrow Swanson 
Blease Goff Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Gould Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Hale Norris Townsend 
Brookhart Harris Nye 

Broussard Harrison Oddie Vandenberg 
Bulkley Hastings Patterson agner 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Walcott 
Caraway Hayden e Walsh, Mass. 
Carey Hebert Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Connally. Hefin Ransdell Waterman 
Copeland Howell Reed Watson 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ark Wheeler 
Dale Jones Robinson, Ind Williamson 
Davis Kendrick Sheppard ; 

Fess King Shipstead 

Fletcher La Follette Shortridge 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-one Senators 
having answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the bill that is pending 
before the Senate affects the allocation of some $415,000,000 
for building post offices. 

This bill provides that these post-office buildings may 
cost 10 per cent more than the estimates upon which the 
authorizations were based. In the testimony of the Assist- 


ant Secretary of the Treasury, Ferry K. Heath, he stated: 


There are approximately 585 places now provided with Fed- 
eral buildings where the postal receipts are, above $20,000 or 
where sites are owned, and for which funds have not yet been 
allocated under the public-buildings program. To provide build- 
ings at these places will require approximately $60,000,000. 

In other words, throughout the United States, in the 
smaller towns, $60,000,000 will provide 585 post-office build- 
ings out of the sums affected by this bill. If these projects 
cost 10 per cent more than authorized, it means that 390 
small towns in this country will get no post offices what- 
ever. The question is, Do we want to allow an increase of 
10 per cent in the cost of these buildings, which will elimi- 
nate some 400 post offices, or do we want to limit it to 5 
per cent, which will eliminate some 200 post offices in small 
towns in this country? That is the question. What is 
desired here is to enable increased expenditures over the 
estimates which were the basis of the authorizations. 

Mr. President, I propose a plan whereby the Treasury 
could build all of these 400 post offices, and within the 
estimates. I state that because it has been my experience 
that the amendment I propose eliminates combinations of 
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bidders on public buildings, or on supplies in connection 
with public buildings. 

Mr. President, public bodies have for decades been con- 
fronted with the disadvantage which arises from provisions 
of law requiring a letting to be made to the lowest bidder. 
It is the practice of those who bid for bonds, where a com- 
munity issues bonds, of those who bid for the construction 
of bridges, and in every other line of public work, to hold 
meetings before the bids are submitted, and some one bid- 
der is designated to make the bid and take the job, with 
the understanding that in other cases he is to keep out. 
Although all those who are present submit bids, it is under- 
stood what the bid shall be in each case before the bids 
are submitted. The consequence is that when the bids are 
submitted, though the public officials may know that they 
are the result of an agreement on the part of bidders, their 
only recourse is to reject the bids and advertise again, 
when, of course, they will again be subject to the same 
agreement among bidders. 

There is a method of avoiding such a result, a method 
which has been put into practice, and which has proven 
highly efficient. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask the Senator where that has been 
put into practice in public activities, in a political sub- 
division. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I will say that it has been 
in practice in the Metropolitan Utilities District, which 
operates the water, gas, and ice plants in Omaha, for the 
past 18 years, and has been highly advantageous. I want 
now to explain how the dangers are eliminated in such a 
procedure. 

Bids are advertised for, just as usual in connection with 
public works. The bidders know what the law is, and what 
can be done. The result has been that combinations of bid- 
ders in connection with work of the Metropolitan Utilities 
District have ceased to develop, because when the bids are 
submitted, they are opened in public, the facts are spread 
upon the minutes, and then, if the directors feel that there 
has been collusion among bidders, they authorize a rejection 
of all bids, with authority for the managing director or the 
general manager to let the contract by negotiation. 

The contract is let upon the same plans and specifications. 
The bids which have been rejected are spread upon the 
minutes, and when the contract is let, no public official 
would dare let it for more than the lowest bid offered. As 
a rule, the result is that the contract is let for much less, 
because the responsible official calls in each one of the bid- 
ders—at least it has been our practice to call in each one of 
the bidders—and say, “ We are ready to let this contract. 
Your bid is unsatisfactory.” The reply usually is, Well, I 
want this contract all right, but I do not want to have the 
other fellows know how much I am willing to cut off.” To 
which we answer, “ No one will ever know what you offered 
here. The thing for you to do is to lay your cards on the 
table.” Each one is called in and each one given an oppor- 
tunity, and the result has been that contracts have been let 
for 70 per cent less than the lowest bid offered for the work. 

When a contract is let by negotiation, in that manner, 
upon the same plans and specifications, the fact is spread 
upon the minutes. Everything is open and above board be- 
fore the public. It is a very effective method of breaking up 
combinations of bidders, and it has worked for 18 years with 
the Metropolitan Utilities District. 

That is what I have proposed here. I propose that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall ask for bids, just as usual, 
and open the bids in public. The amount of the bids will 
be known. If they are unsatisfactory, then a responsible 
Official can confer with the bidders, and if he is able to let 
the contract on the identical plans and specifications at a 
reasonable price and below the lowest bid which has been 
offered, he can do so, and thereby save the Government large 
sums of money by such procedure. 

Mr. President, I believe this amendment I have offered will 
obviate increasing the leeway of the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury 10 per. cent in connection with estimates which ħave 
been made. I believe that in nearly every case by such a 
procedure contracts can be let on the specifications and 
plans prepared within the estimate provided by Congress, 
and that is why I have offered this amendment. 

It may seem new and novel to some. Some may feel that 
there are dangers inherent in the plan, but if they will stop 
and think, they will realize that everything has to be done in 
public, everything is in the open, the original bids are all 
opened in public, the facts are spread upon the records, and 
after any negotiations the ultimate bid which is accepted is 
also spread upon the records, and the facts reported to 
Congress so that there can not be any collusion. 

Under the circumstances here is a method which will 
prove effective and which will meet the situation com- 
plained of. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope this amendment 
will be rejected. It would change the entire policy of the 
Government in connection with public buildings. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, do I under- 
stand that the Senator from Virginia is later to accept an 
amendment reducing the rate from 10 per cent to 5 per 
cent? ; 

Mr. SWANSON. The senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] will offer such an amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if Senators 
interested in the pending bill are ready to vote upon the 
pending amendment, I will not submit the remarks I have 
in contemplation until the vote has been taken. I am in- 
formed by the Senator from Massachusetts that there is a 
desire to have a vote on the pending amendment. Follow- 
ing that, I wish to address the Senate briefly on a subject 
not related to the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, especially will this method 
be effective in connection with the securing of real estate 
by the Government. I think there is scarcely a Senator 
here who does not realize that when the Government is in 
the market for a piece of property in a city or village, at 
once the attitude of the real-estate men in that city or vil- 
lage is, We must stand together and keep up the prices of 
our property, so that it will not be understood that prop- 
erty is cheap in this place.” 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, that is the policy in connection with property, because 
there can not be any specific competition. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is true. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the present law relating to 
property. 

Mr. HOWELL. True, that is a fact. However, under the 
law now they have to call for bids, they have to give 20 
days’ notice and ask that bids be submitted. Then they 
investigate the various sites offered and determine as to 
which is the most desirable, and the price which shall be 
paid therefor. 

Mr. SWANSON. But they are not limited in the buying 
of sites to what is offered. They can reject all of those that 
are offered, and do as they please and buy where they please. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is true. It is admitted by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia that this works very successfully in con- 
nection with the acquisition of property. Consider, for 
example, a definite building. We have the plans and 
specifications for it. The bids are presented and are 
opened. They are all found to be in excess of the estimate. 
There is only one way of attempting to keep the cost within 
the estimate. We must do so by rejecting the bids and 
advertising again. But if we have the power and authority 
to adopt the method of negotiation it will be found that 
we will be able, unless there is a very wide divergence be- 
tween the amount of the bids and the original estimate, to 
let the contract within the estimate. That is what I am 


urging. I believe the pending amendment will meet the 
situation. Even though we reduce the leeway from 10 per 
cent to 5 per cent, if the 5 per cent is applied to all build- 
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ings which have been authorized, there will be 200 towns in 
the country that will get no buildings, even though they 
are entitled to them, because the money will be used else- 
where in providing for more expensive buildings. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, knowing the rigid hon- 
esty of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HowrILI and his 
capable handling of the public-utilities question in Ne- 
braska, I am rather surprised that he should favor a pro- 
posal of this kind. It seems to me that after the bids are 
made and opened, to permit one individual to go privately 
with a bidder into his office and negotiate a contract would 
be against public policy. It would be perfectly feasible for 
him to tell any bidder just what concession his opponents 
have made. In other words, he could take any friendly 
bidder into his private office and say to him, “ Your op- 
ponent has cut under your bid $10,000, but you can get 
the contract by cutting it $10,500.” That would all be done 
in secret. In spite of the fact that the Government, 
whether it be Federal, State, or municipal, may get a lower 
price on its work, it is a very dangerous policy to adopt. 
I hope the Senate will not participate in any such plan 
as that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Michigan has correctly stated the sound po- 
sition on this issue. I do not believe it would be advisable 
or safe to adopt the policy of permitting Government 
agents or officers to negotiate privately with bidders in the 
letting of contracts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. [Putting 
the question.] The noes seem to have it. The noes have it, 
and the amendment is not agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5627) 
relating to the naturalization of certain aliens. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10166) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and for other purposes. 

COST OF CRUDE PETROLEUM (S. DOC. 267) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a communication from the chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting pursuant to law (sec. 
332 (f) of the tariff act of 1930) a report of investigation on 
the approximate costs of the production of crude petroleum, 
which, with the accompanying report, will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance and printed with the illustrations. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY THE TARIFF COMMISSION (S. DOC. NO, 269) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair also lays before 
the Senate a communication from the United States Tariff 
Commission in response to resolutions requesting information. 
The communication, with the accompanying papers, will be 
printed as a document and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Recorp will 
show upon what items the report, was made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The statement will be 
made in the Recor in the usual manner, and the Chair has 
ordered the printing of the communication as a document 
so that it will be available to all Senators interested in the 
commodities. 

The communication from the chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission dated February 7, 1931, is trans- 
mitted in response to Senate Resolution 295 (submitted by 
Mr. Boran and agreed to June 18, 1930) and Senate Resolu- 
tion 313 (submitted by Mr. CopeLanp and agreed to July 3, 
1930), directing investigation of the differences in the costs 
of production between the domestic and foreign article on 
the following commodities: 

Woven-wire fencing and woven-wire netting, all the fore- 
going composed of wire smaller than 0.08 and not smaller 
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than 0.03 of an inch in diameter, coated with zinc or other 
metal before weaving, from 45 per cent to 50 per cent ad 
valorem; coated with zinc or other metal after weaving, from 
45 to 60 per cent ad valorem (S. Res. No. 295). Proclamation 
issued by the President on February 5, 1931. 

Wood flour, from 33144 per cent to 25 per cent ad valorem 
(S. Res. No. 313). Proclamation issued by the President on 
February 5, 1931. 

Pigskin leather, in the rough, in the white, crust, or 
russet, partly finished, or finished, not imported to be used 
in the manufacture of boots, shoes, or footwear, or cut or 
wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any 
forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, or 
footwear, from 25 per cent to 15 per cent ad valorem (S. 
Res. No. 313). Proclamation issued by the President on 
February 5, 1931. 

Hats, bonnets, and hoods, composed wholly or in chief 
value of straw, chip, paper, grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, 
rattan, real horsehair, cuba bark, ramie, or manila hemp, 
whether wholly or partly manufactured, if sewed (whether 
or not blocked, trimmed, bleached, dyed, colored, or stained), 
from $4 per dozen and 60 per cent ad valorem to $3 per 
dozen and 50 per cent ad valorem (S. Res. No. 313). Proc- 
lamation issued by the President on February 5, 1931. 

Maple sugar, from 8 cents per pound to 6 cents per 
pound; maple sirup, from 5% cents per pound to 4 cents 
per pound (S. Res. No. 313). Proclamation issued by the, 
President on February 5, 1931. 

In two of the investigations the facts were found not to 
warrant a change in the duties. These investigations were 
upon ultramarine blue and wool floor coverings not spe- 
cially provided for (S. Res. No. 309, June 30, 1930, and 
S. Res. No. 313, July 3, 1930, respectively). (Both resolu- 
tions submitted by Mr. COPELAND.) 


CLAIMS OF PILLAGER BANDS OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS, MINNESOTA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives of the bill 
(S. 4051) authorizing the Pillager Bands of Chippewa Indi- 
ans, residing in the State of Minnesota, to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore. 
appointed Mr. FRAZIER, Mr. SCHALL, and Mr. AsHuRST con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


CHARGES ON INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1533) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to extend the- 
time for payment of charges due on Indian irrigation proj- 
ects, and for other purposes, which were to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That where there are accumulated unpaid assessments of irri- 
gation charges, plus accrued penalty, against trust patent or fee 
patent tracts of land on the Blackfeet in enn project, Montana, 
and where or owners of such tracts are financially 
unable to pay such amounts in a lump sum, the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to deliver irriga- 
tion water upon the execution of a suitable contract between 
such purchaser or owner and the United States, said contract 
providing for the payment of current annual assessments and 
annual payments of such percen of the accumulated assess- 
ments as are deemed equitable. The period over which the pay- 
ment of the accumulated assessments shall be spread shall be left 
to the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, but in no case 
shall the period of payment of such accumulated assessments 
exceed 10 years: Provided, That upon the execution of any such 
contracts herein provided for any penalties or interest which may 
have accrued against such accumulated assessments shall be can- 
celed, and in lieu thereof the principal amount of the indebtedness 
shall draw interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from the 
date of the execution of the contract. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
An act to authorize the of the Interior to adjust 


Secretary y- 
ment of charges due on the Blackfeet Indian irrigation project, 
and for other purposes. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I move that the Senate agree to the 
amendments made by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. PHIPPS. I move at this time that the Senate further 
insist upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 14246) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other pur- 
poses, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, ask for 
a further conference with the House, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Pers, Mr. Smoot, Mr. Moses, Mr. Harris, 
and Mr. Gass conferees on the part of the Senate at the 
further conference. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SYSTEMS 


VA: WAGNER. On February 5 the Committee on Com- 
merce reported Senate Concurrent Resolution 36, establish- 
ing a joint congressional committee to make a general 
study of the unemployment insurance systems in use by 
private interests in the United States and by foreign gov- 
ernments, which had been submitted by me on January 9. 
The committee recommended certain amendments providing 
for an appropriation out of the contingent fund, the amount 
recommended being 850,000. I suggest that the resolution 
be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses, and that the sum be reduced from 850,000 
to 825,000. I think that would be an adequate sum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That suggestion may be 
made to the committee; it can hardly be done in the man- 
ner in which the Senator from New York proposes. 

Mr. WAGNER. My remark was in the form of a sug- 
gestion to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee will un- 
doubtedly accept the suggestion. 

Without objection, the resolution will be referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR OVERMAN 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to offer a resolution providing for memorial services 
to Hon. Lee S. Overman, late a Senator from the State of 
North Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. The resolution will be received and read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 435) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That at 2.30 p. m. on Wednesday, February 18, 1931, 
the Senate discontinue the consideration of legislative business 
for the purpose of holding memorial exercises on the life, charac- 
ter, and public services of the Hon. LEE SLATER Overman, late a 
Senator from the State of North Carolina. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, is the 18th Sunday, or is 
that one of our working days? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a week day—Ash 
Wednesday. 

Mr. COUZENS. As a matter of practical business, should 
we hold these services on a working day and not on a Sun- 
day? They are usually held on Sunday. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Michigan that the services will not take over an hour 
and a half. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it has never 
been customary, in my 30 years’ experience in the Congress 
of the United States, to raise any question or issue as to 
proposals of the nature submitted by the Senator from 
North Carolina. I think the consent should be granted; and 
if it is not granted, I suggest to the Senator from North 
Carolina that he move a special order to that effect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the recol- 
lection that the last memorial service was held on a legisla- 
tive day. 
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Mr. COUZENS. I was not offering objection; but I 
thought the date might be changed so as to be on a Sunday, 
when the last memorial services were held. However, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the Senator make the time 3.30 instead of 2.30. 

Mr. MORRISON. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts 
will not insist on that. The family of Senator Overman 
have been consulted and agreed about this, and some of his 
friends are to be present at that time in a body. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will not press the sug- 
gestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears 
none. 

The resolution was considered and agreed to. 


COST OF CRUDE PETROLEUM (S. DOC. NO. 267) 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask what order was made 
respecting the disposition of the report submitted by the 
Tariff Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance and ordered to be printed as a document. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. There are four pages of the 
report which I think contain interesting information with 
which the public should be made familiar. Therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that those four pages be read at the 
desk 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested: 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION 


The commission is directed by section 332 (f) of the tariff act 
of 1930 to ascertain the approximate average cost per barrel to the 
oil refineries located on the Atlantic seaboard of crude petroleum 
delivered to them from the oll fields of the United States during 
the three years p 1930 and the present approximate aver- 
age cost per barrel of crude petroleum from Lake Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, delivered to the same points. The instructions contained 
in this section are subject to more than one interpretation, and 
the various possible interpretations are fully discussed in the body 
of this report. 

The average cost of production of crude petroleum at the well, 
for 1927, 1928, and 1929 in the States of Oklahoma, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Louisiana, and New Mexico, from which States is 
obtained the great bulk of the domestic oil refined along the 
Atlantic seaboard, was $1.10. The cost of transporting this oil 
to the Atlantic seaboard was $0.88, including pipe-line charges to 
Gulf ports, a purchasing charge of 10 cents per barrel, and tanker 
charges from Gulf ports to the Atlantic seaboard. The total cost 
of the oil delivered at Atlantic seaboard was, therefore, $1.98 per 
barrel. This cost is computed on the basis of company interest 
oil "—i. e., royalty oil has not been included in total production 
and includes interest at 6 per cent on the investment of the 
companies. 

The cost of production of oil in the Maracaibo Basin of Ven- 
ezuela in 1929 (sec. 332 (f) calls for “ present” cost, and 1929 is 
the latest year for which costs were available) was $0.56 at the 
point of transfer to ocean tankers. Transportation and other 
charges ni to deliver the oil to the Atlantic seaboard were 
$0.23, making a total of $0.79 cost delivered at Atlantic sea- 
board refineries. This figure also is computed on the basis of 
company interest oil and includes interest at 6 per cent on the 
investment of the companies. 

The commission has made additional comparisons of the do- 
mestic and Venezuelan costs on basis which might be indicated 
by other interpretations of section 332 (f). For example, it has 
compared the 3-year weighted average cost in the United States 
and in the Maracaibo Basin, Venezuela. On this basis the do- 
mestic delivered cost is $1.98, the same figure as that used above, 
while the Venezuelan is $0.89, made up as follows: Cost at the 
point of transfer to ocean tankers, $0.65; transportation and 
other charges, $0.24. 

“Delivered cost to the Atlantic seaboard refineries” might 
also be interpreted as mieaning the delivered prices which the re- 
finers pay, since the price paid for crude oil by those who pur- 
chase in the open market is tantamount to the cost to them. 
The commission, therefore, ascertained not only cost at the well 
plus transportation and other charges to the Atlantic seaboard, 
as summarized above, but also the delivered prices paid for both 
domestic oil from all fields and oil from the Maracaibo Basin, 
Venezuela. The 3-year (1927-1929) weighted average price paid 
for domestic crude from the mid-continent Gulf area by the 
Atlantic seaboard refiners was $2.06 and for the Venezuelan crude 
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$1.10. The price paid in 1929 for domestic crude from the Mid- 
Continent Gulf area was $2.03 and for Venezuelan crude $1.02. 

It is necessary to point out that in comparing the costs of 
domestic and Venezuelan crudes articles are being compared which 
are not similar. The domestic crude from the mid-continent and 


period covered yielded, largely by cracking processes, 

per cent of gasoline, while the Venezuelan yielded 9 to 12 per 
cent gasoline and 75 to 83 per cent of fuel oil (see Tables 14 and 15 
showing typical yields of finished products from domestic and 
Venezuelan crudes). Gasoline has a much higher unit value than 
fuel oil. 

The difference in quality of domestic as compared with Vene- 
guelan crude is reflected in the wide difference in the price paid 
by the Atlantic coast refineries. The commission has also ascer- 
tained the value of the produce derived from the two kinds of 
crude petroleum by the Atlantic coast refineries during each year. 
In 1929 the value of the products obtained from the domestic 
crude used was $2.27 per barrel, and from the Venezuelan crude, 
$1.15 per barrel. There is, however, a decided difference in the 
costs of the average expenditure per barrel for refining 
processes being much higher in the case of the domestic than of 
the Venezuelan crude. The average costs of refining were not, 
however, ascertained, so that the respective values of the products 
of the crude over and above refining costs could not be de- 


termined. 

The commission has ascertained the cost of production and 
sales value of crude petroleum in all the other principal produc- 
ing regions in the United States, as well as in the Mid-Continent 
Gulf area. The costs of production of the domestic crude have 
been tabulated in several different ways in order to afford as much 


groups of States, by fields, by cost groups, and by gravities of the 
oil produced. Tables showing details for the constituent elements 
of cost will be found in Part III. 

In addition to the costs of production on different bases, con- 
siderable general information is herein given, on various phases 
of oil production in both the United States and Venezuela, and 
full statistical data are shown on production, imports, exports, 
stocks, prices, and other aspects of the petroleum situation. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McKellar Smith 
Barkley George McMaster Smoot 

B Gillett McNary Steiwer 
Black Glass Morrison 

Blaine Glenn Morrow Swanson 
Blease Gof Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Gould Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Hale Norris Townsend 
Brookhart Harris Nye 

Broussard Harrison Oddie Vandenberg 
Bulkley Hastings Patterson Wagner 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Walcott 
Caraway Hayden Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Carey Hebert Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Hefin Ransdell Waterman 
Copeland Howell Reed Watson 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Dale Jones Robinson,Ind. Williamson 
Davis Kendrick Sheppard 

Fess King Shipstead 

Fletcher La Follette 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Stimson, delivered an address last evening 
before the Council on Foreign Relations in the city of New 
York in which he justified the administration's foreign 
policy with respect to certain governments, including those 
of Central and South America, and went out of his way, as 
I believe, to make a somewhat stupid attack on former 
President Wilson. The report of the address in the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning appears under the following 
headlines: 


Stimson sees accord with Latin 


Secretary of State 
avers Wilson intruded in foreign affairs. criticism of 


Answers 
Hoover attitude. Recognition of governments born of revolutions 
is defended in talk. 
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The Secretary of State announced his interpretation of 
international law with respect to the recognition of govern-. 
ments to be that a de facto government possessing control, 
acquiesced in by the people, is entitled to recognition. He 
criticized President Wilson for his failure to recognize Huerta 
when, through assassination and other similar processes, 
that tyrant came into power. President Wilson himself 
declared: 

The Government of the United States will refuse to extend the 
hand of welcome to anyone who obtains power in a sister Republic 
by treachery or violence. 

The Secretary of State did not see fit, apparently, to call 
attention to the fact that President Harding and his Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Hughes, and Secretary of State Kellogg 
apparently promoted or justified the theory of refusing rec- 
ognition to foreign governments that came into existence 
through a revolution or a coup d’état. The principle just 
referred to was first announced in 1906. It met, as everyone 
knows, with the cordial indorsement of Mr. Secretary 
Hughes, who took the initiative in the negotiation of the 
so-called treaty of peace and amity between certain Central 
American republics, ratified, as I remember, by those Re- 
Publics in 1923. 

It is true that this Government did not sign or become a 
party to that treaty, but it is also well known—it has never 
been denied—that the treaty was promoted by Secretary of 
State Hughes and his agents as a part of the foreign policy 
of the United States Government. 

The Harding administration and the Coolidge administra- 
tion were committed by their Secretaries of State to the 
employment of all peaceful means to suppress revolution. 

When Obregon became President of Mexico in 1921 his 
government was denied recognition, notwithstanding the 
fact that it was in as complete control as any government 
of Mexico had been for some time previous. Recognition 
was not extended to the Obregon government until 1923,. 
almost two years after it had complied with the rule which - 
Secretary Stimson laid down in his address last night for 
the determination of the right of a government to recogni- 
tion. I think he states, with approximate correctness, my 
understanding of the rule of international law. 

The criticism of President Wilson’s policy toward Latin 
America by Secretary of State Stimson in an address to the 
Council of Foreign Relations invites and justifies pointing out 
the inconsistencies of the Secretary’s praise of the foreign 
policy of which he is the exponent and champion. 

With respect to the Monroe doctrine, he declares it to be 


A declaration of the United States versus Europe—not of the 
United States versus Latin America. 


What is the meaning of that declaration? By the Monroe 
doctrine this country asserts its concern in the autonomy of 
Central and South American governments. No American 
authority with which I am familiar has ever claimed that 
the Monroe doctrine implies a purpose of aggression by our 
country against another government anywhere. It is con- 
strued as a measure of defense. It is exceedingly difficult 
to justify intrusion in the domestic affairs of our neighbors 
under the Monroe doctrine. 

The criticism of Mr. Wilson’s policy toward Latin America 
finds no more support in history than a similar criticism 
of the Taft, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover administrations. 
Assuming the general rule of international law with respect 
to the recognition of revolutionary governments to be cor- 
rectly stated by Mr. Stimson, and properly applied, when he 
said that— 

As soon as it was reported to us, through our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, that the new governments in Bolivia, Peru, Argentina, 
Brazil, and Panama were in control of the administrative ma- 
chinery of the state, with the apparent general acquiescence of 
their people, and they were willing and apparently able to dis- 
charge their international and conventional obligations, they were 
recognized by our Government— 
how does the Secretary escape the well-known historical 
fact that his predecessors, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Kellogg, 
prompted the Central American states to enter into a treaty 
binding themselves not to recognize any government estab- 
lished by revolution or coup d’état? 
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If President Wilson is to be censured for refusing to recog- 
nize the Huerta régime in Mexico, how is the Secretary of 
State to save his face in the refusal to accord recognition 
to Russia? The latter is more firmly established than was 
the Mexican Government under Huerta when President 
Wilson announced his policy for Mexico. 

The declaration was made that the policy of President 
Wilson in refusing recognition to Huerta resulted in a clash 
of arms, a military conflict between the United States and 
our sister Republic. The United States did in Mexico, under 
the Wilson administration, exactly what was done in Nica- 
ragua under the Coolidge administration when we sent ma- 
rines to Nicaragua to preserve American life and property. 
When American lives and property were imperiled in Mexico 
President Wilson sent marines to points in that Republic, 
and there did result clashes and conflicts. When we sent 
marines to Nicaragua, after we had withdrawn them for a 
few days or weeks, we justified that act on the ground that 
men who were loyal to the flag of this country, citizens of 
the United States and their property, were imperiled by the 
conditions prevailing in Nicaragua, and clashes resulted 
there, just as they have resulted in Mexico. 

The Secretary refers to “temporary intrusions” in the 
affairs of Central American states. What does he mean by 
a temporary intrusion”? Our marines went to Nicaragua 
during President Taft’s administration, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few days or weeks, to which I have already re- 
ferred, they have remained there ever since. They are 
there now; and during the 30 years that have come and 
gone, while our marines have been in a foreign country for 
the declared purpose of protecting American lives and 
property, many men who wear our uniform have been sac- 
rificed. Now the Secretary of State declares that he is in 
cordial sympathy with the proposal to recognize any gov- 
ernment when its power to control becomes established or 
proven. 

The treaty of 1923, known as the treaty of peace and 
amity between the Central American governments, nego- 
tiated by Secretary Hughes and subsequently cordially ap- 
proved by Secretary Kellogg, in Article I provides as follows: 

Desiring to make secure in the Republics of Central America 
the benefits which are derived from the maintenance of free 
institutions and to contribute at the same time toward strength- 
ening their stability, and the prestige with which they should 
be surrounded, they declare that every act, disposition, or measure 
which alters the constitutional organization in any of them is 
to be deemed a menace to the peace of said Republics, whether 
it proceed from any public power or from private citizens. 

Consequently the governments of the contracting parties will 
not recognize any other government which may come into power 
in any of the five Republics through a coup d'état or a revolution 
against a recognized government, so long as the freely elected 
representatives of the people thereof have not constitutionally 
reorganized the country— 

And so forth. 

This is a clear announcement, by treaty negotiated at the 
instance of political authorities in the United States and 
with their approval, of the doctrine that recognition shall 
not be given if a government comes into power through the 
process of revolution or any similar process, 

The Secretary’s speech means that he has repudiated the 
doctrine of the Harding and the Coolidge administrations with 
respect to Latin America. That policy was reflected in the 
treaty to which reference has been made more clearly and 
accurately than in any other document, paper, or address. 
It was the policy of discouraging revolution by refusing 
recognition to de facto governments, no matter how much 
power they might possess, until constitutional processes for 
reorganization had been complied with. So the Secretary 
criticizes impliedly not only the policy of President Wilson 
but the policy of Presidents Harding and Coolidge. 

Now, with respect to the consistency of the Secretary’s 
attitude in the case of Mexico: 

Whatever distinctions may be made—and there are some 
between these two cases, whatever the reasons—and some of 
them find strong support in public sentiment—the Secretary 
has failed to follow the rule of which he boasts in the policy 
pursued with relation to Russia. If he applied the same 
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rule that he asserts in this address, and which has been ap- 
plied to the Latin American Republics, he would favor recog- 
nition of Russia. 

I do not criticize the failure of this or any other adminis- 
tration to recognize Russia, nor do I criticize the failure of 
the Wilson administration to recognize Huerta. I have not 
criticized this administration for sending marines to Nica- 
ragua to protect the lives and property of American citizens, 
nor do I criticize President Wilson for sending marines to 
Mexico to accomplish the same end. It will be remembered 
that for some years relations between the United States and 
our sister Republic to the south were strained. Within the 
memory of all who hear me, the subject was discussed in 
this Chamber. It was believed that unless some restraint 
was imposed, the Executive authority of the Nation would 
soon be sending armed forces across the border into Mexico. 
That strained relationship continued. Rupture was averted 
only by the circumstance that we sent to Mexico a diplomat 
who proved capable of policies which resulted in the restora- 
tion of amity and good will between the United States and 
Mexico. 

Mr. President, no great Secretary of State, no one who is 
profoundly impressed with the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of his high office, will seek an opportunity to inject 
partisan politics into international affairs. When he does so, 
justice requires that his criticisms shall be fair, and not 
based on feelings of mere partisanship. No one other than 
a partisan would have mentioned the incident with Mexico 
that happened during the Wilson administration without 
also calling attention to the Nicaraguan affair; and I am 
wondering now what answer the Secretary of State can 
make when it is brought to his attention that he has an- 
nounced a doctrine to which admittedly in his own mind 
there are exceptions; namely, that no matter how a govern- 
ment comes into power, no matter what may be its domestic 
policies, when it proves that it possesses the power to con- 
trol it is entitled to recognition. 

If that rule were applied, the Secretary of State would 
take steps to recognize Russia. How will he answer that he 
has not done so, except to say that the right of recognition 
is discretionary, and that it could be exercised at the pleas- 
ure of the Executive when the nation to be recognized, or 
the authority controlling it, is willing or able to shape its 
policies in harmony with the desires of the Executive au- 
thority? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to say a word in 
Tegard to the subject which has had the attention of the 
Senator from Arkansas, and that word is first in reference 
to the headlines and the speech made by Mr. Stimson. I 
fear the headlines have caused some confusion as to the 
speech. When I read the headlines I read as follows: 

Scores Wilson’s doctrine. 


And other headings of a similar import. 

It does not seem to me that the body of Mr. Stimson's 
speech supports the interpretation placed upon it in these 
headlines. Undoubtedly he states what he conceives to be 
Mr. Wilson’s departure from the traditional policy of the 
United States with reference to recognizing de facto govern- 
ments, but it seems to me that he stated it entirely free 
from what might be called voluntary criticism. It is 
nothing more than a dispassionate recital of a historic fact. 

I read what he said, because that is the best answer, it 
seems to me, to the headlines: 

With the advent of President Wilson’s administration this pol- 
icy of over a century was radically departed from in respect to 
the Republic of Mexico, and, by a public declaration on March 11, 
1913, it was announced. 

Of course, it is true that during Mr. Seward’s adminis- 
tration of the State Department he in effect declared the 
same policy which Mr. Wilson declared with reference to 
Mexico. There was for a brief time at least a period when 
this Government, through Mr. Seward, seemed to adopt the 
policy of recognizing only those governments which had 
come into power according to the ideas of the American 
Government as to how a government should acquire power. 
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But that was only for a time. He quotes Mr. Wilson’s lan- | since as a departure from our traditional policy in recog- 


guage, then, in explanation of Mr. Wilson’s position: 


Cooperation (with our sister Republics of Central and South 
America) is possible only when supported at every turn by the 
orderly processes of oes government based upon law, not upon 
arbitrary or irregular fo: 

We hold, as I am sure that all thoughtful leaders of republican 
government everywhere hold, that just government rests always 
upon the consent of the governed, and that there can be no free- 
dom without order based upon law and upon the public conscience 
and approval. 

We shall look to make these principles the basis of mutual 
intercourse, respect, and helpfulness between our sister Republics 
and ourselves. : 

Mr. Stimson then comments as follows: 


Mr. Wilson's Government sought to put this new policy into 
effect in respect to the recognition of the then Government of 
Mexico held by President Victoriano Huerta. Although Huerta's 
Government was in de facto possession, Mr. Wilson refused to 
recognize it, and he sought through the influence and pressure of 
his great office to force it from power. Armed conflict followed 
with the forces of Mexico and-disturbed relations between us and 
that Republic lasted until a comparatively few years ago. 

In his sympathy for the development of free constitutional 
institutions among the people of our Latin American neighbors, 
Mr. Wilson did not differ from the feelings of the great mass of his 
countrymen in the United States, including Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Adams, whose statements I have quoted; but he differed from the 
practice of his predecessors in seeking actively to propagate these 
institutions in a foreign country by the direct influence of this 
Government and to do this against the desire of the authorities 
and people of Mexico. 

That is the only quotation with reference to Mr. Wilson's 
policy and Mr. Stimson’s criticism of it, if we may call it 
such. 

It does not seem to me that that justifies the theory that 
Mr. Stimson was in any sense the policy further 
than to state that he regarded it as a departure from our 
traditional policy, and also further to state that the pres- 
ent administration has seen fit not to follow our traditional 
policy. All this seems to me to be void of any desire to 
assail Mr. Wilson. 

I agree with the Senator from Arkansas in this proposi- 
tion, however, that there is plenty of justification for the 
contention that the administration succeeding Mr. Wil- 
son’s, Mr. Harding’s administration, and Mr. Hughes as 
Secretary of State in that administration, sought to invoke 
and to apply the same policy which Mr. Wilson had ap- 
plied. I think we will all admit that Mr. Wilson stated a 
policy which was popular with the American people. But 
it was found that it was not a practicable proposition as 
viewed by the successive administrations; and as I under- 
stand Mr. Stimson’s statement, it is to the effect that the 
traditional policy of the United States seems to be the more 
workable and the more desirable, not in the sense of at- 
tacking the policy of Mr. Wilson but recording the historic 
fact of the traditional policy of the Government, of the 
departure from it, and of the return to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON or Arkansas. I quote from the Wash- 
ington Post, which apparently contains a literal quotation 
of the Secretary’s speech: 

“Although Huerta’s Government was a de facto possession,” 


Mr. Stimson said, “Mr. Wilson refused to recognize it, and he 


sought through the influence and pressure of his great office to 


force it from power. Armed conflict followed with the forces of 
Mexico, and disturbed relations between us and that republic 
lasted until a comparatively few years ago.” 

I said, and I repeat, that if that is a correct quotation 
it confuses the failure to recognize with the effort to pre- 
serve the lives and property of American citizens, and it is 
not only a severe criticism but, in my judgment, an unfair 
one. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator referred to Mr. Seward’s policy. 
Has he in mind the Maximilian situation in Mexico? 

Mr. BORAH. I have in mind the announcement by Mr. 
Seward of a principle which was regarded then and ever 


nizing a defacto government, but I can not recite his exact 
language 


Mr. FESS. My recollection of the incident was that 
Maximilian had been sent to Mexico, and was setting up a 
government in Mexico, and Mr. Seward intervened, on the 
ee first, that that was in violation of the Monroe 


8 BORAH. One of the interesting things about the 
Seward correspondence was that in none of the correspond- 
ence did Mr. Seward ever mention the Monroe doctrine with 
reference to what he was doing. I can not recall the exact 
language which Mr. Seward used, but in all the works treat- 
ing of this question of the traditional policy of the United 
States the two instances in which there has been a depar- 
ture, as cited by the writers upon the subject, were the 
instances of Mr. Seward and Mr. Wilson, and I think Mr. 
Wilson was followed in some respects by the Harding admin- 
istration. 

Mr. FESS. I rather think so, too. The Senator will re- 
call, however, that the Maximilian episode was the one out- 
standing example of carrying the Monroe doctrine much 
further than the author of the Monroe doctrine back in 
1823 had in mind. That is the universal verdict of our his- 
tory, that the action in that case was based on the Monroe 
doctrine, and went further than John Quincy Adams had in 
mind when, as Secretary of State, he announced the Presi- 
dent’s policy. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, my recollection is that Mr. 
Seward never referred to the Monroe doctrine at all with 
reference to the position he took regarding Mexico. 

Mr. FESS. Not in his message; no. 

Mr. BORAH. He did not base his action upon the Monroe 
doctrine. He was too sound an American statesman to do 
so, because if there is anything which ought to be well ac- 
cepted it is that the Monroe doctrine gives the United States 
no authority whatever to say to any Central or South Ameri- 
can government what kind of a government it shall have, or 
to interfere in the internal affairs of any Central or South 
American government. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an- 
other interruption? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The treaty of 1923, to which he refers, set up 
among the five Central American countries, got them into a 
pledge that they would not recognize any government set up 
by revolution. That was the treaty which Secretary Hughes 
induced. I think it set the example, however, as a precedent, 
that if we asked for the approval of such a treaty among 
them, we ourselves would approve it also. So that I think 
that what the Senator says, that it was followed by a succes- 
sive administration, has force. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, we could not 
hear the Senator on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. FESS. I was just interjecting a reference to the 
treaty of 1923, which the Senator from Arkansas men- 
tioned. I stated that that was a treaty among the five Cen- 
tral American powers, to induce each to refuse the recogni- 
tion of a government among themselves that was set up by 
coup d’état or revolution, and that it would be a just criti- 
cism to say that, having approved it, we would follow it 
ourselves. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We not only approved it, 
we instigated it, if such a term can be properly applied, and 
we have never repudiated it. We are bound in that way, 
morally bound, to the policy of refusing recognition to de 
facto governments, those which came into power through a 
revolution or a coup d’état, until the constitutional author- 
ities have effected a reorganization. Yet the Secretary says 
that in spite of that arrangement the practice of the admin- 
istration is to recognize a de facto government without 
regard to how it comes to power. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think there is no doubt 
but that the Harding administration, through Mr. Hughes, 
undertook to accept and put into effect the policy an- 
nounced by Mr. Wilson. I have always supposed that was a 
conceded proposition. In other words, it was undoubtedly 
the desire of the succeeding administration to avail them- 
selves of the principle which had been announced by Mr. 
Wilson and carry it into effect. 

The truth of the business is that it has been found im- 
practicable and unworkable, and for that reason we are 
going back—and I am glad we are going back—to the tra- 
ditional policy of the United States—that is, that when we 
find a government in control of a country and administer- 
ing the affairs of the country, it is not the business of the 
Government of the United States to inquire how it got 
power. The question is, Are they in control, are they exer- 
cising the powers and meeting the obligations of government, 
are they governing? If they are, as Thomas Jefferson well 
said, we should not go farther in the inquiry. It is a sound 
policy, and for myself I am pleased that the Secretary of 
State has restated it and reannounced our adherence to it. 
I have read Mr. Stimson’s speech hastily in the last few 
minutes, and I understand it to announce or rather rean- 
nounce the Jeffersonian principle or rule, and, if so, I say 
again, I am pleased he has done so. 

Let me read what Mr. Jefferson said because he seems to 
me to have stated the matter fully and completely: 

We certainly can not deny to other nations that principle 
whereon our own Government is founded; that every nation has 
a right to govern itself internally under whatever forms it pleases 
and to change those forms at its own will, and externally to trans- 
act business with other nations through whatever organ it chooses, 
whether that be a king, convention, committee, president, or what- 
ever it may be. ; 

That is the true doctrine to which we ought to have at all 
times adhered and by which we should stand. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I think we can not say that the Harding 
administration went as far as the Wilson administration. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not care to discuss it, but I think it 
went quite as far. When the Harding administration under- 
took to direct the affairs of Central American countries, to 
suggest a treaty, to bring about the adoption of that treaty, 
to put into effect that principle, we were doing precisely 
what MreWilson was doing with reference to Mexico. We 
were seeking to establish the policy for at least the Western 
Continent. 

Mr. FESS. With the exception that we do not go farther 
than the refusal of recognition unless it is to protect the 
property of American citizens in these countries. The 
criticism that was offered of President Wilson—and I had 
no sympathy with it—was that he did not only refuse to 
recognize Huerta, but he used the force and influence of his 
office to drive him from power. Just how much basis there 
was for that charge I do not know. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us see. Here is a South American 
country which has had a revolution and set up a new gov- 
ernment. We refuse to recognize it. By reason of the 
fact that we refuse to recognize it we put it out of busi- 
ness. We in effect use the force and power and influence 
of the United States to drive from power the government 
which we refused to recognize, because no government, par- 
ticularly in Central America, and in much of South Amer- 
ica, can long stand against the refusal of the United States 
to recognize it. We are exerting our influence. I do not 
know to what reference is made when it is said that Mr. 
Wilson exerted the influence of his great office to drive 
Huerta from power; but if he had refused to recognize those 
Governments, he was using the great influence of the Pres- 
idency of the United States and the State Department to 
drive them from power, because they could not get along 
without our influence. 

Mr. FESS. That is a question of degree. 


Mr. BORAH. That is true, but it results in the same 
thing in the end. 

Mr. SWANSON. If our recognition would put any gov- 
ernment in power and we refuse to recognize them, we are 
interfering with putting them in power, are we not? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I only want to conclude by 
saying—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Is not that true? I should like to know. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator knows as well as I do, but I 
think I agree with him. 

Mr. SWANSON. If we are going to be impartial we ought 
never to recognize any government. 

Mr. BORAH. I want the Jeffersonian doctrine so far as 
I am concerned. I think it has been tested by oné hundred 
and odd years of practical results. It is the very best prin- 
ciple that can be adopted with reference to the recognition 
of foreign governments. When we undertake to say that 
we will inquire into how a government got into power or 
whether the people of the country are indeed in support of 
the government and what kind of a government they have, 
there is no limit to the interference which we would have 
and exert with referencé to another people’s affairs. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We could not apply that 
doctrine very well if we pursued the policy of going into 
foreign countries, policing them, and holding elections in 
order to establish public authority. 

Mr. BORAH. That is quite true. The great comfort that 
I get out of Mr. Stimson’s speech is the fact that it seems 
to me he has restated the American policy. Now, the great 
question is, will we follow it? Will we adopt it in all our 
relations to other governments? I sincerely hope that we 
are to abide by it in good faith. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the Senator has be- 
come the very friendly interpreter of the address of Secre- 
tary Stimson last night. Am I to understand the Senator 
to say that the Hughes doctrine enunciated in the speech in 
which he said that our recognition when made ought to be 
worth something and we ought to give our moral and mate- 
rial support to the government we recognize, has been com- 
pletely repudiated by Secretary Stimson and the present 
administration? 

Mr. BORAH. I hope so; that is, I hope all departures 
from our traditional policy have been repudiated. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator understand it has 
been done? 

Mr. BORAH. I assume that is true, and I sincerely 
hope so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator from 
Idaho understand that the application of this policy with- 
out discrimination would result in the recognition of 
Russia? 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly, from my viewpoint. 

Mr. SWANSON. Since the Senator is giving a very cor- 
dial and friendly interpretation of the speech of Mr. Stim- 
son, can he explain why the Secretary of State so severely 
denounced Wilson for pursuing Villa after he had commit- 
ted the murders and outrages in Columbus, when our flag 
and soldiers had been insulted at Vera Cruz, and yet did 
not reflect on Hughes for announcing the doctrine that 
when we recognized people we should give them our moral 
and material support? Can the Senator understand why 
he should be so severe against Wilson and so silent about 
Hughes? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not find anything in the speech of 
Mr. Stimson denouncing Mr. Wilson for invading Mexico. 

Mr. SWANSON. He said we interfered there and the 
interference continued or prevailed until recently. Does the 
Senator understand the Secretary of State to have said that 
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if he had been in control of affairs he would have recognized 
Huerta when he had control of the City of Mexico, under 
a government founded on murder, maintained by an army, 
and which could not get recognition from the United States 
at that time? Does the Senator understand the Secretary 
of State to have said that he would have recognized Huerta 
under those circumstances? 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose it is the fair inference, in view 
of the fact that he disagreed with the Wilson policy. Under- 
stand, I have not talked with Mr. Stimson. I am speaking 
wholly by virtue of what I find in the speech itself. I do 
not know particularly what was in his mind, aside from 
what I glean from the speech. 

Mr. SWANSON. Was the Senator present at the meetings 
of the Foreign Relations Committees of the House and Senate 
held in the executive offices with President Wilson, when 
he read to all the assembled members of the two committees 
his message on the Mexican situation? 

Mr. BORAH. That took place at the White House. 

Mr. SWANSON. At the executive offices at the White 
House—in which he used the expression “ watchful waiting,” 
and everybody present concurred. ` 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is mistaken. Everyone did not 
concur. ° 

Mr. SWANSON. I can remember but two. 

Mr. BORAH. I can remember one particularly. 

Mr. SWANSON. There were Senator O'Gorman and 
myself. I told Mr. Wilson that if he was waiting and doing 
nothing, I thought he ought to say nothing. Senator Lodge 
was there, and Senator Root was there. As I understood it, 
President Wilson wanted to get the approval of the Foreign 
Relations Committees of the House and Senate whether that 
message was such as should be sent. I did not hear the 
Senator from Idaho object to it at that time. 

Mr. BORAH. Since the Senator has brought up the ques- 
tion, let me say that we sat for a long time discussing the 
matter, and I said nothing. I was a comparatively young 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee. Pretty soon 
Mr. Wilson turned to me, I thought out of mere courtesy, 
and said, Senator Boram, you have not said anything. 
What are your views”? I said, “I have not said anything 
Mr. President, because I do not agree with the policy which 
you announce; but you are in position to know more about it 
than I do, and therefore I have not undertaken to discuss it.” 

Mr. SWANSON. Possibly that is so, but I know Senator 
Lodge, who was the Republican leader at the time, concurred 
in it. Senator Root was there. I heard no dissenting views 
from them. If there were protests at that time they were 
very mild. I did not agree to the policy he enunciated, 
because I thought if he was going to do nothing he ought 
to say nothing, and I used that expression. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
Meld to the junior Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. GLASS. What does it all amount to? Does anybody 
here suppose that the fame of Woodrow Wilson is going to 
be impaired by the observations of Mr. Stimson last night 
in New York? 

Mr. BORAH. I only rose to say that in my humble 
opinion Mr. Stimson was not intending to attack Mr. Wilson. 
He was stating what will be found in almost any work upon 
the subject of our foreign policy during the last few years, 
and that is, that there was a departure at a certain time 
from our traditional foreign policy. I think Mr. Wilson did 
make a departure, and the reasons why he made it are stated 
here in his own language. They were certainly high prin- 
ciples on which he was undertaking to build, but as a prac- 
tical proposition, in my judgment, it was unworkable and 
has been found unworkable. We can not go into South 
America and determine and give a certificate of character 
to every government that is set up. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Stimson is working it as to Russia now, 
is he not? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; it seems to me so. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the Secretary of State, 
in this partisan criticism of Wilson, as it seems to me, of- 
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fered an excuse for coming out and furnishing arms to sup- 
port the existing government in Brazil. It was mostly on 
that policy, was it not? He would not recognize the revolu- 
tion down there. If I remember rightly, in 24 hours he came 
out almost with a declaration of war against the insurgent 
forces in Brazil. If I remember correctly, it was but a few 
days afterwards that he hardly had speed enough to recog- 
nize them. Is there any consistency about that? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, the wisest of diplomats some- 
times put their money on the wrong horse. 

Mr. SWANSON. The reason for putting his money on the 
existing government was that he would not recognize a gov- 
ernment if engaged in an insurrection. Now he abandons 
that principle. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think we ought to keep in mind the 
definition given by the Secretary of State. We have drifted 
away from it. I do not believe the Secretary of State would 
have recognized Huerta under his own definition. He indi- 
cates that he would, but I think it is simply an indication 
of inconsistency on his part, and of partisanship. 

Let me read again, so we will have it in the Recorp once 
more, what he said: 

As soon as it was reported to us through our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives that the new governments in Bolivia, Peru, Argentina, 
Brazil, and Panama were in control of the administrative machin- 
ery of the State, with the apparent general acquiescence of their 
people, and they were willing and apparently able to discharge 
their international and conventional obligations, they were 
recognized by our Government. 


I think that definition appeals to my idea of what the rule 
should be. But it will be remembered that Madero had been 
the popular idol of Mexico at the time he went in as Presi- 
dent. He was the people’s choice if there ever was one that 
went in as President of Mexico. His term of office was ter- 
minated suddenly by assassination by Huerta or by Huerta’s 
instigation. 

Mr. BORAH. That is a historic statement, but there has 
not been any proof of it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There was no evidence that that govern- 
ment met the general approval of the people of Mexico. On 
the contrary there was much evidence that it was contrary 
to the general wishes of the people of Mexico. Again there 
was no evidence that even Huerta had any control over 
Mexico at that time. He had control over Mexico. City in a 
certain zone by armed forces at that time. There was no 
evidence that the Huerta government was able to protect 
citizens of the United States throughout Mexico or to carry 
out any of the national obligations of a government toward 
us in that country. Therefore I say, taking Secretary Stim- 
son’s own definition of the policy, he would not have recog- 
nized Huerta at the time President Wilson refused to recog- 
nize Huerta. 

Therefore, not quarreling with him or his definition, be- 
cause I am in entire accord with his definition of policy, 
I do contend that his statements with regard to the Huerta 
incident were very unfortunate and entirely inconsistent 
with his whole course in Nicaragua since he has been Secre- 
tary of State, and will continue to be inconsistent, in my 
opinion, with his acts as Secretary of State. It was all right 
to call attention to the statement of policy of President 
Wilson, but his refusal to recognize Huerta was based on 
the very grounds laid down in the definition by Mr. Stimson. 

We know that it has been the policy of this Government 
for some time not only to use its judgment in regard to 
the recognition of de facto governments in Latin American 
countries, but to interfere in determining what governments 
shall be de facto, particularly in the case of Mexico, of 
which I entirely disapprove. It has gone even farther than 
the question of recognition. Mr. Stimson approved the 
course in Nicaragua; he took part in the dispute in Nica- 
ragua; it was not a question with him of recognizing a 
de facto government; it was a question of attempting to 
hold in power a revolutionary gevernment, the government 
of Chamorro, which was in power, The Government of the 
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United States interfered undoubtedly to sustain it in power, 
if not permanently, at least temporarily. The Chamorro 
government was not the government elected by the people 
of Nicaragua. Chamorro, by revolution and a coup d’état, 
took possession of the government and caused the govern- 
ment officers to be expelled and driven out of the country. 
That was the situation at the time our Government inter- 
fered. It went much farther than if we had just recognized 
Chamorro’s government. Of course, we sent troops there 
for the purpose of protecting the lives and property of Amer- 
ican citizens, and incidentally of nationals of other coun- 
tries, so as to sustain the Monroe doctrine; but we did not 
stop there, as the evidence discloses. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator about Nicaragua. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am talking about the Secretary, and 
I will now conclude. The troops did not go where Ameri- 
can citizens were alone to protect them; they went where 
there were no American citizens and where there were noth- 
ing but fighting forces of the Chamorro government, and 
those opposed to it, for the purpose of creating zones which 
had the effect, if they were not intended to have the effect, 
of absolutely protecting the revolutionary government of 
Chamorro. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, all this simply illustrates 
to my mind the necessity of getting back to the Jefferso- 
nian doctrine, and staying true to it, without any deviations 
hereafter. All during its subsequent history the Govern- 
ment of the United States, either positively or impliedly, 
has digressed from it. I sincerely hope that the Secretary 
of State’s statement and his quotation of the Jeffersonian 
doctrine and his approval of it mean that the United States 
is going back to the principle laid down by one of the 
wisest of all the statesmen of that period; indeed, one of 
the wisest statesmen of all time. 


Mr. President, in order that the Secretary of State may 
speak for himself much better than I can speak for him, I 
ask that his address may be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The address is as follows: 
[From the New York Times, Saturday, February 7, 1931] 
SECRETARY STIMSON’s DEFENSE OF Our LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 


(Following in full is the text of Secretary Stimson’s address last 
evening before the Council of Foreign Relations on The United 
States and the Other American Republics.”) 

During the past two years widespread economic depression and 
consequent unemployment have brought instability and unrest to 
many of the countries of the Western Hemisphere. Since March, 
1929, there have been revolutions in no less than seven Latin 
American Republics, resulting in the forcible overthrow in six of 
them of the existing governments. 

These changes, and the armed contests by which some of them 
have been accompanied, have presented to the State Department 
of this country a rapid succession of critical problems for decision. 
It was inevitable in such a situation that criticism of our decisions 
should be excited, and it has been. 

Therefore this evening I shall place before you from the stand- 
point of the State Department a brief statement of the facts as 
well as of the underlying principles and reasons upon which some 
of these recent decisions have been based. 

In particular I shall discuss the principles by which we have 
been guided in the recognition of the new governments which have 
arisen and also the principles which have underlain our action in 
the regulation of the sale and transportation of arms and muni- 
tions to the countries which have been involved in strife. 


OUR POLICY DURING PAST CENTURY 


As a background for this discussion a brief review of the general 
policy of the United States toward the other Republics of this 
hemisphere during the past century is pertinent. That policy in 
its general conception has been a noble one. From the beginning 
we have made the preservation of individual independence of these 
nations correspond with our own interest. This was announced in 
the Monroe doctrine and has been maintained ever since. 

That doctrine, far from being an assertion of suzerainty over our 
sister Republics, was an assertion of their individual rights as 
independent nations. It declared to the world that this independ- 
ence was so vital to our own safety that we would be willing to 
fight for it against an aggressive Europe. The Monroe doctrine 
was a declaration of the United States versus Europe—not of the 
United States versus Latin America. 

In taking this position in the Western Hemisphere our policy 
has coincided with the basic conception of international law, 
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namely, the equal rights of each nation in the family of nations. 
The law justly regards this conception as the chief protection of 
weak nations against oppression. Our people led in the recogni- 
tion of the independence of those countries with an instinctive 
readiness which was based upon their sympathy with the doctrine 
unon which that independence rested. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS'S POLICY 


In the language of John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State at 
the time: 

“The principles upon which the right of independence has been 
maintained by the South American patriots have been proved not 
only as identical with those upon which our own independence 
was asserted and achieved, but as involving the whole theory of 
government on the emphatically American foundation of the 
sovereignty of the people and the unalienable rights of men. 

“To a cause reposing upon this basis the people of this country 
never could be indifferent, and their sympathies have accordingly 
been, with great unanimity and constancy, enlisted in its favor.” 

I am not forgetful of the fact that the foreign policy of every 
nation is devoted primarily to its own interest. It also rises and 
falls with the character and wisdom of the individuals or groups 
who from time to time are in power. I do not close my eyes to the 
occasional dark spots which have been charged to that record, 
particularly 75 or 80 years ago. 

But the actions which were the foundation for the most serious 
of these charges were directly attributable to the influence of 
slavery in this country, then at the height of its political power, 
and that influence has long since been wiped out in the blood of 
a great civil war. They have no more reflected the democratic 
idealism which has generally characterized our foreign policy at 
its best than the fugitive slave act has fairly reflected our domestic 
social policy. i 

In spite of these and all other aberrations it is a very conserva- 
tive statement to say that the general foreign policy of the United 
States during the past century toward the Republics of Lation 
America has been characterized by a regard for their rights as 
independent nations which, when compared with current inter- 
national morality in other hemispheres, has been as unusual as it 
has been praiseworthy. 


INSTANCES OF AID TO LATIN AMERICA 


People are sometimes prone to forget our long and honorable 
fulfillment of this policy toward our younger sister nations. 

It was our action which obtained the withdrawal of French im- 
perialism from Mexico. 

It was our influence which provided for the return from Great 
Britain of the Bay Islands to Honduras, and the Mosquito coast, 
including Greytown, to Ni 

It was our pressure which secured the arbitration of the bound- 
ary dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela and which later 
secured by arbitration the solution of serious disputes between 
Venezuela, Germany, and Italy. 

Between the Republics themselves our influence has constantly 
been exerted for a friendly solution of controversies which might 
otherwise mar their independent and peaceful intercourse. To 
speak only of recent matters, I may refer to the long-standing 
Tacna-Arica dispute between Chile and Peru, and the open clash 
between Bolivia and Paraguay. During the past seven years our 
good offices have resulted in the settlement of eight boundary 
disputes between 11 countries of this hemisphere. 

In our successive Pan American conferences, as well as in the 
Pan American Union, the fundamental rule of equality, which is 
the mainstay of independence, has been unbroken. Action is 
taken only by unanimous consent. No majority of States can 
conclude a minority, even the smallest and weakest. 

This is in sharp contrast to the practice which prevailed in the 
former concert of Europe, where only the great powers were ad- 
mitted on a basis of equality. It was also at variance with the 
original organization of the covenant of the League of Nations, 
where is was proposed that a majority of the seats in the council 
should be permanently occupied by the great powers. 


ANOTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


While such recognition of their equal rights and national inde- 
pendence has always been the basic foundation upon which our 
policy toward these Republics has rested, there is another side 
of the picture which must be borne in mind. 

The basic principle of equality in international law is an ideal 
resting upon tes which are not always and consistently 
accurate. For independence imposes duties as well as rights. It 
presupposes ability in the independent nation to fulfill the obliga- 
tions toward the other nations and their nationals which are 
prescribed and expected to exist in the family of nations. 

The hundred years which have ensued since the announcement 
of our policy toward these Republics have contained recurring 
evidence of how slow is the progress of mankind along that diffi- 
cult highway which leads to national maturity and how difficult 
is the art of popular self-government. Years and decades of 
alternations between arbitrary power at,one time and outbreaks 
of violence at another have pointed out again and again how 
different a matter it is in human affairs to have the vision and to 
achieve the reality. 

Furthermore, the difficulties which have beset the foreign policy 
of the United States in carrying out these principles can not be 
understood without the comprehension of a geographical fact. 
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The very locality where the progress of these Republics has 
been most slow; where the difficulties of race and climate have 
been greatest; where the recurrence of domestic violence has most 
frequently resulted in the failure of duty on the part of the 
Republics themselves and the violation of the rights of life and 
property accorded by international law to foreigners within their 
territory, has been in Central America, the narrow isthmus which 
joins the two Americas, and among the islands which intersperse 
the Caribbean Sea adjacent to that isthmus. 


REGION VITAL TO OUR SAFETY 


That locality has been the one spot external to our shores which 
nature has decreed to be most vital to our national safety, not to 
mention our prosperity. It commands the line of the great trade 
route which joints our eastern and western coasts. Even before 
human hands had pierced the isthmus with a seagoing canal that 
route was vital to our national interest. 

Since the Panama Canal has become an accomplished fact, it 
has been not only the vital artery of our coastwise commerce but, 
as well, the link in our national defense which protects the defen- 
sive power of our fleet. One can not fairly appraise American 
policy toward Latin America or fully appreciate the standard 
which it has maintained without taking into consideration all of 
the elements of which it is the resultant. 

Like the rocks which mark the surface of a steady river cur- 
rent, all the facts and circumstances which I have outlined have 
produced ripples in the current of our steady policy toward the 
Latin American Republics. Some of them have resulted in tem- 
porary intrusions into the domestic affairs of some of those coun- 
tries, which our hostile critics have not hesitated to characterize 
as the manifestation of a selfish American imperialism. 

I am clear that a calm historical perspective will refute that 
criticism and will demonstrate that the international practice of 
this Government in the Western Hemisphere has been asserted 
with a much readier tion of the legal rights of all the 
countries with which we have been in contact than has been the 
prevalent practice in any other part of the world. The discussion 
of the particular topics which I am bringing before you this 
evening will, I hope, help to develop the character, trend, and 
uniformity of our country’s policy. 

QUESTION OF RECOGNITION 


The recognition of a new state has been described as the as- 
surance given to it that it will be permitted to hold its place and 
rank in the character of an independent political organism in the 
society of nations. The recognition of a new government within a 
state arises in practice only when a government has been changed 
or established by revolution or by a coup d'état. No question of 
recognition normally arises, for example, when a king dies and 
his heir succeeds to the throne, or where as the result of an elec- 
— in a republic a new chief executive constitutionally assumes 
office. 

The practice of this country as to the recognition of new gov- 
ernments has been substantially uniform from the days of the 
administration of Secretary of State Jefferson in 1792 to the days 
of Secretary of State Bryan in 1913. There were certain slight de- 
partures from this policy during the Civil War, but they were 
manifestly due to the exigencies of warfare and were abandoned 
immediately afterward. i 

This general policy, as thus observed, was to base the act of rec- 
ognition not upon the question of the constitutional legitimacy 
of the new government but upon its de facto capacity to fulfill 
its obligations as a member of the family of nations. This coun- 
try recognized the right of other nations to regulate their own 
internal affairs of government and disclaimed any attempt to base 
its recognition upon the correctness of their constitutional action. 

Said Mr. Jefferson in 1792: 

“We certainly can not deny to other nations that principle 
whereon our own Government is founded, that every nation has 
a right to govern itself internally under what forms it pleases, and 
to change these forms at its own will; and externally to transact 
business with other nations through whatever organ it chooses, 
whether that be a king, convention, assembly, committee, presi- 
dent, or whatever it be.“ 

In these essentials our practice corresponded with the practice 
of the other nations of the world. 

The particular considerations upon which our action was regu- 
larly based were well stated by Mr. Adee, long the trusted Assist- 
ant Secretary of State of this Government, as follows: 

Ever since the American Revolution entrance upon diplomatic 
intercourse with foreign States has been de facto, dependent upon 
the existence of three conditions of fact: The control of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the State; the general acquiescence of 
its people; and the ability and willingness of their government to 
discharge international and conventional obligations. 

“The form of government has not been a conditional factor in 
such recognition; in other words, the de jure element of legitimacy 
of title has been left aside.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON AND MEXICO 


With the advent of President Wilson’s administration this 
policy of over a century was radically departed from in respect to 
the Republic of Mexico, and, by a public declaration on March 
11, 1913, it was announced that— 

“Cooperation (with our sister Republics of Central and South 
America) is possible only when supported at ev turn by the 
orderly processes of just government based upon law, not upon 
arbitrary or irregular force. 
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We hold, as I am sure that all thoughtful leaders of republican 
government everywhere hold, that just government rests always 
upon the consent of the governed, and that there can be no free- 
dom without order based upon law and upon the public conscience 
and approval. 

“We shall look to make these principles the basis of mutual 
intercourse, respect, and helpfulness between our sister Republics 
and ourselves.” 

Mr. Wilson’s government sought to put this new policy into 
effect in respect to the ition of the then Government of 
Mexico held by President Victoriano Huerta, Although Huerta’s 
government was in de facto possession, Mr. Wilson refused to 
recognize it, and he sought through the influence and pressure 
of his great office to force it from power. Armed conflict followed 
with the forces of Mexico, and disturbed relations between us 
and that Republic lasted until a comparatively few years ago. 

In his sympathy for the development of free constitutional 
institutions among the people of our Latin American neighbors, 
Mr. Wilson did not differ from the feelings of the great mass of 
his countrymen in the United States, including Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Adams, whose statements I have quoted, but he differed from 
the practice of his predecessors in seeking actively to propagate 
these institutions in a foreign country by the direct influence of 
this Government and to do this against the desire of the authori- 
ties and people of Mexico. 

PRESENT ADMINISTRATION'S VIEWS 

The present administration has refused to follow the policy 
of Mr. Wilson and has followed consistently the former practice 
of this Government since the days of Jefferson. 

As soon as it was reported to us, through our diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, that the new governments in Bolivia, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Panama were in control of the administrative 
machinery of the State, with the apparent general acquiescence 
of their people, and that they were willing and op gabe able 
to e their international and conventio: obligations, 
they were recognized by our Government. 

And in view of the economic depression, with the consequent 
need for prompt measures of financial stabilization, we did this 
with as little delay as possible, in order to give those sorely pressed 
countries the quickest possible opportunities for recovering their 
economic poise, 

Such has been our policy in all cases where international prac- 
tice was not affected or controlled by preexisting treaty. In the 
five Republics of Central America—Guatemala, Honduras, Sal- 
vador, Ni „and Costa Rica—however, we have found an 
entirely different situation existing from that normally presented 
under international law and practice. 

As I have already pointed out, those countries geographically 
have for a century been the focus of the greatest difficulties and 
the most frequent disturbances in their earnest course toward 
competent maturity in the discharge of their international obli- 
gations. Until some two decades ago war within and without was 
their almost yearly portion. No administration of their govern- 
ment was long safe from revolutionary attack instigated either by 
factions of its own citizens or by the machinations of another one 
of the five Republics. Free elections, the corner stone upon which 
our own democracy rests, had been practically unknown during 
the entire period. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN CONVENTION 


In 1907 a period of strife, involving four of the five Republics, 
had lasted almost without interruption for several years. In that 
year, on the joint suggestion and mediation of the Governments 
of the United States and Mexico, the five Republics met for the 
purpose of considering methods intended to mitigate and, if pos- 
sible, terminate the intolerable situation. By one of the conven- 
tions which they then adopted the five Republics agreed with one 
another as follows: 

“The governments of the high contracting parties shall not 

any other government which may come into power in 
any of the five Republics as a consequence of a coup d'état or of 
a revolution against the recognized government, so long as the 
freely elected representatives of the people thereof have not con- 
stitutionally reorganized the country.” 

Sixteen years later, in 1923, the same five Republics, evidently 
satisfied with the principle they had thus adopted and desiring 
to reinforce it and prevent any future evasions of that principle, 
met again, reenacted the same covenant, and further promised 
each other that even after a revolutionary government had been 
constitutionally reorganized by the representatives of the people 
they would not recognize it if its President should have been a 
leader in the preceding revolution or related to such a leader by 
blood or marriage or if he should have been a cabinet officer or 
held some high military command during the accomplishment of 
the revolution. 

Some four months thereafter our own Government, on the invi- 
tation of these Republics, which had conducted their meeting in 
Wi m, announced through Secretary Hughes that the United 
States would in its future dealings with those Republics follow out 
the same principle which they had thus established in their treaty. 
Since that time we have consistently adhered to this policy in 
respect to those five Republics. 

ACTION IN CASE OF GUATEMALA 

We followed that policy in Guatemala in the case of a recent 
revolution in which some 57 people were killed. General Orellano, 
the leader of the revolt, set himself up as the provisional President 
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of that Republic on December 16, 1930. On December 22, 1930, we 
notified him that in accordance with the policy established by the 
1923 treaty he would not be recognized by us. No recognition was 
granted him by any of the other four Republics. 

Following this he tendered his resignation and retired from 
office, and on January 2, 1931, through the constitutional forms 
provided in the Guatemalan Constitution, Sefior Reina Andrade 
was chosen provisional President by the Guatemalan Congress, and 
immediately called a new election for a permanent President. 
Thereupon this country and the other four Republics recognized 
the government of Sefior Reina Andrade. 

Since the adoption by Secretary Hughes, in 1923, of the policy 
of recognition agreed upon by the five Republics in their con- 
vention, not one single revolutionary government has been able 
to maintain itself in those five Republics. Twice—once in Nica- 
ragua and once in the case of Guatemala, just described—a revolu- 
tionary leader has succeeded in grasping the reins of government 
for a brief period. But in each case the failure to obtain recogni- 
tion has resulted in his prompt resignation on account of his 
inability to borrow money in the international markets. 

Several times within the same period a contemplated revolution 
has been abandoned by its conspirators on the simple reminder by 
a minister from this country or one of the other Republics that, 
even if they were successful, their government would not be recog- 
nized; and, undoubtedly, in many more cases has the knowledge 
of the existence of the policy prevented even the preparation for a 
revolution or coup d'état. 

In every one of these cases the other four ublics have made 
common cause in the efforts of the United States to carry out 
their policy and maintain stability. When one compares this rec- 
ord with the blood-stained of Central America before the 
adoption of the treaty of 1923, I think that no impartial student 
can avoid the conclusion that the treaty and the policy which it 
has established in that locality has been productive of very great 
good. 

POSSIBLE DIFFICULTIES FORESEEN 


Of course, it is a departure from the regular international prac- 
tice of our Government, and it undoubtedly contains possible 
difficulties and dangers of application which we in the State De- 
partment are the last to minimize and in case of which, should 
they arise, this Government must reserve its freedom of action. 

But the distinction between this departure, which was sug- 
gested by the five Republics themselves and in which we have 
acted at their earnest desire and in cooperation with them, and 
the departure taken by President Wilson in an attempt to force 
upon Mexico a policy which she resented must be apparent to the 
most thoughtless student. 

A few weeks ago Judge John Bassett Moore, who as counselor 
of the State Department was a member of Mr. Wilson's admin- 
istration, criticized Mr, Wilson’s departure from the former prac- 
tice of this country, and he included within his criticism the de- 
parture initiated by the treaty of 1923. He did not, however, 
point out the foregoing radical difference of principle between the 
two policies, nor the entirely different results which have followed 
each, and which thus far seem quite to justify the policy of 1923. 

Furthermore, it may be no that one of the dangers which 
might be apprehended from this policy of recognition adopted by 
the five Central American Republics under the treaty of 1923 has 
not materialized. 

REFORM IN ELECTION PRACTICES 


One of the most serious evils in Central America has been the 
fact that throughout the history of those Republics, until re- 
cently, it has been the habitual practice of the President, who 
held the machinery of government, to influence and control the 
election of his successor. This has tended to stimulate revolu- 
tion as the only means by which a change of government could 
be accomplished. The danger was therefore manifest that this 
treaty of 1923 might result in perpetuating the autocratic power 
of the governments which were for the time in possession. 

As a matter of fact, this has not happened. On the contrary, 
significant improvement has taken place in election practice. 
The Government of Nicaragua of its own motion has sought and 
obtained the assistance of the United States in securing free and 
uncontrolied elections in 1928 and 1930. The Government of 
Honduras, in 1928, without any such assistance, conducted an 
election which was so free that the party in power was 
sessed by the opposition party; and a similar free election has 
apparently occurred in 1930. 

For nearly 100 years before 1923 free elections have been so 
rare in Central America as to be almost unique. Of course, it 
is too early to make safe generalizations, but it would seem that 
the stability created by the treaty of 1923 apparently has not 
tended to perpetuate existing autocracies but, on the contrary, 
to stimulate a greater sense of responsibility in elections. 


TRAFFIC IN ARMS 


I will now pass to the subject of the policy of this Government 
in respect to the export of arms and munitions to countries 
which are engaged in civil strife. 

Twice during the present administration we have had to make 
important decisions and take important action in respect to this 
subject. The first of these occasions was in March, 1929, when a 
military insurrection broke out in the Republic of Mexico. This 
insurrection was of serious nature and extent. It involved dis- 
turbances in many of the Mexican Provinces and much fighting 
and bloodshed. 

Acting under a joint resolution of our Congress, adopted in 1922, 
this Government maintained an embargo upon the exportation of 
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all arms and munitions which might reach the rebels. At the 
same time it permitted the sale and itself sold arms and ammuni- 
tion to the established Government of Mexico, with which we were 
then and had been for a number of years in diplomatic relations, 

In about three months the insurrection was suppressed, and I 
think it can be fairly said that it is due in no slight degree to our 
action in this matter that the feelings of hostility on the part of 
Mexico to the United States which had existed ever since the 
intervention of President Wilson against Huerta in 1913 were 
finally ended and the relations of the two countries became 
friendly and cordial. 


THE CASE OF BRAZIL 


The second occasion was in October, 1930, when armed insurrec- 
tion had broken out against the Government of Brazil. In the 
same way in which we had acted toward Mexico, we permitted that 
Government to purchase arms both from our Government and 
from our nationals in this country; and, when the ambassador of 
Brazil brought to our attention the fact that arms were being 
purchased in this country for export to the rebel forces figh 
against the recognized Government, we placed an embargo agains 
the exportation of such arms. 

Two days later the Government of Brazil suddenly fell, the 
immediate cause being the revolt of its own garrison in Rio de 
Janeiro, 

In placing the embargo upon the exportation of arms to the 
Brazilian rebel forces our Government acted under the same joint 
resolution of our Congress of 1922, and with the same purpose and 
upon the same policy as had guided our action in the case of 
Mexico and in other cases where action has been taken under that 
resolution. That p was “to prevent arms and munitions 

ed from the United States being used to promote conditions 
of domestic violence ” in the countries whose governments we had 
and with which we were in friendly intercourse. This 
was the purpose and policy as stated by our Congress in the lan- 
guage of the resolution itself. 
EMBARGO GOVERNED BY TREATY 


In the case of Brazil there also was in effect a treaty between 
the United States and Brazil which made it compulsory for us 
to act as we did in placing this embargo. With Mexico that treaty 
had not yet gone into effect. This treaty was the convention 
executed at Habana on February 20, 1928, between the United 
States and the 20 Latin American Republics, providing for the 
rights and duties of States in the event of civil strife. 

Between its signatories it rendered compulsory the policy of 
protecting our Latin American sister Republics against the traffic 
in arms and war material carried on by our nationals, which 
previously the joint resolution of 1922 had left within the discre- 
tion of the Executive. 

The language of the treaty of 1928 is as follows: 

“ARTICLE 1. The contracting States bind themselves to observe 
2 following rules with regard to. civil strife in another one of 

em: s * 

“3. To forbid the traffic in arms and war material, except when 
intended for the government, while the belligerency of the rebels 
has not been recognized, in which latter case the rules of neutral- 
ity shall be applied.” 

Our action in regard to Brazil has been criticized by gentlemen 
who have confused the legal situation which existed in Brazil 
with an entirely different situation. We have been criticized for 
“taking sides in that civil strife,” as if we had been under the 
duty to maintian neutrality between the Brazilian Government 
and the rebels who were seeking to overthrow it. 


DUTY OF NEUTRALITY 


Under the law of nations the duty of neutrality does not arise 
until the insurgents have assumed the status of a belligerent 
power between whom and the mother country other governments 
must maintain impartiality. This occurs when a condition of 
belligerency is recognized either by the parent State itself or by 
the governments of other nations. 

Such a situation arose in our Civil War when the Confederate 
States, having occupied exclusively a portion of the territory of the 
United States and having set up their own capital at Richmond, 
were recognized as belltgerents by the nations of Europe. It has 
not arisen in any of the recent revolutions of Latin America, 
whether successful or unsuccessful. The revolutionists in Brazil 
had not been recognized as belligerents either by the Brazilian 
Government, by the United States, or by any other nation. 

Until that happens under the law and practice of nations no 
duty of impartiality arises either on the part of our Government 
or our citizens. Until that time there is only one side toward 
which under international law other nations owe any duty. 

This is so well established as to be elementary. It was recognized 
in the clause of the treaty of 1928, which I have just quoted. It 
is recognized in the standard legal treatises, including that of 
Mr. John Basset Moore, who cites, among other precedents, an 
opinion of one of our Attorney Generals and says that— 

“It [the United States neutrality act of 1818] would extend to 
the fitting out and arming of vessels for a revolted colony whose 
belligerency had not been recognized, but it should not be applied 
to the fitting out, etc., of vessels for the parent state for use 
against a revolted colony whose independence has not in any 
manner been recognized by our Government.” 


EXISTING GOVERNMENTS FAVORED 


Until belligerency is recognized and the duty of neutrality arises 
all the humane predispositions toward stability of government, 
the preservation of international amity, and the protection of 
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established intercourse between nations are in favor of the exist- 
ing government. 

This is particularly the case in countries where a civil strife 
has been as frequent, as personal, and as disastrous as it has 
been in some sections of Central and South America during the 
past century. The law of nations is not static. It grows and 
develops with the experience of mankind, and its development fol- 
lows the line of human predispositions and experiences, such as 
those to which I have referred. 

The domestic legislation of the United States prescribing the 
duties of its citizens toward nations suffering from civil strife is 
following the line of these predispositions and is blazing the way 
for the subsequent growth of the law of nations. I am not one 
who regards this development of American domestic legislation, 
exemplified by the joint resolution of 1922, as a departure from 
the principles of international law or as a reactionary or back- 
ward step. The reverse is true. 

Although I have had little occasion to deal with the subject of 
international law from an academic viewpoint, it has happened 
that at different times during my life I have occupied public 
offices where I came in official contact with international condi- 
tions before they were remedied by the beneficient effect of the 
joint resolution of 1922 and its predecessor, the joint resolution 
of 1912. : 

Twenty-five years ago, as United States attorney in the southern 
district of New York, much of my time and energy were devoted 
to the enforcement of the so-called neutrality acts of the United 
States. Our laws were then insufficient to control the shipment 
of arms from this country, even when the purpose of stirring up 
strife, sedition, and revolution in the Republics to the south of us 
‘was manifest. 

REVOLUTIONS ENCOURAGED HERE 

I can remember the time when a single concern in the State 
of New York used to make it known that they were fully pre- 
pared to outfit on short notice, for war service, expeditions of any 
size up to several thousand men. I personally witnessed the ac- 
tivities by which some of our munitions manufacturers for sordid 
gain became a veritable curse to the stability of our neighboring 
Republics. 

Later, as Secretary of War, I became a witness to the fact that 
our own citizens were sometimes the innocent victims of domestic 
strife in adjacent countries stirred up by this disgraceful traffic. 
When an insurrection broke out in Mexico the first effort of the 
rebels was usually to try to seize the customhouse on one of the 
important railroad crossings between our two countries, in order 
that they might freely receive arms and ammunition from this 
country. 

And I myself have seen the bullet marks on the houses in 
El Paso, Tex., caused by a conflict of this kind in Juarez, across 
the river, in which a score of innocent citizens of El Paso, going 
about their accustomed duties on American soil, were killed or 
injured. F 

With these personal experiences in mind, I had little difficulty in 
reaching the conclusion that those who argued for the liberty 
of our munitions manufacturers to continue for profit a traffic 
which was staining with blood the soil of the Central American 
republics were not the progressives in international law or practice. 

SCOPE OF POLICY EXTENDED 

I am glad that I had a share in the drafting of the joint resolu- 
tion of 1912, and I have studied closely the progress of its re- 
medial effect upon the conditions which it was designed to cure. 
I am glad to find that that effect has been beneficial. By our own 
Government it has been found so beneficent that in 1922 its 
scope was extended from civil strife in America to civil strife in 
certain other portions of the world. 

By 1928 its beneficent influence was so generally recognized 
that at the great Pan American conference which was held in 
Habana in that year all of the nations of this hemisphere em- 
bodied in the treaty of 1928 as a definite and compulsory legal 
obligation the same policy which we had been able in 1912 to 
initiate as a discretionary power of the American President. 

I believe that this marks the line which the law of nations will 
eventually follow throughout the world. When it does so, I 
believe that international law and practice will have achieved 
another step forward toward the ultimate peace of mankind. 

It is my hope that the decisions of the State Department during 
the past two years will be found to have assisted in this benefi- 
cent progress. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I rise really for another 
purpose, but I can not resist saying that there will be great 
rejoicing in the administration’s camp to-night to think 
that the able Senator from Idaho has returned to the fold 


in support of the administration. 
CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16297) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), and acts 
amendatory thereof. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Nebraska has an 
amendment which I will accept, and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] offered an amendment to section 3 
to strike out “10 per cent” and insert “5 per cent,” which 
I will also accept. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Amendments can not be offered 
from the floor in that way. The bill is before the Senate 
and open to amendment. 

The Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to be clear as to 
the legislative situation, and I ask the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. As I understand, the bill as it came from 
the House removed the limitation so far as individual States 
are concerned. Is that correct? 

Mr. SWANSON. The House bill removed the limitation 
entirely. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the amendment which has been 
adopted by the Senate limits the amount to be spent in any 
one State to $15,000,000? 

Mr. SWANSON. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am in general accord 
with the purposes of this bill, particularly in view of the 
amendment which has been added to it here, except, as to 
this amendment, and in connection with that amendment 
I want to make an appeal to Senators. 

It has been my privilege to support every measure for 
relief which has been suggested here. We have an unem- 
ployment situation in my State which is a very serious 
problem to our people, and there are Government projects 
under way in New York which are not local projects, which 
are of no benefit to the State, except in so far as they are 
of benefit to all the States. I refer particularly to the 
marine hospital, which is to be built on Staten Island, and 
to the Federal office building in New York City. The Fed- 
eral office building is to be used for governmental activities 
which involve the entire country. I should also mention a 
Federal courthouse and a post-office annex. I recognize 
that those may be considered local projects, and I should 
dislike to see the work upon these great public enterprises 
interfered with by reason of a limitation of $15,000,000 
placed upon the expenditure in any one State, as certainly 
is provided by this amendment, 

I appeal to the Senator from Virginia and to others who 
are interested in the bill to permit the limitation to be in- 
creased to $20,000,000, as suggested by the Secretary in his 
letter, in which he says that if the limit shall be increased 
there will be no curtailment of the construction program in 
any State. Will not the Senator from Virginia do that or 
permit a change in that amendment by inserting the words 
unless such buildings are of national concern,” such as the 
sa ee hospital and the Federal office building in New 
York? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I feel that Congress legis- 
lates for the whole country and not for any special city or 
special enterprise. We have tried to provide for these build- 
ings fairly and equitably for the whole country without any 
discrimination. The Treasury Department has fought eter- 
nally to have the privilege of spending money for public 
buildings wherever it pleases, and with the estimates sent 
here they please in about five or six big cities. After a 
fight of over three weeks, we had this fair division made. 

I consented to increase the limit from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 when the appropriation for public buildings was 
increased, and I consented to increase it from ten to fifteen 
million dollars under the authorization in this bill. 

Under this provision we limit the expenditure in any one 
State to $15,000,000. The House provided no limitation, 
so that the money could all be spent in one State if the 
House provision should prevail. I do not know whether in- 
creasing the amount to $20,000,000 will do wrong to other 
States or not, or whether the present limit will do an injus- 
tice to New York. If, however, the question shall go to 
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conference it can be examined into there. I am not willing, 
however, to take the word of an official in the Treasury 
Department when I have not examined into the matter and 
made sure that other States will not be deprived of the op- 
portunity to have construction work equal to that carried 
on in New York. + 

As I have said, the question will go to conference. If the 
Senator can convince the conferees that a limit of $20,000,- 
000 will not interfere with the projects contemplated for 
other States, and does not involve a special favor being 
given to New York, I am satisfied the conferees will agree 
to it. I repeat, however, it was difficult to obtain the limi- 
tation of $10,000,000, and I do not know as to the $15,000,000 
limitation. There may be apprehension that.it may inter- 
fere with the projects in other States based on a fair divi- 
sion according to population, territory, and postal receipts. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no disposition to 
ask for any special favor for my State; I am perfectly will- 
ing to have the limitation of $15,000,000 placed upon proj- 
ects which are local or even $10,000,000 placed upon projects 
which are local; but does it not appeal to Senators that a 
marine hospital on Staten Island, which has to do with the 
navy and merchant marine of the world, has nothing to do 
with New York City? 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to be satisfied as to that. I do 
not think the marine hospital comes under the terms of 
this bill. I think that provision otherwise is made for it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sorry to say that it does come 
under this bill. I called up the Secretary just a few mo- 
ments ago and was advised to that effect. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not willing to increase the limita- 
tion to $20,000,000. If that limitation were put in we could 
not reduce it back to $15,000,000; I would be committed to 
it. Then other Senators might come here and say, “ You 
consented to that and affected projects in 25 States; I do 
not think it is right that that should be done.” If the Sen- 
ator can make a case before the conference committee and 
prove that it will not interfere with the States of other 
Senators, I am satisfied they will help the Senator, and that 
the Senators on the conference committee will agree to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I can make a case that will convince 
the Senator from Virginia, I have won my battle. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. I represent the committee. This 
question was discussed in the committee, and I told the 
committee I thought that since the appropriation was in- 
_ creased to $100,000,000 it was but right to increase the limit 

that might be spent in any one State to $15,000,000; and, 
after some objection, they agreed to it. I have no right to 
agree to increase that to $20,000,000, and I will not do it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say one or two things more to 
my friend from Virginia. In general I am in hearty accord 
with him, as he knows; but I called up the Secretary a few 
moments ago to ascertain what projects are under way in 
New York, and I find they are the marine hospital, the 
Federal office building, the Federal courthouse, and the post- 
office annex in New York City. The Senator from Virginia 
certainly will concede that the marine hospital, if it is in- 
cluded under this bill, and the Federal office building, having 
to do with national activities, ought not to be charged 
against my State. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know to what extent that may 
be so. I do not know whether the marine hospital is to be 
constructed out of this fund or some other fund. If a hos- 
pital is built for the Navy it is constructed out of naval 
funds. I do not know whether provision for this hospital 
is made in some other bill, and I am not authorized to 
accept any amendment which will increase or decrease the 
limitation. 

If the Senator wants to test the sense of the Senate on a 
motion to increase the amount to $20,000,000, that is all 
right; but I am not authorized to do anything but represent 
the committee. The committee fixed the limitation at 
$15,000,000, after long consideration; I helped to get the 
limit increased from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, and I shall 
consent to no further increase, particularly as I do not know 
how much other States would be hurt by it. 
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Mr. HALE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think the marine hospital referred 
to has anything whatever to do with the Navy. I think it is 
a Public Health Service hospital. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is entirely outside of the Navy. 

Mr. HALE. It is entirely so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask the Senator from Virginia 
if it is true that in the projects which will be charged against 
my State under this bill the marine hospital and the Fed- 
eral office building are included, the Senator would concede 
then that that would not be a fair charge against the State, 
would he not? 

Mr. SWANSON. No, I would not concede that. The 
object of this bill is to provide fairly for construction work 
all over the country where there is unemployment. We will 
have $171,000,000 to experid next year. Of course, if it would 
not interfere with the expenditure of the money on an 
equitable basis throughout the States, I would not object to 
increasing the limit to $20,000,000, but if I thought other 
States would not get their fair share of the construction 
work to relieve unemployment, even if an excess went to my 
State, I do not think I ought to consent. We have hospitals 
at Norfolk, but I have not asked whether any hospitals or 
other buildings are to be constructed there. 

This is a bill to provide for a fair division of construction 
work in order to relieve unemployment all over the country. 
If I should find that increasing the limit would not interfere 
with construction work in any State, I would not object to 
it, but I want to be satisfied as to that. If $20,000,000 were 
now fixed as the limit it could not be reduced, because the 
House has provided no limit and we could not get the bill 
through if it interfered with other States. To be frank and 
candid, I do not think the Senator ought to insist on it; 
nobody else is insisting on it but the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; because but one other State in the 
Union is involved, and that is the State of Illinois. 

Mr. SWANSON. Nobody is asking for that. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no Illinois Senator here. If 
the Illinois Senators were here, they would be asking for it. 

Mr. SWANSON. They would not get it, because 48 States 
are not going to be treated unfairly simply to benefit two 
States, and they ought not to ask it. I would not come here 
and ask to have special privileges given to my State if it is 
treated fairly. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I know how fair the Senator is. 
He would not under any circumstances take something for 
Virginia unless the rest of us got it, but is the Senator will- 
ing to take to conference this suggestion—that in the appro- 
priation of $15,000,000 per State, if the money is ample, 
those projects which are general in their nature in my State, 
such as the marine hospital or the Federal office building, 
shall not be charged against the State? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not, because the committee did not 
authorize me to do so. If that is done, they ought to do the 
same thing for construction in California, and they ought to 
do the same thing for the construction of naval buildings 
out in Illinois. Nobody ought to ask for any special priv- 
ileges. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I make an appeal to my 
colleagues on the floor. Coming from the great State of 
New York, I have not hesitated to vote for those projects 
which have to do with the welfare and upbuilding of the 
other States of the Union. I voted for these various farm 
bills, except the agricultural marketing act. I have tried to 
help the other States. I appeal to you now, Senators: Are 
we not entitled to have the $15,000,000 expended in the 
State of New York spent for projects which are local, as 
they are in your States, and to have excluded from the 
operation of the proviso these two projects in New York 
which are not local, but which are national? 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me? If the 
money for New York is not spent for those two projects it 
can be spent in Albany. It does not take $10,000,000. It 
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can be spent in Buffalo. It can be spent at Auburn. Ap- 
parently it is desired to deprive the other cities of New 
York of getting anything that year in order to spend a great 
amount in the city of New York. The Senator must re- 
member that if $20,000,000 is taken for the city of New York 
the rest of the State will get practically nothing. That is 
all they want it for—those four buildings. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator misunderstands my posi- 
tion. I am not asking that the $15,000,000 limitation be 
changed; I am not asking that any change be made as re- 
gards the distribution through the States; but I am asking 
that there shall not be included in the $15,000,000 for my 
State these two projects which are national in their nature. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is changing existing law in regard 
to the $500,000,000 that is appropriated. I can not consent 
that it shall apply to one State and not apply to all, and I 
refuse to accept it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, Mr. President, I must test the 
sentiment of the Senate, regardless of what the result may 
be on the vote. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has said that Pennsylvania 
and Illinois and New York are going to suffer under this 
apportionment of funds, and I suppose for the same reason 
that I have mentioned as regards New York. 

Mr. President, I move that the amendment adopted yester- 
day, limiting the expense in any one State to an amount not 
to exceed $15,000,000, shall not be construed to mean that 
projects of national use shall be included in the limitation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment could be 
offered only by a reconsideration of the amendment of 
yesterday. Is there objection to a reconsideration of the 
amendment? 

Mr. SWANSON. I object. Let the Senator make a motion 
for reconsideration if he desires. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia 
objects. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Chair be good 
enough to tell me how I can get around this legislative snarl? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That can be done only by a re- 
consideration of the vote. Of course, it can be taken care 
of in conference, if the matter goes to conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me appeal to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. He has me by the throat. I have no relief except to 
defeat the bill by talking from now until the 4th of March, 
which, of course, I would not do. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senate vote to reconsider, that 
will show that they are in favor of the Senator’s amendment. 
If they do not vote to reconsider, that will show that they 
are in favor of the present law as it is. Of course, if a 
motion to reconsider were made, Senators could talk eter- 
nally on this amendment. The Senator can make a motion 
to reconsider, and I will give him the yeas and nays on it so 
far as I am able to do so. 

Mr. COPELAND. We probably could not get a quorum 
here this afternoon as the Senator knows. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then, we will give the Senator a rising 
vote on his motion. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no disposition to hold up the 
bill in that way. 

Let me make this matter clear to the Senators who are 
here. The Senator from Virginia says he is willing to take 
a rising vote on the matter. I want Senators here to under- 
stand my position. 

I am not asking that the limitation on the amount of 
money be raised above $15,000,000; but I am asking that the 
amount assigned to the great State of New York, with its 
great population, shall not be cut down, and the public- 
building program in a State of 13,000,000 people limited to 
the same amount as in a small State, we will say the State 
of Nevada, with 76,000 people. It is not fair, Senators will 
see, that we should have the same limitation placed upon 
us that is placed upon a small State; but I am willing that 
it shall be done, so far as I am concerned, with regard to 
the general building of structures used for local uses. My 
appeal is that in the amount assigned to the State of New 
York we shall not be charged with the building of the ma- 
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rine hospital and the Federal office building, which are na- 
tional in their uses. 

I ask the Senators, if they will, to support me in the 
matter; and I move that we reconsider for the purpose of 
excluding from the operation of the limitation in New York 
these two buildings which are of general use. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New York. 


RELIEF OF SUFFERERS FROM DROUGHT AND FINANCIAL DEPRESSION 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to an entirely different matter than that 
of which the Senator from New York [Mr. Coprtanp] has 
been speaking. I refer to the statement that appears in the 
New York Times of this morning. I should like to have the 
attention of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 

The headlines in the New York Times of this morning are 
as follows: 

Hoover and Senators end deadlock; th „000, 
relief fund available for loans in . D 
satisfied. Assured money can be used for food under farm re- 
habilitation.” Hoover also sees victory. Maintains that he has 
not receded from his stand against a dole. Many parleys are held. 
Leaders of both Houses see chief threat of an extra session as 
disappearing. 

The article states: 

WASHINGTON, February 6.—(Special to the New York Times.) An 
agreement acceptable to both President Hoover and Democratic 
and insurgent Republican Senators, ending the deadlock over 
relief legislation and accepted as practically averting an extra 
session of Congress, was reached to-day. By the terms of this 
compromise the Senate will give up its insistence on the appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 for food for sufferers in the drought areas 
and for the unemployed, now attached to the Interior Department 
bill, and accept an appropriation of $20,000,000, to be added to the 
$45,000,000 already allotted to farmers in the drought area. 

It will be noted, if you please, that this statement says that 
all the Democrats are satisfied, that all the Republicans are 
satisfied, and that all the progressive Republicans are sat- 
isfied. 

I rise on this occasion simply to say that as far as I am 
concerned, I neither was consulted about this matter, nor 
am I satisfied with it, nor would I vote for such a compro- 
mise; and it is hard for me to believe that the leadership on 
the Democratic side will agree to this proposition. It seems 
to me that it is not a very creditable performance for the 
Senate and the President to agree to a face-saving propo- 
Sition of this kind. 

I notice further in the article that— 

President Hoover holds he has not surrendered his stand that 
Federal moneys shall not be used for such food. 


Again, in another paragraph of this article, it is stated: 


The settlement of the relief dispute was brought about chiefly 
by Senators Watson and McNary, who, after consultation with 
the President, worked out the compromise plan with Democratic 
leaders. 


At another place in the article it is stated: 

As Senator Watson of Indiana, one of those chiefiy responsible 
for the agreement, said, “ You can not rehabilitate farms with 
dead farmers.” 

Indicating clearly, of course, that he understood from the 
agreement and from this so-called compromise that this 
money would be used for food for farmers. Otherwise I 
am sure he would not have used the expression that “ You 
can not rehabilitate farms with dead farmers.” 

Now let me call attention to what the amendment, as orig- 
inally introduced, contained: 

There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000,000, to be imme- 
diately available, and to be expended by the American National 
Red Cross, for the purpose of supplying food, medicine, medical 
aid, and other essentials to afford adequate human relief in the 
present national emergency to persons otherwise unable to procure 
the same. 

In other words, when the Senate of the United States 
adopted this amendment, and when it was voted for by an 
overwhelming majority, we said, We are not only going to 
supply money to the drought-stricken farmers in Arkansas 
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and some of these other States, but, in addition to that, where 
the Red Cross finds that workingmen and employees in these 
large cities are out of work, are unable to get work, and 
unable to get food, this money is going to be used for those 
people as well.” 

The article appearing in the New York Times goes on 
to state the terms of the compromise agreed to by Presi- 
dent Hoover and the Senators. In the text of the compro- 
mise I find this: 

(2) To make advances or loans to farmers for crop production 
for the crop of 1931 and for further tural rehabilitation 
in the drought and/or storm stricken or hail stricken areas of 
the United States. 

In other words, this simply means that they can lend the 
money to some farmer upon his 1931 crop. It leaves it 
almost entirely in the discretion of Secretary Hyde as to 
whether or not any of this money shall be used for food, 
or whether it shall be used only for the farmer’s animals 
and for seed. 

I submit that, as far as I am concerned, I am not in 
accord with the compromise that is made. I feel that it is 
unfair to the workers of this country simply to say to the 
country, “ We are going to appropriate not only $20,000,000 
but $65,000,000 for the purpose of feeding drought-stricken 
farmers, or to lend to drought-stricken farmers money, but 
the Congress of the United States of America is unwilling 
to appropriate a dollar to the hundreds of thousands of 
workers who are walking the streets to-night and are unable 
to get help from the Red Cross. We are not going to appro- 
priate any money to see that they get food for their families 
or their children.” 

Why should we discriminate in favor of the farmers as 
against the workers? I would like to have some man of 
the city stand up and tell us why, when workers of the 
factories have lost their jobs, when the great captains of 
industry have thrown them out of work, and they can not 
get work, and their wives and their babies are starving, we 
should discriminate in favor of the farmers of the drought- 
stricken areas against these workers. 

As far as I am concerned, I am opposed to the compro- 
mise. I think if it is just a face-saving proposition for the 
President of the United States, it is not a very creditable 
performance on his part; and in my judgment it is not a 
very creditable performance upon the part of the Senate 
of the United States. 2 

While the Interior Department appropriation bill is not 
before us at the present time, when it does come before us, 
and this matter comes before the Senate in its proper place, 
I propose to have something further to say about it. 

In the meantime I would like to ask some of the progres- 
sive Republicans whether or not the statement contained 
in the New York Times is satisfactory to them. I would 
like to ask the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], whom 
I see in his place, whether this compromise settlement is 
agreeable to him. I see the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOK- 
HART] in his place. I would like to know from him whether 
or not this compromise agreement is satisfactory to him. 
Certainly it is not satisfactory to me, and I think it is not 
satisfactory to a great many other Members on this side of 
the Chamber. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in view of the state- 
ment made by the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], I wish to make it clear, in so far as I am con- 
cerned, that I do not regard the statement given out by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] and the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Roprnson] as a compromise. In my judg- 
ment, the language which it is proposed to incorporate in 
the conference report on the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill wholly fails to recognize the distress existing in the 
urban centers of this country. It fails to discharge the 
responsibility of Congress to meet and alleviate the suffer- 
ing on account of the unemployment of 6,000,000 persons 
in this country, and the part-time employment of 5,000,000 
additional persons, many of them receiving insufficient 
wages to keep their families from suffering and prevent 
want and hunger. 
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I believe also that if this language is incorporated in the 
conference report and becomes a law it will prove a cruel 
disappointment to the farmers and their families in the 
drought-stricken States. Under its terms rehabilitation of 
farms is to be provided. But the interpretation of that 
language and its administration is to be left to the admin- 
istration which has already branded such a proposal as 
dangerously near a dole. The administration went so far 
as to repudiate the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], which contained a provision to per- 
mit loans to be made to farmers for the purchase of food. ~ 

So far as I am concerned, I can not understand the 
calloused indifference of the President of the United States, 
of members of his Cabinet, and of too many Members of 
Congress to the suffering that exists in the country to-day. 
We are approaching the final adjournment of this Congress 
on the 4th of March. This body will not again be in session 
until next December, and yet all that we have done to meet 
the tragic situation that exists in the country is to pass the 
woefully inadequate public works expansion measure. The 
representatives of the administration have admitted their 
public-works program will furnish direct employment to 
only 130,000 men. 

We have passed the $45,000,000 loan bill to furnish feed 
for work animals, seed, and fertilizer in the drought- 
stricken States. Now it is proposed that there shall be an 
additional loan of $20,000,000 upon terms which are so 
vague in character that spokesmen for the President of 
the United States claim that he has not yielded one iota. 
At the same time the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] and the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROB- 
Inson] maintain that under those vague terms loans for 
food purposes may be made to the drought-stricken farmers. 

I am sure Senators will remember when the original bill, 
the so-called $45,000,000 bill, was pending in the Senate, 
conferees on the part of the Senate maintained that lan- 
guage had been inserted under which, if the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the administration desired to permit the 
use of those funds for food loans, they would be enabled 
to carry out that policy. Only a few days ago the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] attacked the administra- 
tion of that $45,000,000 fund on the ground that it was 
being so stringently applied that those most in need of 
feed for work animals and seed and fertilizer were unable 
to obtain it; and yet, Mr. President, it is now proposed to 
turn over to the same administrative officer $20,000,000 of 
additional money to be loaned under the terms of language 
suggested in the so-called compromise which permits of 
the widely divergent interpretations such as I have indi- 
cated. 

Mr. President, if it is the desire on the part of Congress 
to refuse to give aid, then let us have the manly courage 
to say so. Let us not hold out false hopes to the drought- 
stricken farmers only to have them tragically disappointed 
later. If in fact there has been an agreement reached that 
the funds are to be used for the purpose of providing food 
for the suffering farmers and their families, then let us 
have the courage and the manhood to write that language 
into the law. 

Mr. President, it is my belief that there is far more at stake 
in this controversy than has appeared thus far on the sur- 
face. I do not think it is the sum of money involved. I do 
not think it is the fear of appropriating money for food loans 
in specific terms that has caused this long controversy. 
Back of it all, Mr. President, is the determination on the 
part of the administration to establish a precedent which 
shall stand for all time to come against the appropriation 
of money from the Treasury of the United States to assist 
the people who are suffering for want of food, clothing, and 
shelter, due to no fault of their own. It is a determination, 
Mr. President, to make the great masses of the people of the 
country pay the cost of the economic crisis and the drought 
through suffering, through hunger, through the lowering 
ultimately of living standards and wage scales, that is back 
of the attitude of the administration. The time has come 
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for Congress to face the real issue that is involved in the 
controversy. 

Mr. President, if we were to appropriate money for the 
relief of the suffering in the drought-stricken areas for food, 
clothing, and necessary shelter, then we could not very 
logically turn our backs upon the millions of men, women, 
and children who are suffering in this hour in the cities of 
the country. It may be that there are votes enough in this 
Chamber already pledged to pass some sort of “ face-saving 
compromise” which utterly fails to meet the issue; but I 
say to Senators that they will have to face the great under- 
lying issue involved in the controversy, and if they do not 
face it at this session of Congress they will face it at the 
next session and the sessions to follow, until it is settled, 
and settled rightly. 

Mr. President, millions of men, women, and children of 
the country will not cheerfully starve in the midst of plenty. 
The result of failing to meet these questions is apparent in 
the history of countries of Europe in the past few years. 
Parties and governments abroad which have failed to dis- 
charge the responsibility of providing the necessaries of life 
in times of economic disaster over which the people had no 
control have been swept into the discard, and governments 
and parties which have been ready to prevent starvation 
among the people have come into power. 

Mr. President, I hope that the question will be squarely 
faced by the Congress. I hope that we may have a decision 
of the issue. So far as I am concerned, I welcome it. When 
this legislation is presented in the form of a conference 
report I shall have something to say at some length upon 
this vitally important question. I have spoken briefly at 
this time because I did not want the statements contained 
in the dispatch in the New York Times as read by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] to pass unchallenged 
so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, apropos of the pending 
drought-relief legislation, I wish to call to the attention of 
Senators very briefly an important matter that I do not 
believe has been very much considered by them. I do not 
know what we can do about it. 

I hold in my hand two extremely interesting letters from 
Doctor Marvin, Chief of the Weather Bureau, in regard to 
the very serious drought situation, which still continues. I 
shall read only very short extracts, and ask that the letters 
be put in the Recorp. 

I wish especially to call attention to this extract from his 
letter of the 6th instant, which says: 

The deficiency in precipitation which the United States as a 
whole suffered during 1930 and up to the present surpasses any- 
thing in the exact records of the Weather Bureau. 

These two letters and the extracts which I shall ask to 
have published from the Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin 
of the 20th of January of this year and the same bulletin of 
the 3d of February of this year show that there is a very 
serious drought situation in this country. 

Doctor Marvin goes on to say: 

This is of especial importance as affecting the water supply in 
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the absence, or very low stages, of water in wells and 
other sources of water supply in the rural districts. 


He then continues: 


History shows the occurrence of extremes of floods and of dry 
spells of great severity, over certain periods, at intervals of 100 
years, more or less, and undoubtedly this feature of climate for 
1930-31 in the United States will remain a conspicuous one for a 
long period of time. 


Mr. President and Senators, here is a practical suggestion 
that I hope every Senator here will listen to and take to 
heart: 

If there is any lesson to be learned from this, it might be well 
to arouse the general public, especially those congregated in great 
metropolitan areas, to a realization of the fact that abundant 
water supply is not necessarily unlimited, and that the great com- 
munities which enjoy water supply piped into every residence 
might well stop and think whether it is not advisable, in view of 
the fact that the sources of supply at the present time are some- 
what deficient, to use what is available in an economical rather 
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than wasteful way. Modern civilization flourishes in an extrava- 
gant use of water for o living purposes that finds no pos- 
sible equal in the civilization of even 100 years ago. Some con- 
servatism and economy now may not only help neighboring cities 
that have less bountiful supplies of water, but may possibly spare 
themselves some limitations if the conditions which have pre- 
vailed for some time are not presently terminated by the onset of 
a period of plentiful precipitation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. My friend from Louisiana never fails 
to rise to his feet on matters affecting the public health. I 
share with him the apprehension regarding the water sup- 
plies of the great cities. 

In my city of New York, the water engineers yesterday 
reported that we have a supply for only 125 days. The 
reservoirs there are lower than they have ever been since 
they were constructed. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask what is your normal supply 
for how many days? 

Mr. COPELAND. Normally, we have a supply that will 
last us probably nine months. We have a supply now for 
only half that timo, or 125 days; and I noticed as I came 
past McMillan Park the other day that the reservoir there 
is only half filled. There can be no doubt that we have in 
the country an extraordinary situation as regards lack of 
rainfall, lack of water supply. 

I think the Senator from Louisiana has done well to call 
the attention of the metropolitan dwellers to the necessity 
of guarding the potable water, because if this goes on it is 
going to be a matter of great concern to the public health. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It seems to me, Mr. President and Sen- 
ators, that it is a very serious thing; and I believe every one 
of us could assist in the emergency if we would use less 
water. I do not believe there is a man within the sound of 
my voice who could not bathe just as thoroughly in half 
the amount of water he is in the habit of turning into the 
bathtub. That is a practical, common-sense thing; but it is 
a fact that we waste an immense quantity of water, and we 
do not realize how serious the situation is. 

I was out in the city of Cincinnati last fall; and I was 
told there by some of my friends that but for the great 
navigation dams placed on that river the people in many 
localities would have been obliged to haul their water very 
much farther than they were obliged to haul it. There are 
places in the United States to-day where water is being 
hauled for considerable distances. I see the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] before me. He knows I state the 
truth when I say that in that great city they are now hauling 
water. The State of Maryland, the very State in which the 
District of Columbia was formerly a part, last year had less 
water supply than any other State in the Union. In the 
county of Montgomery, within 10 miles of this city, there is 
to-day a great deficit of water. There is a great deficit in 
many parts of the United States. 

What we can do practically I do not know, my friends. I 
do not know how to make more water fall; but if the old idea 
that “ Forewarned is forearmed ” applies in this instance, we 
ought to conserve the water we have. 

I hope every Senator here is going to read these extracts 
from the very able reports of that splendid branch of the 
Agricultural Department, the Weather Bureau. I do not 
know a branch of the Government that performs more prac- 
tical, beneficial service to the American people than that 
bureau performs. This matter is extremely important from 
the viewpoint of health as well as from every other viewpoint. 

Senators, there is one little ray of sunshine in the whole 
thing, and that appeals to me particularly as a resident of 
the lower Mississippi Valley. Let me read an extract from 
Doctor Marvin’s letter about that: 


We can not fail to feel some gratification that for this year at 
least we seem to be spared any probability of consequential floods 
in either the Ohio or the Mississippi River. 

It is “an ill wind that blows no one good,” and the| 
drought which has pervaded the whole Ohio Valley and 
Mississippi Valley for so long leaves so little water in all the, 
streams tributary to the great Father of Waters that at the 
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present time there seems to be no danger whatsoever of the 
spring floods which usually do such tremendous damage. 
Senators, I will not take more of your time. I ask per- 
mission to publish at the end of my remarks these extracts 
from the letters of Doctor Marvin and from these reports. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WEATHER BUREAU, 
Washington, February 5, 1931. 
Hon. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
February 3, 1931, relative to weather data for 1930 showing the 
extent and severity of the drought. 

In connection therewith I would say that the Weather Bureau 
publishes each week a weather and crop bulletin, which contains 
data for all sections of the country, and from time to time 
summaries of conditions covering longer periods. 

I am inclosing a copy of this publication for January 20, 1931, 
which contains, on page 2, tables showing the average rainfall for 
each State for all months of the year 1930, and also the total for 
the entire year, together with the percentage of normal in each 
case. I am also inclosing a copy of the issue of February 3, which 
contains data relating to the month of January, 1931, just closed. 
You will note that, so far as Louisiana is concerned, June and 
July were the principal dry months last year, although April had 
only 29 per cent of normal rainfall, as indicated in the lower table 
on page 2 of the January 20 bulletin. The second chart, in the 
February 3 number, shows that northern Louisiana was compara- 
tively dry in January, with about normal rainfall in the South. 
This month, January, 1931, was very dry in the Ohio and middle 
Mississippi Valleys, as shown on this chart. 

Attention may be called to the fact that, while rainfall for the 
year as a whole in the lower Mississippi Valley, especially in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, was considerably greater than 
that received from the Ohio Valley eastward, the summer months, 
especially June and July, were extremely dry. The large defi- 
ciencies in these months were partially balanced by heavy rains 
in January and May, and rather generous amounts in the fall 
months, making the yearly totals comparatively large. 

Trusting that these publications will furnish the information 
you desire, and assuring you that it will be a pleasure to furnish 
any other information in our possession that may be in any way 


O. F. Marvin, 
Chief of Bureau. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
EATHER BUREAU, 


W 
Washington, February 6, 1931. 
Hon. J. E. RANSDELL, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR RANSDELL: Supplementing my letter to you under 
date of February 5, dealing with the question of the drought, and 
inclosing certain publications, I may add, following the lines of 
our personal conversation on the seriousness of the situation at 
the present time, that without exception the deficiency in precipi- 
tation which the United States as a whole suffered during 1930 
and up to the present surpasses anything in the exact records of 
the Weather Bureau. This is especially so when we consider the 
wide extent of the interior portion of the country extending from 
the Rocky Mountains eastward, including the Ohio Valley and 
central coast regions southward as far as the Gulf. This sweeping 
statement must be rec as including different degrees of 
severity of the drought conditions, which, perhaps, have been more 
severe over the central Mississippi Valley, including the States 
contiguous to the Ohio River eastward to the coast line, than over 
the remaining States of the wide area included. 

The report submitted with my previous letter, also my annual 
report sent with this letter, will give the details of the exact con- 
ditions more accurately than can be included in this brief letter. 
It is true that the severity of the summer drought conditions 
were tempered, beginning with helpful rainfall over many sections 
of the country during the latter part of September and other fall 
months. However, the tremendous deficiency in precipitation was 
by no means made up. This is of especial importance as affecting 
the water supply in the ground, which is being reflected in the 
flow of rivers and streams, and the absence, or very low stages, of 
water in wells and other sources of water supply in the rural 
districts. 

As I mentioned to you over the telephone, meteorologists are 
unable to fix any limit on the time this may continue or on the 
amount of precipitation that may be expected within the coming 
year. History shows the occurrence of extremes of floods and of 
dry spells of great severity over certain periods, at intervals of 
100 years, more or less, and undoubtedly this feature of climate 
for 1930-31 in the United States will remain a conspicuous one 
for a long period of time. If there is any lesson to be learned 
from this, it might be well to arouse the general public, especially 
those congregated in great metropolitan areas, to a realization of 
the fact that abundant water supply is not necessarily unlimited 
and that the great communities which enjoy water supply piped 
into every residence might well stop and think whether it is not 


advisable, in view of the fact that the sources of supply at the 
present time are somewhat deficient, to use what is available in 
an economical rather than wasteful way. Modern civilization 
flourishes in an extravagant use of water for ordinary living pur- 
poses that finds no possible equal in the civilization of even 100 
years ago. Some conservatism and economy now may not only 
help neighboring cities that have less bountiful supplies of water. 
but may possibly spare themselves some limitations if the con- 
ditions which have prevailed for some time are not presently 
terminated by the onset of a period of plentiful precipitation. r 
Deficient water supply, which seems a remote possibility to most 
great cities, is something that the agriculturists and residents of 
the rural communities are already suffering from very severely. 
Streams and wells are dry, and even efforts to solve the difficulty 
ETC 
or are atten: y only suo 
cess. Methods of relief must necessarily be adapted to the indi- 
viduals and to local considerations, since tie conditions themselves 
differ widely. z 
Recalling your deep concern in matters of this kind, and your 
years of devotion to the question of floods and their control, we 
can not fail to feel some gratification that for this year at least 
we seem to be spared any probability of consequential floods in 
either the Ohio or the Mississippi Rivers. 
. s * * 


Assuring you of my pleasure in submitting these hastily pre- 
pared remarks for your use, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
. O. F. Marvin, Chief of Bureau. 
[Extracts from Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Weather Bureau, for the week ending Janu- 
ary 20, 1931] 
Drovucut or 1930 SEVEREST or RECORD 


There are included in this bulletin charts and tabular matter 
showing weather conditions in the United States for the calendar 
year 1930. Chart I shows the departure of the mean annual 
temperature from normal, based on first-order Weather Bureaw 
stations, some 200 in number. It indicates that the year was 
warmer than normal rather generally east of the Rocky Mountains. 
and was mostly cooler than normal in the States between the Great 
Plains and the Pacific coast. A limited area in the Southeast, 
another in the Southwest, and a third in central Appalachian 
Mountain districts show small minus departures from normal 
temperature, but, in general, throughout the central and northern 
portions of the country, the year averaged from 1° to more than 
3° per day warmer than normal, with the greatest plus depar- 
tures in Central Northern States between the Lake region and 
Rocky Mountains. Temperatures were considerably higher than 
normal also in south Pacific districts. The year, as a whole, was, 
moderately cool in the Rocky Mountain and Plateau States, though’ 
the minus departures from normal temperature were comparatively 


The summer season was abnormally warm in the central and 
eastern portions of the country. A prolonged period of extremely 
high temperatures began in the Southwest soon after the middle of 
June, in the Plains States and lower Mississippi Valley about July 
4, and in the Ohio and Potomac Valleys a day or two later. In 
most sections a permanent break in the heat wave occurred about 
the middle of August, ranging mostly from the 10th to the 18th 
in different States. There was an unusually large number of days 
with extremely high temperatures in many States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, with 24 States reporting, at one or more stations, 
temperatures of 100°, or higher, on 20 to more than 100 days, ag 
follows: Texas, 111 days; Oklahoma, 86; Arkansas, 77; Louisiana, 
63; Kansas, 59; Mississippi, 51; Missouri, 50: Tennessee, 48; Ala- 
bama, 46; Georgia, 44; Kentucky, 41; Illinois, 39; Virginia, 39; 
West Virginia, 37; South Dakota, 35; Nebraska, 33; Indiana, 28; 
South Carolina, 28; Iowa, 27; Maryland, 27; Montana, 27; North 
Carolina, 24; Ohio, 23; and Pennsylvania, 20. 

The maximum 1930 July temperatures shown, respectively, for 
the following States were the highest of record for that month: 
Maryland, 110°; Virginia, 109°; West Virginia, 109°; Indiana, 113°; 
Kentucky, 114°; Tennessee, 113°; Mississippi, 115°; Alabama, 111°; 
and Florida, 108°. In addition the previous July high records were 
equaled in Louisiana and New Mexico. In August the following 
States established new high records for that month, with the 
maximum temperatures indicated: Minnesota, 109°; Missouri, 114°; 
Illinois, 113°; Indiana, 108°; Kentucky, 113°; Tennessee, 113°; 
Mississippi, 110°; and West Virginia, 112°, while the previous 
maxima were equaled in Iowa with 113° and in Pennsylvania 
with 108°. 

Chart II (not printed) shows the percentage of annual precipita- 
tion, based on first-order stations. It indicates the greatest defi- 
ciencies in a belt extending from the central Mississippi Valley 
eastward to the Atlantic Ocean. For individual cities the lowest 
percentage (49) was at Lynchburg, Va., followed closely by Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., with 50 per cent; Washington, D. C., and Balti- 
more, Md., each with 51 per cent; while a considerable number of 
stations had less than 60 per cent of normal rainfall. In some 
sections of the South, especially over the lower Mississippi Valley, 
where the drought was extremely severe during the summer 
season, the total rainfall for the year was not largely deficient, 
due to heavy rains in some spring months and also in the autumn. 
The yearly totals were above normal in much of Florida, parts of 
the Southwest, and more generally in Rocky Mountain sections, 
but large deficiencies are shown in the Pacific Coast States. 
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The table on page 2 shows the average amount of precipitation 
for each State and for each month of the year, together with the 
annual; also the percentages of normal for the several States for 
each month and for the year. These data are based on records 
from all official stations maintained by the Weather Bureau, 
approximately 5,000 in number. 

In January 23 States had below-normal rainfall and 25 above 
normal, the country as a whole averaging 11 per cent above nor- 
mal. The data for February show 35 below and 13 above, with a 
country-wide deficiency of 21 per cent; March, 40 below and 8 
above, with a deficiency of 20 per cent; April, 41 below and 7 
above, with a deficiency of 29 per cent; May, 23 below and 25 
above, with an excess of 11 per cent; June, 37 below and 11 above, 


with a deficiency of 20 per cent; July, 40 below and 8 above, with 


a deficiency of 37 per cent; and August, 41 below and 7 above, 
with a deficiency of 25 per cent. The fall months had mostly 
above-normal rainfall in the South and West, November having 
17 per cent above normal for the country as a whole and being 
relatively the wettest month of the year. With December there was 
a return to abnormally dry weather, 44 States having below-normal 
rainfall and only about 4 above normal, with a country-wide defi- 
ciency of 43 per cent. December was the driest month of the year. 

For the summer season (June-August), Arkansas, with but lit- 
tle more than a third of the normal rainfall, was relatively the 
driest State east of the Rocky Mountains, followed by Kentucky, 
with 44 per cent; Mississippi, 47 per cent; and Maryland and 
Delaware, 48 per cent. It was the driest summer of record in 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland; and the driest since 1894 in Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. In Arkansas June and 
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July had only about one-fifth of normal rainfall, while the total 
for the summer (4.19 inches) was nearly 30 per cent less than 
the previous low record of 5.84 inches in 1896. : 

The spring and summer combined (March-August) was the 
driest of record in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, the rainfall 
in these nine States averaging for the six months only 58 per 
cent of normal. For the year, as a whole, 40 of the 48 States had 
less than normal rainfall. The relatively driest State for the 
calendar year was Maryland, with 56 per cent of normal, followed 
by West Virginia, with 59 per cent; Virginia, 60 per cent; and 
Kentucky, 61 per cent. 

At the beginning of 1931 the year of lowest annual rainfall of 
record for the several States stands as follows: Mississippi, 1889; 
Colorado, 1890; South Dakota and Nebraska, 1894; California, 
1898; Utah and New Mexico, 1900; Arkansas and Illinois, 1901; 
Wyoming, 1902; Montana, Alabama, and Georgia, 1904; Oklahoma, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 1910; Texas and Kansas, 1917; 
Louisiana, Idaho, and Nevada, 1924; North Carolina and South 
Carolina, 1925; Florida and Washington, 1929; Oregon, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and the New England group as a whole, 1930. In Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Virginia the 1930 rainfall was 20 to 
23 per cent below the previous low record, while in Maryland it 
was about 30 per cent below the lowest for any year since state- 
wide records haye been maintained. These data conclusively 
show that the 1930 drought easily takes first place for severity 
in the climatological history of the United States. 

. * . s 
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UNITED STATES (STATE MEANS WEIGHTED BY RESPECTIVE AREAS) 


Average precipitation 
Per cent normal . 
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[From the Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin, U. S. ent 
of Agriculture, Weather Bureau, for the week ending February 3, 
1931 

INFLUENCE OF WEATHER ON CROPS AND OUTDOOR OPERATIONS 
By J. B. Kincer, Chief of Division 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


The week ending February 3 was one of the driest and warmest 
of record for the season of year. Temperatures nearly everywhere 
were abnormally high and the week was rainless in most sections 
of the country, except for considerable snow in the Northeast and 
moderate precipitation in a few other areas. 

The table on page 3 shows that decidedly subnormal tempera- 
tures prevailed in the extreme northeast, including New York and 
most of New England, with the weekly means from 3° to as much 
as 7° below normal, Some low minima were reported from that 
section, the lowest being 22° below zero at Northfield, Vt., on 
February 3. The week was cold also locally in the Great Basin, 
Salt Lake City showing a weekly mean temperature of 4° below 
normal. Elsewhere unusual and remarkably warm weather for the 
season prevailed in nearly all sections of the country, with the 
weekly mean temperatures generally ranging from 6° to as much 
as 34° above normal, In much of the upper Mississippi Valley the 
average temperature for the week is comparable with the normal 
for the last part of March, while in the northern Great Plains the 
warmth corresponds to that usually experienced about the middle 
of April. In the central valleys freezing temperatures did not ex- 
tend farther south than southern Illinois and central Missouri, 
while at Bismarck, N. Dak., the lowest reported for the week was 
26° above zero. The central and west Gulf sections the minima 
were 50° to 56°. 

The table shows also that most of the country was remarkably 
dry. There was moderate to rather heavy precipitation in the more 
northeastern States, largely in the form of snow, and extending 
westward over much of the Lake region, and also local areas of 
moderate rain in the Southwest, principally in Texas. Otherwise 
there was a general absence of precipitation, except very locally. 

AN UNUSUALLY FAVORABLE WEEK FOR FARM WORK 


The abnormally warm and sunshiny weather recently prevailing 
over the principal agricultural sections of the country has made 
remarkably favorable conditions for seasonal farm work, especially 
in preparation for spring plantings in the southern and central 
portions of the country. Much plowing was accomplished in the 
South and Southwest, and considerable was done in the per- 
sistently dry areas from the Ohio Valley eastward. In this latter, 
while the subsoil is very dry, the topsoil is moist enough in most 
sections to permit plowing. Some land was turned as far north 
at Iowa and South Dakota, while the planting of potatoes, spring 
truck, and gardens was begun as far north as Arkansas. In the 
Atlantic area some potatoes were put in as far north as eastern 
North Carolina. 

Under the influence of the warmth, vegetation Guero 
in the more southern districts, and there were some of 
grass greening and buds swellings on trees as far north as South 
Dakota and Iowa, while a little corn was planted in southern Texas. 

The lack of moisture in large areas, especially as relates to the 
subsoil, continues very acute, especially from the Mississippi Valley 
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Percentage of normal precipitation (State averages), 1980—Continned 
April May 


June 


July August September October November December Annual 
8? 31 57 101 85 90 32 77 
6 52 63 116 57 4 37 76 
30 39 70 63 86 137 50 $1 
98 60 92 104 184 199 42 100 
42 30 60 86 48 5¹ 55 61 
13 61 89 180 140 171 74 96 
86 106 91 64 82 7 20 57 89 
85 33 26 40 26 48 82 56 
90 12 87 37 107 119 71 80 
109 47 2 60 71 65 46 74 
H 71 3A 120 81 228 23 9 
13 52 74 156 116 178 70 89 
79 24 oA 109 106 122 50 79 
58 68 90 114 143 97 20 80 
85 45 147 77 171 242 30 109 
32 43 182 214 97 178 8 108 
110 113 85 46 92 93 48 88 
113 86 67 56 53 116 64 77 
76 132 86 68 183 143 51 98 
117 76 63 8⁴ 48 77 62 82 
98 62 50 90 71 128 111 75 
88 40 6⁴ 62 181 150 35 83 
60 40 68 91 49 56 42 71 
93 38 59 65 126 110 121 H 
61 11 43 96 75 60 39 73 
102 51 35 72 31 53 71 68 
80 90 61 82 114 101 7 76 
91 82 42 110 72 187 109 84 
77 34 118 76 158 177 28 87 
33 5 65 106 93 91 69 80 
66 41 59 67 2⁴¹ 116 80 95 
74 121 214 162 91 114 10 116 
132 99 58 61 64 92 57 89 
77 39 40 41 45 77 98 60 
92 11 24 80 93 53 42 72 
64 42 54 48 32 51 80 59 
133 70 32 & 87 65 32 82 
70 90 331 61 169 73 31 101 


eastward over the Ohio and Potomac drainage basins. Many com- 
ter shortage continue from some of these sections, 
especially from the upper Ohio Valley, where wells, cisterns, many 
springs, and most small streams are dry in places and farmers are 
forced to haul water from considerable distances. 
There is a good snow cover in much of the Northeast, especially 
New York and New England, with depths 
3 feet in some interior sections, while fields are 
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ons, beginning in many places, there is 
danger of harm from possible future cold, unless preceded by a 
of 


snow. 

Small grains. Water is still seriously short in the Ohio Valley, 
while there is a more or less general need of moisture for win- 
ter grains over practically the entire winter-wheat area from 


by the 
past week, especially in the northern Great Plains. 
Conditions were also mostly good in the great western grazing 
areas, except for some local lack of snow for the range. > 

Ground is being prepared for spring vegetables throughout most 
of the South, with some potatoes and early spring truck being 
put in north to North Carolina. Tobacco seed beds are being 
worked generally in the South. The mild weather has caused 
rapid advance of fruit trees in the extreme South, with some re- 
ports of blooming. Citrus fruits are excellent, with new growth 
showing in Florida. 


JANUARY ABNORMALLY WARM AND DRY 


The month of January was remarkable for its extreme warmth 
and dryness. Chart I (not printed) shows that, for the month 
as a whole, substantially normal warmth prevailed in the extreme 
southern portions of the country, in the more northeastern States, 
and some far western districts, with a few stations in these areas 
reporting minus departures from normal temperature as much 
as 4° or 5°. Elsewhere the month was generally warm, and mark- 
edly so from the Ohio Valley and lower Great Plains northward 
and northwestward. In central valley sections the temperature 
averaged from 4° to as much as 10° above normal, while in an 
area between the Great Lakes and Rocky Mountains the monthly 
means ran as high as 15° to 19° above the seasonal average. 

Chart II (not printed) shows that rainfall for the month was 
heavy in much of Texas and was normal, or above, in most im- 
mediate Gulf sections to the eastward. There was also more than 
the normal amount in South Pacific districts, in parts of Wash- 
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ington, and in a few restricted localities in the more eastern | Temperature and precipitation for the week ending February 3, 
States. Otherwise the falls were generally scanty, with large areas 1931—Continued 5 
continuing remarkably dry. In considerable portions of the lower 
Missouri and immediate Ohio Valleys there was less than one- 1 Precipitation 
fourth the normal amount of rain, which condition also pre- 85 piar 
vailed in western Tennessee and northern Arkansas. In fact, prac- 
tically all central valley sections had less than one-half the nor- Districts and stations Depar- 
mal, which was also the case quite generally in the Great Plains, Average ture from 
except the extreme southern part. The lowest monthly percent- normal 
ages reported from first-order stations were Hannibal, Mo., 12; St. 
Louis, Mo., 17; Evansville, Ind., 16; Indianapolis, Ind., 17; and 

Lexington, Ky., 19. 7 8 GULF srarzs- continued 8 


There is a notable contrast between the weather experienced in 601 Ener 0 
January, 1930, and January, 1931. Last year this month was ex- 63 40.4 
tremely cold in the Mid West and Northwest, with the average 59 +2.3 
temperatures running below normal, comparable with the excesses 2 Tee 


this year. Also in considerable portions of the central valleys, 
where precipitation this year ran from about a fifth to less than 
half the normal, last January had from two to three times the 


cococoececo- 


normal amount. 52 oe i 
WINTER SO FAR DRY AND WARM i 11 
The weather since the Ist of December has been, as a general 17 —1.0 
rule, abnormally warm and exceedingly dry. For these two months os —1.0 
the area of most outstanding dryness, which is a continuation of 43 =. 
last year’s drought, appears from the Central West eastward to the 33 -0.6 
Middle Atlantic area. In the Ohio Valley first-order station re- 40 —0.7 
ports show precipitation for these two months ranged from 14 39 —0.6 
to less than 40 per cent of normal over large sections, and only si —0.6 
about half or little more than half of normal in much of the 35 see 
Middle Atlantic area. The two months were the driest of record 33 oe 
at Lexington, Ky.; Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; Chicago, 
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Temperature and precipitation for the week ending February 3, 
1931—Continued 
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THE TARIFF—THE ADMINISTRATION'S FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, some interesting remarks 
were made in the Senate this afternoon inspired by the 
speech of Secretary of State Stimson last night in New York 
City. I do not attempt to detract anything from what was 
said upon the subject nor am I disposed to quarrel with the 
present Secretary of State if he will go all of the way back 
to the doctrines of Mr. Jefferson in dealing with Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

I rose, however, to say that we have quite enough do- 
mestic problems of a pressing character to engage our atten- 
tion and, distracting as foreign questions always are, it is 
no particularly appropriate time in my judgment to inject 
foreign issues into the discussions of this body and before the 
consideration of the country. Decidedly the important thing 
before the American people at this hour is our own domestic 
affairs. It might be desirable to get away from them, but I 
hope that the Congress will not be led away from them by 
speculating upon and discussing the always attractive and 
always engaging foreign problems with which we have to 
deal. Therefore I am sending to the desk two editorials. 
I ask that the clerk may read the editorial in the New York 
World of February 7 entitled Some More Tariff Flexibility,” 
and I request that the editorial in the New York Times of 
this date on The Tariff Broom ” be inserted in the RECORD 
without reading. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before that is done and before 
the Senator resumes his seat, may I ask him a question? 
The Senator knows there is a resolution pending, which re- 
lates to other than purely domestic affairs. It declares it 
to be the sense of the Senate that the marines now in Nica- 
ragua, and in my opinion improperly there, should be with- 
drawn. I want to give notice, and I hope the Senator’s 
statement will not be construed as opposition to the con- 
sideration of the matter, that when the naval appropriation 
bill comes before the Senate, I shall offer as an amendment 
to that bill the resolution referred to and also a provision 
that no part of the appropriation carried in the bill shall be 
used for the maintenance of military forces in Nicaragua. 
Upon that occasion doubtless there will be some discussion of 
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the Nicaraguan question even though it were regarded purely 
as a foreign one. Obviously it is, in part at least, a domestic 
question and involves our military forces and our military 
policies. 

Mr. GEORGE. Doubtless I will agree with the Senator 
from Utah upon that question, at least I hope so; but the 
point I am making is that our domestic affairs are quite 
pressing, and I do not want to see the Congress diverted 
from the consideration of those matters in the last days of 
the session. I am expressing that hope. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. I think a number 
of Senators would have been glad this morning to participate 
in the discussion precipitated by the speech of Secretary of 
State Stimson, but refrained because of their desire to ex- 
pedite the passage of pending appropriation measures. 
Later opportunity to canvass the questions discussed by 
the able Secretary may be afforded Senators. In my opin- 
ion, the position of President Wilson upon Latin American 
policies and the recognition of de facto or de jure govern- 
ments has not been accurately stated by some writers and 
perhaps not clearly interpreted by the State Department 
under recent administrations. Be that as it may, Jefferson 
charted the course for our Government to follow upon this 
and other questions; and whether the Republicans under 
Seward, Evarts, Hughes, and Republican administrations 
followed the policy of Jefferson or one in contravention of 
the same, it will be recognized as the years are massed into 
centuries that Jefferson was the greatest political philosopher 
of all time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
clerk will read, as requested by the Senator from Georgia. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the New York World, February 7, 1931] 


SOME MORE TARIFF FLEXIBILITY 

The ized Tariff Commission has labored and brought 
forth its first litter of rate readjustments under the flexible provi- 
sions of the Hawley-Smoot Act. It has recommended four re- 
ductions and one increase, and has advised that no change be 
made in two other duties which it has investigated. President 
Hoover has accepted its recommendations. At first sight it looks 
as if the new commission is operating on a wholly different prin- 
2 from berred of its predecessor, It has reported speedily, instead 

ts investigations over a pried. of several years, and 
Sta tothe at endhas peame as tee the exact reverse of 
the ratio under the former commission. 

Yet when we examine the relative importance of the commodi- 
ties affected by the rate changes, we are not so sure that we are 
at the beginning of a new tariff dispensation. The one commodity 
on which the rate has been increased—woven-wire fencing and 
netting—is more important than all four of those put together 
on which the rates have been reduced. Wire fencing is used 
chiefly by farmers, and the commission has jacked up. the duty by 
11 per cent, notwithstanding the fact that the tariff revision of . 
1930 was supposed to be mainly for the farmers’ benefit. 

The commission has reduced the duty on straw hats, but in 
spite of this reduction the rate is still 35 per cent higher than 
that of the Fordney-McCumber Act, in effect from 1922 to 1930. 
It has reduced the rate on maple sugar, but this is still 50 per 
cent higher than under the Fordney-McCumber Act. It has re- 
duced the rate on pigskin leather from 25 to 15 per cent, but 
prior to last year this was on the free list. The only rate brought 
below the level of the Fordney-McCumber Act is that on wood 
flour, used in making linoleum. Four decreases to one increase 
may sound well in campaign speeches, but the net result is to 
leave the rates affected substantially higher than they were 12 
months ago. And the one increase, on wire fencing and netting, 
gives the farmers another load to carry. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
editorial referred to by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] will be printed in the RECORD. 

The editorial is as follows: 

From the New York Times, Saturday, February 7, 1931] 
THE NEW TARIFF BROOM 


First fruits of the new Tariff Commission have just been offered 
to the public, which is sure to receive them with fervent grati- 
tude. The speed of these wrestlers with foreign costs and in- 
voice prices is to be praised. The commission got to work in 
September. Resolutions of the Senate have given it enough to 


do. After due public hearings and studies the commission re- 
ported to the President, on February 2, seven recommendations. 
The rates on ultramarine blue and wood floor coverings are to 
stand. The rate on woven-wire fencing is jacked from 45 to 50 
and 60 per cent. Out of deference to the remonstrances of the 
Italian Government, the rate on straw hats is lowered. So is that 
on maple sugar and maple sirup and pigskin leather. The duty 
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on wood flour—whatever that may be—falls from 33% to 25 
cent. 

What is the grand result, which, so far as alterations are made, 
has been approved and proclaimed by Mr. Hoover? There is one 
increase. In exactly one case, that of wood flour, the new rate is 
less than that of the tariff act of 1922. The new rate on maple 
sugar, sirup, pigskin leather, and straw hats is still greater than 
it was under the Fordney-McCumber tariff. Apparently, the 
cunning makers of the Hawley-Smoot Act made sufficient prepara- 
tion for the pruning zeal of the Tariff Commission. They had it 
in mind before it entered upon its labors. 

It would be unfair to hold that the initial sheaf of the com- 
mission’s activities should be taken as prophetic of its general 
course, but it is impossible not to note that, save for a quickened 
pace, its action may not unfairly be compared with that of its 
predecessor. Only in the doubtless momentous matter of wood 
flour is any real concession made. Hardly a feather is disturbed 
on the lovely head of the mother of prosperity. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16297) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), and acts 
amendatory thereof. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to take up a bill on the calendar out of order. 

Mr. SWANSON. I shall object to any bill being taken up 
at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from 
Virginia objects. 

Mr. SWANSON. Until the pending bill is disposed of. 

Mr. ODDIE. It will take only two minutes. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not care whether it will take five 
minutes or two minutes. The pending bill is an important 
measure and must be disposed of first. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained.the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, does the Senator want to 
speak on his amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not want to be in 
the position of appearing to oppose this splendid bill. I 
have made as much noise on the floor as.anybody about cut- 
ting red tape and hastening the building program of the 
administration. Let me make one more appeal to my friend 
the Senator from Virginia, who will be a conferee, to my 
friend the Senator from Arizona, who will be a member of 
the conference, and my friend from Massachusetts, who will 
be a member of the conference. Are they not willing to 
take the matter to conference merely to discuss it, and then, 
whatever decision they make in conference will be entirely 
satisfactory to me. 
. Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I do not know whether I 

will be on the conference or not. I think the Senator from 
Arizona will be. But I am not authorized by the committee 
to extend any favoritism to one State over another. This 
bill has been agreed to unanimously by the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and I am not going to accept 
any amendment to it from any source. If the Senator 
wants a yea-and-nay vote on his proposition, I will be very 
glad to aid him in getting it and dispose of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, of course I could not 
consent to a yea-and-nay vote, because I have no disposition 
to break the quorum. I want the measure passed. But let 
me ask the Senator, if he is a conferee, and the evidence is 
brought to him that these projects of which I have spoken, 
the naval hospital and the Federal office building, are 
actually national affairs and not local, and the funds are 
sufficient to justify them, will he be friendly to the projects? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I can not commit myself 
until I have looked into the matter. All I can say, and all 
I am going to say, is that if I am on the conference, and if 
in the conference it appears that New York could be allowed 
to have $20,000,000 each year out of the $170,000,000 with- 
out impairing the rights of other States, I will be glad to 
assist New York; but I am not going to commit myself to 
give any one State a preference, and I should not do that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not want the Sen- 
ator to go as far as he has said. I do not want him to allow 
New York to have any more than any other State has. He 
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said that we could have $20,000,000, and so forth. I am not 
asking for that. I ask only for the same treatment for my 
State regarding post offices and ordinary public buildings 
every other State has. I do not ask for any favoritism in 
the matter. All I ask is that in the administration of the 
fund fair consideration should be given those projects in 
New York which are national projects, and not State or 
local projects, which could be charged against my State. 

May I say to my friend from Virginia that the Government 
might well place in the State of New York a mint, a public 
printing office, a building for the entire customs business of 
the country, a Federal office building to house all the activi- 
ties of the Treasury and of the Labor Department cen- 
tered in New York, and you might exhaust every penny of 
the appropriation and not give us one dollar in the State 
for post offices, and so forth. I am sure that I have clear 
in my own mind the injustice which would be perpetrated 
upon my State. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The subject the Senator is discussing has 
been discussed in the committee at different times. We 
recognize precisely what the Senator says. It has been 
suggested to the department that it would be unwise in a 
general public buildings bill, in the allocation of the money, 
to include these major building projects in the large cities, 
like the Senator’s city, and Philadelphia, and Chicago; that 
one city might take up all that would be allocated to a State. 
But there had to be some general policy announced. 

The House seems to have thought the best thing to do was 
to take out all direction and leave the matter to the judg- 
ment of the Treasury Department. The Senate thought 
that would not do. But the Senator knows that the subject 
will be a subject of conference, the House taking out all 
mandatory provisions, the Senate fixing some figure, and the 
point of difference is what the Senator is discussing. I think 
the Senator ought to be satisfied to let it go to conference 
without making any effort on his part, because he could not 
get anywhere here on that. 

I have a great deal of sympathy with what the Senator 
Says, because I know the condition he is up against, and I 
do not think Congress would want to deny the entire State 
outside of the city of New York of all that should go to that 
State simply because of the demands in hospitalization, in 
customs facilities, and so forth, to say nothing about a post- 
office building, which would absorb the amount allocated to 
the State. I do not think anybody wants to do that. But I 
do not see any way out of it other than to let it go to 
conference. 
oe COPELAND. I think the Senator is very generous in 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Virginia, if he is one of the conferees, if he will not bear in 
mind the request of the Senator from New York and give 
prayerful and sympathetic consideration to it? 

Mr. SWANSON. I always give such a request prayerful 
consideration. As I stated specifically, I think increasing it 
to $20,000,000 is all that ought to be asked. Anything fur- 
ther would interfere with other projects in the coming year. 
I will be glad to help New York, but I am not willing to 
deprive 47 States of an equal privilege. That is all I can 
promise the Senator to do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not want 47 States to be deprived 
of anything. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then let this go to conference. 

Mr. COPELAND. I presume I have the sympathetic and 
prayerful thought of the Senator from Virginia. I assume 
that not alone from what he has said but from his general 
nature. The Senator from Ohio has been good enough to say 
that I have his sympathetic interest in the matter 

Mr. GLASS. Then let us vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will let you vote in a moment. I 
want to make it clear that New York is asking for no 
favoritism; it does not ask for any more millions for its 
public buildings which are local in nature than any other 
State has. We are willing to contribute to the building of 
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public buildings in every State of the Union, and when one 
of them is built, 30 per cent of the cost comes from the tax- 
payers of my State; but we are glad to contribute that much, 
and we do not ask any more money than is allotted to Utah. 
But when it comes to buildings of a public nature, like the 
marine hospital and the Federal office building, we feel they 
should not be charged against our State. 

Mr. President, in view of all the circumstances, and the 
legislative situation, I feel I would simply be interfering 
with the progress of the bill, which appeals to my judgment 
and my sympathy, if I pressed my motion, and therefore I 
withdraw it. 

Mr. SWANSON and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vir- 


Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Nebraska has an 
amendment which he desires to offer to the bill, and I yield 
to him in order that he may offer it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is on its second 
reading and open to amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, I have to obtain the floor before 
I have a right to offer the amendment, and I want to get 
the floor in my own right in order to offer it. The Senator 
is very kind in yielding to me, but the Chair has recognized 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. There are only three amendments pend- 
ing, and I am very anxious to have them adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am anxious also, but I have to be 
recognized. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ne- 
braska is recognized. 

3 . I thank the Senator from Virginia for 
kindness enabling the Chair to recognize me. 

Mr. President, I want to offer an amendment, on page 2. 
I talked with the Senator from Virginia and also the Sena- 
tor from Ohio in regard to it, and I understand he has 
telephoned the department. So far as I can learn, there 
will be no objection to the amendment. It carries out the 
idea I tried to convey when I interrupted the Senator from 
Virginia originally when he was presenting this bill. 

On line 12, page 2, I move to strike out the words sum 
of $65,000,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ sums,” 
and to insert after line 13 the words “for the respective 
purposes herein authorized,” so that it will read: 

Not more than $65,000,000 in the aggregate shall be expended 
annually, of which sum not more than $15,000,000 may be ex- 
pended on projects in the District of Columbia (except that any 
part of the balance of such sums remaining unexpended at the 
end of any fiscal year may be expended for the respective pur- 
poses herein authorized in any subsequent fiscal year without 
reference to this limitation, beginning with the fiscal year 1928). 

Mr. SWANSON. I think that expresses clearly what is 
desired, and expresses it better and more explicitly than 
the language contained in the bill, and I gladly accept it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection—— 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. The Chair was about to state that the 
amendment was carried, and I should like to get the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator want to discuss the 
amendment? 

Mr. BLACK. I want the floor for a few minutes, and I 
do not know of any way of getting it except to get it when 
some question is pending. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is entitled to it, I think; but I 
want to ask the Senator if he will not let this amendment 
be agreed to, unless he desires to speak on it? 

Mr. BLACK. I do not want to discuss the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska is 
agreed to, and the Senator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama permit us to secure action on one or two other 
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amendments, which are all that remain and on which com- 
promises have been agreed to? When that shall have been 
done the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator I am going to offer an amendment to the bill before 
it shall be disposed of to strike out section 3, and when that 
is done I want a full Senate present. I do not want to 
intrude that amendment now, if the Senator in charge of 
the bill wants to take up some other amendment first. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Michigan has an 
amendment to strike out “10” and insert “ 5.” 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. If the Senator from Nebraska is going 
to move to strike out section 3, we might just as well wait 
until after that shall have been acted upon before my 
amendment is proposed. 

Mr. SWANSON. We have got to perfect the text, and 
if we do not strike out “10” and insert “5,” “10” will 
remain in the bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. If the Senator from Alabama will yield, 
I will offer the amendment. I think there will be no objec- 
tion to it, and it will not take long. 

Mr. BLACK. I yield if I do not yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
the Senator from Alabama to yield for the purpose of per- 
mitting the Senator from Michigan to offer an amendment, 
and the chances are that the Senator from Alabama will not 
be taken off the floor. 

Mr. COUZENS. On page 3, line 5, I move to strike out 
“10” and insert in lieu thereof 5,“ so as to read: 

In an amount not exceeding 5 per cent in excess of such esti- 
mated limit of cost. 

Mr. SWANSON. I accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I prefer 5 per cent to 10 per cent, 
but I think making any concession is improper, and I shall 
vote very gladly to strike out the whole section if it provides 
for even 5 per cent leeway. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, there is one more amend- 
ment on which there will be some debate. Will the Senator 
from Alabama yield until the Senator from Utah can offer 
an amendment which I have agreed to accept? 

Mr. BLACK. I am simply going to ask to have some 
testimony read at the desk. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I offer the following amendment: After the 
word “ cost,” in line 6, on page 3, to add the following: 

Provided, That this provision shall not apply to any contract 
entered into prior to the approval of this act nor to any contract 
entered into after June 30, 1932. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is not the amendment I agreed to 
accept. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is in error. 

Mr. SWANSON. The amendment I agreed to accept was 
that the time, as provided in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] should be short- 
ened from December 31, 1933, to July 1, 1932. I think there 
will be debate on the amendment the Senator from Utah 
proposes, and I can not accept it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 
[Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall want to debate that 
amendment, if it is not going to be accepted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is before the Senate 
now. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Alabama yielded to me very 
kindly and I restore the floor to him. I withdraw the 
amendment temporarily. 


ACTIVITIES OF ALABAMA POWER CO, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is recognized. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I have in my hand the evi- 
dence of Mr. W. J. Baldwin, who has for a number of years 
been the publicity manager of the Alabama Power Co. He 
testified before the Federal Trade Commission on February 
5, 1931. A portion of his evidence relates to such an impor- 
tant subject that I am going to send it to the desk and ask 
that it may be read. This evidence has reference to news- 
papers and newspaper advertising. All of us realize the 
importance of the public press to-day in shaping and mold- 
ing public sentiment. We realize also that a large part of 
the income of the newspapers comes from their advertising. 
It is therefore self-evident that if a newspaper can be boy- 
cotted as to its advertising the policies of that newspaper 
can either be controlled or the newspaper can be suppressed. 
I therefore send to the desk and ask that the clerk may read 
the marked portions of this evidence beginning on page 
12932 and ending on page 12939. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
clerk will read as requested. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. BLACK. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thought the 
Senator from Nebraska was rising to object. 

Mr. KING. Will not the Senator from Nebraska withhold 
his point of no quorum until the matter shall have been 
read? 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Q. Isn't it true, Mr. Baldwin, that the papers in Alabama which 
were friendly to the Alabama Power Co. were favored with adver- 
tising to a greater extent than papers that were unfriendly?— 
A. No, sir; that is not true. 

Q. I afforded you an opportunity, did I not, to look over the 
various letters written to and by you?—-A. That is true. 

Q. Prior to your testimony here?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Don't you remember that in certain of these letters you 
reported or wrote to some one that certain newspapers in the 
State of Alabama that were unfriendly to your company were not 
favored with advertising?—A. I didn't say unfriendly, Judge. I 
said that were unfair. 

Q. Unfair?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it true, then, that newspapers that you considered unfair 
to the Alabama Power Co. were not favored with advertising?—A. 
A few; yes, sir; 5 daily newspapers and about 3 or 4 weeklies do 
not carry our advertising, because they are not fair to us. 

Q. Is it true that from about the Ist of April, 1929, to Novem- 
ber, 1930, the Alabama Power Co. paid direct to the Mobile Press, 
a Chandler newspaper, almost $26,000 in advertising?—A. That is 
my recollection, Judge. 

Q. That is far in excess of any sum paid to any other news- 
paper in the State of Alabama, is it not?—A.I don't know 
whether it is or not, Judge. 

Q. Well, I think a comparison of the figures here will show that 
it is. If you will look at statement 2, in Exhibit 4803, which is 
Mr. Ryder's figures on advertising payments, or publicity and ad- 
vertising, you will find that the largest single sum that appears 
there outside of the advertising agency is $18,000, is it not?—A. 
That is true; yes, sir, 

Q. And that was paid to the Mobile Press, was it not?—A. That 
is right. 

Q. The next largest sum is the Advertiser Co. of Montgomery, 
$9,000?—A. That is right; yes, sir. 

Q. And the next largest is less than $2,000 in any case; isn’t 
that true?—A. That seems to be true; yes, sir. 

Q. And doesn’t the same situation obtain d the years 1928 
and 1929, as shown by Exhibit 4802, statement No. 10?—A. That is 
true; yes, sir. 

Q. In addition to the sums shown here as having been paid di- 
rect to the Mobile Press—and, by the way, you recognize that, of 
course, is the paper regarding which Mr. Aldridge and Mr. Chandler 
and Mr. Martin testified here more than a year ago, do you not?— 
A. I didn't catch that question. 

Q. The Mobile Press is the paper regarding which we had testi- 
mony from Mr. Chandler and Mr. Martin and Mr. Aldridge before 
the commission?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Some months ago?—A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Did you know of a decision by the Westinghouse Electric Co., 
or their advertising manager or publishers’ representatives, 
whereby it was decided that their advertising in Alabama would 
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not be given to any newspaper which was unfriendly to the Ala- 
bama Power Co.?—A. I don’t remember anything like that, Judge. 

Q. If any such action was taken on behalf of the Westinghouse 
Electric Co., or anybody who was acting for it, or who was in 
touch with it, did you have anything to do with it?—A. I recall 
one time making an effort to get the Westinghouse people to do 
some advertising in Mobile in the Press in lieu of the Thompson 
newspapers. I did the same thing with the General Electric Co. 
I did the same thing with every company where I could influ- 
ence some advertising for the Press in lieu of using the Thomp- 
son papers. 

Q. Then, it is true, isn't it, that the Westinghouse advertising 
the Westinghouse radio advertising, was switched from the Reg- 
ister to the Press?—A. I made an effort to have it switched. 

Q. You made an effort?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Alabama Power Co. is a big purchaser of Westinghouse 
equipment, is it not?—A. I understand it is; yes, sir. 

Q. And it is reasonable to suppose, isn’t it, that the Alabama 
Power Co. desires the placing of advertising in Alabama 
would carry some weight with the Westinghouse people?—A. I 
imagine so, Judge. I can’t swear to that. 

Q. The company is a large customer of the Westinghouse?—A, 
Yes, sir. I don’t know how much, but we are a customer. 

Q. And the effort, then, was, so far as advert! was con- 
cerned, to get that company to play ball with your friends and 
not your enemies?—A. Yes, sir. That was my desire and ambi- 
tion, and my efforts were directed that way. 

Q. And that effort was made not only with the Westinghouse 
but also with the General Electric Co.?—A. Yes, sir; with the 
General Electric and other advertisers whom I can’t recall right 
now. 

Q. And other advertisers with whom the Alabama Power Co. 
did business?—A. Some we did business with; some we didn’t. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16297) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), and acts 
amendatory thereof. 

Mr. HOWELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Barkley Frazier McKellar 

B George McMaster Sheppard 
Black Glass McNary Shipstead 
Blaine Glenn Morrow Smith 
Blease Goff Moses Smoot 
Borah Hale Norbeck Steiwer 
Brookhart Harris Norris Swanson 
Bulkley Hebert Nye Thomas, Okla, 
Capper Heflin Oddie 

Connally Howell Phipps W. er 
Copeland Jones Pittman Walsh. Mont 
Couzens Kendrick Ransdell Watson 
Dale Reed Wheeler 
Fess La Follette Robinson, Ark. Williamson 
Fletcher ill Robinson, Ind. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] desires to offer an amendment, but I 
do not see him in the Chamber, and I shall recur to the 
amendment I suggested a few moments ago. Now that a 
number of Senators are on the floor who were not here 
when I offered the amendment, I shall invite the attention 
of the Senate to it again. 

I offered the following amendment: On page 3, after the 
word “cost,” in line 6, to add the following: 

Provided, That this provision shall not apply to any contract 
entered into prior to the approval of this act, nor to any con- 
tract entered into after June 30, 1932. 

As I originally drew the amendment, I limited it to De- 
cember 15 of this year, but out of deference to my friend 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] I extended the 
operation of the act to June 30, 1932. I thought I had an 
understanding with the Senator from Virginia, but appar- 
ently our minds did not meet. 

The purpose of this amendment is as follows: First, the 
bill contemplates that contracts which may be entered into 
may be increased not to exceed 5 per cent of the estimates. 
As originally submitted it called for 10 per cent, but under 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] it is reduced to 5 per cent. 

I am not willing that this provision of 5 per cent increase 
Shall apply to contracts which are already in existence or 
contracts which shall be entered into after the 30th of June, 
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1932. I reluctantly assent to the proposition that there may 
be an increase above the estimates which may be available 
for the continuation of the work and for further expenses 
for contracts which shall be entered into between the ap- 
proval of the act and the 30th of June, 1932, but it does 
seem to me that contracts which have been entered. into 
and which are in process of completion should not claim the 
benefits of this provision. 

I confess that I understood, when the bill was first intro- 
duced and when I read it, that it was not the intention of 
the drafters of the bill that it should be retroactive and 
cover all contracts now in existence, and I was amazed when 
I understood from my friend, the Senator from Virginia, 
that the bill is intended to be retroactive and to cover all 
contracts which may be outstanding, whether they be many 
or whether they be few. Contracts which were made one 
year ago or two years ago or three years ago, after specific 
information was obtained, and which are now being carried 
out, should be carried out within the limitations imposed 
under the contractual terms. But it seems now that this 
bill, as construed by the Senator from Virginia, is to be 
retroactive, and we are to pick up all the old contracts 
which have been made, which have not been completed, and 
apply the 5 per cent extension or increase to those contracts. 
It seems to me that is unfair and unwise legislation. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wonder where the Senator got the im- 
pression that the bill would be retroactive? I do not read 
that in the bill. 

Mr. KING. I got it from the statement made by the 
Senator from Virginia, not openly, but a moment ago when 
we examined my amendment; and when I read the pro- 
posed amendment a few moments ago, believing that the 
Senator from Virginia accepted it, he stated that that was 
not the agreement which he understood we had entered into. 

Mr. COUZENS. If what the Senator from Utah says were 
the fact, I would agree with him. I do not see in this lan- 
guage, however, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to enter into contracts, anything which would convey the 
meaning that contracts already entered into would be sub- 
ject to that provision. 

Mr. KING. My amendment is designed to prevent this 
measure being made retroactive. I am willing to extend the 
operations of it until the 30th of June, 1932. 

Mr. COUZENS. The bill as I read it can not be so 
interpreted unless the Senator from Virginia puts such an 
interpretation on it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the bill reads: 

Sec. 3. That in the case of any projects authorized under the 
provisions of the public building act approved May 25, 1926, 
hereinbefore mentioned, and the several acts amendatory thereof, 
when the bid of the lowest responsible bidder received in mse 
to public advertisement exceeds the amount available under the 
estimated limit of cost fixed by Congress, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to enter into 
contracts for the construction of such buildings in an amount 
not exceeding 10 per cent in excess of such estimated limit of cost. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
did not speak about contracts which had not been entered 
into. He interprets the bill to provide that contracts which 
have already been signed and executed may be reopened 
and a higher rate paid. 

Mr. SWANSON. Oh, they could not be. 

Mr. KING. That is what I am objecting to. 

Mr. SWANSON. A contract which is entered into must 
be fulfilled. The Government has signed it, the individual 
has signed it, and it must be fulfilled. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. SWANSON. The provision is that in the case of an 
authorized building where the lowest bid exceeds the esti- 
mate, the Secretary of the Treasury may have the privilege 
of entering into the contract if the excess is not more than 
5 per cent. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is my interpretation. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is plain. 
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Mr. COUZENS. But the Senator from Utah puts a dif- 
ferent interpretation upon it. 

Mr. SWANSON. His amendment would provide that if 
the contract was made last year, or, say, the last six months 
and it exceeded this limitation this should not apply. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me read it again: 

Provided, That this provision shall not apply to any contract 
entered into prior to the approval of this act. 

It must be a contract entered into, not a mere estimate, 
not merely negotiations. There must have been a solemn 
agreement entered into, signed, sealed, and delivered. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am unable to see the necessity of the 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. If my construction of the existing law is 
inaccurate, this will only make assurance doubly sure that 
it is not to be retroactive. 

Mr. COUZENS. If that is all the Senator has in mind, 
I do not see why the Senator from Virginia should take any 
exception to it. 

Mr. KING. The proposed amendment reads: 

Provided, That this provision— 


That is the 5 per cent provision— 
shall not apply to any contract entered into— 


“Contract ” not negotiations: 

Any contract entered into prior to the approval of this act, nor 
to any contract entered into after June 30, 1932. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will accept that, and let it go to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is on its second 
reading, and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] is now on the floor. I understood he 
had an amendment he desired to offer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I move to strike out section 
3 of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the only object of section 3 
is to provide that contracts may be let at a price in advance 
of the estimates. As the bill read, that advance was 10 per 
cent, but the Senate agreed to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] which has re- 
duced it to 5 per cent, and therefore the objections existing 
before are not nearly as bad as they were. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to make it clear that it 
could not apply to any future contracts if we adopted the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. KinG]. 

Mr. NORRIS. With that exception, it does apply however, 
not only to projects authorized under this particular bill, but 
also under the act of May 25, 1926. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is where the money had not been 
expended and the contracts had not been entered into. 
Then the limitation was cut down to June 30, 1932. 

Mr. NORRIS. All of those things improve it, but the fact 
of the adoption of each of the amendments is a demonstra- 
tion that the matter involved in the section is wrong, other- 
wise those amendments would not have been agreed to. We 
start out with a section that is wrong and it is said We 
will agree to the amendment of the Senator from Michigan, 
and that will make it a little better.” But it only takes off 
half of the evil. We agree to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah and that reduces the time limit. If 
the section is right fundamentally, we ought not to have 
agreed to the amendment of the Senator from Michigan, 
and we ought not to have agreed to the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah. 

In other words, what I am trying to do now is to cut out 
of it the evil that is left in it after those amendments have 
been agreed to. It seems to me that it will follow with 
perfect logic that if we have a provision of this kind it 
will give authority that contracts may be let at an advance 
of 10 per cent or 5 per cent, and that then we have given 
notice to every bidder that the Secretary has the right to 
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let a contract in excess of the estimates, whatever the per- 
centage of excess may be. It seems to me perfectly natural 
to expect that all bids will be based on that knowledge. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is not that on the assumption that there 
would be collusion? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but why did the Senator want to cut 
it down from 10 per cent to 5 per cent? 

Mr. COUZENS. Because I did not want to give the 
Treasury Department that much latitude. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was not the Senator proceeding on the 
theory that there might be collusion between the bidders? 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no. I do not think it is possible 
when we take bids from all over the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then if there was no collusion when the 
limit was 10 per cent there will be none when it is 5 per 
cent. I do not understand then why the Senator offers his 
amendment. Is there anything sacred about 5 per cent? 
The Senator originally wanted 2 per cent. He wanted to cut 
it down to 2 per cent. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] accepted 5 per cent and that was the compromise 
agreement. 

The bidders, in my judgment, if we leave it this way, are 
going to add just that much to the amount of their bids. In 
other words, the estimate will not be the limit. I saw some 
figures made by my colleague based on the 10 per cent 
estimate indicating how many buildings this would take 
away. I think it was 190 buildings a year if we added 10 
per cent to the cost, by reducing the amount that could be 
utilized. I will ask my colleague what those figures were. 

Mr. HOWELL. If all the contracts were increased 10 per 
cent it would do away with 390 buildings throughout the 
country, and if increased 5 per cent the number would be 
about 200 buildings. 

Mr. SWANSON. Oh, if the Senator puts them at $10 
apiece it would do away with 5,000 buildings. At what price 
did he figure the buildings? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not difficult to figure. In this par- 
ticular bill there will be $50,000,000 that would go to the 
country outside of the District, $15,000,000 to the District 
of Columbia, or $65,000,000 altogether. We can figure what 
it would amount to under this bill if we assumed that all of 
that money was expended every year. 

Mr. SWANSON. If it resulted in increases that would be 
true. I would like to ask the Senator as a business man this 
question: Suppose he had bought a lot and had made an 
estimate of what it would cost to erect a building and had 
borrowed the money from the bank, and then found that it 
would cost 5 per cent more than he estimated, would he 
want to wait 12 months and pay interest in the meantime 
and have the whole operation delayed, or could he not trust 
the man who was in charge of the matter, the Supervising 
Architect, for instance, by giving him a leeway of 5 per cent? 
Of course it might be a mistake, but there should be a lim- 
itation somewhere. We have now a building program of 
$172,000,000. We do not want it delayed until next Decem- 
ber. I do not believe any trouble will come by giving an 
opportunity to proceed with the contract if it costs not to 
exceed 5 per cent more than the estimate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why is there more delay one way than 
the other? 

Mr. SWANSON. For the simple reason that otherwise 
they have to come back to Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose they exceed the 5 per cent limit, 
then what? Then there is delay just the same. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Supervising Architect estimated 
$200,000 to buy the land and construct the building, and 
then found it would cost $210,000, he would have to wait 
and come back here next December to get an authorization 
from Congress for the additional $10,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose it went above the 5 per cent limit, 
would he not have to come back then? 

Mr. SWANSON. Of course he would. 
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Mr. NORRIS. No matter what limit is fixed, we can rest 
assured that the bidders know what power is granted to the 
Supervising Architect, and they are going to the top of the 
limit in their bids. 

Mr. SWANSON. Not always. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps not always, of course; but that is 
true as a general proposition. The reason why we put on 
any limit is because we want to prevent collusion. 

Mr. SWANSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that is not it, then why do we put on 
a limit? 

Mr. SWANSON. Oh, we ought to do it, of course. j 

Mr. NORRIS. If we can do the work so much cheaper 
by putting on such a limit, then let us take all limit off and 
say we will let them go ahead, provided it does not cost more 
than 100 per cent above the estimate. 

Mr. SWANSON. We prevent collusion by rejecting all 
bids in some cases. Then we have to advertise again, and 
if there is still collusion we readvertise and finally give it to 
the lowest bidder who comes within the estimate. If it 
should develop that we can not let the contract within the 
limit of the estimate, and if we want to proceed with the 
work inside of the next 12 months, then we should be 
willing to trust the Treasury Department to the extent of 
5 per cent above the amount of the estimate to make the 
contracts. They might not be worthy of that confidence, 
of course. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not made any charge about any- 
body being unworthy. The Senator ought not to bring in 
that idea. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not saying that the Senator did 
charge it. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I am not charging it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I did not say the Senator charged it, 
but he said there ought to be no limitation. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not. I want to have a limitation. 
But Congress does not make the estimates. 

Mr. SWANSON. The department sends the estimates to 
Congress and Congress authorizes an appropriation on the 
basis of those estimates. The only way to get rid of the 
difficulty is to make the estimates so high that there will 
be no bids over the amount of the estimates. The depart- 
ment have an idea they will save money if they make the 
estimates lower and are given the right to increase the cost 
to the extent of 5 per cent. They say they will save be- 
tween $12,000,000 and $20,000,000. They have an idea they 
will get better results by having lower estimates with the 
privilege of increasing 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Virginia if we 
have any precedent about the estimate and the subsequent 
bid being so much out of line that no award could be given? 

Mr. SWANSON. The great trouble is with reference to 
the land. Of course, we can approximate very nearly what 
a building will cost, but when it comes to the land it is a 
mere guess. We can not ask for bids for the land, because 
there is such a difference in the price because of location, 
and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH. That is a matter of negotiation. Do the 
building and the land go into the estimate that is made by 
the department? 

Mr. SWANSON. They send us an estimate of the cost of 
constructing the building. We authorize the construction of 
the building on that basis. If they find they can let a con- 
tract under that basis or equal to it, they do so. If the bid 
is $510,000 and the authorization is $500,000, then they have 
to come back to Congress and have the estimate increased. 
Under the bill as amended, if the estimate were $500,000 and 
the bid $525,000, they could proceed to let the contract, 
because the excess would not exceed 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska if 
he understands that in the bidding for the construction of 
any of these buildings the bidder is supposed to estimate the 
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value of the land? I thought when the contract was let for 
the construction of the building it was let to the contractor 
after the Government had negotiated for the land. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is right about that. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Government negotiates for the land 
it has nothing to do with the 5 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not a thing. 

Mr. SMITH. We know the value of the land. Now, we 
estimate how much it will cost to construct the building. I 
asked the Senator if we have had any difficulty in the past 
in reference to the bidding begin so high that the Govern- 
ment could not proceed with the building. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator’s proposition is based on 
the fact that we already own the land. Some of the pro- 
posals include both the land and the building. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. I do not suppose the Government 
ever lets a contract to construct a building or advertise for 
a bid that includes the purchase of the site. That is a 
different proposition altogether. 

Mr. SWANSON. Suppose we assume it is for the purchase 
of land and the construction of a building at Columbia, S. C. 
Included in that proposition is the purchase of the land and 
the construction of the building, but they go as separate 
propositions. First they have to get the land, and then 
they have to get bids for the construction of the building. 

Mr. NORRIS. But before they have bids they have an 
estimate as to the cost of the building. The Government 
advertises for bids and before they do it they make an esti- 
mate; plans and specifications are prepared, and the bid 
must come within the estimate or it is rejected. 

Mr. SMITH. As I understand it, where we have the land, 
we simply make an appropriation for the construction of the 
building. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is where we are making appropria- 
tions, but that is not the letting of contracts. 

Mr. SWANSON. When an estimate is submitted to Con- 
gress showing that the land will cost so much and the 
building so much, Congress then usually appropriates the 
amount of the estimate’ 

Mr. SMITH. Let me ask the Senator this question: Before 
the estimate is made, the department knows it has got to 
negotiate for a site; that is not a question of bidding at all? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not at all. 

Mr. SMITH. Before the estimate ever comes to Congress, 
or before bids are ever advertised for, the department knows 
what the land is going to cost? 

Mr. NORRIS. Unless it has already bought the land, it 
would be perfectly foolish for the department to advertise 
for bids for a building on it. The bidder would have to 
know where the building was going to be located; that would 
enter into the cost of the building and would be a factor in 
his bid. 

Mr. SWANSON. Suppose, for instance, Congress appro- 
priates so much money for the purchase of land and for the 
erection of a building in Norfolk or in Detroit or anywhere 
else; the aggregate appropriation for the land and the build- 
ing, say, is a million and a half dollars. First the depart- 
ment proceeds to acquire the site, and the cost of that is 
taken out of the million and a half. Then the department 
advertises for bids for the construction of the building. 
Then when the department adds up the land cost and the 
amount of the lowest bid for the construction of the build- 
ing, which is an entirely separate item—the Senator is right 
in that respect—if the total exceeds a million and a half 
dollars, the department has to come back to Congress to get 
the item increased before it can proceed with the construc- 
tion of the building. Under this provision, if the excess is 
not greater than 5 per cent—and there ought to be a limit— 
the department can proceed, provided the aggregate of all 
these transactions does not exceed the authorization. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is getting authorizations 
mixed up now with estimates. Here is what the bill says: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to enter into contracts for the construction of such 


buildings in an amount not exceeding 10 per cent in excess of 
such estimated limit of cost. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Read a little further. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. I read as follows: 

Provided, That in the exercise of this discretion the 
of the shall not incur obligations in excess of the 
amounts heretofore or herein authorized for appropriations. 

That has not anything to do with the matter unless the 
estimate exceeds the appropriation. If the estimate ex- 
ceeded the authorized appropriation the department would 
not advertise for bids; it would come back to Congress at 
once, and say, “ We can not erect the building for the 
amount appropriated.” 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, if the 
estimate plus 5 per cent increase exceeds the authorization, 
the Treasury Department then can not proceed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I think it would be interesting, in 
answering further the question of the Senator from South 
Carolina to read a little from the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. From page 9 I 
read as follows: 

There are approximately 585 places not now provided with Fed- 
eral buildings where the postal receipts are above $20,000— 

That places them in the class where they may have a 
building— 
or where sites are owned, and for which funds have not yet been 
allocated under the public-building program. To provide build- 
ings at these places will require approximately $60,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the Senator read that language again? 
“To provide buildings "—— 

Mr. NORRIS. “To provide buildings at these places,” 
where they have the sites, “ will require approximately $60,- 
000,000.” That, of course, is the estimate of the department, 
but assuming that to be correct, if we will divide that by 
3 the number of buildings instead of being 585 will be cut 
down to 195. 

Mr. SWANSON. I can not see that it would be reduced 
to any such number. If we allow an increase of 5 per cent 
in the cost that might result in providing 5 per cent less 
buildings, but I can not understand how 5 per cent increase 
in the cost will reduce the number of buildings by 50 per 
cent. It would be possible that 5 per cent less buildings 
would be constructed if they cost 5 per cent more than the 
estimates. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, whatever the excess is there 
would be that much taken from the appropriation. 

Mr. SWANSON. That would not exceed 25 buildings. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, is not 5 per cent of $60,- 
000,000, $3,000,000? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, there should be an increased appro- 
priation by Congress of $3,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. There would be $3,000,000 less with which 
to erect buildings than would otherwise be available if all 
the buildings cost 5 per cent above the estimates. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is correct that without 
an increased appropriation, the Treasury Department being 
limited to the authorization, there might be 5 per cent less 
building. 

Mr. SMITH. The appropriation should be increased by 
$3,000,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, assuming 
that it was necessary to expand the estimates 5 per cent, 
unless the power was given to do that we might not be able 
to construct any buildings at ail. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true. In addition to that, the 
provision is not positive; it does not say that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has got to spend 5 per cent above the esti- 
mates. The department can come back to Congress and 
Congress may act 12 months afterwards, but we would still 
have 25 less buildings and a year’s delay. That is the way 
I look at it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator seems to think if we leave 
out this 5 per cent provision we are going to have delay on 
all this construction work, and then he says there might 
be instances where it would be delayed and there might 
be others where it would not be; but if the Senator’s point 
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is right, then the bidders will know that they can go 5 
per cent higher than they could go if this provision were 
not in the bill, and, of course, they will go there. That is 
perfectly natural. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the contention of the 
Senator from Virginia is right, does not the Senator think 
it would be more just to all to add an additional appro- 
priation as a reserve fund of $3,000,000 upon which the 
department can draw so as to give all sections buildings 
rather than cut down the amount by $3,000,000. Just esti- 
mate we may need $3,000,000 more, appropriate it, let it 
be a reserve fund, and in case the bids are too high use it, 
so that every section will get a building. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me we ought to agree that 
if this provision is left as the committee has reported it, 
we will have less public buildings in the country than we 
would if it is stricken out. One of the reasons I have in 
making my motion to strike it out is to get as many public 
buildings as we can for the money without being held up 
by a combination of bidders. Will not the Senator agree 
to the proposition that if this provision is stricken out we 
will have more public buildings? 

Mr. SWANSON. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will not do that? 

Mr. SWANSON. No. If I thought striking it out would 
do that I might take a different view, but that is entirely 
a false presumption that I do not think is justifiable. Of 
course, if we could save $3,000,000 and get the same number 
of buildings everybody would be for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why did the Senator consent to cut 10 
per cent to 5 per cent? What is there sacred about 5 per 
cent? 

Mr. SWANSON. Because there ought to be a limit, and 
I thought 5 per cent was reasonable. I want to provide 
against a delay of 12 months and then having the depart- 
ment come back to Congress and ask Congress to increase 
the estimates. I think, however, there should be a limit. 

Mr. NORRIS. The department does not come to Con- 
gress to increase the estimates, and Congress does not make 
the estimates. 

Mr. SWANSON. I mean the department makes the esti- 
mate and then the appropriation bill authorizes them to 
proceed under that estimate to erect the building. If we 
adjourn on the 4th of March until December and the de- 
partment proceeds and finds that buildings will cost a lit- 
tle more than the estimates, we will have a delay until other 
estimates can be submitted in December. I am willing to 
trust the department in the 5 per cent leeway, because I 
do not believe they will abuse it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not say they will abuse it. I want the 
Senator and everyone else who has that erroneous idea to 
get it out of his mind. There is no charge here that the 
department is going to do something wrong. I think by this 
provision we are tying its hands; we are putting it in a 
position where a combination of bidders can increase the 
bids, and the department is going to be helpless. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the department would do wrong 
and ought to be criticized if it should favor and should adopt 
a system that will result in buildings costing $3,000,000 
more. 

Mr. NORRIS. The department can not help it. 

Mr. SWANSON. They can help it by rejecting the bids. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right, they can reject the bids, but, so 
far as delay is concerned, the result will be the same. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the department thinks the interests 
of the Government will be promoted by proceeding to avail 
itself of the 5 per cent provision instead of delaying the 


work six months, it is authorized to do so, and I think it 


would exercise the discretion wisely. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator would rather have the Gov- 
ernment held up to the extent of 5 per cent on $60,000,000 
than to delay the program. That is the result of his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. SWANSON. No. 
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Mr. NORRIS. The Senator says in effect, “ You can hold 
me up for 5 per cent and I will stand for it, but if you go 
above that I will not stand for it.” 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


B Gillett McGill Robinson, Ind. 
Black Glass McKellar Schall 
Blaine Glenn McMaster Sheppard 
Blease Goff McNary Shipstead 
Bratton Gould Morrison Shortridge 
Brookhart Hale Morrow Smith 
Bulkley Moses Steiwer 
Capper Hayden Norbeck Stephens 
8 He s 8 n 

pelan ye Thomas, Okla, 
Couzens Howell Oddie ell 
Dale Johnson Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Fess Jones Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Kendrick Watson 
Frazier Reed heeler 

La Follette Robinson, Ark. Williamson 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-four Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I desire to point out for a 
few moments the objections, as I see them, to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

It is perfectly apparent that when estimates are made no 
detailed plans or drawings or specifications are made to 
ascertain the actual cost, or even the prospective cost, of the 
proposed buildings. In practical experience, when a man 
wants to put up an extensive building, or any sort of a build- 
ing, he inquires from an architect or an engineer, without 
having to go to the trouble of drawing plans and specifica- 
tions, what his estimate is of the cost of the building; and 
the architect or engineer estimates on a cubic-contents basis, 
based upon the type of construction that the owner wants, 
or on the square-foot basis, based upon the kind of mate- 
rial that it is contemplated to use in the building. The 
best he can do is to make an estimate. 

If more accurate figures than an estimate are required, 
it is necessary for the architect to draw plans and speci- 
fications which, in all probability, would cost 5 per cent of 
the cost of the building. So, assuming that the building 
was to cost a million dollars, before an accurate statement 
could be obtained it would be necessary to spend $50,000 to 
have plans and specifications drawn. 

That is wholly impracticable with the Government. 
When the Government submits to us estimates for a build- 
ing, all it can do is to get from an architect or an engineer 
a rough estimate, based on the cubic contents or the square- 
foot basis, and submit it to the Congress, plus a statement 
of the cost of the land. Many times there are errors. Many 
times it is found impossible to get anywhere nearer than 5 
per cent to the actual cost of having the work done under 
contract. 

That is the only reason why I believe this provision in the 
bill, as amended, is a desirable provision to permit the Treas- 
ury Department to proceed with these buildings. In prac- 
tical experience there is no other way to do it. As is evi- 
denced by the surplus that has accumulated, there have 
been many overestimates; and to refuse to do this would not 
only defeat the object which we are trying to accomplish— 
namely, to get buildings as cheaply as possible—but it would 
encourage the department to make excessive estimates, so as 
to have the bids come within them. 

For that reason I hope the amendment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). I have a pair The result was announced—yeas 7, nays 52, as follows: 
with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Govt]. In his YEAS—7 
absence I withhold my vote. Blaine Frazier La Follette Nye 
Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this | Brookhart Howell Norris 
question I have a pair with the junior Senator from Dela- NAYS—52 
ware [Mr. TownsEenpD]. I do not know how he would vote | Bingham Glass McKellar s E 
i Black Gi McMaster bi 
. I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I joes Sion kee £ i a 
ould vote nay. Bulkley Gould Morrison Shortridge 
Mr. MORRISON (when his name was called). I have a 8 $ Hale Morrow Smith 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HAT- oo A 2 Oddie Stents 
FIELD]. I do not know how he would vote, and I therefore — Hebert Phipps Swanson 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” e ttman Tramme 
Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a Fletcher . ee iter tent 
pair with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATER- | Geo Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Watson 
MAN]. I understand that if present he would vote “nay.” | Gillett McGill =e Robinson, Ind. Williamson 
Consequently I vote “ nay.” NOT VOTING—37 e i 
Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). On this Barkley 8 3 N 
matter I have a pair with the junior Senator from Idaho Biease Goldsborough 2 8 
- | Borah tterson er 
a Tuomas]. Not knowing how he would vote, I with poea ee pine N sh 
old my vote. Broussard Hatfield Simmons Waterman 
The roll call was concluded. 8 Hawes rk Wheeler 
Mr. COUZENS. My colleague Mr. Vanpensenc] is absent | Cutting —.— Thomas, Idaho 
to attend a wedding in his family and therefore is unable to | Davis King Thomas, Okla 


vote. 

Mr. REED. My colleague [Mr. Davis] is necessarily absent 
in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GILLETT. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MORRISON. A moment ago I announced my pair 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD]; 
but I am informed that if he were present he would vote 
“nay.” Therefore I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Townsenp] to the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Pine] and will vote. I vote nay.” 

Mr. KING (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes] and am unable to get a transfer. Therefore I am 
compelled to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BULKLEY (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Carey]; but I understand that had he been present he would 
have voted the same way that I have voted. Therefore I 
will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. COPELAND. Upon this question I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHursT] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GOULD (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BLEASE] to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Carrey] and will 
let my vote stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Go.tpssoroucH] with 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. DILL]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Partripce] with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. BROCK]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Metcatr] with the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs]; 

The Senator from Delaware {Mr. Hastrncs] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patrerson] with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 


So Mr. Norrts’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still open to 
amendment. No further amendments being proposed, the 
question is, Shall the amendments be engrossed and the bill 
read the third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, while I probably will not be 
able to get action on the bill to-night, I want to have the 
independent offices appropriation bill made the unfinished 
business. I move that the Senate resume the consideration 
of the independent offices appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 16415) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

RURAL POST ROADS 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
5019, to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented, and for other purposes,” approved June 24, 
1930, and for other purposes. 

I do not think there will be any controversy over this bill. 
It is a matter which has been passed on by the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, it is of great importance to 
the public-land States of the West, and is in aid of unem- 
ployment. I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have an amendment I want 
to offer to the bill, so I think I shall have to ask the Senator 
to bring it up next week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. ODDIE subsequently said: Mr. President, I renew my 
request that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar 1464, the rural post roads bill. I have just spoken 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] in regard to 
the measure, and asked him if he would not withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I thought the Senator had 
reference to a different bill when he made his request earlier. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What is the object of the bill? 

Mr. ODDIE. It is to authorize an appropriation for the 


building of roads on the unappropriated public domain and 
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on Indian reservations. We passed legislation providing for 
this purpose last year, and the bill is to carry out the provi- 
sions of the measure we passed at that time. I ask for 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let the bill be jaa: That is 
the only way by which we can determine whether we will 
object to immediate consideration or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think that is too important 
a bill to be passed under the present circumstances. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

YORKTOWN BLOCKADE AND SIEGE 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published as a Senate document the historical 
statements concerning the Virginia campaign and the block- 
ade and siege of Yorktown, 1781, prepared by Col. H. L. 
Landers, historical section, Army War College, to be printed 
with illustrations and maps. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
order will be made. 


Without objection, the 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Messages from the President of the United States mak- 
ing sundry nominations were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of Order of Business 1539, 
Senate bill 5410, to provide for the establishment of the 
‘Everglades National Park in the State of Florida, and for 
other purposes. 

This bill has been unanimously reported by the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys, it has a unanimous report 
from the Committee on Public Lands of the House, and 
unless we can get action on it soon, I am afraid it will be 
too late to have it enacted into law in the present Congress. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I shall have to ask that the 
bill go over. I have not had an opportunity to examine it. 
We have discontinued for quite a long while the policy of 
establishing national parks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS IN QUARTERMASTER GENERAL'S 

OFFICE 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask the Senator to yield for just a mo- 
ment, I have offered a resolution calling on the Secretary 
of War for certain information. It is very short and will 
take but a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution submitted by 
Mr. Hertin on the 4th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War shall furnish to the Senate 
by February 14, 1931, a duplicate list of appointments made in the 
office of the Quartermaster General at Washington, D. C., since 
November 11, 1918, indicating whether in the departmental or 
field service, showing date of appointment, legal residence, civil- 
service status, and salary, and whether still in the service; also a 
list of transfers to and from the Quartermaster General's office 
at Washington, D. C., since November 11, 1918, showing date of 
entry to the service and date of transfer, place to which trans- 
ferred or retransferred; a list of all appointments made at Camp 
Knox since November 11 1918, showing date of 8 legal 
residence, civil-service status, and salary; also all transfers to 
Camp Knox or reinstatements made at Camp Knox, showing 
date, legal residence, civil-service status, and salary, indicating 
whether stil! in the service or if services have terminated; also 


copy of order of the Secretary of War in 1918 for making reduction 
of the civilian employees after November 11, 1918. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution may 
go over under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is already over under 
the rule. The Senator from Alabama asked unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. REED. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will not insist on his objection. Will he not 
withhold his objection to the resolution? It has been here 
for a week. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I never saw it or heard of 
it until this moment. I will be glad to go over it with 
the Senator on Monday, and I have no doubt we can get 
it through on Monday. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the bill for which I 
have asked immediate consideration must be acted on soon 
if we are to have it enacted at the present session. 

Mr. McNARY. We will have a session for the calendar 
Tuesday night. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has the floor. 

RECESS TO MONDAY 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until Monday at 12 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock 
and 55 minutes p. m.) took a recess until Monday, Febru- 
ary 9, 1931, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 7 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 
UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE 
E. Marvin Underwood, of Georgia, to be United States 


district judge, northern district of Georgia, to succeed 
Samuel H. Sibley, appointed United States circuit judge. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Raymond J. Mulligan, of New York, to be United States 
marshal, southern district of New York. (He is now serving 
in this position under an appointment by the court.) 

William N. Cromie, of New York, to be United States 
marshal, northern district of New York, to succeed Clarence 
W. Weaver, appointed by the court. 

Angus Sutherland, of Idaho, to be United States marshal, 
district of Idaho, to succeed R. B. McCutcheon, appointed by 
the court. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. John S. Phillips to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 9th day of December, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harry T. Chase to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 14th day of July, 1930. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be 
lieutenants in the Navy from the ist day of November, 
1930. 

Thomas B. Williamson. 

William T. Rassieur. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 
grade) in the Navy from the 2d day of June, 1930: 

Jack H. Lewis. 

Peter K. Wells. 

Reamor E. De La Barre. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate February 7 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


William C. Cromie, of New York, to be United States 
marshal, northern district of New York, to succeed Clarence 
W. Weaver, appointed by the court. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Blessed Father in Heaven, wherever Thy name is 
known its praise is sung by rich and poor. With words pul- 
sating with eternity, Thou hast spoken to all through Thy 
only begotten Son. Walking each day with Him, noble 
graces and virtues spring in our hearts and lives. Out of 
these will flow sincerity of purpose, purity of thought, and 
spirituality of life. Thus, O God, make our calling effec- 
tual, filling us with grand conceptions which enrapture our 
daily tasks. Let not our thought of Thee be little, but big, 
bathing our souls with Thy divine spirit, lest their delicacy 
be violated, for they can so easily pass into unhealthy 
indifference. Flood our days with patriotic and intellectual 
romance, so that we shall love our country and clasp its 
standard to our breasts. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read 
and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1931, the President approved and signed bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H.R. 2936. An act to provide for a preliminary examina- 
tion of the Tittabawassee and Chippewa Rivers, Mich., and 
San Juan River, N. Mex., with a view to the prevention and 
control of fioods; and 

H. R. 15592. An act making appropriations to supply ur- 
gent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for prior fiscal years, to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate disagrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 14246) entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office-Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate further in- 
sists upon its amendments to the foregoing bill disagreed to 
by the House, asks a further conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Puirpps, Mr. Smoot, Mr. Moses, Mr. Harris, and 
Mr. Grass to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


NATURALIZATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mrs. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 5627, relating 
to the naturalization of certain aliens, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate amendment. I 
have conferred with the minority and majority members of 
the Committee on Immigration and they concur in this 
request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the 
bill H. R. 5627, with a Senate amendment thereto, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and reported the 
Senate amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after “such,” insert “ withdrawal (and the appli- 
cation therefor) and.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Kentucky? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentlewoman from Kentucky has informed me that she 
has consulted the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box], who, as 
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I understand it, would be on the conference committee on 
this amendment if it went to conference, and that this re- 
quest is entirely agreeable to him. 

Mrs. LANGLEY. Absolutely. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 


DROUGHT CONDITIONS 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short state- 
ment by the commissioner of agriculture of the State of 
Louisiana on the drought situation in that State. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp by 
printing a statement from the commissioner of agriculture 
of Louisiana on the drought situation in that State. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


The same sense of duty that prompted me as commissioner of 
agriculture—the servant of my people—to use every effort to alle- 
viate distress and suffering among our fellow citizens at the very 
beginning of the crisis brought about by an unprecedented drought 
over a large section of Louisiana prompts me, after an exhaustive 
and careful survey, to make the following report of actual condi- 
tions existing among thousands of Louisiana's finest people. The 
sense of plain duty also prompts me to voice in no uncertain 
language the views of the hundreds of leaders with whom I have 
conversed during this survey. Realizing the existence of a deplor- 
able situation, it is none the less my duty as a public servant to 
call upon every available source for quick and efficient means 
through which further privation may be obviated. 

The Louisiana drought-relief committee has done commendable 
work in this widespread stricken area, as evidenced by smoothly 
functioning organizations, working under this committee’s guid- 
ance, which in many instances had been rendering aid of material 
nature before Government and Red Cross agencies entered the 
affected area. These organizations are yet giving every ounce of 
energy, endeavoring to relieve the distress prevailing among the 
farmers of north and central Louisiana. 

We should be proud of the work of these organizations and of 
the bravery and fortitude of our people, who have steadfastly 
faced the gigantic task of overcoming terrific handicaps that con- 
front them. Not only have those thousands of our good fellow 
citizens, in whose homes privation and famine have stalked, held 
their heads high and smiled in the face of hardship and hunger, 
but our merchants, bankers, and other community leaders have 
gone to the limit of their available resources to cope with the 
deplorable situation with local efforts and capital. 

It is a well-known fact that the funds that are now available to 
the Red Cross are not near sufficient to take care of the actual 
needs of the citizens in the stricken sections of our Nation. 

With no intention to reflect upon our brethren of neighboring 
States, who have given certain and emphatic demonstration of 
their plight, it must be said that the drought stricken of Louisi- 
ana have grimly but silently kept their peace. 

As in any such situation, this comparative silence on the 

of Louisiana's sufferers is falsely interpreted as a sign of 
“all is well,” and while the attention of the people of a benevolent 
Nation has been focused upon Arkansas and other States, where 
widespread bank failures and demonstrations invariably brought 
about by human misery have taken place, the seriousness of the 
plight of our own people in the drought-affected area has not been 
fully realized, not even by our home people. There is no question 
but what this is true. 

As the commissioner of agriculture of Louisiana, the public 
servant of the great farming class of this State, I have put forth 
every effort of which I am capable to secure the needed relief for 
the conditions which we all should know exist. From the outset 
of the discussion of plans looking toward relieving distressing 
conditions which have been brought about here and all through 
the drought-affected area, the full force of the department of 
agriculture has been thrown behind every agency, both govern- 
mental and otherwise, in an effort to help provide the needed 
funds with which to cope with this major economic problem in 
our State—a problem that daily becomes, and is still becoming, 
more acute. I stress the splendid results achieved by the 
State drought-relief committee, of which I have the honor to be a 
member. 

After a trip through most of the affected area in Louisiana, 
during which many parishes involved have been visited, the opin- 
ions of hundreds of citizens heard, and the actual state of affairs 
in all this territory viewed with my own eyes, I am convinced 
that our only course to avoid privation and actual famine is to 
use every available means to impress upon the President, Con- 
gress, and the entire Nation the true situation. As much as it 
injures the pride of any red-blooded man to give voice to an 
appeal which is in itself an admission that help must come from 
outside sources, this is our duty. 
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It is difficult to comprehend that approximately 40,000 good, 
honest, hard-working Louisiana families have become dependent 
upon outside aid for life’s necessities. These people are not seek- 
ers of charity. They are not looking for a dole. The Nation must 
be made to realize that this situation calls for the dispensation 
of something that can not possibly be described as charity. The 
Government must realize this, and set in motion immediately 
the machinery by which these citizens can be placed again on a 
self-s basis. They must not be allowed, no matter what 
the cost in dollars and cents, to become dependent for another 
year upon outside aid to prevent starvation and widespread 
misery. Through the loss of spirit and actual physical strength, 
brought about by their inability to take their rightful place as 
producers in the Nation, this condition will inevitably exist unless 
quick and efficient action is forthcoming. 

Throughout this area of Louisiana I have also seen with my 
own eyes the barren and empty shelves of many of the general 
stores whose owners have given to the last drop of their re- 
sources to tide over their customers of long years. 

They can not go farther. They have reached their limit. 

These conditions are all too true. As much as we deplore them, 
as much as our pride rebels, we must face the situation in all 
its gravity and make known to the world the absolute necessity 
that prevails in order that Louisiana's affected citizens may re- 
ceive the proper relief that American taxpayers and contributors 
to American independence deserve. 

In order that these people may be made self-sustaining, pro- 
ductive citizens, it is essential that they be kept in position to 
carry on the operations necessary to the production of a crop. 
This action must be assured immediately or there will be no 
chance whatsoever for these courageous souls to carry on through 
the crop year. They can go no farther when the supply of foods 
for their bodies ceases. They can go no farther no matter what 
other provisions have been made for seed, feed, and livestock 
and other farming necessities. The very purpose for which the 
Federal Government has provided loans for these people will be 
defeated if food is not provided. Our stricken citizens can not 
go on with the work necessary for the production of a crop with 
weakened bodies and visions of starvation. They can not pos- 
sibly do so, and the lien which the Government has taken upon 
the crop it hopes will be made will be worth nothing. 

Regardless of the pleas, the protestations, the most rigid de- 
mands which were made by not only Louisiana's Re tatives, 
but by leaders from every other portion of the drought-affected 
area, who could readily forsee the present unfortunate conditions, 
the Government has seen fit to deny the right to purchase food 
for the farmers to whom it is at preon t making > ha eF the 

of finan this year’s crop. I can or the life of me 
t Sara pS in wae a procedure, for it is obviously impossible for 
a hungry man and his hungry family to produce a with 
which he expects to repay the Government the money which has 
been loaned him, for no matter what other means he has with 
which to work he must have food. 

The expressions of hundreds of leaders and the conditions which 
I have beheld myself during this survey convince me that the 
local interests will be entirely incapable of coping with the serious 
situation which the failure of the Government to provide food has 
brought about. 

There is no assurance whatsoever that the Red Cross—doing as 
noble work as could possibly be done—can secure the needed funds 
with which to relieve such widespread conditions of distress. I 
find none who voice the hope that the Red Cross can contribute 
the meager rations, which amount on an average of $10 per month 
for the average family of five, beyond a very limited time. 

In our own State of Louisiana a great majority of those approxi- 
mately 40,000 families now receiving aid from the Red Cross, with- 
out which many of them could not exist, have absolutely no pros- 
pect of realizing a return from their efforts to luce a crop 
until early fall. Between the time that Red Cross funds have 
become exhausted and the time when these crop funds are realized 
these people must be sustained. 

I, therefore, urge every loyal citizen throughout the entire State 
to call to the attention of the entire Nation the urgent need for 
material assistance with which these conditions can be met. 
Congress must not adjourn on March 3 with this great problem 
unsolved. It must not adjourn with the possibility of starvation 
staring these thousands of humans squarely in the face. It is 
the plain duty, it is the only humane course for Congress to follow 
to make adeqyate provisions in order that there may be no ques- 
tion whatsoever that this issue may be met as Americans should 
meet it. 


CONDITIONS IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an 
address delivered by my colleague, Mrs. EFFIEGENE WINGO, 
on conditions in Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing an 
address delivered by the gentlewoman from Arkansas [Mrs. 
Winco]. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
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The address is as fallows: 


Madam President and ladies, I deem it a great privilege to be 
able to come before such a representative body of women, and I 
appreciate the opportunity of telling you some of the conditions 
in my State. 

My State, Arkansas, has received much publicity during the last 
few weeks, and unkind, unjust, and unwarranted criticism. My 
people are proud, unselfish, and patriotic, but at this time most 
unfortunate. : 

May I briefly sketch the causes of our distress, the reason for it 
I know not. The entire State seems to have suffered from the 
ee whereas other States except Kentucky have only suffered 

spots. 

In 1927, you will recall, we had devastating floods. These floods 
are not caused solely by our rivers but by the melting snows and 
rivers of far away Colorado and the other States along the 
Mississippi River. 

We were just beginning to recover from this disaster when un- 
precedented cold weather came in the winter of 1929-30, the 
temperature going down to 10° below freezing in the extreme 
southern part of the State and to 10° and 12° below zero in the 
middle western and northern parts of the State. Never was such 
cold weather recorded by the Weather Bureau, and no one lived 
who remembered such extreme cold. This extremely cold weather 
killed our beautiful magnolia trees and Cape-jasmines and even 
the hardy shrubs and the bulbs in the 8 

In my district there is the largest acreage of Elberta peaches 
gaa 2 9 = the 2 From these orchards thou- 
sands of carloads of peaches are shipped each year, bringing thou- 
sands of dollars into the State. Last year, becuse of thin sevens 
cold weather, killing the fruit, there was not a peach. The straw- 
berry and truck crops were short because of the late cold and 


The corn and cotton crops, our main crops, early in Ma should 
have been well started. From May 18 to August . 
rainfall, and for 43 days the thermometer hovered around 100. 
It was hard to live—too hot to sleep. By the middle of August 
everything was seared. 

The people realized the seriousness of the situation, and the 
local chapters of the Red Cross, cooperating with the county and 
home-demonstration agents, went from one community to another, 
slaughtered and canned whole beeves and sheep, preparing for 
winter. Many fine cattle were killed. Other animals were sent tó 
market and sold for a very small price, bécause there was no feed 
for winter and money was scarce. The poultry and animal indus- 
tries have been greatly crippled. 

As soon as the fall rains started, these same patriotic people 
planted fall gardens and rye, oats, and barley for pasturage. 
Without these crops there would have been greater suffering, but 
early and seyere cold weather again shortened the season. 

I want to state here that many of these needy people are not 
our own citizens. Every year we have hundreds of people whom 
we call “crop followers.” They travel from State to State and 
help to harvest the crops. When a crop is finished they move on. 

It is not only the native Arkansan who is ih distress, but in my 
own town we have representative families from 44 States in the 
Union. It is not only the people of the South who are suffering. 

Great credit is due the Red Cross, ay the membership 
of the local chapters. These men and women have worked night 
and day since last August. One county has not had any outside 
aid. Soup and milk lines have been formed in all localities where 
possible, and the women are trying to care for the thousands of 
undernourished children. It is thought that if we can carry the 
suffering people through the next eight weeks the people will be 
able to heip themselves. 

All able-bodied men beseech the Red Cross to let them work— 
they are not mendicants. The failure of many banks because of 
these conditions has made the situation more difficult. It will 
take years for the State to rehabilitate herself. The economic sit- 
uation is so thoroughly demoralized that farmers will lose their 
cattle, their lands, their homes. People who have known wealth 
all their lives have nothing. 

This is a gloomy picture, but a true one. The little children are 
proud even in their poverty and hesitate to accept food. A friend 
who worked hard for the Red Cross during the World War wrote 
me “that the war was terrible, but now it is heart when 
big, strong men come to me and with quivering lips say, ‘we must 
have help.’” 

I thank you for your kindness in asking me to present these 
conditions and assure you, in the name of a great State, proud 
even in her suffering, I want to express my heartfelt gratitude. 


PROTECTION OF THE DAIRY INDUSTRY———PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED- 
SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee on the subject of the use of palm oil in the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine. 

Also, by printing a resolution adopted by the same body 
on the subject of the payment of the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 


1931 


by printing therein two resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
PROTECTION OF THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, on November 12, 1930, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue issued a ruling permitting 
the use of unbleached palm oil in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine without subjecting the finished product to the 
Federal tax of 10 cents per pound. This ruling in favor of 
butter substitutes, composed largely of imported products, 
has wrought havoc with the very important dairy industry 
in this country. 

The Committee on Agriculture of the House has favorably 
reported a bill to remedy this deplorable condition. 

Under leave granted, I herewith insert in the RECORD a 
resolution adopted by the House of Representatives of the 
General Assembly of the State of Tennessee protesting 
against said ruling of the Internal Revenue Department 
and urging the enactment of legislation to remedy the situa- 
tion created thereby. Said resolution is as follows: 


House Resolution 18. (By Mr. Gillum) 


Whereas the dairy farmers of the Nation have been seriously 
affected by the ruling of the United States Internal Revenue De- 
partment as of November 12, 1930, which exempts oleomargarine 
made from vegetable oils carrying natural coloring matter from 
the Federal tax of 10 cents per pound on all colored oleomar- 
garine; and 

Whereas the recent prices prevailing on all dairy products, 
with a decline in the price of milk, cream, and butter, have 
caused a daily loss of approximately a million dollars to the dairy 
farmers of the Nation; and 

Whereas the dairy industry, which is now leading in wealth 
produced by any manufacturing industry of the Nation. has re- 
ceived from said ruling its most serious blow: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Tennessee, That we hereby implore our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to use their influence 
and best efforts toward the correction of this injustice to the 

farmers of the Nation and of Tennessee: Be it further 

Resolved, That we y solicit the entire congressional 
delegation from Tennessee to support such measures as are now 
pending in Congress that will correct this injustice to our lead- 
ing agricultural industry, which is now so seriously threatened, 
and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded immediately to 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress; also to the Na- 
tional Dairy Union and to the American Farm Bureau at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Adopted February 4, 1931. 

WALTER M. HAYNES, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted, I hereby 
insert in the Recor a House joint resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the State of Tennessee urging the pay- 
ment in cash of the adjusted-service certificates issued to 
the veterans of the World War. 

The resolution is as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 5. (By W. J. Matthews) 

Be it resolved by the house of the sixty-seventh General As- 
sembly (the senate concurring), That two United States Senators 
from Tennessee and the Members of the lower House of Congress 
from Tennessee are respectfully requested and urged to voice the 
sentiment of their constituency and lend just consideration to the 
soldiers of the World War, by voting for the bill now pending 
before Congress of the United States providing for the payment, 
in cash, of the adjusted-service certificates issued to the soldiers 
of the late war; and that a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the Hon. Herbert Clark Hoover, President of the United States, 
and the two United States Senators from Tennessee, and the 
Members of the lower House of Congress from Tennessee. 

Adopted January 12, 1931. 

WALTER M. HAYNES, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a telegram 
from the Los Angeles Council of the American Legion rep- 
resenting 17 posts of the Legion showing that they have 
gone on record in favor of paying the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates at once. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. FRANKLIN W. FORT, OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an 
address delivered by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Fort] last night over the radio on the subject of what 
America owes to Arkansas, and I hope that every Member of 
this House will read this beautiful speech. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing therein an address delivered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Fort]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WHAT AMERICA OWES TO ARKANSAS 


Last summer a drought of unprecedented severity struck large 
sections of the United States—nowhere more ‘forcibly than in 
Arkansas. On all but 1 of 43 successive days the thermometer 
went above 100°, and for three months the rainfall practically 
never moistened the ground. Arkansas is a farming State—her 
crops were destroyed. And, in the wake of the destruction, 143 
banks failed in six months, so that both the income and the 
savings of her people were gone. 

To-night I want to give you a bit of the history of the World 
War as it affected Arkansas—that you may understand the type of 
Americans who are there in need—that you may hear one of the 
finest stories of mass self-sacrifice in all our history. 

It was my privilege during the war to be a member of the 
Washington staff of the United States Food Administration. My 
duties were chiefly to visit the different States, assist in TEROR 
them, and make explanatory talks about the food program an 
the reasons for the various restrictive requests which we made of 
the people. In the course of this work I went to Arkansas in 
1918 and on Thursday, the 28th of March, made a talk in the city 
of Pine Bluff, then the second city in the State and the county 
seat of Jefferson County, which, as I recall it, had a population 
of nearly 60,000 people. I was utterly a stranger and the meeting 
had been arranged on only 48 hours’ notice, but, in a great taber- 
nacle which had been built for some revival campaign, there were 
gathered two or three thousand people hungry for the story of 
the war and of how they could help and believing that the man 
from Washington could tell them. 

The great German drive had just broken the British lines in 
northern France and, day by day, the communiques brought more 
and more dreadful news. It looked like a longer and harder war 
those days than it ever had before or ever did again. And all of 
us were tense, indeed. To many Americans on the seaboard and 
to some elsewhere the war had been a real and horrible thing for 
years, but to most of the people in that part of America it had 
only recently become real. The background was very cloudy, but 
they knew that America was involved, that their boys had gone to 
do their share, and they wanted to know what those at home 
could do, and to do it. Never mind what the war was all about. 
Enough that America was in, and they were Americans. 

So I told them why food must be saved, and which foods. At 
the moment wheat was our greatest need and I told them why, 
because we had had a very short crop in 1917 and because our 
allies were in dire straits and wheat was the easiest grain to handle 
and ship both to them and to our own troops in France. The 
Food Administration, as you will recall, operated on the basis of 
voluntary self-denial, not of enforced rationing, but the wheat 
situation was so acute that just at that period we had set a limit 
of allowance of wheat flour for the various States, something like 
seven pounds person per month. 

I told them all this and then added that, of course, they might 
have this amount, but we hoped they would do better because 
they would get their spring vegetables early; because they knew 
how to make corn bread and we didn't up North; and because our 
munition workers needed a sandwich bread while the South did 
not. They listened intently—so much so that I told the story 
very simply without rhetorical appeal except as the facts them- 
selves appealed. And I went on the midnight train to another 
town. 

On Sunday the county food administrator of Jefferson County, 
Mack Hollis, telephoned to me at Little Rock an invitation to be 
in Pine Bluff Monday noon. He refused to give any reason other 
than to promise that I would not be disappointed if I came, but 
something in his voice made me cancel another engagement 
and go. 

At the hotel in Pine Bluff were gathered the county food- 
administration staff and a group of leading citizens. They had 
gathered to give me a message to Mr. Hoover, then United States 
Food Administrator, and this was the message: Between Thurs- 
day night and Monday morning they had taken a census of every 
unbroken package of wheat flour in Jefferson County—whether a 
24-pound paper bag or a 196-pound barrel—of every brand and 
of no brand. And every housewife had taken back her package 
to the grocer who had repaid her the original retail price. And 
every grocer had taken back his stock—on hand or repurchased— 
to the jobber, who had repaid him the original wholesale price. 
And they there tendered the entire supply, some 11,000 barrels, 
at the original cost price to the jobber for shipment to our own 
soldiers or sailors or to the Allies or to the munition workers up 
North, but not, as they put it, for resale in the South to any less 
patriotic neighbors, 
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With the tender went the pledge that no other wheat flour 
would be permitted to come into the county until the next 
harvest was milled, then four months away. And when a man 
who was there from outside Pine Bluff made the suggestion that 
it should be shipped by special train to New York with labels 
proclaiming it as Pine Bluff’s contribution to the allied cause the 
instant and emphatic response was “ No; we didn’t do it for adver- 
tising.” 

I returned to Washington in a few days to be met with tele- 
grams that all Arkansas was on fire to emulate Pine Bluff, and Mr. 
Hoover sent me back to handle the collection of the flour and 
arrange for the reimbursement of the jobbers. The question of 
price came up—the flour was of many brands and many original 
costs—and the practical flour men of the Food Administration 
wanted to name a flat price or at least a top price. But Mr. 
Hoover, with that fine appreciation of the true spirit of America 
which is always his, said Pay them whatever they say it cost, 
recognizing the patriotic impulse that inspires them. If any of it 
is higher than the Army and Navy or the allied purchasing com- 
mission will pay, I'll pay for it myself and give it to the Belgian 
Relief Commission.” And the practical flour men wanted it 
shipped to near-by points and other flour already packed in jute 
sent abroad. It would have been much simpler. But Mr. Hoover 
said that the wish of the people of Arkansas was to be respected 
and their flour shipped. f 

So their flour was shipped to New Orleans, repacked in jute 
and sent abroad—55,000 barrels of it from all over Arkansas. Some 
was carted, without charge, 20 miles by mule team to the railroad 
from back in the country or the mountains. And all of it was 
delivered at New Orleans at a lower average price than the then 
prevailing wholesale rate for flour there. I even had to fight them 
to keep enough for their hospitals and to avoid closing their com- 
mercial bakers, If their country and its Allies needed wheat, 
Arkansas did not—that was the universal attitude. 

Three weeks after my first visit I was in Pine Bluff again—and 
again in the great tabernacle. Senator Rosinson was there to tell 
them more about the war and the structure was jammed with 
eager people. When he had finished, the chairman introduced me 
simply as “the man who has come to take our flour away from 
us — and they cheered and applauded as I have never been ap- 
plauded before nor since. The sight of that wildly cheering throng 
will be with me always. You would have thought I had per- 
formed some great service or brought some munificent gift. But 
it was not I they were cheering, it was the messenger through 
whom they were sending their superb proof of their Americanism 
and their fine devotion. 

But Arkansas did not stop with flour. In the fall we had a real 
shortage of sugar. Again we made allotments to the States. For 
November we fixed for Arkansas about 4,000,000 pounds—about 2 
pounds per person. Well, along in October a telegram came to 
Washington from Hamp Williams, Arkansas State food adminis- 
trator, tendering 1,000,000 pounds of Arkansas sugar allotment for 
November as a Christmas present to the troops in France—not to 
Arkansas’ troops, but to America’s troops. And we arranged to 
have 1,000,000 pounds of sugar made into candy and sent it to 
France with a card in each box reading, To the American troops 
in France. The manufacture of over 2,000,000 pounds of candy for 
you has been made possible by a free-will offering of the people of 
Arkansas, as a Christmas token of their loyalty to you and to the 
cause which you so splendidly uphold.” And as a result the 
people of Arkansas had only a little over a pound of sugar apiece 
for the month of November. Mr. Hoover acknowledged this 
unique gift with the words “I must leave the expression of grati- 
tude for this thoughtful generosity of the people of Arkansas to 
the boys in France. All that I can do is to express my very great 
personal appreciation of their fine spirit.“ And on November 5, 
1918, General Pershing cabled to the Arkansas food administrator, 
expressing the gratitude of the boys in France in these words: 
“Please convey to the people of Arkansas our grateful thanks for 
their generosity to the American Expeditionary Forces. Their act 
of self-denial in offering one-quarter of their November allot- 
ment of sugar to provide candy for the troops is a Christmas gift 
that warms the hearts of all and makes us still more thankful for 
American ideals and more proud of our people at home, whose 
battles we are fighting.” 

Thus Arkansas cast her bread across the waters—and followed 
it with sugar. She gave, not out of plenty but out of scant 
supplies. And to-day the people of Arkansas need food and need 
it desperately. Two methods are to meet their need. 
One is through a Government appropriation—as we handle poor 
and alms cases—taxing our people to pay the bill. The other is 
by the voluntary contributions of American citizens as we care 
for our families, our friends, and neighbors in their time of need. 
Which method shall we use? Arkansas answered that question 
for us in 1918. She asked no law, no tax to stir the generosity 
of her people. She enforced no contributions from them, but 
out of their great hearts they gave as individuals that others 
might live. 

And now we—you and I and all of us—have the chance through 
our gifts to the Red Cross to return to the people of Arkansas the 
food which they cast across the waters. And we will—I know we 
will—not as a thing of laws or taxes but in that fine and generous 
spirit which lives in every true American—that spirit of which 
Arkansas gave such compelling proof—the spirit of unsparing self- 
sacrifice. Let us do our part to-night. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WORKS AT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10166) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 
with the construction of certain public works at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and for other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto and move to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
up the bill H. R. 10166, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and moves to concur in the Senate amendments. The Clerk 
will report the bill and the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill and read the 
Senate amendments as follows: 

Page 1, line 11, after “$3,000,000,” insert provided, That of 
the above amounts $200,000 for the purchase of land and $100,000 
for the buildings, equipment, accessories, and appurtenances, in 
all, $300,000, shall be expended from the naval hospital fund.” 

Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “such lands as he may deem 
necessary or desirable for said purpose” and insert “any land 
which may be acquired by gift.” 

Page 2, after line 5, insert: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to 
employ, when deemed by him desirable or advantageous, by con- 
tract or otherwise, outside professional or technical services of 
persons, firms, or corporations, to such extent as he may require 
for the purposes of this act, without reference to the classification 
act of 1923, as amended, or to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, in addition to employees otherwise author- 
ized, and expenditures for such purpose shall be made from the 
naval hospital fund.” 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Do I understand that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is calling this up as a matter of right under 
the rules for the purpose of moving that the House concur 
in the Senate amendments, and that the Chair has held 
that that is a privileged matter under the rules? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania ask unanimous consent to take it from 
the Speaker’s table, or has he moved to take it from the 
Speaker’s table? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to call it up. The Chair thinks he has a 
right to do this inasmuch as it does not seem to the Chair 
that it is necessary to consider the Senate amendments in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McCuintrc] is on the floor, I have nothing fur- 
ther to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yield? f 

Mr. DARROW. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the amendment that the Senate 
has added to section 2 any covert significance? As section 
2 was originally phrased the Secretary of the Navy was 
authorized to accept on behalf of the United States any such 
lands as he may deem necessary or desirable for the stated 
purpose. 

Now, you strike out “such lands as may be necessary or 
desirable for said purposes” and provide that he is author- 
ized to accept any land which may be acquired by gift. Is 
it purposed by the changed phraseology that the Secretary 
of the Navy is obliged to accept land which perhaps he may 
not think is necessary or desired by the Government for 
this purpose? 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], my understanding of that 
amendment is that it was a change of verbiage simply to 
clarify it and put it in better language than it was in the 
House bill. As I understand, it does not change the provi- 
sion with reference to the purchase of land or anything else. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The original language would vest in the 
Secretary of the Navy authority to accept only such lands 
as he deemed necessary or desirable. Now you are taking 
away that privilege and saying “such lands as may be ac- 
quired by gift and removing the discretion. Is it the pur- 
pose to foist upon the National Government land which the 
Secretary of the Navy may not deem necessary or desirable? 
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Mr. DARROW. No. 
positively that this is the language that the department 
itself requested, and it is simply to put it in different phrase- 
ology. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The department requested this change? 

Mr. DARROW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then they have changed front since 
the bill was under consideration in the House? 

Mr. DARROW. I do not think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, they have as far as changing the 
language is concerned. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DARROW. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The effect of the Senate amend- 
ment is that discretion is given the Secretary of the Navy 
to accept from the city of Philadelphia certain property, if 
that property is suitable for hospital purposes. If it is not 
suitable for hospital purposes, then the Secretary has the 
right to take out of the hospital fund $200,000 for the pur- 
pose of purchasing property suitable for a naval hospital. 
Not one dollar of that money comes out of the Treasury of 
the United States. It is put into the hospital fund by the 
officers and enlisted men of the Navy. Is that not correct? 

Mr. DARROW. As penalties and fines, and can be used 
for this purpose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DARROW. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is incorrect. Section 
2 of the bill reads: 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to accept, on 
behalf of the United States, free from encumbrances and without 
cost to the United States, the title in fee simple to any land 
which may be acquired by gift. 

And, if the gentleman will permit, when this matter was 
before the House last session we wrote into that bill at the 
time such lands as he may deem necessary or desirable,” 
because there is a proposition to put this er down in 
the lowlands near the tracks. , 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. May I state to ‘the gentleman 
from New York the intention was to confer upon the Secre- 
tary authority to accept suitable lands? If it is not suitable, 
they are to purchase land. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That has been removed. If the gentle- 
men will vote down the Senate amendment, then it will 
carry out the idea and intent of the House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Does the Senate amendment 
preclude the Secretary of the Navy from having a voice in 
accepting the property? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; because these words are stricken 
from the bill: “Such lands as he may deem necessary or 
desirable for said purpose,” and in lieu thereof these words 
put in: “Any land which may be acquired by gift.” 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course, I will state we do 
not want to force the Secretary to accept lands that are 
not suitable. We want to leave it discretionary with the 
Secretary in accepting the property. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the gentleman will remember, when 
the bill was before the House we agreed we would hold the 
Secretary of the Navy responsible. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is correct. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And those words are put in. Now 
they are stricken out and we practically tell him to take 
any land that is given as a gift. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Vinson] has a great deal of interest in this hos- 
pital. The gentleman’s committee has a great deal of inter- 
est in this hospital. I most humbly suggest that that 
change should not be permitted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The idea is that we reject the Senate 
amendment, as far as section 2 is concerned? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DARROW. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. There is no provision in the bill requiring 
the Secretary to accept that land. He may accept it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. It authorizes him to accept it. 
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Mr. MILLER. If he finds the donation is not available 
for that purpose, he can reject it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What is the gentleman’s interpreta- 
tion of the action of Congress in guiding the Secretary, 
when we struck out the phrase “that it must be desirable 
for such purpose” and put in “land which may be offered 
as a gift”? 

Mr. MILLER. Changes, simply to clarify the situation. 
He can accept it or not, as he pleases. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the Senate amendment 
preclude the Secretary from having discretion to accept 
what property is tendered? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The provision put in by the House 
“such lands as he may deem necessary or desirable for said 
purpose is stricken from the bill and in lieu thereof the 
Senate has inserted “any land which may be acquired oy 
gift. ” 

Mr. DARROW. Is it not true that this simply 8 
the Secretary of the Navy to accept any land that might be 
offered as a gift, if he thinks it desirable? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Oh, I would go along with the gentle- 
man on that, but you have stricken out “the desirability.” 

Mr. DARROW. But he is authorized to do it if, in his 
judgment, he wants to accept it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Oh, I can not construe it that way. 
I will leave it to any Member of the House, once having 
written into the bill the words as he may deem desirable,” 
and then striking that out, would be construed to mean that 
the Secretary of the Navy is limited to taking the land, as 
long as it is a gift. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I may state to the gentleman 
my understanding of the thought of the committee was two 
things: To leave it discretionary with the Secretary of the 
Navy to accept whatever property is offered. 

If that is not satisfactory to the Secretary of the Navy, 
then he is authorized to purchase suitable property. Does 
the bill do that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When the gentleman uses the language 
“to accept such gift,” does he not couple it with the lan- 
guage if the land is suitable for said purpose? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It does not make it absolutely 
mandatory on the part of the Secretary to accept it. He 
has the alternative of accepting it if he sees fit to do so. If 
the land is not suitable and he does not accept it, then he 
has the alternative of buying suitable property. That is 
the intention. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under what phraseology is the Secre- 
tary given that discretion? 

Mr. HALE. In section 1. It is necessary to read section 
1 and section 2, and the only purpose of the Senate amend- 
ment in section 2 is to make it plain that the Secretary of 
the Navy is given authority to accept such a gift. As the 
House passed the bill section 2 did not contain the word 
“ gift,” and the Senate has put that word in the bill. It is 
clear to me, at least, that section 1 gives the Secretary of 
the Navy authority to accept a gift, and if the gift is not 
suitable he is given authority to go ahead with a purchase. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And that was the intention. 

Mr. HALE. That is all that is intended. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is all we desire to do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is in error when he 
says the House bill did not contain a provision which per- 
mitted the Secretary to accept a gift, because the bill pro- 
vides that: 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to accept on 
behalf of the United States, free from encumbrances and without 
cost to the United States, the title in fee simple to such lands 
as he may deem necessary or desirable for said purpose. 

Mr. HALE. Then section 2 was superfluous as the House 
passed it, and the Senate has fixed it so it is not superfluous, 
and a reading of section 1. in connection with section 2, 
makes the authority complete. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman has confidence in the 
Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. HALE. I have. 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then what is wrong with the proposi- 
tion so that it has been found necessary to strike out the 
language: 

Such lands as he may deem necessary or desirable for said 
purpose. 

Mr. HALE. I think there is nothing wrong with the 
proposition, and I think the bill does that. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No; the amendment strikes those 
words from the bill. 

Mr. HALE. If the gentleman will read section 1 over 
again I think he will find it does not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it does. There can not be any 
difference of opinion about that. 

Mr. DARROW. To me it is very clear that the Secretary 
is given discretion to accept a gift or not. If he does not 
accept it then he has authority, under section 1, to pur- 
chase land at a cost not to exceed $200,000. If he accepts a 
gift, of course, he does not have to purchase. There is cer- 
tainly discretion there. He can purchase or he can accept 
a gift. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I am sure the Members who oppose 
this provision want to be helpful, so why does not the gentle- 
man pass his bill without the Senate amendment, because 
the bill, without the Senate amendment, carries out the 
purpose? 

Mr. DARROW. We passed the bill and it came back from 
the Senate with this amendment. I am doing this because 
of the urgency of the matter, and inasmuch as the amend- 
ment does not change the authority of the Secretary of the 
Navy to purchase or to accept a gift—in order to save time 
and insure the passage of the bill—I hope gentlemen will 
not raise any objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I appeal to every Member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee who has the interest of the Navy at heart 
and who wants to build this hospital at a suitable location. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is what we are trying 
to do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If this amendment is agreed to, I am 
sure this matter wil come back to haunt you. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Let me suggest to the gentle- 
man that that is the desire, and that is what we thought 
the Senate amendment did, leave it to the discretion of the 
Secretary to accept suitable property, and if suitable prop- 
erty was not offered, then to give him the alternative of 

property that would be suitable. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then why in the name of common 
sense did you strike out the words “ desirable for said pur- 
pose no 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does the gentleman hold 
that the change in the bill will probably cause this hospital 
to be located in some section of the city where the ground is 
low and swampy? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hold that the striking out of the 
provision contained in the bill putting the responsibility on 
the Secretary of the Navy as to the desirability of the loca- 
tion is tantamount to a mandate to the Secretary to accept 
a gift. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman 
think he could get some kind of an agreement with the 
author of the bill, having in mind that it will probably be 
passed without any serious objection? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma that the idea of the author of the bill is to 
avoid a conference. Of course, if the bill goes to confer- 
ence, these things could be worked out, but the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is seeking to avoid the necessity of a con- 
ference, having in mind that the amendment does exactly 
what was in the mind of everyone, to leave it discretionary 
with the Secretary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I leave the responsibility with the gen- 
tleman on the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a brief statement? 

Mr. DARROW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker and gen- 
tlemen of the House, as a member of the Committee on 
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Naval Affairs I have interposed objection to this bill in the 
past on the ground that this hospital is being constructed 
chiefly for the purpose of taking care of veteran patients, 
when in my opinion every department of the Government 
should take care of its own patients, and I have thought 
that if the Veterans’ Bureau does not have a sufficient num- 
ber of hospitals it is the duty of this Congress to give its 
3 to any legislation that is necessary to bring that 
about. 

When this bill was up before I called attention to a letter 
written to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], and 
I have a copy of the letter here, in which a positive recom- 
mendation was made by the Veterans’ Bureau that this bill 
be not enacted into law. However, to be fair, I want to say 
that a recommendation was made in favor of this project in 
some kind of an annual report, but when the bill came be- 
fore the committee language was used by the Secretary of 
the Navy that absolutely reported against the passage of 
this particular bill, and I have the letter here and will put 
the language used in the Recorp: 


And therefore the Navy Department does not recommend that 
the bill H. R. 10166 be enacted at the present time. 


May I say in conclusion that the Washington Star of yes- 
terday carries the statement that 18 new veterans’ hospitals 
are to be completed, and according to the present program 
me 75 provide 10,000 additional beds available for veteran 
patients. 

I think the Navy ought to have facilities to take care of 
the sick and injured, and I shall always vote for any hos- 
pital bill that is necessary to take care of them, but I do not 
believe it is right to remove veterans away from their homes 
and put them in naval hospitals. I think it would be far 
better to utilize private hospitals, having in mind that a 
patient will always do a great deal better if he can be hos- 
pitalized close to his loved ones. For this reason I have op- 
posed not this particular bill, but the principle that is in- 
volved, having in mind that if this bill is enacted into law 
other sections of the country will come in and ask for naval 
hospitals for the purpose of hospitalizing veteran patients, 
and for this reason I had hoped we would not establish a 
precedent which would cause a flood of similar bills to be 
presented to the Congress in the future. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, let me refer to the Federal Hospitalization 
Board, which was formed in 1924, a board composed of rep- 
resentatives from all the bureaus, the Army, the Navy, the 
Veterans’ Bureau, and the Public Health Service. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Let me say to the gentle- 
man I will admit they have made a favorable report, but 
not on this bill, if I am correctly informed. 

Mr. DARROW. And permit me to state the purpose of 
this board. 

This bill was referred by the Budget to the board for its 
recommendation. The board has favorably recommended it 
to the Budget and the Budget has approved it. 

The purpose of the board is: 

It shall be the duty of the board (a) to recommend general 
plans of operation designed to knit together proper coordination 
of the hospital activities of the several departments and estab- 
lishments, with a view to increasing the usefulness and efficiency 
of the several organizations so as to achieve a maximum of 
service and economy in operation, maintenance, and betterments; 
to give consideration to and make recommendations on questions 
which may arise concerning the proper coordination, with par- 
ticular reference to (a) the use of existing facilities, (b) the con- 
struction of addtional facilities, and (c) the standardization and 
utilization of supplies. The purpose of creating this board is to 
coordinate the separate hospital facilities— 


Of the Government. 

It has proven to be an economy, as well as promoting 
efficiency, to operate in this way. 

This is a general and surgical hospital. The nearest Vet- 
erans’ Bureau hospital, according to the testimony, is out 
on the Great Lakes near Chicago, with another one in Maine, 
and a new one being constructed at Hartford. It is true 
they have neuropsychiatric and tuberculosis hospitals, but 
there is no hospital to take care of this class of patients, and 


General Hines, in a letter that I have here, said they will 
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need at least 400 beds at this hospital, otherwise he would 
be compelled to ask Congress to authorize a Veterans’ hos- 
pital in this vicinity. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The gentleman's state- 
ments are absolutely correct, but it is rather hard for a 
member of the committee to straighten out in his own mind 
the report on the bill which says: 


And therefore the Navy Department does not recommend that 
the bill H. R. 10166 be enacted at the present time. 


Mr. DARROW. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I was just wondering why 
the Secretary of the Navy made a direct adverse report on 
this bill, and why General Hines said in his letter to Chair- 
man SNELL, dated June 12, 1930, the following: 


The bureau, under existing law, can not recommend to the 
Congress any additional hospital facilities at this time unless— 


And then the letter goes on to state the reasons why, if 
certain changes were made with respect to the regulations 
to take in an entirely different class of patients, it might 
then be advisable. 

So in view of the fact that both of the bureaus have made 
adverse reports, it seems the policy I have advocated is cor- 
rect. However, I want to say that personally I do not have 
any objection to the gentleman making his presentation. I 
realize he is doing the best he can for his district. The 
gentleman certainly has been kind and generous to me, and 
I would not have anyone for a minute think I am making 
my objection for any other reason except from the stand- 
point of advocating a proper policy. 

I am especially interested in the thought that private hos- 
pitals should be utilized to take care of veteran patients in 
the event there are not sufficient facilities to be had in vet- 
erans’ hospitals. The adoption of such a policy would cause 
many ex-service men to receive treatment near to their 
place of residence, which would help them from the stand- 
point of morale and cause them to be better satisfied in every 
way. I have in mind some splendid fireproof new hospitals 
owned by private individuals in the district that I have the 
honor to represent. All of these could furnish some beds to 
hospitalize veteran patients, if such a policy was adopted. 
Therefore, I am hoping that the Veterans’ Bureau will care- 
fully consider my views along this line, as I know such a 
policy would be beneficial to all concerned. 

My attention has just been called to some remarks made 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Swick] concern- 
ing this subject, which are pertinent, as follows: 

There may be those who feel that the veteran should be hos- 
pitalized in a Government hospital. Many of the veterans felt, 
soon after coming out of the Army, that they wanted to be hos- 
pitalized by themselves. But conditions have changed. It has 
been 12 years since the close of the war. Eighty per cent of 
these men at that time were single and rather preferred to be 
with their comrades. To-day, however, the picture has changed, 
and 80 per cent of these men are married and have families, and 
it seems to me that a great majority of them would prefer to be 
hospitalized in their own city, or in their own county, or even 
in their own congressional district, where “ Johnnie” or “ Mary” 
could call on them, along with mother, every day or two and 
know exactly how the veteran father and husband was getting 
along, and it would be a comfort for him to have these near and 
dear ones see him often. 

I want to conclude by asking that each and every one of you 


may give this subject your earnest consideration, with a view to 
giving the greatest service to the veteran with the least burden 


on the taxpayer. 

Anyone interested in this subject will find a complete 
statement of facts in the ConcressionaL Recorp dated June 
18, 1930, in a speech made by myself on that occasion. 

Mr. DARROW. In reply to that I want to say that the 
Secretary of the Navy, after receiving the approval of the 
Budget, has recommended this as the most urgent need of 
new construction because of the fire hazard and because these 
old temporary buildings are rapidly approaching the limit of 
their usefulness. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
Senate amendments. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were 
agreed to. 
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On motion of Mr. Darrow, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the Senate amendments were agreed to was 
laid on the table. 

TAXES—BONUS—LIENS 

Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp by 
including three resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
as ae Carolina and directed to the Congress of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 


‘gentleman from North Carolina? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following and direct the same to the Congress of the United 


States: 
Resolution 11 
S. Res. 16: A joint resolution requesting Congress to rebate at 
least 20 per cent of the commodity tax collected from North 

Carolina to relieve the land tax for schools of the State 

The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact: 

Whereas for the fiscal year 1920 the Federal Government col- 
lected from tobacco and cigarette taxes imposed in North Carolina 
$108,457,156.85, and in 1930, $256,729,938.33. For 11 years $2,009,- 
878,428.98 has been collected. The income tax for 1920 was 
$44,962,859.99; for 1929, $20,066,795.21. The tobacco taxes have 
increased nearly two and a half times and the income tax lowered 
by over one-half. The tobacco and cigarette tax in 1929 was 
$233,915,029.11, an increase this year over last year of $22,814,909.22, 
yet North Carolina collected for all State purposes last year (1929) 
from income, inheritance, license, and franchise tax $15,823,932.63. 
Of this sum $6,500,000 was used for an equalizing fund for schools, 
This year the tobacco farmers are estimated to have gotten an 
average of about 12 cents a pound for tobacco, and the Federal 
Government placed a tax of about 96 cents a pound on tobacco 
and cigarettes—the Federal Government got eight times more a 
pound than the farmer, This tax tends to depress the tobacco 
industry and ultimately and adversely affects the tobacco farmer. 

Whereas our schools—other than the equalization fund—are 
supported by a tax on land and 46% per cent of our tax on land 
is levied for school purposes. The total levied on land for the 
year 1927-28 was $35,605,440.70. Since the World War every tax 
has been decreased except the tobacco tax, which has been in- 
creased two and a half times—which is heavy. Under the Federal 
law, the Federal estate tax is reduced by the amount of State in- 
heritance tax paid down to a minimum of 20 per cent of the Fed- 
eral tax, by giving credit on the Federal tax of all State tax paid 
up to 80 per cent of the Federal tax. For example, if the Federal 
tax is $10,000 and the North Carolina State tax $8,000, the tax- 
payer pays the National Government $2,000 and the State $8,000. 
Thus our State collects $8,000 without increasing the taxpayer’s 
burden. We have a precedent to request this rebate. 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concur- 
ring)— 

Section 1. That the Congress of the United States be requested 
and urged to pass a law providing that whenever any State of the 
Union levies a tax for revenue on any commodity or article upon 
which the United States Government levies a like or similar tax 
the United States Government will remit to the person, firm, or 
corporation paying said tax an amount equal to the tax levied 
by the State for said purpose upon said commodity or article 
provided the State tax does not exceed 20 per cent of the tax 
levied by the. United States Government. 

Sec. 2. That his excellency Gov. O. Max Gardner is requested 
to appoint a committee to memorialize Congress as to this heavy 
tax, and take such action as they deem proper in an effort to 
obtain a rebate as suggested, or any other method whereby a por- 
tion of this tax can be used to relieve the heavy tax on land in 
North Carolina; this committee to act without cost to the State. 

Sec. 3. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded by the secre- 
tary of state to each Senator and Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this State that they may use their 
utmost endeavor to obtain this rebate. 

Sec. 4. That this resolution be in force and effect from and after 
its ratification. 

In the general assembly read three times and ratified this 19th 
day of January. 1931. R. T. FOUNTAIN, 

President of the Senate. 
WILLIS SMITH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Examined and found correct. 

Lovit, for Committee. 
STATE oF NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, J. A. Hartness, secretary of state of the State of North Caro- 
lina, do hereby certify the foregoing and attached (three sheets) 
to be a true copy from the records of this office. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
Official seal. 

Done in office at Raleigh this 31st day of January, in the year 
of our Lord 1931. 

J. A. Har 


{SzAL.] TNESS, 
Secretary of State, 
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Resolution No. 13 


S. R. 55: Joint resolution requesting Congress to pass an act au- 
thoi the immediate payment to veterans of the World War 
the face value of their adjusted-service certificates 


Whereas unemployment and distress can be reduced and our 
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STATE or NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
I, J. A. Hartness, Secretary of State of the State of North 
Carolina, do hereby certify the foregoing and attached (two 
sheets) to be a true copy from the records of this office. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 


Nation made prosperous immediately without changing our tax | my official seal. 


laws, if Congress will authorize the payment in cash at this time 
of an honest debt which has been publicly confessed now owed by 
the Government to the veterans of the World War for services 
rendered; and 

Whereas this will affect over 3,000,000 veterans of the World 


War who reside in every section of the United States and pay- 


ment of the certificates at this time will relieve unemployment 
and distress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concur- 
ring) 

CAPIO A TRR WO EA O Dery cht 0E agro 
States to enact into law some measure that will authorize thi 
payment at this time of the adjusted-service certificates now held 
by the World War veterans. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each 
Senator and Member of the House of Representatives in Congress 
from the State of North Carolina with the request that they seek 
by appropriate legislation to secure the payment of these ad- 
justed-service certificates at this time 

Src. 3. That the Secretary of State of North Carolina transmit, 
under seal of the State of North Carolina, copy of this resolution 
to the secretary of state in all those 31 States in which the legis- 
latures are now in session with the request that it be presented 
to the several legislatures as a memorial from the Legislature of 
North Carolina. 

Sec. 4. That this resolution shall be in force from and after its 
ratification. 

In the general assembly read three times and ratified, this 30th 
day of January, 1931. 

R. T. FOUNTAIN, 
President of the Senate. 
WILLIS 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Examined and found correct. 
For committee. 
GaTLING. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

I, J. A. Hartness, secretary of state of the State of North Caro- 
lina, do hereby certify the foregoing and attached (two sheets) 
to be a true copy from the records of this office. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal. 

Done in office at Raleigh, this 31st day of January, in the year of 
our Lord 1931. AVA 


[SEAL.] HARTNESS, 
Secretary of State. 


Resolution No. 14 


8. Res. 54: Joint resolution requesting the Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress from the State of North Carolina to secure 
the enactment of some appropriate measure delaying foreclosure 
of liens by Federal land banks 


Whereas three successive crop failures having visited the State 
of North Carolina and other Southeastern States, making it prac- 
tically impossible for certain borrowers from the Federal land 
banks to meet the interest on their loans; and 

Whereas under the law the land banks are closing out these 
delinquents; and 

Whereas there have been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States resolutions requesting the officers of the Federal 
land banks to withhold these foreclosures: Now, therefore, be it 
Dechy by the senate (the house of representatives concur- 

ng): 

SECTION 1. That we request the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from the State of North Carolina to support any appro- 
priate legislation that will delay the foreclosure of liens held by 
the Federal land banks or the Federal farm loan banks, and joint- 
stock land banks, pending the action of Congress on l tion 
making appropriations for the Government to meet the maturing 
interest and to carry them for such time as in the judgment of 
the local Federal land-bank officers would be justified and to 
support such pending legislation providing for such appropriations. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to each 
Senator and Representative in Congress from North Carolina by 
the Secretary of State under the seal of State. 

Src. 3. That this resolution shall be in full force and effect from 
and after its ratification. 

In the general assembly read three times and ratified, this the 
80th day of January, 1931. 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Examined and found correct: 


Gatiinc, for Committee. 


Done in office at Raleigh, this 31st day of January, in the year 


of our Lord 1931. 
ISEAL.] J. A. Hartness, Secretary of State. 


CHANGING NAME OF B STREET NW. TO CONSTITUTION AVENUE 


The SPEAKER. Under a rule adopted yesterday the con- 
sideration of District bills is in order. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up first, in recogni- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper], House Joint Resolution 404, on the House Calen- 
dar, to change the name of B Street NW. in the District 
of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 404 


Joint resolution to change the name of B Street NW., in the 
District of Columbia 


Whereas one of the important results of the completion of the 
work, now in progress, of carrying out the plans of the National 
Government for public improvements in the District of Columbia 
will be a widened B Street NW., approximately 2 miles Jong, from 
the Capitol Grounds to Arlington Memorial Bridge; and 

Whereas this street, bordered by stately public buildings and 
by the beautiful Mall and Parkway, within which are the Nation's 
monument to Washington, and memorial to Abraham 
es seb be one of the most impressive thoroughfares in the 
world; an 

Whereas a street thus connecting the Capitol with the Memorial 
Bridge leading over the Potomac River to Arlington National 
Cemetery, formerly the home estate of Robert E. Lee, and to the 
Washington Memorial Highway which ends at Mount Vernon—a 
street so rich in historical association and destined during the 
centuries to behold countless processions of American patriots 
and millions of liberty-loving men, women, and children, wending 
their way to Arlington and the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier— 
should have a name in keeping with its character, a name of 
dignity and beauty and profound ce; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United States of America, the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and the purpose of man,” is the mighty instrument which made 
the land of W and Lincoln and Lee “An indissoluble 
Union of indestructible States from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, from the Atlantic Ocean to the golden shores of the 
Pacific, the grandest home that freedom ever knew, under the 
freest government the world has ever seen: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That in honor of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, the thoroughfare now known as B Street NW., 
in the District of Columbia, and as it may at any time be ex- 
tended, widened, or otherwise changed, shall hereafter bear the 
name “Constitution Avenue.” 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the preamble 
of the pending resolution recites the reasons why I think 
that “Constitution Avenue” would be a most appropriate 
name for this new and what is to be magnificent avenue 
from the Capitol Grounds to the Potomac River and n 
ton Memorial Bridge. 

The Constitution united politically what at one time were 
differing sections of the Republic, and this soon-to-be beau- 
tiful avenue from the Capitol to Arlington Memorial Bridge 
will in sentiment also unite these two sections. 

The preamble and resolution, if I may be permitted to 
read them, are as follows: 


Whereas one of the important results of the completion of the 
work, now in progress, of carrying out the plans of the National 
Government for public improvements in the District of Columbia, 
will be a widened B Street NW., approximately 2 miles long, from 
the Capitol Grounds to Arlington Memorial Bridge; and 

Whereas this street, bordered by stately public buildings and by 
the beautiful Mall and Parkway, within which are the Nation's 
monument to George Washington, and memorial to Abraham 
3 „ will be one of the most impressive thoroughfares in the 
world; and 

Whereas a street thus connecting the Capitol with the Memorial 
Bridge leading over the Potomac River to Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, formerly the home estate of Robert E. Lee, and to the Wash- 
ington Memorial Highway which ends at Mount Vernon—a street 
so rich in historical association and destined during the centuries 
to behold countless processions of American patriots and millions 
of liberty-loving men, women, and children, wending their way to 
. — ge and the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier —should have a 

in keeping with its character, a name of dignity and beauty 
and and profound significance; and 
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Whereas the Constitution of the United States of America, “ the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and the purpose of man,” is the mighty instrument which made 
the land of W m and Lincoln and Lee “An indissoluble 
union of indestructible States from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, from the Atlantic Ocean to the golden shores of the 
Pacific, the grandest home that freedom ever knew, under the 
freest government the world has ever seen: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That in honor of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, the thoroughfare now known as B Street NW., 
in the District of Columbia, and as it may at any time be extended, 
widened, or otherwise changed, shall hereafter bear the name 
Constitution Avenue.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is needless for me to remind the House of 
what the Constitution of the United States of America has 
done for our country and for the world. Gladstone, in a 
famous essay, declared the Constitution to be “the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and the purpose of man,” and this, I believe, is the view now 
generally held by the statesmen of the world. 

We are apt to forget sometimes, I fear, what the Constitu- 
tion did for us and for all humanity. I believe from a read- 
ing of history that next to the establishment of the Christian 
religion, the establishment of the United States of America 
as an independent republic is the most important event in 
the history of mankind. [Applause.] And this we owe 
entirely, absolutely, to the Constitution. 

At the time of its adoption, may I remind you, the States 
were virtually as hostile to each other as the countries of 
continental Europe had always been toward each other. 
For example, as you know, Connecticut declared almost, not 
quite, war against New York, and erected a tariff barrier 
against products from New York coming into Connecticut. 
New York retaliated by putting up a tariff against products 
from New Jersey and Connecticut. They would not allow a 
cord of wood to come over from Connecticut to be burned in 
the city of New York without paying a tax. 

Courts were broken up in Massachusetts in several cities 
by armed mobs, some of which included men with guns and 
bayonets. Judges, trying to administer justice, were driven 
from court rooms in fright for fear of their lives. 

The most critical period in the history of this Republic 
was not the four years of the War between the States—1861 
to 1865—but in my judgment, a fair reading of history 
demonstrates that, beyond all question, the dangerous period 
for American institutions and for the preservation of liberty 
to mankind were the six years following the signing of the 
peace between Great Britain and the thirteen Colonies. 

The Colonies were drifting toward anarchy. As I said, 
they were as hostile to each other as for generations the 
countries of continental Europe had been toward each other. 
And it was the Constitution, and only the Constitution, the 
product of the convention in Philadelphia presided over by 
George Washington, which saved the discordant Colonies 
from anarchy. It is to the Constitution, and only to the 
Constitution, that we owe our existence as a nation. [Ap- 
plause.] 

To show the transcendent importance in human affairs of 
our Constitution, I need not remind you, Mr. Speaker, that 
when it was adopted the statesmen of the Old World held 
that the mass of mankind had no rights” but only certain 
privileges“ which might or might not be granted them as 
a favor by some monarch wearing a crown. Only a few 
years before the Declaration of Independence was pro- 
claimed the Commentaries of Blackstone, one of the so-called 
fathers of English law, were published:and sent throughout 
the civilized world. On reading them in law school, I mem- 
orized and have since always remembered, as you remember, 
Mr. Speaker, certain of his statements of what the world 
generally then thought were fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment. And especially do we remember his statement 
that— 

The distinction of ranks and honors is necessary in every well- 
governed State. A system of nobility creates and preserves that 


3 scale of dignity which proceeds from the peasant to the 
prince. 


And another statement of his: 


Where the magistrate upon every succession is elected by the 
people and may, by the express provision of the laws, be deposed 
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(if not punished) by his subjects, this may sound to some like the 
perfection of liberty, and look well enough when delineated upon 
paper, but in practice will ever be found productive of tumult, 
contention, and anarchy. 

But, Mr. Speaker, that this so-called father of English law 
and European statesmen generally were mere children in 
their estimate of man’s power of self-government, we have 
demonstrated by our example of more than 140 years of 
government under the Constitution of the United States of 
America. {[Applause.] 

Never before now, Mr. Speaker, has there been an oppor- 
tunity for the Congress appropriately to name a street Con- 
stitution Avenue. Because now, for the first time, there is 
to be in the District a street worthy of that lofty name. 

It has been suggested, I observe in the newspapers, that 
this street be named Jefferson Avenue, after Thomas Jeffer- 
son. No one, I think, has a higher appreciation than is 
mine for that great man. But it does not seem to me that 
this thoroughfare from the Capitol to the Potomac River 
should be called Jefferson Avenue. Already there are in 
this country innumerable Jefferson Streets and Jefferson 
Avenues, I do believe, however, and have long thought, 
that there should here be a memorial worthy of him. But 
that memorial should, in my judgment, be on an open space 
to be called “Independence Square,” or at the end of what 
might be called “Independence Avenue.” It should be lo- 
cated in harmonious relation to other features of the great 
development, and where the greatest possible number of 
residents and visitors will readily see it. It should, of 
course, contain a statue of the immortal author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence; but most important of all, the 
law for its erection should expressly command that on the 
exterior of such memorial, and above the principal entrance, 
in large letters of bronze overlaid with gold leaf, shall be 
these words: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 


equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable Rights— 


LApplause.] 


that among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these Rights, Governments are instituted among 
an deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

And the law should contain also an express provision that 
these words on the memorial shall every night be illuminated 
by electric light so that they may never be in darkness, but 
always, in the daytime and in the night time, be plainly 
legible to visitors or passers-by. Such a memorial would, as 
it were, be the very soul of Thomas Jefferson. Who can 
measure the good it would do to have Thomas Jefferson thus 
speaking every day and every night to his countrymen? 
And now, if ever, the world needs to hear him. [Applause_] 

Mr. Speaker, these words are the declaration of a prin- 
ciple of government. But it is the Constitution of the United 
States of America, we must remember, which has blessed 
mankind by making this principle a living thing. That Con- 
stitution is the imperishable guaranty of liberty to the 
American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, this thoroughfare of 2 miles 
from the Capitol to the river ought not to be named after 
any State, or after any individual, however distinguished. 
Nor does either the name Memorial Avenue or National 
Avenue impress me as being at all worthy of it. “ Memorial 
Avenue ” is too indefinite—too vague—not sufficiently specific. 

And there are throughout the country innumerable “ Na- 
tional“ Avenues. 

Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gentlemen of the House, when 
the stately public buildings and other structures which are 
to border it from the Capitol to the river shall be com- 
pleted, there will be no other thoroughfare in America— 
indeed, I believe, no other in the world—to rival it in im- 
pressiveness and as a reminder of the long, long struggle to 
rescue liberty from the grasp of hostile power. Every Amer- 
ican patriot passing along “ Constitution Avenue ” will think 
of the Constitution of the United States of America, the 
charter by which his liberty is made secure, and to which 
his country owes all its greatness and glory. [Applause.] 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, it has been called to my atten- 
tion since my distinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] began speaking that he, more than 
any other man, possibly, is responsible for the Lincoln Me- 
morial Building, that wonderful temple, the Nation’s most 
beautiful monument to the Great Emancipator, and also for 
the avenue that leads to it. This comes to me from ore 
of the officers of the House who is familiar with facts, and 
with which many Members have some knowledge. He has 
just brought me a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which 
contains the address of Mr. Cooprr on January 28, 1913. I 
was present at that time, but the incident had escaped me. 
The remarks referred to occurred in a discussion with the 
distinguished gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Sherley, and 
at that time Mr. Cooper had this to say about that maryel- 
ous temple, which had been authorized to be constructed by 
the Government: 

Mr. Coorzr. I give it as my judgment, after having seen many 


of the important memorials in Europe and some in Asia, that 
nowhere will there be another so simple, beautiful, dignified, and 
effective. 

On entering it one will see nothing in front of him in the 
majestic room, 60 feet in height, except at the opposite end a 
statue to Abraham Lincoln, not in “Greek garments,” as some- 
body said yesterday, but clad as he was here in Washington in 
the days when he was saving the Republic of the United States. 
[Applause.] The place will be a sanctuary. Turning and looking 
between the columns he will read on the wall: 

“Four score and seven years ago our forefathers brought forth 
on this continent a nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal ”— 

And all of that wonderful address. 

Mr. SHERWoop. Did not he say that on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg and not in a Greek temple? 

Mr. Cooper. He said it at Gettysburg. 


I would complete the picture so graphically drawn by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin by reading two brief extracts on 
the same subject, also brought to me by an official of the 
House, who was present on all the occasions when that sub- 
ject was before the House for consideration. 

On October 11, 1913, Mr. Cooper said of the proposed 
Lincoln Memorial: 

I wish this memorial to be made a leading feature of the Burn- 
ham Commission’s great plan for the improvement and beautifica- 
tion of the city of Washington. That plan provides for the removal 
of the Botanic Garden and the conversion of the site into Union 
Square; for the making of an avenue bordered by trees straight 
from the Capitol to the Potomac, this avenue to contain two monu- 
ments, one the to shaft to the memory of Washington, the 
Father of the Republic, and the other a beautiful memorial to 
Lincoln, the man who saved it; and that from the memorial to 
Lincoln a great bridge shall span the river to Arlington, where 
sleep the Nation’s dee. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole conception of this avenue as proposed by 
the Burnham Commission is magnificent—the Capitol, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, the Memorial Bridge, Arlington! No other avenue 
in all the world would be so beautiful nor mean so much to the 
friends of free government. 

Nearly a dozen years after his eloquent tribute above re- 
cited, my distinguished colleague, Mr. Cooper, on February 
18, 1925, said in the House when discussing this same subject: 


Mr. Cooper. Gentlemen. the plan is to have an avenue 
from this Capitol to the Potomac. In that avenue will stand only 
the towering shaft to George Washington and the superb, the 
matchless memorial to Abraham Lincoln. Beyond will come the 
Memorial Bridge, and then Arlington, where rest in dreamless 
sleep the soldier dead. During the generations after you and I 
are forever gone millions of our countrymen will come to tuis 
Capital City, and millions as the generations pass away will go 
over that bridge to Arlington. The Capitol, Washington, Lincoln, 
the Memorial Bridge, and Arlington, the home of Lee. [Applause.] 
It is a glorious conception. Every Member of the House should be 
glad of the opportunity to vote for the pending bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, we have had here to-day an example of what 
we are pleased to call old-school eloquence and ideals, a 
school of which my distinguished colleague [Mr. Cooper] 
and the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] 
are both members. It is a school which brings back to us 
high ideals and noble sentiments, with reverence for our 
great Constitution, frequently in the midst of our practical 
everyday sort of work in this House of Representatives. 
When we listen to the eloquent address of a man like my 
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friend and colleague [Mr. Coorrr] who has proposed this 
resolution to name this thoroughfare Constitution Avenue 
it brings to mind the debt of gratitude the country owes him 
and those who visioned this great plan that is now about to 
be realized. No man has fought more brave battles in this 
House and in national conventions during two score of years 
past than my eminent colleague, a real man, second to none. 
He enjoys the love and respect of this whole House with his 
36 years of service which he has so honorably held, lately as 
dean of the House. This occasion is a privilege granted to 
Members of the House of which we are all proud. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, as one of the many great 
admirers of the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. Coorrr] in this House, I rise to say that every moment 
during my service here his splendid service has been to me 
an inspiration. I can remember that memorable night of 
April 6, 1917, when three men in this House, rising in their 
seats from both sides of the aisle, dared to get up and tell 
the Congress of the horrors of war and to ask the Congress 
to hesitate before it voted this great Government into war. 
One was the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Cooper]. The other two I have in mind were the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Champ Clark, and 
the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. 
Claude Kitchin, the absence of each of whom we daily miss. 
What they said upon that night has been ever present with 
me. What they said of the horrors of war was true, as we 
have found out since that time. 

But I noticed that after this country engaged in war no, 
men in the House were more active than these three very, 
distinguished statesmen in support of their Government and 
in helping their Government to win the war. [Applause.] 

In conclusion permit me to say that every bit of the dis- 
tinguished service of this distinguished gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Coon] has been characterized by that doctrine 
that all men are created free and equal and are ended! 
with inalienable rights. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the joint resolution to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Zrat~man, a motion to reconsider the vote 
ieee the joint resolution was passed was laid on the 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I would like to know the order in 
which the gentleman is going to consider the bills to-day? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will furnish the gentleman with a list 
of the bills. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I thank the gentleman. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING SIGNS 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 4022) 
to regulate the erection, hanging, placing, painting, display, 
and maintenance of outdoor signs and other forms of ex- 
terior advertising within the District of Columbia, and pend- 
ing that I ask unanimous consent that the bill be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Zan! calls up the bill S. 4022; and pend- 
ing that, asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole House. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Reserving the right to object, is it 
the purpose of the gentleman to call up the bill S. 3165 this 
afternoon? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. It is my purpose to call it up later 
in the day. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to delay 
orderly procedure, but I feel that this bill requires a great 
deal of consideration and I feel there are many Members 
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that probably would not understand the purport of this bill 
and the effect it might have. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What is the bill to which the gentleman 
refers? 

Mr. PATTERSON. It is a bill sponsored by the traction 
companies and the big corporations, in my judgment, to 
raise the taxicab fares back to 65 and 75 cents instead of 
35 cents. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; no, This is the outdoor adver- 
tising bill. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am not talking about the bill which 
the gentleman is calling up now. I am talking about S. 3165. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman can raise that question 
at the proper time if he desires to do so. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. On the bill S. 4022 there is a very 
interesting constitutional question. I am sure the gentle- 
man wishes to give the House the benefit of his study of 
this question, so that we may be sure that we are passing 
a real good bill. Everybody is in sympathy with the pur- 
pose of the bill, but I think that it should be considered in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The point I was trying to make is 
that those of us who oppose this bill will not have an op- 
portunity to put our case before the House unless the gen- 
tleman is kind enough to give us that opportunity. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I am sure I will be able to give the gentle- 
man every opportunity to present his views and any amend- 


ments he may suggest when we reach the bill about which | P 


the gentleman is speaking. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not wish to take it out on the bill 
S. 4022, but it seems to be the only way we can do it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman from Alabama would 
not tell all he wishes to do, we could do it better. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am not telling 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 4022) 
to regulate the erection, hanging, placing, painting, display, 
and maintenance of outdoor signs and other forms of ex- 
terior advertising within the District of Columbia, and pend- 
ing that motion I ask unanimous consent that general debate 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I object to that, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will modify my request, 
that general debate be limited to 20 minutes, 10 minutes to 
be controlled by the opposition and 10 minutes by myself. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The time is fixed by the rules, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no special rule in- 
volved. The bill is called up by the gentleman from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the absence of the House fixing the 
time, any party who is recognized in opposition to the bill is 
in control of one hour, and the gentleman favoring the bill 
in control of one hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is partly 
correct. Any Member who receives recognition is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
what time he desires be fixed for the general debate on this 
bill to regulate outdoor advertising in the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Two hours. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion, without 
the unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill (S. 4022) for the regulation of outdour 
advertising in the District of Columbia, with Mr. STAFFORD 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 


Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized and empowered to 
make and enforce such regulations as they may deem advisable 


to govern the „P. „ painting, display, and 
maintenance of all outdoor signs 0 forms of e 
adv within the District of Columbia, and such regulations 


as may be promulgated hereunder shall have the force and effect 
of law. 

Sec. 2. No preon. persons, firm, or id aaao shall engage in 
the business of erecting, hanging, placing, painting, or displaying 
any sign for outdoor display within the District of Columbia 
without first having obtained a license therefor from the superin- 
tendent of licenses of the District of Columbia, which license shall 
bear an identification number: Provided, That no license shall 
issue without the prepayment of $5 to the collector of taxes of 
the District of Columbia, and an annual fee of $5 thereafter for 
each succeeding year. For good cause shown the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia shall have the power to reject any 
application for a license hereunder, or, where license has been 
issued, to revoke it. 

Sec. 3. That paragraph 39 of the act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. L. 

t. 1, pp. 627-628), relating to billposters and signs, and the act of 
March 4, 1913 (37 beh L. pt. 1, p. 974), relating to the erection of 
real estate signs in the District of Columbia, be, and the same 


person, persons, firm, or corporation, whether as 
pal, agent, or employee, violating this act or any of the regu- 
lations promulgated pursuant to said act, shall, upon conviction 
thereof in the police court of the District of Columbia, be fined 
not less than $5 nor more than $100 for each and every offense, 
and a like fine shall be imposed for each and every day thereafter 
that such violation of law shall continue: Provided, That the 
regulations promulgated hereunder shall be printed in one of the 
daily newspapers published in the District of Columbia, and no 
penalty prescribed for the violation of said regulations shall be 
enforced until 30 days after the publication of such regulations. 


The CHAIRMAN. If no general debate is desired, the 
Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from New York rise? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I wish to hear the proponent of the 
bill, and then I desire recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maryland 
desire recognition? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I desire recognition, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZIHLMAN] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the chairman of the subcommittee having 
the bill in charge. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. That is 
not necessary. The gentleman has that right, anyway. 
After he is recognized the gentleman can yield his one hour 
to anybody he desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana, the chairman of the subcommittee 
having this bill in charge [Mr. Hatt]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, as the chairman of the committee has said, 
I was the chairman of the subcommittee which had this bill 
in charge; and perhaps there are a few remarks which ought 
to be made in explanation of it. 

The National Government is in the midst of a tremendous 
building program in the District of Columbia and the sur- 
rounding territory. It is spending millions of dollars upon 
that building program in preparation for the years to 
come, and especially does it have in mind the George Wash- 
ington celebration in 1932. In preparation for this the ex- 
penditure of money alone does not make the proper prepa- 
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ration, because we must properly control the general view- 
point around the city and its approaches. 

I am sure that everyone who has driven into the city of 
Washington has been struck by some of the views that are 
presented to them—billboards, unsightly signs upon old 
buildings, and even in the city of Washington its beauty is 
spoiled because of the unsightly and uncontrolled advertising 
that is carried on. 

The title of the bill— 

To regulate the erection, hanging, placing, painting, display, 
and maintenance of outdoor signs and other forms of exterior ad- 
vertising within the District of Columbia— 
explains the purpose of the bill. The intention is to place 
in the hands of the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia authority, after public hearings, to regulate this method 
of advertising. Extended hearings were held on this bill, 
both in the Senate and in the House committee. No serious 
objections whatever were presented from any organization. 
The bill has the indorsement of the Commissioners of the 
District, the civic organizations of the city, and the various 
organizations which really have an interest in the welfare 
of the District of Columbia. 

This particular form of legislation is creating a great 
deal of interest all over the country, and it is a start along 
a line that is going to be taken up by the various States in 
an endeavor to make our public highways more presentable. 

One of the objections I anticipate to this bill will be to 
the provision found on page 2, lines 2 and 3, in which author- 
ity is given to the commissioners to regulate advertising on 
public ways and on public space and also to regulate the 
same on private property that is exposed to public view. 
This was not in the bill as it came to us from the Senate, 
but is an amendment presented by the Commissioners of the 
District. It was also presented to us by the legislative coun- 
sel of the District. This particular amendment was taken 
from the laws of the State of New York in its attempt to 
control this particular form of advertising. 

I am not going to discuss the constitutional questions in- 
volved in this particular amendment. I am not a constitu- 
tional lawyer. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Has the Supreme Court of 
New York passed on the constitutionality of this particular 
provision? 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. I can not answer that. In fur. 
thering this particular legislation I am sure that, as it is 
presented to you here, we are indebted to Mr. Noyes, of the 
Washington Star, for a great deal of the information that 
has come to us and the creating of a favorable attitude 
toward this particular legislation. 

It is our sincere hope that this bill shall be enacted into 
law, because it will go a long way toward making Washington 
the beautiful city we are hoping it will continue to be. 
CApplause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Indiana has fully explained the purposes of the bill, 
and I do not think there is any more debate desired by those 
who favor the legislation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not the situation just this: The gen- 
leman who facetiously calls himself an outlaw, but who is 
just the opposite, now has every member of the committee 
with his hands up, and he has the House with its hands up, 
so that no one may move, and he is not going to let us do 
anything this evening unless this 3 per cent per month bill 
is withdrawn. The gentleman is within his rights, and he 
knows how to do it, so why does not the committee realize 
the situation and withdraw that bill and let us go on and 
pass legislation that is needed? If they do withdraw this, 
then the gentleman is going to let them pass these other 
bills, is he not? Is not that the situation? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I do not know. The gentleman from 
Texas is an expert in parliamentary maneuvers, tactics, and 
strategy. 
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Mr. BLANTON. When I see a situation I can tell what it 
means. 

Mr. PATTERSON. But this is not the only bill that will 
be opposed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I really believe this bill, known as the 
Capper-Bowman bill, originally drawn by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, Judge Gilbert, is the result of the honest, 
conscientious work of the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. 
Gilbert, for the poor people of the District, believing that it 
will benefit them. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] realizes that as chairman of the com- 
mittee with this program of legislation in charge I am 
anxious to pass legislation which the District Commissioners 
say is essential in the conduct of public business. In view of 
the attitude taken by the gentleman in tying up the com- 
mittee and making it impossible for the consideration of 
legislation to which there is no opposition, if the gentleman 
will desist now, then, as chairman of the committee, I shall 
take the bill he has been spéaking of off the list. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PATTERSON. What about Senate 3615? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York yields 
the floor. The gentleman from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I might say to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that legislation to which there is a great deal of oppo- 
sition will have to be governed by the situation that develops. 

Mr. PATTERSON. .There will be plenty of opposition 
developed. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If the gentleman will permit the chair- 
man of the committee to get rid of this needed legislation, I 
shall give him opportunity to explain his opposition to legis- 
lation on the program. We must be governed by the judg- 
ment of the House as to whether we will go ahead with it. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I think this admits of the same con- 
sideration as the other bill, and I think the gentleman ought 
to withdraw it also. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman do us the 
favor of stating the bills he proposes to call up and the 
order in which he proposes to call them, so that we may 
know whether to be here at this or that hour? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, If the gentleman will let us proceed with 
this bill, I shall make a statement as to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized and empowered 
to make and enforce.such regulations as they may deem ad- 
visable to govern the erection, hanging, placing, painting, dis- 
play, and maintenance of all outdoor signs and other forms of 
exterior advertising within the District of Columbia, and such 
regulations as may be promulgated hereunder shall have the force 
and effect of law. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “empowered,” insert the words 
“after public hearings,” and in line 5, after the word “and,” 
insert the word “ to.” 

Line 6, after the word “to,” insert “control, restrict, and,” 
and on page 2, line 1, after the word “ advertising,” “on 
public ways and public space under their control and on private 
property within public view.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. No person, persons, firm, or corporation shall engage 
in the business of erecting, hanging, placing, painting, or dis- 
playing any sign for outdoor display within the District of Colum- 
bia without first having obtained a license therefor from the 
superintendent of licenses of the District of Columbia, which 
license shall bear an identification number: Provided, That no 
license shall issue without the prepayment of $5 to the collector 
of taxes of the District of Columbia, and an annual fee of $5 
thereafter for each succeeding year. For cause shown the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall have the power 
to reject any application for a license hereunder, or, where 
license has been issued, to revoke it. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 8, strike out the word “or,” and after the word 
„displaying insert the words or maintaining.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 


1931 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That paragraph 39 of the act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 
L., pt. 1, pp. 627-628), relating to billposters and signs, and the act 
of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 974), relating to the erection 
of real-estate signs in the District of Columbia, be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 21, after the word “signs,” strike out the comma 
and the words and the act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 
974), relating to the erection of real-estate signs.” 

Line 23, strike out the word “are” and insert the word “is.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: : 


Sec. 4. Any person, persons, firm, or corporation, whether as 
principal, agent, or employee, violating this act or any of the 
regulations promulgated pursuant to said act, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof in the police court of the District of Columbia, 
be fined not less than $5 nor more than $100 for each and every 
offense, and a like fine shall be imposed for each and every day 
‘thereafter that such violation of law shall continue: Provided, 
That the regulations promulgated hereunder shall be printed in 
one of the daily newspapers published in the District of Colum- 
bia, and no penalty prescribed for the violation of said regula- 
tions shall be enforced until 30 days after the publication of such 


regulations, 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 3, line 5, strike out “$5” and insert 610,“ and in line 6, 
strike out “$100” and insert $200.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 
_ Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and the bill as amended do 


The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. SNELL] having resumed the chair, Mr. STAF- 
rorD, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (S. 4022) to regulate the 
erection, hanging, placing, painting, display, and mainte- 
nance of outdoor signs and other forms of exterior advertis- 
ing within the District of Columbia, had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and the bill as amended do pass. : 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair 
will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Zmiuman, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the opposition 
that has manifested itself to the bill S. 3615 by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
PATTERSON] agreeing to withdraw his opposition to the pro- 
gram of the committee, I hereby withdraw the bill S. 3615, 
the taxicab responsibility bill, from consideration on the 
program to-day. 

WIDENING OF PINEY BRANCH ROAD, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
16479) to authorize the widening of Piney Branch Road NW., 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. ZnLMax] calls up the bill H. R. 16479 and asks 
unanimous consent that it be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized to institute in the 
Supreme Court of the District. of Columbia under subchapter 1 of 
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chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, and 
amendments thereto, a proceeding in rem to condemn the land 


necessary for the widening of Piney Branch Road to a width of 
90 feet from Butternut Street to the Metropolitan Branch of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, in the vicinity of Fern Place NW., 
in the District of Columbia, the land herein authorized to be 
condemned for said widening being a strip of land 28% feet wide 
along the westerly line of Piney Branch Road, as now publicly 
owned between Butternut Street and Blair Road through squares 
3171 and 3174, and a strip of land 28% feet wide along the 
easterly line of Piney Branch Road as now publicly owned be- 
tween Butternut Street and Blair Road through squares 3172, 
3190, 3189, and a public park at the intersection of Cedar Street 
with Piney Branch Road and a public park at the intersection 
of Blair Road and Piney Branch Road; and the commissioners 
are further authorized to condemn a strip of land 90 feet wide 
between Blair Road and the Metropolitan Branch of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad upon a direct extension of the lines of 
Piney Branch Road between Blair Road and Butternut Street as 
herein provided for: Provided, That through squares 3171 and 
3172 the condemnation shall be upon such curve lines as the 
commissioners may determine to connect with Piney Branch 
Road as now publicly owned south of Butternut Street and upon 
such curve lines through squares 3182 and 3184 as the com- 
missioners may determine to connect with the proposed under- 
pass in the vicinity of Fern Place and the Metropolitan Branch 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Src. 2. All laws now in force and effect for the condemnation 
of streets in accordance with the plan of the permanent system 
of highways for the District of Columbia shall be applicable to 
the condemnation for the widening of Piney Branch Road as pro- 
vided for in this act, and the indefinite appropriation for the 
opening, extending, widening, or straightening of streets in ac- 
cordance with said plan shall be available for the payment of any 
and all costs and expenses in connection with the condemnation 
proceedings instituted in accordance with this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, after line 10, insert the following new paragraph: 
“ Sec. 3. All laws and parts of laws inconsistent with or in con- 
flict with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks on railroad con- 
solidation by inserting in the Recorp a speech delivered by 
Hon. John J. Cornwall, of West Virginia, former Governor 
of West Virginia, and now general counsel of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Co., on this subject before the Associa- 
tion of Commerce at Bloomington, III., on January 27, 1931. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the . 
request of the gentleman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


I am glad to have the opportunity to meet so many of the busi- 
ness men of Bloomington and regret that President Willard was 
unable to be here, for I quite appreciate your desire to have him 
as your guest. I am sure, however, that you thoroughly under- 
stand how much he is in these days of unsettled condi- 
tions. He asked me to say that he hopes to have the pleasure of 
visiting you on some future, similar occasion. 

Mr. Willard appreciates, as do all the other Baltimore & Ohio 
officers, the apparent friendly feeling of the people of Blooming- 
ton toward the Baltimore & Ohio. Indeed, that spirit of friendli- 
ness appears to exist all along the Chicago & Alton. I, myself, 
have had a number of letters from different cities and towns on 
its lines indicating that the acquisition of the road by the Balti- 
more & Ohio was welcomed. 

We quite understand what the Alton has meant and continues 
to mean to the city of Bloomington, and you need feel no appre- 
hension here as to the outcome of Baltimore & Ohio control. With 
modern shops, strategically located, I should think you might 
reasonably hope that, if the Alton is strengthened, as we expect, 
under Baltimore & Ohio ownership, Bloomington would profit 
therefrom. 

Naturally, now that your home line has passed under trunk-line 
control, you may wonder what kind of folk constitute the Balti- 
more & Ohio management; how they do business and what is 
their attitude toward employees and the public. Perhaps I can 
exercise a little more liberty and use a little more leeway in dis- 
cussing those questions than could the other general officers of 
the company, for this reason: 

All of them have been railroad men all their lives, and all of 
them, except President Willard, have spent their lives with the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and he, as you know, has been president of 
the company for more than 20 years. 

For myself, while I have been of counsel for the company, in 
some capacity, for a third of a century, I have been a director for 
10 years and general counsel for less than 9 years. Long before 
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I came to the Baltimore & Ohio as general counsel I had dealings 
with Baltimore & Ohio officials. With their cooperation, I was 
interested in building a short-line railroad. I was identified with 
industries that shipped thousands of carloads of freght over 
the line, 

As a member of the Legislature of West Virginia, and as the 
State’s chief executive, a State in which the railroad has very 
large interests, I had an opportunity to know and observe the way 
Baltimore & Ohio officials did business, and it was because of that 
knowledge and my admiration for them and for President Wil- 
lard's policies that I accepted the invitation to become a part of 
the Baltimore & Ohio organization, I have never regretted that 
step. 

What are the Baltimore & Ohio policies, you may ask, with 
ect propriety. 

I think that question may be fairly answered by a few simple 
statements. When Mr. Willard came back to the road as its 
president, more than a score of years ago, in speaking to the 
supervising officers of the company at a general staff , he 
laid down the general but, nevertheless, definite proposition that 
he wanted the Baltimore & Ohio to be “a good neighbor.” 

Now, I need not undertake to define what characteristics one 
must to be a good neighbor. That would be a waste of 
time. Our individual views might vary in some degree, but 
fundamentally they would be the same. Baltimore & Ohio officers 
and employees, from the highest to the lowest, understood and 
caught the good- neighbor spirit. They have, as a rule, lived 
and practiced it among themselves and in their dealings with the 
public. Of course, in a big organization, occasionally someone is 
bound to get out of step. Under exasperating conditions or in 
difficult situations any of us may fail to measure up to our respon- 
sibility sometimes, but, on the whole, I think our organization 
has the neighborly spirit 

I believe you know something of the cooperative plan which was 
born on the Baltimore & Ohio, whereby management and men 
work together for better results; whereby workers are invited to 
make, and have made, thousands of suggestions which were 
adopted, of improving conditions and increasing the output of 
shops, a plan that has not only facilitated the work but further 
cemented the good relations between the management and the 
men, 

Then, in dealing with the question of the relations of the com- 
pany with its customers and the general public, President Willard 
clothed the Baltimore & Ohio spirit with this language—" the will 
to please.” It is in the light of that apt phrase that we of the 
Baltimore & Ohio try to work. We like to think of these things 
as constituting the Baltimore & Ohio spirit. We talk it among 
ourselves, and all of us are expected, and I think most of us 
honestly try, to possess and to manifest that spirit in our dealings 
and in our relations with our customers and with the public. 

This much I have said in an effort to interpret to you the 
Baltimore & Ohio spirit and to give you intimation of the moti- 
vating methods of the Baltimore & Ohio management. 

For a time at least, I do not know how long nor do I think any- 
one else can say, the Alton will be operated as a separate entity, 
apart from the Baltimore & Ohio but under its control. Never- 
theless, I feel sure you will find the Baltimore & Ohio spirit per- 
vading the local organization and you will find Baltimore & Ohio 
executives will know you and your local situation and that they 
will be ever interested in your welfare, for upon the prosperity of 
the communities along the line the prosperity and procs ot 
the Alton must in large part depend. And, of course, of us 
hope for its prosperity and progress. 

For more than a decade the question of railroad consolidation 
has beclouded the horizon of the carriers, beclouding it worse in 
the eastern or trunk line territory than in the other parts of the 
country because there is more trackage and more problems per 
square mile than there is in the other sections, 

For eight years the Interstate Commerce Commission delayed 

a final plan, often indicating its inability or indisposition 
to do so, and more than once asking Co: to relieve it of the 
task. Finally, last year it promulgated the plan providing for five 
instead of four systems in the eastern region outside of New 

land, 

aa 2e it was evident to almost everybody that the projected fifth 
system, of which the Wabash was to be the key, because of changed 
economic and business conditions, if for no other, was impossible 
of attainment. In the meantime the business depression and 
decline in railroad revenues made it imperative that the railroad 
situation in that territory be relieved of uncertainty. The trunk- 
line executives set about to see what might be accomplished in 
that direction. You are familiar with what they accomplished 
in the way of a tentative or general agreement for the grouping 
of the roads in that region into four systems.” The matter, of 
course, is for the commission to determine finally. There must 
be hearings—considerable delay is unavoidable—but those who 
know the general railroad situation naturally hope the commis- 
sion will be able to act with reasonable promptness and that it 
will find it in the public interest to approve the 4-system agree- 
ment so that the carriers in that region will be relieved of un- 
certainty; so that the smaller lines will know where, ultimately, 
they are to land; so that plans can go forward for development 
of the systems, not alone in the interest of the but in 
the interest of a revival of general business and a return of 
normal conditions. 

There has been a feeling engendered in some quarters, especially 
in congressional circles, that the proposed ing is some kind 


group 
of a high financial scheme; that it is to be a stock-watering job. 
The people who think this forget how these unifications 
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hedged about by law and safeguarded by the strictest supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the issuance of 
securities. 

They appear to feel it is a grab game of the railroads. As to 
this they forget that the 1920 amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act ordered the Interstate Commerce Commission to bring 
about the grouping of all the railroads in the country into a 
limited number of strong, well-balanced systems. 

They forget that our present large and efficient railroad systems 
are the result of mergers or absorptions in the past. The Balti- 
more & Ohio itself is made up of several hundred small or short 
lines. All of the large systems were created through an evolution- 
ary process. During Federal control—the Great War period—the 
Government arbitrarily grouped them, or many of them, unif 
their operations. When the roads were turned back to their 
owners in 1920, Congress was convinced they could be financed 
more successfully and operated more efficiently and economically 
were they grouped into a limited number of systems—hence the 
law to that effect. Instead of having them go on with the slow 
process of developing big systems as heretofore, it would have 
them come forth under the commission’s supervision full-sized 
and panoplied like Minerva from the brow of Jove. 

The difficulties confronting the executives in trying to effect an 
agreement for the grouping of the lines in trunk-line territory 
were so numerous as to be almost insurmountable. Even now 
there are unsettled questions. That these might not upset the 
general scheme, they are to be left to arbitration. 

I think you and all the people of the country have a big stake in 
this agreement; that you may well urge those who would destroy 
it, whether in or out of Congress, to desist; for if this 4-system 
proposal is turned down by the commission or thwarted by con- 
gressional action, the railroad situation in that eastern region 
will not only fail of coordination but it may, to some degree, be- 
come chaotic. Its effect on the general business situation in the 
country as a whole would be most unfavorable. 

In other times this might not have been the case, but times 
have changed, conditions have changed. The railroads to-day are 
faced with competition of various kinds, of new forms, much of 
which is, in effect, subsidized by Federal and State Governments; 
subsidized by indirect payments out of the public treasuries, tax 
money, no inconsiderable part of which the railroads themselves 
pay. This subsidizing process of competitive transportation 
catches the railroads like the old colored man’s trap caught the 
mice—“ comin’ and gwieln'.“ 

Not in a spirit of complaint or of criticism, but in frank rec- 
ognition of changed conditions, let us recall some of the things 
that have happened. 

Each decade, up to the last one, the freight and passenger 
business of the steam railroads increased in proportion to the 
growth and development of the country, the freight business more 
than 80 per cent in some 10-year periods and the passenger traf- 
fic almost proportionately. From 1920 to 1929, inclusive, the 
increase in revenue ton-miles was less than 9 per cent, while 
passenger miles actually decreased 35 per cent. that 
period, however, the railroads raised and expended for capital 
purposes—to expand and improve their facilſties— 86, 000, 000,000. 

responsibility for increased net earnings to pay interest 
or dividends on that new capital, amounting to more than 
$250,000,000 annually. 

What caused this slump in the theretofore normal increase in 
their freight revenues and the actual decrease of more than one- 
third in their passenger revenues in the last 10 years? 

In 1920 there were about 8,000,000 automobiles registered in the 
United States. In 1929 there were more than 23,000,000. 

In 1920 there were 10,000 passenger motor busses in operation 
as public carriers. In 1929 the number had increased to 92,000. 
That accounts for the loss of passenger business, except that 
airplane travel has likewise become a considerable factor. Motor 
truck transportation development has been even more devastat- 
ing in its effect upon railroad revenues. Without the cost of the 
upkeep of the roadbeds upon which they operate, as in the case 

the railroads, without Government regulation of their rates, 
routes, or reports, naturally they have a great advantage over the 
rail carriers in many particulars, upon which time will not permit 
me to elaborate. 

But this is not all, or the worst, from the railroad point of 
view. The tonnage carried by ship lines through the Panama 
Canal increased from 1,372,000 tons in 1921 to 10,100,000 tons in 
1929, or 637.3 per cent. The railroads are forbidden to operate 
ship lines through the canal, nor are they permitted to adjust 
rates, as in some instances they might, to meet this unregulated 
competition. i 

Here in the Middle West there appears to be great interest In 
inland waterways development, which the railroads have not 
and do not oppose where actually economically justified, Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been expended and huge sums 
are still being appropriated to deepen inland waterways and 
carry on that development, a very considerable part of which is 
paid into the Government Treasury by the railroads in taxes. 
That business has grown rapidly under the fostering hand of 
the Government. In 1920 there were handled on these water- 
ways 83,000,000 tons of freight, while in 1928, the last year for 
which figures are available, 161,000,000 tons were carried. Con- 
cerns operating on these waterways do not have to take 15 
cents out of every dollar-earned for the upkeep of the roadbed, 
as do the railroads, mor do they pay taxes on it. It is furnished 
free, and there are no expensive and restrictive regulations of 
the operation, as in the case with the railroads, 
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There is one phase of this waterways operation we do think is 
uneconomical, unfair, and un-American in character, and that is 
the operation of Government barge lines, at Government expense, 
in competition with the rail carriers, and the requirements of 
interchange of traffic and divisions of rates and revenues by the 
railroads with the barge company. This is similar to Senator 
BrooxHar?’s proposal, embodied in his bill, for the Government 
to acquire a transcontinental railroad line, to be operated by the 
Government in competition with the privately owned but Govern- 
ment regulated railroads. 

Certainly a man need not be a Solomon to know that private 
enterprises can not compete successfully with a Government- 
owned enterprise of the same character in the same territory, 
with the Federal Treasury supplying funds for the Government 
enterprise, collected in large part from the private enterprise regu- 
lated strictly and expensively by the Government that is operat- 
ing its competitor. Under such conditions the private enterprise 
is predoomed to failure and Government ownership and operation 
is the only alternative. I shall not discuss that eventuality, for I 
do not think this country desires to pattern after Russia, and 
that is the eventual pattern for all governments and countries 
which indulge fully in government ownership and operation. 

Now, why am I bringing all these things to your attention? 

Because you are interested in seeing the Alton rehabilitated, 
successfully operated, and made more efficient and prosperous. 
So are we of the Baltimore & Ohio. However, the future of this 
road, and of all the railroads in this country, depend upon the 
American people having a full and correct understanding of what 
confronts the railroads and their managements to-day. The 
people must get more information from the records and less from 
the politicians. If they are going to continue to subsidize com- 
petition in various forms, they must relax their grip on the rail- 
roads so they can have at least a fair fight. They must cease to 
load the railroads with more and more taxes and, at the same time, 
pull down freight rates. They must help the railroads to unify 
and further lessen the cost of operation, for reduced operating 
costs, largely resulting from huge expenditures, have been their 
salvation the past few years. 

Notwithstanding this picture which I have presented, I have 
faith that the railroads will survive and continue to become more 
and more efficient, for I have faith in the American people. They 
are right in their judgment when they have the facts. 

It is the task not only of railroad representatives but of business 
organizations such as this all over the land to see that they have 
the facts. The preservation of the railroads and of efficient rail 
transportation is vital to all the people of this country. I need 
not argue or emphasize that. You know it. 


CLOSING STREETS, ROADS, AND HIGHWAYS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
16045) to authorize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to close streets, roads, highways, or alleys in the 
District of Columbia rendered useless or unnecessary, and 
for other purposes, which bill is on the House Calendar. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD.. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the consideration of this bill. 
ant SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think time could be 
saved by the action of the Speaker. There is a great deal 
of opposition to this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against this bill that the report does not comply with the 
so-called Ramseyer rule. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I think the point of order 
is not well taken, as the bill does not repeal existing law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from 
Wisconsin kindly state specifically what his point of 
order is? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The point of order is that the report 
is wanting in compliance with rule 13, subsection 2a in that 
this bill seeks to amend existing law, and the existing law 
is not incorporated in the report. There is existing law. 
for the closing of streets, roads, highways, and alleys. This 
bill seeks to change that law. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. In what way does it change it, may I 
ask the gentleman? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It changes it to the extent of the pro- 
visions incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It does not repeal existing law. It 
simply makes new law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; but it changes existing law by 
amending the procedure whereby streets and alleys can be 
closed. If I appreciate at all the purpose of the bill, it is to 
change existing law. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman direct the attention 
of the chairman of the committee to the sections of the 
code that are affected, repealed, modified, or amended by 
this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I can not, but I assume there are 
some sections of the code which gives authority to close 
streets and alleys. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I might explain to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] that at the present time there is 
no legislation on this. If they want to close an alley or a 
street it must be done under a special act of Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But under certain procedure as to the 
method which is to be followed if Congress decides to close 
any certain street. 

Mr, HOLADAY. No. Congress by legislation closes the 
street. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. By specific legislation. 

Mr. HOLADAY. This is an entirely new bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The Chair is 
ready to rule. It has been generally held, the Chair thinks, 
that section 2a of Rule XIII is applicable where a bill seeks 
to repeal or amend specifically an existing law; but when 
it applies to a general proposition or a general amendment 
of an entire statute, it does not come under the rule. It 
must amend the law directly and refer to the specific section 
of the statute that it seeks to amend or repeal. 

The Chair does not think that this bill comes within the 
provision of the rule and, therefore, overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that a 
number of Members wish to look into the various sections 
of this bill and ascertain what it seeks to do and what 
power it seeks to lodge in the commissioners, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the bill from consideration at 
this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be withdrawn from consideration. 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OF THE ACT TO REGULATE THE PRACTICE OF THE 
HEALING ART IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
12169) to amend the meaning and intention of an act of 
Congress entitled “An act to regulate the practice of the 
healing art to protect the public health of the District of 
Columbia,” approved February 27, 1929. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land calls up House bill 12169, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That nothing in the act of Congress entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of the healing art to protect the 
public health in the District of Columbia,” approved February 27, 
1929, shall be construed to authorize the Commission on Licensure 
provided for in the said act to make, or to give, or to require, any 
applicant for license to practice as a naturopath in the District of 
Columbia to make or give any definition of the character and 
limits of the method of healing to be practiced by him or her as a 
naturopath. The object and intent of this act is to require that 
the aforesaid act of Congress, approved February 27, 1929, shall be 
construed to mean that naturopathy as a branch of the healing 
art is placed upon the same basis as medicine, osteopathy, and 
chiropractic, that the said act of Congress means, and shall be 
construed to mean, that the term “ naturopathy,” as used therein, 
is self-definitive to the same extent as are the terms “ medicine,” 
“ osteopathy,” and “ chiropractic,” that no applicant for license to 
practice naturopathy under the said act of Congress is required, in 
making application for such license, to give the character and 
limits of the method of healing practiced by him or her as a 
naturopath; nor shall the Commission on Licensure make, give, or 
establish any definition of the character and limits of the method 
of healing to be practiced by naturopaths. 

Sec. 2. It is further enacted that naturopathy,” as used in the 
aforesaid act, approved February 27, 1929, hereafter shall com- 
prehend, embrace, and be composed of the following acts, practices, 
and usages: Diagnosis and practice of physiological, mechanical, 
and material sciences of healing as follows: The physiological and 
mechanical sciences such as the mechanotherapy, articular manip- 
ulation, corrective and orthopedic gymnastics, neurotherapy, 
psychotherapy, hydrotherapy, and mineral baths, electrotherapy, 
thermotherapy, phototherapy, chromotherapy, vibrotherapy, thal- 
motherapy, and dietetics, which shall include the use of foods of 
such biochemical tissue-building products and cell salts as are 
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found in the normal body; and the use of vegetal oils and 
dehydrated and pulverized fruits, flowers, seeds, barks, herbs, roots, 
and vegetables uncompounded and used in their natural state. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

NATUROPATHY 

Mrs. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record on the bill just passed, 
H. R. 12169. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
as author of H. R. 12169, a bill to amend the meaning and 
intention of an act of Congress, entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of the healing art; to protect the public health 
of the District of Columbia,” approved February 27, 1929, I 
wish to point out the error in the action of the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia in denying the full definition 
of naturopathy as embodied in original bill H. R. 12169. 

I wish also to call attention to the misleading statement 
as issued to the public through the medium of the press that 
naturopathy desires the authority to use drugs and to per- 
form surgical operations, as follows: 

COMMISSIONERS HIT DRUGLESS HEALERS—CAPITAL HEADS RECOMMEND 
ADVERSE ACTION ON BILL OF NATUROPATHISTS 


‘Efforts of the naturopathists to extend the legal scope of their 
healing activities struck a snag yesterday when the District Com- 
missioners asked Congress not to enact the pending bill, authoriz- 
ing naturopathists to administer Definition of naturop- 
athy was one of the difficult tasks confronting the commission 
on licensure of the healing arts. The definition proposed by the 
naturopathists was so broad as to include every branch of heal- 
ing. The definition finally adopted provided for the licensing of 
naturopathists, but the definition restricted 0 885 from aomas 

or performing operations on the person. Appar- 
2 * wanted broader fields of activity ana 
had introduced a bill upon which the commissioners commented 
so adversely yesterday. 

Naturopathy has always been known as a system of drugless 
healing and it would seem, therefore, that internal medication 
could have no part whatever in their method of healing. For 
these reasons the commissioners recommended an adverse action 
on the bill. 


Naturopathy does not contemplate drugs and surgical op- 
erations, nor is it within the scope of their science or prac- 
tice. To the contrary, they do not use or prescribe drugs 
as a part of their treatment, nor do they advocate or per- 
form surgical operations upon their patients. I herewith 
submit as part of these remarks, under leave granted me, 
the report of the House Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, House Report No. 2432, Seventy-first Congress, third 
session, to clarify the meaning and intention of act to 
regulate the practice of the healing art. = 

The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 12169) to amend the meaning and 
intention of an act of Congress entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of the healing art; to protect the public health 
of the District of Columbia,” approved February 27, 1929, 
having considered the same, report back to the House with 
the recommendation that the legislation be passed. 

The purpose of this bill is to clarify the definition of 
naturopathy. The Commissioners of the District, in defin- 
ing the type of work that might be performed by the 
naturopaths under the act of February 27, 1929, excluded 
from their definition the right of naturopaths to diagnose 
the case or to administer drugs, medicines, or perform sur- 
gical operations. The naturopaths are not concerned with 
the use of drugs, and do not desire to perform surgical oper- 
ations, because naturopathy does not contemplate drugs or 
surgical operations, nor is it within the scope of their science 
or practice. They have advised the committee that never, 
as any part of any such treatment, have they used drugs 
spe performed or attempted to perform any surgical oper- 
ation. 

Naturopaths practice and teach that the living body is a 
vital machine, and that the retention of waste products in 
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the body and the nonelimination of drugs are considered the 
most underlying causes of disease, so that they could not 
consistently prescribe them. 

Naturopathy, they aver, is a system of natural methods 
comprising the use of air, earth, sunshine, water, heat and 
cold, harmonized food, the use of dehydrated vegetables, 
herbs, fruits, and any natural modalities, and it is their belief. 
and the belief of this committee, that they should not be 
excluded from the use of vegetal oils and herbs, fruits, and 
any other natural modalities in their practice. 

The committee, therefore, recommends the early passage 
of this measure so that the type of service to be performed 
25 those in the naturopathy profession may be clearly de- 

ed. 

A naturopath claims when waste matter, ptomaines, or 
poisonous alkaloids and acids produced in the body, as a 
result of wrong diet and other violations of nature’s laws, 
have brought about destruction and corrosion in vital parts 
of organs; when dislocations and subluxations of bony struc- 
tures or new growths and accumulations in the forms of 
tumors, stones, or gravel obstruct the blood vessels and nerve 
currents, shut off the supply of the vital fluids, and thus 
cause malnutrition and gradual decay of the tissues; when 
in addition to this the organism has been poisoned or muti- 
lated by drugs and surgical operations, then, not only must 
the mechanism of the body be cleaned and freed from ob- 
structive and destructive material, but the injured parts must 
be repaired, morbid growths and abnormal formations dis- 
solved and eliminated, and lesions in the bony structures 
corrected by manipulative treatment. 

In organic diseases the vitality is usually so low and de- 
struction so great that the organism can not arouse itself to 
self-help. Even the cessation of suppressive treatment and 
the stimulating influence of mental and metaphysical thera- 
peutics are not sufficient to bring about the reconstructed 
healing process, and this can only be accomplished by the 
combined influence of all the natural methods of living and 
of treatment. The Ling System of Swedish movement cures, 
founded in 1805, has always been part of the naturopathic 
treatment. 

Dietetics also plays a most important part in the treat- 
ment, and the use of foods of such biochemical tissue-build- 
ing products and cell salts as are found in the normal body, 
and the use of vegetal oils and dehydrated and pulverized 
fruits, flowers, seeds, barks, herbs, roots, and vegetables 
uncompounded and used in their natural state. And the use 
of herbs, fruits, and plants dates back to the earliest prac- 
titioners. In the year 1512 King Henry VIII granted what 
is known as the herbalist charter which became a part of the 
law of the thirteen original States, and continues in force as 
a part of the common law of to-day. 

Naturopathy has kept pace with the advance of modern 
natural sciences and methods of healing, and in the future 
will be adapted to new discoveries in the healing art in the 
natural sciences. 

Naturopathy is not the invention of any human mind; it 
does not place its origin at any given date, but is the accu- 
mulation of knowledge pertaining to natural methods of 
living and healing throughout the centuries. Naturopathy 
is more than a system of curing aches and pains; it is a 
complete revolutionizing of the art of living. 

Naturopathy is the philosophy of healing basing its treat- 
ment of all physiological functions and abnormal condi- 
tions of the body on the natural laws governing the body. 
The success of naturopathy is due to the fact that they 
do not rely on one method of treatment but must include 
in their work all that is good in the different systems of 
natural healing. Naturopathy as approved in aforesaid act, 
February 27, 1929, hereafter shall comprehend and em- 
brace and be composed of the following acts and practices 
and usages of the physiological and mechanical and mate- 
rial sciences of healing, as follows: Iridology, diagnosis, and 
the practice of physiological, mechanical, and material sci- 
ences of healing; the physiological and mechanical sciences, 
such as the mechanotherapy, articular manipulation, cor- 
rective and orthopedic gymnastics, neurotherapy, psycho- 
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therapy, hydrotherapy, and mineral baths, electrotherapy, 
thermotherapy, radiotherapy, phototherapy, chromotherapy, 
vibrotherapy, thalamotherapy, and orificial dilatation and 
other stimulation of the sympathetic nervous system 
through the orifices, and dietetics, which shall include the 
use of foods of such biochemical tissue-building products 
and cell salts as are found in the normal body; and the 
use of vegetal oils and dehydrated and pulverized fruits, 
flowers, seeds, barks, herbs, roots, and vegetables uncom- 
pounded and used in their natural state. 

In conclusion, I feel that this great group of nature’s 
healers are performing a wonderful service to humanity, 
and it can be truthfully said of them— 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


AMENDMENT OF THE ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE ELIMINATION OF 
THE MICHIGAN AVENUE GRADE CROSSING 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 4211) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the elimi- 
nation of the Michigan Avenue grade crossing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved March 
3, 1927. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land calls up Senate bill 4211 and asks unanimous consent 
that it may be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled An act to provide for 
the elimination of the Michigan Avenue grade crossing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1927, be, and it is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed to construct a viaduct 
and approaches to eliminate the present crossing at grade of 
Michigan Avenue and the tracks and right of way of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co., said viaduct to be constructed north of the 
present line of Michigan Avenue as may be determined by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia in accordance with 
plans and profiles of said works to be approved by the said com- 
missioners: Provided, That one-half of the total cost of construct- 
ing the said viaduct and approaches shall be borne and paid by 
the said railroad company, its successors and to the col- 
lector of taxes of the District of Columbia to the credit of the 
District of Columbia, and the same shall be a valid and subsisting 
lien against the franchises and property of the said railroad com- 
pany and shall constitute a legal indebtedness of said company in 
favor of the District of Columbia, and the said lien may be 
enforced in the name of the District of Columbia by a bill in 
equity brought by the said commissioners in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, or by any other lawful proceeding 
against the said railroad company. 

Src. 2. That no street railway company shall use the said viaduct 
or any approaches thereto herein authorized for its tracks until 
the said company shall have paid to the collector of taxes of the 
District of Columbia a sum equal to one-fourth of the cost of 
said viaduct and approaches, which sum shall be deposited to the 
credit of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of carrying into effect the fore- 
going provisions the sum of $500,000 is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, payable in like manner as other appropriations for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia; and 
the said commissioners are authorized to expend such sum as 
may be necessary for personal services, engineering, and incidental 
expenses, including the cost of relocating sewers and water mains. 
The said commissioners are further authorized to acquire, out of 
the appropriation herein authorized, the necessary land to carry 
out the provisions of this act, by purchase at such price or 
prices as in their judgment they may deem reasonable and fair, 
or, in the discretion of the commissioners, by condemnation in 
accordance with chapter 15 of the Code of Law of the District of 
Columbia, as amended. 

Sec. 4, That from and after the completion of the said viaduct 
and approaches the highway grade crossing over the tracks and 
right of way of the said Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. at 
Michigan Avenue shall be forever closed against further traffic 
of any kind. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 
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NATIONAL LINCOLN MUSEUM 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
10554) to establish a National Lincoln Museum and vet- 
erans’ headquarters in the building known as Ford's 
Theater, introduced by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Beck]. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land calls up the bill H. R. 10554, and asks unanimous con- 
sent that it may be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask the chairman of the 
committee to allow this bill to go over. It will involve an 
expenditure of a good many thousands of dollars and I 
think we ought to have a full House present when it is 
considered. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 


COMMERCIAL COAL CO. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 4307) 
to authorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to compromise and settle a certain suit at law resulting 
from the forfeiting of the contract of the Commercial Coal 
Co. with the District of Columbia in 1916. This bill is on 
the Private Calendar, and I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order 
against the bill until we can find whether it is a bill that 
ought to be on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill authorizes the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to settle a claim 
they have against a bonding company. The corporation 
counsel informs the committee that he can obtain in the 
neighborhood of $10,000 if the claim is settled out of court, 
but he is very dubious about getting a cent if he goes into 
court. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation 
of a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land calls up Senate bill 4307 and asks unanimous consent 
that the bill may be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized and empowered to 
discontinue the prosecution of the claim and suit now pending in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and entitled “ Suit 
No. 73035,” to recover the sum of $19,800, this being the amount 
of the bond accompanying contract No. 6132, entered into by the 
Globe Indemnity Co., a corporation of the State of New York: 
Provided, That the Globe Indemnity Co. pay to the collector of 
taxes of the District of Columbia a sum not less than $7,000 in 
compromise and settlement of said claim: Provided further, That 
the said sum shall be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the United States and the revenues of the 
District of Columbia in equal parts. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


CONDUIT ACROSS E AND F STREETS SW. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
16691) permitting the laying of a conduit across E and F 
Streets SW. in the District of Columbia, introduced by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STALKER]. This bill is on 


the Private Calendar, and I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land calls up House bill 16691 and asks unanimous consent 
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that it may be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are hereby authorized to issue a permit to the Terminal 
Refrigerating & Warehousing Corporation, its successors or as- 
signs, for the laying of an underground conduit and pipes from 
Square 328 across and under E Street SW. to and into square 327, 
and traversing all public alleys in said square, and from square 
328 across and under F Street SW. to and into square 329, for 
refrigerating purposes, under the following conditions, namely: 
The conduit and pipes therein laid shall be laid in a straight di- 
rection at right angles to the building lines of said streets; they 
shall be located as by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia and be laid under their inspection, and the cost of 
such inspection and the replacing of pavements, curbs, and side- 
walks disturbed shall be paid by the parties to whom the permit 
shall be granted: Provided, That such conduit and pipes shall be 
used for no purpose other than refrigeration. 

Sec. 2. That Congress reserves the right to amend, alter, or 
repeal this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 1, line 6, after the word “assigns,” insert the words 

“revocable at the pleasure of the said commissioners. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, by direction i the com- 
mittee, I ask that the amendment be rejected, as it is not 
deemed advisable. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 

CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE, AND USE OF CERTAIN PIPE LINES 
FOR PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 
15010, to permit construction, maintenance, and use of cer- 
tain pipe lines for petroleum and petroleum products. This 
bill is on the Private Calendar, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, has the gentleman looked into this bill carefully? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The subcommittee, of which the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. STALKER] is chairman, has con- 
sidered the bill and favorably reported it to the full com- 
mittee, and the full committee has reported it to the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Gulf Refining Co. and the Shell Co. 
and the Standard Oil Co. have enough rights in the District 
of Columbia already. They are establishing their retail 
stations all over the city and they are running out of busi- 
ness all the independent stations. These three large com- 
panies are grabbing up all the retail gasoline establishments 
in the District of Columbia, and I do not think it is wise to 
give them any more power. I wish the gentleman would not 
call up this bill. 

Mr. STALKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. STALKER. I may say to the gentleman that this 
bill is similar to other bills that we have enacted here year 
after year. 

Mr. BLANTON. And sometimes we have enacted them 
too fast. 

Mr. STALKER. We grant this permission to any of the 
industries here that desire to install these conduits. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is to be a pipe line. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Under a street; yes. 

Mr. STALKER. And it is necessary for them to secure 
permission by an act of Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to the gentleman that in the 
State of Texas 90 per cent of the ordinary filling stations, 
to which everyone must go, are owned by the big whole- 
sale producing companies of the United States. They have 
run out all the retailers. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
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Mr, SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If we are going to grant 
this big oil monopoly a further monopoly here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, does not the gentleman think we ought 
to arein a quorum here to consider the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. And the distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury has enough rights now in the District of Columbia 
without giving his petroleum company this additional mo- 
nopolistic advantage in the Nation’s Capital 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw from consideration the bill H. R. 15010. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TRAFFIC LAW FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
14922) to amend the acts approved March 3, 1925, and July 
3, 1926, known as the District of Columbia traffic acts, and 
so forth, which is on the Union Calendar, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mary- 
land calls up the bill H. R. 14922, a bill on the Union 
Calendar, and asks unanimous consent that it may be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
bill. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Georgia rise? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. STALKER. Will the gentleman withhold his point of 
no quorum a moment? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I will withhold it. 

Mr. STALKER. I will say to the gentleman that this is a 
very important bill. The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia have requested that this bill be passed and have 
stated that it is an emergency measure. This bill has been 
agreed to not only by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia but by the Public Utilities Commission, the Bureau 
of Efficiency, and by the various citizens associations in the 
District. It is one bill on which everyone seems to be agreed. 

This bill is primarily intended to clarify questions of juris- 
diction which have been raised in the courts as a bar to 
proper regulation of traffic. This is sought to be accom- 
plished by concentrating in the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia general powers to make regulations and 
rules with respect to traffic, and to correct the present situa- 
tion under which the director of traffic, the Public Utilities 
Commission, and the District Commissioners have numerous 
overlapping jurisdictions, and in the aggregate are without 
the power to meet changes in traffic conditions as the result 
of the development of automotive transportation. 

For several years the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the Public Utilities Commission, and all other 
parties concerned have been seeking means to control the 
routing and stopping, as well as the operation, of interstate 
busses in the congested area of the city. Complaints have 
come from numerous private, official, and congressional 
sources as to the operation of these huge vehicles, which 
endanger and interfere with all other traffic. As public 
utilities they should be under the jurisdiction, in part, of the 
Public Utilities Commission, but the courts of the District of 
Columbia have held that the Public Utilities Commission has 
no jurisdiction in any particular over interstate motor ve- 
hicles. The District Commissioners can not originate regu- 
lations which would control the parking of the vehicles, and 
it has been impracticable to get agreements from all of the 
regulatory agencies in the case of each violation. 

Under the proposed bill the Public Utilities Commission 
would originate regulations with respect to the interstate 
motor vehicle. The question then would be submitted to a 
joint board consisting of the Public Utilities Commission and 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, which could 
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promulgate directly a regulation controlling the routing of 
the interstate bus. I hope the gentleman will not interpose 
any objection to the bill. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I feel it is a bill of too 
much importance to be taken up and passed through the 
House on a Saturday afternoon without a quorum being 
present. I think the traffic conditions of the District are 
such that I should be fearful about any move being taken 
that might make them much worse, and I have the general 
opinion that the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are not very much concerned about making traffic condi- 
tions better, especially so far as the pedestrians are con- 
cerned. I happen not to own a car myself and I am a 
pedestrian, and I do not consider that they are given the 
proper amount of attention, and I insist that there shall 
be a quorum present if we are to pass on this kind of 
legislation. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If the gentleman will withhold that a 
moment, the District Committee has repeatedly called to 
the attention of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia conditions with reference to traffic in the city that 
are not satisfactory, and the District Commissioners have 
pointed out that they have no power under existing law to 
make regulations. They have not the power to initiate regu- 
lations and only have the veto power. They seek by this 
bill to secure power to initiate and make regulations to 
bring about an improvement in traffic conditions here in 
the city, which, as the gentleman knows, are notably bad. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Is it the policy of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners to extend the traffic-light system in the 
District? Do they have any purpose to install traffic lights 
at the Peace Monument, for instance, where there is a most 
serious situation and where a man’s life is not at all safe if 
he happens to be a pedestrian. 

Mr. STALKER. The director of traffic has such jurisdic- 
tion at the present time and this bill would transfer that 
power to the commissioners. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I insist on my point if this 
bill is to be considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from 
Georgia makes the point of order that there is not a quorum 
present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] Sixty- 
two Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members 
failed to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 26] 
Doyle Johnston, Mo Pratt, Harcourt J 
Barbour Dre’ Kearns Pratt, Ruth 
Eaton, N. J. Kendall, Pa. Pri 

Bell nn Kennedy Ransley 
Bland Kiefner Reid, II. 
Bloom Fitzpatrick Knutson Rowbottom 
Brand, Ohio ‘Foss unz Sabath 
Britten Fulmer Kurtz 
Brunner Gambrill Larsen 
Buckbee Garrett Lea Somers, N. Y. 
Busby Gavagan Lehlbach ks 
Butler Gifford tts 
Carley Golder Lindsay Sproul, Kans. 
Carter, Wyo. Graham Linthicum Stevenson 
Cart Granfield Loofbourow bbs 
Celler Greenwood Ludlow Sullivan, N. Y. 

ase e McCormick, Ill. Sullivan, Pa. 
Clark, Md. T: 

ke ffman McSwain Taylor, Colo. 

Cooper, Ohio Hopkins Menges Thompson 
Cor uston Merritt Timberlake 
Crail Hudson Michaelson Treadway 
Cullen Hudspeth Nelson, Wis. Turpin 
Dempsey Igoe Newhall Underhill 
De Priest Irwin Niedringhaus Underwood 
DeRouen James, Mich. O'Connor, La Vinson, Ga. 
Dickstein James, N.C O'Connor, N. Y. 
Doughton Jeffers Oliver, N. Y. tehead 
Douglas, Ariz Johnson, Ill Parks Wigglesworth 
Douglass, Mass. Johnson, Ind. Patman , Tex. 
Doutrich Johnson, S. Dak. Pou Woodrum, 
Doxey Johnson, Wash. Prall 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and nine Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its 
principal clerk, announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1533) entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to adjust 
payment of charges due on the Blackfeet Indian irrigation 
projects, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 4051) entitled 
“An act authorizing the Pillager Bands of Chippewa Indians, 
residing in the State of Minnesota, to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims,” requests a conference with the House on 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. FRAZIER, Mr. SCHALL, and Mr. AsHurst to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following veto 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read: 

To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith without my approval H. R. 1036, 
entitled “An act for the relief of Homer N. Horine.” 

This enactment would bring Homer N. Horine within the 
provisions of the pension laws conferring benefits upon hon- 
orably discharged members of the military forces who 
served 90 days or more during the War with Spain. I am 
advised by the Secretary of War that no record has been 
found of the enrollment, muster-in, or service in Company 
G, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, during 
the war with Spain, of any man named Homer N. Horine. 
The Veterans’ Administration has no information as to 
whether Mr. Horine was or was not in the military service 
of the United States during the war with Spain except a 
statement from him in connection with a claim for pension 
based upon a short period of service in 1916 as a member of 
the First Regiment Kentucky National Guard, when that 
organization was called for border defense, to the effect 
that he had had no military service prior to 1916. He is 
now receiving a pension of $17 per month under a special 
bill enacted by the Congress after he failed to show a dis- 
ability of service origin during his service in 1916. 

It does not, therefore, appear that he was engaged in the 
service upon which this legislation is based. ; 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE WHITE House, February 7, 1931. 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the House on re- 
consideration agree to pass the bill, the objections of the 
President to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion after con- 
sidering the report in this case made by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Horrman] that the veto of the President of 
the United States should be sustained. This is one of the 
many bills that were reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in this Congress en bloc, comprising several 
hundred that had in the past Congress been favorably 
reported by the committee and by unanimous consent passed 
the House. 

I do not think I violate any confidence of the committee 
in saying that there are some members of that committee 
who believe that the committee has been too liberal in its 
policy in voting relief measures, setting aside disabilities to 
the extent of trying to set aside desertion charges, and even 
to the extent, I think, of changing the military records of 
the War Department so as to extend the military service of 
the soldier beyond what the military record shows. 

In this case, upon examination in detail of the report, I 
find that this man referred to had in fact no connection with 
the company referred to other than for a short time while 
it was in the course of being trained before it was mustered 
into the service. 

This bill was not called specifically to the attention of the 
members of the Committee on Military Affairs of this Con- 
gress. If the gentlemen of the House will permit, because 
some have asked how the bill got by, I may say in defense of 
my attitude and the work on the committee that when I 
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was assigned to the committee at the beginning of the ses- 
sion I made the suggestion to the full membership that all 
bills that had been favorably reported in the last Congress 
should be taken up singly. After some delay and consider- 
able discussion a majority of the committee decided to vote 
all bills that in the prior Congress had been reported seek- 
ing to give a pensionable status for report en masse. 

I think this bill, trying to change the military record when 
the facts do not warrant it, can not be defended. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman state how it got by 
on the Private Calendar? 

Mr. STAFFORD. So far these bills seeking by indirec- 
tion to give a pensionable status have got by because the 
committee voted down the proposition to take each indi- 
vidual bill and give it consideration. I may say in defense of 
the committee that in this Congress, other than those acted 
upon in the last and prior Congresses, it has adopted a 
different policy and gives individual consideration to every 
bill of this character. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the President is right we all sup- 
port him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the President's position in this 
matter should be upheld. 

The SPEAKER. Under the Constitution a roll call is nec- 
essary on this vote. The question is, Shall the bill pass, the 
objections of the President to the contrary notwithstanding? 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 10, nays 
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Sproul, Kans. Temple Wason Wolverton, W. Va. 
Stafford Thatcher Welch, Calif. Wood 
Stalker Thurston Welsh, Pa. Woodrum 
Stone Tilson White Wright 
Strong, Pa. Tinkham Whitley Wurzbach 

Wash. Vestal Whittington Wyant 
Swanson Vincent, Mich. Williamson Yates 
Swick Vinson, Ga Wilson Yon 

Wainwright Wi 
Taber alker Wolfenden 
Tarver Warren Wolverton, N. J. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—: 
Finley Fitzgerald 
NOT VOTING—141 

Aldrich Erk Kearns Ransley 
Andresen Estep Kendall, Ky. Reece 
Arentz Fenn Reid, II. 
Ayres Fish Kiefner Rowbottom 
Bacharach Fitzpatrick Knutson Sabath 
Baird Foss Kunz 
Bell Fulmer Kurtz Seiberling 
Bland Gambrill Larsen Shreve 
Bloom Garber, Okla. Lea Simms 
Britten Garrett Lehlbach Sirovich 
Browne Gavagan Lindsay Somers, N. T. 
Brunner Golder Linthicum 8 
Buckbee Goss Loot bourow Stevenson 
Busby Graham Ludlow Stobbs 
Butler Granfield McCormick, Ill. Strong, Kans. 
Carley Greenwood Millan Sullivan, N. Y. 
Cartwright Griffin McSwain Sullivan, Pa. 
Celler Hadley Manlove Sumners, Tex. 
Chase Hall, N. Dak. Menges Taylor, Colo. 
Chindblom ugen Merritt Taylor, Tenn. 
Cooke Hoffman Michaelson Thompson 
Corning Hopkins Nelson, Wis. Timberlake 
Crail Houston, Del Newhall Treadway 
Cullen Hudson Niedringhaus Tucker 
Dallinger Hudspeth O'Connor, La Turpin 
Dempsey Hull, William E. O'Connor, N.Y. Underhill 
De Priest Igoe Oliver, N. Y. Underwood 
DeRouen Irwin Owen Watres 
Dickstein James, Mich Parks Watson 
Doughton James, N.C Patman Whitehead 
Douglas, Ariz. Jeffers Pittenger Wigglesworth 
Douglass, Mass. Johnson, Ill. Pou 
Doutrich Johnson, Okla. Woodruff 
Doyle Johnson, S. Dak. Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Dre Johnson. Wash. Pratt, Ruth 
Eaton, N. J Johnston, Mo. 


So the bill was rejected. 
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278, answered “ present ” 2, not voting 141, as follows: 
[Roll No. 27] 
YEAS—10 
Blackburn Goldsborough Milligan Steagall 
Boylan Hill, Ala. Norton 
Gasque Huddleston Rankin 
NAYS—278 
Abernethy Cooper, Tenn. Hastings Miller 
Ackerman Cooper, Wis. Hawley Montague 
Adkins Cox Montet 
Allen Coyle Hickey Mooney 
Allgood Craddock Hill, Wash. Moore, Ky. 
Almon Cramton Hoch Moore, Ohio 
Andrew Crisp Hogg, Ind Moore, Va. 
Arnold Cross Hogg, W. Va. Morehead 
Aswell Crosser Holaday Morgan ~ 
Auf der Heide Crowther Hooper Mouser 
Bac Culkin Hope Murphy 
Bacon Darrow Howard Nelson, Me. 
Bankhead Davenport Hull, Morton D. Nelson, Mo. 
Barbour Davis Hull, Tenn. Nolan 
Beck Denison Hull, Wis. O'Connor, Okla. 
Beedy Dickinson Jenkins Oldfield 
Beers Dominick Johnson, Ind. Oliver, Ala. 
Black Dorsey Johnson, Nebr. Palmer 
Blanton Dowell Johnson, Tex. Palmisano 
Bohn Doxey Jonas, N.C. Parker 
Bolton Drane Jones, Tex. Parsons 
Bowman Driver Kading Patterson 
Box Dunbar Kahn Peavey 
Brand, Ga Dyer Kelly Perkins 
Brand, Ohio Eaton, Colo Kemp 
Briggs Ed Kendall, Pa. Quin 
Brigham Elliott Kerr Ragon 
Browning Ellis Ketcham Rainey, Henry T 
Brumm Englebright Kinzer Ramey, M 
Buchanan Eslick Kopp Ramseyer 
Burdick Esterly Korell 
Burtness Evans, Calif Kvale Rayburn 
Byrns Evans, Mont. LaGuardia Reed, N. Y. 
Cable Fisher Lambertson Reilly 
Campbell, Iowa Fort Langley Rich 
Campbell, Pa Frear Lanham Robinson 
Canfield Free Lankford, Ga. Rogers 
Cannon Freeman Lankford, Va. Romjue 
Carter, Calif. French Leavitt Rutherford 
Carter, Wyo. Fuller Leech Sanders, N. Y. 
Garber, Va. Letts Sanders, Tex. 
Chiperfield Garner Lozier Sandlin 
Christgau Gibson Luce Schafer, Wis. 
Christopherson Gifford McClintic, Okla. Schneider 
Clague Glover McClintock, Ohio Seger 
Clancy Goodwin McCormack, Mass.Selvig 
Clark, Md Green McDuffie Shaffer, Va. 
Clark, N. C. Gregory McFadden Short, Mo. 
Clarke, N. Y. Guyer McKeown Shott, W. Va. 
Cochran, Mo, Hale McLaughlin Simmons 
Cochran, Pa. Hall, Il. McLeod Sinclair 
Cole Hall, Ind. McReynolds Sloan 
Collier Hall, Miss. Maas Smith, Idaho 
Collins Halsey Magrady Smith, W. Va. 
Colton Hancock, N. Y. Mansfield Snell 
Condon Hancock, N. C Mapes Snow 
Connery Hardy Martin Sparks 
Connolly Hare Mead Speaks 
Cooper, Ohio Hartley Michener Sproul, Ill, 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr, Graham with Mr. Cullen. 
Mr. Erk with Mr. Linthicum. 
Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Drewry. 


Mr. Hopkins with Mr. Stevenson. 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Tucker. 
Mr. Arentz with Mr. Prall. 

Mr. Buckbee with Mr. Fulmer. 
Mr. Knutson with Mr. Pou. 


Mr. Ayres. 
Mr. Harcourt J. Pratt with Mr. Corning. 
Mr. Ransley with Mr. Underwcod, 
Mr. Hadley with Mr. Gambrill. 
Mr. Treadway with Mr. Whitehead. 
Mr. Watson with Mr. Igoe. 
Mr. Reid of Illinois with Mr. Griffin, 
Mrs. Ruth Pratt with Mr. Ludlow. 


Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma, 
Mr. Britten with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Andresen with Mr. Oliver of New York. 

Mr. Hall of North Dakota with Mr. Patman, 

Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 


„ Seiberling with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 
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Mr, Sullivan of Pennsylvania with Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
Mr. Turpin with Mr, Dickstein. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Garber of Oklahoma with Mr. Sabath. 
Mr. Loofbourow with Mr. Spearing. 

Mr. Haugen with Mr. O’Connor of Louisiana. 
Mr. William E. Hull with Mr. Parks. 

Mr. Wigglesworth with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Woodruff with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Irwin with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. De Priest with Mr. Kearns. 


The SPEAKER. On this vote the yeas are 10, nays 278, 
answering present 2. Two-thirds not having voted in the 
affirmative, the bill is rejected. The message of the Presi- 
dent is referred to the Committee on Military Affairs with 
the bill and ordered printed, and the Clerk will inform the 
Senate of the action taken by the House. 


TRAFFIC IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill called up 
by the gentleman from Maryland (H. R. 14922) to amend 
the acts approved March 3, 1925, and July 3, 1926, known as 
the District of Columbia traffic acts, and, without objection, 
the Clerk will report the amendment in lieu of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the act of Congress approved March 3, 1925, known as the 
District of Columbia traffic act, 1925, and the act of Congress 
approved July 3, 1926, entitled “An act to amend the act known 
as the District of Columbia traffic act” be, and the same are 
hereby, amended as follows: 

1. That paragraph (f) of section 2 of such act of March 3, 1925, 
as amended, be, and the same is, repealed, and the letters designat- 
ing paragraphs (g), (h), (1), (j), (x), and (1), be changed to (f), 
(g), (h), (i), (J), and (x), respectively. 

2. That such acts be, and the same are hereby, amended so that 
wherever the word “director” appears in such acts said word 
“ director ” shall be stricken and in lieu thereof the words “ com- 
missioners or their designated agent” shall be substituted, 

3. That section 6 of said acts be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so that the title thereof shall read “ Regulation of traffic.” 

4. That sections 6, 9, 10, and 13a of such acts be, and the same 
are hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are hereby authorized and empowered to make, modify, repeal, and 
enforce usual and reasonable traffic rules and regulations relating 
to vehicles, and rules and regulations concerning the control of 
traffic, the registration of motor vehicles, and the issuance and 
revocation of operators’ permits; and to exercise any power or per- 
form any duty imposed on the director of traffic, which office is 
hereby abolished; and in the administration of the above powers 
and authority the commissioners may exercise the same through 
such officers or agents of the District as the commissioners may 
designate: Provided, That no member of the Metropolitan police 
department may be empowered to perform any function under this 
act other than in the enforcement thereof. 

“(b) There is hereby established in the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a department of vehicles and traffic, which, 
under the direction of the commissioners, shall have charge of the 
issuance and revocation of operators’ permits, the registration and 
titling of motor vehicles, the making of traffic studies and plans, 
the installation and maintenance of traffic signs, signals, and 
markers, and of such other matters as may be determined by the 
commissioners. The commissioners shall appoint a director of 
vehicles and traffic, who shall be in charge of said department, and 
such other personnel as they may deem necessary to perform the 
duties thereof and as may be appropriated for by Congress. The 
salaries of such director of vehicles and traffic and other personnel 
shall be fixed in accordance with the classification act of 1923. 
The director of vehicles and traffic shall be responsible directly to 
the commissioners for the faithful performance of his duties and 
shall be subject to removal by the commissioners for cause. 

“(c) The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized and empowered to make, modify, and enforce reason- 
able regulations in respect to brakes, horns, lights, muffiers, and 
other equipment, the on of the same; the registering, 

, titling, retitling, transferring of titles, and revocation 
of the certificate of title to motor vehicles and trailers. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Grsson: On page 12, line 2, after the 
word “trailers,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the 
following: 

“ Provided, That hereafter congressional tags now issued shall 
be issued by the commissioners in consecutive numbers, one to 
each Senator and Representative in Congress for their official use, 
which, when used officially by them individually, shall authorize 
their automobiles to be parked in any available curb space in the 
District of Columbia except within fire-plug limitations, but such 
congressional tags shall not be assigned to or used by others.” 
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The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


„d) The commissioners shall cause to be levied, collected, and 
paid such fees for titling and retitling as they deem necessary, 
not to exceed the sum of $1 for each such titling or retitling, and 
they shall not after the Ist day of January, 1932, register or renew 
the registration of any motor vehicle or trailer unless and until the 
owner thereof shall make application in the form prescribed by 
the commissioners, under oath, and be granted an official certifi- 
cate of title for such vehicle. No registration or other fee shall 
be charged to vehicles owned by the Federal or District Govern- 
ment, or any duly accredited representative of a foreign govern- 
ment, The owner of a motor vehicle or trailer in the 
District of Columbia shall not after the 1st day of January, 1932, 
operate or permit or cause to be operated any such vehicle upon 
any public highway in the District without first obtaining a cer- 
tificate of title therefor, nor shall any individual knowingly per- 
mit any certificate of title to be obtained in his name for any 
vehicle not in fact owned by him, and any individual violating 
any provision of this subsection or any regulations promulgated 
thereunder shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both. If the properly designated agent 
of the commissioners shall determine that an applicant for a 
certificate of title is not entitled thereto, such certificate of title 
may be refused, and in that event unless such determination is 
reversed upon written application to the commissioners by the 
individual affected, such individual shall be entitled to proceed 
further as provided under section 13 (a) of the traffic acts for the 
District, and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of 
Appeals of the District for this purpose: Provided, That reason- 
able time for hearing be given the applicant in the first instance. 

“(e) The commissioners may in the administration of this sec- 
tion, or any provision of the traffic acts for the District, exercise 
any power or perform any duty conferred on them by this act 
and the traffic acts through such officers and agents of the District 
as the commissioners may designate. The commissioners are 
further authorized and empowered to make, modify, repeal, and 
enforce reasonable rules and regulations in respect to the move- 
ment of traffic, speed, length, weight, height, width, routing, and 
parking of vehicles, and the establishment and location of hack 
stands: Provided, That as to all common carriers by vehicle which 
enter, operate in, or leave the District of Columbia the power to 
route such vehicles within the District of Columbia, to regulate 
their equipment other than that 1 elsewhere in 
this act, to regulate their schedules and ir loading and un- 
loading, to locate their stops, and all platforms and loading zones, 
and to require the appropriate marking thereof is vested in the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia: Provided 
further, That whenever any order, rule, or regulation of the Public 
Utilities Commission shall be made relative to the routing of 
common-carrier vehicles, to the location of their to the 
establishment or change in location of platforms, loading zones, or 
other spaces on the public highways to be reserved for any pur- 
pose whatsoever, or to the appropriate marking thereof, said order, 
rule, or regulation shall prior to promulgation be served on the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and if the same be 
not approved by the said commissioners within 10 days such order, 
rule, or regulation shall be referred forthwith to a joint board to 
be composed of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and 
the members of the Public Utilities Commission, which is hereby 
authorized and created. Such joint board may by the affirmative 
action of any three members thereof adopt rules and regulations, 
which when promulgated in accordance with the provisions of this 
act shall be binding and shall have the full force and effect of law, 
and the engineer commissioner shall be the chairman of such 
joint board, and shall have but one vote, but changes in any of 
said rules and regulations which have been promulgated with or 
without action by the said joint board may be made by the joint 
ponte r written request of the Commissioners of the District 

umbia. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ZrHLMAN: Page 14, line 9, after the 
word “thereof,” strike out all down to and including line 2 on 
page 15 and insert the following: “or whenever any order, rule, 
or regulation of the District Commissioners shall be made which 
affects such routing, stops, platform, zones, or spaces, said order, 
rule, or regulation shall, prior to promulgation, be referred to 
a joint board, to be composed of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the members of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, which is hereby authorized and created. Such joint 
board may, by the affirmative action of any three members thereof, 
adopt rules and regulations which, when promulgated, shall be 
binding and shall have the full force and effect of law; and the 
engineer commissioner shall be the chairman of such joint board 
and shall have but one vote. Any of said rules and regulations 
hereafter promulgated after reasonable trial and within a reason- 
able time may be changed by the joint board upon the request 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia or of the Public 
Utilities Commission. 


, ae 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Lanxrorp] for a question. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Will the gentleman state to 
us what policy the commissioners will pursue with reference 
to traffic lights if this bill becomes a law? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, The District Committee have repeatedly 
called the attention of the commissioners to the very un- 
satisfactory traffic conditions in this city, and the commis- 
sioners have stated to the committee that they had no 
authority to initiate regulations and bring about an im- 
provement, that they have only veto power over regulations 
that have been promulgated by the Director of Traffic and 
submitted to the District Commissioners. The commis- 
sioners informed the committee it is their purpose to revise 
the regulations in reference to traffic conditions in the city 
and to endeavor to provide safety to pedestrians as well as 
to automobiles. They further informed the committee it is 
their purpose to put traffic lights at a great many places in 
the city where they are needed and eliminate some that they 
do not consider necessary. It is their purpose in adminis- 
tering this bill, if it becomes a law, to provide for better 
traffic conditions and more safety for pedestrians. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I may say to the gentleman 
that among others I have in mind three points where it 
seems to me there should be a system of traffic lights. One 
is at the Peace Monument near the Capitol on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The other is at Fourteenth Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue NW., and a third is at Massachusetts Avenue, 
North Capitol and F Streets, near the city post office. Those 
three points are badly congested, and there is need for 
proper traffic lights there for the protection of pedestrians. 
I notice there are traffic lights at some other places where 
the traffic is not one-fifth as heavy as it is at those points. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The Commissioners of the District stated 
that there were lights at some points where they were not 
needed and no lights at others where they were. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I may say to the gentleman 
that it is not my desire to oppose this bill if the commis- 
sioners will really endeavor to improve traffic conditions in 
the District of Columbia. I sometimes fear that people in 
passing on traffic conditions look at the matter from the 
standpoint of the man driving a big car. I look at traffic 
conditions here from the standpoint of the pedestrian. I 
have stood at Peace Monument and had them attack me 
from every possible direction while waiting for a street car 
in order to come on to the Capitol. 

I feel that lights ought to be installed at those places and 
others in order to protect not only pedestrians but the man 
who owns and drives a small car. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The committee will be glad to call the 
points which the gentleman has designated to the attention 
of the commissioners, and I am sure action will be taken 
which will provide the safety to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr, LANKFORD of Georgia. I hope this bill, if enacted, 
will bring about better traffic conditions in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman agrees it could not be 
much worse. 

Mr, LANKFORD of Georgia. I hope it will not be any 
worse, Iam withdrawing my opposition to the bill with the 
hope that traffic lights will be installed at the Peace Monu- 
ment and at other points just named, and that traffic condi- 
tions will be improved generally in the District of Columbia, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

„) The, commissioners may establish and designate arterial 
and boulevard highways, regulate the speed of vehicles thereon, 
and provide for the equipment of any street, road, or highway, 
with control lights and/or other devices for the regulation of 
traffic, and make such other regulations with respect to the con- 
trol of traffic as are deemed advisable; and section 14 of said 
traffic acts is hereby repealed. 

“(g) The District Commissioners are authorized to prescribe 


within the limitations of these acts reasonable penalties of fine, 
or imprisonments not to exceed 10 days in lieu of or in addition 
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to any fine, for the violation of any rule or regulation promul- 
gated under the authority of these acts not otherwise herein pro- 
vided for. All traffic, motor vehicle, and vehicle regulations not 
inconsistent herewith heretofore adopted and promulgated are 
continued and shall remain in full force and effect until amended, 
altered, or revoked. 

“(h) All regulations promulgated under the authority of the 
traffic acts and this act, except those made by the Public Utilities 
Commission under powers given it by the act of March 4, 1913, 
and these acts, shall, when adopted, be printed in one or more of 
the daily newspapers published in the District, and no penalty 
shall be enforced for any violation of any such regulation which 
occurs within 10 days after such publication, except that when- 
ever the Commissioners of the District of Columbia deem it advis- 
able to make effective immediately any regulation relating to 
parking, diverting of vehicular traffic, or the closing of streets to 
such traffic, the regulation shall be effective immediately upon 
placing at the point where it is to be in force conspicuous signs 
containing a notice of the regulation. The placing at or upon 
the public highway of any sign relating to parking or regulation 
of traffic, except by the authority of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia or their designated agent, or of the joint 
board, is prohibited: Provided, That this restriction shall not 
apply to any such signs which do not purport to reserve space 
on the. public highways and which the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion may authorize under the provisions of this act. 

“(i) All prosecutions for violations of provisions of the traffic 
acts, excepting section 11 thereof, and this act or regulations made 
and promulgated under the authority of said acts shall be in the 
police court of the District of Columbia upon information filed 
by the corporation counsel of the District of Columbia or any of 
his assistants. 


“ SPEEDING AND RECKLESS DRIVING 


“Sec. 9. (a) No vehicle shall be operated at a greater rate of 
speed than permitted by the regulations adopted under the 
authority of this act. 

“(b) Any person who drives any vehicle upon a highway care- 
lessly and heedlessly in willful or wanton disregard of the rights 
or safety of others, or without due caution and circumspection 
and at a speed or in a manner so as to endanger or be likely to 
n any person or property, shall be guilty of reckless 


ving. 

(e) Any individual violating any provision of this section where 
the offense constitutes reckless driving shall upon conviction for 
the first offense be fined not more than $100 or imprisoned not 
more than 30 days; and upon conviction for the second or any 
subsequent offense committed within two years from the date of 
any such previous offense such individual shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

d) Any individual violating any provision of this section, 
except where the offense constitutes reckless driving, shall upon 
conviction for the first offense be fined not more than $25; upon 
conviction for a second offense committed within one year from 
the date of conviction of the first offense such individual shall be 
fined not more than $100; and upon conviction for the third or 
any subsequent offense committed within one year from the date 
of conviction of the first offense such individual shall be fined 
aie zore than $300 or be imprisoned not more than 90 days, 
or 1 


“ FLEEING FROM SCENE OF ACCIDENT—DRIVING UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF LIQUOR OR DRUGS 


“ Sec. 10. (a) No individual while operating a motor vehicle in 
the District, knowing that such motor vehicle has struck any in- 
dividual or any vehicle or property or that such vehicle has been 
struck by any other vehicle, shall leave the place where the col- 
lision or injury occurred without stopping and giving his name, 
place of residence, including street and number, and exhibiting 
his registration certificate and operator's permit to the individual 
so struck or to the owner of such property or the tor of the 
other vehicle if such owner or operator is present, or, if such 
owner or operator is not present, then he shall report the same 
to a police station immediately. In all cases of accidents result- 
ing in injury to any person the operator or operators of the motor 
vehicle or vehicles shall also report the case to any police station 
immediately. Any operator whose vehicle strikes and causes per- 
sonal injury to an individual and who fails to conform to the 
requirements of this subdivision shall, upon conviction of the 
first offense, be fined not more than $500 or shall be imprisoned 
not more than six months, or both; and upon the conviction of a 
second or subsequent offense shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or shall be imprisoned not more than one year, or both. Any 
operator whose vehicle strikes and causes damage to any vehicle 
or property and who fails to conform to the requirements of this 
subdivision shall, upon conviction of the first offense, be fined 
not more than $300 or be imprisoned not more than three months, 
or both; and for the second or any subsequent offense be fined not 
more than $500 or imprisoned not more than six months, or both. 

“(b) No individual shall, while under the influence of any in- 
toxicating liquor or narcotic drug, operate any motor vehicle in 
the District. Any individual violating any provision of this sub- 
division shall upon conviction for the first offense be fined not 
more than $500 or imprisoned not more than six months, or both; 
and upon conviction for the second or any subsequent offense be 
fined: not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. Upon conviction of a violation of any provision of 
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this paragraph the clerk of the court shall certify forthwith such 
conviction to the designated agent of the commissioners who shall 
thereupon revoke the operator’s permit of such individual. 

“(c) Any violation of any provision of law or regulation issued 
thereunder which is repealed or amended by this act, and any 
lability arising under such provisions or regulations may, if the 
violation occurred or the liability arose prior to such repeal or 
amendment, be prosecuted to the same extent as if this act had 
not been enacted. 


“ REVOCATION OR SUSPENSION OF OPERATORS’ PERMITS 


“13, (a) Except where for any violation of this act revocation of 
the operator’s permit is mandatory, the commissioners or their 
designated agent may with or without a prior hearing revoke or 
suspend an operator’s permit for any cause which they or their 
agent may deem sufficient: Provided, That in each case where a 
permit is revoked or suspended the reasons therefor shall be set 
out in the order of revocation or suspension: Provided further, 
That such order shall take effect five days after its issuance unless 
the holder of the permit shall have filed within such period 
written application with the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia for a review of their order or the order of their agent, 
and, if upon such review, the commissioners shall sustain such 
order, the same shall become effective immediately: Provided, 
That any individual whose permit shall be denied, suspended, or 
revoked by the commissioners or their agent may, within 30 days 
after such denial, revocation, or suspension is ordered, if applica- 
tion for a review by the commissioners of an order for revocation 
or suspension has not been filed, or in case such application has 
been filed, within 30 days after decision of the commissioners, 
apply to any justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia for a writ of error to review the order of the commis- 
sioners or their agent complained of or the decision of the com- 
missioners, Said court is authorized to promulgate rules govern- 
ing the application for the writ, and the record and p 
thereon, and to affirm, modify, or reverse the order of the com- 
missioners or their agent or the decision of the commissioners, 
where the writ is allowed pursuant hereto; and the decision of 
said court shall be final: Provided further, That the application to 
said court for a writ of error shall not operate as a stay of such 
order of the commissioners or their agent or the decision of the 
commisisoners 

5. All convictions under this act shall be reported by the clerk 
of the court to the commissioners or their designated agent. 

6. This act shall take effect July 1, 1931. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, line 18, after the word “immediately,” insert the 
following: Provided further, That application to said commis- 
sioners for a review shall not operate as a stay of such order 
of the commissioners or their agent when the order has been 
issued revoking or suspending a permit on account of mental or 
physical incapacity, for driving under the influence of liquor or 
narcotic drugs, for manslaughter when an automobile is involved, 
or for operating a motor vehicle equipped with a smoke screen.” 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. May I call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. Grsson] to the fact that in the 
proviso just preceding there is used the words “ provided 
further,” and I suggest that the gentleman modify his 
amendment by striking out the word “further” so that 
that could be used with the second proviso. 

Mr. GIBSON. That will be agreeable to me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not follow the real purpose of the 
gentleman’s suggestion. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman from Vermont seeks to 
provide that while revocation of the license is being re- 
viewed for a number of offenses which he enumerates, the 
license shall not be restored. The gentleman used the words 
“provided further.” I wish to use it in connection with 
the second proviso and insert it in the second proviso which 
will follow immediately after that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where does the gentleman propose to 
have it inserted? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. On page 20, lne 18, after the word 

“immediately.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. But where ines the gentleman from 
Maryland IMr. ZImLMAN] propose to have it inserted? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. In the same line, after the word “ Pro- 
vided,” I wish to say “ Provided further.” 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I notice that in line 9 is the first proviso; 
in line 11 a second proviso beginning “ Provided further,” 
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and then in line 18, “ Provided.” Would it not be better to 
leave the word “ further” in the amendment suggested by 
the gentleman from Vermont, and add it after the word 
Provided there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say that I observed that before 
I made inquiry of the gentleman from Maryland, and that 
is why I could not follow the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Instead of striking it out of the amend- 
ment, add it where it is lacking here. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I simply made that as a suggestion. I 
did not offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Vermont. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment, on page 20, line 18, to insert the word “ further.” 

Mr. BLANTON. And it should have the word “And” 
before it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I accept that. 

Mr. TEMPLE. There is still a further proviso on page 
21, line 9. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the word “And” should not go in. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZIHLMAN] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ZmLMAN: On page 20, line 18, after the 
word “ Provided,” insert the word “ further.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, for grammatical accuracy, 
I move that, in line 9, page 21, the word “And” be inserted 
before the word “ Provided.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Srarrorp: Page 21, line 9, after the word 
“final” and before the word “Provided,” insert the word “And.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote was laid on the table. 

PILLAGER BANDS OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 4051) authorizing 
the Pillager Bands of Chippewa Indians, residing in the 
State of Minnesota, to submit claims to the Court of Claims, 
insist on the House amendments, agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate, and appoint conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(S. 4051), insist on the House amendments, agree to the 
conference asked, and appoint conferees. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. LEAVITT]? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, what was 
the nature of the amendment? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Senate passed the bill with the usual 
provision of 10 per cent limitation on attorneys’ fees. The 
House subcommittee reported it 5 per cent, making a change, 
and the only point at issue is whether the attorneys’ fees 
shall be 5 per cent limitation or 10 per cent limitation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And the other amendments which the 
House put on are not contested by the Senate? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Not at all. This is the only one, as I 
understand. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. LEAVITT, SPROUL of Kansas, and Evans of Montana. 
TRANSFER TO THE TRUSTEES OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY OF TITLE 

TO CERTAIN PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 

15496) to authorize the Commissioners of the District of 
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Columbia to transfer to the trustees of Howard University 
title to certain property in the District of Columbia, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland calls up 
a bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that this bill may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mary- 
land has promised to yield me 10 minutes, and, with that 
understanding and with the understanding that the bill will 
be considered under the rules relating to general debate, I 
shall not object. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall be very glad to yield 
time to the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to 
transfer to the trustees of Howard University title to lots 821 and 
822, in square 3064, with all improvements thereon, upon payment 
to the District of Columbia of the sum of $15,000; and the said 
commissioners are further authorized and directed to transfer to 
the trustees of Howard University title to lot 800 in square 3068, 
including all improvements thereon, upon payment to the District 
of Columbia for credit to the water revenues of the sum of $22,500. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. I desire to read a communication from an Amer- 
ican Legion post, dated at Anson, Tex., February 4, 1931: 


Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, Senator. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, Senator. 
Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, Congressman. 
Hon. JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Chairman American Legion Legislative Committee. 
DEPARTMENT ADJUTANT, Austin. 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to hand you herewith copy of 
petition and resolutions of the officers and membership of Anson 
Jones Post, No. 72, American Legion, Department of Texas, re- 
spectfully soliciting your hearty support in favor of the measures 
outlined in said petition and resolutions. 

Anson Jones Post feels that the sentiment of all Texas Ameri- 
can Legion posts will reflect the same sentiment and desires ex- 
pressed in the inclosed petition and resolutions. 

Thanking you for your cooperation in the matters set forth as 
needing your support, I am, 

Yours truly, 
Oris MILLER, 
Post Adjutant, Anson Jones Post No. 72, 
American Legion, Department of Texas. 


Mr. BLANTON. This Mr. Otis Miller, adjutant of said 
post, is the county judge of Jones County, Tex. Mr. 
Speaker, to save the time necessary to read it, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by printing the said 
petition and resolution in connection herewith. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The petition and resolution is as follows: 


Tue STATE or TEXAS, 
County of Jones: 

Whereas the national legislative program of the American Legion 
has now reached a point when concerted action by Legion posts 
and members of the organization is required if this program is to 
meet with success; and 

Whereas in order to impress upon the Congressmen and the 
Senators from Texas the fact that the Legion is deeply inter- 
ested in this proposed legislation: Now, therefore, 

We, the officers and members of Anson Jones Post, No. 72, 
American Legion, Anson, Jones County, Tex., in open and official 
meeting this 27th day of January, A. D. 1931, do hereby adopt the 
following resolutions, to wit: 

I. Be it resolved by Anson Jones Post, That it is to the best in- 
terest of all concerned that Congress give immediate attention to 
the amendments to the World War veterans’ act giving pensions 
to widows and orphans of deceased veterans and veterans with 
service-connected chronic constitutional disabilities to January 1. 
1925. 

II. Be it resolved by Anson Jones Post, That it is to the best 
interest of all concerned that Congress give immediate attention 
to the great need for action on the hospital-construction program 
and for provision for hospitalization for all nonservice- connected 
cases. 
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III. Be it resolved by Anson Jones Post, That it is to the best 
interest of all ex-service men of the World War that Congress give 
immediate attention to the payment of adjusted-service compensa- 
tion certificates in full, and that this action is the more pressing 
and necessary on account of the prevailing and economical condi- 
tion and the straightened circumstances and lack of opportunity 
to relieve them in which the majority of the ex-service men now 
find themselves. 

IV. And be it further resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the two Senators from Texas, the Hon. Morris SHEP- 
PARD and the Hon. Tom CONNALLY, and to the Member in Congress 
from this district, the Hon. THOMAS L. BLANTON, respectfully 
soliciting them to bend their every energy toward the enactment 
of the measures outlined in these resolutions; and 

V. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to State headquar- 
ters at Austin and to the Hon. John Thomas Taylor, chairman of 
the national legislative committee, Washington, D. C. 

The above and foregoing resolutions passed unanimously by the 
full membership of Anson Jones Post, No. 72, American Legion, 
Anson, Jones County, Tex., this 27th day of January, 1931, to cer- 
tify which witness the signatures of the officers and membership 
of said American on post. 

Signed by all officers and members, a total of 89 ne, “eos 

Doss Harris, Otis Miller, Morris Pittard, J. L. rdon, Perry 
May, M. E. Hudson, H. C. Fail, Roy E. Prichard, C. E. 
Lantrip, W. D. Baker, L. R. Nichols, Fred H. O'Neal, 
Paul W. Jones, M. L. Archer, R. L. Baker, J. D. Pickens, 
E. A. Williams, C. C. Jobson, C. C. Goza, V. P. White, 
A. Heidenheimer, Bino Warren, Charles W. Pace, P. L. 
Maples, H. G. Hubbard, Wm. S. Henslee, E. T. Pittard, 
Phillip L. Cole, J. T. Caffey, S. L. Williams, D. C. Rogers, 
A. L. Cook, G. G. Martin, W. C. McCreight, J. M. Sose- 
bee, Joe V. Pitcock, P. M. Jones, William Doby, E. M. 
Connell, L. S. Bressler, James A. Davis, Charlie G. Beck. 
F. L. Wood, Claud F. Chadwick, J. R. Love, jr., Geo. F. 
Newton, B. B. Prichard, R. L. Watts, R. B. Moss, K. C. 
Hughes, E. L. Burleson, Gus Maxwell, J. L. Griffith, J. F. 
Burk, B. N. Herndon, C. B. Harris, Earl Cole, D. O. Smith, 
T. E. Carman, E. M. Isbell, W. P. Bailey, Forest A. Tur- 
ner, Wm. Y. Parham, Taylor Owens, R. C. Todd, R. E. 
Calvert, E. B. Bumpass, W. P. Bumpass, R. Y. Bumpass, 
J. D. Poland, J. B. Todd, W. D. Hawthorne, A. N. Parish, 
O. C. Stewart, Earl Lollar, E. C. Lollar, W. L. Gadpenny, 
B. F. McNealey, W. F. Mittel. A. B. Carlton, J. F. Welch, 
H. R. Cox, J. C. Mathis, Ambrose Brown, Glen Loftin, 
C. Y. Cromeans, Gabe W. Gentry, Wm. F. Lloyd, H. B. 
Dozier. 


The above and foregoing list of names were signed to the orig- 
inal petition of which copy is attached. 
Oris MILLER, 


STATE or TEXAS, 
County of Jones: 

Before me, the undersigned authority in and for the above- 
named State and county, on this day personally appeared Otis 
Miller, known to me, and being duly sworn, on oath declares that 
the foregoing and annexed list of names were signed to the orig- 
inal petition of Anson Jones Post, American Legion, Anson, 
Jones County, Tex., copy of which petition is attached hereto. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of February, 


A. D. 1931. 
Roy E. PRICHARD, 
County Clerk, Jones County, Tez. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


SERGT. HOMER N. HORINE 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on House bill 1036, and 
to include as a part of my remarks the report on the bill 
made by the House Committee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD on 
House bill 1036, and to include the report of the committee 
thereon. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, as the author of H. R. 1036, a bill for the relief of 
Homer N. Horine, I desire to justify to myself and to my 
colleagues and to make this statement with reference to this, 
which I have been criticized for offering. 

The measure has been vetoed by the President and his 
action sustained by the House. 

I have every reason to believe that the equity is in favor 
of the intended beneficiary of this bill and is of such char- 
acter as to merit the relief sought. A similar bill was intro- 
duced by my predecessor, Hon. Virgil Chapman, during the 
Seventieth Congress and was passed by the House but not 
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acted on in the Senate. When I assumed office I was asked 
to reintroduce the bill, and affidavits were given to me by 
people who served in the Fourth Kentucky Volunteer Regi- 
ment during the Spanish-American War. 

These were and are to the effect that Homer N. Horine 
also served for several months in that regiment during that 
war. These documents were furnished by men of integrity 
and standing. In substance, it appears that Homer N. 
Horine actually served from July 11 to November 1, 1898, 
as a sergeant in Company G of the indicated regiment, 
but the Army records fail to show such service. It appears 
from the affidavits referred to that on the day that the men 
of Company G were officially mustered into service that 
Homer N. Horine was absent from muster call on account 
of an injury sustained on that day by his little daughter. 
Her hand was cut off by a street car and he had to attend 
her. It is shown by these affidavits that Horine not only 
rendered service as a soldier of this regiment but conducted 
himself in such a manner as to win the special notice and 
praise of his officers; that he gave valuable service in drilling 
men and performed special work of a military character. 
See the affidavits of Capt. C. C. Calhoun, formerly of Ken- 
tucky, now of Washington; also the affidavit of Maj. S. S. 
Morrow, a nephew of former Governor and Senator W. O. 
Bradley, of Kentucky, and brother of former Gov. Edwin P. 
Morrow, of Kentucky, now a member of the United States 
Board of Mediation. 

The statements of Captain Calhoun and Major Morrow 
are sustained by a number of other affidavits filed with the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, and they are referred 
to in the favorable report of that committee on this bill. 

These statements and affidavits indicate beyond any ques- 
tion that Homer N. Horine served in the Fourth Kentucky 
Volunteer Regiment during the Spanish-American War and 
that he performed such service in a creditable manner. 
The records of the Fourth Kentucky Regiment, it is be- 
lieved, were not kept as accurately as they might have been, 
and if Horine was ever mustered in with the official muster 
of his company, the records do not show it, and were evi- 
dently lost. In any event, he appears to have rendered the 
service and, because of the equity involved, seems entitled to 
have the record corrected to show such service. 


All these facts were submitted to the House Committee on | Sp 


Military Affairs, and the members thereof were convinced of 
the justice of this measure and accordingly twice made 
favorable reports and passed the bill. 

I have seen the reports made to the President by Secre- 
tary of War Hurley and Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
Hines, indicating their belief that bills of this character 
were of doubtful propriety. In neither of such reports, 
however, is reference made to the statements and affidavits 
appearing in the committee records and on which the com- 
mittee and Congress acted in reporting favorably on and 
passing the bill. Doubtless they have been constrained in 
advising vetoing this bill by not having available for their 
perusal these statements and records. I believe, however, 
that the question should be one to turn on the facts and 
equity. 

I am also a Spanish War veteran and served in the 
Fourth Kentucky. I know the men who furnished these 
affidavits and statements on which this claim is based. 
They are men of substance and standing whose word can 
be relied upon. Horine also was an American soldier in 
the World War. 

The President, of course, has acted in the utmost good 
faith and on the recommendations of those officials on 
whom he must rely. I have also acted in utmost good 
faith, and I herewith submit as part of these remarks, 
under the leave granted me, the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. This report speaks for itself. 


[Senate Report No. 1180, Seventy-first Congress, third session] 
HOMER N. HORINE 


Mr. Brack, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted 
the following report (to accompany H. R. 1036): 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1036) for the relief of Homer N. Horine, having con- 
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sidered the same, reports favorably thereon with the recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. 

The merits of the case are set forth in the House report thereon 
which is made a part of this report and reads as follows: e 
“The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1036) for the relief of Homer N. Horine, introduced by 
Mr. BLACKBURN, having considered thé same, report thereon with 

the recommendation that it do pass. 

“This measure was favorably reported and passed the House 
in the Seventieth Congress. The report made at that time there- 
fore is made a part of this report, as follows: 


House Report No. 2505, Seventieth Congress, second session] 


“*The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9515) for the relief of Homer N. Horine, having con- 
sidered the same, reports thereon with the recommendation that 
it do pass, with the following amendments: 

„Line 6, after “Infantry” and before shall,“ insert shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have become a member of 
Company G, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, on 
the 11th day of July, 1898, and.” 

“*The p to be accomplished by this bill is to give Homer 
N. Horine an honorable discharge as a sergeant of Company G, 
Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, United States 
Army, as of November 1, 1898. 

It appears from affidavits filed in this record that Horine served 
with the above-named organizations from July 11, 1898, until 
November 1, 1898, but was absent from camp when his company 
was mustered into the service as an organization. The camp was 
only a few hundred yards from his home, to which he had gone 
upon receiving information of a serious accident to his child. Her 
hand was cut off by a street car. He performed all the duties of a 
sergeant in that company, and but for said brief temporary 
absence would have been properly mustered in. 

“*The following affidavit of Capt. C. C. Calhoun, prominent 
attorney at law, of Washington, D. C., explains the circumstances 
in detail: 

„ CITY oF WASHINGTON, 
“*“ District of Columbia, ss: 

The affiant, C. C. Calhoun, says that he was largely instru- 
mental in organizing Company C, Second Kentucky Regiment, 
acting as a volunteer company in the Spanish-American War. 

s That shortly after the war was declared by the United States 
against Spain in 1898, the then Governor of Kentucky, W. O. Brad- 
ley, came to the headquarters of said company at Lexington, Ky., 
and in person mustered the company into the military service of 
Kentucky. That Governor Bradley held this company in very high 
esteem, as shown by this signal act of distinction of personally 
mustering it into the service. The governor continued to manifest 
this special interest in the company. 

„ Shortly after its organization the afflant was elected and com- 
missioned by the governor as captain of the company, which posi- 
tion afflant held throughout and some time subsequent to the 
anish-American War. 

% Having received assurances from the governor that the com- 
pany would be called upon at a later date to perform some special 
and serious active duty, afflant took the company into camp for 
active duty as guards for the Chautauqua assembly which was at 
that time being held at Lexington, Ky. 

% Under the first call for volunteers for the Spanish-American 
War three regiments, consisting of the entire National Guard, 
were mustered in from the State. These regiments were from 
central and western Kentucky, and when the second call for 
volunteers was made Governor Bradley determined that the pa- 
triotic men of eastern Kentucky, or the highlands, should be 
given an opportunity to volunteer, and his call for an additional 
regiment was limited to that portion of the State. This regi- 
ment was afterwards mustered into the service as the Fourth 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. 

“*“The regiment was ordered to assemble at Camp Corbin at Lex- 
ington, Ky. At the time of assembly the regiment was composed 
almost exclusively of raw recruits, as there was ically no 
State guard organization in that part of the State. For this rea- 
son Company C, which affiant commanded, was requested to act 
as escort to the members of the Fourth Kentucky as they came 
to Lexington for encampment, which service was rendered. 

* Affiant made a personal request of the governor that Company 
C be mustered into the United States Volunteer Service as one 
of the companies of the Fourth Kentucky, but the governor 
assured affiant that, as highly as he esteemed that organization, 
in justice he should confine the organization to eastern Ken- 
tucky men but requested affiant to assist and have the men of 
his company assist in the preparation of the companies of the 
regiment to be mustered into the service. 

„While Company O was on active duty at the Chautauqua, 
and before the members of the Fourth Regiment had been mustered 
into the service and armed and equipped, some members of the 
Fourth Kentucky had become involved in a difficulty with some 
colored men, which resulted in very severe handling of one or 
two of these colored men by members of the Fourth Kentucky. 
As the Fourth Kentucky was situated near a large settlement of 
colored people, this whole settlement of colored people became 
aroused and very indignant at the above treatment received from 
the members of the Fourth Kentucky, which resulted in two or 
three hundred colored men arming themselves and 1 e for 
an attack at night on the unarmed members of the Fourth Ken- 
tucky. This resulted in an urgent call from the commanding 


officers of the Fourth Kentucky for assistance, and in response 
affiant hurriedly sent to the camp 12 of his picked men and 24 
guns with an ample supply of ammunition. This squad was 
put in command of Sergt. Homer N. Horine, one of affiant’s best 
drilled, most experienced, and efficient men. The response being 
so prompt and the assistance rendered in such a military and 
efficient manner, serious trouble, which was thought to be almost 
inevitable, was averted, and ‘affiant received the warmest thanks 
from the commanding officers of the Fourth Kentucky and of 
the civil officers of Lexington as well. 

“* “As is frequently the case in such matters, the credit was due 
not to the commanding officer of Company C but to the com- 
manding officer and men of the squad of relief. Sergeant Horine 
conducted himself in such a manner as to elicit from the com- 
manding officers of the Fourth Kentucky a request that he be 
permitted to remain with that organization for the purpose of 
drilling the men and giving them instruction in military matters. 
This request was granted, particularly as it was in accordance 
with the request of Governor Bradley that some of the best men 
of Company C be detailed to assist in preparing the Fourth Ken- 
tucky to be mustered into the service. 

“**“Affiant had a number of interviews with the colonel, the lieu- 
tenant colonel, and Maj. S. S. Morrow, of the Fourth Kentucky, 
regarding the splendid services which Sergeant Horine had ren- 
dered in raw recruits and in assisting in getting the regi- 
ment in condition to be mustered into the service. His services at 
the time were considered almost invaluable by its officers, and 
affiant allowed him to remain with the regiment until after it was 
mustered into the United States service. Affiant was informed by 
the officers of the regiment that in order to give Sergeant Horine 
a military status they had sworn him into the service individually 
and some time prior to the time the company to which he be- 
longed was mustered into the service as an organization. Real- 
izing the necessity of this, afflant made no objection. 

“*««affiiant has been reliably informed by officers of the Fourth Ken- 
tucky and by Sergeant Horine that the reason he was not mus- 
tered into the service along with the company to which he be- 
longed was because he was absent from the camp for a short time 
when his company was mustered into the service as an organiza- 
tion. This absence, afflant has been informed, was occasioned 
by a serious accident to his little girl, which afflant has every 
reason to believe to be a fact. When Sergeant Horine returned 
to the camp and found that his company had been mustered in, 
he made every effort to have his name appear on the muster-in 
rolls of the company, but on account of the confusion in break- 
ing camp this was not done. Affiant has no doubt but that the 
commanding officers would have insisted upon Sergeant Horine’s 
name appearing on the muster-in roll of his company but for this 
confusion and perhaps by the further fact that there was a re- 
luctance to take any active steps to have the name of a man from 
central Kentucky appear on the muster-in rolls of this regiment, 
which was composed almost entirely of men from another section 
of the State. 

“*“Affiant has read with much interest the affidavit of Ma]. S. S. 
Morrow, whom he knows to be one of the active organizers of the 
Fourth Kentucky, a man of the very highest standing and a 
splendid soldier. Major Morrow is a nephew of Governor Bradley, 
the then governor of the State, who took an especial interest in 
the organization of this regiment. He is also a brother of ex- 
Governor Morrow, of Kentucky, and of Colonel Morrow, of the 
United States Army, and his affidavit should be accepted at 100 
per cent. 

“*“Affant joins Major Morrow in saying that Sergeant Horine has 
deserved and should receive an honorable discharge from the 
United States military service. 

Witness my hand and seal this 15th day of May, 1928 

e. C. CALHOUN. 


* Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of May, 
1928. 
“t [SEAL] Francis L. NEUBECK, 
% Notary Public, District of Columbia.” 


“*The corroborative affidavit of Maj. S. S. Morrow, of Somerset, 
Ky. is as follows: 

This is to certify that I, S. S. Morrow, was major of Fourth 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, Spanish War; that I know that 
Sergt. Homer N. Horine was sworn in by the mustering officer, 
Captain Ballance; that he was there and rendered service from 
July 11, 1898, until November 1, 1898; that he was turned out 
from the service without pay or honorable discharge. He behaved 
himself soldierly; that he drilled platoons and company; that he 
helped to form the first guard mount. We had his military train- 
ing, which was very valuable to our command, and I would say 
that Sergt. Homer N. Horine should have an honorable discharge; 
character excellent. 

“*“8. 8. Morrow, 


Major, Fourth Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. 
„ Witness: 
Orts WODDLE. 


„ Subscribed and sworn to before me by S. S. Morrow this the 
9th day of September, 1927, 

“te [SEAL] W. O. Hays, Notary Public. 

% My commission expires January 15, 1928.” 


“ ‘Affidavits to the same effect on file in this case are those of 
J. M. Parks, R. C. Thompson, C. F. Ward, Howard Adams, Harry 
J. Montague, and George C. Pearce, all of whom state that they 
served in the same regiment with Sergeant Horine and corrobo- 
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rate the statements contained in the affidavits of Captain Calhoun 
and Major Morrow, above set out in full. 

Homer N. Horine filed the following sworn statement: 

„% This is to certify that I, Homer N. Horine, was ordered to 
Camp Corbin in or near Lexington, Ky., while I was in camp at 
Woodland Park. I was a sergeant of Company C, Second Ken- 
tucky Infantry, Kentucky National Guard. At that time I was 
also ordered to take 12 men of my company with me, with two 
rifles apiece, and report to Colonel Colston, of the Fourth Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, which I did on the evening of July 10. 
On the morning of the lith Colonel Colston asked me to remain 
‘with them and join their regiment, which I did. He sent me 
to the regiment surgeon, Dr. Frank Kennon, and he passed me 
as O. K., and Colonel Colston gaye me the oath and swore me 
in and there Captain Ballance, mustering officer, swore me in 
under oath, and I did my duty as a drillmaster of the Fourth 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, drilling guards, platoons, com- 
panies, etc. I formed the first guard mount they ever had. I 
was ordered there by superior officers and the regiment was purely 
a United States Volunteer Infantry Regiment. I was with them 
from July 11, 1898, until November 1, 1898.“ 

Several affidavits show conclusively that Sergeant Horine ac- 
tually rendered the service which he claims to have rendered; 
that he was sworn in by the mustering officer, Captain Ballance, 
and but for his brief but mecessary absence on account of his 
child's serious injury at the time his company was mustered in 
as a United States organization no question would have arisen. 


“*January 25, 1928. 
Hon. JOHN M. MORIN, 
“* Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Mortn: In response to your request for information 
regarding House bill 9515, Seventieth Congress, first session, for 
the relief of Homer N. Horine as a sergeant of Company G, Fourth 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, I have the honor to in- 
close a report in duplicate from The Adjutant General. 

“* Your attention is invited to the fact that the inclosed bill does 
not show any date upon which Homer N. Horine shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have become a member of Company G, 
Fourth Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. 

“* Respectfully, 
“*Dwicut F. Davis, Secretary of War. 


“*War DEPARTMENT, 
„TRE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
January 25, 1928. 
The SECRETARY OF Wan: 

No record has been found of the enrollment, muster in, or 
service in Company G, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer In- 
8 during the war with Spain of any man named Homer N. 

orine. 

“* Respectfully submitted. 

„ Lurz WAHL, 
“* Major General, 
A he Adjutant General.“ 


AMENDMENT OF THE CODE OF LAW OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate bill 4551, 
to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia approved March 3, 1901, and 
the acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland calls up 
a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act to establish a Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia, approved March 3, 1901, and the acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, constituting the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia, be, and the same are 
hereby, amended by adding three additional sections, as follows: 

“ Sec. 639b. Every corporation having capital stock and hereto- 
fore or hereafter organized or existing under this subchapter 4, 
or which has availed or may hereafter avail itself of the provisions 
of this subchapter 4 pursuant to subchapter 13 of this chapter 18, 
may, by pursuing the same procedure and complying with the 
same requirements as are prescribed in this subchapter in respect 
to the increase or diminution of capital stock, amend its charter 
so as to accomplish any one or more of the following objects: 
The addition to or diminution of the corporate purposes and 
powers, or the substitution of other purposes and powers in whole 
or in part for those set forth in the charter; the ch: of the 
corporate business; the changing of the location of the place in 
the District of Columbia in which the operations of the corpora- 
tion are to be carried on; and the making of any other amend- 
ment or amendments, not otherwise provided for under this sub- 
chapter, of the charter that may be desired, provided such amend- 
ment or amendments shall contain only such provisions as it 
would be lawful or proper to insert in an original certificate of 
incorporation made at the time of making such amendment or 
amendments. 

“Sec. 639c. In addition to its common stock, every corporation 
heretofore or hereafter o or existing under this sub- 


-chapter 4, or which has availed or may hereafter avail itself of 


the provisions of this subchapter 4 pursuant to subchapter 13 
of this chapter 18, may create one or more classes of preferred 
stock, with such preferences, restrictions, and qualifications not 
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inconsistent with law as shall be expressed in its charter. Such 
preferred stock shall have such voting powers as are provided in 
such charter, or it may have no voting power if such charter so 
provides. Each such corporation may have one or more classes 
of common stock, with or without voting powers, and with such 
rights, restrictions, and qualifications as shall be expressed in its 
charter. The term ‘charter’ is hereby defined to include a char- 
ter granted by special act, certificate of incorporation, certificate of 
organization, or certificate of reorganization, either as originally 

or filed or as amended, unless such construction would be 
inconsistent with the context. Preferred stock of any class may be 
made subject to redemption at such times and prices as may 
be determined in such charter. In the case of stock which is 
preferred as to its distributive share of the assets of the corpora- 
tion upon dissolution, the amount and terms of such preference 
shall be stated in the charter. All certificates for stock which 
has no voting powers or is restricted or limited as to its voting 
powers, or which is preferred or limited as to its dividends, or 
as to its share of the assets upon dissolution, shall have a state- 
ment of such restriction, limitation, or preference plainly stated 
thereon. 

“Sec. 639d. Every corporation having capital stock and hereto- 
fore or hereafter organized or existing under this subchapter 4, or 
which has availed or may hereafter avail itself of the provisions of 
this subchapter 4 pursuant to subchapter 13 of this chapter 18, 
may, pursuant to a meeting of its stockholders, held upon notice 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 635 of this 
subchapter 4, sell, lease, or exchange all of its property and assets 
as an entirety, including its good will, and franchises howsoever 
granted and/or acquired, to or with any other such corporation 
or any other corporation organized or existing under the laws of 
any State of the United States which is duly authorized by its 
charter or otherwise to acquire and hold such or similar property, 
or to or with any natural person. An agreement containing the 
terms and conditions of the pro sale, lease, or exchange shall, 
after approval thereof by a majority of the trustees or directors of 
such vendor, lessor, or grantor corporation, be submitted to said 
stockholders at said meeting for their approval; and if approved 
by the affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the stock outstanding 
(or, if two or more classes of stock have been issued, of two- 
thirds of each class, including stock of any class to which the 
charter denies the right to vote), such agreement shall be executed 
and its terms and conditions performed. Any stockholder, who, at 
such meeting, voted against the agreement submitted or who shall 
in writing file his protest at least 5 days before the holding of 
such meeting, may within 20 days after such meeting (but not 
afterwards) make upon such vendor, lessor, or grantor corporation 
a written demand for payment for his stock; and he shall there- 
upon be entitled to receive an amount equal to the fair value 
thereof, unaffected by such sale, lease, or exchange of said cor- 
porate property and assets. If such dissenting stockholder and 
said vendor, lessor, or grantor corporation of which he is a stock- 
holder shall fail to agree upon the fair value of said stock (or 
if, having agreed, such corporation shall fail to pay or tender 
the amount thereof), such stockholder shall be entitled to file, 
within 30 days after such written demand (but not afterwards), 
against said vendor, lessor, or grantor corporation, in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, a petition for an accounting and 
for the ascertainment of the fair value of his shares without re- 
gard to any depreciation or appreciation thereof in consequence of 
such sale, lease, or exchange; and on the coming in of the answer 
to said petition, which shall be filed within such reasonable period 
as the court may fix, the court shall pass an order referring the 
matter to a commissioner or commissioners agreed upon by the par- 
ties, and if the parties do not so agree, then to the auditor of said 
court, for the purpose of ascertaining such fair value, and such order 
may prescribe the time and manner of producing evidence; and the 
award of said commissioner or commissioners (or that of a major- 
ity of them), or of said auditor, when confirmed by decree of 
said court, shall be final and conclusive on all parties, and said 
vendor, lessor, or grantor corporation shall pay such stockholder 
the fair value of his shares ascertained as aforesaid, and on 
receiving such payment or on a tender thereof, said stockholder 
shall transfer his stock to the said vendor, lessor, or grantor 
corporation for cancellation, and until said award is paid or 
tendered, said stockholder shall have a lien for the payment of 
such award on the proceeds of such sale, lease, or exchange, 
prior to any distribution by said vendor, lessor, or grantor cor- 
poration and said payment and lien may be collected and en- 
forced in the same manner as other decrees and liens are by law 
enforceable in said Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
If the amount awarded said stockholder exceeds the amount 
offered by the corporation prior to the filing of said suit, costs 
shall be awarded to said stockholder; otherwise costs shall be 
awarded to the corporation. Each party shall have the right of 
appeal as in other cases in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. The proceeding by a dissenting stockholder hereunder 
shall not prevent.or delay the execution and performance of 
any agreement so approved by the affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of each class of stock: Provided, however, That the right granted 
to a dissenting stockholder hereunder to demand payment for 
his shares shall cease, if at any time prior to the entry of any 
decree herein provided for, the defendant corporation shall make 
it appear to said Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
that the agreement of sale, lease, or exchange has been rescinded 
by appropriate corporate action, so that the shares of such dis- 
senting shareholder remain unaffected thereby. Upon the per- 
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formance of any agreement of sale hereunder of all of the prop- 
erty and assets as an entirety of a corporation (including its 
good will and franchises), all property, assets, rights, privileges, 
franchises, and powers of said selling corporation shall be vested 
in the purchasing corporation or person and shall thereafter be 
as effectually the property of the purchasing corporation or per- 
son as they were of the selling corporation subject to the provi- 
sions of this section, and such purchasing corporation or person 
shall thereupon. immediately file in the office of the recorder of 
deeds of the District of Columbia proper evidence of such sale, 
and thereupon said selling corporation shall be dissolved and 
cease, subject, however, to the provisions of sections 782, 783, 
784, and 785 of subchapter 14 of this chapter 18. Nothing con- 
tained herein shall affect the provisions of the act approved 
April 28, 1904, entitled ‘An act to prevent the fraudulent sale of 
merchandise in the District of Columbia,’ or any of the provisions 
of the act relating to the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia, approved March 4, 1913, or any amendment 
or supplement thereof, or of any other law regulating public- 
utility corporations in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee who has asked for this bill? Where does this 
bill come from? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It comes from the Senate. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman know who asked the 
Senate to pass it? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I could not answer that. It came to the 
committee, and it has been before the committee. 

Mr. BLACK. It seems to me this is another merger 
proposition. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; the last paragraph of the bill spe- 
cifically exempts all utilities from the provisions of this act. 
The bill specifically exempts them and it has nothing to do 
with any utilities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice that in the proposed section— 
639d, page 4—you authorize the sale of the property and 
assets of a corporation upon the vote of a majority of the 
directors of the corporation. I think it should require at 
least the vote of two-thirds of the directors before a cor- 
poration is authorized to sell the entire assets of the 
corporation. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. May I ask the gentleman from what line 
he is reading? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Line 17, page 4. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the law in other States? Does the 
gentleman know whether other States require a majority 
vote or a two-thirds vote? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Most States require the approval of 
two-thirds of the stockholders after the vote of the directors. 
I think that before such drastic action should be taken as 
to sell the entire assets of a corporation it would be no more 
than fair to the rights of the stockholders to require a two- 
thirds vote of the directors rather than a majority vote of 
the directors. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If the gentleman will read a little fur- 
ther, he will see that the bill requires the affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of the stockholders. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I stated that in answer to an inquiry 
propounded by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 
In the management of a corporation the business policy 
largely vests with the directors, and whenever they are 
going to adopt the radical policy of disposing of the entire 
assets of the corporation I think it is only fair to the stock- 
holders who follow the judgment of the directors that in- 
stead of having a majority vote to adopt that policy there 
should be a two-thirds vote. This bill really should not 
have been reported by this committee, but by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, because, to a very great extent, it changes 
the corporate powers of corporations in the District. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know about the particular language 
of the bill, but I have been told that it does not go any 
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further than what is permitted ordinarily in the States of 
the Union. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not say as to that, because I have 
not examined the bill critically or examined the laws of 
other States so as to give an opinion on that point. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will yield, I think this 
provision is very much like the law in our State. If it is 
intended to dispose of all the assets of a corporation, all the 
stockholders get a notice to that effect and then a two- 
thirds vote in the affirmative is required, and if any stock- 
holder present who votes against the sale files a notice in 
writing of his protest then his stock must be paid for at its 
face value. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say to the gentleman that it is 
generally agreed that the directors should determine the 
business policy of a corporation, but a proposal to sell the 
entire assets of a corporation is a matter of such broad 
scope that I believe there should be required more than a 
mere majority of the directors before passing the matter 
on to the stockholders. 

Mr. SNELL. All the directors can do is to recommend, 
and the stockholders have in charge the question of ap- 
proval and, if approval by two-thirds of the stockholders is 
required, I do not think that is very drastic. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, the gentleman has had some ex- 
perience in corporate matters—does the gentleman believe 
that a matter of such great importance as disposing of all 
the assets of a corporation 

Mr. SNELL. I never had any experience along that line. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought the gentleman had had ex- 
perience in such matters. 

Mr. SNELL. Not in disposing of the assets of a corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MCHENER. I am one of those who feel that bills 
of this type should come before the Judiciary Committee, 
but this bill was not before the Judiciary Committee. How- 
ever, the bill, I am advised, has been approved by a com- 
mittee of the bar association of the District, and has been 
thoroughly considered by the bar association of the District 
and there is a unanimous report from the bar association 
here in favor of the bill. This proposed legislation is neces- 
sarily technical. It is legislation which should not be writ- 
ten on the floor of the House without most careful consid- 
eration. I do not know what consideration the committee 
may have given the bill, but when a bar association like the 
Bar Association of the District of Columbia has considered a 


matter of this kind in its committee and then has reported 


back to the association, and it comes to the Congress and 
is on the floor, it seems to me we should be rather careful 
about amending it on the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I am only suggesting an amend- 
ment on a matter about which I have some knowledge and 
about which I think the gentlemen ought to have some 
knowledge if they have ever served on the directorate of a 
corporation. If I were a stockholder of a corporation, be- 
fore I would want the entire assets of the corporation sold 
to another corporation I would like to have a vote in favor 
thereof by at least two-thirds of the directorate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, I do not 
see what difference that would make. All the directors can 
do is to authorize a meeting for the purpose of having the 
matter passed upon by the stockholders. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ah, but the stockholders rely upon the 
judgment of the directors, and there may be just a bare 
majority of the directors. This is not a matter of ordinary 
business policy that the directors are passing upon. It is a 
matter which changes the entire policy of the corporation 
in selling all the assets of the corporation, and it should be 
safeguarded by requiring approval by at least two-thirds of 
the directors. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. What is the law in the gentleman’s own 
State, may I ask? Does not the law of Wisconsin provide 
that a majority of the directors may submit such a proposi- 
tion to the stockholders for ratification or rejection? 
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Mr, STAFFORD. I am always frank with the Members 
of this body, and I can not say, offhand, what the law of my 
State provides in this particular. i 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the provision in the bill which 
provides— 

Any stockholder, who at such a meeting voted against the 
agreement submitted or who shall in writing file his protest at 
least 5 days before the holding of such meeting, may, within 20 
days after such meeting (but not afterwards), make upon such 
vendor, lessor, or grantor corporation a written demand for pay- 
ment for his stock; and he shall thereupon be entitled to receive 
an amount equal to the fair value thereof, unaffected by such 
sale, lease, or exchange of said corporate property and assets— 

Affords ample protection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am well acquainted with that pro- 
vision of the bill. I am getting at the root of the matter in 
order to safeguard the interests of the stockholders, so that 
before any drastic policy is inaugurated it shall have the 
approval of at least two-thirds of the directors. We might 
even go to the extent of requiring the approval of the entire 
directorate, but in some instances that might work dras- 
tically. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, While I am not an attorney, I will say 
to the gentleman that I do not think the suggested amend- 
ment is necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, I shall not press the amendment. 

Mr. SNELL, If the gentleman will permit, gentlemen who 
have given this considerable attention have informed me 

Mr. STAFFORD. So far as the argument made by the 
gentleman’s colleague on the Committee on Rules 

Mr. SNELL. The Rules Committee has not anything to 
do with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I said the argument made by the gen- 
tleman’s colleague on the Committee on Rules. I will also 
withdraw that sting by saying, and who is also a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SNELL. Then the gentleman meant it to sting? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought it was a sting by the way the 
gentleman remonstrated about my conferring that high 
honor upon the gentleman in referring to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman should know that the 
gentleman from New York is a little touchy on a reference 
to the Rules Committee at this time 

Mr. STAFFORD. If he is sensitive now, what will he be 
in the next Congress? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I will not press it further, but I have one 
other observation to make. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the gentleman, but not for an 
amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Oh, I am not trying to take control of 
the bill away from the gentleman. I assume he recollects 
the information I gave him earlier in the day as to parlia- 
mentary procedure in such cases. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I appreciate the gentleman’s courtesy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I want to direct attention 
to the provision on page 7 when a dissenting stockholder 
has brought suit to demand payment of his share and the 
suit is afterwards withdrawn by the corporation not going 
ahead with the purchase, would the gentleman have objec- 
tion to an amendment authorizing the dissenting stock- 
peer to have judgment for costs and reasonable attorney’s 

ees? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Against whom? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Against the corporation which pro- 
posed to purchase the assets of the corporation and then 
abandoned the plan. I had an amendment prepared for 
that purpose, but I will not press it. 

8 7 SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Zmuman, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL (s. DOC. NO. 268) 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer for printing under 
the rule a conference report on the bill (H. R. 14675) making 
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appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman state when he intends 
to call this up? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will go as far as I can. The report 
comes up first in the Senate. The expectation was when 
we broke up the conference, expressed by Senator Smoot, 
that he hoped to get it up on Monday. He did not expect 
to get it up to-day. After it comes up in the Senate and 
comes over here I shall call it up as soon as business may 
permit. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the conference report on the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill that has just been filed contains a substitute 
for the so-called $25,000,000 appropriation proposed for 
relief. There has been considerable discussion among the 
membership on the outside with reference to the meaning 
of the compromise on the amendment. 

I felt that it was proper that the Members should be taken 
into the confidence of those who have been trying to effect a 
settlement, the prime purpose of which is to avoid an extra 
session. 

It is my understanding and the understanding of those 
who have taken some part in the compromise that it not 
only includes the proposal in the conference report which 
has just been filed, but it also includes the settlement of 
other matters and other proposals that have been offered in 
the other branch of this Congress. 

In other words, it includes the settlement of the 20,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat proposition, the $5,000,000 that was for 
cooperative loans, because that is covered in this proposal 
that is in this conference report—the $2,500,000 of reappro- 
priation for seed loans in several specific States. The idea 
is to wipe out all of the differences existing now between the. 
two Houses with reference to these proposed matters of 
relief, in order that relief may be had for those needing it 
and that we may avoid an extra session, which I think every 
Member of the House desires to do. 

In order that there might be no mistake with reference 
to the interpretation of this proposal in the conference re- 
port which has been presented, I addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and asked him to give to me, so 
that I might give it to the House, his interpretation of what 
the proposed language means, and with your permission I 
shall read his reply. It is as follows: 


Hon. WILL R. Woop, 
Chairman Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Woop: Your request for my views upon the pending 
amendment to the seed-loan appropriation has been received. 

The proposed measure is intended to take care of another phase 
of the credit problem in the drought-stricken area which is 
economic in character and not covered by other services. 

The critical condition in the drought area arises not only from 
the drought but also from the weakened banking situation. 
There are two phases of this whole problem: 

First, relief to the distressed who have no resources and there- 
fore no security to offer for loans. 

Second, the provision of adequate credit for these who can 
offer security for loans to enable them to carry on their usual 
operations. 

The Red Cross is adequately caring for the needs of the first 
class. The appropriation already made of $45,000,000 for seed, 
feed, and fertilizer loans to be ‘secured by liens on the crop will 
provide for a large number of the second class. 

There remains the general problem of f essential 
credit to those who have security, but who can not obtain it 
because of the breakdown of normal credit facilities. 

The requirements are to be met in two ways: First, secured by 
loans to individuals of capital to assist them to strengthen the 
existing agricultural credit corporations or to set up new agen- 
cies, which can in turn operate through the intermediate credit 
banks; and second, by other emergency loans on adequate se- 
curity to be made by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

A part of the normal agricultural credit operation in the 
drought area consists in financing from month to month by the 
landlord of his tenants. This financing goes to buy food and 
clothing, as well as for other purposes. It is principally this sys- 
tem which, due to a weakened banking structure, has broken 
down, thus depriving the community of the credit essential to 
economic recovery. 
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The provision in the pending proposal would answer the needs 
of all of these who can offer security. It will relieve the burden 
upon charity by aiding to restore normal credit conditions. It 
leaves to the Red Cross the responsibility of the field as agent for 
human relief to those who do not have security and to whom 
Government loans for food such as were at one time proposed 
would have been mere charity by creating obligations from large 
groups far beyond their ability to repay. 

This situation was foreseen last September when the President 
called a conference of bankers in the drought-stricken States and 
recommended that agricultural credit corporations be formed to 
function under the intermediate-credit system. The bankers un- 
dertook to assist in the creation of such corporations, and a num- 
ber of them were formed, but not to the number or strength which 
is now necessary. 

The present bill rounds out the program of economic rehabili- 
tation in much better fashion than the legislative ate tara here- 
tofore made. It fills out the pattern of measures necessary in the 
drought territory. First, human relief by the Red Cross to farm- 
ers and to industrial people who have no resources in the drought 
region; second, loans for seed and fertilizer secured against the 

crop; and finally, this last provision aimed to restore 
credit facilities for those who have security to offer. 

This program avoids doles or direct charity from the Federal 
Treasury or any implication thereof. 

Yours very truly, 
~ ARTHUR M. Hype, Secretary. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Is there any provision in the conference 
report that is proposed for relief of folks outside of the rural 
districts, who are in distress in the cities? 

Mr. WOOD. No. 

Mr. BLACK. Are all of the relief propositions based on 
credit rather than on any form of charity in the rural 
districts? 

Mr. WOOD. The purpose of the proposal in the confer- 
ence report is to enable those who desire to rely upon their 
own efforts and upon their own ability to secure credit 
whereby they can make purchases of necessities and keep 
from asking charity. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. As I understand it, a mortgage is 
taken upon the crop for loans made out of the first appro- 
priation that we passed. The appropriation carried in the 
bill just reported is over and above the previous $45,000,000 
that we have appropriated. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Do I understand that loans will be 
made to those farmers in this area without any security, 
or must the farmer have security? 

Mr. WOOD. He must give security if the loan is made. 
One of the principal purposes to be served is this. The orig- 
inal $45,000,000 proposal was for the purpose of loans for 
seed and feed for the work animals so that they might make 
a crop. It did not include other livestock, such as cattle, 
hogs, or poultry. To my mind, one of the greatest essen- 
tials and one of the best benefits to be derived from this 
proposal is that it protects the livestock, and particularly the 
milk cow, upon which the entire family may be depending. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is for “a rehabilitation,” and 
whatever is required to rehabilitate, this $20,000,000 is to be 
expended for. 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. That really covers food, although. we 
must not mention food, but call it rehabilitation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What information was obtained since 
we had the debate on the floor of the House that the Red 
Cross could absolutely take care of everything? If I remem- 
ber correctly, although I may be in error, the gentleman 
and others said that there was no necessity whatsoever for 
appropriating anything. Just what has happened in the last 
few days in the way of additional information? 

Mr. WOOD. Of course, we might get into an argument 
about this proposition. We all have our individual opinions 
about it. This proposal is a compromise, and that means 
that each contending party had to give up something of his 
own opinion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it also means that some of us 
were not very far wrong when we took the other side. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is as much difference between the 
proposition that was up the other day of giving money to 
the Red Cross to be handed out in gifts of food and clothing 
and this proposition for loans for agricultural rehabilita- 
tion upon what the Secretary characterizes as adequate 
security as there is between day and night. It is an entirely 
different proposition, and in this compromise there is noth- 
ing whatever of the proposition which the House so deci- 
sively rejected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But there is also a big difference be- 
tween this and the absolute negative stand which the gen- 
tleman and others took at the same time that we took the 
other extreme. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, the things cared for in this would 
not have been cared for at all if the $25,000,000 had been 
given to the Red Cross. There would have been no agricul- 
tural rehabilitation in that. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And one thing that is certain is that 
the unemployed in the cities will get nothing. On that there 
can be no dispute. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Prior to the holidays, when the so-called 
farm relief bill was before the House, I recall that the gentle- 
man from Indiana insisted that $45,000,000 would be suf- 
cient for all purposes. I take it that he has revised his 
views on that, and he thinks now that $65,000,000 is a better 
sum. 

Mr. WOOD. I was about to say that if I consulted my 
own opinion about it I would still think that, but if we had 
to do it over again I would make the $45,000,000 cover the 
livestock upon the farm, everything on the farm. 

Mr. GARNER. I am glad the gentleman has gotten edu- 
cated to that point. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Is it a fact now that the Red Cross has 
raised $10,000,000 and had a surplus of $5,000,000, which 
makes $15,000,000, to feed the people throughout the Nation 
that are needy, and with this additional $20,000,000 that sum 
is deemed sufficient, in addition to what the Red Cross has 
raised, to care for the situation? 

Mr. WOOD. It is hoped to be, and if it is not, there will 
be a way provided. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. TILSON. This is not to be in addition to any 
amounts the Red Cross has raised because this is for an 
entirely different purpose than any money contributed to 
the Red Cross. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Red Cross definitely stated that if 
it cost three times the estimated amount they are prepared 
to raise it in the usual way, so this is not at all involved in 
that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. It seems to me the letter 
of the Secretary of Agriculture is very clear. He states that 
he has nothing to do with the matter of charity; that that 
is to be handled by the Red Cross; and the Red Cross has 
said they would meet every need. They did not say they 
could take the place of the country banks. Down there they 
have what they call “cropper loans.” Money is advanced 
on a crop that is not planted. The country banks can not 
make such loans now. The Government steps in and does 
that. If these people should spend some of that money for 
food, that is their business; but the crop that is not planted 
is going to be considered adequate security. There is no 
use mixing things up at all. The Government stepped in 
to do what the local credit agencies are not able to do. 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. It is not the Government 
stepping in and putting on a Red Cross uniform and estab- 
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lishing a cafeteria and saying to everybody, Come up and 
we will fill you up.” That has still got to be done as a 
charitable proposition, if I understand this thing. 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. How is the $5,000,000 fund administered? 
What security comes to the Government for that? 

Mr. WOOD. The $5,000,000 is wiped out. 

Mr. SNELL. But a part of this fund is to be used for 
that? 

Mr. WOOD. Absolutely. That is the purpose of loaning 
to persons who desire to create these credit corporations. 

Mr. SNELL. Do we loan to the local banks or direct, or 
how do we make the loans? 

Mr. WOOD. An organization will be created just exactly 
as they are now created under the intermediary banking 
system. 

Mr. SNELL. But not through the local banks? 

Mr. WOOD. No, sir. 

Mr. SNELL, It is entirely separate and apart from the 
local banks? 

Mr. WOOD. Entirely separate from the local banks. 

The SPEAKER. May the Chair suggest that this entire 
debate is out of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for just a mo- 
ment? We do not care about these fine-spun parliamentary 
distinctions between tweedledee and tweedledum, as long 
as the people get the money. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. As I understand, the — 5 one who can get 
this money is some one who has security? In other words, 
the fellow who has nothing can get nothing under this 
proposition? 

Mr. WOOD. That seems to have been the lifelong prac- 
tice. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Now that we have provided 
legislation to take care of the suffering people in the dry 
South, can we reasonably expect in the near future that we 
will have legislation to provide for a modification of the 
existing prohibition law to take care of the drought and 
relieve the city districts? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The time has expired some time ago. 
The gentleman from Indiana has no time to yield. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky, for six days, on account of 
business. 

Mr. Patman, for to-day, on account of important business. 

Mr. NEwRHAITL (at the request of Mr. THATCHER), indefi- 
nitely, on account of illness. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, Febru- 
ary 9, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of 
committee hearings scheduled for Monday, February 9, 1931, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several 
committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(11 a. m.) 
To provide that first-class postmasters shall not continue 
in office more than one year after the expiration of their 
terms of office if not reappointed. (H. R. 16386.) 
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COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider bills relating to reapportionment. 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS—SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the development of an aircraft combining a 
heavier-than-air type of airplane with a lighter-than-air 
craft suitable for transport purposes for the Army Air Corps. 
(H. R. 14819.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS . 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1804. 
A bill for the relief of David I. Brown; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2540). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 2627. A bill for the relief of Clayton M. Thomas; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2541). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 3693. A bill for the relief of Frank R. Car- 
penter, alias Frank R. Carvin; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2542). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12084. A 
bill for the relief of W. M. Cornett; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2543). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 12780. A bill for the relief of Mrs. J. J. Bradshaw; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2544). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 13676. A bill 
for the relief of Charles L. Barber; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2545). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 13735. A bill 
for the relief of Elizabeth B. Dayton; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2546). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15696. 
A bill for the relief of Raymond D. Woods; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2547). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15803. A bill 
for the relief of Commercial Loan & Trust Co., Monticello, 
Ark.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2548). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. LANGLEY: Committee on Claims. S. 43. An act 
for the relief of W. W. Payne; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2549). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 16946) to authorize the erec- 
tion of a United States Veterans’ Bureau hospital in north- 
western Ohio; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 16947) to au- 
thorize the construction on Government Island, Alameda, 
Calif., of buildings required by the Bureau of Public Roads 
and Forest Service, of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Coast Guard, of the Treasury Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 16948) for a Coast Guard 
station at the eastern entrance to Cape Cod Canal, Mass.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 16949) to amend the 
World War adjusted compensation act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON: A bill (H. R. 16950) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the police jury of Richland Parish, La., 


or the State Highway Commission of Louisiana, to construct, 
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maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across Boeuf 
River at or near Buckner, Richland Parish, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 16951) to adjust the sal- 
aries of postmasters of the first and second classes; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 16952) providing for set- 
tlement of claims of officers and enlisted men for extra pay 
provided by act of January 12, 1899; to the Committee on 
Claims. ‘ 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 16953) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to purchase certain 
land in California for addition to the Cahuilla Indian Res- 
ervation and issuance of a patent to the band of Indians 
therefor; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 16954) granting pensions 
to certain widows, minor children, and helpless children of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who served during the World 
War, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 16955) providing for the 
appointment of an additional district judge for South Caro- 
lina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 493) direct- 
ing the President of the United States to proclaim October 
11, 1931, General Pulaski’s memorial day, for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAIL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 494) author- 
izing the establishment and maintenance of a United States 
passport bureau at Los Angeles, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of New 
Mexico, memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to urge the passage of the Glenn bill, S. 4123, Seventy-first 
Congress, third session; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Georgia, 
memorializing the Congress of the United States to cede 
Blackbeard Island, óff the coast of Georgia, to the county of 
McIntosh, Ga., to be used as a summer resort; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
memorializing the Congress of the United States to favor- 
ably consider pending legislation whereby the Deschutes 
project in Oregon will be considered for construction and a 
vast area of fertile land be made productive and thereby add 
to the wealth of our State; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
memorializing the Congress of the United States to pass 
Senate bill No. 4123, known as the Glenn-Smith bill, de- 
signed to relieve such districts by refinancing them; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. CRISP: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Georgia, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to cede Blackbeard Island, off the coast of Georgia, 
to the county of McIntosh, Ga., to be used as a summer 
resort; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Vermont, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States for the passage of such legislation as will 
enable the Veterans’ Bureau to build a veterans’ hospital in 
the State of Vermont for the care of sick and disabled vet- 
erans and for the housing of veterans’ activities of the Fed- 
eral Government; to the Committee on World War Veterans 
Legislation. 

By Mr. SELVIG: Memorial of the State legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States for enactment of an amendment to section 
5219, Revised Statutes of the United States, so as to permit 
the States to tax national banks upon a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. HILL of Washington: Memorial of the State legis- 
lature of the State of Washington, memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States for the passage of Senate bill 
4123 for the relief of drainage districts; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 16956) granting a pension 
to Thomas Eubank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 16957) granting a pension 
to Tressa R. O’Dell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 16958) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Caroline Forrest; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 16959) granting a pen- 
sion to Ella F. Lane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 16960) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha A. Brewer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 16961) granting 
an increase of pension to Martha P. Henderson; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSPECE: A bill (H. R. 16962) for the relief of 
Mrs. Pleasant Lawrence Parr; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 16963) granting an increase 
of pension to Adelia F. Hogle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 16964) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Van Tuyl; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALKER: A bill (H. R. 16965) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lizzie Pennington; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 16966) for the relief of Allen 
A. North; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 
16967) granting an increase of pension to Mary Danley; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16968) granting an increase of pension 
to Frances E. Starkey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9174. Petition of Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense, urgently recommending the early passage of 
legislation providing for the just and necessary compensa- 
tion for the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service, recommended by the 
interdepartmental pay board; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

9175. Petition of citizens of McGraw, N. V., favoring House 
Joint Resolution 356, providing for an amendment to the 
United States Constitution excluding unnaturalized aliens 
when making apportionment for congressional districts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9176. By Mr. ALDRICH: Petitions of residents of second 
congressional district of Rhode Island, favoring passage of 
House bill 7884; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

9177. By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: Petition of 192 residents 
of the eleventh congressional district, favoring passage of 
House bill 7884; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

9178. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of residents of New York 
State, urging the passage of House bill 7884 providing for 
the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

9179. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Resolution adopted 
by members of the Bob Evans Post, No. 119, American 
Legion, at Milwaukee, Wis., urging the immedate payment to 
veterans of the World War the cash value of their adjusted- 
service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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9180. Also, resolution adopted by 300 members of the 
Myron C. West Post, No. 48, American Legion, at Beloit, 
Wis., urging the immediate payment to veterans of the 
World War the cash value of their adjusted-service cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9181. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of George A. Mar- 
shall Camp, No. 89, United Spanish War Veterans, Depart- 
ment of California, through its adjutant, Don L. Bass, in- 
dorsing House bills 9333 and 9933; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

9182. Also, petition of N. H. Sloane, State Chamber of 
Commerce, of San Francisco, Calif., asking for a moderniza- 
tion of the antitrust laws of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9183. Also, petition of Oakland City Council, Oakland, 
Calif., approving immediate payment in cash of the veterans’ 
bonus, and urging Congress to pass such legislation as will 
make such immediate payment possible; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

9184, Also, petition of 17 prominent citizens of Alturas, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 7884; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

9185. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of the Eaton County As- 
sociation of Ancient Order of Gleaners, of Grand Ledge, 
Mich., urging Congress to enact a new law taxing all yellow 
oleomargarine at least 10 cents a pound; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

9186. Also, petition of Coldwater Grange, No. 137, of 
Coldwater, Mich., requesting Congress to enact a law for 
the Federal supervision of motion pictures as provided in 
the Grant Hudson bill, H. R. 9986; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9187. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition of Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary, Hastings, Nebr., urging the passage 
of the omnibus disabled bill; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9188. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of Mrs. E. J. Marin, sec- 
retary Grand Rapids League of Catholic Women, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., protesting against the passage of Senate 
bill 4582, the birth control bill; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9189. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of City Council of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, indorsing House bill 3493, to provide immediate 
payment of adjusted compensation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9190. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Petition of J. 
Kelsey McClure, and other citizens of Dewey, Okla., urging 
support of House joint resolution 356; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

9191. By Mrs. OWEN: Petition of certain citizens of the 
fourth district of Florida in behalf of House bill 7884; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

9192. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ, Findley Lake, and Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Houghton, N. Y., indorsing 
House bill 9986; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

9193. By Mr. REILLY: Petitions signed by veterans of 
Winneconne, Neenah, and Menasha, Wis., who served dur- 
ing the recent World War, urging legislation looking to- 
ward the immediate payment of the adjusted-compensa- 
tion certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9194. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition of Mrs. George Morris, 
of Washburn, Iowa, president of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and six other members, urging support 
of Sparks-Capper stop-alien-representation amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9195. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Resolution of Texas 
Farm Bureau Federation, indorsing recommendation of Fed- 
eral Farm Board, relating to the placing of and the increase 
of duties on importation of agricultural products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9196. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of American Legion 
Auxiliary, of Crookston, Minn., in favor of furnishing addi- 
tional beds for Fort Snelling and St. Cloud Veterans’ Hospi- 
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tals in Minnesota; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

9197. Also, petition of American Legion Post, of East 
Grand Forks, Minn., in favor of furnishing additional beds 
for Fort Snelling and St. Cloud veterans’ hospitals in 
Minnesota; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

9198. Also, petition of Mentor-Erskine (Minn.) Post of the 
American Legion, favoring prompt and full payment of 
adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9199. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, of Woodston, Kans., adopted at congre- 
gation meeting, for the Federal supervision of motion pic- 
tures as provided in the Grant-Hudson motion picture bill, 
H. R. 9986; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

9200. Also, petition of 17 members of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Lincoln, Kans., adopted at the 
meeting of the Study Club, for the Federal supervision of 
motion pictures as provided in the Grant-Hudson motion 
picture bill, H. R. 9986; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

9201. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of 38 residents 
of Chicago, praying for cash payment of adjusted-compen- 
sation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9202. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citi- 
zens of Clarion County, Pa., in favor of the proposed Sparks- 
Capper amendment to the Constitution, to exclude unnat- 
uralized aliens from the count of the population of the 
Nation for apportionment of congressional districts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9203. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of Ella Boyd and 106 
others, favoring a constitutional amendment providing that 
aliens shall not be counted in the apportionment of the 
membership of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 26, 1931) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 
THE JOURNAL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the approval of the Journal for the calendar days of Febru- 
ary 6 and February 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess La Follette Shortridge 
Barkley George McGill Smith 
Bingham Frazier McKellar Smoot 
Black Fletcher McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Gillett McNary Stephens 
Blease Glass Morrison Swanson 
Borah Glenn Morrow Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Goff oses Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Goldsborough Norbeck Townsend 
Brookhart d orris 11 
Broussard Hale Nye dings 
Bulkley n Oddie Vandenberg 
Capper Hatfield Partridge Wagner 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Walcott 
Carey Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hebert Pine Walsh, Mont 
Copeland Heflin Pittman Wa 
Couzens Howell Ransdell Watson 
Cutting Johnson Reed Wheeler 

e Jones Robinson, Ark Williamson 
Davis Kean Robinson, Ind. 
Deneen Kendrick Sheppard 
Dill Shipstead 


Mr. GEORGE. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Member from Georgia [Mr. Harris] is ill and absent 
from the Senate for that reason. I wish to have this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastincs!] is un- 
avoidably detained from the Senate. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty- nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 4211. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the elimination of the Michigan Avenue grade cross- 
ing in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1927; 

S. 4307. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to compromise and settle a certain suit at 
law resulting from the forfeiting of the contract of the 
Commercial Coal Co. with the District of Columbia in 1916; 
and 

S. 4551. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Code of Law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4022) to regulate the erection, hanging, placing, 
painting, display, and maintenance of outdoor signs and 
other forms of exterior advertising within the District of 
Columbia, with amendments, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (S. 4051) authorizing the 
Pillager Bands of Chippewa Indians, residing in the State 
of Minnesota, to submit claims to the Court of Claims, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agreed to the conference requested 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Leavrrr, Mr. Sprout of Kansas, and 
Mr. Evans of Montana were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed 
bills and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 12169. An act to amend the meaning and intention 
of an act of Congress entitled “An act to regulate the prac- 
tice of the healing art to protect the public health of the 
District of Columbia,” approved February 27, 1929; 

H. R. 14922. An act to amend the acts approved March 3, 
1925, and July 3, 1926, known as the District of Columbia 
traffic acts, etc.; 

H. R. 15496. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to transfer to the trustees of Howard 
University title to certain property in the District of 
Columbia; 

H. R. 16479. An act to authorize the widening of Piney 
Branch Road NW., in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 16691. An act permitting the laying of a conduit 
across E and F Streets SW., in the District of Columbia; and 

H. J. Res. 404. Joint resolution to change the name of B 
Street NW., in the District of Columbia. 


INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE ON COMMERCE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Acting Secretary of State, transmitting 
copy of a letter from the secretary general of the Interna- 
tional Parliamentary Conference on Commerce, extending 
an invitation to the Congress of the United States to be 
represented at the seventeenth plenary assembly of the or- 
ganization, which is to take place in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Prague, beginning on May 26, 1931, and 
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requesting an indication of the views of the Senate. with 
regard to the invitation in order that appropriate reply 
may be made, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce: 


STATE oF NEW YORK, 
In SENATE, 
Albany, February 2, 1931. 
Concurrent resolution urging the Congress of the United States 
of America to authorize the United States Shipping Board to 
sell to the Port of New York Authority the properties in the 
port of New York district commonly known as the Hoboken 

Pier properties. (By Mr. Hofstadter) 

Whereas shortly after the declaration of war the Im- 
perial German Government on April 6, 1917, the United States of 
America seized as enemy owned properties certain docks, piers, 
Warehouses, wharves, and terminal equipment and facilities, lo- 
cated within the port of New York district as defined in the port 
compact between the States of New York and New Jersey, dated 
April 30, 1921, and belonging to the North German Lloyd Dock 
Co. and the Hamburg-American Line Terminal & Navigation Co., 
and has expropriated title thereto; and 

Whereas the said properties have since been operated by various 
agencies of the United States Government and are now being oper- 
ated by the United States Shipping Board; and 

Whereas by Public Resolution No. 146, Seventy-first Congress, 
authorizing the United States Shipping Board to sell the said 
properties to citizens of the United States, the Congress of the 
United States has adopted a policy that the properties shall no 
longer be operated by the United States but shall not pass into the 
control of aliens; and 

Whereas since the acquisition of the said properties as aforesaid 
by the United States of America neither the United States of 
America nor any agency thereof in charge of the operation of said 
properties has paid any taxes thereon either to the State of New 
Jersey or to the city of Hoboken, and the State and city have 
therefore suffered serious losses in revenues; and 

Whereas the Port of New York Authority, a body te and 
politic, created by compact between the States of New York and 
New Jersey with the consent of Congress, is willing to acquire the 
said properties for the sum of $4,282,000, and is willing to pay 30 
per cent of the said purchase price in cash, and to pay the bal- 
ance by its bond and mortgage running for a period of 15 years 
and bearing interest at a rate not lower than the lowest current 
yield on any interest-bearing obligation of the United States 
issued subsequent to April 6, 1917 (except Postal Savings bonds 
and short-term Treasury notes), outstanding at the time the sale 
is consummated; and 

Whereas in the opinion of the Legislature of the State of New 
York the operation of the said properties by the Port of New York 
Authority as a marine terminal will be in the best interests of the 
port of New York district, the people of the State of New York 
and New Jersey, and the people of the United States of America; 
and 

Whereas by the said port compact the States of New York and 
New Jersey have agreed to and pledged both each to the other 
faithful cooperation in the future planning and development of 
the port of New York, holding in high trust for the benefit of 
the Nation special blessings and natural advantages thereof, and 
are in fact cooperating in the development of the port of New 
York in various ways: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved (if the assembly concur): 

1, That the Congress of the United States be, and it hereby is, 
respectfully urged to adopt a joint resolution and/or enact appro- 
priate legislation at the earliest practicable date authorizing and 

the United States Shipping Board to sell to the Port 
of New York Authority, in accordance with the foregoing plan, all 
those certain properties situated in the city of Hoboken, State 
of New Jersey, commonly known as the Hoboken Pier Properties, 
consisting of docks, piers, warehouses, wharves, and terminal equip- 
ment and facilities, including all leaseholds, easements, rights of 
way, riparian rights and other rights, estates, and interest therein 
or appurtenant thereto, which were acquired by the proclamation 
of the President of the United States under the provisions of an 
act of Congress entitled An act making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on account of war expenses, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 28, 1918, and acts amend- 
atory thereof and supplemental thereto. 

2. That in addition to the official notification of the passage of 
this resolution the secretary of state furnish certified copies of 
this resolution to each of the following officials of the United 
States: The President, the Vice President, the Secretary of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the two 
United States Senators from New Jersey, the several Representa- 
tives in Congress from this State, the chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, the chairman of the Commerce Committee 
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of the United States Senate, and the chairman of the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

By order of the senate, 


A. MINER WELLMAN, Clerk. ' 
In assembly, February 2, 1931, concurred in without amendment, 


By order of the assembly, 

Frep W. Hammonp, Clerk, 

(Indorsed:) Filed February 4, 1931. 

EDWARD J. FLYNN, 
Secretary of State. 
STATE or New YORK, 
Department of State, ss: 

I have compared the preceding copy of concurrent resolution 
with the original resolution on file in this office, and do hereby 
certify that the same is a correct transcript therefrom and of the 
whole thereof. 

Given under my hand and the official seal of the department 
of State, at the city of Albany, this 4th day of February, 1931. 

ISEAL.] Grace A. REAR, 

Deputy Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia, which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 


A resolution memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
transfer Blackbeard Island, to be used as a resort 


Whereas Blackbeard Island, comprising about 1,600 acres, located 
in McIntosh County, Ga., was acquired by the United States in 
1799 for the purpose of using the timber thereon for building 
wooden ships; and 

Whereas it has not been used by the United States for many 
years for any practical purpose, and is of no value, good, or serv- 
ice to the United States, or any citizen thereof in its present 
condition; and 

Whereas it has a beach about 7 miles long on the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the same is capable of being developed into one of 
the finest summer resorts in the Nation; and 

Whereas there will be introduced in the Congress at the next 
session a bill to authorize the United States to transfer to McIn- 
tosh County, Ga., the said island to be used as a summer resort: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Georgia 
(the Senate concurring), That the President of the United States 
and the Congress thereof are respectfully urged to transfer said 
island 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, the Speaker of the 
National House of Representatives, the two Senators, and the 
Members of Congress from Georgia. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the 
following joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Oregon, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


STATE OF OREGON, 
THIRTY~SIXTH LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 
Senate Chamber. 


Senate Joint Memorial 5 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Thirty-sixth Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon, in regular session assembled, respectfully 
represent that: 

Whereas there is now in the House of Representatives of the 
United States a bill asking for the immediate payment at the full 
face value of the so-called adjusted-compensation certificates, 
heretofore issued to the veterans of the late World War; and 

Whereas the economic depression of the Nation is now at a very 
low ebb; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States has paid out 
many millions of dollars immediately after the late World War for 
the adjudication of industrial claims; and 

Whereas at the present time a great majority of the ex-service 
men now holding these certificates have found it necessary to 
borrow from the Government and elsewhere on these certificates 
to meet the present economic conditions as they now exist; and 

Whereas the ex-service men are now and always have been en- 
titled to an adjustment of compensation received by themselves 
while in service and those not in service; and 8 

Whereas this Government is one of the most generous govern- 
ments throughout the world in taking care of her dependents and 
just debts; and 

Whereas it would be good governmental policy for the Federal 
Government at this time to pay the said adjusted-compensation 
certificates in full and thus help at this time to relieve the eco- 
nomic depression now felt all over this country: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House of 
Representatives jointly concurring therein), That we do most 
earnestly petition and memorialize the Congress of the United 
States, now in session assembled, to the said bill now in 
Congress for the payment in full of the adjusted-compensation 
certificates now and at this time in place of waiting until the year 
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1945, at which time a great majority of the said veterans will be 
dead and receive no benefits therefrom; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Oregon be 
instructed to forward one copy of this memorial to the President 
of the United States of America, one copy to the President of the 
United States Senate, one copy to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and one copy to each member of the delegation 
in Congress from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana, and 
to the president of the senate and speaker of the house of the 
legislatures now assembled in the States of Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. 

Adopted by the senate January 29, 1931. 

WILLARD L. Marks, 
President of the Senate. 

Concurred in by the house January 29, 1931. 

F. J. LONERGAN, 
Speaker of the House. 

(Indorsed:) Senate Joint Memorial No. 5, introduced by Senators 
Hall, Upton, and Bailey. John P. Hunt, chief clerk. 

Filed. February 2, 1931. 

Hat E. Hoss, Secretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
; STATE or OREGON, 
Office of the Secretary of State. 

I, Hal E. Hoss, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and 
custodian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: 

That I have carefully compared the annexed copy of Senate Joint 
Memorial No. 5 with the original thereof adopted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Thirty-sixth Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Oregon and filed in the office of the sec- 
retary of state of the State of Oregon February 2, 1931, and that 
the same is a full, true, and correct transcript therefrom and of 
the whole thereof, together with all indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
hereto the seal of the State of Oregon. Done at the capitol at 
Salem, Oreg., this 2d day of February, A. D. 1931. 

[SEAL.] Hal. E. Hoss, 

Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate joint 
memorials (House Joint Memorials Nos. 1 and 2) of the 
Legislature of the State of Montana, favoring the passage 
of legislation for establishing a standard, completely 
equipped weather station at Missoula, Mont., and also favor- 
ing the passage of pending legislation regulating the manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine and other butter sub- 
stitutes, which were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. (See joint memorials of the Leg- 
islature of Montana printed in full when presented to-day 
by Mr. WHEELER.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a 
telegram from Floyd W. Lee, president of the New Mexico 
Wool Growers’ Association, embodying a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by that association indorsing the adminis- 
tration of Herbert J. Hagerman as commissioner to the 
Navajo, Pueblo, and other Indians in New Mexico, and 
expressing every confidence in his integrity and ability, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by 
several thousand ex-service men at a mass meeting spon- 
sored by the Cuyahoga County Council, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, at Cleveland, Ohio, favoring the payment at full face 
value of veterans’ adjusted-service certificates, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Sixth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, 
at Washington, D. C., favoring the prompt passage of legis- 
lation providing just and necessary compensation for the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service as recommended by the Interdepart- 
mental Pay Board, which were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Ada (Ohio) Branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, favoring the ratification of 
the World Court protocols, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
members of the Mid-Harlem Improvement Association, of 
New York City, N. Y., protesting against the entry of the 
United States into the World Court and the League of 


Nations, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of 


Cowlitz County, Wash., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion for the prompt payment at face value of veterans’ ad- 
justed-service certificates, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the Yakima (Wash.) Ministerial Association, favoring the 
passage of legislation for the Federal supervision of motion- 
picture films, which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce. 

Mr. KEAN presented petitions numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of the State of New Jersey, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivisec- 
tion in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a letter in the nature of a pe- 
tition from the executive secretary of the American Civic 
Association, praying for the passage of the bill (S. 5410) to 
provide for the establishment of the Everglades National 
Park in the State of Florida, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Willimantic, New Haven, Milldale, Meriden, Danbury, Mil- 
ford, and East Haven, all in the State of Connecticut, pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs 
from vivisection in the District of Columbia, which were 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions and papers in the nature of 
petitions from the League of Women Voters of Middletown; 
the Hillside School, of Norwalk; and of sundry citizens of 
Middletown, Washington, New Haven, and Norwalk, all in 
the State of Connecticut, praying for the prompt ratifica- 
tion of the World Court protocols, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by a meeting of 
Methodist ministers of eastern Connecticut, held at Willi- 
mantic, Conn., representing the pastors and people of over 
60 churches, favoring the prompt ratification of the World 
Court protocols, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of Eddy-Glover Unit, No. 
6, American Legion Auxiliary, of New Britain, Conn., favor- 
ing amendment of the World War veterans’ act, and also 
the adoption of a reasonable hospital-construction program 
providing hospitalization for all veterans, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions and papers and telegrams in 
the nature of petitions, from Dilworth Cornell Post, No. 102, 
the American Legion, of South Manchester; Harry Congdon 
Post, No. 11, the American Legion, of Bridgeport; Rau-Locke 
Post, No. 8, the American Legion Auxiliary, of Hartford; 
Michael J. Comcowich Post, No. 597, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, of Ansonia; and Bristol Chapter, No. 5, Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, of Bristol, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of legislation 
for the immediate payment in cash of adjusted-service cer- 
tificates of ex-service men, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. DILL presented a joint memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington, favoring the passage of the 
so-called Glenn-Smith bill, being the bill (S. 4123) to pro- 
vide for the aiding of farmers in any State by the making 
of loans to drainage districts, levee districts, levee and 
drainage districts, counties, boards of supervisors, and/or 
other political subdivisions and legal entities, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table. (See joint 
memorial printed in full when laid down by the Vice Presi- 
dent on Saturday, February 7, 1931.) 

Mr. BRATTON presented the following joint memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of New Mexico, which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 
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TENTH LEGISLATURE, 

STATE oF NEw Mxxico. 
(Introduced by Senators Coe and 
Julien) 

A memorial memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
cause an investigation to be made of the financial condition of 
certain inmates of the United States merchant marine hospital 
at Fort Stanton, N. Mex., and to make sufficient appropriation 
to properly clothe and provide for its inmates 
Be it resolved, That the following joint memorial be adopted by 

the Tenth Legislature of the State of New Mexico: 

Your memorialist, the Tenth Legislature of the State of New 

Mexico, submits for your consideration in behalf of the inmates of 

the United States merchant marine hospital at Fort Stanton, 


N. Mex 
ture that in 


Senate Joint Memorial 2. 


That it has come to the attention of this legisla 
the appropriation for the United States Public Health Service 
insufficient funds are provided for the proper and sufficient cloth- 
ing of the inmates of the United States merchant marine hos- 
pital at Fort Stanton, and that insufficient or no funds are pro- 
vided to be furnished to such inmates as are discharged as cured 
and desire to return to their homes or former vocation; and 

Whereas many of such inmates are at this time dependent upon 
the charity of persons and organizations in no way connected 
with and not recei any funds from any bureau, board, or 
branch of the United States Government for such necessities to 
their reasonable comfort, as clothing, tobacco, reading matter, 
and funds for trav at time of discharge; and 

Whereas it is, we leve, the custom and duty of these United 
States to adequately provide for the comfort and welfare of these 
unfortunate men in its merchant marine service who by their 
service in directing its ships to the far corners of the earth suffer 
the misfortune of contracting illness which necessitates their 
confinement in this most ably managed institution for treatment 
and recuperation; and 

Whereas we are informed and believe that funds heretofore 
. appropriated are sufficient only to afford the most necessary med- 
ical care by a corps of efficient, trained physicians and attendants, 
but not sufficient to provide those modest comforts so necessary to 
the welfare and peace of mind of its inmates and those who have 
sufficiently recovered their health as to be discharged for further 
service to their country; 

Therefore, in view of all these facts, your memorialist most 
earnestly requests the Congress of the United States to cause an 
investigation to be made into the conditions at Fort Stanton 
Marine Hospital and the sufficiency of the appropriation therefor, 
and that an adequate appropriation be made to furnish to its in- 
mates adequate and appropriate clothing, tobacco, reading matter, 
and the simple luxuries, and to furnish to those men so fortunate 
as to be ed from time to time as cured sufficient funds to 
oe 2 of their transportation home or to places of voca- 

on: 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the senate of the Tenth Legis- 
lature of the State of New Mexico be, and he is hereby, directed to 
transmit copies of the foregoing memorial to our United States 
Senators and our Representatives in the House of Representatives 
of the United States. 


Mr. WATERMAN presented the following joint memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Colorado, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys: 
Senate Joint Memorial 1. (By Senators Headlee, Rumbaugh, 

Shawcroft, and Pingrey) 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress Assembled: 

Your memorialists, the General Assembly of the State of Colo- 
rado, respectfully represent to your honorable body, that what 
is known as the Sand Dunes, located in townships 40 and 41 
north, range 12 east, of the New Mexico principal meridian, in 
the counties of Saguache and Alamosa, in the State of Colorado, 
constitute an attraction to the people of this State and to the 
people of the Nation, by any other, and should be 
set apart, protected, and dedicated as a national monument, park, 
and playground. 

We therefore urge the Congress of the United States of America 
to take action to set apart and dedicate all of the territory now 
occupied by the Sand Dunes in the area above described, which 
now remains unoccupied public domain, as a national park, monu- 
ment, or playground, in order that this monument of unsurpassed 
scenic attraction may be preserved for the future enjoyment of 
the people of this State and the people of the Nation. 

A copy of this memorial shall be transmitted to all Colorado 
Congressmen and Senators. 

E. C. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate. 

Attested: 

D. E. Hunter, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. WATERMAN also presented to the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Colorado, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Senate Joint Memorial 2. (By Senators Ammons and Quiat) 


Whereas the United States Government is obligated to pay in 
1945 to the veterans of the late World War as adjusted compen- 
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sation the sum of approximately $3,400,000,000, and when this 
money is paid an average of $700 will be distributed among ap- 
proximately 4,700,000 World War veterans living throughout the 
United States; and 

Whereas many of these men are now in serious financial trouble 
and in need of the necessities of life, because of lack of em- 
ployment, and the immediate unlocking and distribution of 
Papen ony so pany am oTe sugh a wide area will do more 

an; ge t yet suggested to bring about 

the return of prosperity; and 

Whereas there are now pending before the Congress of the 
United States of America a number of bills to provide for the 
immediate yment to veterans of their adjusted-compensation 
certificates tead of postponing such payment until 1945: Now, 
therefore, be it > S 

Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty-eighth General Assem- 
bly of the State of Colorado (the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That it ratifies and approves the principle of 
providing for the immediate payment to veterans of their ad- 
justed-compensation certificates, and that this body, respectively, 
requests the Congress of these United States to take such action 
as is or shall be necessary to enact into law a bill embodying a 
provision for the immediate payment to such World War vet- 
erans of their adjusted-compensation certificates; and be it 


Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives of the State 
of Colorado to the United States Congress be requested to work 
for the passage of such a measure; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be transmitted to the 
Senators and Representatives of the State of Colorado to the 

Congress. 


United States 
Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate. 


D. E. HUNTER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. WHEELER presented the following joint memorials 
of the Legislature of the State of Montana, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


House Joint Memorial 1 


A resolution memorializing Congress for the passage of legislation 
for the establishing of a standard, completely equipped weather 
station at Missoula, Mont. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States in Congress Assembled: 

Whereas weather conditions on the west side of the Continental 
Divide in Montana and northern Idaho differ greatly from those 
of the east side; and ` 

Whereas accurate weather predictions would be of great prac- 
tical value in the following: 

. Operations for control of forest fires. 
. Connection with the safe operation of aerial highways. 
. Horticulture. i 


Attested: 


5 
2 
5 


t lumbering operations, 

8. The recreational development of that section: 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana, 
That we do hereby petition the of the United States for 
the passage of the amendment to the pending agricultural ap- 
propriations bill establishing a standard, completely equipped 
weather station at Missoula, Mont.: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be transmitted by the 
secretary of the State of Montana to both Houses of the National 
Congress and to the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Montana, with the request that they, and each 
of them, exert every effort within their power to ae about the 
enactment of this legislation by the establishment a weather 
station at Missoula, Mont. 

W. R. FPLACHSENHAR, 
Speaker of the House. 
HaZELBAKER, 


A. 
President of the Senate. 
J. E. Erickson, Governor. 


— 


Approved February 4, 1931. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 

I, W. E. Harmon, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of an 
act entitled “A resolution memorializing Congress for the passage 
of legislation for the establishing of a standard, completely 
equipped weather station at Missoula, Mont.,“ enacted by the 
twenty-second session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Montana, and approved by J. E. Erickson, governor of said State, 
on the 4th day of February, 1931. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of said State. 

Done at the city of Helena, the capital of said State, this 5th 
day of February, A. D. 1931. 

W. E. Harmon, 


[seaL.] 
Secretary of State. 


1931 


House Joint Memorial 2 


A resolution memorializing Congress for the passage of pending 
legislation regulating the manufacture and sale of oleomarga- 
rine and other butter substitutes. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress Assembled: 

Whereas the dairy industry of the State of Montana is of great 
economic importance; and 

Whereas, due to the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine 
and other butter substitutes, the dairymen of Montana are facing 
a serious loss; and 

Whereas the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine and other 
butter substitutes are causing the price of butterfat to decline 
to such a low price that the dairy industry of the State of Mon- 
tana is facing a crisis; and 

Whereas the survival of the dairy industry in the State of Mon- 
tana means much to the future development of this State; and 

Whereas there has been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America a bill known as H. R. 15934 
of the third session of the Seventy-first Congress, entitled “A bill 
to amend the act entitled ‘An act defining butter, also imposing 
a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and 
exportation of oleomargarine,’” approved August 2, 1886, as 
amended; and 

Whereas the passage of said bill or similar legislation is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the dairy industry in the State of 
Montana: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana (the Senate concurring), That we do hereby petition the 
Congress of the United States of America for the passage of the 
amendment now pending, regulating the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be transmitted by the 
secretary of state of the State of Montana to both Houses of the 
National Congress and to the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from the State of Montana, and that they, and each of 
them, are hereby requested to exert every effort within their power 
to bring about the enactment of this legislation. 

W. R. FLACHSENHAR, 
Speaker of the House. 
FRANK A. HAZELBAKER, 
President of the Senate. 

Approved Feb: 4, 1931. 

“i pad J. E. Entcxson, Governor. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Montana, ss: 

I, W. E. Harmon, secretary of state of the State of Montana, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of an 
act entitled “A resolution memorializing Congress for the passage 
of pending legislation regulating the manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine and other butter substitutes,” enacted by the twenty- 
second session of the Legislative Assembly of the State of Mon- 
tana, and approved by J. E. Erickson, governor of said State, on 
the 4th day of February, 1931. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the great seal of said State. Done at the city of Helena, the cap- 
ital of said State, this 5th day of February, A. D. 1931. 

[ SEAL.] W. E. Harmon, Secretary of State. 


PUBLICATION OF SERVICE MAGAZINES 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk a letter 
from the Quartermaster General regarding the publication 
of service magazines and the solicitation of advertising, 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 7, 1931. 
Hon. Davip A. REED, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: My attention has just been called to a letter 
written to you on January 29 by the Chief of Engineers, in which 
reference is made to your remarks before the Senate January 27 
on the question of service magazines. 

While you mentioned the Quartermaster Corps, as well as the 
Corps of Engineers, I did not interpret your remarks to imply 
that officers of the Quartermaster Corps were soliciting advertise- 
ments from persons who bid on or supply articles for the Army 
through the Quartermaster Corps; but, in view of the fact that 
my silence in this matter may create an erroneous impression in 
your mind, as well as in the minds of others, I am writing this 
letter to assure you that the conditions as expressed in General 
Brown's letter to you pertain also to the magazine published by 
the Quartermaster Association; that is, the Quartermaster Review. 

No officer, while serving in the capacity of editor of this maga- 
zine, has any connection whatsoever with the letting of any adver- 
tisement or contract made by the Quartermaster Corps. I wish to 


assure you of my agreement with you that, if such were the case, 
it would be manifestly improper and would not for a moment be 
countenanced by the undersigned. The soliciting of advertise- 
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ments is placed in the hands of a regularly established firm, as 
explained by General Brown. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. L. DEWITT, 
Major General, the Quartermaster 


EMERGENCY OFFICERS OF THE WORLD WAR 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk a letter from 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs regarding the num- 
ber of emergency officers that we had in the war, the number 
that have been retired under the emergency officers’ retire- 
ment act, and the number of physicians in that group. I 
ask that the letter may be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, February 7, 1931. 
Hon. Davm A. REED, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR REED: In response to your telephonic request 
me * information relative to emergency officers is sub- 

War Department figures show that approximately 194,000 emer- 
gency officers were commissioned during the World War, and of 
this number approximately 40,740, or 21 per cent, were physicians. 
Under the provisions of the emergency officers’ retirement act 6,751 
officers have been retired with pay and 963 without pay, making a 
total of 7,714 who have benefited by the provisions of this act. 
Of the total who have been retired with pay, 1,821, or 27 per cent, 
were credited to the Medical Corps. Records indicate that the 
pre-war occupation of 1,362 officers, or 20 per cent of the retired- 
with-pay group, was that of physicians. 

Among those officers who have been retired with pay there have 
been 347 deaths and among those who have been retired without 
pay there have been 16 deaths. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hives, Administrator. 


PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE COMPENSATION CERTIFICATES 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I send to the desk copies 
of resolutions adopted by the City Councils of Cleveland and 
Akron, Ohio, with reference to the payment of veterans’ 
adjusted-compensation certificates, which I ask may be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


File No. 93478. (Mr. Mihelich) 


Whereas there is a bill pending in Congress by Congressman 
PaTMAN known as House bill No. 3493, which provides for immedi- 
ate payment of adjusted compensation to ex-service men; and 

Whereas there are a great many of ex-service men who are out 
of employment and in dire need of funds and to whom such pay- 
ment will be exceedingly welcome; and r 

Whereas we believe that a distribution of such large sums of 
money and placing the same in circulation all over the country 
will materially hasten the industrial recovery: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That this council goes on record as being in favor of 
said bill, Which provides for payment at this time in full of all 
adjusted compensation, the sum paid to be the full amount set 


forth on the face of the certificate; be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to the Sena- 
tors SIMEON D. Fess and ROBERT J. BULKLEY and to the Congress- 
men, CHARLES A. MOONEY, ROBERT Crosser, and CHESTER C. BOLTON. 

Adopted February 2, 1931. < 

JOHN D. MARSHALL, President. 
F. W. THomas, Clerk of Council, 

I, Fred W. Thomas, clerk of Council of the City of Cleveland, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of Reso- 
lution File No. 93478, adopted by the Council of the City of Cleve- 
land, February 2, 1931. 

Witness by hand and seal at Cleveland, Ohio, this 5th day of 
February, 1931. 
[SEAL.] F. W. THOMAS, 
Clerk of Council of the City of Cleveland. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Akron, Ohio, February 6, 1931. 
Hon. ROBERT J. 


BULKLEY, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR BULKLEY: I am inclosing herewith a copy of 
Resolution No. 50, 1931, favoring the Patman bill, which is now 
being considered in Congress, which provides for the payment in 
cash of the adjusted-service certificates held by the World W. 
veterans. : 
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This resolution was by the Council of the City of Akron 
on February 3, 1931, and has been approved by me. 

Should this bill become a law, it would mean that $178,498,- 
274.45 will be put into circulation in Ohio and $8,000,000 would 
be paid to some 16,000 World War veterans in Summit County. 
About three-fourths of these veterans reside within the city 
limits of Akron. 

It is my belief, Mr. BULKLEY, that the distribution of this money 
to these veterans at this time will not only serve to compensate 
them to a great extent for the sacrifices made during the World 
War, when they were called to arms by our country, but it will 
create a buying power on the part of these men which will serve 
to relieve the economic situation with which we are confronted, 

I therefore request, Mr. BULKLEY, that when this matter is pre- 
sented to the United States Senate that you give it your usual 
careful thought, and I trust you will see your way clear to give it 
your whole-hearted support. 

Again extending my best wishes for your success and my very 
best personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
G. LLOYD WEI, 
Mayor-Manager. 
Resolution 50, 1931 

Whereas there is pen: before Congress at this time the ques- 
tion of paying in cash adjusted-service certificates held by World 
War veterans; and 

Whereas our Government has already recognized an obligation 
to the World War veterans and issued adjusted-service certificates 
payable in 1945; and 

Whereas it appears that there is more than one-third of the 
total amount of the obligation in the United States Treasury at 
this time credited to this fund; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this council that if this debt were 
paid off at this time it would do a great deal in the way of 
alleviating distress due to the industrial depression and pay a 
debt which has been deferred some years hence: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this council that the adjusted- 
service certificates held by World War veterans should be paid in 
cash at their face value at once; and respectfully request our 
Congressman, Francis SEmBERLING, Senators Fess and BuLKLEY to 
actively promote this adjustment at the earliest possible time. 

Passed Fe 


b 3, 1931. 
i E. L. MARTING, 
President of Council. 


J. M. BAUMAN, 
Clerk of Council. 


G. LLorp WEIL, Mayor. 
BIRTH CONTROL 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have a very earnest 
letter from the Catholic Women’s Club of Rochester, N. Y. 
They protest against the passage of the Senate bill regarding 
certain changes in the Penal Code. I ask that the letter be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Approved February 4, 1931. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., February 6, 1931. 
Hon. RoYAL S. COPELAND, 
- United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: Representing a body of 2,600 Catholic women of 
Rochester, organized under the laws of the State of New York, I 
desire to protest against Senate bill 4582 to amend the tariff 
act (1930) and Penal Code, the public hearing on which, we 
understand, is to be held by the subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, composed of Senators GILLETT, BORAH, 
and Bratron, on February 19. 

As Catholic women we feel that great danger to our country’s 
public health and morals is involved and especially to that of our 
young people, and that increase in obscenity and pornography will 
result should the present Federal restriction be removed, to say 
nothing of the added burden placed upon the authorities of the 
States, and especially of our own State of New York. 

Will you kindly see that this protest is printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD? 

Very truly yours, 
CATHOLIC WOMEN’S CLUB, 
Per ALICE F. KRK, President. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a letter from Miss Marion McCandless, legislative 
chairman Indiana Chapter, International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnæ, protesting against Senate bill 4582. 

Miss McCandless in her communication asks that her pro- 
test be written into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the letter in full be incorporated 
in the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Hoty Cross ALUMNÆ ASSOCIATION 
or Sr. Mary’s COLLEGE, 
Notre Dame, Ind., February 5, 1931. 
Hon. ARTHUR R. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As legislative chairman of the Indiana Chapter of the 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnz (an organization rep- 
resenting approximately 90,000 women), and as executive 
of the Holy Cross Alumnz Association (an organization of 1,500 
women), I am writing you to protest the passage of Senate bill 


I point out some of the evils that would follow the enactment of 
this bill into a law, as follows: 

1. Positive danger to public health and morals. 

2. An increase in obscene literature. 

3. An increase in the conflict between Federal and State law 
enforcement. 

4. Public approval of practices that contravene not only the nat- 
ural law but the very law of God Himself. 

In the name of my constituents I protest the of this 
bill, and I ask that this protest be written into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Yours very truly, 
MARION MCCANDLESS, 
Legislative Chairman Indiana Chapter, 
International Federation of Catholic Alumne. 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I present a resolution 
adopted by the Chattanooga Bar Association, which I ask 
may be printed in the Recor and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


There being no objection, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it resolved by the Chattanooga Bar Association, That we go 
on record as favoring the adherence of the United States to the 
World Court at the earliest practicable date, and that we urge 
Senators Brock and McKELLAR, and Senator-elect Hull to exert 
their influence actively in support of the early ratification by the 
United States of the World Court protocol. 

PHIL B. WHITAKER. 

The above resolution was unanimously adopted at a meeting 
of the Chattanooga Bar Association held Friday, January 23, at 
the Manufacturers’ Association Building in the city of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn, 

Cuas. S. Correy, President. 
Joun C. Gorns, Secretary. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK MORTGAGE FORECLOSURES 


Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I received this morning 
a letter from Hon. F. P. Cone, of Lake City, Fla., a member 
of the State senate in my State for several terms, a member 
of the State Banking Association, an outstanding lawyer, 
who suggests the necessity for some law that would author- 
ize the suspension of foreclosures of mortgages held by the 
Federal land bank. It is a splendid letter. I desire permis- 
sion to have it printed in the Recorp and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Lake Crry, FLA., February 6, 1931. 
Senator Park TRAMMELL, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR TRAMMELL: I wish you would see if something can 
not be done with the Federal land bank and keep it from fore- 
closing mortgages on farmers at this particular time. The matter 
has gotton where it is absolutely distressing. Some of the farmers 
have paid as much as 80 per cent of their and still, 
because they are behind one payment on account of the present 
distressing conditions, they are being foreclosed and threatened 
with foreclosure at this time. 

I had one instance the other day where a man had borrowed 
$2,750 from the Federal Land Bank of Columbia, S. C., and had 
paid all of this loan except $230, and because he could not pay it 
at this time they are now threatening to foreclose. It looks like 
the Government should have some mercy on the farming people 
of the country, and they should be given an extension, especially 
where they have paid half of the loan. 

Please see if something can not be done on this line; if not, the 
Government will own all the farms and our agricultural com- 
munities will be practically ruined. Anything you can do I know 
will be appreciated by them. 

I write you this because these things come to my attention 
practically every day. 

With personal regards, very truly yours, 
F. P. Cons. 


CLAIM OF THE CREEK NATION OF INDIANS 


Mr. PINE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the resolution (S. Res, 404) referring to the 


1931 


Court of Claims the claim of the Creek Nation of Indians 
for compensation for lands acquired from them by the 
United States, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1527) thereon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 4696) 
granting to the Butte Anglers’ Club, of Butte, Mont., a pat- 
ent to lot 1, section 5, township 2 south, range 9 west, and a 
patent to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. of lot 2 in said 
section 5, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1528) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14056) to amend 
the act approved March 2, 1929, entitled “An act to authorize 
the disposition of unplatted portions of Government town 
sites on irrigation projects under the reclamation act of 
June 17, 1902, and for other purposes,” reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1529) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5798) to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River at Cairo, II., reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1530) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with amendments 
and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 5624. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Shawneetown, Gallatin County, Ill, and a 
point opposite thereto in Union County, Ky. (Rept. No. 
1531); and 

S. 5952. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River approximately midway between the cities of Owens- 
boro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind. (Rept. No. 1532). 

Mr. DALE also, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 5746. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county commissioners of Baltimore County, Md., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
Deep Creek at or near Marlyn Avenue, Baltimore County, 
Md. (Rept. No. 1533) ; 

S. 5768. An act authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, 
Nebr., and Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll or free bridge across the Missouri River at or 
near O’Hern Street, South Omaha, Nebr. (Rept. No. 1534); 

S. 5843. An act authorizing H. C. Brenner Realty & Finance 
Corporation, its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near a point between Cherokee and Osage Streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. (Rept. No. 1535) ; 

S. 5887. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Mound City, Ill. (Rept. No. 1536) ; 

S. 5921. An act authorizing Dalles City, a municipal cor- 
poration, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Columbia River at or near 
The Dalles, Oreg. (Rept. No. 1547); z 

H. R. 12966. An act authorizing H. C. Brenner Realty 
& Finance Corporation, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near a point between Cherokee and Osage Streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. (Rept. No. 1537); 

H. R. 14452. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the St. 
Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y. (Rept. No. 
1538) ; 

H. R. 14558. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near New Martinsville, W. Va. (Rept. No. 1539); 

H. R. 14676. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Columbia River at or near Arlington, Oreg. (Rept. No. 1540) ; 
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H. R. 14689. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Cairo, Ill. (Rept. No. 1541); 

H. R. 15137. An act to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of an overhead viaduct 
across the Mahoning River at or near Niles, Trumbull 
County, Ohio (Rept. No. 1542); 

H. R. 15276. An act authorizing the States of Alabama and 
Mississippi, through their respective highway departments, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Escatawpa River at or near Wilmer, Ala., and 
Latonia, Miss., connecting Mobile County, Ala., and George 
County, Miss. (Rept. No. 1543); 

H. R. 15366. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River near Bemidji, Minn. 
(Rept. No. 1544); 

H. R. 15433. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Little Calumet River on 
South Halsted Street at One hundred and thirtieth Street, 
in Cook County, State of Illinois (Rept. No. 1545); 

H. R. 15434. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Fox River at Algonquin, in 
McHenry County, State of Illinois (Rept. No. 1546); and 

H. R. 15766. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Arkansas State Highway Commission to maintain and 
operate, as constructed, a free highway bridge across Saline 
River near Kingsland, Ark., on State Highway No. 3, from 
Pine Bluff to Fordyce, Ark. (Rept. No. 1549). 

Mr. KEAN, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia; to which was referred the bill (S. 5629) to provide 
for the regulation of the business of making loans of $300 
or less in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1548) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 6041) to authorize 
an appropriation of funds in the Treasury to the credit of 
the District of Columbia for the use of the District of 
Columbia Commission for the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1550) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 4837) for the 
relief of the Copper Ridge Mining Co., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1551) thereon. 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11968) to 
reserve for public use scenic rocks, pinnacles, reefs, and small 
islands along the seacoast of Orange County, Calif., reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1552) 
thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

S. 116. An act to add certain lands to the Idaho National 
Forest, Idaho (Rept. No. 1553) ; 

S. 5105. An act for the relief of certain settlers and claim- 
ants within the limits of the grant of land to the Atlantic & 
Pacific Railroad Co. in the State of New Mexico, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1554); 

H. R. 6586. An act providing for the confirmation of the 
title of certain purchasers from the State of Louisiana of 
lands formerly included in the Live Oak naval reserve on 
Navy Commissioners Island, in St. Mary Parish, La., now 
abandoned (Rept. No. 1555); and 

H. R. 9934. An act providing for the sale of timberland in 
four townships in the State of Minnesota (Rept. No. 1556). 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12697) to 
authorize an-exchange of lands between the United States 
and the State of Utah, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1557) thereon. 
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Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 541) to limit the time for 
bringing suit on the bonds of clerks of United States district 
courts, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1558) thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 6092) to transfer 
certain forest lands to the State of South Dakota for public- 
park purposes and creating the Mount Rushmore Reserva- 
tion, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 1559) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 6023) to exempt 
from taxation certain property of the National Society 
United States Daughters of 1812 in the District of Columbia, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1560) thereon. 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 303) to 
amend Public Resolution No. 80, Seventieth Congress, second 
session, relating to payment of certain claims of grain ele- 
vators and grain firms, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1561) thereon. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported favorably sundry post-office nominations, 
which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported favorably the following nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar: 

Walter H. Evans, of Oregon, to be a judge of the United 
States Customs Court; and 

Bernard Anderson, of Minnesota, to be United States 
marshal, district of Minnesota. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana reported favorably the nomi- 
nation of Alf O. Meloy, of Indiana, to be United States 
marshal, southern district of Indiana, which was placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6093) for the relief of Vincent Rutherford; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6094) giving preference to honorably discharged 
members of the Philippine Constabulary in making civil 
appointments; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 6095) for the relief of Alfred Adams; and 

A bill (S. 6096) for the relief of certain blind persons dis- 
abled in the military or naval service of the United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 6097) for the construction and equipping of a 
hospital on Crow Indian Reservation; 

A bill (S. 6098) relating to the adoption of minors by the 
Crow Indians of Montana; and 

A bill (S. 6099) authorizing the classification of the Crow 
Indians of Montana; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 6100) for the relief of Edmund L. Moore; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

A bill (S. 6101) authorizing the erection of a memorial to 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski at Savannah, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 6102) granting an increase of pension to Eliza 


A. Johnson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


By Mr. FESS: 
A bill (S. 6103) to authorize a change in the design of 
the quarter dollar to commemorate the two hundredth 
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anniversary of the birth of George Washington; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 6104) relating to withdrawals of public lands 
in the State of Utah; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 6105) to authorize the construction on Govern- 
ment Island, Alameda, Calif., of buildings required by the 
Bureau of Public Roads and Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Coast Guard of the Treasury 
Department; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 16738, the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

At the proper place in the bill to insert “$37,000 for 
and improving the roadway of Rock Creek to the District line.” 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The following bills and joint resolution were severally 
read twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 12169. An act to amend the meaning and intention 
of an act of Congress entitled “An act to regulate the prac- 
tice of the healing art to protect the public health of the 
District of Columbia,” approved February 27, 1929; 

H. R. 14922. An act to amend the acts approved March 3, 
1925, and July 3, 1926, known as the District of Columbia 
traffic acts, etc.; 

H. R. 15496. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to transfer to the trustees of Howard 
University title to certain property in the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

H. R. 16479. An act to authorize the widening of Piney 
Branch Road NW., in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 16691. An act permitting the laying of a conduit 
across E and F Streets SW., in the District of Columbia; and 

H. J. Res. 404. Joint resolution to change the name of B 
Street NW., in the District of Columbia. 

INVESTIGATION OF POSTAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 436), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Whereas have been openly made in the Senate of im- 


proper sea mall contracts in Senate Document No. 210, Seventy- 
first Congress, entitled The Truth About the Postal Con tracts 
and 


Whereas a reply has been made by the Shipping Board and still 
further charges have been made and published in the Record; and 

Whereas charges have also been made in reference to postal air 
mail contracts; and 


Commerce Commission has before it proposal to increase by 
8 nie peek ee Sanding f b 
Whereas und ice program few buildings 
F being erected: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, Tha 
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ocean mail con 


tracts. 
x mail tubes in cities, including the transmission 
of mail from airports to post offices. 


4. Of the necessity or or expediency of increasing rates on parcel 

post or other kind of mail 

5. Also the question of A D in small towns. 

ak cater ne a committee will report its findings to the next regu- 
session 


Congress. 
For the purposes of this resolution the ee r any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is 9 ld hearings, 


such oaths, to take such testimony, and to make such expenditures 


1931 


as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services in report- 
ing such hearings shall not exceed 25 cents per hundred words. 
The expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $25,000, 
shail be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman. 


WOOD ALCOHOL 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I send to the desk and 
ask to have inserted in the Recorp a telegram from Mr. 
A. M. Lockett, president of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce. 

I also send to the desk a resolution which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp for the information of the Senate 
and lie on the table. I expect to have a few words to say 
about it in the near future. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
telegram will be printed in the Record; and the resolution 
introduced by the Senator will be printed in the Recorp and 
lie over under the rule. 

The telegram is as follows: 

New ORLEANS, LA., February 8, 1931. 
Hon. E. S. BROUSSARD, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Louisiana’s great alcohol industry is seriously threatened by 
synthetic wood alcohol produced from waste gases. Manufac- 
turers of this poison are circulating report that Bureau of Mines 
has given their product clean bill of health for antifreeze use, and 
refer specifically to that bureau's Information Circular 6415. 
Medical societies and other scientific bodies contend that wood 
alcohol both natural and synthetic is a deadly poison whether 
swallowed, inhaled, or absorbed. We urge your introducing ap- 
propriate Senate resolution which will disclose agreement and 
correspondence between Bureau of Mines and wood alcohol manu- 
facturer. Reputable health societies and others support our posi- 
tion, as you will see from last paragraph of editorial Official 
Journal of American Medical Society of January 24, caption 
“Starting Misleading Methyl Chloride Publicity.” 

A. M. LOCKETT, 
President New Orleans Association of Commerce. 


The resolution (S. Res. 437) submitted by Mr. BROUSSARD 
was ordered to lie over under the rule, as follows: 


Whereas on June 20, 1930, an interdepartmental conference was 
held at the Bureau of Prohibition, Department of the Treasury, 
for the purpose of ascertaining how public health and life could 
be better protected from the dangers incidental to the manufac- 
ture, distribution, sale, and use of wood alcohol, otherwise known 
as methanol or methyl alcohol, whether derived from the destruc- 
tive distillation of wood, synthesis of gases, or other processes; 
and 

Whereas, as a result of such interdepartmental conference, the 
Surgeon General of the Bureau of the Public Health Service, De- 
partment of the Treasury, was requested to make and did under- 
take a study of the problem in cooperation with other depart- 
ments of the Government, but has not completed such study; and 

Whereas, although the Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, was represented at such interdepartmental conference and 
concurred in the result thereof, it published in December, 1930, 
Information Circular 6415 pursuant to what is referred to in 
said publication as a “ cooperative agreement” between such Bu- 
reau of Mines and certain producers of wood alcohol, otherwise 
known as methanol or methyl alcohol: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be directed to forth- 
with furnish to the Senate of the United States the following: 

Copies of all “ cooperative or other agreements and correspond- 
ence between the Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, and 
any manufacturer of wood aicohol, otherwise known as methanol 
or methyl alcohol, together with the names of all officers and 
agents of the United States concerned with the conception, financ- 
ing, preparation, publication, and circulation of said Information 
Circular 6415; the amount of money paid to the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, or any representative thereof, 
by any manufacturer of wood alcohol, otherwise known as meth- 
anol or methyl alcohol; and any and all other information, facts, 
and figures bearing upon the subject matter. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVAL 

Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries, who also announced that on February 7, 
1931, the President approved and signed the act (S. 4665) 
extending the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at Sistersville, 
Tyler County, W. Va. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF W COOPERATION (H. DOC. NO. 
4 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 


following message from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing an annual ap- 
propriation of $21,000 for the maintenance of headquarters 
for the National Council of Intellectual Cooperation for the 
United States. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, February 9, 1931. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


Messages from the President of the United States making 
judicial nominations were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE ALIEN 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record an article written by Harold 
Fields on the subject of Unemployment and the Alien. Mr. 
Fields is an authority upon that subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The article is as follows: 


[Reprinted from the South Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. XXX, No. 1, 
January, 1931] 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE ALIEN 
By Harold Fields 


A few years ago, while in communication with the president of 
one of the largest automobile concerns in America, I was aston- 
ished to read in one of his replies, the statement that, “ although 
the number we employ runs into thousands, not one of them is 
an alien.” ' 

I pondered over that statement. I wondered whether the cir- 
cumstance of the absence of even one alien was the result of 
design or the accident of chance. The condition bothered me and 
finally I wrote to him, asking him to confirm the one opinion or 
the other. In reply I received the explanation that it was de- 
cidedly the result of design. “ We have found,” he wrote, “that 
the alien is a shifting labor entity endowed with less of the quali- 
ties of dependability and intelligence than is the native-born or 
naturalized citizen of the United States.” 

This seemed a sweeping statement to make and yet it ran sus- 
piciously parallel to the utterances of Government officials who, 
without specific references, had time after time given voice to the 
fact that “to-day industry in this country is insisting upon Amer- 
ican labor as against alien labor. If such a condition actually 
existed, it merited investigation, not so much as a basis for criti- 
cism as a means of understanding what was actually taking place 
in the United States. It was evident that such a situation, if 
true, was a significant factor not only to the alien but, more im- 
portant than that, to a proper appreciation of the conditions that 
were responsible, in part, for our unemployment problem. 

I felt that such an investigation should study not only the 
attitude of industry toward the employment of aliens, but also 
the attitude of labor unions toward the admission of aliens to 
membership, as well as the limitations of occupations of aliens by 
State laws. The conclusions of such a survey, as viewed in the 
plan, would furnish a picture tnat would definitely show, if it 
proved discrimination against the alien, that his presence in the 
United States was a matter of serious concern to our industrial 
stability and sound prosperity. On the other hand, if the survey 
proved that these reports were baseless, then obviously whatever 
relation existed between the alien and unempioyment, and its 
corollaries, the alien in prisons, the alien in almshouses, and the 
alien in other types of public institutions—was in no way at- 
tributable to this extraneous factor. 

To what degree employment is determined by citizenship had, 
up to this time, always been a matter of conjecture and opinion. 
The questions frequently arose: Is it an easy matter for an alien 
to get a job in this country? Is it true that industry is demand- 
ing citizenship more and more of its employees? Those were the 
facts that not only aliens, but citizens as well, have wanted to 
know. To that end, the survey was initiated in order to ascertain 
the real facts. 

One definite way to determine the truth was to consult the very 
people who decided whether or not aliens could be employed. 
They would constitute a cross section of our employing popula- 
tion—captains of industry, partners in leading manufactories, 
owners of small establishments, and labor officials. One had to 
weigh their replies to a questionnaire or to a personal interview, 
dealing with a topic concerning aliens, by the probable influences 
affecting the character of the reply. A question put to the average 
employer, asking if he objects to aliens, puts him on his guard at 
once; he wonders if your reasons in approaching him are the 
honest ones of a student of the question, or if they are prompted 
by the ulterior mores of a patriotic, 100 per cent American organi- 


gation, or are you a red seeking to find more roots for trouble? 
Often, I suppose, the person replying feels that in order to escape 
criticism, he is evidencing discretion by putting his most patriotic 
foot forward—and does so. He is apt, therefore, to exaggerate his 
interest in the citizenship of his employees, even though he may 
care very little about it normally. As one observer put it, “(No 
employer) admits that the greater docility of un-Americanized 
ts and their ess to accept lower wages plays any 
part in the choice of employees. But unquestionably, that is the 
case; and that is also a reason for the antagonistic attitude often 
displayed by trade-unionists toward unnaturalized foreigners and 
their unw:! to help in the Americanization process.“ 

But to consider all the replies as colored or exaggerated would 
not be entirely fair or sound. For one reason, the replies received 
from the various strata of industries and from the divergent sec- 
tions of the country showed altogether too homogeneous an 
attitude toward the question, to claim prejudice as the major 
factor. None seemed to fear that the responses were going to be 
incarnadined. Rather the replies confirmed the general impres- 
sion that a closer attention was being given to the entire immigra- 
tion question by industry. 

All the responses to the survey pointed to a practice of dis- 
crimination in employment in favor of citizens (or holders of 
declarations of intention) as against aliens. Such a situation 
actually exists. It was indicated all too clearly that a significant 
proportion of the unemployed are not at work solely because they 
are aliens. They are not unemployed because of inability, or be- 
cause they do not possess sufficient qualifications, or because of 
the dearth of jobs—but just because of their political status. A 
general analysis of the situation disclosed the astounding fact that 
out of 2,000,000 positions over 1,200,000 were closed to aliens, 
regardless of their qualifications. These closed positions or jobs 
were not found in one field of activity. They were noted in our 

tion industries, in the field of public utilities, in our 
steel mills, in the automotive plants, and among innumerable 
other lines of endeavor. 

In fact, the general response showed that citizen employees were 
generally favored because of a greater sense of responsibility and 
because of a lessened labor turnover. Employers who were ap- 
proached claimed that citizenship usually carried with it a better 
education, an increased ability to understand the English language, 
and a consequent higher type of intelligent laborer; that the basic 
characteristics of accepted citizenship were of importance in de- 
veloping managing officials such as foremen, superintendents, and 
other executives. These claims were substantiated by an analysis 
made in a Massachusetts factory some time ago, where the turn- 
over of native-born employees was 66.8 per cent; of naturalized 
foreign-born employees, 82 per cent; and of aliens, 104 per cent. 
At the same plant, an analysis showed that the cost of an 
employee up to the point of efficiency was $163.41 for a native- 
born employee, $194.17 for one that was naturalized, and $523.36 
tor the alien. 

The claims set forth by those disagreeing with these tenets 
are that the sole qualification for employment should be fit- 
ness, capacity, and the ability to work; that just as the laborer’s 
output bears no relation to his political status, so there should 
be no question of it in the initial steps of employment. They 
stress the fact that as a matter of business policy the labor 
of an efficient alien is naturally preferred to that of an ineffi- 
cient citizen; furthermore, that a man’s political allegiance has 
no effect on his industrial value. In many cases the claim was 
made that to admit aliens to this country and then refuse them 
the right to work was not only unwise but dangerous. And yet, 
despite these arguments, these opinions are not commonly shared 
by many of our representative business men. 

This fact was corroborated by corporations and firms that 
employ over 2,000,000 men and women. They represented all 
classifications, from the lowly, single entrepreneur to the large 
corporation; they covered four of the leading industries of the 


of a 


The survey was first made among plants engaged directly or 
indirectly in the manufacture of automobiles, and the replies 
showed that they unquestionably prefer citizens as employees. 
This is true not only of the automobile plants themselves but 
of such associated activities as those engaged in the manu- 
facture of rubber, of parts, and other allied trades. The firms 
which replied employ a total force of over 375,000 workers. In 
every case the executives stated that they demand citizenship 
or the possession of first papers as a prerequisite for employment. 
In the case of one of the largest tire companies in the United 
States, for example, 75 per cent of the employees are American 
born, 9 per cent are naturalized, 10 per cent possess their first 
papers, and only 6 per cent are aliens. In an important auto- 
mobile company only 5 persons on the entire force are aliens. 
In fact, the only need for aliens in this industry seems to be 
where low manual work must be done. In brief, here at the 
outset of the survey was a startling fact, namely, that in plants 
employing more than one-third of a million persons the doors for 
the employment of aliens are generally shut, since the automotive 
industry firmly insists that its workers be citizens. 

This was substantiated by statements that were offered, some 
citing their desire to have that kind of worker only that could 
read directions given and understand the language spoken. Others 
stressed the need for skilled employees. One attributed the reason 
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to the wish on the part of the automobile concerns to keep 
abreast of the newer dogma, “America for Americans only.” The 
real reasons probably were a composite of all these. In any 
event, the relevant fact is there—virtually no aliens seem to be 
wanted in the automobile field. 

Railroads, employing 700,000 men and women, were the next 
group investigated, and the results showed a comparatively similar 
condition. A general exclusion of alien labor is confirmed, since 
400,000 workers were employed on roads that do require citizen- 
ship. Although railroads employing 300,000 persons do not men- 
tion this requirement at all, the attitude of this latter group is 
offset by the fact that six out of seven railroads that do not 
require citizenship said that they “consider” it in their ques- 
tionnaires, Naturally such “consideration” permits of interpre- 
tations of wide latitude. Furthermore, as will be shown later, 
the railroad labor unions are equally insistent on considering 
citizenship. This preponderance of “ consideration of citizenship ” 
by railroads, as well as the demand for it, leaves us with the 
feeling that the demand for citizenship is a very strong one in 
the transportation field and is given an equal value with fitness 
in many instances. 

The conclusion and inference of innumerable statements by 
railroad officials is clear: Citizenship is required of railroad em- 
ployees in the main, for, as one executive put it, “Other than 
laborers, the number of aliens in the service is not large.” Inci- 
dentally, such foreign labor as is used is, for geographical reasons, 
local to the borders nearest the road. We find few European la- 
borers engaged in the unskilled work of western roads, although 
Mexicans are mushrooming northward. 

The public utilities of this country offer few opportunities for 
the alien, for the attitude is similar to that of the railroads, ac< 
cording to the replies of public-service corporations that employ 
over 460,000 persons. Firms that employ 365,000 demand that 
their employees be citizens, while slightly less than 100,000 are 
working for plants that do not require it. 

It is self-evident that a great many of the tasks in the publica 
utilities fleld require a knowledge of our language in order that 
the workers be able to read the technical details relevant to spe- 
cific jobs. For that reason alone, aside from others, there is no 
room here for the average alien. And yet, in the industry itself, 
there is a marked difference between the attitude of such groups; 
for instance, as the telephone and gas companies, the former being 
much more emphatic in demanding citizenship than the latter. 
On the whole, it makes little difference whether a firm demands 
citizenship per se or indulges in statements like, While citizen- 
ship is not a qualification for employment, an effort is made to 
secure employees of the type that, if not already citizens, will 
become such”—the intent is the same. They are evidences 
that citizenship, directly or indirectly, is demanded as a qualifica- 
tion for employment. As far as the alien is concerned, we must 
be convinced that far too many positions, for his peace of mind, 
call for citizenship as a requirement. And yet all the positions 
so far considered are a part of industries that are public or semi- 
public in character, and as such sensitive to the attitude of the 
populace. How large a part this factor plays in demanding cit- 
izenship of employees in each of these enterprises must be left to 
each individual to judge for himself. 

It is in the field of construction work that the alien first finds 

his great opportunity, for not one of the consulted organizations 
engaged in the making of steel or of pig iron, nor in the erection 
of buildings or bridges, nor in the digging of subways or tunnels, 
demands citizenship as a strict requirement for employment. The 
firms that were questioned employ more than 320,000 persons, and 
in every case flattered the idea but disavowed the need. 
To understand the cause, the statement of an official of prob- 
ably the largest construction company in the East is most illumi- 
nating. He said: “Our employees * * are more or less 
‘floating’; that is to say, we hire them for a particular job and 
let them go as soon as deren gerbe sepdek no Tonger eee 
only requirement being tha y ong n.” a 
tells the whole story. In this industry, where labor is seasonal, 
and where the bulk of the work done is unskilled and formal, the 
laborer’s brawn and not his brain is the measurement of his hire. 
In a sense, the very instability of his work militates against his 
complying with any such requirement as citizenship. The need 
of going from job to job and from town to town permits of no 
time for persistent study or application for citizenship. The 
worker ceases to be an alien only because of necessity or because 
of the social requirements of a new status that may be his. But 
the fact remains that the construction field as a whole seems to 
stress the requirement that employees be citizens to a very limited 
extent. 

To the study of the automotive industry, the railroads, the pub- 
lic utilities, and the construction companies was added a study 
of a large variety of businesses, which for our purpose can only 
be grouped under the classification of “ miscellaneous.” Among 
these were representative houses in the manufacture of 
clothing, coal companies, abattoirs, manufacturers of special ma- 
chinery, and others equally unrelated to one another. The num- 
ber employed by the companies answering in this group equaled 
over 100,000. In almost every case they “consider the question 
of citizenship but do not make it a requirement for employment. 
In many cases firms admitted being guided by the attitude of the 
unions organized in their industry, although they themselves seem 
generally inclined to foster citizenship among their employees. 
On the other hand, many firms are averse to it to inter- 


fere with their selection of labor. In fact, a large slaughtering 
company in Chicago states it best by saying: 
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“We disregard the question of citizenship in the selection of 
employees, but we do make it apparent in many ways that we 
consider a citizen a more desirable employee than a noncitizen.’ 

A summary, then, of this survey, covering over 2,000,000 em- 
ployees in five large groups of our national industries, evidences 
the fact, when subjected to a close analysis of figures, that 
capital its employees to be citizens in 1,200,000 instances 
and gives aliens consideration only in lowly tasks that do not 
require skill or intelligence. Aliens to-day are to realize 
that industry expects its employees to be citizens or prospective 
citizens, and that it bases its requirement not so much on a plea 
of patriotism as upon the fact that citizenship and intelligence 
are concomitants because of the sense of responsibility and edu- 
cation and outlook that are involved in the acquisition of citizen- 
ship. But, so far as that same alien is concerned, the effect is 
to narrow the occupational opportunities for him and to bring 
Americans face to face with the serious offshoots that such a 
situation is certain to bring about. 


Now, if we turn from capital to labor and examine the demand 
of citizenship as a requirement for membership in the labor 
unions, we find ourselves faced with equally interesting and un- 
expected conclusions. It is obvious that certain industries like 
those, for instance, in the construction and miscellaneous groups 
already mentioned, may not themselves require citizenship of 
their employees but that the unions supplying them with labor 
may insist upon it. It is the combined attitudes of labor and 
capital that will finally warrant basic, complete conclusions about 
the discriminations practiced against the alien in industry. 

To complement the results already offered by industry and 
capital, and for the reasons just mentioned, the survey was ex- 
tended to labor unions and reached a membership of almost 
2,000,000. The findings obtained were not so easily classified as 
were the views of capital, but this they did show: That one- 
third of the 50 unions questioned did require citizenship and 
that this one-third had a membership of more than 1,500,000, 
as compared with 400,000 in the two-thirds that did not require 
citizenship for members. Not only that, but the findings show 
that 5 per cent of this latter group insist that their members 
must possess first papers for naturalization, and fully 50 per 
cent of this same group urge and help their members to citi- 
zenship. In fact, the attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor that “the labor mazement is anxious and desirous that 
all workers and their wive. should * be American citi- 
zens is symptomatic of the general spirit, as will be shown. 

Membership in the unions serving the railroads varies with 
regard to aliens. Citizenship as a qualification for membership 
is not required for railroad telegraphers, for firemen, or engine- 
men (who must, however, as well as e „ be white and 
able to read and write the English language), for sleeping-car or 
railway conductors, for switchmen, nor for members of the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. However, with 
the exception of perhaps the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, the educational requirements, or membership quali- 
fications, of all groups are such as almost to bar any but citizens, 
in practice. All this, of course, bears out the conclusions made 
about the railroads in the first part of the survey from the stand- 
point of the executives, and corroborates the conclusions by 
equally strong evidence. 

Unions of manual workers, such as pattern makers, iron, dia- 
mond, and steel workers, wood carvers, stonecutters, carpenters, 
glassworkers, and others dependent upon a combination of skill 
and manual dexterity, generally emphasize citizenship in their 
regulations. The rtion of unions in this class that de- 
mand citizenship, the unions that disregard it, is as 3 to 2, 
while the membership is as 44% to 1. This would tend to bear 
out a conclusion hinted at, of the relation between citizenship 
and skill. 

The unions of textile and garment workers show evidence of a 
greater proportion not demanding citizenship. The garment 
workers are essentially so fertile a field for foreign workers that 
it is rather to be expected that while those unions should—and 
do—encourage citizenship, many of them do not stress it in their 
regulations. It is to that trade that so many aliens have swarmed 
upon their arrival. The relatively small size of so many individual 
establishments and their modest economic conditions affect this 
factor in the industry particularly. Still, recent developnients 
show an unhesitating trend away from the foreigner in this field 
who does not affiliate himself with American institutions. 

Brotherhoods of drivers, truckmen, and their ilk generally de- 
mand citizenship. So, too, do such highly skilled workers as 
typographers, electricians, and others. The National Organization 
of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America has 35,000 members, all of 
whom are American citizens. With the exception of Equity, those 
associated with the theater, such as members of the Theatrical 
Protective Union, the American Federation of Musicians, and 
others have by-laws demanding that members be American 
citizens. 

Generally, skilled workers who come to our shores will find 
citizenship required for membership in the labor union they 
must belong to, or for employment in their particular industry. 
A perfect instance of that came to my attention about a year ago 
when a Swedish cabinetmaker was refused a very splendid com- 
mission he had been given to execute in one of our mansions be- 
cause the union objected to his employment. He had done some 
very fine work in Sweden, having even been employed at the 
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royal palace. He had unusual ability as an artisan. However, 
he was unable to obtain work here, unable even to accept a 
proffered job, because he was not a member of the union. Mem- 
bership in that particular organization was open to citizens only, 
and at that time he had resided in the United States only three 
years—two years less than the required time necessary to apply 
for citizenship. 

The attitude of the labor union toward alien employees is sig- 
nificantly parallel to that of capital. The stipulation for citizen- 
ship found in the constitution of many labor unions is a direct 
outgrowth of the realization that a sense of self-respect and sta- 
bility demands the possession of citizenship. 

On the whole, there is very little difference discernible be- 
tween the attitude of labor and that of capital toward the citi- 
zenship of employees. The requirements for membership in 3 out 
of 4 unions specify it and 3 out of 5 jobs are reserved by capital 
for citizens or declarants only. 


m 


However, in addition to labor and capital, we should examine 
the attitude of the State toward the alien seeking occupation. 
For the State imposes citizenship as a cation for many 
professions, and for innumerable positions. The basic reasoning 
that has prompted legislators throughout the country to dis- 
criminate against aliens in civil service, on works of public char- 
acter and in the professions is built on the belief that citizens 
of the State as well as of the country should first be taken care 
of, and employment given to them. Many States have provisions 
in their laws that, if not enough laborers can be secured for 
specified employment from among the citizens of the State, that 
then—and only then—may aliens legally be employed thereon. 
Very often, save in the professions, these laws affecting the non- 
employment of aliens are disregarded, except in time of depres- 
sion. Exceptions have occurred as when Governor Roosevelt, of 
New York, sent a letter to the State commissioner of public 
works, instructing him to see that contractors carried out that 
New York State statute which provides that employment shall be 
given to New York State citizens before any others are allowed to 
work. And only recently, statements have been made by aliens 
in New York City to the effect that they have been laid off jobs 
which they had held as laborers on subways on the ground that 
they were not citizens of the United States. This action parallels, 
first, that of Jersey City some two years ago when the dismissal 
of all alien employees engaged in municipal work was ordered; 
and, second, that of Detroit about a year ago when it put into 
execution a similar ordinance, later rescinded. 

In different States of the Union an alien can not become a 
teacher, a lawyer, a doctor, a dentist, an accountant, a peddler, or 
a druggist; he can not serve in the civil service, nor in the State 
police, nor in the State militia; he can not be a banker, a pawn- 
broker, conduct a pool or billiard parlor, nor run a dance hall. In 
one State he can not own a grocery, a fruit, or a meat store unless 
he conspicuously posts the fact that he is an alien and states his 
nationality. He can not own aircraft machines, nor under certain 
conditions pilot them. In other States he is not permitted to 
operate a moving-picture machine or a steam boiler; nor can he 
act as a special peace officer, as an engineer, nurse, surveyor, or 
auctioneer. 

In fact, so important are those restrictions that I have gathered 
them together from innumerable sources in order to present a 
complete picture of the situation. Not only were the secretaries 
of state of each of the 48 States consulted, but communication 
was had with many legislative reference bureaus, with State secre- 
taries of labor, with attorneys general, as well as with State or- 
ganizations whose purpose brought them into contact with the 
foreign born. The legislative reference service of the Library of 
Congress at Washington, D. C., had compiled quite a mass of ma- 
terial, which was also incorporated in the survey, which, when 
added to a study of State laws themselves, proved most valuable. 

The result was a mass of laws which seem at first sight to be 
disturbingly complex. However, in order to classify them accord- 
ing to sections, I have grouped the States together and here pre- 
sent some of those laws which react unfavorably on the alien's 
desire to engage in some stated activity. 

with the New England States we find, as you will 
note in 4 moment, that laws and statutes of this type are most 
where the number of aliens is greatest. Maine gives preference to 
bidders for public contracts who are citizens, as against aliens, 
when the estimate is the same. New Hampshire demands that all 
accountants must be citizens and joins Vermont in requiring citi- 
zenship of all pharmacists. Massachusetts has quite a galaxy of 
laws on this point. In that State no alien may secure a peddler's 
license, become a pharmacist, an undertaker, be employed by the 
street railways or on public works, become an accountant, a law- 
yer, or a doctor, be a member of the State police, of the State 
militia, or of the civil service, become a hawker or a vendor, or 
fish for lobsters. Furthermore, as in Maine, citizens are by law 
given preference in being awarded public contracts. These are by 
far the most far-reaching set of laws in this section of the United 
States. Rhode Island refuses licenses to aliens seeking to become 
operators of motor buses or desiring to register as physicians, 
pharmacists, or surgeons. So far as I could learn, Connecticut was 
the only State in this section that had no such laws discriminat- 
ing between aliens and citizens. 

The Middle Atlantic States, by reason of their housing a much 
larger population of the foreign born, have many more laws cover- 
ing this point. In the State of New York, aliens are prohibited 
trom becoming physicians, surgeons, architects, real-estate brokers, 
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motion-picture operators, steam-boiler operators, engineers, mas- 
ters or pilots of vessels, civil officeholders, teachers, bank directors, 
surveyors, trustees of foreign insurance companies, pharmacists, 
State peace officers, policemen, peddlers, or members of the civil 
service. Only citizens in that State may own billiard or pool 
rooms, card rooms, or dance halls. Citizens are given preference 
on all public works. As stated before, these laws in New York 
are actually being enforced to-day. 

New Jersey provides that physicians, surgeons, private bankers, 
teachers, detectives, engineers, surveyors, and those employed on 
public works shall be citizens only. The State of Pennsylvania 
restricts to citizens only the profession of engineering (with cer- 
tain exceptions), as well as such occupations as mine and assistant 
mine foremen and fire bosses, employees on public works, hunters, 
bank directors, peddlers, and sellers of steamship tickets. Dela- 
ware does not allow aliens to engage in fishing and Maryland 
prohibits aliens from becoming accountants. 

Along the southern coast of the South Atlantic States the 
restrictions are decidedly few. Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina deny to aliens the right to become engineers or 
surveyors. Virginia adds to them architects and accountants; 
North Carolina accountants only; and South Carolina owners of 
billiard rooms. Georgia refuses the right to aliens to become 
architects, and Florida specifies chiropodists. Unquestionably, 
with the change of the South from an agricultural section to an 
industrial one, laws prohibiting aliens from engaging in stated 
activities will be added, for that has been the evidence of history 
under similar circumstances. 

Going into the heart of the country we find the attitude of 
the northeast Central States divided according to the alien popu- 
lation and the intensity of industrial work. West Virginia pro- 
hibits aliens from becoming architects, engineers, mine inspectors, 
or mine foremen. Kentucky, like Connecticut, seemingly has no 
discriminating laws. Ohio refuses the right to aliens to act as 
contractors for public works, as insurance agents, as pharmacists 
or assistant pharmacists, or as lawyers. It adds that no alien in 
that State may own or conduct a pool room. Aliens in the State 
of Indiana can not become accountants, professional engineers, 
or be employed on public works. In Illinois the emphasis is laid 
on the mining industry by reserving the position of checkweigh- 
men in the coal mines, hoisting engineers, State inspectors of 
mines, mine managers, and mine examiners to citizens only. In 
Michigan aliens are debarred from becoming architects, accountants, 

eers, surveyors, teachers, promoters of boxing or wrestling 
contests, employees on public works, or salesmen in businesses 
having an international character. Wisconsin reserves the profes- 
sion of pharmacy to citizens only. 

Going farther west, and crossing the Mississippi to the north- 
west Central States, we find that Kansas, like Illinois, stresses the 
mining industry, for in that State aliens may not become shot 
firers in mines, shot inspectors, gas men or fire bosses, mine 
foremen or assistant mine foremen, or hoisting engineers. Min- 
nesota prohibits aliens from becoming engineers, surveyors, op- 
erators of steam engines, or members of the civil service. The 
State of Iowa makes citizenship compulsory for architects and 
accountants. Missouri joins Kentucky and Connecticut in evi- 
dently having no laws against aliens on its statute books. North 
Dakota demands that accountants and teachers be citizens, while 
its sister State, South Dakota, adds to the profession of account- 
ancy those of architect, engineer, and surveyor. Nebraska makes 
citizenship compulsory for all professions. 

If we turn back now to the southeastern Central States, we 
note that very few laws against aliens in industry exist—fewer 
even than those along the South Atlantic coast. Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi prohibit aliens from engaging in the prac- 
tice of accountancy, while Tennessee and Alabama add the pro- 
fession of optometry. No alien can teach in Tennessee. And 
these are the only discriminations. One must conclude that the 
small percentage of foreign-born residents in these States must 
account for the paucity of this type of statute. 

If we cross the Mississippi River again, we will note that the 
States of the Southwestern Central region closely resemble those 
just mentioned. Louisiana discriminates against aliens in account- 
ancy and in employment on public works. In that same State, 
no alien may become a director or officer of an insurance com- 
pany. In Arkansas, aliens are prohibited from becoming fire bosses 
in coal mines. Oklahoma prohibits aliens from becoming real 
estate brokers or accountants, And in this group, Texas becomes 
the fourth State in the Union that has evidently placed no laws 
against aliens in industry on its statute books. 

The Plateau States begin again to show an increase in prohibi- 
tions. Arizona denies occupation to aliens seeking to become ac- 
countants, to be employed on public works, or to engage in fishing. 
The State of Utah demands citizenship of all accountants, pharma- 
cists, mining bosses, fire bosses, and those engaged in tasks on pub- 
lic works. No alien in Nevada may become an accountant, a 
teacher, an engineer, or a surveyor. He is not entitled to stake a 
mining claim and can not be employed on public works. Idaho 
reserves to citizens only the right to be an architect, an optom- 
etrist, a teacher, or to be employed on public works. 

The States in the Rocky Mountain region are diversified in the 
number and in the character of laws bearing on the occupations 
of aliens. Montana has a formidable list of exclusions to aliens as 
accountants, optometrists, auctioneers, mine examiners, fire bosses, 
mine foremen, teachers, State coal-mine inspectors, or employees 
on public works. The State of Wyoming prohibits aliens from en- 
gaging in work as engineers, surveyors, shot firers or shot inspec- 
tors on mines, or in public improvements. Colorado reserves its 
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hunting to citizens only. New Mexico emulates Colorado in its bar 
to aliens desiring to hunt, and adds to that the professions of 
accountancy and chiropody. 

The nearest approach we have to the many laws in the East 
barring aliens from occupational endeavor is found in the Pacific 
States. All of.them have laws especially applicable to “ aliens 
ineligible to citizenship.” On such laws I shall not dwell since they 
are comparatively local. But in addition to such statutes, Califor- 
nia does not permit an alien to engage in fishing, teaching, or 
pharmacy, or to work on public improvements. The State of 
Washington refuses the right to aliens to become architects, phar- 
macists, optometrists, teachers, or fishermen. In both Washington 
and Oregon only those aliens may work on public improvements 
who did not claim exemption from military service in 1917. Oregon 
also bars aliens from becoming architects, appointive officials, 
teachers, or aviators. No alien in that State may own a pawn- 
broker's shop, a pool or billiard hall, a card room, a dance hall, 
or a soft-drink establishment. Allens are permitted to own a 
grocery, a meat market, a fruit stand, a hotel, a lodging house, an 
apartment house, or a rooming house—or to employ aliens 
thereon—only if the alien status of owner or employee is on dis- 
play in full view. 

And finally to close this list of occupational dams to the aliens, 
the United States does not permit allens—with certain exceptions— 
ta eh aircraft engaged in interstate traffic nor to pilot such 
craft. 

Iv 


Finally, one more word about the attitude of Americans toward 
the employment of aliens. In the early part of this year I wrote to 
each of the 400 members of President Hoover's economic com- 
mission—made up of our foremost business men—asking them 
their attitude toward the relative worth of aliens versus citizens 
in business and their observations on the demand set for citizen- 
ship as a qualification for employment. Almost 300 replies showed 
an overwhelming preponderance of opinion favoring citizens as 
against aliens in industry and a common belief that the demand 
for citizenship was quite usual. 

The sum total of all these surveys is an imposing list of prohibi- 
tions, the effect of which in the long run is to give work to citizens 
only and in the short run to create added difficulties to the alien. 
Needless to say, such conditions result in citizenship for conven- 
lence or under compulsion. 

Whether, through this virtual compulsion of citizenship, we as 
a nation are promulgating a wholesome attitude, is a topic for 
long discussion. So far as the present actual conditions indicate, 
the alien is faced in this country to-day with the very obvious 
circumstance that the doors to unskilled labor are those that are 
widest open for him. That means hard work, comparatively low 
wages, and relatively harsh conditions of labor. If he wants to 
improve himself, if he wants to partake of our higher standard of 
wages, of the improved conditions of labor, and of a better type of 
work, he must perforce become naturalized. 

It might be asked here, Why do these people remain aliens? 
Aside from the question, Is citizenship sought for such an aim 
desirable, the further question arises, Why do not the 7,000,000 
aliens still in this country proceed forthwith to establish Ameri- 
can citizenship and in that way remove the obstacle that deters 
them from working? Such a question would be a fair one, but 
the answer would lead us far astray. 

Briefly, however, four facts must be borne in mind before criti- 
cizing the alien for not becoming naturalized. One is that money 
is scarce and the naturalization process entails a cost varying 
from $20 to $75. A second is a corollary to the first, namely, that 
people unemployed because they are aliens can not earn money 
sufficient to finance their own citizenship. The third fact is that 


the time element for citizenship—a minimum residence in this 


country of five years—restrains all those who came here since the 
latter part of 1925 from becoming citizens. And the final fact is 
that there are thousands upon thousands of aliens in the United 
States who would gladly proceed with their citizenship, but who 
can not do so because they can not prove legal arrival in this 
country, or who having come here illegally between 1921 and 1924 
are undeportable, but are not permitted to drop their alien status. 

One conclusion is obvious. Labor is daily becoming more Amer- 
ican, and with it the lives, the views, and the spirit of these 
workers more Americanized. But where such Americanization is 
enforced its benefit to us is a matter for further study. 

May I venture this one observation born of long contact with 
the subject: That the Americanization of the alien, regardless of 
its means or its purpose, is of distinct benefit in the long run to 
the United States. This does not mean countenancing the prac- 
tice in evidence which has been developed in this paper. Many 
faults result, such as unemployment, poverty, despair, crime, and 
an increase in public dependents, but there are compensations, 
Which is the greater is for each of us to decide, 


EFFECTS OF PROHIBITION ON ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I would like to secure 
permission to have published in the Record an article ap- 
pearing in the New York Times of Sunday, February 1, 
written by Thomas Nixon Carver, professor of political 
economy, Harvard University, entitled The Effects of Pro- 
hibition on Our Economic Structure.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, February 1, 1931] 


THE EFFECTS OF PROHIBITION ON OUR Economic STRUCTURE—PRO- 
FESSOR CARVER BELIEVES THAT BOTH ON THE AND SOCIAL 
SIDE THE ARGUMENTS ARE ALL WITH THE Dry ADVOCATES 


(What are the economic effects of prohibition? The following 
article undertakes to answer the question as it relates specifically 
to industrial and social conditions in the United States. The 
writer is professor of political economy at Harvard and the author 
of many books on economic and sociological topics.) 


By Thomas Nixon Carver 


In order to discuss so large a subject as “the economic effects 
of prohibition,” it is necessary to divide it according to some 
logical scheme. The following outline presents such a scheme and 
will be followed in this discussion: 

How does prohibition affect our economic life? 

I. On the business side: 

A. How does it affect other businesses which have to compete 
with the liquor business for the consumer's dollar? 

B. How does it affect industrial efficiency? 

C. How does it affect the demand for labor? 

D. How does it affect occupational congestion and the supply 
of the lower grades of labor? 

II, On the social side: 

A. How does it affect family welfare? 

B. How does it affect safety? 

EFFECT ON OTHER TRADES 


I, A. As to the first question, namely, how prohibition affects 
other industries, the following considerations are suggested: 

Prohibition is accused of having thrown a great many people 
out of work and of having caused unemployment. Sometimes 
this accusation is made by the same person who asserts that more 
liquor is made and consumed than in the days of the saloon. 
We need not consider such inconsistencies here. 

More frequently the accusation is made on the naive assumption 
that if money is not spent on liquor it will not be spent at all. 
If it is spent for other things it will expand other industries and 
give more employment in them. In general, this expansion should 
employ in these other industries the men who are thrown out of 
employment in the liquor business. There are reasons for believ- 
ing that it will more than make up the difference. Whether it 
will or not, there is no doubt that it would be a benefit to other 
industries if the money formerly spent on drink could be spent 
for their products. 

That there is a strong competition among different industries for 
the consumer’s dollar there can be no doubt. This form of com- 
petition has become almost as fierce as that between rival estab- 
lishments in the same industry. 

“When tempted to eat a sweet, reach for a cigarette.” This 
paraphrases an advertisement which recently ran in many of our 
magazines. It brought vividly before the popular mind the genu- 
ineness of this competition for the consumer's dollar between 
unlike industries. The confectionery industry was compelled to 
defend itself against this form of attack. 


COMPETING INDUSTRIES 


The liquor business has always been a fierce competitor for the 
consumer's dollar. No liquor man was ever brutal enough to 
advertise When tempted to buy shoes for your children, buy 
liquor instead.” Whether he was or not, one of the effects of high- 
pressure selling of liquor was to divert spending money into the 
liquor business which would otherwise have gone to other in- 
dustries, the shoe industry included. When the workingman had 
to run the gantlet of a dozen saloons on his way home from work 
he did not take all his money home to his family. 

If or in so far as prohibition has lowered that stream of con- 
sumer’s dollars which formerly went to the liquor business, it has 
been a positive benefit to every other industry which was not, in 
some way, connected with liquor. This the liquor interests do 
not deny; they could not do so if they wanted to. Their claim 
is that prohibition has not reduced the amount spent on liquor. 

The final question, however, is not what has been accom- 
plished to date; but what can we reasonably hope to acconiplish 
in the way of reducing the amount of money spent on drink? 
If there is reasonable ground for believing that, under improved 
methods of enforcement, and with improved personnel, that 
amount can be considerably reduced, other industries will gain. 
Those who are interested in these other industries, whether as 
employees or employers, will promote their own interests by re- 
fusing to vote the liquor business back into its old position as 
an efficient competitor for the consumer's dollar. 

THE NATION’S LIQUOR BILL 

There are reasons for believing that some headway has already 
been made in reducing the stream of consumer's dollars going 
to the liquor business. The Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, a propagandist organization, estimates that the pres- 
ent drink bill is about $2,848,000,000. It also succeeds in reduc- 
ing the net drink bill for 1913 to $1,817,000,000. The reader may 
judge for himself as to whether this organization is likely to err 
on the dry side or on the wet side. Taking its own figures, how- 
ever, we should make certain allowances for the increase of 
population and the general increase in the price here since 1913. 

Our population has increased approximately 25 per cent in 
these 17 . Assuming the same per capita consumption as in 
1913, we should add 25 per cent to the drink bill, making it 
$2,771,250,000. Feldman, quoting from the Statistical Abstract 
for 1922, finds that, up to 1914, 


the annual per capita expendi- 
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ture on drink had been increasing. It was higher in 1917 than in 
1913 or 1914. Besides the increase in population, there has been 
a general rise in the price level since 1913 of approximately 50 
per cent. Assuming that the price of liquor would have kept 
pace with the general price level, this would have made our 
present drink bill $3,406,875,000. Therefore, even taking the fig- 
ures of that wet association as a basis, we find that the present 
drink bill is almost a third less than it would have been except 
for prohibition. 


SPEAK-EASIES AND SALOONS 


Other students of the problem, including Colonel Woodcock, 
give a much lower estimate of the present liquor bill than that 
given by those interested in the reinstatement of the liquor busi- 
ness, As to the relative credibility of these estimates there is this 
to be said: The liquor business has been driven under cover. It 
no longer occupies the best corners and the most public locations. 
When some retailer, or some line of chain stores, will abandon the 
busy streets, convenient corners, and public location and seek 
back alleys and barred doors as a means of increasing its sales, 
we may believe that bootleggers and speak~easies can sell more 
liquor than the open saloons. 

Moreover, if the liquor business is ever reinstated, will it stay 
where it is, in back alleys and behind barred doors, or will it 
again seek the busiest corners and the best business locations as 
it used to do? If it seeks the best business locations, what will 
be its purpose, to enable it to take in less money or to take in 
more money? 

Whatever the present situation may be, the question for men 

in other industries is: Shall we loosen up our contro! of 
the liquor evil or shall we tighten up? If we loosen up, other 
industries will be subjected to a more severe competition for the 
consumer’s dollar. If we tighten up and enforce the prohibitory 
laws more and more, other industries will be relieved of one 
troublesome competitor. 


PROHIBITION AND EFFICIENCY 


I. B. We now come to the second question; namely, How does 
prohibition affect industrial efficiency? The economic case 
liquor becomes even stronger when we consider that the consumer 
who spends his dollars for liquor will, on the average, have fewer 
dollars to spend. Every scientific test that has been made shows 
that alcohol is a narcotic, and not a stimulant; that it slows 
down physical and mental activities and reduces the efficiency 
with which men work. Seventy-five per cent of the industrial 
leaders who have given results of their observations state that 

reduces the efficiency of men in industry and makes 
them less dependable. 

In highly responsible positions, such as running trains, men are 
forbidden to drink. Not many employers prefer drinking to non- 
drinking employees. The conclusion is that reduces the 
earning power of the consumer who drinks and that he therefore 
has fewer dollars to spend. 

To encourage the return of the saloon or even to loosen up in 
our efforts to control the drink trade will therefore injure every 
legitimate industry in two ways. First, the average worker will 
have fewer dollars to spend for the products of industry. Second, 
the liquor trade will get more of these dollars which ought to go 
to useful industries. 


LIQUOR AND WORLD LEADERSHIP 


If America goes dry and stays dry, other countries will fall 
hopelessly behind unless they also reduce the evil of drink. All 
the leading countries are taking steps in this general direction. 
They realize the hopelessness of trying to compete with this 
country in any other way. 

Surveys conducted by Professors Feldman and Fisher, Samuel 
Crowther, jr., J. C. Penney, and others show that some at least 
of these advantages of a dry country have actually been secured. 
But the real question is not so much what has been secured as 
what we may reasonably hope to secure by better enforcement. 
If the country can be convinced that these desirable economic 
results may be secured by better enforcement, it will then have a 
motive for better enforcement. The question becomes, therefore, 
Shall we surrender the advantages already gained and go back to 
the old conditions or shall we hold the advantages already gained 
and try to gain still more? 

To find what men really think as to the effects of alcohol on 
efficiency we only need to see what they do when they are forced 
to think clearly. The experience of the World War forced us to 
think clearly. Not this country alone but Canada, Great Britain, 
Germany, and Austria all adopted severe measures to reduce the 
evils of drink. When Lloyd George was made minister of muni- 
tions and found to what extent drinking was slowing down the 
production of munitions, he was moved to say, “ England is facing 
three enemies—Germany, Austria, and drink—and, so far as I am 
able to see, the worst of these deadly foes is drink.” 

In time of war there is no time to listen to subtleties, sophistries, 
and fake statistics. Everyone knows perfectly well that drink 
reduces efficiency. Very soon after our entry upon the war, liquor 
was prohibited to soldiers and sailors. “ Why not to officers and 
civilians, too? was a natural question. The only possible answer 
was war-time prohibition. If liquor is such a waster of man 
power in war time, why is it not also a waster of man power in 
peace time? The only logical answer was peace-time prohibition. 
Having taken the first step—that of prohibiting liquor to sol- 
diers and sailors in the interest of efficiency—there was no logical 
stopping place until it had been applied to everybody. 
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LIQUOR AND LABOR DEMAND 


I. C. The next question, “ How does liquor affect the demand 
for labor?” has already been answered. The money spent on 
liquor may employ labor in the liquor business; but if it were not 
spent on liquor it would be spent on something else, and would 
employ labor in other industries. 


GLUT OF UNSKILLED WORKERS 


I. D. Does the general consumption of liquor relieve the over- 
supply of labor in the lower grades, or does it increase that over- 
supply? 

One of the great and permanent causes of poverty the world 
over is the congestion of the market for the lower grades of labor. 
A period of depression may temporarily affect all grades of labor 
alike, but in most countries there is a chronic oversupply of labor 
in the lower grades. In same countries they relieve themselves of 
this oversupply by sending it abroad. We have not that oppor- 
tunity because there is no country to which our surplus laborers 
can go to better their conditions. Our only remedy for occupa- 
tional congestion is to move laborers upward from the more 
crowded to the less crowded occupations. 

Anything which facilitates that movement upward relieves 
occupational congestion, raises wages, reduces unemployment, and 
relieves poverty. 

The question is, therefore, does drink facilitate promotion from 
lower to higher occupations, or does it retard promotion and 
cause demotion? Count the cases in your own experience where 
a man has been promoted because he drank, and compare the 
number with those who have been demoted or failed of promo- 
tion because they drank! 

EFFECT ON CITY POOR 


II. A. When you can get such social workers as Jane Addams to 
say that prohibition has not improved conditions among the 
poor of our great cities you may begin to doubt that it has. 
Honest wets, like President Lowell, of Harvard, will agree with 
him when he says, Prohibition has no doubt done good. It 
has closed the saloon, reduced absences from factories through 
drink, the waste of their wages on liquor, and the consequent 
suffering of their families.” 

DRINK AND RECKLESSNESS 


II. B. When you want men to be reckless, to throw caution to 
the winds, it is sometimes necessary to drug them with alcohol. 
Soldiers about to engage in a desperate charge are sometimes thus 

. Recklessness is the last thing we want in peace time in 
this machine age. If we knew of some drug that would make 
men more cautious there would be something to be said for it. 
Alcohol is not that kind of a drug. 


POSTAL CONTRACTS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, some time ago there was 
a controversy in reference to the truth about the postal con- 
tracts. I have in my hand a reply to the criticism of this 
report, which was printed as a Senate document, made by 
Mr. John Nicolson. I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

(S. Doc. No. 210) 

REPLY TO CRITICISMS OF “ THE TRUTH ABOUT THE POSTAL CONTRACTS ” 

This reply is to a communication published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of January 23, 1931, from E. C. Plummer, Esq., 
vice chairman of the United States Shipping Board, attacking the 
accuracy and integrity of Senate Document No, 210 (7lst Cong.) 
entitled “The Truth About the Postal Contracts.” 

I, AS TO ACCURACY OF DATA 


The Senate document necessarily contains many items of figures, 
yet the only specific items in this mass of data whose accuracy is 
challenged are two facts which were mentioned only incidentally. 
One of these relates to the speed of the steamship Mauretania, 
an item too unimportant to justify discussion. The other relates 
to the amount of mail carried by the Export Steamship Co. on 
a stated number of yoyages; and as we can accept the “ corrected ” 
figures without impairing the purpose for which the information 
was introduced, we do so without further discussion. We then 
have the substantive fact that the Export Steamship Co., for the 
66 voyages to which the data relates, carried United States mail 
the transportation value of which, at the rate of the International 
Postal Union, was only $17,630 (his figures), whereas the amount 
in fact paid it by the Government was $820,000 for the same 66 
voyages. And if we compare this actual payment with the trans- 
portation value at the subsidizing poundage rate paid by the 
United States to American vessels which have no postal con- 
tract,” we have $40,299 (his figures) in contrast with the $820,000 
in fact paid. As a matter of fact, to the extent the $40,299 exceeds 
the $17,630, it is a subsidy. The International Union rate is the 
proper test for transportation value, hence it was and is the 
correct basis of comparison to reveal the total amount of the 
subsidy paid. 


Il, AS TO INTEGRITY OF ITS STATEMENTS 


The attack on the Senate document having signally failed in 
revealing errors of fact, the vice chairman then enters another 
field and attempts to destroy faith in the document by alleging 
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inconsistency, etc., in its author; for instance: After imputing to 
the author knowledge that in making these mail contracts there 
was no intention of having the amount of mail pay governed in 
any way by the amount of mail carried,” he then adds: “In that 
section of the annual report of the United States Shipping Board 
for 1926, page 6, dealing with traffic, which section of the report 
Mr. Nicolson wrote, he used this language: 

“te > * The policy is clearly outlined that the compensation 
is not to be measured exclusively by the transportation value of 
the service rendered, but by a broader test, including other 
factors and including the amount of compensation necessary to 
maintain the route as a service desired in aid of the development 
of a merchant marine adequate to provide for the maintenance 
and expansion of the foreign and coastwise trade of the United 
States and a satisfactory postal service in connection therewith.’ ” 

This particular quotation, from the 1926 report, presents cor- 
rectly the author's views based on the law as it then stood, in 
1926. The vice chairman knows that the subquotation above 
(beginning “in aid of the development of a merchant marine,” 
etc.) was a quotation from the law itself and that it was the vital 
factor of that law (sec. 24 merchant marine act, 1920); it clearly 
supported the statement made. He knows also that this provision 
of law was expressly repealed in 1928 and that the present postal 
5 (Title IV 5 s 1 marine act, 1928) con- 

ni even resem it, either in language or purpose, 
He knows that this omission of this 1 from the 1029 act 
is the subject of adverse comment in the Senate document (p. 1), 
in part as follows: 

“Not a sentence of the text (Title IV, merchant marine act, 
1928) reveals any intent to authorize ship subsidies, This fact is 
in marked contrast with the text of section 24 of the merchant 
marine act, 1920, which * expressly provided that such 
compensation should be an amount having in view‘* the 
development of a merchant marine adequate to provide for the 
maintenance and expansion of the foreign and coastwise trade of 
the United States.’” 

And yet the communication presents as “inconsistent” views 
of the author given, respectively, under these widely different pro- 
visions of law. 

Im, “SOLELY AS SUBSIDIES” 


The vice chairman criticizes the Senate document for stating, 
concerning certain contracts: “It is obvious they were awarded 
“solely as subsidies"; and he says: “If that mistatement was not 
intended to mislead, why was it made?” 

The statement in the Senate document was made solely to reveal 
the truth, viz, that a law (Title IV, merchant marine act, 1928) 
whose every sentence was purposely pared of any suggestion that 
it was going to be applied by the Postmaster General as a ship 
subsidy had resulted in this group of amazing contracts. Why 
this protest? If contracts which give “compensation” twenty 
or more times the normal value of the transportation are not sub- 
sidies, what are they? Most officials would resent-an imputation 
that they had been awarded other than as “ subsidies" and would 
emphasize that they would not have been awarded except as a 
subsidy. But why these trifling distinctions in phrases, when so 
much is involved in the main question? 

Mail transported a consideration: The vice chairman cites in 
justification of the contract to the Dollar’s for the Admiral Line 
an amount, he states, was received by the line when still owned 
by the Government during 1924—four years before the contract. 
We decline to deal with this ancient and irrelevant fact. 

If the relation between the services rendered and the compen- 
sation paid is the quest, would it not have been more to the point 
had he stated the amount of mails the vessels have carried since 
the postal contracts were awarded? The Senate document gives 
such information for a limited period for one of the lines criti- 
cized; it is: For 15 voyages the value of the transportation at 
normal postal union rates was about $13,500; and the compensa- 
tion,” in fact, paid was $728,000; or, if we use the poundage rate 
paid American vessels, the value of the transportation was less 
than $40,000. So we still have an interesting contrast between, say, 
$40,000 earned and $728,000 paid! Always remembering also that 
the contract under which this huge compensation is paid—com- 
pensation e: in the aggregate $14,700,000—does not require 
the building of even one new vessel. And yet the vice chairman 
arraigns the author for having referred to it as a subsidy con- 
tract; and, casually, as “solely” a subsidy contract—as if it made 
any difference to the main question involved. 

The imputation that the Senate document withheld any impor- 
tant, relevant fact is untrue; it expressly mentions that mail was 
carried in return for the subsidy and (p. 36) having given, for a 
limited time, both the transportation value and the amount, in 
fact, paid, adds: 

“The difference is the extent the contract compensation exceeds 
the commercial value of the service as a mere item of transporta- 
tion"; 1. e., the difference is the subsidy. 


IV. ATTITUDE OF SENATORS FRYE AND HALE 


The vice chairman mentions the honored name of Senator Frye, 
of Maine, and his relation to the ocean mail act, 1891. The 
present law is framed largely upon the 1891 act, and the debates 
on that bill are peppered by references to it, even by its friends, 
as a “subsidy.” Senator Frye himself referred to it as the ship 
subsidy bill.” Title IV of the 1928 act has the general framework 
of the 1891 act, and the attitude of Senator Frye to the earlier 
act is therefore of great value even now; this is what he said 
about the 1891 act when it came on for passage: 
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“Senator Frye. * * I you do pass a postal subsidy bill, 
you can not help your merchant marine * you fail in 
your other proposition utterly and entirely to do anything for 
anybody except the few lines that get from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral contracts to carry the United States mails.” 

So deep was Senator Frye's conviction that that law would prove 
abortive—as it did—he voted against its enactment; not because 
of the difference between $6 per mile or $4 per mile for 20-knot 
ships; nor can we find any reference in the debates to the reduc- 
tions of the rate. He voted against it because he believed it to 
be wrong in principle as the basic aid for our merchant marine. 

In this attitude he was supported by Senator Hale, of Maine, 
another stalwart friend of the merchant marine, who said, in 
voting against the measure: 

“Senator Hate. A long contest has been made and faithfully 
made to build up the American merchant marine generally, not to 
confine the benefits of any measure to a few large vessels or to a 
few large concerns that own large ships.” 

He favored broader legislation and a conference, “in the hope 
that out of a conference * something may be done for the 
benefit of the great commercial marine of the United States, 
unconfined to a few ships or to a few large concerns.” 


V. SALES PRICES AS SUBSIDIES 


The vice chairman comments at length on the ship-sales policy 
of the board and the price concessions reported in the Senate 
document (p. 15). He describes the price concessions as “ subsi- 
dies,” thus concurring at least in the title of Chapter V of the 
Senate document (p. 11): “ Vessels Subsidized Twice.” It is not 
our purpose to deal with these except as they have immediate 

on the postal contracts. The sales policy of the board is 
not covered by the Senate document. The reference to it was only 
incidental to point out that there had been an earlier subsidy—a 
fact now conceded. It is obvious that as the maximum rates in 
the postal law related to normal costs and even to normal cost of 
new construction in American shipyards, then vessels which had 
been purchased for nominal prices obviously should not receive 
the maximum rates named in the law. This proposition seems at 
least logical. Indeed, it seems axiomatic, but it was ignored in 
many cases; for example, the Export Steamship Co. 

Vessels sold inferior to competing vessels: In these comments 
on ship sales, the vice chairman says: 

“It was known, of course, that our freighters * * * could 
not long compete with those new foreign ships which immediately 
after the close of the World War foreign nations began to 
build * * * but it was hoped to continue these American 
services, so essential to the development and production of Ameri- 
can commerce, until Congress did give the necessary aid.” 

Well, in 1928 “Congress did give the necessary aid.” The fleet 
of the Export Steamship Co. was made up entirely of vessels 
sold it by the board, vessels which “it was known * * » 
could not long compete with those new foreign ships which imme- 
diately after the close of the World War foreign nations began to 
build.” And yet the vice chairman recommended and urged the 
postal contract to these old vessels, without any requirement 
whatever for their replacement with new tonnage capable of meet- 
ing the new competition. And he recommended the maximum 
rate, notwithstanding they had been purchased far below their 
market value, as mentioned above. 

Whether Government aid needed: The vice chairman also makes 
the following comment: 

“Stating that these lines had been without mail pay 
and thus implying that therefore they needed no mail contracts 
to make possible their continued operation, ignores the fact, well 
known to Mr. Nicolson, that the aid coming from reduced sales 
prices was expected to be entirely consumed in five years—the 
period of guarantee operation. Therefore that statement could 
have no other effect than to mislead those who were necessarily 
unfamiliar with all the many details of these problems.” 

“That statement.” What statement? The vice chairman 
creates the statement by alleging the Senate document contains 
something which implies that because a line has been sold with 


manent operation is unnecessary. The Senate document contatie 
no statement justifying such an implication; on the contrary, the 
Senate document, page 2, says: 

“If the policy of subsidizing our merchant marine in f 
trade is to be given permanent effect (and we think it should) 
then it should be done on a clearly defined plan * of 
direct financial aid by the Government, clearly phrased to that 
end, on a basis making its benefits equally available to all citi- 
zens meeting its requirements. There should be no favoritism 
whatever.” 

These are the general principles which characterized the bill 
Senators Frye and Hale wanted enacted into law in 1891, and for 
beer Shamed refused to accept the postal subsidy bill as a sub- 

u 


VI. MODERN VESSELS IN COMPETITION 


The vice chairman dwells on the progress in type, etc., of for- 
eign-trade shipping, and says: 

Nr. Nicolson ought to have known, and if he did not, he never 
should have attempted to comment on these mail contracts, that 
the advent of the Diesel engine has caused such a development 
in the efficiency of steam propulsion that the machinery of any 
steamer built 10 or more years ago is to-day obsolete.” 

As written records exist to eliminate possible misunderstanding, 
the way is clear to say that the vice chairman, as commissioner in 


charge of such matters, ignored, over the writer's protest, these 
very facts in many contracts he recommended. The greatest con- 
cession obtained in this field by the writer was in the first cer- 
tification made under the new act, and that concession was one 
of mere phraseology rather than one of substance. 

The vice chairman, however, knew from the Senate document 
itself what the author’s attitude was on this point. That docu- 
ment says (p. 12), with immediate reference to vessels of the 
Munson Line, but of general application: 

“Provision of course should have been made for their replace- 
ment. * * * Not only will the net loss (to our merchant 
marine) result from the age of the vessels, even if current repairs 
are faithfully made, but long before then they will probably bave 
become obsolete for competition in foreign trade, so rapid has 
been the movement in recent years for new types of vessels, both 
in speed, capacity, and general efficiency, especially in the develop- 
ment of Diesel engines.” 

In the light of the fact thus emphasized and therefore conceded 
by the vice chairman, how can such contracts as those with the 
Munson Line and the Export Steamship Co. be justified? In 

to justify the Munson contract the vice chairman says: 

“The steam plant on any vessel built recently has an efficiency 
twice as great as the steam plant” in the Munson vessels. 

Why then was not the Munson Line, in return for the $13,000,- 
000 to be paid it in subsidies, required to build proper new vessels? 


VIL. A QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Another form of imputation having in view weakening faith in 
the Senate document is the vice chairman’s attempt to transfer 
to the author responsibility for an alleged “recommendation” 
concerning the Munson Line and appearing in the 1925 annual 
report of the board, which he quotes. Responsibility for it is 
denied by the author. 

The right to suggest to the board proposed rates of compensa- 
tion was one the vice chairman, as the commissioner in charge 
of that bureau, naturally reserved to himself and insistently 
applied. The extract quoted in fact contains no recommendation; 
it is a mere preliminary statement. No recommendation was made 
until February, 1926, nearly eight months after the date of the 
annual report. 

As illustrating his insistence on himself naming proposed rates 
of compensation we cite a case of an actual recommendation; one 
in which there is a written record of the preliminary facts. We 
refer to the contract granted the Grace Line in 1926. The author, 
then director of the bureau, informed the commissioner that the 
company’s own statements revealed they were earning dividends, 
He nevertheless directed $3 per mile as the rate to be recom- 
mended, the maximum of any rate ever granted under section 24 
of the merchant marine act. The director protested the amount 
was excessive, but his attitude remained until some 
time later, when he put it at $2.25, an amount which was also 
excessive, in the light of the fact that the company was earning 
dividends without any subsidizing contract. 

The eleventh annual report of the board mentions this contract 
having been made and the rate. It, of course, does not mention 
this preliminary episode. On the theory of the vice chairman, 
however, because the director prepared the text of the report or of a 
final communication, he is responsible for the things reported, even 
though done under instruction and under protest. The proposi- 
tion is, of course, without merit. Neverthless the vice chairman 
writes: 

“In that section which Mr. Nicolson for the Annual 
Report of the Shipping Board in 1925 (p. 24), he says (then fol- 
lows the extract about the Munson Line, and the vice chairman 
continues): ‘It will be noted that here Mr. Nicolson makes no 
reference whatever to the amount of mail carried * * .“ 

Of course not. It was in 1925, and under the law (sec. 24) which 
authorized contracts “in aid of the development of a merchant 
marine „etc. (already herein quoted). He then com- 
ments further: 

“s œ è Nor does he mention the fact that this million-dollar 
compensation recommended was based on the prosperous condi- 
tions of 1925. II this thesis (meaning the Senate docu- 
ment) was designed to be informative, why were not some of 
these most important facts mentioned? * * Yet, ignor- 
ing * * * what he wrote in 1925 Mr. Nicolson now says that 
increasing the mail pay of this line $200,000 over the figure he 
had named makes reference to it as amazing * * * , etc.” 

The statement that Mr. Nicolson recommended a million-dollar 
rate in the Munson case is untrue. 

The fact is the amount recommended, even by the board, in- 
stead of being $1,000,000 per annum, was $3 per mile or, as stated 
in the Senate document (p. 33), $490,000 annually; whereas the 
amount payable under the 1928 contract is $1,300,000 per annum. 
The present annual payments thus exceed the “amount recom- 
mended” under the old law not by a mere $200,000 but by $810,- 
000 annually. That line’s total “compensation” under the con- 
tract will exceed $13,000,000, and it can not be required to build 
a single new vessel, not even in replacement of present vessels. 


VIII. THE NUMBER OF NEW VESSELS 

Concerning the number of new vessels built or building under 
these contracts, the vice chairman says: 

“ è + * The records show that, instead of only 12 new 
vessels, which appeared to be all Mr. Nicolson could discover as 
the result of those ‘amazing subsidies’ granted, American steam- 
ship companies now receiving mail pay already have built or now 
are building in American shipyards 39 vessels * .“ 
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In other words, the reader is intended to believe that the Senate 
document should have said 39 instead of 12, and the alleged dis- 
crepancy is cited to break down faith in the Senate document. 

The statement that 39 vessels have been built or now are build- 
ing as the result of the contracts criticized is very gravely inac- 
curate; such is not the case. The statement in the Senate docu- 
ment is correct. The inaccuracy of the vice chairman's statement 
will be demonstrated should the matter be examined into by a 
committee; very little progress can be made through mere ex 
parte statements, without evidence, or without opportunity to 
examine and explain evidence. 

The vice chairman will doubtless claim his figures (39 vessels) 
speak as of the date of his communication—January, 1931. Even 
on this basis the denial above still stands. The Senate document, 
however, not only in fact speaks as of March, 1930, but prominent 
on its cover the reader is cautioned: “ The data herein contained 
is of date March, 1930.” 

So the vice chairman would “prove” the independability of 
data based on facts as they existed March, 1930, by its conflict 
with statements he makes, based on alleged facts as they existed 
in January, 1931—10 months later—and then comments that the 
12 mentioned in the Senate document “appeared to be all Mr. 
Nicolson could discover”; with the implication that he should 
have discovered a lot more. Such criticisms are unjust. The 
statement in the Senate document is correct. 


IX. THE OCEANIC & ORIENTAL NAVIGATION CO. 


A more palpably unfair criticism is the vice chairman’s challenge 
of the Senate document in its references to the postal contract 
given the Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co. He quotes the 
comment made in Senate document (p. 18) that the board 
Tecommended a subsidy of $2.50 per mile (the maximum rate for 
the steamers involved) whereas the report of its own experts 
showed that for a 3-year period the line could be operated at a 
profit, even though it had no subsidy. The Senate document 
refers specifically to the expert’s report. 

In an attempt to impair faith in the Senate document, the 
vice chairman says, of its author: 

“Now, why does he rip these figures from their explanatory 
context and * * * omit those conclusions revealed by that 
same board of experts found on the same page with his (the 
author's) extracted ‘profit’ figures, viz, * It would ap- 
pear under any circumstances that the surplus shown on the at- 
2 5 statement would be insufficient for replacements of any 

nd * * +? of 

There is no conflict between this statement of the experts and 
the statement attributed to them in the Senate document. Let 
us see who has done the ripping: “ The surplus shown on the at- 
tached statement,” is a definite sum of money, revealed in the 
Senate document (p. 18) to be $230,000. Of course, $230,000 as an 
abstract, isolated sum of money, “would be insufficient for 
replacements of any kind.” The significance of that surplus was 
not its amount ($230,000), but the fact that it would remain, 
after paying all expenses and after deducting not only “annual 
depreciation ” but also interest on dividend. That amount would 
be the product of three years’ operation, and three years only. 
Does the vice chairman claim the surplus from three years’ opera- 
tions should be sufficient to amortize the investment or to build 
new vessels in replacement? The shipping world deems a line 
“ prosperous ” if, in addition to paying all expenses, including insur- 
ance and a fair interest or dividend on the investment, there 
still remains enough from through 20 years’ operations to 
amortize the original investment; or, if he desires to continue, 
to invest it in a new vessel. 

The vice chairman knows that in vessel accounting this 
amortizing fund is created by an annual deduction named de- 
preciation” (usually 5 per cent), and this deduction repre- 
sents “replacement.” The 5 per cent applied for 20 years, produces, 
of course, 100 per cent of the original investment. 

The vice chairman is experienced in merchant-shipping matters; 
he knows these underlying facts. He also knows that the report 
of the experts shows not only that they deducted this deprecia- 
tion” item in their computation, but they were generous to the 
operating account and deducted 10 per cent instead of the cus- 
tomary 5 per cent! 

Should subsidy yield larger vessels? But, regardless of the ex- 
perts’ report, it is a fact that the attitude of the vice chairman 
has been, demonstrable from the contracts themselves, not only 
that the subsidy should assure a surplus equal to the investment 
in the subsidized vessels at the time the subsidy commences but 
a far greater amount, namely, enough to replace the original fleet 
with larger and faster vessels, ignoring entirely that, to the extent 
such new vessels exceeded the value of the original vessels, they 
should represent new capital investment; the making of the addi- 
tional investment of private capital being encouraged by an en- 
tirely new subsidy to and commensurate with the larger and finer 
vessels. 

The attitude of the vice chairman apparently is in principle 
that a subsidy to a 10,000-ton, 10-knot vessel for 10 years may be 
made large enough to assure a surplus equal to the cost of a 
20,000-ton, 20-knot vessel, and need not be limited to assuring the 
return of the investment in the smaller vessel. This proposition 
can not be sustained; it is dealt with in the Senate document 
(p. 20); yet it is on this basis the recommendation for the Oceanic 
& Oriental Navigation Co. contract is “ justified.” 

The new vessels not definitely required to be built: We have 
said “equal the cost of,” just above, advisedly, for the proposition 


is not that the subsidee should be required to apply the gold thus 
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given him to that use; not at all! Let it be given to him any- 
how, so that if he happens to feel like. building such a vessel he 
will have some surplus cash with which to do it—received from 
the Treasury of the United States. But if he does not want to 
build the new vessel, why, let him keep the money anyhow! It is 
on this basis, apparently, the recommendation for the Munson 
Line contract is “ justified ”! 


X. NEW VESSELS VOLUNTARILY BUILT 


The vice chairman states concerning new vessels built volun- 
tarily, though not required to be built by the contract: 

“While emphasizing the fact that the recipient of the mail 
bounty (he refers to the Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co.) were 
not bound to build any new ships under their contract, he (the 
author) knew that the owners of these lines * * * (were 
actually building) * three magnificent ships. 
Why does he leave the impression that no such facts exist?” 

One reason is that “no such facts” in fact exist. Another 
reason is that if they did exist they would be wholly irrelevant. 

As to the first reason: The vice chairman properly uses the words 
“these lines,” for while there is but one company (the Oceanic 
& Oriental Navigation Co.) there are two lines, and two contracts 
(S. Doc., p. 17). The vice chairman's phraseology gives the reader 
but one impression, viz, that whereas the Senate document (p. 
18) reveals that the Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co. will re- 
ceive $3,800,000 under these two contracts, and that not one new 
vessel is required to be built by either of them, that the author 
nevertheless “knew” that company was in fact building three 
“magnificent ships”; and then asks: “Why does he leave the 
impression that no such facts exist?” If he does not refer to 
the Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Co., whom does he reveal to the 
reader in building the vessels mentioned; no other person or 
company appears in the offing of his comment, to whom the com- 
ment could refer. It is sufficient to repeat that he is mistaken. 
He evidently had this company confused with some other company 
and some other mail contract. 

Now, as to the second reason: Had it been true this contractor 
was in fact building such vessels, while the author might have 
mentioned it, incidently, as he did in the case of the Export Steam- 
ship Co, (p. 26), nevertheless it is irrelevant, and he could very 
properly have ignored the fact. It would have been irrelevant 
because the purpose of the Senate document is to demonstrate 
that administrative agents charged with the protection of the 
Government's interests had made certain contracts, certainly un- 
justified by the facts, and possibly unjustified by law. z 

What a contractor may do voluntarily, after receiving the award, 
has no bearing on the question whether the contract had been 
properly made. Benefits which the Government should receive in 
return for vase payments promised should not be dependent on 
the pleasure or even the patriotism of the contractor; it is the 
duty of the Government's representatives to see that such benefits 
may be demanded, as of right. It would have seemed this is 
axiomatic, had not the distinguished vice chairman indicated that 
it is an unjustified criticism of the contract—if the citizen happens 
to voluntarily pay the benefits anyhow. And the vice chairman 
champions such contracts even when the contractor is not volun- 
tarily paying the benefits anyhow—as with the Munson Line! 

New construction by another line: The argument of the vice 
chairman that voluntary compliance justifies the contract, though 
compliance by the contractor could not be demanded, is extended 
by him one step farther. It is a fact that the Robert Dollar 
group are building two vessels—two fine, large vessels. He men- 
tions this fact as in justification of those two contracts awarded 
the Dollars, which are the subject of the Senate document's criti- 
cism (p. 29). As a matter of fact, the building of neither of 
these two vessels has anything to do with either of the contracts 
criticized. They are being built under and for the route covered 
by a third and entirely different contract, and that contract 
requires their construction. 

The Senate document (p. 29) points out that the two contracts 
it criticizes provide for payments aggregating $27,000,000, and yet 
neither of them provides for the building of a single new vessel. 
Then the vice chairman says: “But they are building two vessels 
anyhow,” and thus tries to bring them within his doctrine of 
voluntary compliance. He does not mention the fact of the third 
contract, and that the building of them is pursuant to its require- 
ments, nor does he mention that this third contract provides for 
the payment of many, many more millions in subsidies in addition 
to and apart from the $27,000,000 payable under the two con- 
tracts criticized. It is in partial return for the additional $14,- 
000,000 or more they will receive under this third contract that 
the two new vessels are building. 

The failure of the vice chairman to note this distinction is 
the more surprising because he knows that the loan agreement 
under which the Dollars are borrowing three-quarters of the cost 
of these vessels from the Government expressly provides they shall 
be operated in the round-the-world service, the route to which 
this third contract relates. 

He places at $9,000,000 the construction handicap these vessels 
will have to bear in foreign trade. This, of course, is an incident 
of the third contract and of the $14,000,000 payable under it. 
Remaining silent as to the $14,000,000 subsidy, he charges this 
$9,000,000 against the $27,000,000, hoping thereby to reduce the 
enormity presented by the two contracts criticized in the Senate 
document. Should a consolidated statement be made for the bur- 
dens of the lines, under all three contracts, it is obvious the com- 
parison of these burdens should be with the subsidies receiy- 
able under all three contracts, and the $9,000,000 would then be 
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contrasted with $41,000,000 receivable. It is a conservative proph- 
ecy that if these contracts remain in force for the 10-year period 
they will receive from the Government subsidies aggregating nearly 
$50,000,000. 

XI. IN CONCLUSION 


Although this reply is but a fraction only in length of the vice 
chairman’s communication, it is our purpose, in justice to those 
whom we hope will read it, to bring it to a close. Many points 
will therefore be left unanswered, except as the spirit and method 
of the whole communication has been revealed in this reply. The 
comments made on the author’s connection with the con- 
tract awarded the line from Savannah (the South Atlantic Steam- 
ship Co.) will be answered in a separate document. 

We wish, however, to supplement our reply above (Caption VII) 
to the vice chairman's attempt to impute to the author respon- 
sibility for the $1,000,000 being mentioned in the 1926 annual re- 
port for the proposed contract to the Munson Line under the 
1920 act. The author's denial of responsibility for that amount 
could not be more definite than already made. He would be re- 
luctant to simply reply and say that it was the vice chairman 
himself who named that amount, if documentary evidence was 
not available in the files of the Shipping Board to prove it; and 
it is known to the author that the vice chairman urged General 
Lord to recommend a postal-contract appropriation, mentioning 
this $1,000,000 item in that connection, and now seeks to fasten 
it on the author. As stated, documentary proof over the vice 
chairman's signature is in existence on this point. 

As the last several paragraphs of the vice chairman's communi- 
cation are in humorous vein, they will require no answer, except 
to remind the reader that his quotation from Lincoln is paralleled 
by another comment of that great man concerning the ultimate 
capacity of the people to protect themselves, a fact which, in part, 
prompted the statement in the Senate Document No. 210 (p. 5) 
that the criticlsms it makes are— 

„ œ Constructive criticisms, prompted by the belief that 
unless the present law is radically it will be repealed 
under circumstances which will make revival of Government aid 
to merchant shipping very difficult for many years to come.” 

JOHN NICOLSON. 

WasuHincton, D. C., February 6, 1931. 

REPORT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMITTEE 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District ot 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16479) to 
authorize the widening of Piney Branch Road NW., in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, reported it 
without amendment. . 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R 
16415) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACK] 
which has been pretty well discussed already. It is simply 
an amendment which proposes to put a limitation upon the 
appropriation of $100,000,000 for the Federal Farm Board 
during the next fiscal year. I myself think it should be 
done by legislation, but if the Senator thinks it should be 
done on the pending bill, of course, it rests with the Senate. 
I think it is a mistake to do it in this way. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, this is simply an amendment 
to provide with reference to this appropriation that the 
money shall not be used for the purpose of dealing in futures 
or indulging in marginal transactions. I ask for the yeas 
and nays upon my amendment. 


PAYMENT OF VETERANS’ ADJUSTED-COMPENSATION CERTIFICATES 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, before we proceed fur- 
ther with the unfinished business I ask for the attention ot 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], if I may have it. 

Some 10 days ago a motion was made to discharge the 
Committee on Finance from the further consideration of a 
measure which I introduced relating to veterans’ adjusted- 
compensation certificates. The Senator from Utah assured 
me that there would be some kind of action if the motion 
went over, and within a few days. It has now been some 
two weeks since that happened. What progress is being 
made? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Finance Committee met 
and took up the question to which the Senator refers, and 
no definite action was taken. I think the sentiment ex- 
pressed by members of the committee from both sides of 
the Chamber was that since the House is going to act upon 
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the measure, perhaps it would be better that the committee 
should not take action until the House has acted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator will recall that he assured 
me that if the committee did not take action, he would have 
no objection to the adoption of my motion. As the Senator 
knows 

Mr. SMOOT. As I had not concluded all that I wanted 
to say, let me say further to the Senator that the Senate 
Finance Committee will meet next Thursday morning at 10 
o'clock for the purpose of taking up the question for action. 
I do not know what the committee will decide, but that is to 
be taken up Thursday, that alone and nothing else. It will 
then be considered by the committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then the Senator assures me that 
Thursday of this week action will be had on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it will. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it is not had then, the Senator will 
interpose no objection to the discharge of the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if it should take another day or 
if we should meet another day 

Mr. CARAWAY. I can not hear the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (rapping for order). 
will be in order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I do not understand the 
Senator’s statement. Let me appeal to Members of the 
Senate. The rights of 4,000,000 men are involved in this 
matter. I hope Senators will be in order so that I may hear 
what it is the Senator from Utah is saying. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senator now that of course I 
can not say that during the morning hour on Thursday final 
action will be taken, but there will be action taken by the 
committee. I will assure the Senator of that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If there shall be no action taken, then 
the Senator will interpose no objection to discharging the 
committee under the notice I have given? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will make no further statement; the 
Senate may take any position it wants to take. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Wait a moment. The Senator from 
Utah assured me if I would let it go over, and then the 
Senate committee should not act, he would have no objec- 
tion and would interpose no objection to the committee 
being discharged. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Finance Committee is going to 
act one way or the other. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am trying to get this assurance now 
from the chairman of the committee that if the committee 
shall not take action one way or the other—he can not 
foretell what the committee will do, but he can say that 
there will be some action—the Senator, then, from Utah, the 
chairman of this committee, will interpose no objection to 
a motion to discharge the committee and to bringing the 
matter on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate committee shall act on the 
matter by saying that it is not going to do anything with 
it, I will have no objection, then, to the Senator making his 
motion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; I do not want it put in that 
way. Now, let us have this matter distinctly understood. 
The Senator will not object to a motion to discharge the 
committee if the Senate Committee on Finance fails to act 
on the measure this week? 

Mr. WATSON. O Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Utah can speak for 
himself, and the Senator from Indiana can speak for 
himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not want to say to the 
Finance Committee that it shall report out the measure on a 
certain day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They may refuse to report it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they refuse to report i. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the Senator assured me—and I 
want again to come back to the point; he has had a lot to 
attend to and may have forgotten it—the Senator assured 
me that if the committee did not act and act promptly he 
would have no objection to its being discharged. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the committee shall not take any action 
for or against the measure, then I will have no objection. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. On next Thursday? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not say Thursday. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What day will the Senator say? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say the Finance Committee is going 
to meet right along until some action shall have been taken. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It could meet right along until final ad- 
journment without taking action. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no intention of doing that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator say that unless the 
committee shall act this week he will have no objection to 
its being discharged from the further consideration of the 
measure? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the committee can get through this 
week one way or the other. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator say if the committee 
shall not act this week he will have no objection to its being 
discharged from further consideration of the measure? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will have no objection to the Senator 
making a motion to discharge the committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, that is not what the Senator 
previously said. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator, I suppose, knows that on 
last Saturday the Committee on Finance voted to take no 
action whatever on the bonus measure until the House shall 
have acted. So what good is any assurance from any indi- 
vidual Senator that the Finance Committee will act on it at 
any time? 

Mr. CARAWAY. As chairman of the committee the Sen- 
ator from Utah assured me that unless the committee acted 
he would have no objection to its being discharged, and now 
I want to have him say again that if the committee shall 
not act this week he will interpose no objection to the dis- 
charge of the committee, so that this measure may come on 
the floor of the Senate by next Monday. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must have misunderstood me. 
I Said 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will go back and read it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that if the committee should not act; 
but the committee is going to act one way or the other. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This week? 

Mr. SMOOT. However, it might at a meeting say that it 
is opposed to reporting the bill out. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then the Senator will not be to blame. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know, but I did not say that = would 
then support 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, the Senator most bp E as- 
sured me unless his committee took some action 

Mr. SMOOT. The action taken may be adverse to the 
bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it is, of course, it will be action. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the action which I had in mind. 
They will either report it favorably or they will vote against 
reporting it at all, and that is the action—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, I think we have a distinct under- 
standing that action is to be had this week or else the 
Senator will interpose no objection to discharging the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COUZENS and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas has 
the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield first to the Senator from Michi- 
gan, and then I will yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. COUZENS. The committee had a meeting on Satur- 
day, and I being one of the most ardent proponents of the 
World War veterans’ legislation, favoring the passage of 
some sort of bill, the best we can get for the veterans, in- 
sisted, so far as I could, that the committee take action and 
report out a bill, regardless of what the House did; but I 
was overridden by the committee on the promise that the 
House Ways and Means Committee had stated to our leader, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], if I remember cor- 
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rectly, that they were going to take action on Tuesday or 
Wednesday of this week. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This week or next week? 

Mr. COUZENS. The coming week. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This week? 

Mr. COUZENS. It was on last Saturday we had the meet- 
ing, and it is my intention, so far as I am able, to insist upon 
the committee taking action if the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House does not take some action this week; 
but I believe the Senator from Arkansas is perhaps a little 
rigid in trying to set an exact date. I think there is a 
preponderance of opinion on the part of the Senate Finance 
Committee in favor of reporting out some legislation for the 
Senate to consider; but we would like to have the House bill 
to act on if we can. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator is fully conscious of the 
fact that this is the 9th day of February; a third of the 
month has gone; and if we are going to get any action we 
must get it quickly. If they delay action in the House and 
the Finance Committee should delay action until the House 
shall have acted, then it simply means the abandonment of 
the measure. 

I want to ask the Senator this question: If the committee 
does not act before the last of this week, will he join with 
those of us who believe there ought to be some action in 
insisting that the committee report; and, if it does not re- 
port, that it be discharged, so that we can get the measure 
on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. COUZENS. I should say that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, if the committee has not acted by a week from to- 
morrow, at least, that I would aid the Senator in having the 
committee discharged, but I think we ought to have a week 
to consider the matter. 

Mr, CARAWAY. There is a week between now and Satur- 
day. 

Mr, COUZENS. No; because we will have a night session 
to-morrow and the House will have a night session for the 
calendar on Wednesday, and it is rather difficult to know 
whether the House will act during the remaining part of the 
week; but if the House should act at the end of this week, 
then the Finance Committee ought to take the matter up and 
dispose of it by Monday, at least. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will join with us and say 
if the committee does not act by to-day a week that we will 
insist on a discharge of the committee, I should go along 
with him. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator knows, of course, that I 
can not control the situation. I am in sympathy, however, 


with his object. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I understand. 
Mr. COUZENS. But I think the Senator is putting the 


time too close. A week from Tuesday we ought to know 
whether or not the House is going to act. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think we know now. 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to say to the Senator that in the 
Republican caucus this morning I stated frankly that if there 
was going to be any jockeying to defeat veterans’ legislation 
in relation to adjusted-compensation certificates, I would 
not be one of those who would help to get the appropriations 
through in advance, so that we could adjourn and leave the 
veterans’ bill hanging in the air on the 4th of March. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, I know the Senator’s great 
interest and his activity in this matter, and if there is not 
any action taken by next Tuesday, I am then going to insist 
that we get some kind of a measure before the Senate on 
which we may act. 

ABANDONMENT OF COURT-MARTIAL OF GEN. SMEDLEY D. BUTLER 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was greatly gratified this 
morning, and I am sure most, if not all, of the Senators 
were, that the Government has dismissed its court-martial 
proceedings against Gen. Smedley D. Butler. A mistake was 
made in the outset by apologizing to Mussolini. I took the 
part of General Butler. I felt that an effort was being made 
to humiliate this great American general who has had an 
honor conferred upon him by this Government that has 
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been conferred on no other living man in the uniform of 
the country. He has the distinction of having had two 
congressional medals of honor bestowed upon him by the 
Government that he has long loved and served so well. He 
is a great, outstanding American; we need more like him. 
He condemns cruelty and tyranny and oppression wherever 
he finds them, and the effort was being made by his enemies 
here and abroad to humiliate and punish him for condemn- 
ing Mussolini for running down a child in Italy and killing 
it and failing to stop and give aid of any kind. I commended 
General Butler for the stand that he took; I commend him 
now; and I congratulate the President, the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, for having the proceedings 
stopped and this court-martial dismissed. 

I have received quite a number of letters, Mr. President, 
defending General Butler; and I have made excerpts from 
many of them, which I ask leave to print in the RECORD. 

©The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The excerpts referred to are as follows: 


SUMMARY OF REPRESENTATIVE TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS RECEIVED BY 
SENATOR HEFLIN COMMENTING ON THE BUTLER-MUSSOLINI EPISODE 


You have my heartfelt congratulations in demanding investi- 
gation for General Butler before he is court-martialed. Thank 
God for men like you and Major General Butler, who don’t bow 
down to that tyrant. From a mother who sent a son overseas 
to fight German autocracy and who does not want any foreign 
dictator to give our American generals their retirement. (Lucy 
G. Dunham, chaplain Local Auxiliary of Spanish War Veterans, 
Sebring, Fla.) 

Congratulations on stand taken regarding Butler and Mussolini. 
(C. A. Hatcher, Birmingham, Ala.) 

Stand by Butler to the last ditch. We are fighting with you 
100 per cent. (James B. Cook, Taylorridge, Ml.) 

You are to be congratulated on the stand you take on the Butler 
affair. I believe every American citizen must feel humiliated at 
the hasty apology offered Italy. I am for General Butler. (W. E. 
Adams, Pasadena, Calif.) i 

Congratulations. Mussolini speech a perfect bull's-eye. We 
need more red-blooded Americans with backbone instead of wish- 
bone. Stamping out Black Shirt and Mussolini radio propaganda 
perhaps a national necessity. (J. B. Rush, Denver, Colo.) 

I take the liberty of congratulating you on your stand on the 
Mussolini-General Butler affair. “What is America coming to?” 
Foreigners are running this country more and more every day. 
I was sorry I was not a resident of your State so that I could 
have voted for last fall. I feel the country has lost an 
American of the old school. This is not much from so humble a 
man as I, but I have a vote and my health left after spending 13 
months in France and five months on the front. And I can go 
back when it comes to holding down such people as Mussolini. 
(W. W. Mount, Houston, Tex.) 

Congratulations on your defense of Major General Butler. If 
the State Department would only investigate Mussolini and his 
acts they would find out he knows what he is talking about. 
(T. W. Dixon, Washington, D. C.) 

I certainly wish to congratulate you on the noble stand you 
took in behalf of e warrior and a full-blooded American 
General Butler. y it is high time the American 8 
demand that this most honorable man not be made to er 
humiliation because of his honest convictions. Italy and her 
clique should be made to realize that America will stand by 
Americans. (Hannibal H. Peabody, Indianapolis, Ind.) 

You are right about investigating the truth of the statement 
repeated by Major General Butler. I dare say that Mussolini did 
make it. Keep up your good work. I am just one among the 
millions who admire you for all you do and say. It is too bad 
that we do not have a few more Senators brave enough to speak 
out at a time like this. (Miss Minnie B. Brock, New York, N. Y.) 

Will you permit me to offer congratulations to you as an Amer- 
ican citizen who is not afraid to say what he thinks. If the 
United States had a few more men like you and General Butler 
we would not now have to be kotowing to certain foreigners. 
Keep up the good work! (Harry A. Kobel, sr., Indianapolis, Ind.) 

I can not refrain from expressing to you my sincere congratu- 
lations for the co ous stand you have taken in the Butler- 


Swiss Republic, with all respect due you. (Paul W. Vollenweider, 
White Plains, N. Y.) 
General Butler’s great service to this country tells what kind of 
. I wish to congratulate you for the stand you are 
him. (P. A. Anderson, White Plains, N. Y.) 
eased see the stand you have taken and the support you 
are giving Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler. It is an outrage that a 
like Butler should be arrested to please a foreign 
great majority of American people are with you, 
Go to it, and God bless you. (H. H. Freeman, Brooklyn, 
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Please allow me to thank you for your timely 
floor of the Senate in defense of a real American—General Butler. 
a you I deeply appreciate it. (Charles J. Sapovits, Chester, 

More power to you for your stand taken in behalf of General 
Butler. I wish that there were more like the two of you. Postal 
regulations do not permit the expression of my feeling toward the 
apology to Mussolini. (R. T. Williamson, Dodge City, Kans.) 

My family and I are very pleased to see you declaring yourself be- 
fore the Senate in favor of General Butler. We think the State De- 
partment was hasty in sending an apology to Mussolini. What is the 
matter with our Government? (C. F. M. Harris, Brooklyn, N. T.) 

General Butler should be awarded another commemorative medal 
instead of being made to face a senseless court-martial. Please ac- 
cept from a newspaper veteran and one opposite in political beliefs 


my most 
i E. Tunison, Dayton, Ohio.) 

The writer wishes to commend and thank you for the stand you 
have taken on the Butler-Mussolini situation. Don’t let them 
degrade one of our finest and most courageous generals—a man 
who is of real service to our country. He is another Stonewall 
Jackson, who has already spilled his blood for the people he loves. 
(Adolph J. Class, East Orange, N. J.) 

I have noticed newspaper reports to the effect that you criticized 
the recent apology given Mussolini before an investigation had 
been made. I, for one, want to thank you. And I appreciate 
having some one in Washington fearless enough to stand up for 
what is right. (W. A. Robinson, Chicago, II.) 

Glad to read in yesterday's Eagle here that you stood for Butler, 
the marine. I was with the United States marines, 1917-18. Also 
allow me to congratulate you for your stand on religious freedom. 
(Theodore L. Bayer, Wichita, Kans.) 

It is a pleasure and satisfaction that I read in this morning’s 
press that you have spoken in regard to the Butler affair. It is 
well that we have some Senators in W. m who will speak 
out for our great country and its honor. (E. B. Clemson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

May I not add to the thousands of letters you will receive from 
every true American my sincere approval of your speech in the 
Butler-Mussolini episode. Soldiers of the Butler type are not 
made overnight. The name of Smedley Butler will be one of 
bright remembrance of our military when Mussolini will be placed 
where he belongs—in a madhouse, gone and forgotten. (Elliott 
B. Seagraves, Lido Beach, Long Island, N. Y.) 

I am glad to read of your defense of General Butler in the 
Herald-Tribune. This mad ruler of Italy, Mussolini, must indeed 
be proud to get an apology from the greatest Nation on earth. 
(A World War veteran, New York City.) 

I wish you would introduce a bill to give General Butler a medal 
for what he said. If we had enough men in the Senate like you, 
perhaps we would not be overrun with foreigners who are taking 
our jobs while good American citizens are walking the streets in 
search of work. (A. S. Brown, Bellevue, Ky.) 

You are the type of American I admire; that is, you fight back, 
Glad to note that you still hold up for your country in defend- 
ing Butler against that Italian dictator—Mussolini. Keep it up. 
(William H. Caro, Ashland, Ky.) 

Apparently you were the only man in the United States Sen- 
ate with the courage to denounce the tyrant Mussolini and the 
pusillanimous conduct of our Government in apologizing to him. 
Will you please add, as a special favor to me, that there are some 
villains concerning whom nothing too damnatory can be spoken 
and there are some human butchers to whom no one need apolo- 
gize. I have followed your utterances on prohibition with con- 
sistant disapproval * * * but what you said to-day on the 
floor of the United States Senate makes me proud that a goodly 
share of my southern ancestors (and I haven't any other kind) 
were from the State of Alabama. (A. B. Reading, jr., attorney 
at law, Berkeley, Calif.) 

I very heartily approve your stand in defending General But- 
ler. The American apology to Mussolini is disgusting. It is a 
pity that a real American like General Butler should be arrested 
for telling the truth about a red-handed tyrant—kaiser of Italy. 
(Ebenezer Evans, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 

It is with pleasure that I note your stand in the case of General 
Butler. Glad to know some one in position will stand for Amer- 
ican principles and justice. (Thomas B. Fitzsimmons (ex-service 
man), Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

It does me good to see in to-night’s Bulletin that there is 
another man in public life in America besides General Butler who 
is not afraid to his opinions of the Italian Premier. I 
entirely agree with your whole attitude in the court-martial pro- 
ceeding against the distinguished marine officer. (S. Palmer 
Byrnes, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Every red-blooded American is proud of you and Major General 
Butler—that gallant soldier. Let us elect him President in 1932 
and we will have a Government worthy of a brave and free Nation. 
(M. Tyson, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


Keep up the good work that you are doing for the betterment 
of our country. The quicker we get Mussolini's henchmen out of 
the country the better for all of us in general. (Albert Farber, 
Racine, Wis.) 


I admire your stand the Mussolini-Butler affair and 


this letter is to encourage you. You, like Butler, are an American. 
(Percy Francis, Bloomington, III.) 

You certainly expressed my thoughts and the thoughts of a 
great many other people in regard to the attitude the State and 
Navy Departments have taken in the matter of Maj. Gen. Smedley 
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D. Butler and Mussolini. I hope you will spread your thoughts on 
the matter as widely as possible. My husband went to Haverford 
School with Smedley Butler and we are not only personal friends 
of his but also great admirers of him—so that is my excuse for 
writing to you. (Mrs. Francis A. Gugert, Wayne, Pa.) 

Allow me to congratulate you on your defense of Major General 
Butler. If free speech is to be limited, what next. (J. H. O'Neal, 
M. D., Morgan City, La.) 

General Butler's trial should be public so the people may know 
what is going on. And if Major General Butler is acquitted, then 
all who were responsible for this apology to Mussolini—the wild 
man of Italy—should be removed from office. (Arthur C. Martin, 
Metuchen, N. J.) 

I like the promptness and manner in which you have come to 
the support of Major General Butler and hope and trust that you 
will follow it up with all the force that is within you. The vulgar 
haste in which that apology was sent to Mussolini must not be 
interpreted as coming from the real and true American citizen. 
Major General Butler was a guest at a private dinner when he 
made the speech attributed to him. He was there as a private 
citizen and not as an Official of the Government. have 
come to a pretty pass when my guests in my private club or home 
are not permitted to open their mouths for fear some spy or 
sneak may be present or hidden. (F. D. Newberry, Ocean City, 
N. J.) 

I wish to congratulate you for the fearless manner in which you 
exposed Mussolini’s record in the Senate and to express my regrets 
that you have only a short time remaining of your term as 
United States Senator from Alabama. I am one of the thousands 
who have admired you for the sterling Americanism you have 
displayed on so many occasions when questions vital to every 
American have arisen. (John Rickets, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

I was always proud to be a United States citizen; in fact, proud 
to serve McKinley and Roosevelt in 1896; and am sure these two 
would never have apologized to Mussolini and sacrificed the honor 
of a great major general. (George Ritchards, Montreal, Canada.) 

I agree with you in your remarks that we not be too quick to 
discipline Major General Butler until we investigate more thor- 
oughly the truth of Mussolini’s own actions. If these things be 
true, or any part of them true, I see no good reason why we 
should have Major General Butler punished for his own honest 
opinion of such a tyrant as Mussolini. More glory to Smedley D. 
Butler instead of disgrace. (Mrs. J. Earl Morser, Portland, Oreg.) 

Congratulations to you and Major General Butler—two Ameri- 
cams who are not afraid to express their opinions. America, 
right or wrong, must not go down on her knees to such a dictator 
as Mussolini. (Wendel Pfeiffer, Dayton, Ohio.) 

It was with a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction that I read 
your stand in favor of Major General Butler, and I only hope that 
you will tell them plenty more before he comes up for trial. An 
apology was sent to Mussolini from the Government and the 
American people to which I object. Our borough of Rockledge 
has about 2,200 inhabitants, and my friends and I could only find 
9 people who were in favor of an apology. Why, then, include 
the American people in the apology? What we need in Washing- 
ton are more Americans and less diplomats. (Albert E. Miller, jr., 
Rockledge, Pa.) 

Since your unbelievable defeat in Alabama last fall I think one 
of the most exasperating episodes is this nonsense of 
apol to Mussolini. I can not comprehend such proceedings, 
Although they read you out of the party in Alabama because 
you dared to oppose Al Smith, I am delighted that Raskob has not 
robbed you 5 splendid spirit. (Mrs. Ira E. MacCormack, 
Della „ . 

I have read in this morning's paper a brief account of your 
demand that before Butler is disciplined an investigation be made 
as to the truth of his statement that Mussolini ran over a child 
and did not stop. As a plain American citizen I cheer you and 
most heartily hope that such an investigation will be made, as 
justice seems to demand it. (N. P. Farrior, Philipi, W. Va.) 

I feel that it was an insult to every true American when our 
State Department apologized to Mussolini. I am not hasty in 
making this declaration, because in the World War I had four 
sons, and one of them never returned home. I thank God for a 
man like you in the United States Senate with courage and con- 
victions that you have. Your failure to remain there is a distinct 
national loss. (Rev. William H. Brightmire, Indianapolis, Ind.) 

I want to indorse your statements regarding the Mussolini-Butler 
affair. I am sorry to think of you being so soon out of the line-up, 
and I hope and pray that even yet you may be restored to your 
seat. (George Booth, Chattanooga, Tenn.) 

I wish to state that I am only one of many who agree with you 
in the way you have expressed yourself con the Mussolini- 
Butler incident. I lived in Philadelphia during the time Major 
General Butler was director of public safety and followed nis aeeas 
with the greatest of admiration considering the great opposition 
which he encountered. (Mrs. J. M. Beecher, East Orange, N. J.) 

Please accept my congratulations for the brave stand which you 
have taken in the Butler and Mussolini episode. Your words on 
the floor of the Senate came at an opportune time. May you live 
to see the day when you will be more appreciated for the brave 
stand that you have taken. (C. N. Eiland, Clanton, Ala.) 

During the last meeting of the Liberty Bell Council, No. 55, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, held January 31, it went 
on record unanimously indorsing your stand in the Butler-Musso- 
ao: (Allan C. Witherite, recording secretary, Washington, 
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In a great many cases I have disagreed with and criticized you 
in the past, but honesty compels me to commend your attitude 
in the case of General Butler. 

As an ex-service man I am for peace at all times, but I see no 
occasion for being a “sap.” 

It would be a very good thing for the United States of America 
if more United States Senators would show the high percentage 
of Americanism that you have demonstrated in this case. (N. A. 
Byrd, New Albany, Ind.) 

Major General Butler is to be given a “warm hand” on any 
remark he might make about Mussolini. He is a real hero. Be 
on guard and do what is possible in behalf of Major General 
Butler. (Charles F. Zanone, Detroit, Mich.) 

The inclosure is a copy of my letter to the Italian ambassador, 
which I hope will serve as an eye opener. hy 

Franco La Gardia, former secretary to Premier Mussolini, de- 
clares it’s the truth and nothing but the truth. (L. D. O'Dell, 
New York City.) 


His Excellency NOBILE DE MARTINO, 
Royal Italian Ambassador, 
Italian Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

ExcELLENCY: As an American citizen may I ask you if you fora 
moment think that you are within the boundary line of rights 
and justice by asking the Federal Government for apology con- 
cerning reflections projected upon Premier Mussolini by Maj. Gen. 
e D. Butler regarding Premier Mussolini's hit-and-run 
actions 

A former secretary to Premier Mussolini from Rome discloses 
the fact that the act was committed by the Premier, and other 
similar acts, of which the former secretary was much displeased. 

Excellency, considering the act of Premier Mussolini, what evi- 
dence have you that is sufficiently comprehensive to warrant 


American apology? 
Lester D. O'DELL, New York City. 


God bless you for your untiring and unfailing defense of this 
country's traditional love of freedom, fair play, and the right of 
free speech! May you long be spared to voice the sentiments and 
feelings of true Americanism. 

All right-thinking patriotic citizens owe you a debt of gratitude 
for your fearless defense of General Butler in connection with the 
humiliating and disquieting action of the Washington Govern- 
ment in the recent Mussolini episode. One wonders also how it is 
that the nefarious Al Capone and the horde of other criminals of 
like racial origin who are to-day preying upon American society 
can so easily evade all Government interference or control when a 
citizen of genuine American origin, whose life has been devoted to 
his country’s service, can be made a scapegoat in so high-handed 
and brutal a fashion. (E. Mills, San Francisco, Calif.) 

I felt very much humiliated to read of the apology of our Gov- 
ernment to Mussolini. It seems to me that such haste was not 
necessary and should not have been done before an investigation 
had been made. When I read in this morning's paper your atti- 
tude in the matter, I could not refrain from writing you my con- 
gratulations. My best wishes go out to you in this your attempt 
to see that General Butler gets a square deal. (W. E. Adams, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.) 

I was delighted with your speech delivered in the Senate by 
you yesterday in regard to the Butler-Mussolini controversy, and 
wish to say that you showed yourself a true American and not 
afraid to say what you believed right. Every true American will 
agree with you. I want to say that the apology offered Mussolini 
by our State Department is most humiliating to every citizen. 
(Emil Juergens, Los Angeles.) 

I happen to live in Major General Butler's State and I wish to 
thank you for standing up for him. I am sick of seeing so much 
being done for the foreigners here and very little for the American 
born. (Eri E. Dutton, Media, Delaware County, Pa.) 

I have read with interest the articles published in our press in 
connection with what you told about Mussolini killing the little 
child, and, as a good citizen myself, I wish to congratulate you 
and tell you that I admire you greatly, and am thankful that there 
is one American left who has the courage to tell the truth. 

I wish to say that I feel very sorry as an American that our 
Government had to apologize for some one who told the truth. 
(A. Turtledove, Portland, Oreg.) 

It gives me great pleasure to see one man that has got the nerve 
to tell the Senate the truth about Mussolini. (William Wallace, 
Long Beach, Calif.) 

There is no doubt in my mind but what General Butler says is 
absolutely true, and even though it was not, we, as a Nation, 
do not owe such a man as Mussolini an apology. I would like to 
see the trial for court-martial dropped immediately. I am glad 
that we have at least one man in the Senate. (Le Roy K. Holmes, 
San Bernardino, Calif.) 

Yes; “ Why should an American general bow down and crawl in 
the dust to the most red-handed tyrant on earth”? Besides your- 
self, there are millions of other real Americans who are also get- 
ting tired of this kotowing to monarchs of the Old World. Al- 
though you will hear from a fraction of the number, yet there are 
millions of your countrymen who highly praise your attitude, and 
a great portion of those who are of the opposite political faith, as 
I myself. In the opinion of myself and numerous others this 


apology by our Government to the duce should be retrieved. 
Nevertheless, it is very encouraging to know that we have at least 
one red-blooded American as a Member of the Senate. More 
(Paul M. Worley, Prescott, Ariz.) 


power to you, Senator. 


1931 


Tt Nou could know just what-the 2-cent postage on this letter 
JFCCFCCCCCCCCCCCT0CCC C 
hend how truly and deeply I appreciate such a noble soul and 
warrior as you are, and the most I can do under circum- 
stances and conditions is to so live day by day as to have power 
in prayer to our Heavenly Father to bless, keep, and help you in 
your warfare. (Will R. Reeme, Deming, N. Mex.) 

Ninety-eight per cent of the United States of America is with 
you in supporting General Butler. Rally round our Senators and 
Congressmen and demand the setting aside of this shameful, un- 
just, court-martial for one telling the truth about the world’s 
superegotist and tyrant, as mean and heartless as we read of the 
world’s worst. We protect foreigners to a much greater extent 
than our own citizens. Daily our President and citizenship is in- 
sulted by high and low and we do nothing. Carry on, brave man; 
our State’s procedure is a disgrace. You can get resolutions and 
petitions by the thousands for the asking. All California edi- 
torials are stronger than this and for General Butler. What are 
we coming to when we side with Mussolini scum against our good 
American citizenship. We must do something and be led by some 
one like you, who has the information and the courage to lead. 
(W. J. Hill, San Diego, Calif.) 

Congratulations to you for your stand on the General Butler 
and Mussolini controversy. Wish we had more men like you in 
the Senate who have the courage to voice their convictions in such 


matters. 
A great many of my friends and tances have the same 
(Geo. B. Decon, liberal, 


opinion as you as to Mussolini's guilt. 
Kans.) 

Just a few lines to commend you on your fearlessness in con- 
demning Mussolini in regard to the Gen. Smedley Butler affair as 
appearing in this evening’s press reports. (Joseph M. Phipps, 
Oakland, Calif.) 

Excuse the liberty I take in writing you, but I can not resist 
r you on your attitude in the Mussolini incident. 

Thank God there are some men in the world to-day who have 
“guts.” (H. C. B. Forsyth, Vancouver, B. 2) 

1 see you are now, as ever, still in good form in being always 
alert in expressing the views of a great horde of patriotic, liberty- 
loving Americans on the floor of the United States Senate. May 
God spare you to occupy an important place in the affairs of this 
Nation for many years yet to come. (J. C. Nelson, Portales, 
N. Mex. 

It is 1 5 with great American admiration and satisfaction 
that I write these few lines commenting upon your stand regard- 
ing Major General Butler. I am hoping that this gallant marine 
officer will stand fast and prove to the world that these United 
States will never crawl in the dust before such a person as 
Mussolini. (Robert J. Evans, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

zon are right about Mussolini and Butler. The whole poed: 

is positively sickening. (J. H. Finn, North Mass.) 

Sloppy, disgusting is the apology to that red- handed brute— 
Mussolini. I want to thank you for shooting it to those demand- 
ing that Mussolini be court-martialed. (J. Q. Hutton, Los An- 
geles, Calif.) 

I am proud of the speech you made co Mussolini. Iam 
inclosing statement by Rev. L. o prhe 3 mas Mussolini 
a ers for his slanderous untrue tements concerning 

a (W. F. Sublette, Kansas City, Mo.) 

Orie oo power to you in your ns for Major General Butler. 
(Benjamin F. Watson, San Diego, Calif.) 

Ninety-eight per cent of the people in the United States se 
with you in support of General Butler. What are we coming to 
when our Government sides with Mussolini against a brave Ameri- 
can? (W. J. Hill, San Diego, Calif.) 

Congratulations to you for your stand on the Butler-Mussolini 
controversy. Wish we had more men like you in the Senate who 
have the courage to voice their convictions in such matters. 
(George B. Deen, Liberal, Kans.) 

Just a few lines to commend you on your fearlessness in con- 
demning e er and defending Gen. Smedley Butler. (J. M. 
Phipps, Oakland, Calif.) 

I do not see why this Nation has to “kotow”™ to Mussolino. 
I approve of your stand in the Mussolini-Butler case. (Robert Jen- 
kins, Richmond, Va.) 

I think Italy should offer this country an apology for the crimes 


I read with much interest in the local paper of the stand you 
and Senator BrooxHarT took on the Butler-Mussolini affair. I 


many years you have served in the Senate and the House. 
very sorry that your term will soon expire, wee Sees 


ham, 
The inclosed clipping telling of your speech in 
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demned? Thank God there are a few fearless men at the heart 
of the Nation who do not fear to uphold that which is right. (A. 
tta McHose, Lancaster, Pa.) 

I feel that I should present to you the fact that a large number 
of men with whom I have come in contact in my travels in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, and whom I hear talking on the trains, 
in hotels, and in clubs, are fearful that General Butler will not be 
given a fair deal. While the comment of nearly all the men I 
have heard discuss the matter was that they do not condone loose 
talk or criticism by United States Government officials, neverthe- 
less, they all feel any severe discipline imposed upon General 
Butler for the alleged remarks would eventually bring forth a flood 
of public criticism against the attitude of our Government toward 
General Butler. I believe this is largely due to his loyal service to 
the United States, his record as an officer of the Marine Corps, his 
age, and time of his retirement being so close, which far over- 
balance any indiscretion he is accused of, particularly since the 
State 8 has made an apology to the Italian Government. 
I believe this to be the feeling and attitude of a great majority of 
the nuza of the State of Pennsylvania. (William F. Miller, Har- 
risburg, Pa.) 

Although defeated, millions of patriotic Americans know that 
it was by the combined cooperation of Rome and Wall Street. 
Every Protestant I have talked to is disgusted with the attitude 
taken by the State Department in apologizing to Mussolini. (C. J. 
Hitchcock, Kansas City, Mo.) 

Bravo for your recent speech in behalf of Major General Butler, 
or, rather, in behalf of the United States. Why should we stoop 
to apologize to a self-created despot? This letter is written by 
two who have recently traveled in Italy and talked with some of 
Mussolini’s subjects, who say they are veritable prisoners in their 
own country. (Mrs. I. W. Hart, Miss Cornelia Hart, Boise, Idaho.) 

Your denunciation of the o Apology, supinely given by the Senate 
Department to Mussolini has the unreserved approval of every 
red-blooded American. It was a national misfortume that you 
were not returned to the Senate. (George Winthrop, Cleveland, 


Ohio.) 
commend you for your fearless speech on 


I wish to mney. 
Mussolini. I am of the opinion that as time goes on enough 
(J. F. 


truth will come out to vindicate Major General Butler. 
Gilchrist, Los Angeles, Calif. 

I sincerely thank you for the stand you took concerning Major 
General Butler to-day. In the name of justice and fair play and 
in the name of the freedom of the people of the United States 
the charges against him should be openly heard. You are one 
of the people, Senator Herrin, not one of the cowards. (Esther 
Marie Brassovani, Chicago, Il.) 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16415) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order; the 
Senator will not proceed until the Senate is in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to request, before the Senator 
begins his remarks, to have the amendment read so that we 
may understand better the debate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no objection, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
pending amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, after line 2, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

No part of the amount hereby appropriated shall be expended, and 
no loan shall be made out of such amount, for the purpose of 
dealing in futures or indulging in transactions or any 
transaction whereby contracts are made for the purchase of agri- 
cultural commodities or food products thereof where no delivery 
of such commodity or food product is intended, nor shall any of 
this appropriation be loaned to any person, association, or corpora- 
tion for use by such person, association, or corporation for the 
purposes hereinbefore set out. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to say a few words in regard to 
the amendment offered by my colleague. I think it is sound; 
it sets out the principle involved in the Caraway Cotton 
Futures Act. I do not think that any exchange should be 
permitted to deal in cotton or in grain unless they have the 
cotton and grain and expect to deliver it on the contracts. 
If a person is permitted to deal in fictitious stuff, it is coun- 
terfeit; it is the same as permitting a citizen to issue coun- 
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terfeit money and use it against the Government’s money, 
because it is not cotton and it is not wheat. He is selling 
the name of both, and he may do so in unlimited quantities; 
and when the farmer is undertaking to hold his crop for a 
good price or his wheat for a good price the speculators go 
upon the exchange and sell this stuff and beat down the 
price of actual cotton or grain. Such practices ought to be 
stopped. 

Senators, we are not going to have any prosperity for 
the farmer who produces cotton or wheat until we regulate 
the exchanges and take away from them the power of short 
selling, and we are not going to have any general prosperity 
until we tax the profits of short selling on the exchanges, 
prevent speculation on margin, and cut the interest rates 
on call money as a bill introduced by me provides. I hope 
that my colleague’s amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, ordinarily I should be 
inclined to favor a provision of this character; but when we 
consider the circumstances under which the funds may be 
used, if they are used at all, in this direction, quite a differ- 
ent situation is presented from that of an ordinary stock 
speculator or stock gambler, as some one states the case, in 
dealing in margins or in dealing in futures. 

The average, ordinary, everyday speculator, of course, 
uses his funds in this way for the purpose of sliding the 
market up or down, just as the occasion suits him; but in 
this particular instance, if money is used, it is used solely 
for the purpose of trying to prevent a crash and a terrible 
depreciation of these commodities on the market. 

I do not think there has been any instance pointed out 
here where the money was used for the purpose of trying 
to beat down the market. In every instance it has been 
used in an effort to hold up the market, to sustain the 
market. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Under those circumstances I think the 
money, if it is used in that way, will be used for a very 
worthy and beneficent purpose. 

We are dealing with a system. If we did not have this 
‘system the situation would be altogether different. Fur- 
thermore, I do not believe in tying the hands of the board. 
This board has been created and authorized; and I think 
the board probably is a little more capable of dealing with 
this particular question and this particular situation than 
many of the Senators, myself especially, who have not 
studied the problems involved. 

I rather believe, therefore, that it is unwise to adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like the attention 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] while I briefly 
discuss this amendment. 

As the Senator knows, I am sympathetic with what he is 
trying to accomplish; and I do not want to be misunder- 
stood when I am recorded as voting against this amend- 
ment, which I expect to do. I should like to go as far as 
anyone in preventing the gambling that has been going on 
and that is now going on upon the board of trade, especially 
in the necessaries of life; but as the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. TRAMMELL] has well said, we are dealing with a system. 
This amendment will not abolish it. It will only prevent the 
Farm Board from acting freely in dealing with this system. 
It will prevent them from hedging, something that most— 
not all, but most—legitimate millers and others dealing in 
cotton, particularly, wheat, and other food products invari- 
ably indulge in as a protection against loss; a sort of insur- 
ance, as they put it. They do not defend the system that 
we have; but as long as we are in the system and have to 
deal with it, it seems to me this safeguard is a necessity 
with the honest dealer. 

The Agricultural Committee for a great many years have 
had the matter under consideration in various forms. They 
have taken an immense amount of evidence at those hear- 
ings. There is now pending before that committee a propo- 
sition to amend the grain futures act, which was passed 
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after a great deal of consideration—which, as a matter of 
fact, was a compromise—but which recognized future deal- 
ings upon the board of trade—recognized them because we 
were afraid to take away the right to hedge on the board 
of trade. We felt that as long as the system was in vogue, 
taking away the right to hedge would prevent honest deal- 
ers from protecting themselves against the evil of gambling 
that does go on upon the board of trade. 

There is now before the Agricultural Committee a propo- 
sition upon which hearings are to be had this week, com- 
mencing, I think, to-morrow, that will, it is thought, to a 
great extent abolish some of the evils that exist; but it is 
believed, I think, by those who are proposing this action, 
that if they did it at once there might for several years—at 
least, until the country readjusted itself—be great hard- 
ship endured by a great many honest producers of the 
necessary foods of life. 

There is another reason why it seems to me we ought 
not to put this limitation on this particular bill. This is 
an appropriation for what is known as the President's 
board, provided for in legislation that was passed at the 
behest of the President. For years, almost ever since the 
war, we have been trying to do something to relieve stricken 
agriculture. We reported out of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee quite a number of bills, all of them to some extent 
compromise measures, but measures which it was believed 
would remedy the situation. 

The first, quite a number of years ago, was a bill of 
which I was the author. It was twice reported from that 
committee. It met the opposition of the then President of the 
United States. It met particularly the opposition of the 
then Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover. Through these 
influences this bill was defeated. I am not now discussing 
the merits of any of these measures, or criticizing anybody 
who opposed them. It is sufficient to say that that bill was 
defeated. 

Following that came the so-called McNary-Haugen bill, 
passed through the Senate two or three times, defeated 
once in the House of Representatives through the influence 
of the then President, Mr. Coolidge; later passed through 
both Houses, and vetoed I think twice by President Cool- 
idge. President Hoover, who was at that time Secretary of 
Commerce, was opposed to the bill, and his influence was 
exerted against it. 

Then came the debenture plan, which we passed through 
the House twice as an amendment, first to this identical 
measure of the President’s providing for this board. 
Through presidential influence it was defeated in the House 
of Representatives. It was offered again by myself as an 
amendment to the tariff bill. It was rejected by the House 
of Representatives, and went out in conference. It was a 
well-recognized fact that President Hoover was very much 
opposed to it. Again I say, I offer no criticism now. I am 
not trying to discuss the merits of the matter. I only want 
to call to the attention of the Senate briefly the history by 
just touching the high spots of this farm legislation. 

The President said in his campaign that he was in favor 
of relieving stricken agriculture, and the Farm Board is a 
result of that. We passed his bill. He had his own way 
about it. He got the legislation that he asked; and that 
legislation provided for the appointment of this so-called 
Farm Board. It has been operating under the President's 
law, and is still operating. Here is an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 to permit that board to continue its operation. 

If we adopt now an amendment that will limit the use 
of this money in the hands of the President’s board, and 
later on it should develop—as present indications indicate 
might be true—that this law that was enacted at the behest 
of the-President of the United States is a failure, that it has 
not brought to agriculture the relief that it was said it would 
bring, then I am afraid it will be said that by agreeing to 
this amendment and putting it in the law we have ham- 
strung the board, and that the failure comes because Con- 
gress has not permitted the board to have a free hand 
under that law. I do not want that to happen. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield to the 
Senator. 

I am not to be understood as criticizing the law itself. 
We passed it. It is a law, and has been in operation for 
some time. This board is operating under it. I have never 
believed that the law was going to be a success. I always 
said that I thought there were some things they could do, 
but one thing that to my mind was vital that they could not 
do. They could not take care of the surplus crop. But the 
President and those who believed with him said that they 
could, and that this bill was going to bring relief. Now, 
when they are undertaking this relief under this law, I am 
in favor of giving them a free hand. As a matter of fair- 
ness I want to do that, to let them go unrestrained as far 
as that law permits them to go; and, in addition to that, 
I do not want it to be said afterwards that Congress is to 
blame for any failure that might come. 

I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
that we ought not to do anything that will give the Farm 
Board or anybody else an excuse to say that we hampered 
the board, or prevented the board from doing what it wanted 
to do when it would have brought relief. I do not want 
that done; and I agree with the Senator that hedging 
ought to be permitted. When hedging is done, that is where 
people are dealing in cotton or dealing in wheat or other 
grain; and that is all right, because then the actual cotton 
or grain produced is being dealt in. 

For instance, if a spinner buys 10,000 bales of cotton, and 
he sells 10,000 bales as a hedge, that is a kind of an insur- 
ance. I am in favor of that. 

Mr. NORRIS. This amendment would prohibit that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think my colleague should amend his 
amendment in that respect. The Senator may recall that 
when the bill of the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] was before the Senate, my amendment allowing 
the spinner to hedge, and allowing the merchant to hedge, 
and others who dealt in the actual thing itself, was adopted. 
The Senator from Arkansas accepted that amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the junior Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. I should like to say that the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] expects to propose an amend- 
ment to my amendment, which I have agreed with him to 
accept, on the exact subject of which the Senator is 
speaking. 


Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator think we are in 
danger of placing ourselves in such an attitude that if this 
law proves to be a failure, the blame can be charged upon 
Congress? 

Mr. BLACK. I might say to the Senator that, so far as 
I am concerned, I think it has already been demonstrated 
that it is a failure. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that is true, we ought not to appropri- 
ate any money for it. 

Mr. BLACK. I have no question about that in my own 
mind. It was supposed to keep up the price of farm prod- 
ucts; but if there is any farm product that has not gone 
down during the time this board has been in operation, I 
have not been informed about that farm product. Cotton 
has gone down; wheat has gone down; cattle have gone 
down; corn has gone down. Everything that the farmer 
raises has gone down. 

Getting down to the meat of the matter, however, I will 
say to the Senator that my idea is that just as gambling is 
prohibited in every State in the Union on various set-ups 
with cards or with dice, so should the Federal Government 
never make itself a party to encouraging gambling trans- 
actions. 

My own judgment is that if the only way we can deal 
with this subject is by permitting some employee of the 
Federal Government to go to the wheat pit or to the cotton 
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exchange and gamble in competition with the expert gam- 
blers who practice there every day, it would be far better 
not to have any law at all on the subject. That is my own 
idea, I will say in answer to the Senator’s question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that may all be true; I am 
not going to take issue with the Senator on the proposition. 
Nevertheless, we passed this law, we provided for this board, 
we have limited the amount and authorized $500,000,000. 
We have heretofore, as I remember, appropriated $400,000,- 
000, and this $100,000,000 will be the last we can appropriate 
under the authorization. 

I would not like to have it said that when they were 
about to accomplish some great good we hamstrung them 
by a limitation, that they first made investments under a 
system which permitted it, and which they believed they 
were justified in making. I believe they have done what 
they believed to be the very best possible. I am not charg- 
ing any of them with bad faith. I have always thought 
they were confronted with an impossibility, to a great ex- 
tent. Nevertheless, those who disagree with me, and that 
includes the President of the United States, ought to have 
a right now, and I want to give them the right, to try out 
what they think they can do, even though they have never 
given to me and to those who believed with me an oppor- 
tunity to work out what we wanted. I believe in returning 
good for evil. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wonder whether the Senator has read 
the testimony of Mr. Legge before the Committee on Appro- 
priations concerning this very amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure Mr. Legge does not 
look for any great good to come from this expenditure, or 
any other expenditure by the board. 

Mr. NORRIS. But he is doing the best he can, I suppose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He says he is doing the best he can. 

Mr. NORRIS. In a very difficult situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But he does not see any prospect of 
doing the farmer any great good, according to his testimony. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was going to ask the Senator if he 
would object to the amendment, providing we attach to it 
this language: 

Provided, That anyone who in good faith has purchased a 
contract for future delivery of any product to be purchased by 
this appropriation and expects or intends to receive said product, 
may sell a hedge or option against said purchase, or anyone who 
in good faith has sold for future delivery any such product and 
expects and intends to deliver said product, may buy a hedge or 
option to cover said sale. 

In other words, we say the Farm Board shall simply not 
sell short, that it may sell a hedge where it has commitments 
to buy grain, or may buy a hedge where it has sold. Would 
the Senator think that would help it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, I have not had an opportunity 
to examine the proposed amendment closely, but just from 
hearing it read, I should think, from my standpoint, that 
would help it very materially, but it would not relieve it of 
the objection I am afraid is going to be made later on. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me see if this would not relieve it. 
The Farm Board does not want to go in and try to manip- 
ulate the market by selling short, does it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I should not think so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This simply prohibits short selling. 
They may sell a hedge to protect them against a purchase, 
or they may buy a hedge to protect them against a sale. In 
other words, they can protect themselves against a future 
decline or rise in the market as to every bushel of wheat 
they buy or sell. It simply would say, Lou can not go in 
there and join this great gang of gamblers who are selling 
something they never owned and never expect to own.” 

Mr. NORRIS. As I said, from hearing the amendment 
read, I should think it would help the amendment if the 
proviso were added. Still, it does not meet the objection I 
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am afraid we are going to have later on, that we are to 
blame for a failure. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have not the testimony before me, but 
I remember the testimony in which the Farm Board pro- 
tested against the gamblers and their raids on the market. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Legge in part of his testimony—I do not 
know whether it was the testimony on this subject, but I 
remember distinctly reading it—said the board started out 
on the basis of not dealing in futures, but they found that 
under the system which was in vogue, in order to act for the 
best interests of the people, they had to come to that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I remember that when the Secretary 
of Agriculture and Mr. Legge appeared before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry last fall both of them stated 
that in their opinion the practice of short selling ought to be 
abolished, and I am sure I state the fact correctly when I say 
that both of them agreed to recommend to the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry their ideas on 
the subject, for the purpose of formulating legislation upon 
it. The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry is not here, and I have no information as to whether 
or not that agreement, which I understood was made, has 
been carried out by the Secretary of Agriculture and Mr. 
Legge. That is my recollection of the agreement that was 
made by the Farm Board upon the subject of short selling 
and hedging in relation to grain. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If my memory serves me 
correctly, the chairman of the board testified that when he 
went upon the board he was opposed to dealing in futures 
of any class, either selling or buying; but that later, when 
he made a study of the subject, he came to the conclusion 
that it was necessary. In the committee a request was 
made of the chairman of the board that he prepare a let- 
ter and send it to the committee telling what arguments 
were made to him which caused him to change his mind. 
Later Mr. Stone, of the board, sent such a letter to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. That letter now 
is a part of the records of the committee, and if the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas will permit, I ask unanimous consent 
at this time to file for the Recorp a copy of that letter, 
which gives the viewpoint of the board justifying their 
practice of entering the future market, buying and selling 
futures. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Has the Senator the letter on his desk? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I can get it in a few 
minutes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would like to have it read. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I shall send and get it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will reserve 
the offer of the letter until the letter is in hand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I would like to get the 
consent of the Senator from Alabama to amend his amend- 
ment by adding to it these words: 

Provided, That anyone who in good faith has purchased a con- 
tract for future delivery of any product to be purchased by this 
appropriation and expects or intends to receive said product, may 
sell a hedge or option against said purchase, or anyone who in 
good faith has sold for future delivery any such product, and 
expects and intends to deliver said product, may buy a hedge or 
option to cover said sale. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, does the Senator offer that 
as an amendment to my amendment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do. 

Mr. BLACK. I am perfectly willing to accept it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall send it to the desk in proper 
form. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against that as new legislation proposed on an appropria- 
tion bill. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Inasmuch as the Chair 
has not the form of words before him, he is unable to rule 
on the point of order. If the Senator from Washington 
will withhold the point of order until the amendment is 
formally submitted at the desk, the Chair can then rule 
upon it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I have not yielded the 
floor for any purpose. The Senator from Washington could 
not take me off the floor to make the point of order, although 
he did apparently do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let us get this straight- 
ened out before we leave it. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Arkansas desires to offer an amendment 
to the Amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas said that he would have the proper form of words pre- 
pared for submission. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Until that form of words 
comes no point of order can be made against the amend- 
ment. The Chair requested the Senator from Washington to 
withhold his point of order until the proper time for making 
the point of order shall be reached. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to say one thing more, and then 
I shall yield the floor and perfect the amendment. 

I did not vote for the legislation under which the Farm 
Board is functioning. I refused to accept the proposed legis- 
lation as in good faith discharging the obligations which 
the Government had assumed toward solving the farm prob- 
lem. The platforms of both parties made pledges, and 
both candidates, when they were before the American 
people in 1928, specifically promised legislation which would 
take care of the farm problem. The proposed legislation did 
not do so; in fact, increased the difficulties. 

Everybody knows that if two or three hundred million 
bushels of wheat are piled up in warehouses and carried over 
from 1930 to 1931 it will depress the price of every bushel 
of wheat that is sold next summer when the farmer harvests, 
because the trade will not lose sight of the fact that we have 
not disposed of our surplus, that we have simply hoarded it, 
and that sooner or later it must come onto the market. There- 
fore they buy the present year’s crop while it is depressed 
by the knowledge that there are two or three hundred mil- 
lion bushels of wheat in the elevators which sooner or later 
will come on the market. Therefore, instead of being a help 
for farmers it depresses the price. 

I do not think anybody who has ever thought for a mo- 
ment can conceive of help coming to farmers from the piling 
up and carrying over of a surplus of farm products. Two 
and a half million bales of cotton are stored away in ware- 
houses which are charging the farmers exhorbitant prices 
for the storage, and there is now a threat to move them to 
Europe in order to store them there. Of course the price 
of every bale of cotton that comes on the market next fall 
will be depressed by the fact that this hangover has been 
augmented by the Farm Board, the trade being assured of 
the proposition that the Farm Board sees no way to dispose 
of the surplus except to put it into the trade in this country. 
Therefore every farmer in America is a victim of this legis- 
lation and of the acts of the Farm Board. The price of 
wheat, the price of corn, the price of meat, the price of 
cotton, all have been depressed by the board, and it is un- 
willing to meet the situation. 

The Senator who sits before me, the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], called some of us together and 
made the board a proposition, namely, if it really wanted 
to relieve the situation, to secure four or five million bales 
of cotton and allocate them among the producers of cotton 
who would agree that they would not grow a stalk of cotton 
in 1931, which would take up every bale of surplus cotton 
spinnable cotton—and assure us there would be four or five 
million bales less cotton on the market next fall. 

The only condition attached to it was, since everybody 
agreed that cotton was selling at 6 or 7 cents a pound less 
than cost of production, that the board would purchase the 
cotton in the open market, and pay for it, store it, insure it, 
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and allocate it to the farmer; and the farmer next fall would 
have his allocated part sold and first pay the Farm Board 
what it cost, pay the interest, pay the entire carrying charges, 
and accept as his part only the excess above what it cost 
the Farm Board to buy and store and carry. For some 
reason—God only knows what, but they did not, and we do 
not—they turned down that proposition, although it was at 
first denied that they had the power to do it, but their 
J. P. lawyer finally admitted that they had the legal power 
to do it. 

The next statement was that if they went to buying this 
cotton it would go up and it would go high. We said, “If 
you know how to raise the price of cotton, why not do it?” 
I do not know what their final conclusion was except, as I 
said to the board, when anyone commences to argue against 
his ability to do anything, of course, he can not do it. If 
they wanted to relieve the surplus of cotton and make cotton 
sell at a fair price, they had only to invest their money in 
the cotton and hold it and sell it as I have outlined. They 
did not have to turn it over to the individuals. The indi- 
viduals assumed responsibility to pay the board so much for 
the cotton and plant their lands in some other crop, and to 
accept the difference between the cost now and the selling 
price next fall for 5,000,000 bales of cotton. It would take 
the surplus off now and it would insure us no surplus in 
1931. It would be the greatest stroke possible to convince 
the people that they could not handle a surplus, But the 
board would not do it. No; they want to pile it up and hang 
it over our heads and threaten to sell it next fall and beat 
down the price. Of course, the spinners were delighted at 
the course the board took, and the board seemed satisfied, 
but the cotton grower was hit hard. 

That being true, I do not think we ought to give to the 
board the additional $100,000,000 with which they can go 
into the market and sell and beat down the price of any 
farm product. Short selling is the only thing we want to 
prohibit. Everybody knows that short selling is not stabiliz- 
ing the price. It is always beating down the price. We can 
not stabilize the price as long as we permit short selling. It 
is impossible to do it. The Government ought to be willing 
to set an example and say We are not going to prevent you 
from hedging. That may be legitimate. We are not going 
to argue about it. We are not going to prevent you selling 
for future delivery provided you have the actual product to 
deliver or provided you know where to get it. You can hedge 
against those two transactions. All we want to say to you is, 
do not go into the market and join with that great horde of 
gamblers who are beating down the prices of farm products.” 
That is all the amendment as amended would do. 

I do not know much about selling corn. I do not know 
whether it is sold in fruit jars or not. But I do know some- 
thing about cotton. I have seen gamblers beat down the 
price of cotton $10 a bale from the time the farmer started 
from his field to the gin, when it did not take him 20 minutes 
to go there. The cotton market down in my State every day 
is regulated from Liverpool. This is what happens: The 
market will always follow a bear raid. It will always go 
down when the futures go down. I am talking about spot. 
But it frequently refuses to follow it up again because it will 
be said, This is a gambling market; this is an up-and- 
down market. It is not a stable market.” ‘Therefore they 
will go down with it but they will not go up with it, so the 
farmer is caught both ways. Every year every producer of 
cotton everywhere who is a genuine producer of it, and has 
thought anything about it, has protested against this destroy- 
ing of him and the other genuine producers by gambling 
raids in the markets over which he has no control and in 
which he has no interest. 

Let us take the difference between the farmer and the 
stock market for stocks and bonds. The stock exchanges 
can not get possession of anybody’s securities to offer upon 
the market unless the owners of that business list them on 
the exchange. If a man builds up a great industry and 
issues bonds for capital and stock for stockholders, the gam- 
blers in Wall Street can not take hold of it and commence 
to sell it short or up or down until the owners of that busi- 
ness list that stock. But they do not give the farmer a 
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chance to list his crop. They are selling my cotton right 
now on the cotton exchanges for next November or Decem- 
ber or January delivery, although there is not a seed of it in 
the ground and nobody knows how much will be planted; 
but they are beating down the price of that product which 
is to go into the ground two or three months from now, and 
fixing the price for the sweat and toil of the people engaged 
in growing cotton. They are doing that in a gamblers’ 
market now in Chicago, New York, in New Orleans, in Gal- 
veston, Tex., in Liverpool, England, in Bremen, Germany, or 
wherever they list the selling of cotton, and no farmer has 
any voice in it. I say that the Government at least ought 
not to want to join this long array of gamblers who are deal- 
ing this way with everyone who grows a farm product. 

I want to read the conclusions of the Farm Board. On 
page 33, commencing with section No. 2 of the first annual 
report of the Federal Farm Board for the year ending June 
30, 1930, we find this language: 

2. Purchases in the cash market alone are inadequate to sustain 
prices and do great injury to legitimate operations in the option 
market by throwing cash prices out of line with the futures. This 
being true, a stabilization activity must be conducted along the 
entire line with the inevitable result that large purchases for 
future delivery must be made. Wheat thus secured by delivery on 


futures contracts is contract grade and may vary in actual value 
from 2 to 5 cents below country-run wheat. 


In other words, the gambler may strip the grower out of 
5 cents a bushel simply by a raid on wheat that is to be 
threshed in Kansas next August. 


3. Transactions in the futures market having been entered upon, 
there is no good place to stop, even within the limits of a single 
crop-marketing period. Option prices are published covering a 
period of from six to nine months in advance, and as soon as any 
future option is abandoned or militated against, that option gets 
out of line with the cash market and other options. This imposes 
considerable hardship upon processors whose customary practice 


of hedging or insuring their purchases is conducted through the 


That is what the Federal Farm Board said. 

I have here now the letter which the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomas] has put into my hands, and I shall take 
the privilege of reading it, if I may. I have not read it, but 
I shall read it now. It is from the Federal Farm Board, 


Washington, Alexander Legge, chairman, dated December 
24, 1930: 


Hon. CHARLES C. McNary, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: Complying with your request for a statement as 
to why it is necessary for the cooperative organizations, as well as 
stabilization corporations, to use the futures market, we wish to 
submit the following: 

In the early days of the milling industry of this coun mills 
were usually of small capacity, built mainly to serve 1 com- 
munities, and wheat was bought from near-by farms and flour for 
the most part was disposed of locally. 


Of course that is rather vague, because George Washing- 
ton sold his flour in South America long before Mr. Legge 
and the International Harvester Co. were ever heard of. 


As time went on and the tendency of the milling industry and 
industry generally was to develop into larger units, and with the 
improvement in transportation facilities and the concentration of 
population more and more into large cities, it became necessary 
for these larger mills to provide storage and operate on a larger 
basis. 

For a time they continued on a basis of simply buying the grain 
when they thought the market conditions were favorable and 
carrying the hazard incident to fluctuations in the market them- 
selves. It frequently happened that because of declines in 
market prices the millers were faced with serious financial embar- 
rassment. Out of this condition grew the futures trading practice 
where the speculative buyer stepped in and carried at least a large 
Percentage of this risk. 

I digress again to say that Mr. Legge knows nothing about 
the history of this matter, because selling futures arose out 
of war contracts. Profiteers were charging men in the Union 
Army exorbitant prices for the things with which they were 
fed and clothed in order to assure themselves against a 
sudden termination of the war or some such thing, and out 
of that practice grew this iniquitous practice of selling short. 

The speculative trader took the chance of profit or loss in mar- 
ket fiuctuations, an arrangement which permitted the pua to 


operate on his normal profit for the service performed. This has 
been the practice of the trade for 70 years. 
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Of course that is not true, but there is no use to stop and 
point all of his errors. 


The financing of purchases was based on the elimination 
of price hazards so far as the millers were concerned to such an 
extent that bankers hesitate to finance the purchase of grain that 
is not covered by futures contracts on the exchanges. 

Probably about 70 per cent of the average wheat crop produced 
in recent years is processed by American millers, most of whom 
have a certain amount of storage facilities of their own. These 
run from comparatively small amounts up to, I believe, as high 
as 40 per cent of the season's requirements on the part of some of 
the millers. During the heavy crop-moving period their practice 
is to fill up these privately owned warehouses, so far as possible 
selecting wheat of the particular grade most suitable for each 
mill’s flour output. 

Let us say that Mr. Smith, a miller, puts a million bushels of 
wheat in his elevator during the heavy crop-moving period in July. 
This wheat is bought for the purpose of manufacture and sale 
later in the form of flour, but the flour isn’t sold at the time the 
wheat is purchased. Later on in bidding for contracts for the 
flour, Mr. Smith has to compete with hundreds of other milis, and 
in the event of a decline in price as between the time the wheat 
was bought and the flour sale was made, he would not be in posi- 
tion to compete with some other miller who might buy his wheat 
at the lower price on the date on which they were competing for 
this order of flour. To protect himself against such a contingency, 
on purchasing his wheat Mr. Smith immediately sells on the 
futures market an amount of wheat equal to that which he put in 
store. This is what is called maintaining an even position. 


Mr. President, let me turn this letter over to the clerk 
to finish reading, because there is not much information in 
it and I do not want to wear out my voice. I ask that the 
clerk may finish reading it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
clerk will continue reading, as requested. 

The legislative clerk continued the reading, as follows: 


Say he put this wheat in at 90 cents a bushel and later on when 
he came to sell the flour the wheat market was 80 cents. Under 
this procedure he would still be able to compete with the miller 
who might buy at 80 cents, because while he would lose 10 cents 
on the wheat he put in storage, when he makes the flour sale he 
immediately closes his futures contract by buying a future, thus 
making up in the profit on the future the loss on the spot wheat 
at the time the flour was sold. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if the Senator from Okla- 
homa does not object, I shall ask to have the clerk discon- 
tinue the reading and that the remainder of the letter be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The remainder of the letter is as follows: 


It is, of course, true that if the market went the other way the 
miller who carried what is called an open position, that is, did 
not hedge his wheat, would have an additional profit on the trans- 
action. However, there have been so many calamities in the past 
in cases of people who tried to operate on this open position as 
against the general practice of keeping their position hedged, that 
bankers who finance these wheat purchases are very much averse 
to loaning money on wheat not protected by hedges. In fact, I 
believe that many of them decline to make loans to customers 
who undertake to maintain an open position on the market. 

The same condition exists with the dealer in grain who ware- 
houses or stores stocks to be merchandised from time to time as 
the wheat is required for use. 

The cooperative marketing associations in wheat and cotton are 
agencies set up by farmers to market their products in competition 
with private merchants. In order to compete for business on even 
terms, these cooperatives must be in position to give the same 
services and enjoy the same advantages as a private merchant. To 
do this they have found it necessary to make use of existing mar- 
keting facilities, of which, under existing conditions, futures 
trading operations are an integral part. Resort to hedging opera- 
tions, in so far as they find it possible and desirable to do so, 
greatly reduces their problem of financing their operations. In 
the past six months. when wheat prices have been almost con- 
stantly declining, the Farmers National Grain Corporation would 
have suffered disastrously heavy losses if it had not hedged its 
wheat supplies. The board has not deemed it wise to insist that 
cooperatives should abandon these practices; on the contrary, the 
board is of the opinion that, under present conditions, appropriate 
use of the futures market by the cooperatives is essential to their 
successful operation and is even a means of minimizing specu- 
lation. 

As a result of the close relationships between cash and future 
markets, everybody dealing the commodity, cooperatives, millers, 
and warehouses alike, is interested in the maintenance of what 
is called a parity between spot-cash prices and the future-delivery 
price. For instance, in Mr. Smith’s case, if when he came to make 
the flour sale the price of cash wheat had declined 10 cents a 
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bushel and the future contract only 5 he would be able to 
recover on the sale of his contract only one-half of what he lost 
on the decline in the value of the cash wheat. 

The natural result of all this is that the dealers in grain, the 
cooperatives as well as all others, are constantly interested in the 
maintenance of this parity and their business operations are se- 
riously disturbed when some outside forces create abnormal dis- 
parities between cash and future prices. 

When the Grain Stabilization Corporation first started last win- 
ter to operate in cash wheat only the result was that this cash 
price became out of line, as the traders call it, with the future 
contract market. Millers, we will say, who had bought wheat in 
the fall and sold a March hedge, when March arrived found them- 
selves with the wheat still on hand and no flour sales against it, 
were unable to transfer their contracts from March to May with- 
out loss. In other words, they were unable to maintain their 
balanced position and were in trouble, with the banks financing 
them as to their position in the market, and we were faced with 
a storm of protest by the processors on this account. The tend- 
ency was for all of them to stop their normal stocks 
and unload the whole burden of the supply on the stabilization 
operation, their position being that, as they couldn't hedge their 
wheat, they were not able to borrow money for their normal oper- 
ations and could not carry that percentage of the available supply 
that they would normally carry. 

Briefly, this is the reason that forced the board to the conclu- 
sion that the Grain Stabilization Corporation must operate in 
both cash and futures markets to be able to handle the situation. 
The only alternative would be for the stabilization corporation to 
assume the burden of a much greater portion of the market sup- 
ply. This might easily result in tying up, in grain operations 
alone, an amount exceeding the entire revolving fund authorized 
by the agricultural marketing act. 

In the current wheat stabilization operations it is simpler and 
more economical to influence cash wheat prices over wide areas 
by supporting purchases of futures in addition to purchases of 
cash wheat in terminal markets. 

While the position with respect to cotton is somewhat different, 
the same general principles apply. The object of the board is to 
improve the condition of the producers of agricultural commodi- 
ties, but we do not believe that we can accomplish this by actions 
that would completely upset long-established marketing ma- 
chinery, for this would react disastrously upon the producers 
unless the board were in a position to carry the entire burden, 
which it is not. 

Please do not consider this as a recommendation on our part 
in support of the present system of future trading. But we have 
to recognize that it is the system that has been built up over a 
period of 70 years, on which practically all wheat or cotton is 
handled, both for domestic use and for export; and it is our con- 
clusion that under existing conditions cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations and stabilization corporations must in appropriate prac- 
tical ways deal in futures as well as in spot wheat or cotton. 


Yours truly, fs 
ALEX LEGGE, 


Chairman Federal Farm Board. 
By James C. STONE, 
Vice Chairman. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to call attention 
to one or two matters in reference to this question. I think 
the amendment as perfected should by all means be agreed 
to. If it is agreed to, there is no question in the world that 
the Farm Board will have the right to hedge but it will 
be denied the right to speculate. The question is asked, 
Why deny the right of the Farm Board to speculate? The 
reason we should deny the Farm Board the right to specu- 
late is because the Farm Board has been engaged not only 
in speculation regularly but in a concrete attempt to control 
or corner the cotton market. What I have to say applies 
only to the cotton market. Last winter the Farm Board, 
through the Farm Cooperative Association 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I can not refrain from 
calling the attention of the Senator from Tennessee to the 
humor of the situation. A large school of economists in 
the United States have claimed that the trouble with farm 
prices has been the gambling in the pits on food products. 
Now we find that many of those who have supported farm 
legislation in order to do away with gambling in food prod- 
ucts are supporting gambling in pits by the Farm Board on 
the ground that the Farm Board are better speculators and 
gamblers than are the individual grain speculators, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to say that the 
very first proposal in the Farm Board act is as follows: To 
benefit the farmers “ (1) by minimizing speculation.” 
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Instead of minimizing it the existing Farm Board are 


increasing speculation in farm products. My remarks now. 


are confined to cotton, because I have just made a rather 
exhaustive examination of the situation so far as cotton is 
concerned before this very committee. I find that the 
Farm Board, through the farm loan association, not only 
speculated in cotton last winter and spring but they under- 
took to squeeze the market, to corner the market in cotton, 
if you please, and here is what occurred. I read from page 
76 of the record: ° 

Mr. Parker. You will find that the “corner” Mr. Butler spoke 

of in May and July of last year put the value of May futures con- 
tracts 175 points above the October contracts. 
Now, the effect of that on the trade was this: The trade could 
not transfer the hedges that it held in May into October, which 
would have been the logical thing to do, the normal thing to do, 
hedges against cotton which they had bought for the trade, but 
which they had not sold to the trade and were in the process of 
merchandising. 

Now, they had all of the kinds and staples and peculiar brands 
of cotton that the particular trade wants, assorted and ready, and 
they had to deliver that cotton to the Government— 

And they had to deliver that cotton to the Govern- 
ment — . 
at a great loss, because that cotton is seldom intended for de- 
livery on future contracts. On a perfectly normal cotton market 
no cotton is delivered on future contracts at all. It is all de- 
livered on what the trade calls spot commitments. They specify 
the grade, and specify the types, and the delivery of the types 
that the mills want. 

Now, some of that cotton delivered, which had been exported, 
was returned because of the “squeeze” of the Federal Farm 
Board. Some of it came from France, some from Italy, and some 
of it even had to be brought back from Japan. 

In other words, Mr. President and Senators, here is the 
Farm Board conducting a corner in cotton and forcing those 
it had under its power to bring back the cotton it had 
already sold abroad. My recollection is they brought some 
15,000 bales of cotton back here from Japan and France 
and Italy and other countries, in order that it might be 
delivered on these future contracts. On contract for hedg- 
ing? No; on contracts for gambling; on contracts for 
speculation, when the law under which they were operating 
condemns speculation; and the Congress of the United 
States was furnishing the board with enormous sums of 
money with which to administer the act, much of which 
was used to enable the board to go into the market and 
gamble in future contracts upon cotton. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator from Tennessee, of course, is 
familiar with the fact that it has been publicly charged in 
magazine articles, in statements, and in various letters, 
which all Senators have received, that an investigation of 
the activities of the Farm Board would show that millions 
and tens of millions of dollars had been absolutely sunk in 
straight gambling on cotton and wheat? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that is not only true but 
Mr. Legge admits it is true. I will read what he said. By 
the way, a most important statement was probably left out, 
but there is enough in Mr. Legge’s testimony itself to show 
the situation despite what was left out. The cooperatives 
were gambling in the market, and they have representatives 
on the cotton exchange in New York, who are paid out of 
money borrowed from the Government. What it costs no 
one knows; in other words, they have all the paraphernalia 
to gamble in futures, and they are not hedging but they 
are buying futures for speculative purposes. So if futures 
go up, they will get the benefit of it, and if they go down, 
the Government will have to pay the loss. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator. from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not also a fact that 
the Farm Board has taken out a membership indirectly and 
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paid for it, as I understand, and now occupies a seat on the 
Chicago Grain Pit buying and selling with Federal money? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I also understand, but I can not vouch 
for the statement, that they have a membership on the 
Cotton Exchange of New York and are operating in a specu- 
lative capacity on that exchange. I wish to say that the 
board and their cooperatives are not hedging at all. When 
they sell cotton they buy futures in the hope that the market 
will rise and that they will get some advantage on those 
futures. Of course, it is not hedging at all. The proof of 
this record absolutely discloses beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that the operation has no semblance of hedging about it but 
it is plain speculation. The question that arises here is 
whether the Senate, in view of the provision in the law that 
the very first purpose of the board shall be to minimize 
speculation, will vote to appropriate this money for further 
speculation on the cotton markets of the country. I take 
it that no Senator who loves his Government and who is 
careful of its revenue will be willing to cast his vote in fayor 
of pure speculation on the cotton market. 

Mr. GLASS and Mr. BLACK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I believe the Senator from Virginia rose 
first, and I will yield to him, and then to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that in February a year ago the Congress of the United 
States deliberately authorized the continuance of that sort 
of system among private individuals and corporations, and 
the Senate itself concurred in that decision by a vote of 47 
to 27. In other words, the Congress, by law, authorizes this 
system of commodity gambling and then sets up a Govern- 
ment institution and appropriates $500,000,000 for its opera- 
tion to engage in a system of that sort. The proposition 
now is to disarm the Government institution and prohibit 
it from competing with individuals in a system authorized 
by the Congress 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. GLASS. I shall not vote for it; I am not going to 
give the Farm Board an opportunity to account for its in- 
evitable failure which some of us predicted at the time by 
charging the Congress of the United States with the respon- 
sibility for its failure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I can understand the 
position the Senator from Virginia takes, but I want to say 
to him and to the Senate that this proposed amendment as 
amended will not prevent the Farm Board from hedging its 
contracts just like any other dealer may lawfully hedge his 
contracts. What it does prohibit is this: It prohibits the 
board from using Government money to speculate on the 
market and undertake to corner the market and to force 
cotton that has already been exported to other countries for 
their use to be brought back here in order to comply with 
contracts made by the board. 

Mr. GLASS. Let me say to the Senator that when the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] presented his 
proposition there was incorporated in its provisions this very 
proposed amendment, and yet the Senate, by a vote of 47 
to 27, refused to pass a measure to put a stop to individuals 
and corporations gambling in commodities, and has set up 
a Government institution to do that very thing. I am not 
going to stop them until success or failure shall have marked 
the operations of the board. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator from Virginia if he does 
not differentiate between an immorality committed by indi- 
viduals and an immorality committed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment? ; 

Mr. GLASS. I do not, when we set up a Federal agency 
to do the very thing that we have authorized individuals 
to do. 
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Mr. KING. I think, if I may so say—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. Will not the Senator from Tennessee pardon 
me a moment more? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, let me 
answer the suggestion. The very act under which the Farm 
Board is operating directs the board to minimize speculation, 
but, instead of minimizing it, it is increasing it. 

Mr. GLASS. The board contends that it is minimizing it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Legge does not so contend. Let me 
read what Mr. Legge says about it. Mr. Legge did eliminate 
a small part of his testimony which would have made it more 
specific, but I think we can get Mr. Legge’s meaning from 
what he says. I will read a question that was asked Mr. 
Legge, as follows: 

Senator McKELLAR. Well, then, if these associations can finance 
themselves without aid, why is it to use these additional 
funds, this $150,000,000 appropriated in December, and now ap- 
proximately $100,000,000, for the future? 

Mr. Lecce. That is our interpretation of the agricultural market- 
ing act; what we believe that we should do to help them. And 
they get the money at a lower rate of interest. 


Then this question: 

Senator MeKRLLAR. And you are helping them whether they need 
it or not? 

Mr. Lecce. How is that? 

Senator McKELLAR. You are helping them whether they need it 
N Well, they need it from some source. 

Now, I think we have helped some of them, Senator, where they 
could, in extremity, have gone and gotten the money by paying a 
higher price for it on the outside. We did not set a limit of entire 
insolvency. 

He had just been testifying to the effect that 7 of the 
11 cooperative associations were insolvent, and are probably 
even insolvent now; he was not sure of that but only 4 of 
them were good. Therefore he said: 

We did not set a limit of entire insolvency, because our con- 
struction of the law was to mean that we were to be of service 
where we could, and we have tried to treat them all absolutely 
on the same basis. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield on that 
point? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
CopRLAND] desires to interrupt me. 

Mr. BLACK. I simply want to call attention to one clause 
the Senator read there. In a letter I had this morning the 
statement was made to me that the insolvency of these co- 
operatives was due to the fact that they had tried to take a 
flight on the gambling market, and, like our Government 
employees, of course were unable to cope with these profes- 
sional gamblers. If we are going into the gambling busi- 
ness, why not hire some professional gamblers, in order that 
we may go into it in a proper manner? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not inclined to disagree with the 
Senator from Alabama on that proposition. 

I now yield to the Senator from New York and beg his 
pardon for not having yielded to him before. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it can be seen by looking 
at the other side of the Chamber that there are not half a 
dozen Republicans here. If we were to take some action 
now by votes on our side, as the Senator from Virginia has 
pointed out, the Farm Board could make the excuse that 
their failure is due to the action of Congress and the action 
of the Democrats. 

I do not want to see anything interfere with the mad 
career of this board. They are not going to stop any of 
their actions by reason of what we do; but if we give them 
the slightest excuse they will then have an alibi, and can 
point to the acts of Congress as the reason why they failed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Senator hear all of Mr. Legge’s 
testimony? 

Mr. COPELAND. I heard enough of it to know that in 
my opinion there is not, down deep in his heart, any hope 
of success. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; and that is why I say the Senator 
is giving himself undue concern about what may be said 
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about the matter in the future, for the reason that Mr. 


Legge in this evidence virtually admits that the Farm Board 


has been a woeful failure, and he does not look for any 
success in the future. 

Mr. COPELAND. And, if I may say so to my friend, we can 
not, in this momentary study of the question, revise this act 
and make it workable. It has been predestined and foreor- 
dained to failure from the beginning; but let us not give the 
board an excuse for their failure. Let their failure be the 
result of their own operations, unhampered by anything 
that we do in the way of interfering with them. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

Ree) McKELLAR. I now yield to the Senator from Vir- 
a. 

Mr. GLASS. While I am momentarily involved in this 
controversy, I want to ask the indulgence of the Senator to 
say that there is no Member of this body who is more utterly 
and completely opposed to marginal stock gambling, or gam- 
bling in commodities, than I. 

It will be recalled that I proposed an amendment to the 
revenue bill in this body to put a percentage tax on opera- 
tions of that kind; and I was among the Senators who fa- 
vored the passage of the bill proposed by the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to put a stoppage to activities 
of that kind. Therefore, I have no fear as to what people 
will think of my attitude upon the question of marginal and 
commodity gambling. 

The hearing had before our committee, however, clearly 
disclosed to my mind the fact that not even Mr. Legge has 
the remotest hope for the success of the Farm Board project. 
Therefore, I am not going now to give him and his colleagues 
an excuse to ascribe to the Congress of the United States 
any fault for its failure. Therefore I am not going to vote 
for this proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, of course, everybody who 
knows the Senator from Virginia and his record here knows 
perfectly well that he is opposed to marginal gambling trans- 
actions of any kind. He has been opposed to them all the 
time; and, even if he had not been, we know he would be 
when the matter comes up, because we all know his splendid 
character and good judgment about matters of speculation. 

I agree with the Senator that Mr. Legge’s evidence shows 
perfectly certainly that he does not think that the Farm 
Board has been a success, and does not think that the ap- 
propriation of additional money will make it any more suc- 
cessful. He merely thinks that the law authorized that 
much, and that we ought to carry out the law. 

Now let me read from his testimony. I read part of it a 
moment ago, and in order to get the connection I will repeat 
one sentence of it: 

We did not set a limit of entire insolvency, because our con- 
struction of the law was to mean that we were to be of service 
where we could, and we have tried to treat them all on absolutely 
the same basis. 

Senator McKELLAR. Now, let me ask you if you knew, when you 
loaned this money to these cooperatives, that they were engaged 


in speculation on the market in the way that you have men- 
tioned? 


Mr. Lecce. Their operations on the market—no; we did not 
know of any speculation. There was some speculation on the part 
of some of them, but it was covered up. 

I stop long enough to say that it is not covered up now, 
when they have their representatives on the speculative 
market to represent them. It is open; but Mr. Legge says 
that it was covered up. 


And even the audits of chartered accountants did not show on 
the first report, as is true at Memphis, you just spoke of. 


That is, they so manipulated their transactions that their 
use of Government money for speculative purposes was cov- 
ered up so that expert accountants could not find it; but 
they found it afterwards, as Mr. Legge shows. 


That was developed later, that there was some speculation there. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Alabama? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator just let me finish 
this?— 

Senator McKELLAR. Mr. Legge, is it not true that you stated to 
this committee in December that you knew that these gentlemen 
had obtained membership in the futures exchange in New York? 

Mr. Lecce. I don't recall that I said so. 


He did not recall that he said so; but he did say so, and it 
is of record where he admitted that it was. 

Senator MCKELLAR. They all had? 

Mr. Lecce. No; they did not all have membership. 

“They did not all have membership.” But the Govern- 
ment is furnishing money to carry on this speculative busi- 
ness. 

Senator McKetiar. As a matter of fact, without the knowledge 
of the board, these cooperatives did have a membership in the New 
3 8 Exchange and did do speculating in cotton; is that 
i Mr. Lecce. We do not know of any speculating, Senator. 

Right here is a place where something was taken out, and 
that is the cause of this inconsistency. I do not think Mr. 
Legge was trying to misrepresent the matter; but there is an 
inconsistency here because he struck out one of the answers 
and questions. 

Senator McKELLAR. Well, what do you call it, buying futures on 
the cotton exchange; what kind of an act is it? 

Mr. Lecce. Well, they buy those futures only. The cotton has 
not been sold on the exchange, but the cotton has been sold to 
the mills. The cotton has passed out of their possession and they 
simply replace that bale of cotton with a futures contract, leaving 
them just in the same position as if they had not shipped at all. 

Senator MCKELLAR. You hedge, when you buy cotton—you sell 
futures against it, do you not? Is not that the way that you 
protect your contract? 

Mr. Lecce, It works both ways and the hedging proposition 
works both ways, I think. It is true of grain as well as cotton. 

But it is not; and, as we all know, hedging means an 
entirely different thing. 

I now yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, with reference to the state- 
ment that they were speculating, I started to suggest to the 
Senator that the Senator, of course, is famaliar, as every- 
one else is, with the fact that in the long run the amateur 
who gambles on margins loses his money. He may have a 
wonderful home to-day, but to-morrow he may live in a 
hovel. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Alas! 
results. 

Mr. BLACK. A few days ago Mr. George Rothwell Brown, 
the columnist of one of the Washington papers 

Mr. McKELLAR. And one of the brightest in the country. 

Mr. BLACK (continuing). Made the statement that the 
mistake the Democrats made with reference to their $25,- 
000,000 appropriation was that they did not offer it as a 
dole to take care of and relieve the Wall Street brokers. He 
said that if they had, it would have had the support of the 
strong Republican papers throughout the country. 

The Senator will recall that this $100,000,000 has been 
voted by the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, we all know that if it is used 
for marginal transactions, it will go where that money always 
does go, to relieve the gamblers in New York and Chicago. 
It is perfectly all right to devote a dole of $100,000,000 to 
them, but not to offer $25,000,000 for the people who are 
starving throughout the country. That is exactly the atti- 
tude in which they have placed themselves. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, it appears from the 
testimony of Mr. Legge that the 11 or 12 cooperatives which 
are run-and managed and controlled by the board simply 
constitute another cotton dealer. They deal in about 15 
per cent of the crop. I think the number of bales was 
estimated to be about 2,000,000 bales, maybe two and a half 
million bales; but it is about 15 per cent of the crop. These 
cooperatives constitute a dealer just exactly as McFadden & 
Co. constitute a large dealer and just as Clayton & Co. 
constitute a large dealer—nothing more and nothing less. 
The only difference between them is that the cooperatives 
have the backing of the Government with almost unlimited 


Too often we have seen those 
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funds—a revolving fund of $500,000,000—whereas I do not 
know what backing McFadden & Co. have, or the Anderson 
& Clayton Co. and other dealers of that kind. But if ever 
Government interference in business was apparent, it is 
apparent in the manipulation of this act by the Farm Board. 
It is the best possible illustration of the Government going 
into business—taking away 15 per cent of the business of 
the other cotton dealers of the country and actually under- 
taking to corner the market last April. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in a moment. I understand 
that there may be a corner in the market again this spring, 
if it is possible for them to bring it about, so that they may 
make more by speculating. I understand that the cards 
have all been set for another speculative corner in cotton 
in the near future. 

Is the Government to indulge in that through the Farm 
Board? It seems to me it should not. I do not believe the 
Government’s money should be expended for speculation. 
Therefore I am going to vote for the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Alabama, as amended by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I promised to yield to the Senator 
from Montana first. Then I will yield to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I was simply going to 
say that while I am going to take the opposite view from 
my friend from Tennessee, I agree with him entirely that 
this is a case of the Government going into business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is not any question about it; and, 
notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Hoover severely criti- 
cized the Democrats because of the position we took with 
reference to Muscle Shoals and said that that would be 
State socialism, of course it was not half as radical or social- 
istic a proposition as this one advanced by Mr. Hoover and 
actually being carried into effect by the Farm Board. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is not only correct about 
that, but the further proposition is true that in this par- 
ticular case the Farm Board, through Mr. Legge, admit 
that they are in business; that these farm cooperative asso- 
ciations are just another cotton dealer; and just think of 
what an unfair business it is that 15 per cent of the crop 
is to be handled by a great Government organization or 
by the Government itself, if you please, with all the money 
and backing of the Government as against all the other 
dealers. Is that fair competition with the other dealers? 

I think the Farm Board has completely disregarded the 
manifest purposes of this act as they were stated in the 
law. Of course, everybody knows that I wanted a very 
different act passed. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the amendment we are 
considering is very important. In fact, I believe it is more 
important than most of us realize. 

I was on a subcommittee which heard protests of cotton 
people who asked that we discontinue the practice of the 
Farm Board along purely speculative lines, and I quite 
agreed with them about that. It was shown to us that the 
Farm Board is not only buying futures but that it is 
speculating, 

I am not one who is opposed to the cotton exchange. I 
am not opposed to the legitimate use of the cotton exchange. 
I favor the cotton exchange when used legally and legiti- 
mately, because I can perceive that it would be impossible 
for the cotton people to get a market and to dispose of 
their products without that medium. For instance, the 
general merchandise individual who advances to the cotton 
farmer expects to be paid in cotton, and when he has made 
his advances, if he expects to get 500 bales from his cus- 
tomers, unless he is a speculator he will hedge and he will 
buy as many bales as he expects to get. Then his business 
is on a basis where he can not lose anything on that end 
of the line. 

So it is with the manufacturer, who buys thousands of 
bales of cotton for delivery during every month of the year, 
so many bales per month. He has a contract for his fabric, 
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whatever he manufactures, and if he buys in futures the 
equivalent number of bales he is not speculating at all; he 
is simply protecting his business; and in that respect I am 
for the exchange. 

It was disclosed that what the Farm Board has been doing 
is this: If they sell a thousand bales of cotton and dispose 
of it, they then go on the futures market and buy a thousand 
bales of futures. That makes it absolutely a speculative 
proposition. In the one case hedging protects from loss 
whether cotton goes up or down, but in this particular case 
the board is betting that the market will go up. The board 
has no business indulging in that practice, and to that 
extent I am in favor of the amendment proposed by the 

Senator from Alabama. ; 

Here is the proposition, however, and it is a very serious 
one. The statistics show that the Farm Board now owns 
1,300,000 bales of cotton and that the cooperatives, on loans 
made to them by the Farm Board, own 700,000 bales of 
cotton. If we adopt the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, so that the Farm Board is obliged to 
throw that 2,000,000 bales on the market to-day, cotton will 
be bought at 4 cents a pound next month, and I am not in 
favor of that. I think they were wrong in going into this 
transaction, but I believe that for the sake of the cotton 
producers of this country, and of the wheat producers of 
this country, and for the sake of all the people who have 
obtained advances, we ought to permit them to use some of 
the $100,000,000, not for the acquisition of future products 
but for the protection of those products they have, until we 
have disposed of the present crop in an orderly manner, 

I think the Farm Board, so far as I have been able to 
judge from the testimony given, will meet with disaster 
within three or four years. They now have out of last 
year’s crop 2,000,000 bales of cotton. I do not know how 
much wheat they have, I think it is 100,000,000 bushels. As 
was disclosed in the testimony before the committee, where 
they sold cotton and the price they could then obtain here 
was higher than the price for which they had sold in for- 
eign countries, they brought back 15,000 bales to displace 
people’s cotton in the usual line of business, people who are 
engaged in selling cotton. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator a question for in- 
formation. Could they not be accused of dumping? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is worse than that. 

Mr. KING. If the soviets introduce a few million bushels 
of wheat into this country, we complain that they are dump- 
ing, yet this organization, fortified by four or five hundred 
million dollars out of the Treasury of the United States, 
proceeds to dump American goods upon foreign markets. 
I was wondering whether our conduct would not be chal- 
lenged by foreign countries. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is most reprehensible, when they 
are trying to assist the cotton farmer to dispose of his cot- 
ton, to recall cotton from Japan, Italy, France, Germany, and 
England, to be brought back here for delivery because they 
could make a few cents on it. 

I will tell the Senate what they paid for the cotton they 
have. This 2,000,000 bales cost them 16 cents a pound. 
It is now worth 10 cents a pound. Unless we adopt some 
provision which will permit them to protect that cotton and 
keep it off the market for some little time, the Government 
will lose not only the 6 cents a pound on 2,000,000 bales but 
much more and destroy the market entirely. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if they should sell to-day, 
they would lose $40,000,000. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. They would lose more than that. 
They have lost $110,000,000 already. 

Mr. GLASS. On cotton alone? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator refer to the losses 
already made? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Their losses up to now, the difference 
between 16 and 10 cents, amount to $110,000,000. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. And if they keep the cotton, it hangs 
over to destroy the price of the growing crop. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Absolutely. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The whole policy is wrong. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Absolutely. I am for the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama, but I do not want the 
2,000,000 bales thrown on the market next month. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would rather have it go on the market 
next month than next October, because the present cotton 
is out of the hands of the farmer, and if they are going to 
dump it any time, let them dump it while it is in the hands 
of the speculators. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The truth is that the farmer has no- 
body to go to to get advances, and if we are going to ruin 
the merchants, bankers, and the rest of the people of the 
United States, we will all be paupers, and I think we ought 
wl protect whoever has a legitimate interest at the present 

e. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Ido, too. I would have been glad, and 
I am sure the Senator, if he is a cotton grower, would have 
been glad, to have cotton allocated to him, and add that to 
the crop he is going to grow this year. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I would. I am not a cotton grower, 
but half the people of my State are cotton growers, and I 
am speaking here because I realize, after hearing these gen- 
tlemen speak, that we are up against a very serious prob- 
lem, but I think the Senator from Alabama, who is hon- 
estly trying to seek a remedy, is applying it more extensively 
than it should be applied. I believe we should deny the 
board the right to do the same thing this year they did last 
year. We should deny them the right to speculate in 
futures. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. That is exactly, in my judgment, what my 
amendment would do. It provides that this hundred mil- 
lion shall be used for the purpose of engaging in 

Mr. CARAWAY. In short selling. 

Mr. BLACK. In short selling. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. And, with the amendment which will be 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas, it will permit hedging. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have not seen the amendment. I 
prepared one last week, which I proposed to add to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama, along this line: 

Provided, That this shall not prevent the expenditure of such 
funds as are necessary in the protection of argricultural commodi- 
ties or food products thereof already purchased by the Federal 
Farm Board. 

In other words, now that they have the cotton, I do not 
want it to be dumped and to destroy the market which 
remains. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In other words, the Senator is willing to 
have them sell a hedge against what they have? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am willing to have them continue 
and hold this until such time as they can get out of it, but I 
do not want them to acquire additional cotton, as they did 
last year. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I ask the Senator from Arkansas 
if that is the point? 

Mr. CARAWAY. In effect the amendment I offered was 
this: To permit them to sell a hedge against what they 
have, so that they can prevent a further decline meaning a 
loss to them, and so that they can safely hold the cotton 
until they can find some place to sell it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Not only that but to hold it and pro- 
tect themselves and not be destroying the market altogether. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is it absolutely, so that they can 
not go in and join the great bear raids on the market. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Because if 2,000,000 bales of cotton 
were thrown on the market to-morrow, we know what would 
happen. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. 
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Mr. KING. I am interested in the statement made by 
the Senator. Does the Senator think that the board, if this 
amendment were adopted, would be required.to dump that 
2,000,000 bales of cotton? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If we do not give the means of hold- 
ing it. 

Mr. KING. They already have $65,000,000. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not know just what construction 
they would put on this amendment. They are in a hole. 
They know that it is wrong, and if we agree to an amend- 
ment such as that offered by the Senator from Alabama, 
they will refuse entirely; but the effect of it before the 
board acts will be to break the market again, and the mar- 
ket is now 10 cents a pound. I think there ought to be a 
provision permitting them to use such funds as are neces- 
sary to protect whatever agricultural products they already 
possess. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator takes the posi- 
tion, as I understand him, that they are bull factors now, 
and are buying cotton, and if they withdraw that large 
support from the bull side, to that extent support would 
be taken away from those who boost the price. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I mean, if they do not use funds to 
protect any future crop, they will dump 2,000,000 bales of 
cotton on the market and destroy everybody interested in 
cotton. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Who will dump that, the Farm Board? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Farm Board. That is what they 
control to-day. In other words, I want to leave them the 
discretion to get out of the hole if they can; but if they 
can not get out of the hole, I do not want them to destroy 
the man who owns the cotton to-day outside of what they 
hold. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator mean that 
they have invested this $400,000,000 in wheat and in cotton, 
and $20,000,000 for the raisin concerns, and a few million 
for the dairy interests, and that there are obligations due 
to the banks or to the Government upon the cotton which 
they now have? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. As I understand it, they have in- 
vested this money in those products, they have bought 
them, and they own them. 

Mr. KING. Exactly. They are not compelled, then, to 
dump them on the market to-morrow, or the next day, or 
next week, or at any particular time. They may hold them 
indefinitely. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; but we know first of all that 
they have bought futures against them, and they are now 
waiting to see how it will turn out. They were wrong in 
doing that. But I am willing for them to have a chance to 
extricate the Government from these tremendous losses, 
because if we deny them that chance I fear they will simply 
put the cotton on the market and call it a day’s work, and 
it will be done. 5 

Mr. KING. This means, if I understand it, Lou gen- 
tlemen of the Farm Board have committed irreparable 
wrongs and sins and indiscretions against economic laws, to 
the disadvantage of the American people. We are going to 
bless you, to give you a pontificial blessing, and give you 
$100,000,000 to continue your reprehensible course.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is not the situation at all, be- 
cause the amendment of the Senator from Alabama pro- 
vides that they shall no longer continue this; to which I 
subscribe. Under my amendment I propose that they shall 
not be forced to dispose of what they have on hand. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I would like to get exactly 
the Senator’s idea. What would compel the Farm Board 
to dump this cotton on the market if this amendment should 
be agreed to, in the Senator’s judgment? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I think that they would feel that this 
amendment would absolutely deny them the right to exer- 
cise their judgment in buying futures to protect that cotton, 
just as the merchant does. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator mean for hedging? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; for hedging purposes. 

Mr. BLACK. I may state to the Senator that I have 
agreed to accept an amendment offered by the Senator from 
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Arkansas for that express purpose, to take care of the privi- 
lege of hedging. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have not seen the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. I have asked for it several times. 
I had my amendment prepared a good while ago. My 
amendment provides that there shall be nothing done to 
prevent the expenditure of such funds as are necessary in 
the protection of agricultural products or food products 
thereof already purchased by the Federal Farm Board. 

Mr. BLACK. Perhaps the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is even broader than the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana, because it would absolutely per- 
mit hedging by the board. That is the object and purpose 
of it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is what I had in mind, I will 
say to the Senator. I am thoroughly convinced that the 
purchasing has been done and we ought to permit the board 
to go on and protect whatever they have acquired, not for 
their own sake but for the sake of people who own cotton 
and wheat and other products in the country. 

Mr. BLACK. It was for that purpose that the Senator 
from Arkansas asked if I would accept his amendment, and 
I agreed with him that I would accept it so as to let the 
board have the right to hedge in the nature of protecting, 
or what is called insurance. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator will recall that last Fri- 
day or Saturday I mentioned the same thing » him. 

Mr, BLACK. That is true. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I concurred in his 5 pro- 
vided that were done. I think the investments already made, 
not only for the sake of the Government but for the sake 
of the people who have invested in cotton, ought to be pro- 
tected and that there ought to be some provision to protect 
all and dispose of those products, not forcibly on a given day, 
but at such times as they see fit to dispose of them. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator means that the 2,000,000 bales 
of cotton which they have now must be protected, and the 
only kind of protection they can get is by hedging on the 
market? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is whatI think. It may be nec- 
essary to do it, and it may not be necessary. 

Mr. BLACK. That is exactly what the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arkansas would permit. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I would like to see the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BLACK. It has not been formally offered. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I ask the Senator from Arkansas 
if he has perfected his amendment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and I will hand it to the Senator. 
It provides for the sale of cotton or grain for future delivery. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I think the Senate 
ought not to adopt the Black amendment without some such 
provision as proposed by the Senator from Arkansas or the 
one which I have suggested. I thoroughly agree with the 
Senator from Alabama that we ought to prevent speculation 
in the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama accept the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLACK. I have agreed to accept the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas and suggest that if 
he will send it to the desk it will be well to have it read. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as I understand it, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama perfects his amendment by accepting the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLACK. That is correct. 

Mr. JONES. Then I renew the point of order against the 
amendment as perfected, because it is legislation far beyond 
a mere limitation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I offer my perfecting 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Add at the end of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama: 


Provided, That anyone who in good faith has purchased a con- 
tract for future delivery of any product to be purchased by this 
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appropriation and expects or intends to receive said product, may 
sell a hedge or option against said purchase, or anyone who in good 
faith has sold for future delivery any such product and expects 
and intends to deliver said product may buy a hedge or option 
to cover said sale. 

Mr. JONES. That seems to me to be pure legislation and 
not a limitation on the $100,000,000 at all. 

Mr. BLACK. It is a still further limitation upon the ap- 
propriation. Without that further qualifying clause the 
board would not be authorized to lend any money for any 
of the purposes mentioned. But here the restriction is nar- 
rowed down so as to permit it to be loaned if it is for the 
purpose of hedging as provided therein, but not to be loaned 
for the purpose of buying on marginal transactions. It is 
clearly germane to the amendment which I offered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama may not be construed as an independent 
proposition. Obviously it relates to antecedent matter and 
it is connected with the antecedent proposition, which is an 
amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama. That 
amendment is a limitation upon the purposes for which the 
$100,000,000 shall be expended. This is an additional lim- 
itation. Perhaps it increases somewhat the scope of the 
original limitation, but it is still a limitation upon the pur- 
poses for which the $100,000,000 shall be expended. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama provides 
that $100,000,000 shall not be used for certain purposes. 
The amendment of the Senator from Arkansas says that it 
may be used for the purpose of enabling the board to do 
certain things which heretofore it has done with the $100,- 
000,000, but it is still a limitation upon the purposes for 
which the $100,000,000 may be used. I submit it is a limita- 
tion just as much as the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Alabama is a limitation. Both relate to the purposes 
for which the $100,000,000 shall be used and therefore both 
are limitations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will sustain the 
point of order of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to reoffer my amend- 
ment without the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES. Let us have the yeas and nays on that 
amendment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack! add the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That this shall not prevent the expenditure of such 
funds as are necessary in the protection of agricultural com- 
modities or food products thereof already purchased by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, may I ask the Chair 
whether or not he sustained a point of order to the Black 
amendment or merely the amendment that was offered by 
the Senator from Arkansas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Merely to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no, Mr. President. The amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas was accepted by 
the Senator from Alabama and made a part of his amend- 
ment, so the whole amendment as perfected went out on 
the point of order. 

Mr. WHEELER. So the whole amendment, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama and the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arkansas to that amendment, 
went out on the point of order? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; and the Senator from Alabama has 
now reoffered his amendment, and an amendment to it 
has been offered by the Senator from Louisiana; and I make 
the point of order against the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana to the amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLACK. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Sheppard 
Barkley Fletcher La Follette pstead 
Black Frazier McGill Shortridge 
Blaine George McKellar Smith 
Blease Gillett McMaster Smoot 
Borah Glass McNary Steiwer 
Bratton Glenn Morrison Stephens 
Brock Goff Morrow Swanson 
Brookhart Goldsborough Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Gould orbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Hale Norris Townsend 
Capper Harrison Nye Trammell 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie Tydings 
Carey Hawes Partridge Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Patterson Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson Ransdell Waterman 
Davis Jones Reed Watson 
Deneen Kean Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 

Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Williamson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-eight Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
Chair what was the ruling? Was the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Alabama held to be out of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
the Senator from Louisiana offered to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Alabama an amendment reading 
as follows: 

Provided, That this shall not prevent the expenditure of such 
funds as are necessary ih the protection of the agricultural com- 
modities or food products thereof already purchased by the 
Federal Farm Board. 3 

On that amendment the Senator from Washington made 
a point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Louisiana if we can get a vote on these propositions 
I am perfectly willing to withdraw the point of order and 
let the Senate act. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I should like very much to have that 
done, because it seems to me that the rulings made by two 
different Presiding Officers are inconsistent. 

Mr. JONES. I think the ruling was proper, but I with- 
draw the point of order for the purpose of getting a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I should like to know on 
what we are voting. , l 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will again read 
the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Alabama the Senator from 
Louisiana proposes to add the following: 

Provided, That this shall not prevent the expenditure of such 
funds as are necessary in the protection of the agricultural com- 
modities or food products thereof already purchased by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama withdraw his appeal from the decision of the Chair? 

Mr. BLACK. I withdraw my appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, there was such confusion in 
the Chamber that I could not understand the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana as it was read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will again read 
the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was again read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama as amended. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think there is a misappre- 
hension about this proposition, and I feel that it is my duty 
to make a brief explanation as to how I view this question. 
A hedge either against a purchase or a sale is to all intents 
and purposes a purchase and sale. A cotton broker who has 
not sold spot cotton in advance may buy the cotton on the 
local market though he has no purchasers for the physical 
commodity, and when he buys it he can protect himself 
against any fluctuation in the market by selling a contract 
of an equal amount at the same price and at the same time 
on the futures market. I am not here with any brief for 
that system, but suppose the farmers of the country desiring 
to dispose of all their crop of cotton within 90 days find no 
sale for the actual spot in the mills, the local buyer being 
unable to buy the cotton unless he can make an immediate 
sale of it. But if cotton was 10 cents a pound and a farmer 
were to come in with a hundred bales of cotton, he could sell 
that hundred bales of cotton if the buyer could hedge it im- 
mediately by selling an equal amount on the board, and pay- 
ing the individual farmer the day’s price. Now, the buyer is 
insured; he is hedged; for, if to-morrow cotton were to go 
down a cent a pound the cotton he paid 10 cents for would 
only bring 9 cents a pound, and he would lose a cent on the 
actual cotton, but the cotton which he has sold on the board 
would also go down a cent a pound, so that he would make a 
cent a pound on the contract sold to offset the cent a pound 
on the spot purchase. 

It has been claimed that this hedging or insurance against 
fluctuations is eventually to take care of the vast quantity of 
cotton that is poured on the market during the marketing 
period. I am not going to attempt to argue whether that is 
for the best interest of the cotton grower or not; I simply 
want to call attention to the distinction between a broker 
who must buy and sell immediately every day and the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. The board is not called upon to go onto 
he future market at all. If I read the agricultural marketing 
act correctly, the board is supposed to ascertain when there 
is a surplus, and when that surplus is such as to jeopardize 
a reasonable return to the producer, for the law provides 
that an effort shall be made to bring agriculture to an eco- 
nomic equality with industry, as near as may be, the board is 
supposed to take it off the market. 

When actual physical cotton gets below what, in the opin- 
ion of the board, is a reasonable return, by virtue of a sur- 
plus, the board is supposed to go on the market and buy 
the actual physical commodity. They can not hedge it; 
they ought not to hedge it; because when they buy the sur- 
plus of cotton the minute they hedge it they have sold it. 
They can not insure themselves. What they are supposed to 
do is to take off enough of the actual cotton so that the 
balance that is left will respond to the law of supply and 
demand. It is a contradiction in terms to say that the board 
can hedge. Suppose cotton is 10 cents a pound and the 
board agrees that 15 cents a pound is essential to meet the 
cost of production and to give a reasonable return to the 
producer, they ought to buy that surplus, just go on the 
market and buy it and take it off the market. In order to 
hedge it, they have to sell it and then it goes back on the 
market. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am aware the Senator from South 
Carolina knows more about cotton than I will ever know, 
but I should like to ask the Senator if the board sells cotton 
and when it is sold it buys futures, is that speculation or 

“hedging? 
- Mr. SMITH. If the Farm Board has taken the cotton 
off, and sold the cotton, and bought futures they have 
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doubled the depression in the price; that is what they have 
done; for this reason: The mills want cotton, the world 
wants American cotton; there are several million bales more 
than the world demand; we know that several million 
bales excess is going to sell the whole crop; in other words, 
it is necessary to take the bankrupt price of the excess as 
the price of that which is bought. The theory of the agri- 
cultural marketing act is that the board shall take the actual 
cotton off the market. I have been informed—how accurate 
the information is I do not know, and I will have to investi- 
gate to ascertain—that the cooperatives and the stabiliza- 
tion corporation have sold the actual physical cotton to the 
mills and bought futures. Well, what have they done? 
They have supplied the very source that we wanted to make 
hungry for cotton. 

When the board buys futures it has not lessened the 
supply; it has not diminished the supply of spot; but has 
increased the burden by being compelled to buy additional 
cotton. The duty of the board, as I see it, is to stay off 
the exchange, to stay away from speculation, and buy the 
physical commodity until they have retired what they have 
ascertained is the disastrous surplus, and, when they have 
done that, to hold it off the market until such time as a 
subsequent lean year or the export market demands the spot 
cotton. To talk about them buying my cotton or your 
cotton, and hedging it, is tantamount to saying that they 
have bought it in place of the speculator and sold it just 
like the speculator does. 

We have gotton this question confused. The Farm Board 
has no more right in the speculative market than a man who 
is buying and selling goods in a retail store. He is supposed 
to buy the actual stuff regardless of any hedge. Cotton 
to-day, according to the statement of the board, is any- 
where from $25 to $30 a bale below the cost of production. 
The board is supposed to go on the market and retire the 
amount of cotton which it has ascertained is in excess of 
the probable demand. The theory of the law is that there 
are seasonal surpluses and that in the long run we have 
never had a surplus either of wheat or cotton; it has all been 
consumed because consumption is continuous and perennial, 
while production is spasmodic, annual, and seasonal. The 
board was to take care of the temporary excesses as they 
might occur from year to year. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I suggest that the Senator may make 
his statement a little stronger and be well within the facts. 
For instance, wheat production has not kept pace with 
increase in population. Production is less per capita than 
it has been previously; still we keep hearing about an 
increased surplus of wheat. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. President, those Members of the Senate who are at all 
familiar—and I doubt if there are very many—with the 
operation of what we call the futures market may not see the 
reason for it; but the fact is the board should never have 
touched either a grain or a cotton exchange. There is not 
a single provision in the law that gives any such intimation, 
either implicitly or explicitly, but the board, under the law, 
was to purchase the surplus, retire it from the market, and 
so distribute it as to bring agriculture up as nearly as may 
be on an economic level with industry. I think the board 
were entirely wrong—not only wrong but I know that it was 
an absolute marketing absurdity for them to think they 
could control the surplus by buying it and feeding it to the 
mills and buying futures. They were simply doubling the 
burden on the market. They had fed the only source from 
which they could hope there would be a demand. They had 
supplied that, and then had loaded themselves up with the 
same cotton they sold, but in the futures market. 

Mr. President, I was astounded when I heard from a 
member of the board that they had sold this cotton, which 
I had supposed they were retiring from the market in order 
to create a demand for what was left, in order that it might 
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be disposed of at a reasonable price. Now, remember, they 
did not hedge the cotton they sold. They simply sold the 
cotton to these mills—that was a bona fide sale—and then 
purchased contracts on the future market. One had no 
relation whatever to the other. 


sold a contract, they would have fixed the price of that 
cotton the very day they bought it and sold the hedge. 
When that is done, the price is fixed. What hope has the 


farmer then that he is going to get any more? The cotton 


has been sold. If they had taken a million bales of the 
farmer’s cotton at 10 cents a pound and put it in a ware- 
house, and sold a contract at 10 cents a pound for a million 
bales, they would have had to cover the contract with the 
actual cotton at the price at which they had already sold. 
Then of what possible benefit could the Farm Board be to 
the farmer? He is not supposed to hedge. A hedge is a 


sale on a purchase at the price on the date of the sale against 


the actual stuff or the purchase against the actual stuff. 


Therefore, the only field in which the Farm Board, under 


this law, was supposed to act was to ascertain when cotton 
was too low by virtue of a surplus, take that surplus off the 
market, and hold it until such time as the market would 
respond to its depletion, and give the producers the benefit. 

It is useless for us to stand here and argue about the 
benefits or the evils of the speculative market. That is in 
the realm of the daily transactions of the brokers. It has 
nothing whatever to do with the Farm Board, and I defy 
any man to study this law and show wherein the farmer can 
be aided one iota by virtue of their dealing in the futures 
grain market or the futures cotton market. They are an 
organization set up distinct and apart from any speculation. 

The system that has grown up for the distribution and 
marketing of American cotton is not at issue here at all, ex- 
cept that the Farm Board, through a mistaken idea, or for 
some other reason, have been dealing in it for the benefit 
of the farmer. 

I am rather inclined to think that the Senator from New 
York is right. The Farm Board—through what advice and 
from what source I do not know—have elected to go into the 
futures market, I have said more than once to certain 
members of the board, “ You can hope for no benefit there. 
You are not supposed to hedge your cotton either against a 
purchase or a sale, because the minute you hedge it you have 
committed yourself to the hedge price either as a sale or as a 
purchase, and you are not supposed to be dealing in any- 
thing of the kind. You are supposed to be holding the 
physical stuff from the market in such quantities as to 
result in a rise in market for the balance that is left.” It 
was for that reason that I suggested the plan I have spoken 
of, which has been referred to here to-day—that once they 
are in possession of this surplus below the cost of production, 
as it is to-day, they could get contracts with the growers 
that they would distribute this surplus amongst the growers 
on a contract on the part of the grower that he would re- 
ceive this 10 and 11 cent cotton to the amount that 
would produce, and not plant any in 1931, and let them 
distribute that until they had absorbed the surplus by re- 
allocating it to the producer under the contract with the 
producer that he would not duplicate it in 1931. 

The board would get rid of the spots. They would get 
rid of the surplus. It would not cost them a penny more 
than the law now authorizes them to spend. It would 
carry out the principle involved in the law of having got- 
ten rid of the surplus, not by waiting for a lean year but 
by profitably creating a lean year, so that in the fall of 
1931, with a half crop allocated to the farm in the ware- 
house and a half crop produced on the farm, the farmer 
would be the beneficiary of the rise in price of a full crop, 
and it would not be necessary to go to New York or Chi- 
cago or New Orleans to hedge anything. They would have 
bought it below the cost of production; they would have 
allocated it to where the subsequent production would not 
duplicate the surplus; and thus they would have gotten rid 
of the whole business, 
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I thought it was my duty to show the distinction between 
the functions of the Farm Board in regulating the surplus 
and the functions of the brokers who must receive and 
dispose of cotton during the flux season of 90 or 100 days 
when cotton is coming on the market. Now that they have 
gotten into this matter, I do not know; I do not think I would 
be justified in voting any money for them still further to 
use the speculative market to try to help the farmer. No 
matter how much I may deplore imposing any restrictions 
on them, I do think they ought to be required by law to 
observe the law; and the law is as explicit as any we have 
ever written. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the question before us 
is a very difficult one. 

In substance, the Black amendment, as I view it, would 
practically settle the long-disputed question of dealing in 
futures on the grain and cotton markets. 

I am not going to go into an academic discussion of that 
question; but I am going to remind the Senate in just a 
few words that it has been before the American Congress 
for, lo, these many years. 

In 1892, when the late Edward Douglass White was a 
United States Senator from Louisiana, he made one of the 
most elaborate and able arguments ever heard in this body 
on any subject in opposition to a then pending bill, the 
purpose of which was completely to destroy trading in cotton. 
I have been in Congress for 32 years, and I can testify that 
ever since I have been here the question has been up in some 
form or other. 

I hold in my hand, but will not take the time of the Senate 
to read, reports of all the Secretaries of Agriculture, from 
Mr. Houston right down to the present, each of whom was 
opposed to destroying the existing system of dealing in grain 
and cotton, though each and every one of them was entirely 
willing to have and rather favored regulation of those 
systems. 

Mr. President and Senators, a system which has prevailed 
for all of these years must have a great deal of good in it. 
It has lasted for 60 years or more. The report of Mr. Legge, 
made to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] on the 24th 
of last December, and read into the Recorp by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] this morning, shows that 
this method of dealing in grain has existed for 70 years, 
Trading in cotton futures has been carried on for 60 years. 
It has its bad features, and it has its good features. But, 
Senators, when you destroy an agency as venerable as that, 
which has been used for so many years, do you not think 
you ought to be certain of your position? 

The old adage says, When in doubt, do nothing.” I am 
in great doubt on this subject, I confess. I have heard of 
so many evils in the grain exchanges and the cotton ex- 
changes that I am entirely willing to assist in correcting 
those evils. I will vote for correcting them. I will state 
here that the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
will hold hearings, commencing day after to-morrow, on the 
bill of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carrer] to bring about 
very considerable regulation of the grain exchanges. I do 
not know what will be the full effect of that hearing; but 
the Senator’s bill proposes drastic regulation. It does not 
propose to destroy or prevent dealings in the grain ex- 
changes, but to regulate them, and to stop to a great extent 
the objectionable system of short selling. That is what it 
is for; and if that can be done, I say, in God’s name let it be 
done. But, now, let us see what this amendment proposes, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that his state- 
ment is a little too narrow, or rather is not quite accurate, 
when he states that the Black amendment would destro 
this system? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I said, to a great extent,” my friend. 
I did not say it would destroy it. 

Mr. KING. My understanding is that the amendment 
merely declares that the $100,000,000 which is being appro- 
priated in this bill -nall not be used for gambling upon the 
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grain and cotton exchanges. The amendment is not retro- 
active. It does not attack this vicious system, which I do 
not think the Senator is defending. It merely says that 
the Government itself is not going to permit any part of 
this $100,000,000 to be used for gambling purposes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. No; it goes a great deal further than 
that. It says that no part of this amount nor any of this 
appropriation shall be loaned— 


To any person, association, or corporation for use by such person, 
association, or corporation for the purposes herein set out. 


The amendment provides that not only the Government 
itself, acting through the board, can not lend that money 
but it can not lend any portion of the $500,000.000 which 
we are giving it to rehabilitate agriculture to anyone who 
will feel that it is necessary, in the conduct of his business 
as a dealer in or producer of cotton, or a dealer in or pro- 
ducer of grain, to use the futures market. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been said about short 
selling. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question there? Just let me—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will yield to the Senator when I have 
stated my point, and not before. 

Mr. BLACK. I will wait for the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL. All right; I shall be glad to yield then. 

I started to say, and I wish to repeat, that there has been 
a good deal said about short selling. I am not going to dis- 
cuss the good features of this system, but I insist it has a 
great many of them, and if the good did not overbalance 
the bad, I leave it to the gentlemen in this body, would not 
the system have gone to pieces long ago? 

The main attraction of it for the business world is the 
hedging feature. Every one of these Secretaries of Agri- 
culture told about the hedging feature, the insurance fea- 
ture. Let us see briefly what they have had to say: 

Former Secretary Houston said: 


It is believed that certain forms of dealings in cotton for future 
delivery, commonly called “ hedges,” if properly conducted, serve 
an important and useful economic function. For instance, 
“ hedges obviate the necessity of speculation by spinners as to 
the price of cotton needed by them to fulfill contracts of sale of 
goods to be manufactured from cotton running over long periods. 
It is unquestionably true that certain ills have crept into the sys- 
tem of conducting transactions in cotton futures which inju- 
riously affect the public interest. But it is these ills which it is 
desired to destroy; it is not essential or desirable completely to 
destroy the business of dealing in futures. 


Former Secretary Wallace said: 


I am inclined to believe that Congress should give the grain 
futures act and also the cotton futures act more time to demon- 
strate their worth before it resorts to far-reaching legislation 
proposed by S. 626, the Caraway bill, because I am convinced that 
the insurance facility is of great value and is largely dependent 
for its existence upon public speculation in grain and cotton con- 
tracts, and this hedging privilege should not be destroyed until 
these industries find some better way to insure themselves against 
price fluctuations. 


Former Secretary Jardine said: 


Some of our best-known economists have pointed out that future 
trading is a field which, though large and important, has had 
comparatively little economic exploration. It is my feeling when 
called upon to consider any questions connected with our future 
markets that intelligent disposition weuld be much facilitated if 
there were more sound information available. * * * The de- 
er is actively studying the available data with the hope of 

ing able to offer from time to time suggestions of a more con- 
structive nature for the treatment of problems of this kind. In 
the meantime, it feels that the hedging function of the future 
exchanges is of real necessity in the present-day developments of 
our markets for cotton and grain, and that it should not be de- 
stroyed until other means of accomplishing the same end are 
discovered and established. 


Secretary Hyde said: 


S. 4129 (the pending Caraway bill) contains in section 2 a pro- 
viso that “anyone who in good faith has purchased a contract 
for future delivery of any product mentioned in this act and 
expects or intends to receive said product may sell a hedge or 
option against said purchase, or anyone who in good faith has 
sold for future delivery any product mentioned in this act and 
expects and intends to deliver said product may buy a hedge or 
option to cover said sale.” The successful use of futures contracts 
for hedging purposes is dependent upon ability to buy and sell in 
the futures markets momentarily and without delay. It is pre- 
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sumable, of course, that to some extent hedge buyers will be 
present in the market simultaneously with hedge sellers, but it 
is hardly reasonable to presume that hedge buying will at all 
times be equal to hedge selling. If hedge buyers are to be sup- 
plied with hedges momentarily when wanted and if sellers are 
momentarily to find buyers, a reservoir of reserve buying and sell- 
ing power in the market is essential. It is believed that although 
the bill would regard as legal the purchase and sale of hedges, 
it places limitations upon trading which, in effect, deny to per- 
aaa would buy or sell hedges the necessary means of s0 

I doubt that the futures exchanges could properly function 
under the limitations of S. 4129, and for that reason I do not 
believe that the enactment of the measure at this time would be 
helpful. 

Senators, the system of insurance has grown up wonder- 
fully in the business world in the last 75 years. We have 
insurance to cover everything. We have had a good deal 
of talk in Congress about legislating for employment insur- 
ance. There is a bill pending now, I believe, introduced by 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Wacnenr], to investi- 
gate the systems prevalent in the various countries of Europe 
providing for unemployment insurance. There is insurance 
for everything on earth, and the only system I know of for 
insuring transactions in cotton or grain is the hedging sys- 
tem which prevails on the grain and the cotton exchanges. 
If we do away with that, I think we will inflict a very serious 
injury on a legitimate feature of these exchanges which is 
regarded as indispensable to the cotton and grain trade. 

I now yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. I thank the Senator. The Senator was 
calling attention to the fact that my amendment would pre- 
vent the Government lending money to any person or cor- 
poration for the gambling purposes mentioned above. Is 
the Senator not familiar with the fact that banks are very 
reluctant to lend money to gamblers or to people to use for 
gambling purposes; and if it is true that the Government 
should not engage in gambling, is it not also true that the 
Government should not lend money for gambling purposes? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will state to the Senator that I did 
not use the word “gambling” once. If I did, I beg pardon. 
I said “ dealing in futures.” The greater part of the trans- 
actions in futures, I have just tried to show, is hedging, a 
thing absolutely legitimate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question: A 
part of it is pure gambling, is it not? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Senator, it is speculation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. RANSDELL. There is speculation in everything 
under the sun. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Shooting craps, for instance? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I imagine there is some speculation in 
shooting craps, and some in playing poker, and some in 
everything on earth. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the Senator be willing to lend 
somebody money to open a crap game? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not think the question of what I 
would be willing to do has any bearing. 

I want to call attention to this fact: That we deliberately 
created the Farm Board after several years of the most 
careful consideration. It was not a partisan proposition. I 
had the honor, as a Democrat, of assisting in the enactment 
of that legislation. I thought it was going to do a great 
deal of good, and I still believe that if we will give the board 
a chance it will do a great deal of good. It has not had 
sufficient time to operate effectively and accomplish the end 
for which it was created. 

Let me remind Senators that during the past two years 
the whole world has been turned topsy-turvy. There is an 
awful state of affairs existing in many of the leading coun- 
tries of the world. There have been revolutions all over 
Latin America. There has been the greatest revolution re- 
corded in history prevailing in Russia. The greatest unrest 
known for centuries now exists in old India. A bad state of 
affairs has existed in conservative England, from which most 
of our ancestors came. The same condition exists in Ger- 
many. Low prices have prevailed, not only as to cotton and 
grain, which have been so much discussed here to-day, but 
there have been low prices in all commodities of the farm. 
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Why do we wish to criticize the board so severely? Is not 
the board composed of just as good men as any Senator 
could pick? Does any Senator believe he could select a 
board of higher grade, more honorable men, men who have 
been more successful in their own affairs than that board? 
Why criticize it? 

I have no patience with that; and, Senators, unless we 
are going to break up the Federal Farm Board, abolish it 
entirely, then I say the wise thing to do, the practical thing 
to do, is to give it this hundred million dollars according to 
the spirit of the law itself and not tie its hands. 

Certainly that is the way I shall vote. I do not believe it 
wise to tie the hands of this board, which I consider a 
great board, a board that has done the best it could with a 
most terrific situation—a situation which is prevalent not 
only in the United States but throughout the world. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it is very unfortunate that 
mixed up with this matter is the general discussion of the 
merits and demerits of cotton and grain exchanges. As I 
see it, the two are not necessarily involved in the considera- 
tion of the pending amendment. 

If I believed I was justified in voting for a diversion of 
public money, I would have no difficulty in voting against 
this amendment. But the Farm Board has no more right to 
use money for speculative purposes on these exchanges than 
it has to otherwise divert the public funds intrusted to its 
care. That is a rather strong statement, but that is the 
issue raised by this amendment, as I see it. 

We created the Farm Board in what is known as the 
farm marketing act, to do two things, primarily. One was 
to assist cooperative-marketing organizations, to foster those 
organizations, and assist them in marketing the farmer’s 
crop. What sort of transaction is involved in that under- 
taking? The cooperative association is simply an organiza- 
tion of farmers who have cotton for sale, let us say, who are 
not cotton merchants, who do not buy and sell, but who 
produce and sell. What assistance can the Federal Farm 
Board give to a cooperative-marketing association, to the 
farmer who produces his crop, let us say—because it comes 
to that—by going into exchange transactions? 

He does not sell and buy as a cotton buyer does, or as a 
miller does, or as a spinner does. He produces his cotton, 
and he has that cotton for sale. The Farm Board is to 
foster the organization of farmers into cooperative associa- 
tions. There is not the shadow of justification or legal ex- 
cuse for the Farm Board indulging in speculation so far as 
the cooperative marketing organization is concerned. 

The other thing the Farm Board has the power to do is to 
create stabilization corporations, and we expressly relieved 
the cooperative associations of any liability for losses which 
might be incurred by the stabilization corporations, which 
was equivalent to the express declaration that there was 
to be no future or speculative dealing in cotton or grain; 
that if any losses were incurred those losses were to be borne 
by the appropriation made by the Congress for the use of 
the Farm Board. 

So I assert that the Farm Board is diverting its funds 
when it goes into the market and uses them as I understand 
it has used its funds. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When it puts out a report calling at- 
tention to the evils of speculation, and then comes in and 
asks to be permitted to indulge in it, it forfeits the good 
opinion of everybody, does it not? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think so. I said “as I understand the 
transactions in which they have engaged.” Let me make 
that clear. I understand that the Farm Board has simply 
taken over the farmer’s cotton, sold it directly to the mill, 
and then gone on the exchange and engaged in an inde- 
pendent speculative enterprise. If so, that is a diversion, 
it is a technical diversion of public funds, and that is the 
reason why I am going to vote for the amendment, because 
there is not a line or a word in the act which authorizes or 
justifies such practice. 

The board is to foster cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, associations which are to sell the products grown by 
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their members. Then they are to organize stabilization 
corporations, and if there is a loss, they are not to make it 
back through speculation, but the Government is to stand 
it through the revolving fund which we created. 

Mr. President, I realize that I am making a strong and 
caustic criticism of the board. I can understand the early 
operations of the board. When the board was created it 
found itself in possession, so to speak, of a large number of 
cooperative associations. Some of those associations had 
engaged in future transactions, and they had sustained con- 
siderable losses. It was a question with the board whether 
they would allow those cooperative associations to go by the 
board, to fail, or whether they would come in and help them 
liquidate their losses and put them on their feet. That was 
one transaction. 

I think the board was justified in coming to the rescue of 
these associations. But when the board itself receives cot- 
ton, or permits the association to receive cotton, and makes 
an outright sale of it, and then goes into the market to 
speculate against its own sale, it not only can not do the 
farmer any good by that transaction but it is a misapplica- 
tion, as I think, of public funds, and that is an all-sufficient 
reason why I shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, of what benefit is it to 
the farmer if the board takes cotton off the market, but goes 
immediately and sells short? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not one particle of benefit. It defeats 
its very purpose, of course. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The only people who get anything out 
of it are the brokers and the gamblers. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No farmer can realize any benefit under 
the alleged purposes of this act. 

Mr. GEORGE. None whatever. But I was not discuss- 
ing the matter from that standpoint. I was discussing it 
from the standpoint of authority in the board to use public 
money for this purpose. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, just along the line the Senator from Arkansas suggests, 
they received this cotton, according to my information, and 
sold it to the mills, and then bought a contract on the mar- 
ket, which doubled the burden on the farmer and on the 
association. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly, which is the practice that has 
destroyed the cotton farmer. But the two have no connec- 
tion. If they have sold the cotton and gone on to the mar- 
ket and made a speculative transaction, they are gambling; 
for what purpose? Not to help the farmer whose cotton 
has already been sold, but to help the board hold intact a 
Federal appropriation, and that, in my judgment, is the 
only possible excuse they can have. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, these gamblers should 
not take public funds to speculate with private gamblers. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the reason why I am supporting 
this amendment. They have not any right to take public 
funds for that purpose. They will not last at it very long. 

I think I understand what is the trouble with the Farm 
Board. They are having trouble with financing their enter- 
prises. They are having trouble with financing the cotton 
taken over by the cooperative associations. The bankers, 
those who are furnishing the money, are demanding that the 
cooperatives do precisely what always has been done by the 
cotton speculators, and the board has yielded to that de- 
mand, and therefore they come up and say, “Oh, if we 
borrow money to advance to the farmer when his cotton is 
received we must go into the market and hedge.” But I do 
not understand that even that kind of transaction is the one 
in which the Farm Board is mainly engaged, but in the kind 
of transaction described by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if I may be permitted 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THomas] if it was true that the Farm Board sold short 
when wheat started to rise last fall? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, it was testi- 
fied before our committee that about the 20th of November 
wheat started to go down 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Up or down? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Down. The board then en- 
tered the buying side and checked the fall. A day or two 
before our committee met wheat started to rise, where- 
upon, on Saturday the 22d of November, they entered the 
market and sold 3,500,000 bushels of wheat to stop the rise. 

Mr. CARAWAY. To stabilize the market! 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, what I have said is predi- 
cated upon the assumption and upon the information that 
the board has simply taken over cotton, for instance, and 
that it has sold cotton outright, parted with all interest in 
it. The point Iam making is that under the law the board 
is not a speculative agency. Cooperative marketing associa- 
tions are not speculators. 

If they are going to indulge in the same practice that has 
thus far resulted in destruction to the farmer, then why in 
the name of common sense are we to appropriate public 
funds to enable these associations to go out and gamble just 
as other cotton gamblers do? 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BROCK. What is the difference between this use of 
a trust fund and a fund in the hand of a local bank being 
taken out to speculate on the market? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think there is any difference in 
principle; I do not think there is any actual difference what- 
soever except in intent and motive. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to have the Senator define or 
state his interpretation of the law as it relates to the Farm 
Board. What does the Senator think the law requires the 
Farm Board to do in reference to the crops that are pro- 
duced? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not want to repeat, but the farm 
marketing act, aside from furnishing money to buy facili- 
ties and engage in some collateral enterprises, created the 
Farm Board to do only two things—one was to foster the 
cooperative-marketing enterprise. Is it necessary for the 
wheat or grain cooperatives to engage in speculation? If 
so, they are not worth the flip of any man’s finger. They 
are not more expert than the speculators and gamblers 
who have built up the system. They can not compete with 
them. 

The next duty and operation of the Farm Board is to 
organize stabilization corporations composed of the coopera- 
tive associations and other organizations of farmers, and to 
deal in a particular distressed commodity, whether cotton or 
wheat, with the express provision that if any loss is sustained 
the loss would be borne by the board out of the money 
appropriated by the Congress, 

I am surprised to hear Senators in this Chamber say 
“ Why send this organization out to do battle without arming 
it with the same implements that the speculative enterprises 
and organizations have?” Why? Was it for a moment 
supposed by the Congress that it could create another specu- 
lative agency that could go out and combat agencies which 
have been in existence for a century of time, and get away 
with it? If the Farm Board stays on the future market, it 
will lose the $500,000,000, and it will lose it over and over 
again. If that is the program that Mr. Hoover has for the 
relief of the American farmer, mark my words now that 
with four more years of Mr. Hoover the country will be 
fortunate if we do not have to convert the United States 
Treasury into a community chest. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Legge will be going back to the International Har- 
vester Co. a sadder but a wiser man; and so will the other 
members of the board, because they do not know anything 
about cotton gambling. We have no moral right to engage 
in speculative enterprises with public money. 
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Mr, President, I am.going to vote for the amendment for 
the simple reason that I have not the right to vote for the 
use of public funds for speculative purposes, as I think, for 
the simple reason that the organic act under which the 
board operates never contemplated speculation upon the 
wheat or the cotton exchanges. I am going to vote for it 
for another reason. We have already given the board 
$400,000,000. If it can not do all the future buying and sell- 
ing necessary with four-fifths of the money, then let them 
shut up shop. Let us at least say that this one-fifth of this 
public appropriation of public money shall not be spent in 
this speculative enterprise. 

Some of our colleagues remind us that this is Mr. Hoover’s 
bill, and so it is, and they say that we do not want Mr. 
Hoover to have an alibi. Iam not concerned about whether 
the President has an alibi, but I want to say now that Mr. 
Hoover will have to have a better alibi when his farm mar- 
keting act goes to the scrap heap than the assertion of 
fact that the Senate or the Congress of the United States 
refused to allow his board to gamble further with public 
funds. He can never satisfy the American people with that 
sort of alibi, and no one need be excited about it. 

Mr. President, back of the farm legislation which finally 
culminated in the farm marketing act, was the conviction 
that the practices to which the farmers or producers have 
been subjected had in part at least undone them. We said 
we would set up some agency through which they might 
market their products with the possible chance of receiving 
the fair market price for those products. We were under- 
taking to lift the farmer out of the hands of these men 
who for 70 years, in the case of cotton at least, had had 
their fingers upon his throat while the other hand was rifling 
his pockets. We set up a marketing agency—for what pur- 
pose? For the purpose of letting that agency go out and 
speculate on the exchange, wasting public money? If that 
were true, what sort of justification can anyone give for his 
vote? 

No, Mr. President; we were trying to set up an agency 
that would save the farmer from this very practice; that 
would make it impossible for pure speculators to continue to 
exploit the farmer. Of course we said a great deal about 
surplus. We said we were perfectly willing to let the law 
of supply and demand control, but that we did not want the 
seasonal surplus to interfere with the operation of the law 
of supply and demand, and we would therefore set up some 
sort of marketing agency that would help the farmer over 
the high peak years of production and give him a fair and 
even chance. 

Yet here is the Farm Board, as I understand it, openly 
confessing that with public money taken from the pockets 
of all the taxpayers, it has approved the practice of taking 
cotton brought in by the producer and selling it upon the 
open market, and then going on the exchange and making a 
contract out of which the board, the revolving fund, and not 
the farmer, would get a profit if there was any profit made. 
But even if that is not correct, at most the board can only 
assert that the cooperative associations in advancing money 
upon cotton find it necessary to finance their transactions 
and they can not finance them without going to the banks. 
Here is the agency going to the bank, going to the bank 
which has, of course, financed the speculators who have 
made the market for the farmer; who have systematically 
robbed him as they saw fit through these future transac- 
tions—going to the bank for the source of credit. 

We appropriated $500,000,000 so that the board ‘could 
finance the cooperative associations, so that the board could 
organize, if necessary, stabilization corporations with the 
distinct provision explicitly stated in the law that any loss 
should fall upon the board and not upon the cooperative 
associations, The farm marketing act contemplated noth- 
ing but the handling of actual farm products, spot cotton 
and spot wheat. The farm marketing act never contem- 
plated anything else; the farm marketing act, properly con- 
strued, can not be held to justify any other transactions. 

Mr. President, when we voted $150,000,000 in December 
to the Farm Board, I took occasion to say that I voted it 
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for one reason primarily, and that was that the Farm 
Board had some 60,000,000 bushels or more of wheat; it 
had something like 1,300,000 bales of cotton; it was also the 
financial backer of cooperatives which held some 2,000,000 
bales more of cotton, making in all some 3,300,000 bales; 
that to withdraw support from the Farm Board, in view of 
the general economic and business conditions existing in 
the country, in the circumstances, would bring about per- 
haps a collapse of our commercial system; and I, at least, 
was not willing to assume the responsibility for withholding 
support from the board. It now develops that the Farm 
Board has but little actual cotton. It had it, but it sold 
that cotton, and it went upon the market and bought fu- 
tures, out of which it, of course, hopes to recoup whatever 
losses it may have sustained. 

Mr. President, I want it distinctly understood, in all that 
I am saying, that I have not a particle of sympathy with 
those cotton brokers who would break down the Federal 
Farm Board; I have no sympathy with them; but I am criti- 
cizing the board for having fallen into the same evil prac- 
tices, indulged in so long by the speculative interests, from 
which we earnestly sought to free the farmer when we 
passed the farm marketing act. I would vote for any sum 
of money, within reason, for the Farm Board if the Farm 
Board remained in that field where it could operate in ac- 
cordance with the congressional intent and purpose. 

Suppose we were wrong in that legislation; suppose the 
legislation is foolish and uneconomic; that is not the re- 
sponsibility of the Farm Board. We have here one more 
organization, professedly in the interest of the farmer, ad- 
ministered by the business interests of the country, which 
does not believe that there is anything wrong with the sys- 
tem under which the farmer has made and produced and 
sold his cotton. So they are administering this farm agency 
precisely on the principle that every speculative cotton broker 
or merchant in the country has adopted, because the board 
honestly believes that to be the best way to handle it. The 
responsibility is not the board’s. If the Congress made a 
grievous error in passing the law, the board may well ad- 
minister it and let the responsibility rest on the Congress. 
Knowing the present practices of the Board, being advised 
now that the board is using the appropriation of Congress 
to engage in future transactions upon the cotton ex- 
changes—I do not speak so much of grain; I know little 
about it—I am not justified in voting another penny of 
public money for the use of the board. If this amendment 
shall not carry, I shall vote against this appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for such uses by the board. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, when the agricultural 
marketing act—or the so-called farm relief bill was pend- 
ing—I protested on several occasions against even attempt- 
ing to help the farmer by using Government money for 
speculation purposes in a market. I believed it to be un- 
sound then, and I believe it to be unsound now. 

I thought then, and I think now, that the agricultural 
marketing act expressed an unfair attitude toward the 
American farmer by trying to regulate the world market 
instead of the American market. 

We believe that the great resources of this country make 
a higher standard of living possible than in other countries. 
By law we give it to some classes and deny it to others. In 
fact, we have gone so far as to elevate some classes at the 
expense of others. The farmer is at the bottom of the list. 

I do not share the views of the Farm Board, but I have 
refrained from criticizing any of their official acts, and I 
am not going to cast a vote here to deprive them of the 
funds with which to carry on the present experiment. 

I am one of two Senators on this side of the Chamber 
who voted against the enactment of the law, but I am not 
going to take the burden off the shoulders of the Farm 
Board and give them such a convenient excuse for failure 
as the refusal of Congress to provide the requested funds. 

I believe the American people are in favor of letting the 
board continue its present experiment. I believe a majority 
of the farmers, although lacking in faith in ultimate re- 
sults, are in favor of letting the board try out its plan. I 
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shall cast my vote for the requested appropriation of 
$100,000,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, as amended. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question the yeas 
and nays are demanded. Is the demand sufficiently 
seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). On this 
vote I am paired with the senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Hastincs]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Steck] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
WATERMAN]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On this question I have a pair with 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Torres. If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GILLETT. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Smmons], which I trans- 
fer to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH], and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] is necessarily de- 
tained by illness. On this question he is paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis] is paired with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] is detained from the Senate 
on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—26 
Ashurst Caraway King 
Black Connally La Follette Smith 
Blaine Couzens McGill ens 
Blease Dill McKellar Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton George Morrison W 
Brock Hayden Patterson 
Broussard Heflin Robinson, Ark. 

NAYS—55 
Barkley Glass Morrow Shipstead 
Bingham Glenn Moses 
Borah Goff Norbeck Smoot 
Bulkley Hale Norris Steiwer 
Capper Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Carey Hatfield Oddie Townsend 
Copeland Hebert Partridge Vandenberg. 
Cutting Howell Phipps 
Dale Johnson Pine Walcott 
Deneen Jones Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Kean Ransdell Watson 
Fletcher Kendrick Reed Wheeler 
Prazier Robinson, Ind. Williamson 
Gillett McNary 

NOT VOTING—15 

Brookhart Harris Metcalf Trammell 
Davis Simmons Tydings 
Goldsborough Hawes Steck Waterman 
Gould Keyes Swanson 


So Mr. Biacx’s amendment as amended was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still on its 
second reading and open to amendment. 

No further amendment being proposed, the question is, 
Shall the amendments be engrossed and the bill read a third 
time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


SOUTH SHOULD WEAR COTTON CLOTHES 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Washington Star of 
yesterday contained a very interesting and valuable state- 
ment from the boy and girl students of the University of 
Missouri. It is from Columbia, Mo., and reads as follows: 
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CO-EDS ADOPT COTTON CLOTHES TO AID 

Cotumst1a, Mo., February 7. Co- eds of the University of Mis- 
souri have come to the rescue of the distressed southern cotton 
planters by adopting a resolution that they make their spring 
wardrobes out of cotton, including their stockings. 

I have insisted for many years that the whole South do 
just what the Missouri University boys and girls have 
planned to do this year—wear all cotton goods for spring 
and summer.” As a matter of health, fine choice, good 
taste, and economy, all the people of the United States 
should wear all cotton“ for spring and summer. 

The people of the cotton-growing States should certainly 
wear all cotton from April to October—six months. That 
should be done every year, and especially now, as a part of 
the plan to help get rid of the surplus cotton. The great 
cotton industry deserves and demands the enthusiastic aid 
and whole-hearted cooperation of every man and woman in 
the South. We of the South can do much toward solving 
the present cotton problem and greatly advancing the price 
by getting behind the slogan, “ Let everybody in the South 
wear cotton clothes from April to October.” It will require 
between two and a half and three million bales of cotton 
to supply the cotton goods necessary to supply the South. 
The news noised over the country and abroad that all the 
people of the South had singled out and selected cotton as 
their wearing apparel from April to October would help the 
cotton-goods trade the world over and prove a great 
financial blessing to the cotton producers of the South. It 
would put millions of dollars into their pockets. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SMOOT and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The senior Senator from 
Utah is recognized. Does he yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to make a motion. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the motion to re- 
consider the vote by which Senate bill 202 was passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have been trying to obtain 
the eye of the Chair for many days. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The senior Senator from 
Utah declines to yield to his colleague for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the senior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: Is it 
in order to move to proceed to the consideration of the 
motion which has been pending to reconsider the vote by 
which Senate bill 202 was passed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion made by the 
senior Senator from Utah is a privileged matter, dealing 
with a conference report on an appropriation bill; but it is 
in order to move to reconsider when the privileged matter 
is not pending, notice having been given. 

Mr. KING. Unfortunately, the eye of the Chair is always 
directed to the other side when I am asking for the re- 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair always grants 
recognition to Senators having charge of legislation pending. 
The question is on agreeing to the motion of the senior 
Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14675) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes. 

(For conference report see Senate proceedings of Satur- 
day, February 7, 1931, page 4205 of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, perhaps the 
most important subject involved in the conference report is 
the so-called compromise agreement which is advanced to 
take the place of an amendment offered by the Senator from 
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Alabama [Mr. Brack! and myself appropriating $25,000,000 
to be expended by the Red Cross in the purchase of food for 
persons in need thereof and unable otherwise to secure it. 

I am convinced that it is necessary and proper to accept 
the conference report in this relation. A short time will be 
taken in explaining the provisions of the amendment that 
has been inserted in conference in lieu of that to which I 
have just referred, and also to give some of the reasons 
which impel me to agree to the settlement. 

The present short session of Congress is approaching its 
end. Only three weeks remain, and there is much legisla- 
tion yet to be disposed of. A large part of the time that has 
elapsed since we met on the first Monday of December has 
been consumed in the consideration of so-called emergency 
relief measures. The Congress as a whole has come to recog- 
nize the existence of conditions which call for unusual and 
extraordinary remedies. It is my purpose first to point out 
the provisions and their effect in the compromise agreement 
by comparing it with the single independent measure that 
has heretofore been enacted relating to the subject of 
drought relief. 

Let me say in the beginning, that the compromise ar- 
rangement does not make provision for Federal relief except 
in the drought regions, It will be recalled that the Presi- 
dent has repeatedly stated that in his opinion no such 
conditions exist as justify a resort to a draft on the Federal 
Treasury for general purposes of the nature in contempla- 
tion. It will also be recalled that the House of Representa- 
tives, voting upon the $25,000,000 amendment, rejected it 
under conditions which, I think, indicate a firm determina- 
tion not to recede from the position thus taken. It was 
announced by the leadership in the House that under no 
circumstances would a change in attitude take place. There 
arose then a situation which I thought called for the exer- 
cise of a spirit of compromise; and in that spirit I have ac- 
cepted the arrangement proposed in the conference report. 

One of the principal things which the proposed legisla- 
tion will accomplish is of more importance than has gen- 
erally been ascribed to it. The original Senate joint reso- 
lution advanced by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
contemplated, as I remember, the use of the $60,000,000 
fund in part for feeding livestock. The joint resolution 
was amended in the House so as to reduce the amount to 
$45,000,000, and to confine the use of the fund to the pur- 
chase of feed for work stock. Since the enactment of the 
joint resolution a truly distressing condition has arisen 
which has called for an unexpected course on the part of 
the Red Cross, which, as I am informed, at first indicated 
that its benefactions should be confined to feeding hungry 
persons. 

The Red Cross recently has expended a very large sum 
for feeding livestock. It was brought to that action by the 
fact that a large number of cattle, horses, mules, sheep, and 
other livestock not embraced within the term work stock 
as applied were dying of starvation. The Red Cross, how- 
ever, is merely performing this work temporarily; and it is 
in the compromise that the $45,000,000 fund shall be used 
for feeding other livestock as well as work stock. 

Some may not realize just how important this is. In all 
probability it will require several million dollars. It is of the 
greatest advantage to the States which are vitally affected 
by the drought, and particularly to those States in which the 
dairy interests are of considerable importance. 

Restrictions were imposed in the original joint resolution 
providing for the purchase of seed, feed, fertilizer, and so 
forth, which, as I have heretofore tried to explain, have 
rendered it inoperative as to a large number of the people 
whom it was intended to benefit, and I want to point out 
now some of the restrictions which are in mind. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, by regulation, limited the 
amount which might be advanced to any one person to 
$2,000, no doubt on the theory that to take that action would 
enable him to supply a larger number of persons than could 
otherwise be taken care of. In the operation of the act, 
however, it has been found that there are cases in which 
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St is both desirable and necessary to expand that limitation. 
It is my information that that restriction, having been found 
impracticable, will be abandoned or modified. 

Another restriction imposed by regulation is the require- 
ment that any person, to obtain the benefits of the act, must 
procure a waiver from the holders of prior liens before a 
loan will be made to him. One can readily understand the 
motive which prompted such a regulation; but since it is 
‘true that a large number of the persons who desire loans 
under the resolution have mortgages on their land, it being 
impracticable, in many cases, to secure waivers, the bene- 
fits of the measure are not available to those who most 
require them. Federal and joint-stock land banks can not 
in some instances make the waiver which is required. 

I do not know whether this limitation or restriction will 
be removed. I believe that it will be modified so as to per- 
mit a more liberal application of the terms of the joint 
resolution. 

Perhaps the most important question that arises in con- 
sidering this conference report is what benefits are to be 
derived from the further provisions of the compromise ar- 
rangement. I will proceed now to discuss that phase of the 
question. 

In addition to the loans for seed, feed, fertilizer, and fuel 
oils, the compromise contemplates an appropriation of $20,- 
000,000 for two purposes: First, to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make loans to individuals for the capital stock 
of agricultural credit corporations and livestock loan com- 
panies funds which are very much needed in the drought 
sections of the country, particularly in the South. 

It might at this juncture of my remarks be pertinent to 
go into this subject in some detail. As has often been stated 
on the floor of the Senate, what is principally needed is a 
system of credits which will enable the people to carry on 
their operations in the usual way. Agricultural-credit cor- 
porations are authorized to sell debentures and to enter 
into transactions or facilitate transactions aggregating ten 
times, in the maximum, the amount of capital stock em- 
ployed. If we assume that $5,000,000 of the $20,000,000 fund 
may be used for this purpose, that would give an expansion 
of credit to the maximum amount possible of $50,000,000, 
and it would be very helpful. Many who have entered into 
a study of the conditions to which this legislation is ad- 
dressed feel that it is of first importance. 

If any arrangement of the nature referred to is to be 
made or agreed upon it is necessary that it be done imme- 
diately. I realize that if we chose to do so, we could per- 
petuate the controversy involved in the $25,000,000 appro- 
priation which forms the basis for the compromise, and that 
in all probability an extra session of the Congress could be 
forced, but I wish to point out to my friends who are inter- 
ested in accomplishing something of substantial worth that 
it is necessary that whatever is done be done as promptly 
as possible. 

The season when arrangements must be made for crop 
production is already at hand, and it will be too late if 
we wait until an extra session of Congress to afford any 
relief whatever to the people of whom I am speaking. I 
do not want this session of Congress to adjourn, if that can 
be avoided, without something more than the seed, feed, and 
fertilizer loan bill being passed by the Congress. 

In order to understand and to appreciate fully the neces- 
sity for credit in the production of crops and in farm 
rehabilitation, let me state what has already been referred 
to in other speeches in the Senate, that the credit institu- 
tions of the South, and of the drought areas, have for the 
time being almost completely broken down. There are sev- 
eral States in which very few banks are functioning. In 
all those States the merchants are without the ability to 
make further advances. They made liberal advances for 
crop production during 1930, and as a result of the drought, 
which produced an almost complete crop failure, they are 
facing bankruptcy and ruin. They are without credit 
themselves. 

Those who borrowed from the merchants, like those who 
borrowed from the banks, were unable to meet their obliga- 
tions by reason of the great calamity which blighted and 
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withered all the fields in a vast region of the richest agri- 
cultural lands in all the world. Since those who secured 
advances from merchants, and borrowers from banks, were 
unable to meet their obligations, it follows that the mer- 
chants themselves and the bankers, even those who have 
not experienced complete failure, are in a very desperate 
situation. 

This compromise, in its second provision, that providing 
for the loan of the capital stock of agricultural credit cor- 
porations, is, therefore, not only very essential but it is of 
the utmost importance that the legislation shall be passed 
quickly. 

Since this compromise was agreed upon I have received 
literally hundreds of messages from the drought region 
advising me that the loan of capital stock for agricultural 
credit corporations is very advantageous and is heartily 
approved and sincerely desired by the people who are sup- 
posed to be benefited by it. 

The remainder of the $20,000,000 appropriated, whatever 
it may be, is to be used for loans to farmers for purposes 
of crop production and rehabilitation purposes. I am per- 
fectly aware of the fact that some controversy has arisen in 
the press as to the interpretation of this language, and I 
think that if the language could have been cleared in the 
compromise so as to leave no doubt that this feature of the 
arrangement would permit loans which should include food, 
as well as other necessities, there would be practically no 
difficulty in securing its prompt approval by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I am not personally concerned in the face- 
Saving process. I do not wish to take a position which im- 
plies a claim that some one else than myself and those with 
whom I am associated have denied the use of express and 
plain language in order to accomplish that very usual but 
thoroughly unwholesome end. I am concerned, however, 
with the effect of the legislation, and if I did not believe it 
fairly calculated to accomplish the purposes for which it is 
intended I would not yield the amendment for which it is a 
substitute. 

I do believe, however—and I invite the attention of the 
Senate to the circumstances which prompt that conclu- 
sion—that the further provision of the compromise arrange- 
ment, that for loans to farmers for crop-production pur- 
poses and for rehabilitation, is very comprehensive and 
means nothing more nor less than that if one is able to 
secure a loan he may use the proceeds of that loan for any 
purpose he chooses, particularly in relation to the growing 
of crops, to repairs, to farm improvement, and to anything 
else relating to his farm which may fairly come within the 
term “ rehabilitation.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not acquainted with the situation 
in Arkansas, but I am fairly well acquainted with that in 
Kentucky. I have in mind many thousands of small farm- 
ers, especially in the mountain sections of the State, who 
ordinarily do not produce very much for sale but who are 
able to produce enough to feed themselves and their stock. 
The drought has, of course, destroyed not only the food 
supply for themselves but for their stock also. 

I am wondering what sort of security those farmers would 
be able to give that would be satisfactory to the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the language of this proposal, which seems 
to me to require him to exact security from anybody to 
whom any of this money is loaned. If they produce no crop 
for sale, of course security on what small produce they 
might be able to grow would be no security at all. I sup- 
pose this language contemplates taking a mortgage on a crop 
that is intended for sale which will produce enough revenue 
to repay the loan. 

How are these small farmers who have no security and 
can not have any security, but who are just as hungry as 
those who do have security, going to be able to secure any 
loan under the provisions of this amendment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, answering 
as best I can the question of the Senator from Kentucky, 
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the proposed amendment does contemplate security. The 
language is: 

The advances or loans made pursuant to this act and amend- 
ments thereto there shall be secured by liens on crops or by other 
security under such such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may prescribe. 

There is no limitation there, of course, upon the kind 
of crop or size or value of crop. The requirement is that 
the loan shall be secured by lien on the crop or other 
security. No doubt there will arise cases where a person 
who would desire a loan would be unable to furnish security. 
The only recourse he would have under this arrangement 
is to the Red Cross. There is no provision in the bill what- 
ever that contemplates the giving of money or anything 
else of value to any person anywhere. The whole compro- 
mise is based on loans to be made out of the $20,000,000 
fund. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The word “ample” was stricken from 
the provision so that the very nature of the security might 
be anything that the Secretary should accept. He is not re- 
quired to get good security or ample security or sufficient 
security, but the provision is that he is to have some secur- 
ity. In all the legislation that has ever been enacted for that 
purpose, practically that language was included and always 
it has worked out satisfactorily. The Secretary could, of 
course, be harsh and unreasonable in exacting the security 
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hand, he could take anything, any kind of security. If a 
farmer in the condition described by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky or that he has in mind had only 1 per cent of the nec- 
essary amount to secure the loan, nevertheless the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in his discretion, could accept that as se- 
curity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield further to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would like to ask the junior Senator 
from Arkansas a question. In view of the harsh, arbitrary, 
and, in my judgment, brutal regulations which have been 
prescribed for the loaning of the $45,000,000, which we have 
already provided, what sort of security does he think the 
present Secretary of Agriculture would require of any farmer 
who might need money? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, with the permission of my 
colleague—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that he has promised now that 
he is going to give us a sympathetic and liberal interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the fact that when we had up 
the other bill the same promise was made, which was denied 
almost before the ink was dry on the President’s signature, 
I am wondering about that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will pardon me just 4 
moment, I am relying upon the President of the United 
States to see that this legislation does get a liberal and 
sympathetic interpretation. It may not get it; but, after 
all, that is all we can do. We are going to put in the hands 
of the President the money, with the authorization to use 
it. We are going to put into his hands a million starving, 
hungry, ragged human beings. He has said, “I am going 
to treat them with sympathy and liberality.” : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Provided they have security. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He can use it for whatever he wants to 
use it. He can give the bill a harsh interpretation, but not 
one bill has ever passed the Senate providing for Govern- 
ment loans that did not carry an authorization for some 
security. ‘The provision is the same in every one of them. 
The present Secretary of Agriculture may give it a harsh 
interpretation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I was about 
to discuss that feature of the subject which the Senator 
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from Kentucky has suggested. In the seed loan resolution 
which we passed there were restrictions imposed by the 
resolution itself which, in fairness to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I think should be mentioned here. He was re- 
quired in that resolution to take first liens on crops for the 
loans made under that measure. No such requirement is 
found in the compromise. The language is, “liens on crops 
or other security,” and as everyone knows “ other security ” 
may mean anything he chooses to take for security. It 
may mean the signature of a neighbor on one’s note. It 
may mean many other forms of collateral. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to clear up one point, in view of 
the remarks made by the junior Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator from Mon- 
tana has a controversy with my colleague, I hope they will 
thresh it out between themselves. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; we have not any controversy at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The language is, “ Shall be secured by a 
lien on crops or by other security.”. I assume when it says 
“shall be secured by a lien” that it means ample security. 
I do not see what other construction can be put on it. In 
other words, I do not think this would give the Secretary of 
Agriculture the right to take security unless in his judgment 
it was ample security. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator recalls the seed loan in 1929 
and 1930. In the Southeastern States it was administered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia speak a little louder? We can not hear him over 
here. 

Mr. GEORGE. I referred to the seed loans made avail- 
able to farmers in Southeastern States in 1929 and 1930. 
Those loans were made under practically the same language 
as contained in this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator means as con- 
tained in the compromise? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. The administration was through the 
Secretary of Agriculture or Doctor Warburton, of the Ex- 
tension Service. I would like to bear witness to the fact 
that the language was, in the Southeast, liberally and fairly 
and sympathetically interpreted and construed; and in all 
instances, so far as I know, certainly all that came within 
my knowledge and information, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and Doctor Warburton held that a lien on a crop either 
growing or to be grown by the borrower was satisfactory 
security. : 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia. I think the intention of the language is that it 
contemplates fair and sympathetic interpretation. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to enter into a criticism of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. He has imposed restrictions 
on the seed loan bill which are to be relaxed, according to 
my understanding, which experience has shown are not 
practical and can not be carried out without hardship. 

Realizing that this question has been raised in the press, 
and knowing or feeling that it would arise here, I had a con- 
versation with the President this morning and asked him 
his view about the matter. He was kind enough to send 
a message which I ask the clerk to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 9, 1931. 
The Hon. JosrrH T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. Senator: As to our conversation this morning, I 
am glad to confirm at once that the proposed additional drought- 
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relief measure was suggested for the purpose of real aid to the 
weakened credit situation in the drought area and that in the 
administration of it the Secretary of Agriculture assures me he 
has no other intention, and that he will interpret it fairly and 
sympathetically. 
Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, of course I 
know it may be said that in this declaration the President 
does not specifically.announce the purpose to make any 
particular loan, but it does commit the Executive to a fair 
and sympathetic interpretation of the provisions of the act, 
and if that is done, as was done in the case referred to by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] there will be very 
little complaint arising out of the administration of this 
measure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not the letter with me, but I 
received a letter this morning which stated that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in making the present loans was lend- 
ing money by installments covering four periods. For in- 
stance, if a farmer arranged to borrow $400, $100 was loaned 
to him presently and when he came for his second install- 
ment, under the regulation or under the rule of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, he had to show that all of the first 
hundred dollars had been expended for the specific pur- 
poses mentioned in the act, and unless he did so show by 
affidavit or otherwise, that the first money had been spent 
in accordance with the purposes of the act, then he could 
not receive any further installments. It seems to me that 
is rather a harsh interpretation of the law to say the least. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not know whether 
that is true or not, but when Congress enacts a law and 
imposes upon an executive officer the obligation to adminis- 
ter the act, I have no objection if the executive officer fol- 
lows the terms of the act. I do not complain if he insists 
upon the act being carried out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think that any such provision 
is in the act, and that is just the cause of the trouble with 
the present legislation. I do not know that we are specific 
enough. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think that such a provi- 
sion was in the original act. It is specifically required that 
the expenditures shall be for seed, feed, fertilizer, and fuel 
oils. In the original act it is true there was language which 
was intended to liberalize the provision, the language being 
“and such further purposes incident to crop production as 
the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe,” but that im- 
posed upon the Secretary of Agriculture himself an obliga- 
tion to prescribe the purposes incident to crop production 
for which expenditures might be made, and he simply failed 
or declined to prescribe any further purposes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. Right on that point it must be remembered 
that the words last quoted by the Senator from Arkansas 
were specifically put in the bill upon the insistence of the 
council of representative men from the 22 drought-stricken 
States, with the agreed view that the provision intended to 
relieve certain classes of agriculture; but those gentlemen 
had scarcely left Washington when the same Secretary of 
Agriculture and a minor official of the department inter- 
preted those words not to mean what it had been agreed 
they did mean. So former Governor Byrd of Virginia, the 
chairman of that council, felt it proper to ask the Secretary 
of Agriculture to reassemble the council here to determine 
whether or not his interpretation of the agreement was 
accurate or that of the Secretary of Agriculture; and to this 
day tbe Secretary of Agriculture has declined to reassemble 
the council. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is entirely true. I 
myself have made reference to that in other addresses. The 
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burden of my argument, as I recall, in the beginning was 
that there were certain restrictions imposed, some by regu- 
lation and others by the act itself, which made the seed loan 
bill difficult to administer so far as benefiting the people 
whom it was intended to benefit was concerned. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator, from his knowl- 
edge of conditions in the drought area, does he not think 
that there are a great many people there suffering for the 
very necessities of life who have no security of any kind 
and who will be unable to give any? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes, Mr. President; and 
all the relief that they now have or will have is through 
the Red Cross. I intend to discuss that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have gained the impression, in part, from 
the discussion that has taken place in the Senate, that there 
are a very large number of people in a very acute con- 
dition of suffering; that they are very poor; that they have 
raised no crops; that they own no property; that it is neces- 
Sary to relieve those people, and that they should not be 
asked or required to give security of any kind. 
es CARAWAY. Mr. President, will my colleague yield 

me? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In connection with the statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska, I hope I may be permitted to say 
what I have said over and over again, that the people in 
my State did not want something for nothing, that all they 
wanted was a chance to borrow. They have not any secu- 
rity, but, as I have said over and over again, if the whole 
crop system had not broken down, we could have taken care 
of our own afflicted. Under the provisions of this bill, men 
who have security can borrow money, and finance those who 
have no security at all. For instance, a man may own a 
plantation, whether it is a few acres or thousands of acres. 
He could not get any local loans, because there was no 
available credit; but under the provisions of this bill, if it 
gets any kind of fair interpretation, he may borrow suffi- 
cient to finance the whole crop of his plantation, and that 
will benefit the men who work for him. 

I should like to say a word further, if it will not trespass 
upon my colleague’s time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In answer to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, I want to say again without any criticism that I 
have never asked anybody to give us anything. I have 
asked that the Government set up machinery under which 
we could finance ourselves and live. If we get a fair inter- 
pretation of this bill after it shall become a law, we will 
take care of our situation. A man may have absolutely no 
security, which would imply, of course, that he did not own 
land, and therefore that he is the tenant of some one else, 
but the some one else who is the landowner, if he can get a 
fair interpretation of this law, will have some security to 
offer and that security, then, is pledged for everybody who 
makes a crop on that place, and thus aid will be extended to 
the man who has not got a dollar to his name. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. As I understand this bill, it is perfectly 
legitimate for the Secretary of Agriculture to accept a man’s 
note practically whether he has any security or not? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is required that liens 
on the crop shall be executed or other security given. 

Mr. KEAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The benefits of this pro- 
posed statute will not be extended to a person who is not 
farming or is not going to cultivate a crop during the year 
1931; that is perfectly clear. If he is a landlord, as stated 
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by my colleague—and I think very clearly—and can give 
security, he can borrow, as landlords are in the habit of 
doing—that is the system that has prevailed there for a 
hundred years—and supply his tenants; and that is one of 
the advantages of the credit system carried by the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I should like to occupy a 
little more of my own time, but I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not wish to divert the Senator 
from the line of his discourse; and if he intends further to 
discuss the letter of the President which he has had read 
at the desk, I will wait until he reaches that point in his 
remarks, but, if not, I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator may ask it 
now. If that will suit his convenience, it will suit mine. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to ask the Senator for 
his interpretation of the President’s letter. Does he inter- 
pret it to give any assurance that under the administration 
of this so-called compromise measure loans will be made for 
the purchase of food, clothing, and other necessaries of life? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, of course, 
there has come to be something very delicate about the use 
of the word “food.” I do not know what it is nor why it 
is; but the statement of the President is that the language 
will be fairly and sympathetically ” interpreted. I propose 
to show, I think to the satisfaction of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, at least to my own Satisfaction, that the language in 
this compromise measure is much more inclusive than the 
term “food.” I leave the Senator to make his own interpre- 
tation of the President’s letter. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should be glad to get the opinion 
of the Senator from Arkansas, because he has been conduct- 
ing this negotiation as I understand, and probably he can 
read something into the President’s letter which I am unable 
to do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator will excuse 
me, I will not attempt to read anything into the President’s 
letter. Its language is plain; it does not commit the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of Agriculture in administering this 
proposed act to any specific loans. It merely declares that 
the interpretation and administration of the act will be 
fair and sympathetic. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I myself want to give the letter a 
fair reading, but what it seems to me this letter does is to 
restrict the administration of the act to “the purpose of 
real aid to the weakened credit situation in the drought 
area.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is the purpose of the 
compromise. I have said over and over again that there is 
no gift contemplated by this proposed statute. It is based 
on the theory that loans are to be made; there is no dispute 
about that. Anyone to get the benefits of this measure 
after it shall have been passed must secure a loan or secure 
the benefits of a loan procured by some one else. It makes 
no gift. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that it makes no gift; 
that appears obvious; but I understood the interpretation 
which both the senior Senator from Arkansas and the junior 
Senator from Arkansas were giving to the language was 
that it was to be so liberally administered that almost any- 
one would be able to get the benefit of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will be very frank with 
the Senator. That letter, in my judgment, removes the 
doubt that may exist in the minds of some that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may, in his interpretation and adminis- 
tration of this proposed law, be unfair or unsympathetic. 


That is the purpose of it, and, in my judgment, that is the 
effect of it. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, Mr. President, it would 
hardly be just, if the Senator will permit me, for us to 
assume that any law which is enacted by Congress and 
meets the approval of the President will be unfairly or un- 
sympathetically administered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not assume that; but 
that assumption has been made, and it has been made on 
the floor of the Senate this afternoon by a Senator other 
than the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am merely desiring to get the 
Senator’s assurance, if he will give it to me, that this letter 
was not really, in fact, a restricted interpretation of the 
language of the so-called compromise? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it does not 
purport to interpret the language of the proposed act. The 
Senator from Wisconsin will readily see, if he will read the 
letter, that it is a simple declaration on the part of the 
President that the act will be “fairly and sympathetically ” 
administered. The reason for that letter grows out of the 
fact that there have been some of us who felt that the 
Secretary of Agriculture had not administered the seed loan 
act sympathetically. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to delay the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am in no particular 
hurry, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In connection with the President’s letter, 
which must be read in connection with the letter which the 
Secretary of Agriculture wrote to Representative Woop on 
last Saturday, I want to ask the Senator’s opinion of the 
liberality and the sympathy with which he has interpreted 
the act which we have already passed? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Now—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Just a moment. In the regulations 
which the Secretary of Agriculture prescribed in order to 
enable a farmer to get money under the previous act not 
only must he give a loan on the crop produced by the pur- 
chase of seed for which he obtained the loan but he must 
give a first mortgage on all crops he produces on his farm, 
regardless of whether they were produced by money ob- 
tained from the Government. For instance, if a farmer 
borrowed money to buy seed corn, and planted that seed 
corn, not only would he have to give a first mortgage on the 
corn that he grows but, in order to obtain the money, he 
must give a first mortgage on the tobacco and hay and 
everything else he grows on his farm. I am wondering if 
that is a liberal and sympathetic interpretation of that act? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The very first measure 
which we all voted for contained the words first lien.” The 
language of this compromise is much more liberal than 
that; it gives a reasonable degree of latitude in the making 
of the loan and in the acceptance of the security. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I thought I heard the Senator say the 
provision in the pending bill is very inclusive. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; certainly it is. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It includes more than the other meas- 
ure? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If it does not, I forfeit my 
reputation as a lawyer. 

Mr. GLASS. But does it include food? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; it includes everything 
that is necessary. I have said a dozen times that it is much 
more inclusive than the word “food,” which means, of 
course, that it includes anything that one procuring a loan 
may find it necessary to expend in producing his crops or 
rehabilitating his farm production. 

Mr. GLASS. May I ask the Senator, if it does include 
food, when did the President depart from his avowed posi- 
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tion that to feed anybody would transform this Government | associations, or kindred organizations, or to authorize the 


into a socialistic institution and put it upon a dole basis? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not 
think the question of the Senator from Virginia is pertinent 
to my discussion. I do not feel called upon to analyze the 
processes of the President’s mind. I do not state that he has 
changed his position with reference to the furnishing of food 
to persons who must accept charity. As I understand, I will 
say in fairness to him, he has said from the beginning that 
those who must have charity as their kind of relief must look 
to the Red Cross for it and not to the Government. That 
has been his attitude; and I do not understand that a fair 
interpretation of his letter involves any different attitude 
now. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The question that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has asked me I am going to discuss 
somewhat in detail if I can have the opportunity to say just 
a few things that I believe are pertinent and proper. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I did not intend to be facetious. The 
Senator made a statement in which he said—at least, I 
thought I heard him say—that the provision was more 
inclusive than food; it included more than food. Therefore, 
if it includes more than food, I assumed that it included 
food. 

I say that because I am sincerely earnest in obtaining the 
opinion of the Senator from Arkansas. There is a great deal 
of confusion here as to what this language means, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why, Mr. President, of 
course a large part of the proceeds of these loans will be 
spent for food. There is not any question about it. There 
is not any reason to doubt it. 

When a planter finances the activities of his tenants, 
when he borrows money and makes advances to them, they 
always spend such sums as are necessary to procure food; 
and the same thing is true when a farmer is producing a 
crop. When he obtains a loan with which to produce a crop 
he spends such part of the proceeds of that loan to buy food 
for himself and his family and for others who work the crop 
as he may find necessary; and everyone who is familiar 
with crop production knows that that is true. 

This is not an arrangement to give money to some one 
with which to buy food. It is a provision to make loans to 
farmers for the purpose of enabling them to produce crops 
and to carry on the work of rehabilitation. 

I desire to call attention to the language that is used. 
The language is: 

To make advances or loans to farmers for crop production for 
the crop of 1931, 

What is necessary for crop production? Plows, mules, 
sometimes milk cows, sometimes many other things, but 
always food and clothing. Do you expect a man producing 
a crop to do it without eating food? Do you expect him to 
go out into the golden glory of the sunshine and work his 
crop while naked? For God’s sake, how strange has become 
the imagination of some! Crop production means that these 
loans may be used for all the essential purposes connected 
with growing crops. It can not mean anything else; but it 
is not a gift. It is a loan. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I hate to interrupt my 
colleague—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is all right. 

Mr, CARAWAY. But I just want to say this: 

The $45,000,000 was dedicated to these purposes—to buy 
feed for work stock, to buy seed to plant the crops, to buy 
fertilizer or fuel oil. That is all that could be done with 
the $45,000,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And feed for work stock. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what Isay—feed for work stock. 

Now comes this act. It provides, first, for liberalizing the 
first $45,000,000 by saying and other livestock,” so that a 
farmer can feed not only his mule but his cow and anything 
that comes under the head of “livestock,” even chickens. 

The $20,000,000 is stated to be for this purpose: First, to 
supply credit for agricultural associatigns, for livestock 


creation of other such credit agencies. 

That is the first purpose of this second loan. Then it 
says, second, that it shall be used to loan to farmers to 
finance the crop of 1931, and, further, then for agricultural 
rehabilitation. i 

What are the things that are going to be used in making 
the crop? They are feed, fuel for tractors, seed, fertilizer, 
credits, food, and clothing; and then under “further agri- 
cultural rehabilitation might come anything down to cover- 
ing a farmer’s barn. 

Therefore what could money for making the crop of 1931 
include except food and clothing? We have already pro- 
vided for the feed of the stock. We have provided for the 
credit associations. We provide then, following that, for 
“ other agricultural rehabilitation.” Then what is there left 
but clothing and food and medicine that could be borrowed 
under thet language? We have provided specifically for 
feed, seed, fertilizer, fuel oil, credits, loans for producing a 
crop, and for other agricultural rehabilitation. 

If my colleague will pardon me just a minute further: 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Secretary of Agriculture wrote a 
letter which raised a question in the minds of some people. 
Then the President was asked to say, “ What is the attitude 
of the administration? ” and he pledges his word that this 
act shall receive a sympathetic and liberal construction. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. A “fair and sympathetic 
interpretation.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. I know that everything a man 
uses to made a crop is embraced in that language. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, as I have re- 
peatedly stated, in order to procure funds under this act the 
beneficiary must either secure a loan himself or secure his 
assistance through some one else who has obtained a loan. 
It is not in any sense charity. 

To those who have called attention to the fact that the 
Secretary of Agriculture apparently occupied an unsym- 
pathetic attitude when the seed loan bill was passed, let me 
point out a little of the dilemma that we are in from the 
same cause under the amendment for which this compro- 
mise is a substitute. 

We passed the appropriation of $25,000,000, imposing the 
task of expending it on the American National Red Cross, 
The Red Cross said, “ This organization will not accept a 
dollar of Federal funds for distribution. We will not dis- 
tribute one dollar of Federal funds.” Under that dilemma 
I think we will get much more liberal action as to this ap- 
propriation from the Secretary of Agriculture than we could 
secure from the Red Cross under the $25,000,000 proposed 
fund. 

A good deal has been said about the Red Cross since 
this controversy arose; and it was pointed out here that the 
work of the Red Cross was not thorough, in that many 
people entitled to its benefactions were not receiving them, 
and in that the extent of the relief given was inadequate. 

Since this question arose there has come a change, and 
I feel it my duty to state it. 

I have privately communicated with a large number of 
reliable persons in my State; many of them at first com- 
plained of the inadequacy of the work being done by the Red 
Cross. Some of them were chairmen of relief committees, 
and their complaint was communicated, in some instances at 
least, to the Senate. But the organization has, in frankness 
and fairness, greatly expanded its efforts. It is now in 
mountain counties with which I am familiar sending out its 
messengers and agents hunting for people, placing them on 
the rolls, and making some provision for them. There are 
counties within the drought area where more than 60 per 
cent of the entire population are at this time receiving some 
form of assistance from the Red Cross, and they have lib- 
eralized their activities through the local agencies. The plan 
under which they work is to give the county organizations 
authority to prescribe the measure of relief that shall be 
afforded. In some of the counties there have been undue 
limitations. In others there has been notable liberality. 
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Now, however, according to the information I have, some of 
which I will put in the Recor, there is no complaint, so far 
as I know, of the work of the Red Cross. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not true that if this compromise is 
adopted the funds can be used for the purchase of seed and 
other projects now attempted by the Red Cross? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. So that that burden will be taken off 
the Red Cross; and individual relief then can be afforded to 
a much larger extent by the Red Cross itself? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has made a 
suggestion for which I thank him very much. It was in 
my mind a few moments ago, and I was diverted from a 
discussion of it. 

The Red Cross, from necessity, have recently been ex- 
pending large sums in buying food for livestock. They have 
spent several hundred thousand dollars, probably by this 
time, I should say, three-fourths of a million dollars on that 
account; and they are making advances to many persons 
who, if these credit institutions were established, would be 
able to avail themselves of loans, so that the work of the 
Red Cross would at last begin to diminish. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I desire to call the Senator’s attention 
to this situation, and see whether or not he agrees with me. 

I find, for instance, that Bouvier’s Law Dictionary lays 
down this definition of “security ”: 

That which renders a matter sure; an instrument which ren- 
ders certain the performance of a contract. 


I just wanted to—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, well, Mr. President, in 
answer to the Senator from Montana, it does not require a 
lawyer who has practiced law a long time, as he has, or 
another who has practiced law for 30 years, as I have, to 
know the definition of “security.” Security, of course, is 
something that is intended to assure the payment of a debt. 

Mr, WHEELER. Yes; but—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We all know, however, 
that there are securities and securities. We all know that 
there is no such thing as making absolutely certain, beyond 
all possibility of doubt, the payment of a long-time obliga- 
tion. 

I should be glad to yield further to the Senator, but I 
should prefer to go ahead and discuss this question. 

Mr. WHEELER. I just wanted to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to this phase of the matter: I had not finished my 
question. What I wanted to ask the Senator was this: 

Suppose, for instance, there is a farmer down there who 
simply has not any security. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. He can not get anything 
under this bill unless he proposes to give a lien on his crop 
or some other security. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is just as clear as 
daylight. I have said it three or four times. 

Mr. BAR Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Last week I sent a telegram to every 
county in Kentucky inquiring concerning the adequacy of 
Red Cross relief, the result of which I hope to put in the 
Recorp when I address the Senate on this subject. Where 
the farmer can not borrow any money out of this fund be- 
cause he has no security, and yet he must be fed somehow, 
not only during this winter but during the summer—because 
he can not grow anything that will produce food until at 
least late in the summer, and probably not until autumn— 
does the Red Cross propose to follow that man through the 
summer and feed him and his family where he is producing 
a crop but where he has not security and can not give 
security? 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; the Red Cross pro- 
poses, according to my information, to advance as much as 
$300 to men in that situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They have not made that proposal in 
my State. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RO of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. CO: I have been one of the most severe 
critics of the Red Cross and their failure to meet the situa- 
tion, but when Judge Payne was before us he said they were 
spending money, not alone for human relief, but for seed 
and for food for animals. If we provide the money for 
the seed and for the animals, for other stock beside work 
stock, it stands to reason that the money which would have 
been used for those purposes will be released for human food 
and for human relief. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. According to 
my information, the Red Cross began its work in the 
drought area last fall by supplying quantities of field and 
garden seed to those whose crops had failed, the idea being 
to encourage the production of foods which would help to 
sustain those in distress during the period of their dire 
necessity. They spent, then, according to my information, 
nearly $300,000 for seed. They have spent now several hun- 
dred thousand dollers for feed for livestock in order to pre- 
vent livestock from dying, there being no other source from 
which the necessary funds could be obtained. When, as I 
have said, these credit agencies shall have been set up, the 
burden of the Red Cross will be materially diminished. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt in my mind now but that 
the Red Cross is much more liberal and much more effec- 
tive in its work than it was in the beginning. A part of 
that situation at first was due to lack of information. The 
great problem has been to bring to the consciousness of those 
intrusted with authority and responsibility a knowledge of the 
very distressing situations which exist in the drought region. 
For a time there was inadequacy of service, due to the fact, 
in part, that the Red Cross did not know who was in neces- 
sity; due to the fact that some of the best men and women 
in all this world were embarrassed to go out and ask for 
charity. There are instances I could cite which are pathetic 
in the extreme where persons have actually suffered rather 
than seek assistance, and that condition may continue in 
some degree. 

The point I am now trying to make is that from one cause 
or another the Red Cross now is measuring up to a much 
higher standard of service than it was in the beginning. In 
illustration of that statement, I send to the desk a telegram 
I have from a young man, who happens to be my nephew, 
who is a county chairman of the Red Cross work. I asked 
him to supply me with information as to the methods 
pursued, and as to the ration that is being allowed, and he 
sent the telegram now about to be read and copies of orders 
as samples of the work of the Red Cross. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


- LONOKE, ARK., February 2, 1931. 
Senator Joe T. ROBINSON 


Washington, D. C.: 

Replying detailed information will be forwarded to-morrow. 
we have been taking ample care of needy so far. Red 
Cross leaves to Behe) organization the amount of food, clothing, 
and feed to be furnished individual cases, which are handled 
acco to needs of families. Have been actively engaged in 
work for past 45 days and am firmly convinced that no one here is 
going hungry or cold and that ample feed for livestock is being 
furnished. We have instructions to make all expenditures neces- 
sary to take care of needy cases. Hope some way can be devised 
to extend credit to credit organizations, banks, and merchants, 
both wholesale and retail, and when this is done the problem in 
this territory will be solved. If credit can be made available, indi- 
vidual needs will be taken care of in usual manner. Letter follows 

to-morrow. 

Cuas. A. WALLs, Chairman. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I now offer 
for the Becorp, to be printed following my remarks, copies of 
the orders and the letter from Mr. Walls, stating more fully 
just what is being done through the efforts in which he is 
engaged. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Arkansas? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, wires were 
sent promiscuously. I have not all the answers here. Some 
of them contain personal references which I would not care 
to put into the Recorp, but a telegram I received from the 
Eudora Chamber of Commerce is illustrative of tht messages 
I have received in response to my inquiry. 

When I made the inquiries, I thought, frankly, that the 
replies would show a different state of facts; that they 
would show that the Red Cross was doing what I believed 
it was doing in the earlier stages of its work, and that its 
relief was not up to a high standard. The answers, how- 
ever, rather show the contrary, and having procured them, 
I feel it my duty to bring some of them at least to the 
attention of the Senate. I do not feel that it would be fair 
to obtain information of that character and withhold it 
from my colleagues. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT, I ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of to-day’s business the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not like to object, 
but I would point out to the Senator that we are to have 
a session to-morrow night running from 7.30 until 11 o’clock, 
and if we should meet at 11 o’clock in the morning, and run 
until 11 o’clock at night, it would make a rather long day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I will ask the 
Senator from Utah to make the hour of meeting to-morrow 
12 o’clock, in view of the circumstances to which the Senator 
from Wisconsin has referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask that we meet, to-morrow at 12 
o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah that when the Senate con- 
cludes its business to-day, it take a recess until to-morrow 
at 12 o’clock. The Chairs hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask that 
the clerk read the telegram I send to the desk from the 
Eudora Chamber of Commerce. It is a fair illustration of 
the messages I have received. In all probability, some 20 or 
25 messages of the same import were received. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

EUDORA, ARK., February 2, 1931. 
Senator Joe T. ROBINSON: 

Replying wire of yesterday, Red Cross satisfactorily caring for 
food needs for families and indicate will do so through February, 
but feed for livestock limited to grant of $8,000, which will feed 
work stock, entitled to Red Cross feed, but one week. Feed for live- 
stock very important during February. Few farmers in Delta in 
position to take advantage of Federal feed and seed loans, as must 
mortgage crops and chattels to get food ration. Allowance averages 
between $6.50 and $7 per month per family, ranging from $4.90 
family of 2 to $14 family 10 to 12 per month. Ration consists of 
meal, flour, meat, lard, molasses, coffee, sugar, small amount rice, 
and dried fruit. Merchants are donating two bars soap per month 

family, regardless of size. Red Cross should by all means give 
ivestock feed grant during February. 
EUDORA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a letter from Mr. C. R. Babcock, the editor of a 
newspaper at Blytheville, in Mississippi County, Ark. He 
is director of the disaster relief committee of one of the dis- 
tricts in that county. This letter is addressed to me and 
reads: 

BLYTHEVILLE, ARK. 
Senator JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR RoBINSON: The inclosure is a letter to John Bar- 
ton Payne, head of the National Red Cross. It touches upon cer- 
tain aspects of the drought situation in which I am sure you are 
interested. The problem now is not so much one of immediate 
relief as of helping our farmers to get back on their feet. The 
Red Cross is feeding all who need to be fed, but the question of 
finding money to carry on farm operations is a serious one. 


Yours very truly, 
CHARLES R. BABCOCK. 
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He sent me a copy of his letter to Mr. Payne. In all 
probability I am not at liberty to put that letter in the 
RecorD, but it does not seem that there can be any objec- 
tion to stating that the substance of his letter is a very 
forceful argument for an arrangement like that compre- 
hended in the compromise. Many other similar communica- 
tions could be produced. 

The conclusion with respect to the Red Cross is this, that 
at first the head of the Red Cross had no grasp whatever 
of the problem before the organization. The organization 
was slow to take hold of its task. Its funds being limited, 
and there being a desire to conserve them as much as possi- 
ble, the arrangements which were made were not of a 
liberal character. But with the increase in the number of 
those who required aid, with the extension of its investiga- 
tion, with the discussions which have taken place in the 
Senate, I believe a full measure of knowledge has been se- 
cured by the organization, and while the allowances the Red 
Cross are now making are not so much as one would like 
to see made, they are much more nearly adequate than for- 
merly, and they are made by the local organizations, con- 
sisting usually of prominent citizens in the communities 
served. 

Already I have consumed, largely because of the interrup- 
tions, much more time than I had intended to take. I wish 
to conclude now with just one thought emphasized. 

To me it is a sad commentary on our Government and on 
the efficiency of all its branches that in a case where every- 
one recognizes some important and decisive action should be 
taken, such differences of opinion as to methods and meas- 
ures should arise that nothing whatever may be done. Per- 
haps that last declaration is not quite applicable. I will 
modify it. We have been in session nearly two and one- 
half months. Early in the session we passed the seed loan 
bill, with the results which have been so fully described that 
one would not be justified now in going into that in further 
detail. Just a day or two ago we agreed to an item which, 
I think, has become the law, authorizing $2,000,000 for the 
purchase of medical supplies and for rural sanitation in- 
vestigation and relief. That measure is helpful, but in so 
far as the disposition of the problem as a whole is concerned 
we have not done very much and unless we do accept this 
compromise I fear that we shall do little more than we have 
done. 

A statement was made in the press, inadvertently, I think, 
by some one in the body at the other end of the Capitol that 
this compromise meant that the amendment in the Agri- 
cultural Department appropriation bill providing for the 
reappropriation of a fund to be used as a revolving fund in 
certain Southeastern States should go out of the bill. There 
is no foundation for that statement. As the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] will bear witness—and it was with 
him, and with him alone, that my negotiations were carried 
on, so far as any were conducted—the amendment referred 
to was not even mentioned, and I am informed that there 
is no ground to believe that that amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. N 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is there any understanding as to the 
fate of the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Capper] providing for the use of 20,000,000 bushels 
of wheat? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask the attention of the 
Senator from Oregon. There is no understanding about that 
amendment. The statement has been made that the House 
probably would not agree to it, in which event, of course, it 
would fail. Is that correct? 

Mr. McNARY. I have not any knowledge regarding the 
so-called Capper amendment. I do know that the amend- 
ment mentioned by the Senator from Arkansas with respect 
to seed in Southeastern States is in the Agricultural De- 
partment appropriation bill. To-day the chairman of the 
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House conferees told me that so far as he was concerned it 
might remain in that bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not quite understand the reply of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. He said he knew nothing 
about the Capper wheat amendment. - 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that whatever happens to this par- 
ticular proposal, the conference is still free to act as it sees 
fit on the amendment with reference to the 20,000,000 
bushels of wheat? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, yes; it could not be 
otherwise. I have stated that it has come to my hearing 
that there is hostility to the amendment which may not be 
overcome. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I am seeking to make clear is that 
there is no understanding that by reason of this particular 
compromise those of us who favor the other amendment 
are to be expected no longer to contend for it? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no such under- 


standing. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit an 
interruption—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 


Mr. GLASS. I call his attention to a statement of the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee at the other 
branch of Congress as follows, found on page 4273 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of last Saturday. I quote: 

In other words, it— 

That is, the compromise— r 
includes the settlement of the 20,000,000 bushels of wheat prop- 
osition, the $5,000,000 that was for cooperative loans, because 
that is covered in this proposal that is in this conference report— 
the $2,500,000 of reappropriation for seed loans in several specific 
States. The idea is to wipe out all of the differences existing 
now between the two Houses with reference to these proposed 
matters of relief, in order that relief may be had for those needing 
it and that we may avoid an extra session. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, the Senator does 
not charge me with responsibility for that statement? 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, no. I am just indicating it and bring- 
ing it to the attention of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have made clear my im- 
pression concerning the matter, and I can assure any Sena- 
tor who feels an interest in it that there is no understanding 
to which I am a party that any amendment which is not 
comprehended, either expressly or impliedly, in this arrange- 
ment shall be receded from. I would not feel that I had 
authority to do it. It has been said already within the Sen- 
ator’s hearing that there is information to the effect that 
the House may oppose and stand out against the amendment 
referred to. 

Now I wish to conclude—— 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
would object, before he concludes, to my sending to the desk 
a telegram to be read which shows the importance of having 
some way to lend money at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I should like to have the 
Senator do so. I have perhaps two dozen messages on that 
subject and have only put in the Recorp two of them. I 
should be glad to have the Senator from Alabama have the 
telegram read. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask that the telegram may be read at the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

LAFAYETTE, ALA., February 9, 1931. 
Hon. Huco BLACK, 
Senate Office Building: 


Bank failures here and adjoining counties with general economic 
conditions has caused collapse of financial structure this section. 
There exists urgent need for providing credit and financial aid to 
farmers who will not qualify under drought-relief appropriation. 
Effort being made locally to form credit company for rediscoun 
agricultural loans with Federal intermediate credit bank, but un- 
able raise sufficient capital meet requirements and provide suffi- 
cient rediscounting capacity. Have been informed that Farm 
Board, Washington, made loan Alabama Farm Bureau for capital 
structure such credit company. Will you please determine whether 
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possible for us obtain similar loan from Farm Board for either 
entire capital or an amount sufficient supplement local subscrip- 
tions. Will such capital loan be available from twenty million 
now for agricultural rehabilitation? Emergency serious 
and requires immediate action prevent complete demoralization 
farm industry this section. 
McCLELLAN RATCHFORD, 

Liquidating Agent Chambers County Bank. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It may be, Mr. President, 
and indeed I feel, that I have not been able to make clear 
the condition which so imperatively calls for prompt action 
respecting this legislation. In one State with which I am 
familiar 130 banks have closed their doors. In one large 
county having a population of at least 50,000, where there 
is a city of 15,000, there was for a period of 30 days not a 
single bank in operation. A late report is to the effect that 
a bank in one of the small towns has reopened for business. 
This condition creates a demand for credit. It requires an 
unusual remedy. It is not sufficient to provide food for the 
hungry. It is of importance that something be done to 
bring back the processes of rehabilitation so that those who 
are temporarily prostrated and unable to go forward with 
their occupations may gather courage and have some fair 
promise of renewing their hopes. 

If this Congress adjourns without some fuller measure of 
relief than thus far has been enacted, it will, in my judgment, 
brand the Congress as inefficient. Of course, differences of 
opinion will be responsible for that failure; but I learned a 
long time ago that it is sometimes necessary to effect com- 
promises, that one can not always have his personal views 
reflected in legislation. If anything is to be done that is 
worth while, it ought to be done quickly, because if we wait 
until an extra session of Congress to enact measures of relief 
for the drought-stricken region they will be futile in the 
main, because the time will have passed when they can be 
of service. 

I am satisfied that a fair administration of this compro- 
mise measure will go a long way toward reversing the very 
strong currents of adversity which for the time being have 
submerged a million people. 


Mr. President, I renew my request for printing in the 
RecorD of a part of the letter and the forms sent to me by 
Mr. Walls. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The letter and forms referred to are as follows: 


LONOKE, ARK., February 2, 1931. 
Hon. Joz T. ROBINSON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR ROBINSON: Your telegram came to hand late 
yesterday afternoon and I replied by night letter. As stated in the 
night letter, I am furnishing you certain information to-day. 

First, we have 1,015 families being supplied food in the North 
Lonoke County Chapter of the American Red Cross. The number 
has been increasing daily and I feel that by the end of the week 
we will have about 1,250 families on the list to receive food. Of 
course, some of these families not only receive food but also 
clothing and feed for their livestock. 

As to the rationing per family and the commodities, I beg to 
advise you that the Red Cross organization leaves it entirely to the 
local committee to determine the amount of the ration to be fur- 
nished each individual case and this ration is running from $4.20 
for a family of 5 to $8.65 for a family of 13 and is given every 
two weeks. I submit herewith five copies of the disbursing orders 
which I have made from our files to-day. 

Our local committee is given full authority to fix not only the 
ration but the amount thereof, and we have instructions not to 
permit anyone to suffer for lack of food or clothing. 

The head of each family is required to answer a questionnaire 
which is passed on by the particular township chairman, who 
makes his recommendation and passes the questionnaire on to the 
general committee. In most of these instances we find that the 
families have some food or provisions on hand. This is especially 
true at this season of the year when they have killed hogs and 
have meat and lard. Moreover, a great many of them have 
potatoes, turnips, and turnip greens, and we have not had any 
complaint as to shortage in rations. 

With reference to clothing, we had quite a demand for under- 
clothing, shoes, and stockings for children about two weeks ago, 
and in addition to collecting up a great deal of clothing from the 


towns for distribution, we were authorized to buy clothing in 
cases where we deemed it necessary. Our chapter spent $1,365 
for clothing during the past two weeks. No person in this com- 
munity has just cause for complaint of not receiving necessary 
clothing to protect his body from the cold, and the committee 
judgment in passing upon individual cases, 


uses its best 
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We have had instructions to furnish feed where it was necessary 
to save livestock, and no one has been turned down where a show- 
ing was made that it was impossible to obtain feed elsewhere. 

With reference to revision of the allowance to individuals, about 
two weeks ago we were instructed to furnish canned salmon and 
tomatoes and canned milk in some cases as a preventive for pel- 
lagra. Otherwise the ration has been running substantially the 
Same since we started operations in December, but in each case the 
committee tries to fill the requirements of the family for the 
2-week period, taking into consideration the food that it has on 
hand 


I have attended a number of the State meetings held in Little 
Rock and am familiar with the grants that are being made in 
Pulaski County as well as in Lonoke County, and I personally know 
that those who are Red Cross relief have instruc- 
tions to take care of the individual case so as to prevent any 
suffering, and I confidentially believe that this is being done here. 

* . * * s * * 


At the present time the North Lonoke County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, of which I am chairman, has control of all 
that part of the county north of the base line, representing three - 
fourths in area and approximately two-thirds in population. We 
have just a little over 1,000 families on the Red Cross roll, while 
the England chapter is reported to have approximately 3,000 fami- 
lies on the roll. At the present time there are more people receiv- 
ing aid from the Red Cross at England than resided in the district 
at the time the census was taken in 1930. The publicity given 
the England matter has caused a large influx of population in that 
district, and, of course, the Red Cross has to take care of the 
situation, which explains why so many are receiving help at that 
lace. 
s I have been requested to submit an estimate as to the number 
of families that will probably have to be helped during the month 
of February, and Red Cross officials have stated that whatever 
amount is requested for help would be made available, the local 
chapter being the judge as to its requirements for that period of 
time. 

The Red Cross deals with individual cases according to their 
needs, and many of those who are now receiving help will go to 
work during the months of February and March, provided land- 
lords, merchants, furnishing men, banks, and credit corporations 
can obtain credit with which to operate farms. I think the entire 
problem would be solved promptly if it were possible to extend 
credit so that the usual farming operations could start, but at the 
present time it seems that no one is able to obtain money or 
credit. 

Hoping that the facts and figures which I have submitted here- 
with will be of some assistance to you in solving this weighty 
problem, and with kindest personal regards, I remain 

Yours very truly, 


Cuas. A. WALLS, 
Chairman North Lonoke County (Arkansas) Chapter, 
The American Red Cross. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 1930—31 RELIEF—NO, 367440 
(Five members in family) 
Disbursing order 
(Each order must be accounted for.) 
North Lonoke County. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1931. 
To McCrary & Co. (Present or mail this white order with item- 
ized bill to the above address for payment.) 
Please deliver to M. C. Roberts the following-described articles 
at a cost not to exceed $4.20, 
Article and description: 
Flour, 24 pounds, 65 cents; meal, 10 pounds, 30 cents; 
lard; 6 pounds, 50 cents Le $1.45 
Beans, 50 cents; rice, 50 cents; sugar, 50 cents; baking 
POWUOE e nie a ied een 
4 salmon, 50 cents; 6 tomatoes, 50 cents 1.00 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 
By G. FLETCHER. 


Approved. 
Cas. A. WALLS, 
Chairman Red Cross Relief. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 1930-31 RELIEF—NO. 367442 
(Seven in family) 
Disbursing order 
(Each order must be accounted for.) 
North Lonoke County. 
JANUARY 28, 1931. 
To McCrary & Co. (Present or mail this white order with 
itemized bill to the above address for payment.) 
Please deliver to Reuben Boyle, Lonoke Township, the following- 
described articles at a cost not to exceed $5.50. 
Article and description: 
Flour, 48 pounds, $1.15; meal, 24 pounds, 65 cents; lard, 
S: POUNCE, J ihacekete eaten masa 
Beans, 50 cents; rice, 50 cents; sugar, 50 cents; baking 
z . awe assem r 2 
Four salmon, 50 cents; six tomatoes, 50 cents 
AMERICAN NATIONAL Rep CROSS, 
By G. FLETCHER, 


Cuas. A. WALLS, 


Approved. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 1930-31 RELIEF No. 367438 
(Nine in family) 


Disbursing order 
(Each order must be accounted for.) 
North Lonoke County. 
JANUARY 28, 1931. 
To McCrary & Co. (Present or mail this white order with item- 
ized bill to the above address for payment.) 
Please deliver to Arthur Simpson the following-described articles 
at a cost not to exceed $6.25: 
Article and description: 
Flour, 48 pounds, $1.15; meal, 24 pounds, 65 cents; lard, 
F 00 Gente oa a eon ona $ 
Beans, 50 cents; rice, 75 cents; sugar, 75 cents; baking 
powder, 50 cents. 
Four salmon, 50 cents; 6 tomatoes, 50 cents 1,00 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 
By G. FLETCHER. 
Approved. 
Cras. A. WALLS, 
Chairman Red Cross Relief. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 1930-31 RELIEF—NO. 367443 
(Eleven in family) 


Disbursing order 
(Each order must be accounted for.) 
North Lonoke County. 
JANUARY 26, 1931. 

To Kenneth Brame. (Present or mail this white order with 
itemized bill to the above address for payment.) 

Please deliver to Walter Burks, Caroline Two, the following de- 
scribed articles at a cost not to exceed $7.25: 
Article and description: 

Flour, 48 pounds, $1.15; meal, 14 pounds, 65 cents; lard, 


8S ponnas, dd Sent —??2! 82. 78 
Beans, $1; sugar, $1; rice, $1; baking powder, 50 cents. 3. 50 
Six tomatoes, 50 cents; four salmon, 50 cents 1,00 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 
By G. FLETCHER. 
Approved. 
Cuas. A. WALLS, 
Chairman, Red Cross Relief. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 1930-31 RELIEF—NO. 367441 
(Thirteen in family) 
Disbursing order 
(Each order must be accounted for.) 
North Lonoke County. 
JANUARY 27, 1931. 
To Antone Eagle. (Present or mail this white order with item- 
ized bill to the above address for payment.) 
Please deliver to M. T. Tolbert, Lonoke Township, the following- 
described articles at a cost not to exceed $8.65. 
Article and description: 
Flour, 48 pounds, $1.15; flour, 24 pounds, 65 cents; 
lard,’ 5: pounds, 80 Cents $2.30 
Lard, 8 pounds, 95 cents; meal, 24 pounds, 65 cents; 
baking powder, 28 cents. „„„æ„„ 1. 
Baking powder, 50 cents; beans, $1; sugar, $1; rice, $1. 3. 
Four salmon, 50 cents; six tomatoes, 50 cents. 1 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 
By Mrs. A. J. CLEMENTS. 


Approved. 

Cumas., A. WALLS, 
Chairman Red Cross Relief. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, does the Senator 
intend to address the Senate this evening? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I was about to move a recess. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is the Senator desirous of speaking 
in the morning when the Senate reconvenes? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will be kind enough 
to let me obtain the floor so I may be recognized in the 
morning, I shall yield to him for the purpose of moving a 
recess at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield now to the Senator from 
Utah. 

RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate, in conformity with 
the unanimous consent agreement heretofore entered into, 


Chairman Red Cross Relief. | take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. : 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order previ- 
ously entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 10, 1931, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 9 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 


JUDGE OF THE POLICE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


John P. McMahon, of the District of Columbia, to be a 
judge of the police court of the District of Columbia. (He 
is now serving in this position under an appointment which 
expires March 2, 1931.) 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Charles A. Jonas, of North Carolina, to be United States 
Attorney, western district of North Carolina, to succeed 
Thomas J. Harkins, resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1931 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Infinite God, Thy love, which passeth knowledge, passeth 
utterance as well. It is not a matter of human logic, it is 
a mistry for tears. We thank Thee for Him who has 
unveiled our Father's heart and become the touchstone and 
the test of character. We praise Thee that because of Him 
man everywhere can be tranquil and satisfied, quenching 
his immortal thirst in that river of life that proceedeth out 
of the throne of God. With the coming of each sun comes 
Thy loving providence, and with each going day God re- 
mains. Our Heavenly Father, speak, speak to us to-day of 
the things that we shall never find in the world. Lead us 
to the very edge of Thy garment, and there let us enter the 
realm of understanding. Let there be no bitter note in our 
voice, nor twist in our vision, nor perversion in our judg- 
ment. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 7, 
1931, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 16297. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the construction of certain public buildings, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), 
and acts amendatory thereof. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
reported the bill (H. R. 16969) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2551), which was read the first and second times, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered 
printed. 

Mr. AYRES reserved all points of order. 


HOBOKEN PIER PROPERTIES 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a concurrent 
resolution from the New York State Legislature, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a concurrent resolution of the New York State 
Legislature. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The resolution is as follows: 


STATE OF New YORK, 
IN SENATE, 
Albany, February 2, 1931. 
By Mr. Hofstadter: Concurrent resolution urging the Congress of 
the United States of America to authorize the United States 

Shipping Board to sell to the Port of New York Authority the 

properties in the port of New York district commonly known as 

the Hoboken pier properties 

Whereas shortly after the declaration of war against the Im- 
perial German Government on April 6, 1917, the United States of 
America seized as enemy-owner properties certain docks, piers, 
warehouses, wharves, and terminal equipment and facilities lo- 
cated within the port of New York district as defined in the port 
compact between the States of New York and New Jersey, dated 
April 30, 1921, and belonging to the North German Lloyd Dock 
Co. and the Hamburg-American Line Terminal & Navigation Co., 
and has expropriated title thereto; and 

Whereas the said properties have since been operated by various 
agencies of the United States Government and are now being 
operated by the United States Shipping Board; and 

Whereas by Public Resolution No. 146, Seventy-first Congress, 
authorizing the United States Shipping Board to sell the said 
properties to citizens of the United States, the Congress of the 
United States has adopted a policy that the properties shall no 
longer be operated by the United States but shall not pass into 
the control of aliens; and 

Whereas since the acquisition of the said properties as afore- 
said by the United States of America, neither the United States 
of America nor any agency thereof in charge of the operation of 
said properties has paid any taxes thereon either to the State of 
New Jersey or to the city of Hoboken and the State and city have 
therefore suffered serious losses in revenues; and 

Whereas the Port of New York Authority, a body corporate 
and politic, created by compact between the States of New York 
and New Jersey with the consent of Congress, is to ac- 
quire the said properties for the sum of $4,282,000 and is w. 
to pay 30 per cent of the said purchase price in cash, and to pay 
the balance by its bond and mortgage for a period of 
15 years and bearing interest at a rate not lower than the lowest 
current yield on any interest-bearing obligation of the United 
States issued subsequent to April 6, 1917 (except postal-savings 
bonds and short-term Treasury notes), outstanding at the time 
the sale is consummated; and 

Whereas in the opinion of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, the operation of the said properties by the Port of 
New York Authority as a marine terminal will be in the best 
interest of the Port of New York district, the people of the States 
of New York and New Jersey, and the people of the United States 
of America, and 

Whereas by the said port compact the States of New York and 
New Jersey have agreed to and pledged both each to the other 
faithful cooperation in the future planning and development of 
the Port of New York, holding in high trust for the benefit of the 
Nation special blessings and natural advantages thereof, and are 
in fact cooperating in the development of the Port of New York 
in various ways, now, therefore be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur): 

1. That the Congress of the United States be and it hereby is 
respectfully urged to adopt a joint resolution and/or enact 
appropriate legislation at the earliest practicable date authorizing 
and directing the United States Shipping Board to sell to the 
Port of New York Authority, in accordance with the foregoing 
plan, all those certain properties situated in the city of Hoboken, 
State of New Jersey, commonly known as the Hoboken Pier 
Properties, consisting of docks, piers, warehouses, wharves, and 
terminal equipment and facilities including all leaseholds, ease- 
ments, rights of way, riparian rights, and other rights, estates 
and interest therein or appurtenan 
by the proclamation of the President of the United States, under 
the provisions of an act of Congress entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and prior fiscal years, on 
account of war , and for other purposes,” approved March 
28, 1918, and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto. 

2. That in addition to the official notification of the passage 
of this resolution the secretary of state furnish certified copies of 
this resolution to each of the following officials of the United 
States: The President, the Vice President, the Secretary of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the two 
United States Senators from New Jersey, the several Representa- 
tives in Congress from this State, the chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, the chairman of the Commerce Committee 
of the United States Senate, and the chairman of the Committee 
e ng pe eee be UPET 
sentatives. 


By order of the senate. 


A. Mixer WELLMAN, Clerk. 
In assembly, February 2, 1931. Concurred in without amend- 
assembly. 
FreD W. HAMMOND, Clerk. 
(Indorsed:) Filed February 4, 1931. Edward J. Flynn, secretary 
of state. 
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STATE or New YORK, 
Department of State, ss: 

I have compared the preceding copy of concurrent resolution 
with the original resolution on file in this office, and do hereby 
certify that the same is a correct transcript therefrom and of 
the whole thereof. 

Given under my hand and the official seal of the department of 
state, at the city of Albany, this 4th day of February, 1931. 

Grace A. Reavy, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor by printing an address 
delivered by Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State, 
before the Council on Foreign Relations, in New York City, 
February 6, 1931, which is a discussion of recent events in 
the relations between the United States and other American 
Republics. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing an address recently delivered by the Secretary 
of State. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


During the past two years widespread economic depression and 
consequent unemployment have brought instability and unrest 
to many of the countries of the Western Hemisphere. Since 
March, 1929, there have been revolutions in no less than seven 
Latin American Republics, resulting in the forcible overthrow in 
six of them of the existing Governments. These changes, and the 
armed contests by which some of them have been accompanied, 
have presented to the State Department of this country a rapid 
succession of critical problems for decision. It was inevitable in 
such a situation that criticism of our decisions should be excited, 
and it has been. 

Therefore, this evening I shall place before you from the stand- 
point of the State Department a brief statement of the facts as 
well as of the underlying principles and reasons upon which some 
of these recent decisions have been based. In particular I shall 
discuss the principles by which we have been guided in the 
recognition of the new Governments which have arisen and also 
the principles which have underlain our action in the regulation 
of the sale and ortation of arms and munitions to the 
countries which have been involved in strife, 

As a background for this discussion a brief review of the gen- 
eral policy of the United States toward the other Republics of 
this hemisphere during the past century is pertinent. That policy 
in its general conception has been a noble one. From the begin- 
ning we have made the preservation of individual independence 
of these nations correspond with our own interest. This was 
announced in the Monroe doctrine and has been maintained ever 
since, That doctrine, far from being an assertion of suzerainty 
over our sister Republics, was an assertion of their individual rights 
as independent nations. It declared to the world that this inde- 
pendence was so vital to our own safety that we would be willing 
to fight for it against an aggressive Europe. The Monroe doc- 
trine was a declaration of the United States versus Europe, not 
of the United States versus Latin America. 

In taking this position in the Western Hemisphere our policy 
has coincided with the basic conception of international law, 
namely, the equal rights of each nation in the family of nations. 
The law justly regards this conception as the chief protection 
of weak nations against oppression. Our people led in the recog- 
nition of the independence of those countries with an instinctive 
readiness, which was based upon their sympathy with the doc- 
trine upon which that independence rested. In the language of 
John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State at the time: 

“The principles upon which the right of independence has been 
maintained by the South American patriots have been proved not 
only as identical with those upon which our own independence 
was asserted and achieved, but as involving the whole theory of 
government on the emphatically American foundation of the sov- 
ereignty of the people and the unalienable rights of men. To a 
cause reposing upon this basis the people of this country never 
could be indifferent, and their sympathies have accordingly been, 
with great unanimity and constancy, enlisted in its favor.“ (J. Q. 
Adams, May 27, 1823, American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 
vol. 888.) 

I am not forgetful of the fact that the foreign policy of every 
nation is devoted primarily to its own interest. It also rises and 
falls with the character and wisdom of the individuals or groups 
who from time to time are in power. I do not close my eyes to 
the occasional dark spots which have been charged to that record, 
particularly 75 or 80 years ago. But the actions which were the 
foundation for the most serious of these charges were directly 
attributable to the influence of slavery in this country, then at 
the height of its political power, and that influence has long since 
been wiped out in the blood of a great civil war. They have no 
more refiected the democratic idealism which has generally char- 
acterized our foreign policy at its best than the fugitive slave act 
has fairly reflected our domestic social policy. 
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In spite of these and all other aberrations, it is a very conserv- 
ative statement to say that the general foreign policy of the 
United States during the past century toward the Republics of 
Latin America has been characterized by a regard for their rights 
as independent nations which, when compared with current inter- 
national morality in other hemispheres, has been as unusual as 
it has been praiseworthy, 

People are sometimes prone to forget our long and honorable 
fulfillment of this policy toward our younger sister nations. It 
was our action which obtained the withdrawal of French im- 
perialism from Mexico. It was our influence which provided for 
the return from Great Britain of the Bay Islands to Honduras, 
and the Mosquito Coast, including Greytown, to Nicaragua, It 
was Our pressure which secured the arbitration of the boundary 
dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela and which later 
secured by arbitration the solution of serious disputes between 
Venezuela, Germany, and Italy. Between the Republics them- 
selves, our influence has constantly been exerted for a friendly 
solution of controversies which might otherwise mar their inde- 
pendent and peaceful intercourse.. To speak only of recent mat- 
ters, I may refer to the long-standing Tacna-Arica dispute be- 
tween Chile and Peru, and the open clash between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. the past seven years our good offices have re- 
sulted in the settlement of eight boundary disputes between 
11 countries of this hemisphere. 

In our successive Pan American conferences, as well as in the 
Pan American Union, the fundamental rule of equality, which is 
the mainstay of independence, has been unbroken. Action is 
taken only by unanimous consent. No majority of states can 
conclude a minority, even of the smallest and weakest. This is 
in sharp contrast to the practice which prevailed in the former 
concert of Europe, where only the great powers were admitted 
on a basis of equality. It was also at variance with the original 
organization of the covenant of the League of Nations, where 
it was proposed that a majority of the seats in the council should 
be permanently occupied by the great powers. 

While such recognition of their equal rights and national inde- 
pendence has always been the basic foundation upon which our 
policy toward these Republics has rested, there is another side of 
the picture which must be borne in mind. This basic principle 
of equality in international law is an ideal resting upon postu- 
lates which are not always and consistently accurate. For inde- 
pendence imposes duties as well as rights. It presupposes ability 
in the independent nation to fulfill the obligations toward other 
nations and their nationals which are prescribed and expected 
to exist in the family of nations. The hundred years which have 
ensued since the announcement of our policy toward these Re- 
publics have contained recurring evidence of how slow is the 
progress of mankind along that difficult highway which leads to 
national maturity and how difficult is the art of popular self- 
government. Years and decades of alternations between arbi- 
trary power at one time and outbreaks of violence at another have 
pointed out again and again how different a matter it is in human 
affairs to have the vision and to achieve the reality. 

Furthermore, the difficulties which have beset the foreign policy 
of the United States in carrying out these principles can not be 
understood without the comprehension of a geographical fact. 
The very locality where the progress of these Republics has been 
most slow; where the difficulties of race and climate have been 
greatest; where the recurrence of domestic violence has most fre- 
quently resulted in the failure of duty on the part of the Re- 
publics themselves and the violation of the rights of life and 
property accorded by international law to foreigners within their 
territory, has been in Central America, the narrow Isthmus which 
joins the two Americas, and among the islands which intersperse 
the Caribbean Sea adjacent to that Isthmus. That locality has 
been the one spot external to our shores which nature has decreed 
to be most vital to our national safety, not to mention our pros- 
perity. It commands the line of the great trade route which 
joins our eastern and western coasts. Even before human hands 
had pierced the Isthmus with a seagoing canal, that route was 
vital to our national interest. Since the Panama Canal has be- 
come an accomplished fact, it has been not only the vital artery 
of our coastwise commerce but, as well, the link in our national 
defense, which protects the defensive power of our fleet. One 
can not fairly appraise American cy toward Latin America 
or fully appreciate the standard which it has maintained without 
taking into consideration all of the elements of which it is the 
resultant. 

Like the rocks which mark the surface of a steady river cur- 
rent, all of the facts and circumstances which I have outlined 
have produced ripples in the current of our steady policy to- 
ward the Latin American Republics. Some of them have resulted 
in temporary intrusions into the domestic affairs of some of those 
countries, which our hostile critics have not hesitated to char- 
acterize as the manifestation of a selfish American imperialism. 
I am clear that a calm historical perspective will refute that 
criticism and will demonstrate that the international practice of 
this Government in the Western Hemisphere has been asserted 
with a much readier recognition of the legal rights of all the 
countries with which we have been in contact than has been the 
prevalent practice in any other part of the world. The discus- 
sion of the particular topics which I am bringing before you this 
evening will, I hope, help to develop the character, trend, and 
uniformity of our country's policy. 

RECOGNITION 


The recognition of a new state has been described as assur- 


and 


the 
ance given to it that it will be permitted to hold its place 
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rank in the character of an independent political organism in the 
society of nations. The recognition of a new government within 
a state arises in practice only when a government has been 
changed or established by revolution or by a coup d’état. No 
question of recognition normally arises, for example, when a king 
dies and his heir succeeds to the throne, or where, as the result 
of an election in a republic, a new chief executive constitutionally 
assumes office. The practice of this country as to the recognition 
of new governments has been substantially uniform from the days 
of the administration of Secretary of State Jefferson in 1792 to the 
days of Secretary of State Bryan in 1913. There were certain 
slight departures from this policy during the Civil War, but they 
were manifestly due to the exigencies of warfare and were aban- 
doned immediately afterwards. This general policy, as thus ob- 
served, was to base the act of recognition, not upon the question 
of the constitutional legitimacy of the new government but upon 
its de facto capacity to fulfill its obligations as a member of the 
family of nations. This country recognized the right of other 
nations to regulate their own internal affairs of government and 
disclaimed any attempt to base its recognition upon the correct- 
ness of their constitutional action. : 

Said Mr. Jefferson in 1792: i 

“We certainly can not deny to other nations that principle 
whereon our own Government is founded, that eyery nation has 
a right to govern itself internally under what forms it pleases, 
and to change these forms at its own will; and externally to trans- 
act business with other nations through whatever organ it chooses, 
whether that be a , convention, assembly, committee, presi- 
dent, or whatever it be.” (Jefferson to Pinckney, Works, Vol. III. 

. 500. 

8 In these essentials our practice corresponded with the practice 
of the other nations of the world. 

The particular considerations upon which our action was regu- 
larly based were well stated by Mr. Adee, long the trusted Assistant 
Secretary of State of this Government, as follows: 

“Ever since the American Revolution entrance upon diplomatic 
intercourse with foreign states has been de facto, dependent upon 
the existence of three conditions of fact: The control of the 
administrative machinery of the state; the general acquiescence of 
its people; and the ability and willingness of their Government to 
discharge international and conventional obligations. The form of 
government has not been a conditional factor in such recognition; 
in other words, the de jure element of legitimacy of title has been 
left aside.” (Foreign Relations of the United States, 1913, p. 100.) 

With the advent of President Wilson’s administration this policy 
of over a century was radically departed from in t to the 
Republic of Mexico, and, by a public declaration on March 11, 
1913, it was announced that: 

“Cooperation (with our sister Republics of Central and South 
America) is possible only when supported at every turn by the 
orderly processes of just government based upon law, not upon 
arbitrary or force. We hold, as I am sure that all 
thoughtful leaders of republican government everywhere hold, that 
just government rests always upon the consent of the governed, 
and that there can be no freedom without order based upon law 
and upon the public conscience and approval. We shall look to 
make these principles the basis of mutual intercourse, respect, and 
helpfulness between our sister Republics and ourselves.” (Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1913, p. 7.) 

Mr. Wilson's government sought to put this new policy into effect 
in respect to the tion of the then Government of Mexico 
held by President Victoriano Huerta. Although Huerta’s govern- 
ment was in de facto possession, Mr. Wilson refused to recognize it, 
and he sought through the influence and pressure of his great 
office to force it from power. Armed conflict followed with the 
forces of Mexico, and disturbed relations between us and that 
Republic lasted until a comparatively few years ago. 

In his sympathy for the development of free constitutional in- 
stitutions among the people of our Latin American neighbors, Mr. 
Wilson did not differ from the feelings of the great mass of his 
countrymen in the United States, including Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Adams, whose statements I have quoted; but he differed from the 
practice of his predecessors in seeking actively to propagate these 
institutions in a foreign country by the direct influence of this 
Government and to do this against the desire of the authorities 
and people of Mexico. 

The present administration has refused to follow the policy of 
Mr. Wilson and has followed consistently the former practice of 
this Government since the days of Jefferson. As soon as it was 
reported to us, through our diplomatic representatives, that the 
new governments in Bolivia, Peru, Argentina, Brazil, and Panama 
were in control of the tive machinery of the state, with 
the apparent general acquiescence of their people, and that they 
were willing and apparently able to discharge their international 
and conventional obligations, they were recognized by our Govern- 
ment. And in view of the economic depression, with the conse- 
quent need for prompt measures of financial stabilization, we did 
this with as little delay as possible in order to give those sorely 
pressed countries the quickest possible opportunities for recovering 
their economic poise. 

Such has been our policy in all cases where international prac- 
tice was not affected or controlled by preexisting treaty. In the 
five Republics of Central America—Guatemala, Honduras, Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica—however, we have found an 
entirely different situation existing from that normally presented 
under international law and practice. As I have already pointed 
out, those countries geographically have for a century been the 
focus of the greatest difficulties and the most frequent disturb- 


ances in their earnest course toward competent maturity in the 
discharge of their international obligations. Until some two 
decades ago, war within and without was their almost yearly por- 
tion, No administration of their government was long safe from 
revolutionary attack instigated either by factions of its own citi- 
zens or by the machinations of another one of the five Republics. 
Free elections, the corner stone upon which our own democracy 
rests, had been practically unknown during the entire period. In 
1907 a period of strife involving four of the five Republics had 
lasted almost without interruption for several years. In that year, 
on the joint suggestion and mediation of the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico, the five Republics met for the purpose 
of considering methods intended to mitigate and, if possible, ter- 
minate the intolerable situation. By one of the conventions which 
ney then adopted, the five Republics agreed with one another as 
OWS: 8 

The governments of the high contracting parties shall not 
recognize any other government which may come into power in 
any of the five Republics as a consequence of a coup d'état, or of 
a revolution against the recognized government, so long as the 
freely elected representatives of the people thereof have not con- 
stitutionally reorganized the country.” 

Sixteen years later, in 1923, the same five Republics, evidently 
satisfied with the principle they had thus adopted and desiring to 
reinforce it and prevent any future evasions of that principle, 
met again, reenacted the same covenant, and further promised 
each other that even after a revolutionary government had been 
constitutionally reorganized by the representatives of the people 
they would not recognize it if its President should have been 
a leader in the preceding revolution or related to such a leader 
by blood or marriage, or if he should have been a cabinet officer 
or held some high military command during the accomplishment 
of the revolution. Some four months thereafter our own Govern- 
ment, on the invitation of these Republics, who had conducted 
their meeting in Washington, announced, through Secretary 
Hughes, that the United States would in its future dealings with 
those Republics follow out the same principle which they had 
thus established in their treaty. Since that time we have con- 
sistently adhered to this policy in respect to those five Republics. 

We followed that policy in Guatemala in the case of a recent 
revolution in which some 57 people were killed. General Orellano, 
the leader of the revolt, set himself up as the provisional President 
of that Republic on December 16, 1930. On December 22, 1930, we 
notified him that in accordance with the policy established by 
the 1923 treaty he would not be by us. No recognition 
was granted him by any of the other four Republics. Following 
this he tendered his resignation and retired from office; and on 
January 2, 1931, through the constitutional forms provided in the 
Guatemalan constitution, Señor Reina Andrade was chosen provi- 
sional President by the Guatemalan Congress and immediately 
called ia my porkon for a permanent President. Thereupon this 
coun an other four Republics recognized the government 
of Sefior Reina Andrade. £ 

Since the adoption by Secretary Hughes in 1923 of the policy of 
recognition agreed upon by the five Republics in their convention, 
not one single revolutionary government has been able to main- 
tain itself in those five Republics. Twice, once in Nicaragua and 
once in the case of Guatemala, just described, a revolutionary 
leader has succeeded in grasping the reins of government for a 
brief period. But in each case the failure to obtain recognition 
has resulted in his prompt resignation on account of his inability 
to borrow money in the international markets. Several times 
within the same period a contemplated revolution has been aban- 
doned by its conspirators on the simple reminder by a minister 
from this country or one of the other Republics that, even if they 
were successful, their government would not be recognized; and 
undoubtedly in many more cases has the knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the policy prevented even the preparation for a revolution 
or coup d'état. In every one of these cases the other four Republics 
have made common cause in the efforts of the United States to 
carry out their policy and maintain stability. When one compares 
this record with the bloodstained history of Central America before 
the adoption of the treaty of 1923, I think that no impartial 
student can avoid the conclusion that the treaty and the policy 
which it has established in that locality has been productive of 
very great good. 

Of course it is a departure from the regular international prac- 
tice of our Government, and it undoubtedly contains possible dif- 
culties and dangers of application which we in the State Depart- 
ment are the last to minimize and in case of which, should they 
arise, this Government must reserve its freedom of action. But 
the distinction between this departure, which was suggested by 
the five Republics themselves and in which we have acted at their 
earnest desire and in cooperation with them, and the departure 
taken by President Wilson in an attempt to force upon Mexico a 
policy which she resented must be apparent to the most thought- 
less student. A few weeks ago Judge John Bassett Moore, who as 
counselor of the State Department was a member of Mr. Wilson’s 
administration, criticized Mr. Wilson's departure from the former 
practice of this country, and he included within his criticism the 
departure initiated by the treaty of 1923. He did not, however, 
point out the foregoing radical difference of principle between the 
two policies, nor the entirely different results which have followed 
each, and which thus far seem quite to justify the policy of 1923. 

Furthermore, it may be noted that one of the dangers which 
might be apprehended from this policy of recognition adopted by 
the five Central American Republics under the treaty of 1923 has 
not materialized. One of the most serious evils in Central 
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America has been the fact that throughout the history of those 
Republics, until recently, it has been the habitual practice of the 
President who held the machinery of government to influence and 
control the election of his successor. This has tended to stimulate 
revolution as the only means by which a change of government 
could be accomplished. The danger was therefore manifest that 
this treaty of 1923 might result in perpetuating the autocratic 
power of the Governments which were for the time in possession. 
As a matter of fact this has not happened. On the contrary, 
significant improvement has taken place in election practice. The 
Government of Nicaragua, of its own motion, has sought and 
obtained the assistance of the United States in free and 
uncontrolled elections in 1928 and 1930. The Government of 
Honduras, in 1928, without any such assistance, conducted an 
election which was so free that the party in power was dispossessed 
by the opposition party; and a similar free election has apparently 
occurred in 1930. For nearly 100 years before 1923, free elections 
have been so rare in Central America as to be almost unique. Of 
course, it is too early to make safe generalizations, but it would 
seem that the stability created by the treaty of 1923 apparently has 
not tended to perpetuate existing autocracies, but, on the contrary, 
to stimulate a greater sense of responsibility in elections. 
TRAFFIC IN ARMS 

I will now pass to the subject of the policy of this Government 
in respect to the export of arms and munitions to countries which 
are engaged in civil strife. Twice during the present adminis- 
tration we have had to make important decisions and take im- 
portant action in respect to this subject. The first of these 
occasions was in March, 1929, when a military insurrection broke 
out in the Republic of Mexico. 

This insurrection was of serious nature and extent. It in- 
volved disturbances in many of the Mexican Provinces and much 
fighting and bloodshed. Acting under a joint resolution of our 
Congress, adopted in 1922, this Government maintained an em- 
bargo upon the exportation of all arms and munitions which 
might reach the rebels. At the same time it permitted the sale 
and itself sold arms and ammunition to the established Govern- 
ment of Mexico, with which we were then and had been for a 
number of years in diplomatic relations. In about three months 
the insurrection was suppressed, and I think it can be fairly 
said that it is due in no slight degree to our action in this matter 
that the feelings of hostility on the part of Mexico to the United 
States which had existed ever since the intervention of President 
Wilson against Huerta in 1913 were finally ended and the rela- 
tions of the two countries became friendly and cordial. 

The second occasion was in October, 1930, when armed insur- 
rection had broken out against the Government of Brazil. In 
the same way in which we had acted toward Mexico, we permitted 
that Government to purchase arms both from our Government 
and from our nationals in this country; and, when the ambassa- 
dor of Brazil brought to our attention the fact that arms were 
being purchased in this country for export to the rebel forces 
fighting against the recognized Government, we placed an em- 
bargo against the exportation of such arms. Two days later the 
Government of Brazil suddenly fell, the immediate cause being 
the revolt of its own garrison in Rio de Janeiro. 

In placing the embargo upon the exportation of arms to the 
Brazilian rebel forces our Government acted under the same joint 
resolution of our Congress of 1922 and with the same purpose 
and upon the same policy as had guided our action in the case 
of Mexico and in other cases where action has been taken under 
that resolution. That purpose was “to prevent arms and muni- 
tions procured from the United States being used to promote con- 
ditions of domestic violence“ in countries whose governments we 
had recognized and with which we were in friendly intercourse. 
This was the purpose and policy as stated by our Congress in the 
language of the resolution itself. 

In the case of Brazil there also was in effect a treaty between 
the United States and Brazil which made it compulsory for us to 
act as we did in placing this embargo. With Mexico that treaty 
had not yet gone into effect, This treaty was the convention exe- 
cuted at Habana on Fe 20, 1928, between the United States 
and the 20 Latin American Republics, providing for the rights and 
duties of states in the event of civil strife. Between its signato- 
ries it rendered compulsory the policy of protecting our Latin 
American sister Republics against the traffic in arms and war ma- 
terial carried on by our nationals, which previously the joint reso- 
lution of 1922 had left within the discretion of the Executive. 
The language of the treaty of 1928 is as follows: 

“ARTICLE 1. The contracting states bind themselves to observe 
the following rules with regard to civil strife in another one of 
Wann 

“3. To forbid the traffic in arms and war material, except when 
intended for the government, while the belligerency of the rebels 
has not been d. in which latter case the rules of neutral- 
ity shall be applied.” 

Our action in regard to Brazil has been criticized by gentlemen 
who have confused the legal situation which existed in Brazil with 
an entirely different situation. We have been criticized for “ tak- 
ing sides in that civil strife," as if we had been under the duty to 
maintain neutrality between the Brazilian Government and the 
rebels who were seeking to overthrow it. 

Under the law of nations the duty of neutrality does not arise 
until the insurgents have assumed the status of a belligerent 
power between whom and the mother country other Governments 
must maintain impartiality. This occurs when a condition of 
belligerency is recognized either by the parent state itself or by 
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the Governments of other nations. Such a situation arose in our 
Civil War, when the Confederate States, having occupied exclu- 
sively a portion of the territory of the United States and having 
set up their own capital at Richmond, were recognized as belliger- 
ents by the nations of Europe. It has not arisen in any of the 
poses a revolutions of Latin America, whether successful or unsuc- 

The revolutionists in Brazil had not been recognized as bellig- 
erents either by the Brazilian Government, by the United States, 
or by any other nation. Until that happens, under the law and 
practice of nations, no duty of impartiality arises either on the 
part of our Government or our citizens. Until that time there is 
only one side toward which, under international law, other nations 
owe any duty. This is so well established as to be elementary. It 
was recognized in the clause of the treaty of 1928 which I have 
Just quoted. It is recognized in the standard legal treatises, in- 
cluding that of Mr. John Bassett Moore, who cites, among other 
1 an opinion of one of our Attorneys General and says 

“It [the United States neutrality act of 1818] would extend to 
the fitting out and arming of vessels for a revolted colony, whose 
belligerency had not been recognized, but it should not be applied 
to the fitting out, etc., of vessels for the parent State for use 
against a revolted colony whose independence has not in any 
manner been recognized by our Government.” (Hoar, Attorney 
General, 1869, 13 Op. 177. Cited in Judge Moore's International 
Law Digest, Vol. VII, p. 1079.) 

Until belligerency is recognized and the duty of neutrality 
arises, all the humane predispositions toward stability of govern- 
ment, the preservation of international amity, and the protection 
of established intercourse between nations are in favor of the ex- 
isting government. This is particularly the case in countries 
where civil strife has been as frequent, as personal, and as dis- 
astrous as it has been in some sections of Central and South 
America during the past century. The law of nations is not 
static. It grows and develops with the experience of mankind, 
and its development follows the line of human predispositions 
and experiences such as those to which I have referred. 

The domestic legislation of the United States prescribing the 
duties of its citizens toward nations suffering from civil strife 
is following the line of these predispositions and is blazing the 
way for the subsequent growth of the law of nations. I am not 
one who regards this development of American domestic legisla- 
tion, exemplified by the joint resolution of 1922, as a departure 
from the principles of international law or as a reactionary or 
backward step. The reverse is true. Although I have had little 
occasion to deal with the subject of international law from an 
academic viewpoint, it has happened that at different times dur- 
ing my life I have occupied public offices where I came in official 
contact with international conditions before they were remedied 
by the beneficent effect of the joint resolution of 1922 and its 
predecessor, the joint resolution of 1912. ` 

Twenty-five years ago, as United States attorney in the south- 
ern district of New York, much of my time and energy was devoted 
to the enforcement of the so-called neutrality acts of the United 
States. Our laws were then insufficient to control the shipment 
of arms from this country, even when the purpose of stirring up 
strife, sedition, and revolutions in the Republics to the south 
of us was manifest. I can remember the time when a single 
concern in the State of New York used to make it known that 
they were fully prepared to outfit, on short notice, for war service, 
expeditions of any size up to several thousand men. I personally 
witnessed the activities by which some of our munitions manu- 
facturers for sordid gain became a veritable curse to the stability 
of our neighboring Republics. Later, as Secretary of War, I 
became a witness to the fact that our own citizens were some- 
times the innocent victims of domestic strife in adjacent countries 
stirred up by this disgraceful traffic. 

When an insurrection broke out in Mexico the first effort of the 
rebels was usually to try to seize a customhouse on one of the 
important railroad crossings between our two countries, in order 
that they might freely receive arms and ammunition from this 
country. And I myself have seen the bullet marks on the houses 
in El Paso, Tex., caused by a conflict of this kind in Juarez, across 
the river, in which over a score of innocent citizens of El Paso, 
going about their accustomed duties on American soil, were killed 
or injured. 7 

With these personal experiences in mind, I had little difficulty 
in reaching the conclusion that those who argued for the liberty 
of our munitions manufacturers to continue for profit a traffic 
which was staining with blood the soil of the Central American 
Republics were not the progressives in international law or prac- 
tice. I am glad that I had a share in the drafting of the joint 
resolution of 1912, and I have studied closely the progress of its 
remedial effect upon the conditions which it was designed to cure. 
I am glad to find that that effect has been beneficial. By our 
own Government it has been found so beneficent that in 1922 its 
scope was extended from civil strife in America to civil strife in 
certain other portions of the world. By 1928 its beneficent influ- 
ence was so generally recognized that at the great Pan American 
conference which was held in Habana in that year, all of the 
nations of this hemisphere embodied in the treaty of 1928 as a 
definite and compulsory legal obligation the same policy which 
we had been able in 1912 to initiate as a discretionary power of 
the American President. I believe that this marks the line which 
the law of nations will eventually follow throughout the world. 
When it does so, I believe that international law and practice 
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will have achieved another step forward toward the ultimate 
peace of mankind. It is my hope that the decisions of the State 
Department during the past two years will be found to have as- 
sisted in this beneficent progress. 


SMALL LOANS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 15982, 
known as the small loan bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his own remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor I desire to include the following 
statement bearing upon H. R. 15982, of which I am joint 
author with Senator Capper, of Kansas. H. R. 15982 under- 
takes to provide legislative remedy in the District of Colum- 
bia for the evil of extortionate money lending by affording 
regulated and supervised facilities under sanction of law to 
meet the small-loan needs of citizens of Washington. 

It seems to me that Congress owes the people of the city 
of Washington a special obligation of sympathetic consid- 
eration of proposals advanced to provide here at the Na- 
tion’s Capital the legal safeguards and the business facili- 
ties which the several States have enacted in behalf of their 
citizens. 

The District of Columbia Committee has had this and 
similar measures before it throughout the entire session. A 
subcommittee has conferred exhaustively with social and 
civic bodies, including the Russell Sage Foundation, which 
has sponsored this law since 1913. The corporation counsel 
and several grand juries have repeatedly called attention to 
the need for such a law. Before submitting the bill with its 
indorsement, the District Commissioners made an exhaus- 
tive study of the situation in the District, with the aid of 
an economist. The committee has -profited by the experi- 
ence of the 25 States that have already passed the uniform 
small loan law, and has had access to reports of research 
in this field by leading specialists. The measure submitted 
has many improvements over the laws of the various States. 
It includes every safeguard yet developed for the protection 
of the borrower, and presents a new and scientific rate 
plan, based upon statistical data. The committee believes 
that the proposed bill represents the sum total of experi- 
ence and practice in many States over a period of more 
than 15 years of practical experiment. 

PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


The law sets up rigid restrictions governing the issuing 
of licenses, supervision of operations, and penalties for 
violations. 

Qualifications of licensees: The applicant for a license 
must file a bond of $5,000; must have cash capital of at 
least $25,000 available for use in the business; and upon 
investigation, the superintendent of insurance must find 
(1) that the financial responsibility, experience, character, 
and general fitness of the applicant are such as to command 
the confidence of the community and to warrant the belief 
that the business will be operated honestly and fairly, and 
(2) that permitting such applicant to engage in the busi- 
ness will promote the convenience and advantage of the 
community. These regulations should confine the licensees 
to reputable and capable organizations, and prevent the 
operation in the District of more offices than the legitimate 
demand for personal credit justifies. Licenses may be re- 
voked upon violation of any of the provisions of the act, or 
of the regulations prescribed by the commissioners, or when 
any fact or condition exists which would originally have 
warranted refusing the application for a license. This 
insures the maximum protection to the public and gives 
great flexibility. 

The superintendent of insurance is required to investigate 
each licensed office at least once a year, rec- 


examining 
ords, and enforcing all provisions of the act, including those 
against overcharges, misleading or deceptive advertising, 
lending more than $300 to any one person, failing to deliver 
to the borrower a copy of sections of the law governing in- 
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2 charges or complete receipts for each payment on the 
oan. 

A graduated-rate plan, described below in detail, fixes a 
maximum-interest rate to be collected only on the unpaid 
balance for the actual number of days the borrower has the 
money. The charging of any fees, fines, or other extras, the 
discounting of interest in advance, the compounding of in- 
terest, and all other subterfuges are carefully prohibited. 

Penalties for violation of the act include the revocation of 
license, prohibition against collection of either principal or 
interest on any loan contract made in violation of the law, 
and upon conviction a fine of not more than $300 or im- 
prisonment for not more than six months, or both. 


NATIONAL PROBLEM 


While the pending measure regulating loans of $300 or less 
in the District of Columbia is presented here as a matter of 
local legislative interest, I may add that the situation it 
seeks to remedy is one which is national in character. This 
is clearly indicated in the reference above to the fact that 25 
States have adopted the uniform small loan law. I feel, 
therefore, that I may commend the careful study of this 
legislation to the Congress as a subject having legislative 
interest far exceeding the limited application now under 
consideration. 

I mention this in order that my colleagues of the House 
may realize that while H. R. 15982 is wholly local in its 
operation, more than half the States of the Union have 
already taken steps to deal with the problem it undertakes to 
solve, and in my judgment the remaining States will simi- 
larly have to deal at an appropriate time and in an appro- 
priate manner with the same problem. I am reliably in- 
formed that conditions in the District of Columbia, which 
have caused those charged with its official affairs to recom- 
mend passage of this legislation has its exact parallel in a 
wide area throughout the country. 

In order that we may gain a true perspective of this pro- 
posed legislation permit me to call your attention to a 
change in our business habits and our business structure 
within the past 10 years, which has greatly modified some of 
our views toward borrowing money. The United States has 
achieved industrial development far exceeding that of other 
countries through the processes of mass production. This 
would have been impossible had not our business structure 
been readjusted to provide a vast amount of credit to manu- 
facturing and industrial enterprise. 

Mass production has advanced, however, only because we 
have been able also to stimulate mass consumption. I can 
not here enter upon the details of this great business de- 
velopment in America. But I believe it will be clear to the 
gentlemen of the House that mass production is incon- 
ceivable without a corresponding mass consumption. 


CONSUMER CREDIT 


Within the last decade similarly it has been necessary 
to provide a vast reservoir of credit to support the consump- 
tion of goods. The installment business came into being, 
and, in so far as its practical business soundness is in ques- 
tion, the experience of our merchants with this form of 
credit during the trying period through which we are pass- 
ing has removed many doubts which existed regarding it 
only a few years ago. 

The need for small-loan credit has always existed, and it 
is always likely to exist. In addressing the American Asso- 
ciation of Personal Finance Companies here in Washington 
last fall, A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, said: 

The range of human wants is insatiable. The heights of Amer- 
ican ambition is-unmeasurable. However we may regard it as a 
matter of economy, it is, nevertheless, the human fact that, what- 
ever the wage scale, there will always be borrowers. 

When we add to this fundamental fact the tremendous 
expansion of our national credit system during the past 
few years, both as it affects production and as it sustains 
consumption, we can conceive even greater needs for small- 
loan credit than were developed through the emergent and 
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extraordinary personal requirements of our people before 
this expansion of our credit structure occurred. 
SMALL LOANS STABILIZING FACTOR 


The Members of this House are familiar with the sound 
business judgment of Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. Under date of September 16, 1930, Doctor Klein, 
in a public statement dealing with this phase of credit, 
had this to say: 

It seems established that more than 80 per cent of our popula- 
tion has occasion to employ with regularity some form of small- 
loan credit. If we are to sustain the processes of mass con- 
sumption of merchandise, it is likely that these consumer-credit 
facilities will continue to serve usefully in maintaining economic 
balance between domestic production and consumption. It is an 
intriguing fleld for business research and one from which is likely 
to emerge eventually some valuable business indicators. 

Here in America we are now making great economic and 
social readjustments. I have profound faith that eventually 
they will lead us forward notwithstanding that at the mo- 
ment there is much confusion of purposes and of objectives. 
As this situation affects the American family it is of funda- 
mental importance. Anything we can do here to provide 
legislative safeguards and facilities to promote wholesome 
economic developments, it is our duty to do generously. The 
report of the Committee on the District of Columbia on 
H. R. 15982, which it was my privilege to present to the 
House, contains this passage descriptive of local conditions 
in this particular: 

Borrowing has always been necessary, and, in the very nature of 
things, can not be prohibited. When a family is dependent upon 
its own efforts for its necessities, and its income is , Sup- 
plementary funds are needed to refinance indebtedness, and often 
to obtain food, shelter, and clothing to sustain life. When unable 
to borrow, not only the family suffers but merchants, landlords, 
and other creditors find their assets tied up in frozen credits. 
The paying power of the consumer, so necessary in an age of mass 
production and mass distribution, can not be sustained without 
financial agencies to meet the pressing obligations of families. 

The underlying cause of most family indebtedness is not im- 
providence, as might be surmised. More than 65,000 families in 
the District have an annual income of less than $2,000. The cost 
of living is such that these families can not save any substantial 
amount against the inevitable emergencies of sickness, unemploy- 
ment, or other sudden demand. At least 30 per cent of Washing- 
ton's families are affected during each year by serious interrup- 
tions of income or by demands for excess expenditures. They are 
then overwhelmed with debt through no fault of their own. 

Charitable funds are not sufficient to give adequate relief even 
to the 3 per cent of families which these relief organizations 
now serve. 

The vicious evils which this legislation seeks to remedy are 
elusive. We are all familiar with the difficulties encountered 
by most enforcement agencies in dealing with “ bootleg” 
enterprise. Illegal money lending is a bootleg enterprise 
of vast proportions extending in its ramifications through- 
out the country. Evans Clark, director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, in his book on Financing the Consumer, esti- 
mates that the aggregate amount loaned by unlicensed, and 
for the most part illegal, lending agencies totals the amazing 
sum of $750,000,000 annually. In dealing with this situation 
we encounter not only the practiced and skillful evasion of 
the “loan shark” but we also generally experience an un- 
willingness on the part of his victim to come forward with 
evidence of the offense. 

It is necessary, of course, to establish a reasonable need 
for this legislation in the District of Columbia. Congress 
owes to the people of the District a special responsibility. I 
refer to their lack of direct representation in this body, 
which, it seems to me, imposes upon us the obligation to 
examine in a sympathetic manner any proposal advanced 
for the purpose of providing a service similar to that afforded 
citizens of the several States. 

LOAN SHARKS THRIVE IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The people of the District of Columbia and we of the 
Congress are indebted to the Washington Post for a search- 
ing investigation of the present plight of the individual citi- 
zen of Washington in need of emergency funds and lacking 
credit status of the kind acceptable to commercial banks. 
In a series of articles which appeared in the Post only a few 
months ago, the operations and methods of loan sharks and 
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other bootleg lenders in the District of Columbia were set 
forth in a way which can not fail to make clear the need for 
remedial small-loan legislation in Washington. I insert at 
this point three articles from the Washington Post which 
present an illuminating picture of local conditions in this 
particular. Under date of September 16, 1930, the following 
article appeared: 


Loan SHarxs’ Sty METHODS THwart Trrat—Way Form Is FILLED 
OUT BALKS PROSECUTION on Usury CHARGE—NOTE MADE PAYABLE 
TO ANOTHER ParTy—Money LENDER Insists He Is ONLY BROKER 
AND Puts Out No CASH—PAPER, DISCOUNTED, Is RETURNED LaTER— 
Extra Cost Is COMMISSION AND Nor INTEREST, HE TELLS BORROWER 


By Austin T. Rogers 


Washington's loan sharks would wax highly indignant if one 
wee to refer to them personally as loan sharks or even as money 
enders. 

They are, they insist, merely brokers, acting in an intermediary 
capacity to bring penurious wage earners and the moneyed in- 
terests together for their mutual benefit. 

For performing this service the self-styled broker will explain 
he is entitled to a commission, and it is this commission which 
makes it necessary for the borrower to pay a fee amounting to 
more than 900 per cent annually for the use of any sum over a 
period of 20 weeks. 

The borrower, as has been explained in previous articles in this 
series, gets $100 in cash from the lender, in return for which he 
signs a note for $140, payable in approximately 20 installments of 
$7 each. Twenty weeks is the customary period allowed for pay- 
ment, although some companies may occasionally extend the 

iod to 28 weeks. 

Until it is filled out the note form used by these loan sharks is 
just a blank form, such as may be bought in pads at any stationery 
store. It has no cryptic verbiage to confuse the signor and to all 
entents and purposes is entirely legal. 

ASPECT IS CHANGED 


But when ‘that form is filled out and becomes-a negotiable 
security it assumes an entirely different aspect; it becomes some- 
thing else again, and when the borrower stops to consider the 
transformation that has taken place the situation is far from 
pleasant to contemplate. 

Assume that the borrower has gone to the Hijack Loan Agenc7 to 
borrow $200. He has signed his application and produced sctis- 
factory indorsers for his note and has reached the final stage of 
the transaction—the signing of the note and delivery of the cash. 
The note is placed before him for his signature and those of his 
indorsers. 

“On such-and-such a date,” he reads, “I promise to pay to 
Mazie Magimp or order the sum of $280.” 

Now, who in the world is Mazie Magimp? He has never heard 
of her, so he asks the loan shark for information. 

“Why Mazie Magimp is the lady that’s lending you the money,” 
the shark replies in pained surprise. You know we don't lend any 
money ourselves; we're just brokers and arrange with somebody 
that’s got the money to lend it to you.” 

It might surprise the borrower exceedingly to learn that Mazie 
Magimp is none other than the blond secretary who attends to the 
loan shark’s affairs while he is out of the office collecting delin- 
quent accounts. 

SALARY ABOUT $20 A WEEK 


Mazie’s salary probably is about $20 a week, and if she ever had 
all the cash represented by the outstanding notes for which she is 
payee and which she is supposed to have loaned out, she wouldn't 
be spending these torrid summer days in a grimy second-floor loan 
office in Washington; she would be elsewhere enjoying herself. 

In most instances, the payee to whom the note is made out, 
then, is an employee of the loan shark. On the other hand, it may 
be a silent partner of the loan shark. In one instance the pro- 
prietor of a cigar store is the payee named on all notes handled 
by a Washington loan shark, while another large operator has all 
notes made payable to a tailor whose shop is around the corner 
from the loan agency. 

The reason for this is obvious. It protects the loan shark 
against any possibility of being accused of collecting illegal inter- 
est. He will insist that he gets no interest at all; that he gets a 
fee from the payee for investigating the borrower, and that he 
gets another commission for introducing the borrower to the 
lender. . 

Haled into court, the payee named in the note will explain 
volubly that he has not the faintest inkling of what relations may 
exist between the borrower and the broker. All he knows is 
that he loaned a certain sum of money to a person vouched for by 
the loan broker, in return for which he accepted a note with inter- 
est payable at the legal rate of 6 per cent. 


OUT OF IT, SHARK ASSERTS 


He will point out that he did not even demand the contract 
rate of 8 per cent, which he might have collected legally, Having 
loaned the money, he explains, he found himself later a little 
strapped for cash, so he asked the loan broker to discount his 
note, and turned it over to him. Therefore the payee insists he 
is out of the transaction entirely. 

The loan shark will substantiate these claims. He will point 
out that all he did was arrange for the lender to advance the 
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to investigating responsibility borrower, order 
protect the lender, and that in return he was paid an investigation 
fee and a brokerage commission. 

Later, he will add, the lender asked him to discount the note 
because he needed cash to lift a shipment of goods, or to pay off 
the mortgage on the home, or, if it happens to be his stenographer, 
for something else. 

In any event the loan shark insists—and he can not be contra- 
dicted except by accident—he did not lend anyone any money, and 
therefore it is most obvious that he can not be accused of col- 

illegal rates of interest, or any other rates. 

And it is one thing to be morally certain that a $20 stenographer 
never had more than eating money to her name and therefore 
could not possibly lend such sums as the notes in her name indi- 
cate, but it is something else, again, to prove it or to prove that 
the money represented by the notes had been advanced to her by 
the loan shark, who was the actual lender. 


Under date of September 17, 1930, the Washington Post 
printed the following additional article: 


Loan SHARKS DEFAME CLIENT IF Pay Is SLOW—BorrowER WHO 
FAILS ro MEET NOTES on TIME IN HoT WATER—DISCHARGE FROM 
Jon Is SOUGHT BY LENDER—GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN LINE FOR 
BLACKMAIL Over DeLay—Loan News SPREAD TO FELLOW WORK- 
ERS—OTHER METHODS EMPLOYED, aS CASES SOON TO BE TRIED 


REVEAL 
By Austin T. Rogers 


What happens when a borrower, having placed himself in the 
clutches of a loan shark, falls down on his payments? 

The answer can be in one potent word: Plenty. 

Recently an employee in a Government department found it 
necessary to borrow $100 from an F Street loan shark. In return 
for the money he gave a note, acceptably indorsed by two wage 
earners, for $140, plus interest at 6 per cent. 

After making a few payments, the borrower was confronted by 
a situation which made it impossible for him to continue accord- 
ing to schedule. 

LENDER SPREADS NEWS 


A few days later a representative of the loan company called at 
the borrower's office and spread news of the affair throughout 
the department, creating general unpleasantness. 

The borrower, being a Government employee, the loan shark 
could not, of course, garnishee his salary; that is one reason why 
Government employees generally find it more difficult to borrow 
from loan sharks than if they were employed by private companies. 

The borrower immediately went to his attorney, who tele- 
phoned to the loan company, but in the lawyer’s own words: 

“Before I could give them any details of what we expected to 
do, I was met with a perfect torrent of abuse. I simply told 
them that I was an attorney to whom the borrower had turned 
over his affairs, and that my whole interest in the matter was 
to make payment on the loan. I asked for a statement of the 
amount of the note and the amount of cash the loan shark had 
given my client. I also said that inasmuch as the agreement had 
been entered into by the borrower, we intended to pay the 
amount in full as agreed. 


MORE ABUSE FOLLOWS 


“I was again met with abuse, whereupon I stated that I had 
made a mistake in calling them up; that I should have called up 
the corporation counsel's office. They replied that I could do 
any damned thing I wanted to.” 

This case is soon to be brought into court with against 
the loan shark under the so-called loan shark act, which relieves 
borrowers of the obligation to pay debts when usurious charges 
are made. 

In another instance a borrower received $75 from a New York 
Avenue loan shark and gave in return a note for $100 plus inter- 
est at 6 per cent. He made several payments and then, being 
out of town when another fell due, missed one. 

The loan shark promptly called up the borrower's employer and 
tried to have him discharged from his position, the borrower says 
in a signed statement. This demand was made by the loan 
shark after the borrower’s employer refused to assume the obliga- 
tion himself. 

Not a single one of the scores of loan sharks in the District is 
licensed, either under the loan shark act or as a note broker, 
according to Wade H. Coombs, superintendent of licenses, who 
reports that he has received no applications nor issued any licenses 
for any classification which would cover money lenders. 


WHAT LICENSES ARE 


Several of the loan sharks, however, display on their walls 
licenses which, upon close inspection, prove to be licenses to oper- 
ate as real-estate dealers, agents, or brokers, but the only real- 
estate business they do is when they foreclose on real estate which 
has been posted as collateral for a usurious loan. 

The Post’s “ loan-shark ” reporter yesterday set out to interview 
some of the 41 loan sharks whose activities have placed them on 
his list. His purpose was to discover their reactions to this series, 
and he entered their offices without hesitation and announced his 
name and connections without any attempt at concealment of 
his identity. 

All of the money lenders he called upon informed him that his 
credit was good for any amount he cared to borrow, without inter- 


est and without indorsers for his note. Two wanted to know if 
there wasn't some way by which “we can get together and put 
an end to this series.” They did not make any actual offers of 
ice largely because the reporter did not seem receptive to the 


The particular broker mentioned in the first incident above re- 
galed the reporter with a long tale of woe which would make it 
seem that the poor money lender was the most unfortunate being 
in the world. To hear him tell it, there are no honest borrowers 
in the world; every one who gets a loan from him does so with 
the express purpose of beating him out of the money. 

BIG-HEARTED, HE INSISTS 

Further, he insisted, he is so big-hearted and magnanimous that 
never yet has he pressed any debtor for payment. 

“If they don’t pay,” he said, with a sickly smile, “that’s just 
my tough luck. Do you think I’m the kind of guy that would 
press a guy for money when maybe he’s got a sick wife or some- 
thing? Do you think I would ever go to that man’s boss and get 
him in wrong, and maybe get him fired? Do you think I would 
go and garnishee a man’s salary just because he happens to owe 
me a little money? Listen, mister, I would rather lose the money 
than make any trouble for anybody.” 

The reporter might have remarked that because of the activi- 
ties of loan sharks in the District, whose oppression destroys a 
borrower's efficiency and value to his employers, many employers 
have adopted a policy of discharging immediately any employee 
whose is eed. A man who is out of a job is not 
much good to a loan shark to whom he owes money. 

On the other hand, the reporter might have remarked that per- 
haps one reason why the loan shark hesitated to start legal action 
to recover was because he was sufficiently familiar with the “loan 
shark act” to know that if the borrower was not quite as dumb 
as he looked he might hire a competent lawyer to fight the suit, 
with the result that instead of collecting the loan shark would 
end up by “doing time.” 

COURTS TO ACT IN CASES 


Above, there have been outlined just two cases of what happens 
when a borrower fails to pay. The Post has in its possession 
records of many more similar cases, many of which will be brought 
into the courts of the District in due time. 

This article does not in any sense attempt to justify any bor- 
rower in failing to pay his obligations. If a borrower incurs such 
obligations, knowing in advance what he will have to pay for 
what he gets, it is his duty to meet those obligations. The real 
purpose of these articles is to inform the prospective borrower 
what he is up against, and to make it impossible for the loan 
shark to demand and get the exorbitant, usurious rates he now 
collects. 

Even more pernicious than the straight money lender is the 
automobile finance wizard, who loans money and accepts title to 
the borrower’s car as security. 

These gentry operate on the same basis as the straight money 
lenders who lend to salaried persons on indorsed notes; that is, 
they collect at the rate of $40 fees plus 6 per cent interest. But 
they have the added advantage of being able, without any legal 
procedure whatever; of attaching the borrower’s automobile the 
moment the borrower falls into arrears. 

THEN TROUBLE STARTS 


Once a borrower’s automobile has been confiscated by one of 
these auto finance sharks, trouble starts, unless the borrower 
knows his rights, and even then he has plenty of difficulty. 

Here is what happened in one case: A man earning a small 
salary borrowed $100 from a New York Avenue loan shark, gi 
deed to his automobile as security, and signing a note for $140, 
payable at the rate of $28 monthly for five months. 

He was late on one payment, and his car was seized. To get 
back his car, the loan shark made him pay. storage and ha 

amounting to $59.30, bringing his total payment to $199.30 
for $100 he borrowed. He has now brought suit against the com- 
pany under the “loan shark law” to recover the usurious interest 
paid and one-fourth of the principal. 

That was one alternative open to a borrower under such cir- 
cumstances; he can pay the amount demanded and then sue to 
recover. On the other hand, he could have had the court issue a 
writ of replevin forcing the loan shark to return his car to him 
and placing upon the loan shark the burden of suing him to col- 
lect whatever he thought he could get. 

WHEN BORROWER FAILS 


What happens when a borrower fails to pay, then, is briefly 
this: If he has received a straight loan without other security 
than the indorsements of two salaried friends, the loan shark 
seeks first to obtain payment by blackmail, threatening to report 
him to his employer, and to circulate reports among his friends. 

This is illustrated pointedly in the case of a policeman who 
found himself caught recently in the loan shark’s meshes. The 
loan shark threatened to have him brought before the police trial 
board and, although it meant that his wife had to forego a much- 
needed serious major operation, the policeman paid up. 

But when the blackmail fails—that’s a strong word, but it is 
used advisediy—the loan shark actually does go to the borrower's 
employers and tries to make trouble. If the result is that the 
borrower loses his job and can’t pay, then the loan shark starts 
action against the indorsers, following the same procedure. 

In the case of an auto-finance loan, what happens has been told 
in preceding paragraphs. 
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Under date of September 22, 1930, the Washington Post 
printed an article dealing with the operations of illegal 
pawnbrokers which presents another business operation out- 
lawed in the District of Columbia but, nevertheless, pursued 
secretly and by the usual skillful methods of evasion by 
which loan sharks circumvent or defeat the law and prey 
upon the needy. 

PAWN OFFICES PLY LAWLESS TRADE IN Crry—Bustvess Is CARRIED on 
BEHIND SECOND-HAND CLOTHING FRONT—No TICKETS GIVEN TO 
SAFEGUARD PaTRON—CLIENTS Have DIFFICULTY IN REGAINING 
ARTICLES LEFT AS SECURITY— THREE HUNDRED PER CENT RATE OF 


INTEREST ASKED—DEALERS ACCEPT ANYTHING BUT ARTIFICIAL 
LIMBS AND FALSE TEETH 


By Daniel B. Maher 


y there are no pawnbrokers in the District of Columbia, 
but actually there are nearly 100 of them, who unblushingly ex- 
tract money from their indigent patrons in a way that would make 
even Al Capone weep in shame. 

Under the guise of second-hand stores these merchants carry on 
a business which is exactly that of a pawn shop. The only dif- 
ference in their transactions is that no pawn tickets are given in 
return for articles offered as security for a loan. The patrons are 
evidently not to be trusted with a written record of their business 
transactions. 

In contrast with these dealers, the loan sharks, who ask a mere 
pittance of 933 per cent interest for their money, are placed in a 
somewhat less unfavorable light. While patronizing the pawn 
shops you may be charged only 300 per cent interest for the loan 
you receive on your pledge; that is, if you happen to be unusually 
lucky. 

MAY GET ARTICLES BACK 


Then, if you are blessed with exceptional good fortune, you may 
even be permitted to redeem your own watch, diamond ring, glass 
eye, or whatever the case may be; providing, however, that some 
one else hasn't offered a more attractive price to the dealer. 

If some one comes along and offers the dealer something in 
excess of your redemption price, he will sell. In that case you are 
just out of luck. You will be told that the dealer did not pawn 
your watch or diamond; he bought it from you and sold it at his 
own price. There is supposed to be no legal recourse for the 
victim. This aspect of the case remains to be seen. 

Should you have the luck to locate your watch or diamond when 
you attempt to redeem it you will find that its value has soared 
tremendously. You may have to pay something approximating the 
original purchase price before you may regain possession of it. 


MEMORIES BECOME HAZY 


If you object to this procedure and explain that you meant the 
trinket to be merely a security for a loan, you will be emphatically 
told that the arrangement was entirely different. They bought the 
watch, they will say, and had every legal right to sell it if they so 
desired. If you remind them of an agreement of theirs to retain 
the article until the redemption date, their memories become very 


hazy. 

These business houses, if one may dignify them by the name, 
are spread throughout the city. But most of them are clustered 
on Seventh, Ninth, and Eleventh Streets, between Pennsylvania 
Avenue and F Street, and on D and E Streets, between Seventh 
and Eleventh Streets. 

Some time you may be walking down one of these thorough- 
fares, near this particular business mart. Rows of suits are 
strung in front of the store and leather goods clutter the side- 
walk. 


WILL TAKE ANYTHING 


Then, if you feel as though an arm is being yanked from its 
socket and you pass through a mental conyulsion in which dollars 
and cents and the great value you are receiving seem predominant, 
and finally you find yourself back on the sidewalk outfitted in an 
ill-fitting suit, you will know that you have been in a Capital 
pawnshop. 

These dealers will offer to take from the prospective patron 
an, that an individual may use or wear, with the possible 
exceptions of false teeth and artificial limbs. 

The shops are generally brilliantly lighted and gorged with 
household appliances, musical instruments, dice, jewelry, guns, 
scientific instruments, clothes, old coins, roulette wheels, etc. 


GOLF COURSES MISSING 


The only utility which the observer failed to find was a second- 
hand miniature golf course, and these have not yet fallen into 
disuse, although they may be expected to be found in due time. 

On the windows are generally found the three gold balls which 
denote a pawn shop. Merchandise is boldly marked “ unredeemed 
pledges.” These articles, so marked, are supposed to be jewelry 
which has been bought from legitimate pawnbrokers beyond the 
District line. 

Out of sheer benevolence, you may be told, this merchandise 
was purchased from some pawn dealer who was hard pressed 
for cash. Or they may become so merce as to tell you that 
it was bought at a bargain and intend to sell it in the District for 
a profit. If doubt is registered, they will point to the three gold 
balls on the window, surmounted by the sign “ Pawnbrokers’ 
exchange.” 

The persons who man these places are invariably of the type 
which compels one to look around for all the exits. When the 
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client timorously approaches the dealer and asks for money on 
his pawn, the dealer immediately tries to put the customer at 


The impression is conveyed that he wants to be of great assist- 
ance to the penurious client. They will do right by you, they 
will say. Sure, they will hold the article as long as you want. 
Don't worry, we'll “do you good.” And usually the credulous 
pawner discovers that he has been done well. Done to the extent 
of a valuable piece of jewelry and perhaps some interest for good 
measure. 


Further in evidence of existing conditions in the District 
of Columbia, I insert the report of a local grand jury under 
date of July 2, 1929, as follows: 


During its deliberations the grand jury has heard much testi- 
mony and considered much evidence with reference to the local 
situation concerning the lending of money, and finds a great need 
for appropriate legislation to cover this field of activity. At pres- 
ent, according to our information, there exists no effective penal 
statute to enforce the needed prohibition against in the 
District of Columbia. The local statute, as set forth in section 
1180 of the District code, contains no penalty for usury but the 
forfeiture of the whole of the interest. The prohibitive effect of 
the statute is very slight. The so-called loan shark law specifically 
excepts national banks, licensed bankers, trust companies, sa 
banks, building-and-loan associations, and real-estate brokers, 
and we find that by the very simple subterfuge of procuring 
licenses as real-estate brokers persons are able to evade the penal- 
ties of this law. The situation that permits this evasion of the 
law should be remedied. This evasion is commonly practiced. 

We find that there has arisen in this District a number of organ- 
izations which lend money on staple articles and finance the pur- 
chase of such articles. Rates much in excess of that permitted 
are charged for placing these loans and financing these purchases, 
and this is generally done under the guise of brokerage fees, 
which, by the admission of officials of these organizations them- 
selves, are in no sense based upon service rendered in pr 
the loans, but are based on the risks thought to be involved, and 
vary in many instances among the different loan organizations. 

The grand jury also considered evidence concerning organiza- 
tions lending money without security, the so-called character 
loans. These organizations, under the guise of being banks, are 
only in the business of lending money and this at excessive rates. 
The business of making small loans without security undoubtedly 
involves a great risk to the lender, and it would seem that the 
rate of interest permitted under the existing law is not sufficient 
to make this type of loan attractive as a legitimate business. The 
cost of making these small loans is too great to permit a profitable 
return if conducted in a legitimate manner, and money-lenders 
are forced to resort to subterfuge to make the business profitable, 
which practices too often result in extortionate charges. 

We believe that in the matter of small loans to be made, with 
or without security, and for financing purchases, a greater rate 
of interest than that permitted under the present law should be 
provided by appropriate legislation, and that adequate penalty 
be provided to deter violation. “We also believe that such legis- 
lation should be made to apply to all persons and organizations 
and that no particular class or type should be excluded. 

We also recommend that violations of such law be indictable 
offenses and enforcement thereof be had by the United States. 


EXISTING LAWS INEFFECTIVE 


It may naturally be suggested that relief from these con- 
ditions is possible through more rigid enforcement of exist- 
ing statutes. While, in my opinion, the mere prevention of 
illegal lending does not meet the undoubted need for small- 
loan services, it appears that there are serious difficulties 
in the way of adequate enforcement of existing laws against 
illegal lending. In this particular, I insert a letter addressed 
to Hon. F. N. ZHLMax, of Maryland, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, written by Proctor L. 
Dougherty, president of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, under date of February 26, 1929. 


SMALL LOAN LAW APPROVED BY DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 


FEBRUARY 26, 1929. 
Hon. F. N. ZIHLMAN, 
Chairman Committee on the District of Columbia, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the 
honor to submit the following on House bill 16310, Seventieth 
Congress, second session, entitled “A bill to license and regulate 
the business of making loans in sums of $300 or less, secured or 
unsecured, prescribing the rate of interest and charge therefor 
and penalties for the violation thereof, and regulating assign- 
ments of wages and salaries when given as security for any such 
loans, and for other purposes,” which you referred to them for 
consideration and report. 

This is a bill to license and regulate the business of making 
loans in the sum of $300 or less, secured or unsecured, prescribing 
the rate of interest and charge therefor and penalties for the 
violation thereof, and regulating assignments of wages or salaries 
when given as security for such loans and for other purposes, 
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A similar bill has been enacted in some 24 States. Its consti- 
tutionality has been upheld on more than one occasion. It has 
the unqualified indorsement of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

ence has shown that the present small-loan law in the 
District of Columbia, namely, the act of February 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 
657), is ineffective. This is largely due to the fact that the rate 
of interest which is permitted thereunder is so small as to pro- 
hibit persons from functioning pursuant to its terms. This is 
best evidenced by the fact that not one license has been taken 
out under this law since it came into existence. Persons and 
organizations which have made an exhaustive study in the field 
of small loans unanimously conclude that the rate therein pre- 
scribed is such as to make it impracticable for any organization 
to survive under its strict letter. Philanthropic associations and 
organizations which have gone into the field with a view to 
remedying the evil existing, and with a view to o ting on a 
minimum- cost basis and with only a slight profit, have found 
that they can not successfully operate without charging 2½ per 
cent per month. In addition to this, in the adjoining States of 
Virginia and Maryland there are small-loan laws which permit 
organizations to charge 314 per cent per month, hence another 
reason is presented making it infeasible for concerns to operate 
in this jurisdiction under the act of 1913. The result is that 
“loan sharks” have sprung up in the field and function without 
regulation and in such a manner as to get persons who are caused 
by this or that necessity to borrow into such financial entangle- 
ments as to never be able to free themselves. 

Persons who have given considerable study to the matter of 
small loans have likewise come to the conclusion that they are 
absolutely necessary. This being so, it becomes necessary to see 
that the needs of these borrowers are met with as little drain on 
their already straitened circumstances as possible. For this 
reason the proposed bill is highly desirable. By making the 
permissible rate 314 per cent per month, it is believed that rep- 
utable persons will enter the field, as they will thus be enabled 
to make a reasonable profit on their efforts and for money ad- 
vanced, It is only through such legislation that the unscrupulous 
money lenders functioning now, without regulations, can be elim- 
inated. This for the simple reason that persons will soon learn 
that by going to a duly authorized loan agency they will know 
exactly what they will be called upon to pay, and thus dispose 
of the hazard which they face under existing conditions when 
applying for a loan. : 

It might be suggested that prosecutions could be maintained 
against the present operators under the existing and similar acts, 
but experience here, as elsewhere, has shown this not to be effec- 
tive. As a matter of fact, any such prosecution is not practicable 
for many reasons, the most important of which is the fact that 
the mentality of a great many of the victims, who through their 
unfortunate circumstances are compelled to borrow money, is such 
that they do not comprehend what the real transaction is, and 
when called upon by a prosecutor for information are completely 
at a loss as to what actually transpired. Further than this, these 
: ms are not willing to come out in the open and complain 

ause of the fact that they fear such action would prevent them 
from obtaining loans at some future time, and that their inability 
to do so might mean the loss of their homes or inability to get 
funds with which to obtain the dire necessities of life. 

The commissioners recommend the passage of the bill. 

Very truly yours, 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA, 
Proctor L. DOUGHERTY, President. 


DOCTOR ROBINSON’S INVESTIGATION AND REPORT 


The general situation which creates a vital need for legis- 
lation of the character proposed in H. R. 15982 is com- 
petently presented by Dr. Louis N. Robinson, of Swarthmore, 
Pa., a distinguished economist, whose observations and opin- 
ions are given weight in university circles throughout the 
country, in a report under date of December 15, 1929, ad- 
dressed to Hon. Sidney F. Taliaferro, Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia. Doctor Robinson’s complete report is 
too comprehensive for complete inclusion here. I insert 
only a digest of the said report prepared by Doctor Robinson 
for the District Commissioners. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS IN REPORT OF DR. LOUIS 
N. ROBINSON TO THE DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 


DECEMBER 15, 1929. 
Hon. Stoney F. TALIAFERRO, 
Office of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Tatiarerro: Under date of January 29, in response 
to your request, I presented a statement covering the “ bootleg 
loaning " which is common in the District due to the legal limita- 
tions upon small loans, and outlining briefly the advantages of the 
Russell Sage Foundation’s uniform small loan law in meeting such 
a situation, as proven by the experience of 24 States. 

Since writing you I have taken occasion to make further investi- 
gation into conditions in the District, and am herewith presenting 
another side of the picture—the suffering and distress of families 
unable to secure funds needed in emergencies from any source. 

When the legal interest rate prohibits the existence of finance 
companies making advances on the security of the family’s chat- 
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tels, the family in need of funds, without bankable security and 
unable to obtain indorsers, must either patronize the high rate 
“bootleg lender” or do without. While the depredations of the 
illegal lender are serious, as pointed out in the former statement, 
the number of families willing or able to seek him out in his 
clandestine haunts is limited, and a far greater number suffer 
because they must do without financial aid of any kind. A report 
covering this additional information is attached. 

For your convenience the findings included in both communica- 
tions may be summarized as follows: 

First. Facing the high-pressure collection methods of creditors, 
families residing in States which have passed the uniform small 
loan law can borrow on the only security they possess—their 
chattels and wages—and make small repayments, adjusted to their 
financial ability, staggered over a period of 10 to 20 months. 
Thousands thus manage to pay bills and fight a way through 
calamity without loss of property or self-respect. This is not true 
in Washington. 

Second. Facilities in Washington are limited to indorsement 
agencies; companies making advances on automobiles and home 
improvements, which conceal their real interest charges; and vest- 
pocket “bootleg lenders” charging over 100 per cent interest, 
Persons owning valuables may find pawn shops across the river in 
Virginia. Some Washington families find their way to loan com- 
panies in Maryland and Virginia, operating under the uniform 
loan law in those States, but the difficulties incident to this 
procedure limit the number to a very few. 

Third. Therefore most small-income families in W are 
helpless in the face of high pressure debt collection agencies 
because unable to borrow. We do not assume that the small loan 
law with its maximum loan of $300 would relieve all such pres- 
sure, but we know that it has proven beneficial to the most needy 
classes in many States. The extent of this debt-collection pressure 
in Washington is illustrated by the following facts: 

(a) Over 100,000 accounts in the hands of commercial collection 
agencies. 

(b) Threats of garnishment and high-pressure collection meth- 
ods prevalent. 

(c) Suits numbering 18,824 for amounts under $500 filed in 
municipal court by grocers, bakers, clothiers, doctors, etc., last 


year. 

(d) Several hundred suits by banks and discount companies 

nst indorsers. 

(e) Hundreds of families involved with so-called improvement 
finance companies which install needed home improvements on 
credit. 

(f) Thousands of installment purchases repossessed and the 
purchaser’s equity lost. 

(g) Seventy-six different pieces of real estate foreclosed and 
advertised for sale in one month. 

(h) Seven thousand one hundred and sixty different pieces of 
real estate sold for taxes this year. One thousand and sixty 
owners still unable to redeem property sold for 1926 taxes. 

(i) Over 2,000 families submit to having gas and light service 
cut off during year because unable to pay bills. 

(j) More than 24,000 families evicted during 1928 because of 
failure to pay rent. 

(k) Over 15,000 industrial insurance policies lapsed and not 
reinstated. 

Fourth. “ Bootleg lenders” charging rates ranging above 120 
per cent are active in Government departments and throughout 
the city. The small sums they lend—usually $10 and $25—are 
seldom sufficient to meet the debtor’s need, but in a desperate 
situation people grab at straws and become seriously involved. 
These high rate lenders can be eliminated only by affording their 
victims access to legal supervised loan agencies charging reason- 
able rates, but high enough to attract capital into the business. 
Otherwise the person in desperate need of money forced by bitter 
necessity to borrow, will be served by underground agencies in 
spite of all efforts of the authorities. 

Fifth. The underlying cause of family indebtedness is not im- 
providence, as might be surmised. Upwards of 65,000 families in 
the District have an annual income of less than $2,000. The cost 
of living is such that these families can not save against the 
rainy day. 

Sixth. At least 30 per cent of Washington’s families are affected 
during each year by serious interruption of income due to un- 
employment and sickness. Other thousands are embarrassed by 
large bills, particularly for medical service, funerals, 
and moving. They are thus overwhelmed with debt through no 
fault of their own. 

Seventh. Charitable funds are insufficient to give adequate relief 
even to the 3 per cent of families which these relief organiza- 
tions now serve. Hence charitable agencies are unable to care for 
the emergencies of the great majority of low-income families. 

Eighth. The bill which was introduced in the last session of 
Congress by Representative Gilbert, of Kentucky, has the indorse- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foundation, a well-known philanthropic 
agency interested in bringing about better living conditions for the 
masses of the people. 

Ninth. This law has been enacted by some 24 of the most im- 
portant States in the Union, including among others Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, V: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 


necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and Missouri. 

Tenth, The constitutionality of the uniform small loan law has 
been upheld by State courts. 

Eleventh. There is no monopolistic feature in the law. Any 
properly qualified person can engage in the business, charging as 
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little interest as he deems wise. In other words, anyone who feels 
that large profits can be made under this law can, if he wishes to 
do so, start in business 


Tot ba the Sole Fate chacued if thia Dill becomes £ Taw- One of the 
strongest concerns is now operating in a number of States at less 
than the maximum rate, and Iam confident that it will enter the 
District of Columbia if the bill is passed. 

Twelfth. The seemingly high rate allowed by the uniform law is 
not one-third what is charged by lenders who operate in the Dis- 
trict and in States which do not have this law. The service ren- 
dered is appreciated by the customers. In a poll recently taken 
in Wisconsin by a neutral committee 93 per cent of 13,000 cus- 
tomers voted against the repeal of the law. My.own investigations 
and others have proven conclusively that families have received 
great assistance through the uniform small loan law in paying 
their way out of emergencies. 

Thirteenth. The maximum rate of 3½ per cent a month on 
unpaid balance is not $42 a year on $100, since principal is reduced 
each month, and the actual cost is only half that amount. The 
banks can charge a lower rate because they lend deposits and 
make loans only to depositors who lend them money at very low 
rates, while the bank checking system leaves much of the money 
loaned in the bank’s possession so that the same dollar may be 
loaned several times. Also banks may rediscount their paper. 
But national and State banks are primarily for business men. 
They do not meet the needs of wage earners or those dependent 
on small salaries. 

Fourteenth. When conducted in a capable manner the losses in 
the small-loan business are not very great, but to conduct it “in 
a capable manner” costs heavily. Small losses are the result of 
good and costly management. 

Fifteenth. Under this law the transactions are all clear-cut open, 
and aboveboard. There is no concealment of the rate. Interest 
is calculated on the unpaid balance for the exact length of time 
the customer has the money. Supervision of the loan offices is 
provided and adequate protection given to the borrower. Legal- 
ald societies and charitable agencies will testify that the com- 
plaints of small debtors have practically ceased in those States 
where the uniform small loan law has been enacted. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis N. ROBINSON. 


WIDESPREAD NEED FOR SMALL LOANS 


The conditions disclosed in the District of Columbia are 
typical of those found in any metropolitan area throughout 
the country, according to reliable information furnished me 
by economists and students of this problem. And I may add 
that similar situations, perhaps less distressful, often exist 
in our smaller urban communities, with their constantly 
closer business relations and influence over the adjacent 
rural communities. 

It was this national character of the evil which caused the 
Russell Sage Foundation to make a study of the problem, 
which eventually led to its draft and continuing sponsorship 
in the several States of legislation identical with or fully 
equivalent to the proposal under consideration at this time. 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


I should emphasize that the Russell Sage Foundation is a 
philanthropic institution of outstanding character. It has 
no financial nor commercial interest in small-loan legisla- 
tion. It has found that the excessive charge of “loan 
sharks is one of the large contributing causes to poverty, 
and that the passage of regulatory legislation placing the 
lending of necessitous sums in the hands of decent lenders 
minimizes the family case work which is necessary on ac- 
count of high-rate lending. 

The Russell Sage Foundation promotes not only small- 
loan companies of the character which would be sanctioned 
in this legislation but it supports actively the organization, 
under appropriate statutes, of philanthropic remedial loan 
societies and of credit unions or similar mutual nonprofit 
Savings and loan agencies. Mr. Leon Henderson, director 
of the department of remedial loans of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, made this clear in a communication to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia under date of 
January 30, 1929, in which he further pointed out the limita- 
tions of these agencies in meeting the great need for small- 
loan credit. 

Both these types of agencies are doing immense good,” 
said Mr. Henderson, “ but they can not meet a tithe of the 
legitimate demand for small loans.” 

I may add that Evans Clark, director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, an endowed institution which devotes itself 
to the promotion of credit uhions, places the annual total 
of credit union loans at $62,500,000; the annual total of 
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loans extended by philanthropic nonprofit remedial loan so- 
cieties at $60,000,000, while, as I have stated before, Mr. 
Clark declares that the “loan sharks” do an annual busi- 
ness of $750,000,000. 

It seems useful at this point to present to the House some 
of the history of the uniform small loan law, after which 
H. R. 15982 is patterned, and further to inform the House 
of the painstaking effort made by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion with the full cooperation of the national organization 
of licensed lenders to perfect this legislation. I insert here 
an article from the February, 1931, issue of Personal Finance 
News, the official publication of the American Association of 
Personal Finance Companies. This article deals with the 
recent revision of the uniform small loan law to cure certain 
administrative deficiencies. Substantially all of these new 
provisions, I may advise, have been written into the pending 
bill which it is my privilege here to discuss, 


UNIFORM SMALL Loan LaAaw—THE 1931 REVISION RECOMMENDED BY 
THE RUSSELL SaGE FOUNDATION 


The Russell Sage Foundation has just released its revised uni- 
form small loan law (1931) in preliminary form. 

This general form of the law differs widely in some respects 
from its predecessors, but is based upon the same essential 
philosophy. Since it is the most comprehensive revision since 
that of 1923, it deserves careful analysis and a full understanding 
of the significance of its new provisions. 

EXISTING LEGISLATION 


Critical examination of this new form of the law 
brief review of its history and development and, what is laniata 
more important, of the underlying conditions which apparently 
have prompted the foundation to undertake this comprehensive 
revision. 

The statute books contain numerous laws affecting various 
forms of consumer credit, and many such laws have been passed 
and repealed in the last hundred years. Nevertheless, there was 
no systematic or comprehensive plan of legislation on this difi- 
cult -subject when the Russell Foundation undertook a 
thorough study of the problem about 20 years ago. Out of its 
research came the first small-loan law founded on definite 
knowledge and carefully designed to accomplish definite results. 

It is difficult to say which State passed the first uniform small- 
loan law. In fact, all State small loan laws differ materially in 
their terms, and the uniformity is found principally in their com- 
mon basic intent. The small-loan laws which may fairly be 
said to express the underlying intent of the foundation’s uniform 
law were originally enacted in the States and in the years as here 
stated: 

Massachusetts, 1911; New Jersey, 1914; New York, 1915; Penn- 
sylvania, 1915; Ohio, 1915; Oregon, 1915; Illinois, 1917; Indiana, 
1917; Maine, 1917; New Hampshire, 1917; Utah, 1917; Maryland, 
1918; Virginia, 1918; Arizona, 1919; Connecticut, 1919; Georgia, 
1920; Iowa, 1921; Michigan, 1921; Rhode Island, 1923; Tennessee, 
1925; West Virginia, 1925; Florida, 1925; Missouri, 1927; Wisconsin, 
1927; Louisiana, 1928. 

PERFECTING THE STATUTE 


Many of these laws have been extensively amended since enact- 
ment. Of the laws first enacted, the original New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania statutes most closely approximated the form and 


substance of what is now known as the uniform law. 


Beginning 
with the laws passed in 1917, there appear very definite similarity 
of arrangement and identity of wording. 

It is strikingly apparent from a close examination of all these 
State laws that each year’s enactments incorporate the benefits 
of previous experience under prior laws. There has been con- 
sistent development based upon the lessons of the past. The 
advance toward perfection of detail has been steady and the ap- 
plication of accumulated knowledge has been general. Hence, it 
is easily possible to trace the constant influence of the purposeful 
agency which has contributed to each new law the benefit of all 
earlier experience. Seldom in the history of remedial legislation 
has any movement been guided so wisely and effectively as has 
the development of State small-loan laws under the sponsorship 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


PURPOSE OF SMALL LOAN LAWS 


Previous to the enactment of the uniform small loan laws the 
industrial population was without any legal agency from which 
it might obtain loans on personal security to meet urgent obli- 
gations. A void had been created by usury laws which ignored 
the cost factors in making and collecting small loans “ at retail.” 
Such laws effectually prohibited the legal operation of agencies 
specializing in small loans based on personal character and daily 
earnings. Families unable to raise their own food or to make 
their own clothing, dependent upon wages for existence, suffered 
serious embarrassment when income was reduced by sickness or 
unemployment or when necessary expenses increased. 

The legislation necessary to establish the means to meet this 
social need was developed solely from the viewpoint of public 
welfare. As is well the Russell Sage Foundation has 
proceeded always with the interests of the borrower in mind. 

The uniform small loan law is “the borrower’s law.” Its pur- 
pose is to provide a commercial source of consumer credit at the 
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lowest feasible cost to the borrower under the most desirable 
conditions. The only permissive feature is in the section pre- 
scribing the maximum rate of charge allowed to the lender; all 
else is prohibitory or regulatory. 

These State laws can accomplish their ultimate purpose only 
when sufficient commercial capital is attracted into the business 
to satisfy legitimate needs for personal finance service in each 
community, under conditions which are socially and economically 
sound. The personal finance company is the means to this end. 
Viewed in this way, the lender's interests are of vital importance 
to the borrower. The means must be created and maintained or 
the end will not be accomplished. 


PROBLEM OF REGULATION 


Small loan laws, after creating lawful agencies, must provide 
adequate means for regulating them. Lenders operating under 
this law, in the view of the lawmakers, divide themselves into 
three classes: (1) Those who attempt to violate the letter of 
the law, (2) those who view the law principally as an oppor- 
tunity to exploit a commercial field, and (3) those who make 
sincere effort to discharge their obligations to society while con- 
ducting a reasonably profitable business along sound commercial 
lines. à 

Fortunately the last class constitutes the very large majority 
in point of numbers, and, especially, in volume of business. Most 
of the licensees under small loan laws require little regulation 
because their personal and business p dictate sound 
policies and pračtices with far greater effectiveness than any 
written law could hope to enforce. Yet, as in many other fields, 
the few of different character require nine-tenths of the regula- 
tion and cause nine-tenths of the trouble. 

To be effective, a small loan law must deal explicitly and defi- 
nitely with the willful violator who can be relied on to find any 
loophole, no matter how small, to carry on his antisocial prac- 
tices. The ingenuity and cunning of the usurer is axiomatic. 
They must be matched with an equal degree of care, knowledge, 
energy, and persistence in the framing of any usury law—more 
particularly in the field of small loans because the borrowers, 
whose interests it protects, are often the more necessitous and 
unskilled in financial affairs. 

PROTECTING THE BORROWER 


In addition to the provisions against intentional violation, any 
workable small loan law must provide for the possible existence of 
lenders who will obey the naked letter of the law, but who will 
violate its spirit and thus defeat its ultimate purposes. Such 
persons may be ignorant or inexperienced, short-sighted or fool- 
ish, calloused or vicious. In any event, an adequate small loan 
law must deal with all as possible factors in the situation. 

It has not been an easy task for the Russell Sage Foundation to 
evolve a law which checkmates the violator and regulates the 
exploiter without at the same time crippling the reputable lender 
whose operations are essential to the ultimate purpose of the act. 
The statutory net spread to catch an evil always hinders some 
wholesome activity. The balancing of these considerations must 
have been a delicate task. The foundation has proceeded with 
care, understanding, and resolution to accomplish these purposes, 

DEVELOPMENTS FROM EXPERIENCE 


The new draft of the general form of the uniform small loan 
law is based upon the sum total of 20 years of experience in half 
the States of the Union. The regulatory features of the very first 
laws must have been largely best guesses,” even though based on 
considerable research and excellent judgment. They have worked 
admirably in the main and still do, even though to-day they are 
subject to the improvements cited in the present revision. 

There have been abuses and evasions of these earliest laws. As 
these developed, means were found to correct or prevent them. 
‘These means were incorporated into subsequent laws and the process 
of refinement continued. Old provisions developed vagueness or 
ambiguity as the problems became more complex. They were 
made clear, definite, and enforceable. Constitutional questions 
arose and were resolved for the benefit of future drafts of the law. 
Industrial and social changes took place and introduced new prob- 
lems; later laws contained provisions to meet the new conditions. 
While it is a far cry from the earliest to the latest forms of the 
uniform small-loan law, an interested observer can trace the 
growth and find a compelling reason for every change in its 
development. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the growth of effectual 
regulation is to be found in the experience underlying the rea- 
sons for section 16. About 1923 a group of illegal lenders who 
had grown rich and bold through the old device of “salary buy- 
ing” invaded uniform law States, causing great oppression and 
suffering. Hundreds of thousands of wage earners were paying 
charges of 10 per cent every two weeks. Existing laws forbade 
the practice, but practical enforcement was. difficult and expen- 
sive. Section 16 was prepared by the foundation’s attorneys to 
eliminate this practice, and was first enacted by Maryland in 
1924. Other States then adopted it. Thereafter the constitu- 
tionality of the section was successfully sustained against attacks 
in the highest courts of Maryland, Virginia, Louisiana, and Ohio; 
and in the United States Supreme Court in 1930. Thus the prac- 
tice of purchasing salaries was successfully brought under the reg- 
ulations of the uniform small loan law. 


THE REVISED LAW 


Some years ago, to cite another illustration, a few licensees re- 
fused to accept from borrowers payments of principal in ad- 
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vance of the contract due dates. A new paragraph was promptly 
added to section 14. This was written into all subsequent laws 
and some prior ones. This required all licensees to accept any 
amount of principal from any borrower at any time. Thus ex- 
ploitation of another kind was effectually prevented. 

The constitutionality of small loan laws has been passed upon 
by the highest courts in eight States, and similarly many portions 
of the laws have been passed on or interpreted. From each of 
these legal decisions or opinions a lesson has been learned. 

Out of all this accumulated experience the foundation has 
derived the 1931 revision of the uniform small loan law. 

It is not intended here to dwell on the long-established and still 
unchanged provisions of the uniform small loan law. The general 
substance of existing laws, though not strictly uniform in the 
several States, is well known and needs no special elucidation. 
It is the purpose here to examine the new provisions in this 
revision. 

The provision of the maximum rate of charge permitted, while 
of controlling importance, does not require attention in this 
analysis, which is to be devoted to the new regulatory and ad- 
ministrative provisions of the act. 

The principal changes of substance fall into two classes: (1) 
The grant of wide discretionary powers to the supervising State 
Official and (2) the addition of specific prohibitions and regula- 
tions. After general comment upon the nature of the first change, 
the new, provisions will be taken up subject by subject. 

Viewing the development of small loan laws and the personal 
finance business in a broad way, one fundamental change becomes 
apparent. The original problem was primarily to attract capital 
into the business to meet the urgent need of families for a 
reliable and reputable source of credit. Within the first few years 
of operation in every separate State the uniform law accomplished 
this purpose with notable success. 

NEW SITUATION 


Then, sometimes, a difficult situation arose. The lack of au- 
thority to limit the number of licensees in accord with the needs 
of communities, and even to apply standards of qualifications 
as to fitmess and experience, became an apparent disadvantage 
adversely affecting the efficiency of supervision. Competition for 
business sometimes resulted in unfortunate practices. The prob- 
lems of adequate regulation came to the forefront of attention. 

The inevitable result has been a demand for flexibility in regu- 
lation. This means a measure of discretion vested in the super- 
vising official. The very nature of the business minimizes the 
effectiveness of hard and fast rules or definitions. Some rigid 
requirements of the original laws have imposed hardships, and a 
few of them have tended to defeat the purposes of legislation. 
Experience has provided the gage by which such requirements 
have been tested and, in this revision, made more fiexible or more 
binding, as the circumstances have required. 


SUPERVISORY CONTROL 


The most important new provision is that which permits the 
supervisor to determine what applicants shall be licensed, where 
they shall be permitted to do business, and how that permission 
shall be terminated. Any agency which determines these ques- 
tions has complete indirect control over all operations of all 
licensees. To accomplish this, full discretionary powers are vested 
in the supervising State official to grant and revoke licenses ac- 
cording to general rules or tests which combine wholesome social 
considerations with adequate protection of the rights of licensees. 

This is the only fundamental change in the 1931 revision; the 
others are collateral to it or mere refinements of the intent of 
provisions long existing in the law. 

The language of many original provisions has been revised for 
greater clarity and completeness, but such points are not of sub- 
stance and would interest only attorneys. They will be disre- 
garded below, as will be all matters of form only. 


OUTSTANDING REVISIONS 


Application for license must be accompanied by an investigation 
Tee of $50, which is retained by the State whether the license is 
granted or not. This is to provide the officials with means for the 
thorough inquiry which the law contemplates. 

The applicant must have liquid assets of at least $25,000 avail- 
able for use in the proposed office, and must maintain that amount 
in use or available for use in the office thereafter. This require- 
ment will eliminate mere promoters without serious intention to 
operate a sound business; and will tend to prevent the establish- 
ment of supernumerary offices, or of offices in rural communities 
which have little or no need for this specialized financial service. 
It will help to concentrate responsibility for the proper conduct of 
the business in the hands of licensees whose personal investment 
Is substantial enough to command earnest attention and to 
guarantee sound policies. 

Granting of licenses: Under the old law it was mandatory to 
grant licenses to all applicants. Under the revised law no license 
shall be granted unless the supervising authority (usually the 
banking commissioner) shall affirmatively find that— 

“The financial responsibility, experience, character, and general 
fitness of the applicant * are such as to command the 
confidence of the community and to warrant belief that the busi- 
ness will be operated honestly, fairly, and efficiently within the 
purposes of this act, and * that allowing such applicant 
to engage in business will promote the convenience and advantage 
3 * * 1s to be con- 
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Each of these several tests explains itself. They are plainly 
calculated to insure the operation of the personal finance business 
by the kind of licensees who will not abuse their privileges, who 
are most capable of rendering the best service, whose activities 
will be of advantage to the communities. The purpose of these 
tests is to stabilize an essential industry, thus accomplishing the 
ultimate purposes of the law itself. 

The license: It is made a continuing one until revoked, sus- 
pended, or surrendered, contingent only on annual payment of 
the $100 fee and continuance of the bond. This is in place of an- 
nual issuance of a new license, which plan can not be adapted to 
the plan of discretionary granting. In addition to the stated fee, 
the licensee pays the actual cost of all examinations of his books 
and records. 

Revocation of license: Upon proper opportunity to be heard and 
after due examination into the facts, the supervising authority 
shall revoke any license if the licensee has violated the law or any 
lawful regulation laid down by the supervisor or, what is most 
important, if “ any fact or condition exists which, if it had existed 
at the time of the original application for such license, clearly 
would have warranted the (supervisor) in refusing originally to 
issue such license.” 

The importance of this is manifest. It is intended to guarantee 
continuous operation of the business on the same high plane that 
is achieved by the original selection of licensees without 
flexibility or adaptability to changing conditions. r 

Adequate provision is made for suspension pending investiga- 
tion for reinstatement of revoked licenses and for selective treat- 
ment of different licenses issued to the same licensee. 

Rules and regulations: The supervising authority is explicitly 

empowered to— 
“make such general rules and regulations and such specific rul- 
ings, demands, and findings as may be necessary for the proper 
conduct of such business and the enforcement of this act in addi- 
tion hereto and not inconsistent herewith.” 

This provision supplements and makes effective the underlying 
theory of flexible control of the personal finance business in the 
joint interests of borrower and lender. 

Judicial review: To protect the borrowing public as well as 
those engaged in the personal finance business, adequate provision 
is made for a right of appeal to the courts from any whimsical, 
prejudiced, or arbitrary decisions of the supervising authority if 
made in exercise of his discretionary powers. 

Visitorial powers: The supervising authority is given greater 
powers to investigate the records and business of both licensed 
and unlicensed lenders. He is required to make a full examination 
of the business of each licensee at least once annually. 

Annual reports: All licensees are required to file annually under 
oath a report containing such relevant information as the super- 
visor may require, and the supervisor is required to make and 
publish an analysis and recapitulation of these reports, 

The healthy results of gathering and publishing all the facts 
about the personal finance business can hardly be exaggerated. 
One of the handicaps to the development of scientific regulation, 
heretofore, has been the lack of detailed knowledge of exact facts, 


SUNDRY SPECIFIC PROVISIONS 


(1) Licensees are not permitted to take liens on real estate as 
security for loans. This provision might be said to “average the 
probabilities.” While many real-estate liens are of practically no 
value as security and many persons to borrow on them 
may be highly necessitous and deserving of the benefits of the act, 
the average real-estate loan, probably, is of a class not within the 
intended scope of the small loan laws. It is submitted, however, 
that this provision is subject to critical examination in the light 
of conditions in each individual State. 

(2) The revised law provides that no licensed personal finance 
business may be carried on in the same office with or in conjunc- 
tion with any other business unless the supervising authority 
determines that such joint operation will not facilitate evasions of 
the act. Such violations of the small loan laws as there have been 
have centered largely about the joint operation of the personal 
finance business with other forms of business. The temptation 
to evade and the facilities for evasion exist to a high degree under 
such conditions. The spirit of the small loan laws has always 
called for the operation of the personal finance business by itself, 
separate and apart from all other enterprises, where it can render 
its service and be judged on its merits without confusion or 
obscurity. The new provision simply puts this into words. 

(3) The section relating to monthly charges, or “ interest,” has 
been substantially refined and strengthened for clarity and ease of 
enforcement. The old provision permitting licensees to charge 
borrowers with the actual costs of recording papers in public 
offices has been eliminated. It occasionally permitted minor 
violations. 

(4) Provision is made for the enforceability within the State 
of loans made outside the State under other regulatory small loan 
laws notwithstanding minor differences in maximums of the per- 
mitted monthly rate of charge. 


IN CONCLUSION 


A full discussion of the many refinements and minor changes 
in the revised law would occupy much space. It is sufficient to 
note that the present law has been drawn with due regard to all 
existing court decisions and to the rulings of supervising authori- 
ties, and to the opinions of the attorneys general of the several 
States. In these respects it is a finished statute. 
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The 1931 revision of the uniform small loan law ts a complex 
legal machine, every part of which has been tested and found 
efficient. The parts fit together with nicety, each contributing an 
essential element toward the functioning of the whole. It meets 
the tests of accumulated knowledge and experience. It is entitled 
to take its place among the relatively few remedial laws of this 
e Pal ee e t deen ain i i 
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field of legislation. p 5 

Mr. Speaker, the mere fact that more than half the States 
in the Union have adopted in some form the uniform small 
loan law should satisfy us here that we are not dealing 
with an experimental legislative project. It is, however, of 
significant interest in reaching our conclusions in respect 
of the pending measure that we examine the opinions of 
some of those who, after full investigation and experience 
with the statute in operation, have indorsed the uniform 
small loan law. 

VIEWS OF STATE SUPERVISORS 


In my study of this legislation I sent a letter of inquiry 
to the supervising officials of those States which now have 
this form of legislation. In response I have received letters 
indorsing this legislation from Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

These communications are too extensive to justify their 
inclusion here. They may be found printed on pages 45 to 
62 of the report of the subcommittee on judiciary of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Seventy-first Congress, second session, H. R. 7628. 

NATIONAL LEGAL AID ASSOCIATION APPROVES UNIFORM LAW 


The National Association of Legal Aid Organizations was 
formed in 1923. Its membership includes all the established 
legal-aid offices throughout the country and these offices 
handle over 170,000 cases a year. This organization seeks 
to discover those laws which protect the less fortunate 
classes of our citizens from injustice, to make those laws 
known; or, when legislative safeguards do not exist, to urge 
their enactment. It has been interested in workmen's com- 
pensation, small-claims courts, wage assignment laws, wage- 
payment laws, statutes protecting the small investor, and so 
forth. 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is honorary president of the National Association of 
Legal Aid Organizations. 

From the nature of the work performed by this organi- 
zation it was inevitable that it should examine fully the 
situation surrounding the uniform small-loan law. This it 
has done in substantially every important city throughout 
the country. In consequence, it has indorsed the uniform 
small-loan law, believing that legislation of the character 
proposed here safeguards the borrower through public super- 
vision, and further, that the provision of credit in small 
sums is best served by attracting legitimate capital to do 
business under sanction of law and under the supervision 
of local administrative authorities. 


REPORT OF LEGAL AID COMMITTEE 


The committee on small loans and investments of the 
National Association of Legal Aid Organizations for the 
year 1929-30 in its report to the annual convention of this 
association made this statement: 


Six months ago a questionnaire was mailed to all of the legal- 
aid societies belo to the national association. We received 
23 replies. In 21 of them the societies reported that the loan 
companies were observing the small loan laws and were cooperat- 
ing with the societies in stamping out umscrupulous money 
lenders. In two of the questionnaires the directors stated that 
the loan companies were overcharging the borrower. 

The small-loan business, as we observe it, serves the one major 
class, the wage earner. The wage earner is in constant need of 
the necessities of life. His cash resources are so small that it is 
essential for him to borrow money. In ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred the wage earner does not have the credit standing 
and is not acceptable for a loan at any bank. He must there- 
fore borrow money from a small-loan company. Such companies 
are financed by private capital. They are in business to make a 
profit. Naturally the wage earner’s loan is subject to all charges 
on the invested capital. If there is to be any reduction in the 
interest rate, it must come from competition by the companies 
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in this field. When capital can be borrowed at low interest 
rates the cheaper will be the rate on loans to the wage earner. 

The committee is informed that only 24 States have a law 
governing small loans. It is quite apparent that there is much to 
be done by the societies located in States where no such law 
exists, 


We therefore recommend that the societies, located in States 
where no such legislation has been enacted, cooperate with the 
Russell Sage Foundation and induce local organizations to help 
in obtaining the enactment of such legislation. 

We further recommend that the committee for the ensuing year 
be composed of members whose States do not have a small 
loan act. < 

OPINIONS OF DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS 


Many men of distinction in both public and private life 
have indorsed the uniform small loan law. Obviously it 
would be impracticable to reproduce here such indorse- 
ments at length. I do wish, however, to insert at this point 
some brief excerpts from public statements made by distin- 
guished Americans whose opinions merit the consideration 
of the House. 

Hon. Frank O. Lowden, former Member of this House 
and later Governor of Illinois, in a letter dated January 3, 
1927, to the Hon. James S. Baldwin, judge of the circuit 
court, Decatur, expressed his opinion as follows: 


OREGON, ILL., January 3, 1927. 

My Dran JupGcE BaLpwin: I am just in receipt of your letter of 
December 31, asking me for my views upon the small loan law 
which was passed in Illinois in 1917. 

When the bill was first called to my attention my first impres- 
sion was unfavorable because of the high rate of interest allowed 
under the law. However, upon examination I found that the class 
of borrowers the law was intended to serve was then paying from 
15 to 25 per cent a month upon loans. It was represented to me 
that the only practical method for eliminating the loan sharks 
was to make available to the necessitous borrower a volume of 
decent capital at the lowest rate of interest consistent with a fair 
commercial return upon the investment. 

In other words, it seemed clear that it was better for the needy 
borrower without security to be able to borrow through legal 
agencies, even though he had to pay as high as 314 per cent per 
month, than to have to resort to the loan sharks and pay from 
15 to 25 per cent a month—and in some cases even more. I, 
therefore, favored the legislation and it was enacted into a law. 

The ration of the law in Illinois has justified its enactment. 
I am informed from reliable sources that the loan shark has prac- 
tically disappeared from Chicago and from the smaller industrial 
cities of Illinois where he formerly preyed upon his victims. 

The loan shark has confined his operations almost, if not quite, 
entirely to the large and middle-sized industrial cities. The prob- 
lem is not a rural one. I am told that the operation of licensees 
under this law in Illinois are confined to the industrial cities. I 
do not know of any instances where the privileges given by the 
law are being abused by bankers in either the large or smaller 
cities. I know of no instance in which licensees under this law 
have any transactions with farmers. 

Only the other day some one in Chicago in making some figures 
upon the operation of the law concluded that it was saving annu- 
ally to this most needy class of borrowers something like four or 
five millions dollars a year in that city alone. 

With personal regards, I am always, 

Faithfully yours, 
FRANK O. LOWDEN. 


Former Gov. James M. Cox, of Ohio, in an address in 1917 
said: 


I make bold to say that the legalized loan business is more of a 
necessity in an industrial community than, perhaps, a bank, for 
this reason: It is the poor man who, when he needs money, needs 
it most. 


William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, in a letter to an agent of the Legal Reform Bureau, 
March 1, 1927, wrote as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1927. 
Mr. HAMILTON G. DEW EESE 


Care of the Madison Club, Madison, Wis. 

Dear Mr. DEWEESE: I herewith make reply to your letter of re- 
cent date. I was not a member of the eighty-first session of the 
Ohio General Assembly. I served as a member of the Ohio State 
Senate during the seventy-ninth and eightieth sessions of the 
Ohio Legislature. While I was not a member of the Ohio General 
Assembly when the Lloyd regulation act, passed for the purpose of 
eliminating the loan-shark evil, was enacted, I know something of 
its beneficial features. This law was operated to the great ad- 
vantage of the mass of the people, those who have been compelled 
to borrow in small sums and who have been required to pay very 
large interest charges. The Lloyd Act marks a great step forward 
in this character of legislation. It is not a perfect law, nor does 


it meet the urgency of the situation in a complete and satisfactory 
way. In my opinion, it may be further amended so as to offer a 
greater 


of protection to the people against the loan-shark 
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evil. Public sentiment in Ohio will not permit it to be weakened 
or repealed. 

As I understand it, the Russell Sage Foundation standard loan 
shark act embodies within it many of the essential provisions of 
the Lloyd Act. Besides, in many respects it is, as I understand 
it, an improvement over the Lloyd Act. There is certainly great 
need of the passage of legislation of this kind. 

‘With every good wish, I am, 

. Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM GREEN, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, in an address before the American Association 
of Personal Finance Companies in Washington, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1930, made the following statement: 


The organization which I have the honor to represent favors 
legislation to afford relief from the evils of unconscionable money 
lending. It has generally accepted the uniform small loan law, 
under which the companies affiliated with your association operate, 
as the best present remedy for those evils. In so far as I am ad- 
vised, the uniform small loan law, in principle and in legislative 
provision, is the best device thus far developed to combat the loan 
shark. 

At the same time it would be idle for me to say that this law, 
however well adapted to present conditions, is the final word in 
dealing legislatively with this matter. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that I desire to take a 
hedging position. My very presence here is assurance that I be- 
lieve the members of this great association are devoting them- 
selves honestly and purposefully to solving this problem of pro- 
viding mass credit. I feel assured that when the time comes, 
and if it comes, for modifications in the provisions of the uniform 
small loan law, you gentlemen here will be found actively assist- 
ing such a project. (Note article from Personal Finance News 
preceding.) 

Robert Fleming, president of the Riggs National Bank of 
Washington, in an address before the American Association 
of Personal Finance Companies on September 24, 1930, made 
the following statement: 


Investigations which have been conducted in the many com- 
munities where the uniform small loan law is not upon the 
statute books reveals a pressing need for this class of credit and 
shows the demand for the sort of companies that comprise your 
national organization. 


The Washington Post under date of February 7, 1931, 
expressed the following editorial opinion: 


PROTECTING SMALL BORROWERS 


The Senate District Committee has made an agreeable compro- 
mise on the question of interest charges on small loans in Wash- 
ington. It reported favorably on both the small loan bill and the 
credit union bill. 

Legislation on this subject is urgent. At present the law does 
not allow a sufficient interest charge on small loans to attract 
capital into that business. As a result the people are victimized 
by unregulated loan sharks who charge outrageous interest rates. 

Opinion seems to have been divided on the two measures before 
the Senate. Advocates of the small loan bill, which would legal- 
ize interest as high as 3 per cent per month and institute strict 
regulations for the small-loan business, contend that a lower rate 
will not attract reliable firms into this field of finance. It is better 
to allow reputable firms to charge that rate than to leave the 
people of Washington without small-loan facilities and therefore 
at the mercy of loan sharks. 

On the other hand, advocates of the Capper credit unions bill 
hope to establish an improved method of securing small loans 
through cooperative financial groups. The operation of this plan 
would not interfere with legitimate small-loan establishments, 
since it would offer credit on a different basis. If the Capper plan 
should prove successful, lending firms would be compelled to com- 
pete with cooperative associations, and their rates would have to 
be attractive to secure patronage. But whether or not credit 
unions are formed, the provisions of the small loan bill should 
protect residents of the District from extortion. 

Apparently the interests of the people can be best served by 
enactment of both of these measures into law. 


The Nation’s Capital Magazine, published here in Wash- 
ington and edited by Frank B. Lord, long a resident of Wash- 
ington and a distinguished correspondent of metropolitan 
newspapers, in its February, 1931, issue indorsed this legis- 
lation in the following editorial comment: 


THE BOWMAN BILL 


Before Congress adjourns it should enact the Bowman bill for 
the establishment of the uniform small loan law in the District of 
Columbia. Ever since it was introduced by the West Virginia 
Member it has been the object of secret and cunningly devised 
attack on the part of “loan sharks” in Washington, whose 
nefarious business it would destroy. 
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The fact that this legislation is sponsored by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, which has not the slightest financial interest in its 
enactment, but is actuated solely by philanthropic motives, and 
the further fact that it has been written upon the statute books 
of 25 States, embracing more than one-half of the population of 
the country, during the past 10 years, and that nowhere has it 
been repealed, should warrant its favorable consideration by Con- 
gress and its application to the District. 

Where the law has been made operative it makes the small-loan 
business commercially possible to the lender, authorizes proper 
supervision, and imposes adequate criminal penalties upon both 
licensed and unlicensed lenders who violate its provisions. 

The objection most frequently raised against the bill is that it 
fixes an interest rate of 3% per cent per month. This is mere 
camouflage. Unlicensed lenders, “loan sharks,“ now demand and 
are getting from 10 to 50 per cent per month interest, and not 
infrequently a borrower pays in interest five and even ten times 
the amount he borrowed, and continues to owe the principal. The 
uniform small loan bill would make this impossible. Under its 
operation interest is figured only upon unpaid balances. 

The rate, of course, is high when compared to commercial loans 
made by banks, but the transactions are wholly different. In 
the case of the bank the borrower pledges ample security and the 
bank lends credit. Im the case of the small loan the overhead 
expense involved in investigating the borrower is incomparably 
greater. It costs a bank nothing to determine that a bond has 
a certain market value and will warrant a loan of $10,000, but it 
may easily cost a loan company $10 to determine that a $100 loan 
is a reasonable risk. The security offered is not such as is accept- 
able generally elsewhere, and installment repayment likewise calls 
for increased overhead. Moreover, the account must afford a fair 
return to the lender who is putting out his own or his company’s 
money, whereas the bank is chiefly lending the money of its 
depositors. 


The following editorial from the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, December 19, 1930, throws light on the customary 
methods employed by high-rate lenders throughout the 
country in opposing enactment of the uniform small loan 
law: 


LOAN-SHARE TACTICS 


The fate of the bills which are soon to be introduced in various 
State legislatures on behalf of loan sharks will depend on public 
information and the alertness of the legislators. As a general 
thing, any legislator who introduces one of these bills may be 
accurately classified as not very bright, unless he is really acting 
from an ulterior motive. Nor 3 his bill enjoy a chance to 
win if the public understood it 

A flank attack is being prepared on the uniform small loan law, 
which has been adopted by 25 States on a model devised by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The law permits small-loan companies 
to charge 344 per cent a month, because the credit risks which 
they accept are extraordinarily high. Now 314 per cent a month 
is far less than loan sharks charge, and they can not operate on 
a large and lucrative scale in any State where the small-loan 
companies with their 3½ per cent limit are giving them com- 
petition. Therefore they want to prevent the spread of the small- 
loan companies into the 23 States where the uniform law has 
not yet been enacted, and moreover they want to repeal the law 
in the other 25 States. In keeping with this purpose a bill has 
been framed that would limit the interest charge on small loans 
to 1% per cent. If enacted, it would eliminate the small-loan 
companies and restore the market of the loan sharks, who would 
manage by numerous devices to charge 10 or 20 per cent a month, 
or even more, despite the law. 

The intention of the loan sharks is to incite public anger against 
the small-loan companies as profiteers at the expense of the poor; 
and to a certain extent this can probably be done, since people 
do not love to pay as high as 314 per cent a month on their loans. 
But so many of the credit risks necessarily accepted by the small- 
loan companies turn out to be bad, and the costs of collections 
are so high, that a 344 per cent limit is necessary if the companies 
are to operate. A 1½ per cent limit would drive them out of 
business and turn the customers over to the loan sharks, who 
would not hesitate to evade the limit—for example, by purchasing 
a customer’s future pay envelope outright, or by lending him $100 
for a month at 1% per cent, but him a dollar watch for 
$10 at the same time. The choice before the legislatures is simply 
between the uniform smiall loan law and the loan sharks. Instead 
of being repealed anywhere, the law should be adopted by the 23 
States that have not done so yet. 


INVESTIGATION AND REPORT OF DR. WILLFORD I. KING 


The most comprehensive study and report on the small- 
loan problem which has come to my attention is that pursued 
in the State of New Jersey, by Dr. Willford Isbell King, of 
New York University. Doctor King undertook this work, 
which embraced an examination of some 25,000 small loans 
made in 29 loan offices during the six months beginning 
April 1, 1929, at the invitation of the New Jersey Industrial 
Lenders’ Association. The report which Doctor King pub- 
lished as a result of his survey is a volume of 100 pages. It 
is impracticable, of course, to reproduce this valuable docu- 
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ment in its entirety here. I insert, therefore, merely a 
synopsis of Doctor King’s report containing the principal 
tables and a summary of the conclusions which he derived 
from his study, all reproduced in his own language. 

It is worthy of note that, when Doctor King was requested 
by the New Jersey Industrial Lenders’ Association to under- 
take this survey, emphasis was placed upon the “ express un- 
derstanding that the writer was to be entirely untrammeled 
in ascertaining the facts and in reporting on the same.” In 
regard to this matter Doctor King states: 


This agreement has been carried out in spirit as well as in letter, 
and at no time has any suggestion been made that the investiga- 
tors should do anything except endeavor to find and present the 
facts as they exist. 

Any skeptic who is inclined to doubt the validity of any of the 
findings here set forth can readily convince himself of the truth 
of the statements made by looking into the facts personally. All 
records of the investigation are open to inspection by anyone 
interested. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation of the splendid 
cooperation given by the managers and subordinates in the 29 
loan offices selected as a sample for study. The arduous work of 
transcribing to cards records for all borrowers whose names have 
appeared on the books of these companies since March 31, 1929, 
was entered into with zest, and, in nearly all cases, the cards were 
turned in on schedule time. The books and records of the com- 
panies were thrown open to the investigation auditors, who were, 
in every instance, given carte blanche in all returns. In 
no case was any obstacle placed in the way of the auditors; on 
the other hand, the personnel of the loan offices showed every 
disposition to aid the auditors in their work. 


REPRESENTATIVE Facts CONCERNING SMALL LOANS AND THE Bon- 
ROWERS— SYNOPSIS oF A STUDY oF 25,000 SMALL Loans 


(By Dr. Willford Isbell King, professor of economics in New York 

Riadha and secretary of the American Statistical Associa- 

on 

Who are the people that borrow from the small-loan companies? 

Are they few or numerous? 

How much income do they have? 

What leads them to borrow? 

How much do they borrow? 

How long do the loans run before being paid off? 

What are the small-loan companies like? 

Are the men who operate them loan sharks? 

How do they treat their customers? 

How do the customers feel toward the companies from which 
they borrow? 

Why do they not borrow from the Morris Plan Banks or Wimsett 
Thrift Cos. 1 

Do the small-loan companies take business away from the com- 
mercial banks? 

Do they aid or injure merchants and professional men? 

Where else can the poor man, without property or well-to-do 
friends, secure a loan when he is in dire need? 

THE STATISTICAL INVESTIGATION 


A statistical study was made of the records relating to 24,846 
borrowers who were patrons of 29 offices. These offices were care- 
fully selected in such a way as to assure that they constituted a 
sample as typical as possible of all the 429 offices in operation in 
the State. The numerical facts stated hereafter are based upon 
the analysis of the data from the 29 sample companies. The 
records were carefully audited in order to avoid any possibility 
that, in any case, they might be fraudulent. No indication of 
any attempt at deception was discovered. The mechanical work 
of tabulating and analyzing the records was done by the L. B. 
Recording & Statistical Corporation of New York City. 


PLACE OF SMALL-LOAN COMPANY IN THE LOAN MARKET 


Before to discuss the results of the statistical study 
just mentioned it seems desirable to analyze briefly the forces 
giving rise to a demand for loans and to note the place of the 
small-loan company in the satisfaction of this demand. 

Loans may, in general, be divided into two broad categories: 

1, Those made for business purposes, 

2. Those made to meet personal needs. 

To ascertain to what extent the commercial bankers of New 
Jersey are meeting each of these demands, the writer, in November, 
1929, personally made inquiries of officials in several banks in each 
of a number of cities, large and small, situated in different parts 
of the State. From these inquiries he learned that the commer- 
cial banks of New Jersey specialize as a rule in loans of the first 
class mentioned. They do, it is true, make some loans of the 
latter type, but such loans form but an unimportant side line 
in their business. Few of the commercial banks are interested 
in making loans as small as $300. Borrowers of $300 or less must, 
therefore, under present conditions, depend in the main upon 
sources of supply other than the commercial banks. 

Would-be borrowers of small sums may be classified into two 
divisions: 

1. Those who have friends owning considerable real estate or 
readily marketable property, and who are not only willing to ask 


these friends to indorse their notes but are also able to induce 
these friends to comply with their request. 
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2. Those who do not have friends possessing property of the 
type mentioned, or if they do have such friends are either unwill- 
ing to ask these friends to indorse their notes, or are unable to 
secure such a favor. 

COMMERCIAL BANKS AND THE SMALL-LOAN MARKET 


When commercial banks do make small loans they make them 
only to regular customers of the bank, to persons owning real 
estate, or readily marketable collateral, such as stocks or bonds, 
or to persons who present notes indorsed by property owners of 
standing. Furthermore, they rarely loan money on a personal note 
unless the borrower has been personally known to the officials of 
the bank and has an established reputation for character and in- 
tegrity. The restrictions just mentioned make it entirely impos- 
sible for hundreds of thousands of perfectly respectable citizens 
of New Jersey to obtain a loan from a commercial bank. 

In many of the cities of New Jersey, even though a man is both 
honest and industrious, if he has not accumulated any consider- 
able amount of property, he will find no commercial bank willing 
to lend him a small amount of money in case of misfortune. Even 
in those cities in which commercial banks do make such loans, 
they invariably require that the borrower have his note indorsed 
by a property owner of standing. When this is done the bank 


evidently runs little risk, for it is loaning money not on the credit 


of the borrower but on the credit of the indorser. 

Even though he is able to secure indorsement of his note by a 
well-to-do friend, the commercial banks in most cities of New 
Jersey are extremely loath to loan any money to the ordinary 
worki. or salaried employee—in most cases, indeed, they will 
not give the slightest consideration to an application for such a 
loan coming from a nondepositor. When a man of the type men- 
tioned finds himself in urgent need of a loan, where can he turn? 


COMPANIES SPECIALIZING IN SMALL LOANS ON INDORSED NOTES 


In a number of the cities of New Jersey there are in operation 
Morris Plan Banks. These banks specialize in small loans secured 
by personal notes indorsed by comakers who are property owners. 
The rates on such loans are very much higher than those charged 
by commercial banks but tend to be somewhat lower than the 
rates charged by the so-called small-loan companies, The same 
may be said of a chain of money-lending concerns known as the 
Wimsett Thrift & Loan Cos. 

As matters actually stand, however, a very large proportion of 
respectable and diligent New Jersey citizens are either unable or 
unwilling to comply with the requirements necessary to obtain a 
loan under either the Morris or Wimsett plans. Many a working- 
man would seek in vain for any well-to-do person to indorse his 
note. Thousands upon thousands who might obtain indorsers 
feel that it is embarrassing, injurious to their interests, or hu- 
miliating to ask a friend for such a favor. Persons in this posi- 
tion much prefer, if it is „to pay a higher rate of 
interest rather than to ask of friends favors which they feel sure 
will be granted only with great reluctance. They therefore turn 
by preference to the small-loan companies rather than to the 
commercial banks, the Morris Plan Banks, or the Wimsett Thrift & 
Loan Cos, * 

The advantage of borrowing from the licensed small-loan com- 
panies lies in the fact that the money can be obtained promptly 
with little red tape, thas the loan can be paid off whenever funds 
become available, that interest is not taken out in advance but 
accrues only on unpaid balances and is not compounded, that no 
one but the borrower and his wife need to know that the money 
has been borrowed, and last, but by no means least, that it is 
unnecessary to ask favors of anyone outside the family. It ap- 

rs that in the mind of the average borrower these considera- 
tions distinctly outweigh the disadvantage of paying an interest 
rate somewhat higher than that charged by the Morris Plan, 
Wimsett Thrift, or kindred companies. 
SMALL-LOAN OFFICES AND THEIR PERSONNEL 


The small-loan companies must be thought of as being the 
bankers of the common people. Their offices are unpretentious as 
compared to those of commercial banks but they are neat, 
orderly places of business. Their accounts are systematically kept. 
Their ers are, in general, a fine type of business men, drawn 
usually from the older American stocks. The subordinate em- 
ployees are of about the same grade as those found in banks. 
Dealings with customers are, so far as observed, marked by 
courtesy and consideration. 


WHO THE BORROWERS ARE 


Who are the people upon whom the small-loan companies de- 
pend for patronage? Are they the flotsam and jetsam of human- 
ity—the ne’er-do-wells, the shiftless, and the down-and-outers? 
Emphatically, no! The small-loan company is not a charity 
organization. Like a bank, it loans only when it expects the loan 
to be repaid. While it is willing to exert more effort in making 
collections than would be feasible in the case of the commercial 
bank, it scrutinizes with care the financial status of each would- 
be borrower, and, if the surplus income from which the loan must 
be paid is not in sight, the loan is not approved. The small-loan 
company Officials refer to their business as the making of “ char- 
acter loans.” While they take mortgages on household furniture 
as security, they have no desire to sell the furniture in order 
to liquidate the loan. Their aim is to loan only to persons who 
have both the necessary income and also a reputation for honesty 
and willingness to pay. Very rarely, indeed, are they compelled 
to seize the furniture. One manager reported he had been driven 
to this extreme but once in 10 years. As a rule, the furniture is 
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taken only in those cases in which the family is broken up and 
the furniture either placed in storage or abandoned to the loan 
company when the remnants of the family move to some other 
part of the country. As one manager put it, no intact family 
gives up its furniture unless payment of the loan is practically 
impossible, and in such cases the company prefers to postpone 
collection until the fortunes of the family have improved, no mat- 
ter how distant that date may be. 

Clearly, then, the chief security behind the loan is not the 
chattels offered as collateral, but rather the earning power and 
character of the borrower, and only those who have established a 
reputation for being both willing and able to pay are likely to be 
numbered among the clientele of the small-loan companies. 

PERCENTAGE OF BORROWERS PAYING 


Companies differ in the carefulness with which they scrutinize 
the qualifications of applicants for loans. Naturally, those with 
the most exacting requirements have the least difficulty in collect- 
ing the interest and principal. The most conservative companies 
report that 90 per cent of their borrowers are rarely late in their 
payments. With some of the less conservative concerns, on the 
other hand, as large a proportion as 30 per cent of the borrowers 
become delinquent at times. The borrowers who eventually pay 
out are reported to range from 94 to 99 per cent of the total num- 
ber, most of the companies apparently being able to collect in full 
in more than 96 per cent of all cases, z 


MAGNITUDE OF THE SMALL-LOAN BUSINESS 


The best evidence that the borrowers do not represent the dregs 
of the population lies, however, in their number. On November 
30, 1928, according to the report of the State commissioner of 
banking and insurance of New Jersey, the small-loan companies of 
that State had outstanding loans totaling almost exactly $19,- 
000,000. Our sample study indicates the average size of the loan 
to be $169.81. On this basis, there were, at the date mentioned, 
111,900 borrowers. Since the loan companies make every effort to 
prevent one man from borrowing from several different companies 
at once, this number of loans probably represents well over 100,000 
individuals. Now, most of the small-loan companies lend only to 
married men living with their wives. In the State of New Jersey, 
in 1928, there were probably not over 800,000 such married men. 
The obvious conclusion is that, at the particular date mentioned, 
one married man in eight was a patron of some small-loan com- 


y. 
he ratio just specified applies to a single specified date. The 
number of persons borrowing at some time during the year would 
probably be at least one-fourth and perhaps one-third or even 
one-half larger. Evidently a very considerable portion of the en- 
tire population of New Jersey are indebted to small-loan com- 
panies at some time during the year. A business affecting so large 
a proportion of the total population is evidently of great impor- 
tance to the people of the State. The number of borrowers is in 
fact probably far greater than the number borrowing from the 
commercial banks. We now see that if you are a citizen of New 
Jersey the customers of the small-loan companies are not all 
strangers to you, but include in all probability your immediate 
neighbors, the man who sits at the next desk, or your own 
employees. 
THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE BORROWERS 

In the statistical investigation of the 29 sample companies an 
effort was made to classify all borrowers on an occupational basis. 
Reasonably accurate information on this point was obtained from 
28 companies reporting for 23,716 borrowers. The occupational 
classification of borrowers appears in Table I. 

The results of the investigation show that, of all borrowers, 
one-fifth were either employers or self-employed, the remaining 
four-fifths being employees. The entrepreneurial group, first 
mentioned, included 256 professional men, representing slightly 
over 1 per cent of all the borrowers. Those professional men 
and women who were employees accounted for 3.54 per cent of 
the entire number of persons securing loans. If we combine both 
those enterpreneurs and those employees who fall in the pro- 
fessional group, we find that 4.62 per cent of all borrowers, or 
about 1 in 24, were of the professional type. 

The class made up 5.69 per cent of the borrowers. 
It follows that entrepreneurs, including employers and those 
working on their own account, and professional and 
workers made up three-tenths of all the borrowers. Manual 
workers, including servants, accounted for five-ninths of the 
number of borrowers, and nearly one-half of the total amount of 
loans. While, then, it is clear that the so-called upper classes are 
in the minority, it is nevertheless true that we find among the 
customers of the small-loan companies representatives of all the 
leading occupational groups constituting our industrial organiza- 
tion of society. 


VARYING SIZES OF LOANS IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS 


As might be expected, the members of the different occupations 
do not, on the average, borrow identical sums of money. The pro- 
fessional classes take out the largest loans, the business men com- 
ing next in order, and the managerial group following close behind. 
At the end of the list are the servants, who borrow, on the average, 
only 8139 as compared to the 8217 making up the average loan of 
the professional entrepreneurs. The average loan of the manual 
workers is a little larger than that of the servants, amounting to 
$152. The smallest size of loan recorded for any single occupation 
is $119 for housemaids, while the largest loan for any occupational 
group went to two persons classified as “Army and Navy officers,” 
who borrowed $300 each. 
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Taste L—Apverage size of loan compared with average family income for different occupational classes of borrowers‘ 


Monthly family income 


Status and occupation of borrower t 
Of all families average 
in class for class 


100.00 $3,995, 116.00 | $163, 46 
L Employers and self-employed is 24. 85 927,435.00 | 1887) | 
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This tabulation includes data for those borrowers only for whom records of occupation, size of loan, and family income were all reported. 
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TABLE L.—Average size of loan compared with average family income for different occupational classes of borrowers—Continued 
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Monthly family income 


Status and occupation of borrower sum bor- 
Total for class of — oe 4 rowed 
All oceupations—Continued. 
II. Employees—C ontinned. 
G. Manual workers—C ontinued. 
Electriclans SA $10, 534. 00 231 $12, 315.00 $175.47 
Sepre and truckmen_ 180, 262. 00 1, 221 174, 177. 00 147.63 
Factory workers, skilled om semiskilled__.- AN, 994. 00 2, 303 75, 471.00 156.75 
Factory workers, unskilled———— 2 186, 903. 00 1,427 182, 651.00 130. 88 
Fishermen and sailors......-...-.-.--- 5, 457.00 38 5, 203. 00 143.61 
Garage employees and mechanics 55, 115.00 363 56, 453. 00 151.83 
Gardeners, agricultural laborers, eto 23, 270.00 162 19, 779. 00 143. 64 
c 1, 170. 00 9 1. 392. 00 130. 00 
AT T oe TTT... 359.00 3 498.00 116. 67 
Shovelers and miscellaneous laborers -- 121, 328.00 923 120, 851.00 131.45 
Telephone linemen, eto 16, 682.00 108 17, 509. 00 154.43 
Rail trainmen and yard men 87, 438. 00 540 96, 450. 00 101. 92 
5, 575. 00 32 4, 699. 00 174. 22 
7, 535. 00 57 8, 905. 00 132. 21 
10, 225. 00 71 10, 982. 00 144. 01 
3, 762. 00 31 3, 783.00 121, 35 
PORE NERAN 36, 105. 00 206 38, 477.00 175. 26 
—— ee cw cece ween en en enec cere nn an d 154. 172. 00 961 152, 723. 00 160. 43 
PS Ds — — 249, 334. 00 127.15 138. 98 
17, 408. 00 4 15, 064. 00 147. 69 170, 61 
16, 232. 00 . 40 14, 627. 00 139, 30 154. 59 
26, 780. 00 -66 25, 925. 00 147. 30 152 16 
6, 675. 00 -16 7, 264. 00 134. 52 123. 61 
41, 209. 00 1.02 37, 642. 00 108. 79 119. 10 
44, 655. 00 1. 11 38, 515. 00 127. 53 147, 86 
28, 916. 00 72 27, 581. 00 119. 40 125. 18 
9, 165. 00 2 8, 302. 00 140. 71 155. 34 
20, 649. 00 51 19, 377. 00 116. 73 124, 30 
24, 417. 00 -61 21, 630. 00 144.20 162 78 
— 13, 228. 00 . 3 12 185. 00 118. 30 128. 43 


SIZE OF LOAN VARIES DIRECTLY WITH SIZE OF INCOME 


Table I also brings out the fact that the amount of money 
borrowed, on the average, by the various occupational groups 
depends, to a large extent, upon the average income of the 
respective groups. The larger the income, the larger, on the 
average, is the size of the loan. When all classes are taken into 
consideration, the average size of the loan is almost exactly equal 
to the average monthly income. Employing classes, however, tend, 
on the average, to borrow slightly more than a month's income, 
while employees, on the whole, borrow slightly less than a month's 
Income. 

SIZE OF LOAN AND INCOME OF BORROWER 


Table V shows what close correlation there is between the size 
of the loan and the monthly family income of the borrower. 
Although there are a few irregularities in the plotted line, there is 
a most definite tendency for the size of the loan to increase as the 
income gets larger. However, the growth in the loan is not quite 
as rapid as the growth in the income. For instance, families hav- 
ing incomes around $100 tend to borrow a sum considerably larger 
than $100, while families having incomes in the neighborhood of 
$300 borrow, on the average, only slightly more than $200. 

Table V also brings out the very interesting fact that the bulk 
of the loans issued by the small-loan companies are made to per- 
sons having monthly incomes between $100 and $220. The most 
common or model income is found to be represented by the class 
$140-$159.99. This is probably not very far from the model income 
figure for all the people of New Jersey. Borrowers can not, then, 
be said to be particularly nonrepresentative as regards income. 


CONSUMERS’ CREDIT—ITS GOOD AND BAD FEATURES 


The small-loan companies of New Jersey undoubtedly play an 
important part in determining the amount and character of con- 
sumers’ credit available and utilized in New Jersey. As we shall 
see, a large proportion of the money loaned by these companies 
goes directly or indirectly to pay for goods used for direct con- 
sumption. It seems wise, therefore, to devote some attention to 
the merits and demerits of credit of this type. 

The question of consumer credit has recently been dragged 
from obscurity into the spot light, and students of economic 
science have been it freely. While in the past most 
economists have been agreed that borrowing for business purposes 
Is essential for industry, as it is at present organized, many of 
them have felt that it is socially undesirable for consumers to 
borrow extensively for personal needs. They have held that such 
borrowing leads to extravagance and overspending, thus prevent- 
ing the borrower from accumulating the resources necessary to 
ae him to enter business or to tide him over in periods of 


Recently, however, authorities have expressed 


certain leading 
the view that it is distinctly beneficial to the public to have 
credit extended freely to consumers. Advocates of the latter idea 
contend that abundant consumer credit is useful in tiding over 


emergencies, including unemployment; that it enables the newly 
established family to enjoy the comforts of life instead of skimp- 
ing for years before it can furnish a home, and that, by keeping 
up spending in times of unemployment, it lessens the severity of 
business depressions. 


Taste V.—Classification of borrowers on the basis of the estimated 
monthly family income and the size of the loan 


Estimated monthly family 
income 


All ineomes .--------- 00. 00 $168. 25 
Under 8100 5.29 g 
$100-$119.99. 9.33 . 
$120-$139.99. 13. 79 11.44 
8140-8159.99— 16. 56 15.25 
8160-8179.99 22... 13. 80 13. 45 
8180 -5199.9 9 7. 40 7. 58 170. 40 
8200-5219. 14.37 16. 88 197. 70 
3220-8239. 99 3.03 3. 45 191. 37 
$240-$259.90__.._. 5.88 7.15 204. 74 
$260-$279.99_.......... 1.90 2. 26 200. 37 
8280-3299. 99 -=-= eek 1.08 1.34 209. 30 
$300 and over. 7.48 10, 65 239, 28 


1 This table classifies the records of those borrowers only for whom information is 
available concerning both family income and the amount of money borrowed. 


Presumably the truth lies somewhere between these two di- 
vergent views. While most of us probably feel that it is bad 
policy to buy luxuries on credit, there is no agreement as to what 
articles are to be classed as luxuries. Nearly everyone thinks it 
is sound policy to purchase a home without paying all cash. 
There are few people who have never been compelled to seek 
credit in the grave emergencies of life. This does not mean, 
however, that it is the part of wisdom to buy fine clothing, jewelry, 
and pianos on the installment plan. 

Though, in every community, there are many persons to whom 
the idea of purchasing consumers’ goods “on time” is anathema, 
the fact remains that, without regard to what may be the correct 
theory, a host of people habitually buy on credit. And this state 
of affairs is nothing new. In ancient Rome, the church fathers 
condemned interest, partially, doubtless, because the money 
lenders were the hated Jews, but mainly because most of the bor- 
rowers were poor people who had gone in debt to meet their dire 
needs. Buying on credit is, then, a practice which has been com- 
mon for centuries. Certainly the oldest inhabitants can not re- 
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books a large fraction of the families of the neighborhood. 

Recently, the chain store has popularized the idea of paying 
cash for groceries and many other types of merchandise. To a 
considerable extent, then, mercantile book credit has diminished 
in amount. The shrinkage in this field has, however, been ac- 
companied by a great increase in installment buying. The adver- 
tisements in the magazines lead one to believe that the whole 
business world is engaged in an attempt to entice the 33 
public into buying on credit. If purchasing consumers’ 
credit is unwise, we must, then, indict the great majority 8 the 
population for indulging in this foolish practice. If encouraging 
consumers to go into debt is a moral crime, practically the whole 
business world must be charged with unethical conduct. 

WHY THE BORROWERS ‘DESIRE LOANS 


That consumers’ credit plays an important part in the small- 
loan business of New Jersey has already been stated. However, 
the reason why people borrow from the small-loan companies have 
not yet been analyzed in any detail. The facts are brought out 
by Tables XIII and XIV. 

It should be understood that the reasons for borrowing tabu- 
lated are those stated by the borrowers. In some cases, of course, 
the borrower may have concealed from the loan company the real 
reason for making the loan. In most cases, however, the reasons 
as given are probably approximately correct. 

TasLE XIII.—Absolute number and per cent of total number of 
borrowers assigning specified reason for making of loan 
(Classification includes data only for those 20 companies having 
adequate information concerning the reason of borrower for de- 

siring loan, both open and paid-up accounts included) 


Number of borrowers | Per cent pedis borrow- 


Anse ð an scanscs= 
a n 
ness or death 

A. Funeral 
B. Confinement ex- 
penscs 
O. Other payments 
to ysicians, 
den and 
hospitals 
II. Lig 2 ol other 


B. Payments on 
automobile 
O. Payments on 
home or home 


III. Business expenses. 


G. Repairs on home 1. 


1 This classification covers only those borrowers for whom both color and reason 
or making the loan are reported. 
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member a time when their local merchant did not have on his | Taste XOI—Absolute number and 
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per cent of total number of 
borrowers assigning specified reason for making of loan—Contd. 


Number of borrowers | Per cent — borrow- 


Reason assigned for making loan 


All reasons—Continued. 
V. 2 expenses Con. 
Travel and vaca- 


I. Wedding expenses. 
J. Household and 


miscellaneous. 19. 59 

— . 

VI. Combination of pur- <a 
1 65 


RACE DIFFERENCES IN REASONS FOR BORROWING 
Table XIII differentiates the reasons for borrowing on the basis 


of the race of the borrower. The table shows clearly that the 
most important reason leading to the negotiation of a loan is 
to meet current household and miscellaneous expenses. Nearly 
one-fifth of all the borrowers gave this as their reason for de- 
siring a loan. The percentages were approximately the same for 
the two races. The second reason, from the t of impor- 
tance, was to consolidate and liquidate several debts. About one- 
sixth of the white-borrowers and one-eighth of the colored bor- 
rowers assigned this as their reason for desiring to borrow. As to 
how these various debts arose, the investigation tells us nothing. 
If we had the facts, the 2,525 entered under this heading could 
all be distributed to other categories. The main reason for in- 
serting this subtitle is that it assists in arriving at some idea of 
the total volume of loans made to pay off debts. 


PROPORTION OF LOANS MADE TO LIQUIDATE EXISTING DEBTS 


Our information indicates that approximately one-third of all 
loans made are for this purpose. It may, indeed, be said that 
the proportion of the total amount of loans going to pay debts 
is even greater, for, presumably, the larger proportion of the loans 
negotiated to pay expenses arising in connection with illness or 
death are also used to liquidate debts already incurred. Under 
the general heading of debt payments, it would also be legitimate 
to include a fraction of the loans of borrowers entered under the 
title “Combination of Purposes.” The evidence, then, indicates 
that, of the total number of loans, not much fewer than one- 
half are made for the purpose of paying off other creditors. 
Clearly, then, the existence of the small-loan companies is a 
matter of marked importance to these creditors, for, otherwise, 
they would have to carry these claims on their books for a longer 
period of time and suffer all the expense, annoyance, and loss of 
good will incident to collecting from debtors. 

PROPORTION OF LOANS MADE TO MEET OTHER EXPENSES 


It is of interest to note that 1 colored borrower in 11 and 1 
white borrower in 19, needed the money to pay taxes. Six per 
cent of the colored borrowers and nearly 3 per cent of the 
white borrowers borrowed the money in order to meet moving 
expenses and rent. These purposes play, then, a larger rôle in 
the case.of the colored borrowers than they do in the case of 
the white borrowers. The colored people also borrow the more 
frequently to pay for funeral expenses. On the other hand, mem- 
bers of the white race borrow the more commonly to pay fees to 
physicians, dentists, and hospitals. More of the white borrowers 
secure the money to make payments on an automobile than is 
the case with the colored borrowers. Borrowing to meet business 
expenses is also a more important item for whites than for 
negroes. 

OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS DIFFER IN REASONS FOR BORROWING 

In Table XIV we find the borrowers divided, not on the basis of 
race but, instead, along broad occupational lines. Examination 
of the percentages here appearing indicates that occupational 
groups differ very noticeably as to their reasons for negotiating 
loans. One-third of all loans by nonprofessional business men are 
made for business purposes, while not one-fourth of the loans of 
self-employed professional men have this end in view. As one 
might expect, business purposes are of minor importance in the 
case of all classes of employees. 


TABLE XIV.—Absolule numbers and percentages of all borrowers 1 in different occupational groups classified according to the reason assigned for desiring loan 
(Classification includes data only for those companies having adequate information concerning the reason of borrower for desiring loan) 


I. Expenses arising from illness or death. 


A. Funeral 


expenses___... 
Both open and paid-up accounts included, 927! ͤ d ab NANAS ba ee AGE 


TABLE XIV.—Absolute numbers and percentages of all borrowers in different occupational groups classified according to the reason assigned for desiring loan—Continued 
Number of borrowers Per cent of all borrowers 
Employers or Employers or Employees 
Reason assigned for making loan self-employed self-employed 
Professional Clerical | Manual 
All reasons—Continued, 
L. arising tom illness or death—Continued. 
5 Len 0, 19 0. 40 0. 58 
DERE Spre a a Lm EAT E A 5. 23 9.24 11.84 11. 35 
II. we re sccanaecsasd $3.71 32.71 
A. Consolidation of several debts n-m- 17. 44 15. 15.97 
3B, Payments on satemobile oo . r Nenne 2 2.92 
C. Payments on home or home site 4.65 4 3. 15 
D. Insurance 1. 10 y 48 
E. Taxes 5. 81 4. 5. 95 
F. Others 4.65 4. 4,24 
eint. — aa m 23. 20 3. 3.56 
IV. To assist friends or relatives 9 58 1 1. 68 
= = 
249 31.99 46. 40. 13 
2 7 1. 16 1. 1. 95 
1 8 . 58 1 2.47 
1 3 . 58 : 2.48 
2 8 1. 16 1. 2.58 
4 12 2.33 2 3. 86 
. Repairs on automobile. 3 2 1.75 È 79 
+ Repairs on home 6 80 3.40 5. 3.62 
. Travel and vacation 3 4¹ 1. 75 7. 1.52 
A ES APARE EE RERIT E N o T ST ͤ ͤßçc , ( ̃7⅛oV.: . ee ah one A 24 
Household and miscellaneous 33 138 19. 19 25. 20. 62 
ya: 88 ohh S EE A u 5.23 6.28 8. 58 
MW br pet SO ESAE 1. 11 48 


Loans to cover expenses connected with sickness or death play 
a distinctly less frequent rôle among employers and self-employed 
than they do among employees. This reason is also less common 
with professional than with nonprofessional employees. Profes- 
sional employees, more than any other class, borrow to meet cur- 
rent expenses, this type of loan being least common among non- 
professional men in business on their own account. The greatest 
degree of similarity among the various classes of borrowers ap- 
pears in the case of loans made to liquidate existing indebted- 
ness. About one-third of the loans of each class are reported as 
going for this purpose. Were a fraction of the loans reported 
as made for a combination of purposes, and most of the loans to 

y expenses incurred in connection with illness and death, added 

this percentage—a process necessary if we are to approximate 
the actual percentage going to pay debts—the proportion assign- 
able to this cause would be found to account for between two- 
fifths and one-half of all cases of borrowing from the small-loan 
companies of New Jersey. 

SERVICE RENDERED TO BORROWERS BY SMALL-LOAN COMPANIES 


Reference to Table XIII shows us that nearly 11 per cent of 
all amounts borrowed were secured in order to meet hospital, 
medical, and funeral expenses. Nearly 10 per cent of all loans 
were negotiated in order to make payments due on the home or 
homesite, to meet insurance premiums or to cover taxes—all 
expenses which it is imperative to meet. Practically 2 per cent 
of the number of loans went to buy coal, a supply of which also 
frequently constitutes an urgent necessity. Nearly 3 per cent of 
the loans were used to cover moving expenses and rent, and 
nearly 4 per cent to pay for repairs on the home. All of the 
reasons just mentioned are obviously to be listed among neces- 
sities. Presumably a very large proportion of the 16 per cent of 
loans which were used to consolidate several debts, and the 19 per 
cent of the loans incurred to meet household and miscellaneous 
expenses also represented necessities rather than luxuries. 

t 18, of course, impossible for a statistical tabulation to show 
what percentage of these cases represented, for the families con- 
cerned, real emergencies. The probabilities are, however, that this 

mtage would be by no means small. Clearly, then, it is 
hly desirable from the standpoint of the poorer half of our 
population that there be at hand some source from which it is 
possible to obtain loans promptly in cases of emergency. 
SMALL-LOAN COMPANIES SERVE BUSINESS AND THE PROFESSION 

Popular discussion seems to indicate that, if small-loan com- 
panies render any service at all, it is to the poorer sections of the 
population who are obliged to borrow from them. While un- 
doubtedly it is this type of service which meets the most urgent 
needs of the community, the fact should not be overlooked that 
the operations of the small-loan companies often are highly 
beneficial to the merchants, professional men, and other well-to- 
do classes of citizens. Not infrequently, of course, members of 
these classes are numbered among the borrowers. From the 


standpoint of the wealthier classes as a whole, however, the chief 
service of the small-loan companies is of a different type. 

Reference to Table XIII shows that, of all loans made, 32 per 
cent were specified as being secured in order to pay off debts. 
Part of the 9 per cent listed under subheads VI and VII went 
for the same pur . This means that of the $19,001,151 of 
loans outstanding in New Jersey on November 30, 1928, probably 
some $7,000,000 of the proceeds went to liquidate outstanding 
debts. Furthermore, the 11 per cent borrowed to pay for medical, 
hospital, and funeral expenses, or some $2,000,000, prevented the 
dragging along of these accounts for long periods. What does 
all this mean? 

The answer is that, to no small extent, the small-loan com- 
panies are relieving the physicians, hospitals, lawyers, and mer- 
chants from the necessity of carrying accounts for long periods 
of time without any agreed-upon rate of interest. The carrying 
of such charge accounts obviously necessitates higher fees and 
higher charges for merchandise. These higher rates are as much 
a burden upon the man who pays cash as upon the man who is 
always a year behind. It follows that the custom of borrowing 
from the small-loan companies to pay the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker enables these worthies to keep down their 
prices and hence is advantageous not only to them but also to 
those of their customers who habitually pay cash for their pur- 
chases. 

ATTITUDE OF BORROWERS TOWARD SMALL-LOAN COMPANIES 


One of the best tests of the merit of a service is to ascertain 
how well it satisfies the person served. With a view to finding 
out just how the borrowers feel toward the small-loan companies 
of New Jersey, Mr. Arthur Brown visited, in their homes, 107 such 
borrowers, selected at random at my Office, and Miss Emily Majer 
interviewed 13 such borrowers privately at the offices of the loan 
companies and 176 other borrowers, whom I selected at random, 
at their respective homes. Both Mr. Brown and Miss Majer find 
that, in no single instance, did a borrower cite any ific in- 
stance of unfair treatment by the loan companies that, al- 
though some of them felt the rates charged to be too high, there 
was practical agreement that the small loan companies are render- 
ing a service essential to the well-being of the community. 


THE LOAN RATE 


Commercial banks are wholesalers; small-loan companies are 
retailers of credit. The latter contend that their expenses of 
doing business are very heavy in comparison to the amount of 
money loaned, 

The cost to the lender of making and collecting a loan is almost 
the same whether the loan is $50 or $300. Evidently, then, the 
expense per dollar loaned is much greater in the case of small 
than of large loans. 

The cost of loaning and collecting money varies inversely with 
the reliability of the borrower. 
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It follows that if the lenders receive a high interest rate, they 
can afford to loan small amounts and to loan to persons who are 
fairly well down on the credit-risk scale. On the other hand, 
if the rate charged is low, they can not afford to loan small sums 
and they can not accept applications for loans from persons not 
having a high credit rating. The legislative policy in fixing the 
legal interest rate, therefore, determines how far down on the 
credit-risk scale of borrowers loans are to be available. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE 


The Members of this House are usually responsive in some 
degree to the observations and experience in the several 
States of legislative bodies dealing with similar problems. 
At this point, therefore, I insert passages from the report of 
the interim committee of the House of Representatives of 
Minnesota on small-loan legislation issued in 1929: 

FINDINGS 
1. That all classes of people, rich and poor alike, from time to 


time have not sufficient money to meet their immediate needs | 


and must, therefore, resort to borrowing. 

2. That fot the purpose of protecting the borrower against extor- 
tionate rates of interest, laws have been enacted limiting the rate 
of interest which the lender may charge and receive. 

8. That the general usury laws of this State and of other States 
are such as to render it impossible for the average consumptive 


borrower to obtain money at a rate of interest within the limit | 


fixed by law. 

4. That the necessitous borrower, unable to borrow at banks or 
elsewhere at legal interest rates, will and does borrow from other 
sources at higher rates. 

5. That to meet the needs of this large class of borrowers who 


can not obtain money at legal rates of interest the loan shark has | 
appeared, supplying the need, but at unreasonable and extor- | 
t 


tionate rates of interest. 

6. That in the large industrial centers of Minnesota, as in 
similar centers of population in other States where effective legis- 
lation has not been enacted, loan sharks do a thriving business 
based upon rates of interest which range from 120 to 400 per cent 
per annum and higher. i 

7. That the loan shark by threats and intimidation preys upon 
the weakness and ignorance of the borrower with whom he deals. 

8. That laws such as the general usury law of this State are 
ineffective in curbing the loan-shark evil, because they are arbi- 
trary and unsound in principle, in that they do not make proper 
allowance for the various types of loans, the difference in credit 
and security possessed by borrowers, and the elements of expense 
involved in the making of loans. 

9. That in theory there are four possible methods of dealing with 
the loan-shark evil: 

(a) To repeal our general usury law, thereby lessening to some 
extent the risk assumed by the lender and leaving the matter of 
interest rates to unrestricted competition. 

(b) To make the 8 per cent usury law more effective by pre- 
scribing that violation thereof shall constitute a criminal offense, 
punishable by imprisonment and by rigidly enforcing such a law. 

(c) To provide for the making of small loans as a semiphilan- 
thropic, noncommercial enterprise. 

(d) To legalize commercial lending of small sums at prescribed 
rates in excess of the general maximum interest rate, fair both to 
lender and borrower, with provision for State licensing, inspection, 
and supervision. 

10. The first method above suggested—i. e., the repeal of our 
general usury law—is impractical and would prove ineffective in 
operation. 

11. The second method above suggested—i. e., that of attaching 
a criminal penalty to our general usury law—is inexpedient. 

12. That the third method suggested—i. e., lending by semi- 
philanthropic and noncommercial agencies—has been tried and 
found inadequate. 

13. That the fourth method suggested—i. e., to legalize the lend- 
ing of small sums of money at prescribed rates in excess of the 
general maximum interest rate, fair both to lender and bor- 
rower, with provision for State licensing, inspection, and super- 
vision of the lender—offers the only practical method of extermi- 
nating the loan shark. 

14. That the necessity of allowing upon small loans a rate of 
interest in excess of the general maximum rate has been recog- 
nized in this State and provision therefor made by statute. 

15. That a rate of 3% per cent per month on unpaid balances 
to cover interest and expenses, with no fees in addition thereto 
on loans of $300 or less, offers the only practicable solution of this 
problem. 

16. In addition to the authorization of this higher rate upon 
loans of this type adequate provisions must be made for State 
supervision of the business, and adequate penalties must be pro- 
vided to make the enforcement of this law effective. 

17. That the enactment of legislation allowing a charge of 314 
per cent per month, with proper safeguards to the borrower, has 
brought legitimate capital to the small-loan business and has 
elevated this business to a plane of decency and respectability 
where it properly belongs. 

18. That while it is probably true that the average loan of the 
licensed lender is larger than the average loan of the loan shark, 
this does not indicate that the licensed lender will not make the 
small loans. 

19. That the legalization of a rate of 3½ per cent per month on 
loans of $300 or less does not interfere with or jeopardize the bor- 
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rower who now is capable of obtaining a loan at a bank or else- 
where at banking rates of interest. j 

20. That legislation of the character embodied in the uniform 
law has received the approval and indorsement everywhere of 
eee and individuals who have given the matter con- 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Upon the foregoing findings the committee submits the follow- 
recommendations: 


1. That the extension of credit unions as authorized by chapter 
206, laws of 1925, should be encouraged. 

As hereinbefore stated, the committee finds that credit unions 
are capable of rendering valuable assistance in the small-loan field. 
Adequate provision for the organization of such unions having 
been made by statute, there is no further legislation which we 
can recommend along this line. Our credit union law 
has the approval and indorsement of the committee. 

Some progress in the development of credit unions has been 
made in Minnesota. In the three years since the enactment of 
the statute about 38 such organizations have been formed. 
Doubtless many more will be formed, and this movement should 
be encouraged in every possible manner. Groups eligible under 
the law should be fully advised as to the manner of organization 
and the conduct of the business. The Russell Sage Foundation 
has made an extensive study of credit unions and is prepared to 
give full information regarding their establishment and operation. 

The credit union being a cooperative rather than a commercial 
enterprise, and the overhead expense being relatively small, these 
organizations are able to lend money to members at a rate of 1 
per cent per month. Certainly a man who can obtain a loan at 
| that rate should not pay 3% per cent per month. However ex- 
tensive may be the development of the credit-union idea, there 
will always be borrowers who can not or will not become members 
of any credit union. For this class the only source of borrowing 
will be the commercial agency, with its higher rate. But the 
credit union can take care of many who would otherwise find it 
necessary to pay the higher rate necessarily charged by the com- 
mercial lender. 

In just what manner the development of credit unions can be 
furthered in this State the committee is not at this time prepared 
to say. However, it is our opinion that welfare organizations can 
accomplish a great deal of good by obtaining and disseminating 
such information among those groups which are eligible under 
the law to form credit unions. Perhaps also provision can be 
made whereby the State will likewise assist in furthering the 
establishment of credit unions by giving publicity to the possi- 
bilities of this form of organization. 

2. That the bill hereinafter set forth, being the uniform small 
loan law with slight modifications, be enacted by the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota. 


REPORT OF CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE OF WISCONSIN 


During 1929 a citizens’ committee secured in the State of 
Wisconsin a referendum vote by the customers of the small- 
loan companies operating under the uniform law in that 
| State. This document is too lengthy for complete inclusion 
| here. I insert as follows only the body of the report and a 
few typical samples of the testimonial letters received by 
this committee in answer to the inquiry as to whether or 
not the customers of small-loan companies wished to have 
this small credit facility continued in that State: 


To the PRESIDENT WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL LENDERS ASSOCIATION: 


The undersigned, members of the Citizens’ Committee on the 
Uniform Smali Loan Law, herewith submit their report of the 
result of the referendum vote by customers of the small-loan 
companies now operating in this State. The question was sub- 
mitted by mail to all of the persons who have made loans of the 
companies included in your association. There are about 40,000 
such borrowers in all. 

The question presented to them was whether they want the 
existing law which authorizes these loans continued, or repealed 
as proposed in a bill now pending in the legislature. The form of 
ballot used follows: 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ON THE 
UNIFORM SMALL Loan Law, 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 8, 1929. 

This committee wants to know whether or not the customers of 
small-loan offices want the law to be changed so these offices must 
go out of business. y 

We have asked the company from which you have borrowed 
money to write your name at the top of this letter. 

We ask you to send us your answer at once in the stamped and 
addressed envelope which is inclosed. 

You should sign your name and address, but you may be per- 
fectly sure that your name will not be made public. 

It is our purpose to find out from the customers of this small- 
loan business whether they think it is a useful and n 
business, or whether they think this business as now conducted 
should be stopped entirely. 

Please answer the question below by making a cross after the 
word Tes if you believe the business should continue; or by 
making a cross after the word “No” if you think the business 
ought to be stopped. 
This is the question: 


. 
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Do you want the legislature to retain the small loan law and 
to keep your chance to borrow money as you are now able to do at 
the office where you have made a loan? 

Yes I want the business to be continued. 

No I want the business to be stopped. 

We thank you for sending your answer, which will help 


the 
people of the whole State to know whether the small loan law has 


helped or whether it has harmed those who, like yourself, have 


FRED D. GOLDSTONE, 
Secretary of the Committee. 


borrowed money at small-loan offices. 


The canvass has been conducted from July 8 until noon of 
to-day, July 19. The results of the poll are as follows: 


Votes from Milwaukee County 
Votes from rest of State 


Total votes cast 


Accompanying the ballot on which these votes were cast were 
more than 300 voluntary expressions of opinion of which the great 
majority were in favor of the maintenance of the small-loan busi- 
ness. We have appended to this report representative copies of 
such letters. 


The practical unanimity of these votes is all the more sig- 
nificant in view of the circumstances and conditions -prevailing 
during the referendum. 

First. The State senate had recently passed, by a vote of 23 to 5, 
a bill to repeal the small loan law here in question. 

Second. In the course of the discussion of this measure in the 
senate, the law was bitterly assailed on the ground of authorizing 
usury and of permitting exorbitant profits to the lender. These 
statements were widely quoted in the public press. 

Third. The business of loaning money, from Biblical days down 
to the present time, has never been a popular one. 

Whatever others may think about the small loan law, the people 
who have taken advantage of it by borrowing from the agencies 
licensed in this State—the people, after all, most concerned—are 
unmistakably in favor of it. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Francis E. McGovern, Chairman. 
Wa. L. PIEPLow. 
FRED D. GOLDSTONE, Secretary. 


TYPICAL VOLUNTARY LETTERS 


These letters are printed here as they were written. They have 
not been edited except as it has been necessary to eliminate words 
that would serve to identify the writers. 

There are times when a man of independent character prefers 
paying a high rate of interest to asking a friend to go security 
for him at a bank. Such a company affords a legitimate oppor- 
tunity to get money and to pay for the loan. 

There are times when a man has borrowed all that his credit 
will properly stand at the bank where he does business. Then 
sickness in his family or the necessities of a son or daughter in 
school make a demand upon him which must be met. Under this 

“small-loan” system he may meet the emergency without em- 
barrassment and in a wholly legitimate way, and pay when the 
stress is over. 

Also any man of independent character despises any plan which 
savors of charity or patronage; he would not consider a “ charity” 
loan under any circumstances. The charity“ loan proposition 
under whatever disguise labeled is an insult to any self-supporting 
man or woman, and will not be used. 

Again, there are many who do not have bank credit and who 
are entirely honest, and who get “up against” tragic conditions 
where some small amount as $25 or $50 will save happiness and 
perhaps life itself; this sort of a company gives them their chance. 
They get what they need, and they pay and pay gladly for what 
they get. 

When I read of the extreme concern of some of the people who 
are worrying in the public prints about the sad, sad case of the 
poor borrower I am somehow reminded of good Ben Franklin's 
story of the man who had an ax to grind. 

When I first went to make my loan I was just about as green 
in the business of loaning money as perhaps hundreds of other 
people were. Yet I have this to say, that every bit of information 
I asked for, and a great deal more besides, was given to me before 
I made my loan. I understood distinctly the way this business 
is transacted, the interest rates, and ev: else. 

The rate of interest charged—although a little high, in my 
opinion—is just a slight obstacle when one is in strained circum- 
stances. It can easily be overcome when the party making a 
loan will, in the season when he fares a little better, make as 
large a payment on his loan as is possible. It is well understood 
that everybody at some time can use a little extra money. There 
is sickness, no work, and hundreds of other reasons why a person 
will be down and out at some time. I personally would rather 
make a loan than to charge a bill to a doctor, and that goes for a 
lot of other things also, 
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- I sincerely believe that whoever is on the verge of making a 
lon knows just exactly how the situation is handled. It is 
really up to that party to decide whether he can afford it. Here 
is another thing I noticed. The people I deal with always dis- 
couraged me from making a large loan. They always were sincere 
about it, and made me understand I must be sure whether I 
could afford it. 

I hope these few lines will help you to decide to keep the small 
loans act. 

I have found this company a great help to me when I was in 
need, although the interest is high. But where can a nonprop- 
erty owner go and get money without a signer? 

When I made a loan with these people I was out of employment; 
my house rent went on; I was too proud to let my own folks know 
I hadn't my rent, and furthermore they need eve they have 
for themselves. How could I tell my landlord I didn’t have the 
rent? I knew I could not go to a bank and make a loan without 
a signer. Well, then, I would have to tell some one, and that I 
didn’t want to do. I have always kept up my credit, yet I was 
in a position I couldn’t get a loan unless I went to some one to 
sign for me. I knew when winter was over I would have employ- 
ment again. And with the loan I got from the loan company I 
could get by without letting anyone know my business, And so 
there are lots of poor people too proud to tell their friends the 
position they are in, and are willing to pay for a little help over 
a rough place. I read the ad in the paper. I went to these peo- 
ple; they gave me a loan without a lot of red tape, and I for one 
can say I thank them. 

I most certainly do not think this system of loaning money 
should be discontinued. It is the best way the middle class has of 
borrowing money without having the fact made public property. 

I personally am very much in favor of keeping our local firm of 
this kind in existence. It has done much for me. 


One reason I am in favor of the loan office continued is that I 
personally know of men who, if it were not for being able to bor- 
row, would have been in very great trouble, garnisheed, and so on. 
I borrowed money to pay off a grocer who was charging me from 
3 to 10 cents more on every article I bought of him. 


My principles are to never quit a man owing him. So I bor- 
rowed in self-defense, one might say. And have saved many times 
the interest charged since getting the loan. 


I have found it a boon for a small-wage-earning man. The only 
way to get taxes, hospital money, interest, etc., is to borrow it, 
and then hurry to pay it in larger amount than the required 
amount. For those poor folks that get tough breaks so often 
there is nothing like it; better any time than asking relatives. 
You borrow the money, pay your interest, and need feel under no 
obligations to more fortunate relatives or friends. 


THE UNIFORM ANNUAL REPORT BY SMALL-LOAN COMPANIES 


H. R. 15892 provides that the commissioner of insurance 
of the District of Columbia shall have the responsibility to 
issue licenses to small-loan companies operating in this 
jurisdiction and to supervise their business. Wide latitude 
is given in this matter of supervision. 

The uniform small loan law generally imposes responsi- 
bility upon some official department in each State, usually 
the State department of banking, to grant licenses and to 
supervise licensees. This supervision is designed primarily 
to protect the borrower through rigid enforcement of the 
safeguards written into the law. In the several States in 
which the uniform small loan law is operative there has 
been active supervision of the business. Moreover, recogniz- 
ing the public interest to be served, personal finance com- 
panies have diligently cooperated with the official super- 
visors, both individually and directly, and through the action 
of their national and State associations. I may further add 
that such other agencies as the Russell Sage Foundation, 
legal-aid associations, better-business bureaus, and local 
chambers of commerce have engaged cooperatively in seeing 
to it that the provisions of the uniform small loan law are 
being fully observed. 

The small-loan business has been publicly commended on 
numerous occasions which have come to my attention by 
official supervisors in the several States by reason of its atti- 
tude of cooperation in assisting the enforcement of the 
administrative provisions of the law. The small-loan busi- 
ness, however, has voluntarily proceeded beyond mere com- 
pliance with legislative and administrative provisions and 
during the year 1930 has undertaken to make of public rec- 
ord comprehensive economic and social dasa concerning the 
business. The national and several State associations of 
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ing State officials that a uniform annual be required 
from each licensee in each of the several States, the object 
being not only to secure an official record of all pertinent 
economic and social facts bearing upon the business but to 
secure this information in such form as will make possible 
its uniform compilation and comparison. 

A uniform report of this character drafted by the Amer- 
ican Association of Personal Finance Companies and in- 
dorsed by the Russell Sage Foundation has already been 
adopted with slight local modifications in more than a dozen 
States. Its general use will assure the collection of a body 
of information of authentic and official character such as 
no other industry, in so far as I am advised, has voluntarily 
placed at the disposal of the public. 

MINORITY VIEWS 

Minority views on this proposed legislation have been pre- 
pared and reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia by Messrs. Hutt of Wisconsin and Tarver of 
Georgia. I am never disposed to brush aside lightly the 
opposing views of my colleagues of the House. They 
usually represent serious, painstaking study and are always 

- worthy of respectful consideration. 

I beg leave, however, to point out that the minority views 
reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia 
are based upon misapprehensions which constitute two of 
the principal difficulties encountered by the small-loan in- 
dustry in establishing its position with the public. I refer 
primarily to the confusion between commercial banking in- 
terest rates and the charges for small-loan services. These 
are not properly comparable. Again, there is the belief hat 
the loan-shark evil can be readily eradicated through vigor- 
ous enforcement of existing laws. The latter point has been 
covered already in these remarks. The former I will discuss 
briefly at this point. 

HIGH COSTS OF SMALL-LOAN BUSINESS 

The natural reaction to a law allowing a much higher 
rate to be charged for small loans of short duration than 
is paid by the substantial borrower is unfavorable, yet the 
very nature of the transaction so requires. To believe that 
a secured loan of $5,000 to 1 person is as costly to make 
and collect as 50 poorly secured or unsecured loans of $100 
each to 50 persons is obviously fallacious, the latter re- 
quiring 50 times as much bookkeeping and more than 50 
times as much investigation and collection effort and cost 
practically 50 times as much for overhead. 

The cost factors per dollar loaned in making small loans 
at “retail” are quite different from those incident to large 
“wholesale” loans. In the first place, the licensed lender 
must pay the bank rate or more to investors for the money 
it lends; it has no depositors’ funds. It then has heavy 
operating costs incident to making loans and collecting 
thousands of small monthly payments. The applicant for 
a small loan is not only a stranger but is usually facing a 
financial emergency. His character, income, habits, finan- 
cial condition, employment, stability of his family relations, 
and general conditions must be ascertained without offend- 
ing him or embarrassing him in his employment. Collec- 
tion can not be effected by recourse upon indorsers or other 
good security, or lawsuits, foreclosures, or any of the col- 
lection methods employed by commercial collection agen- 
cies. The cost of collections is many times higher per 
dollar loaned than in any other type of credit agency. 

Experience has demonstrated that even the small loans 
which are indorsed by two acceptable comakers can not be 
made and collected unless investigation fees are charged 
and interest for a full year is discounted in advance, al- 
though the principal is repaid in equal monthly payments 
during the year; the true interest charged by such agencies 
runs from 20 per cent a year up. Some commercial banks 
make small indorsed loans at a low rate, but such loans are 
few in number and are made without profit to accommodate 
present or potential depositors. The great majority of wage 
earners are unable to borrow from the most liberal banks 
because they can not furnish the required security of two 
acceptable indorsers. 
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However, the agencies which operate under the small loan 
laws do not compete with the banks or the Morris Plan 
agencies, all of which require comakers or indorsers. They 
lend to that large group of people who can not obtain ac- 
ceptable indorsers, and who can only offer security with a 
cash value which is a small fraction of the amount loaned. 

Such loans can be made on a noncommercial basis when 
workers are associated in a cooperative credit union whose 
officers serve without pay, lending the members’ deposits to 
other members. Though such credit unions are valuable 
and desirable, especially for Government employees, they 
are limited in scope. Over half the gainfully employed in 
the District are not employed by the Government and most 
of these are not so situated as to be able to take advantage 
of credit unions. 


RATE OF CHARGE 


The uniform small loan law describes the rate as interest. 
This language has been found necessary in the pending 
measure. It should be stated that this frequently spreads 
and strengthens the misapprehension suffered by Messrs. 
Hutz and Tarver, who signed minority views, i. e., that the 
rate of charge is real interest. 

“Interest,” as used in the language of this measure, is a 
legal fiction found necessary as a matter of legislative lan- 
guage. The rate might more fairly be described as the “ rate 
of interest and charges.” The permitted rate is, in fact, a 
gross charge for this small-loan service, out of which must 
be deducted many costs peculiar to the business as well as 
ordinary operating expenses before the remainder resembles 
interest in the sense of compensation for the use of money. 

The common practice cited above to confuse the gross 
charges for this small-loan service with commercial banking 
interest rates has created much misunderstanding regard- 
ing the sanctioned maximum rate. It is commonly stated 
that the small-loan business charges from 30 to 42 per cent 
interest per annum. This statement obviously spreads pub- 
lic misconceptions. First of all, the permitted rate is levied 
only against unpaid balances, without other charges or fees 
whatever. It should be clearly understood that the per- 
mitted rate is a gross charge for the financial service ren- 
dered out of which must be deducted all operating costs 
before the remainder even approximates the accepted con- 
cept of interest, or develops that profit to the lender which 
is necessary to sustain the business as a commercial enter- 
prise. 


COST OF MONEY FOR LOAN PURPOSES 


It is impractical to discuss here with any completeness 
the cost factors in the small-loan business. However, it 
seems permissible to point out to those who habitually con- 
fuse the rate of charge in the small-loan business with bank- 
ing interest that a single item of cost in the small-loan 
business is usually greater than the customary regular bank 
interest rates. I refer to the cost of procuring capital for 
the business. In procuring capital for loan purposes com- 
mercial banks enjoy a wide advantage over other lending in- 
stitutions. The bank, in exchange for its guarantees of 
security and its other accommodations and services, attracts 
the surplus capital of the individual, and thereby accumu- 
lates great reserves of deposit funds. Under banking regu- 
lations and subject to deductions for operating costs, these 
deposits are available for loan purposes without the inter- 
vention of customary charges for the use of money. The 
commercial bank with only nominal capital may possess, by 
reason of the accumulated deposits of its customers, a vast 
reservoir of loanable resources. 

It is even possible for commercial banks, after all cus- 
tomary cost deductions are made, to employ the aggregate 
funds of their depositors within the general usury statutes 
and yet develop an income far in excess of returns from 
simple transactions under the so-called legal rate of interest. 
It is impractical here to trace in detail the life history of 
commercial-bank assets. However, through such common 
and accepted practices as discounts, maintenance of com- 
pensating balances, the mobile use of loanable funds in call 
money markets, and so forth, it is possible for the commer- 
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cial bank to realize gross returns not at all reflective of the 
simple legal-interest rate. 

The commercial or industrial enterprise requiring capital 
must usually procure it from the banker, and it must pay the 
banker’s charge for the use of the money. The banker's 
charge in such transactions can not be uniform, although 
the visible rate necessarily must not exceed the legal maxi- 
mum. The old-established business, with every reasonable 
evidence of stability and permanence, gets the low rate. 
The new or unfamiliar enterprise usually pays the maximum 
charge. 

While the small-loan business has achieved a business 
status which has already gained the favorable attention of 
substantial investment bankers, when compared with many 
other enterprises it is a relatively new business, the magni- 
tude and economic influence of which is only now being 
discovered and appraised. It is not strange then that the 
loanable funds of personal-finance companies, or small-loan 
companies, which under this proposed measure can not be 
accumulated through deposits, must be procured from banks 
or other equivalent agencies at relatively high costs for the 
use of the money. 

It seems a fair statement, based upon all the information 
available, to say that the average cost of money for loan 
purposes in the personal-finance business equals, or exceeds, 
the legal maximum bank interest rate in the District of 
Columbia. 


A GRADUATED-RATE PLAN PROVIDED IN THIS LAW 


While convinced that a maximum interest rate of 3 per 
cent a month on the unpaid balance is necessary to insure 
the provision of complete small-loan service, the committee 
has developed a graduated-rate plan which gradually reduces 
the rate permitted as the amount of the loan or loan balance 
increases. 

The rate of 3 per cent is not to be permitted on all loans 
under $300, as in most of the States, but only on the loans 
of $100 and less, which experience and cost accounting has 
proven can not and will not be made at a lower rate. Per- 
sons borrowing the larger amounts from $100 to $300 are 
to obtain a lower rate; 3 per cent a month can be charged 
on only that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
ceeding $100, and 2% per cent a month can be charged on 
the remainder of the principal balance of the loan. This 
results in a graduated reduction of the rate charged on 
each dollar from $100 to $300, and a substantial saving to 
borrowers. It discourages lenders from making only the 
larger loans, and assures the making pf the smaller and 
more necessitous ones. 

The actual cost of loans when interest is charged only on 
unpaid balances is not as great as it might seem at first 
thought. A loan of $100 repaid in three equal monthly pay- 
ments would cost an average of $2 a month; if repaid in 10 
equal monthly payments it would cost an average of $1.65 a 
month. A full examination of the books of 30 loan com- 
panies made by Dr. Willford I. King, the statistician and 
economist, showed that borrowers were paying the income 
from only three or four days’ labor on their loans, which 
averaged $170 and were discharged, on the average, in 280 
days. Many of the victims of illegal lenders in the District 
of Columbia are paying from one-fourth to three-eighths 
their income in interest and other charges. Doctor King’s 
survey showed that the interest costs to borrowers from 
legal loan companies amounted to the moderate sum of 10 
cents per day. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH LOWER RATES WHERE ATTEMPTED HAVE FAILED 


In Missouri, which has a rate of 2½ per cent a month, the 
loan shark is active in spite of strenuous efforts to curb him; 
various schemes to charge higher rates have been adopted; 
new capital is not coming into the business; reputable 
agencies are declining to make loans under $100, and all 
are charging the maximum rate. 

In West Virginia, which has a rate of 2 per cent a month, 
no money is offered at this rate and the State is overrun 
with loan sharks. 
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In New York a rate equivalent to 2½ per cent a month 
leaves all but a small fraction of the wage earners without 
small-loan facilities or at the mercy of loan sharks. 

New Jersey last year reduced the rate to 1% per cent a 
month which has resulted in eliminating most sources of 
decent personal credit. Only a few companies have re- 
mained in business, in the hope that the rate will be re- 
stored under which they can operate, and these are con- 
fining their loans to people who can secure indorsers or 
who borrow the largest sums. 


‘EXISTING SMALL LOAN LAW INEFFECTIVE 


I would respectfully call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the law passed in 1913 to regulate small loans in 
the District of Columbia is ineffective. 

When President Taft signed the law in 1913 which now 
regulates the making of small loans in the District, he ex- 
pressed doubt regarding the practicability of the maximum 
rate of 1 per cent a month prescribed by the law, but stated 
that in case this rate turned out to be too small Congress 
in its wisdom might increase it. Although the maximum 
fixed in the law of 1913 made it impossible for legitimate 
agencies to operate in the District, and deprived necessitous 
persons of desirable loan facilities, the situation is unchanged. 

On many occasions since 1918, grand juries, District Com- 
missioners, and citizens’ groups have suggested the passage 
of a law which would provide legitimate loan service under 
strict regulation—the only practical means of defense 
against the horde of outlaw money lenders infesting the 
District. The nefarious practices of these loan sharks have 
frequently been exposed, and fruitless efforts expended in 
attempting to bring them to prosecution. 

Yet the prosecution of loan sharks does not supply a dol- 
lar of money to a single family that must have emergency 
funds. Such families deserve assistance in meeting their 
bills, preserving their credit, and running their own affairs. 
The only remedy is to provide legal facilities for borrowing. 

A legal rate of interest that is too low to attract capital 
into the business not only deprives the most necessitous 
persons, who need small amounts, of desirable loan facilities, 
but permits the loan shark to remain active with little or - 
no competition. This is what the present 1 per cent a 
month law has done. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the present con- 
clusions of the author of this small-loan legislation adopted 
in 1913, the Hon. Leonpas C. Dyer, of Missouri, who is still 
a Member of this body. On Friday, January 23, 1931, Mr. 
Dyer appeared before the Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the Senate, which is considering legislation 
identical in its provisions with H. R. 15982 here under dis- 
cussion, and there made the following statement: 

My interest in this matter dates back to 1913, when I was the 
author of the legislation touching loan companies, which became 
a law in that year, and we reported the bill to the House with a 
rate of interest of 2 per cent. The “2” was stricken out in the 
House and 1 per cent was inserted. As the result all those en- 
gaged in the loan business in the District of Columbia left, and, 
so far as we know, quit the business entirely because of the fact 
that they could not operate under that rate of interest. 

Since that time I have not been in close touch with matters of 
that kind in the District of Columbia. I have not been a member 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia for some 18 years, 
but I do know from the fact that I had this contact with the 
subject that people have come to me from time to time and 
said there was need in the District for a law governing the loan- 
ing of money to people who wanted to borrow in small amounts. 
So I feel that something ought to be done and it should be done 
now. It should have been done long ago, because there has been 
no law in the District other than the one to which I have referred 
that would enable anyone to borrow money in small amounts and 
be protected. à 

I have received many complaints from time to time of there 

still in the District people who have been lending money, 
not openly, of course, but surreptitiously and otherwise, at high 
rates of interest. It is a matter that must be regulated strictly, 
and there must be a law governing it that will prevent injustice 
being done and exorbitant rates being charged. 

A great many injustices are possible under the lending of money. 
When we had it up at that time, some 18 years ago, conditions in 
the District were intolerable in that respect. The companies were 
charging all kinds of exorbitant, usurious rates of interest. The 
bill which is before your committee, Mr. Chairman, I think is a 


very fair and reasonable measure. I do not wish to go on record 


as saying that the rates of interest in that bill are the ones that 
ought to be adopted, because, as I say, I have pec been in close 


touch with the subject for some years, but the rate ought to be 
around the amounts mentioned in this bill. That is the rate that 
is usually fixed in the various 55 88 it has been 


found has been n to be fixed in order to enable people to 
honestly loan money to people of small means and for short periods 
of time. You gentlemen will, no doubt, from the witnesses you 
have before you, determine just what is the proper rate. It ought 
to be around, I think, somewhat near the figures fixed in this bill. 
I come only, Mr. Chairman, to say that I think legislation of 
this character is badly needed for the District. We have had 
nothing since the legislation to which I referred, and of which I 
was the author, was enacted into law, and which has never been 
workable. I understand from the corporation counsel and others 
that no license has ever been taken out under that act of mine, so 
I have no pride of authorship in it any more, since it is not work- 
ing, and I would be glad to see some substitute that will be work- 
able and will take care of the situation which I have indicated. 


H. R. 15982 SHOULD BE APPROVED 


Mr. Speaker, I believe there is real need for this legisla- 
tion in the District of Columbia not only as a remedial meas- 
ure to deal effectively with the loan-shark problem but fur- 
ther as an affirmative piece of legislation providing a 
necessary business facility to the individual citizen. After 
considerate attention to the views in opposition to this 
legislation I feel justified in stating that in my opinion this 
opposition largely rests upon misconceptions of the problem 
to be solved and unfounded misapprehensions regarding 
the remedy we here propose. The Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia held comprehensive hearings on this 
measure. They have reported overwhelmingly in favor of 
its passage. I desire to commend it to my colleagues of 
the House as a forward-looking legislative proposal, in har- 
mony with progressive, economic, and social thought, and 
worthy of their favorable consideration and support. I re- 
spectfully urge upon the House early passage of this measure. 


ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a statement 
prepared by three Members of Congress, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Ranxin], the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Connery], and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by print- 
ing a statement prepared by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN], the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Connery], and himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement 
of Joun E. RANKIN, of Mississippi; WILLIAM P. Connery, of 
Massachusetts, and WRIGHT Parman, of Texas, all Members 
of Congress; members of the Veterans’ Committee in the 
House, ex-service men, and members of the American Le- 
gion, and three of the House Members, who have been lead- 
ing the fight in Congress for the payment of the adjusted- 
service certificates in cash now protesting against statements 
reputed to have been made at Boston, Mass., Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1931, by John Thomas Taylor, temporary legisla- 
tive representative of the American Legion in Washington, 
and Neal D. Williams, national vice commander of the 
Legion: 


The rank and file of the American Legion desire the payment 
of the adjusted-service certificates in cash now. If paid, the $1 
and $1.25 a day for services they rendered as of the time the 
services were rendered, with reasonable interest from that time, the 
face value of each certificate will be due this year. 

The temporary legislative representative of the American Legion 
in Washington, John Thomas Taylor, is not only refusing to help 
the cause, although cash payment of the certificates was indorsed 
by the American Legion, at Indianapolis, Ind., recently, but is 
actually blocking the efforts of the proponents of the measure 
to get this payment made. 

Mr. Taylor's activities here in Washington are injurious to the 
cause of the veterans of the World War, the disabled as well as 
those who are asking for the payment of this honest debt that 
has already been confessed by Congress. 

Mr. Taylor is quoted as saying: 

“The proposal is not a part of the program of the American 
8 that it was something it didn't want, and would not be 
tolerated.“ 
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This statement is made at a time when the Hon. Ralph T. O'Neil, 
National Commander of the American Legion, is ill and can not 
speak for the Legion, and also at the close of the session of 

when such a statement will be most injurious. 

A local paper states that Mr. Taylor is being considered for 
an appointment as Secretary to the President. 

His statement appears to be a part of the scheme of the pred- 

atory interests to deny the veterans of the World War the pay- 
ment of a just debt. 

Several hundred thousand veterans are now suffering by reason 
of the lack of sufficient food and clothing for themselves and 
families; they are unemployed and can not find jobs; they are 
being thrown into the streets with their wives and sick children 
because of their inability to pay house rent. Yet the Government 
owes these men a sufficient amount of money which, if paid 
now, would tide them over in their distress, but Mr. Taylor has 
refused to turn his hand to obtain justice for them. 

We are at a loss to know by what authority Taylor and National 
Vice Commander Neal D. Williams state that the proposal for 
immediate cash payment of adjusted-service certificates is not 
part of the program of the Legion and demands for it would not 
be tolerated by the American Legion. 


THE AMERICAN DIESEL-ENGINE INDUSTRY AND THE NAVAL CON- 
STRUCTION BILL 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago 
I placed in the ConcressionaL Record a statement opposing 
the paragraph in the naval construction bill which would 
permit the Navy Department to spend $500,000 for the pur- 
chase of Diesel engines abroad. The Secretary of the Navy 
under date of February 2 has written me at length in 
reference to my opposition to this paragraph and I have 
replied to his communication. 

As my remarks seem to have excited considerable interest 
I am inserting at this point the letter I received from Secre- 
tary Adams as well as my reply. The letters follow: 


THE SECRETARY or THE Navy, 
Washington, February 2, 1931. 
The Hon. JoHN J. COCHRAN, M. O., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN COCHRAN: I have noted in the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Recorp of Wednesday, January 28, 1931, a speech delivered 
by you on the subject of the naval construction bill and the pro- 
vision for a sum of money for experimental purposes to enable the 
Navy Department to determine the best type of Diesel engine for 
naval purposes, 
In view of the probable replacement of our submarine tonnage, 
it is incumbent upon the Navy Department to determine as far as 
possible the best and most reliable machinery to place in such 
vessels. Owing to the cost of such vessels it is not deemed wise 
to place experimental types of machinery in them until their 
reliability has been demonstrated. 

The Navy Department fully concurs in the statement as to the 
necessity of encouraging Diesel~engine builders in this country 
to produce Diesel engines suitable for naval use. It is entirely 
true that in time of war the Navy must depend upon the com- 
mercial companies for such 

There are to-day in the United States a number of builders of 
Diesel engines for shore and merchant marine use whose product 
is noted for reliability and excellence of construction. 

It is believed, however, that it is not clearly understood by 
those unfamiliar with the technical details of Diesel engines of the 
great variations that exist in the types for different purposes. In 
& Diesel engine built for shore power plants, conditions of weight 
and space are practically unlimited, and the engines designed for 
this purpose are entirely unsuited for naval use. In engines built 
for the merchant marine the considerations of weight and space 
apply to a far less extent than they do in those designed for naval 
use. The Diesel installed in the Shipping Board ships 
weighed from 250 to 350 pounds per horsepower, while those for 
naval purposes can not exceed 40 or 50 pounds per horsepower, 
and if they are to compete with present naval installations will 
have to be reduced to about 17 pounds per horsepower. 

The main requirement for Diesel engines in the United States 
Navy is for submarine propulsion. In this field the Navy has had 
experience extending over a period of 20 years. An engine for sub- 
marine purposes must be very light, very reliable, and capable of 
opera over a wide range of speed for extended periods. The 
space in which it is installed is exceedingly limited and facilities 
for repair are difficult. The design of such an engine involves the 
greatest skill and experience if it is to result in a reliable engine. 
Reliability is undoubtedly the most important factor in such en- 
gines. The skill in design and increased cost of manufacture of 
such engines do not make them suitable for commercial use where 
a cheaper engine will generally serve the purpose. 

The engines in our submarines built up to and including the 
World War were in some cases satisfactory and in other cases less 
than satisfactory. This was due to a number of causes, but the 
primary one was 8 the fact that in each new type of sub- 
marine it was necessary to install an experimental type of e 


Also, the bulk of our submarines were built from 1914 88 1915 
mainly under war conditions. 

After the war several German submarines were turned over to 
extremely 


our Navy, and it was found that they had developed an 
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rellable and efficient type of engine considerably superior to those 
used in our service. Duplicates of these engines were built at the 
New York Navy Yard and have been installed in submarines V-4, 
V-5, and V-6, built since the war, and have rendered most satisfac- 
tory service. They are the most reliable submarine engines in 
service to-day. 

I have tried to make it clear that a Diesel engine built for shore 
purposes and which may be capable of running for long periods of 
time without stopping is an entirely different engine from that 
required by the Navy, and the performance of such an engine is 
no criterion as to the performance of one which is required for 
submarine purposes. 

Great advance has been made abroad in recent years in the de- 
sign or lightweight high-speed engines, and it is the desire of the 
Navy Department to obtain the latest possible information, plans, 
and samples of such engines for test with the view of advancing 
the knowledge of design and construction of lightweight engines 
in this country sultable for naval use. 

The clause in the proposed bill permitting the expenditure of 
not more than $500,000 abroad was for the purpose of obtaining 
plans and models of the best type of engine that has been de- 
veloped in Europe. It is quite possible that the expenditure for 
this p will be considerably less, $500,000 being set as an 
outside limit. The proposed law was based on the existing law 
which permits experimental types of aviation material to be pur- 
chased abroad. This law has been of much service to naval 
aviation and to the commercial industry. 

The department is of the belief that the acquisition of such 
models will be of benefit to the Diesel industry in the United 
States, and it is earnestly desirous of promoting in any way pos- 
sible the development of the art of construction of Diesel engines 
suitable for naval purposes by our own 

Since the proposed bill has not yet come up for discussion in 
the House, I am taking the liberty of sending a copy of this letter 
to the chairman of the House Naval Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. F. ADAMS. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1931. 
Hon. CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have read with intense interest your 
letter of the 2d instant referring to my remarks dated January 
28, 1931, in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp on the subject of the naval 
construction bill, with particular reference to the provision au- 
thorizing the purchase in Europe of Diesel engines for use in the 
Navy. Iam especially impressed with the third paragraph of your 
letter, which reads as follows: 

“The Navy Department fully concurs in the statement as to 
the necessity of encouraging Diesel-engine builders in this coun- 
try to produce Diesel engines suitable for naval use. It is entirely 
true that in time of war the Navy must depend upon the com- 
mercial companies for such engines.” 

You state that after the war German submarines were turned 
over to the Navy and were found to contain extremely reliable and 
efficient types of engines; that your department has built dupli- 
cates of these engines at the New York Navy Yard; that you have 
installed them in the V-4, V-5, and V-6, and that they have 
rendered most satisfactory service. 

It was this phase of the matter which resulted in my comments 
concerning the $500,000 appropriation. These engines may have 
been satisfactory engines at that time, but the request of your 
department for authorization to go to Europe to purchase an 
up-to-date engine establishes the fact that the department has 
not been able to keep pace with naval-engine development in 
Europe, and if you continue the policy which your department has 
pursued during the last 10 years you should be able now to get the 
most modern, up-to-date engines and duplicate them for sub- 
marines. How long will it be before you will have to come back 
to Congress for authorization to again go back to Europe and buy 
an engine which will be up to date then? 

I am inclined to agree that the builders of Diesel engines for 
naval use in Europe have made more progress than in this country, 
but clearly that is due to the fact that the private Diesel industry 
in Europe, with all of its trained designers, mechanics, and work- 
men, has had the full cooperation and support of the governments 
in the various countries both for navy and merchant marine 
Diesels. 

You state that certain Diesel engines built by private American 
builders were installed in some of our submarines up to and 
including the World War and that they were successful and satis- 
factory. During the intervening 15 years our American Diesel 
builders have certainly made a vast amount of progress in spite 
of lack of support of marine Diesel orders. The great advance in 
Diesel-engine design has occurred only during the past few years, 
and several American builders have kept fully abreast of Europe 
by purchasing technical collaboration from European builders who 
have been more fortunate in receiving substantial supporting 
orders from their governments. It is therefore unreasonable to 
condemn present American Diesels on the basis of performance of 
obsolete designs of 10 or more years ago. 

If the Navy Department by inference places the stamp of infe- 
riority on American-built Diesels by going abroad for Diesel engines 
and Diesel designs, it must be apparent that this will work a great 
handicap on the American Diesel industry. Certainly our ship- 
owners do not want to buy “inferior Diesels,“ and European Diesel 
builders would be quick to take advantage of the value of a 
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United States Navy Diesel order to claim superiority of their 
engines over American-built engines, not only in American mer- 
oe marine circles, but even for American stationary Diesel 
p 5 

For your information, one German Diesel builder is now very 
actively competing in the American stationary Diesel engine field. 
It will certainly be more difficult for American builders to meet 
this German competition if the Navy Department advertises to the 
. that it must go to Germany to get a satisfactory Diesel 
e e. 

I am utterly opposed to the Navy Department plans for strength- 
ening the European Diesel industry with United States Govern- 
ment funds, which will react to further weaken the American 
Diesel-engine industry, already suffering from lack of past normal 
Government support. The American Diesel-engine industry should 
receive the advantage of all the money appropriated for supplying 
United States Navy Diesel requirements, and the only way this 
can be accomplished is to place your orders for the contemplated 
work with American Diesel-engine builders. 

As stated in my remarks in the Recorp, some of our American 
Diesel engine builders are as well equipped to build engines of 
all types as any of the builders in Europe. 

Several of these American builders have acquired rights from 
the outstanding European Diesel engine builders for building in 
America the latest design of Diesel engines produced abroad. 
These American license arrangements include such firms as 
M. A. N. and the great German General Electric Co., which is 
associated with the General Electric Co. in this country. The Ger- 
man General Electric Co. during the war built in large numbers 
the same type of engine that the Navy Department has recently 
been building at the New York Navy Yard for installation in our 
latest submarines, V-4, V-5, and V-, which engines are, of course, 
of an obsolete pre-war design. 

All of this combined vast engineering experience, including not 
only lightweight Diesel-engine construction but modern fabri- 
cated welded framing, use of special light alloy materials and 
improved solid injection features, is entirely at the disposal of 
the Navy Department for producing suitable Navy Diesel engines. 
It is not necessary at all, as I see it, for the Navy Department to 
pick out some particular late design of European Diesel and copy 
it. To-day there is no great mystery in weight reduction of 
machinery; and certainly in the production of machinery requir- 
ing technical knowledge, ingenuity, skill, workmanship, and spe- 
cial materials America is the leader of the world. 

Suppose our Diesel engine builders, who built these successful 
submarine engines before the war, had been given the continuous 
support of the Navy Department since that time, American engi- 
neering skill would have enabled them to have kept pace with 
Europe in the building of modern Diesel engines suitable for 
naval use and it would not now be necessary for your department 
to be requesting authority and funds to go to Europe to buy 
up-to-date Diesel engines. : 

Your request for funds and authority to go to Europe indicates 
that you feel that the American Diesel-engine industry is totally 
unfit to build engines for the Navy. You have been building 
Diesel engines in your Navy Department for 10 years or more. 
Suppose war should be declared to-morrow. Who would build 
the Diesel engines for the Navy? Our Government during recent 
years has not cooperated in the training and equipping of private 
Diesel-engine builders to meet the requirements of the Govern- 


ment if a conflict should come, and if you continue during the 


next 10 or 20 years to carry out the policy which your department 
has pursued during the past 10 years, the private Diesel-engine 
builder in this country will continue to be totally unequipped 
to meet the naval needs in time of war. That is why I am espe- 
cially impressed with your statement: 

“It is entirely true that in time of war the Navy must depend 
upon the commercial.companies for such engines.” 

Our Government has been trying to mobilize industry for mili- 
tary use in emergency. Certainly any policy of the Navy which 
does not train and equip the Diesel-engine industry in the United 
States to the highest degree of efficiency to insure its ability to 
produce engines suitable for the Navy in case of conflict is di- 
rectly opposed to Federal mobilization of industry for war pur- 

and such a policy is not sound. 

If it is possible for this Government to obtain information and 
designs of latest European navy Diesels more advantageously than 
such information and designs can be obtained by private Ameri- 
can builders, I would not oppose the authorization, provided the 
purpose is to place this technical data at the disposal of the 
American Diesel builders who would build the engines and thereby 
become proficient in the construction of suitable Navy Diesels; 
but I am convinced that no time should be lost in changing the 
past policy of the Navy Department of developing and building 
its own naval Diesels. In order to equip private industry for 
emergencies, the department should place orders with qualified 
American Diesel builders covering special Navy Diesels for both 
submarine and surface vessels. 

In direct contrast to the present Navy Department policy of 
building in Government plants duplicates of German war prize 
submarine engines for all of its requirements in recent years, the 
Bureau of Aeronautics has avoided development and manufacture 
of aircraft engines in Government plants and substantially aided 
private manufacturing plants in developing the wonderfully suc- 
cessful American designs of airplane engines, which could not 
have been developed without substantial governmental support. 

By placing this Diesel development work with private builders 
in America, the Navy Department would encourage, support, and 
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build up Diesel development in this country. 3 
neering skill, with Government aid and encouragement, can keep 
fully abreast with the rest of the world in building light, service- 
able airplane engines, what reason is there to assume that the 
American Diesel industry could not keep abreast with the rest 
of the world in building engines for naval use if given govern- 
mental aid and support? 

As my remarks have excited considerable interest among the 
Members as well as the American industry, I am taking the liberty 
of inserting your communication as well as my reply in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. COCHRAN. 

Mr. Speaker, in my remarks of the 28th of January I men- 
tioned Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co., of Hamilton, Ohio; 
Busch Sulzer Diesel Engine Co., of St. Louis; Nordberg 
Manufacturing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis.; New London Ship & 
Engine Co., of New London, Conn.; Sun Building Co., of 
Chester, Pa.; and MacIntosh-Seymour Corporation, of Au- 
burn, N. Y., as leading Diesel manufacturers of the United 
States. Since then I have been informed that other large 
companies are Fairbanks-Morse Co., of Chicago; Cooper- 
Bessemer Corporation, of Grove City, Pa., and Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio; Winton Engine Corporation, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
Hill Diesel Engine Co., of Lansing, Mich.; Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Co., of Harrison, N. J.; Fulton Iron Works, of 
St. Louis; the Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., and the 
Union Diesel Engine Co., both of Oakland, Calif.; and the 
Western Enterprise Engine Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., all 
manufacturers of Diesel engines. 


HON. PLEAS T. CHAPMAN 


Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, an honored 1 Mem- 
ber of this House, Hon. Pleas T. Chapman, has just fallen at 
his home at Vienna, Ill., and I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing a brief state- 
ment of his life and services. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks in the Recorp. Is 

there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, Hon. Pleas T. Chapman is 
no more. The Grim Reaper called on him January 31, 1931, 
and he answered the summons bravely and serenely, as all 
great men do. 

Pleas T. Chapman was the fourth generation of that 
name, a descendant from the revolutionary patriot, Daniel 
Chapman. His father and mother, D. C. and Mary Rose 
Chapman, were tillers of the soil, and it was on a farm 
8 miles north of Vienna, III., where our hero opened his eyes 
to the light of day on October 8, 1854. 

Pleas, as he was familiarly known, received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of Johnson County, and after- 
wards attended McKendree College, where he graduated in 
1876. Following the habit of most of the midwesterners, 
he taught school for several years and studied law between 
terms. He was admitted to the Ilinois bar in 1879, and 
began the practice of law in his home county of Johnson. 

Mr. Chapman possessed an active and analytical mind in 
the field of Republican politics, and his profession brought 
him in contact with the people, which quickly developed 
his political sagacity. He was elected county superintend- 
ent of schools of Johnson County in 1876 and served for 
five years, and later was its county judge, serving two 
terms, from 1882 to 1890. In 1890 he was elected to the 
State senate, where he served with distinction until 1902. 
In 1904 he was his party’s choice for Congress from the 
twenty-fourth Illinois district, being elected to the Fifty- 
ninth Congress and successively to the Sixtieth and Sixty- 
first Congresses. During his six years’ service in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives he was a member of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, Manufactures, and Agri- 
culture. This was during the time that another Illinoisan 
was at the height of his career, Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, 
who was Speaker of the House, and there are many here to- 
day who served with Mr. Chapman and who remember his 
services to his country and are saddened by his passing. 

He was a member of the Masonic Lodge, Knights Templar, 
and Mystic Shrine, and belonged to the Methodist Church 
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and had served on the official board of that church for 
many years. He was a successful business man, possessing 
large holdings in real estate, and at the time of his death 
was president of the First National Bank, which he had 
helped to organize many years ago. 

The body laid in state at his home, where a great con- 
course of friends from all sections of southern Illinois came 
to pay their last tribute and respect to one who had been 
mighty in their political councils, successful in the financial 
strength of his county, and honored as a citizen. 

Funeral services were held at the home Monday afternoon, 
February 2, 1931, conducted by Dr. J. W. Cummins, of 
Marion, IIL, and assisted by Rev. A. A. Hagler, Vienna; C. S. 
Tritt, Litchfield; J. M. Clayton, Collinsville; and J. H. 
Morphis, of Creal Springs. 

Fraternal Cemetery, located in the midst of his earlier 
triumphs, contains his last remains. People of all walks of 
life from great distances came to pay their last respects to 
their friend. 

An editorial appearing in the Vienna Times, whose editor 
is Harry T. Bridges, sr., under date of February 5, 1931, 
has the following to say which more aptly describes the 
beautiful life of P. T. Chapman: 


P. T. CHAPMAN 

It is not too much to say of P. T. Chapman that in his passing 
Johnson County and southern Illinois have lost the greatest citi- 
zen in their history. Born in Johnson County, we see him as 
schoolboy, farm lad, teacher, county superintendent, lawyer, 
judge, mayor, legislator, Senator, Congressman, banker, financier, 
Christian, public-spirited citizen, and man among men. 

We have had to witness his passing for our minds to grasp how 
big he was. It has been so with other men down through the 
ages, and so it was with him. So history will have to tell the 
generations that follow what P. T. Chapman was to Vienna, to 
Johnson County, to Illinois, and to the Nation. He served them 
PON, aot iy and financially with honor and distinction 

to himself d to our own community. We are proud of his 
3 during his R active life. 

He was plain, modest, and unassuming in personality and man- 
ner, with a keen perception for the judging of men, and for those 
he trusted would go the limit and stand by them so long as his 
faith in them was not shattered. We who are left will never 
know the number of young men and women he helped to acquire 
an education nor those he helped financially to start and meet 
life’s battles. 

Not without faults and imperfection, nor without personal and 
political foes and jealousies. Every man who does things must 
have them. He met every issue of life p leasantly and peaceably if 
he could, but if he could not he had the courage and the ability 
to carry the fight even into the lion’s den. We honor the memory 
of such a one. 

Others will carry on where he left off, and we trust there are 
others undeveloped and unborn who will be able to bring again 
to Vienna, Johnson County, and southern Illinois records equal 
to that left by P. T. Chapman when he quit the walks of men. 

WICHITA GAME PRESERVE 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by print- 
ing a concurrent resolution from the Legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a resolution from the Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to-day by the House, I am submitting a 
concurrent resolution passed by the Oklahoma Legislature 
which relates to making certain improvements in the Wichita 
game preserve, which is a national playground for the people 
residing in the southwestern portion of the United States. 
Senator ELMER THomas and Congressman JED JOHNSON have 
sponsored certain legislation in this connection, and every 
member of the Oklahoma delegation is anxious to see Con- 
gress grant this relief at the earliest date possible. 

STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

I, R. A. Sneed, secretary of state of the State of Oklahoma, do 
hereby certify that the following and hereto attached is a true 
copy of enrolled senate concurrent resolution mem Con- 


orializing 
gress to Senate bills 2350 and 2351, the original of which is 
now on and a matter of record in this office. 
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In testimony whereof I hereto set my hand and cause to be 
affixed the great seal of State. 
Done at the city of Oklahoma City this 5th day of February, 


A. D. 1931. 
[SEAL.] R. A. SNEED, 
Secretary of State. 
Wm. LEE ROBERTS, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


Enrolled Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 3 (by Boyer and Garvin, 
of the senate, and Reinwand and Weaver, of the house) 
A concurrent resolution mem Congress to pass Senate 
A bills 2350 and 2351 

Whereas in 1905 the Government of the United States set aside 
the Wichita National Forest and Game Preserve of 61,500 acres, 
embracing a major portion of the Wichita Mountains in south- 
western Oklahoma; and 

Whereas an effort is being sponsored by the Oklahoma division 
of the Izaak Walton League of America to enlarge and improve 
said preserve and park so as to make it a real sanctuary for wild 
life and national playgrounds; and 

Whereas there are now pending before the of the 
United States S. 2350 and S. 2351, providing for appropriations for 
the purpose of increasing the size of said preserve, fencing the 
same, building a number of artificial lakes, and making needed 
improvements to properly take care of the wild life in the preserve: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Thirteenth Legislature of the State of Oklahoma: 

SECTION 1. That we do hereby approve the effort of the Okla- 
homa division of the Izaak Walton League of America in its efforts 
to enlarge and improve said preserve and to secure the necessary 
appropriations from the United States Congress. 

Sec. 2. That we do hereby memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to pass said S. 2350 and S. 2351 at an early date. 

Src. 3. That we request that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the members of the Oklahoma delegation in Congress. 

Adopted by the Senate this the 30th day of January, 1931. 

ROBERT BURNS, 
President of the Senate. 

Adopted by the house of representatives this the 2d day of 
February, 1931. 

CARLTON WEAVER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Correctly enrolled. 

Dave BOYER, 


Chairman Committee on Engrossing and Enrolling. 


DROUGHT RELIEF 


Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a resolution 
passed by the Legislature of the State of South Carolina 
regarding relief for the drought-stricken areas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a resolution passed by the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the House of Representatives of South Carolina recall- 
ing the generosity of the United States in appropriating $100,000,- 
000 to help the war-stricken countries of Europe after the World 
War, and of that amount $80,000,000 was found sufficient. 'This 
we feel a just satisfaction in having helped those who were in 
distress. It is also with just commendation we recall the large 
appropriations and supplies furnished by the United States to the 
Porto Rico island people when the calamity laid siege these unfor- 
tunate people in the great storms of a few years ago; and 

Whereas it is also gratifying when calamity of volcanic erup- 
tions occurring in Italy laying in waste the country and killing 
many people, that the United States rushed considerable aid with 
the Navy transports to relieve thè sore distress; and 

Whereas, with these deeds in view, we wish to commend the 
Democrats and the Progressive Republicans in the United States 
Senate for their manly and just fight to secure $25,000,000 to re- 
lieve the drought-stricken section of our own people in the United 
States, believing that we should think and care as much for the 
welfare of our own people as we did for suffering people around 
the world. We know these Democrats and Progressive Repub- 
licans know that it is almost adding insult to injury to call on 
people who are suffering themselves from depression and great 
loss everywhere, and who need help themselves, to contribute 
beta at will be necessary to relieve the distress: Now there- 
ore 

Resolved by the House of . of South Carolina, 
That the Democrats and the Progressive ge Seagrove in the 
United States Senate are hereby commended for their fight to 
secure aid from the United States by an appropriation, and if the 
Red Cross will not accept and distribute the appropriation, that 
this amount be disbursed from some organization competent to 
get relief to the people who so sorely need it. 
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Resolved further, That the house deems our own people as 
worthy of help as any people on earth, and we think as much of 
our people’s welfare as extended to others across the seas and 
deplore the unjust discrimination against our own e. 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution sent to all 

n and United States Senators from South Carolina 
and to the Hon. Josy T. RoBINsoN, the Democratic leader in the 
United States Senate. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Columbia S. C., February 4, 1931. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy of a resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives of South Carolina. 

J. WILSON GIsBEs, 
Clerk of the House. 


H. R. 15934, THE OLEO BILL 


Mr. GLOVER: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a resolution 
passed by the Legislature of the State of Arkansas, advocat- 
ing the passage of the bill (H. R. 15934) relating to oleo- 
margarine, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a resolution passed by the Legislature of the State 
of Arkansas. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Resolution memorializing the Congress to enact that certain bill 
now pending, known as H. R. 15934, relating to the manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine and restricting the use of palm oil in 
the manufacture thereof 


Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United 
States a certain bill known as H. R. 15934, the purpose and intent 
of which is to prohibit the use of palm oil in the manufacture 
of oleomargarine and its products; and ~ 

Whereas the enactment of such bill by Congress will be of great 
benefit to the dairying interests of the State of Arkansas: Now, 
therefore be ít 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of 
Arkansas (the Senate concurring herein), That we do hereby re- 
spectfully petition and urge the Congress to pass and enact said 
H. R. 15934. 

Be it further resolved, That the chief clerk of this house be 
instructed to forward a copy hereof to each of the Senators and 
Representatives of the State of Arkansas in the Congress of the 
United States. 

J. I. PILKINGTON. 


Jas. K. ADKINS. W. B. GRAHAM. 

J. En THOMPSON. Tom NEWTON. 

W. J. BULLOCK. CHARLES FLEMING. 
W. H. TOLAND. Joz THOMAS. 

C. D. EWELL. W. D. WALDROP, 
Guy Borrrr 


February 6, 1931. Read and adopted. 


W. H. Pnrrrs, Chief Clerk. 
W. C. BLACKWELL, Chairman, 


NOMINATION OF EUGENE MEYER, JR., TO BE GOVERNOR OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record by printing two state- 
ments I recently made before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extent his remarks in the Rrecorp by 
printing two statements made by him before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I shall not object, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency what chance 
there is, if any, to get any relief through the various bills 
pending before his committee to stop wholesale foreclosure 
of farm mortgages by Federal land banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman from Texas 
there are several bills pending before the committee upon 
‘which quite extensive hearings have been held, as the gen- 
tleman well knows. 

Mr. BLANTON. The press indicates that the matter is 
at a standstill and that there will not be any action taken 
at this session, is that correct? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The committee is waiting now on ad- 
ditional information which we are seeking from the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman expect his committee 
to abide by whatever the Federal Farm Loan Board may 
say about it? ; 

Mr. McFADDEN. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. They have already had their say, and 
it is a matter now, as to what the people say. 

Mr. ALMON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee a question. Is it not a fact that bills per- 
taining to the question of extension of loans by the Federal 
farm loan banks has been pending before the committee 
since early in December? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think since the opening of the ses- 
sion; yes. 

Mr. ALMON. And is it not the fact that the committee 
has a report from the Secretary of the Treasury opposing 
the legislation? 

Mr. McFADDEN. We have; yes. 

Mr. ALMON, And the Farm Loan Board, which the gen- 
tleman has called on for information, has its headquarters 
in the city of Washington? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. And up to this time the gentleman has not 
secured any recommendation or report from that board? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Oh, yes; we have had members of the 
board before the committee who have dealt with this subject 
both in open session and in executive session. The com- 
mittee has been giving very careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration to this most unfortunate situation. 

Mr. ALMON. I was informed that no hearings had been 
held, and that is the reason I asked the question. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Extensive hearings have been held by 
the committee. 

Mr. ALMON. I will say to the gentleman that I am very 
pleased that the committee is giving the matter considera- 
tion, because it is a question of very great importance to the 
farmers of the country, especially in the South, where the 
farmers are unable to meet their payments on mortgages to 
the Federal land banks on account of the drought, the slump 
in the price of cotton and other agricultural products, and 
the financial depression. I hope the committee will report 
a bill in time to have it passed at this session. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I realize that, and the committee is 
giving the matter its attention. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include my statements before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, United States Senate, under dates of January 27, 
1931, and February 6, 1931, on the consideration of the 
nomination of Eugene Meyer, jr., to be governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The statements are in part, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1931. 
The subcommittee met at 10 o'clock a. m., in room 212, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Rosert D. Carry presiding. 
Present: Senators Carry (chairman), GoLpsBorouGH, BROOR- 
HART, WAGNER, and FLETCHER. : 
Senator Carey. The committee will please come to order. Sen- 
ator Brookuart, do you want the witnesses sworn? 
Senator BROOKHART. Yes, sir. 
Senator Carey. I will call Congressman McFappen first. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. LOUIS T. M’FADDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

Senator Carrey. You may proceed, Mr. MCFADDEN. 

Representative McFappEn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the statement that I am about to make I am sub- 
mitting from information that has come to me as a Member of 
Congress and in connection with the work that I have had relating 
to matters that heve come before the · Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House. 

I am not speaking as chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, but I am referring to information and knowledge 
which have come to me in the position to which I have been 
assigned in the House. It covers a period of approximately 16 
years and for about 11 years as chairman of the Committee on 


Banking and Currency. During this period of time the com- 
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system, 
the fact that the committee has the responsibility of passing on 
legislation pertaining to all of these systems; this also included 
the operation of the War Finance Corporation act. 

As I say, the committee have held hearings at various times 
and have made a study of Federal reserve operations, Federal 
farm loan operations, intermediate credits operations, and War 
Finance Corporation activities. Much of what I shall say to you 
this morning, as I have previously said, has been gained from a 
careful study of these problems which have been presented to 
the committee. 

I would like to say at the outset that I have no personal ani- 
mosity toward Mr. Eugene Meyer and never have had; but I have 
come into possession of information and have formed some ideas 
in connection with these observations of the activities of the va- 
rious organizations with which he has been connected here, be- 
ginning with the War Finance Corporation, and the Federal farm 
oan system, and as these activities have affected the Federal 
reserve system. 

Mr. Meyer was a member of the board of the War Finance Cor- 
poration during its early days, and later, when the War Finance 
Corporation activities began to wane, Mr. Meyer made a trip out 
through the agricultural sections of the South and Middle West 
with Senator Calder, observing agricultural conditions, and 
worked up considerable sentiment in favor of the continuance of 
the War Finance Corporation. This activity on his part was 
largely responsible for the revival of the War Finance Corporation, 
and he was appointed manager-director. 

It would appear from Mr. Meyer's activities from the time he 
came to Washington that he been a seeker after public 
office. It was noticeable in the revival of the activities of the War 
Finance ration that he was looking toward leadership as the 
head of that institution. I do not care to go into more than one 
phase of the operations of the War Finance Corporation. 

When again the activities of the War Finance Corporation 
began to decline it appeared that Mr. Meyer was seeking his next 
connection, and it so developed that this next connection was 
with the Federal farm-loan system. 

The first acts which synchronized with earlier activities in 
securing his connection with the War Finance Corporation were 
apparent in the appointment of a Mr, Williams, of Texas, on the 
Federal Farm Loan Board at the instance of Mr. Meyer. Mr. 
Williams was a former employee of the War Finance Corporation 
in the State of Texas. At the inception of Mr. Williams into 
the Federal farm-loan system more or less turmoil was evident. 
Questions arose as to the administration of its operations. The 
other members of the board became exercised and alarmed with 
apparently no consultation back and forth except of an antagonis- 
tic nature, and it was readily understood among the people who 
knew of the operations there that Mr. Williams was Mr. Meyer's 
man and that there was to be brought about a reorganization of 
the Federal farm-loan system. 

Senator Carey. Whom did Mr. Williams succeed in that posi- 
tion? 

Representative McFanpen. I do not recall whom he did succeed, 
but subsequently there was a reorganization of the Federal farm- 
loan system; there were three resignations or dismissals from the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and members of the War Finance Cor- 
poration were made members of the board of the Federal farm- 
loan system. Mr. Meyer was made farm-loan commissioner, or 
head of the Federal farm-loan system. 

These men who came in from the War Finance Corporation 
besides Mr. Williams were Mr. Harrison, Mr. Cooksey, and Mr. 
Meyer, a majority of the board. It was generally understood in 
and around Treasury circles that the old organization of the War 
Finance Corporation was taking over the operation of the Federal 
farm-loan system. Again you had an indication of Mr. Meyer's 
desire to hold public office in the operation of the Federal farm- 
loan system. 

Almost immediately after the new board was organized a good 
deal of publicity was caused through the failure of the Kansas 
City Joint Stock Land Bank and the Ohio Joint Stock Land Bank. 
I am not going into any angle of that but it would be well, I 
think, for your committee, in connection with these hearings, to 
closely analyze the operations that I am referring to here, with 
particular reference to the failures of some of these joint-stock 
land banks. 

Now, I want to pass from this to the situation in regard to 
the Federal reserve system, and to invite your attention to what 
appears to me to be a synchronization of effort to arrange a 
distribution of important financial positions in connection with 
these various bodies. 

Senator BrookHart. Before you go to that, would it be proper 
to inquire something of the intermediate credits acts? 

Representative McFappen. The intermediate credits acts were 
passed and were operated by the Federal Farm Loan Board as a 
separate agency under the management for each of the 12 districts 
where the banks are located. I do not care to go into any of those 
operations at this time. 

Senator FLETCHER. The membership of the Farm Loan Board was 
increased by two, making the membership of the board seven 
instead of five, as originally provided for in the act. 

Representative McFappen. Yes; you are quite correct about that. 

Senator FLETCHER. I think Mr. Williams went on at that time. 

Senator Wacner. Who increased it, Congress or Mr. Meyer? 

Senator FLETCHER. Congress. 
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Senator Wacner. I thought that Mr. Meyer did all of these 
things. 

Senator FLETCHER. I do not know whether Mr. Meyer recom- 
mended it or not, but the board was increased from five to seven 
when the intermediate credits acts were passed. 

Representative McFappen. I think you will observe also that 
about that time, when this reorganization took place and the 
members of the board of the War Finance Corporation were moved 
into the Federal farm loan system, there was a large increase in 
the operating and general expenses of the Federal farm loan sys- 
tem. I am not criticizing that. It may have been necessary, but 
these costs doubled. 

Senator BROOKHART. Did not the business of the association 
decline? 

Representative MeFaborx. I think it is fair to state that be- 
cause of the situation that was created at that time the Federal 
farm loan system was tightening up all along the line and paying 
more attention to the collection of its obligations than to the 
extension of its facilities to the public. There are state- 
ments that have been issued to indicate that. I have not made a 
detailed examination of it, but I think it is fair to say that at or 
about that time they began to tighten up on their loans and be- 
came more drastic on collections. 

Senator BROOKHART. That is one thing that needs to be ex- 
amined into by this committee in connection with this matter, is 
it not? 

Representative McFappen. I would presume so; yes. 

Now, I want to place in the record at this time a copy of my let- 
ter to Hon. PETER Norbeck, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, under date of January 5, 1931; and, in 
addition to that, I want to place in the record, with the permis- 
sion of the committee, two speeches that I made in the House on 
December 16 and also on the 20th, which have a bearing on cer- 
tain things to which I have referred here before this committee in 
regard to the international relationship of our Federal reserve 
system with foreign countries and banks. 

Senator Carey. If there is no objection, they will be admitted. 

Representative McFappen. My letter to Hon. PETER NORBECK, 
under date of January 5, 1931, is as follows: 


! “ JANUARY 5, 1931. 
“Hon. PETER NORBECK, 
“ Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear SENATOR NorBECK: In connection with the confirmation 
of the pending nomination of Eugene Meyer, jr., to be a member 
and governor of the Federal Reserve Board which was some days 
ago reported favorably by your committee and is now, I under- 
stand, by agreement to be voted on by the Senate on January 9: 

“Before this matter is finally passed upon, should not your 
committee and the other members of the Senate ascertain the 
circumstances leading up to this appointment and to the resigna- 
tion of Roy A. Young as governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
and Edmund Platt as vice governor of the board? 

“At the time of the resignation of Governor Young he was ap- 

pointed governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. Simul- 
taneously with the resignation of Vice Governor Platt from the 
board he was made vice president of the Marine Midland group 
of banks, a new position created by this institution to fit the em- 
ployment of Mr. Platt. I have been informed that the negotia- 
tions leading up to Mr. Platt’s resignation and his appointment as 
vice president in charge of public relations of the Marine Mid- 
land group were largely conducted by Mr. Alfred A. Cook, a New 
York City lawyer, located at 20 Pine Street, who, I am told, is the 
brother-in-law of Eugene Meyer, jr., and Mr. George Blumenthal, 
who has long been a member of the international banking house 
of Lazard Freres & Co. I have already pointed out Mr. Blumen- 
thal's activities with the French Government and J. P. 
& Co. Mr. Cook, I understand, is also attorney for the New York 
Times. It is perhaps, needless for me to explain that the New 
York Times is probably the strongest exponent in this country 
of the type of internationalism which is leading gradually to our 
involvement in international financial and political affairs through 
the Bank for International Settlements and its use of our Fed- 
eral reserve system through J. P. Morgan & Co., who are and 
represent the American stockholders in this bank. 

“I should like to restate here the expressed official position of 
this Government as set forth in the statement of Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State, under date of May 16, 1929, in regard to par- 
ticipation by officers of the Federal reserve system in the Bank for 
International Settlements. I quote: 

“*In respect to the statements which have appeared in the press 
in regard to the participation of any Federal reserve officials in the 
creation or management of the new proposed international bank, 
I wish to make clear the position of this Government: 

“*While we look with interest and sympathy upon the efforts 
being made by the committee of experts to suggest a solution and 
a settlement of the vexing question of German reparations, this 
Government does not desire to have any American official, directly 
or indirectly, participate in the collection of German reparations 
through the agency of this bank or otherwise. It does 
not now wish to take any step which would indicate a reversal of 
that attitude and for that reason it will not permit any officials of 
the Federal reserve systems either to themselves serve or to select 
3 representatives as members of the proposed international 


“ Notwithstanding this definite prohibition, officers of the Fed- 
eral reserve system and of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
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are continuing conferences and apparently collaborating with the 
officers of the Bank for International Settlements. 

“Under these circumstances, the Senate and the country are 
entitled to have the full facts. 

The position of governor of the Federal Reserve Board, as you 
know, at this time is one of the greatest positions of trust in the 
United States, and the procurement of an important position of 
trust like this should not be acquired in any doubtful manner. 

“If this appointment has been secured through such methods, 
the country is entitled to know it, and these facts, if established, 
are sufficient basis for the rejection of this nomination. 

“Do you not think the way to ascertain the truth is to call 
before your committee, prior to this confirmation, the following 
persons: Hon. Roy A. Young, governor Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston; Hon. Edmund Platt, vice president of the Marine Midland 
group of banks: Mr. George F. Rand, president of the Marine 
Midland group of banks, Buffalo, N. T.; Mr. Alfred A Cook, 20 Pine 
Street, New York; and Eugene Meyer, jr.? 

“In further substantiation of what I am saying, I am closing 
copy of an address which I delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives under date of December 16, 1930. 

“TI should also like to make it clear to you that in the delivery 
of this speech and in the writing of this letter I am not assuming 
to lecture or direct your committee or the action of the United 
States Senate. I am thoroughly aware of the impropriety of such 
a course. What I am saying in this letter and what I have said 
in the inclosed speech is on my own responsibility as a Member of 
the House of Representatives. Because of the fact that I am so 
much concerned about the future welfare of the Federal reserve 
system, on account of its effect on the people in the United States, 
I am forced to resort to the only method at my command to bring 
this to the attention of those who have the responsibility now 
before them of the confirmation of this appointment. 


“Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) L. T. McFappen.” 


The speeches to which I referred are as follows: 


SPEECH OF HON. LOUIS r. M'PADDEN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, DECEMBER 16, 1930 


Mr. McFappen. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, this country is in the midst of a serious business, 
economic, and financial depression. Several times during the last 
session of Congress I took occasion to direct the attention of the 
House and of the country to the possible serious involvement of 
our Federal reserve system in not only international finance but in 
international politics, 

I am now taking the time of the House to further direct the 
attention of this House to international finance, and I hope that 
the few remarks that I may make will be heard somewhat in the 
other end of the Capitol, because of the faet that before the Sen- 
ate at this time are matters which tend to further involve the 
Federal reserve system in internationalism, particularly as regards 
such financial activities. 

The seriousness of this situation is perfectly apparent. You 
Members heard several of the things that I said during the closing 
days of the last session of Congress about the involvement of the 
Federal reserve system, or possible involvement of it, in the organi- 
zation of the Bank for International Settlements. Those people 
who attempted to answer my remarks in regard to this, attempted 
to minimize the im ce of the operation of the Bank for 
International Settlements. Subsequent events, however, have con- 
firmed everything that I said last spring as regards the magnitude 
of this important financial institution. We are now beginning to 
get the facts to the important part which this institu- 
ton is to play with regard to international financial and political 
operations. I need only cite in this connection the recent visit to 
the Capitol and to the White House, to the Treasury, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and to the Department of State of the head of the 
Bank for International Settlements, Mr. Gates W. McGarrah. 

I also call attention to a speech which that gentleman made in 
the city of New York only 10 days ago, in which he pointed out the 
important part which this institution is to play in the future in 
regard to world finances. He said it was the purpose to mobilize, 
and the reports indicate that mobilization of the world’s gold Is 
beginning. They propose to deal with international operations, 
He also told us in this New York speech of the important part 
which the Bank of International Settlements played in upholding 
the plan of the finance minister in Germany, Mr. Bruening, in the 
last session of the Reich. I want to point out to you just prior 
to that an important step that was taken by the same interna- 
tional banking group; that is, they financed and sold in this country 
$300,000,000, or a part of it, of the commercial reparation loan. 
You gentleman, I am sure, will remember my criticism of that and 
my attack upon the legality and the unwisdom of the sale of these 
securities in this market as a possible involvement of our people 
in international affairs to an extent that they did not realize. 

This morning I simply want to point out the facts that those 
bonds have declined from a value of 91½ to a low of 68. The 
market on Saturday was 70, representing a loss to American in- 
vestors in these particular securities of over $20,000,000. The 
particular reference which I make to this financing is that it was 
a private undertaking. The syndicate was headed by Lee Higgin- 
son & Co., which is really the back door of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
who financed an additional loan of $125,000,000. This is a new 
loan that was given Germany subsequently to the sale of the 
$100,000,000 commercialized reparations loan—that was not even 
advertised locally in this country, but taken by nearly the same 
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group of banks that handled the first loan—but this time instead 
of the J. P. Morgan firm heading the syndicate it was headed by 
Lee Higginson & Co. This makes a total of apparently $225,000,000 
given to Germany since the Young plan was adopted, and we do 
not now know how much more was granted by the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements. 

That last loan of $125,000,000 was made for the purpose of aiding 
Mr. Bruening in the Reich, in order to put through his 
financial plan for the stabilization of Germany. , if you 
please, any financial house in Europe coming into this body and 
granting loans and bringing pressure to bear on the organization of 
the House of Representatives. Yet that is almost exactly what the 
Bank of International Settlements has done, and our banking 
houses here have been placing this tremendous financial power in 
the hands of the Bruening financial leader of the Reichstag. 

In connection with what I have further to say here this morn- 
ing, I want to point out to you the serious additional step that is 
about to be taken. 

Mr. Starrorp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFappen, I yield. 

Mr. Starrorp. Do I understand the gentleman Is criticizing 
American institutions for loaning money to the accredited 
ropresentative of the Germany Government? 

Mr. McFappen. No; I am not suggesting that. I am suggesting 
that American financiers who are international financiers—— 

Mr. Srarronp. And properly so. 

Mr. McFappen. Are using American money to help organize the 
Reichstag’s financial operations. 

Mr. Srarronp. That was a governmental function—loaning 
money to the recognized representatives of the German Govern- 
ment, What is wrong with that? 

Mr. McFappen. I am speaking of the possible involvement of 
our Federal reserve system in internationalism. I would like to 

int out further to the gentleman, and to the Members of the 
Boose: that that which I am referring to here is a possible further 
involvement in this situation. There is pending before the Sen- 
ate at this time, having been reported favorably by the Senate 

and Currency Committee, the nomination to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board and its governor, the name of 
Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr. This appointment should not be confirmed 
by the United States Senate, and I want to make that just as 
positive as it is possible for me to make it. If you want to turn 
the Federal reserve system over to international financiers, place 
Mr. Meyer in that particular post at this time. 

A careful analysis discloses the fact that Mr. Meyer has been 
very closely connected during his whole financial career with 
banking houses of international reputation. He has a very close 
connection with J. P. Morgan & Co., and as the head of the War 
Finance Corporation, and in carrying on its activities those close 
relationships were actively disciosed. He is a Wall Street man. 
I want to point out just what has happened in order to make 
that nomination and appointment possible. Gov. Roy Young, 
from Minnesota, was the governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
His resignation was secured by appointing him as governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, and because of that clause 
in the Federal reserve act which prohibits two members serving 
on the Federal Reserve Board from one Federal reserve district, 
Mr. Edmund Platt, the vice governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
with eight years yet to go, was likewise removed by giving him a 
position with the Marine Midland Bank in New York. I under- 
stand that a new position of vice president was created, and two 
operations had to be performed in order to create a vacancy which 
would permit of the appoinment of Mr, Meyer. 

The Senate of the United States should not confirm his appoint- 
ment without going into the details as to why these changes 
were made and why the appointment of Mr. Meyer was made 
necessary. 

The Cuarrman, The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. McFappvEn. He is recognized as an international financier; 
he is a Wall Street banker and closely affiliated with these inter- 
national banking groups. 

I want to point out in connection with that that at the present 
time we have a particularly pertinent and interesting situation as 
regards the mobilization of the world’s gold. Over 60 per cent of 
the world’s gold is now in France and in the United States, con- 
trolled by the Bank of France and the Federal reserve system. I 
want you to understand that situation because of what I am going 
to say to you next. I want to point out the close relationship 
which exists between this proposed member of the Federal reserve 
system and the French at this time. 

Mr. O’Connor of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. O’Connor of New York. I have seen many contradictory 
statements as to where the gold reserve is throughout the world. 
The last I saw were that there was about $4,000,000,000 
here and about $2,000,000,000 in France, but that there was about 
$4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000 distributed throughout the rest of 
the world. What are the gentleman’s figures with respect to the 
gold reserve? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Between 60 and 62 per cent is deposited in the 
United States and in France. 

Mr. O'Connor of New York. What are the figures in dollars? 

Mr. McFappen. Well, the total world's gold is something like 
$10,000,000,000, and 62 per cent would be something over 
86,000,000, 000. 
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Mr. O'Connor of New York. In both the United States and 
France, the gentleman means? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. The gold in the United States is principally 
under the control of the Federal reserve system and the gold in 
France is largely under the control of the Bank of France, and 
that has an important bearing on this whole situation. 

I want to point out that Mr. Meyer is a brother-in-law of Mr. 
George Blumenthal, a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
who, I understand, represents the Rothschild interests, and that he 
is liaison officer between the French Government and J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. That has a very important bearing on this particular 
situation. 

I want to make it perfectly plain that in placing Mr. Meyer at 
the head of the Federal reserve system you are turning it over 
completely to this international financial group. I do not believe 
that the people of the United States what this thing to happen. 
This is an unpleasant duty for me to perform. But, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, I am interested in our country and its 
5 as is every man, woman, and child in the United 

The Federal reserve system controls the credit system not only 
of the United States to-day but is the dominating factor in finance 
throughout the whole world. 

I could not let this opportunity pass without at least directing 
this to the attention of this House, and, I hope, the attention of 
the Senate, before they take this additional step. 

There is no question that the Federal reserve system is playing 
with international financial operations through the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements. Otherwise, why would Mr. McGarrah be 
here reporting to the President of the United States, the Treasury 
Department, the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
State Department? Why would he be making statements with 
3 the operations of the Bank for International Settle- 
men 

I am simply throwing out these thoughts to you to show how 
extensively we are becoming involved and how our financial system 
is becoming involved in the affairs of international finance. 

At the opening of my remarks I pointed to the fact that we are 
in the midst of a terrific business and financial depression in the 
United States, and it is just at such times that deals of this 
character are put over. 

Gentlemen, I do not want to be too pessimistic with regard to 
our financial situation, but the fact remains that this year prac- 
tically 1,100 banks will have failed in the United States. It is a 
serious financial crisis, and I am hoping that before this session is 
over the committee over which I preside as chairman may have 
an opportunity to look into the causes of the failure of these 
particular banks. 

The CHARMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. Dickinson. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. McFappen. I may say to you that the analysis I have 
already made of the causes of the failure of some of these banks 
indicates clearly that these failures are not due entirely to agricul- 
tural depression in the country districts. An examination of the 
portfolios of these banks will disclose that in many instances the 
impairment in the capital of these banks is caused by the invest- 
ments in their portfolios. 

You are going to find that these large big-city financial institu- 
tions—that in the past few years have been floating and financing 
these yarious consolidated enterprises that we have been in a mad 
rush to put together, where practically every business throughout 
the country that has gained any standing or any basis of e 
has been merged or mobilized and financed in New York and else- 
where—have been emitting securities, after pulling out the cream 
of the values in securities, and unloading the remaining worthless 
securities not only on the banks but on innocent investors 
throughout the country; and in mentioning this I put at the top 
of the list the international banks who are financing these domes- 
tic operations and the large amount of foreign securities as a 
whole, many of which have depreciated in this country over 50 
per cent. The failed banks are full of these worthless securities, 
and they have been sold to the banks and to the innocent in- 
vestors in this country by banking houses of the type which I 
have just mentioned. 

Mr. O'Connor of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFappen. I yield. 

Mr. O'Connor of New York. Does not the gentleman also think 
that one of the underlying causes for the condition of some of the 
banks is that they have left the strictly banking business and 
have gone into the financing business with their side companies, 
called finance, and so forth, companies? 

Mr. McFapvEn. The gentleman is quite correct. That is one of 
the serious phases of this question. Banks have not been content 
to do a legitimate banking business, but they have organized 
affiliated companies under State laws that have permitted them to 
do those things which are prohibited directly under the law. 
There is no doubt but that the matter which the gentleman has 
referred to is responsible for a lot of things that have been going 
on and for a large part of the losses that have been sustained: 
in fact, they are responsible for a lot of the speculation which 
occurred last year, where affiliates of some of these large houses 
were the violators. 

They have been the sources from which hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of these fancy securities have been unloaded 
on the innocent public. This resulted in the wide speculation of 
last year; in fact, the very thing that caused the crash of last 
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October was the fact that early in the summer these reorganiza- 
tion and financing houses that had all of these reorganizations 
and financial operations in process became aware of the fact that 
pressure was on from the Federal reserve to reduce credit lines 
and that an economic depression was imminent, and they all tried 
to get rid of their securities at one and the same time. What 
happened? It was just like the meeting of two locomotives. The 
excess amount of the issues of these new securities to which I 
have referred and the tightening of the credit of the financial 
system brought them together exactly as two locomotives come 
together, and there was nothing to prevent a crash. 

Mr. Brack. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFapvEn. Yes. 

Mr. Brack. Does the gentleman's committee intend to do any- 
thing about all this? 

Mr. McFappen. So far as the chairman is concerned, I will say 
the committee is going to take up very actively a study of this 
particular phase of the financial troubles that confront this coun- 
try. [Applause.] 


WHY NOT AN AMERICAN POLICY? 


[Speech of Hon. Lovis T. McFapven, of Pennsylvania, in the House 
of Representatives, December 20, 1930] 

“Mr. McFappen. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, at the outset I want to make it perfectly clear and re- 
iterate what the gentleman from Maine has already said about 
the remarks I am about to make. I make them on my own re- 
sponsibility as a Member of the House, as I always do, and I am 
not speaking for the Banking and Currency Committee, nor am I 
attempting to speak for anyone else who is a member of this 
body, nor have I in the past in any remarks I have ever uttered 
in this House attempted to convey that thought. 

“Mr. Jones of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

“Mr. MCFADDEN., Yes. 

“Mr, Jones of Texas. Has the gentleman agreed to delete any- 
thing from his proposed remarks? 

“ Mr. MCFADDEN. I have not. They are going to be delivered ex- 
actly as I intended to deliver them when the objection was made. 

“Mr. Speaker, there are times when it is peculiarly necessary 
for the Congress of the United States to consider from a broad 
and comprehensive standpoint the situation in which the country 
finds itself. 

“At such times patriotic legislators will diligently examine the 
multiplicity of forces that are at work and study the effect of 
their influence upon the general welfare and the state of the 
Union. It is precisely at such times that the spirit of controversy 
will be subordinated and partisan prejudice set aside. It is light 
that is needed, and its beneficent rays may be depended upon to 
bring satisfactory solutions and point the way to national policies 
upon which all parties and factions who are actuated by love of 
country may unite. 

“Such, Mr. Speaker, are the times in which we are now meet- 
ing. Their problems are not bounded by our frontiers, as they 
frequently were in an older day. On the contrary, the forces 
which are now making themselves felt in our daily lives come in 
large measure from without, and these distant though powerful 
influences are sometimes obscure and baffling because cause and 
effect are not clearly visible and the motives which set them in 
motion are not understood. 

These world forces are primarily political. They fall within the 
purview of this body, and it is the Congress of the United States 
that must cope with them, and legislate intelligently with refer- 
ence to them, if the United States is to control them consciously 
and not be drawn unwittingly into the sweep of policies deter- 
mined for it from without or privately by the Government's exec- 
utive branch alone. 

“Since the New Haven address which Secretary Hughes made in 
1921, and increasingly with the passage of the years, we have been 
exhorted to leave the settlement of foreign problems to the economic 
experts. There is a school of leadership, very vocal and insistent, 
which points to the failure of political leadership everywhere, and 
asks that the financiers and economists in private life be per- 
mitted to do well what the politicians can only do badly. 

“So urgent have been their exhortations that they have, in fact, 
been given carte blanche by successive administrations to repre- 
sent the United States abroad, where they have wielded enormous 
power because the Europeans thought that they spoke for the 
American Government, and where they have put their mark upon 
the Europe of to-day as effectively as any overlord could do. 

“Where did the idea come from that American financiers and 
economic experts could properly adjust the political relationships 
of the European States among themselves or of those States with 
the United States? What type of man is there who has less 
interest in political principles, and less regard for political sensi- 
bilities, than the international financier? 

“The particular gentlemen who, in regard to postwar Europe 
have represented American financial prestige in the treaty settle- 
ments there, have succeeded in leaving that distracted continent 
in a worse condition than that in which they found it. 

“They proceeded on the assumption that the settlements of the 
treaty of Versailles were final and were to be put into integral 
execution, notwithstanding the fact that their own country had 
refused to become a party to that treaty. 

“In their financial negotiations the treaty of Versailles became 
their bible, and in their interpretations of the reparation obliga- 
tions of Germany they have shown themselves more English 
than the English and more French than the French. 
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“It has been their endeavor, through the successive steps of the 
London ultimatum, the Dawes plan, and the Young plan, to com- 
mit their own country to settlements which in their essence are 
no whit different from the treaty of Versailles itself. This would 
have been an enormous service to the allied states of Europe, for 
without the support of the United States they are not strong 
enough to enforce the unjust treaty, and a radical revision becomes 
necessary. They have sought by economic means to guarantee 
the political settlements made at Versailles, instead of in 
whether political readjustments were not a condition precedent 
to economic improvement. 

For this reason their activities in Europe have been worse than 
useless. They have without doubt complicated and entangled 
the international situation and perpetuated the fatal errors of 
the peace settlement to such an extent that no recovery has been 
possible in Europe. 

“There is not a single political wrong to whose solution they 
have contributed. They have assumed that there were no political 
wrongs in the peace treaty that must first be corrected, and they 
have proceeded to capitalize the blood money of a vast war tribute 
into billions-of-dollar bonds which they have brought home with 
them and offered for sale to the American people with the assur- 
ance that Europe’s political troubles haye been healed by -their 
masterly statesmanship and, incidentally, that the bonds are an 
excellent investment for the American purchaser. 

But the bonds are not an excellent investment for the Ameri- 
can purchaser, and the American purchaser does not want them. 
Some other treatment must be found for the invalid than this 
comprehensive transfusion of American financial blood. 

“Mr. Speaker, the financiers and economic experts have had 
their turn. It is time for them to retire and relinquish the re- 
sponsibility of determining the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment to the Representatives in Congress where it belongs. [Ap- 
plause.] It is time that the control of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York be taken out of their hands and that, by legislation, 
its activities be brought into line with a national policy which the 
Congress of the United States will fix. 

“The war in Europe profoundly altered the relationship of that 
Continent to the rest of the world, and particularly its relation- 
ship to our own country. This fact did not become visible until 
some years after the war. It was consciously concealed by the 
European negotiators in the peace conference, and the treaty of 
Versailles recited the obligation of the vanquished in that war to 
pay $30,000,000,000 to the victors. Were the makers of that peace 
treaty under the spell of an illusion that Europe’s pre-war wealth 
remained intact? That the financial settlements of that treaty 
as between the European States had any connection with reality? 

“Knowing the undoubtedly high intellectual quality of the 
minds of the European negotiators we can not believe it. They 
knew that all Europe must begin the new postwar era in dire 
poverty and burdened with debt; that the power of stored-up cap- 
ital had passed from it. 

“Why, then, did they saddle upon the enemy an utterly impos- 
sible war tribute of $33,000,000,000 to be paid in annual install- 
ments over a period of 37 years? 

“Tt is a strange fact that it is only in recent years that public 
attention in the United States has been drawn to that provision in 
the treaty of Versailles which permits the allied states to offer 
their respective shares of the $33,000,000,000 indemnity to private 
purchasers in the form of bonds, z 

“Even if discreet statesmanship did not desire to stress this 
provision publicly, it bears so directly on the interests of the 
American people, and it was such a powerful means of new post- 
war adjustments which concerned them, that it would seem that 
the American mind would have been aliye to its significance. 

“Tt has, however, remained the most obscure feature of the 
treaty of Versailles, although its influence runs like a red thread 
through all the postwar negotiations. 

“ The financial illusions upon which the treaty of Versailles were 
based in 1919 were accepted as realities here. Because of the 
energy and enterprise of the allied statesmen in presenting their 
case, we accepted their version of the postwar situation which 
followed the cessation of hostilities. As a consequence, the infor- 
mation coming to the Congress and to the American public was 
not sufficient to enable them to understand the situation in 


Europe. 

“When, therefore, Secretary Hughes in 1921 accepted the Ger- 
man indemnity of $33,000,000,000 as a reality and approved of the 
London ultimatum which imposed it upon Germany, was 

written into 


no realization that a mere war mirage was being 
world law. 

“The fact that the London ultimatum provided that $12,000,- 
000,000 in reparation bonds were to be immediately commercial- 
ized did not attract the slightest popular attention in the United 
States. 

“The suggestion that the settlement in Europe be left to emi- 
nent American financiers followed, and the era of the economic 
expert in politics was ushered in. 

“They proceeded to bend their efforts to making the United 
States a party to settlements which would permit of the repara- 
tion bonds in their billions being offered, almost exclusively, to 
the American investor. 

“It was not, however, until this year that the economic experts 
by the Young plan succeeded in getting into the United States 
with the reparation bonds. With their sale actually imminent in 
examine im the light of reality what had actually transpired in 

e 
Europe at the end of the war. 3 
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“Tt was ni to examine the events from the preliminary 
agreement which brought hostilities to a close in November, 1918, 
to the settlements of the definitive treaty seven months later. It 
was found that the terms of the preliminary agreement, which in 
international law were binding on both sides, had afterwards been 
almost wholly discarded; that their terms did not permit of puni- 
tive damages, afterwards called reparations; but that, neverthe- 
less, the most crushing tribute ever im after war was incor- 

ted later in the settlements of the treaty of Versailles. 

It was also found that in order to effect this the real conquest 
of Germany was attained in the six months following the armi- 
stice by means of a ruthless food blockade which was maintained 
throughout the period during which the peace conference sat. All 
this was done in violation of the preliminary peace agreement. 

“Undoubtedly, under international law, the German State to- 
day is not morally or legally bound to carry out the provisions of 
the treaty of Versailles. It is a pity that this was not perceived 
by our State Department in 1921 at the time of the London ulti- 
matum, when it entangled us in the postwar mirage and im- 
planted deeply in the minds of the European statesmen fond 
hopes that Europe might be reestablished through the commer- 
cialization of the German indemnity in the United States. 

“Even if Germany had in fact been conquered on the field of 
battle before the armistice, in which case the settlement would 
have had some elements of honesty, it would not have been a 
rational act for the United States to have permitted the com- 
mercialization of the indemnity among its citizens. But when, 
as actually happened, an unconquered enemy, giving up his arms 
in reliance upon the good faith of an armistice agreement, is 
afterwards tricked into the power of his adversary, who thereupon 
reduces him to unconditional surrender by the pressure of starva- 
tion and compels him to accept the burden of a colossal war 
tribute for 37 years, the obligation is fraudulently imposed, and 
the bonds which are afterwards issued are tainted with illegality. 

“Such are the reparation bonds of the treaty of Versailles, and 
it is inconceivable when the real facts of the peace settlement are 
known that the Government of the United States could open its 
doors to the sale of those bonds among the American people. 

“ That it has now done so is wholly due to the influence through 
the years that a small and powerful group of our international 
bankers, and through them the allied governments, have been 
able to exercise continuously upon the policy of our executives. 

“Cunning, grapevine methods have placed willing agents at the 
head of great executive departments and in important subordinate 
governmental positions, and financial control of newspapers and 
magazines has made it possible to lead public opinion far astray. 

“The tangled web of deception in the treaty of Versailles was 
directed against the American people, who were to become the 
victims of the clever reparations clauses. To carry out the financial 
settlements it was a necessary condition that this state of decep- 
tion be not disturbed; that it be made permanent and allowed to 
dominate the postwar policy of the United States Government. 
The hypnotic trance in which the paid American publicists and 
the political college professors have lived for a decade has enabled 
the international financiers to use their voices and pens to keep 
the political deception alive. 

Because the definite allied postwar policy has been to secure 
the quick return from America of the gold stock lost by Europe 
in the war, and to secure it through application of the provisions 
of annex 2 to the reparations clauses of the treaty of Versailles, the 
perpetuation in America of the illusions of 1919 has been essential. 

“Systematic deception, therefore, has characterized this period, 
and it is because this deception is not being unmasked that the 
futility of the Versailles settlements are at last becoming apparent. 

“Before taking up the financial and economic condition that 
confronts us to-day, which is a part of the direct result of the 
Versailles settlements, I wish to review briefly the unfolding of 
allied policy in Europe during the past 10 years. 

“In 1921, when allied exasperation was wreaking senseless venge- 
ance upon Germany because the latter refused to acquiesce in 
the financial settlements of the treaty, Gustav Stresemann, not 
yet in office, conceived of a policy which might at once save 
Germany and unify Europe. 

“Lord D'Abernon, who was then British ambassador at Berlin, 
has with some naivete disclosed the beg of the Stresemann 
policy.“ He says that Stresemann called on him in 1922 and re- 
quested him to put four blunt questions to Lord Curzon, who was 
then British Foreign Minister. 

With some hestitation D’Abernon did so, and, to his surprise, 
he received frank answers to them, which he transmitted to 
Stresemann. Thereupon Stresemann set to work with unflagging 
persistence to found a German policy upon these answers, to at- 
tain public office, and as German Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
put this policy into effect. There is little doubt that these four 
questions were as follows: 

“ First. If a way could be found for the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe by means coming from outside Europe, would Britain be 
willing to see Germany recuperate? 

“Second. Would Britain restrain France from aggressions against 

? 

“Third. If the commercialization of the German reparation 
bonds outside of Europe could be effected, would Britain accept 
this as such a means? 

“Fourth. Would Britain see to it that Germany should receive a 
substantial share in the proceeds? 

Stresemann did not attain office until 1925. The German gov- 
ernments which preceded him fought stubbornly against com- 
mercialization of the German reparations. The Dawes plan, 
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effected in 1924, provided for the commercialization of $4,000,- 
000,000 worth of the bonds, but necessary cooperation failed to 
come from Germany. The international bankers made repeated 
efforts to obtain the consent of the Coolidge administration to 
commercialize the bonds here, but relations on the opposite sides 
of the Rhine were so threatening that their appeals had little force. 

“The next year, 1925, witnessed the inauguration of the Strese- 
mann policy. Reconciliation in Europe was announced. On board 
the Orange Blossom, floating on the shimmering waters of Lo- 
carno, the personal friends, Stresemann and Briant, reached an 
understanding for their respective countries. The treaty of 
Locarno was signed in which France and Germany made peace 
and Britain agreed impartially to support either party in case of 
military aggression by the other. 

“The publicity given this treaty in the United States was thor- 
ough and complete. There was not a town or village to which 
the news was not carried that peace had now come in Europe, 
and that that continent was bathed in the sunshine of Locarno. 
With stable peace effected in Europe, why should there be any 
further hesitation about American investments in European 
securities? 

“Evidencing the new accord Germany, a few months later, in 
September, 1926, was duly admitted to good standing as a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. Only one step more at the Euro- 
pean end of the stage was now needed to bring the Stresemann 
policies to fruition. 

“This step was taken immediately after Germany was admitted 
to the League of Nations. The two personal friends, Stresemann 
and Briant, met, not unostentatiously, at the rustic inn at Thoiry 
in the Vosges. Here it was agreed— 

“First. That Germany would agree to the commercialization of 
the reparation bonds outside of Europe. 

“Second. That France would cease the pin-pricking policy, 
evacuate the Rhine, and agree that Germany should receive a 
substantial share of the proceeds from commercialization—one- 
third, as it afterwards became known. 

“The next year, 1927, Poincaré promised the French people that 
if he were returned to power the ‘bankers’ plan,’ which was to 
put the Thoiry agreement into execution, would be accepted by 
France. Stresemann continued to mold policy in Germany in 
accordance with this purpose. The movement had the support 
of the British Foreign Office. 

“In September, 1928, the powers met at Geneva and in solemn 
conclave took measures for the ‘final and complete settlement of 
the reparation question’ by the method already adopted in the 
French elections the preceding year. To this end the appointment 
of a committee of experts was provided for in the following 
December. This was the Young committee, which assembled in 
February, 1929, and completed its labors the following June, 
bringing forth the Young plan, which to-day lies at the heart of 
any discussion of the world-wide depression which is now with us. 

“So much for the winding course of postwar diplomacy as it 
disclosed itself on the other side of the Atlantic. It will be seen 
that this entire conception presupposes the justice, the ade- 
quacy, and the permanency of the settlements of the Versailles 
treaty in their entirety. The part that the United States is to 
play under the Young plan is to guarantee by its preponderating 
power the settlements of the Versailles treaty and to dig deeply 
into its superabundant financial resources to rehabilitate the 
depleted treasuries of Europe. 

“But Stresemann has passed away and a new spirit is coming 
over the German dreams. The sunshine of Locarno was artificially 
produced and Briand is discredited in France. Last July marked 
a rapid and profound change in the political scene in Europe. 
New combinations are forming, of which I will speak later. The 
Stresemann policy, universally discarded, has vanished almost 
overnight. Its disap: ce coincides with the rejection by the 
American investing public of the German international 5½ per 
cent bonds, 

“Mr. Speaker, let us return to the United States and observe, 
so far as we can, the impact of these forces from abroad upon our 
domestic economy. 

“Simultaneously with the .collapse of the Stresemann policy 
in Europe comes the depression in the United States. When the 
Young plan was drawn up it was intended that it should go into 
operation by putting the bonds on sale in the United States not 
later than November 1, 1929. Their successful flotation, followed 
by new slices of the loan, would, it was hoped, draw billions out 
of America’s plentiful investment capital into Europe. This 
would at once give Europe a new purchasing power of billions 
and stave off its threatening industrial collapse. Languishing 
trans-Atlantic trade and world trade would revive, production 
for export in the United States would increase, and the threaten- 
ing industrial recession here would be checked. The waning 
confidence of the American public in New York financial leader- 
ship would be revived and psychological causes, or in plain words, 
lack of confidence in financial leadership, would not supervene 
to cause domestic industrial depression. 

“But the American investing public have declined to absorb 
the Young-plan bonds and Europe has abandoned the Strese- 
mann policies. Foreign purchasing power came to an end last 
year because new loans in America, which would have permitted 
its continuance, could no longer be made. The fall in invest- 
ment values took place in the autumn of 1929 and the industrial 
depression, which is still with us, began. 

“Mr, Speaker, the liquidation of the war in accordance with 
the principles of the treaty of Versailles has failed. It is time to 
discard them and make new adjustments. 
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“Simultaheously with the abdication by Washington of its gov- 
ernmental powers in favor of ‘economic experts’ several years 
ago it practically abandoned control of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York to the private international financiers. Last Feb- 
ruary I called attention here to the ambitious policies of that 
bank, to the frequent visits here of Mr. Montague Norman, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, for conferences with the head of 
that bank, to the advance of a credit of $200,000,000 from the 
Federal reserve system to the Bank of England, made in 1923. 

“And right here I desire to digres« and call attention to the 
fact that another one of these conferences has just taken place, 
when the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York was 
abroad conferring in London, Paris, and Berlin with J. P. Morgan, 
Owen D. Young, and the heads of the various central banks of 
issue of the countries of the world, and upon their return to New 
York a meeting was held in the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, where a report was made by Mr. Owen D. Young, Mr. George 
L. Harrison, and Mr. J. P. Morgan as to the results of their con- 
ferences abroad. The public, however, know nothing about the 
changes that have been decided upon in connection with these 
various conferences. All we know is the fact that after the other 
conferences held in this country in 1927 a change in the discount 
policy was made and money was made cheap, which resulted in 
the shipment out of this country of $500,000,000 worth of gold, 
which, at the same time, released a superabundant amount of 
credit, which resulted in stimulating the beginning of the stock 
speculation which ended so disastrously last year. 

“Since that date it has more and more been the practice of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to make gold loans to the cen- 
tral banks of Europe and to buy foreign bills on a large scale. 
The extensions of the powers of this bank have appeared to be a 
matter of indifference to the Federal Reserve Board in Washing- 
ton, who profess to have but little knowledge of what it is doing. 

“These loans have all been made to the national banks of the 
allied governments whose policies have been the integral execu- 
tion of the provisions of the treaty of Versailles, and the proceeds 
have been used exclusively to that end. The United States Gov- 
ernment has never avowed the policy of upholding the treaty of 
Versailles. There is a discrepancy here between the financial 
policy of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and the policy of 
the United States Government. The policy of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has been that of upholding and furthering the 
Stresemann policy in accordance with the wishes of the ‘economic 
experts to whose control that bank has been abandoned. 

“This is not as it should be. America’s foreign financial policy 
should be fixed for the Federal reserve banks by the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington and not by one of the 12 coordi- 
nate Federal reserve banks. And the Federal Reserve Board in 
Washington should mold its policies in accordance with the for- 
eign policy of the United States Government, whose creature the 
Federal Reserve Board is. 

“What is the foreign policy of the United States Government 
at this time? Is it a policy primarily directed to the maintenance 
of the national interests, to the protection of the Nation’s wealth, 
and to the co of the Nation’s strength, or is it a policy 
of timidity and drift which follows the line of least resistance? 
In view of its tolerance of the London ultimatum and the Dawes 
plan, and of the hospitality which it now gives to the Young plan 
and the World Bank, with the implication which these acts carry 
of choosing sides in Europe and throwing the support of the 
United States Government to the integral execution of the treaty 
of Versailles, while at the same time assuring the public that it 
is having nothing to do with political quarrels in Europe and 
takes no interest in German reparations, it is to be questioned 
whether its policy has been in the interests of the American people 
and whether it has shown that ingenuous quality which ought to 
characterize the government of a republic. 

“At the end of the last session I introduced a bill which is in- 
tended to prohibit traffic in German reparation bonds in this 
country. The Congress should pass this bill as a first step in the 
establishment of a definite policy. Its passage will prevent any 
possible revival of the Stresemann policy in some other guise 
and bring to an end the dangerous financial heresies of the treaty 
of Versailles. 

“We must recognize that a 12-year policy for the financial set- 
tlement of the war in Europe has failed and has come to an end. 
It depended for its success upon the rapid shifting of a large 
part of the American gold stock into Europe. In spite of the 
weakness of our executive branch we have succeeded in pre- 
venting this. But to protect our gold in future legislation 18 
needed here to guide the Secretary of the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Washington. 

“We must admit that it has been the veiled support by suc- 
cessive administrations in Washington of allied policies in Europe 
that has concentrated power in the hands of the French and is 
now bringing the entire Continent into revolt against her military 
dominance. We must admit, too, that the primary purpose of the 
French power, which we were supporting, was to rivet the repara- 
tion obligation upon Germany, so that the Stresemann policy could 
pe ox ed out and the reparation bonds disposed of in the United 

tates. 

“Events in Europe since last July indicate clearly that com- 
binations are forming against Anglo-French dominance. Simul- 
taneously with the failure of the German international 54's on 
the American investment market Mussolini called for a revision of 
the treaty of Versailles and led Italy out of the allied ranks. 
Italy is making alliances with the countries who were defeated 
in the war, and an Italian-Russian-Germany understanding is tak- 
ing form, which might become formidable in certain even 
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“And only yesterday my attention was called to a speech by 
Mussolini in Italy in which he dealt with the financial and 
economic depression in the United States, and to a great extent 
laid the economic and financial troubles of Italy to the stock 
crash in the United States, and to the development of the plan 
of mass production in this country which has resulted in creating 
such enormous surpluses. I was asked to comment upon this, 
and in this connection I recall that on July 3 last in this House 
I had something to say on this same question, and also in my 
remarks in the House last Tuesday I confirmed my previous state- 
ment as regards this speculation and mass production and its 
effect in this country and the whole world. 

“Reports have recently emanated from Washington to the effect 
that the State Department has refused to have anything to say 
in regard to any foreign loans. Only yesterday, at the other end 
of the Capitol, one of the leading Senators introduced a resolu- 
Ton and 2 tou ae for action upon it, forbidding the State 

partment from having anything to say concerning the placing 
of foreign loans in the United States. 5 

“ Under these circumstances the chronic weakness of our execu- 
tive policy is making itself manifest again. It is obviously being 
led by Anglo-French suggestion. 

“By what right has Ambassador Hugh Gibson, sitting in a 
meeting of the disarmament conference, recently signed this 
agreement on behalf of the United States: 

The present convention shall not in any way diminish the 
obligations of previous treaties under which certain of the high 
contracting parties agreed to limit their military, naval, and air 
armaments and thus fixed in relation to one another their respec- 
tive rights and obligations in this convention.’ 

“Is this to become a treaty settlement by which the United 
States compels Germany to remain disarmed? 

“And along with this comes press reports that the United States 
Government has frowned upon a loan to Italy in order to bring 
pressure upon that country to follow certain policies. 

“The tendency of these things, Mr. Speaker, is to draw us into 
alliance with France and Britain to maintain the status quo of 
the treaty of Versailles. All the indications point to the fact that 
unless the treaty of Versailles is radically revised there will be war 
in Europe. Does the administration contemplate with ty 
the fact that what we are doing to-day will inevitably draw us 
into that war on the side of the allied States? 

“It is possible and logical for the United States Government to 
follow a policy which will keep us out of these entangling al- 
liances, but it is quite obvious that the intervention of the Con- 
gress is necessary if this is to be done. The intervention of the 
Congress is necessary to undo the work of our economic experts in 
blindly acquiescing in the Stresemann policy, going halfway into 
the World Court, and accepting the Young plan and the World 


“All of these devices were measures to strengthen and bolster 
the treaty of Versailles and insure French domination of the Con- 
tinent of Europe under the provisions of that treaty. They fall 
and crumble into dust if the moral support of the United States 
is not believed to be behind them. 

The industrial stagnation in this country to-day is largely due 
to the distrust of the people in the foreign policy of our Govern- 
ment and in the financial policies of the Federal reserve system. 
They do not want entangling alliances, but they have seen an 
increasing tendency toward entangling alliances as the years have 
passed. They do not want to see their financial syste: 
by too great extensions in its commitments abroad, but that is 
exactly what they fear is happening to-day. 

“As I said a little while ago, the economic experts have had 
their turn and they have led us upon the search for a will-o’-the- 
wisp. They have bogged us deep in the slough of German rep- 
arations. Let them return now to their true field of strictly 
private activities. Let them cease to dream of fixing the foreign 
policies of the United States. Let us set ourselves to the fixing 
of fundamental principle and to the formulation of legislation 
which is made in America and will conserve and safeguard the 
interests of the American people. [Applause.] 

“Mr. RaMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFappen. I yield. 

“Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman discussed the morality and 
legality of the Versailles treaty, and I think more and more in- 
formed people are taking the view that the gentleman has ex- 
pressed here. I do not know whether the gentleman remembers 
a speech on the Versailles treaty made by the late Senator from 
his own State, Senator Knox, soon after that treaty was laid 
before the Senate, in which he analyzed the treaty very carefully 
and came to the conclusion that the treaty would not maintain 
peace, but on the other hand would provoke wars. 

“Now, as to the worthlessness of these reparation bonds, I 
have grave doubts myself as to the advisability of Americans in- 

in those foreign bonds. It is true that since the war we 
have lent each year a great deal of money to Europe, something 
around $1,000,000,000 annually, is it not? 

“Mr. McFappen, It is a total of more than they have paid on 
the war debts. E 

“Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes at any rate we have lent each year more 
to Europe than the balance of trade in our favor amounted to; 
is not that true? 

“Mr, McFappENn. The records of that show. 

“Mr. RAMSEYER. And that has helped stimulate our trade and 
helped a great deal in keeping up the prosperity in this country 
and in the world that we enjoyed during that period, and un- 
doubtedly our failure last year to continue making loans in the 
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same volume had something to do with bringing about this 
world depression. That is the gentleman's view, is it not? 

“Mr. McFappen. And the loss of money by foreigners in the 
New York stock market. 

“Mr. RAMSEYER. The two combined. Now, the gentleman stated 
at some place in his address that the Versailles treaty and the 
other settlements had to be scrapped and something else sub- 
stituted for them, and I thought the gentleman was going to dis- 
cuss what should be substituted. I listened for that very care- 
fully. If the gentleman said anything in that connection to con- 
vey the idea there was something he wanted to substitute, I did 
not get it. Does the gentleman care to elaborate on that phase? 

“ Mr. McFappen. I did not make such a suggestion, because that 
will only come after conferences between the interested parties, 
when a plan will be worked out that will more appropriately fit the 
case than does the carrying out of the now obsolete Stresemann 
policies, evidenced by the treaty of Versailles and subsequent 
Dawes and Young plans. 

“Mr. RAMSEYER. Is it the gentleman’s opinion that before we 
can get peace in the world and restore prosperity in the world 
we have to scrap the Versailles treaty and the Young plan and 
substitute something else in the place of them? 

“ Mr. McFappen. I do not think we will get a proper solution of 
2 whole matter in Europe until we go back to the very founda- 

on. 

It the foundation is faulty, you can not build a safe structure 
on top of it. 

“Mr, RamMseyer. What is the foundation, the Versailles treaty? 

Mr. McFappen. The Versailles treaty. [Applause.]” 

In connection with this letter to Chairman Norseck—— 

Senator WaGNER. May I interrupt a moment? 

Representative McFappEN. You may. 

Senator WAGNER. I want to ask whether or not the speech that 
pa com Sowa a discussion of the qualifications of Mr. Meyer for 

office 

Representative McFappen. No; it was not, but it had to do 
with the international connection of the Federal reserve system 
referred to in this letter. It is part and parcel of this argument 
that I will present to this committee and I thought it would 
serve the purpose and saye time to insert it in the record. 
Senator Wacner. I do not want to be technical about this, Mr. 
Chairman, but I was hopeful that to some extent at least we 
would confine this inquiry to the qualifications of Mr. Meyer 
rather than have a discussion of the whole system. I do not 
think this committee should go into the whole Federal reserve 
system. There are other subcommittees doing that now. 

Senator BrookHart. I agree with that, but the question of Mr. 
Meyer's administration of these institutions is certainly material 
in determining his qualifications. 

Senator WAGNER. That is why I asked the Congressman whether 
this is a criticism of Mr. Meyer in that administration of his 
offices. 

Representative McFappen. No; it is not, but it shows what we 
are coming to in Federal reserve operations, which Mr. Meyer, if he 
is confirmed, will administer. I believe it is material to this par- 
ticular subject. 

Senator WaGNeRr. You mean as to whether it should be Mr. 
Meyer or somebody else? 

Representative McFappEn. Yes. 

Senator WacNner. You are going to connect that up, are you? 

Representative McFappen. I think I have connected it up al- 
ready. It is connected up at this time. 

Because of the common reports, and because of the things that 
I have just stated to you about the various movements of Mr. 
Meyer since he came to Washington in connection with these 
positions which he has held, it is rather interesting to note the 
matters to which I have referred in this letter to Senator Nor- 
beck, in which I have pointed out the fact that Governor Roy A. 
Young, who came to W: n from Minneapolis as governor 
of the Federal reserve bank at Minneapolis, retired as Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board just at the particular time that 
Mr. Meyer was to be appointed. 

I call your attention to and emphasize the fact of this vacancy 
at that time and also the resignation of the Vice Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Edmund Platt, because there is a pro- 
vision in the Federal reserve act that only one member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board may be appointed from any one Federal reserve 
district. Mr. Platt was representing the same Federal reserve dis- 
trict in which Mr. Meyer has his official residence, and, of course, 
even with the resignation of Governor Young, it did not make a 
vacancy so that Mr. Meyer, if he were appointed, could be Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board. In fact, he was prohibited 
from being a member of the Federal Reserve Board because of the 
residence restriction in the law. 

My attention was directed to the fact that Mr. Platt was 
appointed by President Coolidge a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board to succeed himself about two years ago for a term of 10 
years. He had eight years yet to serve as a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board; and it is a well-known fact in Federal reserve 
circles—and I do not care to have you feel that I am reporting 
rumors in this connection—that Mr. Meyer was after the job on 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

I had personal knowledge of his ambitions in that respect sev- 
eral years ago. In a conversation with Mr. Meyer he expressed the 
desire to be Governor of the Federal Reserve Board and to sell this 
board to the country, stating that it never had been properly sold 
to the country. And in connection with this whole matter these 
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notices which appeared in the press at that time are of particular 
significance. 

I want to call attention to a notice in the New York Times, 
under date of September 5, 1930, reading: Meyer to get post; 
Platt will resign. Selection of New Yorker for Governor óf Federal 
Reserve Board announced.” 

Then an item in connection with that says: 

“The law creating the Federal reserve system provides that no 
pric eters of the board shall be from the same reserve banking 

“ Officials explained informally that Mr. Platt had been contem- 
plating resigning from the Federal Reserve Board for a long time, 
with a view to accepting an important position with what they 
described as an organization having headquarters in New York, 
but which was not a New York organization. The understanding 
obtained was that only within the past few days Mr. Platt had 
decided to accept the position mentioned. 


“ PLATT ON VACATION 


“It was said at the Treasury that Vice Governor Platt was on 
vacation in Connecticut. The identity of the organization with 
which he is expected to become affiliated could not be ascertained.” 

Here is a clipping from the New York Times under date of Sep- 
tember 3, 1930. It is headed: “ Hoover for Meyer on Reserve Board. 
Appointment of ex-war finance chief hinges on a legal point. 
Way likely to be cleared. Difficulty lies in fact that another New 
Yorker, Edmund Platt, is also a member.” It goes on to say: 

“Eugene Meyer, jr., of Mount Kisco, Westchester County, N. Y., 
will be appointed governor of the Federal Reserve Board if a legal 
difficulty offered by the fact that another New Yorker is a member 
of the board can be overcome. 

“While on the surface this legal difficulty appears to be insuper- 
able, it is significant that the present vacancy will remain un- 
filled pending an effort on the part of the administration to clear 
the way for Mr. Meyer’s appointment to this important position 
if it is possible to do so. What is known of the situation indicates 
that the ultimate appointment of Mr. Meyer appears to be assured.” 

Then under date of September 4, 1930, this item appears in the 
W 


ashington Post: 

“Meyer Will Head Federal Reserve. 
on Selection of New Yorker. 

“Edmund Platt, vice chairman of the board, like Mr. Meyer, is 
from New York district. However, without disclosing what steps 
are to be taken to meet this legal restriction, Government author- 
ities indicate that they believe a solution can be found.” 

It would be interesting to the committee to know what Govern- 
ment authorities are referred to in a statement like that. I have 
suggested that a plan was introduced here for the deliberate re- 
moval of Mr. Platt from the board. I do not believe that Mr. 
Platt voluntarily resigned from the Federal Reserve Board. I 
think this committee should ascertain just what the circum- 
stances were that led up to that. 

I know something of the pleasant affiliations that Mr. Platt 
had with the board from many conversations I have had with 
him, and I know how highly he regarded his opportunity to serve 
the country on the board; he liked his job. 

Then in the United States Daily of September 5, 1930, there 
appeared this item: 

“Mr. Meyer selected for Reserve Board. When Mr. Platt retires, 
according to the information which the Treasury has, Mr. Meyer 
will be given a recess appointment as a board member and will 
immediately be designated by the President as governor under the 
procedure regularly followed heretofore. The formal nomination 
to the board then will be forwarded to the Senate when Congress 
convenes again in December.” 

Then, under date of September 6, 1930, this additional state- 
ment appears in the New York Times, headed: “Names Meyer 
Head of Reserve Board. President States Resignation of Vice 
Governor Platt Removes Obstacle.” The article says: 

“Following the announcement earlier in the week that the 
appointment would be made if certain legal obstacles could be 
overcome 

These were surmounted through the resignation of Edmund 
Platt of Poughkeepsie from membership on the Reserve Board, 
also announced to-day. 

“Mr. Meyer will succeed Roy A. Young, who retired from the 
governorship of the Federal Reserve Board to become governor 
of the Federal reserve bank at Boston, 

“Under the law creating the reserve system no members of 
the board may be from the same reserve district. Shortly be- 
fore President Hoover gave out the news of Mr. Meyer's appoint- 
ment it was announced in Buffalo that Mr. Platt, who was vice 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, would become a vice 
president of the Marine Midland Corporation of that city.” 

Under date of September 15, 1930, in the United States Daily, 
there is this heading: Mr. Platt explains resignation in letter.“ 
The letter from Mr. Platt is as follows: 

“DEAR Mn. PRESIDENT: In submitting my resignation as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, effective September 15, and of 
the vice governorship, which I have had the honor to hold under 
four Presidents, may I say that it is not easy to sever the pleasant 
relationships that have continued for more than 10 years. While 
it is true that the salary of members of the Reserve Board is 
not in purchasing power as much as was expected when the Sixty- 
third Congress, of which I was a Member, passed the Federal 
reserve act, and probably should be increased, there are compen- 
sations which to some of us have more than made up for the 
deficiency. 
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“The participation in conferences and in important decisions 
on matters of credit policy, the study of banking and economic 
problems, of domestic and world-wide business conditions, and of 
the policies of the central banks of other countries, involved in 
the board’s work, have been to me most r inspiring. 
Since my reappointment about two years ago by ident Cool- 
idge I have not given much consideration to propositions that 
involve resignation from the board; but comes now an offer to 
take some part in the development of a system of banking in 
which I have been greatly interested, a system which gives promise 
of solving some of our most serious banking problems, 

“I have long studied branch and group banking with special 
reference to preventing bank failures, believing that only by some 
extension of branches beyond city limits from strong institutions, 
or by some grouping together or consolidation of small banks in 
rural communities so as to form larger corporate entities, can 
anything substantial be done toward giving adequate and safe 
service to the smaller centers, 


“SECOND RESIGNATION 


“The offer of a vice presidency of the Marine-Midland Corpo- 
ration, one of the largest and strongest of the recently formed 
group systems, appealed to me as an opportunity for useful serv- 
ice in the practical operation of branch and group banking, and 
I have, accordingly, accepted it, having received assurance that 
you are prepared to appoint my successor and that my resignation 
following so closely upon that of Governor Young will not cause 
you embarrassment.” 

The President's letter in reply is as follows: 

“My Dran Mr. PLATT: I have received your letter of resignation 
in confirmation of information previously conveyed to me.” 

It is important to know what that previous information was, 
lf it is possible for this committee to obtain it. Apparently this 
resignation of Mr. Platt’s was a matter of discussion between 
Federal reserve authorities, perhaps the Treasury Department, the 
White House, and Mr. Meyer. 

I have intimated in this letter to Senator NorBECK that in addi- 
tion to the calling of Mr. Meyer and Mr. Platt before this com- 
mittee Governor Young, of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
might also be called. Governor Young is a very able banker and 
is experienced in Federal-reserve operations, coming from a section 
of the country which has indicated that representation on the 
Federal Reserve Board for a man like-minded to him was impor- 
tant rather than a man who is interested in Wall Street finance 
and international financial and business operations. 

In that connection I would like to point out also that Mr. Meyer, 
before he came to Washington, was a stockbroker in the city of 
New York. His associations indicate that the type of business he 
did was confined largely to the business of brokerage. He was a 
very active man in the market. So far as I have been able to 
learn, that is his only qualification to be termed a banker, except 
the experience which he has gained since he came to Washington 
in the operations of the War Finance Corporation and the Federal 
farm loan system. 

It is pertinent to know in that connection what some of these 
stockbrokers engaged in New York do. I would make particular 
reference to some of Mr. Meyer's early operations in stocks in New 
York, because it has considerable bearing on his operations as 
manager-director of the War Finance Corporation and as the farm 
loan commissioner. The policies carried out in previous opera- 
tions indicate to me that they will be carried into the Federal 
reserve system. 

I want to point out that his mind is more that of a stockbroker 
than that of a banker. I am led to this conclusion because of 
the fact of his operations as a stockbroker before he came to 
Washington and the operations incident to the purchase and sale 
of Government securities in the War Finance Corporation, where 
he carried on what is well known in stock-brokerage circles as 
maintaining a market. z 

In connection with the hearings which the subcommittee of my 
committee carried on we had ample opportunity to look into the 
operations of the War Finance Corporation’s activities. 

Senator BrooxHart. Have those hearings ever been printed? 

Representative McFappen. The particular hearings to which I 
am referring now have not been printed. 

Senator WAGNER. The Senate committee went into this whole 
question, as I recall, when Mr. Meyer's nomination was then up 
for a member of the Farm Loan Board. 

Senator BROOKHART. It only made a very casual inquiry into it. 
As far as getting at the bottom of it is concerned, we never did. 

Senator WAGNER, Everybody was at liberty to ask any questions 
in connection with it. I am wondering what our function here is, 
whether we are going to rehash all these matters which the com- 
mittee passed on before and so did the Senate. 

Senator BROOKHART. There are some important phases of this 
that were not brought out that I want to bring out at this time. 
I do not think there is a lot of detail, either, when we get to it. 

Senator FLETCHER. The subcommittee, in connection with the 
Farm Loan Board membership, did not undertake to go into any 
great detail. 

Senator Wacner. We did not go into the operations of the War 
Finance Corporation at the time of the hearing. 

Senator FLETCHER. To a considerable extent. 

Senator Wacner. Were not you and Senator BrooxHanrr at liberty 
to ask any questions and call any witnesses? 

Senator FLETCHER. We had a subcommittee appointed and the 
subcommittee gave very little attention to it. The fact is, that I 
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had to move as a member of the subcommittee that two of the 
members be excused from attendance because they protested 
against an inquiry of these almost disgraceful performances. 

Representative McFappen. I say to the Senators that apparently 
what is being referred to here now is the inquiry into the supposed 
duplication of Government bonds. That is not the part of this 
particular hearing to which I am referring, and from my observa- 
tion of the conduct of the hearings before the committee pre- 
viously I do not believe that the matter I am referring to here has 
ever been before a committee of the Senate. 

Senator BrooxnHart. I am afraid it is new to me. 

Senator FLETCHER. What the committee inquired about was the 
War Finance transactions, the purchase and sale of Government 
bonds by the War Finance Corporation, of which Mr. Meyer was 
the head, through Eugene Meyer's office in New York. We went 
into that to some extent. That was the purpose of the inquiry 
there. Mr. Meyer was doing business not as a broker, I believe, 
but as an investment banker. That is the term he used instead 
of broker; and as an investment banker his house in New York 
bought and sold, at his instance here, Government securities from 
time to time. That was the extent of our inquiry at that time. 

Senator Wacner. As I recall it, Senator FLETCHER, that was gone 
into very thoroughly, including an audit which was presented, 
and everything that was established at that time was very cred- 
itable to Mr. Meyer. 

Senator FLETCHER. Those hearings were printed. 

Representative McFanpen. During the closing days of the Wilson 
administration the then Secretary of the Treasury presented to 
the Ways and Means Committee a request to give the Treasury the 
right to buy and sell Government securities below par. The Ways 
and Means Committee very properly refused that authority to the 
Treasury. The War Finance Corporation being organized, and in 
order to give it legal status and make it constitutional, was given 
the right to act in a fiduciary capacity and to buy and sell Govern- 
ment securities. 

It so happened that under the administration of Mr. Meyer—I 
do not want to prolong this—Government securities were somewhat 
below par. The Treasury, instead of placing orders direct with the 
bankers and investment dealers for the purchase and sale of bonds 
for the sinking fund, saw fit to place these orders for purchase 
and sale by and through the War Finance Corporation. These 
transactions were handled almost exclusively by Mr. Meyer as man- 
ager of the War Finance Corporation. 

During a period of six months to a year our hearing disclosed, 
as I recall it, that they ran into, I am safe in saying, I think, 
$2,000,000,000 worth of these securities that were bought and sold. 
I mention that because of the fact that it was well known, and I 
think so stated from time to time, that this was a stabilizing of 
the market program on Government securities. 

Senator Carry. Did I understand you to say that Mr. Meyer han- 
dled this business through his own offices in New York? 

Representative McFappen. I have not said that; but the hearings 
in the committee disclosed, very much to the surprise of the com- 
mittee, that Mr. Eugene Meyer, as manager of the War Finance 
Corporation, engaged in these important Treasury operations placed 
those orders, many of them, if not all of them, first, with the bank- 
ing house in New York located at 14 Wall Street, in the name of 
Eugene Meyer. 

When the committee’s activities were stopped, because of the 
ending of the session of Congress, Mr. Meyer was engaged in ex- 
plaining to the committee the fact that Eugene Meyer, jr., got no 
commissions on these transactions. He had not at that time con- 
vinced the committee of that fact, but had convinced the com- 
mittee of the fact that commissions were paid in the usual manner 
on transactions of that kind coming about because of the purchase 
and sale of securities. 

Those hearings should have been completed, but they were not 
completed; they were stopped at that very interesting phase of 
this undertaking. 

Senator WAGNER. Are you speaking of the Senate hearings now? 

Representative MCFADDEN. No, I am speaking of the hearings of 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House. 

I would like to mention in this respect that I have no knowledge, 
except by hearsay, of the hearings that were held by the Senate 
committee, which have been referred to here, but I do not believe 
that any members of the subcommittee of the House that had that 
particular matter in charge were heard before the Senate com- 
mittee in regard to this particular proposition. 

I mention this because of the fact that it carries through the 
same kind of operations which stock brokers in the market in New 
York often carry on. It is a practice with people who have secur- 
ities that they want to float on the market to go to brokers and 
brokers help them to make a market. Sometimes we have wash 
sales. But they organize a group of brokers and they begin to send 
out favorable reports in regard to securities, making the matter at- 
tractive to the public. I do not need to go into detail because the 
Senators are familiar with those transactions. 

Those same practices were largely introduced in these transac- 
tions that were carried on with Mr. Meyer under the 
undertakings, the purchase and sale of these securities. That is a 
matter which the Senators who are to pass on the fitness of Mr. 
Meyer to be Governor of the Federal Reserve Board should have 
explained fully and in detail. 

It seems to me to be most unethical for a man holding such a 
Government position to carry on Government transactions, even 
with the consent and approval of the Treasury, to use hts own pri- 
vate brokerage house in New York for the p of carrying on 
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orders his house in New York distributed to other brokerage 
houses; as I recall it, six were favored in that connection, and they 
passed out these orders to something like 75 or 80 houses. 

Senator BrookHartT. Can you name those six? 

Representative McFanpen. I can not now. These unfinished 
hearings will disclose that full information. 

Senator Wacner. My recollection is that the evidence estab- 
lished clearly that the hearings to which you refer showed that 
the board had no accommodations in New York, and Mr. Meyer 
gave over to them his old office space and charged nothing to the 
Government for the use thereof. That is how the transactions 
happened to take place in that office. 

Representative McFappen. Even if that were the case, I am sure 
that the Senator is not attempting to defend the ethics of that. 

Senator Wacner. If he did not occupy them himself and gave his 
own offices to the Government free of charge, I should call that 
a contribution. Á 

Representative McFappEN. I would say that it was very unethi- 
cal for the manager-director of the War Finance Corporation to 
carry on transactions, either gratuitously or otherwise, with his 
own brokerage house in New York. 

Senator BrookHart, Would not any other brokerage house have 
welcomed the Government coming in in that sort of way, and 
would it not be improper for a Government officer to go into any 
brokerage house in that way? 

Senator WacNneEr. Where the 
use of the Government? 

Senator BROOKHART. They were not used exclusively for the use 
of the Government. 

Senator. Carey. I think we can question Mr. Meyer on that 
part of it. 

Senator FLETCHER. Mr. Meyer's office in New York was not 
known as the War Finance Corporation office at all. It was 
Eugene Meyer's office. 

Representative McFappen. In connection with these operations 
the unprinted minutes will show that millions of dollars’ worth 
of these securities were bought and sold through this channel 
daily; transactions were recorded of sales in the morning of 
millions of dollars’ worth of these securities and repurchased in 
the afternoon at different prices. The whole thing was a clear 
indication of the process of manipulating the Government bond 
market, and the hearings show that losses were frequently sus- 
tained and profits were made. It is fair to Mr. Meyer to say that 
in whatever profits were made or losses incurred the Treasury of 
the United States was the beneficiary or the loser. I mentioned 
that because of the fact that it is a manipulation of securities 
markets, this time for the benefit supposedly of the United States 
Treasury, but, nevertheless, it shows that the facilities, the activi- 
ties, and the knowledge of Mr. Meyer were put to work in this 
particular case. 

Senator BrooxnHart. I believe you said that the Treasury had 
asked authority to do this from the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. 

Representative MCFADDEN. And it had been directly refused to 
the Treasury. 

Senator BROOKHART. Then they carried if out through Mr. 
Meyer? 

e McFappen. Through the War Finance Corpora- 
tion that provided capital out of the Treasury of $500,000,000, 
which was used to carry on practically the same operations that 
the Ways and Means Committee had refused to the Treasury. 

Senator Carey. Mr. McFadden, did you not state that the 
Treasury asked the Ways and Means Committee for consent to 
sell securities below par? 

Representative MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Senator Carey. This effort on the part of Mr. Meyer and the 
Treasury Department was to keep the Government securities 
above par, was it not? 

Representative McFappen. That was the effort; yes. 

Senator Carry. And the Treasury Department was back of what- 
ever Mr. Meyer did in this particular instance? 

Representative McFappen. Yes. The point that I am making in 
this connection is that his knowledge and acquaintance with the 
manipulation of the securities market was utilized in this par- 
ticular transaction. The record of the hearings, which have not 
been printed, will disclose the details of these various transactions 
to which I am referring here. 

Senator Brooxuart. It is your theory that the Treasury should 
not go into that gambling up and down the market at all? 

Representative McFappen. I am not expressing here an opinion 
as to what the Treasury should do or should not do. I am at- 
tempting to deal with the kind of service that Mr. Meyer has 
rendered and is finding readily available to carry on these trans- 
actions. 

Senator Carey. Was not the Government attempting to stabilize 
Government securities? 

Representative McFappen. Apparently so; yes, Senator. 

The Whaley-Eaton Service, which is a news service, on Septem- 
ber 6, 1930, had a very interesting article which I desire to read. 
It referred to the matter under consideration here before the 
committee at this time. It follows: 

“New York, on the other hand, needs help and was embarrassed 
when Mr. Platt, representing that district, did not, for a period, 
see eye to eye with the metropolis.” 

Then, on page 4 of this same letter of September 6, 1930, this 
significant statement occurs; and it has a bearing on that which 
I have just been saying: 

“Mr. Meyer knows the security markets; he is one of the 
best bond men in America; he is intimately acquainted with 
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international finance; he has learned to love public service and 
he mixes well. He is independently wealthy and salary considera- 
tions do not weigh with him.” 

That checks up with what I have been saying about his quali- 
fications for carrying on the well-known stabilization processes. 

In the Whaley-Eaton Service letter which came out under 
date of January 17, 1931, on page 3, there appears the following: 

The way is being made ready for some substantial international 
financing. If it is in the power of financiers to do so, therefore, 
the bond market is going to be strengthened. International bank 
elements continue to discuss the possibility of stabilizing the 
commodity markets, and they may be able to get somewhere.” 

That is a clear indication that in the future operations of the 
Federal reserve under Mr. Meyer these previous practices are 
going to be put into play and the Federal reserve system is going 
to be operated largely as a securities bond market, and the inter- 
national situation rather than serve the great business interests 
of the country and the rank and file of the people of this country. 
I mention this because it has a bearing on the future operations 
of the Federal reserve system. 

Among the gentlemen that I suggested that you call before the 
committee was Mr. George F. Rand, the president of the Marine 
Midland group of banks, and Mr. Alfred A. Cook, a lawyer of 
New York, who I understand is attorney for the Marine Midland 
group. They might be able to give you additional information 
pertaining to the suggestion that Mr. Platt’s resignation as vice 
governor of the Federal reserve board was an arranged affair. 

Regarding this whole matter of these various connections with 
the international situation, I desire to make a few observations 
here referring to some of my previous statements. 

I desire to call attention to the fact that under the emergency 
of war, which demanded the extension of almost unlimited credits 
to the allied governments, the Government at Washington per- 
mitted the growth of power in the Federal reserve system until 
it became almost autonomous. This power was not reduced or 
curbed after the war by Government action.. So far as its exer- 
cise has been restrained, it has been restrained only by the 
influence of public opinion. 

A year ago I invited the attention of the Congress to this fact 
and to the need for supervision of the policy of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

Last spring I called attention to the developments of the 
Stresemann policy in Europe, which disclosed itself primarily as 
an Anglo-French political policy having for its object the floating 
of over $3,000,000,000 worth of German reparation bonds chiefly 
on the American investment market. 

I showed that circumstances plainly indicated that the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York was entirely willing to see the con- 
summation of this policy and that the private international 
bankers of New York, who were in intimate association with the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, were among the 
chief movers in the development of the Stresemann policy, and 
were strenuously endeavoring to float the reparation bonds on 
this market. It was quite clear that under the guise of an eco- 
nomic transaction this was an attempt to commit the United 
States Government to a political policy which it had avoided 
taking up when the treaty of Versailles was signed. It was an 
attempted usurpation of the prerogatives of the Congress. 

I also called attention to the ive use by the Federal 
reserve bank since 1923 of credits to the Bank of England, the 
Bank of Belgium, and the Bank of Italy, and to its practice of 
buying bills abroad in order to enable foreign banks to avoid 
shipment of gold to the United States. 

Every transaction of this kind ought to come before the Con- 
gress for its action because the political elements involved are 
invariably paramount. 

Unchecked by the political Government at Washington, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York has extended its commit- 
ments in Europe progressively over a period of 10 years and is 
now following a course where the political status quo in Europe 
is dependent upon its will. It deals with political considerations 
in Europe upon a vast scale. 

Undoubtedly Europe can make use of colossal credits. It is 
expecting them to come from the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. It is the inclination of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York to make them. Following the stock collapse of 1929, the 
bulk of the liquid wealth of the country has been drawn into the 
New York banks. As the situation is to-day, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has the power to pour this great fountain of 
credit into Europe instead of pouring it back into the interior 
of this country. 

Mr. Eugene Meyer belongs to the school of financiers who would 
make liberal use of this fountain of credit for the states of 
Europe. His training and associations are such that he could 
follow no other school of financial thought. The confirmation of 
this appointment by the Senate would mean more than approval 
of the personal and professional qualifications of the nominee. 
It would fix a national political policy. 

The decision of the questions involved ought not to be made 
indirectly, off-hand, and without consideration of their merits, as 
it would be in taking favorable action in this case. 

No man of the school of finance to which Mr. Meyer belongs 
ought to be appointed Governor of the Federal Reserve Board at 
this time. The Federal Reserve Board ought now to awalt the 
settlement of certain questions by the Congress before seeking to 
determine its future policy. A governor of that board should be 
appointed at this time who is willing to await congressional action 
upon questions which will determine the future policies of that 
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The question ‘What are the purposes of the Federal reserve 
system?” calls for decision by the Congress now. What use is 
to be made at this time of the bulk of the country’s liquid wealth 
which has been drawn into the Federal Reserve District of New 
York? Is it to be sent out of the country, reducing industrial 
activity here in order that industrial activity may be revived 
abroad, or is it to go back to revive trade in the interior? This is 
a political question to be decided by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Now I want to point out in this connection that there was 
observed during the hearings had by this subcommittee in the 
House the close business relationship by and between Mr. Meyer 
and these various brokerage houses in New York, and particularly 
the association and connection with J. P. Morgan & Co. All 
through the study of these transactions that were carried on in 
connection with this so-called stabilizing of the bond market, the 
relationship between the managing director and the house of 
Morgan was very intimate and close, in that when certain issues of 
securities that were designated by letter were desired to be called 
by the Treasury, invariably these bonds were always ready and 
available by and through the cooperation of the Morgan firm and 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

In this connection there has already gone before the Senate— 
I think it was referred to in Senator BrooxHart's statement on the 
floor of the Senate—a clipping from the New York Times of De- 
cember 5, 1930, in which Harrison reports conditions abroad, and 
states that the governor of the Federal reserve bank meets the 
directors after a trip to Europe; that J. P. Morgan makes a call, 
and that Owen D. Young joins Harrison in telling of a conversation 
with foreign bankers. 

I would like to suggest right here that along with other 
that should be gone into in connection with Mr. Meyer’s qualifi- 
cations, or his business connections and his affiliations at the 
present time, is the report that Mr. Meyer is one of the large 
stockholders of the Allied Chemical Co. and that the Morgans are 
also very largely interested. 

The qualifications of the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
so far as his business relationships, directly or indirectly, are con- 
cerned, are vitally important to the Federal reserve system and to 
the people of this country, particularly so when we review the 
experiences of the past two years in which great readjustments 
have taken place in regard to transactions of New York financial 
houses and the stock market and the debacle of October, 1929. 

I want particularly to direct the attention of the committee to 
this item in the Times to which I have just referred. This news 
item avoids very carefully any reference to what Mr. Morgan said 
at this meeting. Mr. Morgan had no more business attending a 
meeting of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank in 
New York than one of these newspaper boys present here at this 
meeting. I mention this to show how completely that affiliation 
is working out. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt for just one second? 
Mr. Morgan was not at a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Representative McFappen. I am very glad to know that. This 
newspaper article indicated that he was present. 

Mr. Meyer. I was at the meeting and Mr. was not pres- 
ent. If Mr. Morgan was in that bank that day I did not see him. 
He was not at the meeting and the only information I have is 
what is in the newspaper item to which Mr. MCFADDEN referred. 
I might say for the benefit of the committee that I have not seen 
Mr. Morgan since 1921, to my knowledge, when I called him down 
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livestock loan pool of $50,000,000 for the benefit of the stock 
raisers in the West. 

Senator BROOKHART. Was that what ruined the stock raisers in 
the West? 

Mr. Meyer. I do not know what ruined them. It saved a great 
many that would have been ruined. 

Representative McFappen. I want to call the committee’s atten- 
tion to a colloquy that appears on page 273 of the hearings on 
H. R. 7895 relative to a loan which was made to Great Britain by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. contributing $100,000,000 and the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York $200,000,000. I desire to read for your 
benefit this information. 

“The CHamman. Are you of the opinion that it is the spirit 
of the Federal reserve act that there might be invested these 
legal reserve deposits or the capital of the Federal reserve system 
to the extent of $200,000,000 in foreign securities such as is pro- 
vided in this ent? 

“Mr, Szay. Beyond any question; we have that right to deal at 
home or abroad. 

“The CHatrMaAn. Under section 4? 

“Mr. Seay. Yes, sir; at home or abroad in foreign exchange, 
and no limit is placed on that. 

“The CHarrmMan. The newspaper reports of this loan indicate 
that when this credit was granted the Federal reserve banks 
participated to the extent of $200,000,000 to either the Bank of 
England or Great Britain, and it indicated at the same time 
there was a credit of similar nature granted by J. P. Morgan & 
Co. The newspapers also reported that J. P. Morgan & Co. was 
getting a commission on that transaction, so far as their loan is 
concerned, but that the Federal reserve system was getting no 
profit from the transaction; and I have here a newspaper clip- 
ping from a recent issue of the New York Times which I want 
to read to the committee [reading]: 
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“* MORGAN SILENT ON TO TALK ON $1,125,000 CHARGE 
FOR $100,000,000 CREDIT TO BRITAIN 


“* Officials of J. P. Morgan & Co. refused to comment yesterday 
on the statement of Winston Churchill, British chancellor of the 
exchequer, that the cost of the $100,000,000 credit which Great 
Britain obtained from the Morgan firm at the time of the return 
to the gold standard was $1,125,000 to the end of the first year. 

“*The interest charge in connection with the credit never has 
been announced here, but it was said yesterday that it was a 
matter of public record in London and was published there 
when the credit was obtained last April. The Bank of England 
obtained a $200,000,000 credit from the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank at the same time the British Government arranged 
the Morgan credit. Neither credit has been drawn upon. Both 
were obtained as a precaution against exchange pressure when 
Great Britain resumed gold payments.’ 

“That naturally raises the question as to who negotiated this 
$200,000,000 credit; whether J. P. Morgan & Co. or whether it 
was arranged jointly with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
and if the Federal Reserve Bank of New York arranged their 
part of it why didn’t they make a charge for this service, the 
same as J. P. Morgan & Co.? Is there any agreement as regards 
payment for this service? 

“Mr. STRONG. Because J. P. Morgan & Co. got all the traffic 
would bear; there would be nothing left.” 

Now, since this loan was made by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, which tied each one of the other 11 banks into a 
participation in this, the Federal reserve, prior to this date, was 
carrying on conferences with the central banks of Europe in 
regard to gold movements, international exchange, and so forth, 
a part of which was probably all right. This relationship, how- 
ever, was not contemplated in the law and much of it is being 
carried on without considering a strict interpretation of the law. 

I am not attempting to criticize or to say that the Federal re- 
serve system should not have relationships with these central 
banks of issue in the major countries of the world. There is 
much that this country has to do financially and in a business way 
with these countries, and relationships of a financial nature are 
necessary. 

I do say this, and I want to stress this to the committee, that 
there is plenty of evidence to show that all international financial 
transactions, many of which have a bearing on the political angles 
of the disputes in the various countries of Europe, are carried on 
by and through these international banking houses, principally 
J. P. Morgan & Co., who are not under the law in any 
whatsoever authorized to act for this Government or any of its 
branches. 

I want to point out clearly to you that J. P. Morgan & Co. con- 
stitute a private banking house engaged in the business of financ- 
ing and investment banking, both domestic and international, for 
the purpose of making money. They have at times rendered great 
public service to this country. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that they were also the fiscal 
agents of Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Italy. They have 
connections both in London and in Paris, and I presume in other 
central financial markets of the other countries of Europe. I do 
say this, however, that in many of these financial transactions 
there is involved financial, economic, and political issues, and 
oftentimes, and practically at all times, when this firm appears 
tn Europe on financial operations they are speaking, maybe by 
acquisition or by deference, for the combined financial resources 
of the entire United States. That is the way they are regarded 
by the financial interests and the countries abroad. I want to 
point out the danger of the tendency of those kinds of relation- 
ship and the carrying on of them clandestinely. 

If those relationships are essential to the best interests of the 
people of the United States they should be authorized by law, and 
if they are authorized by law they should be supervised. 

This question of foreign loans, this question of these great 
financial operations, has a bearing and effect on the Federal re- 
serve system. They have a bearing and an effect on other inter- 
national financial transactions and a direct bearing on the welfare 
of 120,000,000 people living in the United States. 

I have no quarrel with J. P. Morgan & Co. as such in this 
matter, but I do think it is of the utmost importance to the 
people who have regard for the maintenance of this country’s 
welfare and the welfare of the Federal reserve system that these 
kinds of financial operations, which involve the pe age of goid, 
the political determinations of the countries of world, the 
determinations of the welfare of the people of this country, should 
have some supervision. They can not be carried on without effec- 
tive operations of the Federal reserve system and the business 
structure of this country, and I point out that they are being 
conducted to-day without that authority. 

It has a direct bearing on the particular financial and economic 
operation which confronts this country to-day because of the 
fact that the savings and the equities of probably 20,000,000 
people have been taken from them through this orgy of specula- 
tion which to those who are best qualified to speak is indicated 
as having been brought about, to a very large extent, by the 
mistakes in the operations of our financial system 

I do not need to go any further than to point out to you the 
evidence that was submitted to the Glass committee last week 
when Mr. George L. Harrison admitted these mistakes. 

I have repeatedly pointed out how in the summer of 1927 the 
heads of the ign banks of Europe came over here and per- 
suaded the heads of the Federal reserve bank to the idea of lower 
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discount rates which stimulated the stock speculation which 
resulted so disastrously in the fall of 1929. 

That is now admitted by the Federal reserve. They have also 
confirmed the statements which I have repeatedly made, and 
which haye been disputed from time to time, as to the other 
change of policy in the spring of 1929, in February, when they 
announced a complete change, which was the beginning of the 
deciine, not only in business but in the prices of securities, that 
led up to the catastrophe in 1929. 

The influences of the international group and the manipulation 
of securities in the so-called well-known plan of the stabilizing 
of securities are important in connection with this very matter 
here, because you have here the question as to the type of man 
who is going to guide the future of the Federal reserve system. 
My observation of Mr. Meyer is that he is a dominating influence. 
The experience of the different boards on which he has served 
has been that he is a strong power in all of these operations. 

I want to go a step further in connection with this particular 
situation in which the country and the people of the country 
find themselves in regard to the present financial position; and 
that is, that during this period of inflation, which started back 
in 1922, and gradually worked up to a period of extreme height 
when the credit was released in 1927, these financial houses lo- 
cated in New York and elsewhere, principally in New York, under 
the system that had been developed by mass production saw an 
opportunity to consolidate and reorganize thousands of institu- 
tions of this country, and they did not lose their opportunity; 
they reached out all over the country, and every concern prac- 
tically that had arrived at a point where it had an earning 
power and ability was picked up at a price. They took them over 
and reorganized them into new institutions and financed them 
through these houses in New York, issuing, oftentimes, twice the 
amount of securities of the value of the property. They devel- 
oped this well-known basis of the value of securities depending 
on the number of so many times their net earnings, and they 
took out the cream by their operations and sold the residue to 
the investing public of this country at the high prices. 

We now find that the banks of the country are holding the 
bag and are holding these investment-adulterated securities. It 
is a situation with which the Congress or some authority should 
have something to do, because it has deflated the purchasing 
power of the public to the extent of billions of dollars. 

Now, I want to make this suggestion that has a bearing on this 
whole matter: There has to be some kind of regulation over that 
angle of things, and I want to ask you whether the type of man 
that is being suggested here as governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board is the type of man to direct this situation? 

My own thought is that we should have a re-creation of a board 
in this country along the lines of the old Capital Issues Board, 
which was a part of the War Finance Corporation act. That board 
should have supervision over the issuance and sale not only of 
domestic but of foreign securities in the United States. I do not 
believe you are going to correct this situation in the United States 
until there is re-created some supervisory board or power over the 
sale in this country of not only domestic but foreign securities. 

Perhaps I am taking altogether too much of the committee’s 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Carry. There are several witnesses here out of town that 
would like to be heard to-day. 

Representative McFappen. If it is agreeable to you, then, after 
these other witnesses that I have suggested have been heard, 
perhaps I can complete other phases of this statement. If that is 
agreeable to the committee, I will take my leave at this moment. 

Senator GOLDSBOROUGH. I would suggest that Mr. McFappen 


proceed. 

Representative McFappren. In this international relationship I 
want to point out that the firm of Morgan & Co. have been 
interested in all of these great international problems which are 
sọ vital now to a solution of the world situation, and they have a 
bearing and effect on our own domestic, economical, and financial 
situation. They financed and sold in this country one-third of the 
reparations loan a year ago. Those bonds were floated at 90, and 
they are now selling in the 70’s. Subsequently to that Lee Hig- 
ginson & Co., closely affiliated with the Morgan house, with foreign 
connections, floated a loan to Germany of $125,000,000, and now 
the same house is in negotiation to grant an additional loan of 
$40,000,000 to Germany. 

These relationships are made possible by the assent of the man- 
agement of the Federal reserve system, and they have a vital bear- 
na Aa I have said previously, on all of these international rela- 
tio ps. 

Mr. Meyer. Under what authority has the Federal reserve system 
control of the floating of bonds of banking houses? 

Representative McFappen, They have not any authority. 

Mr. Meyer. But you said they had. 

Representative McFappen. When did I say that? 

Senator Brooxuart. I did not understand that. I understood 
pa en fa that there should be a board that should have such 
au y. 

Mr. MEYER. That is a diferent question. Will the reporter read 
the remarks of the Congressman on that subject? 

(The reporter thereupon read from the record as follows:) 

“These relationships are made possible by the assent of the 
management of the Federal reserve system, and they have a vital 
bearing, as I have said previously, on all of these international 
relationships.” 

Mr. MEYER. That is what I am talking about. 
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Representative McFappen. I do not mean to infer that they have 
the legal authority vested in the law. 

Mr. MEYER, You used the word “assent.” That permission is 
asked and given. 

Representative McFappen. Not necessarily. 

Mr. MEYER. What does “assent” mean? 

Representative McFappen. It means that the Federal reserve are 
sympathetic to the carrying on of these transactions by this group. 

Mr. Meyer. Assent does not mean sympathetic, Assent means 
authority. It implies authority. 

Representative McFappen. I do not care to get into an acrimoni- 
ous discussion on this, but I would point out, however, that the 
Federal reserve system is first charged with the responsibility of 
maintaining a gold standard and supervision of the total volume of 
credit in the United States. Those are two main functions of the 
Federal reserve system. 

Senator BrooxHart. Would it not be worse if the Federal reserve 
assented to this without authority than if they had authority? 

Representative MCFADDEN., Yes. The point that I do want to 
emphasize here is that during all of this inflationary period the 
operations of the Federal reserve system synchronized in such 
manner with all of these houses that were handling international 
operations and domestic flotations that they had access to the 
credit facilities of the Federal reserve system, and Federal reserve 
credit was made readily available to this class of financing or deal- 
ing. I reiterate that statement now, and I can say to you that 
under the change of policy that was recently announced by the 
Federal reserve system an inflationary policy is now again being 
established and those in authority are being admonished to use it 
for purposes of improving the market; so that these houses that 
are engaged in these transactions are synchronizing their opera- 
tions now to use these Federal reserve credits which are available 
at this time. It may be worthy and it may not. I am not saying 
that it is not. 

I want to see business stimulated in this country and put back 
to normal, but at the present time the policy of the Federal reserve 
is that all inflation and all of the powers are to be used to improve 
the bond market. I am not saying that it is detrimental, but I 
am showing how under the well-known plans of stabilizing that 
policy is being carried out at the present time. 

Senator WAGNER. Are you criticizing it, although you do not 
know whether it is good or not? 

Representative McFanpen. I am not criticizing it. I am just 
pointing out that the administration is admonishing the invest- 
eS ee to do everything they can to improve the bond 
market. 

Senator BROOKHART. Are you familiar with the fact that these 
stocks in New York on Prof. Irving Fisher's Review are still 208 
per cent above the level of 1914? 

Representative McFapprn, I have not made that comparison. 

Senator BROOKHART. And that the 1914 level was 33 per cent 
above the 1904 level, all of which would indicate that we are still 
on top of a volcano, so far as this stock booming is concerned. 

Representative McFappen. In connection with the examination 
which the committee are to make, inasmuch as I have suggested 
the calling of these various witnesses, may I outline to the com- 
mittee certain phases of this on which I think it would be proper 
to question these witnesses? I do not want to attempt to sug- 

to the committee, but there are certain angles on which I 
think it would be well to have information. 

I have already referred to the possible business connections, 
financial connections, of Mr. Meyer, and have stated that they 
should be set forth fully to this committee as having a bearing 
on the future operations of the Federal reserve system. 

I will take these up in order: First, there is Mr. Alfred A. 
Cook. I know that Mr. Cook was special counsel of the War 
Finance Corporation in railroad matters here in 1919. He is now 
attorney for the Marine Midland Corporation, formerly with the 
Fidelity Trust Co., which was merged with the Midland, and is 
attorney for the brother-in-law of George Blumenthal, Lazard- 
Freres & Co., referred to in my speech, and is attorney for the 
New York Times, and is a brother-in-law of Mr. Meyer. 

Senator WaR. Are you now suggesting questions that should 
be asked? 

Representative McFappen. I was giving an outline here. 

Senator Wacner. Those questions should be submitted to the 
chairman. 

Mr. Coox. I should like to submit to the fullest examination, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MEYER. I do not know whether it is out of order or not, 
but Mr. Srronce just happened to come into the room. I did not 
ask him to come, but he was a member of the subcommittee that 
studied bond matters about which Mr. McFappen expatiated so 
much, and I would like to ask the chairman to let Mr. STRONG 
speak for five minutes on that matter at this time. 

Senator Carey. I would rather defer calling Mr. STRONG, if I 
could, because some of these men who have been brought here 
are very busy and would like to get back. 

Senator Wacner. I think we owe it to a Congressman, who is 
a busy man, and I suggest that we call Mr. Strona after we get 
through with Congressman MCFADDEN. 

Representative McFappen. I was going to suggest that you not 
only call Representative STRONG, but that you call Representative 
STEAGALL and Representative STEVENSON, who are also members 
of the committee. If you are going into that matter, these other 
gentlemen should be here to make their statements as well. 
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Senator Carey. I would like to go ahead with these 
to-day, if the other members can sit here, on account of these 
witnesses from out of town, and at least get through with them 
to-day. 

Senator GotpsporovuGH, That is agreeable to me, sir. 

Senator BROOKHART. Mr. C I am interested 
ter before the Senate to-day. 

Senator Carry. The Senate convenes at 12 o’clock noon, but 
these gentlemen are here, and they would like to get away. I 
think we should hear them to-day, if possible. 

Senator BROOKHART. Suppose we go as far as we can. 

Senator GotpsporoucH. Suppose we let the witness proceed and 
then we can hear Mr. STRONG. 

Representative McFappEN. To ascertain what part Mr. Cook took 
in the employment of Mr. Platt by the Marine Midland you should 
know whom he saw and what connections and what conversa- 
tions were had either between Mr. Platt or Mr. Cook or the Ma- 
rine Midland people, or anyone else connected with the Federal 
reserve, the Treasury, or anyone who had anything whatsoever 
to do with these negotiations. 

The question of salary and consideration should also be fairly 
known in this matter, because in Mr. Platt's letter he refers to 
the fact that the Federal reserve members are drawing a small 
salary, and that one of the considerations of his change was that 
he was paid a much larger salary. 

You should also understand and know whether any bonuses 
were given to Mr. Platt, or whatever other inducements were 
given to him to retire from the membership of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which to my mind is one of the outstanding positions in 
the country, almost equal to a membership on the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

You should also know what stock holdings are held or what 
changes took place in connection with stock holdings, if any. 

You should also know if the resignation of Mr. Young was dis- 
cussed with Mr. Meyer and Mr. Platt. It might be interesting to 
know, although I realize how difficult it would be to know, 
whether a suggestion of the retirement of Mr. Platt was made 
by the President or whether it was a voluntary matter. The press 
reports indicate that it was a matter of consideration in the 
Treasury and the Federal reserve and the White House. It should 
be known also to the committee how long this resignation had 
been in contemplation, or whether it was a decision promptly 
arrived at and executed. 

In connection with Mr. Young's appointment it might clarify 
the situation to know whether or not when Mr. Young left the 
position of governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
at twice the salary he was drawing and came here, he had any 
arrangement as to future salary after he retired from the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

This all has a tendency to show whether the Federal reserve 
system is being used other than for purposes of carrying out their 
functions under the law. 

In that connection I am reminded that the governorship of the 
Federal Reserve Bank at Boston is being largely used for retire- 
ment positions of the Federal Reserve Board. It may be all right 
and it may not. 

I think it is important to know what conversations took place 
between Mr. Platt and Mr. Meyer or Mr. Rand or anyone else who 
may have had anything to do with this matter. 1 think that 
covers all I have to say this morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator BROOKHART. Mr. Chairman, there are some questions 
that I would like at some time to ask Mr. MCFADDEN. 

Senator Carry. Can you return, Mr. MCFADDEN? 

Representative MCFADDEN. Yes; I would be very glad to. May I 
be excused now? 

Senator CAREY. Yes. 

. * * * . * . 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, February 6, 1931. 
STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS T. M’PADDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE FIFTEENTH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Representative McFappen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, supplementing what I said when I appeared before the 
committee last week, in my letter to Senator NorsEck under date 
of January 5, I said of Mr. Cook that he was a lawyer and a 
brother-in-law of Eugene Meyer, jr., and George Blumenthal. 
These relationships he admitted, and he admitted that he was 
attorney for Lazard-Freres and that he was attorney for the New 
York Times. All of these he confirmed by his testimony before 
your committee, and admitted that he was a director of and at- 
torney for the Fidelity Trust Co. on a retainer up to December 30, 
1930, and is retained without salary until July 1, 1931. 

He told you that he organized the Fidelity Trust Co., and that 
the purchase of the control of the stock of that company by the 
Marine Midland Corporation was consummated in his office, and 
that the Fidelity Trust Co. is now a subsidiary of the Marine Mid- 
land Corporation, and that he was a stockholder in the Marine 
Midland Corporation. 

He denied only that part pertaining to activity in the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Platt as vice president of the Marine Midland 
Corporation. 

I am making this clear to you now because of the statement 
made by Mr. Cook when he appeared before your committee as 


follows: 
“All of the statements made in this letter by Mr. MCFADDEN are 


founded on whole cloth and are untrue so far as any reference to 


in a mat- 
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8 concerned directly or indirectly in any way, shape, manner, 
or form.” Í 

I feel that I should correct that reference in his which 
tended to indicate that he was in the employ of J. P, Morgan & 
Co. in the colloquy that took place between Senator BROOKHART 
and Mr. Cook. If this supposition came from my letter, it is 
entirely without foundation. I never stated that Cook was in the 
employ of or connected with J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Senator BROOKHART. I think that was my mistake in asking the 
question, 

Representative McFappEN. What I did say was that his brother- 
in-law, Mr. George Blumenthal, was connected with Lazard-Preres, 
and was the liaison between J. P. Morgan & Co. and the French 
Soron mans. epte maag 3 whatsoever in his testi- 
mony regard , and it for the purpose of correcting a 
wrong impression that might be gained from this colloquy that I 
make this statement. 

I feel also that I should say that my reference to Mr. Cook's 
employment as counsel for the War Finance Corporation did not 
embody any question of ethics whatsoever. It was simply a recital 
of the fact that he had had experience with the War Finance Cor- 
poration here in Washington when it was being by his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Meyer. It was more for the purpose of identi- 
fying Mr. Cook that I made this reference than for an else. 

I am glad. however, that Mr. Cook disclosed to the committee 
his and Mr. Meyer’s connections with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and other 
affiliated brokerage houses in New York in this sale of $200,000,000 
worth of equipment-trust notes which the Government was de- 
sirous of financing for the Director General of Railroads. This 
relationship disclosed by Mr. Cook is important in connection 
with the future operations of the Federal reserve system under the 
management of Mr. Meyer; and I will have more to say con- 
cerning it later on. 

Referring to the statement before this committee of Mr. George 
F. Rand, Arthur A. Cook, and Roy A. Young as regards their 
participation in any of the negotiations or incidents leading up 
to Mr. Edmund Platt's resignation as a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board and vice governor and his employment as vice 
president of the Marine Midland Corporation at a salary prac- 
tically double that which he was receiving as a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board whose term of office would not expire for 
eight years, it is a well-known fact that since the death last March 
of W. P. G. Harding, who was governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, this position was being held open for Roy A. 
Young if and when he resigned as governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which resignation was being withheld until such time as 
his successor could be named and could be qualified. It was also 
equally as well known that if Mr. Platt’s resignation could be 
secured Mr. Eugene Meyer would be appointed a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board and designated its governor. 

The obstacle to this was Mr. Platt. 

The testimony given by these men to your committee conveys 
the information that on September 1 Mr. Platt was on vacation in 
Connecticut; that Governor Young had not seen him since July. 
Mr. Platt says he came to Washington September 2 to attend a 
meeting of the Federal Reserve Board for the purpose of fixing 
Governor Young's salary as governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston. Governor Young disclaims having seen Mr. Platt at 
this time and knew nothing of his resignation. 

I would point out that Governor Young’s resignation was fol- 
lowed immediately by the resignation of Mr. Platt, and that on 
September 3 an item appearing in the New York Times, in which 
it was definitely stated that Eugene Meyer, jr., “would be ap- 
pointed governor of the Federal Reserve Board” and that “the 
legal difficulty offered by the fact that another New Yorker was a 
member of the board could be overcome,” proves conclusively that 
negotiations were pending to eliminate Mr. Platt and evidently 
had been successful. 

I would call your attention to an article appearing the follow- 
ing day, September 4, in the Washington Post, which says: “ Gov- 
ernment authorities indicate that they believe a solution can be 
found, and acting in this belief President Hoover is said to have 
eliminated all others than Mr. Meyer for consideration.” 

It is apparent that Mr. Platt came to Washington for other 
reasons than to attend the meeting of the Federal Reserve Board 
for the purpose of fixing Mr. Young's salary. It is perfectly 
clear from the testimony before your committee that Mr. Platt’s 
definite assurance of resignation and acceptance of Mr. Rand‘s 
offer was secured while he was in Washington between Septem- 
ber 2 and September 5, the definite date of the announcement, 
and the Government authorities who had this matter in charge 
were at this time properly informed and did report that the im- 
pediment had been removed. The final result of this is that Mr. 
Platt resigned as vice governor and a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and accepted a position at practically double the 
salary (besides employment of his secretary) as vice president of 
the Marine Midland Corporation a newly created position to fit 
his particular employment. As to who or how negotiated, this 
still remains undisclosed. 

It is significant, however, that the man who could furnish the 
best information on this particular matter, Mr. Edmund Platt, 
has not been called before this committee. 

It is significant also that while Mr. Meycr has been before your 
committee two days explaining his own activities in the admin- 
istration of the War Finance Corporation as regards loans to co- 
operatives and cattle loan companies and his administration of 
the Federal farm loan system, he has made no statement or 
explanation as to his own activities in securing this appoint- 
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ment. Why is he silent? He is the one man who could tell you 
about the incidents leading up to this appointment. 

Senator Carey. As to why Mr. Platt was not called: The 
reason was that the afternoon that I went to the House to see 
you regarding this hearing, which was before this committee met, 
I asked you the names of witnesses that you thought should be 
called, and you did not include Mr. Platt among those that you 
mentioned. I wired all the others. That is how that happened 
that Mr. Platt was not called. 

Representative McFapprn. It was mentioned in my letter to 
Senator NORBECK. 

Senator Carey. I had not seen your letter to Senator Nor- 
BECK; but I went to see you in the cloakroom of the House and 
made a list of the names that you suggested. For some reason 
or other you failed to include Mr. Platt. 

resentative McFappen. I want now to call your attention 
to the fact that the Marine Midland Corporation is a public util- 
ity bank. It is interested, and its board of directors and stock- 
holders are to a large extent engaged, in the development of water 
power, chemicals, and public utilities, and I refer for my infor- 
mation in this respect to a statement made by George F. Rand, 
the president of the Marine Midland Corporation, before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the House in connection with 
House Resolution 1451, on April 23, 24, and 25, 1930. The Niagara 
power interests are closely identified and affiliated with this 
institution. 

The New York Times of February 3 gives some very interesting 
information in this respect. This article is headed big depre- 
ciation for Niagara share. Asset value off $29,001,834 in 1930 to 
$9.75 a share, against $13.07 in 1929.“ 

Then it goes on and says that the balance sheet shows invest- 
ments in stock and bonds costing $141,684,245, with a market 
value on December 31 of $78,283,208. It states that the net in- 
come for the year, after all charges, was $3,075,388, “ which in- 
cludes income from assets acquired from Marine Union inves- 
tors 


Marine Union Investors is a subsidiary of the Marine Midland 

tion ` 

“And the Union Rochester Corporation.” 

The Union Rochester Share Corporation I do not know about. 

It refers also to the income from Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pome- 
roy, closely affiliated with the Marine Midland Corporation. The 
article says further: 

“The portfolio of investments reveals holdings of 347,774 shares 
of the Marine Midland Corporation, making Niagara Share the 
largest stockholder in the bank-holding company. The trust also 
owns 3,602,183 shares and 1,000,204 class A warrants of the 
Niagara Hudson Corporation.” 

The balance sheet shows the other assets. 

The common-stock holdings as printed in this article are what 
I desire particularly to call your attention to. Among them is 
Consolidated Gas of New York, 29,100 shares; Electric Bond & 
Share, 7,330 shares; Stone & Webster, 7,120 shares; Du Pont de 
Nemours, 1,500 shares; General Electric, 4,400 shares; St. Regis 
Paper, 35,000 shares; Standard Brands, 22,000 shares; National 
Investors Equity, 17,200 shares; Marine Midland, 347,774 shares; 
Niagara Securities, 48,000 shares; Bank of Manhattan Trust, 4,300 
shares; Public National Bank & Trust, 3,800 shares 

Senator Brookuart. I did not quite get the connection there 
with the Marine Midland Corporation. What is this? 

Representative McFsppen. This is the annual report of the 
Niagara Share Corporation. It shows that the Niagara Share 
Corporation is a controlling interest in the Marine Midland 
Corporation. 

Senator BROOKHART. It has a controlling interest in the Marine 
Midland, or the Marine Midland has a controlling interest in 
the Niagara Sha? Which is that? That is where I am con- 
fused. 

Representative McF:ppen (reading). “The portfolio of invest- 
ments reveals heldings of 347,774 shares of the Marine Midland 
Corporation "——-_, 

Senator BROOITHART. Oh, I see. 

Representative McFappen (continuing). Making Niagara Share 
the largest stockholder in the bank-holding company.” 

Then it goes on with the other interests. 

I want to point out clearly to you, Senators, that the Marine 
Midland Corporation is a public-utility bank. It is interested, 
and its board cf dire tors and stockholders are to a large extent 
engaged, in the development of water power, chemicals, and 
public utilities; and I refer for my information in this respect 
to a statement Which Mr. Rand made, in addition to what I have 
already read to/you here from the clipping from the New York 
Times. His statement, which is fully set forth in hearings before 
our committee on 4 pril 23, 24, and 25, 1930, shows that the 
Niagara power interests are closely identified and affiliated with 
this institution. 

These same-intere:'ts are closely allied and affiliated with the 
United Corporation, which is the superpower creation of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., which organization ties in with the Mellon group, 
the United Gas Improvement group, the Consolidated Gas-Brook- 
lyn Edison and Braily group, Niagara & Hudson Power Co., the 
Carlisle group,.and the Du Pont interests. It was these interests 
that gave Mr. Platt his new job. It is these interests which 
have prevailed upon Mr. Platt to retire from the Federal Reserve 
Board, which createci a vacancy in the only district from which 
Mr. Meyer could be appointed. They want Mr. Meyer to be 
Governor of the Fed2ral Reserve Board. He is their man—he is 
one of them. 
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Senator Wacxxn. Congressman, on what do you base that? Is 
there any statement made by any responsible source that any 
such mt was made between all these groups and the 
President of the United States? You must base this statement 
upon some evidence, I take it, or you would not make it, 

Representative McFappen. I want to follow that up, Senator. 

Senator Wacner. Is it of the same type? 

3 MODET I want to call your attention to the 

Meyer vou yesterday, that he 18 rested 
in the Allied Chemical Co. 2 8 one 

Senator Wacner. Is that your basis? 

Representative McFappen. That is part of my basis; yes, 

It is interesting also to bear in mind that I have already called 
your attention to the fact that you should ascertain Mr. Meyer's 
connection with big business and big finance and with Allied 
Chemical Co. You should know how he became interested ini- 
tially in the Allied Chemical Co. Yesterday he disclosed the fact 
po 2 was a e. in that company. 

e have a provision in the law that forbids the Secretary of 
the Treasury being identified in any manner whatsoever with 
financial institutions or business undertakings that in any wise 
8 the Government. You are all familiar with that, and 

e oath. 

There is also a provision forbidding a member of the Federal 
egos mo being connected with a national bank or 

banks, ere an instance where emical 

* control a bank. We ee 

t is important that you know what private bank affililatio 
if any, Mr. Meyer has. This is particularly pertinent e 
during his career in the Government service he has maintained 
these close relationships with important private financial in- 
terests as well as with the big important groups of banks, I want 
to call your attention now to the fact that the Allied Chemical 
Co. is a consolidation of several important chemical companies. 
The principal companies that went into this Chemical combina- 
tion were the Niagara Falls companies owned and controlled by 
the Schoellkopfs, who control the water power at Niagara Falls 
magia tebe of the Marine Midland group of banks, and the 

on and water-power interests, wh: 

a eee po o are tied in with 
I also want to call your attention to the close relationship of 

the General Electric Co., the Electric Bond & Share Co., the Wiksata 

& Hudson Power Co., American Super Power, and of their affiliated 

groups, both foreign and domestic, as a part and parcel of this 

water power and chemical control all under this same financial 
control. And, then, also, the Aluminum Co. of America is affiliated 
with the Marine Midland group, which is controlled by the Mellon 

group, of which the present Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 

Mellon, is the head and dominating influence, and Mr. Mellon is 

charman 2 Wa of the Federal Reserve Board. 

nator CAREY. The e Midland is a member of the Fed 
. = 

Representative McFappen. Yes. 

Now, to make more clear what I am saying to you, I want to 
point out the names and connections of the directors of the Marine 
Midland Corporation as proof of what I am saying to you, and I am 
placing in the record at this point a list of the board of directors 
of the Marine Midland Corporation, which was furnished me by 
Mr. Rand when he appeared before our committee. 

(The list of board of directors of the Marine Midland Corpora- 
tion is here printed in full, as follows:) 

George G. Allen, president Duke Power Co. 

John L. Clawson, chairman of the board, Clawson & Wilson Co. 

Walter P. Cooke, chairman of the board, the Marine Trust Co. 
of Buffalo. 

1 V. Davis, chairman of the board, Aluminum Co. of 

erica. 

anor C. Feathers, president the Manufacturers’ National Bank 

y. 

Seymour H. Knox, president Marine Union Investors (Inc.). 

Edward H. Letchworth, director and general counsel, the Marine 
Trust Co. of Buffalo. 

Raymond V. V. Miller, White, Weld & Co. 

George O. Muhlfeld, vice president, Stone & Webster (Inc.). 

Bayard F. Pope, president Stone & Webster & Blodgett (Inc.). 

George F. Rand, president the Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo. 

Faris R. Russell, White, Weld & Co. 

J. F. Schoellkopf, jr., vice president, Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pom- 
eroy (Inc.). 

9 A. Schoellkopf, president Niagara-Hudson Power Corpora- 
on. 
Eustace , Sullivan & Cromwell. 

Ernest Stauffen, jr., chairman of the board. 

Charles Winslow Smith, treasurer Sherwood Shoe Co. 

Harral S. Tenney, vice president, Marine Midland Corporation. 

Thomas A. Wilson, president Peoples Trust Co., Binghamton, 

Y 


Frederick W. Zoller, president Union Trust Co. of Rochester. 

These are important circumstances, to say the least, when it was 
so desirable for Mr. Platt to resign, and instead of having to go out 
and hunt a position that one comes to him out of a clear sky from 
a group which is so largely controlled by friends of Mr. Meyer, both 
in and out of the administration. 

I point to the interests in the Marine Midland group of the 
Mellons through representation on the board of Arthur V. Davis, 
chairman of the Board of the Aluminum Co. of America, the Bank 
of Manhattan interests now represented on the board by George 
Murnane, who is also a partner In Lee, Higginson & Co. and a 
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director of the American & Continental Corporation, owned and 
controlled by the Warburgs and the Bank of Manhattan Co., and 
the stockholding interest of the Public National Bank of New York 
in the Marine Midland group of banks, on which board of directors 
is Mr. Meyer’s brother, Walter E. Meyer, and Alfred A. Cook, a 
stockholder and attorney for an affiliate of the Marine Midland 
Corporation. These family relationships I am emphasizing and 
would call your attention to the further fact that Lazard-Freres, 
the international banking house of New York and Paris, seems to 
have been a Meyer family banking house, and it is important now 
because of the fact that whether Mr. Meyer personally is still in- 
terested in this banking house, the family relationship is, and I 
am stressing the importance of this connection because of the 
important position that this international house occupies in 
French finance in Paris. It is a well-known fact in financial 
circles in the city of New York that this is one of the most impor- 
tant international financial houses in New York, whose interna- 
tional transactions are very carefully guarded at all times. This 
house frequently figures in imports and exports of gold, and one 
of the important functions of the Federal reserve system has to do 
with gold movements in the maintenance of its own operations. 

In looking over the notes of the hearing which was held last 
Tuesday I desire to refer to the testimony, on page 413 of the 
stenographer's note, when Mr. Meyer was questioned by Senator 
FLETCHER. 

Prior to the question that Senator FLETCHER had asked Mr. 
Meyer, to wit, “Do you think that the Federal Reserve Board can 
haye much to do with foreign financing and international 
financing?” 

‘To which Mr. Meyer answered: 

“The Federal Reserve Board has not anything to do with it 
uzider the law, so far as I know, Senator.” 

Senator FLETCHER asked Mr. Meyer: 

Have you any connection with international banking?” 

Mr. Meyer answered: 

“Me? Not personally.” 

This last question and answer do not appear in the stenographic 
transcript. I have consulted with Senator FLETCHER with refer- 
ence to this situation, and Senator FLETCHER remembers asking 
the question, and the answer. It is an odd omission; and this 
omission—— 

Senator FLETCHER. I have not seen the transcript. 

Senator Carry. I have not seen it. 

Representative McFappen. I was furnished a copy of it from 
Senator Norsecx’s office. 

Senator FLETCHER. I do not know how the question was omitted 
unless the stenographer just left it out. 

Representative McFappEn. It may have been left out in the 
correction of the record. I do not think a thing like that ought 
to be left out in correcting the record. 

Senator Carry. You can put it in the record now. 

Representative McFappen. I have seen the stenographic re- 


port 

Senator BROOKHART. I understand that Mr. Meyer looked over 
it for correction. 

Mr. Meyer. You are saying that the uncorrected copy is what 
you saw, and, therefore, it is not a question of its being cor- 
rected. It is the uncorrected copy as shown from the notes of 
the stenographer. 

Representative McFappen. Of course, it may have been an over- 
sight on the part of the stenographer, but the incident should 
be clarified. 

Senator GOLDSBOROUGH. Somebody left it out? 

Representative MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Senator GoipsporouGcH. Who is the somebody? 

Representative McFappen. There is nobody but the stenographer 
that makes the record, Senator. 

Senator Carey. The question was, Have you any connection 
with international banking? 

Representative McFappEen. Yes; and Mr. Meyer's answer was: 
“Me? Not personally.” 

Mr. Meyer. The conversation had been about various other 
people. I have no interest in international banking, and I have 
never had except when I was an employee, a clerk in the firm 
that my father resigned and retired from in 1901. 

Senator Carey. That firm was what? 

Mr. Meyer. Lazard-Freres. My father retired from business 30 
years ago. 

Senator Carer. Did you ever have any interest in that firm? 

Mr. Meyer. I never had any. 

Senator Carey. Since your father died? 

Mr. Meyer. I never had any then. I was a salaried employee. 
The maximum salary I received up to the time I left, was $2,500 
a year, and I did not think I was getting enough, and that was 
one of the reasons why I left. You don't get enough from your 
own relatives—that is what I thought. My brother-in-law and 
my father were there, and I did not think I was getting a square 
deal. But they both retired from the firm and from business, 
Senator. My father retired permanently from business in 1901, 
and he died in January, 1925. My brother-in-law retired five 
or six years ago on account of the health of his wife, who died a 
few months ago, and he has been out of business since then. 

Representative McFappen, And has no interest in Lazard- 
Freres? 

Mr. Meyer. Absolutely none, and has not had for five years. 
It has been stated already in these hearings. I told the com- 
mittee that the reason I got out, among other things, was that 
I did not want to be interested in international banking because 
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I thought, when I was a young man, the future of banking was 
going to be in America and not anywhere else. 

Representative McFappren. And you have no interest, directly 
or indirectly, in the firm of Lazard-Freres at this time? 

Mr. Meyer. No; and never had, other than my salary check, 
Eom I got regularly twice a month when I was working for 

em. 

Representative McFappen. On April 24, 1930, Mr. Rand appeared 
before the House Banking and Currency Committee and explained 
to the committee the character and type of interests which con- 
stitute the Marine Midland financial group. Included in his list 
of directors as given during his testimony before the committee 
are the following: 

George G. Allen, president Duke Power Co, The Duke Power 
Co. is one of the power companies developed in the South. This 
is the only one connection that I have been able to see between 
the Duke power interests and the northern power interests that 
I am referring to here. I have already mentioned to you that 
Arthur V. Davis, chairman of the board of the Aluminum Co. of 
America, is a director also of the Mohawk Hudson Power Co. The 
Aluminum Co. of America is controlled by the so-called Mellon 
group, and he is also a director of the Mellon National Bank. 

Paul A. Schoellkopf, president Niagara Hudson Power Corpora- 
tion, is also a director of the Duke Power Co., also Allied Chemical 
Co., also associated with J. P. Morgan & Co. in the United Cor- 
poration, representing combination of power and utility interests 
in which are merged the Mellon interests, the Du Pont interests, 
the Brady interests, etc. 

The Aluminum Co. and the Allied Chemical Co. are among the 
heaviest users of water power in the United States. As I have 
pointed out previously, Mr. Meyer is one of the large stockholders 
of Allied Chemical Co. He told you yesterday of his stockholding 
interests. 

George O. Muhlfeld and Bayard F. Pope are president and vice 
president of Stone & Webster and Stone, Webster & Blodgett 
(Inc.), one of the largest operators and financiers of public utilities 
in the United States. 

Raymond V. V. Miller and Faris R. Russell are of the firm of 
White, Weld & Co., New York City, an investment banking house 
engaged, together with Stone, Webster & Blodgett, in the sale 
and distribution of the stock of the Marine Midiand Corporation 
and other public-utility securities. J 

J. F. Schoellkopf, jr., of Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy (Inc.). 
and Seymour H. Knox, president Marine Union Investors (Inc.), 
are distributors in a like manner. 

This power and bank group control or largely dominate many 
of the important distributing houses and banks in the United 
States, and, of course, the house of J. P. Morgan & Co.; Lazard- 
Freres; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; International Manhattan Co; Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co. head this list. 

And what I am saying here not only applies to the distribution 
of the securities herein referred to but applies as well to the 
issuance of foreign securities in which this group is interested and 
in which their banking groups are more materially interested. 

The best illustration of this affiliation is gained from the list of 
banks which handled the last issue of commercialized reparation 
loans in the United States. I will insert that without reading it. 

(The list of banks referred to and submitted by the witness is 
here printed in full, as follows:) 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Guaranty Co. of New York; Harris, Forbes 
& Co.;: Dillon, Read & Co.; International Manhattan Co. (Inc.): 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co.; Bonbright & Co. (Inc.); Field, 
Glore & Co.; Stone & Webster & Blodget (Inc.); Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co.; Kountze Bros.; Hornblower & Weeks; J. P. Morgan & 
Co.; First National Bank; Bankers Co. of New York; Lee, Higginson 
& Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. (Inc.); The New York Trust Co.; 
Bancamerica-Blair Corporation; Spencer Trask & Co.; Hayden, 
Stone & Co.; E. H. Rollins & Sons; Edward B. Smith & Co.; J. G. 
White & Co. (Inc.); Callaway, Fish & Co.; Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co.; 
W. A. Harriman & Co. (Inc.); The National City Co.; Chase Se- 
curities Corporation; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Brown Bros. & Co.; 
Chemical National Co. (Inc.); Chatham Phenix Corporation; J. & 
W. Seligman & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Goldman, Sachs & Co.; 
Chas. D. Barney & Co.; Kean, Taylor & Co.: Dominick & Dominick; 
Lazard -Freres; Clark, Dodge & Co.; Hallgarten & Co.; Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co.; A. Iselin & Co. Redmond & Co. 

Mr. Rand is a director of the American Studebaker Corporation. 
The interlocking situation in that respect is that another director 
of the Studebaker Corporation and a close associate of Mr. Rand 
is Matthew Brush, president of the American International Cor- 
poration, who is a director of the bank of the Manhattan Co., of 
which Paul M. Warburg is chairman. Before the merger he was 
a director of the International Acceptance Bank, of which Paul 
Warburg was chairman. 

The name of George Murnane was recently added to the list of 
the directors of the Marine Midland Corporation on November 10, 
1930, shortly after Mr. Platt became an officer of the Marine Mid- 
land. He is also a director of the following companies: 

The Bankers Trust Co., a Morgan company; Swedish-American 
Investment Trust; American Steel; Rockefeller Medical; Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co. Lee, Higginson & Co., I have pointed out to you, 
was closely associated with J. P. Morgan & Co. and, I understand, 
is the representative of the Rothschilds of Paris in this country. 
Just at this time this morning's papers are saying that they are 
about to float a loan, or to join with the syndicate to float a loan 
to , and a portion of that is to be sold and distributed in 
the United States with the French bankers. The other connection 
of Mr. Murnane is the American & Continental Corporation. 
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The Swedish-American Investment Trust is a holding corpora- 
tion for the Kruger & Toll interests which own the Swedish match 
monopolies and have various foreign governments for their part- 
ners. Lee, Higginson & Co. have distributed their securities in this 
country. 

The American & Continental Corporation is a subsidiary of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. of which Paul M. Warburg is chair- 
man. The International Acceptance Bank and the Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. merged in 1929. 

Herman A. Metz, a director of the Bank of Manhattan is also, 
I believe, heavily interested in Allied Chemical. 

Senator FLETCHER has called your attention to a group of 25 of 
the so-called Morgan stocks that have, during the panic, depreci- 
ated over $17,000,000,000. The names of these companies, the 
number of shares outstanding, the highs of 1929 and the recent 
lows, loss per share, and gross shrinkage, I am placing in the record 


at this point. These figures are taken from an authoritative 
source and I believe are correct in every particular. Senator 
FLETCHER did not put the whole story in in regard to it. 

(The list of stocks referred to and submitted by the witness is 
here printed in full, as follows:) 


Alleghany Corporation $199, 300, 000 

American Super Power 1. 502, 800, 000 
American Telephone & Tele- 

graph . 310 2, 309, 600, 000 

Bendix Aviation 1. 104 186, 600, 000 

Case Threshing Machine 467 70, 400, 000 

Cerro de Pascooo 1, 123, 000 120 105, 500, 000 

Columbia 5 . 565, 000 89 203, 000, 000 

Southern 000, 000 29 8 714, 000, 000 

641, 000 36 8 46, 000, 000 

460, 000 183 80 1, 180, 000, 000 

473, 000 38 10 124, 700, 000 

500, 000 180 39 1, 339, 500, 000 

511, 000 93 27 99, 700, 000 

846, 000 101 45 1, 589, 000, 000 

500, 000 92 32 2, 610, 000, 000 

795, 000 82 30 93, 300, 000 

. tasers sent cea) 6, 572, 000 25 815, 000, 000 

750, 000 62 135, 000, 000 

9, 391, 000 25 751, 200, 000 

Mon 4, 600, 000 644, 000, 000 

Nevada Copper 4, 850, 000 257, 000, 000 

Radio C 13, 160, 000 1, 342, 300, 000 

Standard Brands 12, 634, 000 379, 000, 000 

United 8 Steel (common) 8, 560, 000 1, 053, 000, 000 

United Corporation 7, 000, 000 413, 000, 000 

( or ee eee 17, 162, 900, 000 


1 Ourb Exchange stocks, floated through Bonbright. 
Joint sponsors with First National. 
1 Joint sponsors with other houses. 


Above is of Dec. 1, 1930. 


It would be equally interesting to have similar comparisons of 
the securities sponsored and sold by these other affiliations with 
whom Mr. Meyer is so closely affiliated. 

Showing Mr. Meyer's views and connections, Mr. Meyer wrote an 
article which is published in the Yale Review of May, 1909, en- 
titled: The Stock Exchange and the Panic of 1907.” This is a 
special pleading for the New York Stock Exchange. He defends 
the practice of short selling. He says speculation on the stock ex- 
change did not cause the panic of 1907 because the banks had 
quietly liquidated months before. He avers that the New York 
Stock Exchange is an indispensable adjunct of American business 
life, and so forth. He says it is better than other (foreign) stock 
exchanges because it is less regulated than they are. 

I recall his testimony before this committee in which he had 
no idea of what caused the panic of 1929. It is rather strange 
that Mr. Meyer seemed competent to offer a diagnosis of the panic 
of 1907 and can not even guess what caused the crash of 1929. 
Your committee should know whether Mr. Meyer still holds the 
opinions he expressed in this article. It has a on the 
future conduct of the Federal reserve system and has to do with 
his qualifications. 

Referring to the stock crash of 1929, the report to the stock- 
holders of the International Acceptance Bank (Inc.), for the year 
1928, under date of March 7, 1929, by Paul M. Warburg, chairman 
of the board of directors, is significant and was a large factor. 
Congress should know the details of the causes of this crash in 
order to guard against a future recurrence. The way to get the 
facts is for Congress to call upon the New York Stock Exchange 
for full facts and records of brokers who were placing big orders 
to sell short or actually selling short and know definitely from 
whence these tremendous orders for sale of important securities 
came. This is a matter which is easily obtainable and goes to the 
crux of this whole situation, disclosure of which will involve the 
associations of Mr. Meyer and his friends that I am referring to 
here, and I am stating this as further evidence to you, gentlemen, 
as to why Mr. Meyer should not be placed in this responsible 
N at the head of the banking and credit system of the 

nited States. 

Senator BROOKHART. I would like a little more detailed explana- 
tion of that, if you can make it orally. 
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Representative McFappen, I will put in the record, Senator, the 
report that I have referred to by Mr. Warburg, in March of 1929, 
and I will also call your attention to and put into the record an 
editorial in the New York Times commenting on that report. 
Those two things together were a tremendous factor in the begin- 
ning of the crash in 1929. 

era BrooxHart. The two particular items referred to are 
W. 

Representative MCFADDEN. The report of the chairman of the 
board of the International Acceptance Bank for the year 1928, 
which was published, I think, on March 7, 1929 

Senator BROOKHART. The idea being that the report 

Representative McFappEn. If you would like to have me read 
some of it, Senator, I would be glad to do so. 

Senator BROOKHART. No; I want to get the bearing of the report 
on the 8 Did it help cause the panic? Is that the idea you 


Representative McFappen. It was one of the most potential 
influences in creating in the public mind a feeling of insecurity, 
and you will find that tremendous selling orders immediately 
followed the issuance of this statement and the editorial in the 
New York Times of the same date. 

Senator BROOKHART. Is the report of such a nature as to cause 
great selling orders? 

Representative McFappen. I would say so; yes. I mention that 
to show that this has a bearing on the whole situation of Mr. 
Meyer's fitness to serve as governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
because of these close associations. 

(The report to the stockholders of the International Acceptance 
Bank for the year 1928, referred to and submitted by the witness, 
is here printed in part, as follows:) 


[" From report to the stockholders of the International Acceptance 
Bank (Inc.)—for the year 1928—>p. 3] 


“In order fully to understand the considerations moving your 
officers and directors in recommending the amalgamation, one has 
to analyze the conditions and tendencies prevailing to-day in the 
broad field of banking. It is a fact that, not only in industry but 
also in finance, we are living in the age of the horizontal and 
vertical trusts. Branch banking (and chain banking) express the 
horizontal tendency; while ‘a complete service,’ including domes- 
tic and foreign acceptance facilities, the origination and 
distribution of securities, as well as the services of fiduciary de- 
partments, evidence the vertical tendencies corresponding to the 
industrialists’ ambition to cover the whole reach from the raw 
material to the finished article, from the producer to the con- 
sumer. I believe it is safe to say that the evolution in the 
industrial field, to a certain degree at least, is directly responsible 
for the similar development in the field of banking, because the 
gigantic form assumed by industrial corporations on both sides of 
the Atlantic render their banking requirements so large and so 
all-encompassing that only banks with gigantic resources of 
their own are able to offer them commensurate facilities. 
Whether or not one may regret the abandonment of ‘specialized 
banking,’ the trend toward ‘departmental banking seems irre- 
sistible at the present time.” 


“ GENERAL REMARKS 


We have already advanced so far into 1929 that it is too late 
to offer you my customary review of the past year. Suffice it to 
say that writers upon economics and finance are likely to record 
the following four events as the outstanding of occurrences of 
1928: 

“ First. France's return, not only to complete exchange stabil- 
ity but to a dominant position amongst the financial powers of 
the world. 

“Second. The absorption of the British currency notes by the 
Bank of England, accompanied by a far-reaching reconstruction 
of the latter’s issuing department. 

“Third. The loss of control by the Federal reserve system over 
the American money market. 

Fourth. The agreement by the nations concerned to convoke 
a conference of experts for the purpose of developing a plan for 
the final settlement of the reparations problem. 

The first two events will require no further elaboration; with 
regard to the third and fourth some brief observations may per-. 
haps be opportune. 

In aeronautics the public is generally inclined to look upon the 
art of rising into the air as the sole accomplishment. The layman 
is apt to overlook the fact that the mastery of the art of descend- 
ing is of equal, if not greater, importance. No central banking 
system may safely permit its facilities to expand unless it is certain 
of its determination and ability to bring about contraction when 
the circumstances require. If Doctor Eckner had not been pos- 
sessed of the unrestricted authority to shape the course of his 
Zeppelin according to the meteorological conditions he would 
meet and to give his orders for landing within the fraction of the 
second that circumstances required, if he had not been certain 
of the prompt response of his engines and his crew, he never 
could have ventured to rise. Had his maneuvers been dependent 
upon the directions of 120 men, acting through 12 separate boards 
of directors, and operating “ subject to the review and determina- 
tion of a central board of 8 men, who may be wide apart in their 
views and bewildered by political influences and attacks, his ship 
would have been wrecked. 


1931 


Now, while it is obvious that we could not and should not give 
to one man or to one single set of men the wide autocratic powers 
that would assure the greatest efficiency in the administration of 
our central banking system, it is equally clear that as at present 
constituted, the machinery of Government, its steering appa- 
ratus is too complicated to be either safe or efficient. The Federal 
reserve system, pursuing a well-conceived and far-sighted policy, 
rose to a position of world leadership. Yet within the short span 
of a year it lost that leadership owing to its failure promptly and 
effectively to reverse the engines at the critical moment. The 
rudder then passed into the hands of stock-exchange operators, 
who have now for many months governed the flow of money, not 
only in the United States but in the principal marts of the world. 
History, which has a painful way of repeating itself, has taught 
mankind that speculative overexpansion invariably ends in over- 
contraction and distress. If a stock-exchange debauch is quickly 
arrested by prompt and determined action, it is not too much to 
hope that a shrinkage of inflated spot prices may be brought about 
without seriously affecting the wider circle of general business. If 
orgies of unrestrained speculation are permitted to spread too far, 
however, the ultimate collapse is certain not only to affect the 
speculators themselves but also to bring about a general depression 
involving the entire country. 

From the economic lessons taught by the aftermath of the 

t war we learned that the excessive creation of money or 
bank credit without an equivalent production of assets 
Inflation. Yet the public mind does not appear to realize that 
the creation of an inflated purchasing power is not a monopoly 
enjoyed by governments. When we consider that the market 
value of the 50 industrial stocks, the 20 public stocks, and the 
20 railway shares, which are used in computing the Standard 
Statistics Co.’s index of the prices of stocks, has grown within 
two years from approximately $17,500,000,000 to $33,000,000,000, 
we find an accretion of approximately $15,500,000,000, an accre- 
tion, in the majority of cases, quite unrelated to respective 
increases in plant property or earning power. Yet this stupen- 
dous bulge in “ value” covers only a limited number of corpora- 
tions, and it does not include bank stocks or some of the subtlest 
elements of infiation—incorporated stock pools, called “ invest- 
ment trusts.” Nor does it comprise the gigantic enhancement of 
real-estate values. One can only leave it to the imagination to 
guess the amount of which the inflation of values such as these 
exceeds the entire war debt of the United States. In order to 
grasp the vastness of the sums involved it way be well to remem- 
ber that the total value of our cotton, wheat, and corn crops 
combined would amount to approximately 84,000,000, 000. There 
are those who claim that the increase in the market value of our 
securities is warranted by their intrinsic value. One might be 
more inclined to agree with that view if the present level of our 
stocks were not sustained by a colossal volume of loans carrying 
unabsorbed securities, of which $6,000,000,000 of brokers’ loans 
form only a part; and if the banking structure carried this in- 
flated inverted pyramid did not rest upon a basis of Federal re- 
serve credit, which within these last two years has been stretched 
by an increase in the earning assets of about half a billion dol- 
lars over what used to be their approximately normal size. Con- 
ditions such as these recall to our minds the painful events of 
the years 1919-1921. Yet the parallelism between that period 
and the present does not seem to be properly appreciated by the 
general public on account of the fact that billions of dollars 
poured into the stock exchange by domestic corporations and 
from across the seas are not revealed by the barometer indicating 
the Federal reserve system's condition and because the index does 
not register the same striking rise of commodity prices shown in 
the inflation period of 1919 to 1920. It should be remembered, 
however, that in those years there prevailed a shortage of com- 
modities and a passionate demand for them, while at present 
the world is craving for the ownership of shares and for the 
satisfaction of new wants. 

Nobody would object to a fulfillment of these desires so long 
as the necessary funds were provided from sayings. But when 
the savings of the masses are deposited as margins for stock 
exchange speculations, and when the extravagant use of funds 
for speculative purposes absorbs so much of the Nation's credit 
supply that it threatens to cripple the country's regular business, 
then there does not seem to be any doubt as to the direction in 
which the Federal reserve system ought to exercise its influence 
quickly and forcefully. People who express the fear that in- 
creases in the Federal reserve bank's rediscount rates might hurt 
business overlook the far greater hurt the country will have to 
suffer if their advice to permit the situation “to work itself out” 
were followed. Moreover, for approximately the last six months, 
we have had, in effect, a bank rate of 7 or 8 per cent; for it is 
that rate which during that period has directed the flow of 
gold to our shores and which has exercised a decisive influence in 
the fashioning of our domestic rate structure. When commercial 
paper commands 53% per cent, and when bankers’ acceptances 
sell at 53% per cent, rediscount rate of 4% and 5 per cent 
seem grotesquely impotent and out of line. Procrastination 
in bringing such rediscount rates into a proper relation to ac- 
tualities, hesitation in taking effectual means to reassert the 
Federal reserve system leadership, place a grave responsibility on 
those in charge of its administration. It is true that our in- 
ability to develop a country-wide bill market and our failure to 
establish on our stock exchange a system of term-settlement 
dealings aggravate the difficulties of our problem. But these de- 
fects of our system render the need for determined leadership all 
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the more imperative. That the country's banking system is 
tossing about to-day without its helm being under the control 
of its pilots gives cause for deep concern. Yet the fault does 
not seem to lie so much with the men in charge of it as with the 
structural defect of its administrative organization. The banking 
fraternity would be well advised to anticipate radical congres- 
sional proposals by taking the lead in seeking the lines along 
which reform may be brought about. 

With regard to the fourth of the principal events of 1928, the 
calling of the conference of experts for the final settlement of the 
reparations problem, one might well say that in the realm not only 
of economics and finance but also, indeed, of international rela- 
tions, nothing could prove of greater benefit than the finding of 
a fair and permanent solution of this puzzling question. The ex- 
ceptional qualification of the representatives delegated by the 
countries involved warrants the highest hopes and expectations for 
a favorable outcome of their deliberations. On the other hand, we 
must remain mindful of the appalling difficulties of the task. 

It would not be surprising if in the end the experts should find 
that, aside from deliveries in kind.“ Germany's capacity to pay” 
will largely depend ypon “ Germany's capacity to borrow.” In that 
case, the experts’ principal problem would resolve itself into gag- 
ing the ability and willingness of international markets to absorb 
German loans for a given number of years and into estimating the 
amount up to which Germany, from year to year, by borrowing for 
productive purposes, might increase her foreign indebtedness with- 
out destroying the credit which obviously forms the basis of her 
“capacity to borrow.” 

In spite of the wide gap which, in the public mind, separates 
hopes from realities, the character and ability of the men strug- 
gling with the problem encourages the belief that a proper solution 
will be found and that the prestige of its sponsors may enable the 
governments concerned to carry it into effect. 


[The New York Times, Saturday, March 9, 1929] 
- “MR. WARBURG'S PLAIN WORDS 


“ When speculation in stocks had lately reached a pitch of ex- 
ceptional violence, and the money market appeared to be raising 
danger signals, it was often asked why financiers of light and 
leading did not speak out and say frankly what was happening 
and what its consequences were likely to be. The absence of such 
declarations, with the mild circumlocutions on the question, 
even in last October's bankers’ convention, were largely responsible 
for the speculative markets’ attitude toward the Federal reserve. 
If the reserve board's warnings actually reflected the belief of the 
great body of serious and enlightened men of affairs, why did 
not those men come into the open and lend their personal support 
to the reserve board’s contentions? 

“Under such circumstances the plain talk of Mr. Paul M. War- 
burg to the shareholders of the International Acceptance Bank 
comes like a breath of fresh air. He is among our highest prac- 
tical authorities on finance. His judgment is cool and his finan- 
cial experience wide; he was one of the high officials who steered 
the Federal reserve through the perilous waters of war-time 
finance. Probably he was reluctant as any company manager 
could have been to utter public warnings which might indirectly 
make more difficult the path of enterprises with which he is him- 
self identified. But he speaks with candor and courage. 

“In the present phenomena of speculation Mr. Warburg finds 
disquieting reminders of 1919 and 1920. The parallel has been com- 
monly overlooked because there has been no such rise in com- 
modity prices as occurred in the markets of that time. But this 
merely means that the focus of speculation has shifted from com- 
modities to stocks. Mr. Warburg does not deny that ‘craving for 
the ownership of shares and for the satisfaction of new wants’ 
is legitimate. but he shows that another question must arise, 
when the sa of the masses are deposited as margins for 
stock-exchange speculations, and when the extravagant use of 
funds for speculative purposes absorbs so much of the Nation’s 
credit supply that it threatens to cripple the country’s regular 
business.” 

“We learned 9 or 10 years ago, he proceeds, that creation of 
excessive bank credit ‘ without an equivalent production of assets 
spells inflation.’ But to-day we have the picture of a stock market 
in which the average valuation of 90 typical shares has risen 
$15,500,000,000 in two years, or something like 88 per cent, ‘an 
accretion, in the majority of cases, quite unrelated to respective 
increases in plant, property, or earning power.’ Moreover, the list 
of stocks which shows this stupendous marking-up of prices does 
not include bank stocks or some of the subtlest elements of infla- 
tion—incorporated stock pools, called ‘investment trusts.’ To those 
who argue that this increase is market valuation is warranted by 
enhancement of intrinsic worth, Mr. Warburg replies that the 
high-price level is ‘sustained by a colossal volume of loans carry- 
ing unabsorbed securities, of which $6,000,000,000 of brokers’ loans 
form only a part.’ 

“He expresses the positive judgment that reserve-bank rates 
ought to have been raised higher; that a 4½ or 5 per cent redis- 
count rate is ‘impotent and out of line’ with commercial paper 
bringing 5% per cent and bankers’ acceptances 5%. Under ex- 
isting circumstances it is the stock exchange operators ‘who have 
now for many months governed the flow of money, not only in the 
United States but in the principal marts of the world.’ If what 
Mr. Warburg frankly describes as the orgies of unrestrained specu- 
lation’ are permitted to spread too far, he considers that ‘the 
ultimate collapse is certain not only to affect the speculators 
themselves, but also to bring about a general depression involving 
the entire country.’ 
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“These are serious and weighty words. Coming from so 
eminently practical and highly conservative a source, their ac- 
count of the existing situation and its meaning can hardly fail 
to have some effect in clearing up the financial mind?” 

Senator Carey. You referred to these allied companies that Mr. 
Meyer was connected with. How do you connect him with them? 
On account of his being a stockholder of the company he men- 
tioned the other day, the Allied Chemical Co.? 

Representative McFanpen. That is one; and on account of his 
close associations of the past. I am going to cover that as I 


Again I desire to emphasize that which I have previously stated, 
that is, the manner by which the Federal reserve credit is utilized 
by this particular group, which group controls the largest finan- 

institutions in the United States. Their controlled companies 
and banks are the borrowers and lenders, and now they want to 
make sure that they absolutely control the Federal reserve system 
and its operations. They were defeated in their attempt to put a 
man on the Supreme Court, by the United States Senate, and 
now these same interests, always alert and this time “with a 
most willing subject,” are trying to put a man on the Federal 
Reserve Board. It is the duty of your committee and the United 
States Senate to see to it that this is not done. 

This financial crowd—and I am referring to them in this man- 
mer because sometimes they work together and sometimes sepa- 
rately—it is my observation that they always have their key men 
in key positions in banks and industry and in the various depart- 
ments here that can and will carry out their bidding. 

In the twilight zone in this are Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, 
Mr. Roscoe C. Leffingwell, and Mr. Paul Warburg. Messrs. Gilbert 
and Leffingwell were the undersecretaries of the Treasury during 
Mr. Meyer’s government bond operations in the War Finance Cor- 
poration to which I have previously referred. Both of these men 
came to the Treasury from, and when they left the Treasury re- 
turned to, the firm of Cravath, Henderson and so forth, attorneys 
for Kuhn, Loeb & Co. They are now both members of the bank- 
ing house of J. P. Morgan & Co. At or about the time when they 
were undersecretaries of the Treasury, Mr. Paul Warburg was a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board. He resigned May 12, 1918. 

I am quoting from the New York Times of that date, which 
said: 

“In his resignation to the President, Paul Warburg tenders his 
resignation on grounds of kinship with two brothers, one with 
German International Bank, and one in Switzerland, supposed to 
be in Secret Service.” A 

Paul Warburg has always been a unique influence in Federal 
reserve circles. I invite you, Senators, to read the two books he 
has recently published on the Federal reserve system. These 
books will open your eyes. It is plain from Warburg's public 
criticism of the Federal Reserve Board's policies, and his views and 
recommendations that there should be bank representation on 
the board, etc., that he is the person who wishes to dominate the 
Federal reserve system. I believe that he would prefer it to be a 
central bank in the European sense, with reserve districts con- 
solidated to increase concentration of reserve funds. This would 
be fatal. 

I read with a great deal of interest yesterday the statement that 
was made by Owen D. Young. Mr. Young is certainly an out- 
standing man in this particular group. He suggests that all 
banks of the United States should be made members of the Fed- 
eral reserve system. 

Senator BROOKHART. I have been reading Warburg's books. 

Representative McFappen. I do not care to comment further 
on it, but it has a bearing upon the centralization of the finances 
of this country within the control of this particular group. 

Senator BROOKHART. That was the idea, no doubt. 

Representative McFappen. It seems to me there is coming to 
be altogether too much concentration. If concentration is in- 
creased, access to the reserve funds will be made easier for banks 
and individuals who wish to use the system as a whole; that is, 
as a central bank, a supergovernment. 

Now, to show the activity of Mr. Warburg in regard to these 
various companies during the period of Mr. Meyer's activities 
here in the War Finance Corporation which led up to that period 
which Mr. Meyer described to you the other day, the period of 
1920, when he retired from the Federal Reserve Board because of 
differences with the Secretary of the Treasury and the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board 

Senator BROOKHART. You mean, the War Finance Corporation. 

Representative McFappen. Yes; I said, War Finance Corpora- 
tion—the New York Times of December 5, 1919, said: P. M. War- 
burg opposes money plan, New York Stock Exchange.” 

New York Times, November 5, 1919: “P. M. Warburg returns 
from Europe.” 

New York Times, September 27, 1920: P. M. Warburg returns 
to New York on board the Rotterdam.” 

May 1, 1920: “P. M. Warburg at meeting of Academy of Politi- 
cal Science pleads for sound banking principles.” 

April 15, 1917: P. M. Warburg suggests allowing savings banks 
to join Federal reserve system.” 

New York Times, February 7, 1919: P. M. Warburg, chamber 
of commerce speech, favors Government control of railroads.” 

New York Times, March 14, 1919: “P. M. Warburg heads 
American Acceptance Council.” 

The various amendments in the organization incident to the 
financing of acceptances were a most interesting part of this 
bh ap eo I will deal with certain phases of that a little 

on. 
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The New York Times reports on April 3, 1919, that Mr. Warburg 
torsos Council of Foreign Relations at Metropolis Club, New 
ork. 


eon — 1919, discussed problems of railroads before Bar Club, 
ew York. 

June 10, 1919, Senators call J. P. Morgan, J. H. Schiff, P. M. 
Warburg and Thomas Lamont. 

New York Times, April 19, 1917. At the suggestion of P. M. 
Warburg, move is made by Federal Reserve Board to take over 
financial direction of New York Stock Exchange. 

I mention that to show the activities of Mr. Warburg. He has 
written and published many speeches and volumes of books, and 
recently the two new books which he has published are of particu- 
lar importance and show his continuing interest in Federal reserve 
operations. 

9 nade the foreign relationship of this group it is interesting 
no’ 

Senator BROOKHART. In a recent book of his he quotes somebody 
as saying that Co has no more to do with making the laws 
than a bookbinder has to do with making a book; it is outside 
influences altogether that make our laws. That is one of Mr. 
Warburg's philosophies. 

Representative McFappen, To show the foreign relationship of 
this group, it is in to note an article in the New York 
Herald, July 15, 1921, entitled, “Foreign Relations Council 
Launched.” Among the incorporators we find the following names 
listed: George W. Wickersham and Paul M. Warburg. This article 
tells of the incorporation of this council and among the petition- 
ers’ names mentioned are: Paul D. Cravath, Oscar S. Strauss, Ham- 
ilton Holt, Mortimer L. Schiff, Otto H. Kahn, Henry L. Stimson. 

The day before, July 14, in the same paper appears an item: 
“ German credit is plan of bankers.” From this article we learn of 
negotiations for $49,000,000 to cover purchase of grain, etc. 
The American negotiators of this loan are given as: International 
Acceptance Bank, Paul M. Warburg, chairman, and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, which is closely affiliated with the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank. Among other interesting notes of this 
article, we read: “A recent reserve board ruling permits the pur- 
chase by reserve banks of six months paper required by overseas 
usages.” 

That connects up with this particular situation which Mr. Meycr 
has related to you in the beginning of these hearings, incident to 
his resignation in 1920. 

The New York Herald of July 22, 1921, tells of another financial 
syndicate operation in which the International Acceptance Bank, 
First National Bank of Boston, and N. M. Rothschild & Sons, 
London, participated. 

Here is a quotation from the report to the stockholders of the 
International Acceptance Bank dated March 7, 1929: 

“The activities of the bank in the issuing of securities have fur- 
ther developed during the past year, exceeding by a very satisfac- 
tory margin the volume of such business undertaken in 1926 and 
1927. In 1928 the bank participated in the public offering of 22 
issues, totaling approximately $300,000,000, and originating in the 
following countries: 11 in Germany, 3 in Scandinavia, 3 in South 
America, 1 in Japan, and 4 in the United States. In ad- 
dition to the issues in which the bank appeared publicly during 
1928, there were also a large number of syndicates in which the 
bank had a silent interest.” 

The history of the International Acceptance Bank is a most 
interesting one. Some years ago the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, after having made a careful study of international trade 
relationships, concluded that it would be helpful to have an 
international acceptance company owned and operated by the 
larger banks of the association who were located in the principal 
cities of the country, with $100,000,000 capital, and they started 
to organize such an institution. Notwithstanding this fact, the or- 
ganization was delayed, and finally the plan was headed off and 
died, what was supposed to have been, a natural death. I have 
been reliably informed that this project was headed off deliber- 
ately by Mr. Paul Warburg, and shortly thereafter he established 
his own company under the title “International Acceptance 
Bank” which institution now is one of the most important in- 
ternational acceptance banks in the world and is a part of the 
Manhattan group which is controlled by Mr. Warburg and his 
brother, Mr. Felix Warburg, and those associated with him. Ac- 
ceptances of this institution were a long time ago made eligible 
for rediscount directly with the Federal reserve banks. An inter- 
esting connection of the New York Warburgs is their partnership 
in Warburg Bros., a German banking house of many years stand- 
ing belonging to the Warburg family. 

Now, I want to enumerate, as I have just enumerated to you 
Mr. Warburg's activities, the activities of Mr. Meyer during this 
same particular period of his operations, which will give you a 
bearing on the kind of activities with which Mr. Meyer has been 
associated and which have a direct bearing on his fitness to be 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board and its governor. 

The New York World, under date of December 3, 1910, page 11, 
column 2, has this heading: 

“Market demoralized by heavy liquidation—bear attacks upon 
Steel (common), Union Pacific, and Reading accompanying it.” 

Then the article proceeds: 

“Heavy liquidation and an attack on United States Steel, 
Union Pacific, and Reading, the pool specialties, demoralized the 
stock market yesterday. Steel broke to 7256, the lowest point 
since October, Union Pacific declined to 168%, and Reading to 
1443. Over 256,000 shares of steel were dealt in. There was a 
widespread report that the pool was liquidating. Near the close 
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bankers steadied the market with buying orders. The break was 
purely speculative. r 

“Whether the so-called steel syndicate has made losses in its 
campaign is a matter of conjecture. The men credited with being 
the syndicate deny that there is one. The report for nearly six 
weeks has been that Eugene Meyer, jr., George Blumenthal, and 
Bernard M. Baruch, with a French syndicate, bought an enormous 
block of Steel below 70, with a determination to put the price to 
par. This alleged. pool carried about 600,000 shares and about 
the time its speculations began a bet of $20,000 was said to have 
been made that Steel (common) would sell at par before January 
10 next.” 

Senator Bnook HART. What date was this? 
Representative McFappen. December 3, 1910. 

Senator GOLDSBOROUGH. Who made the bet? 

Representative MeFabnzx. It does not say. 
cover it, Senator? 

Senator GoipsporoucH. You would not expect a Senator to 
cover it, would you? It takes international bankers to do that. 

Representative MCFADDEN (reading further). “Among those 
credited in Wall Street rumors with being active in the pool is 
George W. Perkins, of J. P. Morgan & Co., but this is not gen- 
erally believed. Wall Street was filled with gloom yesterday and 
all hope of a big Christmas market seemed to have been dissipated 
for the time being at least.” 

On September 14, 1910, Meyer gave a dinner for leading copper 
men of the United States and J. P. Morgan for the purpose of 
planning a copper consolidation similar to the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

The New York Times February 28, 1919, stated that Meyer started 
advocating a policy of unloading Europe’s troubles on the United 
States; explains the need of a section of foreign trade in the 
Victory loan bill. December 14 he proposes alien loan markets for 
foreign inyestment in the United States. On January 4, 1920, he 
urges a world market for foreign bonds. On October 9, 1920, he 
said excess-profits tax was unfair. That was said at a Senate 
hearing. 

The New York World May 28, 1911, said: 

“George W. Perkins, who retired last January from the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., is credited in Wall Street gossip with having 
reorganized the steel pool which put the stock up two years ago 
from 41 to the neighborhood of 95. Among the other members 
of the pool are said to be Frank A. Munsey, who made millions 
out of the last big rise in steel, and Eugene Meyer, jr. The new 
syndicate is said to be closely allied with a French inter- 
est and there is renewed talk of an attempt to list the stock on 
the Paris Bourse. In view of the great prostration in the steel 
industry many Wall Street men are skeptical of the pool’s ability 
to induce public support to a bull campaign in steel common. 
The last movement did distribute a very large amount of the 
stock among the public. After the campaign was over it trans- 
pired that Wall Street brokerage houses owned about one-third 
of the entire outstanding common stock of the United States 
Steel Corporation. There has been very little opportunity during 
the last two years for these firms to decrease their commitments 
in the stock.” 

Mr. Meyer was a member of the New York Stock from 
1901; also a member of the New York Cotton Exchange. The 
Boston stock exchange firm of Eugene Meyer & Co. was organized 
in May, 1912. His partner was Charles I. Thurnauer, a French 
citizen. : 

On February 18, 1920, he resigned as a director of the National 
Aniline & Dye Co. This is one of the companies taken over by 
Allied Chemical Co. - 

In 1918 he was a director of Consolidated & Utah Copper Co. 
On January 30, 1919, he was made managing director of the 
War Finance Corporation. 

The New York World, August 24, 1917, page 4, column 6, carried 
this heading: 

Baruch sells his seat on exchange. 

“ Well-known operator may be made Federal purchasing agent, 
so quits trading.” 

I mention this because Mr. Baruch was closely associated with 
Mr. Meyer during his activities in the New York market. The 
article then proceeds: 

Bernard M. Baruch has sold his seat on the stock exchange to 
Francis W. Welch for $58,000 and will retire from Wall Street 
activities—at least during the war. Mr. Baruch will devote him- 
self entirely to the duties of his position on the buying committee 
ol the War Industries Board and then may become the purchasing 
agent of the Federal Government, if such a position is created. 

“It is expected that Eugene Meyer, jr., who was a big operator 
on the exchange and close associate of Mr. Baruch in his specula- 
tion, will become assistant purchasing agent of the Government. 
Mr. Meyer recently retired with a big fortune.” 

New York Times, December 10, 1919: Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr., 
advocates history of foreign international loans in American 
markets.” 

New York Times, December 14, 1919: “ Eugene Meyer, jr., would 
make foreign investments easy here as means of stabilizing in- 
ternational commerce and finance.” 


Did you want to 


New York Times, May 25, 1920: “Eugene Meyer resigns over 
differences with Secretary of Treasury on account of foreign 
financing.” 

New York Times, March 27, 1920: E. Meyer, jr., wants action 
to fix policy on German trade by political parties. Sees great 
opportunities.” 
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Senator BrookHarT. Who was the Secretary of the Treasury 
at that time? > 

Representative McFappen. March, 1920? Mr. Mellon. 

Senator BROOKHART. No; he went in in 1921. 

Representative McFappen. That is right. Carrer Grass was Sec- 
retary of the , then. 

Senator BrookHart. When did Houston go in? 

Senator Carey. It must have been Houston at that time. 

Representative MCFADDEN. It was either Houston or Grass. I 
do not recall which one. 

I stated when I was before the committee the other day that 
Mr. Meyer was a professional office seeker. I call your attention 
to the fact that Mr. Meyer contributed $25,000 to the Republican 
National Committee in 1928, in the Hoover campaign; $5,000 as 
a resident of Washington, and $20,000 as of 14 Wall Street, where 
his offices had been located for many years 

Senator BROOKHART. I have a list showing most of these other 
Wall Streeters contributed a great deal to the Republican cam- 
paign fund. 

Representative McFappen. Here is a quotation from the New 
York World of April 28, 1918, page 12, column 6, headed “ Ticker 


“In connection with the purchase of the remainder of the 
Treasury bonds of the Chile Copper Co.“ 

Senator GOLDSBOROUVGH. Bernard Baruch did not give anything 
to that fund, did he? 

Senator BROOKHART. I do not know whether he contributed to 
both of them or not. Most of them do, to get in on both sides. 

Representative McFappen. This article in the New York World 
of April 28 is of particular interest. It says: 

“In connection with the purchase of the remainder of the 
Treasury bonds of the Chile Copper Co., amounting to $1,500,000 
of the par value of the bonds, Eugene Meyer, jr., & Co., and 
B. M. Baruch have purchased from Daniel Guggenheim and asso- 
ciates 150,000 shares of Chile Copper Co. stock, all of which has 
already been placed.” 

Mr. Meyer at one time, I am told, had joint offices in New York. 
Mr. Meyer still has, I understand—at least he did have two years 
ago—offices at 14 Wall Street, New York, where he carried on in 
his own personal name the Government bond operations for the 
United States Treasury, with the name of the War Finance Cor- 
poration on the door. 

Why, Senators, how long would you permit the present able 
Secretary of the to carry on the purchase and sale of 
Government bonds for the bond purchase and sinking fund 
operations of the United States Treasury in his private office in 
Wall Street, in his own personal name, even though he did donate 
the rent and have the name “ Treasury ment on the door? 
I venture to say to you he would not do such a thing nor would 
you permit it. 

As disclosing further operations of Mr. Meyer during this par- 
ticular period of his activities in the stock market in New York, 
the New York World of November 24, 1904, discloses: 

“No city bonds for small bidders. 

Issue of $25,000,000 goes to syndicates at premiums of 102.4. 

“When the bids for $25,000,000 of 3 ½ per cent New York City 
bonds were opened yesterday by Comptroller Grout, it was found 
that banks and syndicates had offered a price beyond the bids of 
the citizens who had been invited to invest in ‘$10 lots.’ The 
loan was oversubscribed eight times at an average price of 102.4. 

“Exactly eight private citizens got small lots of the bonds. 
Nearly $24,000,000 was awarded to William Salomon & Co. and 
Lazard Freres, conjointly at 102.401, and $750,000 went to Eugene 
Meyer & Co. There were 167 bidders, and the issue was divided 
among 18 of them.” 

Among this list of bidders I notice that the Meyer name ap- 

also William Salomon & Co., and Lazard Freres, $23,837,750. 

“It was said in Wall Street after the sale that Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and the National City Bank had arranged with Lazard Freres 
to take over the $23,800,000 allotment and divide it between 
them.” 

Now, to point out to you some of the further activities of Mr. 
Warburg, I want to mention the American I, G. 

This is the so-called American branch of the great German 
chemical trust, otherwise known as the Farben Industrie and 
commonly called the I. G. > 

The American I. G. came into being in 1929. Bonds to the 
amount of $30,000,000 were distributed for this company late in 
the spring of 1929. These bonds were unsecured by mortgage. 
At that time, so far as we know, the company had no real estate 
in this country. The purpose of the issue was to buy up Ameri- 
can companies, dealing in chemical and allied lines (including 
medicines), and to foster and finance, and so forth. A queer 


purpose. 

The placing of these bonds on the New York Stock Exc 
was denounced and charges were made to the authorities, but so 
far nothing has come of the complaint. Joseph Choate, attorney 
for the American Chemical Foundation, has the facts at his com- 
mand and will tell you about it. See New York Times, January 
29, 1930. 

Paul M. Warburg is a director of this company. I believe he 
is one of the incorporators, and that he participated in the dis- 
tribution of the bonds. 

I will place in the Recorp some further statements with regard 
to this company, including the quotations for its stock, 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

“Am IG Ch 5½s 49. . 14 100 9914 100” 
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[The German Chemical Trust, commonly known as the I. G.] 
* TRUSTS CREATED TO SAVE INDUSTRY 


Applied individually by various separate manufacturing enter- 
prises, however, even these radical reforms proved insufficient to 
meet the stern requirements of the financial situation. The in- 
dustrial overlords, under their bankers’ lash, soon saw that, to 
escape the catastrophe that had befallen Hugo Stinnes’s sons and 
heirs, they would have to get together and regulate both produc- 
tion and prices. 

Thus there came into being such mighty conglomerations of 
industrial productivity as Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G., commonly 
called the Ruhr Stecl Trust; I. G. Farbenindustrie, its equivalent 
in the field of dyes and other synthetic chemical products; and 
the Potash Syndicate, a sales organization embracing all German 
potash mines. In the electrical industry the A. E. G. (General 
Electric Co.) and Siemens & Halske, both of which had working 
arrangements with American interests—the former with the 
American General Electric Co. and the latter with the Westing- 
house Co.—virtually formed an electrical trust. 

In the machinery, textile, and other lesser industries similar 
amalgamations of capital took place. Official estimates placed 
the total number of German cartels in 1925 at some 3,000, of 
which 2,500 were industrial and the remainder commercial. 

From the international standpoint, Vereinigte Stahlwerke 
(United Steel Works), with a capital of more than one billion 
marks, was the most important at the start, for its creation 
paved the way for the coming of the European steel and iron 
cartel that established a rational partnership between Lorraine 
ore beds and Ruhr collieries. 

Framed after the model of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, this huge concern was founded in January, 1926. It com- 
prised seven of the most important steel companies in the Ruhr 
and Rhineland, including the powerful Deutsch-Luxemburg, 
Thyssen, and Phoenix groups. In its first year Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke produced 7.4 million tons out of the total of 15.8 million 
tons of raw steel produced in Germany, or 46.8 per cent of that 
total. It also mined 22 per cent of the total coal production 
and close to one-half of the iron production. 

The influence of the Ruhr trust on international steel rela- 
tions has been far-reaching. It is through its efforts chiefly 
that the steel and iron production of most of the Continent 
has been aligned on a common front ostensibly directed against 
nobody in particular, but obviously threatening to the British 
and American steel industries. 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMBINE ASSESSES PENALTIES FOR OVERPRO- 
DUCTION 


Germany, with her Vereinigte Stahlwerke, provides the lion's 
share of the European steel cartel’s annual output, 43 per cent. 
The Germans were most active in organizing this cartel, which 
came into existence in September, 1926, with France, Belgium, 
and Luxemburg as its other members. Primarily it is an orgah- 
ization for the international control of steel production. Rep- 
resentatives of the member States, which now also include 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Hungary, and which may shortly be 
joined by Poland, meet every three months to fix the total pro- 
duction for the ensuing three months. 

Originally the first productive quotas were fixed on the basis of 
each members State in the first quarter of 1926. The national 
industry of each member State obligates itself to limit its output 
to the quota assigned it. Each nation whose product exceeded its 
quota originally contributed $4 to the cartel’s common fund for 
every excess ton of steel produced. Any nation whose production 
fell below its quota received from this fund $2 a ton. This scale 
is modified from time to time. The cartel’s quarterly output now 

tes about 30,000,000 tons. 

It is interesting to note that Germany thus far has consistently 
produced more steel than the quota assigned to her by the cartel. 

The cartel exercises no control over prices, either domestic or 
foreign. Thus competition in the export market exists normally 
among its member nations. 


MORE THAN 20 TRUSTS NOW OPERATING INTERNATIONALLY 


The other mutual benefit organizations internationally uniting 
the European industry in general follow the principles of the steel 
cartel. There are more than 20 such trusts in official existence 
to-day. 

They cover the following trades: Raw steel, steel rails, tubes, 
roll wire, rayon (artificial silk), chemicals, potash, linoleum, borax, 
white lead, quinine, calcium carbonate, zinc, ferromanganese, 
tanning extracts, activated carbon, aluminum, enameled ware, 
glue, plate glass, bottles, superphosphate, incandescent lamps, and 
copper. Germany belongs to all of them with the exception of 
Plate Glass and Copper Trusts. Incidentally, the former and the 
bottle cartel are the only ones that were founded before the war. 

France is a member of most of them, but Great Britain of only 
seven of the lesser ones. The United States thus far has joined 
only the copper and incandescent-lamp organizations. 

Like the British, American industry has held aloof from the 
more powerful cartels, such as steel and chemicals. The former 
of these two offers the most direct competitive danger both to 
Britain and to America. 

As regards the chemical cartel, the backbone of which is the 
formidable I. G. Farbenindustrie, or German Dye Trust, there 
have been numerous negotiations between the Germans and 
Imperial Chemical Industries (Ltd.), the foremost British concern 
in that trade; but thus far they have been inconclusive, 
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GERMAN AND FRENCH CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES COMBINE 


American policy, at least as interpreted by European o 
appears to consist of estab contacts with individual mem- 
bers of the cartels while holding aloof from membership in them. 

Prior to the war, Germany was in virtual control of the world’s 
dyestuff markets. But during the war dye industries were built 
up by other great powers, including the United States and Great 
Britain. The uence of this was that Germany's exports of 
this product dwindled dangerously. The total of aniline 
in for instance, dropped from 64,000 tons in 1913 to 17,000 in 
1925. 

In that year German dye manufacturers saw the rocks looming 
ahead. They lost no time in organizing a united national defense 

the economic catastrophe confronting them. 

Under the leadership of the former Badische Anilin-und-soda- 
Fabrik, whose poison-gas plant at Ludwigshafen was the objective 
of so many allied air raids in the World War, and of the equally 
prominent Friedrich Bayer Co., internationally known as the maker 
of aspirin, a merger of the eight foremost chemical concerns 
was carried through and the German Dye Trust, capitalized at 
1,000,000,000 marks, came into being. 

In the year after its formation Germany exported 21,000 tons 
of aniline dyes, and in the first 11 months of 1927, 26,000 tons. 
During the latter year negotiations were begun in Paris for the 
organization of the International Chemicals cartel. 

In 1927 the signing of a Franco-Germany dyestuffs entente as 
the basis of a billion-dollar European cartel was reported. 

Since the value of American chemical exports is almost $200,- 
000,000 per annum, the menace of a pan-European combine can 
readily be perceived. 


THE GERMAN CHEMICAL TRUST 


From The Saturday Evening Post, November 1, 1930] 


The limitations of space prevent any detailed account of Ger- 
man industry. One significant advance this year must be empha- 
sized, however. It is the working partnership between the North 
German Lloyd and the Hamburg-American Lines. The pact, 
which at the start is a comprehensive pooling agreement, is on a 
strict parity basis and runs for 50 years. Each concern gets half 
of the profits. The arrangement will end the costly rivalry be- 
tween the two leading German shipping companies and will make 
for reduction of overhead in the shape of single offices everywhere. 

Two final details have a distinct bearing on American exports. 
The first grows out of the continued expansion of the German 
Dye Trust, the vast corporation called “I. G.” for short, whose 
production in 1929 amounted to the equivalent of $1,000,000,000, 
No phase of its work is more significant than the progress made 
in the manufacture of synthetic gasoline. From 100 tons a day 
the output has grown to more than 300 tons. The process has 
long since reached the commercial stage. You can see tank 
wagons hauling the synthetic gasoline on the streets of Berlin and 
other cities. Though the price is not yet lower than that of 
gasoline made from real crude petroleum, it is giving Germany an 
increasing independence of American juice. 

Now, Senators, I want you to recall Mr. Meyer's statement to 
you last week concerning his resignation from the War Finance 
Corporation on May 31, 1920. 

It will be remembered that the Victory loan was being raised 
in the last months of the war. The armistice came somewhat 
unexpectedly, and the billions raised in the Victory loan were 
utilized as a postarmistice loan to the Allies, supplementing the 
war loans previously made to them. This vast 
credit temporarily supported their financial structures and their 
exchanges did not begin to fall until the latter part of 1919. Their 
credits from America then became exhausted, and their growing 
adverse trade balance would have to be settled in the normal way 
by the shipment of gold unless new credits were received from 
America. 

Such new credits were not made. The allied governments 
continued to maintain embargoes on the exportation of gold. 
Therefore, through most of 1920, the adverse trade balance result- 
ing from their importations from the United States grew by leaps 
and bounds and by the middle of 1920 nearly reached the enor- 
mous figure of $5,000,000,000. American exporters and manufac- 
turers could not have continued their exportations without bank 
credit here. The banks continued to extend more and more 
credit and the Government increased the inflation through the 
operations of the War Finance Corporation. In 1920 we were on 
the high road to national ruin if the $5,000,000,000 trade balance 
were not settled in gold. 

There is no reason why in 1920, or even in 1919, high Govern- 
ment officials should have been misled about the situation. We 
possessed, in the middle of 1920 less than $2,000,000,000 in gold. 
The Treasury knew that the world’s gold stock was seven or 
eight billion dollars at least. Europe owed but little gold to 
South America or Asia, because its pre-war credits there were 
more than sufficient to meet these debts. No gold shipments 
from Europe had been made during the war. The allied states, 
after the armistice, acquired the gold stocks of the central 
Empires, They were amply able to pay their trade bal- 


ance to America in gold. It was imperative, if the American 
people were not to be ruined, that this gold be shipped, 

But those who dominated financial policies in the United States 
denied all these facts and were able to influence Government 
policy throughout 1919 to enter upon the unlimited and ruinous 
extensions of credit to finance exports to Europe regardless of 
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its effect upon our credit structure. In the same breath in which 
they advocated continued inflation of American credit, they de- 
clared that Europe could not pay in gold, 

In a speech which Mr. Meyer delivered he said that Europe 
could not pay in gold, and he advocated that we take note and 
extend further credits to Germany. That is the basis of his 
resignation which he stated to you the other day. 

Yet it is obvious that if in 1920 the policy of credit inflation 
were to be continued with no expectation of settlement of the 
foreign trade debts in gold, the gold value of the American dollar 
would be wholly destroyed. The unit of measurement for deter- 
mining the amount of foreign debts to the United States would 
no longer exist. European indebtedness to the United States 
could virtually be wiped out. 

There probably has never been a period in history in which 
confusion of thought was so complete as in the two years follow- 
ing the armistice. This was due to the rapidity and magnitude of 
the happenings and was enormously increased by the misrepre- 
sentation of facts by those who were responsible for the treaty 
of Versailles. This misrepresentation of facts completely deceived 

ublic opinion in America, but there is no reason why it should 
Paté deceived the responsible officials of government. They were 
deceived throughout 1919, but awoke in the nick of time in 1920, 

The financial fallacies which were preached throughout 1919 
stampeded the American business world into a strenuous cam- 
paign of production for export. Everybody who was producing 
for export expected to be paid in due course. 

The vague optimism of the financial leadership which mar- 
shaled the industrial forces of the country into action at the 
beginning of 1919 can not be better illustrated than in the address 
which Mr. Eugene Meyer, jr., made to the National Council of 
Foreign Trade at Chicago on April 24, 1919. 

The substance of this address was as follows: 

“If the war has taught us anything, it is the conviction that 
our country’s welfare is inextricably bound up with the welfare 
of the last and least of the other peoples, that both politically 
and economically we are no longer the detached unit we formerly 
thought ourselves, but an important power in the constantly in- 
teracting forces of the life of the nations. 

“I urge economic liberalism, not from the sentimental point 
of view but from the point of view of self-interest. 

“America as the world creditor, instead of the debtor nation 
of before the war, must fill a new and broader rôle in future 
economic developments. 

“Events have thrust leadership upon us, We must meet our 
enlarged responsibilities toward our fellow nations and toward 
ourselves. 

“England depleted and stagnant, as are the other continental 
nations. 

“What, then, are the methods of resuming trade relations? 
They can not exchange goods and services. Our former inter- 
national business associates have used their resources so freely 
during the long struggle that they now temporarily lack the 
means to pay in the ordinary way, With their tremendous obliga- 
tions, and with their depleted reserves, they can spare no gold 
in exchange for goods which we might sell.” 

That is the basis of the reasons for the resignation of Mr. 
Meyer in 1920. 

Senator GOLDSBOROUGH. May I ask a question? Did I under- 
stand you to say that the article written in the Yale Review by 
Mr. Meyer was in 1909? 

Mr. McFappEen. Yes. 

Senator GoLtpsporoucH. He spoke of the panic of 1907, but the 
article was written in 1909. 

Mr. McFappen. Yes; about the same distance away from that 
panic as we are at this time from the 1929 panic. To quote him 
further: 

“The indebtedness they held against us in 1914 has been liqui- 
dated by the sale of their holdings of our securities as part of the 
purchase price for the munitions and materials we supplied be- 
fore we came into the war. Great debts have been piled up with 
our Government by England, France, and Italy. Their indus- 
tries are still very far from being restored to the pre-war condi- 
tion of production that would enable them to pay us in goods. 

“It is to our advantage promptly to restore our export trade 
in the lines of war materials and manufactured goods. I believe 
it is to their advantage to acquire these materials except such 
as may be classed strictly as luxuries, so that they may restore 
thelr plants, equip their transportation systems, and obtain our 
raw materials which their industries need for domestic consump- 
tion and for export. í 

“ Mutual interest determines the right policy. From our point 
of view it is in our interest to market our products and to restore 
the commercial standing and prosperity of our customers. It is 
in their interest to restore their normal economic operations and 
their employment of labor.” 

I wonder what position we would be in at this time if we had 
followed Mr. Meyer's advice and shipped eight or ten billion dol- 
lars“ worth of goods over there. They have not paid us anything 
on that old debt, except that which they have borrowed from 
us, and they have borrowed in excess of what they have paid. 

I will not bother you, Senators, to read the balance of this, but 
it is all very interesting, and I direct your attention to the balance 
of it. 

(The balance of the matter referred to is as follows:) ` 

“Obviously it is in our interest to sell, and theirs to buy, and if 
they are unable to pay in the ordinary way, unusual and extraor- 
dinary methods must be devised to suit the emergency. 
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“With this in mind the Treasury Department asked, and Con- 
gress passed, an amendment to the War Finance Corporation Act 
whereby the corporation is authorized to lend $1,000,000,000 to 
American exporters to enable them to sell American goods abroad 
on long-term credits, or to bankers financing such exporters. 

“The possible application of the funds can easily be seen to lie 
along a few well-defined lines—large enough credits to give the 
foreign nations time to restore their productive organization and 
to renew their normal selling connections. This may take one 
year or it may take several. 

“Obviously the goods which can be purchased and paid for in 
the ordinary way within a year will be small compared with the 
needs of the situation. Later on there will be the transfer of 
large holdings of securities to our investment market. 

“These transfers of securities may be either in the form of Euro- 
pean holdings of investments in neutral countries or in the flota- 
tion on our investment market of large foreign industrial issues 
or national loans. The old-fashioned and well-known financial 
trust of England and Scotland is a form of organization that may 
prove useful in marketing securities. 

“The power to loan to promote trade has not yet been used to 
any extent. At first the European countries felt that rigid econo- 
my rather than borrowing should be their principle, but later they 
are beginning to take a different view, and I believe the necessary 
So will be devised to make operative this governmental 
ai * s . 

“The amendment by Congress has seryed to stimulate the con- 
sideration of the necessary credit mechanism on the part of private 
interests. It will stimulate our merchants and bankers to greater 
courage and prompter action in offering credits to foreigners. * * * 

“I hope that every facility that has been proved suited to the 
conditions may be provided by private enterprise, but if these 
methods can not be made effective the War Finance Corporation 
stands ready to support any plan that it considers sound and 
within the provisions of the act. 

“Specially trained men are needed. We must create 
specially trained organizations which look to the future. The 
great trading countries of Europe had institutions and had people 
with a record of years of gradual development and training to 
equip them for their tasks. Our problems have been thrust upon 
us in an instant. With a few exceptions our bankers may be de- 
scribed as national and not international, The foreign lan- 
guages are known to only a few. Knowledge of the various coun- 
tries, of their methods of industry and finance, is now necessary 
for the direction of our industry and finance, but at present our 
knowledge is theoretical rather than practical when it exists at 
all. It behooves us, then, to give immediate attention to the 
training of men who will be able to carry on this economic leader- 
ship. We must study the economic structure and social condi- 
tions of other countries. Without such knowledge we shall not 
be able to act effectively. 

“The present crisis finds us with an economic organization in 
which the highest rank of ‘captains of industry,’ and we need 
promptly to proceed to the training of majors, colonels, and gen- 
erals of industry and finance and a general staff capable of con- 
ceiving large policies and directing great operations in the spirit 
of world economics.” 

Senator BROOKHART. I do not understand yet why that became 
the basis of his resignation. 

Mr. McFappven. I will make that clear to you in a moment. 

This estimate of international relationships dominated policy 
throughout 1919. The inevitable crisis culminated in 1920. Stag- 
nation set in in the United States, and the banking and currency 
structure was tottering. The Government reversed its policy and 
began restricting credit. 

When exportation to Europe suddenly ceased the unsatiated de- 
mand of the European populations for American goods was so 
great that the European Governments were forced to consent to 
the export of gold in payment in order that importations might 
begin again. 

I want to say here that great credit is due Senator CARTER GLASS. 
Senator CARTER GLass was in opposition to the views of Mr. Meyer 
at that time, and he went as far as he could go to notify Europe 
that they had got to begin to pay, and it was as a result of his 
edict conveyed to them that $2,000,000,000 worth of gold came into 
this country. I think that answers your question. 

Mr. Meyer. I would like to correct the chairman of the com- 
mittee on that. It was Secretary Houston who was Secretary of 
the Treasury, and not Senator Grass, 

Mr. McFappen. Secretary Houston will be given the credit, then. 

Mr. MEYER. Senator Grass resigned early in 1920. 

Mr. McFappven. The gold importations into the United States 
during the next two years saved the American banking structure 
and the integrity of the American dollar, and permitted industrial 
recovery. 

When the Government adopted the new policy in 1920 Mr. 
Meyer was director of the War Finance Corporation. He strenu- 
ously opposed any change from the policy of 1919. So determined 
was his opposition that he refused to cooperate in the new policy, 
and, as I have said, resigned. 

Senator BROOKHART. That is different from the reason he gave 
us for his resignation. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Meyer, in his testimony, I will say to you, 
Senator, has opened up a line of questioning which is well worth 
following up. It is connected with these statements which he 
made then before your committee. 

He said that differences with the Wilson administration over 
the policy of stimulating European credit led to his resignation as 
managing director of the War Finance Corporation in 1920, 
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He said that he had wished to continue the practice of making 
loans to American bankers and exporters in order to give credit 
to foreign interests, because he feared a collapse of prices, due to 
a drop in foreign exchange, and that the Treasury 8 

„Most people on Capitol Hill,” he said, thought the danger 
was inflation, but I thought the danger was a fall in prices as a 
result of the drop in European buying, and I resigned. In the 
autumn the fears I had of collapse were rapidly realized. Foreign 
exchange dropped.” - 

When Congress attempted to check the inflationary tendency in 
1920 he disagreed because he had “a profound conviction that 
we were facing a collapse in prices and that inflation was short- 
lived.” 

As stated here, there was no reason why men in a position to 
know the facts, as Mr. Meyer was, should have been deceived 
about the conditions and about the forces that were at work. In 
the continuation of the policy of 1919 the United States was 
facing the destruction of its entire monetary wealth. The above 
statement shows that Mr. Meyer was wholly and completely identi- 
fied with this policy in 1920. 

The significance of the fact should not be overlooked that since 
1920 Mr. Meyer has not changed his views. Although 10 years 
have passed, a period of time permitting ample reflection, his tes- 
timony on January 28, 1931, indicates the same state of mind 
to-day. 

Just at this period of 1920, about which he was talking to you, 
many people were beginning to wonder why the international 
financiers were urging, and stimulating others to urge, American 
financial and economic unity with bankrupt Europe. The answer 
to this in the language of that day, which still holds good, was 
that financial and economic unity meant America’s absolute part- 
nership, with all she had and all she was, with bankrupt Europe. 
It involved the pooling not merely of America’s credit but all of 
America’s land, food, wares, and merchandise with bankrupt 
Europe. And this pooling, or financial and economic communism, 
was to be under bankrupt Europe's and Asia’s majority control. 
Suppose all the war bonds of bankrupt Europe had been canceled, 
the debt they represented would remain, and America would be 
severally liable for that just as she would have been severally liable 
for all of the European legal tender war paper money, all of which 
the United States would have been bound to have stabilized had 
she gone into partnership with bankrupt Europe. This is the 
situation that Mr. Meyer told you the other day is the reason 
why he differed with the policy of the Secretary of the 3 
who by an order forbade further loans to Europe, directly or indi- 
rectly, and issued the ultimatum that Europe should pay their 
trade balances to the United States. 

It is interesting to note also the comments of Mr. Paul Warburg 
on this situation. 

Mr. Paul Warburg and other international financiers were en- 
tirely in accord with Mr. Meyer's views at that time. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that he succumbed to the inevitable, which 
is indicated by the comment he made in December, 1920, upon the 
action of the Government which he then indorsed. Mr. Warburg 
said in an article in the Political Science Quarterly, in 1920: 

“ We all know the cruel sufferings and the social unrest that fol- 
low in the wake of a prolonged, unreasonable, and unhealthy 
increase of prices. For six years the consumer has been trying in 
vain to catch up with the rising cost of living, while the producer 
and trader have had their innings. 

“We have now entered upon a period when the producer and 
trader will have to try to catch up with falling prices and when 
the consumer—particularly the person with small fixed income— 
will come back more nearly into his own. 

“As the rise was painful, so must be the fall. To have been 
the first to arrest this crazy and destructive rise in prices before 
it took still graver forms, was a real contribution on the part of 
the United States, for which the world owes us a debt of grat- 
itude, even though our farmers and producers may find it hard 
to reconcile themselves to that view. 

“I think we are most fortunate at this time in having a 
Secretary of the Treasury and a governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board who are courageous and conscientious enough to disre- 
gard the political point of view and to hold to the course that 
clearly is best for the country, even though it may be unpopular 
and subject them to bitter and unfair attacks.” 

While Mr. Meyer went quite into detail in his voluntary state- 
ment to the committee as regards his attitude of mind in this 
particular situation, explaining how he differed with the 
policy to the extent that he resigned, his memory, day before 
yesterday, when he was asked pertinent questions, the correct 
answers of which would have been at variance with his state- 
ment, he was evasive. I refer to Senator BrookHart’s question, 
as follows: 

“Senator Brooxuarr. There are a few general questions on 
international matters, before I take up the matter of the rem- 
edy of this situation. 

“How much money did Europe owe the United States on trade 
balances in 1920? 

“Mr. METER. Senator, you do not want me to walk around 
with those figures in my head, do you? 
oA bay 8 BROOKHART. I thought probably you would know that 

g figure. 

“Mr. Meyer. I could not tell you offhand how much it was. 
How much did they owe on trade balances? 

“Senator BROOKHART. You kept track of the trade balances, 
did you not, all the time? 
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“Mr. MEYER. I used to, and whenever I want to know, I look it 
up; but I can not give you the balance of trade for years back. 
I feel very highly flattered at your asking me. 

“Senator BROOKHART. I did not mean to hold you to any abso- 
lutely accurate statement. 

“Mr. MEYER. I have no idea what it was, Senator, in 1920. 

“Senator BROOKHART. Was Europe in a position to pay that? 

“Mr. MEYER. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
publishes figures on that point. Of course there are many other 
items in the balance besides the merchandise trade balance. 

“Senator BrookHart. Was Europe in position to pay this bal- 
ance in gold? 

“Mr. MEYER. In 1920? 

“Senator Brookuart. Yes. 

“Mr. MEYER. I do not know what the balance was, so I can not 
discuss it. 

“Senator BrookHarT. You know the general situation with ref- 
erence to gold, do you not? 

“Mr. Meyer. Yes, but I can not talk about the ability to pay 
an amount that I do not know. 

“Senator Brooknarr. Should it have been the policy of the 
Sth boast to demand that this trade balance be settled in 
go. 

“Mr. MEYER. Our Government does not settle trade balances 
in gold. The Government does not control the settlement of 
trade balances. I will put it that way. 

“ Senator BROOKHART. So they should say nothing about it? 

“ Mr. MEYER. They can not do very much about something that 
they do not have any control over. : 

“Senator BROOKHART. The Federal reserve system has some- 
thing to do with that. What about it? 

“Mr. MEYER. The Federal reserve system settles merchandise 
trade balances? 

“Senator BROOKHART. It might. Doesn't it handle some of 
those things? Should it require the payment in gold? 

Mr. MEYER. Everybody who owes money to the United States 
I mean by that, the merchants and business men, and farmers, 
indirectly—has to pay in United States money ultimately, and 
that is the equivalent of gold. Would you want a cotton farmer 
to fake his money in marks or lire? What would he do with it? 
He would have to sell it and turn it into dollars.” 

I do not think that kind of testimony before your committee, 
on a pertinent question like that, needs any further reference 
by me when taken into consideration with the statement of the 
reasons heretofore set forth by Mr. Meyer to your committee. It 
is absolutely evasive. 

What policies will Mr. Meyer put into operation if he is con- 
firmed as governor of the Federal Reserve Board in 1931? 

If attention be given to what was happening both in the 
United States and in Europe in 1920, it will be seen that Mr. 
Meyer was advocating a policy which would have been perma- 
nently ruinous for the United States. He wished to continue the 
practice of making loans to American bankers and exporters in 
order to give credit to foreign interests. He would have taken 
this means to prevent a drop in the foreign exchanges. 

But in 1920 the only salvation for the United States was a 
drop in the European exchanges resulting from a settlement of 
their adverse trade balances to us. The enormous industrial ac- 
tivity in the United States in 1919 and the first part of 1920 
went into the production of goods and commodities for export 
to Europe. The unpaid trade balance in the middle of 1920 
was nearly $5,000,000,000. During that year and a half, nothing 
had been paid for. Our entire banking structure, if it were to 
continue to be related to gold, was hopelessly ruined unless that 
trade balance were paid. 

An important incident like that must have been known to Mr, 
Meyer, and certainly, if he remembered all the details of these 
other things, he should have been able to tell Mr. BrookHarT what 
that trade balance was at that time. 

The United States Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board 
acted in time. They began withholding credit from industries 
exporting to Europe. The public speeches of Governor Harding 
of the Federal Reserve Board at that time will show this. 

He made a statement before our committee in the House, re- 
affirming his position at that time. Probably no statement Gov- 
ernor Harding has made has had so many favorable and unfavor- 
able comments and criticisms as that particular speech. 

The evidence all indicates that the United States Government 
had for months been the European governments to lift 
their embargoes on the shipment of gold and that they had re- 
fused. It was widely stated that they did not have the gold to 
ship. A financial congress was called to meet at Brussels in 
September, 1920, at which the presence of the United States was 
urged, to effect some means of settlement of international debts 
without the shipment of gold. 

It was at this point that the then Secretary of the Treasury 
acted and acted very wisely. 

The United States Government refused to attend. Roland W. 
Boyden in a roundabout way was directed to inform that congress 
at Brussels that if Europe wanted more goods from America, 
Europe would have to settle its trade balance in gold. 

As à result of Government policy, exportation to Europe on 
credit was brought to a sudden end in 1920. The European popu- 
lations felt a compelling necessity for more importations from 
America, and in order to have exportation from America resumed, 
the governments had to lift their embargoes on gold exportation. 
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Europe did have the gold. Beginning with the autumn of 1920, 
it poured into the United States in an unprecedented continuous 
flow for two years. It came just in time to save the American 
people from ruin. The hard times lasted only through 1921. The 
receipt of two billions in gold saved the Federal reserve system 
and the banks of the country and brought the postwar welath 
which the country enjoys to-day. 

This is a statement of economic phenomena only. It is only a 
part of the picture of 1920. Economic forces were being artificially 
controlled by political forces. The political settlements of the 
war had been made in the treaty of Versailles which had created a 
financial obligation on the part of Germany to pay the Allies 
$33,000,000,000. It was out of this asset of 33,000,000,000 imaginary 
dollars that they contemplated paying their obligations to America, 
including their unpaid postwar trade balance. 

If the European politicians could have staved off the American 
demand in 1920 that the unpaid trade balance be settled in gold 
until financial collapse had come to the American banking system, 
they might then have succeeded in forcing the war settlement 
upon America which the treaty of Versailles contemplated, and 
could have permanently retained the $2,000,000,000 and more of 
gold which remained in Europe after the war. 

Mr. Meyer has testified that in 1920 he differed so radically from 
the policy of the United States Treasury and the Federal reserve 
system that he resigned his position. If the Government had fol- 
lowed his leadership at that time the European policies in their 
fullness would have prevailed and the United States would never 
have attained the economic power which it now possesses. 

Mr, Meyer also stated to your committee the other day that he 
had no opinion on the subject of branch banking. He did not 
hesitate to express his favorable opinion of branch banking a few 
years ago when he appeared before the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency over which I presided as chairman, at which 
time he offered as a solution of the stressed banking situation in 
the Southern, Middle, and Western States branch banking in 
county-wide form, suggested that the county-seat bank should be 
& member of the Federal reserve system, and it did not matter 
whether the other banks of the county were members or not—they 
would have access to the Federal reserve system through the 
county-seat bank. 

This is somewhat along the line of the plan that is now advo- 
cated by the Comptroller of the Currency Pole, in his proposal 
of trade-area banking. 

This was clearly an indication that Mr. Meyer was in favor 
of a centralized banking system. His opinion and his future ac- 
tion on the subject of centralized, unit, or branch banking are 
now of the greatest importance. 

Banking in the United States at the present time is in an unde- 
termined condition. We are in the midst of a conflict, the basic 
elements of which are whether we shall have a centralized bank- 
ing system dominated and controlled by one or two groups in the 
city of New York, or whether we shall have an independent bank- 
ing system. Both banking committees of the House and Senate 
are engaged now in a study of this situation. The factions are 
at the present time glaring at each other and struggling for a 
cGetermination. 

The larger city banks, principally in New York, have their 
friendly contacts with, if not control of, many of the larger banks 
in the larger cities, and we are witnessing now the building up 
of trade-area groups of banks in which we are beginning to notice 
a stockholding ownership by some of these larger groups in New 
York which will eventually mean beyond all question of a doubt 
that these trade-area groups will be controlled from one or two 
sources in New York. 

In confirmation of that, I again invite your attention to the 
fact that the Marine Midland group is just one of those groups. 
That is trade-area banking. It has its main office in Buffalo, N. V., 
and its territory comprises the seyen northwestern counties of 
Pennsylvania and the State of New York. In taking over the 
Fidelity Trust Co. in the city of New York, they have a clearing 
house member bank, and it presents in this respect a little dif- 
ferent situation than probably any of the other groups. 

I might cite also that the organization of the Mellon Bank 
Corporation in Pittsburgh is another establishment of trade-area 
banking in Pittsburgh. In Minneapolis we have two of these 
chains or groups. We have one in Milwaukee. We have them on 
the Pacific coast. We have the Trans-America group on the 
Pacific coast with its New York connections, and we have the 
Caldwell group in Tennessee. 

Senator BROOKHART. It has blown up, has it not? 

Mr. McFappen. Yes; it has blown up. In that blow-up there 
are probably some observations which would be beneficial to Con- 
gress if they should go into it, because the disclosures which have 
come about since the failure of the Caldwell group indicate a 
monopolistic control over b , finance, insurance, newspapers, 
the governor, and both branches of the legislature. 

As a great aid to this centralization of b: assets which is 
taking place, we have witnessed the weakening of the independent 
banks of the country through the various processes of deflation 
which have been taking place over a period of the past 10 years. 
This comes about through readjustments since 1920, the develop- 
ment of mass production, consolidation, mergers, and construc- 
tion of industrial plants and railroads. The larger the units the 
more accessible is the credit of the Federal reserve system and 
less is the credit of the Federal reserve system to the individual or 
small operator in any line whatsoever he undertakes, all of which 
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! 
tends to the creation of classes of master and servant in this 
country, a case of the survival of the fittest. 

The spirit of craftsmanship has already passed out and been 
superseded by mass production. There is nothing to stimulate in- 
dividual initiative in any new line. All of this has resulted in the 
vast unemployment situation which we are now witnessing. In 
addition to this, we are in the midst of a similar situation so far 
as banking is concerned in our international relationships. In 
this respect, the Bank for International Settlements at Basle, 
Switzerland, has been organized. 

There is a very interesting situation in regard to 

Senator BROOKHART. Who owns the stock in that bank? 

Mr. McFappen. Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, when 
he was before the House Ba and Currency Committee last 
summer, when we were holding hearings in regard to the sale of 
German reparation bonds in this country, stated that the stock 
in this bank was privately held. So far as my information goes, 
the stock was taken by the group headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and the First National Bank of New York and Chicago. I pre- 
sume the list of bankers I have inserted here in the record as 
being the sponsors of the sale of the $100,000,000 part of the com- 
mercialized German reparation loan that was floated here last 
year are the stockholders. I do not know definitely, nor have I 
been able to find out who the stockholders are. 

In that connection I want to call to the attention of this com- 
mittee—because it has a serious bearing on the very matters that 
are now before you—the fact that the Department of State as- 
sumed an attitude in regard to this quite unexpectedly. 

Those who have been watching the situation, as I have been 
and some others because of matters that had come before our 
committee in connection with the various hi and studies 
we had made of the Federal reserve system and its operations, 
had observed, since the close of the war, a tendency to involve 
the Federal reserve system in these international financial af- 
fairs, to the extent that conferences were taking place between 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and the 
heads of the central banks of the various major countries of the 
world, which finally culminated in the setting up of a loan of 
$200,000,000 or gold credit to the Bank of England. Simulta- 
neously with that was the loan granted by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
to England of $100,000,000, negotiations for which were conducted, 
as was shown by the hearings before our committee, by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Since that occurrence members of our committee 
have been actively interested in observing the further contacts 
which the Federal reserve was making. Some of us felt at that 
time that the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in negotiating 
and carrying through these negotiations with these banks, had 
exceeded their rights under the law. We found, however, that 
that permission had been given, as interpreted by clever lawyers, 
under section 14, I think it is, of the Federal reserve act, and it 
was under this interpretation that they acted. Of course, you 
Senators who were here during the formation of that act, I know 
full well, did not expect that, hidden in that particular section, 
was the authority to grant loans of the sacred reserves of the 
Federal reserve banks to foreign banks or countries. This par- 
ticular loan to the Bank of England was guaranteed by an act 
of Parliament, and was the obligation of the British Government. 
I am not questioning whether or not a loan should have been 
made, but I am questioning the usurpation of authority, or the 
interpretation of the Federal reserve act in assuming to loan 
abroad the gold reserves of the member banks. It is true that 
the 12 Federal reserve banks were consulted, and were a part of 
this group, but the banks who are the member banks themselves 
were never asked whether their reserves should be loaned to 
Great Britain or not. Since that time these relationships have 
been growing closer and closer, and at the time of the adoption 
of the Young plan, which was later put into operation, the com- 
mittee in charge of that was J. P. Morgan, Thomas N. Perkins, 
Thomas W. Lamont, and Owen D. Young. In that plan that was 
formulated as the Young plan was the outline for the Bank for 
International Settlements, and when the Young plan went into 
operation the Bank for International Settlements was established. 
As an organizing committee there went over from the United 
States Mr. Jackson Reynolds, president of the First National Bank 
of New York, and Mr. Melvin A. Traylor, of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, banks closely affiliated with the American group 
and a part of the underwriting syndicate who drew up the rules 
and by-laws for the operation of this bank. 

Just when these announcements were being made everbody here 
who knew anything about it—although it was carried on quite 
under cover by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and its 
officers—knew that this plan had largely grown up in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and was patterned somewhat along 
the lines, so far as mobilization is concerned, of the gold settle- 
ment fund of the Federal reserve system. 

Collaborating with Mr, Young in the formulation of that plan 
was Dr. Randolph Burgess, deputy governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. He is the economist of the bank, and has 
been with it for a good many years. He was with Mr. Young 
in Paris at these various sessions, and it was generally understood 
that this was a Federal reserve move. 

It was a very interesting period about that time, and it was 
very difficult to get any information from anybody pertaining to it. 

Senator CAREY. Mr. McFappen, I do not want to interrupt you, 
but. are we not getting a little beyond Mr. Meyer in this matter 
here? 
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Mr. McFapven. I think we are not, Senator. 

Senator Carey. What is the connection here? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. As governor of the Federal Reserve Board, he is 
going to have a very vital connection with this, which is very 
material. 

Senator Carrey. You said something about the State Depart- 
ment. 

Senator BROOKHART. Senator Grass has claimed that the State 
Department was exceeding its authority in putting its O. K. on 
these foreign loans. 

Mr. McFappen. I was going to read that order of the State De- 
partment. It has a very material bearing on Mr. Meyer's fitness 
to be governor. 

Senator Canxv. Make it as brief as you can. 

Mr. McFappen. I do not want to take up an undue amount of 
time of the Senators here, but this is an important matter. 

Senator Carry. I know it is important, but I just can not quite 
get the connection with Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. McFappen. The connection with Mr. Meyer will be that he 
will have a large part of the determination, as governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, as to these international transactions in 
which the Federal reserve is involved. 

Senator CAREY. But you do not know that he has done any of 


x . Not as yet. 
Senator CanRx. I do not see where anything he has done in the 


I think it has a very material bearing. I have 
shown Mr. Meyer's international observations and connections and 
his attitude when he was in operation here in the War Finance 
Corporation. I have shown these close relationships, which all 
have a bearing on this question, Senator. It is a very difficult 
thing to put down in black and white, but if you had been ob- 
serving the operations of the Federal reserve system with these 
various interests to which I have referred as I have during the 
16 years I have been here and the 11 years as chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House, you would see a 
very pronounced connection. 

Senator FLETCHER. The Bank for International Settlements has 
its headquarters where? 

Mr. McFappen. In Basle, Switzerland, and it is exempted from 


ay, 

Senator FLETCHER. Who represents it over here, if anybody? Is 
there any agency? 

Mr. McFappen. I do not know exactly J. P. Morgan’s group, but 
I suppose the Federal reserve itself does business with them, as 
F At least this is my 
un $ 
This complication, as regards the Federal reserve m at this 
time with this Bank for International Settlements, Papi t in 
this connection. This Bank for International Settlements, I 
might point out, is a bank controlled by the central banks of issue 
of the major countries of the world, with the exception of the 
United States. Here the representation is by and through J. P. 
Morgan & Co., a private banking house conducting international 
business, and its operations can not be carried on without affect- 
ing the operations and the policies of the Federal reserve system. 
That is the reason for my presentation along these lines, Senator. 

Senator Carey. Do you hold that an American bank should not 
have anything to do with foreign securities? 

Mr. McFappen. I am not suggesting that, Senator. 

Senator Carry. Or a member bank of the Federal reserve system? 

Mr. McFappen, I am ing that we should have an Ameri- 
can independent financial system here. 

Senator Carey. I do not see why a bank should be denied the 
right to do foreign business, if it is good business. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. The Federal reserve system, by this ruling of 
the State Department here, has been deprived of that opportunity, 
Senator. I am going to read that now. 

Senator Wacner. Whose edict is this? 

Mr. McFappen. The edict of Hon. Henry M. Stimson, Secretary 
of State. It is dated May 16, 1929: 

“In response to the statements which have appeared in the 
prem in regard to the participation of any Federal reserve officials 

the creation or management of the new proposed international 
bank, I wish to make clear the position of this Government: 

“While we look with interest and sympathy upon the efforts 
being made by the committee of experts to suggest a solution and 
a settlement of the vexing question of German reparations, this 
Government does not desire to have any American official, directly 
or indirectly, participate in the collection of German reparations 
through the agency of this bank or otherwise. Ever since the 
close of the war the American Government has consistently taken 
this position; it has never accepted membership on the Repara- 
tion Commission; it declined to join the allied powers in the 
confiscation of the sequestered German property and the appli- 
cation of that property to its war claims. The comparatively 
small sums which it receives under the Dawes plan are applied 
solely to the settlement of the claims judicially ascertained by 
the Mixed Claims Commission (United States-Germany) in ful- 
fillment of an agreement with Germany, and to the repayment 
of the expenses of the American army of occupation in Coblenz, 
which remained in such occupation on the request of both the 
allied nations and Germany. It does not now wish to take any 
step which would indicate a reversal of that attitude, and for that 
reason it will not permit any officials of the Federal reserve system 
either to themselves serve or to select American representatives 
as members of the proposed international bank.” 
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Senator Carry. Does that refer to members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board or an officer of a bank that is a member of the 
Federal reserve system? 

Mr. McFappen, “Any officials of the Federal reserve system either 
to themselves serve or to select American representatives.” That 
would include all of them, Senator. 

Senator Carry. That would not include an officer of a national 
bank, for instance, that was a member of the Federal reserve, 
would it? That would only refer to men occupying Government 
positions, would it not? z 

Mr. McFappen. It would pertain to all officers of the Federal 
reserve banks—any one of the 12 banks or the Federal Reserve 


85 Senator Carry. That is what I mean; just the Federal reserve 

Mr. MCFADDEN, Yes. 

Senator Carry. It would not refer to an individual bank, such as 
the National City Bank? 

Mr. McFapprn. That question has never been raised. I do not 
imagine it would. 

Senator WaR. Suppose that edict was proclaimed; what has 
that to do with this question here, as to whether Mr. Meyer is fit 
for this position or not? 

Mr. McFappen. I am showing you that the policy Mr. Meyer 
advocated in 1920, which he reaffirmed to you here the other day, 
has a very material bearing on that. 

9 Wacxxn. You have stated that you have shown some- 

Mr. McFappen. You are going to find the Federal reserve system 
synchronizing with these European banks to an extent that may 
be very disturbing—that is, if he carries out his policies—and he 
is very consistent, according to my observations, 

Senator BROOKHART. Of course, in his examination here he did 
not have any idea about any of these things, but the Congressman 
has found out that he really did have some ideas. 

Senator WAGNER. I do not think you ought to make the state- 
ment that Mr. Meyer stated anything falsely or withheld any 
information from the committee. I think that is a very unfair 
implication. i 

Senator BROOKHART. He said he did not have any opinion about 
them, and that is his statement. I find that he did have an 
opinion. 

Senator Wacner. So far as I have been able to observe he has 
been very candid. 

Senator BROOKHART. He did not so impress me. 

Mr. Meyer. I would like to say this, that when I advocated 
the export authority of the War Finance Corporation before the 
committees of Congress in January or February, 1919, the Congress 
voted, practically without any opposition to the measure, because 
it did not want the Government to continue to make loans to 
foreign governments. The loans of the War Finance Corporation 
in its export trade were not loans to foreigners. They were loans 
to American exporters and loans to American banks that financed 
American exporters. When I advocated that I called attention to 
the fact that our production during the war period, before we 
were in the war and during the period we were in the war, had 
been turned to an unusual and extraordinary degree in the direc- 
tion of supplying the people of Europe, military and civil, and 
that the armistice meant that unless we did something to make 
a bridge of a temporary character a breakdown in the exports of 
American products would come. I advocated that as a temporary 
expedient, limited for a period, I think of a year, but the loans to 
be for an unusual period from a banking point of view, too long 
for the ordinary banker to carry, namely, from one to five years; 
and in advocating that the emphasis was on the temporary char- 
acter of the situation, and this was intended as a temporary and 
emergency measure and was passed as such. My testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Finance at that time makes that point 
perfectly clear, so that whatever my attitude was at that time 
it concerned the peculiar conditions of that period and has noth- 
ing at all to do with my views at the present time in connection 
with international banking or finance, and it can not be made to 
be connected with it, however strenuous the endeavor may be. I 
would like permission, Mr. Chairman, to introduce into the record 
my testimony before the Senate Committee on Finance at that 
time. It will make my view as to the temporary character of that 
very clear. 

So far as lending money to Europe and other countries is 
concerned, I think I stated already before the committee that I 
think we loaned much too much money in 1927 and 1928 to for- 
eign countries for the good of the people of this country. 

Senator Carey. Can you supply the part of the other hearings 
you want in the record? 

Mr. Meyer. I would like the privilege of putting that part of my 
testimony in the record. 

Mr. McFappen. I would like to add in connection with that 

Mr. Meyer. What I had in mind was that until the buying 
power of Europe was restored to some degree, we ought to sell 
them more goods on credit, and I think at the time that the 
activity was discontinued we had applications from thoroughly 
responsible borrowers, American institutions financing American 
exporters in the American interest, and for the cotton producers 
of this country, to the extent of $75,000,000, and that was stopped 
when the activity was stopped. I thought at the time, and I still 
think, that that had a great deal to do with the suddenness and 
the extent of the breakdown in the cotton market which followed 
not long after. I think a decline in commodity prices to some 
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extent at that time was unavoidable. I did not think it had to 
be so fast or so great. I did not expect that it could be avoided 
entirely, but I felt that some exceptional measures were war- 
ranted by the exceptional conditions of a temporary A 

Senator Carey. Proceed, Mr. MCFADDEN. 

Mr. McFappdEN. It is loudly asserted to-day that the Federal Re- 
serve Board should be autonomous. Great fear is expressed of 

litical control over it. It is asserted that it should not be under 

e control of the Secretary of the Treasury or any other Govern- 
ment official; that it should not be an instrumentality of Govern- 
ment; and that its policy should not be a concern of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. It is this view that Mr. Meyer takes when he 
refuses to answer questions in a Senate committee as to his con- 
ception of the proper scope of the Federal reserve system. 

Furthermore, the holders of this view believe that— 

“Tt must be our aim, whenever we can safely do so, to place our 
vast banking strength freely at the disposal of other countries; 
this is but fair to the rest of the world and to ourselves.” 

Suppose the Senate confirms the nomination of a governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board without inquiring whether this is his 
view. And suppose that it is his view. 

Then, as governor, he “will place our vast banking strength 
freely at the disposal of other countries,” because he has the power 
to do so under the law as it now is. 

At the disposal of what countries will he place this vast banking 
strength? Britain? France? Italy? Germany? 

If he places it at the disposal of Britain and France, they will 
use it to give sanctions to the treaty of Versailles and to impose 
high reparation obligations upon Germany. 

If he gives it to Germany, she can use it to free herself from 
the unjust obligations of the Versailles treaty. 

He may give it to Italy to induce her to remain in political 

ent with Britain and France—or to break with Britain and 
France and make some other combination. 

He may come to the conclusion that Soviet Russia is worthy of 
being helped, and may place our vast banking strength freely at 
its disposal. 

It may be used, in fact, to change the political map of the 
world if the governcr of the Federal Reserve Board so desires— 
provided he does not have to subordinate his policies to the 
expressed will of the Congress or of the President, acting through 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The question of American support of foreign governments, and 
of what foreign governments, is a political question. The decision 
is a function of political authority. How far “our vast banking 
credit” ought to be diverted from interior needs to foreign needs 
is also a political question. 

If the United States Senate has definite views upon all these 
matters, then it is its right to know whether a candidate for the 
position of governor of the Federal Reserve Board is or is not 
in accordance with its views. If it finds that he is not in accord- 
ance with these views, then the Senate has the right to refuse 
confirmation. Under any circumstances it has the right to know 
his views. 

That Mr. Meyer is a person who will assume an ve lead- 
ership is described in the New York Times articles of September 
5 and 6, 1930, at the time of Mr. Platt's resignation and Mr. 
Meyer's appointment, where it. was stated that he is a person 
who will assume an aggressive leadership in having centralized 

icies carried out. Although repeatedly unwilling to tell you 

mators what his policies are, he has evidently communicated 
them to other people. There is no reason why Mr. Meyer should 
not outline to you his contemplated plans. You have a right 
to know. His fitness for this job is being questioned, and his 
proposed operations are a determining factor. There are no such 
relationships, as has been argued in these hearings, in this in- 
stance as are comparable to that of the Supreme Court. There 
is much that this committee should know, and the Senate should 
know, in connection with this nomination, and your committee 
have been very mild and most unusually considerate in connec- 
tion with this examination. It is my opinion that Mr. Meyer’s 
policies will be very much like those of a person who wishes to 
dominate the system. That, I think, is the reason he does not 
care to tell this subcommittee what his policies are. 

This is the first time a man with these monopolistic affiliations 
has been selected for governor or a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Mr. Meyer will completely dominate any board on which 
he sits. And I call your attention to the fact in this connection 
that he has repeatedly been pointing out to you the fact that he 
was simply one member of the board. I have observed closely 
and have been in a position to observe his domination of the War 
Finance Corporation activities, and, as Federal farm loan commis- 
sioner, the activities of the Federal Farm Loan Board. There was 
complete acquiescence and domination of the activities of both 
of these operations during his term of office. And we are facing 
now a complete reorganization of the Federal Reserve Board, one 
vacancy and another predicted, the filling of which, I believe, is 
being deferred until Mr. Meyer’s nomination has been disposed of. 
If Mr. Meyer should be confirmed, these men will have to be men 
of whom Mr. Meyer approves. 

Senator Wacner. What do you mean by that? You say that 
these will have to be men of whom Mr. Meyer approves. Do you 
mean that Mr. Meyer is going to tell the President and the Senate 
whom to appoint? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. No; not that. 

Senator WAGNER. What? 

Mr. McFappen. There will not be harmony on the board unless 
he does approve of them. I only need to cite the other instances 


of the War Finance Corporation activities and the Federal Farm 
Loan Board in that 8 

Senator WAGNER. A lot of general statements have been made 
here without any support. 

Mr. McFappen. That is a very specific statement, Senator. 

Senator Wacner. Just what do you mean? You say nobody can 
be appointed to that board unless Mr. Meyer approves. Just how 
= ae to be brought about? The President appoints, does 

e no 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Tes. 

Senator Wacner. You mean that he will direct the President 
whom to appoint? 

Mr. McFappen. I mean that a man will not be comfortable on 
that board that does not agree with Mr. Meyer. 

Senator Wacner. That does not happen until after he enters on 
his duties, does it? 

Mr. MeFabpgx. No, sir; it does not. 

Senator BrooxHarr. In that connection I remember the Con- 
gressman from Kansas, Mr. Srronc, said that he was a candidate, 
oe Ait he would have been appointed if Mr. Meyer had been 

or 5 

Mr. McFappen. As a matter of fact, the practice, I think, hereto- 
fore has been that the governor of the Federal Reserve Board is 
eed with regard to appointments of members on the board, 

nator. 

In ċlosing, Mr. Meyer should not be confirmed as governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board because of his intimate relationship 
with Wall Street as a stockbroker, speculator, promoter; because 
of his dominating pòsition in the chemical aùd power industry, 
both personally and through his close family and business and 
financial relationship; and because of his close affiliations with 
Paul M. Warburg; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lazard-Freres; and J. P, 
Morgan & Co. 

I am sorry I have taken so much time, Senators, 


PERMISSION To ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we are going into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union imme- 
diately and the gentleman may then have such time as he 
may desire. 

Mr. PARKS. When? 

Mr. TILSON. So far as I know, immediately, if the gen- 
tleman in charge of the time on his side is willing. 

Mr. PARKS. I do not want to be unreasonable, Mr 
Speaker, and I withdraw the request. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the 
following dates the President approved and signed the bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

On February 7, 1931: 

H. R. 14043. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
lease Governors Island, Mass., to the city of Boston, Mass., 
and for other purposes. 

On February 9, 1931: 

H. R. 2335. An act providing for the promotion of Chief 
Boatswain Edward Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to 
the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) on the retired list of 
the Navy. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 16969) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and 
for other purposes; and pending that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time for general debate be equally divided and 
controlled by my colleague, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Ayres] and myself. I think we should proceed without 
fixing the time, in view of the fact there is considerable de- 
mand for time on both sides, and we do not know at this 
time how great the demand will be. 

May I also say that in view of the fact this bill has been 
reported to-day, and while the hearings as well as the com- 
mittee print of the bill and the report are available, the 
official copy of the bill and the report are not. Therefore 
I suggest we proceed with general debate and do not take 
up consideration of the items in the bill until to-morrow. I 
make this statement so that Members of the House may feel 
free to make their plans and be present when the bill itself 
may be taken up. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 16969; and pending that asks unanimous con- 
sent that general debate to-day be equally divided and con- 
trolled by himself and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Ayres]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 5 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 16969, with Mr. Hocm in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Parks]. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to impose 
upon the patience of this House, but I want it to be under- 
stood that while the leaders in this body and the leaders in 
the other body may surrender, they can not compromise me. 
I want you to know that I still maintain that while 500,000 
and more people—and the number is increasing daily—are 
compelled to be fed by charity in Arkansas, this Govern- 
ment, by its agents in the White House, in the Department 
of Agriculture, in this body, and in the Senate have agreed 
upon a so-called compromise that will not give a dime to 
any starving man in my State. 

I want you to-day to turn your attention to this pathetic 
page [indicating] and see the line of men, women, and 
children that are being fed by the Red Cross. One month 
from now, in my judgment, I will be facing that line and 
talking to those people and stating the heartlessness of 
those who refused them a loan or a gift to relieve them of 
starvation. 

What is your compromise? Your Secretary of Agricul- 
ture says there are two means. The first can be fed by the 
Red Cross, and the next can be given a loan, on adequate 
security, for rehabilitation. 

Think of it! Five hundred and odd thousand people in 
my State in a bread line and you talk about adequate se- 
curity. 

I rise for one purpose only—to say to the starving millions 
in America that I am not bound by any such sham and 
fraud and fake. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKS. I yield with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I noticed in the press a day or two ago 
that one of the houses of the Legislature of Arkansas had 
refused to pass a bill providing for State aid. Is that 
correct? - 

Mr. PARKS. I do not know whether it is correct or not, 
but it is sensible. How in the wide world could a s 
people pay a $15,000,000 loan? They could not do it to 
save their lives? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Could not the State make the effort if 
the condition is as the gentleman has outlined it? 

Mr. PARKS. Yes; they are making the attempt. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Well, is it or is it not a fact that the 
legislature, Friday or Saturday, definitely turned down the 
bill that had been passed by one house? 

Mr. PARKS. The house of representatives passed a bill 
to issue $15,000,000 in bonds and they could not sell them, 
whether the senate passed it or not. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PARKS. Yes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. The gentleman says the house passed 
that bill. Did the senate take action a day or two ago 
refusing to pass a bill? 

Mr. PARKS. If they did, I have not heard about it. The 
papers from my State of that date have not reached me. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I saw that statement in the press. 
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Mr. PARKS. The gentleman is probably correct, because 
the senate knew it was utterly impossible for the State, with 
more than one-third of its people being fed by the Red Cross 
to issue $15,000,000 of bonds and sell them. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKS. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. I also saw in the papers a statement that 
an aide of the President had gone to Arkansas and found 
that there was no one starving in that State. 

Mr. PARKS. Yes; the President’s aide left here, and, in 
my judgment, his report was written before he left. And 
the day he left here one of the great citizens of the State of 
Arkansas left there and came to Washington, and this com- 
promise was effected. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKS. I will be glad to. 

Mr. GLOVER. In response to the question directed from 
the other side of the Chamber, I will say that Arkansas has 
a substitute proposition for the one he spoke of which will 
give and make available, it is understood, $12,000,000 
through a different source than that, by placing one-half 
of 1 per cent tax on the entire visible property in the State 
of Arkansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. I yield the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. PARKS. Listen to this: 

Hyde taking no chances on Federal money in Arkansas; loans 
hedged with red tape. 

That is the headline in the News, one of the most cour- 
ageous papers printed in the city of Washington. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I do not often take the time of the House. All here will 
uphold meinthat. But I tell you as one Member you can not 
compromise the rights of my people away without a fight on 
this floor. I do not want to protract this session. I am told 
there are two men that can not be compromised—one from 
the State of Idaho and one from the State of Wisconsin. 
If they start a battle for humanity, as they claim they will, 
with all the feeble power I have I am going to stand on the 
floor and support them every hour of the day. [Applause.] 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKS. I will. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if the bonds of the State of Arkansas for $15,000,000, backed 
by its faith and credit, could not be readily sold? 

Mr. PARKS. They have reached their limit in bonds to- 
day. They have gone beyond what they ought to have gone, 
and now they find themselves in this unfortunate situation 
when I do not believe their credit can stand a dollar more. 

This compromise may stand and I may go down, but by the 
eternal I am going down flying the flag of my people in their 
distress. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I take this five minutes to read a letter showing 
the attitude of many of the Legion in my district on the bonus 
bill. It comes from a veteran who himself has been so tied 
up with red tape that injustice has been done him. It 
shows his fair spirit, which I believe characterizes the Legion 
in my district. 


Hon. JOHN D. CLARKE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jonn: Many thanks for your letter explaining your stand 
for increased loan on adjusted-service compensation certificates 
rather than full cash payment. A Congressman who has the guts 
to take a stand he thinks is right will gain more esteem in his 
district than one who tries to truckle to each lobby. “Time” 
said it feared the cash payment would go through for lack of guts 
to refuse; we have always counted on you for the necessary ab- 
dominal force to do the right thing as you saw it. My personal 
opinion is that it would be better yet to leave the endowment 
untouched and concentrate upon bettering the existing laws for 
veterans. 

The national convention of the American Legion did not recom- 
mend cash payment, but the executive committee has since 
weaseled. The Veterans of Foreign Wars has also come out for it. 
The rank and file have always been, and I'm afraid always will be, 
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for all the cash they can get. In this you can not altogether 
blame them, however, for they are merely following the shining 
lead of hundreds of others trying to get special doles for wheat, 
agriculture, pest control, flood control, fatter tariff, unemploy- 
ment, drought relief, more navy, more prohibition enforcement, 
and so on ad infinitum. The ex-soldier says, Congress can ap- 
propriate millions for these other birds, so why don't they pay us 
our lousy compensation?" As you say, Uncle Sam is having his 
troubles raising all the money required. The fact is that things 
are apt to grow much worse now that it is universally accepted 
that anything got from the Government is all velvet and doesn't 
have to be paid for. 

The danger of the “cash payment” is that it will lead to a 
general and senseless and extravagant pension law. The Civil 
War pensions were finally paid to some men who had been in the 
Army hardly long enough to do “squads east" and had never 
heard a gun fired. On the other hand there is no doubt that 
fighting men of the United States have something coming to 
them. If a country wants to make war, God forbid, it must be 
prepared to pay the consequences for years on end. 

General Hines said, within the last few days, that more atten- 
tion should be given to the widows and orphans together with 
the disabled veterans and let the able-bodied veterans shift for 
themselves as everyone else has to do. Those have ben the senti- 
ments of the more far-seeing ex-service men ever since the armi- 
stice. In fact, we once had an Ex-Service Men's Antibonus League, 
whose principle was “ For the disabled, everything; for the able- 
bodied, nothing.” I was a member of that league. Its idea is 
still good. 

To many of us it would seem that the best thing is to let the 
adjusted-service certificates ride in status quo. They provide a 
small paid-up endowment which will bury the veteran and leave 
a nest egg for the widow and children, even giving them, as you 
r more ready cash in some cases than when the veteran 

ved. 

Assuming, of course, that General Hines is sincere, let him start 
a vigorous house cleaning in his Veterans Bureau to better the lot 
of the disabled. As you know, many have a prolonged fight to get 
their just dues against the great odds of red tape and chiseling. 
The Veterans’ Bureau should— 

(1) Add to hospital facilities: The law allows veterans to use 
Government hospitals, but only when space is available; it isn’t. 

(2) Stop quibbling: It takes two weeks at the shortest to get 
through the necessary papers to get a veteran into a Government 
hospital. In that time he is dead if it is an emergency operation. 
Let them take him and fill out his papers there. We had a couple 
of these cases where the man had to become a county charge. 

(3) Stop chiseling: At each loophole the Veterans’ Bureau will 
try to do a veteran or widow out of compensation on a techni- 
cality. Take, for example, the flagrant case in this town of the 
widow and two children who were to be cut off without a cent 
because one word appeared upon the veteran's death certificate 
instead of another word. It took a year of your good effort to 
straighten it out. 

(4) Stop pettifogging: When several physicians declare that a 
veteran is suffering from a certain disease let the Veterans“ Bureau 
take their word in preference to that of a doctor of their own who 
is paid to disallow claims. Claim 1,467,568 is a good instance as 
any of this. In addition the bureau might well take into consid- 
eration outside factors, such as whether the veteran is an 
effort, what his financial and home life are, sobriety, mentality, 
and the like. These facts could be ascertained from the veterans’ 
organizations, local banks, clergy, and other responsible sources. 

(5) Dismount its high horse: The bureau should cease to be so 
hard-boiled and inhuman, remembering that it is the hired man 
of the veterans themselves, among other taxpayers. If its policy 
could be a bit more liberal there possibly would not be such a hue 

and cry for “cash payment of certificates.” 

: Then, too, there are legislative defects as well as administra- 
tive. One instance is well exemplified in the case of a friend of 
mine who served with the Groupe des Chasses, “ Les Cigoynes,” with 
such verve as fighting pilot that even the Veterans’ Bureau now 
admits he has shattered nerves to the extent of 30 per cent and 
gives him his $40 per month. But he is entitled to 75 per cent 
retirement pay except for one knot in the red tape of the “ emer- 
gency officers’ retirement act,” which states as its joker: “No 
person shall be entitled to benefits * except * * * 
his application is received in the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
within 12 months after the passage of this act.“ These time-limit 
clauses to me are a clear example of chiseling; the Government 
makes the open-handed gesture of granting a just compensation 
and at the same time puts on a time limit to save expense. If his 
claim is just in 12 months, isn’t it equally just in 13 months? 
How can the Government maintain it is not “holding out” on 
the veterans when it has these unfair time limits? Do you agree 
with me? Can you do anything about it? 

My purpose in writing at such great length, risking the chance 
of boring you. is that I assumed from your letter that you would 
like to know how the veterans stand on this proposed legislation. 

As far as your standing with the veterans is concerned, it will 
remain high whether you come out against the cash plan or not. 
The reason is that you have helped so many individual cases and 
we have let it be known. The fact that you voted against the 
adjusted-service compensation in the first place did not militate 
against you with the veterans because of your many instances of 
help. When they really stop to think, as we are helping them to 
do, they realize that a compensation for the disabled is more to 
be desired than temporary riches. 
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You understated the case when you said, “ Every once in awhile 
some of the soldier boys show appreciation.” They are not only 
deeply grateful to you for what you have done but they proved 
it at the polls by supporting you against one of their own men. 
And they would do it again, because they believe you are “on 
the up and up with them.” 

In addition to what you have done for individual veterans, they 
are all for you because they think of you as hard-headed, inde- 
pendent, and unafraid—a champion who will do their fighting for 
them now that many of their fighting spirits are broken. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, so that I may be sure to 
stick close to what I have intended to say, I ask to not be 
interrupted during my remarks. 

In order that the heat and passion generated last week 
during the controversy over the proposed $25,000,000 dole 
might have time to cool off, and that I might be sure of 
not contributing in any manner to the acrimonious discus- 
sion, I have deliberately waited an entire week before making 
even a statement of fact in connection with certain ex- 
traneous matters lugged into the controversy. Kipling in 
the first two lines of his immortal “If” says in his descrip- 
tion of a man: 

If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you— 

Under what must be agreed was considerable provocation, 
I have been able thus far in this matter to conform to this 
portion of Kipling’s formula for the stature of a man. 

Among the extraneous matters having no proper place in 
the dole discussion a reference to a completely innocent 
outsider was so unfair and misleading as to do serious in- 
justice to an able and upright public servant. The House 
will bear me witness that I have indulged in no personalities 
throughout this controversy, and I shall not do so now, but 
since the person whose good name and standing as a public 
servant has been called in question is my own brother, blood 
of my blood, I deem it only a measure of simple justice to 
here state a few pertinent facts relating to his appointment 
to judicial office. 

The plain and necessary inference from the statements 
made concerning him was that through my influence my 
brother was named as a judge and that he was unfit for the 
position, having no knowledge of the law, except what he 
had acquired in the course of business as an insurance agent. 
While doubtless experience as an insurance agent would be 
a valuable asset in making up the qualifications of a good 
judge, the fact is that my brother did not have the benefit 
of any experience along this line. It is only fair, however, 
to say for my brother that he had other rather unusual 
preparation and qualifications for judicial office. After a 
preliminary education in the schools of his native State of 
Tennessee, he studied seven years at Yale, receiving three 
degrees, two of them in the law. Returning home to the 
South, he went to Georgia, first living in the territory later 
included in the new judicial district in which he was 
eventually nominated as judge. He soon moved up to 
Atlanta where he successfully practiced law for 28 years. 
During all of this time he was prominent in Republican 
politics. He was frequently a delegate to Republican na- 
tional conventions, and was universally regarded as one of 
the party leaders. When a new judicial district was created 
no other name was considered by the Republican organiza- 
tion of Georgia for the judgeship, and he was unanimously 
indorsed for the position by the entire party organization 
of his State, and up to the time he was named by President 
Coolidge I had never spoken to the President or to anyone 
else regarding his appointment. 

His confirmation was opposed upon the technical ground 
that prior to his nomination he did not actually reside 
within the new judicial district. Later when it was pro- 
posed to appoint him to the United States Customs Court in 
New York he was confirmed by the Senate without a dis- 
senting vote. 

During the time his nomination for the district judgeship 
was under consideration in the Senate Judiciary Committee 
full and complete hearings were held covering every pos- 
sible question as to his character, qualifications, and fitness 
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for judicial office. I wish it were practicable for every Mem- 
ber of this House, and everyone who heard or read what was 
recently said of my brother in the Senate, to read these hear- 
ings and the indorsements then filed, which are now a matter 
of public record. Reading these, any fair-minded man must 
admit that few records ever made on behalf of a nominee 
for judicial appointment were more overwhelmingly favor- 
able to the nominee, while not a line or a sentence was even 
offered to the contrary. 

Among those who gave the most flattering indorsements as 
to my brother’s character, professional qualifications, and 
standing at the bar were included members of the Supreme 
Court and Court of Appeals of Georgia, 33 superior and city 
court judges, 90 per cent of the bar of the district served, 
and a host of other substantial citizens of Georgia. It is 
needless to say that the Georgia judges referred to and 
probably 75 per cent of the lawyers included are members 
of a political party different from that in which my brother 
was prominent, but they are all men of character far too 
lofty to subscribe to any indorsement not believed by them 
to be just, true, and accurate. 

Summing up the case of my brother, it must be said in 
all fairness that there never was an appointment made 
more clearly upon the merit of the appointee himself than 
in this instance. Nearly four years of distinguished service 
on the bench since his first appointment have fully con- 
firmed the very high and quite unusual encomiums heaped 
upon him by the distinguished jurists gracing the Georgia 
bench and by so large a number of his associates of the 
Georgia bar. 

Only a passing reference to my own part in connection 
with my brother’s appointment: As I have stated, my own 
part was nil so far as his original appointment by the Presi- 
dent is concerned. For any interest I felt or showed there- 
after in his confirmation I have no apologies to make. He 
was my own brother, and stood in serious danger of being 
unjustly treated, perhaps on my account, and having our 
common good name brought into question. Should any 
better reason be required of me for coming to his assistance 
in every honorable way that presented itself? 

Just a word further personal to myself in closing. 
Although I have shown that I had nothing to say or to do 
with the original selection of my brother, and came to his 
assistance only when unfairly attacked—for doing which I 
think I was justified—and, although I am furthest of all men 
from criticizing others for aiding their relatives in securing 
positions for which they are properly qualified, nevertheless, 
I wish to make perfectly clear that there is no relative of 
mine in all the public service whose appointment was 
brought about by me or through my initiation or influence. 
I do not attempt to arrogate to myself undue credit on this 
account for the reason that no relative of mine lives in my 
district or State; while as to appointments from elsewhere I 
have invariably and scrupulously refrained, as in my 
brother’s case, from making recommendations or even sug- 
gestions of appointment. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I know every member of the 
Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals of Georgia and I 
am well known to every member of these courts and have 
been for the last 40 years. I know a large majority of the 
members of the bar of the city of Atlanta, practically all 
of whom indorsed Judge Tilson—besides many outstanding 
business men. I personally knew the father-in-law of the 
gentleman’s brother. I have seen and read his indorsements 
for judge of the northern district of Georgia. I have been 
a member of its bar for over 48 years. 

I rise to say that I have never seen a record in my life 
in behalf of any lawyer for the office of judge of any court 
or any other judicial office that equaled the record and 
indorsements of the gentleman's brother for the position to 
which he was appointed. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. I thank the gentleman from Georgia, him- 
self a distinguished jurist who knows whereof he speaks, 
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Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Amon]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, since I addressed the 
House on January 5 in favor of the payment of the face 
value of the adjusted-service certificates issued to the World 
War veterans the sentiment has grown so strong in favor 
of something being done that the administration leaders 
decided to hold hearings and report some legislation on this 
subject. 

It is reported through the newspapers that the commit- 
tee will recommend that provision be made for an in- 
creased loan on these certificates, amounting to probably 50 
per cent. This is probably as much as could be expected, 
with the President, Mr. Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Republican leaders in both Houses of 
Congress being opposed to the cash payment of all, or any 
part of these certificates. 

I have no patience with all of the talk of the inability of 
the Government to make a cash settlement. Bonds could 
be issued for the three and one-half billion dollars at a 
low rate of interest, probably less than 2 per cent, without 
in any way disturbing the business of the country. This is 
a mere excuse or subterfuge of the administration for a 
failure to comply with the wishes of the ex-service men. 

If we require them to borrow money and pay 4 per cent 
interest on what they borrow up to 1945, there will be but 
little left for the ex-service men, because the interest will 
practically eat it up. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. ALMON. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. If they do bring in this bill and the in- 
terest rate is fixed at 4 per cent in a pretense that they 
want to take care of these men who need this money now, 
in 15 years the interest will be $300, and the men will 
never be able to pay it back. The result will be that we 
are simply going to take $300 interest from men who are 
desperately in need of assistance now. 

Mr. ALMON. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. 
By 1945, if you require them to make a loan of 50 per cent 
of the face value of the certificate, there will be but little 
left for the ex-service men. I believe we ought to make a 
cash payment of all, or at least up to 80 per cent of the value 
of these certificates to those who desire such a payment. 

There never was nor ever will be a time when cash pay- 
ment would be of more service to the ex-service men and 
the business interests of the country generally. However, 
we who favor cash payment may be forced to support a bill 
for increased loans, as it may be that or nothing. I voted 
for a cash bonus and voted to pass it over the veto of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. I am now heartily in favor of the cash pay- 
ment of the adjusted certificates, I introduced a bill early 
in the session providing for the cash payment. I do not 
deem it necessary to make any extended argument in addi- 
tion to what I have said on a former occasion. 

I sincerely hope that the Ways and Means Committee will 
report a bill providing for a cash payment in full or in part, 
at least, of these certificates. [Applause.] 

Under leave to extend my remarks I include a letter which 
I have just received from Mr. Rufus Bethea, commander 
American Legion of Alabama, from which it appears that a 
referendum on this question has been held in Alabama, and 
that 90 per cent favor the cash payment. Said letter is as 
follows: 

THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF ALABAMA, 
Monigomery, February 7, 1931. 
Mr. Epwarp B. Alox, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Atmon: So that you may know my estimate of the 
sentiment throughout Alabama with reference to cash payment 
of the adjusted-service certificates, I wish to give you the fol- 
lowing facts: 

A poll of the Legion in Alabama has been held, and out of a 
total of more than 5,000 votes only 11 legionnaires have voted 

payment. Approximately 5,000 have voted for payment. 


against 
A majority of the 5,000 voted for full payment, a large minority 
OO 80 per cent. Our membershi 


p at this time is approximately 
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Mass meetings of ex-servicemen have been held in practically 
every city and town in the State. In Birmingham, January 25, 
2,000 ex-servicemen gathered in the Alabama Theater and voted 
unanimously for full cash payment. In Tuscaloosa, on February 
1, 1,200 ex-servicemen voted unanimously for full cash payment, 
with one dissenting voice on the floor. In Troy about 600 attended 
and voted unanimously for full cash payment. Meetings have 
been held in practically every county in the State with the same 
results. Petitions have been signed by some 10,000 ex-servicemen, 
according to my estimate. 

Among the general citizens, a petition has been circulated to 
the business men of Birmingham, mostly the merchants and small 
manufacturers. In practically every case these men have been 
more than willing to sign. Expressed sentiments throughout the 
State by the average run of business men is in favor of full cash 
payment. 

To-morrow meetings will be held in every congressional dis- 
trict, except the sixth, and I predict that in each district these 
meetings will go on record for full cash payment. The sixth dis- 
trict held a meeting on Sunday, February 1, and went on record 
for cash payment. 

The sentiment throughout the State indicates that the ex- 
service men and the citizens of the State as a whole are not in a 
humor to accept a compromise such as the Hamilton Fish, 
Garner, or Owen D. Young proposals. I recognize the position 
you hold as a member of the minority, but I wish to urge that 
you do everything possible to bring about the best settlement of 
this question. It is my opinion that the minimum that will be 
acceptable to the ex-service men of the State of Alabama and 
their friends is 80 per cent of face value, without any strings. 

Pure justice would indicate that 80 per cent of the face value is 
really what the Government owes the ex-service men. While 
legislation was finally passed in 1924 acknowledging the debt, this 
debt was undoubtedly due November 11, 1918. 

Taking the original method of computation of these certificates 
and dating them from November 11, 1918, would make approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the face value due at the present date. The 
80 per cent basis would not require a bond issue for payment. 
The amount ntcessary could be raised by utilizing the funds that 
are available for retirement and by cessation of payments on war 
debts for a period of years, together with the flotation of the 
necessary short-term loans to bridge the gap. The present low 
interest rates available on short-term loans would permit the 
Government to make this adjustment by merely passing along 
the savings. 

With my very best wishes, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Rurus BETHEA, 
Commander American Legion of Alabama. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, when we came back in 
December last the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woon] was 
good enough to yield me time on the first general debate we 
had in the session. I pointed out then the necessity of this 
Congress giving some thought and study to measures which 
would prevent distress in periods of depression and unem- 
ployment. It will certainly be a sad commentary upon the 
genius of American statesmanship and political economists 
if we can not profit by the experience of the past and the 
situation in which we find ourselves at this time. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson] a few 
moments ago quoted Kipling in saying that a man should 
not lose his head when all others about him are losing theirs. 
I hope I have not lost my head, but on the other hand, I 
see no reason why we should lose our hearts, and at this 
time it seems to me that the heart beat is as necessary as the 
brain impulse. 

We have two distinct propositions before us. One is to 
provide relief in the real sense of the word, and the other 
to provide constructive legislation planned in advance to 
prevent suffering in periods of depression and unemployment. 
If I have studied correctly constitutional limitations in the 
light of the past 150 years of actual experience, I fail to find 
any limitation which prevents the Federal Government from 
taking hold of the situation. Something was said about a 
compromise on this question of relief. Why compromise? 
What is the compromise? To provide funds to make loans 
to impoverished destitute farmers in the drought area. No 
one seems to question the power of the Federal Government 
to make loans to individuals. I construe the power to make 
a loan—I may be wrong—is the power to grant relief. One 
of two alternatives must be met. If the loan idea is to be 
carried out, surely with the information we have, we must 
know that the chances of recovery on those loans in the 
immediate future are very remote. 
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A mortgage will have already been placed upon the crop 
of the farmer if he borrows for feed and seed, and now it is 
proposed to appropriate more funds to be loaned on secur- 
ity. If it is the intention to be liberal in the loans, with the 
idea that they are not to be paid back, then why put this 
self-respecting American farmer in the position of signing a 
note which he knows he can not pay back? [Applause.] On 
the other hand, if it is intended to collect on these loans, 
then permit me to say that instead of granting relief to that 
farmer, instead of his being impoverished for one year, the 
loan will keep him impoverished and destitute for 10 years 
or longer, during the time necessary to pay that loan. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. We have rehabilitated him. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. Rehabilitated him by keeping 
him in debt. 

Now, gentlemen, let us be frank about this situation. I 
have taken the attitude heretofore that if relief had to be 
given to rural sections I would insist upon relief being given 
to the unemployed of the city. I am justified in taking that 
position. However, I say now, at this stage of the proceed- 
ings, with destitution in the cities and destitution in rural 
districts, I am not going to pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire, and if we can give real relief to the drought-stricken 
farmers with our vote, you can count upon mine. I will go 
along [applause], because it is time the residents of the 
rural districts and the workers of the cities stood together 
in this common bond of misery and poverty which united 
them. [Applause.] 

I do not mean by that that I would vote to take over 
some bonds that some bankers may want to dump and use 
the farmer as a leverage. We will come to that at a later 
time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I construed the matter to be that the 
President does not seem to be willing to submit to what we 
suggest, and that this loan is to be made simply to relieve 
the President from agreeing with us, and that the loan is 
never expected to be paid. Certainly there would be no 
security received for it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If that is the purpose, then I want an 
opportunity of recording my protest by voting against it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I take it the gentleman is entirely 
right, but that is the way it looked to me. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Now, as to conditions in New York 
City. There is a real crisis in our city. We have several 
hundred thousand unemployed. All needy cases are not 
getting relief. I have a telegram from Mr. Lawson Purdy, 
president of the Charity Organization Society, one of the 
largest charitable organizations in New York City, in which 
he says: 

New York, N. T., February 7, 1931. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives: 

Emergency work bureau now employs about 24,000. Can not 
take on more. After bureau ceased to employ additional men it 
continued to register and in about 10 days registered 6,200. No 
one knows how many more would accept such employment if 
available. This society is now spending in east Harlem for relief 
alone about $20,000 per month. This is in addition to expendi- 
tures by emergency work bureau, which totaled over $1,600,000 in 
January for the whole city. At present rate of expenditure funds 
of emergency work bureau will be nearly exhausted by April 1. 
Resources of this society are strained but not exhausted. Number 
of unemployed in New York is estimated at between 400,000 and 
500,000 people. The number of persons whose savings are ex- 
hausted and whose families and friends can not relieve their 
need we do not know. We know that relief expenditures from 
private funds exceed $2,000,000 per month. 

Lawson Puppy. 


Here is a telegram from the commissioner of public wel- 
fare of the city of New York which gives an idea of the 
extent of unemployment in my city: 

New York, N. T., February 9, 1931. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 


House Office Building: 

Understand 3-day relief employment quota set by emergency 
unemployment committee entirely filled until April. Funds for 
this avenue of relief entirely allocated and limited. Can refer no 
other agency to obtain 3-day employment. Estimated number of 
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persons receiving relief, 400,000 through mayor’s committee; emer- 
gency unemployment committee and the various private welfare 
and relief agency, 90,000. Meals served daily on bread line; per- 
sons needing relief and not obtaining same. Difficult to obtain 
number unless application is made, and many persons do not 
apply because receiving relief from relatives and friends. Relief 
budget funds are available to April 30. If the present crisis has 
serious continuation plans will necessarily have to be extended. 
Relief for old-age security, veterans’ relief, child-welfare allow- 
ances, blind, and dependent children not included. 


FRANK J. TAYLOR, 
Commissioner Department of Public Welfare. 


Gentlemen, are we to stand idly by in a condition of that 
kind and discuss State rights and argue about constitutional 
limitations? I have said before that when these unem- 
ployed and drought-stricken farmers are stricken with sick- 
ness by reason of undernourishment, so as to create an epi- 
demic, then no one will question the power of the Govern- 
ment to step in and help. There is no question about it. 
If they became disorderly in their protest, then the Gov- 
ernment can step in and preserve order with bayonets; but 
it seems incredible to me that we can not do something 
before we get to a crisis. Why could we not grant pre- 
ventive aid instead of waiting the need of granting curative 
aid or the necessity of sending punitive assistance? 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to quote to-day, not from a 
radical but from a real conservative one of the best-known 
clergymen of this country. He happens to be the personal 
pastor of one of the richest men in this country. I am 
going to quote from Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, of the 
Riverside Church, from a sermon he preached on December 
28, 1930, the last Sunday of last year. 

Doctor Fosdick said: 


Once more, we still have a chance to build a humane and 
decent economic life that will minister to the welfare of all 
people. I do not see how anyone can look across the world to-day 
without perceiving that it is a narrow chance. For, see the pic- 
ture: Communism rising as a prodigious world power and all 
the capitalistic nations arming themselves to the teeth to fly 
at each other’s throats and tear each other to pieces. I suspect 
that folks are generally tempted to think of ministers of religion 
as visionary idealists and business men as hard-headed realists. 
Upon the contrary, I should like nothing better than to help 
some of my business friends to be hard-headed realists just now. 
For capitalism is on trial. That is the realistic situation. Our 
whole capitalistic society is on trial; first within itself, for ob- 
viously there is something the matter with the operation of a 
system that over the western world leaves millions upon millions 
of people out of work who want work and millions more in the 
sinister shadows of poverty. Second, capitalism is on trial with 
communism for its world competitor. Now, I do not like com- 
munism. I love liberty too much. I can not stomach such op- 
pression of free speech, free assembly, free labor as communism 
involves. But this verbal damning of communism now preva- 
lently popular in the United States will get us nowhere. The 
decision between communism and capitalism hinges on one point. 
Can capitalism adjust itself to this new age? Can it move out 
from its old individualism, dominated by the selfish profit motive, 
and so create a new cooperative epoch with social planning and 
social control, that it can serve, better than it has, the welfare 
of all the people? If it can, it can survive. If it can not, some 
form of communism will be forced upon our children. Be sure 
of that! To-day our chance to build a more decent economic 
life, but, if we lose it, to-morrow our children wanting a ghost 
of that chance back again. 

The issue of all this is a deep need, which I urge on my con- 
science just as I urge it on yours. We need a rebirth of citizen- 
ship, a rebirth of public spirit, a renaissance of spiritual life and 
ethical Christianity that will issue in social-mindedness. With 
prosperity, selfish individualism is natural. When wealth is 
plentiful each one struggles for as large a share as possible for 
himself. But that is not our situation now. Some of you here 
this morning are suffering cruelly in this depression. Some of you 
here whom I know personally accustomed to plenty are in a situa- 
tion where penury is lurking around the corner. And the factors 
that caused that are not individual but social; they are not even 
national—they are world-wide. 

Selfish individualism for man or nation in this New World is 
downright insanity. There was a time, on the frontier, when a 
man could be the master of his own fate, but now a man's welfare 
or a man’s disaster depends so on world-wide conditions which 
he can not handle for himself that only social-mindedness, CO- 
operatively handling them together for the good of all, can meet 
the issue. John Wesley said once, The world is my parish.” 
Unless we can get that kind of public spirit, with some intelli- 
gence to make it effective, nothing else can save us. 


That, gentlemen, coming from one of the most representa- 
tive men of the pulpit, as I said before, Dr. Emerson Fos- 
dick, of the Riverside Church of New York City. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He did not mention the other al- 
ternative of Fascism? If we are not driven to communism, 
perhaps we will be driven to Fascism. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has his choice, 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The gentleman suggested 
the need of relief in the cities. I have conversed with many 
Members representing the rural districts of this country, and 
I want to assure the gentleman that it is their disposition— 
they are not only willing but anxious—to afford the same 
relief to the cities that has been extended to the country. 

Whenever that need is shown and the local authorities are 
unable to furnish an adequate degree of relief I am sure they 
will be very glad indeed to support the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I do not doubt that in the least, I 
want to say to my colleague from Oklahoma. 

I divide the problem now before us. One, the need of 
providing relief wherever it is necessary. Gentlemen, this 
is too big a question to be sectional. If you have an epi- 
demic of disease or if you have an epidemic of pellagra, it is 
not going to stop at sectional or State lines. If you have a 
part of the American people losing faith in their Govern- 
ment, it is not going to be sectional; it is going to be univer- 
sal. The other task before us is to provide now against 
these periods of suffering when we have industrial depression 
and unemployment. It can be avoided. 

Some of you gentlemen who are older than I will remem- 
ber the fight waged against employers’ liability insurance. 
It was called socialistic; it was called paternalistic; it was 
argued that men would purposely stick their hands in the 
cogs of machinery and injure themselves in order to draw 
the insurance, and yet to-day no civilized State or industry 
with any self-respect would think of operating without pro- 
viding protection for their workmen when injured while in 
their employ. We then abolished the centuries-old common- 
law principle of assumption of risk, the fellow-servant rule, 
and the principle of contributory negligence. They were all 
brushed aside in providing proper injury insurance. Old- 
age insurance is fast coming to the front. 

There is no industry but what provides for the deprecia- 
tion of its machinery. You will not find a factory that is 
closed to-day putting its machinery out in the rain or aban- 
doning it so it will rust and deteriorate. Not at all. 
They will conserve that machinery; they will keep it oiled; 
they will keep it in good condition; and they put aside every 
year an amount necessary to replace that machinery when 
it becomes obsolete or worn out. Yet when we suggest the 
same thing for human folks we are damned; we are called 
ridiculous and we are called everything. I propose as pru- 
dent provision for the care of human workers as industries 
take of machinery. Yet, gentlemen, we have arrived at that 
stage in our history when we can not take our surplus man 
power and destroy it. We must conserve and protect human 
life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With the introduction of machinery, 
as I have said on this floor so many times as to become tire- 
some, we can produce more than we need. We can produce 
more each year with improved machinery and employ less 
workers each year. 

So we must face the situation. We must cooperate with 
the States, if necessary, but we must provide insurance 
against unemployment for all workers who are willing to 
work, but who can not find work through no fault of their 
own. Once we remove this fear, this terror of want and of 
need, we will have solved 75 per cent of our problem, because 
as we approach these periods, with the resulting discharge 
of workers and unemployment, we destroy the purchasing 
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power of the country and we put all industry and commerce 
out of balance. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Referring to Doctor Fos- 
dick’s statement, does not the gentleman think that any 
system might better be judged over a decade or generation 
rather than over a period of greater depression than the 
world has perhaps ever known in peace times and with a 
new element affecting that condition that has never hereto- 
fore been thought of, namely, conscript and convict labor? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the gentleman will agree that 
Doctor Fosdick is a keen observer and a scholar. He is a 
student of social and economic conditions. The statement 
made by Doctor Fosdick was not the impulsive statement of 
a candidate running for office offering a quack panacea for 
a temporary disorder, made on the impulse of the moment. 
It was the result of due deliberation with applied vision 
prophesying what the future may bring forth. The gentle- 
man can readily see Doctor Fosdick’s position in making a 
speech of this kind from the pulpit of the church in New 
York known as the Rockefeller Church. 

I think that it is indeed a sad commentary on our genius 
for government if in 1931, after all the progress we made in 
science, in mechanics, in chemistry, in electricity, and in 
transportation, we have progressed so slowly in social-wel- 
fare and economics legislation as not to be able to meet 
these changed conditions. I do want to get this House to 
feel that it is possible to discuss these economic questions 
without necessarily being a radical. These problems must 
be solved. The longer they are delayed the more difficult 
will be a constructive solution. I quoted Doctor Fosdick to 
encourage the timid in our midst. I say to my colleagues 
to-day that if we can not pass at this session of Congress 
measures which will prevent hunger, poverty, and suffering 
in the future, I hope we will at least give the question some 
thought and some study, because very soon we must meet 
the situation. I say let us do it now constructively while 
the American people still have confidence in their Govern- 
ment and in their elected Representatives. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
my colleague from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr, BOX. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, present conditions and tendencies in the United 
States disturb me deeply. In the midst of a nation-wide 
depression and demoralization which all have been forced to 
recognize near famine conditions have developed in certain 
areas. 

Many farmers among my own constituents have appealed 
to me to help them get some of the loans the Government 
proposes to make. One community of my constituents is 
being partly fed by near-by towns and the National Red 
Cross Society. From another county cries of hunger have 
reached me. I immediately asked several responsible offi- 
cers of the county to investigate and report to me quick. 
They promptly informed me that there are some hundreds 
of hungry people in the county who could get no work and 
had no relief in sight. I took it up with Judge Payne, who 
promptly promised attention to conditions in that locality. 
This whole situation, made more acute by recent develop- 
ments, moves me to speak now. i 

The depressed conditions in America involve every part of 
the country’s life. The magnitude and wide distribution of 
this distress tend to confuse us who are in the midst of it. 
I shall try to speak of it mainly as exhibited in three larger 
sections of the country’s being and activity. These are busi- 
ness conditions, the employment situation, and the state of 
farming people. I, of course, recognize the intertwining re- 
lationships of these with each other and with other parts of 
the country’s life. 

Recognizing my inequality to the task of adequately pre- 
senting and accounting for the situation and proposing 
remedies for it, I am nevertheless moved to discuss it in an 
effort to contribute to the necessary undertaking to find 
remedies for the situation. 
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BUSINESS DEPRESSION 

The extent to which business is demoralized and paralyzed 
is indicated, but not fully shown, by the number of bank 
failures in the country during the last 20 years. I present a 
list copied by me from the Statistical Abstract, published 
by our Department of Conimerce, and from Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s statements, showing the number of bank failures, 
1911 to 1930, inclusive. . 


My information is that there are areas embracing several 
adjoining counties in which there is not a single bank left 
within the whole area. 

Next I present a table showing the number of commercial 
failures and the amounts of assets involved during each of 
the past 20 years, prepared from the Statistical Abstract 
and Bradstreet’s: 


Number of commercial failures and amounts of assets, 1911-1930, 
inclusive 
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These do not tell the worst of the story of stagnant, decay- 
ing business at crossroads stores, in the villages, country 
towns, and the cities, nor the widespread dejection which 
these conditions have created. In the midst of this, not as 
its cause, but incident to it and one of the results of the 
causes producing the situation, is the long decline in the 
value of industrial, banking, and transportation securities, 
with occasional market crashes, adding to the demoraliza- 
tion and creating conditions bordering on terror. 

EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

The masses of unemployed in practically every industrial 
section and city, small and great, the soup houses and bread 
lines, in which some millions are seen daily, make tragic 
presentations of the existence of unemployment in industry, 
generally involving both the capital and labor. Nearly all 
country towns and cities, and most of the States, are burden- 
ing themselves with further taxes or bond issues or other 
forms of indebtedness or otherwise making special efforts at 
public expense to create jobs to be distributed in inadequate 
portions among distressed workers. We of the Congress are 
devoting much of our time in efforts to find ways to use taxes 
collected or to be collected for this same necessary, almost 
compelling, purpose. Individuals unnumbered and all chari- 
table organizations, from the smaller ones in remote sections 
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to the great National Red Cross, are pleading through the 
churches, lodges, the press, and spreading their earnest 
voices over the radio on the night air, soliciting funds and 
working feverishly by night and day to clothe the naked, 
nurse the sick, and feed the hungry. Recently the National 
Red Cross Society appealed through the churches to Chris- 
tian women to make garments for the bodies of American 
men, women, and children. Immediately after that I saw 
an American woman who has never felt actual want herself, 
taxing her strength sewing together garments for chilled 
little American bodies. 

The third central group in the picture which America pre- 
sents to its economists, business men, captains of industry, 
educational leaders, lawmakers, governors, and President is 
filled with farmers and their families. The farm people of 
the drought-smitten spots do not fill anything like all of the 
farmers’ section of the picture. 

Farmers and their organizations have been voicing their 
distress for many years. Both the great political parties 
have heard their distress calls and have made promises to 
pacify them. Candidates for President have promised re- 
lief. This nation-wide distress of farmers has been a live 
topic of discussion in this Chamber and the occasion of 
much legislation and the appropriation of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars by the two branches of Congress. 

NOT TEMPORARY PANIC BUT LONG DECLINE 

The statement of bank and commercial failures just pre- 
sented shows that this business decline has continued and 
grown worse through a series of years. The country knows 
the same fact. 

Unemployment exists in some degree nearly always, but 
for several years even the official reports on the subject, 
which I believe have, for party purposes, concealed part of 
the situation, have shown increased unemployment. On 
February 21, 1928, the gentleman now speaking made a 
statement to the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization in which he said: 

There is an al state of unemployment in the United 


States. I could give reports from many cities, but I shall make 
ey a few e ee 8 will Hep you sid the N 


The EREN are Ait SARNE [ratis . — in 
support of that statement: 


State Industrial Commissioner James A. Hamilton went to 
Albany yesterday to present to Governor Smith the results of the 
survey asked by the governor as the first move in a program to 
relieve an unemployment situation in New York State, said to be 
worse than in the postwar depression period. 

* s * * . — . 


The Illinois State Department of Labor reported that employ- 
ment in all industries in that State during January was at the 
lowest level since the war. 


. s * 0 . Ld . 


Unemployment in Pennsylvania is also on the increase, accord- 
ing to a report of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia for 
January. * * * The volume of employment is now 10 per 
cent below the level of January, 1927, the report says, and wage 
payments likewise show a falling off of 12.3 per cent from a 
year ago. 

* . . a . . . 

There are tens of thousands of men and women seeking em 
ployment in California to-day. Those in close touch with this 
problem say that the situation is worse now than for many years 
past. (Will H. French, of the California Industrial Research Com- 
ee preemie in ead 

5 * J . 

wik Wien of pero is at present purchasing 1,000 
rations for the Salvation Army, who are cooking it free and hand- 
ing it out to the unemployed, one meal a day per man, white 
Americans only, the said army would be very glad to have some of 
the 4,000,000 cases of peaches that the farmers let rot in the 
“Nation's peach bowl” last season. 

* s * e s s 0 

The number of unemployed in the United States is estimated at 
4,000,000, or nearly 10 per cent of the total number of workers 
by the Labor Bureau (Inc.), 2 West Forty-third Street, in its 
monthly publication, Facts for Workers, for February, which was 
made public yesterday. 


Remember that these statements were made three to four 


years ago. 

That statement was based on all information obtainable by 
him from many official sources, including numerous reparts 
by business men, the press, and a great number of citizens, 
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including workers from many sections. The estimate of the 
number now unemployed varies from below 5,000,000 to 
above that figure. The actual number is probably con- 
siderably more than 5,000,000. 

The bad plight of the American farmer extends through 
many years. At the end of every considerable period during 
that decline agriculture finds its condition having grown 
worse during the period. 

Without adopting their viewpoint as to many propositions, 
I shall quote from the reports of the Industrial Conference 
Board (Inc.), to show that the American farmer has not been 
complaining merely because he loves to complain. That au- 
thority represents a very extensive and able group of large 
manufacturing and other industrial and transportation con- 
cerns. For economic and other vital reasons they have 
made and reported a special study of American agriculture. 
In 1925, six years ago, that organization published a work 
entitled “Agricultural Problem in the United States.” I 
quote from page 68 of that report: 

* © * Analysis of the long-time trends of the basic economic 
factors in the industry (agriculture) suggests that since the begin- 
ning of the century, conditions have arisen which have tended 
unfavorably to affect the relative position of the industry as a 
whole, This is reflected in the contraction of our agricultural 

“plant,” and its output in relation to our population growth, in 
the increasing effectiveness of foreign competition in both foreign 
and domestic markets; in the relatively greater increase in produc- 
tion costs per unit than in prices per unit; and in the declining 
relative per capita share in the national income of persons en- 
gaged in agriculture. 

+ è It is reflected in the decrease in real agricultural 
wealth, in the comparatively low rate of return for investment, in 
the disparity between the labor rewards and per capita income of 
those engaged in agriculture and other groups, and in the steady 
and rapid growth of farm bankruptcies since the pre-war period. 


In 1927, four years ago, the Industrial Conference Board, 
already quoted, and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, both tremendously interested in any condition so im- 
portant as the decline of American agriculture, jointly con- 
stituted “The Business Men’s Commission,” composed of 
many able men, to study and report upon “ the condition of 
agriculture in the United States and measures for its im- 
provement.” Without indorsing all of the conclusions in 
that report, I quote from it at this point to prove that the 
woeful plight of agriculture is not new. 


+ + There seem, however, to be other factors in the situa- 
tion which may be immensely more important in the long run, 
and which give rise to the disquieting suspicion that an inter- 
pretation in terms of a temporary slump does not tell the whole 
story. Agriculture in this country appears to be subject to certain 
deep-lying ills which time alone can not safely be relied upon to 
cure, but may even accentuate, * there is evidence * * + 
om we are not keeping qur old superiority over competi- 

+ + * that many, if not most, farmers are year after 
ware failing to secure a return equivalent to that which can be 
obtained in the city by workers of no greater ability; that the 
comparative advantage of other industries is rapidly increas- 
ing: that tenancy is increasing; and that the quality 
of the farm population is undergoing a progressive deterioration. 


(p. 128.) 
FARMS, MORTGAGES, AND BANKRUPTCIES 

The indebtedness of farmers has shown a considerable 
increase since 1920, in spite of strenuous efforts to curtail agri- 
cultural loans. It is estimated that the total mortgage debt of 
the agricultural industry rose from $7,860,000,000 in 1920 to 
$8,500,000,000 in 1925. This increase in debt has been laid upon 
lands which have been rapidly declining in value so that the farm- 
ers’ equity has been shrinking at a very rapid rate. An- 
other indication of the difficulties under which agriculture has 
been laboring in recent years is to be seen in the high rate of 
failure of farm enterprises. These failures are reflected in fore- 
closure of mortgage, bankruptcy, default of contract, or other trans- 
fers to avoid foreclosure, and forced sales for delinquent taxes. 
Studies made by the United States Department of Agriculture 
showed that in 1924 and 1925 forced transfers of farms for these 
reasons constituted slightly over one-third of all transfers of farm 
property. (Business men’s commission, pp. 61-62.) 

The Industrial Conference Board traced the beginning of 
these conditions back to the beginning of the century. The 
Business Men’s Commission says that a “temporary slump 
does not tell the whole story ”; that there are deep-lying 
ills which time alone can not safely be relied on to cure but 
may even accentuate.” 

This whole hour could be consumed in marshaling indis- 
putable facts, showing that these conditions are not new 
and will probably continue to grow worse unless remedied. 
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Here I pause to remind, gentlemen, that neither the pres- 
ent business depression, existing unemployment, nor want 
now in the cities and industrial centers, nor hunger now felt 
among farmers, is an isolated situation unaffected by other 
conditions mentioned. 

It is generally true that where hunger among farm people 
is reported now that the districts involved suffered from 
drought last year. It is likewise true that in some of the 
places of most acute and general hunger the drought of last 
year followed devastating floods during immediately pre- 
ceding years. But the present hunger-smitten area is not 
confined to regions formerly devastated by floods. 

Heretofore when drought has visited sections of America 
there have been calls for help, to which organized private 
charity and the Government have, in some instances, re- 
sponded with aid, but the extent and severity of human 
hunger have never before approached their present propor- 
tions. A prosperous farm population is not so quickly re- 
duced to the point of starvation as a poverty-stricken popu- 
lation. We hear almost annually of starving millions in 
such countries as China and India, when floods or droughts 
visit them, because poverty has already driven millions of 
them to the borderland of want. The extent and severity 
of the famines in those countries is due in great measure 
to the extreme poverty of large sections of their popula- 
tions. For like reasons the populations of drought or flood 
stricken areas in America are now on the verge of famine, 
or in the midst of it, to a much greater extent, than would 
have been true had those people and their sections of the 
country and the Nation itself been enjoying a good measure 
of prosperity. 

Directing attention to present hunger-smitten conditions 
of our farm population, I remind you that, following a long 
period of agricultural depression and decline the country 
over, they were able to obtain only very low prices for such 
scant crops as the drought permitted them to produce. These 
preceding conditions impoverished landowners, merchants, 
and banks, many of which had already become bankrupt, 
and made them unable to care for the poorer people of their 
counties and communities. In many of these sections there 
have been in the past industries to which many farm work- 
ers went when not busy making or gathering their crops. 
In regions which are now calling for help, I have seen 
farmers busy throughout the summer season in the mills 
and in the forest, where they were making and hauling 
piling, crossties, mine props, and other timber products for 
which there is a demand in even moderately prosperous 
times. But the lack of prosperity and industrial activity 
has impaired the demand for these timbers and closed many 
of the mills, leaving no work for such farm people to do 
while not in their crops. Moreover, unemployment and 
other incidents to lack of prosperity during the last few 
years have impaired the purchasing power of people in the 
local industrial communities and in the markets all over the 
United States to which vegetables and other crops produced 
by these people have been shipped. We have only to know 
these facts and fix our attention upon them to be able to 
realize that the present near-famine conditions in these 
localities are very much extended and aggravated by the 
general industrial and business distress which all recognize 
as having prevailed for some years. 


PERMANENT CAUSES 


Among the “deep lying” causes, in the language of the 
capable Business Men’s Commission, constituted by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and Industrial Con- 
ference Board, already referred to, I presume to name some. 
In the hope that these suggestions will not be taken as 
originating in partisan bias, I shall quote rather freely from 
authorities known not to be prejudiced against American 
business, against the present majority party, or in favor of 
the present minority party. 

The agricultural interests of the United States are of 
major importance to the welfare of every wholesome ele- 
ment of the Nation’s life. To neglect and discriminate 
against the farming people of America means the ulti- 
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mate depression of nearly every line of business. It threat- 
ens now to enervate the Nation’s life and may bring a series 
of consequences too fearful to be complacently viewed. 

In one of the reports just mentioned, in discussing the 
importance of finding a solution of the agricultural problem, 
it is said: 

In the first place, there is the reason of direct self-interest. 

+ + * $ s + $ 


Secondly, it must be realized that in the agricultural problem we 
are dealing not only with the economic position but with the 
physical and social welfare of nearly 32, 155 people, who consti- 
tute nearly one-third of our total popula’ 


+ + $ * . a 
Thirdly, it must be emphasized that 3 and social condi- 


tions among this large group are inevitably reflected in the na- 
tional political life. American history bears ample evidence of the 
significance of this fact. 


* a * * s ~ + 


It would be economically, socially, and politically dis- 
astrous to the Nation if, through neglect or indifference, any 


me progressively sharper. 
F (pp. 2, 3, 4, 

If the United States could and would N pros- 
perity and independence among its agricultural people, 
prosperity would soon be rewarding the legitimate efforts of 
business in industry, while a greater degree of political 
soundness would characterize its social and governmental 
life. Therefore the remedies for the plight of American 
agriculture, if any are to be found, will work toward the 
cure of all the major ills to which our industry and com- 
merce are subject. 

In neglecting this all-supporting agricultural interest, in 
discriminating against it by taking from its substance for 
the overenrichment of other interests, we have gone so far 
as to overstimulate, overboost, and thereby seriously injure 
the groups which we have made our favorites. The Busi- 
ness Men’s Commission referred to above say in their report 
in 1927, page 7: 

The situation which we now have to meet has crept upon us 
without full or timely appreciation of its significance to our sys- 
tem in its entirety. Agriculture was left largely to the mercy of 
laissez faire, while governmental support went to the building 
up of commercial and industrial enterprises. To all intents and 


purposes, one was taken for granted, while the others were fos- 
tered and nursed. 


This very conservative statement, though true, falls far 
short of the whole truth. Agriculture has been and is 
milked for the substance which nursed the favored in- 
terests. 

In an unpretentious effort to appeal to that port of Con- 
gress and the American public which is business minded, I 
am endeavoring to present expressions of well-considered 
opinion upon the American farmers’ plight and the causes 
and remedies for it. Again I quote from the report of the 
Business Men’s Commission on Agriculture, page 169: 


The existing system of protective tariffs on manufactured prod- 
ucts and agricultural commodities unquestionably has definite 
effects upon the extent of the market for farm products and upon 
the costs of their production, and in these ways undoubtedly had 
considerable influence upon the economic position of the Amer- 
ican farmer. These effects are not simple or single in character, 
and the problems to which they give rise can not be disposed of 
in any sweeping or summary way. 


After remarking upon the strong points of the protective 
tariff system as these industrial leaders saw it, they said, 
page 170: 


It enabled us to develop what is perhaps the greatest 
industrial system = the world, but it inevitably reduced the rela- 
tive importance of agriculture in our national economy. The 
great question of the future, in the view of this commission, is 
whether this policy has not fully served its purpose, and whether, 
indeed, it has not been pushed so far as to endanger the balance 
between agriculture and industry and so warrant such readjust- 
ment as may distribute its advantages and burdens more 8 

question there are three distinct of th 
tariff problem to be considered: First, the influence of tarif and 
trade restrictions upon the extent of the foreign market for farm 
products; second, their influence upon the domestic market for 
farm products; third, their influence upon production costs in 
agriculture. 
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„ * In the meantime, our manufactures have grown until 
we not only supply the bulk of our own vastly increased require- 
ments for a high standard of living but are able to export large 
quantities of manufactured goods in competition with the pro- 
ducers of other nations. As our productive power has increased 
in certain branches of industry we have sold increasing quantities 
of these products abroad. But as we have raised a tariff wall 

those foreign manufactured products which we could not 
produce as cheaply as foreign manufacturers, the ability of Euro- 
pean markets to purchase American farm products has diminished. 


Again they said, page 95: 

This (there) is little doubt that the steady extension of tariff pro- 
tection to manufacturing industries, and particularly the increase 
in the tariff level in postwar years, has on the whole affected agricul- 
ture unfavorably in comparison with manufacturing industry. 

HIGH TARIFF INJURES FARMERS’ FOREIGN MARKETS 


Closely, inseparably connected with this system of artifi- 
cial stimulation of industrial and commercial effort just pre- 
sented is a serious impairment of the foreign market for 
American farm products, which constitute a major part of 
the Nation’s export trade. 

Again I quote from the report of the business men’s 


commission, page 98: 

The unfavorable conditions which faced the export market for 
farm products as a result of our shift to a creditor status and the 
increase in our tariffs after the war were accompanied and inten- 
sified by marked falling off in European demand, due to the 
decline in purchasing power and the increased domestic production 
of the principal consuming countries. 

In the case of foodstuffs any decrease in demand under such 
circumstances tends to be concentrated upon the more expensive 
articles of food, since consumption is diverted to the cheapest 
materials available. This has hit our exports very hard. 


Another phase of the unwise and unjust policy by which 
agriculture was neglected “ while governmental support went 
to the building up of commercial and industrial enterprises ” 
was an increase in the transportation rates which farmers 
were poorly able to pay. Transportation companies were 
among the interests “ fostered and nursed” at the expense 
of agriculture. When an essential interest like agriculture 
was operating either at a loss or on a starvation margin its 
plight was of course made worse when it was taxed with 
transportation rates designed to assure a good rate of 
income to railway companies and the holders of their 
securities. 

I read from what these leaders in business, banking, indus- 
try, and transportation say about this as one of the causes of 
the distress of American agriculture, pages 83-84: 

Another harmful consequence of deflation to agriculture was the 
relative increase in the freight burden of the farmer which it 
caused. Unfortunately it so happened that, as shown 
in Table 10, railroad freight rates, which under the artificial con- 
ditions of Government operation had been kept relatively low all 
through the war period when other prices were rising, were greatly 
increased and brought up to about the level of the war prices just 
at that moment when the general price level, and with it the 
prices of agricultural commodities, were sharply falling. * * * 
Necessary as the rate increases were, therefore, they came at a 
peculiarly inopportune time. Farmers found themselves compelled 
to pay higher prices at the very moment that they were being 
forced to accept lower prices for their products, and they some- 
times found that the price received was insufficient even to cover 
the railroad’s bill * * +, 

This situation gave support to the deep-grounded belief that 
freight charges fall on the farmer both on what he buys and on 
what he sells, for when freight charges were raised the farmer 
was not only unable to shift the increase to consumers but could 
not even get as good a price as he had been obtaining before the 
increases went into effect. 

In this enumeration of some of the causes of the farmers’ 
plight, I have already stated the high protective tariff rates, 
the demoralized condition of the farmers’ market for his 
exported commodities, and the freight-making rule which 
required a boost in transportation rates out of the farmers’ 
income, which was already near or below the minus point 
and going lower. For lack of time I shall name but two or 
three of the remaining causes. 


FARMERS COMPELLED TO PAY TOO HIGH INTEREST RATES 
High interest rate is one of the farmers’ misfortunes. 


Another quotation from the high business sources already 
referred to will present this, pages 241, 242. 


Farmers as a class, especially in the Northwest and South, are 
burdened with the unnecessarily high interest charges. 


A study 
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showed. prevailing average interest rates to farmers on short-time 
loans of over $100 to be: In North Dakota, 9.82 per cent; in South 
Dakota, 9.59 per cent; in Montana, 9.91 per cent. Although these 
data were collected during a period of exceptionally high interest 
charges all over the United States, it should be kept in mind that 
the rates shown by no means indicate the total interest burden 
on the farmer. It is common practice in the rural districts to 
add to the interest of a bank loan certain other items. Often a 
“commission” or “bonus” is , and in many cases the 
borrower must leave permanently on deposit with the bank a cer- 
tain portion of the loan. A study made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in 1916 showed that these extra charges 
added on an average of 0.2 per cent in Delaware to 3.6 per cent in 
North Carolina. Even to-day, in rural districts of the West and 
South, interest rates on bank loans to farmers (all additional 
charges included) often amount to 12 and even 15 per cent. This 
places a heavy burden on the agricultural industry which is the 
more severely felt since agriculture has so much slower turnover 
of the capital invested than manufacture or commerce. 


FARMER PAYS MORE THAN HIS SHARE OF TAXES 


Ever-increasing taxation during a period when the causes 
named and others have been bleeding the farmer to death 
helps to complete the hopelessness of his condition. After 
concluding that farmers do not generally pay more than a 
fair share of Federal taxes, the Business Men’s Commission, 
referring mainly to State and local taxes, says, page 231: 

The farmer has therefore had to taxes that represent ‘ood. 
deal larger proportion of his 9 was the pian with other 
groups. 

The general property tax is supposed to be levied against all 
forms of property, but, as a matter of fact, intangible property 
very largely escapes. 

The Report on the Agricultural Problem in the United 
States by the Industrial Conference Board says on the sub- 
ject of the farmers’ tax burden (pp. 112, 114): 

Thus the figure given above for direct taxes paid by 
operator-owners shows a steady rise in amount since 1919, while 
the agricultural income has dropped enormously. * * * 

Wulle farm wages fell more or less with farm prices, 
taxes in relation to the value of farm property have risen since 
the agricultural price decline and remain on a higher level than 
any other. item of expenditure, 112 per cent above the 1914 


level. * 
* * e 


On the other hand, the manufacturer, from whom the 
farmer buys commodities and services which represent 60 per 
cent of his living and business expenses, is often, though not 
always, in a position to translate his own tax burden into the 
price of the consumer, because he can adjust his output to the 
price and reduce his other costs of production. Thus the farmer 
is compelled to bear his own tax burden as a seller and a part of 
other tax burdens as a buyer. 

A second and equally important peculiarity of the position of 
agriculture is that its tax burdens, unlike that of other classes, is 
fixed with little relation to the agricultural income. 


TOO MANY HANDS FOR THE NUMBER OF JOBS 


One element affecting the whole employment, agricul- 
tural and business, situation is the presence in the country 
of an oversupply of workers. Again and again students 
have pointed out that, with an already overabundant supply 
of man power, great numbers of hands have been displaced 
by labor-saving machinery, so that if production and con- 
sumption were normal the unemployment would be abnor- 
mally large. This condition may prove permanent. 

These collect in the industrial and population centers, 
and even in normal times create unwholesome condi- 
tions. The massing of workers in such centers is in itself 
largely the result of the overbooming of the favorite manu- 
facturing and industrial interests by the artificial means of 
extracting from agricultural and consuming populations 
substance to provide the bonus which such policias give to 
petted and overnourished interests. In the elation and in- 
flation thus caused, these interests have, since before the 
beginning of the present century, reached out to Europe, 
Asia, and later to Mexico, for millions of laborers, myriads 
of whom have displaced native people who were more homo- 
geneous, more coherent, more conservative, and more at- 
tached to our institutions. 

As illustrating how this was accomplished, I give below a 
statement prepared by me from the reports of the Immigra- 
tion Commission appointed during President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, which made the most thorough and exhaustive 
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study of immigration and related problems ever presented to 
the American public. I quote: 


In an effort to learn who are the large employers for whom 
labor agents induce ts of the class mentioned to come 
in millions let us study the large industries: 

A large proportion of the southern and eastern European im- 
migration of the post 25 years have entered the manufacturing 
and industries of the Eastern and Middle Western States. 
(1 I. C. R. 37.) 

IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURING 

Of the total number of employees in the industry, 57.7 per cent 
were found to be of foreign birth. * * * Of the total number 
of iron and steel workers, 28.9 per cent were native born of native 
father, and 13.4 per cent were of native birth of foreign father. 
(1 I. C. R. 297.) 

SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING 


It was found that 60.7 per cent of the total number of opis 
earners in the industry were of foreign birth * * *. Of all em- 
ployees, 24.8 per cent were of native birth and of native father, 
and 14.5 were native born of foreign father. (1 I. C. R. 298.) 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINING 

Of the total number of employees, 61.9 per cent were of foreign 
birth, 9.5 per cent were of native birth, but of foreign father, and 
28.5 per cent were native-born persons of native father. (1 I. C. R. 
300.) 

GLASS MANUFACTURING 

Of the total number of employees, 39.3 per cent were of foreign 
birth, 18.4 per cent were of native birth, but of foreign father. 
(1 I. C. R. 301.) 

WOOLEN AND WORSTED MANUFACTURING 


Of the total number of employees, 61.7 per cent were of foreign 
birth, 24.4 per cent were of native birth of foreign father. (1 


I. C. R. 302. 
COTTON GOODS MANUFACTURING 


Of the total number of employees, 67.7 per cent were of foreign 
birth, 21.8 per cent were of native birth, but of foreign father, and 
9.4 per cent were of native birth of native father. (1 I. C. R. 304.) 

The first employees of the New England cotton mills were se- 
cured almost exclusively from the farm and village population 
immediately adjacent to the early cotton goods manufacturing 
centers. (1 I. C. R. 507.) 

Since the year 1885, and especially during the past 15 years, the 
operatives of the cotton mills have been mainly recruited from 
14.8.5 of southern and eastern Europe and from the Orient. 

. C. R. 511.) 

The Americans, who formerly composed the bulk of the cotton- 
mill operatives in the North Atlantic States, at the present time 
form only about one-tenth of the total number of employees in 
the cotton mills . If persons native born of foreign 
fathers be added to this pure American stock, or those native born 
of native father, the total number of native-born operatives 
amounts to about three-tenths of the operating forces of the 
North Atlantic mills. The remaining part of the operatives, or 
about seven-tenths, is composed of employees of foreign birth. 
(1 I. C. R. 511.) 

CLOTHING MANUFACTURING 


Of the total number of employees in the industry, 72.2 per cent 
were of foreign birth, 22.4 per cent were native born of 
foreign father, and only 5.3 per cent were native born of native 
father. (1 I. C. R. 305.) 

FURNITURE MANUFACTURING 

Of the total number of employees, 59.1 per cent were of foreign 
birth, while 19.6 per cent were of native birth but of foreign 
father, and 21.2 per cent were native born of native father. 
(1 I. C. R. 307.) 

LEATHER TANNING, CURING, AND FINISHING 

Of the total number of employees, 67 per cent were of foreign 
birth, 15.9 per cent were of native birth but of foreign father, and 
11.4 per cent were native born of native father. (1 I. C. R. 309.) 

OIL REFINING 

Of the total number of employees, 66.7 per cent were of foreign 

birth, 21.5 per cent were of native birth but of foreign father, and 
8110 11.8 per cent were native born of native father. (1 I. C. R. 


SUGAR REFINING 


Of the total number of employees, 85.3 per cent were of foreign 
birth, while 8.4 per cent were of native birth but of fı father, 
ay per cent were native born of native father. (1 I. C. R. 

12. 

Note.—The citations 1 I. C. R. mean volume 1, Immigration 

Commission Report. The figures following indicate pages. 


As further exhibiting the extent to which the country's 
population, both industrial and agricultural, has been over- 
crowded, impoverished, and demoralized by the importation 
of foreign workers during recent years, I here insert an 
excerpt from the report of a study of one phase of this 
movement by Hon. THOMAS A. JENKINS and myself presented 
to the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
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March 14, 1930, and to be found on pages 594 to 597 of the 
hearings of that committee. 


DISPLACEMENT OF NATIVE AMERICANS WORKING IN INDUSTRY, OF FARM 
WORKERS AND FARM TENANTS AND THE INJURY DONE TO AMERICAN 
FARMERS AND FARM LIFE BY THE INCREASE OF MIGRANT MEXICAN 
LABOR WORKING IN INDUSTRY, ON FARMS AND ELSEWHERE 


Below are quoted a comparatively few of the great number of 
statements made in these reports on this phase of the problem: 

“Have tendency to make people leave the country. Driving 
small farmers and tenants out of the country. The chief effect of 
this Mexican labor is to make for a plantation type of farming, 
driving out, not only the white laborer and tenant, but also the 
small landowner. Nearly all of the cantaloupes and lettuce are 
raised by large companies using peon labor. The small farmer can 
not compete with them.” (Scott B. Foulds, secretary-manager Im- 
perial County Farm Bureau, El Centro, Calif.) 

“In domestic service, factory workers, and sales girls in stores, 
they are displacing most all whites in this city. The fact that 75 
per eent of the population of this city is Mexican impresses me.” 
(R. T. Glenn, San Antonio, Tex.) 

“Has driven out the good white laborers.” (Elizabeth R. For- 
rest, superintendent of schools for girls, San Antonio, Tex.) 

“Mexican labor has forced its way into white American estab- 
lishments, replacing white drivers and clerks. Mexicans are em- 
ployed by the railroad companies.” (Bessie Kidd Best, county 
superintendent, , Ariz.) 

“About 1920 or 1921 the daily wage was cut 75 cents. This 
had been a white man’s camp; mostly Mexicans were brought in, 
from Arizona, New Mexico, and old Mexico. The largest mine in 
this territory employs 95 per cent Mexicans.” (Mrs. Charles F. 
Loker, former president of school board and member of Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Tonopah, Nev.) 

“White natives have moved away from here because labor was 
too cheap. Many can not even get work, while the Mexican is 
put to work the day he arrives.” (A. L. Suman, superintendent of 
schoels, South San Antonio, Tex.) 

“Should not be allowed to come to the United States and take 
the place of American labor.“ (D. A. Walker, M. D., Mullen, Nebr.) 

“Yes; when Mexicans become numerous in 2 locality the 
Americans leave.“ (Doris E. Carlson, Sunnydale, Calif.) 

“Many Mexican women and girls now work in canneries.” 
(J. Howard Hall, M. D., Sacramento, Calif.) 

“ Because they work ‘overtime and for probably lower wages they 
sometimes displace white laborers. This is particularly true on 
the railroads, as Mexicans are easier driven. Most of the laborers 
working in our canneries are Italians, Portuguese, and Mexicans.” 
(Mabel F. Fulgham, secretary-treasurer county Farm Bureau, 
Sacramento, Calif.) 

“ Mexican peons do practically all of the common labor at $1.25 
to $2 per day. American labor would cost twice that much.” 
(S. J. Isaacks, lawyer, El Paso, Tex.) 

“ Wages about one-half those paid in North and East we think, 

ed, semiskilled, and clerical.” (R. R. Jones, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, El Paso, Tex.) 

“Mexican domestics at least 90 per cent in the homes of El 
Paso.” (Gunning-Casteel (Inc.), retail druggists, El Paso, Tex.) 

“ Mexican laborers are paid $1.25 to $1.50 and American laborers 
are paid $1.75 to $2. Mexican labor will work for less, longer 
hours, and plenty of abuse.” (Paul Creswell, jr., El Paso, Tex.) 

“A white man would not and could not live under the same con- 
ditions as the average Mexican laborer. I have been in some 
sections of the State (Texas) where the Mexican farm tenant is 
disp) the native-born tenant very rapidly.” (N. G. Heslep, 
cotton buyer, Houston, Tex.) 

“The infiux of Mexicans into this industrial section will lower 
the wage scale 5 all, lowering the standard of labor for white 
and black labor. On section work they have already replaced the 
ee „(Hugo Hartsfield, superintendent of schools, Pasadena, 

Tex.) 


“Many are employed in cotton mills and cheap clothing fac- 
tories.” (William N. Michels, county democratic executive com- 
mitteeman, Houston, Tex.) 

“Mexicans are rapidly replacing American women and girls in 
factories, laundries, and such places. 

“They take interest in elections. 
their country to vote every chance they had.” 

Houston, Tex.) 

“If they continue to take the labor market it will so lower our 
every form of social, financial, economic, home, school, and church 
life as to destroy it as it is here to-day. The American of yester- 
day will be a thing of the past, a great master class on one hand 
and the peon on the other, the great middle class perishing, dis- 
appearing, submerged.” (F. W. Miller, realtor, Los Angeles, Calif.) 

“Work in considerable number in canneries. Some of white 
women object to working with Mexicans or Filipinos.” (A. H. 
McFarland, M. D., Mountain View, Calif.) 

“They are displacing white labor in increasing numbers in can- 
neries and in fruit-packing plants and in fruit picking.” (Clar- 
ence F. Bronner, chairman legislative committee, Grange No. 408, 
Morgan Hill, Calif.) 

“Worse than this, it lowers the morale of American laborers; 
they feel degraded when employed on the same job with Mexican 
or Japanese laborers. Many Americans will not accept employ- 
ment where Mexicans and Japanese laborers are employed.” (F. E. 
Ashcroft, health officer, Chulavista, Calif.) 

“Mexican women and girls are employed in our canneries,” 
(Fred M. Stern, merchant, leather goods, San Jose, Calif.) 


They have been taught in 
(S. D. Mathews, 
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“They all work, even the 6-year-old children; consequently the 
American women are displaced because the Mexican does not de- 
mand anything. We are displeased very much with increasing 
Mexicans.” E. F. Gattis, grocer, Cerpentino, Calif. 

“In laundries, canning, packing, etc., considerable displacement. 
Future American manhood and womanhood ought to have equal 
consideration with businesses that cry for protection against the 
importation of cheap goods and import cheapest kind of labor 
from most backward nations.” R. B. Haddock, district super- 
intendent schools, Oxnard, Calif. 

MEXICANS EMPLOYED IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Oriental Textile Mills, Houston, Tex., nationality of employees: 
Americans, 46 per cent; Mexicans, 54 per cent. 

El Paso Cotton Mills Co., El Paso, Tex., nationality of employees: 
Americans, 5 per cent; Mexicans, 95 per cent. 

San Antonio Cotton Mills, San Antonio, Tex., nationality of 
employees: Americans, 9 per cent; Mexicans, 91 per cent. (Above 
taken from statement compiled October 25, 1929, by Hon. Charles 
McKemy, Texas State commissioner of labor.) 

The following quotations are some of the many expressions of 
the ruinous effects of this imported Mexican peon labor upon 
farmers and farm life, through its influence in aggravating the 
overproduction of American farm products and the ruin of the 
market therefor. 


INCREASING SURPLUS OF FARM PRODUCTS 


“If our farmers are raising a surplus, why should they im- 
port more laborers to create more surplus?” (Mrs. Elsie J. Boze- 
man, county superintendent of schools, Hanford, Calif.) 

“*Tendency is too mild a word. It has already gone far toward 
completely displacing native farm labor and tenants. Only selfish 
Americans desire Mexican immigration. I have seen constant and 
increasing evidence of development of a situation very harmful to 
American life (of a desirable type)“ (Elmer C. Nash, realtor and 
school teaching, Tucson, Ariz.) 

They almost clean out white laborers on the farm. They are of 
no oas to any country.” (M. A. Shipman, farmer, Westminster, 
Colo. 

“If the sentiment of the whole people of east and west Texas 
could be obtained, a large majority would favor the Box bill. The 
Mexican can take a frying pan, 50 cents worth of beans, a blanket, 
and work a week. American white people can not compete with 
their labor. 

“Am above an average cotton farmer of this section. If I can 
not get my cotton gathered without them, the next year I won't 
plant so much and neither will others. The reduction in acreage 
is about all that is going to help us cotton farmers. We ought to 
favor your bill.” (A. M. Coleman, farmer, Roscoe, Tex.) 

“The large landowners of south and west Texas import this 
cheap labor into Texas to grow cotton and other farm products in 
competition with our native-born citizens. How many years will 
it take, if conditions are allowed to remain as they are, before our 
Mexican immigrants will hold the balance of power in the election 
of our officers?" State. (R. H. Calmess, farmer, Huntsville, Tex.) 

“Let this committee compare the needs of individual farmers, 
real Americans, who depend on the land for a living and on whom 
our integrity as a Nation depends, with those of a few big agri- 
cultural companies, not farmers themselves but capitalists, not 
dependent for a living on the earnings of farms, and decide which 
is the most legitimate need.” (Conrad Frey, physician and farmer, 
Melvin, Tex.) 

“The same state of mind prevailed among the early cotton 
planters of the eighteenth century in regard to cheap labor as 
represented by the negro slave trade. To-day we clearly see the 
evils of our negro problem, Farsighted Americans can never allow 
ill-educated groups to pollute our already polyglot streams with 
the lowest types of Central Americans.“ (M. M. Kornfield, Hous- 
ton, Tex.) 

“These and the Southwest Texas Chamber of Commerce are 
interested in cheap labor, quick profits, and to hell with the good 
of our country.” (J. Middleton, post commander, American Le- 
gion, Uvalde, Tex ) 

“This is one of the reasons that the farmer of Texas finds it 
impossible to improve his condition. He has to compete with the 
peon class of Mexicans in raising and selling his cotton crop. I 
dare say that more than 1,000,000 bales of last year’s cotton crop 
in Texas was raised by such a class of farmers. This is one way of 
giving the cotton farmers some relief, by placing Mexico and other 
countries under the same quota applying to European immigra- 
tion.” (M. J. Tibilett, farmer, route 1, Victoria, Tex.) 

“This is to inform you that the farmers of the Rio Grande 
Valley are 95 per cent for the Box bill.” (Charles Worbs, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex.) 


COTTON PRODUCTION CHEAPEST WHERE MEXICAN LABOR USED 


“One of the counties, Nueces, and one of the best locations in 
the county, Robstown, for producing cotton cheap, tested the cost 
out on 10,000 acres for 1929. Here the land is level and the rows 
long. Two rows at a time has the stalks cut, the land bedded, 
dragged off, planted, and cultivated by tractor or team as preferred. 
The labor, Mexican, is the cheapest in the belt for both chopping 
and picking. The test was made by the county agent in coopera- 
tion with the chamber of commerce and farmers. The per acre 
cost for one-third of a bale per acre was $34.43." (Farmers Mar- 
keting Journal, February, 1930.) 

“If you can get the Mexican quota you will have done more for 
the cotton farmers than all the farm boards that could be ap- 
pointed. The big cotton farmers in south Texas, who plant thou- 
sands of acres, make and gather it with Mexican labor. They 
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branch out all over west Texas and wind up on the south plains. 
All the farmers I have talked with are in favor of restrictions.” 
(T. D. Weddington, aged farmer, Hale Center, Tex.) 

“TI live in the northern part of New Jersey, in the heart of an 
agricultural district, surrounded by manufacturing cities. There 
are some Mexicans in this section, not what might be termed a 
great many. They are not needed on the farms or in the cities. 
They are degraded, dirty, immoral, and. wholly undesirable.” 
(William H. Gould, route 1, Clifton, N. J.) 

“The native white laborer and small farmer needs protection 
against this influx of alien labor. It is the howling minority that 
clamor for this class of labor.” (Ernest Bond, Beeville, Tex.) 

“As a farmer and one that speaks this Mexican lingo as fast as 
they do, can say that we got all the Mexicans in United States 
of America that we need and more too.” (G. N. Wilson, merchant 
and farmer, Midland, Tex.) 


Railway consolidations contrary to the public interest, 
banking combines and chains, print paper trusts and chain 
newspapers, and on, all the way down to chain retail stores 
in all lines, are leaving people jobless, preventing freedom of 
political expression, and destroying freedom of opportunity. 

Citizens who are earning their bread working for these 
combinations should not be abused. They have no choice. 
Prevailing conditions are created by a system which they 
are powerless to resist. The antitrust laws have not been 
enforced during the past dozen years. 

The ruin of hundreds of independent oil companies and 
the unemployment of thousands whose work is dependent 
upon them is one illustration. Middle-class and small-busi- 
ness people are as much imperiled by this system as are the 
working population. 

America would have grown as great or greater had she 
maintained the character and independence of her farm peo- 
ple. Her population in cities and in industrial centers would 
not have been inflated as it is. Even if her whole population 
had been less than it is now, less want, less disturbance, more 
order, greater soundness and permanency would have char- 
acterized it. But it is not at all certain that her growth, pop- 
ulation, world trade, and wealth would have been less. Her 
political life would have been less influenced by lawless big 
business, by big city rings, and because of its sound and con- 
servative character would have made her very great, giving 
her a mighty population, more homogeneous, more coherent, 
and promising greater permanence to American institutions 
as they were planned and maintained by the fathers for 
many decades and admired and copied by mankind, as Wash- 
ington hoped they would be. 


For one thing, the granting of Government loans and fur- 
nishing Government-provided jobs, while right and necessary 
under present emergency conditions, do not provide a way to 
substantial and permanent betterment. They are not doles, 
and if they were, would be infinitely preferable to having 
widespread starvation. But gifts and loans to relieve hunger 
and other distress are rarely a cure for want. After govern- 
ments start such system, they usually find it impossible to 
stop them. 

Practices under which governments issue securities and 
levy taxes to raise funds to employ labor on Government- 
owned improvements tends rapidly toward socialism. First, 
continued taxation for this purpose can easily soon reach 
such an extent as to appropriate a large part of the earnings 
of property or capital, which itself tends toward the socializ- 
ing of property or of the income from it. Second, having 
millions of workers engaged on Government-owned enter- 
prises tends to socialize labor and toward the destruction of 
individualism, and to develop a habit of looking to the Gov- 
ernment for employment and sustenance. Making Govern- 
ment loans, furnishing Government employment, and the 
granting of Government gifts are necessary, but only first 
aid, emergency remedies. To adopt them as a permanent 
policy will start the United States on a course, the end of 
which I prefer not to contemplate. 

The permanent remedies are to be found in the removal 
of the causes of the present situation. An enumeration of 
the causes makes a recital of the remedies unnecessary. 

Unless the business interests of America are wise enough 
to see the causes of these conditions and help to correct the 
situation by helping to remove its causes, it is doubtful 
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whether the task can be accomplished. If the situation is 
not remedied—what? Let the leaders of business and polit- 
ical thought in America consider what? 

The two great political parties, the agencies through 
which the people operate their Government, have a respon- 
sibility which should sober their leadership and awaken 
their people. Unless they act to remedy tendencies and con- 
ditions, who will bring relief? 

My own, the great Democratic Party, has an opportunity 
and responsibility equal to any which has confronted it 
since Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence and 
established the party to infuse its spirit into the Nation’s 
life. Present responsibility and opportunity should call from 
out of the midst of the people men endowed with the spirit 
of the party’s founders and equal to them as political 
leaders. 

With such a service waiting to be performed by the party, 
and with its people waiting for leadership in the service of 
the Nation, an unendurable situation is created when its 
national organization is in large part committed to one 
who cares not for either party or the principles of either 
but desires to lead it to perform in the circus ring prepared 
by the Association Opposed to Prohibition. 

This is a perversion and conglomeration as bewildering 
and unfortunate as the economic, industrial, and non-law- 
enforcement mess caused by the Republican Party for sev- 
eral decades. 

During the War of 1812, after a series of misfortunes 
culminating in the disastrous Battle of Bladensburg, the 
enemy took possession of Washington. Even the President 
was forced to flee. A hostile army took possession of the 
Capitol, including the House Chamber. It is said that an 
enemy officer went up into the Speaker’s stand and, with 
a mob of British soldiers filling the Hall, mockingly put the 
question whether the building should be burned. For the 
time being they had possession of the seat of our national 
power, but still they did not rule America. Later, on the 
plains of New Orleans and on other battlefields the armies 
of the people avenged the insult, expelled the intruders, and 
redeemed the honor of the country. 

The temporary possession of the national organization by 
an intruding political opponent is unfortunate, but the in- 
jury is not beyond repair. No nominee, no national chair- 
man of hostile political faith, ever sold me to a bond master 
for service unworthy of me. I verily believe there are many 
millions of other Democrats whom he can not sell and 
deliver. Applause. ] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
Delegate from Alaska. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, two 
days ago when one of the supply bills for the District of 
Columbia was under consideration in the House the matter 
of the privileged license plates that Members of Congress 
have on their automobiles occupied several pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It happens that in that discussion my name was brought 
in as one who had violated the parking ordinances and 
deposited collateral at one of the police stations. 

That incident occurred about two weeks ago. The fact 
that a newspaper published the item as a matter of news 
aroused my wonderment as to why one Member of the 
Congress, and that an obscure Delegate from a somewhat 
large Territory, should be the one individual in all this 
House whose name had to be brought into the columns of 
the press. 

Perhaps I was a little bit enlightened by a policeman of 
my acquaintance who met me the day after the item ap- 
peared, and he said, “ Why didn’t you talk to the sergeant? ” 
And it occurred to me that possibly Members of Congress— 
and I think some Members must have violated the parking 
ordinance—have been able to talk the police station officials 
out of the payment of the required collateral. I did not 
ask for immunity; I simply deposited the $3 collateral re- 
quired and was glad that there was no more trouble with 
the incident than that. I had violated a parking ordinance 
of the District of Columbia. 
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I had never placed my congressional plate on the front 
of my car since I have had it, over a period of six or eight 
years, or since the plates were first issued. I have always 
carried that behind the seat and used it by placing it in 
the windshield when I parked in front of a department. 
I had used it at the Post Office Department and the War 
Department, and the policemen knew me and recognized 
the plate when I placed it in the windshield. 

At this time I went to the Interior Department at a 
quarter of 4, parked my car in one of those places where 
the privilege is only allowed outside of the hours of 4 to 6 
in the afternoon. That is, from 4 to 6 those parking places 
are closed. I believed that I had time to return before the 
time for the closing of the department, but I had not, and 
at quarter past 5 I found the tag on my car. 

I had violated the traffic ordinance. There were several 
other cars besides mine that had also received tags. I was 
somewhat provoked to find that I had violated the parking 
ordinance, but the question that occurred to me was why 
should the other three men be compelled to deposit col- 
lateral or take the case into court and I, simply because I 
possessed that tag, have complete immunity? This space 
was held clear between 4 and 6 o’clock to accommodate the 
traffic jam that passes the department after they close. 
Why should my one car or the car of any Member of Con- 
gress be permitted to stand there as an obstacle to traffic at 
that time and have immunity? 

My suggestion is that parking privileges might well be 
established in the departments without any inconvenience 
to the departments or the public. 

I have in mind particularly the Department of the Inte- 
rior, where the employees park their cars in a solid mass 
on all four sides of the building. There is no reason on 
earth why an employee should not be compelled to park at 
least a block from the department during the day, so that 
Members of Congress and others who have business there 
might have the privilege of driving up and leaving their 
car in front of the building. I have no sympathy with this 
idea of immunity for a Member of Congress or for any other 
class. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Does not the gentleman think 
that a Member of Congress who must go down to the de- 
partments to transact business for his constituents ought to 
have the privilege of a parking space? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Under the circumstances that I 
mentioned, yes; to have it cleared out for everybody, for the 
general public, but not for Congressmen more than any 
other. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Then the gentleman is trying to 
exclude Congressmen? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Absolutely not. I want the Con- 
gressman to take his place with the general public and have 
the same rights that they enjoy. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But if he goes down to the de- 
partments on public business should he not have a prefer- 
ence over somebody who wants to park his car there? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Absolutely not, if the space all 
around the building is left open and there is parking time 
allowed for an hour, with a policeman there to enforce it. 
You will have your parking privilege then. We have no 
difficulty in parking around on the Capitol Grounds, and 
I have never yet found a time when there was not space 
here for parking. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The gentleman will find a 
great deal of trouble parking around the House Office Build- 
ing, when we leave our own offices. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; that is because the space is 
reserved there for Congressmen. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But it is not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Congressman generally uses 
his car some time during the day, while the employees of 
Congressmen do not. They come there and park their cars, 
and then they sit in the offices all day long. 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The space around the House 
Office Building is not reserved for Congressmen? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is correct, but there is no 
difficulty of parking here at the Capitol. It is at the de- 
partments that the difficulty arises. This incident brought 
to my mind the experience Gen. Smedley Butler had when 
he was in charge of the police administration in the city of 
Philadelphia, and I recall that in his story of his police 
experience he wrote at some length on this general subject 
of parking privileges, or traffic privileges, that had been 
granted to residents of the city of Philadelphia. When he 
went there to take charge of the police force he found that 
hundreds and hundreds of citizens of Philadelphia, those 
who called themselves the leading citizens, carried cards 
that entitled them to park their cars anywhere in the city. 
It had become an absolute nuisance in the city of Phila- 
delphia, and General Butler stopped that, and in doing that 
he aroused more antagonism to his work in Philadelphia 
than did any other feature of his activities while at the 
head of the police. These leading citizens of Philadelphia 
were up in arms against him simply because he had de- 
prived them of a special privilege that, of course, a great 
majority of the people of that city could not enjoy. I went 
to the Library yesterday to find out just what he said about 
this privilege, and he finished his article on that particular 
subject with one of the most cynical expressions that I have 
ever read on the subject of special privilege. 

This is what he had to say: 

To eliminate this form of hypocrisy we might classify all citizens. 

Those with $1,000,000 should have blue buttons, showing they 
were permitted to commit any crime on the calendar, including 
murder. Those with $100,000 with white buttons, permitting rob- 
bery, burglary, and assault and battery. Those with $25,000 red 
buttons, permitting only violation of traffic laws, All under 
$25,000 would have no buttons and be punishable for any offense, 


as they are now. 


This would simplify the work of the police. It would also 
inspire citizens to greater efforts in order to advance from the red 
to the white and from the white to the blue button class. 

It is not as silly as it sounds for it works pretty much that way 
without the buttons. So, by divine right, position rules and the 
police plod on, opposed by those who can hire skilled lawyers 
and have millions behind them, unsupported by the very people 
who cry most loudly for law and order, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Is the gentleman trying to give 
out the impression that these tags that are issued to 
Congressmen are issued for any other purpose than to facili- 
tate the public business? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If they are issued, then they may 
be used for other purposes. My remarks are addressed to 
this thing that is a curse to my district that I represent, and, 
I believe, to the entire United States. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. What is that? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. This granting of exclusive privi- 
lege to classes. Almost every address that I have made on 
the floor of this House during my term of office has been 
directed to that very thing. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But the point I make is that 
these tags are issued in order to facilitate the public 
business. If Congressmen must visit the Government de- 
partments, as their duties require, they ought to have the 
privilege of parking their cars before the building long 
enough to transact the business they are engaged in without 
being subject to arrest. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What I say is that the traffic regu- 
tions at the department buildings ought to accommodate 
Congressmen and the rest of the public, and it can well 
be made to do so. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. More strength to the gentle- 
man’s effort. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No matter what the purpose of issuing 
the congressional tag was, I might say, in replying to the 
remark of the gentleman from Kansas, the fact is that it 
has degenerated into an abuse, into the granting of a license 
to the secretaries of Congressmen and to their children and 
others who get one of the tags in order to violate all traffic 
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regulations of the District of Columbia with impunity. That 
is the trouble with the tag situation. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That might have been the policy 
of some Congressmen, but it has never been my policy nor 
the policy of my family. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman’s family ought not to 
have anything to do with it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. They do not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is fine. Mine does not either, for 
I have taken my tag off my car. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I have not. I keep my tag on 
there so that when I go down to the department to transact 
public business I may have the right of parking my car while 
I am in the building. 

That is all I use it for. If I go to a theater or to a party 
I take no advantage of the tag, and nobody else should. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman is taking a proper posi- 
tion on that, but the trouble is that has not been the policy 
followed with these tags. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota [Mr. BURTNESS]. 

Mr. BURTNESS. May I ask the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Summons] a question? I agree thoroughly 
that these tags should not give any privilege whatsoever, 
except for parking places in front of Government depart- 
ments when a Congressman goes down there for public busi- 
ness. The gentleman from Nebraska has referred to abuses 
that have arisen on account of tags being in the hands of 
people not entitled to them. Will not the effort being made 
this year do away with that abuse? If I understand the 
situation correctly, the only tags that are now of any value 
or that should be recognized at all are those which bear 
the year 1931.“ All other tags should be turned in to the 
Office of the Sergeant at Arms. If they are not turned in, 
no police officer or anyone else should give them any recog- 
nition, whether it be in front of a Government department 
or otherwise. Then, if the tags are disposed of each year, 
become obsolete and useless each year, unless new tags are 
obtained from the office of the Sergeant at Arms, will that 
not obviate the objections to which the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] has referred? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The difficulty which the gentleman has 
discussed is that in the first place a number of old tags 
are out and not turned in. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But they are not supposed to be of any 
use. 

Mr. SIMMONS. None of them have any validity. One 
is just as good as the other. As far as any validity is con- 
cerned, they are not of any use to anybody. The difficulty 
is, first, that the police officer who has charge of enforcing 
regulations, if he finds a car parked in a restricted area 
in the theater section or business section or even violating 
some residential traffic regulation, is put on notice that he 
is dealing with a special-privileged car. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But the car is not specially privileged. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Allow me to finish, please. And that the 
best thing for him to do is to leave that car alone. In the 
first place there is the natural fear on the part of the 
policeman to molest that car. Whether that ought to be or 
not, it is true that that fear exists. So that there is that 
situation on the part of the policeman. Then it is a known 
fact that a car that has a congressional tag on it has been 
used to violate traffic regulations and to insist upon im- 
munity, not only from the Member’s standpoint, but his 
family, his secretaries, and chauffeurs; and I am told that 
in one instance a bootlegger was arrested with one of the 
tags on his car. That is the situation. You can not put out 
a special-privileged tag without having it abused. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But why punish the man who 
uses it properly on account of the man who uses it im- 
properly? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I do not yield any 
further from my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]. 


1931 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. As one of the victims of the sys- 
tem under discussion, I feel that I am entitled to make an 
explanation of my position on this question. My position is 
just the same as that which was expressed by Gen. 
Smedley Butler. Only a few moments ago the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. HuppLeston] and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarp1a] engaged in a colloquy regarding 
Fascism and communism. I think the inference that will be 
found in the Recorp when you read it, although I do not 
think the gentlemen intended it to be so, is that the people 
of the United States had their choice, presumably, between 
Fascism and communism, I do not think that the two gen- 
tlemen intended to leave it that way in the Recorp, for such 
is not the situation. 

President Roosevelt expressed the position of the United 
States so clearly that I want to quote it. He said that the 
American ship of state must be steered just as far from 
the Romanoff Scylla as from the communistic Charybdis. 
That expresses the position of the United States. I have 
no fear of communism obtaining a foothold in the United 
States. I think the example they have set in autocracy in 
the administration of their government would be absolutely 
repugnant to this country; but I have in mind that when 
President Roosevelt uttered those words regarding the Ro- 
manoff menace he had in mind just the matter that we 
now have under discussion, except, of course, this is a very 
minor incident of the system that has sprung up in this 
country, of granting exclusive privileges. 

As I said before, it has become the curse of the district 
which I have the honor to represent in Congress. I believe, 
in large degree, it is the curse of the social conditions in the 
United States. I believe that every scandal that has arisen 
in the administration of Government in the United States 
comes from that same identical reason, from those who 
seek and obtain some special privilege that the rest of the 
people of the United States may not enjoy. 

It is always well to bear in mind that the cause of com- 
munism or the Government of Russia to-day was the Ro- 
manoff system based on special privilege, a great bureau- 
cracy growing up and passing over the resources and desir- 
able things in that great country to a certain privileged 
class. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the remarks I intended to make when 
I secured time bear somewhat on this general subject—the 
giving of special privilege and the obtaining of something 
from our Government, unfairly obtained, illegally obtained; 
something that the majority of the people of this country, 
the rank and file, are able to have no part in. 

The recent disclosures in the committee investigating 
lease contracts in the Post Office Department brought to my 
mind an incident in connection with mail contracts in the 
district in which I live, and that is what I desire to call to 
your attention. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time, while the administration is, 
through the press, advising and cautioning Congress against 
the passage of bills involving appropriations of money that 
might affect a Treasury balance, I believe it to be proper 
for me to call the attention of this House to the reckless 
and absolutely unwarranted dissipation of Government 
funds by the Post Office Department in the payment of ex- 
cessive sums of money to common carriers for transporta- 
tion of the United States mails. 

I would refer particularly to contracts awarded to the 
Alaska Steamship Co. and the Admiral Line Steamship Co. 
for carrying mail from Seattle, Wash., to points on the 
Alaskan coast. These new contracts provide for an increase 
of 50 per cent over contracts that have been in force during 
the past nine years and carry with them absolutely no ex- 
pansion or improvement of service. 

These steamship companies have been receiving, during 
the past nine years, for carrying the mail from Seattle, 
Wash., to Seward, Alaska, and way points, the excessive 
sum of $2,000 per weekly trip, and now, under the new con- 
tract, they are to receive $3,000 per weekly trip. A pro- 
portionate increase has been given on the shorter voyages 
to southeastern Alaska, and all combined, the Post Office 
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Department has increased the total amount paid for carry- 
ing the ocean mail to Alaska from $174,300 to $261,450, or 
an increase of $87,150 annually. 

This increase of $87,150 is a gratuity given to one of the 
most highly protected and most successful transportation 
monopolies in the United States. This action of the Post- 
master General in dipping into the United States Treasury 
to lavish its funds upon private interests just because these 
private interests would have it so, is, in my opinion, in- 
defensible. The following is the defense offered by the Post 
Office Department: 

Last fall a demand was made by the Alaska Steamship Co. for 
an increase in the rates, and arguments were presented orally and 
by written statements showing a large increase in the volume of 
mails carried since 1921. It was explained that under the law no 
increase could be granted except under advertisements. Formal 
advertisements were issued and the only bids received in response 
thereto were from the two companies at $3,000 a round trip for 
service to Seward and $675 a round trip for service to Skagway, 
the rates of each company being the same. The bids were ac- 
cepted at the rates stated and contracts were awarded for the 
term to begin April 1 next. 

You will note that oral and written argument was first 
presented and then identical bids were submitted and ac- 
cepted by the department. I can not make any other 
deduction from this statement than that an agreement was 
made between the Post Office Department and the carriers, 
and then, in order to conform to the law that requires com- 
petitive bidding, bids were submitted at the figure agreed 
upon. 

To intimate, as the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral does, that the department was, under the law, com- 
pelled to accept this bid is to my mind ridiculous. The 
code provides for just the situation that arose in connection 
with these bids by conferring on the Postmaster General 
the power to reject bids where collusion appears, and cer- 
tainly the collusion in this case was apparent at all times. 
The law did not contemplate the prevention of collusion 
between the department and the mail-contract bidders. It 
is very evident that such collusion occurred in this case. 

Furthermore, the Postmaster General had the authority 
in this case, and, in fact, in all such cases, to compel the 
bidders to transport the mails as common carriers and at 
their published rates. 

During the period from August 1, 1918, to October 31, 
1921, the Postmaster General did compel the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. to carry mail to Seward at freight and express 
rates. Strange as it may seem, the department can not 
furnish me with any figures to indicate the cost under that 
system, but they do tell me that it was very much less than 
by the present methods. 

I must therefore make my calculations upon the present 
rates for freight and express between Seattle and Seward. 

Under this new contract of which I speak the Government 
is paying the Alaska Steamship Co. at the rate of $200 per 
ton for carrying the mail. The advertised freight rates of 
this company for similar freight is $15 per ton, and that 
is the highest freight rate in effect in American waters. 


COMPARATIVE RATES 


Reduced to poundage, we find that the Alaska Steamship 
Co. is receiving 10 cents per pound for carrying the mail to 
Seward, while the American Express Co. advertises to carry 
express freight over this same route on the boats of the 
Alaska Steamship Co. for 4 cents per pound. This means 
that the Government is paying 6 cents per pound more to an 
American shipping company protected by the coastwise 
laws from any foreign competition than the express com- 
pany operating on the company’s boats are ready to carry 
it for. 

Right here let me say that this steamship line to Alaska 
is the most highly Government-protected ocean transporta- 
tion company in the United States. In addition to the pro- 
tection given all coastwise shipping from foreign competi- 
tion, Congress has gone so far as to protect this company 
from the competition to which American shipping generally 
is subjected in connection with Canadian land and water 
hauls of freight. Under section 27 of the merchant marine 
act of 1920 a foreign ship can not take freight that origi- 
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nated in the United States from a Canadian rail terminal to 
Alaska, but a foreign ship may carry such freight to any 
other portion of the United States or its possessions. 

This unfair and unjust law was enacted at the behest of 
the steamship companies that now dip into the United 
States Treasury for a grab of $87,150 without giving any 
compensatory service in return. Not satisfied with all that 
Congress has done to strengthen their monopoly of trans- 
portation to Alaska, they work a great department of the 
Government to present them with Government funds in 
much the same manner in which they lobbied section 27 of 
the merchant marine act through Congress and with the 
connivance of the man who held the office of Delegate from 
Alaska at that time. 

There has been an increase of about 100 per cent in the 
volume of mail carried between Seattle and Seward during 
the past 10 years, but former contracts did not take the vol- 
ume of mail into consideration. At present it amounts to 
about 800 tons per year, or 1514 tons per trip. I maintain 
that this increase of tonnage is not sufficient reason to 
increase the contract price $70 per ton, or 3% cents per 
pound. 

I will give you the actual reason for the increase of this 
contract price. 

The merchant marine act of 1928 provides a subsidy or 
subvention, as it is called, for the carrying of United States 
mail to foreign ports by American ships. The argument 
presented by the Alaska Steamship Co. representatives, both 
orally and by written statements, is that inasmuch as the 
carriers of mail to foreign ports are getting this subsidy, the 
carriers of mail to Alaska should also receive it, and they 
are getting it. 

To strengthen their argument for a subsidy they presented 
to the Post Office Department a memorial from the last ses- 
sion of the Alaska Legislature, praying that this subsidy to 
local shipping be granted. At this point I will incorporate 
that memorial: 


To the honorable 

the POSTMASTER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES: 

1. Your memorialist, the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
in Re Sees session assembled, respectfully represents: 

. Whereas the merchant marine act was passed in 1928 for the 
rane of aiding United States shipping and et, ii mail 
service and the method of transporting freight and passengers; 
and 

8. Whereas under the provisions of this act definite amounts 
have been provided by law to be paid for carrying United States 
mails between ports in the United States and foreign and 

4. Whereas there is a wide discrepancy between the amounts 
provided in such act for carrying mails between the United States 
and foreign ports and the amounts now paid to vessels carrying 
the mails between Seattle and points in Alaska on the Seattle- 
Seward run and the Seattle-Skagway run; and 

5. Whereas the maintenance and improvement of the present 
regular steamship service is vital to the future of Alaska; and 

6. Whereas, since the merchant marine act has made provisions 
for encouraging United States shipping between ports in the 
United States and foreign ports, it is only fair that some such aid 
be also extended for the purpose of aiding and 00 the 
steamship service between the United States and ports in Alaska: 
Now, therefore 

Your memorialist prays on the expiration of the present 
contract for the of mail between Seattle, Wash., and 
points in Alaska on the Seattle-Seward run and on the Seattle- 
Skagway run, new contracts be made at materially increased rates 
more nearly in line with those prescribed by the merchant marine 
act of 1928, thus affording Alaska trade and shipping similar en- 
couragement and assistance to that given by the act to the 
United States foreign trade. 

Passed the house April 25, 1929. 

Passed the senate April 30, 1929. 


This memorial was, of course, passed unanimously, as the 
members of the legislature were anxious to help out their 
rich friends who drafted the memorial for them. They 
probably did not know what amount the steamship com- 
panies were receiving for carrying the mails, nor did they 
make inquiry. That a great monopoly with a strangle hold 
on transportation in the Territory wanted a subsidy was all 
the legislators apparently wanted to know, and they, like the 
Postmaster General, were willing that they should have it. 

PARCEL POST 

Interior Alaska beyond the railroad belt is denied the 

benefit and convenience of the Parcel Post Service during 


House Joint Resolution 18 
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the winter months, and probably no section of the United 
States is in greater need of the service. It is the only por- 
tion of the United States where the people are closed out 
from the Parcel Post Service at any time. However, the 
attitude of the department in denying this service is 
prompted by reasons of economy. It is rather difficult to 
present any argument about the needs of the people and 
the convenience that the Parcel Post Service would give 
them in opposition to a firm stand for governmental econ- 
omy taken by the department. 

The proposition I have to submit is that this $87,150, so 
lavishly donated to a wealthy transportation company with- 
out any corresponding increase or improvement in service, 
would have paid for carrying the parcel-post mail to every 
hamlet in interior Alaska throughout the winter months. 
Small business or the public in sparsely populated regions 
receive but little consideration from local legislators or Post- 
masters General when captains of industry are asking for 
financial favors. That this sum of money should have been 
given simply upon request to the Alaska transportation mo- 
nopoly is an offense to the isolated population of Alaska 
which has long been asking for improved mail service. 


NOT ALONE THE ALASKA STEAMSHIP co. 


It appears from the record that other transportation com- 
panies operating on routes between American ports and not 
eligible for the merchant marine act subsidy have also par- 
ticipated in what appears to be a general raid on the Treas- 
ury through the Post Office Department. Perhaps the Post- 
master General thinks it unfair to coastwise shipowners 
that they were not let in on the subsidies of the merchant 
marine act, and therefore out of his bounty he proceeds to 
give them what they consider their share of the general 
largesse under the law that authorizes him to make con- 
tracts for carrying the mail. We know that the New York 
& Porto Rico Steamship Co. under new contract has recently 
received a 50 per cent advance, the same as the Alaska 
Steamship Co., for carrying the mails to Porto Rico. The 
Porto Rican increase amounts to $50,000 annually. A re- 
cent contract for carrying the mail from New York to Pan- 
ama has been entered into for a period of 10 years at an 
annual figure of $418,946 with the American Line Steamship 
Corporation. This means an excess of $375,000 per annum 
over normal rates. Ostensibly this mail is destined for Bal- 
boa, Panama, but, as a matter of fact, it is landed at Colon 
in American territory and carried to Balboa by the United 
States Government on the Government-owned Panama 
Railroad. 

From the instances of excessive increases to coastwise 
carriers of mails that I have referred to, it is reasonable to 
believe that the Postmaster General, without authority of 
law, has entered into the subvention spirit of the merchant 
marine act and opened the door for all American shipping 
companies to participate in the general grab of Treasury 
funds whether they are engaged in foreign trade or not. 

PARCEL-POST RATES TO ALASKA 


Alaska is located in the eighth parcel-post zone, and the 
basic rate from any point in the United States to Alaska or 
between points within Alaska is 12 cents per pound. One 
may well wonder at the economy policy of the Postmaster 
General that denies parcel-post service to Alaska during 
the winter months, but is willing to pay five-sixths of the 
parcel-post rates to Alaska for the water haul from Seattle 
to Seward, or, in other words, has contracted to pay 10 
cents per pound on a route where normal freight rates are 
three-fourths of a cent per pound. 


BLEEDING ALASKA WHITE 

The steamship monopoly which has drawn the commer- 
cial lifeblood from this Territory over a long period of years 
and has now shoved its tentacles into the United States 
Treasury is never satiated in its selfish greed. To in any 
way aid the development of the northland from which it 
has squeezed its large treasury surplus is not a precept of 
the dark lexicon of the Alaska Steamship Co. “ When you 
think Alaska,” says the company, “ think Alaska Steamship 
Co.,” just as though it were possible for an exploited peo- 
ple to think anything else. 
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PROFITS OF ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


The authorized and oustanding capital stock of the 
Alaska Steamship Co. is 4,500,000 shares, par $100. 

Its assets in 1928 were $8,609,852. This represents in ad- 
dition to a regular 6 per cent dividend during the past 10 
years, an accumulation of $4,119,852. Its cash surplus in 
1928 was $2,779,605. Its net profit in 1928 was $636,939, 
from which a stock dividend of 6 per cent was paid and 
$366,939 placed in the surplus fund. 

These earnings came through a period of gradual defla- 
tion of operating costs and steady maintenance of freight 
and passenger rates. 

This shows clearly the avariciousness of the Alaska 
Steamship Co. Not satisfied with its greatly reduced op- 
erating expenses and enhanced earning conditions, it pro- 
ceeds to hold up the United States Government, the Gov- 
ernment that has protected it in a monopoly that no other 
American transportation company enjoys, to the tune of 
10 cents per pound for carrying the mails, or a total holdup 
of $52,000 per annum on the Seward mail over and above 
the amount received when operating costs were at their 


highest peak. 
OPERATING COSTS ON PACIFIC 


The following letter from the Secretary of War setting 
forth the difference in operating costs for steamships on 
the Pacific between 1922 and 1929 serves to more fully show 
up the reprehensible deal between the Alaska Steamship Co. 


and the Post Office Department: 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 26, 1930. 
Hon. Dan A. SUTHERLAND, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SUTHERLAND: Your letter of the 7th instant on the 
subject of operating costs of Army transports on the Pacific coast 
has been received. 

The figures submitted are for 1922, the first year of operation 
of the present transports on the Pacific coast, as compared with 
1929. It is found that prices of fuel ofl in 1922 were 0.043 cent 
per gallon as compared with 0.022 cent for 1929. No estimate is 
given on the cost of coal, as all vessels now in the service are oil 
burners, and with one exception no coal-burning vessels have been 
operated as tr: since 1922. 

The price of lubricating oil in 1922 averaged 38 cents per gal- 
lon as compared with 23 cents per gallon in 1929; paints varied in 
price range from $2.65 per gallon for ready-mixed white paint in 
1922 to $1.33 per gallon in 1929, and white lead ranged in price 
from 16% cents per pound in 1922 to 10 cents in 1929. These 
items have been selected as types fairly representative of the mis- 
cellaneous supplies used in the operation of transports. 

With reference to subsistence stores, the records indicate that 
the articles entering into the saloon mess purchased for $1.25 per 
person per day in 1922, now cost $1 per person per day. 

It should be stated in this connection that while all estimates 
cited apply to purchases made on the Pacific coast for transports, 
these vessels also replenish practically all supplies at different 
prices at the regular ports of call at Panama, New York, Honolulu, 

Manila, China, and Japan. 

In the matter of repairs, the records show that the cost of 
accomplishing a given item during the past year is less than the 
cost would have been 10 years ago. The actual expenditures for 
maintenance, however, increase with the age of the vessel and 
practically offset all savings due to decrease in the unit cost. It 
has also been necessary to increase the wages of personnel aboard 
transports approximately 15 per cent since 1922 in order to con- 
form as nearly as practicable with rates paid by the United States 
Shipping Board. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. TRUBEE DAVISON, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


The Post Offce Department should have known that the 
cost of fuel oil, which is the largest item of cost in steamship 
operation, as represented by the Alaska Steamship Co., when 
the old and, at that time, excessive price contract was 
awarded, has declined about 100 per cent since 1922, while 
lubricating oil had declined from 38 cents per gallon to 23 
cents. In the face of this general deflation of operating 
expenses the Alaska Steamship Co., the Alaska Legislature, 
and the Post Office Department feel that the steamship com- 
pany should have an additional subsidy because the foreign- 
trade ships are getting theirs. 

CARRYING COALS TO NEWCASTLE 


The steamship companies so highly subsidized by the Post 
Office Department are now, and have for years, been engaged 
in distributing British Columbia and Utah coal along the 
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Alaska coast. The fact that coal of equally high grade is 
mined on the line of the Alaska Railroad and is delivered for 
a low price at the railroad terminal port of Seward and 
could well supply the towns of the Alaska coast if low water 
rates were available, does not appeal to the development 
sensibilities of the steamship management. Development 
aid, such as this, for the Territory would mean the relinquish- 
ment of a few immediate dollars gained from freighting 
foreign coal northward, and therefore the commercial ex- 
pansion of industry within the Territory receives no con- 
sideration from our monopolistic friends. 
CARRYING TIMBER INTO THE NATIONAL FORESTS 

In none of its selfishly monopolistic policies does the 
Alaska Steamship Co. show its total indifference to the wel- 
fare of Alaska, its industry, and its people so much as in its 
transportation of timber and lumber from Puget Sound to its 
associated enterprises, the Copper River Railroad and the 
Kennecot copper mines in Alaska. An annual amount of 
1,500,000 feet of lumber is thus carried into the Alaska Na- 
tional Forest. This represents an annual loss to the Alaska 
lumber industry of approximately $50,000. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF THE LUMBER 

Puget Sound fir railroad ties cost $19 per thousand board 
feet in Seattle, and at the steamship freight rates quoted to 
the public on 100,000 feet or upwards lots of $12.50 per thou- 
sand cost 81.16 ½ each landed on the wharf at Cordova. 
Sawn Alaska hemlock ties are quoted at local mills for $1 
each, and hemlock is much superior to Washington fir as 
railroad-tie material. Experienced railroad builders in 
Alaska claim that hemlock ties will greatly outlast fir ties. 
In fact, Washington fir ties are but little superior to Alaska 
spruce in lasting qualities. But what matters that to the 
company? They are carrying lumber to their associated 
enterprises in Alaska virtually freight free and no wharfage, 
while they extort excessive rates from the general Alaska 
public and grab off Government subsidies through the Post 
Office Department. 

COMMON LUMBER 

The cost of common fir lumber at Puget Sound ports 
averages about $22.50 per thousand, and with freight of 
$12.50 per thousand added costs the company $35 per thou- 
sand landed in Cordova. Common lumber from the na- 
tional forest in Cordova is quoted at $32.50 per thousand. 
Thus the lumber laid down at Cordova costs the company 
$2.50 more per thousand than it may be bought for locally. 


QUALITY OF ALASKA LUMBER 


To those who may raise the question of comparative 
quality of Alaska and Puget Sound lumber, I will submit the 
opinion of the forest products laboratory of the University of 
Wisconsin, as set forth after elaborate tests of the qualities 
of American lumber in 1927: 

The data show conclusively that the mechanical properties of 
woods from the coast forests of Alaska are not inferior to those of 
the same species grown in other parts of the United States. The 
growth conditions appear favorable for the production of good 
mechanical properties. The Alaska forests comprise large 
stands of mature timber, which are able to compare with other 
woods on the basis of merit. 


WHEN YOU THINK ALASKA, THINK ALASKA STEAMSHIP co. 

So reads the transportation company’s advertisements. 

The isolated people of the interior may think “Alaska 
Steamship Co.” during the long winter months, when they 
are shut off from the parcel-post service, and remember 
that five-sixths of the parcel-post rates to Alaska is grabbed 
off by the company they are advised to think about. The 
residents of lonely islands in the North Pacific, as they 
travel its boisterous waters for many miles to reach a post 
office, must surely think Alaska Steamship Co. when they 
realize that Government funds, which should maintain a 
service to their island homes, are thrown into the coffers of 
a ruthless corporation that gives nothing in return for it. 
Just think Alaska Steamship Co., and keep on thinking it. 
Think of it as you would think of banditry or racketeering. 
Think of an organization of patriots gouging and fleecing 
the Government that protects and fosters its trade monopoly 
with the aid of officials who are supposed to guard the 
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funds intrusted to their care, and then you have envisaged 
the Alaska Steamship Co. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend in the 
Recorp an article which is analogous to the question I have 


been discussing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alaska asks 
unanimous consent to print in the Record an article on the 
subject of Alaskan shipping. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, under permission to 
extend my remarks, I desire to incorporate a speech made by 
the Hon. James Wickersham in dedication of the new Fed- 
eral and Territorial building at Juneau, Alaska. 

The speech is as follows: 

. Ladies and gentlemen, we are gathered to-night upon the invita- 
tion of the Governor of Alaska to assist in formally dedicating this 
new Government building, erected by the authority and at the 
expense of the United States as a “ Federal and Territorial build- 
ing," to the public uses for which it was intended by the laws 
authorizing its construction. 

The people of Alaska are and have a good right to be proud 
of the architectural appearance of the building. In striking con- 
trast to the older, more expensive, and less useful style of public 
buildings formerly erected by our Government, it is a 6-story 
structure of the modern office-building type, wherein more atten- 
tion is given to serviceable space and ease of access and use by 
a busy people than to old-fashioned Roman architecture. Its 
outer walls are constructed of reinforced concrete buſit within a 
steel frame and faced with terra cotta colored brick, Its roof 
cornice and other simple outer ornamentation, including its 
lower frontal facade, are constructed of Indiana limestone, which 
becomes harder and more duréble with age, while its 
tetrastyle portico rising above the bronze southern doors is sup- 
ported by four huge columns of Alaska marble. Its interior finish 
of Alaska marble, its many supporting columns, iron stairways, 
and elevators, its tile filled and fireproof partitions, and well- 

d and spacious office rooms, give full assurance of safety to 
public officials, valuable records, and long life to a well-furnished 
public building. 

The N. P. Severin Co., contractors and builders, are entitled to 
congratulations upon the prompt and faithful performance of 
their contract for the construction of the building, and the 
Treasury officials in charge of inspection and oversight on the 
very satisfactory conclusion of their duties. 

It may as well be mentioned now that while the capitol build- 
ing is satisfactory, the surroundings are not. The street in front 
of the building is but 20 feet wide between sidewalks, while the 
wooden buildings across this narrow alleyway are a constant 
fire menace. Even a single line of automobiles in the street 
renders it impossible for the city fire trucks to get by with safety. 
The block of land opposite the front of the capitol must be 
acquired for an enlargement of the site. It may be that under 
the terms of the act of 1926 the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to purchase ground; but if not, it will be necessary 
to secure the passage of an act of Congress to effectuate that 
result. The Legislature of Alaska at the coming session ought 
to authorize the transfer of the title to the lot where the old 
museum building stands to the United States for use as an 
extension of the capitol site, and memorialize Congress for such 
other aid as may be necessary. The city of Juneau ought to 
take immediate action to represent the public interest—the 
Delegate from Alaska will give his active support to these 
suggestions. 

The act of Congress authorizing the construction of this build- 
ing was passed by that body on June 10, 1910, more than 20 years 
ago, and it provided for two public buildings in Juneau, the gov- 
ernor’s mansion to cost $40,000 and the post office and customhouse 
to cost $200,000. The executive mansion was built promptly, but 
not the public building. Appropriations were made by Congress 
for the construction of the post office and customhouse in 1911, 
$60,000; in 1913, $40,000; and in 1915, $75,000; but for some reason, 
not generally known, no work was begun on the building and the 
project became dormant. 

The first effort after 1915 to bring it to life came when Congress 
passed the public buildings act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 630), 
more than 10 years after the last appropriation for it had been 
made by Congress in 1915, 16 years after it had been author- 
ized by the act of June 10, 1910. By section 3 of the act of 1926 
the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to construct a speci- 
fied number of public buildings then,authorized by acts of Con- 
gress, including that located in Juneau. The Secretary was given 
authority “to disregard the limit of cost fixed by Congress for 
each of said projects to purchase additional land for an enlarge- 
ment of sites, and for such purposes to expend, in addition to the 
amounts heretofore appropriated, such additional sums of money 
for each of said projects as he shall deem advisable, not exceeding 
in the aggregate 815.000, 000.“ and “to provide additional space in 
such buildings for other activities or branches of the public serv- 
ice not specifically enumerated in the act or acts authorizing the 
acquisition of the sites or the construction of the building, or 
both.” 

By that language Congress gave the Secretary of the Treasury 
authority to change the very character of the Juneau public 
building from that of a mere post office and customhouse to in- 
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of the Treasury, in the determinations and allo- 
cation of limits of cost for the projects enumerated in section 3 
of the public buildings act approved May 25, 1926, shall set apart 
and reserve from the additional aggregate limit of cost of $15,090,- 
000 specified therein, sufficient sums to provide for the projects at 
Seattle, Wash., San Pedro, Calif., Malden, Mass., and Juneau, 


Thus specially authorized, the Treasury De ent ared 
the plans and estimates for the Juneau dane as it is 8 
structed, including its use as a capitol building, whereupon Con- 
gress approved the plan and the increased cost in the appropria- 
tion act of March 5, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 177), in the following 
language: 

“Juneau, Alaska, Federal and Territorial building: Toward the 
construction of the building, $200,000, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to enter into contracts for the entire esti- 
mated cost of such building for not to exceed $775,000, in lieu of 
$177,500 authorized by the act of June 25, 1910.” 

The act of 1928 thereby related back to the original act of 1910 
and amended it so as to include the use of this building as a 
capitol, and we now hail this beautiful structure as the capitol of 
the Territory of Alaska. 

Whatever criticisms visiting congressional committees may make 
with regard to the development of Alaska, we who have resided 
here for many years and given fair attention to the changes in 
our government and the general increase in our natural wealth, 
have clearly observed the constant, if slow, growth in both. The 
organic act of August 24, 1912, secured by the people of our Ter- 
ritory after long travail, provided (1) that the former unorganized 
region purchased by the United States from Russia by the treaty 
of March 30, 1867, “and known as Alaska, shall be and constitute 
the Territory of Alaska”; (2) “that the capital of the Territory 
shall be at the city of Juneau, and the seat of government shall 
be maintained there”; (3) it created an elective form of terri- 
torial legislature with extensive powers of local self-government; 
and (4) paved the way for this evening’s dedication of the capitol 
of Alaska. These successful labors of our citizens constitute real 
and permanent growth in good government under the most 
adverse circumstances, and demonstrate that they are not dor- 
mant, but are ever active in pressing for better government in the 
way our fathers trod, in accordance with the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States. Nine sessions of the Alaska Legislature have met in the 
capital city and conducted public business in rented halls; the 
tenth session will meet on the first Monday in March in the per- 
manent legislative halls provided in this capitol building. That 
is real Alaska progress after the true American type. 

In recent years Congress entered upon a limited system of inter- 
nal improvements in Alaska in aid of the development of Terri- 
torial government and the natural resources of the country. It 
authorized the construction of a Government-owned and operated 
railroad from an all-the-year-open harbor at Seward, through the 
Matanuska and Healy River coal fields to the Fairbanks gold fields, 
at a cost of $70,000,000. Recently the Secretary of the Treasury 
caused plans and estimates to be made and set apart the funds 
necessary to construct a general-use building at Fairbanks, author- 
ized by the public building act of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L. 611), 
to cost $400,000. The War Department will spend this year for 
Alaska harbor improvements, $272,000 for the Ketchikan Basin, 
$85,000 for the Seward Breakwater, and $18,000 for the Port Alex- 
ander Harbor work, while the improvement of the Nome Harbor, 
to cost $250,000, is to come in two years. The Alaska Road Com- 
mission will spend this year a million dollars for general highway 
work in northern and western Alaska, and in addition the sum of 
$130,000 on roads in the Mount McKinley National Park. The 
Bureau of Public Roads, under the Agricultural Department, will 
spend out of Forest Service funds, for highways in 1931, $50,000 
at Ketchikan, $140,000 near Juneau, $45,000 at Seward, $40,000 at 
Wrangell, $60,000 at Skagway, $45,000 at Yakutat, $25,000 at Kake, 
$30,000 at Moose Pass, $10,000 at Craig, $20,000 at Klawak, and 
$75,000 at Petersburg, a total of $540,000, while the Forest Service 
will spend $191,000 in its separate work. The total to be expended 
for construction of highways, roads, and trails in 1931 amounts 
to $1,670,000, not including the appropriations yet to be made by 
the Legislature of Alaska. Nor are the native schools forgotten: 
The Bureau of Education will erect this year six new school build- 
ings in the northern part of the Territory at a cost of $36,000; 
three new hospitals to cost $29,500; extensions to 14 other school 
buildings to cost $110,000; an Indian boys’ training school at Shoe- 
maker Bay, Wrangell, to cost $100,000, and other items totaling 
$1,125,000, Public funds to the amount of about $5,000,000 will 
thus be expended in Alaska in 1931, very largely for public high- 
wa: 


Ana why not? Five million dollars per annum is a goodly sum 
of money, but a mere pittance in comparison with what the United 
States expends annually in the States for similar work—in States 
where there is local power and wealth to construct roads and other 
improvements by taxation upon privately owned property belong- 
ing to those who own both the property and the roads, and where 
the United States owns but little. In Alaska the United States 
owns 98 per cent of all the lands, and all the railroads, buildings, 
and other property constructed by it, and reserves to its own use 
for future sale all the coal, oil, and other wealth from the public 
lands, from which it will derive great profit. The small sum it 


expends in Alaska improving its own properties is much less than 
one-half of the annual gold output Alaska mines send to the 
Government mints for the support of the Nation’s gold standard. 
From January 1, 1880, to December 31, 1930, a period of 50 years, 
Alaskans min ta 


ed p 
$628,806,856 in gold, poppe, and other minerals. There 
months in 50 years—Alaska miners produced more than a million 
dollars of gold and copper per month during that 50-year period. 
The mineral industry in Alaska is yet in its infancy and is con- 
stantly growing. 

“As great a sum as that half-century output of Alaska minerals 
amounts to, the value of Alaska fish shipped te the United States 
in half that period exceeds it. From 1906 to 1930, both in- 
cluded, a period of 25 years, Alaska fishermen caught, pre; 
and shipped to the United States markets fish to the e of 
$743,975,738—an annual production of $30,000,000. From the re- 
ports of the governor and collector of customs, we are informed 
that the total production of Alaska fish, furs, and minerals ex- 

ported to the United States since 1867 amounts to the sum of 
Si 762,968,496. 


Alaska production since 1867 
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oil seeps throughout the oil-bearing country that lead to 
the discovery of oil. 

I was astounded while in Alaska to find that there was 
oil way up near the volcano Katmai. There they have small 
oil wells which were found from the seeps seeping out of 
the ground. It is interesting to know that a great volcano 
sometimes sends up its black smoke for days. This evi- 
dently is because there is a seepage of oil into the volcano, 
and the oil is burned up by the volcano. 

For the discovery of oil they early used all kinds of divin- 
ing rods and all kinds of methods by which they try to find 
where the oil is under the ground. You have also heard of 
the water witch, which came down to us from England. 
Our foreparents in England for centuries have followed the 
water-witch system; that is, to take a limb and put it in 
your hand and then carry it along until it dips, and there 
they say there is water. So they use divining rods to deter- 
mine where oil is; but none of those things are to be relied 


oop on, and even the best geologists are not to be relied on. 


Fish and fur, OO EE ATE SE R AIRE 9, 514, 663 
t TT 8. 039, 940 
Minerals, 1880-19302 ——5j——r— Ä 628, 806, 856 
Total. —1—ͤr 1. 762, 968, 496 

Not only has Alaska produced and that t wealth 


exported grea 

to the United States, and enriched its Pacific coast cities thereby, 
but her people have purchased from the United States, princi- 
pally from Seattle, Portland, and San Francisco, and imported 

into Alaska, from 1867 to date, more than $900,000,000 worth of 
merchandise of all kinds. Add Alaska’s total production of wealth 
to her total purchase of merchandise—our total exports to and 
our total imports from the United States— 


Total exports__...........-.------...--.-......-. $1, 762, 968, 496 
Total IMpar oe aca acco canna s a 907, 873, 941 
Total TACO are ra cele rncaieesetonincies 2, 670, 842, 437 


and we have the total sum of Alaska’s trade value with United 
States merchants and manufacturers since 1867—more than two 
and a half billion dollars. A huge sum to have been won by a 
few thousand pioneers from an inhospitable wilderness in the 
first half century of trade with the mother country. It is, how- 
ever, but a mere trickle to the great stream of wealth which will 
flow into the markets of the United States from Alaska when our 
natural resources shall be more fully located and developed by an 
increasing number of our people who will follow us into the 
northern Territory, armed with better trade facilities and aided by 
wiser and more generous government. 

Our seas are filled with fish, our mountains with minerals, our 
coastal islands with forests awaiting the coming pulp makers, 
our interior valleys with unsettled agricultural lands equal in 
area and productivity to those in Scandinavia. Our people are 
brave and hardy, filled with loyalty to American ideals and love 
for constitutional government, and in good time will adopt a 
State constitution and secure the admission of the State of Alaska 
into the Union of the United States. We hail the completion of 
this beautiful capitol and the promise of higher development in 
American Government and trade in our chosen homeland— Alaska. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown]. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have asked for this time in order to talk for a 
few minutes upon the oil situation in this country. I 
thought the House might be interested in knowing some- 
thing about how an oil well is drilled, the methods of com- 
merce, and the custom of the business. The Ways and 
Means Committee is to be called on next Thursday to com- 
mence hearings on this question of the oil situation in the 
United States. 

In order to deal intelligently with a business, the House 
of Representatives ought to have some idea and have some 
understanding of the business as it is carried on. 

The general impression prevailing throughout the United 
States is that there is an overproduction of oil. I will deal 
with that later in my remarks. 

Of course, the great question in the oil country has 
always been where to find oil. All kinds of methods and all 
kinds of systems have been devised to undertake to discover 
where the oil is under the surface of the ground. Great 
geologists have established in Oklahoma one of the great- 
est geological schools in the world. 

Oil, as you know, was discovered by accident, as it were, 
in Pennsylvania, in 1859, up at Titusville. There were oil 
seeps in the ground that led to the discovery, There are 


Oil is found either in sand or in lime formations. The oil 
sand is similar to the sand in which water is found. When 
they drill a well for water they get to sand, and oil is found 
in the sand similar to the way water is found in sand, except 
that oil has back of it either a gas pressure or water pressure. 

Under the rules of the game, if I own 80 acres of land and 
a man wants to lease that to prospect for oil, he makes a 
5-year or 10-year lease. He pays me a bonus. He pays me 
so many dollars per acre and $1 a year in rental. That $1 
in the way of rental is simply to postpone the drilling of a 
well or wells. He agrees to drill a well within 12 months. 
If he does not drill a well in 12 months he agrees to pay me 
$1 an acre in rental, thus postponing the drilling for another 
12 months. In other words, in leasing these lands the prime 
object is to have production, to produce, to drill. That is 
the system of leasing. 

Some of the oil leases in other territories are for 10 years; 
and neighborhoods throughout the West, where there is 
a possibility of oil—entire neighborhoods—enter into a con- 
tract whereby they give 4,000, 5,000, 6,000, 8,000, or 10,000 
acres in a single block to some oil company or some oil 
prospector, entirely free of any bonus, the contract being 
that somewhere in that block of land he will drill an oil 
well in order to see if there is oil and so they can develop 
their community. Now, here comes a man, and he takes my 
80 acres, and he decides, either through a geologist or 
through some other method, to drill a well at a certain 
place. Most of the successful companies use geologists. 

Mr, AYRES. Before the gentleman leaves the leasing 
proposition, will he yield to me for a statement, although I 
do not want to break in on the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. AYRES. In many counties in the gentleman’s State 
and in the State of Kansas there are anywhere from 250,000 
to 300,000 acres of land that have been leased to these 
companies, making that much of an income to the farmers 
in those localities. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. In Oklahoma at least 15,000,000 
acres are under lease. 

Mr. AYRES. But at the present time that has practically 
ceased? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. He decides to locate some oil on 
my land. There was one successful oil producer in Okla- 
homa who decided where he would drill in this way: He 
would go out on a piece of land, pick up a rock, turn around 
two or three times, and throw the rock, and wherever the 
rock hit that is where he would drill. That was his system 
for finding oil. 

A majority of them, of course, have experienced geologists. 
We will say he locates his well close to this line [indicat- 
ing]. He first has to dig a cellar, as it is called. He digs 
a place around which he must build his rig. He buys his 
lumber, and the oil industry buys millions upon millions of 
feet of lumber to use in building rigs. They erect the rig 
and then they move in their boilers and they move in their 
other drilling machinery. The oil business, again, buys mil- 
lions upon millions of pounds of steel in order to carry on its 
operations, He moves in and he starts that well, we will say, 
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with a 16-inch casing. He will start, we will say, with a big 
steel casing, and then he starts to spud in. He is going to 
build this well, let us say, by the cable system; that is, the 
drill is fastened on a wire cable and is drilled by pounding 
or “percussion.” He “spuds in,” and when he gets down 
through the soil a piece, and for fear it may cave in, he runs 
down another casing. He runs down first a 16-inch steel 
casing. He will go perhaps 800 feet with a screw on the top, 
running it down in this way [indicating]. When he gets 
down 800 feet he has to reduce the size of his casing, so he 
reduces from a 16-inch casing to a 14-inch casing. He has 
to run the 14-inch casing, inside the first casing, from the 
top of this hole on down, and then he keeps on drilling and 
keeps on reducing the casing, but every one of the casings 
has to run from the top down to where it stops. He drills 
down an average depth of 2,100 or 2,300 or 2,500 or 2,800 
feet, and in going down he is watching all the time the 
“ drillings ” that comes out. He watches that for signs of 
oil. If some morning he walks out there to the slush pit, 
where the bailers slush this water out with the sand—some 
morning in the bright sunlight if he sees a rainbow —he 
immediately begins to get busy, because the first sign of oil 
is when he sees that “rainbow” in the sand. He will then 
make an investigation to see if he has struck oil sand. 

If he should be close to the sand and on account of the 
inadvertence of his driller he should penetrate too far and 
it should happen to be heavily ladened with gas, then, of 
course, he has struck a gusher, and it will come pouring 
right out; but a majority of the wells have to be shot with 
nitroglycerin, which is lowered in the well and touched off 
by electricity. The casing is lifted above the sand and set on 
cement, and after it is touched off, then it explodes and 
breaks the sand up so that the oil has free access and can 
come out. 

This industry employs 2,000,000. This is the number of 
men employed directly in the oil business and has nothing to 
do with the other millions of men who are hired in the vari- 
ous industries that supply the needs of an oil field. 

We will say he strikes down here [indicating] and hits 
oil, and it comes out 1,000 barrels a day from this well on 
my place here [indicating]. Over here [indicating] this 
land happens to be leased, because he has done, as most of 
the prospectors do, gone out and sold some of these leases to 
get money to drill this well. That is called “dry hole 
money.” He has gone out and said to a big oil company, “I 
will sell you 80 acres offset from my well for $100 an acre.” 
If he hits oil, of course, they have a lease on that land. He 
is an independent fellow, he is just a fellow that has scraped 
up enough money to drill this one well. Now, he has drilled 
his well and he has brought in a 1,000-barrel well. Then 
what takes place? The big oil company across the line here 
immediately puts its well down 660 feet from this well, which 
is the custom—not the law—the law says “ a reasonable dis- 
tance,” and 660 feet is the custom of the trade. They put 
down their well 660 feet over here immediately. Why? 

Because oil in the law is like a wild animal. Oil in the law 
belongs to him who catches it or who gets it. So he goes 
down here on this side to keep this fellow from draining his 
land over here and taking the oil from under his land. 

Oil has been demonstrated to be a movable thing under 
the surface and, of course, the man who taps it and gets it 
out is the owner, because he captures it. So this man goes 
down here immediately, and that is not all he does. As soon 
as he goes down here he moves over to another location here, 
and this fellow has got to drill here or he is going to have his 
side drained. So they drill along here and drill along here 
[indicating]. - 

If this man has not got the money, it is not very long until 
they have “drilled him out,” because he has not money 
enough to go on this other side and take the oil. 

The oil is put in tanks. If it is discovered away from a 
field, where there is a tank line adjacent, then the question 
comes up as to how he is going to get his oil to market. If 
the field is large enough so that they can afford to build a 
pipe line, the pipe-line company will build a line there and 
he will take his oil out of his tank that he is able to put up. 
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Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? - 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Iam glad to hear the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma detailing the work in an oil field 
and especially in relation to drilling, because it helps to ex- 
plain the reason the oil men can not refrain from drilling, 
as many say they should, in the interest of conservation. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. You start with the original 
lease, the contract with the lessor, and it compels the lessee, 
the independent oil man, to develop and keep on developing; 
it requires him to drill these wells and when he does drill 
them, other companies drill an offset which compels addi- 
tional drilling. It isa minutia of legal obligation in these 
contracts and customs in the oil industry that compel this 
hurried flush production and the consequent waste and 
necessity for conservation. 

Do you not think these legal requirements and customs 
that have grown out of the leasing act of 1920 and prior 
to that time should be revised so as to permit of drilling 
wells. Would not that be a great aid to the conservation 
and orderly development of these fields? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I would say that here is the great diffi- 
culty of facing that program. This man drills over here 
and A is unable to drill opposite. A is compelled to pay 
the same royalty that the man pays across the line, although 
he has not a drop of oil out of his land. That is to pro- 
tect the draining of his land. If he failed to carry out the 
contract, he must make good. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Emphasizing the force of what 
the gentleman said as to the legal right if any oil escapes 
after it is brought to the surface, if it escapes from 
the well and flows on the earth to other land, wherever the 
oil lands, it becomes the property of the man who owns that 
land. It is like a wild animal, and becomes the property of 
the man upon whose land it is taken. I had a lawsuit in 
which that was tried out. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Oil is like a wild animal, and becomes 
the property of the man who takes it. 

Mr. GOLDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDER. After a well comes in, waiting for the 
pipe line, is it not sometimes capped? 

Mr. McKEOWN. If it has not excessive pressure, in bring- 
ing the oil out you will have sufficient tanks, which are 
always prepared in advance. But if there is an overflow 
of the earth tanks or not sufficient tanks they will cap 
the well. But there is a great deal of danger to property 
in capping a well which is under a great deal of force. The 
result might be detrimental to the property and adjacent 
property. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman permit a 
suggestion? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Les. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. After a well is brought in 
the law of most oil-producing States require that the well 
be pipe lined. There are exceptional cases where the gas 
pressure is so great as to completely eliminate all the ordi- 
nary precautions and it can not be brought under control 
for days. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The pipe lines are made common car- 
riers in most States. In other words, you must take what- 
ever oils are offered. They carry the oil to the refiner. They 
settle every two weeks and pay the owner of the land and 
others who have an interest in it. 

Now, I want to call your attention to the fact that the 
United States is divided into several districts as to the pro- 
duction of oil. It is interesting to note that all the way 
from Maine down to Mississippi—and we will have to change 
this line shortly because we have discovered gas in Missis- 
sippi and it will only be a short time before they will dis- 
cover oil. None of this territory produces crude oil. 
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From here you have Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
where we have produced in 1929, 25,962,000 barrels and re- 
fined 33,802,000 barrels, or they refined 7,840,000 more barrels 
in that territory than was produced in the territory. 

Then you have here Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, and Michigan—Michigan is going in for the produc- 
tion of oil. They produced 209,142,000 barrels and refined 
110,349,000 barrels. In other words, they refined 89,435,000 
more barrels of crude oil than was produced. Then you 
come to what is known as the mid-continent field—Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. 

In the Oklahoma-Kansas territory we produced 296,579,000 
barrels, and we refined only 115,449,000 barrels. We were 
within 181,130,000 barrels of refining all of the oil that we 
produced in that territory. Then we have the “inland” 
Texas territory, with 250,102,000 barrels produced and 58,- 
310,000 barrels refined, or a difference of 191,789,000 barrels 
more produced than refined in that territory. Then there 
is a territory west of the mountains—California, Oregon, 
Washington, and all this territory—which produced 292,- 
037,000 barrels and refined 243,110,000 barrels, a difference 
of 48,927,000 barrels more produced than refined. Then 
there is a territory down here on the Gulf coast, with a 
production of 7,239,000 barrels and an importation into the 
same territory of 6,629,000 barrels. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the gentleman purpose 
placing in the Record a map with the figures and lines as 
drawn upon it which is illuminative of the subject and so 
much more easily understood than reading the figures? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I would like to very much if I can get 
the permission of the Committee on Printing. I shall try 
to do it. There is territory over here where there is no 
production, but a large amount of oil is used, and instead 
of its coming from the mid-continent it comes from for- 
eign countries—from Mexico and South America. There 
are two things that every American citizen would seem to 
want to be satisfied of. The first is whether or not we 
are going to destroy our oil industry by the method we are 
pursuing now in its development, and the next thing to 
determine is whether or not the laying of an embargo or 
restrictions on importations is going to raise the price of 
gasoline to the consumer. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose we help you out, your freight 
rates would make the price prohibitive, and we are now be- 
ing petitioned from all down the coast against this very 
proposition. The gentleman makes an appealing argument, 
and if he could give us oil and gasoline just as cheap as we 
are getting it now, all well and good. I would like to have 
the gentleman address himself to that. 

Mr. McKEOWN. First, is there any likelihood of our 
destroying our own oil by the methods we pursue in its pro- 
duction. Let us see what the situation is with reference to 
that. It is proposed by those who favor conservation that 
we conserve our oil in this country and drain the world. 
We heard that applied to coal. We were told to conserve 
the coal in the United States and to use up the world’s sup- 
ply. What has been the result? The absolute destruction 
of the coal business in this country. The importation of 
crude oil from Mexico, put into competition by Doheny with 
coal, has practically destroyed the coal business. If you 
want to destroy the oil business in this country, all you have 
to do is to “ conserve ” the oil in the United States and drain 
the world. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not a fact that the substitution of 
oil for coal and the use of hydroelectric power has been 
what has produced the injury to the coal business? 

Mr. McKEOWN. It has been a fact that we said we were 
going to conserve the coal in this country. My State has 
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enough coal to last the entire United States, at the present 
rate of consumption, for 150 to 200 years. Our coal mines 
sos shut down to-day because there is practically no demand 
or coal. 

aa WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. WURZBACH. The gentleman speaks of the argument 
that is made against the tariff on oil. Could not the same 
argument be made against the tariff on crops raised on the 
farm? We all know that the continual growing of crops on 
land impoverishes the land, and the same argument that is 
made against the tariff on oil might be made against a tariff 
on recurring crops on the land. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. I want to call the attention of 
the House to some startling figures to show the absurdity - 
of the proposition of conserving oil. I read from the state- 
ment of one of the gentlemen, Dr. Ralph Arnold, who ap- 
peared before the committee in the other body. He said 
that from the oil fields now discovered, from the billions of 
tons of coal, and from the billions of tons of shale there may 
be recovered more than 750,000,000, 000 barrels of oil, or 
enough to last the United States more than 500 years at 
the present rate of consumption. He also estimated that at 
least 70 per cent of our original sources of supply were still 
untouched. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr, ABERNETHY] is afraid that possibly a tariff would raise 
the price of gasoline to the consumer. Is it not a fact that 
the Dutch Shell and the Gulf Refining Co. are shipping 
South American gasoline into New York in their tankers, 
and that they can lay down gasoline there for about 4 cents 
a gallon, and yet the price of gasoline here in Washington, 
200 miles away, is 16 cents a gallon. That answers the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. In years past in the oil trade the slogan 
has been “a feast or a famine.” We either had a feast of 
crude oil or we had a famine of crude oil. That originated 
from the practice which existed years ago when the big 
companies, the Standard and other big companies, when 
they wanted to cut the price of crude oil they started the 
propaganda that there was a feast, and they cut the price 
of crude oil, but when they wanted to raise the price of 
gasoline they started the report that there was a famine, 
so the production of oil and the price of gasoline of late 
years has had no relation at all. Any sane man would 
think that if there was overproduction of crude oil and a 
low price of crude oil there would naturally exist a low 
price of gasoline, but such has not been the fact in the 
history of the trade, because there seems to be no real rela- 
tion between the amount of oil available and the price of 
gasoline. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. GLOVER. I noticed recently, in driving from Arkan- 
sas to Washington, D. C., the price of gasoline ranged from 
13 cents to 23 cents a gallon, depending upon the town in 
which I stopped to get it. Will the gentleman explain how 
it is there is such a great difference in the price of the same 
gasoline in possibly the same day’s travel, within a very 
few miles of each other? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Several of the States have placed a tax 
on gasoline. Some States have taxed more and some have 
taxed less, but, as a matter of fact, there are a lot of “ tricks 
in the trade” in the differential in price of gasoline. 

Mr. GLOVER. But in driving through the State of Ten- 
nessee the gentleman will find that prices in the same day 
in the same State range about as I have mentioned. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I commend that to the attorney gen- 
eral of that State. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Does not the price of gaso- 
line bear about the same relationship to crude oil as the 
price of bread bears to the price of wheat? 
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fh McKEOWN. Well, I do not know; but they are both 
gh. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. But that illustrates the rela- 
tionship? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Before the gentleman leaves 
the question of supply, did not Mr. Arnold who testified 
before the Senate Commerce Committee make an estimate 
that our visible oil supply in the sands at the present time 
exceeded 27,000,000,000 barrels, with enough of substitutes 
of shale and coal to last the country for 500 years? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. And that at no time in the 
history of our country have we ever exhausted a natural 
resource. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is correct. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman a moment ago referred to 
the fact that about 70 per cent of the “ well oil” supply still 
remained? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ARENTZ. For what year was that? 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is 1929. From 1859 to January 1, 
1929. 

Mr. ARENTZ. It would be very interesting to put in the 
Recorp the same figures for 1921. If I remember correctly, 
at that time we were faced with an absolute famine of oil, 
and something had to be done or the automobiles would 
have to cease running. Of course we know how flush pro- 
duction has increased and has become prevalent in many, 
many sections of the United States. Is it the gentleman’s 
belief that 70 per cent still remains? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, it is undoubtedly 70 per cent. It 
is impossible to tell. It might be much more. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Or it might be 500 per cent? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. So far as we know to-day, you 
can not exhaust the oil. No oil field has ever been ex- 
hausted up to the present time. 

Now, if you gentlemen would spare me a few moments 
I would like to complete my statement. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? I want 
to be helpful and I have a high regard for the gentleman. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield, briefly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I wonder if the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma would support a movement to break up this combi- 
nation between the Shell, the Gulf, the Standard, and the 
Texas Cos., which keeps up the price of refined oil and 
keeps down the price of the crude oil, and then we would 
get somewhere and you would not put the burden on the 
nonproducing people down in our country. 

Mr. McKEOWN. We are not going to put any burden 
on the gentleman’s people. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I wonder if the gentleman would 
join us in a movement of that sort? ; 

Mr. McKEOWN. If the gentleman will be patient with 
me and allow me to proceed, I will show you the situation. 

Mr. GREEN. If we would let this oil come in it would 
have tendency to tear down the monopoly of which the gen- 
tleman speaks? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to quote to you what a gentle- 
man said in England. You, who are interested in Amer- 
ican industry, listen to this: j - 


CONSERVATION ONLY OIL AID IN SIGHT 


New Tonk, February 2.—Asserting that the policy of conserva- 
tion of crude oil in the United States has reached a critical stage, 
J. B. Aug. Kessler, ing director of the Royal Dutch Oil Co., 
would sound the death knell for conservation in all other crude- 
oil-producing countries except Russia and Rumania. 

In a statement made in London and given out here by the New 
York representative of the company, the world’s largest oil pro- 
ducer, Mr. Kessler, said conservation and cooperation offered the 
only solution for the industry and that if conservation was halted, 
overproduction would be that much worse. 

He said there was “no denying that producers who have volun- 

_tarily reduced their production have not been receiving for their 
crude oil a price which has enabled them to make both ends 
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meet,” but argued the money results would have been worse with- 
out conservation. . 

“The fact that conservation has not resulted in bringing prices 
to a satisfactory level only proves that the overproduction during 
1929 and the accumulation of stocks has been so serious that even 
a year of conservation could not result in a reasonable price for 
crude oil and its products.” 

He dissented from the view of some producers who have lost con- 
fidence in the beneficial effect of conservation that the only way 
to bring things back to reasonable conditions is to let free compe- 
tition take its course and to let the law of supply and demand 
settle things.” > 

In Mr. Kessler's opinion free application of the law of supply 
and demand is old fashioned and out of date so far as the oil 
industry is concerned. 


There has been a great reform in business methods of the 
big oil companies apparently from the days when the 
Standard Oil brutally stifled competition and stamped upon 
opposition which culminated in the great dissolution decree 
in the days of unique American Theodore Roosevelt. 

When you scrutinize the situation carefully to-day you 
find the same wolf but dressed in grandmother’s clothing 
and talking in grandmother’s voice, while the public still 
plays the part of Little Red Riding-hood. i 

I quote from an Associated Press report under date Feb- 
ruary 2, wherein Mr. J. B. Aug. Kessler, managing director of 
the Royal Dutch Oil Co., says— 

Let us pause and see who is giving this advice to the 
lawmakers and people of the United States. It is from a 
company that has around 100 subsidiaries throughout the 
world, and whose production in foreign fields for 1929 were 
as follows: 


Crude oil Barrels 

L a e ee ie Ses 62, 696, 000 
Fr ... 8 33, 818, 000 
BI BRIOO ere secu cece NT Ne E taea HS at EEEE ANEETA 14, 627, 000 
Fan ꝶmm Bake Aenea eats a Obs EAS 6, 925, 000 
British Bornea= g a ee 5, 416, 000 
S ²˙¹m een ahaa peace ene eae RE 1, 934, 000 
rf orem women ae ee 732, 000 
L e . see uunes 107, 000 

Aten . i 136, 255, 000 


In the United States, 1929, 54,033,000. 

In 1928 they produced 47,000,000 crude oil and ran 
75,000,000 to their stills. 

With a foreign production of 136,255,000 barrels of crude 
oil and 54,033,000 of domestic crude it is apparent that to 
conserve the smaller production rather than curtail the 
larger production would be advantageous, especially when 
the smaller production is located in a country where the best 
market in the world exists. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is the gentleman speaking of the Shell 
Co. now? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Here in the United States it is known 
as the Shell Union Oil Co. It is, however, usually referred 
to as the Dutch Shell. 

When you inquire as to the cause of the present depression 
in the oil industry you are answered by the statement that 
there is overproduction in the United States. Then, if that 
be true, a curtailment would not help the industry because 
it is axiomatic that if you produce the American require- 
ment of any particular product, or a surplus, a tariff or 
embargo would be of no avail. In other words, if there is 
no oil coming in here to hurt this price and we are produc- 
ing all we require, then it would not help them. That is 
what they say. That would be true, but let us see. 

Then, why should there be any objection to a tariff or 
embargo under such conditions? We do not repeal the tariff 
on wheat, although we have a surplus of wheat. The farm- 
ers asked for it and we gave it to them. Although wheat 
prices are the lowest in years the farmers have not asked 
the repeal of the tariff. As a matter of fact, the so-called 
overproduction is a fallacy propagandered by the oil com- 
panies engaged in producing and importing cheap oils pro- 
duced in foreign lands. 

Take the 12-year period from January 1, 1918, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, the United States produced 7,996,103,000 barrels 
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of crude oil and for the same period the demand was 8,592,- 
910,000 barrels, as follows: 


For ‘refining... -25+.--522 2 —— 7, 539, 508, 000 
ee — OESE S , 063, 

For all other purposes s.e. 889, 339, 000 

rc TTT 8. 592, 910, 000 


Thus it is obvious that the total demand exceeded the 
production by 596,807,000 barrels. 

On December 31, 1929, we had in storage approximately 
541,000,000 barrels, which shows that during that period we 
imported 950,000,000 barrels of foreign oil, or about 350,- 
000,000 more than sufficient to meet the demand. 

How can any American industry live if you permit im- 
portations to go not only to the point of meeting domestic 
requirements but to store half of a year’s American demand? 
The most monstrous fallacy that the proponents here have 
to meet is that of “ Conserve our oil and drain the world.” 
I will not attempt to show the powerful potentiality of 
American oil fields and shale, but will content myself to a 
short discussion of draining the world. In two of the great 
oil-producing countries of the world, namely, Venezuela and 
Persia, there is little domestic consumption and it follows 
that nearly all of their production is exported. 

Russia is curtailing domestic consumption in order to con- 
vert as much as she can into cash to carry on her great 
5-year industrial program. Russia to date has produced 
over two and one-half billion barrels of oil and some of her 
fields have produced at the rate of 250,000 to 500,000 barrels 
to the acre. 

The Baku field, probably the best known of all the Rus- 
sian oil fields, has produced an average of about 324,000 
barrels to the acre over the entire field, an area of over 9 
square miles. Yet she produced more oil in 1929 than ever 
before. 

Now, what does she propose to do? Russia proposes to 
produce more oil. She proposes to produce 31 per cent 
more oil in 1930 than she did in 1929. She proposes to 
produce, in 1933, 90 per cent more than she produced in 1930. 
She proposes to bring her production up to a tremendous 
quantity. Here is a statement issued by the soviets on the 
7th of this month. In that statement they say they expect 
in 1933 the completion of their 5-year program and they 
propose to produce 90 per cent more than their production 
was in 1930. 

Let us see what is going on. We talk about taking care of 
an industry. This industry is not asking to make money. 
This industry is simply asking to have a chance to live. I 
hold no brief for any “independent” operator. I hold no 
brief for any Standard Oil Co. or any large company, but I 
stand here to talk for a business that affects the people of 
the United States, because we buy millions and millions of 
dollars’ worth of your steel; we buy your rope; we buy your 
lumber; we are among the best buyers of your steel products. 
We pay the highest wages in our oil fields and we employ 
2,000,000 men in this industry. We not only do that, but we 
pay out our money to the farmers for rents and leases and 
far more money for royalties on oil actually produced. 

Now, let us see what is taking place. One company alone, 
the Dutch Shell Co., is trying to control the fields of the 
world. This map shows the fields you are going to drain 
while you are “conserving” the fields of the United States. 
You are going to try to drain the world’s supply. The Brit- 
ish Empire must have oil. The British Empire is a great 
seagoing power, and by reason of her power on the sea she 
is interested in oil and must have oil. She has her hands 
in all these oil fields. These oil fields inside of five years 
3 our great export trade so we will have no export 

e. 


Mr. ARENTZ. Name the companies. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The first one is the Dutch Shell, in the 
Dutch East Indies. They practically absolutely control this 
vast area. Here are the Russian fields; these are the South 
American fields; and these are our own United States fields. 
This is a map of the world oil situation. I want to show you 
the Dutch Shell holdings. Here are the three companies: 
The Dutch Shell, the Anglo-Persian, and the Burmah Oil, 
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with a combined refining capacity of 1,150,000 barrels a day. 
While the British Government may not own a single share 
in the Dutch Shell group of companies, it unquestionably 


000 | “controls,” in a general way, its operations. Likewise it 


exerts a powerful influence in shaping the policy of the 
Burmah Oil Co., and it actually owns over 50 per cent of 
the common stock of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. Here 
is what is taking place in one of these countries—in Iraq 
or Mesopotamia: The French Government holds a one-fourth 
interest in the Iraq concession. Gasoline, fuel oil, and lubri- 
cating oil are very desirable in France. A well was drilled 
and it came in at 96,000 barrels a day. Since that time 15 
more wells have been drilled, with the result that Iraq’s 
potential production to-day is probably 1,500,000 barrels 
aday. All of these 16 wells are capped to-day. But France 
needs oil—must have oil. So she began to raise a fuss, and 
that field is going to come in shortly because France is going 
to demand that she get her part of that oil because she needs 
it. The Dutch Shell Co. owns more than 100 different sub- 
sidiaries. ‘The Dutch Shell Co. has combinations in the 
United States and just recently it bought out a large part of 
the field in California. This map was made before that 
company went into California. This map shows that they 
have a United States crude capacity of 228,000 barrels a day 
and that they have a cracking capacity of 113,500 barrels a 
day. 

In 1929 the Dutch Shell was the largest producer of 
crude oil in the United States, with an output of more than 
54,000,000 barrels. We are sitting here allowing them to go 
down into Venezuela, bring their oil in here, and refine it. 
They bring their oil to these refineries in the Dutch West 
Indies, and then ship the gasoline directly into the Atlantic 
seaboard territory that I told you was a nonproducing ter- 
ritory. They send it in here and they put an import value 
on that gasoline of 8 cents a gallon. They say it costs 
them 8 cents to bring it in, although they are not paying 
any tariff. They say it costs them 8 cents and we can only 
get from 4% to 5 to 6 cents for our gasoline in this country. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that the 
Big Four, composed of the Gulf, the Dutch Shell, and the 
two Standards, are enthusiastic conservationists at home, in 
order to compel independents to shut in their production, 
and the champions of exploitation abroad in order to seize 
the American market and control the price? 

Mr. McKEOWN. They are all interested together. These 
companies in this country own one-fourth of this field over 
here. They are going everywhere and they want to bring 
that oil into the United States. I have no objection to 
them bringing their cheap oil in here to refine it and sell 
it abroad; I have no objection to them doing that, but I 
do object to them bringing that cheap oil here and selling 
it here, because it is not the kind of oil produced in the 
mid-continent field. Mr. Doheny brought the first oil to 
this country from Mexico in 1908, and it was a low grade 
of oil. He brought it in here and put it in competition with 
eastern coal. 

Then they brought in what they called “ tapped ” oil—that 
is, oil from which the small amount of gasoline had been 
refined out. 

The truth about it is this: If you are not going to do some- 
thing for this industry, you are not only going to destroy 
the independent oil operator in this country but you are 
going to destroy an industry that is now holding down the 
price of gasoline to your consumers. If you allow these big 
companies to destroy the little, independent operator, who is 
now hanging “ by his eyebrows,” your consumers are going 
to pay for it. Why do I say this? In Venezuela and in 
Colombia where they can produce oil for less than 70 cents 
a barrel, what is the price of gasoline in Bogota, Colombia, 
to-day? Fifty-five cents a gallon, and yet they are produc- 
ing crude oil in that same country for less than 70 cents a 
barrel. 


Now, what is going to take place in the United States when 
you are trying to drain the oil supply of the world and 
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conserve the supply here? ‘They asked us to “ conserve ” and 
we have been conserving, and down in Oklahoma we are not 
allowed to take over 5 per cent a day and in some places it 
is as low as 2 per cent. We can run but a small part of our 
oil out of the ground—in fact, Oklahoma can to-day produce 
easily four times as much as it is allowed to produce. We 
are asking you to give us a chance to run out of the ground 
only what we have already discovered. If you want to stop 
us from discovering any more oil, all right, but we want to 
run what we know that we have. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN, Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the Republican adminis- 
tration makes provision for an adequate tariff or embargo 
to protect the gentleman’s independent oil producers, will the 
clip-sheet propaganda of the mortgagee of the Democratic 
Party, Mr. Raskob, circulate propaganda against us indicat- 
ing how many billions and billions of dollars it is going to 
cost the consuming public, the same as was done with respect 
to other tariff rates which were necessary? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yielded to the gentleman to ask me a 
sensible question. I suppose Mr. Raskob is able to take care 
of himself just like Mr. Lucas is able to take care of himself 
on the Republican side. I do not want to get into any con- 
troversy here with the gentleman over a lot of foolishness 
when I am talking a lot of sense. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. What percentage of our domestic con- 
sumption do we produce, and what is the relation of our 
productive capacity to total capacity? 

Mr. McKEOWN. We produced in 1930 just about what 
our markets for gasoline require. We may have more in 
the ground and we could, no doubt, potentially produce far 
more than was required last year. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. I would suggest to the gentleman that in 
view of the fact there is so much demand for time on this 
side, the gentleman complete his remarks and then yield 
if he has any time remaining. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Much has been said about 
depleting the oil resources of the United States. Is it nota 
fact that every single, solitary country in South America 
has oil possibilities and that they have just scratched the 
surface down there? 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is our information, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

Now, let us close this proposition up and let us come to 
the question of the price of gasoline, because that is what 
you gentlemen want to know about who live in the States 
that do not produce oil. 

I am not here to ask you to put something on my people 
to help them that would ruin your people. I am here ask- 
ing for nothing more than an opportunity to preserve to 
you the right to buy cheap gasoline in the future. I am not 
asking you to give us something we are not entitled to or 
to give us any preference. 

There are two fundamental reasons why a control of the 
oil will not increase gasoline prices. The first of these is 
that crude-oil prices and gasoline. prices do not fluctuate 
in any sort of fixed ratio to each other. Almost anyone here 
would think that when you produce a lot of oil and have 
plenty of oil available, the price of gasoline would go down, 
but this is not the fact, and has not been the fact in the past. 

As an illustration, take the years 1926 and 1929. In Feb- 
ruary, 1926, the price of mid-continent crude oil was $2.04 
a barrel, and in February, 1929, the price was $1.20 a barrel. 
In 52 cities selected at random and wholly scattered through- 
out the entire United States, the price of gasoline averaged 
18.09 cents per gallon in February, 1926, and 18.39 cents in 
February, 1929. 

Furthermore, in 1926 the refiners of the United States re- 
covered an average of 36 per cent of the gasoline per barrel 
of crude oil, and in 1929 the average recovery was 44 per 
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cent. This means that in February, 1926, refineries got 
15.12 gallons of gasoline out of a barrel of crude oil that cost 
$2.04, while in February, 1929, they got 18.39 gallons of 
gasoline out of a barrel of crude oil that cost $1.20, and still 
the price of gasoline was 0.31 cent per gallon higher. 

Second, in 1929 the United States produced approxi- 
mately 1,007,000,000 barrels of crude oil. During the same 
year slightly less than 79,000,000 barrels of crude oil was 
imported, The imports were therefore less than 8 per cent 
of the total supply of crude oil, and a tariff of $1 a barrel 
on this imported oil would therefore have affected less than 
8 per cent of the 1929 current supply of crude oil. 
ee GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield 

ere 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that the 
average price of crude oil, 36 gravity, throughout the United 
States to-day is 974% cents? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. And yet the price of gaso- 
line is higher than it has been when oil was selling at $2.04 
a barrel. 

Mr. McKEOWN. That is true; and that is the reason I 
am stating to you gentlemen who live in non-oil-producing 
States that, if you allow the little, independent producer to 
be put out of this game, then you have lost all your chances 
for low prices. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I am anxious to see this 
Congress pass beneficial legislation at once to help this in- 
dustry. I commend the gentleman of Kansas [Mr. AYRES] 
for his successful efforts in securing the insertion into the 
independent offices appropriation bill of a provision that all 
our merchant marine ships shall purchase domestic oil, and 
also into the Navy appropriation bill as affecting Navy 
vessels. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas such time as he may desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The people of my district are 
vitally interested in the proposal to make possible the cash 
payment of adjusted-service certificates to World War 
veterans. 

During my service as a Member of this House no proposed 
legislation has so commanded their unanimous and enthusi- 
astic support. 

Letters and telegrams have come to me from every county 
in my district, not only from the veterans but many others 
urging the passage of this legislation. They feel that the 
payment of these certificates will not only be of aid to the 
veterans, but will materially aid in the economic restoration 
of the country. With this view I am in full accord. Cer- 
tain business interests are antagonistic, but these same in- 
terests have opposed all remedial legislation considered at 
this session of Congress. They likewise opposed most bit- 
terly the action of Congress in 1924 when the veterans, 
after four years of delay, were awarded adjusted compensa- 
tion. Secretary Mellon has persistently opposed all legisla- 
tion of this kind, and upon his advice President Coolidge 
vetoed the bill in 1924 and Congress passed it over his veto. 
He predicted dire consequences if it was passed, but none of 
his prophecies were fulfilled. 

The time will never come when the veterans can use to 
better advantage the proceeds of these certificates than 
they can right now. I receive daily letters of distress from 
veterans in my district and sometimes from their wives. 
Many of them are out of employment, they can find nothing 
to do, they and their families are hungry, they can not bor- 
row, and they are too proud to beg. 

I do not like to speak of unpleasant things but conditions 
require plain talk. The United States is in the throes of 
the most gigantic economic depression this country has ever 
known. It is confined to no section; it is nation-wide. 

In the drought areas the suffering may be more acute than 
elsewhere, but there is suffering and hunger everywhere. 
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If something is not done to alleviate conditions before 
Congress adjourns on March 4, the American people will 
not hold guiltless those responsible for a failure to serve 
them in this the hour of their greatest need. 

I realize full well that legislation is not a panacea for 
economic ills and that prosperity can not be restored by 
statutory enactment. But I do know that some measure of 
relief can be afforded. 

Various measures have been proposed at this session of 
Congress which, if enacted into law, would measurably re- 
duce the intensity of the suffering and bring some relief, but 
a Republican majority of 100 in the House has stifled all 
such legislation, just as they are doing this. I warn them 
now that if something is not done the day of reckoning 
will come. 

It would consume too much space to publish the many 
letters I have received from people in my district urging 
support of this bill, but under consent given me by the 
House I publish herewith telegrams received from my dis- 
trict upon the subject. 


Hon. LUTHER JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives: 

This post unanimously urges passage of legislation proposed to 
pay World War veterans’ insurance certificates in cash for full face 
value. Everett Kornecay Post 461, 

Roy A. OLIVE, Post Commander. 
CaMERON, TEX., January 27, 1931. 
Representative LUTHER A. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Edwin Hardy Post, No. 9, American Legion, Department of Texas, 
200 strong urge the immediate passage of legislation for the pay- 
ment of adjusted-service certificates. There is great need among 
ex-service men in this section, and economic distress will be much 
relieved. 


MALONE, TEX., January 5, 1931. 


W. R. Hoover, Commander. 


Corsicana, TEX., February 2, 1931. 
Hon. LUTHER A. JoHnson, M. C. 
House of Representatives: 

Members of Johnson Wiggins Post, No. 22, American Legion, 
and other ex-service men of Navarro County urge you to use your 
influence in favor of full payment in cash of adjusted-compensation 
certificates as soon as possible and to oppose any compromise 
which does not include immediate relief and payment in full 
when you appear before House committee. Terms of Patman bill 
have been unanimously indorsed on two occasions by ex-soldiers 
of this county. Many ex-service men in this county in real need 
of relief at this time and immediate attention of Congress would 
prevent much unnecessary want and suffering. Members of this 
post feel that they can count upon your support at all times and 
extend their gratitude in advance for your representation of us 
before the House committee. 

JOHNSON WicciIns Post, No. 22, 
ANDREW G. STEELE, Commander. 
A. L. SPRINGFIELD, Adjutant. 


ROCKDALE, TEX., January 16, 1931. 
Hon. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, 


House Office Building: 

At a regular meeting of Carlyle Post, No. 358, a resolution was 
adopted to indorse Patman bill (H. R. 3493) providing immediate 
payment of adjusted-service certificates. Will greatly appreciate 
your efforts in bringing this legislation about. 

Harry Moopy, Commander. 
M. N. STRICKER, Adjutant. 


OFFICE oF MILES SCRIVENER Post, No. 454, 
AMERICAN LEGION, 
Hearne, Tez., February 2, 1931. 
Hon. Lurner A. JOHNSON, 
Representative, Sirth Congressional District, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: A call was sent out by the commander of this post to 
all World War veterans of this locality, asking them to meet in 
a body for the purpose of discussing the proposed Wright Patman 
bill, now pending before Congress, which provides for the im- 
mediate cash payment of the adjusted-service certificates now 
held by all ex-service men. 

At this meeting we had present 31 Legion members of this post 
and 20 nonmembers. A resolution asking for the immediate full 
cash payment of all adjusted-service certificates was passed by 
the vote of every man present. 

As our Representative from this district, we request your in- 
fluence and support of this very important measure, 
Yours very truly, 


C. E. CORNFORTH, Commander, 
J. A. Carson, Adjutant. 
M. A. MeNrgr., Service Officer. 
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STEPHENS A. Grave Post, No. 307, 
AMERICAN LEGION, 
Kerens, Tez., December 9, 1930. 
SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We ex-seryice men of the World War, loyal to our country, left 
our personal interest and homes and enlisted in the United States 
forces regardless of price, to defend our rights during the 
emergency. 

Now during the present emergency of unemployment is it just 
and right for us to depend on you to introduce and enact laws 
to protect the existence of unemployed ex-service men, farmers, 
and laborers all over the United States? We believe it is, and we 
believe the quickest relief to unemployed, farm, and labor situa- 
tion all over the States as a whole would come from the immediate 
paying off of the World War veterans’ compensation certificates. 
We therefore ask that Congress seriously consider paying these cer- 
tificates at this session to immediately relieve the emergency of 
unemployment all over the United States. 


MADISONVILLE, TEX., February 5, 1931. 
Hon. LUTHER A. JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. JOHNSON: At our call meeting of ex-service men of 
Leon and Madison Counties we had 91 present, at which time we 
passed unanimously the following resolution: 

“We, the undersigned ex-service men who were present at this 
meeting, respectfully request that you support the Wright-Patman 
bill which is now pending before Congress, calling for the imme- 
diate payment in cash of the adjusted-service certificates. In our 
opinion this would do more toward relieving the depression and 
suffering which is now existing, not only among the majority of 
the ex-service men but the people in general in this part of Texas. 
We are bitterly opposed to the Young plan or any other plan call- 
ing for any kind of compromise, as the only logical solution to this 
depression is the payment in cash of these certificates.” 

We have in our files the original signatures of the 91 present at 
our meeting, and if you care to have these we will forward same 
to you. 

Yours very truly, C. L. McIver, 
Chairman of above meeting. 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
STATE or a 
Austin, January 29, 1931. 
Hon. LUTHER JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. JoHNSON: The members of the American Legion 
of my district are very much interested in the Wright Patman bill. 

I trust you are favorable to this bill, and will use your influence 
toward the final of the same. It will be a great relief 
to the ex-service men of our State. I remain 

Yours very truly, 
Henry A. 


‘TURNER, 
Member Fijty-sizth District, 


Stu B. ASHBURN Post, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS, 
Groesbeck, Tex., January 10, 1931. 
The Hon. LUTHER JOHNSON, 
Congressman (Texas), Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: This post of the American Legion, to which I have 
the honor of belonging, has further honored me by requesting me 
to solicit your support for the above bill. The entire post feels 
confident that you will throw all your excellent energies into a 
fight for such laudable legislation. We feel that it is unnecessary 
in such an affair to urge you more than to say that we feel 
supremely confident that you will support unstintingly this most 
excellent and necessary bill. 

Allow me to add my personal solicitation to that of the post. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. G. (Bos) HILL, 


Departmental Chaplain (Tezas). 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. STRONG]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I am in agreement with my friend from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] on this subject. I have no oil 
in my district, but I believe that American industry should 
be taken care of. [Applause.] I believe that we should not 
import oil from other countries when our own oil can not 
find a market. I am in favor of anything that will bring 
relief to the oil industry. [Applause.] 

I favored a tariff on oil when we were framing the tariff 
bill of 1922. I favored such a tariff last year. I still favor 
such a tariff, but I think we all realize that it is not going 
to be practicable to have another tariff bill this year, but 
Senator Capper has introduced a bill in the Senate for an 
embargo on oil and it has been favorably reported by the 
Senate committee. I understand the steering committee of 
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the Senate has given it preference in consideration. The 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Garser] has introduced a 
like bill in the House. 

I want at this time to urge every Member who is in 
favor of the protection of American industry and American 
enterprise and American labor to get behind these two bills 
and let us pass them at this session. 

Surely when we have an oversupply of American oil, when 
our own oil wells can not find a market for their oil, we 
should stop the importation of oil from foreign lands. 

Mr. COLE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Would an embargo on oil interfere or violate 
our international relations? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I understand the bill is so 
drawn that it will not, but if it does I am for America first. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. EATON]. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman and ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee, some one asked me a moment 
ago what I was going to talk about. I said oil shale. He 
said, That is the stepchild of the oil industry“; and that is 
what I am going to talk about—the stepchild of the oil indus- 
try, oil shale. 

Even though many people have expressed the idea that 
oil may be produced from that substance known as oil 
shale, I will not discuss the production of oil. My remarks 
will be limited to the situation in the Department of the 
Interior respecting oil-shale lands and the troubles arising 
out of the department’s interpretation of the general leasing 
act of 1920, as it refers to oil-shale lands. 

In June, 1929, there was introduced a bill in the House 
(H. R. 3754) for the purpose of clearing up some difficulties 
which had arisen in the Land Office in settling titles to oil- 
shale land. Several other bills have since been introduced. 

At that time patents had been granted by the United 
States covering 142,951 acres of oil-shale lands. There were 
pending 119 applications for patent covering 112,691 acres, 
many of which had been pending over five years. Litiga- 
tion was pending in the United States Supreme Court, and 
on January 6, 1930, the first decision on an oil-shale question 
was handed down by that court. It did not support the 
position of the Department of the Interior. (Wilbur v. 
Krushnic, 280 U. S. 306.) Shortly thereafter there was 
appointed a subcommittee of the Public Lands Committee 
of the House to investigate the oil-shale land situation. A 
number of hearings were held. 

After the decision of January 6, 1930, a number of the 
cases pending in the Land Office were disposed of and pat- 
ents issued to 41,449 acres. New applications had apparently 
been filed on from 13,000 to 14,000 acres of land. 

The Secretary of the Interior advised under date of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1931, that patents had now been issued to 184,400 
acres of oil-shale land, and that there are still pending ap- 
plications for patent for 84,800 acres of land. It must be 
remembered that all these lands are subject to patent under 
the old mining laws of the United States, and if patentable 
at all were included in the exception to section 37 of the 
general leasing act of 1920. A 

The Committee on the Public Lands have recommended 
that section 37 of the general leasing act of 1920 be amended 
by adding thereto the following: 

Provided, That upon the Ist day of July, 1932, every oil-shale 
placer-mining claim shall be deemed abandoned and forfeited to 
the United States, except every such claim then included in a 
pending application for patent and every such claim upon which 
not less than $100 worth of labor shall have been performed or 
improvements made before 12 o’clock m. upon said 1st day of 
July, 1932, and an affidavit thereof filed on or before the Ist 
day of October, 1932, in the United States land office for the dis- 
trict in which each such claim is situated. And upon every such 
claim not so abandoned or forfeited, not less than $100 worth 
of labor shall be performed or improvements made on or before 
12 o'clock m. upon the Ist day of July, 1933, and an affidavit 
thereof filed on or before the Ist day of October, 1933, in said 
land office: Provided, however, That in lieu of the said perform- 
ance of labor or making of improvements, the owner of every such 


claim may pay to the register of said land office the sum of $100 
within the periods so allowed for performance of labor or making 
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of improvements, and every such payment shall be included in 
the computation of the $500 worth of labor or improvements re- 
quired as a condition to issuance of tent: Provided further, 
That performance of such labor or m. of improvements shall 
not be required upon or for any such claim included in an appli- 
cation for patent during pendency of such application; in event 
of rejection of such application or of cancellation of any mineral 
entry allowed upon such applications, not based upon invalidity 
of claim, the owner of the claim shall be allowed one full year 
after such rejection or cancellation within which to perform the 
labor or make the improvements required, or make payment in 
lieu thereof, and such performance, improvements, or payment 
spa continue such claim in good standing until the expiration of 
such year. 

Src. 37a. The acquisition of possessory title to any such claim by 
an innocent purchaser for a valuable consideration, and without 
knowledge or notice of fraud or invalidity affecting the location of 
such claim, shall constitute a complete defense to a charge of lack 
of substantial interest of any person appearing of record as a 
locator of the claim. 

Sec. 37b. Any such claim for which application for patent shall 
not have been filed on or before July 1, 1934, shall be deemed 
abandoned and forfeited to the United States without further 
action, proceeding, or assertion of title by the United States. 

Sec. 37c. Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as 
applicable to any mining claim other than oll-shale placer-mining 
claims. 


The general mining laws of 1872 prescribed the manner of 
initiating and obtaining title to oil-shale lands until the 
25th day of February, 1920, upon which day there became 
effective the “general leasing act of 1920” (41 Stat. 437, 
U. S. C., title 30, sec. 193) which entirely changed the public- 
land policy of the United States as to all lands valuable for 
oil shale and the other minerals mentioned in the act. The 
last section of the act (sec. 37) expressly provided that de- 
posits of oil shale and the other minerals mentioned should 
be thereafter subject to disposition only under the new leas- 
ing system, with an exception, however, in the following 
words: - 

Except as to valid claims existent on February 25, 1920, and 
thereafter maintained in compliance with the laws under which 
initiated, which claims may be perfected under such laws, includ- 
ing discovery. 

During the first decade of this new leasing policy of the 
law, numberless disputes and endless litigation have resulted 
from the interpretation put upon this exception by the 
officials of the Department of the Interior, resulting in a 
decision of the United States Supreme Court upon January 
6, 1930 (Wilbur v. Krushnic, 280 U. S. 306), upholding the 
contention of oil-shale landowners concerning the doing 
of annual labor. But in that decision the Supreme Court 
used a phrase which was immediately interpreted by the 
ofñcials of the Interior Department as a warning or intima- 
tion that it should “ challenge ” practically all then existing 
oil-shale placer-mining claims. 

Pursuant to this interpretation, departmental employees 
were called from other fields, many crews of men were put 
to work, and from April to November, 1930, these crews 
posted notices on more than 6,400 oil-shale placer-mining 
claims which stated that the United States has resumed 
possession of these lands. 

In the hearings before your committee it was contended 
that this procedure was probably without legal effect. Evi- 
dence showed that it had stirred up the apprehension of 
many persons who had heretofore rested secure on what 
they supposed were legal mining-land rights, understanding 
that their claims were valid, knowing they were in exist- 
ence when the leasing law was passed February 25, 1920, 
and who, for reasons of their own, had made no recorded 
attempt to obtain patent for the lands. 

It appeared that this plan of posting claims was in: 
itiated within a week of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and before time had expired for appli- 
cation for a rehearing. 

Oil shales are known in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and other 
States, Since the hearings of last year your committee was 
advised that maps prepared by the United States Geological 
Survey estimated 8,257,791 acres of oil-shale lands in the 
first three States named, all of which have been withdrawn 
by presidential order signed April 15, 1930. 
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General acreage statement after presidential withdrawal of oil- 
shale lands upon April 15, 1930 


oil-shale 


lands 


About 44 per cent. About 0.2 of per cent. 


‘About 8 per cent. Less than 0.1 of 1 per cent. 
‘About 444 per cent 1 0,007 of 1 cent. 
About 3 per cent. 10 About 2.2 per cent. 


About 234 cent, 
‘About } of 1 per cent. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Les. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman, in the course of his re- 
marks, give us an idea as to the value of these lands, and 
when they will become valuable for oil purposes? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I am neither a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet. As to when the value that some people 
think is in these lands will begin to be turned into cash in 
pocket, I can not answer. 

Mr. COLE. Have they extracted oil from the shale 
profitably? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Oil has been extracted from 
the shale by mining, crushing, heating, and pressure. 

Mr. COLE. How many barrels are there supposed to be 
on 1 acre? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Some say 50,000 barrels and 
some say 800,000 barrels. Whether one man’s guess of 
50,000 or the other man’s guess of 800,000 is correct or not 
has not been demonstrated. 

Mr. COLE. They have actually extracted some oil from 
the shale? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Do those experiments indicate what they can 
expect? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I can give the gentleman an 
idea of about how many gallons per ton of shale, but not 
about how many barrels per acre. In the experiments that 
have been made it has been demonstrated that from a ton 
of the oil-shale rock from 15 to 60 or 70 gallons of crude 
oil may be produced. That which runs less than 15 gallons 
per ton is called the lean shale, and in operation it would be 
the last to be used. In experimentation, experiments have 
been made with shales that produced from 15 to 60 or 70 
gallons per ton. 

Mr. COLE. This oil can not be produced in competition 
with oil from flowing wells, can it? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Apparently, as a commercial 
proposition, that statement is correct at the present time, 
because no large commercial plant has yet succeeded in 
doing more than its initial work, establishing small works, 
and finding that small production of oil from oil shale can 
not compete with big production of oil from flowing wells. 
In Nevada, Utah, and Colorado there have been small pro- 
ducing plants which have produced a few thousand barrels 
of oil from shale. The United States Government financed 
an experimental plant at Rulison, near Rifle, Colo., and for 
two years work was done there which proved that oil could 
be produced from shale by two separate and distinct 
processes. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman would not advise an innocent 
investor to put his money into shale lands in the hope of 
getting oil dividends in the future? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. That depends upon whether he 
had a small or a large amount of capital. If I have under- 
stood some of the things said before this committee, if a 
man had $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 he could then start a 
plant which would have production measured by thousands 


u About 1 per cent. 
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of barrels a day, and his product could compete with well 
oil as long as that price is not less than a dollar a barrel. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman does not want to pro- 
duce any more oil at this time, does he? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. The people that I am speaking 
for here are not asking about oil as a product of their oil- 
shale land. They are simply trying to have ascertained their 
right to a patent to land which was initiated prior to the 
date that this type of conservation was impressed against 
oil-shale lands. It is not conservation, but is an absolute 
embargo by action of departmental officials. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is not interested in his 
argument here in bringing into existence at this time more 
oil. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I have nothing to do with 
more or less oil. I am talking about oil-shale land and the 
title to it. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman’s argument is ad- 
dressed to the title to certain lands? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. And they happen to be oil-shale lands? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Whatever value those lands have is en- 
tirely a potential value. Is that not correct? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Entirely; yes. 

Mr. COLTON. May I say, also, in response to the sugges- 
tion made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cote] that the 
production per acre would depend entirely on the thickness 
of the shale. It differs very largely in every area, so that 
there would not be any definite answer to the gentleman's 
question as to how much they could produce per acre. 

Mr. COLE. How deep does the shale run in some cases? 

Mr. COLTON. Does the gentleman mean the thickness 
of the shale? s 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. In some cases 200 feet; in other cases, 
possibly 2,000 feet. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The larger part of this shale 
is in my own district. In some places it is 3,000 feet thick. 
It covers the bluffs for 50 miles along the Colorado River 
on each side. Those bluffs are very, very high. 

Mr. COLTON. The ordinary depth or thickness of the 
shale would not be that much, however, on an average? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, no. 

Mr. COLTON. And it is impossible to say how much 
would be the yield per acre? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes. No one can state 
that, although we had for two years an experiment station 
established there, and it did some very good work and 
demonstrated the production of oil out of shale. 

Mr. COLTON. A great amount of the oil shale of the 
West is in the gentleman’s district and in my own, and I do 
not know that I would yield to him as to quantity. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Neither of the gentlemen agree 
with the Department of the Interior, for the Department of 
the Interior has found 1,496,000 acres in Colorado, all of 
which has been withdrawn by three withdrawal orders, the 
final one April 15, 1930, so that no further oil-shale land in 
Colorado is available for any purpose at the present time. 
On the same date 2,754,000 acres were withdrawn in Utah. 
At the same date, in Wyoming, which has not had as much 
of a run on these lands as has Colorado and Utah, 4,006,000 
acres were withdrawn. Whatever oil-shale lands are actu- 
ally in Nevada, from which there has been production at a 
plant that has produced shale oil and sold it in commercial 
competition, none is registered upon the list at the present 
time showing the departmental classifications and with- 
drawals. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Since an acre of land would contain about 
2,500 tons if it was only 1 foot thick, and this oil shale, 
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according to the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR], 
might be as much as 2,000 feet or more thick, it is almost 
beyond comprehension how much potential oil there is in 
the shale of these districts of which the gentleman spoke. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. It is almost to laugh when we 
hear gentlemen talk about draining the oil resources of the 
United States and then to read in the reports available 
to-day of the result of experiments in oil shale and other 
sources of production of hydrocarbons—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Col- 
orado [Mr. Eaton] has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado 15 additional minutes. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. And then find there are these 
outcroppings in the West and in the East, to which only 
natural processes are necessary to be applied to produce 
oil, and have the result run out of the end of the pipe at 
the other end as oil or petroleum, the natural processes 
required being some heat and some pressure to the shale, 
and then out comes the oil. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. DUNBAR. There is no question but what the shale 
of which the gentleman speaks and the shale that is to be 
found throughout some portions of the United States con- 
tains a quantity of oil that is almost astounding. The diffi- 
culty has always been to extract that oil at a price at which 
you would be able to compete with oil which flows from the 
depths of the earth. 

In my region in Indiana there are strata of shale two or 
three or four hundred feet thick. From that shale can be 
extracted gas such as is sold in all of our municipalities. 
That shale will produce half as much gas in quantity with 
a very much higher calorific value than the best coal in 
the land, and although it could be obtained for practically 
nothing as compared with the cost of coal that is used for 
decarbonization, yet it would not be economically practical 
to extract the gas or gasoline from that shale. 

The whole question is what methods can be found to ex- 
tract this oil and this gas so as to make it available for use. 
My opinion is that it is not practicable, except as a last 
resort, and by that time, so far as gaseous or liquid fuels 
are concerned, electrical energy will be purchasable at a 
much less price than would justify the extraction of gas or 
oil from the shale. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. But the pertinent point of the 
statement of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DUNBAR] 
is that the people of Indiana have title to their lands and 
that title has been settled. They can do with their land 
as they see fit. They can either quit paying the taxes and 
let it revert to the Government or at any rate they have 
no interference on the part of the Government with the 
title to their land. That is the point to which I am ad- 
dressing my remarks. I am not prophesying whether oil 
shale will ever be a basis of commercial production of oil 
or not. I will leave that to some of the gentlemen in the 
industry. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I see the gentleman’s point. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. ARENTZ. In Scotland there have existed for many 
years oil-shale plants producing oil and oil substances from 
shale, but the question in this country is, Can we produce 
it, with the prices now in operation in Scotland, at a price 
which will permit us to sell in competition with the oil 
that comes out of the ground? 

Mr. DUNBAR. May I make a statement pertinent to the 
gentleman’s statement? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Labor in Scotland is so much cheaper 
than labor in the United States that they can afford to ex- 
tract in that country where under similar circumstances 
they would not be able to do so in the United States. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I am told there is commercial 
production of oil from shale in Australia, where the same 
comment about the wage scale might not be so applicable. 
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Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a thought? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. Iam very much interested in this subject, be- 
cause when the men who have oil wells and the men who 
have shale lands are through producing motor-vehicle fuels 
we in the agricultural sections of Iowa will be prepared to 
supply all future wants. In my home city we are now mak- 
ing furfural from our oat hulls, which contains fuel power 
that will run all the motor machinery of the world. So 
when you get through with your oil lands and shale lands we 
will come to the rescue. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. As a matter of fact, the gentleman is 
not advocating the production of anything from shale lands? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I have been advocating a means 
of straightening out the legal difficulties attendant upon 
obtaining title from the United States, covering some one 
hundred and odd cases that have been pending in the De- 
partment of the Interior on an average of five years to the 
case. It is interminable litigation. 

Mr. MICHENER. It is a question of land titles? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then all of the injections by the gen- 
tleman’s colleagues have not anything to do with the case? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. No. 


DEPARTMENTAL SUGGESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


Under date of November 6, 1930, the Secretary of the 
Interior addressed a letter to the chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee of the House suggesting legislation clari- 
fying uncertainties in the law, and specifically mentioned 
the following: 

First. Shall the policy of the leasing act be declared to 
require the performance of $100 worth of assessment work 
each year on oil-shale claims under penalty of forfeiture 
to the United States? 

Second. Shall the United States waive claims that de- 
fault in assessment work forfeits a claim to the United 
States? 

Third. Shall some future date be fixed upon which all 
claims whose assessment work has not been resumed be 
deemed abandoned? And provide that after some later date 
no further applications for patent on oil-shale claims here- 
tofore challenged by the Government be granted? If so, 
such provisions should provide a test period within which 
all legitimate claims would come to a conclusion, either by 
patent or abandonment. 

Fourth. What shall be done with questions of discovery? 

Fifth. What shall be done concerning character of proof 
required on issue of bona fides of a locator? 

It had also been suggested to your committee that it 
would be proper to consider the wisdom of changing the 
requirements of the $100 worth of annual labor upon each 
oil-shale claim, and in lieu thereof require the owner to 
pay $100 in lawful money to the United States annually for 
each claim which he desired to retain. 

An opinion was requested of the Secretary of the Interior 
concerning the effect of a proposal to change the require- 
ment from the doing of annual labor to the payment of the 
money directly to the Land Office. Under the personal sig- 
nature of the executive assistant to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, a memorandum on the subject was submitted in which 
a majority of those who considered the matter at the de- 
partment concurred. (This memorandum is set forth in full 
in the report of the hearings during the third session of the 
Seventy-first Congress.) 

HEARINGS 

Hearings upon bills introduced in the first and second ses- 
sions of this Congress were commenced in the spring of 1930. 
The printed reports thereof were available before the ad- 
journment of the second session. 

Upon reconvening of the third session, more hearings were 
held; opportunities to present their views were afforded 
everyone who was interested or expressed any desire to be 
heard. The Secretary of the Interior, in person, restated his 
desire that Congress enact remedial legislation. 
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The following is the list of all the bills which have been 
introduced during all sessions of the Seventy-first Congress, 
and disposed of by the action of this committee on H. R. 
15002: 

H. R. 3754, H. R. 12802, H. R. 13191, H. R. 15002, H. R. 
15130, H. R. 15131, and H. R. 15132. 

After careful consideration of all information available, 
your committee prepared a substitute for all pending bills, 
and submits that it clarifies the controversial points in a 
spirit which is fair to the Government, and at the same time 
respects every existing valid right now held by any individual 
claimant. It defines a policy for the guidance of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and creates two new requirements not 
heretofore found in the mining laws, but which appear to be 
necessary, proper, and advisable for the final disposition of 
the questions affecting oil-shale lands only. These changes 
do not apply to any other class of public lands. 

TWO NEW REQUIREMENTS 


The first and most important of these new requirements 
is that every claimant for oil-shale lands must apply for 
patent on or before July 1, 1934. 

Never before in the history of mining law has an owner of 
& possessory right upon mining lands been required to ob- 
tain a patent for his lands. It has always been his recog- 
nized legal right to exercise practically all the privileges of 
fee ownership of mining lands upon ownership, merely, of 
the possessory mining title. The enactment of the leasing 
law created an entirely new status for oil-shale lands. No 
new locations may be made. All old locations are the sub- 
ject of controversies with departmental officials. The prin- 
cipal controversies have affected hundreds, possibly thou- 
sands, of claims, The active litigation to settle the contro- 
versies has covered six years or more. The first decision of 
the United States Supreme Court did not support the basic 
policy of the departmental officials. 

Everyone concedes there ought to be some end to the oil- 
shale questions after 10 years of trouble, and that the Gov- 
ernment ought to know who claims oil-shale lands. To 
meet this suggestion, there was drafted a second new re- 
quirement, which is that all those who have not applied 
for patent but who do claim oil-shale lands shall have until 
October 1, 1932, to record their claims in the proper land 
office, by filing an affidavit showing that they have done 
annual labor upon their claims during the period to expire 
at noon on July 1, 1932. Never before has an owner of any 
type of mining claim been required to notify the United 
States of his claim before filing application for patent. But 
it is deemed fair to the claimants of oil-shale lands and 
to the best interests of the Government that all claimants 
come forward within a reasonable time and state whether 
they will assert their claims. All who decide in the affirma- 
tive shall then either file an application for patent by July 
1, 1932, or file an affidavit that they have performed the 
annual labor for the period expiring July 1, 1932. 


PERMISSIVE CHANGE IN REQUIREMENT FOR ANNUAL LABOR 


The proposed changes also include a paragraph which 
it is believed will stop entirely a certain line of controversy, 
and, notwithstanding its novelty, will apply only to these oil- 
shale lands, and will not affect, in any manner whatsoever, 
any other mineral claims. This clause permits the oil-shale- 
land claimant to pay the $100 in money into the land office, 
instead of using it for work to be done upon or for the 
benefit of the claim, and also permits this amount to apply 
upon the patent-work requirements. Thus the good faith of 
every claimant is tested in exactly the same way as hereto- 
fore—that is, his annual cost will be $100. Under the exist- 
ing law this was measured by the worth of labor done or im- 
provements made. He could do the work himself if he de- 
sired, or he could hire others to do the work. In any event, 
the result was the basis of measurement and evaluation by 
Government inspectors, who frequently used a different 
yardstick for value than miners who did the work for those 
who did not do their own work. He may still do the work 
upon the ground, personally or by employee, but if he.desires 
to entirely obviate the assessment-work controversies in the 
future he may pay the money into the land office, where it 
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will go as all other money goes under the leasing law (for 

this statute is an amendment to the leasing law). His 

patent-work requirements will be given the same credit as if 

he had done the work on the ground. 

CLAIMANTS MUST REACH FIRST DECISION BEFORE JULY 1, 1932, AND 
FINAL DECISION BEFORE JULY 1, 1934 

The question of the necessity of doing annual labor upon 
oil-shale claims is settled by requiring those who have not 
applied for patent before July 1, 1932, and who still desire 
to hold and maintain their claims, to do their annual labor 
on or before the Ist day of July, 1932, at noon, with the same 
requirement for the next ensuing year. 

Then comes the date for final decision. On or before the 
Ist day of July, 1934, every claimant must apply for patent; 
otherwise, his new as well as his old expenditures will be 
forever lost, and all title to the lands will automatically 
revert to the United States without further action on the 
part of the Government. r- 

There is to-day a cloud upon about one-eighth of the 
present classified oil-shale lands of the United States in 
three States. There is no existing procedure to remove that 
cloud. This bill provides a procedure which will work auto- 
matically as to all those persons who have already rested 
upon their rights for 10 years; will give them a little over 
a year to determine whether they desire to perfect their 
title, and then 2 years more to complete their patent work 
and apply for patent. All who fail and refuse to do so will 
automatically forfeit the rights heretofore initiated after 
lapse of 12 to 14 years. 

It must also be recognized that among those who have not 
yet applied for patent are a certain number of claimants 
who have maintained their claims under the laws of the 
United States and the well-known rules and customs of 
mining communities, which do not require a claimant to 
apply for patent at any time unless he desires so to do. 
That is the present law. 

STATUS OF CLAIMS NOW AND HEREAFTER INCLUDED IN APPLICATION FOR 
PATENT 

A number of applications for patent are still pending and 
undisposed of. It is considered by applicants that annual 
labor is not required upon such claims. It is possible that 
for some technical reason not affecting the validity of the 
claim as a mining claim, patent may be denied at a time and 
under circumstances which would put such claims under 
default of annual labor under the terms of this bill. There- 
fore as to all such claims, and any others upon which patent 
may be applied for before July 1, 1932, it is provided that 
annual labor shall not be required upon any claim included 
in an application for patent. But if any claim is the subject 
of a rejection of the application for patent or cancellation 
of mineral entry allowed under application for patent, such 
claimant will be allowed one full year’s time in which to 
either do annual labor or pay the money in lieu thereof to 
the land office while he is doing those things necessary to 
complete the qualifications for patent. This provision ex- 
pressly permits the exercise of this right only when such 
rejection or cancellation is not based on invalidity of claim. 

The next section of the bill (sec. 37a) gives an oppor- 
tunity to a purchaser of a possessory title to an oil-shale 
placer mining claim to establish his own bona fides where a 
charge has been made that one or more of the original lo- 
cators did not have a substantial interest in the claim. The 
same remedy was given in the general leasing act of 1920 to 
claimants for leases who were not original locators and who 
had derived their claims from locators or their transferees. 
If an applicant for patent is in fact an innocent purchaser 
for a valuable consideration and without knowledge or 
notice of any fraud or invalidity affecting the location of 
the claim, this shall be available to him as a complete de- 
fense as in other branches of the law concerning title to 
both real and personal property. 

The closing sections of the bill (secs. 37b and 37c) expressly 
provide that all claims upon which applications for patent 
shall not have been filed on or before July 1, 1934, shall be 
deemed abandoned and forfeited to the United States without 
further action, proceeding, or assertion of title by the United 
States, and that nothing in this act shall be construed as 
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applicable to any mining claims other than oil-shale placer 
mining claims. 

The following is a copy of that portion of the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, which refers to oil-shale lands: 


OIL SHALE 


Oil-shale lands, though having no immediate value for oil, have 
received vigorous protection. During the past year, commencing 
last spring, every mining engineer in the General Land Office, save 
three, was called off other work, and under my personal orders 
assisted in identifying, examining, and physically more 
than 6,400 oil-shale claims with notice of default to the United 
States for failure of the claimant to perform assessment work. 
This followed the Supreme Court decision of Wilbur against 
Krushnic, which, although it reversed the department and sus- 
tained the claimants on the issue of assessment work. and so 
swept aside the bulk of our defensive procedure, left the possi- 
bility (though no certainty) that if the claims were 

before resumption of work on the claim, a different result 
would follow. This posting work will continue during the current 
year, and the tremendous task of adjudicating these claims will 
get under way. A second test case in the courts may be expected. 
No leases have been issued under this administration. But oil- 
shale claims valid in 1920 can be taken to patent under the mining 
law, without any discretionary power in this department to decline 
to issue the patent. Accordingly about 42,000 acres have been 
patented. 


The following is the letter of the Secretary of the Interior 
of November 6, 1930, hereinbefore referred to: 


NOVEMBER 7, 1930. 
Hon. WI LTANt R. EATON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Eaton: I am inclosing copy of a letter written to 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands on November 6 
regarding legislation on oil-shale matters. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBUR 
[Inclosure] 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, November 6, 1930. 
Hon. Don B. COLTON, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: Your attention is invited to the prob- 
able necessity for legislation clarifying uncertainties in the exist- 
ing law respecting oil-shale lands, arising from the adverse Su- 
preme Court decision of Wilbur v. Krushnic (280 U. S. 306). 

As part of this general problem it should be made clear whether 
the policy of the mineral leasing act is, or is not, to require the 
performance of $100 worth of assessment work each year on oil- 
shale claims under penalty of forfeiture to the United States. 
This question under the mining laws. prior to the mineral leasing 
act would necessarily have been answered in the negative. The 
effect of that act on this point is not clear, in view of the Supreme 
Court decision mentioned above. 

Prior to February 25, 1920, unreserved public lands of the United 
States containing deposits of oil shale were subject to location, 
application, and entry under the provisions of the general mining 
laws and particularly those sections covering placer-mining claims. 
See instructions of First Assistant Secretary Vogelsang, May 10, 
1920 (47 L. D. 548). The mineral leasing act of February 25, 1920, 
repealed the general mining laws as to certain minerals therein de- 
scribed, including oil shale, and subjected them to future disposi- 
tion or development under the leasing act. The language provid- 
ing for this repeal and future development under the new law is 
found especially in sections 1 and 37 of the act. But section 37 
of the act contained an exception: 

“As to valid claims existent at date of the passage of this act 
and thereafter maintained in compliance with the laws under 
which initiated, which claims may be perfected under such laws, 
including discovery.” 

Approximately 8,000,000 acres of land in the States of Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming have been classified or designated by the 
Geological Survey as shale-bearing lands, and it appears that prior 
to February 25, 1920, a large number of locations on such lands 
had been made by various persons under the placer mining laws. 

The department took the position that the 1920 act inaugurated 
a new policy which required $100 worth of work to be done each 
year on penalty of default of the claim to the United States, 
although prior to the 1920 act no such default would have re- 
sulted and the only penalty would have been the subjection of 
the claim to location by a third party. In the case of Wilbur 
v. Krushnic the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
reversing the department’s decision (52 L. D. 295), held that the 
Government was lacking in authority, after the leasing act as well 
as before, to compel forfeiture of a claim for nonperformance of 
assessment work. The United States Supreme Court (280 U. S. 
306) affirmed the Court of Appeals and directed a mandamus to 
issue to compel the Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent. 
In the latter case, however, the court stated that section 37 of the 
leasing act protected prior shale placer-mining claims despite 
failure of claimant to perform work if such claimant resumed 
work thereon at a subsequent time “ unless at least some form 
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of challenge on behalf of the United States to the valid existence 
of the claim has intervened.” 

To test the effect of this qualification of the otherwise adverse 
Supreme Court decision, I directed that challenge immediately 
issue against all outstanding claims in default, and over 6,400 
claims have ac ly been physically posted with notice of 
repossession by the United States. The legality of this action has 
been questioned by shale claimants, 

The investigation, posting, and adjudication of these cases pre- 
sents an enormous burden. The department's action has, further- 
more, accentuated the complaints of oil-shale claimants that the 
Government's processes are slow and have as their purpose the 
defeat of even legitimate claims. A restatement of legislative 
policy, left uncertain by section 37, is needed. 

Three suggestions for legislative relief have been made to the 
department: 

(1) That the United States should waive the claim that de- 
fault in assessment work forfeits a claim to the United States. 
(See also suggestions made in bills introduced in the 71st Cong.. 
2d sess, H. R. 3574, H. R. 11194, H. R. 12802, and H. R. 13111.) 

(2) That Congress should set forth in specific language that 
the 1920 act the policy of the mining law, and from that 
date subjected a claim to forfeiture by the United States for fail- 
ure to perform assessment work, although that result would not 
have occurred before the 1920 act. 

(3) That some future date should be fixed upon which all 
claims whose assessment work has not been resumed shall be 
deemed abandoned, and providing that after some later date no 
further applications for patent on claims heretofore challenged 
by the Government will be granted. Such provisions would pro- 
vide a test period within which all legitimate oil-shale locations 
would come to a conclusion, either by patent or by abandonment, 

These questions are submitted without recommendation, as 
the problem is one of clarification of existing legislation. 

We will be glad to render any assistance desired. 

The specific question as to the assessment work discussed above 
is, of course, only part of the general problem as to the oil-shale 
lands and it may be that other phases of it not now covered by 
legislation, such as the questions of discovery and character of 
proof required on the issue of “bona fides” of a locator, will 
impress you as requiring legislative definition. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBUR. 

The following is the letter of the Secretary of the Interior 
of February 6, 1931: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 6, 1931. 
Hon. W. R. EATON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Eaton: Referring to your informal request, the 
following is the latest approximate information relative to oil- 
shale lands: 

1. The areas classified by the Geological Survey as oil-shale lands 
that are shown on maps approved by me May 29, 1930, as being 
subject to the provisions of Executive Order No. 5327 of April 15, 
1930, withdrawing public oil-shale deposits and lands con‘ 
same for classification, are: Colorado, 1,496,000 acres; Utah, 2,754,- 
000 acres; Wyoming, 4,006,000 acres; a total of about 8,256,000 
acres. 


2. The areas patented to date under oll-shale placers are: Col- 
orado, 112,000 acres; Utah, 69,000 acres; Wyoming, 3,400 acres; a 
total of about 184,000 acres. 

3. The areas included in oil-shale claims pending for patent are: 
Colorado, 68,000 acres; Utah, 14,000 acres; Wyoming, 2,800 acres; 
a total of about 85,000. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBUR. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, during the 
last few days I have been investigating the recent publica- 
tion of the Congressional Biographical Directory. I have 
had the curiosity to compare the terms of service in the 
Congress of Members from the West and Members from 
other sections of the country. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RecorD, and to incorporate in my 
remarks some data which I have collected on that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Crancy). The gentleman from 
Colorado asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp, and to incorporate therein some data collected 
on the subject mentioned. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, from my early 
boyhood days in the West I have occasionally noticed semi- 
facetious and semiderogatory extracts from the eastern and 
northern press concerning the supposed “ kaleidoscopic poli- 
tics” of the so-called “ wild and woolly West.” 

For the purpose of making a few official and historical 
comparisons on this subject I have been delving into the 
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recently compiled Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774 to 1927, inclusive, and have prepared a sketch 
concerning the dates and length of service of the western 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

For many years I have hoped to some time compile an 
official roll call of the West; to assemble in one chronologi- 
cal and alphabetical group our congressional pioneers, the 
men who have made our Federal legislative history and 
development and very largely shaped the destiny of the 
western half of our country. 

Many millions of sturdy and intensely patriotic pioneer 
American men and women have devoted their lives to the 
constant perils, privations, tragedies, and untold hardships 
that were necessary in the reclaiming of a wilderness, and 
the settlement and development of the great West, and their 
struggles, courage, and determination, and adventurous 
spirits should and always will be gratefully revered. But 
the men who have been elected and sent to Washington dur- 
ing the past 80 years to officially represent and fight for the 
rights and necessities of those frontier Territories and States 
have always carried the banner and assumed and borne the 
personal and official responsibilities for our welfare; and 
the true history of that marvelous empire can never be 
written without according many of them a most important 
part. 

I am quite certain that this data has never before been 
compiled in this concise and handy form. 

It contains a large amount of important and accurate 
information that the general public have no access to or 
other way of obtaining. 

I feel that it is and always will be of such historical inter- 
est throughout the Western States that it should be pre- 
served in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, where the descendants 
of those history makers and students and everybody inter- 
ested can readily refer to it. 

The 16 States represented in this compilation comprising 
more than half the area of the United States and their 
respective dates of admission into the Union are as follows: 


Date of 

State admission 
Californla——«ͤ4«44c„4cœ44444„ä4„“„4„„é Sept. 9, 1850. 
FFF ae ee a ae Feb. 14, 1859 
P ͤ —— . a Jan. 29, 1861. 
a a AAE e A E Oct. 31, 1864 
Nob a a r a s Mar. 1, 1867 
Colorado Aug. 1. 1876 
e e ana O Nov. 2, 1889 
g o I Njn ̃ß— ͤ— — Nov. 2, 1889 
e aT MAE S E E RA EA S on 5 eas Smee Nov. 8, 1889 
Wohreee ae Scr cemeenees Nov. 11, 1889 
p Del fe Ses Se eS SE EE PL aN eat July 3, 1890. 
WYOMIDE eto re ens re eee be ee ees July 11, 1890 
6!!! dd 3 . ab A E Jan. 4, 1896. 
ORTAR OTN or cicia ee cto kes nia esa eg eae NA Nov. 16, 1907 
„ T Jan. 6, 1912 
PV yr eie) (imei Shab ce a Aik ee A G ee oe ee e E Feb. 14, 1912 


_ The record shows that since those 16 States were admit- 
ted into the Union, they have sent to Washington 204 
United States Senators, of whom 133 were Republicans and 
63 were Democrats; 4 were Populists and the other 4 
were Independents of various kinds. Those same States 
have sent to Washington 429 Representatives of whom 264 
were Republicans, and 130 were Democrats, 13 were Popu- 
lists, and 22 were various kinds of Independents. During 
‘their Territorial days those States sent to Washington an 
aggregate of 105 Territorial Delegates to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

While this data has been compiled at my request and 
under my personal direction, supervision, and arrangement, 
nevertheless it is only fair to say that the legislative refer- 
ence service of the Library of Congress very kindly detailed 
an exceptionally efficient assistant, who did the tedious detail 
work of examining all the biographical directories of Con- 
gress from the treaty with Mexico of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 
February 2, 1848, to February 2, 1931, 83 years, and collect- 
ing and verifying this material. 
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Excepting as it may be hereafter changed by death, the 
following tabulation of the West in Congress is complete to 
March 3, 1933. 

I take supreme pride in saying it is one of the greatest 
privileges, honors, and pleasures of my life to have served in 
Congress and been well acquainted with 92, nearly half of 
all those Senators; and with 213, half of all those 
Representatives, and to have personally known a great many 
more that have served in both the Senate and House during 
the 20 or more years before I came to Congress. No other 
equal number of men throughout our history have ever aver- 
aged higher in native ability, in a loyal sense of public duty, 
and in patriotic American citizenship, or more typically re- 
fiected the frontier spirit of our Republic. 

The West was settled, civilized, and made the Mecca of the 
world for health, scenery, and natural resources that it is 
to-day by adventurous and courageous men and women from 
the East, the North, and the South. It is an old saying that 
“The timid never started West and the weak died on the 
way.” The hazards of the early settlers’ surroundings com- 
pelled them to share their hard lives and long years of tragic 
trials, tribulations, and triumphs shoulder to shoulder. 

Former Union soldiers from the North, of whom my father 
was one, and Yankees from New England, and ex-Confed- 
erate soldiers and many more from the Southland, have for 
nearly 70 years blazed the rugged trails over our mountains, 
grubbed out the oak and sagebrush, built their log cabins, 
and made their homes side by side. From nearly every 
State in the Union the utterly fearless prospectors have 
heroically faced the terrific mountain blizzards, been torn 
to pieces by wild animals, buried in avalanches, frozen and 
starved to death, and their bones have bleached in a thou- 
sand canyons throughout the Rocky Mountains. Those 
pioneers and their descendants have long since learned the 
wisdom, justice, and necessity of not only kindly tolerating, 
but actually respecting each other’s widely divergent ante- 
cedents, training, and irreconcilable views. 

The result is, I believe, the West is more tolerant than the 
rest of the country of widely different political, religious, 
and all other opinions. The people are more independent 
in their political actions. I doubt if over 10 or 15 per cent 
of them ever vote a straight ticket. There is, fortunately 
for our country, comparatively very little of the hidebound 
partisanship that prevails throughout a large part of the 
rest of our country. 

Whether our people are Republicans or Democrats, those 
who have been raised in that country are naturally and 
nearly always progressive in their politics and liberal in 
their treatment of each other. For many years nearly all 
of those Western States have been normally Republican. 
Every one of the few Democrats in Congress to-day from 
the 16 Western States is in office by the aid and good will 
of a large number of Republicans. Nevertheless, for average 
length of service in Congress and stability of tenure in office, 
the record of the West compares very favorably indeed with 
all the northern Central States. 


HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 


While the 32 Senators from those States comprise one- 
third of the United States Senate, the 61 Representatives in 
the House from those States during the past 20 years are 
only 14 per cent of the membership of the House; yet they 
represent over one-half of the area of the United States. 

By the recent census Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota lose 1 each, while California gains 9, 
and Washington and Oklahoma gain 1 each. So that in the 
Seventy-third and the four succeeding Congresses those 
Western States will have 68 Representatives, or 1544 per cent 
of the membership, and they will be divided as follows: 


a Enen a ea ae rence E E ea ores cet ea oene apap 20° 
Le) 4 OU Tar ot Ree Sci aed Seether irs fete aise Cc wien WO oe ee Bare I 9 
Dat Ee at NS ET ET POORER Tee BS SA URS APIA SE Gye By Sas 7 
7 BE De Ea ae a 6 
C ̃ ÜolJ——— . Scns Ss ene ee is reso 5 
Colorado Ser yf 
go 3 


Sander ATT 2 
MORTA See — —.,. ——— — aa Sy 
1. erence ect eat Aha med tee AA Wk Cae ay Shey cae Eta Rd 2 
Neee Y oe cscs ponies A vo tater er vo nd era og teers ahaa NAA 2 
r Rae ERT IDE EU RIES l 
oo | Co te) DEE OR ey ee ot SCT | 
CL evita ae el i Peet abs A aire BE a PS A E ea BE ae 
Wyoming 2.6. ee ete 1 


IN THE SENATE 


In the Senate, Wyoming is entitled to the credit and dis- 
tinction of sending her greatest and most useful citizen, 
Francis E. Warren, to the Senate until his death, 35 years 
not consecutive—but five years longer than any other man 
has ever yet served from any of those Western States. He 
had been the chairman of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee for many years. 

Nevada stands second, having sent John P. Jones to the 
Senate for 30 consecutive years. 

Colorado ranks third on the longevity roll of honor for 
electing her greatest citizen, Henry M. Teller, to the Senate 
for 29% years. His service was not consecutive because of 
his serving three years as Secretary of the Interior in Presi- 
dent Arthur’s Cabinet. Colorado believes no man has ever 
been better qualified to represent the West in those two 
great offices, or filled them more efficiently, than he. 

The fourth in rank are Senators Smoot, of Utah, Borah, of 
Idaho, McCumber, of North Dakota, and Stewart, of Nevada; 
all of them four terms. 

Senator Jones, of Washington, served 10 years in the 
House and has served 22 years in the Senate, and has 2 
years more of his present term. 

Vice President Curtis, of Kansas, served 14 years in the 
House and 20 years in the Senate, and has 2 years more 
of his present term of Vice President. 

Senator Norris, of Nebraska, served 10 years in the House 
and has served 18 years in the Senate, and is reelected for 6 
years more. 

All of those 10 Senators béing Republican, although Sena- 
tor Teller left his party on the silver issue in 1896 and was 
elected as a Silver-Republican one term, and his-last term 
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he was elected and served as a Democrat and voluntarily 
retired from the Senate at the age of nearly 80 years. 

Of the Western 32 Senators, ordinarily about two-thirds 
of them are Republicans and one-third Democrats. In the 
Seventy-second Congress the Democrats will have 14 to the 
Republicans 18. In proportion to the total representation 
from the West in each body, the Democrats always have a 
larger number in the Senate than they do in the House, 

On the Democratic side of the Senate chamber, owing 
largely to their lesser numbers, the terms of the Senators 
from the West have naturally been shorter. 

Former Senator Newlands, of Nevada, holds the record. 
He served 10 years in the House and nearly 15 years (until 
his death) in the Senate. 

Senator AsHurst, of Arizona, has served 19 years in the 
Senate, and has 4 years more of his present term. 

Senator Prrrman, of Nevada, has served in the Senate 18 
years and has 4 years more of his present term. 

Senator Walsh of Montana has served 18 years in the 
Senate, and is reelected for 6 years more. 

Senator HAYDEN, of Arizona, served in the House 15 years 
and has served 4 years in the Senate, and has 2 years more 
of his present term. 

Former Senator Owen, of Oklahoma, served over 16 years 
in the Senate and retired in 1925. 

Senator KENDRICK, of Wyoming, which is normally about 
three to one Republican, was governor of his State 4 years 
and has served 14 years in the Senate, and has 4 years more 
of his present term. 

Senator Kd, of Utah, served 3 years in the House and 
has served 14 years in the Senate, and has 4 years more 
of his present term. 

I predict that every one of those six Western Democrats 
now in the Senate, who retains his health, will have a long 
and most distinguished career in that body, because they 
preeminently deserve to. No group of six Senators from the 
North, East, South, or West, has ever been more efficient, 
or better qualified, or more determined to creditably repre- 
sent their States and their country than they are. 


Service of Senators from the 16 Western States 
[Asterisks denote terms of service not yet completed, each star representing 2 years. R—Republican; D—Democrat] 


6 terms, — consecutive: 
Warren, Francis E 


5 terms, consecutive: 


CC REST ST e R. a 


terms, not consecutive: 
Tell PB YRS SPATS AR Erp S are R.; Silver R; D. 


4 terms, consecutive: 
. ...——.tꝛ*:ꝛ —0u»ͤn ! R 
J 


DAF kr TTT ees D. -I Utah 
MeNary, n ðꝙ ß . 999... 
Manderson, eee 7 

Myers, Henry 

Newlands, Nane — — 


Pettigrew, Richard F 
Phipps, Lawrence Cee eee ee eet eee 


———— 


Montos — 


Congress (inclusive) Date of service 


E 
1 
44th, 2d-47th, Ist 
49th-6oth 


Noy, 18, 1890-Mar. 4, 1893. 
Mar. 4, 1895-Nov. 24, 1929. 


Mar. 4, 1873-Mar. 3, 1903. 


Nov. 15, 1876-Apr. 17, 1882. 
Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 1900. 


Mar. 4, 1907-Mar. 3, 1937.°** 
Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 1923. 
Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1983.“ 


Dec. 15, 1854~Mar, 3, 1878. 
Mar. 4, 1887-Mar. 3, 1905. 


Mar. 27, 1912~Mar. 3, 1935,°* 


Mar. 4, 1909-Mar. 3, 
Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1067. 
Dec. 11. 1907 Mar. 3, 1925. 
July 285 1893-Mar. 5 1915. 
Jan. 29, 1913-Mar, 3, 1935. 
Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1837. 


Jan. 29, 1907-Mar. 3, 1913. 
Mar. 4, 1915-Mar. 3, 1929, 


Mar. 4, 1919-Mar. 3, 1837.7“ 
Mar. 4, 1909-Mar. 3, 1921. 


63d-7Ist_.. 


A a Setanta 
. 


907-Mar. 3, 1521 Mar. 3, 1931- 
E eee 
-| Mar. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1923. 
Mar. 4, 1917-Mar. 3. 1035.7 
Do. 
Do.** 
May 29, 1917-Nov. 5, 1918. 
Dec. 18, 1918-Mar. 3, 1937,*** 


1889-Mar. 3, 1901. 
19-Mar, 3, 1831. 
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Service of Senators from the 16 Western States—Continued 


Congress (inclusive) Date of service 


Mar, 4, 1877-Dee. 20, 1891. 
Mar. 4, 1911-Mar, 3, 1923, 
Aye 4, 1861-Mar. 3, 1873. 
| ai NAE ae Mar $ I 
Suther! 72 15 Gen us ar. ar. 

* Eäward O PA I AE KS E A aR oe EAEE EA N SAR E AASE R. Colorado Mar. 4, 1889-Mar. 3, 1901. 


„ 3, 
Mar. 4, 1901-Dee. 85 1905. 
Mar. 4, 1875 Mar. 3, 1881. 
Mar, 4, 1887-Mar. 3, 1893, 


Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1909. 
Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 3, 1901. 
Feb. 7, 1900-Mar. 3, 1905. 


Feb. 6, 1913-Jan. 13, 1018. 
Mar. 4, 1925-Mar. í 1937. 
Mar. 4, 1909 Mar. 3. 1915. 
Mar. 4, 1907-Mar. 3, 1913. 
Mar. 4, 1905 Mar. 3. 1911. 
Mar. 4. 1921-Mar. 3, goh 
Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 3, 190 

Dee. 4, 1899-May 15, 1900, 
Mar. 4, 1901-Mar. 3, 1907. 
Mar. 4, 1867-Mar. 3, 1873. 
Mar. 4, 1863-Mar. 3, 1869. 
Mar. 4, 1867-Mar. 3, 1873. 
Mar, 4, 1909-Mar. 3, 1915. 
Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1935.°* 
Mar. 4, 1907-Mar. 3, 1913. 
Mar. 4, 1881-Mar. 3, 1887, 
Mar. 27, 1912~Mar. 4, 1921, 
Mar. 4, 1879- Mar. 3, 1885. 
Mar. 4, 1905-Mar. 3, 1911. 
Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 1905. 
Mar. 4, 1923- Mar. 3, 1935. 
Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1909, 
Jan. 8, 1921-June 24, 1928, 
Feb. 2, 1911-Mar. 3, 1921. 
Mar. 4, 1877-Mar. 3, 1883, 
Mar. 4, 1907-Mar. 3, 1913. 
Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1927. 


Mar. 4,.1897-Mar. 3, 1903. 
Heitfeld, Henry Do. 
l. dal Weldon B. R dı 58th-82d Mar. 4, 1903-Oct. 17, 1912. 
thaniel olorad! f 


ar. 
Mar. 4, 1915- Mar. 3, 1921, 
Mar. 4, 1917-Dec. 20, 1927. 
Mar. 4, 1871-Mar. 3, 1877. 
July 11, 1901-Mar. 3, 1909. 
Mar. 4, 1891-July 1, 1901. 
Apr. 4, 1861-July 11, 1866, 
Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1909. 
Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 3, 1901. 
Mar. 4, 1861-Mar. 3, 1867, 
Mar. 4, 1925-Mar. 3, 1931. 
Mar. 4, 1901-Mar. 3, 1907. 
Mar, 4, 1881-Mar. 8, 1888. 
Mar. 4, 1861-Mar. 3, 1867. 
Mar. 4, 1905-June 5, 1912. 
Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1933.“ 
Nov. 14, 1925-Mar. 3, 1933.“ 
Dee. 16, 1864-Mar. 3, 1873. 
Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1933.“ 
Mar. 4, 1901- Mar. 3, 1907. 
Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 3, 1897. 
Mar. 4, 1915-Mar. 3, 1921. 
Mar. 4, 1905-Mar. 3, 1911. 
Mar. 4, 1925-Mar. 3, 1931, 
Jan. 2, 1890-Mar. 3, 1895. 
Mar. 4, 1897- Mar. 3, 1903, 
Mar. 4, 1893-Mar. 3, 1899. 
July 19, 1866—Mar. 3, 1871, 
Mar. 4, 1873-Mar. 3, 1879. 
Mar. 4, 1877-Mar. 3, 1883, 
Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, p 
Mar. 4, 1875-Mar. 3, 1881 
Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1933.9 
Dec. 18, 1890-Mar. 3, 1901, 
Mar. 4, 1897- Mar. 3, 1903. 
Mar. 4, 1879-Mar 3, 1885, 
Mar. 27, 1912-Mar 3, 1921. 
Nov. 20, 1889-Mar 3. 1897, 
Mar. 4, 1021-Mar 3, 1927. 
Mar. 4, 1885-June 21, 1893. 
Jan. 15, 1913-Mar 3, 1921, 
Mar. 4, 1913-Mar 3, 1919. 
Mar. 4. 1895-Mar 3, 1901. 
Mar. 1, 1867-Mar 3, 1875. 
Mar. 4 1897-Mar 3, 1903. 
Mar. 4. 1881-Mar 3. 1887. 
Jan. 30, 1852-Mar. 3, 1857. 
Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1835.7 


Mar. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1917. 
May 17, 1923-Nov. 30, 1924, 
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Service of Senators from the 16 Western States—Continued 


Name 


1 term, consecutiye—Continued. 
Henry J 


r thy Ce SE DARE ee ee R- 
Felton, Charles N. 
Fremont, John O 


Co E ERE Dee SL SETS BALA "SS 


SSS Ego eae 
1 — 8 Silver Republican, Pen 


Notes.—Republicans, 133; Democrats, 63; Populists, 4; 
Senators elect of the Seventy-second . W. J 


IN THE HOUSE 


Of the 61 western Representatives in the present House, 
48 are Republicans and 13 are Democrats. In the Seventy- 
second Congress there will be in the House 42 Republicans 
and 19 Democrats from the West, 7 of whom come from Okla- 
homa and 4 from Nebraska, while the others are 1 each 
from 8 different States. 

On the Republican side Wyoming also leads all those 
Western States in having elected another of her most ef- 
cient citizens—Frank W. Mondell—to the House 26 years, 
13 terms, not consecutive, but he served two years longer 
than anyone else has ever thus far served in this body from 
any one of those States. He voluntarily retired from the 
House when he was the majority leader and ran for the 
Senate and was defeated. 

Wyoming leads in the roll of honor in loyalty to her own 
citizens not only in both the Senate and House but also in 
several other ways of which she may always be justly proud. 
The Territory of Wyoming was the first Territory in the 
United States to grant equal suffrage to her women, and the 


Date of service 


Apr. 1, 1929-Nov. 4, 1930, 

Nov. 20, 1889-Mar. 3, 1893. 
Dec. 13, 1899-Mar. 28, 1901, 
Mar. 4, 1859-Oct. 2, 1860. 

June li, 1906-Jan. 23, 1907. 
Mar. 4, 1857-Sept. 16, bss 
Jan. 22, 1896-Mar. 3, 1897. 

Mar. 11, 1021-Mar. 3, 1928 
Mar. 4, ‘1901-June 4, 1906. 


. 3, 1895. 
. 4, 1930-Mar. 3, 1937.°** 
. 25, 1889-Mar. 3, 1893. 
Mar. 4, 1869-Nov. 2, 1873, 
Mar. 25, 1912-Mar. 3, 1917. 
Nov. 15, 1876-Mar, 3, 1879. 
Apr. 17, 1882-Jan. 27, 1883. 
Nov. 24, 1878 Feb. 12, 1874. 
Jan. 4, 1928-Dec. 7, 1928. 


Sept. 9, 1850-Mar. 3, 1851. 
Dee. 13, 1905-Jan. 23, 1907. 
Mar. 7, 1901-Mar. 3, 1905. 
os ep 3, 1875. 
Sept. 12, 1862~Mar. 3, 1865. 
Feb. 2, 1874-Mar. 3, 1877. 
15 3. — 4, 1880. 


Mar. 4, 1909-Jan. 11. 1911. 
-| Mar. 4, 1909-Oct. 21, 1909, 
Jan. 23, 1901-Mar. 3, 1905. 
Mar. 4, 1921-June 23, 1925. 
Mar. 4 1913-May 23, 1917. 
Feb, 14, 1850-Mar. 3, 1861, 


Dee. 18, 1890-Mar. 3, 1891. 
Nov. 4, 1930-Mar. 3, 1937.*** 


July 1, 1912-Jan. 29, 1913. 
Dec. 1, 1924-Mar. 3, 1927. 
Nov. 2. 1889-Mar. 3, 1891. 
Jan. B, 1907-Mar. 3, 1907. 
Nov. 6, 1918-Dec. 17, 1918, 
Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 24, 1923. 
Jan. 22, 1918-Jan. i 1921, 
Jan. 1, 1892-Mar 
Nov. 18, 1912-Feb. 5, 1913. 
Nov. 21, 1880- Mar. J. 101. 
Feb. 1, 1910-Feb. 1, 1911. 


y 3, 1859, 
Oct. 29, 1861-Sept. 12, 1862, 
Mar, 4, 1927-Mar. 3, 1883.“ 


Mar. 1, 1867-Mar. 3, 1871. 
Mar. 4, 1927-Mar. 3, 1933.° 
June 30, 1928 Mar. 3, 1883.“ 


E 10, 1909-Jan. 31, 1910. 

Mar. $ ‘\927-Mar. 3, 1933." 
Aug. 4, 1886-Mar. 3, 1887, 
Feb. a 1895-Mar. 3, 1899. 


Dakota.*** 


State of Wyoming was the first State in the Union to grant 
equal suffrage to her women. 

Wyoming has another proud distinction: Joseph M. Carey 
was a Delegate in Congress from the Territory of Wyoming 
three terms, was Governor of the State one term, and was 
United States Senator from the State one term. His son, 
Rosert D. Carey, born in the State, was governor four years 
and was elected for both a short and long term and is now 
serving in the Senate. No other State in the Union has 
ever duplicated that record. 

Second on the longevity roll of honor in the House from 
the West is our colleague WII IIS C. Haw.ey, of Oregon, who 
has served 24 consecutive years, and is elected for 2 years 
more. 

Third in service is our colleague Burton L. FRENCH, of 
Idaho, and our late colleague Julius Kahn, of California, 
both of whom have served 12 terms, not consecutive, and 
Mr. Prencu is elected for two years more. 

Daniel R. Anthony, jr., of Kansas, served nearly 22 years, 
when he voluntarily retired on account of ill health. At 
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the time of his retirement he was chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee. He was admirably adapted in every 
way for that most important position in Congress, and the 
taxpayers of our country lost a great friend by his enforced 
retirement. 

Philip P. Campbell, of Kansas, served 20 years consecu- 
tively. Those six Congressmen were all Republicans, and 


served in the House 20 years. 


by the following: 


LONGEVITY TABULATION 
Service of Representatives from the 16 Western States 


13 terms, not consecutive: 
Mondell, Frank W. pina . R. 


56th-59th; GIst-63 d 
54th; S6th-GIst .....-------.-. = 


jeorge M 
6 terms not consecutive: 
MARGON Tee FP oana N ei a AGAO D.. 


McLachlan, James. 
Martin, Eben W 
Shallenberger, Ashton C 


Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 3, 1897. 
Mar. 4, 1890-Mar. 3, 1923, 


Mar. 4, 1907-Mar. 3, 1933.7 


Mar. 4, 1903 - Mar. 3, 1909. 
Mar. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1915. 


Mar. 4, 1905-Dee, 18, 


May B, 1907-Mar. 3, 1929. 
Mar. 4, 1909-Mar. 3, 1933.* 


Mar. 4, 1903 Mar. 3, 1923. 
Mar. 4, 1903-July 6, 1922. 


Nov. 16, 1909-Mar. 3, 1927, 
Mar. 4, 1913-Oct. 10, 1930. 
reas J013-Mar. 3, 1933.7 


Mar. 4, 1918 Mar. 3, 1983.“ 
Feb. 19, 1912-Mar. 3, 1927 
Mar. 55 4915-Mar. 3, 1933.* 


Mart 4, 1911-Jan, 22, 1926. 
Mar. 4, 1915-Mar. 3, 1983.“ 


Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1921. 
Mar. 4, 1923 Mar. 3, 1983.“ 
Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 1897. 
June 1, 1903-Mar. 3, 1007. 


Mar. 4, 1893-Jan. 28, 1907. 
Noy. 16, 1907-Mar. 3, 1921. 
Mar. 4, ‘1905-Mar. 3, 1919. 
Mar. 53 1903-Mar. 3 1917, 


Mar fe 1917-Mar. 3, 1933.* 
Mar. 4, 1917-Mar. 3, 1931. 
Mar. 1 1899-Mar. 3, 1913. 
4, 1913-May 31, 1928. 


Mar. 4, 1915-Mar. 3, 1921. 
Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1933.“ 
Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 1907. 
Mar. 4, 1909-Mar. 3, 1915, 
Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 3, 1897. 
Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 1911. 
Mar. 4, 1915-Mar, 3, 1921. 
4, 1923-Mar, 3, 1933.“ 


Mar. 4, 1879-Mar. 3, 1891. 
Mor & 3 1919-Mar. 3, 1933.* 


Mar. 21, 1884-Aug. 2, 1894. 
Mar. we 1019-Mar. 3, 1933.7 


Nov. 8, 1904-Mar. 3, 1018. 


Mar. 3, 1909-July 4, 1920. 
May 26, 1903-Mar. 3, 1915, 
Mar. 4, 1893-Mar. 3, 1903. 
Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 1911. 
Mar. 4, 3 4, 1889. 
9 1919- 3, 1933.“ 


^ 
Mar. 4, 1913-Sept. 2, 1924. 


4, 1917-Mar. 3, 1921. 
. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1933.“ 
Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 3, 1897. 
Mar. 4, 1901-Mar. 3, 1911. 
Mar. 4, 1901-Mar. 3, 1907. 
Nov. 3, 1908-Mar. 3, 1915. 
Mar. 4, 1901-Mar. 3, 1903. 
—.— 4. 1915-Mar. 3, 1919. 
Mar. 4. 1923 Mar. 3, 1929. 
Mar. 4, 1931-Mar. 3. 1933.“ 


Mar. 4, 1893-Mar. 3, 1903. 
Mar. 4, 1890-Mar. 3, 1907. 
Me 1921-Mar. 3, 1933,° 


Mar. 4, 1899-July 6, 1999. 
Mar. 4, 1915-Dec. 15, 1921. 
Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1933.“ 
Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 1909. 
Mar. 4, 1915-Mar. 3, 1923. 
Mar. 4, 1893-Mar. 3, 1903. 


-| Mar. 4, 1913-Nov. 18, 1922. 


Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1913. 
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the only Republicans from the West who have ever thus far 

On the Democratic side of the House, owing to nearly 
all those States being largely Republican, the terms of serv- 


ice of the few Democratic Members have, with one exception, 
been much shorter, and often intermittent, as will appear 
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LONGEVITY TABULATION—continued 
Service of Representatives from the 16 Western States—Continued = 


Date of servico 
Page . E ae R 43d-47th Mar. 4, 1873-Mar. 3, 1883, 
222. —— ·˙ w r A — 5 3, 1 
x? Kansas Mar. 4, isu Mar. 3 1911. 


Mar. £ 1021 Mar. 1080 
ar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1 

ite, Hays B R. J Kansas h. Mar. 4, 1919-Mar. 3, 1929. 
Williamson, William. R Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1033.“ 

§ terms, not consecutive: 

pts Ea E NS RS ae rc ree Oe 53d-55th Mar. 4, 1893-Mar. 3, 1899, 
Mar. 4, 1907-Mar. 3, 1911. 
Mar. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1919. 
Mar. 4, 1929-Mar. 3, 1931. 


Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 3, 1899. 
Mar. 3, 1923-Mar, 3, 19383. 


67th-70th. 
ire ——— et a eas as Nn ̃ 7... Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1083.“ 
Little, Edward G R. Kansas Mar. 4, 1917-June 27, 1024. 
D Gd- at Mar. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1919. 
b-63d__. Nov. 16, 1907-Mar. 3, 1915. 
ow hee R Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 28, 1892, 
Mar. 4, 1919-Mar, 3, 1027. 
Mar. 4, 1901-Mar. 3, 1909. 
Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1983.“ 
* 1883-Mar. 3, 1891. 
0. 


Do. 
Nov. 2, 1889-Mar. 3, 1807. 
Mar. 4, 1915-June 3, 1022. 
sa W — Mar. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1919. 
fp eee rae Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1931. 
— S 0.— st Mar. 4, 1923~Mar. 3, 1933. 
h-62d Mar. 4, 1905-Jan. 26, 1913. 
Kansas. Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1931. 
Step V — 2d-65th.. Nov. 7, 1911-Mar. 3, 1919. 
Swank, D. Oklah 67th-70th__.._._. Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1929. 
72d. Mar. 4, 1931-Mar. 3, 1933. 
Mar. 4, 1913-Sept. 18, 1919. 
Mar. 4, 1919-Mar. 3, 1927. 
Mar. 4, 1919-July 2, 1927. 


Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1923. 
Mar. 4, 1925-Mar. 3, 1933.“ 
Oct. 3, 1876-Dec. 13, 1877. 
Mar. 4, 1879-Mar. 3, 1885. 
Nov. 16, 1907-Mar. 3, 1909. 
Mar. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1917. 


Feb. 16, 1904-Mar. 3, 1909. 
Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 3, 1897. 
Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 1905. 

Mar. 4, 1925-Mar. 3, 1933.° 
8 63d-65th Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1919. 
TERE Mar. 4, 1865-Mar, 3, 1871. 
D Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1919, 


Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 1891. 
Nov. 6, 1906-Mar. 3, 1911. 
Mar. 4, 1915-Mar. 3, 1921. 

9, 1890-Mar. 3, 1895. 
Mar. 4, 1905-Feb. 2, 1911. 
Mar. 4, 1893-Mar, 3, 1899. 


LOZ Mar. 4, 1911-Apr. 10, 1917, 
Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1919. 
FARS Mar. 4, 1863-Mar. 3, 1869. 
do Mar. 4, 1925-Mar. 3, 1933.“ 
Mar. 4, 1918-Mar. 3, 1919. 
— Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 3, 1897. 
— 8 R Mar. 4. 1911- Mar. 3, 1917. 
nn — R 48th-50th. Mar. 4, 1883-Aug. 17, 1889 
Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1927. 
— D do. h Mar. 4, 1873-Mar. 3, 1879. 
Mar. 4, 1905-Mar. 3, 1911. 
Mar. 4, 1907-Sept. 18, 1911. 


Utah 

Metcalf, Victor H R Mar. 4, 1899-July 1, 1904. 
Morrow, John esth-7oth Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1929. 
Morrow, William W R Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 1801. 
Norton, Patrick D Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1919. 
Osborne, H vA i Mar. 4, 1917-Feb. 8, 1923. 
Phillips, William A--......._ Kansas h Mar. 4, 1873-Mar, 3, 1879. 
b-62d Mar. 4, 1907- Mar. 3, 1913. 

Mar. 4, 1915-Mar. 3, 1921. 
8 D S5th-S7th ___. Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 1903, 
R :| Mar. 4, 1911-July 22, 1916, 

Oct. 1, 1890-Mar. 3, 1895. 


Mar. 4, 1879-Mar. 3, 1885. 
Wilson, John L. — Nov. 20, 1889-Feb. 18, 1895. 
Winter, Charles K z22222 R Wyoming Tot J Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 192y. 
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LONGEVITY TABULATION—Ccontinued 
Service of Representatives from the 16 Western States—Continued 


Congress (inclusive) 


3 terms, not consecutive: 


PR SOAROWS, WY ALIN a AP ERA E T a AA a Stil Mar, 4, 1895-Mar. 3, 1897. 
Mar. 4, 1919-Mar. 3, 1923. 
Ce ey a8 YR eRe eee es Fs R. -] Kansas 68th, 2d Nov. 4, 1924-Mar. 3, 1925, 
Dee. 5, 1927-Mar. 3, 1833. 
Reede,  e reece ici neces Di- Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1905. 


Mar. 4, 1907-Mar, 3, 1911. 


Howard, Everette B.. -D. -] Oklahoma Mar. 4, 1919-Mar. 3, 1921. 
Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1925. 

70th Mar. 4, 1927-Mar. 3, 1929. 

TONEY CHAR A E DE E E TA E A R..] Kansas Mar. 4, 1895 Mar. 3, 1897. 


Mar. 4, 1899 -Mar. 4, 1903, 
Mar. 4, 1877-Feb. 7, 1878. 
Mar. 4, 1879-Mar. 3, 1883. 
Mar. 4, 1861-Mar. 3, 1863, 
Mar. 4, 1869-Mar, 3, 1873, 
Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 3, 1893. 
Mar, 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 1899, 
Mar. 4, 1875-Mar, 3, 1877. 
Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 1889, 


Ashley, eee eee 2 -| Mar. 4, 1865-Mar. 3, 1869. 
Axtell, Samuel 8. . Mar, 4, 1887 Mar. 3, 1871. 


F TTCTVTVT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—T0T—T—B—ͤd — sananaas! R. 
Fe / . 8 


e ee 
Nevada 


Baer, John M. ER July 10, 1917-Mar. 3, 1921. 
Bartine, Horace F Nevada 5 Mar. 4, 1889%-Mar. 3, 1893, 
e George A d Mar. 4, 1907-Mar. 3, 1911, 

erry, Campbell P. aliforn Mar, 4, 1879-Mar. 3, 1883. 


Mar. 4, 1887-Mar. 3, 1801. 
Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1907. 
BRL ebrask Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 3, 1895, 


Dec. 5, 1927-Mar. 3, 1033.“ 
Mar. 4, 1881-Mar. 3, 1885. 
Mar. 4, 1927-Mar. 3, 1933.“ 
Mar. 4 1873-Mar. 3, le 
Mar. 4, 1877-Mar: 3, 188 
Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 3, 1805, 
Mar. 4, 1897-Aug. 20, 1900, 
Mar. 4, 1915-Mar. 3, 1919. 
4, 907. 


h M. 
illiam H. 


Mar, 3, 
53 5 
„Lewis W. Mar. 4, 1927-Mar. 3, 1033.“ 
eee ht, Harry L. 2d- Aug, 31, 1926-Mar. 3, 1933.“ 
Evans, Robert E. R ebrask: 66th-67 Mar. 4, '1919-Mar. 3, 1023. 
Evans, William K. 70th-7 Mar. 4, 1927-Mar 3, 1833. 
Felton, Charles N. Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 1889. 
ks, John D May 1, 1923-Mar. 3, 1927. 
George, Melvin C Mar. 4, 1881-Mar. 3, 1885. 
Gillett, James N. Mar. 4, 1903-Nov. 4, 1906, 
Hainer, Eugene J 53d-54th Mar. 4. 1893-Mar. 3, 1897. 
Hanback, Kansas. Mar. 4, 1883-Mar. 3, 1887. 
Hanna, Louis B. Mar. 4. 1909-Jan. 7, 1913. 
Henley, Barclay California Mar. We 1883-Mar. 3, 1887. 
Hilliard, Benjamin 0- D ; th-65th Mar. 4, 1915-Mar. 3, 1919. 
gg, Herschal R Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1907. 
— 0 ton, Sher R Mar. 4, 1927-Mar. 3, 1033.“ 
Houghton Mar. 4, 1871-Mar. 3, 1875. 
Jefferis, Albert W Mar. 4, 1919-Mar. 3, 1923. 
Johnson, bert W A. Mar. 4, 1867-Mar. 3, 1871. 
Jo n, Jed Dec. 5, 1927-Mar. 3, 1083.“ 
Kendall, Charles W Mar. 4, 1871-Mar. 3, 1878. 
Korell, Franklin F.. Oct. 18, 1927-Mar. 3, 1031. 
Lafferty, Abraham W. Mar. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1915. 
Latta, James E. Mar. 4, 1900-Sept. 11, 1911. 
Lowe, David P. Mar. 4, 1871-Mar, 3, 1875. 
132 John J Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1907 
Mekeighan, William 4 52d -d Mar, 4, 1891-Mar. 3, 1895, 
McLaflerty, James H. R Nov. 7, 1922-Mar. 3, 1925. 
Martin, John A Mar, 4, 1909-Mar. 3, 1913, 
Meiklejohn, George D. R Mar. 4, 1893-Mar. 3, 1897. 
Moody, Malcolm A Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 1903. 
urray, William Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1917. 
Neville, William. Dec. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 1903 
Nolan, E Jan. 23, 1923-Mar. 3, 1 
Pollard, Ernest M July 18, 1905-Mar. 3, 1909, 
Riddick, Carl W. Mar. 4, 1919-Mar, 3, 1923. 
Ridgely, Edwin R Part Kansas. Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 1901. 
Robinson, J D Mar. 4, 1899 -Mar. 3, 1903, 
Rosecrans, D -| Mar. 4, 1881-Mar. 3, 1885. 
Rucker, Atterson W Mar. 4, 1909-Mar, 3, 1913. 
8ST ANER D nia. h. Mar. 4, 1857-Mar. 3, 1861, 
Shouse, Jonet- se a saahaan D. Ka Mar. 4, 1915-Mar. 3, 1919, 
Sr et ee ee on | 63d-64th Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1917. 
Strode, Jesse B.. -10 R x Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 3, 1899. 
Sutherland, Roderick 5. Mar. 4, 1807-Mar. 3, 1901. 
Symes, George G R oth—-50th. Mar. 4, 1885-Mar. 3, 1889, 
Thomas, Elmer Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1927. 
‘Townsend, Hosea Mar. 4, 1889-Mar, 3, 1893, 
Turner, Erastus J Ka 50th-Sist_. Mar. 4, 1887-Mar. 3, 1891, 
Vandever, William... Do. 
Van Duzer, Clarence D D. Nevada. Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1907. 
Weaver, bald J Mar, 4. 1883-Mar. 3. 1887. 
Webster, J toa H- Mar. 4. 1919-May 8, 1923, 
uy ee Milton Mar. 4 1917-Mar. 3, 1921. 
ch, Richard Aug. 31, 1926-Mar., 3, 1883. 
Willems, ees N. 8 —Ssth-Sgth. Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1907, 
er nnr oe Se a eS es ere ee R n 7 Dec. 3, 1000 - Mar. 3, 1903, 
2 terms, not consecutive: 
nr e daun R. - Oklahoma 65th Mar. 4, 1917-Mar, 3, 1919. 
Mar. 4, 1921-Mar, 3, 1923. 
Garnthle, Robert Tous soos aa oso ace cackcasusdekecahaee R..] South Dakota Mar. 4. 1895 Mar. 3, 1897, 
? Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 1901. 
PEE A Li LOA P aa hk E E T ES — R. New Mexico 64th Mar. 4, 1915-Mar. 3, 1917, 
Mar. 4, 1919-Mar. 3, 1921. 
rr! d OERE E N Do -| Mar. 4. 1897 Mar. 3, 1899. 
Apr. 2, 1900-Mar. 3, 1901. 
Pn, a ne E E S R. -I North Dakota ar. 4, 189 - Mar. 3, 1901. 


-| Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1905, 
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LONGEVITY TABULATION—continued 
Service of Representatives from the 16 Western States—Continued 


Name Date of service 
se 


2 terms, not consecutive—Continued. 
TTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—V—T—T—V————— At.. Mar. 4, 1875-Mar. 3, 1877. 
2d and 3d_.............-..] Feb. 7, 1878-Mar. 3, 1879, 
Ds TS le aed Be BSE eae EEE SE el Sth Mar. 4, 1895-Mar, 3, 1897. 
Soth 2 Mar. 4, 1899-Mar. 3, 1901, 


Jan. 4, 1896-Mar. 3, 1897. 
Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 1809. 
Mar. 50 1913-Mar. 3, 1915. 


Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1908. 
Nov. 7, 1916-Mar. 3, 1917. 


Mar. 4, 1891-Mar. 2 1893. 
Mar, 4, 1889-Mar. 3, 1891. 
Mar. 4, 1873-Mar. 3, 1875. 


Mar. 4, 1801-Mar. 3, 1893. 
Mar. 4, 1870-Mar. 3, 1881. 
Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1905. 


. 4. 
Mar. 4, 1919-Mar. 3, 1921. 
Mar. 3, 1913-Mar. 3, 1915, 
Jan. 8, 1912-Mar. 3, 1915. 
Mar. 4, 1869-Mar. 3, 1871. 
Nov. 16, 1907-Mar. 3, 1900. 
Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1923. 
Nov. 2, 1889-Mar. 3, 1891. 
Sept. 11, 1850-Mar. 3, 1851. 
Mar. 4, 1883-Mar. 3, 1885. > 
Mar. 4, 1901-Mar. 3, 1903. 
Mar. 4, 1875-Mar. 3, 1877. 
Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 11, 1899. 
Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 1899. 
Mar. 5 1007-Mar. 3, 1909. 


Mar. 4, 1900-Mar. 3, 1911. 
Nov. 2, 1889-Mar. 3, 1891. 
Nov. 8, 1919-Mar. 3, 1921. 


Tist_....---.-....-...---.-.--] Mar. 4, 1920-Mar. 3, 1931. 
— ---------| Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 3, 1897. 
63d_.__-_--.-..------..--........| Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1918. 


T—TT——————T—— 


is, James H 
Little, Dh Soe ee SNE 
Livernash, Edward J 


7 


1893-Mar. 3, 1806. 
1863-Mar. 3, 1865. 


58 75 
bee 
REE 
poses 
17 


McCormick, Nelson WOE Soo PORE TREES ES EE EES 


1921-Mar. 3, 1923. 
1915-Mar. 3, 1917. 
853-Mar. 3, 1855, 


EEEEEEEEEEREREREEEYERERE 


1887- a 

1867—Mar. 3, 1869, 

1885-Mar. 3, 1887. 
Mar. 4, 1851-Mar. 3, 1853, 
Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 1899. 
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LONGEVITY TABULATION—continued 


Name 


term, consecutive Continued. 
Miller, Onin i Sn sa eR TTS E O Ee ee are 
Montoya, Nestor. 
Nesmith, James W 
Norton, John N 


O'Connor, Charles 
G TTT Bo eRe AES D.. 


8 Ea a RR E IR Das PAA SE A NE E EE S y Aa 


Blater, James H 
Smith, Joseph 8. 
Sparks, Charles I. 


Sumner, Charles A 
Sutherland, George 


Walton, William B. 
Warburton, Stanton 
Waters, Russell J.. 


Welch, Frank 
Whiteaker, John. 
Wilder, A. Carter 
Williams, Richard 
Wren, Thomas. 
Wright, George W. 


bf be Ww 9855 N D d 
1 . Se os ee 3 $l 


tsherty; Lawrence J. PEN a FIN do. 
E John R.. 
Grover, La Fayette 0 
Humphrey, sor pa R. N 


uotte, Turner 
Mite ell, Alexander C 


Service of Representatives from the 16 Western States—Continued 


Congress (inclusive) Date of service ; 


Mar. 4, 1895-Mar. 3, 1897. 
Mar. 4, 1925-Mar. 3, — 

Mar. 4, 1921-Jan. 

Nov. 11, 1912-Mar. 1218 
Dee. 1, 1873-Mar. 3, 1875. 

Mar. 4, 1927-Mar. 3, 1929. 

Mar. 4, 1931-Mar. 3, 1933.“ 
Mar. 4, 1920-Mar. 3, 1931. 
Mar. 4, 1897~Mar. + 4 1899, 

Mar, 4, 1891-Mar. 3, 1893, 


Mar. 4, 1875-Mar. 3, 1877. 
Mar. 4, 1909-Mar, 3, 1911. 
Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1923. 
Mar. 4, 1917-Mar. 3, 1919. 
Mar. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1913. 
Mar. 4, 1923-Mar. 3, 1925. 
Mar. 4, 1921-Mar. 3, 1023. 
Mar. 4, 1863-Mar. 3, 1865. 
July 30, 1861-Mar. 3, 1863. 
Mar. 4, 1929-Mar. 3, 1931. 


Mar. 4, 1850-Mar. 3. 1861, 
Mar. 4. 1883-Mar. 3, 1885, 
Mar. 4. 1901-Mar, 3, 1903, 
Mar. 4, 1887-Mar. 3, 1889. 
Mar. 4, 1883-Mar. 3, peni 
Mar. 4, 1897-Mar. 3, 1899, 
Mar. 4, 1917-Mar. 3, 1919. 
Mar, 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1913, 
Mar. 4, 1890-Mar. 3. 1901. 
Mar. 4 1923-Mar. 3, 1025. 
Mar. 4, 1913-Mar. 3, 1915, 
Mar. 4, 1877-Sept. 4, 1878. 
I| Mar. 4; 1879-Mar. 3, 1881, 
Mar. 4, 1863-Mar. 3, 1865, 
Mar. 4, 1877- Mar. 3, 1879. 


Do. 
Sept. 11, 1850-Mar. 3, 1881. 
Mar. 4, 1903-Mar. 3, 1905. 
Mar. 4, 1911-Mar. 3, 1913, 


Jan. 8, 1912-Mar. 3, 1913. 
Mar, 4, 1889-Oct. 1, 1890. 
Apr. 4, 1894-Mar. 3, 1895. 
ar. 4, 1925-June 13, 1928. 
Mar, 4, 1891-Aug. 14, 1891. 
Feb, 15. 1850-Mar. 3, 1889. 
Nov. 7, 1922-Mar. 3, 1923. 
Mar. 4, 1875-May 1, 1875. 
Noy, 4. 1930 -Mar. 3, 1933.“ 
June 3, 1862-Mar, 3, 1863, 
Nov. 2 1909-Mar. 3, 1911, 
Nov. 5, 1878-Mar. 3. 1870. 
Mar. 2 and 3, 1867, 
Mar. 4. 1911-July 7, 1911. 
Aug. 2. 1894-Mar. 3, 1895. 
Mar, 4, 1907-June 26, 1908. 
Dec. 13, 1877-Mar. 3, 1879. 
Nov. 2, 1920-Mar. 3, 1921. 
Mar. 4, 1861-July 30, 1861, 
Nov. 7, 1922-Mar. 3, 1923. 
Nov. 15, 1927—Mar. 3, 1929. 
Mar. 4, 1873-July 2, 1873. 
Oct. 31, 1864-Mar. 3, 1865. 


Nore. —Republican, 264; Democrat, 130; Union Labor, r Independent, 3; Populist, 13; Progressive Republican, 5; People’s Party, 4; Prohibition, 1; Progressive, 2; 

wd nas, 2; Farmers’ Alliance Party, 1; Union Republican, 3. 
New Representatives elect of the Seventy-second oo from-Western States--Baldrige, Malcolm B. (R.), Nebraska; Chavez, Dennis (D.), New Mexico; Curry, 
Charles F., jr. (R.), California; Disney, Wesley E. (D.), Oklahoma; Horr, Ralph A. (R.), Washington; McGugin, Harold (R), Kansas; Martin, C jarles H. (D.), Oregon. 


DELEGATES TO CONGRESS FROM THE WESTERN TERRITORIES 


Arizona (Thirty-eighth Congress): Charles D. Poston, John N. 
Goodwin, Coles Bashford, Richard C. McCormick, Hiram S. Stevens, 
John G. Campbell, Granville H. Oury, Curtis C. Bean, Marcus A. 
Smith, Nathan O. Murphy, John F. Wilson, Ralph H. Cameron. 

California: No Delegates. 

Colorado (Thirty-seventh Congress): Hiram P. Bennet, Allen A. 
Bradford, George M. Chilcott, Jerome B. Chaffee, Thomas M. Pat- 
terson. 

Dakota (Thirty-seventh Congress): John B. S. Todd, William 
Jayne, Walter A. Burleigh, Solomon L. Spink, Jefferson P. Kidder, 
Moses K. Armstrong, Granville G. Bennett, Richard F. Pettigrew, 
John B. Raymond, Oscar S. Gifford, George A. Mathews. 

Idaho (Thirty-eighth Congress): William H. Wallace, Edward 
D. Holbrook, Jacob K. Safer, Samuel A. Merritt, John Hailey, 
Thomas W. Bennett, Stephen S. Fenn, George Ainslie, Theodore 
F. Singiser, Fred T. Dubois. 

Kansas (Thirty-third Congress): John W. Whitfield, Marcus J. 
Parrott. 


Montana (Thirty-eighth Congress), Samuel McLean, James M. 
Cavanaugh, William H. Clagett, Martin Maginnis, Joseph K. Toole, 
Thomas H. Carter. 


Nebraska (Thirty-third Congress): Napoleon P. Giddings, Bird 
F. Chapman, Fenner Ferguson, Experience Estabrook, Samuel G. 
Daily, Phineas W. Hitchcock. 

Nevada (Thirty-seventh Congress): John Cradlebaugh, Gordon 
N. Mott. 

New Mexico (Thirty-second Congress): Richard H. Weightman, 
Jose M. Gallegos, Miguel A. Otero, John S. Watts, Francisco Perea, 
J. Francisco Chaves, Charles P. Clever, Stephen B. Elkins, Trini- 
dad Romero, Mariano S. Otero, Tranquilino Luna, Francisco A. 
Manzanares, Antonio Joseph, Thomas B. Catron, Harvey B. Fergus- 
son, Pedro Perea, Bernard S. Rodey, William H. Andrews. 

Oklahoma: David A. Harvey (Fifty-first Congress), Dennis T. 
Flynn, James Y. Callahan, Bird S. McGuire. 

Oregon: Samuel R. Thurston (Thirty-first Congress), Joseph 


e. 

Utah: John M. Bernhisel (Thirty-second Congress), William H, 
Hooper, John F. Kinney, George Q. Cannon, John T. Caine, Joseph 
L. Rawlins, Frank J. Cannon. 

Washington: Columbia Lancaster (Thirty-third Congress), 
Patton Anderson, Isaac I. Stevens, William H. Wallace, George E 
Cole, Arthur A. Denny, Alvan Flanders, Selucius Garfielde, Obadiah 
B. McFadden, Orange Jacobs, Thomas H. Brents, Charles S. Voor- 
hees, John B. Allen, 
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Wyoming: Stephen F. Nuckolls (Forty-first Congress), William 
T. Jones, William R. Steele, William W. Corlett, Stephen W. Dow- 
ney, Morton E. Post, Joseph M. Carey. 


DATES OF THE FORMATION OF THE WESTERN TERRITORIES 


Territory of Arizona: Formed from a portion of the Territory 
of New Mexico and granted a Delegate in Congress by act of 
February 24, 1863. 

California: Formed a portion of the territory ceded to the 
United States by Mexico by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1848, 

Territory of Colorado: Formed from portions of the territory 
ceded to the United States by France by the treaty of Paris 
of April 30, 1803, and of that ceded by Mexico by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo of February 2, 1848, and granted a Delegate 
in Congress by act of February 28, 1861. 

Territory of Idaho: Formed from a portion of the territory 
ceded to the United States by France by the treaty of April 30, 
1803, and granted a Delegate in Congress by act of March 3, 
1863. 


Territory of Kansas: Formed from territory ceded to the United 
States by France by the treaty of Paris of April 30, 1803, and by 
the State of Texas in settlement of her boundaries in 1850; 
erected into a Territorlal government and granted a Delgate in 
Congress by act of May 30, 1854. 

Territory of Montana: Formed from a portion of the territory 
ceded to the United States by France by treaty of April 30, 1803, 
and granted a Delegate in Congress by act of May 26, 1864. 

Territory of Nebraska: Formed a portion of the territory ceded 
to the United States by France by treaty of April 30, 1803, and 
granted a Delegate in Congress by Act of May 30, 1854. 

Territory of Nevada: Formed from a portion of the territory 
ceded to the United States by Mexico by treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo of February 2, 1848, and granted a Delegate in Congress 
by act of March 2, 1861. 

Territory of New Mexico: Formed from a portion of the terri- 
tory ceded to the United States by Mexico by treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo of February 2, 1848, and granted a Delegate in Congress 
by act of September 9, 1850. 

Territory of Dakota: Formed from a portion of the territory 
ceded to the United States by France by treaty of April 30, 1803, 
and granted a Delegate in Congress by act of March 2, 1861. 

Territory of Oklahoma: Formed from a portion of Indian Terri- 
tory and from that portion of the United States known as the 
“Public Land Strip,” and granted a Delegate in Congress by act 
of May 2, 1890. 

Territory of Oregon: Formed August 14, 1848, from territory 
ceded to the United States by treaty with France of April 30, 1803; 
treaty with Spain of February 22, 1819; and treaty with Great 
Britain of June 15, 1846, and granted a Delegate in Congress. 

Territory of Utah: Formed from portion of territory ceded to 
the United States by Mexico by treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo of 
February 2, 1848, and granted a Delegate in Congress by act of 
September 9, 1850. 

Territory of Washington: Formed March 2, 1853, from a por- 
tion of the Territory of Oregon and granted a Delegate in Con- 


N of Wyoming: Formed from a portion of the terri- 
tory ceded to the United States by France by treaty of April 
30, 1803, and granted a Delegate in Congress by act of July 25, 
1868. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I was most disagreeably 
impressed with the emblazoned headlines as were printed in 
the local papers here on Friday of the “scandals” in the 
Veterans’ Bureau. I became interested because of my mem- 
bership on the World War Veterans’ Legislation Committee, 
and I find that the scandal, such as it is, is merely because 
certain employees of the Veterans’ Bureau who were officers 
during the war have been, in accordance with the law, 
placed upon the emergency officers’ retirement list. I would 
not be a bit surprised if those who were in part the cause 
of this scandalous misinformation could not be shown to 
have been just as emphatic as I have been from time to time 
in calling the Veterans’ Bureau hard boiled because some 
of their constituents were denied retirement with pay, but 
let us not misunderstand the true force back of the Senate 
amendment. The author of that amendment has merely 
caught fire and taken comfort from the remarks of the 
gentleman from Texas of last Wednesday not because he 
agrees with the gentleman from Texas and is following his 
leadership but because it gives him a splendid opportunity 
of conducting this unqualified step toward taking from vet- 
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erans benefits which have heretofore accrued to them and 
which were secured only after a most arduous campaign in 
their behalf. 

The essence of his amendment is designed to deny benefits 
under the emergency officers’ retirement act to those em- 
ployees of the Federal Government who are receiving $2,000 
or more salary. He has not discussed employees of State 
governments, municipal governments, nor those in pri- 
vate employ and the scope of this amendment can not be 
extended to them without a point of order being made. 
So obviously it is unfair at the start and it can not be 
but embarrassing in the future as it is embarrassing to 
us ake unless, as I hope, the House opposes the amend- 
ment. 

It is interesting to note that the Senate amendment was 
adopted without a record vote and the judgment of the 
Senate was not necessarily adequate in the absence of all the 
facts, although Senator Grorcz made an excellent presenta- 
tion of the side of the opposition. In the second premise 
Senator Reep, himself, was responsible in part for the adop- 
tion of one of the cardinal principles affecting World War 
veterans, and reference might be made to subparagraph 4, 
section 202, of the World War veterans’ act, which reads 
in part: 

The rating shall be based as far as practicable upon the average 
impairment of earning capacity resulting from such injuries in 
civilian occupations solely and the occupation of the injured man 
at the time of enlistment and not upon the impairment in 
capacity in each individual case so that there shall be no reduc- 


tion in the rate of compensation for individual success in over- 
coming the handicap or an injury. 


The third premise: Congress and the President have re- 
peatedly enunciated the principle that in civilian employ- 
ment with the Government veterans would be given prefer- 
ence, and that that preference would be doubled when a 
veteran had a service-connected disability. 

Not only does Senator Rxxp's amendment contravene the 
provisions of the World War veterans’ act as above quoted 
but, in addition, it seeks to deny veterans from holding gain- 
ful occupations which, despite their disability as adjudicated 
by a fact-finding agency, they have been found qualified 
to perform, otherwise the head of the administrative agency 
is subject to criticism for employing them and not the 
veterans concerned. 

Too much has been said as to the number of doctors who 
have found their way on the emergency officers’ retirement 
list. Holding no brief for or against the doctors, there are 
certain factors which are susceptible of further exposition 
in order that a better understanding as to why so many 
doctors are retired may be had. 

In the first place, I wonder if my colleagues know that 
there were a total of 209,000 commissioned officers in the 
World War, and of that number 196,000 were emergency 
officers, Think of it! Of the 196,000 emergency officers, 
approximately 25 per cent, or 41,000, were medical officers. 
In analyzing the emergency officers’ retirement list as it 
exists to-day, with its 6,300 retired officers, we find that 
approximately the same percentage only of medical officers 
have been retired, namely, 1,400. So it would appear that 
not an undue number of medical officers have been retired, 
if statistics mean anything at all. 

However, it must be realized that medical officers were of 
an average age in excess of 10 years older than the average 
line officer of the combatant branches. For example, Dr. 
George C. Skinner, who is mentioned by the proposer of the 
Senate amendment, was 49 years of age when he entered 
the war. 

That, which is perhaps little understood by Members of 
Congress who can not comprehend the basis for evaluated 
disability, is the schedule of disability ratings. In order 
that a better understanding may be had, I am going to 
insert a copy of one page of the occupational table with 
my remarks; 
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It will be noted that I have selected that page on which 
the physicians have been listed. The numerals under each 
“body part,” as expressed, are the injury variant, ranging 
from 1 to 9. Let us analyze just for a moment a bridge 
painter and how his variant compares with the variant as- 
signed to a physician. Notice, because of the relative high 
physical requirements of a bridge painter, how his variant 
will be uniformly higher than the physician’s. On the 
other hand, a piano tuner, at the bottom of the table, has a 
uniformly lower variant than does either of the above- 
mentioned occupations. This table was worked out on the 
most available information that could be had, including the 
experience of the American Federation of Labor, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bureau, and data from insurance com- 
panies. It was required by the World War veterans’ act 
itself. This brings me to mention Dr. Winthrop Adams, a 
former medical director of the bureau, now in command of 
one of our hospitals in Massachusetts. Doctor Adams’s 
hearing was impaired to practically total deafness. If we 
will note the rating table for hearing, Doctor Adams is 
accorded a variant of 9, which is the highest variant that 
can be had, and properly so. For what use, may I ask, 
would a physician be if he could not properly employ, for 
example, a stethoscope? Yet Doctor Adam’s capacity as an 
administrative officer has proven its worth many times. He 
is one of the most valuable men in the Veterans’ Bureau 
employ, but is to be penalized if the Senate amendment is 
adopted because he has attained some individual success in 
overcoming the handicap of his injury, which was sustained 
as a result of concussion from gunfire at sea when he was 
serving in the capacity of a lieutenant commander of the 
Navy on a battleship. 

I am not much concerned with the character of debate 
which was precipitated by the gentleman from Texas and 
taken up by the Senator from Pennsylvania. One who 
knows the inner workings of the Veterans’ Bureau sea 
full well that the “swop” and deal,“ or, as expressed b 
these gentlemen, “ one scratches the other’s back,” is ciety 
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ridiculous, because each case must be passed upon not by 
one person in charge but by many, and it is a well-recog- 
nized fact—and most of us know it to be a fact—that a 
bureau employee has invariably had thrice to prove his case 
in order to secure benefits either for disability compensation 
or emergency officers’ retired pay. 

Those who are familiar with the circumstances attend- 
ing the rating of cases in the Veterans’ Bureau know that 
by the rotation of medical officers and other members of the 
boards it would be utterly impossible to believe that “ back- 
scratching ” could be employed no matter how much inside 
influence an applicant for retirement might have. One 
case comes to my mind where a member of one of these 
boards itself met with nothing but stubborn resistance in 
securing his retirement until every affidavit in the file was 
investigated and such investigation required a protracted 
length of time until contact might be had with one of his 
comrades in service now stationed in a far off province in 
China. 

The amendment adopted by the Senate, in my opinion, is 
utterly ridiculous. We are departing from the principle 
that emergency officers are entitled to the same benefits that 
other officers, including regular officers, were entitled by rea- 
son of war-service disabilities. 

I am concerned very much that these veterans who are 
rendering the best service in the Veterans’ Bureau to-day 
are to be penalized because some one thinks the general 
counsel of the Veterans’ Bureau is receiving too much salary 


‘in addition to the benefits which the authorized agencies 


have determined to be his due under the legislation as it 
exists. 

I repeat this is but a step in the direction of limiting 
benefits already accrued to veterans, and I am not in sym- 
pathy with it, neither in the form, manner, or the principle 
enunciated by the Senator from Pennsylvania, who in his 
zeal to protect the enlisted man, in which zeal I heartily 
concur, is by this amendment doing a grave injustice to the 
great majority of disabled emergency officers. 
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In reporting the Reed amendment one of the Boston 
papers took occasion to mention the name of Capt. Wil- 
liam J. Blake, regional manager of the Veterans’ Bureau at 
Boston. It was my privilege to serve with Bill Blake in the 
One hundred and first Infantry. He was my top sergeant 
and later became an officer. He was a gallant soldier and 
was injured in service. If as a result of the passage of an 
amendment such as the Reed amendment the bureau at 
Boston should lose the services of Captain Blake the dis- 
abled men of Massachusetts would lose a friend who has 
battled continuously for them 24 hours a day and in his 
place we would get some hard-boiled efficiency economy 
expert who would know nothing about the disabled men 
except that they were an expense to the Government and 
their compensation should be cut down. 

The Boston regional office of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau has the reputation of being one of the most liberal 
offices in the country in its adjudication of veterans’ claims, 
and if we are going to hound men of the type of Bill Blake 
because they are able to work in the bureau whilst disabled, 
we are going to penalize the disabled veteran whose needs 
they understand and whose champions they have been. 

Doctor McDermott, to whom Senator Reep refers in his 
remarks, is one of the best doctors in the bureau at Wash- 
ington, and has rendered invaluable service to the Govern- 
ment in the trial of cases throughout the country. The bu- 
reau has always had difficulty in securing good doctors, and 
I protest that we should not break down the morale of these 
men who have faithfully discharged their duties, and through 
their own disability are bound to be more sympathetic to 
the disabled man than a doctor who never saw service. 

Watson B. Miller, chairman of the national rehabilitation 
committee of the American Legion, is probably the best ex- 
pert on veteran legislation in the country. Mr. Miller, who 
always has the welfare of the disabled man at heart, believes 
that the passage of this amendment would be a severe body 
blow to the interests of the disabled veteran. 

On May 24, 1928, the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, better known 
as the disabled emergency officers’ retirement act, became 
law, having been passed by the House and Senate over the 
veto of President Coolidge. The object of the act was to 
grant retirement benefits on a par with the retirement 
benefits granted officers of the Regular Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps to those veterans of the World War who 
served as emergency officers and acquired service-connected 
disabilities which were shown at the time of the passage 
of the act or within one year following its passage, to be 
permanently disabling to a degree of more than 10 per cent. 
Emergency officers found to be disabled more than 10 per 
cent but less than 30 per cent were, by the terms of the 
act, to be granted retirement without pay, and those found 
30 per cent or more permanently disabled by reason of their 
service-connected disabilities were granted retirement with 
pay on the basis of 75 per cent of the base pay they were re- 
ceiving at the time of their discharge from service. On its 
face the law seemed a just one. Veterans’ organizations had 
been asking for its passage for many years, and the fact that 
it was passed over the President’s veto is indicative of the 
overwhelming sentiment in favor of the act in both Houses 
of Congress, 

The administration of the act was vested in the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. That bureau proceeded to arrive 
at percentage ratings under the system in force for rating 
disability percentages for compensation purposes under the 
World War veterans’ act. In the latter act Congress had 
provided for a schedule of disability ratings based on the 
handicap suffered by a veteran by reason of his service- 
connected disability in carrying on at his pre-war occu- 


_ pation. 


While undoubtedly this method of determining ratings 
and percentages of disability under the emergency officers’ 
retirement act was the most expedient one, certain inequali- 
ties immediately arose in the adjudication of retirement 
claims. For example, two men—one a doctor, the other a 
lawyer—might have entered World War service on the same 
day, served equally long and rigorously, and been dis- 
charged together. Both developed in service a respiratory 
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disability diagnosed as chronic bronchitis. Under the sched- 
ule of disability ratings in force under the World War vet- 
erans’ act the doctor was given a variant of 6 for his chest, 
with respect to his pre-war occupation. The lawyer carried 
a variant of 2 for a chest disability, as related to his pre- 
war occupation, and whereas the physician might secure a 
rating of 30 per cent or more for a moderate chronic bron- 
chitis the lawyer would have to show a severe chronic bron- 
chitis to be rated more than 30 per cent. 

This disability of chronic bronchitis, mentioned in the 
previous paragraph, has been chosen deliberately rather 
than a disability arising directly from front-line service 
and arising from wounds received in battle. It will be re- 
called that the disabled emergency officers’ retirement act 
Was passed primarily to place emergency World War offi- 
cers on a par with officers of the Regular Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps with respect to retirement benefits. Since 
officers of the Regular Army, Navy, and Marine Corps are 
most frequently retired from service for disabilities arising 
from other than battle casualties, it seems no more than 
just that the emergency officers should have been granted 
the same privileges for retirement purposes when it is prop- 
erly shown that the disease or disability from which they 
were suffering was acquired in line of duty during World 
War service. 

Furthermore, in order to get a clear picture of the whole 
system of arriving at percentage ratings for disability it 
must be understood that quite frequently a man might be 
more disabled as a result of disease acquired in service than 
from wounds actually received in battle. A superficial 
wound, received from shrapnel, might leave nothing more 
than a healed scar without interference to any muscle 
groups, and could not properly be held to be disabling, while 
pulmonary tuberculosis, acquired in service, has in so many 
cases, actually resulted in death after years of lingering 
illness. Our hearts go out to the man who was wounded 
in battle, though ever so slightly wounded, but our hearts 
must also encompass the veteran who, though not a battle 
casualty, is nevertheless oftentimes seriously disabled by 
reason of his war service. 

When the United States Veterans’ Bureau took over the 
administration of the emergency officers’ retirement act 
there arose the question of what diseases or disabilities 
could be considered as having been acquired in service in 
line of duty. Congress, through the liberal provisions of 
the World War veterans’ act of 1924, had granted service 
connection for certain disabilities by presumption. 

In the administration of the retirement act it was first 
held in the Veterans’ Bureau that this presumption of serv- 
ice connection did not extend to retirement claims. Eventu- 
ally, the question of whether presumptively service-con- 
nected cases were entitled to retirement provided they met 
with the other qualifications of the retirement act, was sub- 
mitted to the Attorney General of the United States and on 
January 18, 1929, that official ruled that inasmuch as the 
method for determining service connection and disability 
rating percentages in retirement claims was under the terms 
of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, all the privileges for 
granting service connection under the World War veterans’ 
act of 1924 should apply to retirement claims, and thus the 
presumptively service-connected cases were included by the 
Veterans’ Bureau for consideration under the retirement act. 

The schedule of disability ratings heretofore referred to 
contained no provision for granting permanent ratings for 
active pulmonary tuberculosis (except in permanent and 
total cases) nor for the neuropsychiatric disabilities. It was 
therefore necessary to secure the issuance of instructions 
which would permit permanent ratings for veterans seri- 
ously handicapped physically or mentally by reason of these 
two great classes of disability. It was not until August 2, 
1929, that such instructions were issued in the Veterans’ 
Bureau, although the necessity for such instructions was 
obvious from the start. 

Quite naturally, with the retirement of more than 6,000 
emergency officers with pay, there arose, what to the lay- 
man must seem inequalities and at times injustice. Fre- 
quently a former emergency officer with no financial need 
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for retirement with pay has been granted such benefits, and 
oftentimes at a high rate, due to the fact that he held a high 
rank during service. Another former emergency officer, who 
needs the money has been unable to secure relief, due to one 
reason or another—lack of service connection or the disabil- 
ity not 30 per cent permanently disabling. The latter indi- 
vidual may be a battle casualty, but, as has been pointed out 
earlier, his wounds may not be seriously disabling. The 
former individual may never have seen front-line service, 
may to all appearances be in the best of health, and won- 
derment is expressed that one should be receiving compara- 
tively large benefits while the other receives little or none. 

Yet, sight must not be lost of the fact that while the battle 

scar is plainly visible to the most superficial examination, it 
is not disabling, whereas the apparently healthy man who 
has been retired with pay, may have no visible defects, yet 
be suffering from a serious condition which can only be 
found on careful examination. 
More than 13,000 former emergency officers have filed 
claim for retirement benefits within the time limit. Of 
these, more than 6,000 have been granted retirement with 
pay. Several hundred claims were filed after the expiration 
of the time limit and an examination of a number of these 
claims show that the veterans are entitled otherwise to the 
benefits of the retirement act. If any action with respect to 
the disabled emergency officers retirement act is taken in 
Congress it should be toward the removal of the time limit 
for filing claim and showing the existence of a 30 per cent 
permanent disability acquired in service. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the House, I am going to 
put all of my statement here in the Recorp, and I also want 
to quote in part an editorial of the Washington Post in ref- 
erence to this matter. I am not going to put in the entire 
editorial. The entire editorial is good, and this portion hits 
right at the mark. It states: 

Is the disability allowance intended to save veterans from star- 
vation or to compensate them in some measure for the physical 
handicaps that were inflicted on them in the service? If the 
former theory is adopted, Congress ought to take away the allow- 
ance to all veterans with good jobs and not merely from those 
holding Government positions. On the other hand, if this disa- 
bility allowance is given in compensation for damage done to 
health and psysique during the war, there seems to be no reason 
why it should be denied to employees of the Veterans’ Bureau or 
any other Government agency. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. In just a moment I will be glad to yield. 
I intend to talk also after this on the soldiers’ bonus, and 
I will put in the Recor all the material I have here, so I 
may yield. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that some of these men, like Mr. 
Blake, are rendering signal service, but this Reed amend- 
ment will not take away from Mr. Blake his regional job. 

Mr. CONNERY. No; but it will take away his disability 
allowance. 

Mr. BLANTON. It takes away his disability allowance, 
but he still holds his regional job, getting a big salary com- 
mensurate with his services. 

Mr. CONNERY. No; not a big salary commensurate with 
his services. He could go outside of the bureau and do 
better than that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, for instance, want to permit William Wolff 
Smith to draw his salary of $9,000 which is four times as 
much as he ever drew in his life before he went into this 
service, and then draw an additional $181.50 per month? 

Mr. CONNERY. I have no brief either for or against 
William Wolff Smith 

Mr. BLANTON. He draws a salary of $9,000 per year and 
also draws $181.50 as a disability allowance. 

Mr. CONNERY. But why pick out the one man who gets 
$9,000 when there are many disabled emergency officers 
who went over the top in France and fought with their men 
that do not get half what you give your Regular Army of- 
ficers, some of whom were never in the lines and are now 

drawing a larger disability allowance. I say do justice to 
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the disabled emergency officers and do not pick out a $9,000 
man and do not say that William Wolff Smith scratched 
Doctor McDermott’s back and Doctor McDermott scratched 
his back, when that is a misstatement of facts, because 
neither man had anything to do with the other’s claim when 
it went through. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman ever checked up to 
see why it is that most of the men in the Government em- 
ploy who are drawing these big salaries and drawing big 
disability compensation are professional men—doctors and 
lawyers? 

Mr. CONNERY. I will say to the gentleman that that 
is all in my statement here and if the gentleman will read 
the Recorp to-morrow morning he will see why 1,500 doctors 
are on that list, and he will also realize that almost all of 
the doctors who were in the service were at least 10 years 
older than the men and therefore get this retirement on 
account of their disability. I will ask the gentleman to read 
that statement because I do want to talk now on the bonus 
question for a few moments. f 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. With respect to the Senator’s amend- 
ment, does it make this applicable during the time the vet- 
eran holds the job or is it a permanent thing? 

Mr. CONNERY. No; it says that no man who gets over 
$2,000 and is in the employ of the Government can get any 
disability allowance. If he lost his job or went outside of the 
Government, he could then get it. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am interested in the gentleman’s 
statement, because the gentleman knows more about these 
things than I do. 

Mr. CONNERY. I thank the gentleman. 

I want to bring this to the gentleman’s attention. Re- 
member, under the Reed amendment, that a man in the 
gentleman's district who is not working for the Govern- 
ment can get this allowance, no matter what salary he may 
be receiving, but a man who works for the Government can 
not get it. That certainly is not fair. 

Mr. PATTERSON. A man on the outside can get it no 
matter what kind of salary he is receiving? 

Mr. CONNERY. That does not make any difference. 
He may be making $10,000 a year, but if he does not work 
for the Government he can get it. I may also say to the 
gentleman that that is all in the statement I have here, and 
I will be pleased to have the gentleman read it in to- 
morrow’s RECORD, i 

Mr. PATTERSON. Iwill be glad to read it. 

Mr. CONNERY. It is very difficult to get good doctors 
into the Veterans’ Bureau. I know that every Member of 
the House wants good doctors in that bureau, and General 
Hines has asked these men to come into the bureau and the 
only reason he could get these good doctors is because they are 
disabled and could not practice outside. For instance, you 
will see in this statement that Dr. Winthrop Adams, who 
is the head of the Bedford Hospital, is practically deaf. He 
would not be any good with a stethoscope and could not 
begin to make the money he made before the war or before 
he was injured on a battleship while serving as a lieutenant 
commander, but he made a great medical director of the 
bureau, is now running the hospital at Bedford, and has 
made a wonderful record there for the veterans. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. And the life of 
this amendment, if it were to go into effect, would be only 
this coming fiscal year. It would not be operative after 
next year because it is in an appropriation bill which 
relates to the next fiscal year. 

Mr. CONNERY. Les. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. So it is not perma- 
nent legislation; and, in the second place, only a few days 
a young doctor here from my district who is on 
the -civil-service list for appointment to the Veterans’ 
Bureau, but he refused to take an appointment outside of 
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the city of Boston, and the bureau has great difficulty in 
securing doctors to accept appointment other than in their 
immediate vicinity. 

Mr. CONNERY. -And one reason they come here is be- 
cause they have the opportunity in the Veterans’ Bureau to 
do work for the soldiers which they want to do, and at the 
same time get at least a small wage in the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. If the gentleman can find 
any vacancies over there, I wish he would let me know 
because I have a half dozen doctors in my district who have 
been begging me for two years to get them a place in the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. If the gentleman 
will have them file their applications in the regular way 
through the civil service and if they can meet the condi- 
tions precedent, I understand the Veterans’ Bureau is look- 
ing for such men who will accept appointments outside of 
their own immediate community. 

Mr. CONNERY. They are always glad to get good 
doctors. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Well, I have a number of 
them, and they are very good ones. 

Mr. CONNERY. If the gentleman will have them file 
their application, I am sure they will be glad to have them. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Will the gentleman help 
me in the matter? 

Mr. CONNERY. I will be glad to. 

Mr. BLANTON. I may answer my friend from Massa- 
chusetts by stating that this amendment will become perma- 
nent law because the Reed amendment says, “in all acts,” 
and it becomes operative the very minute it is signed by the 
President, and applies to any future appropriation bills. 

Mr. CONNERY. Whether it applies for all time or for 
the present year, the principle is the same. It is unjust 
treatment of men who should be receiving praise instead of 
censure, 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand that one of our employees 
on the Shipping Board gets $12,000 a year and $6,000 a year 
compensation. Is the gentleman in favor of that? 

Mr. CONNERY. If there is a flaw in the law, if you want 
to bring in a bill to take care of the $12,000 or $9,000 man, 
I will go along with you, but I am not going to penalize the 
men who carried the brunt of battle across the seas simply 
because they are able to do paper work in an office. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Does not the gen- 
tleman see in this an attempt to affect all veterans—— 

Mr. CONNERY. I am sure it is the beginning of an 
attack on all veterans’ compensation. They will start with 
the emergency officers and then they will try to cut down 
the compensation of the disabled men every time we have 
veterans’ legislation. 

Mr. CLANCY. I appreciate the gentleman’s argument and 
it will affect all the veterans adversely. I have a friend who 
was shot through the lung in battle and he said to the 
others, “ You go ahead and fight and I will stay here.” 
That is the type of men that you are injuring. 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. These are the men who were real 
fighters. And now in conclusion I want to say that I hope 
the House will vote against concurring in the Senate amend- 
ment because it does not mean simply the $12,000 or the 
$9,000 men, who are the very rare exceptions, it means the 
men who fought the battles of this country—the men who 
went in the front line and should get disabled pay. 

Furthermore, we have men in the Regular Army who are 
going to retire without any disability—I am not against the 
Regular Army, I have a great deal of respect for the Regular 
Army, but here is a Regular Army man going to retire with- 
out any disability and he will get $359 a month and if he goes 
out anywhere and can make $5,000 or $10,000 a year we are 
not going to bother him. Why should he get better treat- 
ment than the emergency officer? The Reed amendment 
would stop an emergency officer from taking the disability 
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pay, but favors the Regular Army man. This is unfair and 
discriminatory, and I hope the House will vote against con- 
curring with that Senate amendment. 

Now, I want to say a few words about the soldiers’ bonus. 
I know it is adjusted compensation but it has commonly 
been called the bonus. 

I want to pay tribute at this time to the gentleman from 
Texas on my right, the Hon. Wricut Parman, who by his 
courage, patriotism, and perseverance in keeping this matter 
before the House forced the Ways and Means Committee to 
defer to public opinion and bring in some sort of legislation 
on the bonus. [Applause.] 

I agree with Mr. Shaefer, from Norfolk, Va., who declared 
before the committee that he was originally the first one to 
start the ball rolling for adjusted compensation, immediately 
after the armistice. He said before the committee that he 
realized that the soldier had about as much chance to get 
the face value in cash now as advocated in the Patman bill 
as a celluloid cat would have in going through hell un- 
harmed. 

I would amend that and say that the soldier has about as 
much chance of getting the full value of the certificate now 
as a celluloid dog has of catching an asbestos cat going 
through hell. [Laughter.] 

If the word “hell” sounds severe, I will change it to 
Hades. 

There has been a lot of talk about 4 per cent and 
6 per cent interest. Then we had the heavy artillery 
brought in by Mr. Mellon and Mr. Mills in the Ways and 
Means Committee. There was paraded before the com- 
mittee all of the big financiers of the United States, finan- 
ciers representing interests in the United States whose bil- 
lions were saved to them by the boys who went over and 
fought that war. When these boys come in and ask that 
they be paid the face value of the certificates, $1,500—that 
is the most that anybody could get—they say that would 
cost $3,400,000,000 to do that, and that a bond issue of that 
amount would disrupt the finances of the country and over- 
turn almost the peace of the world. But they do not say 
anything about the billions that we gave to the profiteers 
during the war, they do not say anything about the money 
that we gave to the railroads, or anything about the money 
that was handed to everybody who had big financial inter- 
ests in that war. No; they say that if we give these boys 
$1,500, the most that any individual soldier can get, we are 
going to disrupt the finances of the country and affect the 
whole world. 

Seven or eight years ago when the original bonus bill 
came up in Congress, we listened to the dire predictions of 
Mr. Mellon, who told us that if we passed that bill at that 
time there would be a deficit in the Treasury that year of 
$300,000,000 to $400,000,000. We passed the bill and then 
we found, greatly to our surprise, that on July 1 of that 
year it gave Mr. Mellon extreme gratification and joy to tell 
the American people that we had in the Treasury a surplus 
of $500,000,000. That was the famous billion-dollar mistake 
that Mr. Mellon made at that time. He has even been re- 
ferred to as the greatest Secretary of the Treasury since 
Alexander Hamilton. If William Gibbs McAdoo immedi- 
ately preceded him, then I think he is the greatest Secretary 
since Mr. McAdoo, and I think that we go a long way to give 
him that credit. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Oh, the gentleman has forgotten that 
Mr. Grass was Secretary of the Treasury immediately after 
Mr. McAdoo. 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. Well, he is the greatest Secretary 
of the Treasury since Mr. McAdoo with the intervening ones 
left out. I certainly have had little or no faith in his pre- 
dictions since he made that billion-dollar mistake, for if it 
was not a mistake, then he grossly misstated the facts to the 
American people. Moreover, it is a very strange coinci- 
dence that it is only when veterans’ legislation, whether for 
the disabled veterans or the needy veterans, is proposed in 
Congress that we get these dire predictions from Mr. Mellon. 
Having been here for eight years, and knowing a little about 
the procedure of the House and how these committees work, 
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I have no expectation that we are going to get what the 

soldier is entitled to, and that is pay in cash for the face 

value of the certificate, so I have a proposition to place 
before the House. > 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman’s argument. Personally I would like to 
see full payment made. What is the gentleman’s view of the 
50 per cent loan proposition that we have heard discussed 
and which we have seen so much about in the newspapers 
the last several days? 

Mr. CONNERY. That is just what I am going to talk 
about. As I understand it from the newspapers, they are 
going to bring in a proposition to let the soldier borrow 50 
per cent of the face value of his adjusted-service certificate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Borrow his own money? 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. Let us say that it is $500 that 
he will borrow. They are going to charge him 4 per cent 
interest. The soldier who is going to borrow the $500 is in 
need. Less than one-half of 1 per cent of those who have bor- 
rowed already have paid back their loans. So we feel fairly 
sure that the soldier who borrows $500 is not going to be 
able to pay it back. Taking 4 per cent interest on the $500 
for 15 years, we see that we are going to take at least $300 
in interest away from that soldier who needs the money. 
The soldier who was able to put his certificate in the safety 
deposit box back when it was issued and wait until 1945 will 
get the full face value of it, but the soldier who is in need 
now, who needs it to protect his property or buy furniture or 
to pay on a mortgage, whom we will let borrow $500 at 4 per 
cent, is going to lose $300 in the 15 years, because we know 
that he can not pay it back. I am in favor of the Patman 
bill or any bill that will pay the full face value. We are not 
going to get it. That would be too much to expect from 
the kind-hearted administration, and what they think would 
disrupt the world if they ever gave the soldier the $1,500 
or whatever he is entitled to on the face value. 

If they are sincere, if they really believe that the payment 
of the face value of the certificates would affect the bond 
market of the United States, would affect the country to the 
extent of Mr. Mellon’s dire predictions, then I suggest to 
them, why not bring in a bill to pay 25 per cent of the face 
value of the certificate in cash now without any interest, 
and let the men get what they are entitled to up to date, 
and let the other 75 per cent remain as an insurance policy 
as at present. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. And allow the loans 
made at this time to run against the remaining 75 per cent, 
which would be payable in 1945. 

Mr. CONNERY. Les. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Pay him 25 per 
cent now on the theory that a little over one quarter of the 
20-year period has lapsed, and which, because of the eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing, we think we are justified in 
making at this time. 

Mr. CONNERY. Yes. I agree with the gentleman en- 
tirely, to let the loans go against the other 75 per cent which 
would accrue in 1945. 

Remember, I am talking for the man who is in need. I 
do not see any justice in allowing John Jones over here, 
who has not a family and who is making a good salary, who 
is well taken care of, to put his policy in a safe deposit 
vault and leave it there, and then take John Brown over 
here who has a little family of three or four children, who 
needs this money at this moment and penalize him $300 in 
interest because he is poor. That is what the story will be 
if they bring in that 50 per cent borrowing capacity bill. I 
want something that is going to be for the benefit of that 
John Brown, the man who needs the money now. If they 
are sincere, if they really want to do something for the 
soldier, I will go along with the proposition to pay them 25 
per cent of the face value of the certificates in cash now, 
with no interest, regardless of need or anything else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mas- 

sachusetts [Mr. Connery] has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
two additional minutes. 
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Mr. CONNERY. In closing, I want to pay a tribute to a 
man who came before the Ways and Means Committee dur- 
ing the hearings. The big financiers came before the com- 
mittee. As the distinguished Democratic leader said, they 
brought all of their heavy artillery there to show why it 
would not be a good thing to pay the soldiers’ bonus. But 
there was one man who came in there, Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the General Electric Co., 
and, while I do not agree with his views on the question, 
but believe in the payment of the face value of the certifi- 
cates, Mr. Young did show that he was one financier in the 
United States who had some sympathy for the soldier. I 
want to pay tribute to that man, being one of the few 
financiers of the United States who has ever shown any 
interest in the men who saved their millions for them on the 
fields of France. [Applause.] 

This is a matter of deep interest to every Member of 
Congress. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman], who 
has made such a glorious battle on this from the beginning, 
has tried not to make it a partisan matter. He has tried 
to get something for his buddies, and I think that is the 
way you all feel. I hope the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, before they bring in this bill, will seriously 
consider the difference between John Jones and John Brown, 
these instances I have cited to you, and will not bring in a 
borrowing bill but bring in a bill for cash payment of 25 
per cent of the face value of the policy, allow the remaining 
75 per cent to continue as an insurance policy payable in 
1945, and allow the loans which have already been made to 
go against the other 75 per cent. 

I thank my colleagues for listening so patiently and I hope 
that the Ways and Means Committee will bring in a bill 
along the lines I have just set forth so that we can feel 
that we are voting for a bill which does not discriminate 
against a needy veteran. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwarm]. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentle- 
men of the committee, I wish to take a moment to con- 
gratulate the Navy Department upon dropping the pro- 
ceedings of court-martial against General Butler. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I wish to narrate an incident that illustrates the reason 
why General Butler has a hold upon the affections of the 
people of America. 

He was at my home at dinner one evening in Greenville, 
S. C., where he was to address the American Legion State 
convention the next day. Upon answering a telephone call, 
I was asked by the police authorities of the city of Green- 
ville if the evening paper was correct in stating that Gen- 
eral Butler was a guest at my home. I replied that he was. 
The police authorities then said, “ Well, there are two men 
down here in the lockup who say they are marines from 
Quantico, Va., and they want to see General Butler.” I 
conveyed the message to General Butler, and he said, in his 
quick, impulsive, and most human way, “ Yes; tell them 
I will be down there as soon as I finish my supper.” 

As soon as we had finished I took him down there, and he 
rushed into the cells where these men were. I went along 
with him. He said, in substance, You mean to say you are 
from Quantico?” They said, “ Yes, General.” Then he 
asked them questions as to what companies they were mem- 
bers of, who were their commanding officers, and enough 
to enable him to be sure they were telling the truth when 
they said they were from Quantico. Then he said, “ What 
are you doing here?” They said, General, we are going 
to tell you the truth. We never tell you anything but the 
truth. We got a week-end pass over to Richmond, and we 
got a little too full of oh-be-joyful and we caught a freight 
train out, and we did not exactly know which direction it 
was going, and as we were passing through Greenville the 
fou authorities pulled us off and landed us down here in 
this jug.” 

The general said, “ Well, what about it?” They said, 
“Why, we want to go back, General. We did not aim to 
leave Quantico. We want to go back.” 
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He then turned to the chief of police, who was standing 
by, and said, Have you got any charges these 
men? The chief said, No; nothing in the world except 
they seemed to be mere tramps. To our minds they were 
tramps, and we pulled them off the train and detained 
them.” The general said, “Is it all right for them to go 
back? And the chief said, Certainly.” 

The general put his hand down in his pocket, and without 
any bargaining or dickering at all, handed each of these men 
$20, and said, “ Now, boys, you get out of here and get the 
next train back to Quantico. I will be back Thursday or 
Friday, and you report to me.” 

He did not take their names. He did not take written 
information concerning them, and he whisked out. On our 
way back to my house I said, “ General, do you do tricks 
like that very often?” I also added, “ That would soon dig 
into your salary pretty deep, would it not?” 

He said, “ Why, every now and then I have to do things 
like that, but while I never have exacted the return of a 
cent, I have never, that I know of, lost a cent.” A year or 
so after that I asked him if those boys reported to him and 
he said, “ Why, certainly.” Later than that I was visiting 
in Quantico and I made some inquiry as to whether or not it 
is a fact that the Marines do abuse the confidence the gen- 
eral has in them, as to whether or not they impose on the 
goodness of his heart, and I was told that while the general 
does not realize it and never keeps any account of such 
money he has paid out, and while he thinks it is all paid 
back, that, as a matter of fact, it is probable that his con- 
fidence has been occasionally abused. 

That is the reason he is a great leader of men. They love 
him because he loves them. He is not one of the driving 
kind. He is one of the kind who says, Come on with me, 
boys; follow me.” He is of the Andrew Jackson type and of 
the N. B. Forrest type, who were natural leaders of men. 
[Applause.] It is well that all naval and Army officers 
should not meddle in matters political or international, yet 
in this case, where General Butler was speaking in confidence 
and not for publication, a reprimand is sufficient punish- 
ment for him and as a warning to others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sears]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, some time ago I enlisted in an organization 
known as the “lame ducks.” The members of that organi- 
zation are not to be sworn in until the 4th of March next, 
at 12 o’clock noon. That being true, I want to say a word 
before I leave the splendid presence of the House with ref- 
erence to one or two things which, I think, will not do any 
harm to the membership of it. 

In passing I want to say this about the House: I have 
been a kind of onlooker since I have been here, now about 
eight years. I hardly wanted to come when I came and I 
did not care very much about staying on much longer. 
But I believe I can say that no one of us will ever meet 
in all of our lives as many men as there are Members 
of this House, of the equal caliber, of the quality, of the 
equal mentality, and of the equal value in the public service 
as those we associate with here now. 

The House has its purpose, but it does not live up to the 
very best of what was intended for it by the Constitution. 
Under the written word of the Constitution, I take it, it was 
intended that the legislative should be the dominant force 
in the organization of the Government and of the two re- 
maining forces it was intended that the House should be 
the dominant one. But we are not. I think that at least 
half of the Members of the House do not feel perfectly 
free to legislate until they have the consent of some of the 
employees of the House, some of the departments, some of 
those who are in ministerial and executive authority. I 
think that is true. It is against the welfare of the House, 
and it is circumscribing and contracting the mentality of 
the House, so to speak. 
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There are departments here which seem to look down on 
the Members of the House. I have heard one who is one 
of our employees, one of the main employees, perhaps, who 
still considers us as a great board of directors, say that the 
House should get the consent of some of its employees be- 
fore it legislates. One of the employees of the House 
looked the membership of one of the prominent committees 
of the House in the face and he claimed to be a coordinate 
branch of the Government, along with the Supreme Court, 
along with the President, along with the Senate and the 
House. I would not think of telling his full name, but his 
last name was General Jadwin, who appeared before the 
Flood Control Committee and said that it was his duty to 
make plans and it was our duty to take the plans and adopt 
them. Yet inside of 24 hours afterwards he admitted that 
the plans for 50 years had been of no value. 

Then I have listened to-day to some argumentation with 
reference to the power of the cities and some more with refer- 
ence to the power of agriculture. There is not any com- 
mission or committee that can be named by any executive 
authority that is as well posted as is the membership of 
this House. We are here from all over the country, from 
the North and South and from the East and the West. 
There are men here who have represented their different 
districts for many years. The administration may send the 
name of a man to be appointed as a Cabinet member, but 
I claim that I could pick out a stronger man from the mem- 
bership of this House. If you will think about that for a 
little while, you will know it is true. 

I want to talk to you a little bit about agriculture. I am 
one of those old-fashioned people who believe that the 
foundation of it all is in agriculture. I do not believe you 
can trade among yourselves these paper parchments with 
red and blue seals on them and add to the national wealth. 
If you want to add to the national wealth, you must make 
something and fundamentally out of the soil. If you put 
agriculture in such a position that it is not thriving, if 
you place agriculture in the position that it has not the 
capacity to buy, you will feel it at once in every city and 
village in the country. Where is the business that could 
stand what agriculture did in 1920, and I refer to the defia- 
tion of 1920? I do not want to charge that to the Demo- 
crats, If the Republicans had been in office, they would 
have done the same thing. The effect of that has not gone 
by yet. That cost more than the entire war cost, and the 
men who ordered that or brought it about own our rail- 
roads, own our power companies; they own all of our great 
corporations, and they are men in whom there is the con- 
centration and representation of great wealth. They knew 
what they were doing. Agriculture had never been in as 
prosperous a condition in the history of the United States 
as it was then. 

Agriculture never had its capacity to buy from the work- 
shops of the East, and to keep the spindles and wheels mov- 
ing and going as they were. Then came directions from 
somewhere to the head of that regional bank, in the spring 
of 1920, to reduce loans and discounts 30 per cent in 30 days. 
Inside of a year that worked a reduction of one-half of all 
the values of property from the Alleghenies to the Rockies. 
Who is there who would say that could be repeated without 
anarchy in the country? If it was right then, it is right 
now. 

Let me give you three rules of money which can not be 
gainsayed and no one will gainsay them. One is that if you 
inflate the currency, prices rise; people become blue-sky 
artists; business becomes livelier; people go in debt, and they 
pay their debts. You can contract the currency and by so 
doing you make credit hard to use; down go prices, and the 
foreclosures that were talked about by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Box] commence. A third rule, following those 
two, is that if you do not either inflate or deflate the cur- 
rency of a country your money price will stay exactly there 
and will not rise or go down, and that is the only safe condi- 
tion of a country. Now, then, the price of something may 
go up or it may go down somewhat. But the price of money 
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will not, and the price of money we have placed in the hands 
of those who deal in money, and those to whom we have 
given the franchise to deal in money can make $25,000,000 
or $50,000,000 a day and never get caught at it, and they 
will be the most unusual people if they do not profit by their 
opportunities. 

In the spring of 1920 there was a Democratic Senator and 
a Democratic Congressman who went down to Governor 
Harding and told him what it meant if this order that they 
had heard about was put into force and effect. Charlie 
Carter told me that Senator Owen told Harding it meant 
the suicide of a great many men, the closing of a world of 
banks, the foreclosing of a world of mortgages on farms; 
that it meant general distress, and all they could get out 
of him was, “If you are going to fire a gun, you pull the 
trigger, don’t you”? He would not argue it. He would not 
deny the terrible consequences of what was intended to be 
applied, but closed out the whole proposition with the state- 
ment, “If you are going to fire a gun, you pull the trigger, 
don’t you”? He had the intention of firing the gun and 
the intention of pulling the trigger. 

This resulted in general distress and then we had floods in 
this country and we had droughts. I have given special 
attention here to these questions for a number of years. 
It is my only excuse for remaining in Congress as I have. 
I know there should be no floods down South that would 
ever get out of those banks. I know this. Southern Indiana 
and southern Illinois and that whole country never should 
be flooded. The greatest asset we have in the United 
States yet remaining is the run-off waters, yet I have seen 
it down there where there were $300,000,000 of damage done 
by floods, and the year before we, in Nebraska, lost $350,- 
000,000 through drought. Governor MoreHeap, who has 
been governor of our State, knows it. This was in the 
year 1926. The Governor of Kansas told me that that same 
year they lost as much or more than we did and it was about 
the same through the Dakotas, Colorado, Oklahoma, and 
clear up to the Canadian line. 

The water line in the soil has gone down up in North 
Dakota 50 or 60 feet lower than it was. The country is 
drier to-day than it ever was before. Since the white man 
came to our shores it has never seen a condition of dryness 
such as there is to-day, and this is followed by a flood. 
Why is this? It is very plain. We are going to have greater 
droughts and greater floods in the next few years than we 
have had in the past. I made this prediction, I think, five 
or six years ago, and since then we have had a big flood 
and since then we have had a big drought; but we are 
draining our creeks, we are draining our marshes, and we 
are building large sewers in our cities and in our villages 
and gathering up the waters and hurling them into this 
common center. It goes down with a rush and is followed 
by weather that is dry when the country is drained of 
moisture. 

This water line is going down in our soil, and then what 
follows? One of the great assets we have, over and beyond 
the benefit and the absolute necessity of agriculture, that 
should have an abundance of water, over and beyond the 
fact that floods when they do aggregate themselves mean 
loss to many thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
people, because it means the loss of their stock, the loss of 
their crops, the loss of their pasture—over and beyond that, 
one of the great assets that was valued by the founders of 
this Government was our river navigation. 

There should be a supply of water in the fall months, and 
there can be no navigation on our inland rivers if we allow 
our waters to run off and do not hold them back and turn 
them out for use in the fall months. 

I understand there is no navigation in the southern part 
of Mississippi now below Cairo, and when I was there in 
July they were using dredges to try to get the water together 
across those sandbars, and now it is much worse; but who 
can imagine a country any finer than it would be if we saved 
our waters at the minor flood areas of the Nation and kept 
those waters and turned them out as we wanted them during 
the times of low water? If we kept our soil full of water with 
the waterline well up in place of way down, what would fol- 
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low? We would have stabilized currents without great 
floods—I am not talking about neighborhood floods—and 
without droughts. We would have rivers that would be 
without low water and without high water, giving us navi- 
gation well to the headwaters, with reforestation on the 
banks, instead of being eroded and the soil starting to the 
Gulf. We would have them willowed over and grassed over, 
and fish life and wild life would be most abundant. 

If this is true, and I am satisfied it is, it can be accom- 
plished at a much less expense than any Jadwin plan or any 
tangent of it. I have been over this very, very thoroughly, 
and I am satisfied there is no more practical thing for us to 
do than to save the waters in the minor flood areas and 
use it. 

I said to General Brown last year when he was before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, “ General, in order to have 
river navigation practical, must we not have a long-time 
supply of water?” He said, Les.“ I said, “Is there any 
way of having that long-continued supply of water except 
in having reservoirs for the flood areas?” He said there 
was no other way. I knew that before I asked the question. 

Here we are in a country with wonderful soil, wonderful 
water resources, and that condition which would work so 
fine for our welfare is denied us. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I yield. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not 
fundamental that this flood question is not a problem for 
the States in the exercise of their police power? 

Mr. SEARS. No. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Let me finish my question. The Fed- 
eral Government would have no control over impounding 
the water in streams not navigable. They are the real 
sources of the floods. Further back than that the Federal 
Government has no jurisdiction over the property of the 
individual citizens in compelling them to terrace their lands 
to conserve the water in the soil, as the gentleman is argu- 
ing for. I agree with him; I do not permit a gallon of 
water that I can conserve to escape from my farm. Would 
it not be possible to work out a plan whereby the States 
would impound the water at the source of these streams, or 
the Federal Government in cooperation with the States? 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. I think all of our State univer- 
sities should teach the storage of water on farms and our 
National Government should incorporate that, and in the 
great places of floods there is no way except that the Gov- 
ernment shall take charge of it and save the country from 
floods. 

Now, to give you an illustration there is one place up by 
Bismarck, about 60 miles, where the entire flood of the Mis- 
souri River can be taken up. The Missouri River has a 
stated flow of water whether rain falls or not. Sometimes 
it is liable to come down seven or eight hundred thousand 
cubic feet of water—we measure running water by cubic feet 
and standing water by acre-feet—and that could be con- 
trolled, as I have suggested, at a cost of $150,000,000, and it 
would lower the river at Cairo 7 or 8 feet. 

That could not be done by the States. I do not under- 
stand that the States could control that water. 

Now, it seems to me that that is the greatest question 
that you will have before you for a number of years—the 
question of conserving that greatest of all our remaining 
natural resources. We should not have the lack of naviga- 
tion from navigable water going to waste. 

Now, I never took any stock in the Farm Board legisla- 
tion that you passed. No man ever heard me say a word 
about it, but I never thought that they could do anything 
unless they arbitrarily fixed a minimum price, and they 
could get the cost of wheat and keep it there in spite of any 
surplus. 

I could not see what they were going to do to help the 
price of farm products. I do not know now. They have 
knocked out a good many grain exchanges where people 
would have gone in and bought grain with the expectation of 
a profit in case of a shortage. 

Instead of doing that, they have gone and bought some 
of these blue and gold seal papers and have not bought 
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the grain that used to raise the price when there was a 
shortage. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? ; 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The price in Winnipeg of No. 1 
wheat to-day is 41% cents a bushel. The price in Min- 
neapolis to-day is 7354 cents a bushel. Prior to the activi- 
ties of this Farm Board the Winnipeg price was higher 
than ours, and now it is 23 cents lower. 

Mr. SEARS. That is the difference of our tariff, is it not? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I think that is the result of 
the activity of the Farm Board. 

Mr. SEARS. Some day you come around to my office 
and tell me how. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I can tell you now. Prior to 
the board’s activities 

Mr. SEARS. Oh, I will take it for granted that you can 
say something but that will take up my time. Still, you 
come around and tell me at my office some day. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I could tell you now in half a 
minute. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I wish the gentleman from 
Nebraska would let the gentleman from Kansas tell us how. 
I do not think anybody else knows. 

Mr. SEARS. Very well, I will give the gentleman three or 
four minutes if he will just stick around here for a while. 
The relief that business can get from this House depends 
upon whether the men who remain here legislatively are 
free-minded men and whether they shake off the domina- 
tion of departmental advice and use people in the depart- 
ment simply as our experts, not for us to follow. It is be- 
neath our dignity. A few years ago about 20 Congressmen 
went up to see one high in authority to see about the ap- 
pointment of a man for a judgeship up in the north country. 
That man said, I am very much interested, but how do 
you gentlemen stand on a measure that I am very much 
interested in—hold up your hands.” ([Laughter.] That 
should have been reported to the House here the next day. 
It was an attempt either to bluff or to bribe the Congress of 
the United States, which ought to be the greatest legislative 
body on earth. I do hope that when questions come up here 
that are vital, Members of Congress will use their own judg- 
ment about it. The flood-control question has been stifled 
for a number of years by gentlemen who know nothing about 
what they are talking about. Let me tell you how ignorant 
they have been. I am talking now about the Army engi- 
neers. The only bright spot that I have seen in their whole 
organization is General Brown. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Having in mind the reservoirs to hold 
back the waters in the spring and early summer and utiliz- 
ing them in the fall when the water is scarce, I wish to ask 
this question. The gentleman has talked on the subject 
before. I understand he has a bill pending for a system of 
reservoirs, one in the Northwest and others elsewhere, to 
hold back waters and release them when needed, 

Does the gentleman think that a reservoir put in the 
Northwest to hold the water that would otherwise go down 
the Missouri and through the Mississippi to the Gulf would 
prevent a drought such as we have had this summer along 
the Ohio and the Mississippi? 

Mr. SEARS. I can turn for the gentleman to the stated 
evidence, the testimony of Army engineers, the statements 
of civil engineers and experts, if we have any in the service, 
and they say there is no reason why we should not take the 
Platte River as an illustration of other rivers. That one 
dam that was never put up for flood purposes, the Path- 
finder Dam, of 1,000,000 acre-feet, has lowered the spring 
flow of the flood by 45 per cent and increased the fall flow 
47 per cent; and you may expect 75,000 cubic feet of water 
a second to affect the flow at Cairo to the extent of a foot 
and a quarter. As to the Platte, the saving of those waters 
has brought about an increase in the valuation of Scotts 
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Bluff County, where Bos Smmons comes from, from $800,000 
to more than $40,000,000, and we have a rainfall there or- 
dinarily of about 17 inches. That is what it has done. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield now to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point a very interesting letter from the 
Associate Director of the National Park Service, written to 
me on February 7, 1931. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL Pank SERVICE, 
Washington, February 7, 1931. 
Hon. Roy G. FITZGERALD, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. Firzcreratp: In response to your telephonic request 
for a comprehensive statement regarding the duties and pay of 
park rangers, I am glad to give you the following information: 

In the first place, permanent rangers in the National Park 
Service are selected from registers of ‘eligibles maintained by the 
Civil Service Commission in its district offices. Applicants for the 
examination must have reached their 21st birthday and not their 
85th birthday on the date of the examination. The present 
requirements are that they must have completed eight years 
common school and have had at least one year’s outdoor experi- 
ence which would fit them for ranger work. Three months’ expe- 
rience as.a temporary in one of the national parks or 
national monuments is accepted by the Civil Service Commission 
in lieu of the one year’s experience required. We now have under 
consideration the question of raising these requirements. 

The examination is divided into two parts—a written examina- 
tion is given in which the applicants are required to answer from 
80 to 100 questions on the work of national-park rangers; and 
those that successfully pass this examination are given an oral 
test by representatives of the National Park Service and the Civil 
Service Commission. The purpose of this examination is to de- 
termine the applicant's N appearance, and fitness for 
work in the National Park Service 

The duties of a national-park ranger are many and varied. He 
must be qualified, if necessary, to take immediate responsible 
charge of a specified route or territory in a national park; to detect 
and suppress forest fires; to protect wild life; to prevent trespass 
or depredations; to enforce the park rules and regulations, the 
patrols being made either in summer or winter, often alone, under 
adverse weather conditions, and in rough, mountainous country, in 
summer often on motor cycle, horseback, or on foot, and in winter 
often requiring the use of snowshoes or skis; to control the heavier 
traffic at the more congested places; to make arrests when neces- 
sary, and to furnish evidence and testimony before the United 
States commissioner or other authority; to maintain many miles 
of telephone lines and trails, simple bridges and buil , either 
personally or by directing laborers; to direct and protect the visit- 
ing public by distribution of printed information, by answering 
inquiries, by personal advice and suggestion; to plant fish fry in 
streams and lakes often remote from roads; to have charge of a 
crew of temporary fire fighters during forest fires; to have respon- 
sible charge of a public camp ground of more than average size 
and importance, o containing thousands of visitors at a time; 
incidentally to check and register visitors, keeping accurate travel 
records; to compile travel statistics of more than average difficulty 
and importance; to issue automobile permits and to collect the 
fees therefor. 

The entrance salary for permanent park rangers is at the rate 
of $1,860 per annum. Deductions are made from this salary for 
quarters, food, or other allowances furnished. 

Temporary park rangers are employed during the summer 
months in most of the national parks. They are selected by the 
park superintendents without regard to civil-service rules from 
applications filed in their offices. Temporary rangers are paid at 
the rate of $1,680 per annum, with deductions for quarters or 
other allowances furnished. 

An interesting and accurate account of the winter duties of a 
park ranger by Frederic Van de Water, entitled Nine Months’ 
Rest,” appeared in the Saturday Evening Post of November 12, 
1927. I would strongly urge’ your correspondent to get a copy 
of this from his local library. At the same time he might obtain 
a copy of Oh, Ranger, an interesting park story written by Direc- 
tor Albright when superintendent of Yellowstone National Park, 
in collaboration with Frank J. Taylor. Reference to these two 
stories will, I am sure, provide a fund of useful and interesting 
information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Arno B. CAMMERER, Associate Director. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now. rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBAcH, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 16969, the naval appropriation bill, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION (H. Doc. 

NO. 746) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Education and ordered printed. 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing an annual 
appropriation of $21,000 for the maintenance of headquar- 
ters for the National Council of Intellectual Cooperation for 
the United States. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tue Warre House, February 9, 1931. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, for five days, on account of 
attending Lincoln dinner in Nashville. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5627. An act relating to the naturalization of certain 
aliens; and 

H. R. 10166. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills 
of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1533. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to adjust payment of charges due on the Blackfeet Indian 
irrigation project, and for other purposes; 

S. 4211. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the elimination of the Michigan Avenue grade 
crossing in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1927; 

S. 4307. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to compromise and settle a certain suit at 
law resulting from the forfeiting of the contract of the Com- 
mercial Coal Co. with the District of Columbia in 1916; and 

S. 4551. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Code of Law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plemental thereto. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock 
p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 10, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, February 10, 1931, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees: 7 
COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider bill proposing to grant pensions to veterans 
of the Indian wars. 


COMMITTEE ON. APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
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COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS—SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 1 
(10 a. m.) 


To authorize the erection of additional facilities at 
branches of the Bureau of National Homes (H. R. 16658). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

817. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of the appro- 
priation for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
1931 in the sum of $25,000 (H. Doc. No. 739); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

818. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1931, to remain available until June 
30, 1932, for the Department of the Interior, amounting to 
$140,000 (H. Doc. No. 740); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

819. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the Department of State for the fiscal year 1931, to 
remain available until June 30, 1932, amounting to $56,606, 
for the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Ger- 
many (H. Doc. No. 741); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

820. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting drafts of proposed provisions pertaining 
to an existing appropriation for the Treasury Department 
(H. Doc. No. 742); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

821. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, amounting to $37,890 (H. Doc. No. 743); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

822. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931; Survey of battlefield, Chalmette, La., $300; 
expenses of Army Band, Montgomery, Ala., $7,500; total, 
$7,800 (H. Doc. No, 744); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

823. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of appropriation for the 
Department of Labor for salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Immigration for the fiscal year 1932, amounting to $500,000, 
which is supplemental to the estimate of $10,117,740 con- 
tained in the Budget for the fiscal year 1932 as increased by 
the supplemental estimate of $500,000 transmitted to Con- 
gress on January 9, 1931 (H. Doc. No. 745) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. FRENCH: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 
16969. A bill making appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2551). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOUSER: Committee on Pensions. H. R. 16867. A 
bill to amend the act of June 2, 1930, entitled “An act grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine 
insurrection or the China relief expedition, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2552). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: Committee on the Territories. 
H. R. 16913. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act to 
extend the provisions of certain laws to the Territory of 
Hawaii,” approved March 10, 1924; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 2556). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

{ Mr. TEMPLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 15774. 
A bill to provide additional funds for buildings for the use 
of the diplomatic and consular establishments of the United 
States; with amendment (Rept. No. 2560). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
eats RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
9966. A bill for the relief of Johana Armstrong; without 
‘amendment (Rept. No. 2553). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15229. A bill 
for the relief of Mrs. Herman M. Warr; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2554). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
‘House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 16047. A bill 
for the relief of Noble Jay Hall; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2555). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
7695. A bill for the relief of Arthur J. Robinson; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2557). Referred to the Committee 
‘of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 9963. A bill for the relief of Joseph L. Davis; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2558). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. H. R. 10971. A bill for the relief of John McMahon, 
otherwise known as John James Marshall; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2559). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXT, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 16969) making appropria- 
tions for the Navy Department and the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for other purposes; 
committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 16970) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Missouri Valley Pipe Line Co., of Iowa, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a pipe-line bridge across 
the Missouri River; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 16971) to amend certain 
sections of the United States Code, approved June 30, 1926, 
relative to the printing and distribution of memorial ad- 
dresses delivered in Congress, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, De- 
cisions and Digest of the Supreme Court, and the distribu- 
tion of documents to the Library of Congress for interna- 
tional exchange; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 16972) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to amend the Federal farm 
loan act, as amended,” approved June 26, 1930; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Buy Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 16973) to authorize a 
change in the design of the quarter dollar to commemorate 
the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 16974) to fix the rates of 
postage on certain periodicals exceeding 8 ounces in weight; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 16975) to amend the law 
relative to citizenship and naturalization, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 16976) to provide for the 
disposition of power revenues on Federal irrigation projects; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
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By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 16977) to amend the 
longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16978) to incorporate the American 
Gold Star Mothers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 16979) to authorize the 
United States Shipping Board to sell certain property of 
the United States situated in the city of Hoboken, N. J., to 
the Port of New York Authority; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 16980) granting consent 
to construct, maintain, and operate a dam across the Des 
Moines River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. : 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 16981) to amend the 
retirement act, approved May 29, 1930; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 16982) to authorize an 
appropriation to provide additional hospital, domiciliary, 
and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to 
hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 16983) authorizing the 
appropriation of funds for the payment of the claims of 
certain foreign governments under the circumstances here- 
inafter enumerated; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana, memorializing the Congress of the United States for 
the passage of pending legislation regulating the manufac- 
ture and sale of oleomargarine and other butter substitutes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of New 
York, memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
authorize the United States Shipping Board to sell to the 
Port of New York Authority the properties in the port of 
New York districts commonly known as the Hoboken Pier 
properties; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana, memorializing the Congress of the United States for 
the passage of legislation for the establishing of a standard, 
completely equipped weather station at Missoula, Mont.; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Memorial of the State Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to pass Senate bills 2350, 2351 provid- 
ing for certain improvements in the Wichita National Forest 
preserve in Comanche County, Okla.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Memorial of the general as- 
sembly of the State of Colorado, urging that Congress take 
action to set apart and dedicate all of the territory now 
occupied by the sand dunes, located in township 40 and 41 
north, range 12, east of the New Mexico principal meridian, 
in the counties of Saguache and Alamosa, in the State of 
Colorado, which now remains unoccupied public domain, as 
a national park, monument or playground, in order that this 
monument of unsurpassed scenic attraction may be pre- 
served for the future enjoyment of the people of the State 
of Colorado and the people of the Nation; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. : 

Also, resolution of the Senate of the Twenty-Eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Colorado (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein), urging the passage of a law 
providing for the immediate payment of World War vet- 
erans’ adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Memorial of the Montana 
Legislature, memorializing Congress for the passage of pend- 
ing legislation regulating the manufacture and sale of oleo- 
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margarine and other butter substitutes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, Senate Resolution 3, Montana State senate, relative 
to urging the passage of the Interior Department bill; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Montana Legislature, memorializing 
Congress for the passage of legislation for the establishing 
of a standard, completely equipped weather station at Mis- 
soula, Mont.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of New York, urging the Congress of the United 
States of America to authorize the United States Shipping 
Board to sell to the Port of New York Authority the prop- 
erties in the port of New York district, commonly known as 
the Hoboken Pier Properties; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KORELL: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to favorably consider pending legislation for the con- 
struction of the Deschutes project in central Oregon; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 
Oregon, memorializing the Congress of the United States to 
act favorably upon legislation which proposes immediate 
payment at the full face value of veterans’ adjusted-compen- 
sation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Montana, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to urge the adoption of the Senate amend- 
ments to the pending Agriculture Department appropriation 
bill providing for establishment of a full-time Weather 
Bureau station at Missoula, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 
Montana, memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to urge the early enactment into law of the pending Interior 
Department appropriation bill; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of 
Montana, memorializing the Congress of the United States 
for enactment of House bill 15934, to further regulate the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to pass Senate bills 2350 and 2351; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: Memorial of the State 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to pass Senate bills 2350 and 
2351; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Iowa, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to require rural post roads to be 
jointly policed by Federal and State agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

By Mr. THURSTON: Memorial of the State Legislature 
of the State of Iowa, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to require rural post roads 
to be jointly policed by Federal and State agencies; to the 
Committee on Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule QI, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 16984) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan I. Queen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 16985) granting a pension 
to Josephine Cotrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16986) granting an increase of pension 
to Martha House; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 16987) for the 
relief of Royal W. Robertson; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 16988) granting a 
pension to James L. Mackley; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 16989) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George I. Luce; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 16990) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Vina Parker (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 16991) granting a pen- 
25 to Jane Salmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 16992) for the relief of 
G. L. Ginger; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 16993) author- 
izing a preliminary examination and survey of the South 
Branch of the Penobscot River, Me.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 16994) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Caslow; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 16995) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ann M. Stead; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 16996) for the relief of 
James Colton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 16997) granting 
an increase of pension to Treca Honey; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 16998) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary J. Zimmerman; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELSH of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16999) for 
the relief of Augustus Thompson; to the Committee on 
Accounts, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 17000) to permit con- 
struction, maintenance, and use of certain pipe lines for 
petroleum and petroleum products; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXI, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9204. By Mr. BLAND: Petition of residents of National 
Soldiers’ Home, Va., indorsing legislation for immediate 
cash payment at full face value of adjusted-compensation 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9205. Also, petition of citizens of Newport News, Va., in- 
dorsing legislation for immediate cash payment at full face 
value of adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9206. By Mr. BLANTON: Petition of the Tommie Aiken 
Post, No. 423, American Legion, of Cross Plains, Tex., sent 
by Ike Kendrick, adjutant, and C. D. Anderson, commander, 
asking passage of measure to pay in cash the adjusted- 
compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9207. Also, petition of the Ladies Aid Society, of Kermit, 
Tex., sent by Rev. C. Y. Butler, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, favoring House Joint Resolution 
356; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9208. By Mr. BOLTON: Resolution of the City Council of 
Cleveland, Ohio, favoring proposed legislation for the pay- 
ment of adjusted-service compensation in cash at the face 
value of the certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9209. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by veterans of 
all wars of the United States, residing in Toledo, Ohio, re- 
questing favorable action on legislation pending in Congress 
for the immediate payment in cash of the adjusted-compen- 
sation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9210. By Mr. CHRISTGAU: Resolution adopted by the 
Gustav Berg Post, No. 81, the American Legion, at Harmony, 
Minn., urging the immediate payment of the adjusted-com- 
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pensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9211. Also, resolution adopted by the Minnesota Jersey 
Cattle Club, expressing opposition to the ruling of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue on the use of palm oil in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine, and urging the adoption 
by Congress legislation taxing yellow-colored oleomargarine 
at 10 cents per pound; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9212. By Mr. CLAGUE: Resolution of Troska Post, No. 
210, American Legion, Wells; Joseph Oien Post, American 
Legion, Boyd; and Windom Post, No. 206, American Legion, 
Windom, all of the State of Minnesota, urging the immediate 
payment of adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9213. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Sidney, 
N. Y., urging Congress to enact a law for the Federal super- 
vision of motion pictures, establishing higher standards 
before production for films that are to be licensed for inter- 
state and international commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9214. Also, petition of the members of the Women’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, Sidney, N. Y., urging Congress to 
enact a law for the Federal supervision of motion pictures, 
establishing higher standards before production for films 
that are to be licensed for interstate and international com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

9215. By Mr. CULKIN: Petition of approximately 1,000 
members of Barben-Jones Post, No. 1400, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, of Watertown, N. Y., and sundry citizens of that 
city, praying for enactment of legislation providing for the 
immediate cash payment at full face value of all adjusted- 
service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9216. Also, petition of Mrs. L. W. Ball and four others, all 
residing at Watertown, N. Y., urging the passage of House 
bill 7884 at the present session of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

9217. Also, petition of 38 World War veterans and sundry 
citizens of Canastota, N. Y., praying for passage of legisla- 
tion providing for immediate cash payment at full face 
value of adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9218. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition of the Ord- 
way Lions Club, urging passage of Senate bill 4123; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

9219. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of Patrick Murray, Calvin L. 
Moore, and other veterans, whose names appear on the at- 
tached lists, petitioning for cash payment of adjusted-com- 
pensation (bonus) certificates as created by section 702 of 
the World War adjusted-compensation act; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

9220. Also, resolution adopted by William R. Nelson Camp, 
No. 23, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Mis- 
souri, signed by Harry L. Cherryholmes, commander, and 
Robert L. Clarke, adjutant, in support of House bill 9333; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

9221. Also, resolution adopted by the Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink Missouri Chapter, No. 2, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War, in favor of payment in part or in 
whole of the adjusted-service compensation certificates, 
more commonly referred to as “ bonus bonds ”; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9222. By Mr. ESTEP: Petition of Branch No. 20, National 
Association of Supervisors, of Pittsburgh, Pa., urging pas- 
sage of House bill 14908; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

9223. By Mr. FINLEY: Petition of Veterans of the World 
War, of Cawood, Ky., asking Mr. FINLEY to support any of 
the bills proposing to pay all or some part of adjusted-service 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

9224. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Myrtle U. Gill and 
other residents of South Bend, Ind., urging passage of the 
Sparks-Capper stop alien representation amendment (H. J. 
Res. 356) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9225. By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: Petition of Charles- 
ton Clearing House Association, Charleston, W. Va., oppos- 
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ing the cash payment of the adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9226. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Bellevue Grange, No. 
134, of Bellevue, Mich., urging Congress to enact a new law 
taxing all yellow oleomargarine at least 10 cents a pound; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9227. Also, resolution of Junior Mathers Council, No. 1, 
of the S. D. C. Tabernacle Church, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
requesting Congress to enact a law for the Federal super- 
vision of motion pictures as provided in the Grant Hudson 
motion picture bill, H. R. 9986; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

9228. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition urging the passage of 
House bill 7884 to exempt dogs from vivisection in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

9229. Also, resolution of Michigan State Millers Associa- 
tion, Lansing, Mich., realizing the extent of suffering caused 
by the drought and general unemployment of vast numbers 
of our people because of present economic conditions and 
commends the Government’s effort to relieve such suffering, 
but views with alarm the proposal to use Federal Farm 
Board wheat for these purposes, believing the effect on cash 
wheat for such purposes would be disastrous to economic 
conditions and tend to further depress the price of cash 
wheat, and earnestly protests against such a method; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

9230. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Resolution of the 
Farmers’ Creamery Association, of Union Center, Wis., 
urging a higher tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. ; 

9231. Also, resolution of the Juneau County Holstein 
Breeders Association of Juneau County, Wis., favoring a 
higher tax on oleomargarine; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

9232. Also, resolution of the Fall Creek Cooperative 
Creamery Co., of Fall Creek, Wis., favoring the use of butter 
instead of oleomargarine in Government institutions; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

9233. Also, resolution of the Iron Cooperative Creamery 
Association, Ironton, Wis., opposing the ruling of the Com- 
missioner of Infernal Revenue regarding the use of palm oil 
in oleomargarine and favoring a higher tax on oleomar- 
garine; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9234. By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: Petition of Veterans’ 
Political Association of America, urging the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation to pay the full face value 
in cash of the adjusted-compensation certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9235. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition favoring 
immediate passage of the omnibus disabled bill from Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, Clay Center, Nebr.; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9236. Also, petition of Twin Valleys Association of Com- 
mercial Clubs, Culbertson, Nebr., favoring the passage of 
bills now pending in Congress providing for conservation, 
control, and utilization of the flood waters of the United 
States by reservoirs; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

9237. By Mrs. OWEN: Petition of certain citizens of the 
fourth district of Florida, favoring restrictive immigration 
legislation; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

9238. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Resolution of Matt L. 
H. Smith Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Springfield, III., 
urging passage of a bill to provide for the immediate pay- 
ment to veterans of the face value of their adjusted-service 
certificates, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9239. Also, petition of ladies of St. Mary’s Church, of 
Litchfield, III., protesting against law permitting distribu- 
tion of literature regarding artificial birth control; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

9240. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Kittson County Cream- 
ery Association, Bronson, Minn., urging immediate enact- 
ment of the Brigham bill (H. R. 15934) to levy a 10-cent 
tax on colored oleomargarine; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 
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9241. Also, petition of American Legion Post, No. 376, of 
Rothsay, Minn., numbering 43 members, favoring cash. pay- 
ment of bonus; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9242. Also, petition of Charles C. Winter, Edwin Aasen, 
and nine other residents of Roseau County, urging enact- 
ment of provision to pay adjusted-compensation certificates 
in cash; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9243. Also, petition of Hendrum Cooperative Creamery 
Association, Hendrum, Minn., at their annual meeting, urg- 
ing enactment of Brigham bill (H. R. 15934) to levy a 10- 
cent tax on colored oleomargarine by unbleached palm oil; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9244. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition of 28 members of Col- 
onel Lytle Post, No. 7, Women’s Relief Corps, Albion, Pa., 
for support of a World War veterans’ bill giving pensions 
to the widows and orphans and the chronically disabled; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

9245. Also, petition of Dora E. Hutchings, secretary, and 
a number of members of Oakley K. Cobb Auxiliary, No. 567, 
American Legion, Albion, Pa., for World War veterans’ 
legislation giving pensions to the widows and orphans and 
to the chronically disabled; also a bill to provide hospitali- 
zation for all veterans; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

9246. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of a special meeting of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Hays, Kans., 
for the Federal supervision of motion pictures, as provided 
in the Grant Hudson motion picture bill, H. R. 9986; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9247. Also, petition of 19 members at a regular meeting 
of the Covert Community Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, of Covert, Kans., for the Federal supervision of 
motion pictures as provided in the Grant Hudson motion 
picture bill, H. R. 9986; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

9248. Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Lincoln, Kans., for the Federal supervision of 
motion pictures, as provided in the Grant Hudson motion 
picture bill, H. R. 9986; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

9249. By Mr. SULLIVAN of Pennsylvania: Protest of 
Grace S. Munhall, as governor of the Pennsylvania Chapter, 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, to Senate 
bill 4582, amending the tariff act and Criminal Code; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9250. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of James R. Hunt Post, 
No. 639, American Legion, Claysville, Pa., favoring the pay- 
ment of adjusted compensation in full immediately; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9251. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of ex-service men and 
citizens of Pottstown, Pa., and vicinity, urging the immedi- 
ate payment to veterans of the World War the cash value of 
their adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9252. Also, petition of residents of Bucks County, Pa., urg- 
ing support of Sparks-Capper bill, alien representation 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9253. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of First Savings & Trust 
Co., of Derry, and Vandergrift Savings & Trust Co., Vander- 
grift, Pa., opposing cash payment of adjusted-service cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9254. Also, petition of Trafford Post, No. 331, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Trafford, Pa., urging cash payment as of 1945 
at this time of adjusted-service certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9255. Also, petition of Rev. W. V. Barnhart, pastor of the 
First United Brethren Church, of Latrobe, Pa., urging sup- 
port of Sparks-Capper amendment eliminating approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 unnaturalized aliens in proposed congres- 
sional reapportionment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9256. Also, petition of Emma E. Walter Union of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, of West Newton, Pa. 
(50 members), urging support of Sparks-Capper amend- 
ment eliminating approximately 7,500,000 unnaturalized 
aliens in proposed congressional reapportionment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1931 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 26, 1931) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1533. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to adjust payment of charges due on the Blackfeet Indian 
irrigation project, and for other purposes; 

S. 4211. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the elimination of the Michigan Avenue grade cross- 
ing in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1927; 

S. 4307. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to compromise and settle a certain 
suit at law resulting from the forfeiting of the contract of 
the Commercial Coal Co. with the District of Columbia in 
1916; 

S. 4551. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Code of Law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto; 

H. R. 5627. An act relating to the naturalization of certain 
aliens; and 

H. R. 10166. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and for other purposes. 


BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO BRIDGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FOLLETTE] has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Presiden 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. From the Committee on Commerce I 
report favorably, with amendments, the bill (S. 5825) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the State of California to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Bay of San Francisco from the Rincon Hill district in San 
Francisco, by way of Goat Island, to Oakland over the 
Key Route Mole, and I submit a report (No. 1562) thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. I will state to the Senator from Wisconsin and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] that all the depart- 
ments agree and approve. The commission appointed by the 
President of the United States and the State of California 
met and have approved. The bill is the result of their joint 
efforts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection if it does not lead to 
discussion. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. The amendment was, on page 2, line 23, be- 
fore the word “ years,” to strike out “20” and insert “ 40,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the State of California to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near 
the general site from Rincon Hill, in the city and county of San 
Francisco, to and across Goat Island, in San Francisco Bay, thence 
to Oakland, in the county of Alameda, in accordance with the 
provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act: 
Provided, That permission for such bridge to cross the Govern- 
ment reservations on Goat Island shall first be obtained from 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Commerce: Provided further, 
That if any buildings, improvements, or facilities on such Govern- 
ment reservations are damaged or destroyed by the construction 
of said bridge they shall be repaired or replaced by the State of 
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California on a site or sites acceptable to the respective head of 
the department having jurisdiction over the property involved. 

Sec, 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay 
the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management, and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridge 
and its approaches, including reasonable interest and financing 
cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, but within a 
period of not to exceed 40 years from the completion thereof. 
After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have 
been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount neces- 
sary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the 
bridge and its approaches under economical management. An ac- 
curate record of the costs of the bridge and its approaches, the 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, 
and of the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be available 
for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, and the United States shall incur no liability 
2 any kind whatsoever for the alteration, amendment, or repeal 

ereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of California to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Bay of 
San Francisco from the Rincon Hill district in San Francisco 
by way of Goat Island to Oakland.” 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield for that purpose? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess King Schall 
Barkley Fletcher La Follette Sheppard 

B Frazier McGill Shipstead 
Black George McKellar Shortridge 
Blaine Gillett McMaster Smith 
Blease Glass McNary Smoot 
Borah Glenn Steiwer 
Bratton ff Morrison Stephens 
Brock Goldsborough Morrow n 
Brookhart Gould Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Harris Norris Townsend 
Capper Harrison Nye 

Caraway Hatfield Oddie Tydings 
Carey Hawes Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Patterson Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson Ransdell Waterman 
Davis Jones Reed Watson 
Deneen Kean Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Williamson 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastincs] is un- 
avoidably detained from the Senate. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. TYDINGS presented a resolution unanimously adopted 
by Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Post, No. 81, the American 
Legion, of Baltimore, Md., favoring the adoption of the re- 
lief program for ex-service men passed by the American 
Legion at its Boston (Mass.) convention, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Snow 
Hill, Md., praying for the prompt ratification of the World 
Court protocols, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GILLETT presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for 
the passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia, which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Rochester and vicinity, in the State of New York, praying 
for the passage of legislation withdrawing War Department 
aid to compulsory military training in the high schools and 
colleges of the country, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Hays, Nicherson, Hillsboro, Goessel, New- 
ton, Almena, and Calvert, all in the State of Kansas, pray- 
ing for the prompt ratification of the World Court protocols, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
burg, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation providing 
for the immediate cash payment at full face value of 
adjusted-service certificates of ex-service men, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Earl F. Shirkey 
Post, No. 155, the American Legion, of Beattie, Kans., favor- 
ing the passage of legislation for the early payment to 
World War veterans of at least 80 per cent of their adjusted- 
service credit, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Arkansas City, Kans., praying for the passage of 
legislation imposing a tariff on crude petroleum, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Carpenters’ 
Union No. 1587, of Hutchinson, Kans.; favoring the passage 
of legislation placing an embargo on crude oil and its by- 
products, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Kaw Val- 
ley Holstein Breeders’ Association, of Basehor, Kans., favor- 
ing the passage of legislation imposing a tax on colored 
oleomargarine, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Ellsworth County, Kans., praying for the passage 
of legislation placing an embargo on the importation of 
crude petroleum, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have a letter from the 
Brooklyn Catholic Big Sisters protesting against the birth 
control bill. I ask that this short letter may be printed 
in the Record and referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 6, 1931. 
Hon. Royrat S. COPELAND, 


58 Central Park West, New York City. 


My Dear Mr. Corxlaxp: This organization is opposed to Senate 
bill 4582, to amend tariff act (1930) and Penal Code to permit im- 
portation, distribution, and sale of contraceptive literature and 
instruments on the following grounds: The great danger this 
proposed legislation is to the public health and morals, especially 
to our youth, the increase in obscenity which will result if Fed- 
eral restriction is removed, and the spread of immoral literature 
which will result from it. 

Kindly have our protest printed in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Very truly yours, 
BROOKLYN CATHOLIC Bic Sisters (Inc.), 
HELEN McCormick, President. 


CONTROL OF CRIME ON HIGHWAYS 


Mr. BROOKHART presented the following concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of Iowa, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


House Concurrent Resolution 10. (By Mr. Ellsworth) 


Whereas the State of Iowa has through the acts of its general 
assembly from time to time complied with the conditions of the 
“ Federal road aid act" and has in conformity thereto designated 
portions of the primary road system as Federal highways; and 

Whereas the State of Iowa has similarly, and from time to time, 
provided for the improvement of both primary roads and second- 
ary roads for the use of rural postal service, and has provided for 
the designation of such roads as “rural post roads”; and 

Whereas the improvement of such roads and highways has aided 
lawbreaking and encouraged crime to an extent that a serious 
emergency exists and State and local law-enforcement organiza- 
tions are unable to cope with the situation; and 

Whereas it is the policy and the duty of the Federal Government 
to cooperate in the control and prevention of violence and crime 
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in an emergency, and it already has efficiently organized facilities 
for doing so: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That in this 
serious emergency created by o crime the State should 
have the aid and cooperation of the Federal Government and 
the Federal law-enforcement agencies already existing, and we 
ask congressional legislation that will bring early relief in this 
extremity; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be transmitted to the United 
States Senators and the Members of Congress from Iowa. 

I hereby certify that this resolution is a true and correct copy 
of the original known as House Concurrent Resolution No. 10, 
adopted by the house on February 3, and concurred in by the 
senate on February 4, 1931. 

Sam C. REGAN, 


Chief Clerk of the House, Forty-fourth General Assembly, 
Dated February 7, 1931. 


ROAD IN THE QUINAULT INDIAN RESERVATION, WASH. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I present House Joint Memorial 
No. 2 of the legislature of my State, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint memorial was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


House Joint Memorial 2 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition your honorable body as 
follows: 

Whereas the Quinault Indian Reservation, set aside by the 
United States Government for the exclusive use and right of the 
Quinault, Queets, Hoh, and Quillayute Indian Tribes, contains 
some 169,000 acres of timberland on which there is 3,000,000,000 
feet of merchantable tax-free timber; that this large area has no 
roads of any consequence; that fishing is the principal industry 
of these Indians; that this area is entirely within Grays Harbor 
and Jefferson Counties; that these counties and the State of 
Washington are carrying on an extensive road-building program; 
that these roads are now constructed to Moclips on the south, or 
southern boundary of the Quinault Indian Reservation, to the 
Queets River on the north or northern boundary of said reserva- 
tion; that the four Indian tribes named herein have appealed to 
Grays Harbor and Jeferson Counties and to the State of Wash- 
ington for their assistance in the construction of a road from 
Moclips and joining at that point with the Grays Harbor County 
beach highway to a point on the Queets River, a distance of 
approximately 25 miles, near the Queets Indian village and join- 
ing State Road No. 9 at that point; that we, your memorialists, 
feel that these Indians are wards of the United States Govern- 
ment and that as all this proposed road lies within the Quinault 
Indian Reservation and will materially benefit these Indians the 
burden of expense in the construction of such a road should be 
borne by the United States Government: Therefore 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Washington, 
That the attention of Congress be called to the urgent need of 
the early construction of this highway, and of its material benefit 
to the unemployed at this time. Further, that a highway follow- 
ing the Pacific coast shore line will eventually be a link of the 
coastal or marine drive known as the Roosevelt Highway; be it 
further 


Resolved, That this memorial be immediately forwarded to the 
State of Washington’s Senators and Representatives in Congress 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washington, D. C. 

Passed the house January 30, 1931. 

Epwin J. TEMPLETON, 
Speaker of the House. 


Joun A. GELLATLY, 
President of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
3820) to amend section 1 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 29, 1916, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1563) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 11820) to authorize issuance of a patent for 
certain lands to J. R. Murphy, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1564) thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9599) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to carry out his 
10-year cooperative program for the eradication, suppres- 
sion, or bringing under control of predatory and other wild 
animals injurious to agriculture, horticulture, forestry, ani- 
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mal husbandry, wild game, and other interests, and for the 
suppression of rabies and tularemia in predatory or other 
wild animals, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1565) thereon. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (S. 5981) authorizing 
the sale of surplus power developed under the Grand Valley 
reclamation project, Colorado, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1566) thereon. 

Mr. BROCK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5219) for the relief of John A. Pierce, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
1568) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 5926) for the relief of Lillian N. Lakin, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1567) thereon. 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10542) for the relief of 
John A. Arnold, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1569) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8583) for the relief of the 
State of Maine and the city of Portsmouth, N. H., reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1570) 
thereon. 

Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5475) for the relief of the George C. Mans- 
field Co. and George D. Mansfield, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1571) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 5353) for the relief of Mrs. Herman M. Warr, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1572) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 6072) for the relief of C. H. Price, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1573) 
thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10635) for the relief of the 
Robins Dry Dock & Repair Co., reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1574) therean. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 404) to change the name of B Street NW. in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1575) thereon. ~ 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. PARTRIDGE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on to-day, February 10, 1931, that committee 
presented to the President of the United States the following 
enrolled bills: 

S. 1533. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to adjust payment of charges due on the Blackfeet Indian 
irrigation project, and for other purposes; 

S. 4211. An act to amend the act entitled An act to pro- 
vide for the elimination of the Michigan Avenue grade cross- 
ing in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1927; 

S. 4307. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to compromise and settle a certain suit 
at law resulting from the forfeiting of the contract of the 
Commercial Coal Co. with the District of Columbia in 1916; 
and 

S. 4551. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

As in executive session, 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported favorably the following nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar: 

Charles F. Parsons, of Hawaii, to be an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court, Territory of Hawaii; 
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Albert M. Cristy, of Hawaii, to be second judge, first cir- 
cuit, Territory of Hawaii; and 

D. Lawrence Groner, of Virginia, to be an associate justice 
of the Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported favorably sundry post-office nomina- 
tions, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 6106) to authorize the Leo N. Levi Memorial 
Hospital Association to mortgage its property in Hot Springs 
National Park; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 6107) granting a pension to Thomas M. Tingren; 
and 

A bill (S. 6108) granting an increase of pension to Ed- 
ward M. Foltz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 6109) granting a pension to Dr. John B. Sewell; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6110) authorizing noncommissioned officers and 
officers’ quarters at Camp Lewis, Wash.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 6111) for the relief of Fred Ferch; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr, TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 6112) for the relief of Mary Robinson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 6113) for the relief of James M. Griffin, dis- 
bursing agent, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 6114) to authorize the United States Shipping 
Board to sell certain property of the United States situated 
in the city of Hoboken, N. J., to the Port of New York Au- 
thority; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 6115) to provide a 5-day week for employees of 
the Government Printing Office; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 6116) to expedite the deportation of certain 
aliens, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 6117) authorizing the issuance of a patent to 
certain lands in the State of Montana to Florence Kerr 
Facey; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 6118) authorizing the Dixie Bridge Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Ohio River and the Licking River at or 
near the junction of the Ohio and Licking Rivers to con- 
nect Cincinnati, Ohio, with Covington, Ky., and Newport, 
Ky.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 6119) to provide for an investigation and report 
of losses resulting from the campaign for the eradication of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 6120) authorizing an appropriation of the sum 
of $15,000 to defray the expenses of the Pan American Com- 
mercial Conference, to be held in Washington, D. C., in 1931; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

A bill (S. 6121) to authorize the acquisition of a tract of 
land at the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Mili- 
tary Park, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 6122) for the relief of John B. Canter; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 6123) for the relief of William Louis Pitthan 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6124) for the relief of S. F. Stacher (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING (by request): 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 249) prohibiting diplomats 
or foreign sovereigns from claiming immunity from process 
pens certain conditions; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WAGNER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $40,000 for the collection and publication of sta- 
tistics of the volume of and changes in employment as 
required by law, including personal services in the District 
of Columbia, intended to be proposed by him to the second 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Jonnson, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 6096) for the relief of certain blind persons disabled 
in the military or naval service of the United States, and it 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

SECOND POLAR YEAR PROGRAM (S. DOC. NO. 270) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed with the illustration: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $30,000 for participation by the United States Gov- 
ernment in the Second Polar Year Program, August 1, 1932, 
to August 31, 1933. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

THE WEITE House, February 10, 1931. 


CONSERVATION OF OIL SUPPLY 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Post of yesterday entitled Barred 
by Treaty,” dealing with the question of the conservation 
of the oil supply of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Monday, February 9, 1931] 
BARRED BY TREATY 

A bill proposing to limit imports of crude oil and to prohibit 
imports of refined oil is pending before the Senate. It is sup- 
ported by influential petroleum producers and has been favorably 
reported by the Senate Committee on Commerce, 

Congress can not enact this legislation without violating the 
Geneva convention for the abolition of import and export prohi- 
bitions, to which the United States is a party, This convention 
was approved by the Senate September 19, 1929, and 
by President Hoover March 6, 1930. 

The purpose of the United States in adhering to this treaty 
was to bring about the removal of restrictions and prohibitions 
against American commerce, The United States, on its part, 
pledges itself not to apply restrictions or prohibitions to imports, 
The essential portion of the treaty is as follows: 

“+ + The high contracting parties undertake to abolish 
within a period of six months from the date of the coming into 
force of the present convention, in so far as the respective terri- 
tories of each of them are concerned, all import and export pro- 
hibitions or restrictions, and not thereafter to impose any such 
prohibitions or restrictions.” 

The signatories of the treaty are Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Great Britain, Denmark, United States, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Japan, Luxemburg, Norway, Netherlands, Portugal, Rumania, 
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Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. Other nations have the right to 
accede to the convention. 

Provision is made in the convention for arbitration of any dis- 
pute arising from the interpretation or application of the provi- 
sions of the convention. The convention extends for five years 
from the date it came into force. 

The Capper bill proposing to limit and prohibit the importa- 
tion of petroleum provides that during 1931, 1932, and 1933 the 
total importations of crude petroleum shall not exceed 16,000,000 
barrels per year, and that the amount imported from each coun- 
try shall be scaled down in proportion to the amount imported 
from that country in 1928. The bill provides that the importa- 
tion of refined petroleum and fuel oil shall be entirely prohibited 
during the three years named. 

Imports of crude petroleum and gasoline from the Dutch West 
Indies are entitled to entry under the treaty which abolishes 
restrictions and prohibitions. Yet the Capper bill would reduce 
by about three-fourths the import of crude petroleum and pro- 
hibit entirely the import of fuel oil and gasoline from the Dutch 
West Indies. These islands were the largest exporters of crude 
oil to the United States in 1928. Last year the imports of crude 
oil from the Dutch West Indies amounted to 9,780,219 barrels, and 
the imports of fuel and refined oils amounted to 22,000,000 barrels. 

Venezuela is a heavy exporter of petroleum to the United States. 
Although that country does not appear to be a party to the 
Geneva convention, it would suffer gross and unprovoked injury 
by the proposed legislation, and undoubtedly would demand relief 
through arbitration. The United States would be unable to jus- 
tify its action, either under international law or under the con- 
vention. In signing the convention the United States adhered to 
the preamble, which declares that “import and export restric- 
tions, and the arbitrary practices and disguised discriminations to 
which they give rise. have had deplorable results:“ and that it 
is important for the recovery and future development of world 
trade that governments should abandon a policy which is equally 
injurious to their own and to the general interest;” and that “a 
return to the effective liberty of international commerce is one 
of the primary conditions of world prosperity.” 

A prohibition of imports is an embargo, which is essentially an 
unfriendly act, usually applied only in extreme cases for the pur- 
pose of exacting redress for grievances. It is unthinkable that the 
United States should declare an embargo upon imports from 
countries with which it is on terms of friendly intercourse. 

The United States in ratifying the Geneva convention made the 
reservation “that the said convention affects neither the tariff 
systems nor the treaty-making methods of the participating 
countries,” 

The United States can impose a tariff duty upon crude or re- 
fined oil, but it can not apply restrictions or prohibitions under 
its treaty obligations. It is surprising that the members of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce have forgotten the fact that 
they voted only 18 months ago to ratify a treaty to abolish restric- 
tions and prohibitions of imports and exports. The treaty was 
unanimously approved by the Senate. 


FARM WOMEN IN RUSSIA 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, on yesterday a news 
dispatch appeared in different papers of the United States in 
regard to the women of Russia being forced to work or 
starve. I desire to have the article inserted in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


FARM WOMEN MUST TOIL WITH MEN—AGRICULTURAL REORGANIZATION 
IS ORDERED— LOAFERS” WARNED FOOD SUPPLY WILL BE CUT 


Moscow, February 9 (I. N. S.) -A nation-wide reorganization of 
its agricultural labor forces and marshaling of every available 
hand in an effort to speed up productivity of its vast collective 
farms was ordered to-day by the soviet collective farm central 
committee here. 

Standing squarely on a basis of work or starve,” the committee 
prescribed a definite amount of daily work to its 25,000,000 peasant 
members, specifying that women as well as men must bend their 
backs to harder toil. 

In laying down the minimum requirements of labor expected of 
each farm hand, the committee went to great lengths to regulate 
all phases of agricultural activity on the collective farms. Mem- 
bers assigned to the horse plow, the decree provided, must plow 
a daily average of three-quarters of a hectare (approximately 2 
acres); drivers of hay-mowing machines must daily cut 4 hectares 
(10 acres). 

The committee warned “loafers” that food rations and wages 
henceforth will be given only on a basis of daily labor, and that 
those who did not work could not expect to eat. 


INVESTIGATION BY THE TARIFF COMMISSION—METAL PENS 
Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I send to the desk a reso- 
lution asking for an investigation by the Tariff Commis- 


sion, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from New York for that purpose? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not wish to lose 
the floor, and I would not want to yield for that purpose 
unless it is agreeable to tha Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], 
in charge of the pending appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not understand the request of the 
Senator from New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the resolution be reported 
for the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 438) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission is hereby 
directed to investigate for the purposes of section 336 of the tariff 
act of 1930 differences between the domestic and foreign costs of 
production of the following articles: Pens of plain and carbon 
steel and wholly or in part of other metal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection if it does not lead to 
any discussion. 

There being no objectiori, the resolution was considered 
and agreed to. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14675) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, upon analysis the 
proposed amendment is not a compromise. It is an uncon- 
ditional surrender. Three weeks ago the Senate, having 
been informed’ of conditions in the drought-stricken States 
and in the urban centers of the country, came to the con- 
clusion that the ordinary measures of relief were inadequate, 
and by an overwhelming vote adopted the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] providing that $25,000,000 should be appropriated to 
supplement and to extend the relief efforts being carried on 
in the cities and in the drought-stricken States. Now we 
are asked to turn our backs upon human suffering which 
exists in the agricultural sections and in the industrial 
centers of this country. 

Mr. President, there is adequate testimony to support the 
contention that the situation in the drought-stricken States 
has never been equaled in our history. The widespread 
suffering caused by the unprecedented drought came after 
many years of agricultural distress in those communities. 
It found the citizens in those States in a condition which 
made it absolutely impossible for them to cope with the 
calamity. The evidence is likewise overwhelming that the 
urban centers are now suffering from a more serious eco- 
nomic crisis than has ever confronted the country. While 
it is true that we have not accurate statistics concerning 
the number of unemployed, I think it is conservative to 
estimate the total number of unemployed to be at least 
6,000,000. Many reputable economists who have studied 
the situation place the total at a much higher figure. 

Coupled with that, Mr. President, there is part-time em- 
ployment; and, upon the basis of the letters received by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and myself 
from the mayors of over 300 cities, and also based upon the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s survey, it is indicated that 


part-time employment is affecting at least an additional 


5,000,000 workers. In many instances it is perfectly evident 
that the part-time employment is so meager that the worker 
enjoying such part-time employment is unable to support 
his family, and is, therefore, likewise in need of assistance 
from charitable organizations. 

Now, I wish to refer to the language of the proposed com- 
promise amendment. The first provision of it enables the 
Secretary of Agriculture to loan money upon the same terms 
as provided in Public Resolution No. 112—the so-called 
$45,000,000 relief joint resolution—for the purpose of feeding 
livestock other than work stock. 
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m addition to that, the amendment provides 


The sum of $20,000,000 to be used by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the following purposes: (1) To make advances or loans to 
individuals in the drought and/or storm or hail stricken areas of 
the United States for the purpose of assisting in forming local 
agricultural-credit corporations, livestock loan companies, or like 
organizations, or of increasing the capital stock of such corpora- 
tions, companies, or organizations, qualified to do business with 
Federal intermediate credit banks, or to which such privileges may 
be extended, and/or of making loans to individuals upon the se- 
curity of the capital stock of such corporations, companies, or 
ofganizations; and (2) to make advances or loans to farmers for 
crop production for the crop of 1931 and for further agricultural 
rehabilitation in the drought and/or storm stricken or hail 
stricken areas of the United States. The advances and loans made 
pursuant to this act and amendment thereto shall be secured by 
liens on crops or by other security, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe. 

It is perfectly obvious that the terms of this proposed 
amendment provide only for extending relief to those who 
are in a position to furnish security, and therefore those 
most in need of relief, if this act shall be honestly and 
fairly administered, will be unable to obtain it. If they 
are able to furnish security by giving a lien upon their 
crops, or through notes or mortgages which the Secretary 
of Agriculture may determine a security, it is obvious that 
they are not in destitute circumstances; and yet the testi- 
mony coming from those who are familiar with conditions 
in the drought-stricken States indicates that there are lit- 
erally thousands upon thousands of farmers who are unable 
to furnish security of any kind. 

Mr. President, it has been claimed by many that the 
adoption of this amendment will enable the intermediate 
credit banks and other security organizations to step into 
the breach and relieve those who are in distress. That, in 
my judgment, will prove a false hope. 

I wish to direct attention to the fact that the intermedi- 
ate credit banks are not institutions prepared to take care 
of emergency situations. Their powers are prescribed by law 
and restricted by regulations. There is no authority either 
in law or in the regulations to permit the intermediate 
credit banks to provide for relief in this emergency. What- 
ever funds the intermediate credit banks have are procured 
by the sale of “readily marketable” debentures supported 
by the securities given by the borrowing farmers. Inter- 
mediate credit banks are rediscount institutions. They may 
discount or purchase any note, draft, bill of exchange, or 
debenture,” the proceeds of which have been used for agri- 
cultural purposes, provided such notes have been indorsed by 
some bank or other lending agency from which the inter- 
mediate credit banks are specifically authorized by law to 
purchase or rediscount paper. 

The intermediate credit banks do not loan to individuals 
and they can not handle the paper of individual farmers 
unless and until it has been indorsed by some bank or lend- 
ing corporation. 

I wish to call attention to the statement in the regulations 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board in matters pertaining to 
the Federal intermediate credit banks under the title “ Pur- 
pose and Policy,” as follows: 

Intermediate credit banks not emergency agencies. The inter- 
mediate credit banks were not created as emergency agencies. 
They can not, therefore, be expected to y or indirectly, 
inadequately secured paper. They were intended by the law which 
brought them into existence to represent a permanent system of 
intermediate banking, to handle farm credits for a longer period 
than ordinarily may be extended by banks of deposit and falling 
short of the long-term farm loan, with maturities of not less 
than six months nor more than three years. Their permanence 
and usefulness are dependent upon making sound loans, because 
to procure their funds they must rely upon the ready market- 
ability of debentures supported by these securities. 

And on page 13 of the regulations, under the title “Ade- 
quacy of Securities,” there is this statement: 

The intermediate credit banks will rediscount farmers’ or stock- 
men's notes, the proceeds of which have been used for an agri- 
cultural purpose, when supported by collateral or a satisfactory 
financial statement assuring liquidation of the loans within the 
maturities authorized by the act. 

The collateral securing such notes should be self-liquidating 
within the period for which the loans may be made under the 
law. By “self-liquidating” is meant that the collateral in the 
ordinary and natural course of production and orderly marketing 
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may, at the end of such natural period, be sold for an amount 
sufficient to discharge the debt. The of security should 
be adequate to protect the banks during the full term of the loan. 

It is thus perfectly evident, Mr. President, upon the read- 
ing of these regulations, that the intermediate-credit banks 
can not be of any assistance to those who are in need. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator will recall that about 10 
years ago Congress took up the question of what was the 
matter with the farmer, and decided, after spending about 
$100,000 on an investigation, that he needed an opportunity 
to borrow more money. What grew out of it was the inter- 
mediate credit banks. We have had the intermediate credit 
bank system for 10 years, and the futility of it is well known 
to every farmer in the whole country. It was just farm 
relief joke No. 1; that is all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Senator for his ob- 
servation, because it is well known that he has given the 
farm-credit situation a great deal of study, but I felt it 
was necessary, may I say to the Senator, to point out that 
the intermediate credit banks can not function in this 
situation for the relief of those who are suffering most. To 
hold out that hope to these destitute farmers is only to 
tragically disappoint those who are in distress in the 
drought-stricken States. 

Mr. NORBECK. I think the Senator might add that 10 
years’ experience has conclusively proven that they were 
not intended to function. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I want to say, in reply to the Senator 
from South Dakota, that during the past 10 years we have 
not had the benefit of the sympathy of the Department of 
Agriculture as now guaranteed in the letter of the President. 

Mr. NORBECK. Intermediate credit banks were one of 
the farm relief measures, it will be recalled, that both sides 
of the Senate grew quite enthusiastic about; there was no 
partisan difference on it; both sides favored relieving the 
farmer with this measure at the time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Senator for his obser- 
vation. 

Mr. President, it will be perfectly obvious, in so far as the 
administration of the $20,000,000 provided in the confer- 
ence report provision is concerned, that those who are count- 
ing upon the assistance of the intermediate credit banks are 
bound to be disappointed. Under the law and regulations, 
which have the force of law, these institutions can not assist 
in the work of relief. ; 

Mr. President, the second provision in this compromise 
amendment authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to loan 
money directly to farmers. But what are the terms upon 
which he is to make those loans? The language is: 


The advances and loans made pursuant to this act and amend- 
ment thereto shall be secured by liens on crops or by other 
security. 


It is perfectly clear that under that language the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be derelict in his duty if he did 
not require security which would be reasonably expected to 
meet the obligation at the end of the period for which the 
loan is provided. Otherwise the Secretary of Agriculture 
must disregard the ordinary interpretation of the word 
“security.” Either this law is to be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture without any regard to its provisions 
or it is a fraud upon those who are expecting relief. 

In view of the situation which has existed in the admin- 
istration of the $45,000,000 fund, I do not feel that there 
is any foundation for the belief that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will feel free, under the terms of this amendment, 
to afford any relief to those who are without. security, and 
who therefore are most in need of this assistance. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] yesterday 
expressed the hope and stated that he had the under- 
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standing that the terms under which the $45,000,000 fund 
is being administered were to be relaxed. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, under the terms of that law, which I point out are 
not amended by this conference report, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, under the joint resolution, is bound by this 
language: 
` A first lien on all crops growing or to be planted and grown 
during the year 1931 shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of 


Agriculture, be deemed sufficient security for such loan, advance, 
or salė. 


I submit to any lawyer in this body that it is impossible 
for the Secretary of Agriculture, in administering this 
$45,000,000 fund, to take any other security except a first 
lien upon the crop for 1931. Therefore, I can not share 
the hopeful expectation of the Senator from Arkansas that 
this $45,000,000 is going to be so administered in the future 
that it will assist in this emergency situation in the 
drought-stricken States. 

I want to read from the Washington Daily News of Mon- 
day a statement written by Mr. Robert W. Horton, a staff 
correspondent, concerning the manner in which these $45,- 
000,000 loans are being administered. If Senators will give 
attention to this article, they will see that the $45,000,000 
fund is utterly failing to provide relief to those who are in 
distress: 


Relief in the “American way” was President Hoover’s reply to 
criticism of his refusal to support Federal food loans to the desti- 
tute farmers of 21 States. 

The President indicated that the self-respect of the hungry 
farmers and their families would be destroyed by a Federal food 
“dole.” Mules, however, being presumably devoid of pride, would 
not be exposed to such a psychological calamity and therefore 
could with immunity be made beneficiaries under the $45,000,000 
feed, seed, and fertilizer appropriation approved by the President 
December 20. 

This solicitude for the preservation of the farmers’ character 
has not, however, been written into the regulations governing 
administration of the $45,000,000 fund. 

These all-important regulations were left to the discretion of 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, as is also the case in the prospec- 
tive “ compromise addition of $20,000,000 to the original appro- 
priation. 

Examination of these rules as printed on the loan application 
blanks has not brought an enthusiastic response from the farmers. 


Now, mark this, Mr. President: 


The farmer picks up his application blank eagerly. Here at 
last, he thinks, is the way out of one aspect of his bitter trouble. 
He looks at the top of the page and there, the first thing to greet 
his anxious eyes, is the law—a warning that he will be fined 
$1,000 or jailed for six months, or both, if he violates the pro- 
visions of the application. 

Next he sees a paragraph in which he is to insert the amount 
for which he applies, followed by a carefully itemized account 
of the exact total he will spend on each of the products which 
he raises plus the exact sum needed for tractor fuel and oil and 
work stock “for actual farming operations.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that it has any particular 
bearing upon this matter, but by what authority does the 
Secretary of Agriculture make the violation of a regulation 
a criminal offense? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I understand this article, section 
2 of Public Resolution No. 112 is printed on the top of the 
blanks upon which the farmer makes application for loans; 
and the Senator will remember it provides that— 

Any person who shall knowingly make any material false rep- 
resentation for the purpose of obtaining an advance, loan, or sale, 
or in assisting in obtaining such advance, loan, or sale, under this 
resolution, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine 
of not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand; but I understood that some 
of the regulations which the Secretary had established pro- 
vided that their violation should constitute a criminal 
offense. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I think not. 

Mr. BORAH. The crime is defined by the law itself? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I had understood that he had made the 
violation of some of these regulations an offense, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The statement is: ' 
Examination of these rules as printed on the loan application 

blanks has not brought an enthusiastic response from the farmers. 

The farmer picks up his application blank eagerly. Here at 
last, he thinks, is the way out of one aspect of his bitter trouble. 
He looks at the top of the page and there, the first thing to greet 
his anxious eyes, is the law—a warning that he will be fined 
$1,000 or jailed for six months, or both, if he violates the provi- 
sions of the application. 

Mr. BORAH. I misunderstood it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I presume it is printed there for its 
psychological effect. Of course, the average farmer picking 
that up and reading it would be convinced that any viola- 
tion of the regulations, as well as the law, would subject 
him to a thousand-dollar fine, or imprisonment for six 
months, or both. I might say that if I were a distressed 
farmer in Arkansas I think I would violate the regulation, 
because they are paying more per day for prisoners’ food in 
Arkansas than the Red Cross is furnishing to destitute 
farmers. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is it the Senator’s idea that if the 
farmer uses for the purchase of food some of this money 
that he borrows, he would be violating the law? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, clearly, because the interpreta- 
tion the Secretary of Agriculture places on the law does not 
permit it to be used for food purposes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. But the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrinson] says it includes more than food. Therefore, it 
must include food. ” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Arkansas in that 
instance was referring to the provision contained in the 
conference report for an additional $20,000,000 fund. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I understood the Senator to say that 
the law had not been changed by thè conference report; 
that only the amount of money available would be in- 
creased, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The $45,000,000 joint resolution is 
not proposed to be amended by this conference report, ex- 
cepting that the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, by 
an amendment to that joint resolution, to loan money for 
the feed of animals other than work stock. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does that include people. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, Mr. President, the Senator, of 
course, knows that the Secretary of Agriculture at least has 
not gone so far as to hold that farmers are stock. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
a further question? In order to put the question I want to 
have some matters cleared up. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Ishall be glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROB- 
Inson] yesterday, as I understood him, said that no one 
could get any of this money unless he had security. 

Mr. BORAH. The law says that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is admitted, I think, by every- 
one. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. But the Senator from Arkansas gave 
it as his opinion that when farmers borrow this money they 
can buy food with it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is his opinion that the terms of 
the amendment contained in the conference report will per- 
mit the loaning of this $20,000,000 to individuals who are 
able to furnish security, and that the purpose for which the 
money is to be used is farm rehabilitation; and the Senator 
from Arkansas interprets it to mean that a man may borrow 
money under the $20,000,000 provision in the conference 
report and then proceed to get some groceries with it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If he has security? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If he has security. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And if he has security he does not 
need the sympathy of the Secretary of Agriculture. How- 
ever, the man who has no security, if I understand what 
was said here yesterday, can not get any money. He will 
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have the sympathy of the Secretary of Agriculture, and will 
de taken care of by the Red Cross. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Unless he can furnish a lien or other 
security—that is the language of the proposed amendment— 
he will not be able to secure any of the benefits provided for 
the administration of this $20,000,000. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. He will have to be taken care of by 
the Red Cross? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. That is his only hope. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. But the Red Cross will not furnish him 
any money for the purchase of seed or supplies for his stock. 
They will only furnish supplies for human relief, so that he 
is blocked in both directions if he wants anything for farm 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. He will at least have the great pleasure of 
knowing that his application, although it may be rejected, 
will be very sympathetically considered. 

Mr.COUZENS. The President says that, not the Secretary. 

Mr. NORRIS. The President has been assured by the 
Secretary that they will give the farmer sympathy, anyway, 
even if he starves to death. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I hold in my hand a copy 
of the bunch of papers the farmer is confronted with when 
he makes application for one of these loans. The papers I 
have are only a part of them, however. After the rules and 
regulations have been presented and read, the next paper 
the farmer gets is an application blank. For some reason 
these are all printed on yellow paper. I do not exactly 
understand that. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the language 
in the application blank. The farmer has to sign this sort 
of a certificate: 

I am unable to procure the aforementioned seed, fertilizer, feed, 
and/or fuel oil, and the failure to receive this loan will prevent me 
from farming in 1931. 


I want to ask the Senator from Wisconsin if that state- 
ment is not in effect a pauper’s oath or a pauper’s declara- 
tion? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not see what other construction 
could be placed on it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If that is a fair interpreta- 
tion and construction, the Secretary of Agriculture has pro- 
mulgated rules and regulations which, in effect, require a 
farmer to sign and take a pauper’s oath before he can even 


present his application for a loan. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true. I wish now to read 
further from this article. Referring to the farmer, it says: 


NOTE, MORTGAGE, AND VOUCHER 


He is then informed that his application must be accompanied 
by a promissory note, a chattel mortgage, and a voucher form 
supplied by the Department of Agriculture and signed by the 
applicant.” 

He then states his age, whether he is married or single, the 
number of his children under 12 and the number over 12. 

He is then asked the size of his farm, whether he has applied 
for a seed loan in 1929 or 1930; was it approved; how much; is 
it paid? 

He must then inscribe upon this blank, which rivals an income- 
tax form (which he has doubtless never seen) a list of the mort- 
gages on his land, together with the same information concerning 
land operated by tenants or rented by him. 

Then comes one of the most difficult features of the applica- 
tion. The form tells him that he can not get a loan unless the 
mortgagees waive their rights under their mortgages on his crops. 

Since these mortgages are very frequently held by banks, there 
is considerable doubt as to their right to waive—for the waiver 
results in an automatic conversion of the first mortgage into a 
second mortgage, with the Government having prior rights to the 
amount of its loan, 
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BARS OTHER LOANS 


Another clause provides that no other loan can be placed on 
the crop to the Government, even though the Federal 
lien may not be in the full amount of the crop’s credit capacity. 


Mark that; even if a man is making a loan which is less 
than the expected money yield of his crop, and therefore the 
loan made by the Government is more than amply secured, 
he can not secure another loan, even though there is a 
credit organization willing to grant him a further loan. 


The farmer then has cash for seeds and feed, but no further 
security for a food loan. This condition alone, according to letters 
to Congressmen, has prevented hundreds of farmers applying for 
Federal money. 


Well, the hungry farmer, with his family looking over his shoul- 
der as he reads, gives up trying to figure out a solution for the 
difficulties in the e section and goes on to where he is 
asked to itemize his entire indebtedness. 


LISTS UNPAID TAXES 


In the little table provided with dotted lines for this purpose 
he comes upon a bit of irony. Under the item “ Unpaid taxes” 
are the four words “ For how many years?” followed by the same 
four words after the item “ Unpaid interest.” 

It doesn’t hurt his pride that the Government takes for granted 
that he has been unable to pay interest and taxes for how many 
years.” He is used to that. Everyone knows it anyway. 


TABLES TO FILL OUT 


So he goes on and finds another table, in which he lists in detail 
his livestock and equipment, after which is still another neat table 
for i the various crops he has raised in 1929 and 1930, 
together with the acres planted and the amount harvested. 

But he is not through yet. He must now set down in the same 
detail the names of the dealers through whom he sells his crops. 


MUST TAKE OATH 


Then comes a note telling him that he must read what follows, 
He reads and finds he must swear not to use the money for any- 
thing but seed, feed, fertilizer, or tractor oil; to do his farming 

to methods approved by the Department of Agriculture; 
to plant a garden “for home use and a sufficient acreage of feed 
to supply feed for my livestock ; to report average yield per acre 
from the subsidized seeds, etc. 

So far the hungry farmer has gotten along with a fair amount 
of his pride still intact, but as he reads the last paragraph his 
attitude changes, for he there is virtually required to take the 
pauper’s oath. 


As the Senator from Oklahoma has just pointed out: 


The Government won't take for granted that he is applying 
for the loan because he needs it. The Government demands that 
he certify that “ because of encumbrances on my real estate and 
personal property and lack of funds I am unable to procure” help 
from any other source. 

After he has filled out the application he must swear to it 
before obtaining limited relief in the American way.“ 

More from curiosity than anything else he glances at the rest 
of the form and sees that the committee appointed to pass on 
applications in his community must confirm his oath that he has 
the acreage he has claimed in the application; that he has the 
equipment to cultivate his farm; that the chances are that he 
will make every effort to produce the crop and return the money 
loaned and that the Government is justified in making the loan 
to him.” 

The committee signs— 


That is the committee in the farmer’s community. Now, 
mark this: 


The committee signs. But still the Government is not quite 
sure, so the application is passed on from community committee 
to a county committee. This group must certify that what the 
first committee has certified is true. 

Next question: “What is his general reputation?” 

And so it goes until the county committee has unwound its 

of red tape and sent the application to the Government 
Office either in Washington or Memphis, where once more the 
applicant’s credentials and character are weighed and the relief 
granted or denied in the “American way.” 


I also want to read a dispatch from Paragould, Ark.: 


PARAGOULD, Ark.—The farmer's cupboard will remain bare as far 
as the bankers in this section are concerned, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to make seed loans and take first mortgages on 
the crop as security. Banks are refusing to lend money to pur- 
chase food for the table because there is no security. 

W. F. Kirsch, president of the National Bank of Commerce here, 
explained the stand of the bankers. He said: 

“We are not making advances to farmers who are obtaining 
Federal seed loans. The Government takes a first mortgage on a 


borrower's crop, no matter whether he borrows the maximum or 
any fraction thereof. 
crops.” 


. Banks will not take a second mortgage on 
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In the Washington Daily News of to-day, the noon edition, 
there are two very interesting articles, and I want to read 
them, because I think the Senate should have the informa- 
tion that is available about the distressful conditions in the 
State of Arkansas. 

MARIANNA, Ark.—Only 22 of the 5,500 farmers in Lee County 
have qualified thus far for Government seed loans, because of the 
stringent inflexible demands upon these impoverished folk. 

Col. Elgan C. Robertson, executive vice president of the Lee 
County ‘National Bank, and chairman of the local Red Cross and 
seed-loan committees, declares there are not six farmers in this 
locality who will not have to make some provision for purchasing 
food before the 1931 crop is. harvested. 

“The seed loans provide no food for the farmer and his live- 
stock and lands are already mortgaged to the merchants who 
furnished him food last year,” Colonel Robertson says. The 
farmer has no prospect of obtaining food loans and the seed loan 
specifications are so binding serious complications will arise if a 
borrower diverts some of this loan to purchase food.” 

Practically every farmer receives his supplies each year from a 
“furnishing merchant” who collects when the harvest is made. 
Last year with only half a normal cotton crop and other crops 
blasted by drought, these merchants were “ left holding the bag.” 

They can not borrow money to furnish supplies to the farmers 
this year. They hold mortgages on the farmers’ livestock and 
land, but foreclosure would be of small benefit. One such mer- 
chant last year furnished $80,000 worth of provisions to 400 
families; now he is without credit because he can not liquidate the 
paper he holds for that amount. 


Yet under the terms of the $45,000,000 feed, seed, and 
fertilizer resolution the Government requires a merchant of 
this kind to waive his claim to liens upon these crops before 
the Government will extend any money under the provi- 
sions of this law. 

“The farmers are loo to the merchants, not the Govern- 
ment, to help solve the food question,” Colonel Robertson de- 
clares. “And the merchants are looking vainly in all directions 
for aid. If the merchants can arrange to carry these people, some 
15,000 of the 18,942 persons receiving Red Cross aid will no longer 
need these free rations,” Colonel Robertson says. 

Lee County has a population of 26,000. Business leaders here, 
as in other sections of the famine area, agree that the problem 
would be solved if the Government included food loans with the 
seed loans. 

Mr. President, I want to read another dispatch from For- 
rest City, Ark.: 

Forresr Crry, Ark.—Intermediate credit banks and Federal 
seed loans are surrounded with so many restrictions they are not 
able to relieve the local situation, in the opinion of W. W. Camp- 
bell, president of the Bank of Eastern Arkansas. 

“Only a very few farmers can offer enough acceptable ‘collateral 
to be eligible for a seed loan,” Campbell points out. “ Besides,” 
he says, “ no provision is made for farmers getting food. 

“All of the collateral is used in making a seed loan. They have 
nothing left to back a loan for food, To be of real service to St. 
Francis County planters, the seed loans must include provision 
for food and be more liberal in the matter of security. The Gov- 
ernment takes a first mortgage on the entire crop, no matter how 
small the loan. Banks are prohibited by law to take a second 
mortgage. All other collateral, such as livestock and land, is 
already mortgaged because of last season’s crop failures,” Campbell 
says. 

G OPTIMISTIC OVER CROPS 

“ Nevertheless, local leaders are optimistic over crop prospects 
for 1931. They believe conditions will improve with a marked 
reduction in cotton acreage and a move toward more truck gar- 
dens and a vast increase in growing of soybeans, sorghum, and 
potatoes.” 


So much for the relief which is now being extended under 
the $45,000,000 resolution. It is perfectly obvious that under 
the terms of that resolution even those who are in a position 
to offer security are having great difficulty in making any 
loans, and it goes without saying that those who are most 
in need of these loans, and are therefore unable to offer 
security, can not get any relief. 

As I pointed out a few moments ago, in my judgment, 
under the terms of this proposed amendment in the confer- 
ence report, the Secretary of Agriculture is required to insist 
upon liens or other security before he can make a loan. 
Therefore it goes without saying that this $20,000,000 fund 
which it is now proposed to provide will not be available for 
those who are in distress and therefore unable to provide 
security. 

The Senator from Arkansas places reliance on the letter 
of the President, and I want to read again that letter to 
the Senate: 


My Dear Mr. Senator: As to our conversation this morning, I 
am glad to confirm at once that the proposed additional drought- 


relief measure was suggested for the purpose of real aid to the 
weakened credit situation in the drought area and that in the 
administration of it the Secretary of Agriculture assures me he 
has no other intention, and that he will interpret it fairly and 
sympathetically. 

I admit that the language is ambiguous, but I submit that 
any fair interpretation of it means that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has only one intention, namely, to relieve the 
weakened credit condition in the drought area. The state- 
ment that he will interpret fairly and sympathetically is 
beside the point. It must be assumed, if the Executive gives 
his approval to an act of Congress by signing it, that the 
act will receive a fair and sympathetic interpretation. But 
under the terms of the President’s letter it seems to me per- 
fectly clear that he has received an assurance from the 
Secretary of Agriculture that he has no other intention than 
to relieve the weakened credit situation in the drought- 
stricken area. Of course, that does not mean direct loans 
to individual farmers. Certainly it does not mean direct 
loans to individual farmers for food purposes, and that is 
perfectly clear if in connection with this statement we read 
the terms of the proposed amendment to which I have 
already invited the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Granting the force of all the Senator 
has said, is it not probable, however, that if the loans are 
made to the farmers under the terms of the compromise a 
very considerable sum of money handled by the Red Cross 
will be used for individual relief, money which under other 
conditions would be used for the purchase of seed and other 
articles not for human consumption? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is it the understanding of the Sen- 
ator from New York that the Red Cross is furnishing seed 
for crops and feed for work animals? 

Mr. COPELAND. That was the testimony of Judge 
Payne before the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In connection with the Red Cross, 
which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] assures 
us is going to take care of the farmer who can not offer any 
security, I want to read a statement from this morning’s 
Philadelphia Record. The headline is “ Farmers Fight Star- 
vation with 7 Cents a Day in Arkansas Drought Area.” 
The dispatch is from Little Rock, Ark., and reads in part: 

(By Andrew McClean Parker) 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., February 9.—Pulaski County, in which lies 
the town of Little Rock, allows 85 cents a day for feeding county 
prisoners. 

Yet the Red Cross is doing its best to feed starving farmers, 
stricken by last summer’s drought, for 7 cents a day. Even at 
that rate $6,000,000 more will not supply these simple needs, 
Officials here estimate. Arkansas is one of the 21 States in the 
drought-distress area. 

Starving farmers and starving stock, drought following flood 
and tornadoes, bankrupt businesses and 150 bank failures have 
combined to open a problem here which is unequaled in the 
annals of American calamities. 

The awful blight produced by the drought lacks the spectacular 
appeal of disaster created by fire, earthquake, or storm. It is 
more comparable to the insidious growth of cancer, developing 
slowly and leaving its victims paralyzed, helpless, and completely 
dependent upon the charity of a nation. 


SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND ARE DESTITUTE 
Of the 1,216,080 farm folk in Arkansas, 600,000 are destitute. 
* . . . * * a 
A graphic account of the acute suffering in the drought-stricken 
areas of Ar was contained in a letter written by a former 
Philadelphia woman and made public by the Red Cross here 


yesterday. 

Mrs. Edwin C. Howe, wife of a faculty member of Ozark College, 
Clarksville, Ark., described the pitiful suffering of helpless thou- 
sands and urged the Southeastern Pennsylvania Red Cross Chap- 
ter to speed its drive for relief funds. 

Conditions in Arkansas are as bad as “any famine in China 
ever was,” the letter states. Mrs. Howe is the former Elizabeth 
hel as and her letter was directed to Anne Faries, local Red Cross 
worker. 

“Some of the children have dropped out of school because they 
have no clothes to wear,” Mrs. Howe wrote. Whole families are 
homeless, and are living in covered wagons. The need is as tragic 
as any I’ve seen in China.” 


Mr. President, I wish to call attention also to the fact 
that in the regulations promulgated by the Secretary of 
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Agriculture for the administration of the $45,000,000 fund 
there is this provision: 

No loans for seed, fertilizer, feed, and/or fuel and oil for trac- 
tors in 1931 will be made to any applicant in excess of $2,000. 
The total amount of loans to the tenants of any one landowner 
in a single county shall not exceed the aggregate sum of $2,000. 

It is my information that through the territory most 
seriously affected the so-called tenant system prevails and 
that most of the plantations are of 500 acres or more. I 
have asked one who is familiar with agricultural operations 
in that section of the country to prepare for me a con- 
servative estimate of the cost of crop production per acre. 
This is for cotton. He estimates food and medicine for 
the tenant, $7; extra labor, hoeing, $1; cottonseed, $1; 
feed for mules, $3; fertilizer, $3; repairs, tools, harness, and 
so forth, $1; total, $16 per acre. On a 500-acre farm that 
would amount to $8,000. Under the terms of the regula- 
tions, as I have just pointed out, no single plantation owner 
nor his tenants in the aggregate can obtain more than 
$2,000. That is the maximum. 

Under the terms of the two resolutions there will be avail- 
able $65,000,000 for the 21 drought-stricken States. Ac- 
cording to the census of agriculture in Kentucky, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas in 1924, the latest statistics avail- 
able, there were 24,725,000 acres from which crops were 
harvested. On the basis of only $10 per acre that would 
make a total of $240,000,000 which would be necessary in 
order to finance the production of the crop for 1931. Even 
if the Senator from Arkansas is correct in stating that the 
maximum sum provided in the regulations to which I have 
just referred is to be raised, it is perfectly obvious that the 
total amount of the two appropriations will be utterly in- 
adequate to finance the production of crops in the 21 States. 
Therefore, even if the Secretary of Agriculture relaxes his 
regulations and increases the limitations, the fact remains 
that he has only $65,000,000 in the aggregate to loan, which 
is only a drop in the bucket in furnishing the necessary 
financing for the coming crop. 

The Senator from Arkansas said that those who are unable 
to meet the requirements of the Secretary of Agriculture 
will have to look to the Red Cross, I have already quoted 
a dispatch showing how totally inadequate is the sum which 
the Red Cross is allowing for food. I also wish to direct 
attention to the fact that after 28 days of a drive for 
$10,000,000 the Red Cross had on hand this morning only 
$7,303,116. Even that ridiculously small amount has not 
been raised after 28 days of herculean effort. 

Mr. President, if we accept the surrender which is pro- 
vided in the conference report we will have done nothing to 
relieve those in the drought-stricken areas who are most in 
need of relief, because the loans are to be made only on the 
basis of security. 

To accept the surrender means that the Congress will 
adjourn without providing one dollar to assist in relieving 
the distressful conditions which exist in the industrial 
centers of the country. With at least 6,000,000 totally un- 
employed, with another 5,000,000 on part time, it is a very 
conservative estimate to say that, with their dependents, at 
least 22,000,000 people are affected. To fail to provide any 
relief for this great group is a breach of faith with the 
American people. 

It must be remembered that this is the second winter of 
unemployment. As shown in the survey which I presented 
to the Senate in the form of replies to a questionnaire from 
303 cities scattered over 41 States of the country, it is evi- 
dent that many communities have already exhausted the 
resources of voluntary contributions. To impose upon those 
cities at this time an additional drive for the Red Cross is 
to take relief from those in the urban centers who are in 
need of it in order to extend relief to those in the drought- 
stricken States. 

I want to invite attention briefly to two telegrams placed 
in the Record by the Senator from Washington [Mr. JONES]. 
One of them was from the mayor of Tacoma, in which he 
said: 


Red Cross national headquarters asking Tacoma for $20,000 
account relief Mississippi Valley famine. Is it not possible-for the 
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United States Government through an a tion to 
take care of this relief, and is it F 
cattle above human beings in relief activities? This district busi- 
ness conditions are such practically impossible for Red Cross 
chapter to raise this amount. Please advise immediately. 


M. G. TENNENT, Mayor. 


There was also a telegram from the mayor of Spokane, 
Wash., Mr. J. A. Ford, addressed to the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones], reading as follows: 

Red Cross, out of national fund of ten million, have called upon 
Spokane for $20,000. We are already raising large sums to handle 
our own unemployment situation as well as all charities. Impos- 
sible at this time for Spokane to put on special campaign for Red 
Cross, as community chest campaign is now on and Red Cross is 
one of beneficiaries. Several of our business men suggest advisa- 
bility in view of present national condition of Federal Government 
providing ten million needed for Red Cross. Will appreciate your 
advice as to feasibility of this idea. 

J. A. Forp, 


The junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] also 
placed some telegrams in the Record, one from Mr. R. H. 
Scott, of Lansing, Mich., which reads: 

I do not think it possible for Michigan communities to raise 
funds for drought relief. Michigan suffering from unemployment 
and all agencies and individuals are being called on for immediate 
local relief. 

He also presented a telegram from John P. Norton, of 
Escanaba, which reads: 

Mayor of city, county officials, and myself feel that Michigan 
communities already overburdened caring for own unemployment 
and urge Federal appropriation to meet Red Cross emergency. 

He also presented another telegram from Mr. R. Perry 
Shorts, of Saginaw, Mich., which reads as follows: 

Think Saginaw can raise its Red Cross quota. Feel, however, 
that if is going to provide anything for drought sufferers 
it should assume whole job, as local communities are all having 
difficulty in taking care of their own charity and unemployment 
problems. 

The statements contained in those telegrams, Mr. Presi- 
dent, were borne out by the replies from the mayors of 303 
cities. As I stated, more than 170 of those mayors appealed 
for Federal aid, and pointed out in many instances that 
their resources for charitable purposes had been everbur- 
dened, and were nearly exhausted. 

Mr. President, it has been argued in this controversy by 
those supporting the administration that the local com- 
munities should be called upon to take care of the unem- 
ployed. I for one can not see the logic of that argument, 
for two reasons: First, because if any governmental entity 
is responsible, or has had any share of responsibility in pro- 
ducing this economic crisis, then surely it is the Federal 
Government. The governments of the cities and the gov- 
ernments of the various States can not be said to have en- 
acted legislation which has contributed to the present busi- 
ness depression, It is only the Federal Government, in 
enacting legislation affecting economic conditions in the 
country, which has any responsibility in this matter; and 
yet it is argued that Congress is the one governmental 
agency which should not afford any assistance in the exist- 
ing crisis. 

Secondly, Mr. President, to throw the entire burden upon 
the cities is to place it entirely upon real and tangible prop- 
erty. Those who derive their income from stocks and bonds 
and other forms of securities will go scot free. We leave it 
to their generosity to determine the amount of their contri- 
bution in meeting the demands of suffering and distress. 
Upon the homes of working men who are out of work, upon 
the little corner grocery and the small property owner the 
administration contends the entire burden should fall. 

Mr. President, there has been much talk about a dole in 
the present situation, but up until this time I have not had 
anyone supporting the administration's policy explain to me 
the difference between a dollar appropriated by a city or a 
county or a State and a dollar appropriated out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. There is no great hue and cry by the Presi- 
dent or his supporters against the cities appropriating money 
or the counties appropriating money out of their treasuries 
to relieve the distress occasioned by unemployment, but when 
it is proposed to appropriate a single dollar of money col- 
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lected from the income-tax payers then we are told that 
it is a “dole” and that it will destroy American character. 
This cry of “dole” is preposterous. 

If, Mr. President, you think an appropriation from the 
Federal Treasury made to assist in relieving the existing 
national emergency—the greatest business depression in 50 
years—will destroy character, what do you think is happen- 
ing to the character of the men, women, and children who 
are going hungry and cold in the cities during these winter 
months? Have you thought of the cost in human suffering, 
of the breakdown of constitutional, physical resistance. 
What is happening to the character of the children who are 
suffering from malnutrition, from rickets, whose health is 
being undermined, who are being prepared for the invasion 
of tuberculosis and other constitutional diseases? What 
kind of citizens do you think will be produced by the policy 
of refusing to relieve the human suffering? 

Last November Miss Abbott, the head of the Children’s 
Bureau, pointed out that there was grave danger that the 
health of many thousands of children would be undermined 

_ by reason of the conditions under which they are forced to 
exist. Furthermore, if it be true that an appropriation from 
the Federal Treasury will destroy the character of the man 
who receives it, why will not funds given by individuals de- 
stroy his character? The argument breaks down upon 
analysis. 

Mr. President, if the Federal Government were to go for- 
ward and meet its fair share of this great burden then its 
contribution at least could be said to fall upon those who 
are best able to bear it, for it would fall upon the income-tax 
payers of the United States. 

Every effort which has been put forward in this Chamber 
by those who have been speaking in opposition to the policy 
of the administration has been for additional relief. Ac- 
cording to the dictionary definition of a “dole” I think it 
can properly be used to characterize what the administra- 
tion has done in the face of the suffering and distress 
throughout the Nation. According to Webster, “to dole is 
to deal out in small portions; to deal out scantily or 
grudgingly.” That certainly, Mr. President, has been what 
the administration has done in the conditions of distress 
which confront us. 

We have been told by those speaking for the administra- 
tion that to appropriate money to relieve distress and suffer- 
ing in the drought-stricken States would be to violate a 
great American principle. If that be true, Mr. President, 
we began violating that great American principle in 1827, 
when the policy of appropriating funds from the Federal 
Treasury for relief purposes was inaugurated. At that time, 
in order to assist in relieving conditions created by a fire at 
Alexandria, Va., the Congress appropriated $20,000. 

In 1874 Congress appropriated $190,000 for relief necessi- 
tated by a Mississippi River flood, and in the same year 
Congress appropriated an additional $400,000. 

In 1875, to relieve conditions created by a grasshopper 
plague, Congress appropriated $150,000. 

In 1882 the sufferers from a Mississippi River flood re- 
ceived three appropriations, one for $100,000, one for $150,- 
000, and one for another $100,000. 

In 1884, to relieve distress caused by Ohio River floods, 
there was appropriated from the Federal Treasury $300,000. 

In the same year, on account of Ohio and Mississippi 
River floods, an additional $200,000 was appropriated. 

In 1890, because of another Mississippi River flood and 
the suffering incident thereto, Congress appropriated 
$150,000. 


In 1897, on account’ of another Mississippi River flood, | 


Congress made an appropriation of $200,000. 

In 1897, to relieve destitute persons in Alaska, Congress 
appropriated $200,000. 

In 1906 Congress appropriated $1,000,000 to relieve condi- 
tions growing out of the San Francisco fire and followed 
it with another appropriation of $1,500,000. 

In 1908 Congress appropriated $250,000 te relieve cyclone 
victims in the South. 
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In 1912, on account of Mississippi and Ohio River floods 
and conditions of distress growing out of such floods, Con- 
gress appropriated $1,239,000. 

In 1913 Congress appropriated $654,000 to relieve flood and 
tornado victims. 

In 1913, again on account of Mississippi and Ohio River 
floods, Congress appropriated $130,000 to relieve suffering 
and distress. 

In 1914 Congress appropriated $200,000 to relieve condi- 
tions created by the fire at Salem, Mass. 

In 1916 appropriations were made to take care of sufferers 
because of floods in southern States; and x 

In 1928 Congress appropriated $1,500,000 for the relief of 
persons affected by a flood in the Mississippi River. 

Mr. President, how can any person familiar with this 
record claim that to appropriate money for the relief of the 
victims of the present disaster, created by nature in the 
Southern States, is to violate a great American principle? 
On the contrary, to refuse to meet this situation by a Fed- 
eral appropriation is a violation of traditional American 
policy and is counter to the spirit of generosity which has 
always actuated the Government of the United States under 
similar conditions. 

In 1927 President Coolidge in an address to the American 
Red Cross boasted about how much the Federal Government 
had done to relieve the flood sufferers in the Mississippi 
Valley. He stated that he estimated the value of services, 
of equipment, and supplies furnished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the 1927 floods in the Mississippi Valley at 
$7,000,000. 

Mr. President, as has been pointed out many times during 
this debate, the Government of the United States has long 
maintained a policy of being generous in appropriating 
funds out of the Treasury to assist those in foreign coun- 
tries who are destitute or in distress. For the sake once 
more of summing the situation up and to demonstrate the 
utter fallacy and the untruth of the statement that the 
Federal Government in appropriating money for relief is 
violating an American principle I want to read the list. 

in 1889, the Federal Government appropriated 
$100,000 for destitute citizens of Cuba. 

In 1902 the French West Indian earthquake victims re- 
ceived $200,000 from the Federal Treasury. 

In 1909 the Italian earthquake victims received $800,000, 
and we were so anxious to have that done that we pro- 
vided in that act that the President of the United States 
should secure permission from the King of Italy for us to 
make this contribution. 

In 1911 famine victims in China received $50,000. 

In 1919 President Hoover administered a fund of $100,- 
000,000, appropriated out of the Federal Treasury for Euro- 
pean food relief. 

In 1921 the victims of a drought in the Volga River Val- 
ley in Russia received $20,000,000, administered by Mr. 
Hoover. 

In 1922 European food relief received an appropriation of 
$107,746. 

In 1925 we appropriated $6,000,000 for the victims of the 
earthquake in Japan. 

In 1924 the President of the United States, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, appeared before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House and made the following statement 
in connection with a proposed appropriation of $100,000 to 
relieve distress among children in Germany: 

Our only hope is that the next generation will be better than 
this one, and there is no hope if they are to be stunted and de- 
generate from undernourishment. \ 

I wish that the President of the United States had 
same attitude toward the children in the cities and in the 
drought-stricken areas of this country to-day that he had 
concerning the starving German children in 1924, and I 
commend his own words to his attention. 

Our only hope— 


Says he— 
is that the next generation will be better than this one, and there 
is no hope if they are to be stunted and degenerate from under- 
nourishment. 


He went on further to say: 

I the many arguments that may be brought 
charitable actions either by private agencies or by our Govern- 
ment, but I refuse to apply these arguments to children. 

He refused to apply the arguments made against a Fed- 
eral appropriation to German children in 1924; and yet he 
has maintained an adamant and unyielding and a heartless 
attitude toward the innocent children who are the victims 
in our cities and in this drought-stricken area. What, I say, 
is the hope “if they are to be stunted and degenerate from 
undernourishment ? 

I also want to read a paragraph from President Hoover's 
acceptance speech: 

One of the oldest and perhaps the noblest of human aspirations 
has been the abolition of poverty. By poverty I mean the grind- 
ing by undernourishment, cold, and ignorance, and fear of old 
age of those who have the will to work. 

Mr. President, there are at least 7,000,000 working men 
and women in this country at this very hour in the indus- 
trial centers who are receiving the grinding by under- 
nourishment, cold, and ignorance, and fear of old age that 
the President referred to in his acceptance speech. 

Then he went on to say: 

We in America to-day are nearer to the final triumph over 
poverty than ever before in the history of any land. The poor- 
house is vanishing from among us. We have not yet reached the 
goal, but, given a chance to go forward with the policies of the 


last eight years, we shall soon with the help of God be in sight of 
the day when poverty will be banished from this Nation. 


Said he: 


There is no guaranty against pov 
man. That is the primary purpose o 
advocate. 


Further on he said: 


Our Government, to match the tions of our people, 
must have constant regard for those human values that give 
dignity and nobility to life. * * * A people or government 
1 e ea values are not real, because they are not tangible, 

Size, wealth, and power alone can not fulfill the promise of 
America's opportunity. 

This was the attitude of Mr. Hoover prior to being in- 
augurated; but no sooner had he taken office than appeals 
were made to him to do something to check the dangerous 
inflation in this country. He failed to act. The unemploy- 
ment situation was called to his attention, and he failed to 
act. Not until after the stock-market crash did he again 
show any of the humanitarian instincts which were indi- 
cated by his relief work in Europe, and by the statements 
I have quoted from his testimony, and from his acceptance 
speech. Then the heart of President Hoover was touched; 
but whom did he seek to relieve in that situation? The 
Federal income-tax payers! He rushed to Congress with a 
demand that we make a gift of $160,000,000 out of the 
Treasury of the United States to the taxpayers and the 
great corporations of this country. 

Was there any cry of “dole” then? Was it wrong to 
deplete the Treasury by that tax remittance of $160,000,000? 
How did the President then know that some of the money 
which the income-tax payers did not pay into the Treasury 
was not going to be used for food? There was no talk then 
about breaking down the character of those who were its 
beneficiaries; nor was any cry at that time raised by Presi- 
dent Hoover that it would violate a sound American prin- 
ciple. It was to be done. It was an emergency. We were 
hardly permitted time enough to consider it upon this floor. 
It was jammed through the Congress. In that instance, how- 
ever, it was the comparatively wealthy income-tax payers 
and the great corporations who were the beneficiaries of Mr. 
Hoover’s traditional and well-known humanitarian instincts. 
But now, Mr. President, when it is demanded that relief for 
the distressed and suffering men, women, and children who 
toil, and of the farmers in the drought-stricken area, the 
President suddenly becomes hard-hearted. His sympathies 
are not aroused. He maintains a position with obstinacy 
and persistence. He is determined that not one dollar of 
money shall be given to the victims of this economic dis- 


equal to a job for every 
the economic policies we 
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aster or of the nature-created disaster in the drought- 
stricken areas. 

I realize that there is no possibility of defeating this con- 
ference report. I realize that the votes have been gathered 
in to pass it; but I want to point out that the Senate of the 
United States and the Congress and the Executive are utterly 
failing to meet their responsibilities in this situation. The 
facts have been presented. The necessity of this assistance 
is manifest; and yet we are asked to accept this surrender 
of the position taken by the Senate by an overwhelming 
majority. 

In 1930 the people of this country went to the polls. It 
is my conviction that one of the reasons for the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of the administration and its policies in that 
contest was the fact that the President of the United 
States had failed to realize the magnitude of this economic 
disaster, and had indicated a determination not to afford 
any assistance to its innocent victims. The Democratic 
Party, being the party of opposition, was the party to which 
the people turned in the 1930 election. They gave that 
party a mandate to fight for the interests of the great mass 
of the workers and the farmers in this country. Even 
before the convening of Congress the leadership of the 
Democratic Party repudiated its mandate and declared for 
cooperation with the present administration. 

I feel a good deal like one of the privates in the rear 
ranks of the army of the King of France, of whom it was 
said, according to the nursery rhyme that you remember: 

The of France went up the hill, 
With twenty thousand men; 

The King of France came down the hill, 
And ne'er went up again 

This is a humiliating surrender on 7 part of the Senate 
of a great principle, namely, the principle that the justi- 
fication for government is that it will in emergencies pro- 
tect its citizenship. We are permitting the precedent to 
be established that the millions of working men and women 
in this country and the farmers who are the victims of this 
drought shall be required to bear the burden, the economic 
depression and the drought. 

In view of the traditional history of this country to which 
I have adverted here this afternoon, I say that the Senate 
should not compromise upon that principle. It should ad- 
here to the policy which the Government has always main- 
tained of affording relief to citizens who are in distress and 
unable to meet their own problems. 

Mr. President, this issue was one of the underlying issues 
in the campaign of 1930. It will be a dominant issue in 
the campaign of 1932. Parties and leaders failing to meet 
their responsibilities and to carry out this traditional policy 
of the American Government in extending relief to innocent 
victims of disaster, whether created by nature or by man, 
will be repudiated. $ 

ERNEST A. MICHEL 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, on February 6 the President 
gave to the press a letter addressed to me on the judgeship 
situation in Minnesota, I ask unanimous consent to have 
that letter printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 3, 1931. 
Hon. THomas D. SCHALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR SCHALL: I have your letter of recent date in 
which you again urge the appointment of Mr. Ernest Michel as a 
United States judge for the district of Minnesota, and I have borne 
in mind your long-continued and earnest representations as to 
this appointment. I regret that I can not do so. The Department 
of Justice, after careful investigation, as early as last June indi- 
cated its disapproval of Mr. Michel for this position. The Attorney 
General has given you his reasons therefor. 

You appreciate, I am sure, my own responsibility in making 
appointments to the Federal judiciary. The Constitution provides 
that the President shall first nominate and then, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, make the appointment. The initiative 
of making the nomination is clearly with the President. It is 
apparent, therefore, that I have an independent obligation, as 
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President, to nominate men for the Federal judiciary who are not 
subject to any question as to their fitness. 

I keenly realize the difficulties of your own personal situation. 
As you say, Mr. Michel is strongly supported by various political 
groups in Minnesota. I recognize the fact that he is a partner of 
an important supporter in your recent campaign. I am aware also 
of the implications which have been made of reprisals 
this administration if I fail to agree to this appointment. My 
conception of my responsibilities does not, however, permit of my 
placing the appointment of judges on this basis. 

No question of corporate influence or personal popularity does 
or should enter into this question. In the making of a nomina- 
tion to fill the existing vacancy I shall be glad to receive any sug- 
gestions which you may care to submit and suggest that you 
present to me 8 or 10 names of men whom you think would make 
fit appointees for United States district judge in Minnesota—men 
whom you are sure will be dominated by no one—and from such 
a list I shall hope to find some one with fitness for that position. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I have a reply to that letter, 
which I wish to read into the Recorp. I should read it my- 
self if I could, but since I can not see, I presume I will have 
the privilege of having the clerk read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to having the 
clerk read the letter? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCHALL. I also ask that these letters be printed in 
8-point type. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that all such insertions in the RECORD, 
under the agreement between the House and the Senate, are 
to be printed in 6-point type.. I think the Senator, knowing 
that fact, will not ask that the letters be printed in 8-point 
type. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I have never taken the 
pains to inquire into that matter. If I could read the let- 
ter into the Recorp myself, would it not go in in 8-point 
type? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, it probably would if it is a personal 
statement of the Senator. 

Mr. SCHALL. Then, since I am blind and the clerk will 

read it, why should it not go in 8 point. I want to read it 
myself. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest to the Senator from Utah that 
that is frequently done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not frequently done. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It has been done within a week. I had it 
done once myself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator did, but I was not in 
the Chamber when the Senator asked permission. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator should have been here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota 
has the floor. Does the Senator yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. SCHALL. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. When such action is taken we are violating 
the statute. Congress, by the printing act of 1895, delegated 
to the Joint Committee on Printing complete supervision 
over the style and form of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
in compliance therewith the Committee has promulgated 
certain rules and regulations and one of them is that inser- 
tions shall be printed in 6-point type. Neither the Senate 
nor the House may, by unanimous consent, rescind these 
rules, inasmuch as they have the effect of law. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, had I my eyes, as the Sena- 
tor from Utah has his, I should read the letter, and there 
would be no question about it. It seems to me that since I 
read the letter by proxy, it should go in in 8-point type. 
I wish to read it; I would like to read it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Minnesota is right about that. 

Mr. SCHALL. Certainly I have the same rights the Sena- 
tor from Utah has, although I may not be able to see as well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Minnesota has asked 
to have the letter read by the clerk. The clerk would be 
simply representing the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The Honorable Mr. Hoover, 
The President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Present: In replying to your letter to me, given 
to the press by you February 6, I am sure there can be no criti- 
cism if I follow the same course. 

By your reference to my letter of recent date” I presume you 
mean that of January 9 (just one month ago), in which I for- 
warded you various communications from constituents and edi- 
torlals favoring the appointment of Ernest A. Michel for United 
States judge in Minnesota. I note your statement that “the De- 
partment of Justice, after careful investigation, as early as last 
June indicated its disapproval of Mr. Michel for this position.” 
This is the first I have ever heard of such an investigation. In- 
formation came to me to-day that there has just returned from 
Minnesota a Department of Justice investigator who was, within 
the last few days, sent to Minnesota to make an investigation of 
Michel. I would like to call upon you to favor the Senate with 
a copy of the report of any and all investigations, in order that we 
may know upon what. information your Attorney General is pro- 
ceeding. I ask especially that you see that it is not suppressed, 
as was done with the report of the Watson investigation. (Ili- 
nois Law Review, XX, 66.) 

You speak of the Attorney General having given me his reasons. 
He did write me on June 28, 1930. On January 27, 1931, without 
any notice to me, and without regard to the heretofore precedent 
of his great office, he issued a statement to the newspapers, which 
I have been permitted to hear only through their courtesy. Also, 
on January 28, 1931, he issued another statement, in the form o. 
a letter written to me, which he gave to the press; but he said 
nothing in either letter or statement about any investigation. In 
the June letter he stated: “There have been a large number of 
indorsements of his [Michel’s] candidacy received, and there have 
also been a very great number of protests.” I have asked him 
repeatedly for an opportunity to see these alleged protests, in 
order that I and my colleagues in the Senate might be able to 
determine their worth, but the Attorney General seems to consider 
them his private property, which no Senator may inspect, but con- 
cerning which we must accept his conclusions. Once more I ask 
that these be disclosed. It is equally true that no aspirant for 
a judicial position has ever had a more impressive list of indorse- 
ments than has Ernest A. Michel. You yourself told Senator 
Suripsteap and me when we presented some of the indorsements 
for Mr. Michel to you that it was the most impressive and for- 
midable list. of indorsements you had seen since you became 
President. 

You say you are sure that I appreciate your responsibility in 
making appointments to the Federal judiciary. You are entirely 
correct. I not only appreciate it but I am anxious to help you 
to exercise it in the constitutional manner, upon the advice of 
the Senate and not upon the advice of an Attorney General 
whose advice I am prepared to show is unworthy, if you will but 
give me the opportunity, and should be taken with a “grain of 
salt.“ I am anxious to assist you in discharging your “ inde- 
pendent obligation as President.” 

In continuation you say: 

“The Constitution provides that the President shall first nomi- 
nate and then, with the advice and consent of the Senate, make 
the appointment.” 

The words “first” and “then” do not occur in our funda- 
mental law. Its full phraseology is: The President shall nomi- 
nate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint, officers of the United States.” (Art. II, sec. 2). As I 
have said recently in the Senate, the advice is just as imperative 
as the consent and in the very nature of things the advice to be 
useful must be sought and given before the nomination is made. 
Advice proffered after the nomination has been sent in and the 
presidential choice announced, is worse than futile, and I am 
happy to note that you concede this in your letter by suggesting 
that I submit other names. = 

Undoubtedly your willful Attorney General has induced you 
to substitute his advice for senatorial advice; but that, I repeat, 
is not the constitutional method. Should you, Mr. President, 
accept his advice in the face of the advice of the solid Minnesota 
delegation, the governor, and all State elective officers? Is the 
entire Minnesota delegation, all its State officials, hundreds of 
lawyers, over a score of judges, all wrong? Is it not possible that 
Mr. Mitchell may be in error? 

Realizing the “right ” attitude of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, I suggested to him that he write Silas H. Strawn, of Chicago, 
whose legal opinion is of the highest value and who knows Ernest 
Michel very well. He refused, saying he was well-enough informed 
already. I then asked him if there was anyone in the State of 
Minnesota whose opinion of Mr. Michel would be of infiuence to 
him in rendering a favorable decision, to which he replied that 
he knew all about it and that other opinions, whatever they 
might be, would not affect his decision. When you consider such 
a stand of the Attorney General and couple with it the fact that 
he said that he had nothing against the character of Mr. Michel 
and that he was an able lawyer he demonstrates his unfitness to 
serve a representative government. 

You indicate a desire “to nominate men for the Federal judi- 
ciary who are not subject to any question as to their fitness.” 
May I ask, Mr. President, whether you have ever found such men? 
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If so, the record fails to disclose them. The fitness of even your 
nominee for Chief Justice was not only questioned but he was 
bitterly opposed by a full third of the Senate. Many protests 
were lodged with me against the nominations of Mr. Mitchell 
both for Solicitor General and for Attorney General. I might 
have attempted to prevent his confirmation for either, but I 
yielded to your desire to select a cabinet of your own choice. I 
am convinced now that it would have been kinder to you if I 
had op him. You will recall that you sent for me and 
that I told you at that time that Mr. Mitchell belonged to a 
party opposed to us politically, that he was a corporation man 
and opposed to me in every way and that he was not my friend. 
It was then that you touched me on the knee and told me that 
you would make him my friend. 

Even if I were to follow your suggestion and “present 8 or 10 
names of men whom I think would make fit appointees,” your 
Attorney General would be sure to find something to criticize in 
them unless they should happen to include the public utility 
minded or, as your Attorney General puts it, “right-minded” 
attorneys whom he hopes, one by one, to foist upon the country. 
We produce in Minnesota as men as are found anywhere 
else in the world; but we do not claim that they are ect. All 
worth-while men have their enemies, and Mr. Michel is no excep- 
tion, though his are found among the retainers of the corpora- 
tions he has faced and beaten in the courts. Yet he has 80 
weathered his many years of law practice that he is able to 
present to you the solid Minnesota delegation for him. I know 
him to be a temperate, God-fearing man, who is square, clean, 
and upright, and a man with exceptional ability as a lawyer. 
Anyone who intimately knows him must concede this. 

The fitness of Richard J. Hopkins, whom you nominated for 
judge in Kansas, was not only seriously questioned on the floor 
of the Senate but he was openly charged with conduct the like of 
which was never hinted of Mr. Michel. It was said, e. g., that 
Judge Hopkins, while attorney general of Kansas, had collected 
in two out of a hundred and five counties $3,086 more in fees 
than he turned in for the whole State (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
72-847). It was also alleged that after he became judge of the 
State Supreme Court he accepted money for services to a private 
organization. Yet you nominated him! 

It was alleged of Albert L. Watson, whom you appointed judge 
in Pennsylvania, that he had used his position as common pleas 
judge for partisan ends and had made biased political orders with- 
out consulting his associates as required by law. The senior 
United States circuit judge (Buffington) of that circuit declared 
that the appointment of Mr. Watson “ would be a distinct lower- 
ing of standards.” Yet you appointed him. Contrast to Judge 
Buffington’s attitude that of Minnesota’s Chief Justice Wilson, who 
says that Mr. Michel is a man of character, integrity, and ability, 
and that he would make an excellent Federal judge.” In both the 
Hopkins and Watson cases you followed the advice of Senators 
and wisely left these charges to be sifted by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and discussed on the floor of the Senate as the Constitu- 
tion intends, and they were thus disposed of favorable to your 
suggestions. Why not follow the same course with Mr. Michel 
and concede to me and Senator Suresreap the same right? 

Nothing approaching the charges 


never once hinted of any specific act of wrongdo m Mr. 
8 pa a Karan of — — complaint has 8 pean that 
` e ong a firm which specialized in personal injury 
cases. Now, the truth is that Mr. Michel's partner is the attorney 
for the railroad brotherhoods, an organization which extends into 
many States and which, incidentally, furnished you loyal support 
in the campaign of 1928. One of their features is a corps for pro- 
tecting injured members, visiting them, seeing that they are pro- 
vided with counsel and are not taken advantage of by 
agents and other unscrupulous corporate “right minded 
sentatives. Such a corps is naturally a thorn in the side of the 
corporation lawyers like your Attorney General, and it is for his 
connection with such a system that he mislabels Mr. Michel. 


(Johnson v. R. Co., 128 Minn. 365.) As a matter 
sign on the 
door or a card in the newspaper is really a solicitation of business. 
Some, like Mr. Mitchell, accomplish the same result, or a greater 
one, by joining expensive clubs and seeking otherwise the society 
of the rich. If nothing more can be said against a lawyer than 
that he is keen for business, he must be pretty clean. 

You quote me as having said that “ Mr. Michel is strongly sup- 
ported by various political groups in Minnesota.” What I did say 
in my letter of January 9 was: 

The railroad workers, labor generally, the farming element, and 
the Legion favor his appointment . He has a very large 
business, banking, and professional support.” 

Are these political groups? And are they not entitled to as 
much consideration as the undisclosed protestants whom the 
Attorney General secretes? 

I regard the Minnesota congressional delegation as an official 
rather than a political group, but the most significant feature of 
its attitude is the fact that while divided politically it is a unit 
for Michel. The same is true of the State officials, including a 
large part of the judiciary. This leaves as the only known and 
responsible opponent, your Attorney General; and since you have 
apparently adopted his view and even his phraseology in your let- 
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ter, you compel me to expose his antecedents and analyze his 
motives. 


I have known him much longer than you have and am familiar 
with traits and defects which he has carefully concealed from you. 
Your Attorney General is a Minnesotan, who has been in the State 
but not of it. Even his preparatory education was received at an 
Eastern school to which he was sent and he did not go, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as you did, on his own resources. He has always carried him- 
self with an air of superiority to the rest of our people. Born with 
a gold spoon in his mouth, cold and unsympathetic by nature, he 
grew up with little regard for the rights and feelings of the great 
masses or for anyone else except the wealthy and powerful. His 
father was a judge of the State supreme court and, unlike his son, 
very human and greatly beloved. By virtue of that position he 
was able to place his son in the way of obtaining a lucrative clien- 
tele, especially among corporations. He had none of those hard 
struggles for practice, which are the lot of most of our young 
lawyers. He soon became the attorney for many corporations, 
among them the Illinois Central Railroad, and if you would read 
the list of cases in which he has appeared for that company and 
the efforts—mostly unsuccessful—which were made to prevent the 
award of lawful compensation to the victims of its negligence and 
greed, you would better understand his prejudice toward the rail- 
road brotherhoods and their corps of protectors. If you would 
study those cases and ascertain what he was contending for, you 
would realize his pettiness. In one case it was actually argued 
that a rule of the Illinois Railroad Co. overrode the law. During 
the World War he was regional counsel for all of the railways with 
lines in Minnesota, and his experience with lawyers having per- 
sonal-injury cases was naturally amplified and his prejudice in- 
creased. It is this long corporate connection and the environment 
in which he has practiced which has unbalanced his judgment. 
He has nothing against Michel, and if you will pin him down he 
must admit it. He thinks, though he is mistaken and prejudiced 
and without foundation for his obstinate conclusions, that some 
of the actions of Michel’s partner are reprehensible, but he has 
nothing to say against Mr. Michel. His “right thinking” is 80 
warped that he does not want to, in this case, separate two indi- 
viduals each answerable to himself and to his God for his own 
actions. Michel avoids the flowing bowl, is not a member of gentle- 
men’s clubs and spends his time when not at work upon his pro- 
fession, with his family, and regularly goes to church on Sunday. 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday he meets his opponents be- 
fore the courts, and because of hard application, generally defeats 
them, which defeats your Attorney General has tasted and still 
remembers. And he would now like, for the purpose of ruining 
Michel, to mislead you and bring down upon the head of Ernest A. 
Michel the discrepancies of his partner, Tom Davis. Michel is 
modest, retiring, a deep student, of German descent, inheriting 
good judgment and common horse sense. He can not by any 
stretch of the imagination be likened to his fiery, eloquent, tem- 
peramental, eccentric, and lovable partner, Tom Davis. They are 
two opposites, one is as different from the other as the North Pole 
from the South. That is why these two have made a wonderful 
combination as a law firm. Michel is the careful, painstaking, con- 
servative lawyer, Davis the advocate. In over 20 years of practice 
no court has criticized Mr. Michel’s conduct, and he has appeared 
many times before the Supreme Court of the United States, before 
the supreme courts of the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, Montana, and Illinois, to say noth- 
ing of the innumerable times before his own supreme court. 

I do not quite understand the following sentence in your letter: 
“I am aware also of the implications which have been made of 
reprisals against this administration if I fail to agree to this 
appointment.” You have never had any such implication from 
me. I am a Republican and am naturally anxious to see the 
national administration of my party succeed, much more so than 
those individuals in the organization of the party who sent money 
into States in this last election to elect Democrats; but I can not 
applaud nor follow a pales that would establish a dictatorship of 
judiciary appointments in the hands of any lawyer, much less a 
Democratic corporation lawyer. I am one of the Senators from 
Minnesota and it is my desire and my duty to act in this matter 
according to the wishes of a majority of my constituents. I have 
the best of evidence of what those wishes are, for your Attorney 
General (knowing in advance that I was for Michel) passed the 
word on to his friends and they all made it an issue against me 
in my recent campaign. The people voted on the question as 
nearly as they ever can and they reelected me. 

Mr. President, there are some “implications” of which I fear 
you are not aware,“ and they are growing daily more portentious. 
The Republicans of this country did not nominate and elect you 
in order to make your Attorney General the dictator of United 
States judicial appointments. He has never done anything for 
you or for our party except to stab it in the back. In September, 
1928, when we were all working our heads off to elect you, Mitchell 
and his wife, taking advantage of the special rate for Government 
people, left for a couple of months’ holiday in Alaska. I doubt 
if he even voted for you. To-day you have presented to the Sen- 
ate, no doubt because of the advice of your Attorney General, 
the name of a Wilson-Smith Democrat for United States judge in 
the District of Columbia. Your Attorney General has succeeded 


in so alienating the personnel of his department that of the seven 
Assistant Attorneys General who were there when he was Solicitor 
General, not one was in office a few months after he took office. 
The list of those who left, voluntarily or otherwise, includes the 
alert and resourceful William J. Donovan, who did yeoman service 
for you in the last election; the brilliant 


George R. Farnum; the 
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patient and plodding Parmenter, of Oklahoma; the industrious 
. Galloway, of Indiana; and Mabel Walker Willebrandt, whose un- 

tiring zeal in your behalf in the last election was unexcelled. Last 

but not least I mention the courteous and efficient John Marshall, 

of West Virginia. None of these could get along with your At- 

torney General and no high-class and self-respecting lawyer can 
long work with one so autocratic and dictatorial. He did the 
Republican Party no service when he turned out John Marshall, 
a loyal party man, and kept as administrative assistant one C. E. 
Stewart, an Alabama Democrat. 

I call your attention to the testimony of Assistant Attorney 
General Parmenter, found on page 1237 of part 3 of the hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 79, wherein Mr. Parmenter testifies as to his 
conversations with your Attorney General, who at the time was 
Acting Attorney General: 

„ He then asked me if I could not return an indict- 
ment and leave Mr. Burke out. I told him no. He said, Then, 
can you not let the matter, so far as Mr. Burke is concerned, run 
on until later?’ I told him no; I could not do that. 

He then gave a shrug of his shoulder and a motion of his head 
which I interpreted to mean that if in the grand-jury room Mr. 
Burke was about to be included in an indictment all I would 
have to do would be to indicate in some such way that he 
should not be included, and he would not be. I told him I would 
not do that for any man. * * * I went back down, and I 
think it was the next day, which would probably be the 29th, I 
received a memorandum to discharge that grand jury.” 

In a civil trial involving the facts in this case Federal Judge 
Knox refers to the manipulations charged to Burke as “a sordid 
story” and “a studied attempt to dissipate the wealth of Jack- 
son Barnett.” I know that you will approve of the actions of 
Parmenter, but it was because of his right stand that the “ right- 

Mr. Mitchell, when he came into the office of Attorney 
General, could see no further use for such an assistant. 

I likewise refer you to the opinion of your Attorney General, 
dated September 22, 1930, on the Appalachian Electric Power Cor- 
poration’s application for a power permit on the New River in 
Virginia. If this astonishing opinion, which is neither good law 
nor good administration, should hold, it would destroy the Fed- 
eral power act, which controls millions of water horsepower 
throughout the United States. This opinion has been attacked on 
all sides by lawyers who are familiar with the fight to protect 
the Nation's water power, and it is significant that your Attorney 
General is the first high official that has sought to nullify this 
law which protects the people against public-utility exploitation. 

Your Attorney General again undermined the Republican Party 
when he hatched in his own office, according to his own admis- 
sion, the scheme to nominate Judge Parker, who is anathema 
not only to labor in general but the railroad brotherhoods, 
toward whose highest duly elected officials your Attorney General 
has shown such bitter opposition, two of whom called upon him 
and upon you in Mr. Michel’s behalf. He failed the United 
States Government when he prevented the execution of a judg- 
ment in its favor for over $1,000,000 inheritance tax upon the 
estate of a former client, Mrs. James J. Hill; and later, using 
his office as Solicitor General, prevented the Supreme Court from 
passing on the validity of the scheme by which he had enabled 
that client to defraud the Government, though he himself drew 
up the papers for Mrs. Hill out of which grew the controversy. 
If there was any virtue in his newspaper campaign of “ right- 
thinking” ethics, he certainly as Solicitor General would have 
seen to it that the Supreme Court had an opportunity to pass 
upon this Hill case. I can show you several other sidesteppings 
of your Attorney General during his term of office, if you are 
ready to listen to them. 

As a Republican and a Senator let me importune you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, not to close your eyes to the lessons of recent political his- 
tory. Taft wrecked his administration by trusting Ballinger; 
Harding wrecked his by trusting Fall, Daugherty, and others of 
lesser notoriety, like the late Rush Holland. Are you going to 
wreck yours by further trusting your Attorney General? The 
answer is for you to make; but millions of loyal Republicans 
throughout the land are hoping and praying for a negative 
answer. 

Mr. President, I can not disregard the mandate of my State and 
its people. I can not desert Mr. Michel, whom I know and whom 
the people of my State know is in every way qualified for this 
position and who has been made the victim of class prejudice and 
corporate vindictiveness. In view of the unjust and unprecedented 
attack made upon Mr. Michel by the Attorney General, I could 
not in good confidence submit the names of 8 or 10 other lawyers 
and subject them to the same kind of an attack. The people 
of Minnesota want a liberal and progressive judge, and I feel cer- 
tain that were I to submit the names of such lawyers as are 
liberal minded and progressive that they would be submitted to 
the same opposition from the Attorney General that Mr. Michel 
has encountered. I am afraid that the new qualification, “right 
mindedness,” imposed by your Attorney General would be found 
wanting. Their reputation would be subjected to the same sniping 
of the public-utility, right-minded Attorney General. My 
recommendation, as well as that of my colleague Senator SHIP- 


STEAD, of Mr. Michel and the support of every Member of Co 

from Minnesota was because of the conviction that he repre- 

sents the attitude that the people of Minnesota demand in a 

8 judge, that of being free and independent of corporate | 
uence, ` 
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The entire Minnesota delegation asks you to send his name to 
the Senate, together with all communications, pro and con, rela- 
tive to his candidacy, and to let that body, in the exercise of its 
constitutional prerogative to give advice, pass on his qualifications. 
That much, it seems to me, is due Mr. Michel, who has been at- 
tacked and accused by your Attorney General in an unprecedented 
newspaper campaign which he has initiated and in which Mr. 
Michel has had no opportunity to offer a defense. Once before the 
Senate he will have such an opportunity, and if there is merit in 
the Attorney General's contentions he will have a chance to 
show it. On the other hand, Mr. Michel will be given an oppor- 
tunity and the only opportunity that he can have to vindicate 
his good name. In view of the unanimity of our delegation in 
Congress and of our State officials at home, it seems to me that 
this is as little as could be asked under the circumstances. It is 
not my individual and isolated request but that of practically the 
entire official representation of the State, and I submit that it 
is not only due Mr. Michel but would afford the most equitable 
and satisfactory solution of the whole matter, and I am sure 
that, search as I might, I can not find another name which 
could bring with it the unanimous support of the entire State 
delegation. 

I would be in full accord with you were you to send this nomi- 
nation to the Senate accompanied by a statement if you felt you 
should make it to the effect that the appointment was sent in 
because of the recommendations of the two Senators and all the 
congressional delegation and because of the very large number of 
indorsements for Mr. Michel, but that you also felt that the 
Judiciary Committee should be advised that in the opinion of the 
Attorney General the candidate was not fitted for the position 
and that there were many protests against the appointment. 
This would, of necessity, bring the matter before the Judiciary 
Committee for hearing and would present Mr. Michel with a 
chance for a defense which he has never had an opportunity to 
make. To me this would not be incompatible with the ideas of 
American fair play, and this is especially true in view of the open 
publicity compaign carried on by the Attorney General to destroy 
Mr. Michel, and it seems to me that there could no criticism 
attach to you since the entire Minnesota delegation want it, the 
governor and the other State officials of my State elected by the 
people want it, over 600 reputable lawyers of the State of Min- 
nesota want it, over a score of judges, headed by the chief jus- 
tice of our supreme court, want it. The people of Minnesota, 
through their representatives, want Ernest A. Michel, and it seems 
since the judge’s jurisdiction is exclusively in the State of Min- 
nesota that the advice of the entire elective representation of 
the State of Minnesota should be given more consideration than 
an appointive officer whose duty should be in reality only that of 
Secretary to the President, since any power he has emanates from 
the President. 

Faithfully, sincerely, and respectfully yours, 


TuHos. D. SCHALL. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as the letter is signed by the 
Senator from Minnesota himself, and a part of his speech, 
there probably would be no objection whatever to having 
it printed in the Recor» in 8-point type. 

I want to call attention now to the fact that, with the 
exception stated above, any letter read in the Senate—I do 
not care whether it be from the President of the United 
States—is to be printed in 6-point type. For instance, on 
yesterday a letter from President Hoover was read by the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson], which went 
into the Recorp in 6-point type. I want the Senator from 
Minnesota to understand that I did not know the letter 
was written by himself and to be a speech on the subject of 
the letter. This being the case he probably would not even 
have had to make the request that it go in 8-point type. 

Mr: SCHALL. Mr. President, I am very glad to have had 
the Senator from Utah make that statement. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House in- 
sisted upon its amendment to the bill (S. 2643) to amend 
the joint resolution establishing the George Rogers Clark 
Sesquicentennial Commission, approved May 23, 1928, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agreed to the conference requested 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Luce, Mr. Hooper, and Mr. WARREN 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16297) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the construction of certain public buildings, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), and acts 
amendatory thereof; requested a conference with the Sen- 
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ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. ELLIOTT, Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, and Mr. LAN- 
HAM were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF COPYRIGHT LAW 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say just a few 
words about the copyright bill now pending in the Com- 
mittee on Patents. A large number of Senators have asked 
me about the bill and have inquired why it can not be 
speedily reported and acted upon by the Congress. The 
report in the newspapers to the effect that the bill is being 
delayed in committee because the broadcasters want a pro- 
vision so that they may use copyrighted material without 
cost is simply ridiculous. While an amendment was offered 
postponing copyright protection for 90 days after registra- 
tion, there has been no such thought on the part of the 
members of the committee. That has not been delaying 
the bill, but a number of other serious considerations. 

The Senate should understand that the proposed new 
copyright law is revolutionary. It proposes to change the 
policy as to copyright that has been followed by this Gov- 
ernment since its beginning. For 140 years every copyright 
law has required the registration and deposit of copyrighted 
material, and for 128 years every copyright law enacted by 
Congress has required that notice shall be affixed to the 
copyrighted material. Even before the adoption of the 
Constitution, it was required in the various Colonies that 
copyrights should be registered. The Library of Congress, 
as a result of this long practice provided by law, has become 
a depositary for all copyrighted material, to which the pub- 
lic may turn and learn authoritatively what is copyrighted 
and for how long it is copyrighted. We have built up an 
orderly system of copyrights. The bill now pending in the 
committee proposes to wipe out that entire system. The 
measure is so revolutionary in its nature that it simply can 
not be acted upon hastily, and unless amendments can be 
provided that will safeguard and protect the public the bill 
should not be passed. 

I want to call the attention of Senators to the fact that 
the enjoyment of patent and copyright monopoly flows 
from the Constitution of the United States and the laws 
passed by Congress under the constitutional provision. A 
grant of monopoly is against the public, and the public has 
a right to know what is copyrighted, by whom it is copy- 
righted, and the definite period for which it is copyrighted. 
So when it is proposed to put upon the statute books a law 
that would absolutely overturn the entire present system 
and provide no place to which anyone could go to identify 
material as to whether or not it is copyrighted, I say it is 
time that the Senate committee should go most carefully 
into the matter and should not be rushed in its considera- 
tion of this legislation. 

I say this because I do not want to create the impression 
that I or others who think as I do, are opposed to the revi- 
sion of the copyright statutes, but the hearings that we held 
for two full days, both morning and afternoon, have not as 
yet been printed, and until they shall be printed the com- 
mittee will not be able intelligently to pass upon proposed 
amendments. We want to revise the copyright statute, but 
we want to be sure when we shall have revised it that we 
will not be destroying a system that has served our people 
with reasonable satisfaction during our entire history. 


PAYMENT OF ADJUSTED-SERVICE CERTIFICATES 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask consent to have pub- 
lished in the Recorp a speech detivered by Gen. Jacob S. 
Coxey, sr., over radio station WJSV, at Alexandria, Va., on 
yesterday, relative to payment of adjusted-service compen- 
sation to ex-service men. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ladies, gentlemen, and children of radio audience, through the 
courtesy of this radio station, WJSV, Alexandria, Va., I am granted 
the great privilege of presenting to this audience and the people 
at large the people’s side of financing, in accordance with the 


Constitution, not only the adjusted-service compensation but the 
financing of all public improvements and needs, without interest, 
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as outlined in H. R. 12763, now before the Ways and Means 
Cemmittee of the Congress. 

The great privilege granted here to-night is in strong contrast 
with the bank-controlled press of the country suppressing my 
statement made before the same Committee of Ways and Means 
on the same afternoon, February 4, 1931, with that of Mr. Owen 
D. Young. The banker-controlled press have played up Mr. 
Young’s statement and ignored mine, and I will now give you 
the statement I made on the same afternoon. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. JACOB 8. COXEY, SE., MASSILLON, OHIO 


General Coxey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Ways and 
Means Committee, since listening for several days to the bankers, 
savings-bank presidents, insurance-company heads, investment 
and trust company heads, and brokers’ testimony in opposition to 
issuing interest-bearing bonds to be sold on the market to ob- 
tain money to pay the adjusted-service certificates, claiming that 
the outstanding bonds held by such bankers and others and 
brokers would be depreciated, the thought came to my mind that 
if an issue of full legal tender, noninterest-bearing Liberty bonds 
or notes were issued instead and paid direct to the 
World War veterans, such bonds or notes redeemable on and after 
1945 at the rate of 6 per cent of the total amount issued annually 
until all of such bonds or notes issued were redeemed or retired 
and canceled, ought to be a compromise acceptable to all. There- 
fore, I suggest the following: 

“Authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to have engraved and 
printed a sufficient amount of Liberty bonds or 
in the denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $25, $50, $100, 
and $1,000 each; such Liberty bonds or Treasury notes to be full 
legal tender, noninterest bearing, exempt from all Federal, State, 
and subdivision taxes, to pay in full now, all of the adjusted- 
service certificates and the cost of printing and disbursing such 
Liberty bonds or Treasury notes. 

“Sec. 2. Such Liberty bonds or notes issued under the 

ons of this act shall be callable, redeemed, retired, and can- 
celjed on and after 1945 at the rate of 6 per cent of the total 
amount annually of such Liberty bonds or Treasury notes issued 
under the provisions of this act until all of such Liberty bonds 
or Treasury notes shall have been redeemed, retired, and cancelled. 

“ Justinian, the great lawgiver of the Roman Empire, reduced the 
zaw into three precepts: First, to live honestly; second, to hurt 
nobody; third, to render unto each his due. 

“Ask yourselves the question: Who is the Congress? Is it not 
the people? H the Congress is the people, should it not coin 
money at cost for the needs of the Government and of the people? 

The Supreme Court decision, which is final, says: 88 is 
authorized to establish a national currency, either in coin or in 
paper, and to make that currency lawful money for all purposes, 
as regards the National Government or private individuals.’ 

“Now, that is the first proposition, This is the second one: 

“Secretary Mellon appeared before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on January 28 to warn that cash redemption of the soldiers’ 
bonus would upset the Nation’s financial structure and ‘greatly 
disturb world equilibrium.’ He said the cashing of the adjusted- 
service certificates, which has been urged as a relief measure, would 
‘seriously retard a business recovery and so prolong unemploy- 
ment.’ 

“He testified that the Treasury will close the fiscal year with a 
deficit, according to present indications, of not less than $375,- 
000,000, and that cash payment of the face value of the certificates 
would cost about $3,400,000,000. He said: 

I can say without qualification that the Treasury Department 
could not sell $3,400,000,000 of bonds at the present time, except 
on terms which it would be very hard to justify and without com- 
plete disorganization of the Government and other security 
markets, with the most serious consequences not only to the pub- 
lic credit but to our entire economic structure.’ 

“Continuing, he said: 

“*But serious as would be the direct consequences to the Gov- 
ernment, it would be even more serious.’ 

“* Among the “ indirect consequences,” he listed: 

“*TImmediate depreciation very materially of the price of all 
United States bonds, the effect of which would be equivalent to 
5 levy on the holders of all United States Government se- 

ties. 

Destruction of capital values running into hundreds of 
millions of dollars.’ 

“The fifth clause of section 8 of Article I of the Constitution 
of the United States provides: 

“*The Co shall have power to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin.’ 

“Now, under that provision of the Constitution I suggest the 
following as a costless and sensible solution: 

“Let Secretary Mellon do as Chase did under Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln during the Civil War: Authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States to have engraved and 
printed a sufficient amount of full legal-tender Treasury notes to 
pay aH a now, all adjusted-service certificates at their face value 
as 0 s 

“Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury under Abraham 
Lincoln, said: 

“*What is a greenback? Did you ever think what it was? 
Why, it is simply the credit of this great American people put in 
the form of money to circulate among the very people whose 
credit makes it good. 

“*When I was Secretary of the Treasury the question arose, 
How should these vast armies and navies be supplied? How 
should the boys be fed in the fields, the sailors in ships, and pro- 
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‘visions be made for their support, their clothing, food, and trans- 
rtation? 

“I found the banks of the country had suspended specie 
ayments. What was I to do? The banks wanted me to borrow 
heir credit or pay them interest in gold upon their credit. They 

did not pay any gold or propose to pay any themselves, but they 
wanted me to borrow their notes. 

“*T said, “No, gentlemen. This great American people is worth 
all of you put together. I will take the credit of the people, cut 
it up in the form of little bits of paper, and we will circulate 
that paper.” 

“*This is the true idea of the greenback. It is the credit and 
property of the American people.’ 

“Three billion four hundred million dollars of full legal-tender 
Treasury notes (greenbacks) paid to the patriotic World War 
veterans at this time would be like a week's rain in the drought- 
stricken districts; it would thaw out the frozen credits—mer- 
chants’ notes—now held by the banks that are still breathing, 
ena restore or bring back to life those banks that have lost their 

reath. * 

“The World War veterans are more patriotic than the bond 
slave-holders, They are willing to take the Government’s notes 
without interest, which will only cost the Government $3,400,000, 
the cost of printing. Three hundred and forty-six million six 
hundred and eighty-one thousand and sixteen dollars of such 
greenbacks issued by Secretary Chase in 1863 are still in circula- 
tion. It has not been an experiment; it has worked. 

“Mr. Mellon and his understudy, Mr. Mills, will not need to 
worry any more about advising the veterans what is best for 
them or about a Treasury deficit or additional tax burden. Their 
guardianship would be ended. 

“This measure would commence the restoration of the country 
back to Lincoln's principles and prevent the utter annihilation 
of the Republican Party. 

“Now, I want to give you some Supreme Court decisions on the 
issuance of currency and the definition of currency. 

“In Sixteenth Iowa Reports, 246, it is stated: 

“*The gold dollar is not a commodity having an intrinsic value 
but money having only a statutory value, and every dollar has 
the same value, without regard to the material. The gold dollar 
has not intrinsic value.’ 

“Aristotle said: 

“*Money exists not by nature but by law. The use of money 
was of necessity devised. From barter arose the use of money; 
for it is not everything which is naturally useful—that is, easy of 
carriage—and for this reason men invented among themselves by 
way of exchange something which they would mutually give 
and take. Money, then, was devised from necessity of mutual 
exchange.’ 

“Henry Cernunchi said: 

“*Money is a value created by law. Its value is legal and not 
material. It is, perhaps, not easy to convince one that the value 
of metallic money is created by law. It is, however, a fact,’ 

“In Price’s Principles of Currency you will find this: 

“* Trade arises out of a division of labor. The need of money 
comes from the fact of trade.’ 

“ Judge Tiffany, in his Constitution Law, says at page 221: 

“*To coin money and regulate its value as an act of sovereignty 
involves the right to determine what shall be taken and received 
as money, at what measure or price it shall be taken, and what 
shall be its effect when passed or tendered in payment or satis- 
faction of legal obligation. Government can give to its stamp 
upon leather the same money value as if put upon gold or silver or 
any other material. There is no such thing legally as gold or silver 
money and paper money. Money is the sovereign authority im- 
pressed upon and attached to that which is capable of taking 
and retaining the impress of that authority. The act of coining 
money consists in affixing to that which is to constitute money 
the stamp or seal of sovereign authority, by which it may be 
recognized and known in the market as being authoritatively en- 
titled to be received at the price or value stamped thereon. The 
authority which coins or stamps itself upon the authority can 
select what substance it may deem suitable to receive the stamp 
and pass as money, and it can affix what value it deems proper, 
independent of the intrinsic value of the substance upon which 
it is affixed. * * The currency value is in the stamp when 
used as money and not in the material independent of the stamp. 
In other words, the money quality is the authority which makes it 
current and gives it power to accomplish the purpose for which 
it was created—the power to pay debts.’ 

Eer 2 77 Cyclopedia of Political Science, Volume II, page 879, it 

Our ancestors in Maryland and Virginia, before the Revolu- 
tionary War and for some time after, in default of gold and silver, 
used tobacco as money; made it money by law; reckoned the fees 
and salaries of Government officers in tobacco, and collected the 
public taxes in that article.’ 

“ Webster says: 

“*Money is coin, stamped metal, usually gold or silver, stamped 
by public authority and used as a medium of commerce.’ 

“The North British Review says: 

“*Metallic money, while acting as coin, is identical with paper 
money in respect to its being destitute of intrinsic value.’ 

“ ‘The following is taken from Walker on Political Economy: 

Money is the medium of exchange. Whatever performs this 
function, does the work, is money, no matter what it is made of.’ 
“J. C. Hannon, in the Twentieth Century, says: 
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“*The value of gold is a fictitious monetary value which, when 
destroyed, reduces the metal to a commodity less valuable than 
many other metals. Gold plays the part of watered stock in the 
World's markets, and it is only a question of common sense when 
the people will repudiate, or rather, demonetize all metals.’ 

“Alexander Delmar, in Science of Money, says: 

“*Moneys are of great varieties. The palpable characteristic 
which dist: es money from the numerous objects that re- 
semble it, but which are not money, is its mark of authority, 
signifying that it is issued, circulated, and made payable for debts, 
services, fines, taxes, and commodities by virtue of law.’ 

“This is from Herbert Spencer: 

Among the unmitigated rogues mutual trust is impossible. 
Among people of absolute integrity mutual trust would be un- 
limited. Given a nation of liars and thieves, and trade must be 
carried out either by barter or by money of intrinsic value. Given 
a nation of honest men as careful of others’ rights as their own 
and all trade may be carried out by a memorandum of debits and 
credits.’ 

“The United States Supreme Court, in 12 Wallace, 525, said: 

Whatever power there is over the currency is vested in Con- 
gress. If the power to declare what is money is not in Congress, 
it is annihilated. * * * No one ever doubted that a debt of 
$1,000, contracted before 1834, could be paid by 100 eagles coined 
after that year, though they contained no more gold than 94 
eagles such as were coined when the contract was made, and this, 
not because of the intrinsic value of the coin, but because of its 
legal value. The eagles coined after 1834 were not money until 
they were authorized by law, and had they been coined before, 
without a law fixing their legal value, they could have no more 
paid a debt than uncoined bullion, or cotton, or wheat. 
The coinage acts fix its unit as a dollar; but the gold or silver 
thing we call a dollar is in no sense a standard of a dollar. Itisa 
representative of it. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. Garner. I would like the general to continue until he 
gets through. 

“ General Coxxr. It will only take me a minute. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

General Coxxr. I have a letter here from a gentleman that is 
very close to the greatest industrialist in the world, Henry Ford, 
who, in the campaign of 1928, said to me personally that he 
thought if Mr. Hoover was elected President of the United States 
he would apply engineering methods to finance. That idea has 
been dissipated. He has changed his mind. And I want to read 
@ paragraph of a letter that he wrote to me on January 6. 
When I wrote to him that I had a bill before the Ways and 
Means Committee he knew the contents of the bill, and under 
the rules here I am not able to mention the bill. 

“Mr, Garner. Yes; you are. 

General Coxxr. Quoting what he says: 

“*T do not have any confidence in your committee or anything 
they can do. The time for talking and legislating is past. We 
must now stand aside and listen to the thunder of events.’ 

“This gentleman is Mr, W. J. Cameron, who was editor of Mr. 
Ford's paper and is one of the closest men to Mr. Henry Ford. 
I am through. 

Mr. Garner. General, you can refer to that bill you mentioned. 
There is nothing in the rules of this committee that you can not 
refer to it at this time. You can refer to the number of it and 
put it in your remarks. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

“General Coxer. It is H. R. 12763. 

“Mr. Garner. Let me ask in this connection, while the general 
is on the stand, for the record. We had a list of the gentlemen 
whom the chairman invited to appear before the committee. 
Numbers of them have been here, and all of them, except one, 
Mr. Sloan 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Sloan was unavoidably detained by his 
business. 

“Mr. Garner. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
why he did not summon Mr. Ford or request Mr. Ford to come? 

“The CHARMAN. We could not invite everybody. I might have 
invited Mr. Ford if I had thought about it. 

Mr. Garner. How came you to think about the other gentle- 
men? Was a list of names submitted to you by anyone? 

“The CHAIRMAN. The list of names was worked out as repre- 
senting the general industrial and financial conditions. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask you this so I will not have to ask it on 
the floor of the House: How were those names worked out? 

“The CHARMAN. By consultation. 

“Mr. Garner. With whom? 

“The CHARMAN, A number of persons. 

“ Mr. Garner. Was it with Mr. Mills? 

“The CHARMAN. No; I did not consult Mr. Mills. 

“We thank you, General, for the information you have given 
the committee.” 


WHAT IS HAPPENING UNDER THE PRESENT PLAN OF PAYING ADJUSTED- 
SERVICE CERTIFICATES 


First, on January 1, 1945, the United States Government will 
owe the World War veterans, on their adjusted-service certificates, 
less those that have been paid on account of death, $3,400,000,000. 

Second, taxes have been, and are now, being collected and will 
be collected annually until 1945 to provide a reserve fund to pay 
such certificates in full on January 1, 1945, or, in case of death, 
at time of death. 
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Such reserve fund created through taxes collected has $771,- 
000,000 to its credit in the United States Treasury. 


SIMPLE JUSTICE 


In order to hurt nobody, and render unto the holders of such 
adjusted-service certificates their Just due, and to relieve and lift 
the burden of taxation off the back of the taxpayer, as well as the 
Government itself, until the year 1945. 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN UNDER THE COXEY PLAN 

Such Liberty bonds, or Treasury notes, being in size and 
denominations, like the Federal reserve note, national bank note, 
Treasury note, silver certificates, and gold certificates, which are in 
circulation at the present time, such Liberty bonds, or Treasury 
notes, would be more valuable than the aforementioned money on 
account of being full legal tender in payment of all debts, non- 
interest bearing, and exempt from all Federal, State, and sub- 
division taxes. 

Within 10 days’ time after the disbursing or payment of such 
Liberty bonds or Treasury notes (money) to such World War 
veterans for their service certificates prosperity would commence 
to return, the same as grass starts growing after a warm rain in 
the month of April. 2 
VETERANS PUTTING MONEY IN CIRCULATION THROUGH PAYING DEBTS 

AND RESTORING PROSPERITY 


Upon the receipt of such money by such veterans it will be used 
in paying debts owed the grocer, merchant, rent, druggists, 
doctors, undertakers, taxes, building and loan companies’ notes, 
and interest due the banks. Veterans out of debt will deposit 
their money in banks. In turn such money will be paid to banks 
by grocers, merchants, and others for notes owed the banks, now 
frozen credits. 

In turn banks will have money to loan and replace the col- 
lapsed bank credit, banks now having nothing to loan. 

Under the Coxey plan “ unparalled prosperity” will be a fact in 
90 days’ time. 


The cry will go out “inflation! Fiat money.” My contention 
is that we are suffering from a deflation of bank credit, causing 
mic structure. 

The payment of $3,400,000, to the veterans at this time will 
give banks money to loan, and reestablish and restore bank credit 


Three billion four hundred million dollars of money, full legal 
tender, noninterest bearing and exempt from all Federal, State, 
and subdivision taxes, paid into circulation will be in the banks 
in 10 days’ time; such money will be the foundation for $34,000,- 
000,000 of bank credits to loan by such banks. 

“Unparalled prosperity” will be restored as fast as loans of 
credit are made by banks to manufacturers and others, and unem- 
ployment will disappear. ; 

HOW EMPLOYEES HELP THEIR EMPLOYERS 


For each $100 deposited in commercial banks employers can 
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INJURY DONE BY RUN ON BANK 

When a depositor gets scared and draws his $100 in money out 
of the bank he pulls the foundation out from under 
job, because the banker then curtails and cuts off the credit loan 
to his employer of $1,000, and he can not pay su 
others on pay day. 

Our banking system has been devised on a basis of loaning $3 of 
money to $97 of credit, using checks instead of money. 

When Congress was given the sole power to coin money it was 
intended that enough money would be coined at cost for the 
needs of the Government, States, subdivisions, and of the people. 

A cunningly devised scheme has been devised and adopted in 
our banking system, to coin money at cost to the banks, and 
allow the banks to loan their credit, charging interest for its use, 
to the Government, States, subdivisions, and the people. 

Charging interest for the use of the legal tool money, which can 
only be used to pay and cancel debts, is wrong, and must be out- 
lawed or this civilization is doomed. 

Prohibit banks from paying interest on deposits, start coining 
money to pay the veterans’ service certificates, furnish money 
without interest to all States, counties, townships, cities, and 
school districts for public improvements, requiring the return of 
such money in 25 annual payments of 4 per cent each year with- 
out interest. 

If President Hoover and his rubber-stamp House of Representa- 
tives in Co , made so by the House rules, giving power to 
the big three—LoncworrH and his two aides—to use the stamp, 
want to prevent an uprising of the people, provision must be 
made to give work to the 6,000,000 unemployed through the Coxey 
bill, H. R. 12763, now before the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. 
Hawtey, the chairman, having refused to grant a hearing on it, 
although 13 members out of 25 members, a majority, signed a 
request to the chairman to grant a hearing. 

It is pathetic to see 432 Members of the House out of 435 Rep- 
resentatives, a large majority, lacking backbone, allowing the “ big 
three to command them to vote in accordance with the wishes 
of the visionless engineer in the White House, the engineer taking 
his orders from the Mussolini of the United States, Secretary 
Melion, who is the head of the invisible government which became 
vistble during the hearings the past week on the adjusted-service 
compensation bill. 


The descendants of the same buccaneers, now called racketeers, 
were repeating in such hearings what their predecessors did to the 
Ways and Means Committee in 1863, when they were considering 
the issuance of greenbacks, when such buccaneers forced the com- 
mittee to put the exception clause on the greenbacks as follows: 
“This note is a legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
except duties on imports and the interest on the public debt.” 

Thaddeus Stephens, the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, that great patriot, came out of the committee room at 
that time, 1863, with tears streaming down his cheeks, and ex- 
claimed, “I had to yield to the bankers from New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia in order to save the Union.” 

At that time they made a depreciated dollar to pay the soldiers, 
and a gold dollar to pay the bond slave-holder, also allowing the 
same buccaneers to corner gold. At one time A. T. Stewart, a 
large merchant in New York, needed $100,000 gold to pay import 
duties and he had to pay the buccaneers $285,000 in greenbacks. 

I am on to their game, and I will not allow their big boy, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. HAwLEY, who is 
simply the messenger boy for the big three,” who do the bidding 
of Mussolini Mellon when told to do so by the visionless engineer 
who occupies the White House. 

I will not allow anything put over on the World War veterans 
without their game. Therefore I suggested making the 
money full legal tender, noninterest bearing, and exempt from all 
Federal, State, and subdivision taxes, which will be true liberty 
bonds, when issued and paid into circulation. 

While I was listening to the buccaneers testify how the profits 
would be lost if they held them on the bonds they had purchased, 
while the boys were being slaughtered in the trenches, all ad- 
mitted there would not be any loss if they held those bonds until 
maturity. I looked up at their big messenger boy, Mr. Haw.ey, the 
chairman, who had been granted a leave of absence for 10 days by 
Mussolini Mellon to feel out the witnesses; they were sure-thing 
witnesses; a very clever play. 

The racketeers ought to take care of their messenger boy after 
March 4, 1933, unless his constituents are bigger dumb-bells than 
I think they are. 

What a contrast between two chairmen of the greatest and most 
important committee of the Congress of the United States: Thad- 
deus Stephens, the patriot that through the issuance of green- 
backs in 1863, even with the exception clause on them, saved 
the Union; and Mr. HAWLEY, to issue full legal-tender 
greenbacks to pay the World War veterans who made this country 
safe for Democracy, and where such veterans are starving in the 
midst of plenty. O what fools ye mortals be! 

President Hoover claims the “ high standard of American wages 
and living must be maintained.” 

I assert that it can be maintained, providing the Government 
will coin and furnish money for the Government, States, and sub- 
divisions at the same rate and cost of $1.10 per each $1,000 they 
print and furnish the 12 privately owned Federal reserve banks. 

STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN! 


If money is furnished at cost without interest to industry in 
production, the price of labor will go up and the price of products 
down. If money is furnished to all public utilities at cost, with- 
out interest, the rates would be reduced and labor rates raised. 

ILLUSTRATION 

The railroads have an annual interest account of $600,000,000. 
If the Government furnished the railroads the money without in- 
terest for $12,500,000,000 they now have out in bonds bearing in- 
terest, such interest saving would reduce freight and passenger 
rates and raise labor rates. 

Let the Government function for the people and not for the 
banks exclusively. 

Mr. President Hoover, then, and not until then, can the high 
standard of American wages and living be maintained. 

Do not worry about dumping the products of 1,000,000 Russian 
convicts; what our country must fear is the products produced 
by 80,000,000 of free Russian workers being financed by the gov- 
ernment with money at cost to the workers. 

Through the interest saving it makes the competition so great 
that our American manufacturers can not meet it and exist. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 14675) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Will the Senator withhold his sugges- 
tion for a moment? 

Mr. McNARY. I withhold the call for a moment. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I send a telegram to the desk dealing 
with the drought situation in West Virginia, and I ask that 
it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
withhold his suggestion of a quorum? 
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Mr. NORRIS. I do not care for a quorum, and if the 
Senator will withhold his suggestion I will finish in a few 
moments. 

Mr. McNARY. I must insist on a quorum call. I will 
withhold it for a moment while the letter presented by the 
Senator from West Virginia is being read. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I invite the attention of the senior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] to the reading of the letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sr. Marys, W. Va., February 9, 1931. 
Hon. H. D. HATFIELD, 


United. States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Harrretp: The Federal seed loan certainly is in- 
adequate to meet the needs of West Virginia—if conditions in the 
rest of the State are as those in Pleasants County, as they un- 
doubtedly are. There are at least 200 Pleasants County farmers 
who have from 1 to 10 cows and who have little or no feed for 
them. That is not the worst of it—there is no source from which 
they can obtain money to get feed; they can not borrow from 
the banks, which have no more money to lend these farmers, 
and they have no collateral for security to borrow from private 
individuals who might lend them some money. 

Surely that $45,000,000 loan can be amended to include this 
class of farmers. If their cattle starve, they say, there is no use 
for them to borrow money to raise crops, for they will have noth- 
ing to feed. In that event they will become wards of the county. 
The Red Cross chapter is taking care of the clothing and food 
needs of the poor of the county with local funds, but there is 
no source for people of this class to get relief for their livestock. 
Farmers who have more than 10 head of cattle are usually able 
to secure loans and take care of themselves, but it is the smaller 
farmer who can not get this credit who needs help now. 

Up until the seed loan was passed all the farm leaders expected 
that it would include loans for livestock feed. Now we do not 
know what to do. It is all right for the southern farmers who 
can let their cattle forage for themselves this time of the year, 
but we in West Virginia can not do that. 

Please give your support to any measure that may alleviate con- 
ditions like this one in Pleasants County and the rest of the State. 
If any amendment is passed to take care of these people with 
their livestock problem, please inform me so that I can pass on 
the good news. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. B. Melxrmx, County Agent. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, may I ask the senior 
Senator from Utah whether or not the additional $20,000,- 
000 provided for in the conference report on the Interior 
Department appropriation bill will take care of the situa- 
tion that exists in Pleasants County, W. Va.? 

Mr. SMOOT. From the reading of the letter, I take it 
that the Senator’s correspondent does not understand that 
out of the $45,000,000 the class referred to can be taken care 
of. From the letter, I judge the writer does not under- 
stand that fact, and that $20,000,000 provided for in the 
pending bill, if it shall become a law, of course, will also 
provide a means by which that class can be taken care of. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The amendment to Public Resolu- 
tion No. 112 which is proposed in the conference report is 
required in order that the money may be loaned for live- 
stock other than work stock. I wish, however, to point out 
to the Senator that under the terms of that very resolution, 
which is not changed by this proposed amendment, only 
those who can furnish a first lien on their crops for 1931 
can obtain any of the money for any purpose. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I understood from the Department of 
Agriculture that the $45,000,000 appropriation would not 
apply to the condition set forth in Pleasants County, W. Va. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state that the $20,000,000 provided in 
the pending bill, on furnishing security, of course—and that 
is understood by everybody—will apply to just such cases as 
the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. HATFIELD. In other words, if this conference report 
is adopted, it will take care of the situation of which I 
complain. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will. 
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Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. I renew my suggestion of the absence of 
a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess King Schall 
Barkley Pletcher La Follette Sheppard 
Prazier McGill ipstead 
Black George McKellar Shortridge 
Blaine Gillett McMaster Smith 
Blease Glass McNary Smoot 
Borah Glenn Metcalf Steiwer 
Bratton Goff Morrison Stephens 
Brock Goldsborough Morrow Swanson 
Brookhart Gould Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Bulkley Harris Norris Townsend 
Capper Harrison Nye T™smmell 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie dings 
Carey Hawes Partridge Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Patterson Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Pine Walsh, Mass, 
Cutting Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson Ransdell Waterman 
Davis Jones Reed Watson 
Deneen Kean < Robinson, Ark Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Williamson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-two Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the issue before the Senate 
is, Shall public funds be appropriated for the purpose of buy- 
ing food for our fellow citizens who are starving, and who 
are not able to give security for a loan? 

For some time this issue has been waged pro and con be- 
tween the Senate and the President, the President contend- 
ing that while public money might be expended to buy food 
for animals, and seed for crops, and fertilizer, it must under 
no circumstances be used for the purpose of buying food for 
starving people. 

Mr. President, we marched up the hill on that issue with 
our banners flying, contending for the principle which we 
believed to be right, that there could be no higher use of 
public funds than to protect the men and the women and the 
children who are suffering from cold, and starving for some- 
thing to eat. We marched up the hill with pure hearts and 
a firm determination; but when we had reached the summit 
we became enshrouded in a cloud of a special session, ahd 
immediately we turned around and marched down the hill, 
our banners trailing in the dust, and surrendered to the Great 
Chief. 

Mr. President, during the last few days I have received 
some very pitiful letters describing, in common, ordinary 
language the suffering that is taking place all over our great 
country. In the midst of untold wealth, millions of our peo- 
ple do not have money enough to buy a suit of clothes or a 
meal. In the midst of overproduction, untold numbers are 
suffering for food. Many of the textile mills have closed 
down because they are not able to sell the products which 
they manufacture, while thousands of our fellow citizens 
do not have clothing enough to keep them warm. 

One of the most beautiful letters I have received was from 
a minister in the State of Nebraska. He told, in the most 
beautiful language, the duty that we owed to our fellow men, 
and how we ought to care for suffering and distress wherever 
and whenever we found it; but through the letter the central 
idea, often expressed, was, “In this predicament it is your 
duty to follow the President.” 

Not once did he claim that the position I had taken was 
wrong. Not once did he intimate that the position of the 
President was right; but “follow the President” was his 
doctrine. 

As I read that beautiful letter, Mr. President, it seemed 
to me that that preacher ought to stand up in his pulpit 
and pray God to direct His Son to rewrite the Sermon on 
the Mount so that it would read something like this: 

Blessed are they who follow the President; for they shall 
inherit the political plum tree and enjoy the fruits thereof. 

Blessed are they who starve while the asses and the mules 
are fed, for they shall be buried at public expense. 
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Blessed are they who hunger in the land of drought, for 
they shall be told that a great Government feeds the stary- 
ing poor in foreign lands. 

Blessed are the idle rich who “ know their master’s voice,” 
for they shall be able to save their taxes while the poor 
subscribe to the Red Cross. 

Blessed are the lame ducks on the Muscle Shoals confer- 
ence committee, for they shall receive their reward at the 
hands of the Power Trust and an appreciative President. 

Blessed are the little children who shiver from cold, for 
their suffering shall receive “ sympathetic consideration.” 

Blessed are the farmers who toil in the fields and the 
army of unemployed whose families are hungry, for they 
shall be fooled again at the next presidential election. 
[Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. President, let us turn from this picture to another one, 

If we agree to the amendment now pending before the 
Senate, the effect of it will be to make beggars, or some- 
thing worse, of thousands, perhaps millions, of our fellow 
citizens. Men who have no property, men who can give 
no security, can get nothing from our beneficent Govern- 
ment. They will have to starve or beg or do something 
worse. 

Away out on the Pacific coast in the little town of La 
Crescenta, Calif., there lives a minister of the gospel, the 
Rev. Robert Whitaker, who penned these beautiful lines and 
sent them to me: 


BEGGING FOR BREAD 


Begging for bread—in a plentiful land! 
for bread—with a trade in his hand! 
Sound as a dollar, in heart and in head, 
Ready for work, and yet—begging for bread! 


Begging for bread—but not begging alone; 
Now are they swollen to numbers unknown, 
Who weary the highways with heart-breaking tread, 
And swarm through our city streets—begging for bread. 
Begging for bread—with such stores on our hands 
We could feed the unfed of all habited lands; 
Food rotted to order—starvation widespread— 
Organized waste—millions—begging for bread! 
for bread—while the dividends still 
Choke the fat coffers and bulge Dives’ regs 
5 gap -out parties” increasing their 
blessed in their name who 3 for bread! 


Chief of the Nation to-day on the air, 

And all the big talkers—with language to spare— 
Urging the half poor, already well bled— 

To save our prosperity—begging for bread! 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it has been my pleasure, as 
well as my official duty, to vote for every authorization and 
appropriation designed for the purpose of relieving the people 
of my country in every emergency during the entire time I 
have been in this body. But I can not support this confer- 
ence report. I can not support it because I believe it is a 
sham, that it is a wicked, cruel betrayal of the starving men 
and women in this country. 

To propose this conference report is no credit to an Amer- 
ican Congress. In the face of the facts which have been 
presented to the Congress, it is nothing short of a betrayal, 
and a most shameful betrayal, of the helpless ones who are 
entitled to the preservation of their lives. 

Mr. President, I approach this proposition from another 
angle. I recall that internecine strife, that terrible conflict, 
which left the States and the people south of the Mason and 
Dixon line impoverished. A great area of our country had 
been swept over by victorious armies, and that great people 
were subdued. There was but a remnant of their economic 
prosperity remaining, and there were placed, as a burden 
upon those people, millions of another race. Those millions, 
while given their liberty, were left without a dollar. They 
had neither homes nor subsistence. That was the burden 
placed upon those people to the south of us as a result of 
that conflict. 

It can not be said that I have ever entertained any sec- 
tional prejudices. I do not entertain them here this after- 
noon; but I do recognize national obligations. Not only mil- 
lions of another color were left helpless and homeless and 
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destitute in the great section of the country to the south of 
us, but many of those in that same region, in whose veins 
was nothing by Aryan blood, were also impoverished. 

The same States, burdened, bending under a heavy load 
of debt, struggling to advance their economic condition all 
through these sixty-odd years, have made a noble effort. 
They have made some wonderful advances, handicapped as 
they were. But ever since that conflict their handicaps 
have been multiplied. As they were taking an advanced 
step there came the hurricane from the Caribbean, bringing 
devastation, want, and destitution, halting those people in 
their advancement. Other handicaps befell them when the 
torrential rains from the heavens swept the fertility of 
their soil from the mountain sides and from the hillsides 
and from the valleys into the oceans beyond, and they were 
stopped again in their progress. That happened not only 
once but time and time again. 

Then came the floods, destructive, carrying death and 
want and destitution again and again to halt those people 
in their march, in their endeavor to secure economic re- 
habilitation. 


Then came the drought, the blistering, withering sun, and 
for months and months, yea, for a year, that drought has 
stricken them, another great handicap. 

Mr. President, there was never a greater obligation im- 
posed upon the Government of the United States than is 
imposed on it at this moment. These multiplied periods 
of hurricanes, floods, and drought have brought millions of 
people to destitution. The junior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] the other day said a million people are 
to-day destitute and in want and hunger in his own section 
as the result of drought. 

These are burdens which we should bear. They are 
national burdens. They are responsibilities we should face. 
As to how many people in those stricken areas are to-day 
reduced to absolute poverty we have no exact knowledge. 
I am accepting the evidence produced by the representatives 
from that area. It was only the other day when Repre- 
sentative Racon, of Arkansas, inserted in the RECORD a re- 
port of the Red Cross showing that in a State with a popu- 
lation of something over a million eight hundred thousand 
people there were 519,516 individuals, almost a third of the 
population, who were assisted daily by the Red Cross. 

The $10,000,000 proposed to be raised for the Red Cross, 
to be used all throughout the United States, will be con- 
sumed by those half million alone. The $10,000,000 repre- 
sents only $20 per capita for a half million people. 

I confess, Mr. President, that I can not conceive how 
an individual can live—not one month, not two months, 
but live throughout the period when a new crop is being 
produced—upon the meager sum of $20, out of which must 
be paid, if they are paid, the bills for necessary medical at- 
tendance. Over these same people to-day are sweeping the 
ravages of pellagra; and, as the daily papers report every 
day, smallpox, meningitis, all of the afflictions to which im- 
poverished people are subjected. Payment for their food, 
their clothing, their medical attendance, all must come, in 
that one State alone, from a per capita payment of only 
$20, through the long months yet before them. It will take 
$10,000,000 to partially relieve the impoverishment in that 
State alone. And yet, Mr. President, we have come to the 
point where timidity causes the representatives of those 
people to be quite willing to submit to a willful Executive. 

Mr. President, there is no more food in the proposal of the 
conference committee than there was in the $45,000,000 ap- 
propriation measure. As a matter of fact, the conference 
report proposes the adoption of a measure more restrictive 
even than was the $45,000,000 relief bill. Under the $45,- 
000,000 bill, after providing for the purchase of seed, feed for 
work stock, fertilizer, and fuel and oil for tractors used for 
crop production, it was then provided that the money might 
be used “for such other purposes incident to crop produc- 
tion as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 
That language gives the Secretary of Agriculture a discre- 
tion. It provides for such “ purposes incident to crop pro- 
duction as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture,” while in the conference report it is provided that the 
loans may be made as the loans may be made under the 
$45,000,000 appropriation bill for certain specified purposes 
and “ to make advances or loans to farmers for crop produc- 
tion for the crop of 1931 and for further agricultural 
rehabilitation.” 

Who is going to interpret what “agricultural rehabilita- 
tion“ may mean? Identically the same agency of the Gov- 
ernment, the Secretary of Agriculture, who has been in- 
terpreting the language contained in the $45,000,000 appro- 
priation measure, the language to which I called attention, 
“for such other purposes incident to crop production as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture.” There is no 
provision contained in the language of the conference report 
that gives the Secretary of Agriculture any discretion what- 
ever. I assume, Mr. President, that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will not violate the law. I assume that he will not 
endeavor to breach the law. He has no discretion under the 
conference report to extend the meaning and the limitations 
with respect to agricultural rehabilitation; but in the $45,- 
000,000 appropriation he has discretion. He can make 
advances or loans under the $45,000,000 appropriation “ for 
such other purposes incident to crop production as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture.” I submit that 
the terms of the $45,000,000 appropriation are far more lib- 
eral than are the terms which will be the guide of the Secre- 
tary as prescribed by the conference committee. 

Mr. President, I observe that in a speech made by the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] on December 
19, 1930, he had this to say: 

I had hoped that I should find in this conference report— 

That is, the conference report on the bill which had 
passed both houses of Congress prior to December 19 last 
and had gone to conference— 

I had hoped that I should find in this conference report a rec- 
ognition on the part of the Government, as voiced by the Con- 
gress, that human suffering is entitled to consideration. It is 
not in the bill, Mr. President. 

He further said: 


I can not deceive myself about it. It is out of the bill. There 
is not any authorization in the bill—and no one need vote for 
it with that belief—for the purchasing of one pound of food to 
alleviate the sufferings of starving humanity. 

The Senator then was correct. The administration of the 
law justifies his declaration at that time. He repeated: 

But there is not any food under this bill. There is not a bite 
of it. Nobody need vote for it with any belief that there is. 


The administration of that law demonstrates the accuracy 
of the Senator’s declaration. Then he proceeded to describe 
the conditions which exist. 

I could fill a whole volume of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with 
letters and telegrams from presidents of banks— 

Said the junior Senator from Arkansas— 


from merchants, from lawyers, from judges of courts, from 
county officials, from farmers, and people in every walk of life, 
telling me that not only are the people without means, but they 
are actually starving, and there is no relief in sight. 


No relief under the $45,000,000 appropriation, and if the 
$10,000,000 is gathered in by the Red Cross it will scarcely 
be sufficient to feed the starving people in one State alone, 
as I have undertaken to demonstrate. 

Further describing the conditions that existed in his 
State, the junior Senator from Arkansas said, quoting an 
actual survey of some one who had gone out among the 
people on the farms, and I quote as the Senator then quoted: 

In the first home I found 15 pounds of flour, 10 pounds of meal, 
3 or 4 pounds of lard, and 2 pounds of meat; in the second home, 
10 or 12 pounds of flour and 3 or 4 pounds of lard; in the third 
home, not more than 10 pounds of flour and 2 pounds of meat. 
These are typical of the entire rural population in that com- 
munity. 

Then the junior Senator from Arkansas proceeded in his 
own language: 

Remember, that is all there is. There is not anything back of 


that; and in the same letter he said that school children were 
actually undergoing slow starvation. 
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Repeating, I presume for the sake of emphasis in that 
same speech, he declared: 

There is not a mouthful of food in this bill for a single starving 
woman or child in America. 

Then courageously he declared: 

If it be a great victory to protect from increased taxation 
the men who piled up huge fortunes while the sons of these 
men stood in the trenches, in the mud and blood of their com- 
patriots in France—if it be a great victory to protect these fortunes 
against an increase of taxation, although the bone and sinew of 
this country may starve—the administration has won it, Mr. 
President; and I am not deceiving myself. There is not any relief 
in this bill. There is not any disposition to relieve starvation in 
this bill. 

Those are the words of the junior Senator from Arkansas 
spoken on the 19th day of December. We can apply to the 
present conference report every sentence then spoken, every 
declaration then made by the junior Senator from Arkansas, 
and we will have an accurate description of the pending 
conference report. There is no food in the conference re- 
port. The term “farm rehabilitation” is more restricted 
than was the language contained in the $45,000,000 appro- 
priation bill, which provided that loans or advances could be 
made “for such other purposes as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” That is a more flexible provision, 
a provision that could be subjected to a broader interpreta- 
tion than mere crop production; it reposed a discretion in 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Well might the Secretary of 
Agriculture have held in the exercise of that discretion that, 
“incident to crop production ” food and clothing are neces- 
sary for those starving farmers; and he would have been 
within the law had he exercised the discretion reposed in 
him; but under the compromise provision, if he gives it the 
same limited interpretation he gave the other measure, then 
he would violate the law in advancing money by way of 
loans or otherwise for any other purpose or purposes than 
those specifically defined in the conference report. 

Mr. President, I find that the junior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Caraway] on the 14th of January this year made 
another very remarkable address in this Chamber. He out- 
lined the conditions existing and quoted a statement by Mr. 
Payne, chairman of the National Red Cross, in which he 
said: 

The situation in 21 States forms the greatest peace-time emer- 
gency in history 

Mr. President, that is one picture, a picture of an im- 
poverished people, whom the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, with the consent and 
blessing of the leadership on the other side of this Cham- 
ber, propose to allow to continue to starve, suffer and die. 

The letter from the President of the United States is a 
sham; it is as sounding brass; it means nothing. If we 
take that letter to mean that the Secretary of Agriculture 
may violate the law, it is unworthy of the Chief Executive 
of our Nation. If we take that letter to mean that out of 
the heart of the Secretary of Agriculture will come only 
fairness and sympathy I for one can find no food in that, 
If the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
Agriculture were frank and meant that the Secretary of 
Agriculture would advance money to feed the people in ths 
drought-stricken areas, they would have said so in plain 
terms. It is language intended to deceive; it is language 
intended to cover up their meaning. 

To whom are they to advance any sums under this bill? 
Only to one class, and that is the most-favored class, to 
men and women who have property. Ah, the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Roginson] said that the bill did 
not provide a first mortgage lien on crops or property; that 
a man in distress might present a promissory note signed by 
a neighbor or by some one else as security. Mr. President, 
in the common experience of men in the ordinary affairs of 
life it is known that the man who has the confidence of a 
neighbor to such an extent that the neighbor would sign his 
note has food and clothing at his very door without any 
assistance from the Government or from the Red Cross or 
from charity. A neighbor whose name is sufficient security 
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on a note to warrant the Secretary of Agriculture to ad- 
vance money, as I understand the men upon the farms and 
in the countryside, is of such sterling character that there 
would be no need or necessity to ask him to indorse a note 
as security. Such a man would have the means by which, 
because of his regard for his neighbor, he would advance the 
necessary funds for food and clothing. 

Those who have property, those who may be able to put 
up security for loans, may obtain funds under the provision 
reported by the conference committee, but the men and 
women, by and large, who are suffering in this emergency, 
the impoverished people who possess neither homes nor 
funds nor friends who would secure a single dollar for them, 
are to be denied opportunity to secure funds under the terms 
of this proposed compromise. 

Mr. President, it is proposed by this conference report to 
advance money to those now possessing the necessary prop- 
erty or the necessary security; it is proposed to save those 
men and women in their distress from the humiliation of 
seeking relief from charity; yes, it is proposed by this con- 
ference report to relieve them from that humiliation, but to 
make mendicants and beggars of the poverty-stricken peo- 
ple of this country, who have neither property nor money 
nor friends to furnish security for them; it is proposed to 
humiliate them and further reduce them in their impov- 
erishment. In plain language, that is the proposal of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, of the President of the United 
States, and of the conference committee, by and with the 
consent of the leadership on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. President, I have mentioned only a very few of the 
distressing conditions; they have been multiplied here in 
the Record; Senator after Senator has described the pitiful 
condition of tens of thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands 
of people in distress. Those men and women are to be fur- 
ther humiliated; they are to seek relief from charity. 

Then, Mr. President, the same forces that are trying to 
drive through this conference report forget the other picture. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Morrow in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. SWANSON. There is a bill from the other House 
which it is desired to send to conference. 

Mr. BLAINE. I will give unanimous consent to nothing 
until we can dispose of this proposition. I am very sorry 
that I can not accommodate the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. What I desire to have done will take 
but a moment. The House has asked for a conference on 
the public buildings bill, and I am anxious that the Senate 
should take action on that request. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not interested in a conference re- 
quested by the House or anyone else. I am interested in this 
conference report. I wish to analyze it, and not to be di- 
verted in my course. I say that with the most kindly feel- 
ing toward the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand that, and I have no desire 
of course to divert the Senator, but the bill to which I refer 
is the public buildings bill; it ought to be in conference, and 
it is customery to allow such action to be taken. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the people who have neither 
property, money, nor friends to offer security ought to be 
fed; they ought not to be further humiliated by compelling 
them to be beggars at the door of the Red Cross and private 
-charity. This great Government, with all its riches, all its 
wealth, proposes to loan money to those who have, in order 
to save them from shame and humiliation, and at the same 
time further to drag down the impoverished people of this 
country into deeper depths of shame and humiliation. 

I can not understand, Mr. President, why a single voice 
should be raised in defense of this shameful proposal that 
has been brought in here by the conferees. I care not who 
he is who advocates it or whence he comes, I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is no honor to our Government, it is no honor to 
Congress, to humiliate and impoverish, debase, and bring to 
shame these people who are without money, without prop- 
erty, and without friends, 
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Mr. President, I was about to enter upon another picture. 
It is not only the drought-stricken area and the flood- 
stricken area and the hurricane-stricken area that are in 
distress. There is another great area in the United States 
that is suffering to-day—the industrial area of the United 
States everywhere. 

I think it has been demonstrated conclusively that there 
are at least 5,000,000 men out of employment in this coun- 
try—5,000,000 men in industry, industrial workers, without 
a job. They are impoverished. Why? ‘The great machines 
that have been invented and manufactured have displaced 
these men from their jobs, most of them. There is no way 
by which we can rehabilitate and revive those jobs under the 
modern inventive genius of the American people, which has 
produced this multiplicity of machines which in turn have 
displaced these workers. No relief is to be given to them. 
Their children are to remain ragged, hungry, starved, dis- 
tressed. Their fathers and mothers are to be further impov-· 
erished, and yet the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the conferees on this bill, by 
and with the advice and consent of the leadership on both 
sides of the Chamber, are willing to deny to those men, 
women, and children some measure of relief. 

I observe that the distinguished leadership to which I have 
referred has been absent from the Chamber during the 
course of my remarks. I am not criticizing individuals. I 
am condemning a damnable system to which the repre-. 
sentatives of these distressed people should not for one 
moment subscribe. I care not for the saving of faces. 
What I care for is the saving of human beings. Politicians 
may come and go, and feel secure and smug with com- 
placency; but this long line of men and women and children 
will go on to such time as they will choose organized death 
rather than starvation at the hands of an incompetent 
government. 

Mr. President, the most ridiculous spectacle I have ever 
seen is presented here to-day. Every entrance to this 
Capitol, every door admitting any individual to this Capitol, 
is guarded by men in uniform, armed with clubs and guns 
to protect us against an imaginary enemy. Yes; at every 
entrance to the Capitol, if you please, Mr. President, you 
must pass by a cordon of police going in twos and fours, 
even patrolling the Capitol Grounds against a bogie man, 
an imaginary enemy. We are to be protected against this 
imaginary menace that exists in the minds of those who 
would protect the very system that some day may provoke 
a righteous revolt. 

Mr. President, down here in the fair State of Arkansas, 
at a little town named England, the newspapers some few 
weeks ago carried the news that there had assembled some 
three or four hundred country folks, men and women from 
the farms and the plantations, colored and white. They 
were all brought to the same distressing conditions and the 
same impoverishment by this sort of thing that we have 
heard called “the act of God,” an act which some would 
claim shows scant mercy. 

Our present distress is a respecter of neither color, creed, 
nor property, Mr. President. Three or four hundred men and 
women assembled down there in that community gave ex- 
pression, not to resentment but to the pangs of hunger in 
making their assault upon the food stores of that com- 
munity. Those men and women came from the country- 
sides, not from the industrial centers of our Nation. They 
came from the farms and the plantations. They are being 
further and further impoverished. The very same condi- 
tions are eating into the vitals of the more virgin territories 
of our United States, where flood and drought and hurri- 
canes have not wrought their disaster, reducing these coun- 
try folks to a marginal basis, hundreds of thousands of them 
just on the verge of passing from a land-owning citizenship 
to a condition of tenantry. 

Let that sort of thing go on and it will not take very long 
before the three or four hundred people who gathered down 
there in England, Ark., demanding food will be multiplied 
by 10; but a short time longer before that number will be 
multiplied by 100; and within a time of which we may 
all have knowledge that same condition will be reflected 
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in multiplication by a thousand. When that time comes, 
Mr. President, and the most stable of our citizenship are 
brought to starvation, then there will be no policemen or 
armies willing or able to defend the doors of this Capitol 
against stalking hunger. 

I speak advisedly; but that is not all the picture. Here 
are these 5,000,000 industrial workers out of employment. 
Some of them may regain their jobs, but none of them will 
regain the jobs taken away from them by the machine. 
What are you going to do with them? What is going to be 
done by them? Why, they in turn must join the army of 
the country folks. Mr. President, from my place in this 
Chamber here this afternoon I warn that if the Senate of 
the United States and the Congress of the United States are 
to give scant consideration to even this temporary emergency 
that has brought distress to the workers and farmers alike 
another group will sit in the halls of Congress and in the 
Presidency, whose single purpose will be to give equality of 
opportunity to every man, woman, and child, and drive 
hunger and destitution and poverty out of our land. 

That time will come, and in the not far-distant future, 
Mr. President. It will come with the same speed, the same 
acceleration, as is the tendency to-day for the accumulation 
of the wealth of this Nation in the hands of a few. $ 

Mr. President, this emergency, whether in the drought- 
stricken area, or in the industrial area, with its unemploy- 
ment, is but a single milestone. Any relief we may give here 
to-day is only temporary relief, oh, so temporary that it will 
be forgotten before Congress again reassembles in Decem- 
ber. The conditions which have been described on the floor 
of this Chamber can not be rectified by any program of relief 
that has been suggested at this session. All of the appro- 
priations for food, for fertilizer, for loans for seed, for wheat, 
all of the proposals, can never rehabilitate the impoverish- 
ment that has come up through the sixty-odd years to which 
I have referred, and the impoverishment that has come 
from the displacement of men in industry by the machine. 

Mr. President, there is a bankrupt leadership in our coun- 
try to-day. It is insolvent. It is a leadership which, for the 
alleviation of conditions so graphically described by others 
on this floor, writes more upon the debit side than it does 
upon the credit side. But that leadership, under the Con- 
stitution, is of limited duration. The best we may be able 
to do, little as it is and little as has been proposed, is to give 
some decent measure of relief in the present emergency. 

We can at least challenge the bankrupt leadership of this 
administration. But that challenge forsooth is not made 
by another leadership on the Democratic side of this Cham- 
ber. 

I can close with no softer words than I have expressed, 
that it is not to the credit of the United States, or to the 
credit of the Congress, or of the Senate to join in a cruel, 
wicked proposal of a bankrupt though willful leadership. 


WOOD ALCOHOL 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, yesterday I offered a 
telegram from the President of the New Orleans Association 
of Commerce, which was printed in the Recorp. That tele- 
gram read as follows: 


New ORLEANS, LA., February 8, 1931. 
Hon. E. S. BROUSSARD, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Louisiana's great alcohol industry is seriously 8 by 
synthetic wood alcohol produced from waste gases. Manufac- 
turers of this poison are circulating report that Bureau of Mines 
has given their product clean bill of health for antifreeze use, and 
refer cally to that bureau’s information circular 6415. 
Medical societies and other scientific bodies contend that wood 
alcohol both natural and synthetic is a deadly poison whether 
swallowed, inhaled, or absorbed. We urge your introducing ap- 
propriate Senate resolution which will disclose agreement and 
correspondence between Bureau of Mines and wood alcohol manu- 
facturer. Reputable health societies and others support our posi- 
tion, as a will see from last paragraph of editorial Official 
Journal American Medical Society of January 24, caption 
Starting Misleading Methyl Chloride Publicity.“ 

A. M. LOCKETT, 
President New Orleans Association of Commerce. 


Mr. President, I have complied with the request made by 
this constituent of mine, representing the largest commer- 
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cial association in my State, and I wish now, before reading 
my resolution, just briefly to lay before the Senate the situa- 
tion which they present, and in their statement of which I 
thoroughly concur. 

There is one proposition at least upon which all of us 
can agree; that is, that organized medicine, as represented 
by the American Medical Association, is a stanch friend 
of the American people, the watchdog of the people’s health. 
In the expressions of its opinions on health matters it 
minces no words and shows no fear of powerful commercial 
influences or Government bureaucrats, Its latest warning 
holds up to question one of our most active Government de- 
partments, the Bureau of Mines, and expresses disapproval 
of its methods of conducting investigations of commercial 
products, especially when they are partly or wholly financed 
by the makers of the very articles under scrutiny. 

In a blasting editorial in the January 24 issue of the asso- 
ciation’s official organ, the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, America’s health guardians attack the 
Bureau of Mines for lending itself to subsidized commercial 
investigations involving public health, and criticizes spe- 
cifically a report of the bureau recently issued on methyl 
chloride, a poisonous substance used in electric refrigerators. 
The report on that commodity, prepared at the request and 
expense of chemical manufacturers, drew sharp fire from 
the association for the apparent commercialization of its 
activities, and particularly for making public tentative find- 
ings which have called forth dissenting opinions from emi- 
nent scientists and physicians. 

I will now read the editorial from the January 24 number 
of the Journal of the American Medical Association to 
which I have referred: 


MISLEADING METHYL CHLORIDE PUBLICITY 


In June, 1930, the committee on poisonous gases of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association issued a report on Household Mechanical 
Refrigeration, emp particularly the hazard arising from 
the use of methyl chloride in such devices. While methyl chloride 
when released in the atmosphere is less poisonous at the moment 
than either ammonia or sulphur dioxide, its action, unlike that 
of these substances, may be far more serious over a longer period. 
Its initial action is that of a narcotic akin to the chloroform 
type of anzsthetic. Its secondary action is probably due to de- 
composition products, in which the primary harmful factor is 
methyl alcohol or some decomposition substances of methyl 
alcohol formed in the body, such as formaldehyde or formates. 

At the time of its report the committee properly pointed out 
that it disapproved of the use of warning agents added to such 
substances as methyl chloride, because warning agents are not a 
heen of protection to infants, locked-in children, the men- 

y disordered, hospital patients, persons under the influence of 
— — firemen, and refrigerator workers. The Journal stated 
editorially that from the point of view of the committee it 18 
more commendable to work toward the attainment of a non- 
hazardous refrigerant than toward the attainment of a usable 
warning agent when this agent protects only a portion of the 
public. 

Nevertheless, chemical manufacturers have apparently been able 
to induce the Bureau of Mines to make studies of the properties 
of methyl chloride and methyl chloride to which had been added 
acrolein, an irritating warning agent. One of these concerns, the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., markets methyl chloride 
under the trade name of “Artic” and “ Methyl Chloride A,” which 
is pure Artic plus 1 per cent of acrolein. 

In May there appeared a report “at the request of the Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Co.” on the possibility of methyl chloride 
poisoning by ingestion with food and water. The report of the 
Bureau of Mines was written in such a way that it might lend 
itself to the production of advertising copy by writers to 
create favorable propaganda for commercial exploitation of methyl 
chloride. The report of the Bureau of Mines emphasized that 
methyl chloride exerts no deleterious effects on the contents of the 
refrigerator and implies that it is therefore of no importance 
whether or not methyl chloride escapes into the refrigerator. The 
major point—the hazard of escaping methyl chloride to occupants 
near the source of the leak—is not stressed. 

Following the reports of the Bureau of Mines, the Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co. circularized a booklet entitled “Artic.” 
From this booklet one gains the impression that “ Artic” is a rela- 
tively harmless substance and the last word in efficient and safe 
refrigerants. In view of both the unwarranted inferences and 
statements made in this booklet, the committee on toxic gases 
issue. The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., which has high- 
grade scientific men in its employ, has ignored reports that indi- 
cated definitely the hazards associated with methyl chloride. The 
favorable physiologic responses are overemphasized in the booklet 
Artic, whereas the unfavorable responses are minimized. When 
the attention of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. was 
brought to the uncritical wording in the booklet on Artic, the 
reply by their service engineer and coauthor of the booklet was 
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that “you doctors are going a little out of your way to take a 
‘rap’ at methyl chloride.” The language and the intent of this ex- 
pression are not eloquent or particularly rhetorical. It is, how- 
ever, another tribute to the fact that the American Medical Ascoci- 
ation, through its committees, is willing to make fearless and un- 
biased reports when the health of the public is subject to jeopardy 
by undue hazards. 

It is unfortunate that a branch of the Government, the Bureau 
of Mines, which has had such an enviable record in the past, has 
recently seemed to be swayed to serve more the interests of certain 
chemical manufacturers than to serve the interests of the public. 
It is laudable that the Government should investigate general 
hazards to the public, but it is quite unfortunate that independent 
action may be threatened by considerations arising from the fact 
that research is carried on under “ cooperative agreements.” 


As these charges of the American Medical Association fol- 
low a similar attempted “ whitewashing” by the Bureau of 
Mines of the more deadly wood alcohol, otherwise known as 
methanol or methyl alcohol, to which my attention has been 
particularly called by the medical authorities of my State 
and civic bodies, including the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, I shall now set forth a letter written by Repre- 
sentative Hupson, of Michigan, to Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
Surgeon General, Bureau of the Public Health Service, 
‘Treasury Department, and the latter’s reply: 


Dr. Huen S. CUMMING, 
Surgeon General Bureau of the Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Docror CUMMING: I am inclosing herewith an editorial 
from the Washington Post of May 25 headed “Poison alcohol,” 
which emphasizes the menace to public health of the use of wood 
alcohol and synthetic methanol. Please note ally the state- 
ment that neither of these poisons is subject to Federal govern- 
mental control such as applies to industrial alcohol manufactured 
and sold under Treasury Department regulations. My attention 
was recently directed to a press release by the Commissioner of 
Prohibition in which he stated that synthetic methanol was com- 
ing into the market in substantial quantities and offered for gen- 
eral solvent purposes as well as for automobile radiator solutions; 
that such synthetic methanol has all the characteristics, physiolog- 
ical action, and effects of wood alcohol; and that such authorities 
as Dr. Reid Hunt, of Harvard Medical School, takes the position 
that the use of synthetic methanol will be followed by the same 
disastrous effects to life and vision as have been reported in cases 
of wood alcohol poisoning. 

The courtesy will indeed be appreciated if you will let me hear 
from you at your earliest convenience on this subject with par- 
ticular reference to the toxic effects of synthetic methanol by 
absorption through the skin or inhalation of fumes; apparently 
there is no doubt as to the results which follow the taking of the 
chemical into the stomach. My off-hand opinion is that in addi- 
tion to the risks connected with the handling of synthetic 
methanol such as would ordinarily obtain in plant operations and 
around garages, filling stations, and the like vapors would be 
thrown off from heated engines in closed cars which might cause 
serious injury to the eyes, if nothing worse. 

Very truly yours, 


May 27, 1930, 


Grant M. Hupson, M. C. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, June 3, 1930. 
Hon. Grant M. HUDSON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hupson: I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of May 27, 1930, inclosing an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post, Poison Alcohol, and requesting a statement regard- 
ing the toxic effects of synthetic methanol by absorption through 
the skin or by inhalation of fumes. 

I am inclosing a statement on this subject, prepared by Prof. 
Carl Vi in, chief division of pharmacology, National Institute 
of Health (Hygienic Laboratory), of this service. 

I am returning the clipping from the Washington Post in ac- 
cordance with your request. 

Very truly yours, 
H. S. CUMMING, 
Surgeon General. 
HYGIENIC LABORATORY, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1930. 
Memorandum in reply to a letter by the Hon. GRANT M. HUDSON, 
Member of Congress, concerning synthetic methanol 


It has been well established that synthetic methanol has the 
same type of toxic action as ordinary wood alcohol. The earlier 
claims that synthetic methanol is less toxic than wood alcohol 
have been proven to be false. It is true, however, that certain 
samples of crude wood alcohol may contain some allyl alcohol, 
which is more toxic than methanol. Methanol is readily ab- 


sorbed by the animal system when given by mouth. The poison 
is also taken up through the lungs when animals or man are 
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exposed to methanol vapor in air. Thus it has been shown by 
experiments on rats and dogs that the total amount of methanol 
absorbed through the respiratory tract varied from 0.32 to 0.55 
gram per kilogram of body weight, Methanol is slightly more 
volatile than ethyl alcohol and grain alcohol, and there are 
several records in the medical literature reporting methanol 
Poisoning in painters using paints containing methanol. The 
danger of poisoning would be especially great when the painters 
work in poorly ventilated or closed rooms. 

There are also records in the scientific literature indicating 
that the repeated administration of methanol or methanol-con- 
taining preparations to the human skin may cause methanol 
poisoning and blindness. 

To sum up, it would seem that the indiscriminate substitution 
of synthetic methanol for ethyl alcohol in the manufacture of 
paints, varnishes, antifreeze solutions, cosmetics, etc., would in- 
volve a serious hazard to the health of people. Certain States in 
the Union have enacted laws prohibiting the use of methanol in 
all preparations intended for internal administration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cart VOEGTLIN, 
Professor of Pharmacology. 

This was not the first time that the Hygienic Laboratory— 
now known as the National Institute of Health under a law 
sponsored by my colleague [Mr. RanspELL]—took a positive 
stand on this subject. Under date of May 16, 1930, Dr. 
A. M. Stimson, Assistant Surgeon General, Scientific Re- 
search Division, Bureau of the Public Health Service, Treas- 
ury Department, wrote the following letter to Thompson 
Specialties (Inc.), of Springfield, Mass., and inclosed a 
memorandum by Dr. Floyd DeEds, pharmacologist of the 
Hygienic Laboratory, which is most impressive as it con- 
tains references to scientific data supporting the position 
that wood alcohol—methanol—is a dangerous poison 
whether taken by mouth, breathed in as a vapor, or ab- 


sorbed through the skin: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Washington, May 16, 1930. 
THOMPSON SPECIALTIES (INC.), 
Springfield, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN: In response to your telegraphic request for infor- 
mation regarding the use of methanol as an antifreeze, etc., you 
are advised that there is inclosed a memorandum on the subject 
prepared by Pharmacologist Floyd DeEds, of our Hygienic Labora- 


ry. 
By direction of the Surgeon General, 
Respectf 


‘ully, 
A. M. STIMSON, 
Assistant Surgeon General, Scientific Research Division. 


The memorandum referred to by Doctor Stimson reads as 


follows: 
HYGIENIC LABORATORY, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1930. 
Memorandum concerning the toxicity of methanol used as anti- 
freeze in radiators, to be used in reply to telegram of Thompson 

Specialties (Inc.), Springfield, Mass., dated May 14 

The toxic effects of methanol are dependent upon the total 
amount taken and upon individual susceptibility. It makes little 
or no difference whether the toxic dose is taken by mouth or 
breathed in as a vapor through the lungs. 

Loewig and Heide have shown experimentally on rats and dogs 
that the total amount of methanol absorbed through the respira- 
tory tract varied from 0.32 to 0.55 gram per kilogram of body 
weight. Transfer of such results to human beings means that if 
a person of 150 pounds’ body weight inhales air containing 0.2 per 
cent methanol for eight hours he will absorb about 25 grams of it, 
a toxic dose for many individuals. Campbell has reported blind- 
ness from rubbing the chest with methanol twice daily for two 
weeks; Zeigler from exposure to fumes one hour daily for a month; 
Woods from rubbing the legs one hour daily for one month; 
Buller and Wood report 11 cases of poisoning by inhalation. 

Up to the present time no cases of poisoning by inhalation of 
methanol fumes from antifreeze mixtures have been reported, but 
the above evidence indicates that such antifreeze mixtures are a 
potential source of danger. The possibility of rubbing methanol 
in the eyes during the handling of antifreeze mixtures containing 
methanol constitutes a menace because of the local irritation, 
hyperemia, and consequent increase in local absorption. 


Respectfully submitted. 
7. For DrEps, Pharmacologist. 


References: Pohl: Arch. f. exp. Path. u. Pharmakol, 1893, xxxi, 
381. Loewig and Heide: Biochem, Zeitschr., 1914, Ixv, 230. Eisen- 
berg: Am. J. Public Health, 1917, vii, 765. Tyson and Schoenberg: 
J. A. M. A., 1914, lxiii, 915. Campbell: Jour. Ophth. and Oto- 
September, 1915. Zeigler, Arch. -phth. 1914, p. 516; 
A. 1921, xxvii, 1160. Wood and Buller: J. A. M. A. 1904, 

1 1220. Hunt, Reid: Indust. and Eng. Chem. 1925, xvii, 
427, 763; Bull. Johns Hopk. Hosp. 1902, xiii, 213. Robinson: 
J. A. M. A. 1918, Ixx, 148. Tyson: Arch. Ophth. N. Y., 1915, xliv, 
275. Hawes: Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., 1905, p. 525. 
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Mr. President, I have a copy of a telegram sent by Dr. 
Carey P. McCord, head of the Industrial Health Conserv- 
ancy Laboratories, 34 West Seventh Street, Cincinnati. He 
was asked by the health officer of the State of Washington 
his opinion as to the toxicity of methyl alcohol. This morn- 
ing I telegraphed Doctor McCord and asked if I might use 
the telegram which he had sent to the health officer of the 
State of Washington. I received the following reply: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 10, 1931. 
Senator E. S. BROUSSARD: 

Having sent telegram to Doctor Stuht I regard opinions ex- 
pressed therein as now published and therefore do not object to 
your use of material if used in entirety, provided use is for 
public good in ultimately eliminating or lessening poisoning from 
methyl alcohol. Have in hand and in process much more experi- 
mental material substantiating opinions expressed in Stuht tele- 
gram. This additional material will shortly be published in scien- 
tific journals. As private scientific investigator in field industrial 
toxicology am led to inquire why Bureau of Mines should be en- 
gaged in toxicologic studies such as methyl alcohol, which appa- 
rently has no connection with mines and mining. 

Carey P. McCorp. 


Having his permission I now ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record the entire telegram of Doctor McCord 
to which I have just referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


The telegram is as follows: 


[Telegram] 
: FEBRUARY 4, 1931. 
To Dr. A. E. Stunt, 
Director of Health, State of Washington, 
Care of Olympian Hotel, Olympia, Wash.: 
Replying to your telegram regarding toxicity of methyl alcohol, 
advise this organization has carried out extensive experimental 
work, using monkeys, rabbits, white rats. Testing with both nat- 
ural and synthetic methanois for toxicity by inhalation, skin 
absorption, and by mouth. By inhalation of dilution, methanol 
vapors one-tenth of 1 per cent killed some but not all animals 
within 40 hours of intermittent exposure, with detection at death 
of methanol or formaldehyde in nine organs, including brain, 
liver, kidney, and blood on chemical analyses. One and one-third 
ounces of methanol on evaporation will provide concentration of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of vapors in room 9 by 9 by 9 feet and 
thus provide potential harm to human beings if this concentra- 
tion is sustained, and assuming that human susceptibility be not 
less than for monkeys. Higher concentrations than one-tenth of 
1 per cent regularly produce harm with death after four or five 
exposure periods of seven hours each in concentration ranges 
20,000 to 40,000 vapor parts per 1,000,000 of air. Repeated applica- 
tion of 3 mils methanol to abdomen of monkey under conditions 
preventing concurrent inhalation leads to clinical sickness on 
fifth day; hepatitis and jaundice shortly, followed by optic 
atrophy demonstrated after death. Application of 40 mils metha- 
nol to abdomen of monkey in four doses caused death after 18 
hours with characteristic autopsy findings. No marked differ- 
ences in action of natural and synthetic methanol. Dilution of 
synthetic methanol to concentration recommended for antifreeze 
use promptly produces death of monkey by skin absorption, 
applying 10 mils. Have record of not less than 15 human fatali- 
ties within past three months from beverage use of methanols 
obtained from commercial sources such as filling stations. My 
opinion is that methanol, either natural or synthetic, is even more 
toxic than heretofore known; that intoxication by inhalation and 
skin absorption is well established in animals most similar to 
man; and that public should be protected by education and 
intelligent practical restrictions. 


Carry P. McCorp. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, all of this has been 
said because of the fact that as far back as 1906 the differ- 
ent trades and industries in the country, realizing the neces- 
sity for a solvent in the manufacture of paints and in the 
making of almost everything that is manufactured, sug- 
gested that ethyl alcohol be made so that it could not be used 
as a beverage, thus saving internal revenue tax and thereby 
make it as cheap as possible. It was because of the necessity 
for this great solvent that in 1906 the Congress removed 
the tax altogether on industrial alcohol. To-day that indus- 
try is under the supervision of the Government. 

On the other hand, synthetic wood alcohol, methanol—that 
which is derived from gases and that which is made other- 
wise—is manufactured under no supervision at all; but it is 
a deadly poison. Anybody who has enough interest in 
seeing that the people of the country are protected against 
such a serious threat, not apparent to the user, will readily 
be convinced that there is great necessity for some restric- 
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tion. For instance, synthetic wood alcohol—methanol—is 
served in garages and in the different industries which use 
solvents under as many as 20 different names, all sorts of 
names that disguise the real name or the article. The 
painters of the country are now being subjected to its dan- 
gers—not only the painters, but people who frequent places 
that are being painted or who work in places where such 
deadly solvents are used. They are constantly in danger of 
losing their eyesight or absorbing enough poison to kill them. 
As an evidence of that fact, I wish to read resolutions unan- 
imously adopted at the Forty-third Annual Convention of 
the National Paint, Oil, and Varnish Association, Toronto, 
Canada, October 18, 1930. 

Whereas in its report for the fiscal year just ending the alcohol 
committee has directed attention to the fact that the greatly 
increased production of methanol (wood alcohol) by synthetic 
processes may bring about conditions in our industry which 
will seriously affect the health and lives of workmen engaged in 


the solvent, antifreeze, and other fields of commercial activity; 
and 

Whereas the alcohol committee recommends that this associa- 
tion closely follow developments regarding the toxicity of metha- 
nol (wood alcohol), with due regard to the fact that one of the 
principal reasons prompting Congress to enact the original tax- 
free denatured alcohol law of June 7, 1906, was to provide the 
arts and industries with efficient denatured ethyl alcohol for- 
mulz which would relieve factory workmen and others concerned 
from dangers to health incidental to the use of wood alcohol: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the alcohol committee be, and it hereby is, au- 
thorized, empowered, and directed to continue its investigations 
relative to the toxicity of methanol (wood alcohol)—natural and 
synthetic—in connection with commercial uses of interest to the 
members of this association, with particular reference to dangers 


from inhalation or skin absorption, and to report its further 


recommendations at such time as may be proper in the cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. President, the complaint against the Bureau of Mines 
is that after a conference between the Bureau of Public 
Health and the Department of Commerce, in which the 
Bureau of Mines participated, and at which it was agreed 
that the Public Health Service should make an investigation 
and report upon the toxicity of methyl alcohol, the Bureau 
of Mines, so it is represented to me and so it is alleged by 
those who know the facts, received money from a certain 
industry in this country, conducted experiments and antici- 
pated the Public Health Service in making a report which 
is being used to deceive the public as to the real menace in 
the use of this article. 

I have a resolution pending calling upon the Bureau of 
Mines to submit to the Senate such agreements as that 
bureau had, the names of the parties who furnished the 
funds with which the experiment was conducted, and the 
officials who lent their names in order to permit this propa- 
ganda to be carried out in the country. That is the resolu- 
tion which I am now asking the Senate to adopt, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have been informed that 
there is objection to the resolution, and I would not want to 
agree to have it considered now. Will not the Senator allow 
it to go over until I see the Senator who spoke to me 
about it? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I offered the resolution yesterday and 
gave notice that I was going to ask for its consideration 
to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator did. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator know of any objec- 
tion to it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I do; and that is the reason, I say, if 
the Senator will allow me, that it ought to go over now. 
I will then see the Senator who spoke to me about it. Then 
if he wants to come in and object to the resolution he can 
do so, and if he does not so desire the Senator can proceed 
with his resolution. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I can not have the resolution con- 
sidered except by unanimous consent. The purpose of the 
resolution is, as anyone will see who will read it, merely to 
ascertain why the Bureau of Mines, after it had an agree- 
ment with the Public Health Service whereby that service 
was to make the investigation, accepted funds from a par- 
ticular industry and issued a circular, which has been broad- 
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casted throughout the United States, in which the people 
are made to believe that there is no danger at all from the 
use of methyl alcohol, whereas it is a known fact that it is 
most dangerous for an individual to handle. For instance, 
when it is used in an automobile as an antifreeze and a man 
working in a garage puts water in the heated radiator of 
the automobile, practically every scientist claims he is bound 
to be affected. I am merely asking that the Bureau of Mines 
submit to us the contract they had for making this investi- 
gation and with whom they made it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the resolution go over until 
to-morrow. The Senator can bring it up then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


A message from the President of the United States mak- 
ing sundry post-office nominations was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS— CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14675) making appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 


SHORTER WORK WEEK FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask the attention of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], and other Senators. There is a 
unanimous-consent agreement in force which provides for 
the taking up of the bill (H. R. 6603) to provide a shorter 
work week for postal employees, and for other purposes, at 
7.30 o'clock to-night, and for a limitation on debate of five 
minutes, to go into effect at 8 o’clock. There are a number 
of Senators who are supporting the bill who would like to be 
present when a vote on the bill is had. 

My investigations have led me to the conclusion that there 
is practically no opposition to the passage of the measure, 
but I am wondering whether the Senator from Wisconsin 
would be willing to move forward that part of the arrange- 
ment now in force so that we may proceed to-morrow at 12 
o’clock to the consideration of that bill, permitting the same 
limitation on debate to stand. It is my thought that it will 
probably not require more than a few minutes to dispose of 
the bill when it shall have been reached, but perhaps a 
dozen Senators have asked me to see if such an arrangement 
as I propose could be effectuated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I would have no 
objection to the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Arkansas providing it is satisfactory to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want some limit placed in 
the unanimous consent upon the time which may be occupied. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have suggested a limit. 
The limit is that the Senate proceed at 12 o’clock to-morrow 
to the consideration of the bill, and that after 12.30 o’clock 
no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than five 
minutes on the bill or any amendment thereto, which would 
assure, I believe, its disposition in a few minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not, then, say that a vote shall be 
taken not later than a certain hour? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. For the simple reason that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] will not consent 
to that. I would be glad to have that done, and so would 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Presiden 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will yield to the Senator 
from Washington in a moment. I wish to say that a num- 
ber of Senators who are interested in the bill can not be 
present to-night, and it is in their interest that I am making 
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this request. The unanimous-consent agreement was first 
expected, as the Senator from Oregon will bear witness. to 
have relation only to the consideration of unobjected bills 
on the calendar, but some Senators who are especially inter- 
ested in the measure to which I have referred would like to 
be recorded on it, and they will be unable to be present 
to-night. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I feel, under the suggestion 
of the Senator from Arkansas, that there will be very little 
delay to-morrow. I am satisfied that under the 5-minute 
rule it will probably not take more than 15 or 20 minutes to 
dispose of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not believe there will 
be any prolonged discussion whatever. I think the bill could 
be voted on within a very few minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. We should have an understanding then 
that the Senate will take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 
I suppose there will be no objection to that. 

Mr. BORAH. To a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a very important meeting of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations is to be held in the 
morning. We have called witnesses here from a distance on 
two important matters. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not believe it will 
require 30 minutes to dispose of this bill if we make it a 
special order. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, when I proposed the unani- 
mous-consent agreement a few days ago I had in mind 
exclusively the consideration of bills on the calendar. I 
think inasmuch as that was agreed to, and the affairs of 
most Senators have been adjusted to that situation, that we 
should go forward with the debate to-night. When that is 
exhausted, I think we can set a time, say, 12 o'clock to- 
morrow, for a vote on the bill referred to by the Senator 
from Arkansas. I think that would carry out the spirit of 
the agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is just what we can 
not do. 

Mr. McNARY. I think we can do it; we can make the 
effort, at least. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
as I understand, does not want any particular time set 
which would foreclose debate. I do not want to foreclose 
debate, but to proceed with the debate to-night, and when 
it is exhausted in the natural way, to vote at 12 o'clock 
to-morrow, is reasonable, and will surely satisfy the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I ask the Senator 
from Washington if he approves the proposal I have made? 

Mr. JONES. As I understand the proposal of the Senator, 
it is that debate be exhausted to-night and that we reach a 
vote at 12 o’clock to-morrow. That is entirely satisfactory 
to me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I thought the Senator from 
Washington first stated he would not agree to that. I have 
no objection to that arrangement. 

Mr. JONES. When debate shall have been exhausted, I 
will be ready to vote, and the vote may be taken at 12 
o’clock to-morrow, so far as I am concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Arkansas 
please again state his request? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have it understood that 
the Senate will take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow if 
an agreement is made to vote on the bill at 12. 

Mr. BORAH. I have stated, Mr. President, that a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Foreign Relations is to be held to- 
morrow morning, and I should not like to see an earlier hour 
set for the meeting of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I will sub- 
mit the request as modified at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Oregon. I ask unanimous consent that when debate 
shall have been exhausted on House bill 6603 this evening 
a final vote on all amendments and on the passage of the 
bill shall be postponed until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does that request contem- 
plate that debate must be exhausted this evening? 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The unanimous-consent 
agreement does contemplate the exhaustion of debate to- 
night. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I say to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that my information confirms the opinion expressed 
by the Senator from Arkansas that there will not be very 
protracted debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Did we not enter into an agreement the 
other day as to a limitation of debate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is to be limited only in so far 
as the length of speeches of Senators is concerned; there is 
no time fixed for a final vote. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. I can not consent to a vote at 12 o’clock. 
The special committee of which I am chairman has had a 
great deal of difficulty in arranging about taking the testi- 
mony of a certain witness. We have arranged for a meeting 
to-morrow morning, beginning at 10.30, and I am quite con- 
vinced that it will be impossible to conclude that hearing by 
12 o’clock. There may be some Senators who are not inter- 
ested in the general business of the Senate, but I think those 
of us who attend here daily and hourly and are attempting 
to carry on the work assigned to us by the Senate are en- 
titled to be given as much consideration as those Members 
of the Senate who are indifferent. I am not criticizing those 
Senators; I am simply stating that those who are diligent 
and whose time is taken up with matters directed by the 
Senate ought to receive some consideration. I have no ob- 
jection to a vote being taken at 1 o’clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Well, I will modify the re- 
quest as follows: That when the debate on House bill 6603 
shall have been exhausted in accordance with the existing 
unanimous-consent agreement a final vote on the bill and all 
amendments thereto shall be postponed until 1 o’clock to- 
morrow. Is there objection? [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule there will first 
have to be a roll call. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Schall 
Barkley Fletcher La Follette Sheppard 
B Frazier ill Shipstead 
Black George McKellar Shortridge 
Blaine Gillett Smith 
Blease Glass McNary 
Borah Glenn Metcalf Stetwer 
Bratton 11 rrison Stephens 
Goldsborough Morrow Swanson 
Brookhart Gould Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hale Norbeck Thomas, O) 
Bulkley Harris Norris Townsend 
Capper Nye Trammell 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie ings 
Carey wes Partridge Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Patterson Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Pine Walsh, Mass 
Cutting Howell Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dale n Ransdell Waterman 
Davis Jones Reed Watson 
Deneen Kean Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Kendrick Robinson,Ind. Williamson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. Is there ob- 
jection to the request made by the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, may it be read? The re- 
quest has not been read since we had a quorum call, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been stated several times, 
but it will be stated again. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


That when debate has been exhausted this evening on House 
bill 6603, to provide a shorter work week for postal employees, 
and for other purposes, a final vote on the passage of the bill 
and all amendments thereto be postponed until 1 o’clock p. m. 
to-morrow. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COUZENS. I shall object to that unless I know the 
reason for it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, that was 
very thoroughly discussed before the Senator came in. 

Mr. COUZENS. It was discussed before we had a quorum 
call. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

A number of Senators have requested me to make some 
arrangement in the nature of that which is proposed in 
the unanimous-consent agreement because some time ago 
they had made engagements which will require them to be 
elsewhere than at the Senate this evening. At the request 
of perhaps 8 or 10 Senators I made the suggestion; and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] has agreed 
to it after somewhat full discussion. 

Mr. COUZENS. Would that interfere in any way with 
going through with the calendar? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Not at all. It will in all 
probability facilitate and speed up the consideration of the 
calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


JUDGE D. LAWRENCE GRONER 


Mr. GLASS, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, 
as in executive session, to confirm the nomination of D. 
Lawrence Groner as associate justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, unanimously reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. Without objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. The Senate resumes legislative business. 


WOOD ALCOHOL 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I request that the reso- 
lution which I discussed a while ago, Senate Resolution 437, 
may be printed for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I should like to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. Under the unanimous-consent agreement that has 
been entered into there will be no consideration of the 
calendar this afternoon, will there? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unobjected bills on the calen- 
dar will be considered to-night. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senate 
to rescind a resolution I presented calling for certain tariff 
investigations. I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
read and put on its immediate passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 439) was read, as follows: 

Whereas the United States Tariff Commission was directed by 
S. Res. 313 and S. Res. 324, under the authority conferred by 
section 336 of the tariff act of 1930, and for the purposes of 
that section, to inv te the differences in the costs of pro- 


duction of reptile-skin leather for shoe purposes, and of confec- 
tes, and of any like or similar foreign articles: 


Resolved, That such direction as to reptile-skin leather for shoe 
purposes, confectionery, and chocolates, be hereby rescinded. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor why this action is proposed to be taken? What is the 
reason for abandoning the investigation? 

Mr. COPELAND. The parties in interest who urged me 
in the first place to present the resolution have decided that 
they are satisfied to leave the matter as it is. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Are all of the parties in agreement? 

Mr. COPELAND. They are all in agreement. I desire to 
say that this resolution does not touch chocolate in 10-pound 
lots, which is the subject of a resolution presented by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]; but, as 
regards all other matters, the parties in interest are in 
agreement. y 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Do I understand the Senator to say 
that the parties desiring the chocolate investigation also 
concur in this action? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. The resolution that I have put in 
relates wholly to confectionery. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT] introduced a resolution asking for 
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an investigation of bars of chocolate. My resolution rescind- 
ing our action does not apply to the matter he presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered 
and agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I offer a resolution direct- 
ing the Tariff Commission to investigate the difference in 
the cost of production of domestic cotton velvets and vel- 
veteens and any like or similar foreign articles. I am per- 
suaded that the tariff on those two articles is excessively 
high. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 440) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission is directed, 
under the authority conferred by section 336 of the tariff act of 
1930, and for the purposes of that section, to investigate the dif- 
ferences in the costs of production of domestic cotton velvets 
805 velveteens and of any like or similar foreign articles (par. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered 
and agreed to. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COIN 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there has been a desire to 
issue a coin in honor of the bicentennial next year of 
George Washington. There is an objection on the part of 
the Treasury Department to issuing any special coin; but 
the Treasury recommends that a quarter dollar be issued 
displacing the quarter dollar that is now in circulation, 
stating that that particular coin is very difficult to engrave. 

The new quarter dollar could be issued in 1932 as a part 
of the Government’s participation in the two hundredth 
anniversary celebration. Coins of the proposed new de- 
sign would replace the current quarter dollar, and would 
be placed in general circulation throughout the country at 
their face value, and not as a special coin. 

The Treasury Department also says that the design of 
the current quarter dollar has been the subject of consid- 
erable criticism. It wears very badly, and is a difficult coin 
to manufacture. The design is too elaborate for the small 
surface, and it is almost impossible to bring the details into 
proper relief. It has been suggested that a new quarter be 
issued with the portrait of Washington on one side, and on 
the reverse side a beautiful design. I have introduced a 
bill granting that authority, and the committee has unani- 
mously reported it favorably. I now make the report, and 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from what committee does 
the report come? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the report 
for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. From the Committee on the Library, 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] reports back favorably 
without amendment Senate bill 6103, to authorize a change 
in the design of the quarter dollar to commemorate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Committee on the Li- 
brary has nothing to do with matters of that kind. The 
bill ought to have gone to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 

Mr. FESS. We talked about that; but it is not a matter 
of currency, and it is not a matter of banking. 

Mr. GLASS. The proposal is to issue currency, as I 
understand. 

Mr. FESS. It is a matter of a memorial, which is prop- 
erly in the hands of the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. SMOOT. The coin will enter into business circula- 
tion as currency, will it not, just the same as any other 
coin? 

Mr. GLASS. I venture to say that the Senator from 
Ohio can not recall a single instance when a bill of that 
sort has not gone to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. FESS, I talked with the parliamentarian about it. 
The only basis for sending the bill to the Committee on the 
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prelate was that this coin is being issued as a memorial 
co 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is to take the place of 
the quarter-dollar design now in circulation? 

Mr. FESS. It is. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It will not increase the 
number in circulation? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is the principal objec- 
tion to the bill, Mr. President. The objection that I find to 
the quarter dollars now in circulation is that they are not 
sufficiently numerous. {Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
ee a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury on this 
subject. 


There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 7, 1931. 

My Dear Senator: Referring to your conversation concerning 
the matter commemorating the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington by the issue of special coins, I 
am inclosing draft of proposed legislation which has the approval 
of the Treasury Department. 

In the attached bill it is proposed to commemorate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington by 
changing the design of the current quarter dollar so that the 
portrait of George Washington shall appear on the obverse with 
appropriate designs for the reverse. The new quarter dollar could 
be issued in 1932 as a part of the Government’s participation in 
the two hundredth anniversary celebration. Coins of the proposed 
new design would replace the current quarter dollar and would be 
placed in general circulation throughout the country at face value 
and not as a special coin to be sold at a premium. As the new 
coins would replace the present type of quarter dollar, the issue 
of the same would not be contrary to the objections set forth by 
the President in his veto message in connection with the issue of 
special commemorative coins. 

In view of the provisions of section 3510 of the Revised Statutes 
(sec. 276, title 31, U. S. C.) prohibiting the making of any change 
in the design or die of a coin oftener than once in 25 years 
without authority of Congress, and since the design of the current 
quarter dollar was adopted in 1916, this legislation will be required 
and will be sufficient to enable the to make the change. 
No appropriation will be necessary beyond that already provided 
for the mint service. 

The design of the current quarter dollar has been the subject of 
considerable criticism, It wears very badly and is a difficult coin 
to manufacture; the design is too elaborate for the small surface, 
and it is almost impossible to bring the details into proper relief. 

A similar letter has also been addressed to Congressman BLOOM, 
who also discussed the matter with the Treasury Department. 

Very truly yours, 
s i A. W. MELLON, 
ecretary of the Treasury. 

Hon, SIMEON D. Fess, 5 = 

United States Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions and 
limitations of section 3510 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed, for the 
purpose of commemorating the two hundredth anniv of the 
birth of George Washington, to change the design of the 25-cent 
piece so that the portrait of George Washington shall appear on 
the obverse, with appropriate devices on the reverse, of said piece. 
The new coins shall be issued for general circulation beginning in 
1932, the year of the said bicentennial anniversary. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16297) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the construction of cer- 
tain public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), and acts amendatory thereof, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SWANSON. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and agree to the conference asked by the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Swanson, Mr. Fess, Mr. McMaster, Mr. GOULD, 
and Mr. AsHurst conferees on the part of the Senate. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 14675) making appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption 
of the conference report. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, it is now 4.45 
o'clock. We have before us a most important proposition, 
the conference committee report on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. In this report millions of our 
fellow citizens are vitally interested. During the afternoon 
for hours less than 10 per cent of the membership of this 
body was upon the floor. At times the attendance here was 
as low as three. I wonder why? 

The papers this morning carried the information that 
some sort of an army was to march upon the Capitol this 
day. We were told a few moments ago by the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Brarne] that at this time guards 
are stationed at every entrance to this building, that guards 
are around through the Capitol Grounds, and I am just 
wondering whether some of the absentees on this day were 
unable to gain entrance to this body. Perhaps their shat- 
tered nerves would not permit them to get here. 

Mr. President, some time ago we heard a very impassioned 
speech in this Chamber to the effect that we were to stay 
here and see that the people of this Nation were fed. Not 
so long ago a conference was held not far from this building, 
and in that conference it was agreed that we should see 
to it that steps would be taken so that people who were in 
need could get some relief. Here we are, at nearly 5 o’clock 
on this day, proposing to adopt a conference report which 
gives no one in need a single meal. There is not a mouthful 
of food provided for in this conference report. 

At this time I want to read a letter; and I have several of 
them. I select this one at random. It is written by a 
farmer, written on the cheapest of paper, written with a 
pencil, He says: 

Am inclosing a clipping taken from a Bartlesville (Okla.) paper 
showing how this loan is to be worked out. In a personal talk 
to the farm agent he said that a farmer making application for a 
loan would be offered all the discouragement possible. If I could 


draw you a picture it would be Congress trying to hand the farmer 
something, with some one between saying to the farmer, Try and 


t it.” 
ser think a majority of Congress are trying to do a good work. 


But they are not working hard enough. A man ought to put up 
a terrible battle for $10,000 per year. 

Mr. President, that comes from one of the citizens of 
this Republic, a man who is in need. That is his estimate 
of the kind of fight being made here for the millions of our 
fellow citizens who are hungry, in distress, and on the verge 
of starvation. 

I next call the attention of the Senate to a telegram just 
received from the president of one of the banks of one of the 
important cities of the country. I read: 


ArpMorE, OKLA., February 9, 1931. 
Hon. ELMER THOMAS 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Thousands of farmers of this State have feed and seed, but not 
one cent for food. No credit at store or bank account. Mortgages 
for more than value of crop and chattels, Large per cent of land 
owned by nonresidents; impossible to get waiver from landowner 
in time to plant crop. This waiver should be eliminated. Land- 
owner hard up as tenant. Cut out red tape and put application 
mortgage and bank waiver on one sheet. Red Cross doing well 
with desperately needy. Pay soldiers 50 per cent of bonus. Pro 
rate foreign imports of oil to jibe with home proration. This Na- 
tion will snap out of depression in 30 days with this help. 


M. Gorman, 
President American Bank & Trust Co. 
I now call the attention of the Senate to another telegram 


just received from a responsible citizen of one of the sov- 
ereign States of this Nation. I read: 


Sixty per cent farm lands Le Flore County held by foreign owners 
representative of loan foreclosures, who will not sign landlords’ 


Waiver on farm loans. Red Cross feeding approximately 2,000 
farmers now. At least 1,000 farmers in Le Flore County will be 
unable to make crop this year unless this landlords’ waiver provi- 
sion abrogated. Will you communicate Oklahoma's Representative 
and see Secretary and advise by wire. Everything tied up and you 
know landlord Oklahoma only has lien for his share of crops. 


GROVER FLANAGAN, 


Mr. President, I submit this inquiry to anyone who will 
attempt to answer it: If this conference report shall be 
agreed to and $20,000,000 additional appropriated, will this 
landlord waiver proposition be abrogated? This afternoon 
the Department of Agriculture served notice that it will not 
be waived. In one county there are a thousand farmers 
without security, unable to secure any benefits from this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention to what will be 
the law if this report is approved. If this $20,000,000 appro- 
priation is approved, here are the possible ways in which the 
money may be expended, and these are the only ways in 
which it can be expended. First: 

(1) To make advances or loans to individuals in the drought 
and/or storm or hail stricken areas of the United States for the 
purpose of assisting in forming local agricultural-credit corpora- 


That is No. 1. This money can be used to assist in the 
formation of some kind of a credit corporation. Will these 
distressed farmers profit through that organization? 

Second, “livestock loan companies.” Will these farmers 
profit through that sort of an organization?— 
or like organizations, or of increasing the capital stock of such 
corporations, companies, or organizations qualified to do business 
with Federal intermediate-credit banks, or to which such privileges 
may be extended, and/or of making loans to individuals upon the 
security of the capital stock of such corporations. 

That is No. 1. If this $20,000,000 is made available, com- 
panies can get it, corporations can get it, or men who have 
stock in such credit organizations and in such companies can 
hypothecate their stock and raise money. 

Mr. President, that class of our citizens have no trouble 
now in securing funds. They are not in distress. Yet the 
first purpose of this bill is to furnish companies and cor- 
porations and the stockholders in those companies and cor- 
porations some assistance. I contend that they do not 
need it. 

(2) To make advances or loans to farmers for crop production 
for the crop of 1931 and for further agricultural rehabilitation in 
the drought and/or storm stricken or hail stricken areas of the 
United States. The advances and loans made pursuant to this act 
and amendment thereto shall be secured by liens on crops or by 
other security, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may prescribe. 

Mr. President, the first provision is that this money could 
go to companies and corporations and the stockholders of 
such companies and corporations. The second is that it 
can go to such farmers as have collateral and have se- 
curity. What about the farmer who has no land, who has 
no collateral, who has no security? Where can he get a 
single dollar of this money? 

I will ask the question again. If this report shall be 
adopted, where can the poor fellow without land, without 
stock in some corporation, without collateral, without se- 
curity, get a single meal under the terms of the legislation? 

If I have made a correct analysis, where are those of my 
colleagues who a few days ago insisted that we stay here 
all winter, stay here all spring, and stay here all summer, 
if need be, to guarantee that the people who need food shall 
have a chance to get some food? 

Mr. President, there is a very serious disagreement be- 
tween this body and the other body of the Congress. The 
two Houses are not agreed as to what this report means. 
We have heard upon this floor in the last day or two what 
it means. But the explanations given in this body do not 
correspond with the explanations given in the other House 
of Congress, 

If this report is approved, if the money is made available, 
which of the two interpretations will prevail, which of the 
two interpretations will be followed by the administrative 
officers of the Government? The position of the House upon 
the item is clear. The position and understanding of the 
House are contained in the Recor» of last Saturday’s proceed- 
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ings. But the House interpretation is not the interpretation 
given by the Senators on this floor who are championing 
this legislation. 

I call attention to the understanding in the other branch 
of the Congress. On Saturday the conference report was 
presented to the House of Representatives. I have the 
Recorp before me. My conclusion is justified from the 
Recorp. I shall read from the RECORD. 

On Saturday, February 7, when the conference committee 
report was introduced in the House, Mr. Woop, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, undertook to ex- 
plain just what this provision meant, and I call the attention 
of the Senate to his explanation. I read as follows, quoting 
Mr. Woop: 


It is my understanding and the understanding of those who 

have taken some part in the compromise that it not only includes 
the pro in the conference report which has just been filed, 
but it also includes the settlement of other matters and other 
proposals that have been offered in the other branch of this 
Congress. 
In other words, it includes the settlement of the 20,000,000 
bushels of wheat proposition, the $5,000,000 that was for coopera- 
tive loans, because that is covered in this proposal that is in this 
conference report—the $2,500,000 of reappropriation for seed loans 
in several specific States. The idea is to wipe out all of the dif- 
ferences existing now between the two Houses with reference to 
these proposed matters of relief, in order that relief may be had 
for those needing it and that we may avoid an extra session, 
which I think every Member of the House desires to do. 


Mr. President, this is an omnibus relief proposition, as 
understood by the House of Representatives. Mr. Woon, the 
chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations, states 
that all propositions have been merged, all propositions 
proposed in the House of Representatives, and all proposals 
in this body as well. 


In order that there might be no mistake with reference to the 
interpretation of this p in the conference report which has 
been presented, I addressed a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and asked him to give to me, so that I might give it to the 
House, his interpretation of what the proposed language means, 
and with your permission I shall read his reply. It is as follows: 


I ask unanimous consent to include at this point in my 
remarks the letter as contained in the Recorp of Saturday 
last. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. ^ 
The letter is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 7, 1931. 
Hon. WIL R. Woop, 
Chairman Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Woop: Your request for my views upon the pending 
amendment to the seed-loan appropriation has been received. 

The proposed measure is intended to take care of another phase 
of the credit problem in the drought-stricken area which is 
economic in character and not covered by other services. 

The critical condition in the drought area arises not only from 
the drought but also from the weakened banking situation. 
There are two phases of this whole problem: 

First, relief to the distressed who have no resources and there- 
fore no security to offer for loans. 

Second, the provision of adequate credit for those who can 
offer security for loans to enable them to carry on their usual 
operations, 

The Red Cross is adequately caring for the needs of the first 
class. The appropriation already made of $45,000,000 for seed, 
feed, and fertilizer loans to be secured by liens on the crop will 
provide for a large number of the second class. 

There remains the general problem of furnishing essential 
credit to those who have security, but who can not obtain it 
because of the breakdown of normal credit facilities. 

The requirements are to be met in two ways: First, secured by 
loans to individuals of capital to assist them to strengthen the 
existing agricultural credit corporations or to set up new agen- 

cles, which can in turn operate through the intermediate credit 
banks; and second, by other emergency loans on adequate se- 
curity to be made by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

A part of the normal agricultural credit operation in the 
drought area consists in financing from month to month by the 
landlord of his tenants. This financing goes to buy food and 
clothing, as well as for other purposes. It is principally this sys- 
tem which, due to a weakened b structure, has broken 
down, thus depriving the community of the credit essential to 
economic recovery. 

The provision in the pending proposal would answer the needs 
of all of these who can offer security, It will relieve the burden 
upon charity by aiding to restore normal credit conditions. It 
leaves to the Red Cross the responsibility of the field as agent for 
human relief to those who do not have security and to whom 
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Government loans for food such as-were at one time proposed 
would have been mere charity by creating obligations from large 
groups far beyond their ability to repay. 

This situation was foreseen last September when the President 
called a conference of bankers in the drought-stricken States and 
recommended that agricultural credit corporations be formed to 
function under the intermediate-credit system. The bankers un- 
dertook to assist in the creation of such corporations, and a num- 
ber of them were formed, but not to the number or strength which 
is now necessary. 

The present bill rounds out the program of economic rehabill- 
tation in much better fashion than the legislative proposals here- 
tofore made. It fills out the pattern of measures in the 
drought territory. First, human relief by the Red Cross to farm- 
ers and to industrial people who have no resources in the drought 
region; second, loans for seed and fertilizer secured against the 
coming crop; and finally, this last provision aimed to restore 
credit facilities for those who have security to offer. 

This program avoids doles or direct charity from the Federal 
Treasury or any implication thereof. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR M. Hype, Secretary. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, not only does 
the proposal not provide for food but it is not even sus- 
ceptible of an implication to that effect, if we accept the 
interpretation of Mr. Woop, chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives. 

After Mr. Woop had read in the House this letter the 
following colloquy took place between Mr. Woop and others 
upon the floor of the House: 

Mr. BLack. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Woop, Yes. 

Mr. Brack. Is there any provision in the conference report 
that is proposed for relief of folks outside of the rural districts, 
who are in distress in the cities? 

Mr. Woop. No. 

Mr. Black. Are all of the relief propositions based on credit 
rather than on any form of charity in the rural districts? 

Mr. Woop. The purpose of the proposal in the conference report 
is to enable those who desire to rely upon their own efforts and 
upon their own ability to secure credit whereby they can make 
purchases of necessities and keep from asking charity. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Woop. Les. 

Mr. LaGuarpia. As I understand it, a mortgage is taken upon 
the crop for loans made out of the first appropriation that we 
passed. The appropriation carried in the bill just reported is 
over and above the previous $45,000,000 that we have appropriated. 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do I understand that loans will be made to 
those farmers in this area without any security, or must the farmer 
have security? 

Mr. Woop. He must give security if the loan is made. 


I ask again, Mr. President, how is the poor fellow who 
has no security going to get any relief under this provi- 
sion? I have asked that question three times, and I have 
no answer. I am justified in concluding that no man or 
woman, boy or girl, can get a mouthful of food under this 
bill unless they have security to put up for a loan with 
which to buy that food. 

Further said Mr. Woop: 

One of the principal purposes to be served is this: The orig- 
inal $45,000,000 proposal was for the purpose of loans for seed 
and feed for the work animals so that they might make a crop. 
It did not include other livestock, such as cattle, hogs, or poul- 
try. To my mind, one of the greatest essentials and one of the 
best benefits to be derived from this proposal is that it protects 
the livestock, and particularly the milch cow, upon which the 
entire family may be depending. 

Mr. President, I object to the rules and regulations which 
have been promulgated by the Department of Agriculture. 
Those rules and regulations have been so made that the 
people throughout the country understand that we of the 
Senate and those of the House have enacted a law requir- 
ing our citizens to subscribe to and make a pauper’s state- 
ment, if not an oath, in order to make application for a 
loan. 

The original law does not provide for such a statement. 
Congress has enacted no law requiring American citizens 
to sign a pauper’s oath, even a pauper’s statement, in order 
to qualify them to make application to secure a loan. But 
the regulations which have been prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, sent broadcast by the millions, require 
the farmer, when he makes application for a loan, to make 
a statement that he has no money and that he has no col- 
lateral or security upon which he can otherwise raise 
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money. Mr. President, I condemn such a requirement. I 
object to such rules and regulations. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some of us who do not agree with 
that statement of Mr. Woop. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does the Senator say that 
I have stated the rules and regulations incorrectly? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I said that some of us do not agree 
with what was said by Mr. Woop. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Continuing to read from the 
Recorp of February 7, Mr. BLaxrox asked this question: 


Mr. BLANTON. But it is for “a rehabilitation,” and whatever is 
required to rehabilitate this $20,000,000 is to be expended for. 

Mr. Woop. That is correct. 

Mr. Branton. That really covers food, although we must not 
mention food, but call it rehabilitation. 

Mr. LaGuarpra. What information was obtained since we had 
the debate on the floor of the House that the Red Cross could 
absolutely take care of everything? If I remember correctly, 
although I may be in error, the gentleman and others said that 
there was no necessity whatsoever for appropriating anything. 
Just what has happened in the last few days in the way of addi- 
tional information? 

Mr. Woop. Of course, we might get into an argument about this 
proposition. We all have our individual opinions about it. This 
proposal is a compromise, and that means that each contending 
party had to give up something of his own opinion. 

Mr. LaGuarpia. And it also means that some of us were not very 
far wrong when we took the other side. 

Mr. Cramton. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Woop, Les. 


Mr. Cramton is chairman of the subcommittee which pre- 
pared this bill. I will modify that statement. Mr. Cramton 
was the subcommittee that prepared the bill. I will even 
modify that statement. He was the conference committee 
that made the report on this bill. Mr. Cramton prepared the 
bill and made the conference report. He made the following 
statement: 


Mr. Cramton. There is as much difference between the proposi- 
tion that was up the other day of giving money to the Red Cross 
to be handed out in gifts of food and clothing and this proposition 
for loans for agricultural rehabilitation upon what the Secretary 
characterizes as adequate security as there is between day and 
night. It is an entirely different proposition, and in this compro- 
mise there is nothing whatever of the proposition which the House 
so decisively rejected. 

Mr. LaGuarpra. But there is also a big difference between this 
and the absolute negative stand which the gentleman and others 
took at the same time that we took the other extreme. 

Mr. Cramton. Oh, the things cared for in this would not have 
been cared for at all if the $25,000,000 had been given to the Red 
ripen: There would have been no agricultural rehabilitation in 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And one thing that is certain is that the unem- 
ployed in the cities will get nothing. On that there can be no 
dispute. 

Mr. Garner. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Woop. Yes. 

Mr. Garner. Prior to the holidays, when the so-called farm relief 
bill was before the House, I recall that the gentleman from Indiana 
insisted that $45,000,000 would be sufficient for all purposes. I 
take it that he has revised his views on that, and he thinks now 
that $65,000,000 is a better sum. 

Mr. Woop. I was about to say that if I consulted my own opinion 
about it I would still think that, but if we had to do it over again 
I would make the $45,000,000 cover the livestock upon the farm, 
everything on the farm. 

Mr. Garner. I am glad the gentleman has gotten educated to 
that point. 

Mr. ALLGoop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Woop, I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Is it a fact now that the Red Cross has raised 
$10,000,000 and had a surplus of $5,000,000, which makes $15,000,- 
000, to feed the people throughout the Nation that are needy, 
and with this additional $20,000,000 that sum is deemed sufficient, 
in addition to what the Red Cross has raised, to care for the 
situation? 

Mr. Woon. It is hoped to be; and if it is not, there will be a 
way provided. 

Mr. Tilson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Woop. I yield. 

Mr. Trtson. This is not to be in addition to any amounts the 
Red Cross has raised because this is for an entirely different pur- 
pose than any money contributed to the Red Cross. 

Mr. Cramton. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Woop. I yield. 

Mr. Cramton. The Red Cross definitely stated that if it cost 
to raise it 


three times the estimated amount they are prepared 


in the usual way, so this is not at alt involved in that. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Woon. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. It seems to me the letter of the 
Secretary of Agriculture is very clear. He states that he has 
nothing to do with the matter of charity; that that is to be 
handled by the Red Cross; and the Red Cross has said they would 
meet every need. They did not say they could take the place 
of the country banks. Down there they have what they call 
“cropper loans.” Money is advanced on a crop that is not 
planted. The country banks can not make such loans now. The 
Government steps in and does that. If these people should spend 
some of that money for food, that is their business; but the crop 
that is not planted is going to be considered adequate security. 
There is no use mixing things up at all. The Government 
stepped in to do what the local credit agencies are not able to do. 

Mr. Woop. That is correct. 

Mr. O' CON No of Oklahoma. It is not the Government stepping 
in and putting on a Red Cross uniform and establishing a cafe- 
teria and saying to everybody. Come up and we will fill you up.” 
That has still got to be done as a charitable proposition, if I 
understand this thing. 

Mr. Woop. That is correct. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Woon. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. How is the $5,000,000 fund administered? What 
security comes to the Government for that? 

Mr. Woop. The $5,000,000 is wiped out. 

Mr. SNELL. But a part of this fund is to be used for that? 

Mr. Woop. Absolutely. That is the purpose of loaning to per- 
sons who desire to create these credit corporations. 

Mr. SNELL. Do we loan to the local banks or direct, or how do we 
make the loans? 

Mr. Woop. An organization will be created just exactly as they 
are now created under the intermediary banking system. 

Mr. SNELL, But not through the local banks? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir. 

3 Mr. 1 It is entirely separate and apart from the local 

Mr. Woon. Entirely separate from the local banks. 

The Speaker. May the Chair suggest that this entire debate is 
out of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for just a moment? 
We do not care about these fine-spun parliamentary distinctions 
between tweedledee and tweedledum, as long as the people get 
the money. 

Mr. Brack. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Woop. I yield. 

Mr. Brack. As I understand, the only one who can get this 
money is some one who has security? In other words, the fellow 
who has nothing can get nothing under this proposition? 

Mr. Woop. That seems to have been the lifelong practice. 


There the colloquy ended. The Senate does not appear to 
have the same understanding. Some seem to have the 
impression that if the conference report is adopted and the 
money appropriated, the money can be used for the purchase 
of food for human beings. The House does not so under- 
stand it, and inasmuch as the House is in harmony with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, if the money is appropriated, there 
is no doubt as to the interpretation to be placed upon the 
appropriation by the executive departments. They will take 
the viewpoint of the House, which voiced their viewpoint. 

So, Mr. President, as the matter now stands those in dis- 
tress and in need, who have neither money nor security, 
must get their daily bread from the hands of the Red Cross. 
Farmers with security who are in distress can borrow money 
for seed purposes and feed for livestock. Tenant farmers 
living on rented land, if they can get the owner of the land 
to waive, can borrow money for seed purposes; but if they 
can not get the landowner to waive his first lien or his 
right to a first lien, the tenant farmers will be unable to 
secure any of the money provided by former appropriations 
as well as by this appropriation. The so-ealled compromise 
in the conference report only provides for loaning money to 
credit organizations, organizations that can be operated in 
harmony with and recognized by the Federal reserve system, 
and then loaning to such farmers as have security. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless the Senator from Oklahoma desires 
to proceed at this time, I should like to move that the 
Senate take a recess until 7.30 o’clock this evening, which 
is in accordance with the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield for that purpose. 


INVESTIGATION BY THE TARIFF COMMISSION—LEAD 
Mr. KING. I submit a resolution directing the Tariff 


Commission to make an investigation relative to lead and 
ask that it lie on the table. 
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There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 441) was 
read and ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That the United States Tariff Commission is hereby 
directed, under section 336 of the tariff act of 1930, and for the 
p of that section, to investigate the differences in the costs 
of production during the calendar years 1928, 1929, and 1930 of 
the following domestic and foreign articles, viz, lead, and to 
report thereon to the Senate as soon as possible. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
7.30 o’clock this evening. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 16 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement previously entered, until 
7.30 o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION 
The Senate reassembled at 7 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. 
SHORTER WORK WEEK FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, the Chair lays before the Senate a bill 
which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6603) 
to provide a shorter work week for postal employees, and 
for other purposes, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That when the needs of the service require 
supervisory employees, special clerks, clerks, and laborers in first 
and second class post offices, and employees of the motor-vehicle 
service, and carriers in the City Delivery Service and in the vil- 
lage delivery service, and employees of the Railway Mail Service, 
to perform service in excess of four hours on Saturday they shall 
be allowed compensatory time for such service on one day within 
five working days next succeeding the Saturday on which the 
excess service was performed: Provided, That employees who are 
granted compensatory time on Saturday for work performed the 
preceding Sunday or the preceding holiday shall be given the 
benefits of this act on one day within five working days following 
the Saturday when said compensatory time was granted: Pro- 
vided further, That the Postmaster General may, if the exigencies 
of the service require it, authorize the payment of overtime for 
service in excess of four hours on the last three Saturdays in the 
calendar year in lieu of compensatory time: And further, 
That for the purpose of extending the benefits of this act to rail- 
way postal clerks the service of said railway postal clerks assigned 
to road duty shall be based on an average not exceeding 7 hours 
and 20 minutes per day for 306 days per annum, including a 
proper allowance for all service required on lay-off periods as pro- 
vided in Post Office Department circular letter No. 1348, dated 
May 12, 1921; and railway postal clerks required to perform serv- 
ice in excess of 7 hours and 20 minutes daily, as herein provided, 
shall be paid in cash at the annual rate of pay or granted com- 
pensatory time, at their option, for such overtime. This act shall 
take effect at the beginning of the second quarter after its 
passage. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in 
the Record the report of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads on this bill. This is a favorable report, and I 
call the attention of the Senate to what the committee 
advises in the matter. 

I believe the bill is a very excellent one; it is a humane 
bill and it should be passed. 

The senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] has 
worked effectively and actively for this legislation for a long 
time past and is deserving of high praise for the assistance 
he has rendered in promoting it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
report of the committee will be printed in the RECORD. 

The report is as follows: 


Mr. Opp, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
submitted the following report (to accompany H. R. 6603): 

The Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, having consid- 
ered the bill (H. R. 6603) to provide a shorter work week for postal 
employees, and for other purposes, reports the same without 
amendment and recommends its passage. 

This measure will make general and uniform in the Postal 
Service the shorter weekly working hours which are now in effect 
in certain places under orders issued by the department. A some- 
what similar bill was approved by the Senate during the Seventieth 
Congress. 

The history of the movement is set forth by the House Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads in the report submitted on 
the pending measure (H. R. 6603) and is as follows: 

On May 14, 1924, the Postmaster General issued the following 
order: 


“ ORDER No. 493.—Realizing that very general tendency of people 
toward relaxation from business during the heated season on 
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Saturday afternoons, acknowledging the fact that this business 
cessation lessens to a limited extent the work in some of our post 
Offices, desiring to be as considerate as possible of those who are 
serving faithfully in our great system, and unwilling that the 
regulations of the department should stand in the way of even 
very short and temporary respites, though they may be available 
to comparatively few, I am herein authorizing postmasters to 
take into consideration the situation which exists in their own 
jurisdictions during this season. 

“If any employees can be dismissed earlier or allowed an in- 
terval off duty on Saturday afternoons, wholly because of having 
accomplished their usual work either by their own extra efforts 
or because of slackness of Saturday afternoon business, and in no 
wise directly or indirectly entailing extra expense to the Govern- 
ment, the postmaster in his discretion may permit this. The de- 
partment does not contemplate any curtailment of the service. 
It is anticipated that only a small per cent of the employees may 
be able to benefit from this permission, and that in many cities and 
towns none at all. It is intended solely to extend to postmasters 
that reasonable latitude which will enable them to grant such 
permissions in case they find that it can be done without loss to 
the Government and to the service. j 

“It is understood that the summer season begins Saturday, 
June 14, and ends on Saturday, September 13.” 

In a letter of explanation issued May 21, 1924, the Postmaster 
General stated: 

“ Postmasters who have no cessation of general business on Sat- 
urdays can not do anything. Others can do in proportion to the 
conditions as they find them. This may not seem to be wholly 
equitable, but it is as far as the department can go. It is so uni- 
versal to have as much respite as possible from work on Saturday 
afternoons that we felt justified in going thus far. Clerks and 
carriers can often spring to their work with more energy and 
shorten up the day and do no injustice to anybody. When they 
can do this we are glad to have them. But it is a subject that 
must be carefully administered, and it is also a subject where the 
clerks and carriers must understand the limitations placed upon 
the postmaster, and one must not complain because he doesn't get 
as much as somebody else, because such complaints are sure to 
lead to the discontinuance of the whole arrangement and prevent 
anybody from getting anything.” į 

On September 3, 1924, an order was issued extending the provi- 
sions so as to cover the entire year, but still leaving to individual 
postmasters the responsibility of deciding whether or not it should 
be operative. 

Under date of March 18, 1930, the following order was issued by 
the First Assistant Postmaster General: 

Postmasters at first and second class offices are requested to 
arrange such curtailment of work on Saturdays as is consistent 
with the lesser amount of mail received Saturday afternoons and 
the custom of early closing by local business houses. 

“In many offices it has been found possible to maintain adequate 
service on Saturdays with clerical and carrier schedules reduced to 
4, 5, and 6 hours thus by good management providing a partial 
half holiday without any material increase in operating expense. 

“A study of each section in these offices will reveal that while 
no uniform hours of service on Saturdays can be established, it 
is possible to arrange schedules so as most employees can be given 
a shorter tour. In communities where it is the custom of business 
houses to close at noon on some day of the week other than 
Saturday postmasters should curtail accordingly and require full 
time on all other days.” 

This is as far as the department can go without legislation. It 
is admitted that it is impossible to avoid dissatisfaction when the 
employees in one office are given the benefit of this order while 
the employees of another office are unable to enjoy its benefits. 

This bill provides for equal treatment of postal employees while 
at the same time providing against any curtailment of service. 

Private industry has led the way in the movement toward 
shorter working hours and the Saturday half holiday. Some of 
the largest business enterprises in the country have for many 
years carried out the purpose of this measure. They have re- 
ported it to be beneficial from a production standpoint. 

Your committee urges that postal employment be kept as 
nearly in line as possible in this regard with private employment. 
It believes that the same good results will follow. 

The present situation contains other elements of injustice. 
The employees of the Post Office Department in the executive 
offices in Washington now have a basic 42-hour week. During the 
summer months this is reduced by the President's order establish- 
ing the Saturday half holiday. Even with the enactment of 
this measure the postal employees in the field service will be 
working longer hours than the postal employees at the executive 
offices. 

According to the Department of Labor, through official reports, 
the 44-hour week applies generally in the printing trades. The 
average hours of work in the building trades throughout the 
United States is 43.7. In many crafts and establishments the 
5-day, 40-hour week has been adopted. 

In reporting upon the results the Department of Labor states: 

Part of any increased costs that might result from the shorten- 
ing of the work week would be offset by the increased efficiency of 
the workers. Efficiency and output of workers on Saturday after- 
noon is admitted to be low. 

“Although data for weekly periods are scarce, they seem to show 
a mounting efficiency during Monday, with a maximum output on 
Tuesday, followed by a gradual decline in production until the 
low point is reached on Saturday. 
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“That a shorter work week makes for not only a greater hourly 
output but also a greater total output is seen in the very exact 
measurements of Vernon under the British health of munition 
workers’ committee. With 80 to 100 women performing the mod- 
erately heavy labor of turning aluminum fuse bodies in a lathe, 
reduction of the actual working hours from a weekly average of 
66.2 to 45.6 hours, a gain of 9 per cent was still maintained. . 

“Curtailment of the period of labor often means an actual in- 
crease of work done. The truth of this statement is brought out 
by the experience of many employers.” 

It will be necessary to use the services of substitutes to make up 
part of the compensatory time granted regular employees who 
work in excess of four hours on Saturdays. While this will mean 
additional outlay it will help solve the problem now confronting 
the department as to substitutes. These workers are subject to 
call at all hours for a period of years, in many cases, and yet the 
income received is pitifully small. Assurance of more hours of 
labor for these substitutes will make this reserve force of postal 
workers a more efficient body. 

This measure provides that whenever the needs of the service 
require the employment of post-office employees on Saturday 
afternoon they shall be given compensatory time on one of the 
five working days following. It is emphatically not the purpose 
of your committee that the postal establishment should close its 
doors on Saturday afternoon, suspending its service at midday 
and giving to its patrons only such service as is now given on 
Sundays and holidays. It is the purpose of the provisions of this 
measure that postal employees be given four hours off on Satur- 
day where no injury will be done the service, but in case such 
curtailment would have a detrimental effect upon the service, 
then the work shall be performed on Saturday, and a compensa- 
tory four hours be allowed on one of the five following days. We 
desire to uphold the efficiency of the Postal Service and at the 
same time bring the post-office establishment into line with pri- 
vate industry in the United States. 

It is impossible to estimate the cost of this measure. The Post 
Office Department has given varying estimates, and many letters 
have been received from postmasters in large offices giving greatly 
differing ideas as to the cost. Many postmasters report that the 
entire cost can be absorbed in their own offices. Your committee 
believes that to a large extent this will apply over the entire serv- 
ice. With estimates ranging from $2,000,000 upward, your com- 
mittee believes it is impossible to fix a definite estimate. 

This measure has been under consideration by your committee 
during the Seventieth and Seventy-first Congresses, and ex- 
haustive hearings have been held. 

In a letter to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
of the Senate Postmaster General Brown stated: 

“Inasmuch as postmasters have been authorized to curtail em- 
ployment on Saturdays to an extent consistent with local condi- 
tions, a large number of employees in the field are now required 
to give from five to six hours’ service. No data are available 
for the exact amount of time which is now being absorbed at the 
present time without additional expense or curtailment of re- 
quired service. Therefore it can not be stated accurately just 
what a 4-hour day on Saturday would cost us.” 

At the hearings before the House Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, Postmaster General Brown stated: 

There are a number of considerations that we think are perti- 
nent in considering this particular bill. There is a very substan- 
tial difference between the status of a postal worker and an indus- 
trial worker generally. The post-office work is regular, is steady; 
the department never closes down for inventory; we do not have 
short seasons; we do not lay off people; the employment is steady 
and continuous, and the pay is absolutely certain. Furthermore, 
we pay 12 months’ wages or salaries for substantially 11 months’ 
work, when you take into consideration the 15 days’ vacation leave 
and the 10 days’ sick leave. In industrial employment the law of 
supply and demand, in a considerable measure, regulates com- 
pensation. If there is a long cue of applicants for work outside 
of the employment office, the institution does not raise wages. It 
raises wages to get competent, skilled workmen. The Post Office 
Department has a long cue waiting. We would have little if any 
difficulty in filling most of the places we have very promptly if they 
should be vacated. 

“This measure, in our judgment, is not justified at this time.” 

After careful study of the situation, with the inequalities in- 
volved in the present Saturday half-holiday order and the hours of 
those employed in the Washington departmental offices; consider- 
ing the increased productivity of postal employees and the lowered 
unit cost and having in mind the steady trend toward shorter 
working hours in private industry, your committee urges the enact- 
ment of this measure, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may we not have the report 
read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
report will be read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the meantime, Mr. President, may I 
interrupt to offer and have noted in the Recorp a petition 
in favor of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. : 
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The petition and accompanying letter are as follows: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Washington, D. C., February 10, 1931. 


Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: I am herewith transmitting to you a letter sent 
in my care from the postal employees of West Palm Beach, who 
request your support of the Kendall bill establishing a 44-hour 
working week in the Postal Service. This measure will come 
before the Senate to-night for consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuos. F. FLAHERTY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


West PALM BEACH, FLA., February 9, 1931. 
The UNITED STATES SENATE, 
(Care of Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER), 
Washington, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sirs: We, the employees of the West Palm Beach, 

2 P ofice will appreciate your support of the Kendall bill, 

Fred L. Thornton, L. B. Walker, A. H. Seeley, L. Davenport, 

John T. Ross, Jesse Hardy, Herbert V. Hiess, K. V. 

Brown, C. R.. Steele, B. L. Bell, F. C. Dofcater, E. A. 

Haley, E. P. Barenluugge, H. D. Carroll, H. C. Douglass, 

Wesley R. Field, Millard L. Mather, James B. Powell, 

Otto J. Bulfin, Manor E. Gatlin, F. F. Hartwell, Edward 

Lemrow, C. S. Nichols, B. A. Trapp, J. R. Wylie, H. J. 

Gooding, H. V. Farnham, L. C. Bridges, C. D. Bibb, 

A. F. Allert, M. E. Eaton, Wm. H. Caldwell, H. F. Noyes, 

Wm. Snyder, Ernest L. Abel, Walter S. Bruce, W. Hall 

Youmans, Fred Ritezel, M. B. Connor, O. D. Larkin, 

J. E. Gallagher, G. W. Stephens, W. S. Estabrook, F. A. 

Stone, A. V. Kelley, R. M. Stone, H. H. Eakle, O. W. 

Hartwell, R. C. Hensel, Fred W. Carter, Chas. 8. 

Chandler, C. L. White, E. J. Harris, W. O. Clement, 

Charles O. Stypmanne, M. S. Cameron, S. M. Drake, 

Fred Baird, J. J. Egan, Lundy Duncan, M. W. Nelson, 

T. O. Seward, S. L. Metufe, Margaret Campbell, Mar- 

garet Daumer, Oscar O. Daumer, J. W. Adair, Nellie D. 
Gallagher. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I withdraw the request for 
the reading of the report. I simply desire to know whether or . 
not any amendments were suggested by the committee to 
the bill. Are there any committee amendments? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are none. The bill 
is open to amendment. No amendment being proposed, the 
question is, Shall the bill be read a third time? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that a unanimous-consent agreement was entered into. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is perfectly 
aware of that; but the bill has to go through its three read- 
ings before the question can be put on its passage. As soon 
as the third reading is completed, the Chair will enter the 
order, under the unanimous-consent agreement, for a final 
vote on passage to-morrow. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well, Mr. President. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill the third time by title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill having had three 
readings, the question is, Shall the bill pass? Under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement previously entered into, the vote 
on final passage of this bill will take place to-morrow at 1 
o’clock. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will any debate upon this 
bill be permitted at to-morrow’s session? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement it will not be in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So I understand debate is 
closed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is closed. There 
is no further action to be taken on the bill except a vote on 
its final passage, which has been ordered by unanimous 
consent at 1 o’clock to-morrow. 

OUTDOOR SIGNS WITHIN THE DISTRICT 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4022) to regulate the erection, hanging, placing, painting, 
display, and maintenance of outdoor signs and other forms 
of exterior advertising within the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPPER. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House and request a conference with 
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the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Capper, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Kine conferees 
ion the part of the Senate. 

THE CALENDAR 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, the calendar is in order under Rule VIII 
for unobjected bills. The Secretary will state the first bill 
on the calendar. 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 

The first business on the calendar was the bill (S. 168) 
providing for the biennial appointment of a board of visitors 
to inspect and report upon the government and conditions 
in the Philippine Islands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By request, the bill will 
be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 76) to amend Rule XXXII of the 
‘Standing Rules of the Senate relating to the privilege of the 
floor was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 551) to regulate the distribution and promo- 
tion of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
cover. 

The resolution (S. Res. 49) authorizing the Committee on 
Manufactures, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
to investigate immediately the working conditions of em- 
ployees in the textile industry of the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By request, the resolution 
will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 119) authorizing and directing the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to investigate the wreck 
of the airplane City of San Francisco and certain matters 
pertaining to interstate air commerce was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By request, the resolution 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1928, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By request, the bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1278) to authorize the issuance of certificates 
of admission to aliens, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what happened to House 
bill 9592? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It went over under ob- 
jection. 

The resolution (S. Res. 245) providing for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into the failure of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives to take some action 
on Senate Joint Resolution 3, relative to the commencement 
of the terms of President, Vice President, and Members of 
Congress, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By request, the resolution 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 120) to authorize the President to detail en- 
gineers of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture to assist the governments of the Latin American 
Republics in highway matters was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr, ODDIE. I move that that bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion proposed by the Senator from Nevada. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska is 
not here. I do not think that ought to be done in his 
absence. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Nevada refers to 
Order of Business 500, which is a companion bill, as I 
understand, for 

Mr. JONES. I thought the Senator was referring to Order 
of Business 495, Senate Resolution 245. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That went over by request 
of an absent Senator who lodged a request with the Chair. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Nevada 
LMr. ODDIE], 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill (S. 4066) to authorize the merger of the George- 
town Gas Light Co. with and into the Washington Gas Light 
Co., and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. HOWELL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3229) to provide for the appointment of an 
additional district judge for the southern district of New 
York was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 699) to prevent fraud, deception, or im- 
proper practice in connection with business before the 
United States Patent Office, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1916) to amend section 1025 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States was announced as next in 
order. ) 

Mr. COPELAND. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 4357) to limit the jurisdiction of district courts 
of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON and Mr. COPELAND. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3344) supplementing the national prohibition 
act for the District of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3558) to amend section 8 of the act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, approved March 4, 
1913, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3399) to amend section 2 (e) of the air com- 
merce act of 1926 was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 4377) to provide for the settlement of claims 
against the United States on account of property damage, 
personal injury, or death was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3822) to provide for the withdrawal of the 
sovereignty of the United States over the Philippine Islands 
and for the recognition of thelr independence, etc., was an- 
nounced as next in order. . 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. f 
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The bill (H. R. 4015) to provide for the revocation and 
suspension of operators’ and chauffeurs’ licenses and regis- 
tration certificates; to require proof of ability to respond 
in damages for injuries caused by the operation of motor 
vehicles; to prescribe the form of and conditions in insur- 
ance policies covering the liability of motor-vehicle operators; 
to subject such policies to the approval of the commissioner 
of insurance; to constitute the director of traffic the agent 
of nonresident owners and operators of motor vehicles oper- 
ated in the District of Columbia for the purpose of service 
of process; to provide for the report of accidents; to author- 
ize the director of traffic to makes rules for the administra- 
tion of this statute; and to prescribe penalties for the vio- 
lation of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. - 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 4254) to provide for the compromise and 
settlement of claims held by the United States of America 
arising under the provisions of section 210 of the transpor- 
tation act, 1920, as amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2497) to amend the Judicial Code and to de- 
fine and limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, 
and for other purposes, was anounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over 
under request. j 

The bill (S. 4561) for the relief of Sally S. Twilley was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 3644) for compensation in behalf of John 
M. Flynn was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 4555) to amend certain sections in the Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia relating to offenses 
against public policy was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ENGINEERING AND INDUSTRY 


The bill (S. 454) to establish a commission to be known 
as a commission on a national museum of engineering and 
industry was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let that go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask who objected 
to the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHORTRIDGE]. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, without knowing 
anything about the measure, I have for the moment objected. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will withhold his ob- 
jection, hearings on this bill were conducted by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Watcotr], and the then Senator 
from New Jersey, Mr. Baird. It is proposed that a com- 
mittee be appointed to determine what sort of a museum 
shall take the place of one which is to be torn down in view 
of the improvements in the Mall. Those of us who listened 
to the hearings are very enthusiastic over the bill and the 
importance of having determined what shall be done with 
this particular work. 

This bill does not provide for any permanent commis- 
sion. It simply provides for a study to be made; and then 
it is hoped that through private funds there may be erected 
such a building as is contemplated. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The bill does not, in and of itself, 
establish a commission, does it? 

Mr. COPELAND. It establishes a temporary commis- 
sion—it might better be called a commitéee—merely to study 
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this question and determine a policy and outline where this 
building might best be located in the District. The bill re- 
ceived the support of an amazing number of business men 
from the Senator’s own State and through every part of the 
Union. It is a measure which is so meritorious that I am 
sorry the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] is not 
here. He is one of the proponents of the measure; and I 
hope the Senators will see fit to pass the bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me for another question, Does the bill in and of itself 
create the commission, or does it create a body to study this 
subject and report? 

Mr. COPELAND. It provides that a commission shall 
be appointed to study the whole problem, and to report back 
to Congress how best to deal with it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If that be the purpose, I have no 
objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
the Senator from California to withdraw his objection. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia 
with amendments, on page 2, line 15, after the word Con- 
gress,” to strike out “on or before June 30, 1930 and insert 
“within one year from the passage of this act,” and on page 
4, line 8, after the words sum of,” to insert $75,000,” so as 
to make the bill read: 


Whereas the Congress has authorized improvements in the city 
of Washington, including the extension of Ninth Street through 
the Mall, which will require the demolition of the Arts and In- 
dustries Building of the National Museum now under the super- 
vision of the Smithsonian Institution; and 

Whereas the demolition of such building will deprive the Nation 
of its only national industrial museum; and 

Whereas the present building has long been insufficient to con- 
tain the industrial exhibits which are now in the possession of 
the Government and which are stored about Washington, and 
this inadequacy has prevented the acquisition, by gift and other- 
wise, of many valuable and interesting exhibits which would 
otherwise have come into the possession of the United States and 
some of which have been lost; and 

Whereas other important industrial nations of the world have 
maintained for many years industrial museums far surpassing 
the inadequate facilities of the present museum in the United 
States; and 

Whereas the replacement and reorganization of the National 
Industrial Museum should be such that it would worthily repre- 
sent the high standing of the United States as the leading in- 
dustrial Nation of the world and meet the needs of its diversified 
industries: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby created a commission 
to be known as a commission on a national museum of engineer- 
ing and industry, to be composed of nine persons to be appointed 
by the President, as follows: An engineer; an industrial chemist; 
a manufacturer; three persons experienced in transportation by 
land, water, and air, respectively; an educator; a representative of 
labor; and a museum expert. The members of the commission 
shall serve without compensation, but they shall be reimbursed 
for traveling, subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
in performance of duty under this act. The commission shall 
submit a report of the result of its investigations, together with 
its recommendations, to the President and to the Congress within 
one year from the passage of this act, and it shall cease to exist 
on such date. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this act the commission is authorized 
to investigate (a) the present building or buildings in which in- 
dustrial and engineering exhibits are displayed or stored in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere in the United States, and the 
organization of such exhibits; (b) the feasibility of establishing a 
suitable National Museum of Engineering and Industry; (c) suit- 
able sites in the District of Columbia for the location of such 
museum; (d) the various collections in the District of Columbia 
which might properly be placed in such a museum; (e) the feasi- 
bility of cooperation between such a museum and museums in the 
several States, and the use of traveling exhibitions for educational 
purposes; (f) such other matters incidental to the foregoing as 
the commission may deem necessary and expedient. The com- 
mission may, through its secretary, study the collections in and 
the equipment of industrial and engineering museums in Europe. 
All governmental establishments in the executive branch of the 
Government and the Smithsonian Institution are directed to fur- 
nish the commission with such available information and data 
as the commission may request and to cooperate in every prac- 
ticable manner with the commission. 

Sec. 3. The commission is authorized to appoint and, in accord- 
ance with the classification act of 1923, as amended, to fix the 
salary of a secretary and such assistants, and to make such ex- 
penditures (ineluding expenditures for personal services at the 
seat of government and elsewhere) as may be necessary for the 
purposes of this act. All expenditures of the commission shall 
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be allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers 
therefor approved by the chairman. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$75,000 for carrying out the purposes of this act, to be expended 
by the commission and to remain available until expended. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 105) to authorize the 
merger of street-railway corporations operating in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 191) for the relief of George B. Marx was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 3238) for the relief of Martin E. Riley was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill is reported ad- 
versely. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 5212) for the relief of George Charles 
Walthers was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 4384) to provide for the erection of a suitable 
monument to the memory of the first permanent settlement 
of the West at Harrodsburg, Ky., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 4597) to provide educational employees of the 
public schools of the District of Columbia with leave of 
absence with part pay for purposes of educational improve- 
ment, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By request, the bill will 
be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 201) consenting that cer- 
tain States may sue the United States, and providing for 
trial on the merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State 
to recover direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected 
by the United States during the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1866, 1867, 1868, and vesting the right in each State to sue 
in its own name, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 12056) providing for the waiver of trial by 
jury in the district courts of the United States was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

JOHN W. LEICH, ALIAS JOHN LEACH 


The bill (H. R. 1594) for the relief of John W. Leich, alias 
John Leach, was considered, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers John W. Leich, alias John Leach, who was a member of 
Company B, Sixty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of that organization on the 12th day of July, 1864: Provided, That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 
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PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13518) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill was considered 
by the Senate on January 26, and amended. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


AIR MAIL FLYER’S MEDAL OF HONOR 


The bill (H. R. 101) for the award of the air mail flyer's 
medal of honor was considered, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized, 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to present, 
but not in the name of Congress, an air mail fiyer’s medal of 
honor, of appropriate design, with accompanying ribbon, to any 
person who, while serving as a pilot in the air mail service since 
May 15, 1918, has distinguished, or who, after the approval of this 
act, distinguishes himself by heroism or extraordinary achieve- 
ment while participating in such service: Provided, That no more 
than one air mail flyer’s medal of honor shall be issued to any 
one person, but for each succeeding act or achievement sufficient 
to justify the award of an air mail flyer's medal the President 
may award a suitable bar or other suitable device to be worn as 
he shall direct. In case an individual who distinguishes himself 
shall have died before the making of the award to which he may 
be entitled, the award may nevertheless be made and the medal 
or the bar or other device presented to such representative of the 
deceased as the President may designate; but no medal, bar, or 
other device hereinbefore authorized shall be awarded or pre- 
sented to any individual whose entire service subsequent to the 
time he distinguishes himself has not been honorable. 


FEE FOR INQUIRIES REGARDING REGISTERED MAIL, ETC. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5659) to 
authorize the Postmaster General to charge a fee for in- 
quiries made for patrons concerning registered, insured, or 
collect-on-delivery mail, and for postal money orders, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads with an amendment on page 2, line 2, after the 
words “fee of,” to strike out “ not exceeding,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General is authorized 
to provide by regulation for making such inquiries as he may con- 
sider proper concerning registered, insured, or collect-on-delivery 
mail upon the request of the sender or addressee thereof, or his 
agent, or con postal money orders upon request of the 
remitter, payee, indorsee, or his agent, and for the payment of a 
fee of 5 cents for such service. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I wish some 
member of the Post Office Committee would tell us what that 
bill means. 

Mr. SMITH. Let it go over. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Chair may be per- 
mitted to say so, it is a bill to provide for an additional 
fee when money orders require a return receipt. 

Mr. SMITH. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the bill will be passed over. 

House bill 6603, the next bill on the calendar, has already 
been passed. 


Objection is made, and 


MOHICAN RIVER DITCH, OHIO 


The bill (H. R. 8290) to authorize and direct a prelimi- 
nary examination of the Mohican River Ditch from Lake 
Fork, Ohio, south a distance of 8 miles, was considered, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause a preli examina- 
tion to be made of the Mohican River and its tributaries, espe- 
cially the Mohican River Ditch south of Lake Fork, Ohio, a dis- 
tance of 8 miles, with a view to control the floods in accordance 
with the provisions of section 3 of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for control of the floods of the Mississippi River, and of 
the Sacramento River, Calif., and for other purposes,” approved 
March 1, 1917, the cost thereof to be paid from appropriations 
heretofore or hereafter made for examinations, surveys, and con- 
tingencies of rivers and harbors. 
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PRICE OF BREAD IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The resolution (S. Res. 362) to investigate the price of 
bread in the District of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair invites the at- 
tention of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] to this 
resolution. The Chair understands a similar investigation 
now to be going on. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the resolution introduced 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner], which pro- 
vided for a general investigation of the same subject, was 
adopted and a committee appointed. I happen to be chair- 
man of the committee, and we are now conducting the 
investigation, so action on this resolution is unnecessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then, without objection, 
the resolution will be indefinitely postponed. 

ACQUISITION OF LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The bill (S. 5029) to amend the act providing for the 
acquisition of land in the District of Columbia was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would like to have an ex- 
plantation of what this bill proposes to do. f 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think perhaps an explana- 
tion as lucid as any that could be made would be the state- 
ment of the Attorney General, found in the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Accompanying the bill? 

Mr. KING. Accompanying the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
clerk will read the statement of the Attorney General, 
which accompanies the report of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator from 
South Carolina that there are two or three parcels of land 
which are indispensable for the prosecution of the work of 
the Government, I think, on the Department of Justice 
building and one or two other buildings. Under the pres- 
ent system, appeals, and so on, might hold the matter up 
for a year and prevent the prosecution of the work. The 
department is ready to proceed with the work, but it can 
not get title. This measure authorizes the bringing of a 
suit in condemnation, the Government paying back to the 
owners the estimated value, and then the owners, if they 
are not satisfied with that, may go into court. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask that the bill may 
go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

REDUCED FARE FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The bill (H. R. 12571) to provide for the transportation of 
school children in the District of Columbia at a reduced fare 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been consid- 
ered heretofore, and an amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] is pending. 

Mr. GLASS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the bill will not 
go over. It provides for reduced fares for school children in 
the District, and it ought to be passed, so that they and their 
parents may have the benefit of the reduced fares. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I desire to second the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York. I think the bill is en- 
titled to the immediate consideration of this body. I do not 
know where the Senator from Oklahoma is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Oklahoma will be read by the clerk. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not like to object 
to the consideration of this measure, but the Senator from 
Oklahoma certainly ought to have an opportunity to discuss 
his amendment. As I understand it, he offered it, and then 
before any debate was had on it, the bill went over. I think 
that in the absence of the Senator from Oklahoma I shall be 
compelled to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the amendment be 
reported. It may be that the Senate will agree to it. 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I asked to have the bill go 
over for the reason that there has been very decided differ- 
ence of opinion and controversy in the District Committee 
on a number of bills touching this particular matter. The 
bill on the calendar was acted on when I was not at the 
meeting of the committee, and I want to know what it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to have the bill reported so that I 
may know what it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill and the amend- 
ment will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia 
is hereby empowered and directed to fix reduced fares for school 
children not over 18 years of age going to and from school on 
street railway and bus lines in the District of Columbia, under 
such reasonable rules and regulations as the commission may 
establish: Provided, That such reduced fares shall not exceed one- 
half of the corresponding concurrent adult fares. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Oklahoma proposes 
to add the following proviso, to be inserted after line 13, 
page 2: 

Provided further, That one fare paid by any student shall be 
sufficient to secure transportation to or from school regardless of 
whether such student has to transfer from one car system. to 
another, from one bus line to another, or from street car to bus 
or from bus to street car: Provided further, That any student 
who submits proof of inability to pay the rate of fare prescribed 
shall be by the Board of Education provided with transportation 
without cost: And provided further, That the Board of Education 
is hereby authorized to use such funds of the school system as 
may be necessary to carry these provisos into effect. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is provided in the bill 
that the rules and regulations shall be established by the 
Public Utilities Commission. I think perhaps when the 
Senator from Oklahoma offered his amendment the original 
bill was pending. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; the amendment was offered by 
the Senator from Oklahoma the last time we had a call of 
the calendar, at a night session; but before any debate took 
place on the amendment some one objected to the considera- 
tion of the bill and it went over. In view of the fact that 
the Senator from Oklahoma is not here to argue for his 
amendment, it does seem to me that it would not be fair 
to dispose of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is it not possible before 
the bill goes over to have the amendment of the committee 
agreed to? 

Mr. GLASS. I do not object to the bill as reported, but I 
do object to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator object 
to having the committee amendment agreed to, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert? 

Mr. GLASS. I have no objection to the bill as reported 
by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. WATSON subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 1247, the bill 
(H. R. 12571) to provide for the transportation of school 
children in the District of Columbia at a reduced fare. We 
passed it over a few minutes ago because the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] was not in his seat. I understand 
there was no objection to the bill itself, the objection being 
made to the amendment offered by my friend from Okla- 
homa. He being here I ask unanimous consent to return 
to the bill for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BLEASE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


CHANGE IN POSTAL RATES 


The resolution (S. Res. 373) requesting the Postmaster 
General to withdraw his request for a change in certain 
postal rates was announced as next in order. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By request, the resolu- 
tion will be passed over. 
COLVILLE RESERVATION, WASH., PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11675) 
to authorize the issuance of a patent in fee for certain land 
and buildings within the Colville Reservation, Wash., for 
public-school use, which was read the third time and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to transfer and convey by patent in fee to 
public-school district No. 14, of Okanogan County, Wash., title to 
certain lands and the buildings thereon, containing approximately 
4% acres located in the south half of the southeast quarter of 
section 24, township 31 north, range 30 east, of the Willamette 
meridian, Washington, formerly used as an Indian day school: 
Provided, That Indian children shall be admitted to said school 
on the same terms and conditions as white children, except that 
tuition may be paid in the discretion of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior for said Indian children: Provided further, That whenever said 
land and buildings cease to be used for public-school purposes, 
title thereto shall revert to the United States. 


SIDNEY MORRIS HOPKINS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6193) 
for the relief of Sidney Morris Hopkins, which was read the 
third time and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Sidney Morris Hopkins, who was a member of the naval 
forces of the United States, at the time of his being 
attached to the United States ship New Hampshire, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have received a full honorable 
from the naval service of the United States on March 14, 1921: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


ARTHUR G. CASWELL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6194) 
granting six months’ pay to Arthur G. Caswell, which was 
read the third time and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the appropriation 
“Pay, subsistence, and transportation, Navy, 1930,” to Arthur G. 
Caswell, father of James L. Caswell, late engineman (first class), 
United States Navy, an amount equal to six months’ pay at the 
rate said James L. Caswell was receiving at the date of his death: 
Provided, That the said Arthur G. Caswell establish to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of the Navy that he was actually depend- 
ent upon his son, James L. Caswell, at the time of the latter's 
death. 


STUART L. JOHNSON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8936) 
authorizing the promotion on the retired list of the Navy of 
Stuart L. Johnson, ensign, which was read the third time 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to promote as of September 5, 
1923, to the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) (retired), Stuart L. 
Johnson, now ensign (retired). That hereafter the pay of this 
officer while on the retired list shall be computed as if he had 
been retired in the rank of lieutenant, junior grade, September 5, 
1923: Provided, That no back pay or allowances shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7639) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to authorize payment of six months’ death gratuity to 
dependent relative of officers, enlisted men, or nurses whose 
death results from wounds or disease not resulting from 
their own misconduct,” approved May 22, 1928, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 4731) for the relief of Frederick Rasmussen 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

TRACY LEE PHILLIPS 


The bill (H. R. 10365) for the relief of Tracy Lee Phillips 
was considered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That in the administration of the pension 
laws or of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon 
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honorably discharged soldiers and sailors Tracy Lee Phillips shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged on August 25, 1919, from the naval service of the United 
States during the World War: Provided, That no back pay, com- 
pensation, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


JAMES J. LINDSAY 


The bill (S. 3929) for the relief of James J. Lindsay was 
announced as next in order. 
Mr. KING. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 
REPEAL OF SECTION 7 OF THE POSTAL ACT 


The bill (S. 5365) to repeal section 7 of the postal act 
approved May 29, 1928, was announced as next in order. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By request, the bill will 
be passed over. 
NELLIE M’MULLEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2296) for the 
relief of Nellie McMullen, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 9, to strike out the words “and the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission is authorized and 
directed to consider and act upon her claim for compensa- 
tion for the death of such Frank H. McMullen, under the 
other provisions of such act as amended,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the requirements of sections 17 and 20 
of the act entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance 
of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916, as amended, are hereby waived in favor of Nellie McMullen, 
widow of Prank H. McMullen, late rural mail carrier of the 
Seymour, Ill., post office. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


HEIRS OF HARRIS SMITH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4489) for the 
relief of the heirs of Harris Smith, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, 
line 5, to strike out 85,000“ and insert “ $3,500,” and at 
the end of the bill to add the following proviso: 


That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the con- 

notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
authorized and directed to pay to the heirs of Harris Smith the 
sum of $2,500, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. Said Harris Smith was struck and killed August 1, 
1921, by a United States mail truck. His widow has since died 
and he is survived by his children: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per 
cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

ESTATE OF WHITE B. MILLER 

The bill (S. 4105) for the relief of the estate of White 
B. Miller was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that bill seems to have a great 
deal of merit, and yet it does seem to me that there is one 
objection to the measure. The deceased—and his heirs are 


is hereby 
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representing this claim—was an Assistant Attorney General, 
and while serving, he was specially designated to prosecute 
a case of considerable importance, which resulted advanta- 
geously to the Government. He undoubtedly rendered very 
valuable service. The question is whether or not, when a 
man is acting as Assistant Attorney General, employed by 
the Government for that purpose, and a very important case 
comes into his hands, he is entitled to additional compen- 
sation. 

There have been too many cases where Special Assistant 
Attorneys General, in addition to the compensation they 
have received, have, I am advised, asked later on for addi- 
tional compensation by reason of the particular and special 
work which they did. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire of the 
Senator, did the Government recover? 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes; the Government recovered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How much? 

Mr. KING. A million dollars. It was a question of taxes. 
The services were worth the money, there is no doubt, and 
I shall not interpose any objection. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, was this man on a 
regular salary? 

Mr. KING. That is my understanding, although I am 
not quite sure as to that; but I should like to have an ex- 
planation on that point. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I think it is very bad 
practice to pay additional fees to a regularly salaried officer, 
and for the present I will object to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

THOMAS G. HAYES 


The bill (S. 4509) for the relief of Thomas G. Hayes was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust 
and settle the claim of Thomas G. Hayes, formerly private, Com- 
pany A, One hundred and forty-second Machine Gun Battalion, 
Camp Beauregard, Alexandria, La., as reimbursement for money 
he failed to receive which was contained in registered letter No. 
15158, which letter was mailed to him by Miss E. Hoffman, New 
Orleans, La., on April 26, 1918, and to allow in full and final set- 
tlement of said claim not to exceed $40. There is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $40, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
to pay said claim. 


H. E. HURLEY 


The bill (S. 4510) for the relief of H. E. Hurley was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust and 
settle the claim of H. E. Hurley, trading as J. E. Hurley, for dam- 
ages resulting from the failure of the Government to execute and 
perform a contract in accordance with his proposal accepted 
June 27, 1928, for the installation of an ash bin in the State, 
War, and Navy Building, Washington, D. C., and to allow in full 
and final settlement of said claim the sum of not to exceed 
$553.50. There is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $553.30, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, for payment of the claim. 


SEWARD CITY MILLS (INC.) 


The bill (S. 4675) for the relief of the Seward City Mills 
(Inc.) was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust and 
settle the claim of the Seward City Mills (Inc.), for a balance 
alleged to be due under the contract 1-I-Ind-1660, dated Septem- 
ber 7, 1928, for the delivery of flour to the Indian Service, and to 
allow in full and final settlement for said claim the sum of not 
to exceed $830.82. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $830.82, 
sof so much thereof as may be necessary, for payment of the 
claim. 

ESTATE OF THOMAS BIRD 


The bill (S. 4676) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 


Bird, deceased, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle and 
adjust the claim of the estate of Thomas Bird, deceased, in the 
sum of $1,917.39 representing the value of wheat requisitioned and 
taken by the United States Grain Corporation during the World 
War, the said amount having been covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts, and to allow said 
claim in the amount not exceeding $1,917.39. There is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $1,917.39 for the payment of this claim, 


SUN SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CO. 


The bill (S. 5194) for the relief of the Sun Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust and 
settle the claim of the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. arising 
from the use of its Pier No. 4 on June 21, 22, and 23, 1930, by the 
Government, and to allow in full and final settlement of said 
claim not to exceed the sum of $110. There is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $110, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay said 


B. & O. MANUFACTURING CO. 


The bill (S. 5196) for the relief of the B. & O. Manufactur- 
ing Co. was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle and 
adjust the claim of the B. & O. Manufacturing Co. under contract 
No. 12429, dated May 28, 1929, for extra expense in recutting mate- 
rial for trousers delivered to said company by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and to allow not to exceed $1,597.52 in full and final settle- 
ment of said claim. There is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$1,597.52, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay said claim. 


DAVID GORDON BUILDING & CONSTRUCTION CO, 


The bill (S. 5197) for the relief of the David Gordon 
Building & Construction Co. was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust and 
settle the claim of the David Gordon Building & Construction 
Co. arising out of certain work in the construction of lookout 
gallery and windows in the Cincinnati Post Office Building during 
the fiscal year 1930, and to allow in full and final settlement of 
said claim an amount not to exceed $1,116.60. There is hereby 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $1,116.60, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for payment of the claim. 


LESLIE W. MORSE 


The bill (S. 5199) for the relief of Leslie W. Morse was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust and 
settle the claim of Leslie W. Morse, formerly private, Company A, 
One hundred and fortieth Regiment United States Infantry, as 
reimbursement for money contained in registered letter No. 337, 
which letter was mailed to him by his father, Fred Morse, De Sota, 
Kans., on April 20, 1918, receipted for by the proper Army agency, 
and never delivered to the addressee, and to allow in full and 
final settlement of said claim not to exceed $20. There is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $20, or so much as may be necessary, to 
pay this claim. 


NATIONAL BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


The bill (S. 2008) for the relief of National Ben Franklin 
Fire Insurance Co. was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $406.29 
to National Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co., in full reimburse- 
ment for the sale by the Government of a Buick automobile stolen 
April 21, 1920, and while operated by the thief for illegal purposes 
was seized April 26, 1921, forfeited, and sold under the customs 
revenue laws, and the proceeds converted into the Treasury of 
the United States. 

GOVERNMENT OF PORTO RICO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5138) to 
amend the organic act of Porto Rico, approved March 2, 
1917, which was read, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That section 13 of an act entitled “An act 
to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 2, 1917, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 13. That the following executive departments are hereby 
created: A department of justice, the head of which shall be 
designated as the attorney general; a department of finance, the 
head of which shall be designated as the treasurer; a department 
of interior, the head of which shall be designated as the commis- 
sioner of the interior; a department of education, the head of 
which shall be designated as the commissioner of education; a 
department of agriculture and commerce, the head of which shall 
be designated as the commissioner of agriculture and commerce; 
a department of labor, the head of which shall be designated as 
the commissioner of labor; and a department of health, the head 
of which shall be designated as the commissioner of health. The 
attorney general and commissioner of education shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate of the United States, to hold office for four years and 
until their successors are appointed and qualified, unless sooner 
removed by the President. The heads of the five remaining de- 
partments shall be appointed by the governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate of Porto Rico. The heads of 
departments appointed by the governor shall hold office for the 
term of four years and until their successors are appointed and 
qualified, unless sooner removed by the governor. 

“Heads of departments shall reside in Porto Rico during their 
official incumbency, and those appointed by the governor shall 
have resided in Porto Rico for at least one year prior to their 
appointment. 

“The heads of departments shall collectively form a council to 
the governor, known as the executive council. They shall perform, 
under the general supervision of the governor, the duties herein- 
after prescribed, or which may hereafter be prescribed by law, and 
such other duties, not inconsistent with law, as the governor, with 
the approval of the President, may assign to them; and they shall 
make annual and such other reports to the governor as he may 
require, which shall be transmitted to the executive department of 
the Government of the United States to be designated by the 
President as herein provided: Provided, That the duties herein 
im upon the heads of departments shall not carry with them 
any additional compensation.“ 

Sec. 2. That section 18 of the said organic act, approved March 
2, 1917, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 18. That the commissioner of agriculture and commerce 
shall have general charge of such bureaus and branches of govern- 
ment as have been or shall be legally constituted for the study, 
advancement, and benefit of agriculture, commerce, and other 
industries, the chief p of this department being to foster, 
promote, and develop the agricultural interests and the welfare of 
the farmers of Porto Rico, to improve their market conditions, and 
to advance their opportunities for profitable sale of their products, 
and shall perform such other duties as may be 5 by law.“ 

Sec. 3. That between sections 18 and 19 of said organic act, 
approved March 2, 1917, a new section is hereby inserted to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 18 (a). That the commissioner of labor shall have charge 
of such bureaus and branches of government as have been or shall 
be legally constituted to foster and promote the welfare of the 
wage earners of Porto Rico, to improve their working conditions, 
and to advance their opportunities for profitable employment, and 
shall perform such other duties as may be prescribed by law.“ 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the last time this bill was 
called the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
objected to its passage. He told me this afternoon he had 
withdrawn his objection, having given the bill full study, 
and that he has no objection to its going through. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN PORTO RICO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5139) to 
extend the provisions of certain laws relating to vocational 
education and civilian rehabilitation to Porto Rico, which 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Porto Rico shall be entitled to share 
in the benefits of the act entitled “An act to provide for the pro- 
motion of vocational education; to provide for cooperation with 
the States in the promotion of such education in agriculture and 
the trades and industries; to provide for cooperation with the 
States in the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; and 
to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure,” approved 
February 23, 1917, and any act amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto, upon the same terms and conditions as any of 
the several States. There is authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and annually thereafter, the sum 
of $105,000, to be available for allotment under such act to the 
island of Porto Rico: Provided, That of the sum authorized to be 
appropriated for the purposes of this act, the sum of $30,000, if 
expended, shall be expended for the salaries of teachers of agri- 
cultural subjects; the sum of $30,000, if expended, shall be ex- 
pended for the salaries of teachers of home-economics subjects; 
the sum of $30,000, if expended, shall be expended for the salaries 
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of teachers of trade and industrial subjects; and the sum of. 
$15,000, if expended, shall be expended for the maintenance of 
teacher training, including supervision. 

Src. 2. Porto Rico shall be entitled to share in the benefits of 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and 
their return to civil employment,” approved June 2, 1920, and any 
act amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, upon the same 
terms and conditions as any of the several States. There is au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, 
and annually thereafter, the sum of $15,000, to be available for 
allotment under such act to the island of Porto Rico, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, repeating what I- said 
before, this is another bill to which the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKeLLAR] objected at the last call of the 
calendar, but, having given it additional study, he asked that 
it might be passed. The next bill he does object to, how- 
ever. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF ORGANIC ACT OF PORTO RICO 

The bill (S. 5285) to amend the organic act of Porto Rico, 
approved March 2, 1917, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On objection, this bill 
will be passed over. 

VACANCIES IN THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
PORTO RICO 

The bill (S. 5416) to provide for the filling of certain 
vacancies in the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Porto Rico was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, to this bill the Senator 
from Tennessee has no objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire of 
the Senator from Connecticut what change this bill makes 
in the organic law. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, this is a bill upon which 
the Legislature of Porto Rico has been working for some 
time. At present the organic act of Porto Rico requires 
that when a senator or representative dies, his place may 
only be filled by an election. This bill provides that where 
a senator at large dies or is incapacitated and resigns, his 
place may be filled by appointment by the governor on 
nomination from the executive committee of the party to 
which the ex-senator belonged. I will say to the Senator 
that under the organic act of Porto Rico senators at large 
represent both majority and minority parties, and it is pos- 
sible, as it is in the New England towns where selectmen 
are elected, to elect them from either party. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall have to object to the 
bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, there is no objection on 
the part of anyone in Porto Rico, because it protects the 
minority. If a member of the minority dies, the minority 
executive committee may nominate and the governor may 
appoint. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not consent to an act 
giving the Governor of Porto Rico power to appoint a mem- 
ber of the Porto Rican Legislature. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and 
the bill goes over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his objection a moment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I withhold the objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The effect of the present law is that 
when a senator at large dies, the expense of holding an elec- 
tion at large over the entire island of Porto Rico, with its 
1,500,000 people, is so large, and the budget of the govern- 
ment is so limited, that they simply do not hold an election, 
and the people are not represented. 

The legislature has been working on this for some time 
at the request of the representatives of all the recognized 
parties in Porto Rico. Telegrams have come from the presi- 
dent of the Senate and the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Porto Rico urgently requesting the passage 
of the bill in order to take care of their local situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That same argument, the ex- 
pense of a special election, has been often urged in favor 
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of legislation of this character for the filling of vacancies 
in the legislatures of various States and has never prevailed 
with the American people. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator will realize that when a 
Senator dies in any State the governor is permitted to ap- 
point until the next election, and that is all that is provided 
for by this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not to the State legislature, 
however. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
the Senator from Montana to adhere to his objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
goes over. 


On. objection the bill 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 319, PENAL LAWS 

The bill (S. 2832) to amend section 319 of the act entitled 
An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States,” approved March 4, 1909, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, all that the bill does is 
this: Under the statute proposed to be revised the Terri- 
tories were required to make returns in regard to marriages 
and marriage certificates. That was all right in the days 
when the Territories were not well organized. At the present 
time the Territory of Hawaii has an adequate system, which 
is in fact more elaborate than that in vogue in the United 
States. Under the present statute they are obliged to dupli- 
cate this work by making a report to the Federal Govern- 
ment. At the request of the Government of Hawaii and its 
Delegates this measure has been introduced. It merely 
means making an exception of Hawaii so they may not be 
required to duplicate the returns, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence of section 319 of the 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws 
of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909, as amended (U. S. 
C., title 18, sec. 519), is amended by striking out the period at the 


end thereof and inserting a comma and the following: “ except the 
Territory of Hawali.” 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3643) to extend the admiralty laws of the 
United States of America to the Virgin Islands was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELLAR] has an amendment to this bill. I 
have asked the Secretary for a statement as to the effect of 
the amendment, and I have not yet had a reply; so I ask 
that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) extending the provi- 
sions of sections 1, 2, 6, and 7 of the act of Congress entitled 
“An act to provide for the protection of forest lands, for the 
reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of national 
forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote the con- 
tinuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable there- 
for“ to Porto Rico was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. This is objected to by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar], so that I ask that it may go 
over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 120) authorizing the 
President to reorganize the administration of the insular 
possessions was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. This was also objected to by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR], so I ask that it may go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 


The bill will be passed 
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DONALD K. WARNER 


The bill (S. 5192) for the relief of Donald K. Warner was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement 
against the Government, to Donald K. Warner, postmaster at 
Oakdale, Nebr., the sum of $869.17, being the amount of stamps 


and postal funds lost in the burglary of the post office on the night 
of December 13, 1928. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 5288) to authorize the construction of certain 
naval vessels, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 14255) to expedite the construction of 
public buildings and works outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia by enabling possession and title of sites to be taken 
in advance of final judgment in proceedings for the acqui- 
sition thereof, under the power of eminent domain, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT 

The bill (H. R. 12063) to amend section 16 of the Federal 
farm loan act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Over. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I inquire who objected? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. FLETCHER] objected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. BrooxHart] had an objection to the bill, but he is 
here and can speak for himself. 

Mr. NORBECK. I did not think anybody would object 
to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
the Senator from Florida to withdraw his objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I do. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency with amendments, the first 
amendment being on page 2, line 2, to strike out the words 
“within the period of seven months after the date of the 
passage of this act,” so as to make the clause read: 

In any case where a joint-stock land bank has been, or may 
be, declared insolvent and placed in the hands of a receiver by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, any Federal land bank or joint- 
stock land bank may, in the manner as may be prescribed by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board and with the approval of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, acquire the assets and assume the 
liabilities of said joint-stock land bank in the hands of a receiver. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, just a moment. There 
is objection to this measure. 

Mr. NORBECK. The bill simply makes it possible for 
land banks to function that have gone into the hands of 
other parties. When a land bank breaks down another bank 
can buy the assets, but can not continue the business. 

Mr. BROOKHART. This is the 8-State bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. It is limited to eight States, as it 
came over from the House. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I must object to its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On objection, the bill 
will be passed over. 


EXPENSES FOR OPERATION OF MOTOR CYCLES AND AUTOMOBILES 


The bill (H. R. 12014) to permit payments for the opera- 
tion of motor cycles and automobiles used for necessary 
travel on official business, on a mileage basis in lieu of ac- 
tual operating expenses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That a civilian officer or employee engaged in 
necessary travel on official business away from his designated post 
of duty may be paid, in lieu of actual expenses of tion 
under regulations to be prescribed by the President, not to exceed 
3 cents per mile for the use of his own motor cycle or 7 cents 
per mile for the use of his own automobile for such transporta- 
tion, whenever such mode of travel has been previously author- 
ized and payment on such mileage basis is more economical and 
advantageous to the United States. This act shall take effect 
July 1, 1931, and all laws or parts of laws are hereby modified or 
repealed to the extent same may be in conflict herewith. 


BILL AND RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 5515) to amend section 29 of the act of 
August 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the purpose 
of the people of the United States as to the future political 
status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and to pro- 
vide a more autonomous government for those islands” was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 406) authorizing the special com- 
mittee on campaign expenditures to impound ballots and 
ballot boxes, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By request, the resolu- 
tion will go over. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Whose resolution is it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the resolution of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] which was con- 
sidered and ordered to the calendar. In the absence of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purrps] the Chair interposes 
an objection in his behalf. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

WORK OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN ALASKA 

The bill (H. R. 252) to facilitate work of the Department 
of Agriculture in the Territory of Alaska, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the S of Agriculture be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to furnish subsistence to employees of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in the Territory of 
Alaska, and to purchase personal equipment and supplies for 
them, and to make deductions to meet the cost thereof from any 
money appropriated for salary payments or otherwise due such 
employees. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 5440) to authorize an emergency appropriation 
for a special study of, and demonstration work in, rural 
sanitation was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KING. Was not this bill or one similar to it passed 
some time ago? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An item to provide for 
the same thing has been carried in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. JONES. That is correct. I ask that the bill may 
go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 5644) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
authorize and direct the survey, construction, and main- 
tenance of a memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, 
in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington,” approved 
May 23, 1928, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Over. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold his 
objection just a moment? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. This is an emergency situation. An item of 
$2,700,000 was included in the first deficiency bill, which 
item went out on a point of order. If this bill were passed 
by the Senate that item could be carried in the next de- 
ficiency bill. I am authorized by the Chief of the Bureau 
of Roads to say that the work will have to be discontinued 
within two weeks unless authority is given to proceed with 
it. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will be able to look 
over the work within the next few days and make a report, 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, when this highway was 
proposed its cost was stated. It now seems that the cost is 
to be nearly doubled. The only reason why I am making 
the objection is that I would like to talk with the official who 
is in charge of the construction of the boulevard and learn 
why the estimates have been so greatly increased. I hope to 
be able to do so by next week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On objection of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, the bill will be passed over. 

TRAFFIC ACTS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The bill (S. 5249) to amend the acts of Congress approved 
March 3, 1925, and June 3, 1926, known as the District of 
Columbia traffic acts, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On January 26 the bill 
was considered and all amendments agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, there is a companion bill 
which has been passed by the House of Representatives and 
which has been considered by the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and is to be reported favorably by that commit- 
tee with amendments. I ask that this bill be passed over 
temporarily. I assume that the other bill is on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands 
the bill is not on the calendar. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
report favorably, with amendments, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia the bill (H. R. 14922) to amend the 
acts of Congress approved March 3, 1925, and June 3, 1926, 
known as the District of Columbia traffic act, and for other 
purposes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
report will be received. 

Mr. KEAN. I now move that the House bill be substi- 
tuted for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
House bill will be substituted for the Senate bill and the 
amendments to the House bill reported by the District of 
Columbia Committee will be stated. 

Mr. BLAINE. The report of the District Committee con- 
tains amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be 
stated. 

The first amendment was, on page 4, line 1, after the 
word “trailers,” to strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That hereafter congressional tags now issued, shall 
be issued by the commissioners under consecutive numbers, one 
to each Senator and Representative in Congress for their official 
use, which when used officially by them individually, shall au- 
thorize their automobiles to be parked in any available curb 
space in the District of Columbia, except within fire-plug limita- 
tions, but such congressional tags shall not be assigned to or 
used by others. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 1, after the 
word “ Provided” and the comma to insert: 

That the commissioners may establish and locate parking areas 
in the vicinity of governmental establishments for use only by 
Members of Congress and governmental officials when on official 
business: Provided further. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 25, after the 
word “ promulgated ” to insert a comma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 4, before the 
heading “Speeding and reckless driving,” to insert quota- 
tion mark. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, commencing with 
line 9, to strike out all down to and including line 12, on 
page 11, and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

Sec. 10. (a) Any person operating a motor vehicle who shall 
5 any person therewith, or who shall do substantial 

property therewith and fail to stop and give assistance, together 
with his name, place of residence, including street and number, 
and the name and address of the owner of the motor vehicle so 
operated, to the person so injured, or to the owner of such prop- 
erty so damaged, or to the operator of such other motor vehicle, or 
to any bystander who shall request such information on behalf 
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of the injured person, or, if such owner or operator is not present, 
then he shall report the information above required to a police 
station or to any police officer within the District immediately. 
In all cases of accidents resulting in injury to any person the 
operator of the motor vehicle causing such injury shall also report 
the same to any police station or police officer within the District 
immediately. 

Any operator whose motor vehicle causes personal injury to an 
individual and who fails to conform to the above requirements 
shall, upon conviction’ of the first offense, be fined not more than 
$500, or shall be imprisoned not more than six months, or both; 
and upon the conviction of his second or subsequent offense, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000, or shall be imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 


Any operator whose motor vehicle causes substantial damage to 


any other vehicle or property and fails to conform to the above 
requirements shall, upon conviction of the first offense, be fined 
not more than $100, or be imprisoned not more than 30 days, or 
both; and for the second or any subsequent offense, be fined not 
more than $300 or be imprisoned not more than 90 days, or both. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] why these penalties 
should be so severe? 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator from New Jersey will permit 
me to answer the question, the penalties the Senator is 
thinking about are applicable to the hit-and-run driver who 
injures somebody or kills somebody and runs away, leaving 
the scene of action. 

Mr. BLEASE. The police in the District of Columbia 
never would catch them anyway. So I object to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On objection, the bill will 
be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, as the bill goes 
over, I desire to ask the Senator from Wisconsin whether 
the request of which mention is made by the bill must be 
made by the person injured? I took it that it was only the 
bystander who need make the request. 

Mr. BLAINE. The duty of the person who causes the 
injury is to give the information to the injured, and if a 
bystander makes a request to give it, also to give it to the by- 
stander, it being the theory that the injured may be uncon- 
scious, and therefore the person who caused the injury could 
not give that information to him. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I find no fault with that at all; 
he should give it to the bystander if the bystander requests 
it; and so he should give it to the injured person if the 
injured person requests it; or if one automobile bumps into 
another and an injury is caused, it does not seem to me 
that we ought to put upon the person who causes the injury 
the burden of giving all that information to the person 
whose automobile is injured unless he requests it. He might 
just start off without regarding the matter as serious at all. 
I have been in that situation myself. 

Mr. BLAINE. In view of the very situation the Senator 
has mentioned and the thought he has expressed, I offered 
this amendment, which was agreeable to the committee and 
to the corporation counsel, providing that that notice need not 
be given unless there is substantial damage in case of dam- 
age to property. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I submit to the Senator whether 
the penalty ought to be imposed upon the man who does not 
give the information if the injured man does not even ask 
for it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Only in case there is substantial damage 
to property. 

SEVERAL Senators. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded. The clerk will state the next bill on the calendar. 


WILD-LIFE CONSERVATION 


The bill (S. 5813) to provide for the consideration of wild- 
life conservation in connection with the construction of pub- 
lic works or improvement projects was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter any Government agency or 
establishment authorized to construct any public works or other 
improvement project likely to affect wild life (including aquatic 
life, bird life, animal life, and plant life) shall give due consideration 
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to the effect of such project upon the replacement and conserva- 
tion of wild life, and to that end shall, before finally approving 
any plans for such works or project, seek the advice and co- 
operation of the Bureau of Biological Survey, the Bureau of 
Fisheries, the Forest Service, the National Park Service, and any 
other agencies or establishments of the Government whose activi- 
ties are concerned with the replacement or conservation of wild 
life. Such agencies and establishments are authorized to advise 
and confer with the agency or establishment having supervision 
of the construction of such public works or project, with a view 
to determining the most appropriate methods for carrying out such 
construction with the least injury to wild life. 


DEGREE-CONFERRING INSTITUTIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 5465) to amend section 586c of the act 
entitled “An act to amend subchapter 1 of chapter 18 of the . 
Code of Laws for the District of Columbia relating to degree- 
conferring institutions,” approved March 2, 1929, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 538c of the act entitled “An 
act to amend subchapter 1 of chapter 18 of the Code of Laws for 
the District of Columbia relating to degree-conferring institu- 
tions,” approved March 2, 1929, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding at the end of such section the following: “Pro- 
vided, That no institution heretofore incorporated under the pro- 
visions of this act, and carrying on its work exclusively in any 
foreign country with the consent and approval of the Government 
thereof, shall if otherwise entitled to be licensed by the Board of 
Education, be denied the same solely because of the inclusion in 
its name and as descriptive of its origin of any of the specific 
words the use of which is by this section forbidden to incorpora- 
tions under the provisions of this act.” 


BOULDER CITY TOWN SITE 


The bill (S. 5797) authorizing establishment of a Boulder 
City town site, and necessary expenditures in connection 
therewith, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Utah 
if he will allow me to make a short statement in reference 
to the bill to which he has just objected? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. ODDIE. The passage of this bill is requested by the 
Department of the Interior to enable it to proceed with 
work on the Boulder Dam project which is in progress. It 
is a very important bill, and it is necessary that it be passed 
in order that the town site may be created and the men 
working at the dam may be housed. In a short time there 
will be more than 2,000 men working there. It is a very 
vital matter that the bill go through. I will ask the Senator 
from Utah if he will withdraw his objection to its present 
consideration? 

Mr. KING. The objection I have to the bill, on a cursory 
examination, is that it proposes to give to the Secretary of 
the Interior almost unlimited authority over the persons 
there, and unlimited authority of the expenditures which 
would be made. There seems to be no limitation as to 
what he might expend for sewers, for streets, for buildings, 
for public improvements, for public utilities, and so on. It 
is a very loosely drawn bill, in my opinion. 

Mr. ODDIE. I am informed that the bill has passed the 
House of Representatives. Discretion must be lodged with 
the Secretary in building this town. The town has already 
been laid out, but in carrying on the work, the leasing of the 
ground on certain terms to people who will build the houses, 
and the construction of certain public works, which are 
necessary must be provided for. That is something that 
is very important in carrying on this great project which 
is now under way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
vada has stated that this bill has passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives but it is a Senate bill. 

Mr. ODDIE. I should have said that a similar bill has 
been introduced and has passed the House of Representa- 
tives, as I have been informed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then the House bill should be substi- 
tuted for the Senate bill. 
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Mr. JONES. Did I correctly understand the Senator from 
Nevada to say that such a bill has passed the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. ODDIE. That is what I understand. 

Mr. JONES. If such a measure or a similar one has 
passed the other House, that bill should be substituted for 
the Senate bill. 

Mr, ODDIE. If it is similar to the Senate bill, it can be 
substituted for the Senate bill. The information which has 
come to me is that a similar measure has passed the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest that the bill go over until the Sen- 
. ator from Nevada can definitely ascertain if a similar bill 
has been passed by the House, and, if it has, he should ask 
that it be substituted for the Senate bill. I ask that the 
Senate bill may be passed over temporarily. I have no 
objection to the passage of the measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over temporarily. 

Mr. ODDIE subsequently said: Mr. President, I will ask 
the Senate to recur to Order of Business 1416, being Senate 
bill 5797. I was misinformed a few minutes ago when I 
stated that the bill had passed the House. It has not passed 
the House but was reported favorably by the House com- 
mittee and is at present on the House Calendar. So I hope 
the objection will be withdrawn and that this bill may be 
passed. 


Mr. KING. I withdraw the objection—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection—— 

Mr. JOHNSON.” Mr. President, I ask that the bill be 
passed over. I have just been glancing at some of its pro- 


visions. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 


over on objection of the Senator from California. 
CONSTRUCTION OF PIPE LINES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5297) to per- 
mit construction, maintenance, and use of certain pipe lines 
for petroleum and petroleum products, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the District of Columbia 
with an amendment on page 2, after line 14, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. That no permission granted or enjoyed hereunder shall 
vest any title or interest in or to the land within the above- 
mentioned streets, or affect any right, title, or interest of the 
United States in or to land within square south of square 708. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized and empowered to 
grant permission to the Gulf Refining Co., a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of Texas and 
and doing business in the District of Columbia, to lay down, con- 
struct, maintain, and use not more than 10 pipe lines for the 
carriage of petroleum and petroleum products from a point or 
points within square 662 in the city of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, said square being bounded on the north by 
R Street, on the south by S Street, on the east by Water Street 
and South Capitol Street, and on the west by Half Street (west), 
in and through Water Street and South Capitol Street in an 
easterly direction to lot 4, of square south of square 708, which lot 
is bounded on the north by lands of the Standard Oil Co., on the 
south by S Street extended, on the east by Anacostia River, and on 
the west by South Capitol Street. 

Src. 2. That all the construction and use provided for herein 
shall be in accordance with plans approved by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia and under such regulations and rentals 
as the said commissioners may make and establish in connection 
herewith. 

Src. 3. That no permission granted or enjoyed hereunder shall 
vest any title or interest in or to the land within the above- 
mentioned streets, or affect. any right, title, or interest of the 
United States in or to land within square south of square 708. 

Sec. 4. That the Congress reserves the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this act at any time. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FLOTATION OF FOREIGN INVESTMENT LOANS 


The resolution (S. Res. 305) opposing action by the State 
Department with respect to the flotation of foreign invest- 
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ment loans in the United States and its assumption of cer- 
tain authority over the Federal Reserve Board and banks, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED. I ask that the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go 
over. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will withhold his objection for just a moment, I will 
be obliged to him. 

Mr. REED. Very well; I withhold it. 

Mr. GLASS. I shall not, Mr. President, delay the con- 
sideration of the Unanimous Consent Calendar by moving 
to consider this resolution to-night, but I give notice that 
at a suitable time I shall call up the resolution and ask to 
have it adopted. It is a resolution expressing the sense of 
the Senate that the State Department cease exercising a 
dangerous power for which it has not one particle of war- 
rant of law. The resolution was considered and unani- 
mously reported by the Banking and Currency Committee, 
and later I propose to move its adoption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go 
over. 

IRMA UPP MILES 


The bill (S. 4477) for the relief of Irma Upp Miles, the 
widow, and Meredeth Miles, the child, of Meredith L. Miles, 
deceased, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, Meredith L. Miles shall be held and considered to have 
been an employee of the United States within the meaning of 
that act at the time of his injury and death, resulting from an 
explosion at the petroleum experiment station of the United 
8 Bureau of Mines at Bartlesville, Okla., on December 13, 


AUGUSTA CORNOG 


The bill (S. 5467) to amend an act for the relief of 
Augusta Cornog, approved May 29, 1928, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act for the relief of Augusta Cornog, 
approved May 29, 1928, be, and the same is hereby, amended as 
follows: After the semicolon following the word “ hospital,” strike 
out the following words: “and that said Augusta Cornog shall be 
admitted to such Army hospital as may be directed by the 
Surgeon General of the United States Army for necessary care 
and treatment,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “and 
that said Augusta Cornog shall be removed from Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, an Army hospital, at Denver, Colo., and that 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau be required to admit her to 
the United States veterans’ hospital at Oteen, N. O., for ni 
care and treatment,” so that the same will read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $2,000 to Augusta Cornog, a former 
employee of the United States Public Health Service, who con- 
tracted tuberculosis while employed at the Atlanta Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital; and that said Augusta Cornog shall be removed 
from Fitzsimons General Hospital, an Army hospital, at Denver, 
Colo., and that the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau be required 
to admit her to the United States veterans’ hospital at Oteen, 
N. C., for necessary care and treatment.” 


JULIAN E. GILLESPIE 


The bill (H. R. 9205) for the relief of Julian E. Gillespie 
was considered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay Julian E. Gillespie, 
former special disbursing agent, Department of Commerce, the 
sum of $688, out of money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, on account of expenditures made by him in good faith 
upon Government business, which were disallowed by the General 
Accounting Office, and repaid to the Treasury out of the private 
funds of said Julian E. Gillespie by direction of the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 


DAROLD BRUNDIGE 


The bill (H. R. 2458) for the relief of Darold Brundige 
was considered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
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in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Darold Brundige, 


the sum of $2,215.05 in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States because of personal injuries sustained in an acci- 
dent in which said Darold Brundige was struck by a motor 
truck owned and operated by the Post Office De ent of the 
United States: Provided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or at- 
torneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


ANDREW J. BROWN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9872) to 
extend the benefits of the employees’ compensation act of 
September 7, 1916, to Andrew J. Brown, a former rural 
mail carrier at Erwin, Tenn., which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby 
waived in favor of Andrew J. Brown, a former rural mail carrier 
at Erwin, Tenn. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator who reported the bill tell us briefly why sections 17 
and 20 of the law are to be waived in this case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator reporting 
the bill is not in attendance at the minute. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if I may supply the in- 
formation, the beneficiary of this bill was disabled and was 
not able to take advantage of the compensation act. All the 
bill seeks to do is to permit him to file his claim and let 
the compensation commission pass upon the question 
whether or not he is entitled to relief. 

Mr. JONES. With the Senator state briefly why he could 
not present his claim? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have forgotten the exact facts. 

Mr. HOWELL rose. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Perhaps the Senator from Nebraska 
remembers them. I do not remember all the circumstances, 
although I do remember the bill was carefully considered 
by the committee. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska state briefly how the man was disabled so that he 
could not present his claim? 

Mr. HOWELL. An automobile or a truck ran into the 
buggy which he was driving, and he was thrown out and 
disabled; but he felt at the time it was not a serious matter, 
and as a consequence he made no report of it whatever at 
the time. However, there was evidence of the fact that he 
had suffered a casualty, and when he came to make a claim 
the time within which he should have filed it had expired. 
Our committee has taken the position that where there is 
evidence that the laches was not of a character that would 
prejudice the Government’s case we would waive the statute 
of limitations and allow the claimant to go before the com- 
pensation commission and prove his case, if he could. 

Mr. JONES. That is satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment reported by the committee. = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Andrew J. Brown.” 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 15930) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 


diers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, which 


had been reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment. 

The amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 61, after line 21, to insert: 


The name of Annie L. Haynes, widow of John R. Haynes, late 
of Company B, Third Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and $30 per 
month when it is shown that she has attained the age of 60 


years. 

The name of Harriet Norris, widow of Jeremiah Norris, late of 
Captain Hilbourn’s Company, Fourth Regiment Unattached Mas- 
sachusetts Military Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month and $30 per month when it is shown that she 
has attained the age of 60 years. 

The name of Elizabeth Ware, widow of Rice Ware, late of Troop 
M, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary C. Bliss, widow of Lyman W. Bliss, late 
surgeon, Fifty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now recei f 

The name of Belle A. Clark, widow of William H. Clarke, late 
of Company E, Forty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catherine Tully, widow of Edward G. Tully, alias 
Edward Atherton, late of Company C, Ninety-seventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Franklin D. Pierce, late of Capt. Walter P. Ingram’s 
Company B, Hall’s Gap Battalion, Kentucky State Troops, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Ruth T. Guffin, widow of Oren Guffin, late of Bat- 
tery C, Fifth Regiment New York Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna E. Vetter, widow of Charles Vetter, late of 
Company A, Two hundred and fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
oe Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Katherine G. Sexton, helpless child of Bartholomew 
Sexton, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment Rhode Island Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20. per month. 

The name of Louise Claussen, widow of William Claussen, late 
of Troop C, First Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Miller, widow of Lewis Miller, late of Com- 
pany A, Sixty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lulu Anderson, widow of Peter Anderson, late of 
Company C. Seventeenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie Ball, widow of Henry A. Ball, late of Bat- 
tery D, Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. P 

The name of John B. Wardell, helpless child of Samuel B. 
Wardell, late of Company K, One hundred and forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Flora May Wardell, helpless child of Samuel B. 
Wardell, late of Company K, One hundred and forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Margaret Goodner, widow of Thomas J. Goodner, 
late of Company B, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Illinois 
XO UNSa Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Sarra Elizabeth Harrell, widow of Garrett Harrell, 
late of Company H, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Indi- 
ana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Adam Ulrich, helpless child of Joseph Ulrich, late 
of Company I, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Indiana 
Voute Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Martha A. Brand, widow of John F. Brand, late of 
Troop D, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 


The name of Lucinda C. Muncey, former widow of Reuben 
Muncey, late of Company B, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Emory, widow of Charles Emory, late of 
Company H, One hundredth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah F. Mundell, widow of Joseph Mundell, late 
of Troop C, Ninth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 1s 
now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Vernum, widow of Samuel Vernum, late 
of Company C, Eleventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 
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The name of Jane A. Johnson, widow of Reuben W. Johnson, 
late of Company K, Tenth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Baxter, widow of Allen F. Baxter, late of 
Signal Corps, United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie S. Sweetland, widow of Edward Sweetland, 
late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Almira M. Stone, widow of Almanzo Scott Stone, 
late of Battery B, First ent Rhode Island Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Steere, widow of Alphonso Steere, late of 
Battery D, Second Regiment Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Mann, widow of Gilbert Mann, late of 
Company B, Eleventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza A. McCausland, widow of Norman L. McCaus- 
land, late of Battery B, First t Rhode Island Light Ar- 
tillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha L. Shepperd, widow of Thomas C. Shep- 
perd, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
of $50 per month in lieu of 


ving. 
Mary E. Moncrief, widow of John C. Moncrief, late 
of Company I, Sixty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Edna M. W. Fales, widow of William E. Fales, late 
of Troop F, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 
name of Jane Yates, widow of Rufus Yates, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and nineteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Van Guilder, widow of Burnam E. Van 
Guilder, late of Company K, One hundred and twenty-third Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cordelia Vilmire, widow of Peter Vilmire, late of 
First Battery Vermont Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of May S. King, widow of David W. King, late of 
Company E, Fifteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now recelving. 

The name of Charles S. Follett, helpless child of Benjamin 
Follett, late of Company K, Twenty-fourth Regiment Maine Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Kate Neafus, widow of David B. Neafus, late of 
Company C, Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

That the name of Phoebe Peak, widow of Joab Peak, late of 
Company E, Fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucinda Hoskins, widow of James C. Hoskins, late 
of Company C, Thirty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura F. Carr, widow of Lemuel N. Carr, late of 
Company C, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay here a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cora E. Nolan, former widow of Henry D. Bur- 
lingame, late of Company E, Nineteenth t Minnesota 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Effie Compton, widow of William D. Compton, late 
of Company A, One hundred and twentieth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, and $30 per month when it is shown that she has attained 
the age of 60 years. 

The name of Emma C. Campbell, widow of Samuel Campbell, 
late of Company H, One hundred and third Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma E. Hudelson, widow of Robert D. Hudelson, 
late of Company K, Fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Runnion, widow of Hiram E. Runnion, 
late of Company F, Second Regiment North Carolina Mounted 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and 
$30 per month when it is shown that she has attained the age 
of 60 years. 

The name of Annie M. Logan, widow of Herman N. Logan, late 
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fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Delay, widow of William Warren Delay, 
late of Troop E, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Bell Hoggins, widow of Robert C. Hoggins, 
late of Company C, Twenty-fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jane Graham, widow of Edward J. Graham, late 
of Troop E, Seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. McPherson, widow of Nimrod B. Mc- 
Pherson, late of Company B, One hundred and thirty-third Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Katharine Mertz, widow of Gottfried Mertz, late 
of Battery I, First Regiment New York Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy Copen, widow of William Copen, late of 
Company K, One hundred and ninety-third Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma E. Bennett, former widow of Isaac D. 
Worster, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment New Hampshire 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa A. Cleveland, widow of Charles Alonzo 
Cleveland, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Fannie A. Knowles, widow of Harford B. Knowles, 
late acting assistant m. United States Army, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah S. Ward, widow of William M. Ward, late 
of Company G, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Nora Ernst, widow of John Ernst, late of Company 
I, Two hundred and thirteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth May, widow of Thomas J. May, late of 
Company A, Fifty-eighth Regiment New York National Guard 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Woodworth, former widow of James 8. 
Richardson, late of Troop D, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Tilford, widow of John W. Tilford, late of 
Troop A, First Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frieda Gilliland, widow of William F. Gilliland, 
late of Company E, Eighty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lizzie Berry, widow of Wakefield Berry, late of 
Company D, Sixty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mollie A. Bellomy, widow of Robert Bellomy, late 
of Troop K, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and $30 per 
month when it is shown that she has attained the age of 60 years. 

The name of Mary Jane Simms, widow of Theodore Simms, late 
of Company K, Thirtieth Regiment United States Colored Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mollie T. Graham, widow of Finley Graham, late of 
Company F, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Francis Marion Loughead, helpless child of John 
Loughead, late of Company E, Forty-second Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Minnie T. Harris, widow of William H. Harris, late 
of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Kinnear, widow of Thomas J. Kinnear, 
late of Company L, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Engi- 
neers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Voit, widow of Julius Voit, late of Com- 
pany A, Nineteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of India V. Krch, widow of Francis A. Krch, late of 
Company B, First Battalion Thirteenth United States Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Augusta Freeman, helpless child of Thomas B. 
Freeman, late of Company K, Twenty-ninth Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Sarah Catherine Campbell, widow of James S. 
Campbell, late of Company D, Eighteenth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
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The name of Margaret A. Looney, widow of William Looney, 
late of Troop C, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Kath, widow of Christian D. Kath, late of 
Company C, Fourth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ann Lee, widow of Crawford Lee, late of Company 
I, Sixty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan T. Clark, widow of Robert H. Clark, late of 
Battery B, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Candalaria S. de Chavez, widow of Blas Chavez, 
late of Troop D, First Regiment New Mexico Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Williams, widow of Oliver J. Williams, 
late of Troop B, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Guptill, widow of Albert Guptill, late of 
Company B, Fourth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bridget Hagerty, widow of John Hagerty, late of 
Troop C, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Salina E. Miller, widow of Charles C. Miller, late 
of Troop A, Ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Alta Kimble, helpless child of Francis Kimble, 
late of Company K, Forty-fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Clementine Ferris, widow of Simeon L. A. Ferris, 
late of Troop L, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Sweeney, widow of Robert E. Sweeney, 
late of Company D, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elenor Eustis, widow of Lyman S. Eustis, late of 
Company A, Sixty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Kerrihard, widow of Henry C. Kerrihard, 
late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment United States Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia C. Benner, widow of Daniel Benner, late of 
Company G, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, . 

The name of Mary E. Watson, former widow of John Wanless, 
late lieutenant colonel Fifth Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nettie Jerome, widow of John Jerome, late of 
Company B, Tenth ent Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen R. Copeland, widow of Exum Copeland, late 
of Company D, Thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Farrow, widow of Robert T. Farrow, late of 
Company K, Eighty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth M. Clark, widow of Henry Clark, late of 
Company K. Twenty-fifth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Libie Seals, widow of Isaac M. Seals, late of Com- 
pany A, Ninth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Davis, widow of James Davis, late of Com- 
pany H, Fifth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy C. Kays, widow of John Kays, late of Com- 
pany I, Nineteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel E. Brown, helpless child of Samuel E. 
Brown, late of Company K, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
ee and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Nancy J. Hash, widow of Hugh Hash, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninety-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa Livingston, widow of Samuel Livingston, 
late of Company C, Forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a penyon at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Elizabeth Reed, widow of John W. Reed, late of 
Nineteenth Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Rose M. Schaeffer, widow of Edward M. Schaeffer, 
late hospital steward, United States Army, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susie M. Gilbert, widow of Franklin T. Gilbert, late 
lieutenant colonel Fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine A. Tipson, former widow of Marcus M. 
Holmes, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment New Hampshire 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 
per month. 

The name of Louise M. Barlow, former widow of Nathaniel A. 
Tuttle, late of Company I, Eighteenth Regiment New Hampshire 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mariam Hill, widow of William Hill, late of Com- 
pany H, Fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emily M. Ryan, widow of Torrence E. Ryan, late 
of Company B, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Jane Day, widow of Peter A. Day, late 
of Company G, Twelfth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Hunt, former widow of James Crowley, 
late of Twenty-first Company unattached Massachusetts Militia 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hellanah Jane Fellows, widow of Peter Fellows, 
late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Henrietta Steele, widow of Jonathan M. Steele, 
late of Company I, Fortieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adolia Bottsford, widow of John Bottsford, late of 
Troop G, Seventeenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Levenia E. Irwin, widow of William M. Irwin, late 
of Company H, Second Independent Battalion Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Rodgers, widow of James Rodgers, late 
of Company C, One hundred and fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Cole, widow of Bennett Cole, late of 
Battery M, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Robert Page, helpless child of Reuben Page, late 
of Company H, Fourth Regiment Provisional Missouri Militia, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mildred A. Clough, widow of Charles F. Clough, 
late of Company E, Fourth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amy E. Edwards, widow of George W. Edwards, 
late of Company A, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria L. Wood, widow of Francis Marion Wood, 
late of Company B. One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Illi- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Madora C. Brooks, widow of Benjamin J. Brooks, 
late of Company K, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Watson, widow of David M. Watson, late 
of Company F, One hundred and forty-second Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah L. Wilkinson, widow of Alfred G. Wilkinson, 
late of Company K, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lizzie A. Foote, widow of George F. Foote, late of 
Company E, Forty-eighth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Bradley, widow of Jacob P. Bradley, late of 
Company F, Seventy-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Odell, widow of Leonard Odell, late of 
Company G, Fifth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 
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The name of George Ann Tankee, widow of David Yankee, late 
of Troop F, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

ELEANORA EMMA BLISS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4910) grant- 
ing a pension to Eleanora Emma Bliss, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Pensions with an amendment 
in line 8, after the words “rate of” to strike out 85,000 
per year” and insert “$75 per month,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the 1 and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Eleanora Emma N widow of Tasker H. Bliss, 
late general, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the 

rate of $75 per month in lieu of all other payments and allowances. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to inquire 
how the amount provided in this bill was arrived at. I note 
the original bill introduced by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania called for a pension of $5,000 a year and that the 
Committee on Pensions has reported an amendment provid- 
ing $75 per month. 

Mr. REED. I was about to move to amend the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to know 
upon what precedent or precedents was this sum arrived 
at. I am told it is a very worthy and deserving case. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, General Bliss was one of the 
three officers who held the rank of general during the course 
of the World War. The other two were General Pershing 
and General March. General Bliss was Chief of Staff from 
September 23, 1917, to May 19, 1918. He had a long and 
extremely distinguished career in the Army. He was known, 
I believe, to almost all of us in the Senate, and I think he 
was admired by us all. 

The amount was fixed at $5,000 in the original bill because 
a pension in that amount has been given to Mrs. Wood, the 
widow of Gen. Leonard Wood, who had not attained the 
same rank and had not carried the same responsibilities as 
had General Bliss. Of course, these matters are largely 
discretionary, but it seems to me that to offer Mrs. Bliss a 
pension of $75 a month, as is proposed by the committee 
amendment, is almost shocking. I might add 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are Mrs. Bliss’s financial 
resources extremely limited? 

Mr. REED. I was about to say to the Senator that her 
husband's estate was very small. She was left the relatively 
small house in which they lived here in Washington, but 
that is very heavily encumbered. The balance of the estate 
of General Bliss amounts to pretty nearly nothing, and the 
pension is urgently needed to enable Mrs. Bliss to continue 
to live in ordinary simple dignity. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I know the Senator wants 
to be absolutely accurate, and I suggest to him that he read 
the last portion of the report before he confirms that state- 
ment. 

Mr. REED. I think the report bears out what I said. I 
quote from it as follows: 

Claimant’s estate— 


That is Mrs. Bliss’s estate— 
consists of $26,000 in bonds— 


Assume that they bear 5 per cent, and she will have an 
income from that source of $1,300 a year— 


$5,000 insurance— 
That would give her $250 a year more— 


$1,900 in cash, home place in Pennsylvania and in Washington, 
the value of which is not iia the home place in Washington 
being heavily en 

We have given 5 as I say, to Mrs. Wood at $5,000 
a year; to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson at $5,000—I should like 
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to have seen it more, but Mrs. Wilson was not in the same 
stress of need; to Mrs. Sheridan, $2,500—it ought to have 
been more; to Mrs. Roosevelt, who I am told was not in 
need, $5,000; to Mrs. Marshall, the widow of the Vice Presi- 
dent whom we all knew and loved, $3,000. Congress has 
been fairly generous with the widows of those distinguished 
men. Therefore, I feel that I am moderate in my request 
when I move to amend the committee amendment to read 
$3,600 per year. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, may I inter- 
rupt to say that I think the Senate will reject the amend- 
ment proposed by the Pensions Committee. I think the 
sum asked, considering that the lady is 77 years of age, is a 
very moderate recognition of the invaluable services ren- 
dered by this great soldier. 

Mr. REED. Yes; she will not draw it for long. I will 
accept the Senator’s suggestion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I trust the Senator will with- 
hold his amendment, and let us vote on the amendment 
proposed by the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think so myself, Mr. President. I was 
going to suggest to the Senator, let us vote on the question of 
agreeing or disagreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator from Montana and the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I wish to have the 
honor and the pleasure of asking that the committee amend- 
ment be rejected. I wish to go on record. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I have no fixed opinion as 
to what this pension should be. The Senate committee rec- 
ommended what the pension expert felt we had been doing 
in other similar cases, taking into consideration the prop- 
erty, age, service, and so on. 

I know that Mrs. Marshall got some $2,500 or $3,000 a 
year; but that case involved the element of poverty. The 
widow of this distinguished general has more property than 
she can make any use of during her life. They are not 
parallel cases. 

I want to say to the Senate that if you want to be liberal 
in these cases, the Pensions Committee will have to follow 
your suggestion and do the same thing in other matters. 
It is just the beginning of a new policy if we are going to 
vote $5,000 pension in cases of this kind. 

Mr. HEFLIN. . Mr. President, I am a member of the Pen- 
sions Committee, and I am going to vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. The widow of this 
distinguished American general is about 77 or 78 years old 
now. Her property is heavily encumbered. Times are 
hard 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the Senator did not lis- 
ten to the report. The lady has two properties, one home 
in Washington and one in Pennsylvania. One of them is 
encumbered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, times are hard now, and people can 
not pay rent. Because of her advanced age and the fact 
that her property is encumbered, I think the Senate would 
acquit itself well if it granted the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish to recur to an ob- 
servation made by the Senator from South Dakota, the 
chairman of the Committee on Pensions [Mr. Noxsecx], in 
which he stated that we would be adopting a new rule. I 
beg leave to suggest to the able Senator that so far from 
establishing a new policy we should adhere to the rule we 
have heretofore set up. We have granted much larger pen- 
sions to the widows of other distinguished men, as indicated 
by the speech of the Senator from Pennsylvania, and now 
to offer Mrs. Bliss this relatively small sum would, in my 
judgment, be a reproach rather than an honor; and I favor 
rejecting the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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HELEN K. SNOWDEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4328) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Helen K. Snowden, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment on page 1, line 9, after the words “sum of,” to 
strike out “$75” and insert “$100,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the 
name of Helen K. Snowden, widow of Admiral Thomas Snowden, 
late division and squadron commander of the Atlantic Fleet during 
the Great War and until February, 1919, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $100 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


LOIS CRAMTON 


The bill (H. R. 12023) to repeal the provision of law 
granting a pension to Lois Cramton was considered, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act entitled “An act 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Civil War and certain widows and de- 
pendent children of soldiers, sailors, and marines of said war,” 
approved February 13, 1929, as reads “ The name of Lois Cramton, 
widow of Alonzo Cramton, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month,” is hereby repealed. 


* CLOSING OF STREETS, ETC., IN THE DISTRICT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5655) to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
close streets, roads, highways, or alleys in the District of 
Columbia rendered useless or unnecessary, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with an amendment, on page 3, 
line 11, after the word “ closing,” to insert “ The said com- 
missioners shall, not later than 14 days in advance of such 
hearing, serve notice of such hearing, in writing, by regis- 
tered mail, on each owner of property abutting the street, 
road, highway, or alley, or part thereof, proposed to be 
closed, or if the owner can not be located the advertisement 
provided for above shall be deemed sufficient legal notice,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized to close any street, 
road, highway, or alley, or any part of any street, road, highway, 
or alley, in the District of Columbia when, in the judgment of said 
commissioners, such street, road, highway, or alley, or such part 
of a street, road, highway, or alley has been rendered useless or 
unnecessary, the title to the land embraced within the public 
space so closed to revert to the owners of the abutting property: 
Provided, That if the title to such land be in the United States 
the property shall not revert to the owners of the abutting prop- 
erty but may be sold as provided in section 1608-a of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia, unless the use of such land is 
requested by some other department, bureau, or commission of the 
Government of the United States for purposes not otherwise incon- 
sistent with the proper development of the District of Columbia: 
Provided further, That the said closing by said commissioners is 
made expedient or advisable by reason of change in the highway 
plan or by reason of provision for access to the abutting property 
and the convenience of the public by other street, road, highway, 
or alley facilities, or by reason of the acquisition by the District of 
Columbia or by the United States of America, for school, park, 
playground, or other public purposes, of all the property abutting 
on the street, road, highway, or alley, or part of a street, road, 
highway, or alley, proposed to be closed, or for other public rea- 
sons: And provided further, That the said closing of a street, road, 
highway, or alley, or a part thereof, shall have the approval of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 

Sec. 2. That whenever a street, road, highway, or alley, or part 
of a street, road, highway, or alley, is proposed to be closed under 
the provisions of this act, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia shall cause public notice of intention to be given by 
advertisement for not less than 14 consecutive days, exclusive of 
Sundays and holidays, in a daily newspaper of general circulation 
printed and published in the District of Columbia, to the effect 
that a public hearing will be held at a time and place stated in 
the notice for the hearing of objections, if any, to such closing. 
The said commissioners shall, not later than 14 days in advance 
of such hearing, serve notice of such hearing, in writing, by reg- 
istered mail, on each owner of property abutting the street, road, 
highway, or alley, or part thereof, proposed to be closed, or if the 


owner can not be located the advertisement provided for above 
shall be deemed sufficient legal notice. At such hearing a map 


showing the proposed closing shall be exhibited, and the property 
owners or their representatives, and any other persons interested, 
shall be given an opportunity to be heard. 

Sec. 3. After such public hearing the said commissioners, if 
they are satisfied that the proposed closing will be in the public 
interest, and that such closing will not be detrimental to the 
rights of the owners of the property abutting on the street, road, 
highway, or alley, or part of a street, road, highway, or alley, 
proposed to be closed, nor cause unreasonable inconvenience to 
or adverse effect upon the owner or owners of any property abut- 
ting on streets connected therewith, nor unreasonably infringe 
the rights of the public to use such street, road, highway, or 
alley, shall cause to be prepared a plat or plats showing the street, 
road, highway, or alley, or part thereof, proposed to be closed and 
the area to be apportioned to each owner of property abutting 
thereon: Provided, That if the approval of the proposed closing 
by the said commissioners shall be conditioned upon the dedica- 
tion of any other areas for street, highway, or alley purposes, 
and/or the retention by the District of Columbia of specified 
rights of way for any public purpose, and/or any other reserva- 
tions deemed expedient or advisable by said commissioners, such 
plat or plats shall also show the parcels of land so dedicated, and/or 
the reserved rights of way, and/or by certificate thereon any such 
reservations deemed expedient or advisable by the said Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 

Serc. 4. If, after such hearing, the commissioners are of 
the opinion that any street, road, highway, or alley, or 
part thereof, should be closed, they shall prepare an order 
closing the same and shall cause public notice of such order 
to be given by advertisement for 14 consecutive days, ex- 
clusive of Sundays and legal holidays, in at least two daily 
newspapers of general circulation printed and published in the 
District of Columbia, and shall serve a copy of such order on 
each property owner abutting the street, road, highway, or alley, 
or part thereof, proposed to be closed by such order, and such 
notice shall be served on the owner in person, or by leaving a 
copy at the residence of such owner, or if the owner can not be 
located the advertisement provided for above shall be deemed 
sufficient legal notice; or if he be a nonresident of the District of 
Columbia, by sending a copy thereof by registered mail to his 
last known place of address: Provided, That if no objection in 
writing be made to the commissioners by any party interested 
within 30 days after the service of such notice, then the said 
order shall immediately become effective; and the said order and 
plat or plats as provided for herein shall be ordered by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia recorded in the office of 
the surveyor of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 5. When any such objection shall be filed with the com- 
missioners as provided in the foregoing section, then the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia shall institute a proceed- 
ing in rem in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
looking to the closing of such street, road, highway, or alley, or 
part thereof, and its abandonment for street, highway, or alley 
purposes, and to the ascertainment of damages and the assess- 
ment of benefits resulting from such closing and abandonment. 
Such proceeding shall be conducted in Uke manner as proceed- 
ings for the condemnation of land for streets, under the pro- 
visions of chapter 15, subchapter 1, of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia, and such closing and abandonment shall be 
effective when the damages and benefits shall have been so ascer- 
tained and the verdict confirmed. 

Sec. 6. Any damages awarded in any proceedings under section 
5 of this act, together with the costs of the proceedings, shall be 
payable from the indefinite annual appropriation for opening, ex- 
tending, straightening, or widening of any street, avenue, road, or 
highway in accordance with the plan of the permanent system 
of highways of the District of Columbia. Any benefits assessed 
against private property in any such proceedings shall be a lien 
upon such property and shall be collected in like manner as 
provided in section 491-1 of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 7. In any proceedings under section 5 or section 6 of this 
act it shall be optional with the commissioners either to abide by 
the verdict and proceed with the proposed closing, or within a 
reasonable time to be fixed by the court in its order confirming 
the verdict, to abandon the proposed closing without being liable 
for damages therefor. 

Sec. 8. Nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal the pro- 
visions of any existing law authorizing the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to close streets, roads, highways, or alleys, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this act, but all such laws 
shall remain in full force and effect; and in any case to which 
more than one of these laws is applicable, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia may elect the one under which they will 
proceed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CHACO CANYON NATIONAL MONUMENT, N. MEX. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10576) to 
authorize exchange of lands with owners of private-land 
holdings within the Chaco Canyon National Monument, 
N. Mex., and for other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with an 
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amendment, on page 3, line 20, after the word “ Research,” 
to strike out “and” and insert “the,” so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 


Canyon National Monument, N. Mex., is hereby empowered, in his 
discretion, to obtain for the United States the complete title to 
any or all alienated lands within the boundaries of 

Canyon National Monument, N. Mex., as now or as may 
after defined, by accepting from the owners of such alienated lands 
compete relinquishment thereof and by granting and patenting 
to the owners, in ex e therefor, surveyed, nonmineral, 
unreserved public lands of equal quality and acreage or 


application or otherwise, designate public lands subject to ex- 
change under this act which are, in his opinion, chiefly valuable 
for grazing and raising forage crops, do not contain merchantable 
timber, are not susceptible of irrigation from any known source of 


location, which may be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
which right shall also accrue to any successor in interest to said 
adjoining lands, or to any lessee of such lands. 

Sec. 2. That the value of all patented lands within said monu- 
ment offered for exchange, and the value of the lands of the 
United States to be given in exchange therefor, shall be ascertained 
in such manner as the Secretary of the Interior may direct; and 
the owners of such alienated lands within said monument shall, 
before any exchange is effective, furnish the Secretary of the 
Interior evidence satisfactory to him of title to the patented lands 
oftered in exchange; and lands conveyed to the United States 
under this act shall be and remain a part of the Chaco Canyon 
National Monument. 

Sec. 3. That in the acquisition on behalf of the United States 
under authority of law of any of the following-described land, to 
wit: Section 13, in township 21 north, range 11 west; section 17, 
in township 21 north, range 10 west; section 21, in township 21 
north, range 10 west; section 3, in township 21 north, range 11 
west; and section 11, in township 21 north, range 11 west, owned 
by the University of New Mexico, the Museum of New Mexico, 
and/or the School of American Research, the said Secretary may 
accept title thereto subject to such reservations by the grantor 
or grantors as will enable the said University of New Mexico, the 
Museum of New Mexico, and/or the School of American Research 
to continue scientific research thereon: Provided, That such use 
shall not interfere with thè administration of said area for 
national-monument purposes: And provided further, That upon 
relinquishment to the United States of any of the rights reserved 
by any grantor pursuant hereto the Secretary of the Interior may, 
in his discretion, grant the right to said University of New 
Mexico, the Museum of New Mexico, and/or the School of 
American Research similar rights with reference to other ruins and 
locations within said monument in lieu thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico whether this bill takes from the In- 
dians any of the lands which they now own, or whether, if 
there is an exchange, it is to be a fair exchange, acre for 
acre; or, if the land which they receive is superior in quality, 
whether they will receive at least an equal amount in value? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the lands involved here 
are in a national monument. The Indians have no interest 
in them. About half of the lands within the exterior bound- 
aries of the monument are in private ownership. This bill 
merely authorizes the exchange of lands on the public do- 
main of equal value for the privately owned lands within 
the national monument in order that the Park Service may 
administer the monument and preserve it for archæological 
purposes. That is the purport of the bill. It does not con- 
cern the Indians in any respect. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2977) for the refund of estate tax erroneously 
collected was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 
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LANDS IN MINIDOKA COUNTY, IDAHO 


The bill (H. R. 9987) to provide for the relinquishment by 
the United States of certain lands to the city of Rupert in 
the county of Minidoka, in the State of Idaho, was consid- 
ered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to quitclaim to the city of Rupert in the county of 
Minidoka, in the State of Idaho, all of the right, title, and interest 
of the United States in or to that certain tract of land in the 
Government town site of Rupert on the Minidoka reclamation 
project, more precisely bounded and described as follows: Begin- 
ning at the northeast corner section 29, township 9 south, range 
24 east, Boise meridian; thence south 6 minutes west 21.1 feet 
along the section line; thence south 45 degrees 22 minutes west 
along the Oregon Short Line Railroad right of way 3,730.8 feet 
to a point on the east and west center line of said section 29; 
thence south 89 degrees 56 minutes west along said center line 
114 feet; thence north 45 degrees 22 minutes east 3,891.3 feet to 
a point on the section line between sections 20 and 21; thence 
south 6 minutes west along said section line 91.5 feet to the point 
of beginning, as shown on the official plat of the town site of 
Rupert, Idaho, said tract of land containing 7 acres more or less. 


HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, ARK. 


The bill (H. R. 13249) to authorize the acceptance of a 
tract of land adjoining Hot Springs National Park, Ark., and 
for other purposes, was considered, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized, in his discretion and upon submission of 
evidence of title satisfactory to him, to accept on behalf of the 
United States of America that certain tract of land adjoining the 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., described as being a part of the 
north half southwest quarter section 27, township 2 south, range 
19 west, west of the ninety-third meridian, in Garland County, 
Ark., and which has been tendered to the United States of America 
as a donation and as an addition to the said Hot.Springs National 
Park: Provided, That such land when accepted by the Secretary of 
8 shall be and remain a part of the Hot Springs National 
Par! 


SAN BERNARDINO AND CLEVELAND NATIONAL FORESTS 


The bill (H. R. 13547) to safeguard the validity of permits 
to use recreational areas in the San Bernardino and Cleve- 
land National Forests was considered, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That where a special-use permit to use, for 
other than pasture purposes, a tract of land not exceeding 
acres in area, in the San Bernardino and Cleveland National 
Forests, has been issued under the regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the land so rented shall not be subject to appro- 
priation, entry, alienation, or adverse use or occupancy unless such 
permit is discontinued or revoked. 


HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK 


The bill (H. R. 15867) to provide for the retention by the 
United States of a site within the Hot Springs National Park 
formerly occupied by the Arlington Hotel and Bathhouse, 
for park and landscape purposes was considered, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the site within the Hot Springs National 
Park fronting on Central Avenue and on Fountain Street, leased 
by the Secretary of the Interior pursuant to the authority of the 
act of August 24, 1912, to the Arlington Hotel Co., and occupied 
by the hotel and bathhouse building of said company until it 
burned on April 5, 1923, shall upon the expiration on March 6, 
1932, of the existing lease therefor with the said Arlington Hotel 
Co., be kept, retained, and maintained by the United States for 

ark and landscaping purposes; and no new lease shall be granted 
by the Secretary of the Interior for the erection of another hotel, 
bathhouse, or other structure thereon. 


MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK, COLO. 


The bill (H. R. 15876) to provide for the addition of cer- 
tain lands to the Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., and for 
other purposes, was considered, read the third time, and 


passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of protecting the 
scenery along the Point Lookout Road between the north bound- 
ary of the Mesa Verde National Park and this road’s juncture 
with the Cortez-Mancos Road, the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized, upon the recommendation of the Secretary 
of the Interior, to add to the said Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., 
by executive proclamation, a strip of land 260 feet wide along and 
including said Point Lookout Road, and the e formed by 


the fork in said road and such other public land along or adjacent 
to said road and right of way and lands as may be acquired by 
gift or by exchanges as hereinafter 


provided, which lands shall 
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thereupon become and be a part of said park subject to all laws 
and regulations applicable thereto. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this act the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
accept donations of land or right of way, or to acquire title to 
any land along or adjacent to the said Point Lookout Road as 
may be deemed desirable by him for the protection of said road, 
by exchange for any unappropriated public lands within sections 
29 and 32, township 36 west, range 14 west, New Mexico principal 
meridian of equal value; the value of the lands offered for ex- 
change hereunder and the value of the lands of the United States 
to be selected therefor shall be ascertained In such manner as the 
Secretary of the Interior may direct; and the owners of lands 
offered to the United States pursuant hereto shall, before the ex- 
change is effective, furnish the Secretary of the Interior evidence 
satisfactory to him of title to the lands offered in exchange. 


WASHAKIE NATIONAL FOREST, WYO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5588) to 
add certain public lands to the Washakie National Forest, 
Wyo., which had been reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys with amendments, on page 1, line 
9, after the word “quarter” where it first occurs, to insert 
“north half”; in the same line, after the word “ quarter” 
where it occurs the second time, to strike out “ of section 13, 
township quarter of ”; in line 10, after the words just pro- 
posed to be stricken out, to insert “and”; in line 10, after 
the words quarter of where they occur the second time, 
to insert “the southeast quarter of,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described public lands 
be, and the same are hereby, added to and made a part of the 
Washakie National Forest, Wyo., and are to be hereafter admin- 
istered under the laws and regulations relating to national forests: 

Northeast quarter, southeast quarter of the northwest quarter, 
north half of the southeast quarter and the southeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 13, township 43 north, range 108 
west, sixth principal meridian; all of section 19, all of section 27, 
north half of section 28, north half, north half of the southwest 
quarter of section 29, northeast quarter of section 30, west half 
of the northeast quarter, northwest quarter, southwest quarter, 
west half of the southeast quarter, southeast quarter of the south- 
east quarter of section 35, township 43 north, range 107 west, 
sixth principal meridian: Provided, That the inclusion of any of 
the aforesaid land in the Washakie National Forest shall not 
affect adversely any valid application or entry pending at the date 
of the approval of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time: 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 15877) to authorize exchanges of land with 
owners of private-land holdings within the Craters of the 
Moon National Monument was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

COLUMBIA CASUALTY CO. 


„The bill (S. 1876) for the relief of the Columbia Casualty 
Co. was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to redeem United States 
Tr certificate of indebtedness, No. 14559, in the denomina- 
tion of $10,000, Series T. M. 1924, dated March 15, 1923, and ma- 
turing March 15, 1924, with interest at the rate of 4½ per cent 
per annum from March 15, 1923, to March 15, 1924, in favor of the 
Columbia Casualty Co., of New York, N. Y., or its assigns, without 
presentation of the said certificate, the certificate of indebtedness 
having been lost, stolen, or destroyed: Provided, That the said 
certificate of indebtedness shall not have been previously pre- 
sented for payment, and that no payment shall be made here- 
under for any coupons which shall have been previously presented 
and paid: And provided further, That the said Columbia Casualty 
Co., of New York, N. T., shall first file in the Depart- 
ment a bond in the penal sum of double the amount of the lost, 
stolen, or destroyed Treasury certificate of indebtedness and the 
interest payable thereon, in such form and with such surety or 
sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
indemnify and save harmless the United States from any loss on 
account of the lost, stolen, or destroyed certificate of indebted- 
ness herein described. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT OF MAY 23, 1930 


The bill (S. 5557) to amend the act of May 23, 1930 (46 
Stat. 378) was considered by the Senate, and was read, as 
follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act of May 23, 1930 
(46 Stat. 378), entitled “an act to eliminate certain lands from the 
Tusayan National Forest, Ariz, as an addition to the Western 
Navajo Indian Reservation,” be, and the same is hereby, amended 
so as to include the following-described lands subject to all the 
conditions and provisions of said act: Sections 10 to 15, inclusive, 
sections 22 to 27, inclusive, sections 34 to 36, inclusive, township 
27 north, range 6 east, all of township 27 north, range 7 east; sec- 
tions 4 to 9, 16 to 21, 29 to 32, all inclusive, in township 27 north, 
range 8 east; sections 1 and 2, the east half of section 3, the east 
half of section 10, sections 11 and 12, township 26 north, range 
7 east; sections 5 to 8, inclusive, township 26 north, range 8 east, 
Gila and Salt River meridian, Arizona. 

Sec. 2. That for the purpose of arriving at the values and areas 
of lieu lands to which private landowners are entitled, under 
the act of May 23, 1930, as hereby amended, the value of 
the improvements on all privately owned lands to be conveyed 
or relinquished to the United States for the benefit of the Indians 
shall be taken into consideration and full credit in the form of 
lands shall be allowed therefor: Provided, That the State of 
Arizona may relinquish such lands as it sees fit, acquired pursuant 
to the enabling act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. L. 557), which may 
be desired as lieu land, and the State shall have the right to select 
other unreserved and undisposed of nonmineral public lands 
within the State of Arizona equal in area to that relinquished, 
the lieu selections to be made by the State in the same manner 
as is provided for in said enabling act. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona if this bill has to do with an Indian 
reservation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the bill adds about 22,000 
acres to the Navajo Indian Reservation by exchange of 
lands within a checkerboard of alternate sections owned by 
private parties and used for sheep grazing. The private 
parties have complained bitterly that the Indians occupying 
the other sections of the checkerboard have so utilized their 
land that they can obtain no revenue from it. This bill 
authorizes a surrender of these private lands to become a 
part of the Navajo Indian Reservation, and permits the 
private landowners to select about 22,000 acres of land else- 
where in the State of Arizona under regulations made by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. KING. Of the same quality? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Of the same value. 
changed are identical. 

Mr. KING. Are these lands owned by the Santa Fe Rail- 
road? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the lands mentioned in the bill were 
originally granted to the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co., but 
are owned at the present time by Campbell, Francis & Co., 
of Flagstaff, Ariz. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CANYON DE CHELLY NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The bill (S. 5586) to authorize the President of the United 
States to establish the Canyon de Chelly National Monu- 
ment within the Navajo Indian Reservation, Ariz., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, an identical bill, H. R. 
15987, has passed the House. I ask that the Committee on 
Indian Affairs be discharged from the consideration of that 
bill, and that it be substituted for the Senate bill and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
order will be entered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 15987) 
to authorize the President of the United States to establish 
the Canyon de Chelly National Monument within the 
Navajo Indian Reservation, Ariz., which was considered, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That with the consent of the tribal council 
of the Navajo Tribe of Indians the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized to establish by presidential proclamation the 
Canyon de Chelly National Monument, within the Navajo Indian 
Reservation, Ariz., including the lands hereinafter described. 

Township 4 north, range 7 west, north half section 5, and 
northeast quarter section 6; township 5 north, range 7 west, south 
half section 15, section 19, south half section 20, section 21, sec- 
tion 22, south half section 23, north half section 26, north half 
section 27, north half section 28, sections 29, 30, 31, and 32; 
township 3 north, range 8 west, section 4, east half section 5; 
township 4 north, range 8 west, sections 6 and 7, southwest 
quarter section 17, sections 18 and 19, west half and southeast 
quarter section 20, sections 29 and 30, north half section 31, 
sections 32 and 33; township 5 north, range 8 west, section 7, 


The values to be ex- 
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section 13, south half section 14, south half section 15, south 
half and northwest quarter section 16, sections 17 to 24, inclu- 
sive, north half section 25, north half section 26, section 27, 
north half and southeast quarter section 28, north half section 
29, north half section 30 and southwest quarter section 31; town- 
ship 6 north, range 8 west, north half section 3, sections 4 to 8, 
inclusive, west half section 18 and northwest quarter section 19; 
township 7 north, range 8 west, south half section 33, section 34 
and west half section 35; township 4 north, range 9 west, sections 
1 to 8, inclusive, east half section 4, north half section 10, north 
half section 11, sections 12 and 13, east half section 24 and east 
half section 25; township 5 north, range 9 west, sections 4 to 31, 
inclusive, east half section 33, and sections 34 to 36, inclusive; 
township 6 north, range 9 west, sections 1 to 3, inclusive, sections 
10 to 15, inclusive, sections 21 to 23, inclusive, sections 10 to 15, 
inclusive, sections 21 to 23, inclusive, north half section 24; north 
half section 26, sections 27 to 29, inclusive, southeast quarter sec- 
tion 30, and sections 31 to 34, inclusive; township 5 north, range 
10 west, sections 1 to 18, inclusive, north half section 22, sections 
23 to 25, inclusive, north half section 26, and north half section 
36; township 6 north, range 10 west, east half section 34, section 
35, and south half section 36, embracing about 83,840 acres of un- 
surveyed land, all west of the Navajo meridian, in Arizona. 

Sec. 2. That nothing herein shall be construed as in any way 
impairing the right, title, and interest of the Navajo Tribe of 
Indians which they now have and hold to all lands and minerals, 
including oil and gas, and the surface use of such lands for 
agricultural, grazing, and other purposes, except as hereinafter 
defined; and the said tribe of Indians shall be, and is hereby, 
granted the preferential right, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, of furnishing riding animals 
for the use of visitors to the monument. 

Sec. 3. That the National Park Service, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby charged with the admin- 
istration of the area of said national monument, so far as it 
applies to the care, maintenance, preservation, and restoration of 
the prehistoric ruins, or other features of scientific or historical 
interest within the area, and shall have the right to construct 
upon the lands such roads, trails, or other structures or im- 
provements as may be necessary in connection with the admin- 
istration and protection of the monument, and also the right 
to provide facilities of any nature whatsoever required for the 
care and accommodation of visitors to the monument. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Sen- 
ate bill 5586 will be indefinitely postponed. 


SALE OF CHIPPEWA INDIAN LAND TO STATE OF MINNESOTA 


The bill (S. 5522) providing for sale of Chippewa Indian 
land to the State of Minnesota was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I move that Order of Busi- 
ness 1462, House bill 15590, be substituted for the Senate 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
order will be made. 

The bill (H. R. 15590) providing for the sale of Chippewa 
Indian land to the State of Minnesota was considered, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to convey to the State of Minnesota the 
northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 35, township 
143 north, range 37 west, fifth principal meridian, in the 
State of Minnesota, situated in the ceded portion of the White 
Earth Indian Reservation, upon the payment by the State of 
Minnesota of the sum of $185, being the price of the land and 
the timber, as provided by the acts of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. 
L. 642), and June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L. 862). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Sen- 
ate bill 5522 will be indefinitely postponed. 


PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


The bill (S. 4830) providing for payment of $100 to each 
enrolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from the funds 
standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I move that Order of Busi- 
ness 1450, House bill 13528, be substituted for this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
order will be entered. 

The bill (H. R. 13528) providing for payment of $25 to 
each enrolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota from the funds 
standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United States 
was considered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized and directed to withdraw from the Treasury so much as may 
be necessary of the principal fund on deposit to the credit of the 


Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, under section 7 of 
the act entitled “An act for the relief and civilization of the 
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Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,” approved January 
14, 1889, as amended, and to make therefrom payment of $25 to 
each enrolled Chippewa Indian of Minnesota, under such regula- 
tions as such Secretary shall prescribe. No payment shall be 
made under this act until the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota 
shall, in such manner as such secretary shall prescribe, have ac- 
cepted such payments and ratified the provisions of this act. The 
money paid to the Indians under this act shall not be subject to 
any lien or claim of whatever nature against any of said Indians. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Senate 
bill 4830 will be indefinitely postponed. 


WILLIAM S. LEWIS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5120) to 
reimburse William S. Lewis for his traveling expenses as 
counsel for the Spokane Indians, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That tribal funds belonging to the Spokane Indians in not to 
exceed the sum of $2,000 are hereby made available for the pay- 
ment of necessary expenses heretofore or hereafter incurred by 
the attorney or attormeys of record under contract with said 
Indians, and the accounting officers of the United States are hereby 
authorized to allow expenditure from such funds when approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior in not to exceed the aggregate 
sum herein authorized. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the suggested amendment to 
the title must be an error. The committee propose to amend 
the bill to read: “A bill for the relief of Harvey K. Meyer, 
and for other purposes.” It should be, “A bill to provide 
for the payment of attorneys’ expenses in connection with 
Indian litigation,” or something of the kind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
title will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, the committee propose to 
amend the title so as to read: “A bill for the relief of Har- 
vey K. Meyer, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. JONES. I can not see how that has anything to do 
with the bill. Harvey K. Meyer is not mentioned; and the 
title of the bill ought to be amended to read “A bill provid- 
ing for the payment of attorneys’ fees,” and so forth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls attention 
of the Senator from North Dakota to the colloquy. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, that is evidently a mis- 
take, as the Senator from Washington states. The title 
should be amended to read, substantially, “ For the payment 
of Attorney Lewis for attorneys’ fees in connection with this 
litigation.” 

Mr. JONES. Attorney Lewis should not be mentioned in 
the bill or in the title, according to the suggested amend- 
ment of the committee. The committee strikes out all after 
the enacting clause and makes a general provision for the 
payment of attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senatdr 
a question? How do we know, then, that Mr. Lewis is go- 
ing to get the money? It seems to be intended to pay 
Lewis, who has paid out of his own pocket this money. 

Mr. JONES. He can make his claim to the Indian Office, 
according to the terms of the bill. I should say that the 
title should be “A bill to provide for the payment of attor- 
neys’ fees in Indian cases.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me suggest 
to the Senator from Washington that, instead of saying 
“William S. Lewis,” all it is necessary to do is to insert 
“the attorney or attorneys of record.” 

Mr. JONES. That is right, “To reimburse the attor- 
neys of record in Indian cases.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the form of words now 
satisfactory to the friends of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I think so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
title will be amended as suggested. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the measure relates to 
the Spokane Indians. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Florida is correct, Mr. 
President, and I move that the title be amended so as to 
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read, “An act to provide for the payment of traveling ex- 
penses of attorneys of record out of the tribal funds of the 
Spokane Indians.” 

The amendment to the title was agreed to. 


LANDS OF FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 


The bill (S. 5553) to amend section 3 of the act approved 
May 10, 1928, entitled “An act to extend the period of re- 
striction in lands of certain members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and for other purposes,” was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, Calendar 1447 
is the same as Calendar 1449, and I move that House bill 
15772 to amend section 3 of the act approved May 10, 1928, 
entitled “An act to extend the period of restriction in lands 
of certain members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other 
purposes,” be substituted for Calendar 1447. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the Act of May 10, 1928 
entitled “An act to extend the period of restriction in lands of 
certain members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other pur- 
poses,” be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That all minerals, including oll and gas, produced on 
or after April 26, 1931, from restricted allotted lands of members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, or from inherited re- 
stricted lands of full-blood Indian heirs or devisees of such lands, 
shall be subject to all State and Federal taxes of every kind and 
character the same as those produced from lands owned by other 
citizens of the State of Oklahoma; and the Secretary of the In- 
terior is hereby authorized and directed to cause to be paid, from 
the individual Indian funds held under his supervision and con- 
trol and belonging to the Indian owners of the lands, the tax or 
taxes so assessed against the royalty interest of the respective 
Indian owners in such oil, gas, and other mineral production: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to impose 
or provide for double taxation and, in those cases where the ma- 
chinery or equipment used in producing oil or other minerals on 
restricted Indian lands are subject to the ad valorem tax of the 
State of Oklahoma for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, the 
gross production tax which is in lieu thereof shall not be imposed 
prior to July 1, 1931.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
tax would be imposed upon the Indians under this measure? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No tax will be imposed upon 
the Indians. There are certain lands in Oklahoma leased 
for oil. So long as the lands are under restrictions the oil 
company pays a tax upon an ad valorem basis. Unless Con- 
gress extends the restrictions some of the lands will become 
free on the 26th day of April of this year. If this bill is not 
passed, from the 26th day of April of this year until the 

Ist of July there will be double taxation upon this class 

of land—an ad valorem tax and a gross-production tax. 
This bill has the particular purpose of relieving that possible 
double taxation. The oil companies will pay until July 
1 an ad valorem rate, and after that time they will pay a 
gross-production tax, under the Oklahoma State law. This 
only applies to the time between April 26 and July 1 of this 
year. Its purpose is to prevent double taxation of this class 
of property. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
indefinitely postponed. 


QUARANTINE INSPECTION SERVICE 


The bill (S. 5743) to authorize 24-hour quarantine inspec- 
tion service in certain ports of the United States, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with amendments, on page 3, after section 16, to add 
@ second paragraph, as follows: 

The provisions of the act of June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 875) relating 
to the schedule of fees and rates of charges to be adopted and 


promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury at the New York 
quarantine station is hereby repealed. 


On page 4, after line 5, insert the following new section: 


Sec. 3. Whenever steamship companies desiring the benefits of 
such extended quarantine service at any port shall offer to advance 
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funds in order to permit the immediate institution of such serv- 
ice at such port, the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his dis- 
cretion, receive such funds and expend the same for such purpose; 
and the moneys so contributed shall be repaid by the 


without interest, from any funds appropriated under authority of 
section 2 of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


A bill to authorize 24-hour quarantine on service in certain 
ports of the United States, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act granting addi- 
tional quarantine powers and imposing additional duties upon the 
Marine Hospital Service,” approved February 15, 1893, as amended, 
is further amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sections: 

“Sec. 13. The original bills of health required to be obtained in 
duplicate in foreign ports under the provisions of section 2 of this 
act shall be presented to the collector of customs in accordance 
with the provisions of section 5 of this act, and the duplicate 
copies of such bills of health shall be presented to the quarantine 
officer at the time quarantine inspection is performed by him. 

“ SEC. 14. The Secretary of the Treasury shall establish by regu- 
lation the hours during which quarantine service shall be per- 
formed at each quarantine station, and, upon application by any 
interested party, may establish quarantine inspection during the 
24 hours of the day, or any fraction thereof, at such quarantine 
stations as, in his judgment, require such extended service; but 
the Secretary may restrict the performance of quarantine inspec- 
tion to hours of daylight for such arriving vessels as can not, in 
his opinion, be satisfactorily inspected during hours of darkness. 
Nothing herein contained, Ma shall be construed to require 
a vessel upon arriving at the quarantine anchorage to undergo 
quarantine inspection during the hours of darkness, unless the 
quarantine officer at such quarantine station shall deem an imme- 
diate inspection necessary to protect the public health; nor shall 
any provision of this act be construed to require uniformity in 
the regulations governing the hours during which quarantine 
5 may be obtained at the various ports of the United 

tes. 


“Sec. 15. The certificate of health required by. section 5 of this 
act shall, upon the arrival of any vessel from foreign ports at the 
anchorage or place established for quarantine inspection purposes 
in any port of the United States, be procurable at any time within 
which quarantine services are performed at such station from the 
quarantine health officer, following satisfactory inspection. 

“Sec. 16. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to prescribe a schedule of charges for quarantine services 
rendered to vessels at each of the national quarantine stations, 
which charges shall be reasonable and uniform for all ports, 
including the port of New York. The quarantine officer in each 
port of entry shall promptly forward to the collector of customs 
at such port an itemized statement of the quarantine services 
rendered to each vessel at the prescribed charges, which charges 
shall be paid to the collector of customs by said vessel prior to 
clearance or departure from such port. All such collections shall 
be accounted for by the collector of customs and shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

The provisions of the act of June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 876), relat- 
ing to the schedule of fees and rates of charges to be adopted 
and promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury at the New 
York Quarantine Station is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 17. Any officer or employee of the Public Health Service 
on duty at any national quarantine station or on a national 
quarantine vessel, or detailed for duty in foreign ports, under 
the provisions of sections 2 and 5 of this act, who is suffering 
from sickness or injury incurred in line of duty, shall be a 
beneficiary of the Public Health Service and shall be entitled to 
receive all necessary medical treatment and other benefits au- 
thorized to be furnished to beneficiaries.” 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out 
the provisions of this amendatory act. 

Sec. 3. Whenever steamship companies desiring the benefits of 
such extended quarantine service at any port, shall offer to 
advance funds in order to permit the immediate institution of 
such service at such port, the Secretary of the may, 
in his discretion, receive such funds and expend the same for 
such purposes; and the moneys so contributed shall be repaid 
by the Secretary, without interest, from any funds appropriated 
under authority of section 2 of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, as the Senator from New York 
knows, steamship companies are now required to pay extra 
in order to secure customs inspection late at night, and it is 
proposed in pending bills to require them to pay similarly 
for extra overtime of the immigration inspectors. I would 
like to ask the Senator from New York whether his bill 
will put in substantially the same system for the quarantine 
inspection. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, Mr. President. Section 16, page 
3, provides that the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to arrange a schedule of charges, and it is assumed he will 
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do that on exactly the same basis as the charges made for | to pay expenses connected with suits pending in the Court 


immigration inspection. 

Mr. REED. Does the Treasury Department approve the 
bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; thoroughly, and urges its passage. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BRYCE CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 16116) 
to adjust the boundaries and for the addition of certain 
lands to the Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys with amendments, on 
page 2, line 10, after the words “southwest quarter,” insert 
a comma and the words “north half south half southeast 
quarter northwest quarter and.” 

On page 2, line 13, after the words “ east half,” insert the 
word “and.” 

On page 2, line 19, after the words “east half,” insert 
the word “ and.” 

On page 2, line 21, after the words “ south half,” strike out 
the words “northwest quarter” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ west half.” 

On page 2, line 22, before the figure “2,” strike out the 
word “and” and insert in lieu thereof a comma, and after 
the figure “2” insert a comma and “3 and 4”; in the same 
line, after the words “south half,” strike out the words 
„northeast quarter; and also in the same line, after sec- 
tion 4” and the comma, insert the words and lots 1 and 2 
and south half east half section 5” and a comma. 

So as to read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of preserving in their 
natural state the outstanding scenic features thereon and for 
the p of rounding out the boundary of the Bryce Canyon 
Natio Park, the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, upon the joint recommendation of the Sec- 
retaries of Interior and of Agriculture, to add to said park by 
Executive proclamation any or all of the following-described 
lands in the State of Utah, which shall thereupon become and be 
a part of said park subject to all laws and regulations applicable 
thereto, to wit: South half southwest quarter section 2, south 
half south half section 3, southeast quarter southeast quarter 
section 4, east half section 8, sections 9, 10, west half section 11, 
west half section 14, sections 15, 16, east half northeast quar- 
ter northwest quarter, east half northwest quarter northwest 
quarter, north half southeast quarter northwest quarter, south 
half northeast quarter southwest quarter, north half south half 
southeast quarter northwest quarter and north half southeast 

southwest quarter section 17, south half south half 
section 19, south half northwest quarter section 20, west half 
west half east half and northeast quarter northeast quarter sec- 
tion 22, north half northwest quarter section 23, west half section 
27, and north half northwest quarter section 34, township 36 
south, range 3 west; lots 3 and 4, south half northwest quarter 
section 4, northeast quarter northeast quarter and southeast quar- 
ter southeast quarter section 8, township 37 south, range 3 west; 
west half east half and southwest quarter section 25, unsurveyed 
township 36 south, range 4 west; lots 3 and 4, south half west 
half section 3, lots 1, 2, 3, and 4 and south half section 4, and 
lots 1 and 2 and south half east half section 5, township 39 
south, range 4 west, Salt Lake meridian: Provided, That nothing 
herein shall affect any valid existing claims upon the lands 
herein authorized to be added to the park or the rights of stock- 
men to continue to drive stock over the lands now under an 
existing stock driveway withdrawal. 

Sec. 2. That the following-described lands are hereby elim- 
inated from the Bryce Canyon Natonal Park and shall hereafter 
be included in and become a part of the Powell National Forest, 
subject to all laws and regulations applicable thereto, to wit: 
Section 30, township 37 south, range 3 west; section 25, unsur- 
veyed township 37 south, range 4 west, Salt Lake meridian. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
KLAMATH INDIANS 


The bill (S. 4637) authorizing the payment of expenses 
connected with suits pending in the Court of Claims from 
tribal funds of the Klamath Indians was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I move that House bill 
12835, Calendar 1527, authorizing the use of tribal funds 
for Indians belonging on the Klamath Reservation, Oreg., 


th peers and for other purposes, be substituted for Senate 
4637. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider House bill 12835. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to pay, out of the tribal funds of the Indians belonging 
on the Klamath Indian Reservation in the State of Oregon, all 
claims for actual and necessary expenses heretofore incurred, or 
to be hereafter incurred, including those now pending and un- 
paid, in connection with the preparation and prosecution of the 
three suits by or on behalf of the said Indians now pending in 
the Court of Claims: Provided, That all claims for such expenses 
shall first have been authorized or approved by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the Klamath Tribal Business Committee: 
Provided further, That payments hereunder shall be limited to 
$3,500 and that any sums allowed and paid under this act to the 
attorneys shall be reimbursable to the credit of the Klamath 
Tribe of Indians out of any amount or amounts which may here- 
after be decreed by the Court of Claims to said attorneys for 
their services and expenses in connection with the Klamath Tribal 
55 and suits under the Act of May 26, 1920 (41 Stat. L., p. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 4637 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

INTERNATIONAL WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 231) to further provide for 
defraying the expenses of the International Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I move that Order of 
Business 1518, House Joint Resolution 462, to further pro- 
vide for paying the expenses of the International Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico, be substituted for 
Senate Joint Resolution 231, and that the House joint reso- 
lution pass as amended by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
consider House Joint Resolution 462, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Relations with an 
amendment, on page 1, after line 6, to insert the words 
“ continuing its study, in cooperation with representatives of 
Mexico, regarding the equitable use of the waters of the 
lower Rio Grande and lower Colorado Rivers and with the 
concurrence of Mexico, of the Tia Juana River, for the pur- 
pose of securing information on which to base a treaty with 
the Government of Mexico relative to the use of the waters 
of these rivers, including salaries in the District of Colum-* 
bia and elsewhere, fees for professional services at rates and 
in amounts to be determined by the Secretary of State; rent 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; travel expenses, 
including transportation of effects; subsistence or per diem 
in lieu of subsistence notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other act; printing and binding; subscriptions to foreign and 
domestic newspapers and periodicals; purchase, exchange, 
maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled pas- 
senger and freight carrying vehicles; drilling and testing of 
dam sites by contract if deemed necessary without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, 
sec. 5); equipment, and such other miscellaneous expense 
as the Secretary of State may deem proper: Provided, That 
any moneys contributed by or received from the United 
Mexican States for the purpose of cooperating or assisting 
in this work shall be available for expenditure in connection 
with this appropriation.” 

So as to read: 

That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, in addition 
to amounts heretofore authorized to be appropriated, the sum of 
$287,000 to defray the expenses of the International Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico, in continuing its study, in 
cooperation with representatives of Mexico, regarding the equitable 
use of the waters of the lower Rio Grande and lower Colorado 
Rivers and, with the concurrence of Mexico, of the Tia Juana River, 
for the purpose of securing information on which to base a treaty 
with the Government of Mexico relative to the use of the waters 
of these rivers, including salaries in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere; fees for professional services at rates and in amounts 
to be determined by the Secretary of State; rent in the District of 
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Columbia and elsewhere; travel expenses, including transportation 
of effects; subsistence or per diem in lieu of subsistence notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other act; printing and binding; 
subscriptions to foreign and domestic newspapers and periodicals; 
purchase, ex , maintenance, repair, and operation of motor- 
propelled passenger and freight carrying vehicles; drilling and test- 
ing of dam sites by contract if deemed necessary without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5); 
equipment and such other miscellaneous expense as the Secretary 
of State may deem proper: Provided, That any moneys contributed 
by or received from the United Mexican States for the purpose of 
cooperating or assisting in this work shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with this appropriation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate Joint Resolution 
231 will be indefinitely postponed. 
COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN OFFICIALS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, a few moments ago, when the 
senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrycHam] asked for 
the consideration of Senate bill 5515, which was reached on 
the calendar, I interposed an objection, understanding that 
it related to the appointment of a commission to deal with 
our insular possessions. I find upon investigation that it 
relates merely to the increase in compensation of one or two 
officials in the Philippine Islands. 

The question has been canvassed by the United States 
officials and by representatives of the Filipinos, and all are 
united in the view that this bill should pass. Therefore I 
withdraw the objection. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut a question. Is this a bill to 
which the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] objected 
at the last call of the calendar? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not remember, but as he objected 
to all the bills that came from the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, I take it that he objected to this. 

Mr. BRATTON. I think he did, and in his absence, I 
object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill goes over, under 
objection. 

INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL COMMITTEE OF AERIAL LEGAL EXPERTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 299) to provide an annual appropriation to meet 
the quota of the United States toward the expenses of the 
International Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Experts, 
which was read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, eto., That a sum not to exceed $250 is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated annually to meet the share of the United 
States of the expenses of the International Technical Committee 
of Aerial Legal Experts, beginning with the year 1930. 


RECOGNITION OF SERVICES OF H. W. BENNETT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9702) au- 
thorizing the payment of an indemnity to the British Gov- 
ernment on account of losses sustained by H. W. Bennett, a 
British subject, in connection with the rescue of survivors 
of the U. S. S. Cherokee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in glancing at that, it seems 
to me a singularly ungrateful thing for this country to do. 

In February, 12 years ago, this officer was thrown over- 
board in the effort to rescue some survivors of an American 
patrol boat which foundered down near Cape Henry. His 
heroism and that of a shipmate resulted in their saving the 
lives of 11 men. This officer proceeded to give them all 
the spare clothing he had on his own ship. In spite of his 
injuries he went on giving out every stitch of dry clothing 
he owned. None of it ever came back to him, and this bill 
proposes to give him only the amount the Navy Department 
found his clothing to be worth 12 years ago. It seems to 
me the least we could do would be to pay interest on the 
money withheld from him all those years. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the amount involved? 

Mr. REED, It is only $250. I move to amend the bill by 
striking out 3253.50 and to insert in lieu thereof $400.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the 
bill to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF RZECZYCZANY, POLAND 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12037) 
authorizing the payment of a claim presented by the Polish 
Government for the reimbursement of certain expenditures 
incurred by the community authorities of Rzeczyczany, 
Poland, to which place an insane alien was erroneously 
deported, which was read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $152.35 to be paid to the Polish Govern- 
ment for the reimbursement of certain expenditures incurred by 


the community authorities of Rzeczyczany, Poland, to which place 
an insane alien was erroneously deported. 


DANISH SHIP “ INDIEN” 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12067) 
for compensation to the owners of the Danish motor ship 
Indien for damages sustained as the result of a collision with 
the U. S. Coast Guard cutter Shawnee at San Francisco on 
April 5, 1925, which was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, directed to pay to the Danish Government, as an 
act of grace and without reference to the question of liability 
therefor, the sum of $3,288.52 as full compensation to the owners 
of the Danish motor ship Indien for damages sustained as the re- 
sult of a collision with the U. S. Coast Guard cutter Shawnee 
at San Francisco on April 5, 1925; and there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, a sufficient sum to carry out the purpose of 
this act. 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA STREET WORK 


The bill (S. 4962) to provide for the special assessments 
for the paving of roadways and the laying of curbs and 
gutters, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move to substitute 
House bill 14049, order of business 1500, to provide for 
special assessments for the paving of roadways and the 
laying of curbs and gutters. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
consider House bill 14049. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from New York. Is my understanding 
correct that the bill provides for a retroactive assessment 
against property for improvements made in past years? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I do not so understand it. 

Mr. REED. I find, on page 7 of the bill, the provision 
that the Commissioners are “ directed to cancel all assess- 
ments for improvements completed within three years prior 
to the date of the approval of this act,” and are directed “ to 
reassess the cost of such improvements against the abutting 
property.” It seems to me that is highly unjust. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Borland Act, which took care of 
these pavements, was declared unconstitutional. As to the 
particular item to which the Senator refers, may I ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] if the matter referred 
to by the Senator from Pennsylvania was considered? 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator from Wisconsin will look 
at the section. It seems to me that section is of very 
dubious constitutionality in the first place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over, the 
substitution having been made. ‘ 

Mr. REED. I ask that they both go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 4962 will be 


‘indefinitely postponed, and House bill 14049 will be consid- 


ered as substituted for the Senate bill. 
Mr. REED. I ask that the House bill may go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 
DENTON L. SIMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3523) for 
the relief of Denton L. Sims, which was ordered to be en- 
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grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension 
laws and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably 
discharged soldiers, thelr widows, and dependent relatives Denton 
L. Sims, late of Company H. Thirty-eighth Regiment United 
States Volunteer Infantry, shall be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a member of said organization on June 30, 1901: 
Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or other emolument 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


EUGENIA A. HELSTON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 3935) 
for the relief of Eugenia A. Helston, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 1, after the word “act,” to add the 
words and that no additional pension shall accrue because 
of the passage of this act,” so as to read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Joseph Helston, who was a member of the Second Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been mustered in July 1, 1861, and honorably 
discharged October 17, 1865, from the military service of the 
United States as a member of that organization: Provided, That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act, and that no additional 
pension shall accrue because of the passage of this act. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Pension Bureau advises 
us, since the bill was reported, that the committee amend- 
ment is unnecessary in order to avoid the payment of a 
double pension, that the present law provides that that shall 
not be done, and that this lady will have to surrender her 
present pension in order to get any benefit from this bill. 
She is now getting a pension by special act for a very small 
amount, less than that given by the general law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do I understand that the Senator asks 
the Senate to disagree to the committee amendment? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

GRAND ARMY REUNION AT DES MOINES, IOWA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5920) au- 
thorizing the attendance of the Army Band at the annual 
encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic to be held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, which was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That the President is authorized to permit 
the United States Army Band to attend and give concerts at the 
annual encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic to be 
held at Des Moines, Iowa, September 13 to 16, inclusive, 1931. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of the band 
in attending such reunion there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,500, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 


ALLOWANCES FOR AIR TRAVEL TO COMMISSIONED AND ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL 


The bill (S. 17) to amend section 12 of the act entitled 
“An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the commis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service,” approved June 10, 1922, as amended, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph of section 12 of the 
act entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted 1 of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health 
Service," approved June 10, 1922, as amended by the act of June 
1, 1926 (44 Stat. L., p. 680; title 37, U. S. C., p. 2069, sec. 20), be, 
and the same is hereby, further amended by adding thereto the 
following proviso, to wit: “Provided, That for travel by air under 
competent orders on duty without troops, under regulations to be 
prescribed respectively by the heads of the departments concerned, 
members (including officers, warrant officers, contract surgeons, 
enlisted men, flying cadets, and members of the Nurse Corps) of 
the services mentioned in the title of this act, and of the legally 
constituted reserves of said services while on active duty, and of 
the National Guard while in Federal service, or while participating 
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in exercises, or performing duties under sections 92, 94, 97, or 99 
of the national defense act, shall, in lieu of mileage or other 
travel allowances, be allowed and paid their actual and necessary 
traveling expenses not to exceed $8 per day, or, in lieu thereof, 
Per diem allowances at rates not to exceed $6 per day.” 

Sec. 2. That the proviso in the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1919, authorizing payment of actual and necessary expenses only 
to officers of the and contract ms when traveling by 
air on duty without troops (41 Stat. L., p. 109; title 10, U. S. C., 
p. 197, sec. 750), and all other laws and parts of laws in so far as 
the same are in conflict with this act are hereby repealed; but 
nothing herein shall be construed to repeal or modify the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1925 (43 Stat. L., p. 1190; title 34, U. S. C., p. 1141, sec. 893). 


CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 


The bill (S. 5019) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 24, 1930, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, with an amendment, on page 2, line 
3, to strike out “the sum of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the second ph of section 3 of the Federal 
highway act as amended by the act approved June 24, 1930 
(Public, No. 426, 71st Cong.), there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the following sums: 

The sum of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. 

The sum of 65,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. 

Said sums shall be available until expended in accordance with 
the provisions of said second paragraph of section 3 of said act: 
Provided, That in carrying out the provisions of said second para- 
graph of section 3, as amended, the term “main roads through 
unappropriated or unreserved public lands, nontaxable Indian 
lands, or other Federal reservations other than the forest reserva- 
tions,” as used therein may be construed as including also such 
roads through townships in which the area of the lands herein- 
before described exceeds 50 per cent of the total area of any 
such township. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE VESSELS 


The bill (S. 5962) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to continue the system of pay and allowances, and so forth, 
for officers and men on vessels of the Department of Com- 
merce in operation as of July 1, 1929, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized, in his discretion, to continue the system of pay and allow- 
ances, including allowances for longevity, for officers and men on 
vessels of the Department of Commerce, that was in operation as 
of July 1, 1929, until such time as legislation shall be enacted 
pursuant to section 2 of the act approved May 28, 1928 (45 Stat. 


785), or similar legislation affecting the classification of vessel 
employees in the field service of the Government. 


DONATIONS TO INDIAN INSTITUTIONS 


The bill (H. R. 13053) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to accept donations to or in behalf of institutions 
conducted for the benefit of Indians, was considered, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to accept contributions or 
donations of funds or other property, real, personal, or mixed, 
which may be tendered to, or for the benefit of, Federal Indian 
schools, hospitals, or other institutions conducted for the benefit 
of Indians, or for the advancement of the Indian race, and to 
apply or dispose of such donations for the use and benefit of such 
school, hospital, or other instiution or for the benefit of individual 
Indians. 


LITTLE TRUCKEE RIVER RESERVOIR 
The bill (S. 5172) for the construction of a reservoir in 


the little Truckee River, Calif., and for such dams and other 
improvements as may be necessary to impound the waters 
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of Webber, Independence, and Donner Lakes, and for the 
further development of the water resources of the Truckee 
River was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Oppre] if any survey has been made to give 
us an estimate of the cost of the reservoir and development 
of these resources. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, a number of surveys have 
been made. Various parties in interest on the Truckee 
River system have been in disagreement for a number of 
years past until this summer. I have been working with 
them for a long time trying to settle these differences. They 
all agree that this legislation is necessary. 

Mr. JONES. But who made the survey? Under whose 
authority was it made? 

Mr. ODDIE. It has been made by officials in the State, 
and the reclamation officials are familiar with it. 

Mr. JONES. I shall have to ask that the bill go over. I 
think we should have some survey made by the National 
Government before undertaking a project about the cost of 
which we do not seem to know anything. 

Mr. ODDIE. We know very well. The National Govern- 
ment knows about it, and the Secretary of the Interior is 
favorable to it. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that it go over. 

Mr. KING. I object also. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington insists upon his objection, and the Senator from 
Utah also objects, so the bill will go over. 

MEDAL OF HONOR TO THE LATE HENRY CLAY DREXLER AND THE 
LATE GEORGE ROBERT CHOLISTER 

The bill (S. 5481) to authorize the presentation of a medal 
of honor, posthumously, to the late Henry Clay Drexler was 
considered. The bill had been reported from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs with an amendment on page 1, line 5, after 
the word “Navy,” to strike out “for his heroic action in 
endeavoring to submerge a charge of powder in an immer- 
sion tank on the occasion of a fire in the forward turret 
of the U. S. S. Trenton, wherein he met his death in a su- 
preme effort to save his shipmates,” and insert and to the 
late George Robert Cholister, boatswain’s mate, first class, 
United States Navy, fbr their heroic action in endeavoring 
to submerge a charge of powder in an immersion tank on 
the occasion of a fire in the forward turret of the U. S. S. 
Trenton, wherein they met their death in a supreme effort 
to save their shipmates,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to present, 
in the name of Congress, a medal of honor, posthumously, to the 
late Henry Clay Drexler, former ensign, United States Navy, and to 
the late George Robert Cholister, boatswain’s mate first class, 
United States Navy, for their heroic action in endeavoring to sub- 
merge a charge of powder in an immersion tank on the occasion 
of a fire in the forward turret of the U. S. S. Trenton, wherein 
they met their death in a supreme effort to save their shipmates. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize 
the presentation of a medal of honor, posthumously, to the 
late Henry Clay Drexler, and to the late George Robert 
Cholister, boatswain’s mate first class, United States Navy.” 


PARK PLACE, HOUSTON, TEX. 


The bill (S. 5063) authorizing the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear and report to Congress the claim of 
the city of Park Place, heretofore an independent munici- 
pality, but now a part of the city of Houston, Tex., was 
considered. The bill had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims with an amendment on page 2, line 5, to strike out 
the words “ nor because a tort was committed by the agent 
and officers of the United States,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Court of Claims be, 
and it is hereby, authorized, directed, and given jurisdiction to 
hear, determine, and report to Congress the claim of the city of 
Park Place, Tex., heretofore an independent municipality, but now 
included within the extended corporate limits of Houston, Tex., 
for compensation for the destruction of and damage to the streets 
of said city of Park Place by the Army trucks of the United States 
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in the year 1917 and 1918. Said claim shall not be barred by any 
statute of limitation nor because of the fact that the claimant 
was, at the time of the injury, a separate municipality and now 
is a part of the city of Houston, Tex. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


COMMERCIAL LOAN & TRUST CO., MONTICELLO, ARK. 


The bill (S. 5613) for the relief of Commercial Loan & 
Trust Co., Monticello, Ark., was considered. The bill had 
been reported from the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting clause and to 
insert: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of the 
Commercial Loan & Trust Co., Monticello, Ark. 5% per cent 
United States Treasury certificate of indebtedness No. 3945, in the 
denomination of $5,000, dated June 15, 1929, matured March 15, 
1930, Series TM-1930, without interest and without presentation 
of the certificate which is alleged to have been lost and destroyed: 
Provided, That the said certificate of indebtedness shall not have 
been previously presented and paid: Provided further, That said 
Commercial Loan & Trust Co. shall first file in the Treasury 
Department a bond in the penal sum of double the amount of 
the principal of said certificate of indebtedness in such form and 
with such corporate surety as may be acceptable to the 
of the Treasury to indemnify and save harmless the United States 
from any loss on account of the certificate of indebtedness herein- 
before described. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MARGARET CROTTY 


The bill (S. 293) for the relief of Margaret Crotty was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That Margaret Crotty be paid the sum of 
$579.60, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the amount of gratuity due her on account of the death 
of her son, John P. Crotty. 


ROSE FEFFERMAN 


The bill (S. 1382) for the relief of Rose Fefferman, as 
administratrix of the estate of Adolph Fefferman, deceased, 
and the United Mercantile Distributing Co., a partnership, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to examine 
and settle the claim of Rose Fefferman, as administratrix of the 
estate of Adolph Fefferman, deceased, and the United Mercantile 
Distributing Co., a partnership, for $1,900.80, arising out of an 
auction sale held November 23, 1922, of certain mittens, and for 
$412.99 arising out of an auction sale held on December 12, 
1922, of certain knives and spoons, and to deduct therefrom 
$1,440.90, due the United States by the estate of Adolph Feffer- 
man, deceased, and the United Mercantile Distributing Co., as 

for breach of an auction sale on May 10, 1923, of certain 
blankets, and there is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated not to exceed $872.89 for 
payment of such sum as may be allowed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States in full settlement of all claims of 
Rose Fefferman, administratrix, and the United Mercantile Dis- 
tributing Co. against the United States on account of said auction 
sales. 


JOHN BABA 


The bill (S. 2106) for the relief of John Baba was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to settle and adjust the 
claim of John Baba for additional compensation for work per- 
formed under contract of June 20, 1928, for the making of certain 
repairs to floors, doors, etc., in several buildings at Schuylkill 
Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., and to allow said claim in the sum of 
not to exceed $335. There is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$335, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the payment of 
the claim. 


MACON, DUBLIN & SAVANNAH RAILROAD co. 


The bill (S. 2614) for the relief of the Macon, Dublin & 
Savannah Railroad Co. was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Macon, Dublin & 
Savannah Railroad Co. against the United States in relation to the 
transportation of Government property by way of Macon to Camp 
Wheeler, both in the State of Georgia, in the year 1917, be, and the 
same hereby is, referred to the General Accounting Office for set- 
tlement, and for certification of any amount due to the Congress, 
pursuant to section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884 (23 Stat. 254). 


MAJ. O. S. M’CLEARY 


The bill (S. 4851) for the relief of Maj. O. S. McCleary, 
United States Army, retired, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is authorized and directed to allow to Maj. O, S. McCleary, 
United States Army, retired, the sum of $148.98, being difference 
between active-duty pay and allowances and retired pay for period 
from July 2 to 20, 1927, while he was on leave from active duty, 
to which as a retired officer he was assigned. 


POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


The bill (S. 5765) for the relief of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptrolier General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to adjust and settle the 
claim of the Potomac Electric Power Co. for the balance necessary 
to reimburse it for the amount actually expended by said com- 
pany in making electrical service connections from its mains to 
the control room on the east bascule draw span of the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge and to allow said company a balance of not to 
exceed $2,157.25 in full and final settlement of said claim. There 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,157.25, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, for payment of said claim. 


PINEY BRANCH ROAD NW., DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 5832) to authorize the widening of Piney 
Branch Road NW., in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, an identical House bill, the 
bill (H. R. 16479) to authorize the widening of Piney Branch 
Road NW., in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, is on the calendar. I move that the House bill be 
substituted for the Senate bill and placed upon its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
order will be entered. 

The Senate considered the bill (H. R. 16479); and it was 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia be, and they are hereby, authorized to institute in the 
Su Court of the District of Columbia under subchapter 1 of 
chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, and 
amendments thereto, a proceeding in rem to condemn the land 
necessary for the widening of Piney Branch Road to a width of 90 
feet from Butternut Street to the Metropolitan Branch of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, in the vicinity of Fern Place NW., in the 
District of Columbia, the land herein authorized to be condemned 
for said widening being a strip of land 28% feet wide along the 
westerly line of Piney Branch Road, as now publicly owned between 
Butternut Street and Blair Road through squares 3171 and 3174, 
and a strip of land 2814 feet wide along the easterly line of Piney 
Branch Road as now publicly owned between Butternut Street and 
Blair Road through squares 3172, 3190, 3189, and a public park 
at the intersection of Cedar Street with Piney Branch Road and a 
public park at the intersection of Blair Road and Piney Branch 
Road; and the commissioners are further authorized to condemn 
a strip of land 90 feet wide between Blair Road and the Metro- 
politan Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad upon a direct 
extension of the lines of Piney Branch Road between Blair Road 
and Butternut Street as herein provided for: Provided, That 
through squares 3171 and 3172 the condemnation shall be upon 
such curve lines as the commissioners may determine to connect 
with Piney Branch Road as now publicly owned south of Butternut 
Street and upon such curve lines through squares 3182 and 3184 as 
the commissioners may determine to connect with the proposed 
underpass in the vicinity of Fern Place and the Metropolitan 
Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Sec. 2. All laws now in force and effect for the condemnation 
of streets in accordance with the plan of the permanent system 
of highways for the District of Columbia shall be applicable 
to the condemnation for the widening of Piney Branch Road, as 
provided for in this act, and the indefinite appropriation for the 
opening, extending, widening, or straightening of streets in ac- 
cordance with said plan shall be available for the payment of any 
and all costs and expenses in connection with the condemnation 
proceedings instituted in accordance with this act. 

Sec. 3. All laws and parts of laws inconsistent with or in conflict 
with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
Senate bill (S. 5832) will be indefinitely postponed. 


CRUISER “GALVESTON” SILVER SERVICE 


The bill (H. R. 13160) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the 
Rosenberg Library, in the city of Galveston, Tex., the silver 
service presented to the United States for the cruiser 
Galveston was considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Rosenberg Li- 
brary in the city of Galveston, Tex., for preservation and exhibi- 
tion, the silver service which was presented to the United States 
for the cruiser Galveston by the citizens of Galveston, Tex.: Pro- 


vided, That no expense shall be incurred by the United States for 
the delivery of such silver service. 


S. W. GREER 


The bill (S. 5902) for the relief of S. W. Greer was con- 
sidered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask if there is any report 
from the War Department in regard to the case? 

Mr. REED. The Senator will find it on page 4 of the 
committee’s report. Reports are always made by The Adju- 
tant General in private claim bills of this nature. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered 
155 third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 

ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Samuel W. Greer, who was a member of Company M, Third 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
military service of the United States as a private of that organiza- 
tion on the Ist day of December, 1898: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act. 


WIND CAVE NATIONAL PARK, S. DAK. 


The bill (S. 5248) to extend the boundaries of Wind Cave 
National Park, S. Dak., by adding thereto an area of 320 
acres was considered. The bill had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with amendments 
on page 1, line 5, after the word “the” to insert east half 
of the southwest quarter, southeast quarter section 26, south 
half of section 25,” and in line 7, after the word “ east,” to 
insert the words “and south half section 30, township 5 
south, range 6 east,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the boundaries of Wind Cave National 
Park in the State of South Dakota are hereby extended to include 
the lands within the east half of the southwest quarter, southeast 
quarter section 26, south half of section 25, east half of section 
33, township 5 south, range 5 east, and south half section 30, 
township 5 south, range 6 east, Black Hills meridian, South 
Dakota, comprising a part of the Harney National Forest. Such 
lands are hereby made a part of Wind Cave National Park, and 
shall hereafter be subject to all laws and regulations applicable 
to such park. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I wish to offer a slight 
corrective amendment. On page 1, line 9, after the word 
„comprising,“ I move to insert the words in part.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to extend 
the boundaries of Wind Cave National Park, S. Dak.” 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF FOREST SERVICE 


The bill (S. 3793) for the relief of certain employees of 
the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, was consid- 
ered. The bill had been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with amendments, on page 2, line 4, to strike out 
the initial “N” and insert the initial M; in line 7, to 
strike out “1914” and insert “1925”; in line 9, to strike 
out 1925 and insert 1917”; in line 10, strike out $150” 
and insert “$100”; and in line 12, to strike out “$300” 
and insert $150,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 


thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the following-named employees of 
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the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, the sums herein- 
after specified, in full satisfaction of their claims against the 
United States for property losses sustained by them as a result 
of a fire which destroyed the Squaw Mountain Road Camp in 
Mount Hood National Forest near Estacada, Oreg., on September 
15, 1929: Walter L. Shriner, $115, of which $75 represents the 
value of a 1917 Ford roadster and $40 represents the value of car- 
penter tools; P. A. Worden, $21, representing the price of a tent; 
Ben M. Joslin, $45, representing the value of a Winona wagon; 
Delbert H. Shaffer, $90, representing the difference between the 
value of a 1925 Ford coupe and the amount of the insurance 
collected thereon; A. W. Lee, $100, representing the value of a 
1917 Ford roadster; Charles Palmer, $100, representing the value 
of a 1924 Chevrolet roadster; Wilbur Linn, $35, representing the 
value of a 1916 Ford touring car; George Cook, $150, representing 
the value of a 1925 Chevrolet roadster; and Jack Marrs, $50, repre- 
senting the value of a 1919 Harley-Davidson motor cycle. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM WHITRIGHT 


The bill (H. R. 11564) to reimburse William Whitright 
for expenses incurred as an authorized delegate of the Fort 
Peck Indians was considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to William Whitright 
from the fund designated “Indian moneys, proceeds of labor, 
Fort Peck Indians,” the sum of $94.10 as reimbursement for 
actual expenses incurred as a delegate to the Sioux council at 
Rosebud Agency, S. Dak., on October 21 and 22, 1926, under 
peered of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs dated October 

, 1926. 
CHARLES. THOMPSON 

The bill (H. R. 11565) to reimburse Charles Thompson 
for expenses incurred as an authorized delegate of the Fort 
Peck Indians was considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Charles Thomp- 
son from the fund designated “Indian moneys, proceeds of labor, 
Fort Peck Indians,“ the sum of $94.10 as reimbursement for 
actual expenses incurred as a delegate to the Sioux council at 
Rosebud Agency, S. Dak., on October 21 and 22, 1926, under 
AUS of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs dated October 

z ; BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3467) authorizing the construction of a drain- 
age channel in the closed basin of the San Luis Valley in 
Colorado, authorizing investigations of reservoir sites, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, this is another bill it seems 
to me that is adopting projects without surveys and with- 
out any particular estimate as to the cost. I shall have to 
ask that it go over until I can examine it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under objection, the bill 
will go over. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The bill (H. R. 9676) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with certain public works at the United 
States Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C., was considered. 
The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 4, to strike out 
“construct suitable buildings for hospital purposes,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “replace, remodel, or extend exist- 
ing structures and to construct additional buildings, with 
the utilities, accessories, and appurtenances pertaining 
thereto ”; in line 9 to strike out “$1,500,000” and insert 
“$3,200,000,” and in the same line to strike out “ $250,000” 
and insert $100,000”; and on page 2, after line 7, to insert 
a new section 2, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to replace, remodel, or extend structures and 
to construct additional buildings, with the utilities, accessories, 
and appurtenances pertaining thereto, at the United States Naval 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., at a cost not to exceed $3,200,000, of 
which $100,000 shall be charged to the naval hospital fund: Pro- 
vided, That the construction herein authorized shall be subject to 
the approval of the Public Building Commission under the au- 
thority of section 6 of the public buildings act of May 25, 1926, 
to the same extent as other public-building construction in the 
District of Columbia, and the plans for such construction shall 
be submitted to the Fine Arts Commission for advice. 
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Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to em- 
ploy, when deemed by him desirable or advantageous, by con- 
tract or otherwise, outside professional or technical services of 
persons, firms, or corporations, to such extent as he may require 
for the purposes of this act, without reference to the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, as amended, or to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, in addition to employees otherwise 
authorized, and expenditures for such purpose shall be made 
from the naval hospital fund. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


SILVER SERVICE OF GUNBOAT “ HELENA” 


The bill (S. 4761) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Historical 
Society of Montana, for preservation and exhibition, the 
silver service which was in use on the gunboat, No. 9, Helena, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto. That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Historical 
Society of Montana for preservation and exhibition in the city 
of Helena, in that State, the silver service which was in use on 
the gunboat, No. 9, Helena: Provided, That no shall be 
incurred by the United States for the delivery of such silver 
service. 


RECOGNITION OF SERVICES OF EUGENE B. ELY 


The bill (S. 5514) to authorize the posthumous award of 
a distinguished-flying cross to Eugene E. Ely was considered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I have a letter from a 
member of the family indicating that the middle initial 
should be “B” instead of “E.” I move that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 1, line 5, strike out the initial 
“E” and insert the initial “B,” and in line 10, strike out 
the initial E and insert the initial B,“ so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to award, 
but not in the name of Congress, a distinguished-flying cross, 
posthumously, to Eugene B. Ely for extraordinary achievement as 
a pioneer civilian aviator and for his significant contribution to 
the development of aviation in the United States Navy. The 
President may present such flying cross to Nathan Dana Ely, 
colonel, United States Army, retired, father of the said Eugene 
B. Ely. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize 
the posthumous award of a distinguished- flying cross to 
Eugene B. Ely.” 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 5761) to amend the act approved June 22, 
1926, entitled “An act to amend that part of the act ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, relative to the retirement of cap- 
tains, commanders, and lieutenant commanders of the line 
of the Navy,” as amended by the act of March 4, 1929, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have an ex- 
planation of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the matter contained in this 
bill is also contained in the line personnel bill, which has 
passed the Senate and is now before the House for action. 
If that bill passes the House, it will not be necessary to 
have this bill taken up in the Senate, so I am willing to 
have the bill go over. Then, if the House does not act upon 
the other bill, I shall ask the Senate to take action on this 
measure before final adjournment, as it is the same bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

NAVAL WAR COLLEGE, NEWPORT, R. I. 


The bill (S. 5083) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 


to proceed with certain public works at the Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I., was considered, ordered to be en- 
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grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to remodel and extend existing structures and 
to construct an additional building at the Naval War College, 
Newport, R. I., at a cost not to exceed $400,000. 


REINSTATEMENT OF MIDSHIPMEN 


The bill (S. 5059) to reinstate Lawrence L. Myatt and 
Miller S. Burgin as midshipmen in the United States Naval 
Academy was announced as next in order. 

Mr. STECK. I ask that the bill may go over. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may we have an explanation 
of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa 
has asked that the bill go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa withhold his objection until I can make 
a brief explanation? 

Mr. STECK. I withhold my objection for the present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The bill seeks to reinstate 
two young men who were midshipmén at the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. They had been members of the school for 
two years. In June, while a portion of the midshipmen were 
on vacation, on a Sunday evening the two young men 
invited two young ladies into the mess hall. They put upon 
each of the young ladies a blouse, such as is worn by mid- 
shipmen, and accompanied them to the mess hall. After 
they had been in the mess hall a short time the presence 
of the young ladies was discovered and they withdrew. Later 
the authorities of the academy became informed of what 
had taken place and dismissed both the young men. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think an order was made that the two 
young ladies should not again become guests at the academy? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that order has 
been issued. 

There is no question about both young ladies being very 
respectable and that the whole proceeding was merely a 
youthful stunt. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on Naval Affairs heard 
both the young men and made an investigation into the 
matter. The subcommittee consisted of the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GotpssorovucH], the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Kean], and myself. We felt that the 
action taken by the authorities was too severe in view of the 
fact that all during the lifetime of these young men, when- 
ever they might apply for a civil-service status, they would 
be subject to an explanation of why they were dismissed 
from the Naval Academy. Had the acts which they per- 
formed been at all immoral, they could not have been pun- 
ished more severely. Had they taken the two young ladies to 
their rooms, which is considered a very serious offense, and 
it is not claimed they attempted to do so, they could not 
have been punished any more severely. 

Both these young men have an excellent standing. One 
of them is the son of a leading clergyman, now living in the 
State of Florida, but formerly of Texas, and, I think, per- 
sonally known to both Senators from Florida and both Sen- 
ators from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I should like to say that the father of young Burgin 
is a clergyman of the highest standing with a most enviable 
record for eloquence and consecration. I should like to ask 
the Senator if it is not a fact that if these young men are 
reinstated now it will mean that they will be set back a 
year or more? It seems to me they have been punished 
quite sufficiently for an offense of that kind. They are 
fine, promising, upstanding young men. I trust that the 
Senator from Iowa will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That seemed to be the 
opinion of the committee. The bill as originally introduced 
provided that they should be reinstated after being de- 
moted one year; but the committee went further and have 
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reported a demotion of two years, believing that is not, un- 
der all the circumstances, an unfair punishment. 

There are precedents for the proposed action, not where 
exactly the same offense was involved but similar offenses. 
There is no moral turpitude involved, and the committee 
felt very strongly that the young men ought to be given 
another chance, in view of all the circumstances. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I understand the record of these 
young men had been exemplary previous to this time? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Both young men had ex- 
emplary records. One of them is known to the Senator 
from Florida. The other is a young man who enlisted in 
the Navy from the high school in order to enter the Naval 
Academy. He himself enlisted in the Navy, served there 
for a year, went to a special school to qualify for admission 
to the academy, passed the examination, and entered the 
academy. ; 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I thoroughly agree with the position 
taken by the Senator from Massachusetts, knowing the 
family of the young man from Florida. The only question 
is one of discipline, and the punishment of these young 
men is sufficient to maintain proper discipline. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa 
has objected, and the regular order is demanded. The clerk 
will state the next bill on the calendar. 


DEPORTATION OF ALIEN VIOLATORS OF NARCOTIC ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 3394) to 
amend section 19 of the immigration act of 1917 by provid- 
ing for the deportation of an alien convicted in violation of 
the Harrison narcotic law and amendments thereto, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Immigration with 
amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the word “alien,” to 
strike out “ except an addict, if not a dealer or peddler,” and 
to insert “(except an addict who is not a dealer in or peddler 
of any of the narcotic drugs mentioned in this act)”; in 
line 6, after the word “shall,” to strike out “violate or 
conspire to violate” and to insert be convicted and sen- 
tenced for violation of or conspiracy to violate”; and at 
the beginning of line 10, to insert the word “ transportation,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc, That any- alien. (except an addict who is 
not a dealer in or peddler of any of the narcotic drugs men- 
tioned in this act) who after the enactment of this act shall 
be convicted and sentenced for violation of or conspiracy to 
violate any statute of the United States taxing, prohibiting, or 
regulating the manufacture, production, compounding, transporta- 
tion, sale, exchange, dispensing, giving away, importation, or ex- 
portation of opium, coca leaves, heroin or any salt, derivative, or 
preparation of opium or coca leaves, shall be taken into custody 
and deported in manner provided in sections 19 and 20 of the 
act of February 5, 1917, entitled “An act to regulate the immigra- 
tion of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the bill it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

That an alien who has been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence and who has continued to reside 
therein since such admission shall, upon his application to the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, in a manner to be by 
regulation prescribed, with the approval of the of Labor, 
be furnished with a certificate made from the official record of 
such admission. Such certificate shall be signed by the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration and shall contain the following 
information concerning such alien: Full name under which ad- 
mitted; country of birth; date of birth; nationality; color of eyes; 
port at which admitted; name of steamship, if any; and date of 
admission. Such certificate shall also contain the full name by 
which the alien is then known, his signature, and his address, 
A photograph of the alien shall be securely attached to the cer- 
tificate, which shall bear an impression of the seal of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Sec. 2. Such certificate shall be prima facie evidence of the 
lawful admission of such alien. A fee of $3 shall be paid by such 
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alien to the Commissioner General of Immigration for each such 
certificate. The money so received by the Commissioner General 
of Immigration shall be paid over to the disbursing clerk of the 
Department of Labor, who shall thereupon deposit it in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, rendering an account therefor quarterly 
to the General Accounting Office, and the said disbursing clerk 
shall be held responsible under his bond for such fees. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. REED subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate revert to Calendar No. 1494, being House 
bill, 3394, which was reached a few moments ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania asks unanimous consent to recur to Order of Busi- 
ness 1494, being House bill 3394. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRATTON. Let me inquire, Does the Senator desire 
to pass the bill? 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President. It is a bill which pro- 
vides for the deportation of aliens who are convicted and 
sentenced for peddling narcotic drugs. The Senator from 
South Carolina tells me that he is willing to withdraw the 
amendment he has offered, and I understand there will be 
no objection to the bill as the committee reported it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With that understanding, I with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I withdraw my amendment 
at the request of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Davis], who, until a few months ago, was the very able 
Secretary of Labor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina withdraws his amendment, the Senator from Wis- 
consin withdraws his objection, and without objection the 
bill, as amended by the committee, will be regarded as hav- 
ing passed through the various parliamentary stages to its 


passage and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read “A bill to provide 


for the deportation of aliens convicted and sentenced for 
violation of any law regulating traffic in narcotics.” 


ALASKA GAME LAWS 


The bill (H. R. 11285) to amend the Alaska game laws 
was considered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish an Alaska Game Commission to protect game animals, 
land fur-bearing animals, and birds in Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved January 13, 1925 (43 Stat. 739), is amended under 
the definition “game animals” following the comma after the 
word “bears” by adding the words “and such other animals as 
have been or may. hereafter be introduced,” and under the defini- 
tion game birds” following the comma after the word ptarmi- 
gan” by adding the words “and such other birds as have been or 
may hereafter be introduced.” 

Sec. 2. That section 3 of of the act is amended by striking out 
in line 3 thereof the words not less than one year,” and follow- 
ing the comma in line 4 thereof by adding the words for not less 
ea one year immediately preceding his claim for resident 

rivileges.” 

i Sec. 3. That section 5 of the act is amended by striking out the 
sentence beginning with the word “Any” in line 23 thereof and 
ending in line 29, and by inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Any officer or employee empowered to enforce this act shall have 
authority without warrant to search any camp, camp outfit, pack 
or pack animals, automobile, wagon, or other vehicle, sled, or any 
boat, vessel, or other craft, in the Territorial waters of the United 
States, or any boat, vessel, or other craft of the United States on 
the high seas when such officer or employee has reasonable cause to 
believe that such camp, camp outfit, pack or pack animals, auto- 
mobile, wagon, or other vehicle, sled, boat, vessel, or other craft 
has therein or thereon any of the animals or birds, or parts thereof, 
protected by this act, taken, possessed, sold, intended for sale, or 
transported contrary to law.” 

Sec. 4. That section 8 of said act is amended by inserting after 
the word “owners” in line 15 thereof, the words “in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Sec. 5. That section 10 of said act is amended by striking out 
in line 25 thereof the words “or other commercial mess house.“ 
That section 10 is further amended by adding at the end of said 
section the following: “ Provided, That no person shall knowingly 
disturb, injure, or destroy any notice, signboard, seal, boat, vessel, 
sled, dog, or dog team, paraphernalia, or equipment, building, or 
other improvement or property of the United States used by the 
commission in the administration and/or enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this act, or as a notice to the public concerning the 
provisions of this act or any regulation adopted pursuant thereto, 
or as a marker of the boundary of any area closed to hunting, 
trapping, or other special use under the provisions of this act, 


or to destroy, remove, tamper with, or imitate any metal seal 
or seals issued by the commission and attached to any skin, por- 
tion, or specimen of a wild animal or bird or other article for 
purposes of identification under its authority, in accordance with 
the provisions of this act or any regulation thereunder.” 

Sec. 6. That subdivision B of section 11 of said act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ SUBDIVISION B. RESIDENT EXPORT LICENSE AND PERMIT: That no 
resident of the Territory shall transport therefrom any game 
animal, bird, or part thereof, unless he has (a) a resident export 
and return license, which will entitle him to transport out of the 
Territory for mounting and return to him in the Territory within 
one year such game animal, bird, or part thereof, as shall have 
been legally acquired by him and which shall be specifically 
identified in license, or (b) a resident export permit, which may 
be issued by the commission in its discretion, and which will 
entitle him to export from the Territory for other than return, 
but not for sale, such game animal, bird, or part thereof as shall 
have been legally acquired by him and which shall be specifically 
identified in the permit.” 

Src. 7. That subdivision C of section 11 of said act is amended 
by out 82 where it first occurs therein and by inserting 
in lieu thereof “$1,” und by adding after the word franchise 
in line 10 thereof a colon, and the words “or of residents under 
the age of 16: Provided, That a licensed trapper shall be entitled 
to the privilege of hunting without a hunting license.”, and by 
striking out the word “sixty” and “adoption” in line 11 thereof 
and by inserting in lieu thereof the words “ ninety” and publi- 
cation,” respectively. 

Sec. 8. That subdivision D of section 11 of said act is amended 
by striking out in lines 5 and 6 thereof the words “in a book 
which it shall keep” and insert in lieu thereof the words “on a 
form which it shall provide.” 

Sec. 9. That subdivision F of section 11 of said act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ SUBDIVISION F. RECORDS, Reports: Each person to whom a 
license is issued to take animals or birds, or to deal in furs, shall 
keep records which shall show the kind and number of each 
species of animals or birds so taken, purchased, or otherwise pro- 
cured under such license, the persons from whom they were pur- 
chased and to whom they were sold, date of purchase or sale, 
name of the trapper, and the number of the trapper’s license, and 
shall, on or before 30 days after the expiration of his license, 
make a written report to the commission on a form prepared and 
furnished by it setting forth in full the data herein required to 
be recorded. Such records shall at all reasonable times be sub- 
ject to inspection and examination by a member of the commis- 
sion and any of its employees and by any marshal or deputy 
marshal. Any licensee who shall fail correctly to keep such rec- 
ords or who shall fail to submit such report or who shall in any 
such report knowingly falsely state any such data or who shall 
refuse to exhibit his records for inspection and examination as 
Perei POT AEAT KS ponen a D on thelr 15 of 
this 8 

Sec. 10. That, effective July 1, 1931, subdivision H of section 11 
of said act is amended by inserting after the word “franchise” 
in line 8 thereof the following: “or of cooperative stores oper- 
ated exclusively by and for native Indians, Eskimos, or half-breeds, 
or of stores operated by missions exclusively for native Indians, 
Eskimos, or half-breeds: Provided, That the stores exempted from 
procuring licenses as herein provided shall, on or before 30 days 
after the expiration of each license year as specified in this act, 
make a written statement to the commission on a form prepared 
and furnished by it setting forth such material facts concerning 
the management and operation of such store as the commission 
may by such form require and in addition thereto shall keep the 
records, make the reports, incur the penalties, and in all other 
respects be subject to the requirements of subdivision F of sec- 
tion 11 to the same extent as licensed fur dealers,” and by strik- 
ing out all after the colon in line 14 thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) If the applicant is a resident of the Territory, $10; or is 
an association or copartnership composed exclusively of residents 
of the Territory, organized under the laws of the Territory, for 
each member, $10. 

“(b) If the applicant is a nonresident of the Territory who is 
a citizen of the United States, or is a corporation composed ex- 
clusively of citizens of the United States, organized under the 
laws of the Territory or of a State of the United States, or is an 
association or copartnership composed exclusively of citizens of 
the United States, organized under the laws of the Territory or of 
a State of the United States, any member of which is a nonresi- 
dent of the Territory, $100. 

“(c) If the applicant is an alien, or is a corporation, association, 
or copartnership, not organized under the laws of the Territory 
or of a State of the United States, or is a corporation, association, 
or copartnership, any stockholder or member of which is an alien, 


“(d) If the applicant is a resident of the Territory and. an 
t in charge of a station of a fur dealer of either of the classes 
(a), (b), or (e), or a resident itinerant agent of such dealer, $10. 
“(e) If the applicant is a nonresident of the Territory but a 
citizen of the United States and an agent in charge of a station 
of a fur dealer of either of the classes (a), (b), or (c), or a non- 
resident citizen itinerant agent of such dealer, $100. 
“(f) If the applicant is an alien and an agent in charge of a 
station of a fur dealer of either of the classes (a), (b), or (c), or 
an alien itinerant agent of such dealer, 8500: Provided, That no 
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‘license shall be issued to any agent whose principal has not pro- 
cured a license in accordance with (a), (b), or (c).” 

Sec. 11. That, effective July 1, 1931, Subdivision I of section 11 
of said act is amended to read as follows: 

“ SUBDIVISION I. FEES AND APPLICATIONS FOR, AND ISSUANCE OF 
‘LICENSES AND PERMITS.—Licenses and resident export permits shall 
be issued by the commission through its members, game wardens, 
and other persons authorized by it in writing to sell licenses. 
Resident export licenses and permits may also be issued by cus- 
toms officers, Application blanks for licenses and permits shall 
be furnished by the commission and shall be in such form as the 
commission may by regulation determine. Each application shall 
be subscribed and sworn to by the applicant before an officer 
authorized to administer oaths in the Territory. Members of the 
commission and its game wardens and other persons authorized in 
writing by it to issue licenses, and postmasters and customs offi- 
cers, are hereby authorized to administer such oaths. The ap- 
plicant for a license or resident export permit shall accompany his 
application with a license or permit fee as follows: Nonresident 
general hunting and trapping license, $50; nonresident small- 
game hunting license, $10; resident export and return license, 
$1 for each trophy; resident permit, if removing residence, 
$1 for each animal, $1 for each bird, if otherwise, $5 for each ani- 
mal, $1 for each bird; registered guide license, $10; alien special 
license, $100; and fur-farm license, $2.” 

Sec. 12. Section 13 of said act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “ Provided, That no action in rem shall be 
required with respect to any wild animal or bird, or part thereof, 
or any gun, net, trap, or other device possessed or used in or in 
aid of a violation of this act and legally seized when the claimant 
thereof releases such article or articles to the United States by a 
voluntary release in writing witnessed by two disinterested parties, 
in which case such articles shall be disposed of by the commis- 
sion and if sold the proceeds shall be disposed of as provided in 
this section.” 

Sec. 13. Section 15 of said act is amended by striking out all 
the words between the semicolons in lines 7 and 10 thereof and 
by inserting in lieu thereof the following: “and, in addition 
thereto, any person convicted of a violation of any provision of 
this act who is the holder of any form of license issued thereunder 
shall thereupn forfeit said license and shall surrender it upon 
demand of any person authorized by the commission to receive it, 
and upon a second conviction he shall not be entitled to, nor 
shall he be granted, a license of such form for a period of one year 
from date of such forfeiture, and upon a third or successive con- 
viction, for a period of five years from the date of such forfeiture; 
and any cooperative store operated exclusively by and for native 
Indians, Eskimos, or half-breeds, or any store operated by mis- 
sions exclusively for native Indians, Eskimos, or half-breeds, 
without a license as provided in this act, upon a second or third 
conviction for violation of this act, shall not be entitled to engage 
in the business of dealing in furs for such time as the court 
before whom such conviction is had may decide: Provided, That 
such prohibition shall not be imposed for the first conviction, nor 
for a period in excess of one year from date of the second convic- 
tion, nor for a period in excess of five years from date of the third 
or any subsequent conviction.” 

_ Sec. 14. Section 16 of said act is amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 16, ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS FOR PURPOSES OF PROSECU- 
TION—COORDINATION OF FISCAL BUSINESS: That such officers, agents, 
or employees of the Secretary of Agriculture or the Alaska Game 
Commission as may be designated in writing by said Secretary or 
commission for the purpose are hereby authorized and empowered 
to administer to or take from any person, an oath, affirmation, or 
affidavit whenever such oath, affirmation, or affidavit is for use in 
any prosecution or proceeding under or in the enforcement of this 
act; and, in order to coordinate the fiscal business of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the Alaska Game Commis- 
sion in Alaska, the ex officio commissioner of said department in 
Alaska designated by the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to the 
authority contained in the act of February 10, 1927 (44 Stat. pt. 2, 
2 1068), with the approval of said commission, may assign a 

nded disbursing officer of said department stationed in Alaska 
to perform and discharge, without additional compensation, so 
much of the duties imposed and conferred upon the executive 
officer of said commission by this act as consist of the disburse- 
ment and receipt of public funds; and during the continuation of 
such assignment the bond of such executive officer required by 
section 6 of this act shall be reduced to $1,000, and the bond of 
the disbursing officer so assigned shall be increased by the amount 
of $20,000, the premium for such additional amount to be paid 
as provided for in said section 6 of this act.” 


REFUNDS ON ACCOUNT OF OVERPAYMENT TO RAILROADS 


The bill (S. 3199) authorizing refunds to certain railroads 
-of interest erroneously collected on account of overpayments 
under sections 209 and 212 of the transportation act, 1920, as 
‘amended, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 


third reading, read the third time as amended, and passed, 


as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the following railroads the sums 
hereinafter mentioned, as a refund of the amount of inter- 
est erroneously collected from such railroads on overpayments, 
subsequently returned, which were made by the United States 
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under sections 209 (g) and 212 of the transportation act, 1920, as 
amended: To the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Co., $2,203.87; to 
the Birmingham & Southeastern Railway Co., $1,518.50; to the 
Gulf, Texas & Western Railway Co., $2,612.31; to the Leavenworth 
Terminal way & Bridge Co., $2,902.68; to the Louisville Bridge 
& Terminal Railroad Co., $29,488.88; to the Marion & Rye Valley 
Railroad Co., $112.38; to the Morgan's Louisville & Texas Railroad 
Co., $8,639.83; to the Mount Hope Mineral Railroad Co., $29.79; to 
the Northern Alabama Railway Co., $991.06; and to the Paris & 
Great Northern Railroad Co., $353.53. 


FARES OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment which I offered 
to House bill 12571. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma will be 
withdrawn. The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
having objected to the bill, and not being here to withdraw 
his objection, the Chair thinks nothing can be done. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, The objection was raised by 
the Senator from South Carolina, and he does not now 
offer objection. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood 
the Senator from Virginia to object. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Virginia 
expressly stated that he had no objection whatever to the 
bill as it was reported by the committee. 

Mr. KING. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well. The Senator 
from South Carolina withdraws his objection, and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have not any objection to the bill as 
reported from the committee, and I withdraw my objection 
if the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma is with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has withdrawn his amendment. The Chair under- 
hear all Senators having withdrawn their objections to 

e — 

Mr. GLASS. I withdraw mine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be considered 
as having passed through the various parliamentary stages 
to its passage and passed. 

Mr. REED. What bill is that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is Order of Business 
1247, being House bill 12571, to provide for the transportation 
£ school children in the District of Columbia at a reduced 

are. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask what became of the bill reducing 
fares to school children in the District of Columbia? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That bill was just passed. 


JOHN M. FLYNN 


Mr. COUZENS subsequently said: Mr. President, so long 
as we are reyerting to some of the bills passed over, I ask 
unanimous consent to recur to Calendar No. 925, being the 
bill (H. R. 3644) for compensation in behalf of John M. 
Flynn. The bill has been on the calendar a long time. 
There have been objections by the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. HowELL] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN], 
but I desire to offer a substitute for the bill to which I think 
there will be no objection. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Michigan will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert the following: 


That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in 
favor of John M. Flynn, who was injured May 4, 1921, while in 
the performance of his duties as an elevator operator in the 
Federal building at Springfield, Il. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I understood the Senator to 
say that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] has hereto- 
fore objected to the bill. Does he know that the amend- 
ment will be satisfactory to him? 

Mr. COUZENS. I haye consulted the Senator from 
Illinois, and he said that the amendment was entirely satis- 
factory to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAFFIC ACT 

Mr. KEAN. I ask unanimous consent to recur to Order of 
Business 1411, being House bill 5229, to amend the acts of 
Congress approved March 3, 1925, and June 3, 1926, known 
as the District of Columbia traffic acts, and for other 
purposes. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded. The Secretary will state the next bill on the 
calendar. 

USE AND OCCUPANCY OF NATIONAL-FOREST LANDS 


The bill (S. 5810) to facilitate the use and occupancy of 
national-forest lands for purposes of residence, recreation, 
education, industry, and commerce was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I object to the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator with- 
hold his objection? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. 
an explanation only. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] can make a satisfactory explanation of this bill. 
I know little about it except that in my State the depart- 
ment of agriculture has indicated its desire that the bill 
might pass, and I hope that we may hear from the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. After consulting to-day with the Chief of 
Forestry, I, too, ask that the bill go over for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I merely want to have a little time to 

look into the bill. 
. Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to give notice that I shall ask 
unanimous consent later, after the Senator from Florida 
shall have had a chance to examine the bill, to take it up 
and have it considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be tempo- 
rarily passed over. 


RATINGS OF NAVAL ACADEMY BAND 


The bill (H. R. 10380) adjusting the salaries of the Naval 
Academy Band was considered, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Naval Academy Band shall here- 
after consist of one leader with the pay and allowances of a 
lieutenant, senior grade, United States Navy; one second leader 
with the pay and allowances of a warrant officer; and of such 
enlisted men and in such ratings as may be assigned to that 
band by the Navy Department: Provided, That the ratings and the 
proportionate distribution among the ratings of the enlisted 


I withhold it for a moment, but for 


the Naval Academy Band shall be entitled to the same benefits in 
retirement 


respect to pay, emoluments, and arising from ee 
reenlistment, and length of service as are or hereafter ma 
become applicable to other officers and enlisted men of the Navy. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 

The bill (H. R. 14) to make the Star-Spangled Banner the 
national anthem of the United States of America was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what bill is that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a House bill reported 
by the Committee on the Library. 
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LITTLE ROCK COLLEGE, ARKANSAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 407) for 
the relief of Little Rock College, Little Rock, Ark., which 
had been reported from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the words “sum of,” to strike 
out “ $670.09 ” and insert $1,451.41,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to reopen and allow credit in 
the property accounts of Little Rock College, Little Rock, Ark., in 
the sum of $1,451.41, representing certain articles of ordnance, 
quartermaster, and engineer property for which the said Little 
Rock College is held liable on reports or surveys, as follows: 
Nos. 7, 8, 11, 12, approved January 13, 1926, and No, 10, approved 
January 5, 1926. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM J. RYAN 


The bill (S. 4068) for the relief of William J. Ryan, chap- 
lain, United States Army, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to William J. Ryan, United States Army 
chaplain, Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., the sum of $225.75, in full 
satisfaction of his claim the United States for damage to 
his automobile as the result of an operation of the United States 
Army on Lincoln Boulevard, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 
on April 18, 1929. 


STERLING S. BALL 


The bill (H. R. 8253) for the relief of Sterling S. Ball was 
considered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Sterling 
S. Ball, former postmaster at Kahoka, Mo., with the sum of $177.98, 
representing the value of war-savings and other property 
lost from the post office at Kahoka, Mo., on December 19, 1918. 

Sec. 2. The sureties on the bond of Sterling 8. Ball as such post- 
master are relieved from any liability on account of such loss. 


E. F. ZANETTA 


The bill (S. 3213) for the relief of E. F. Zanetta was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle, ad- 
just, and the Congress the claim of E. F. Zanetta in the 
sum of $2,315.32 in full settlement for damages sustained 


y 
Castroville-Monterey Highway on or about June 6, 1927. 
W. STANLEY GORSUCH 


‘The bill (S. 5117) for the relief of W. Stanley Gorsuch 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to W. Stanley Gorsuch 
the sum of $45 for sustained by him when his automo- 
pated ot struck on September 17, 1928, by a steel cable depending 

an airplane belonging to the Government at or near the 
8 Proving Ground in the State of Maryland. 


CLARENCE R. KILLION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5141) for 
the relief of Clarence R. Killion, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs with an amend- 
ment, in line 9, after the words “on the,” to insert “ 1st,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, Clarence R. Killion, who served in Company M, One hun- 
dred and sixty-eighth Infantry, Forty-second Division, shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been honorably 
from the military service of the United States as a private of said 
division on the 1st day of December, 1919: Provided, That no back 
pay, compensation, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 


prior to the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reviing, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 5745) to amend the act entitled “An act de- 
fining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleo- 
margarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended, was an- 
‘nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

SARAH ANN COE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3611) for 
the relief of Sarah Ann Coe, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims, with an amendment, on line 6, 
after the words “sum of,” to strike out “ $5,000 ” and insert 
“ $4,000,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Sarah Ann Coe, 
widow of John Coe, deceased, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $4,000 in full settlement 
for the death of her husband, who was killed on the morning of 
8 29, 1923, by a United States mail truck at Huntington, 

Va. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


JEFF DAVIS CAPERTON AND LUCY VIRGINIA CAPERTON 


The bill (S. 1793) for the relief of Jeff Davis Caperton 
and Lucy Virginia Caperton, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
‘passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, 
and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as amended, 
are hereby waived in favor of Jeff Davis Caperton and Lucy 
Virginia Caperton, parents of J. P. Caperton, who was killed 
August 24, 1918, at Nitro, W. Va. when a freight train backed 
into the ambulance he was driving while in the performance of 
his duties. 


CLARENCE G. YOUNG 


The bill (S. 4306) for the relief of Clarence G. Young, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Clarence G. Young, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $50 in full satisfaction of all claims the United 
States for the loss of a horse hired to the United States Forest 
Service on August 13, 1929. 

GUY CLATTERBUCK 


The bill (S. 4444) for the relief of Guy Clatterbuck, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $35 to Guy 
Clatterbuck, a forest ranger employed on the Flathead National 
Forest, State of Montana, in payment for a horse which was lost 
during a forest fire in said national forest. 


HERMAN INGMAN 


The bill (S. 5183) for the relief of Herman Ingman, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Herman Ingman, assistant post- 
master at Marysville, Mont., the sum of $230 in full satisfaction 
of his claim against the United States for services rendered in 
hauling the mails between Marysville and Silver City, Mont. 
from May 5 to June 30, 1930, both dates inclusive. 


E. d. MASON 

The bill (S. 5516) for the relief of E. G. Mason, was con- 

sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $200 to 
E. G. Mason, of Mercedes, Tex., which sum was paid by him 
April 6, 1928, to the United States by reason of the forfeiture of 


the bail bond of Valentin Trevino, who was later taken into 
custody by said Mason, at his own expense, and surrendered to 
the United States marshal, entered a plea of guilty, and sentenced 
to serve a term in jail. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 5757) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the construction of certain public buildings, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (45 Stat. 630), 
and acts amendatory thereof, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

REBECCA E. OLMSTED 


The bill (H. R. 3428) for the relief of Rebecca E. Olm- 
sted was considered, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Rebecca E. Olmsted, mother of Lieut. 
Robert S. Olmsted, Air Service, United States Army, shall be re- 
garded as the duly designated beneficiary and dependent of the 
late Robert S. Olmsted, under the act approved December 17, 
1919 (41 Stat. 367). 


CONVENTION OF FRENCH VETERANS OF WORLD WAR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5571) to 
provide for the entertainment of members and delegates to 
the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the French Veterans 
of the World War, to be held in the District of Columbia 
in September, 1932, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with an amendment on line 
3, after the words “sum of,” to strike out “$150,000” and 
insert “ $50,000,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $50,000 is authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the not otherwise 
appropriated, as a contribution by the United States, for the ex- 
penses and entertainment while in the United States of delegates 
and members participating in the Fourteenth Annual Convention 
of the French Veterans of the World War, to be held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in September, 1932, during the celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington, 
and in honor of the birthday of General Lafayette. Such sum 
shall be expended by the national treasurer of the American 
Legion under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of State 
may prescribe. The United States shall not be liable, directly or 
indirectly, for any expense, obligation, or indebtedness incident 
to such convention. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 915) to incorporate the American National 
Institute (Prix de Paris) at Paris, France, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator with- 
hold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I withhold it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
first to the fact that this report is attached to the star 
print, as the Senator will notice on the first page. That is 
a mistake, because it was not intended by the Committee 
on the Library that any appropriation should be authorized. 

I ask in the first place, before we say anything about the 
bill, that section 9 on page 5 be stricken from the bill, be- 
cause it was not intended that there should be any appro- 
priation, as the Senator from Ohio knows. 

I ask unanimous consent to omit section 9 from the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out lines 20, 21, 
22, and 23 on page 5. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the purpose of this bill 
is to permit the national incorporation of a project which is 
now a New York State project. It proposes to encourage 
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American students who are abroad studying the various 
arts and sciences. The municipality of Paris has presented 
a site. It does not involve any expenditure on the part of 
the Government. Private enterprise, if any, will provide any 
buildings or other equipment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I agree most heartily with the 
object of this bill; but the matter has been before the Ju- 
diciary Committee upon a number of occasions. I have 
always taken the position that the Federal Government has 
no authority to grant these private charters, even for pur- 
poses of this character. These estimable people can form 
a corporation under the laws of the State of New York or 
under the laws of the District of Columbia; but we have 
heard of cases where national charters have been ‘obtained, 
and the people who have dealt with them have believed that 
it was a Federal charter; that the Government was behind 
it; that it was a Government institution; and I have taken 
the position that the Federal Government ought not to grant 
these special charters. I object. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

ROBERT E. BECK 


The bill (H. R. 1836) for the relief of Robert E. Beck, 
otherwise known as Rudolph E. Beck and Harry J. Brown, 
was considered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That in the administration of any laws 
conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers Robert E. Beck, otherwise known as Rudolph E. 
Beck and Harry J. Brown, who was a member of Company C, 
Twenty-third Regiment United States Infantry, and who was 
honorably discharged from Company L, Eighteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, on December 29, 1901, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably disc from 
the military service of the United States as a private of that 
organization on the 14th day of February, 1898: Provided, That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


MILDRED L. WILLIAMS 


The bill (H. R. 2887) for the relief of Mildred L. Williams 
was considered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of the appropriation, “ Pay, etc., of the Army,” 
to Mildred L. Williams, of Atlantic, Iowa, widow of the late First 
Lieut. W. C. Williams, jr., an amount equal to six months’ pay 
of Lieutenant Williams, who was killed in an airplane accident 
March 30, 1928, while serving with the Twelfth Observation 
Squadron, Second Division, Aid Corps. 


JENNIE BRUCE GALLAHAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 934) for the 
relief of Jennie Bruce Gallahan, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of,” to 
strike out “ $10,000” and insert $5,000,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Jennie Bruce Gallahan, the sum of 
$5,000 as compensation for the death of her husband, Samuel L. 
Gallahan, late lieutenant, District of Columbia fire department, 
which occurred while he was engaged in the performance of his 
duties: Provided, That such sum shall be in addition to any pay- 
ments heretofore or hereafter received from the policemen and 
firemen's relief fund, District of Columbia, on account of such 
death. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MEDAL TO COMMEMORATE SURRENDER OF LORD CORNWALLIS 


The bill (S. 5677) to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to prepare and manufacture a medal in commemora- 
tion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., and of the 
establishment of the independence of the United States, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in commemoration of the one hundred 


and fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, Va., and of the establishment of the independence of 
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the United States, the of the Treasury is authorized to 
prepare and manufacture at the United States Mint at Philadel- 
phia a medal from an appropriate design with devices, emblems, 
and inscriptions significant of this historic achievement. The 
medals herein authorized shall be manufactured, not to exceed 
500,000 in number, subject to the provisions of section 52 of the 
coinage act of 1873, from suitable models to be supplied by the 
United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission. The medals 
so prepared shall be delivered at the Philadelphia mint to a desig- 
nated agent of the United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission upon payment of the cost thereof. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF ARLINGTON 
MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5545) to 
amend an act approved February 24, 1925, entitled “An act 
to provide for the construction of a memorial bridge across 
the Potomac River from a point near the Lincoln Memorial, 
in the city of Washington, to an appropriate point in the 
State of Virginia, and for other purposes,” which had been 
reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with an amendment, on page 3, to strike out lines 
1 and 2 and insert: 


Src. 9. Whenever it becomes nec to acquire by condem- 
nation proceedings any lands in the State of Virginia for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of the act, such proceed- 
ings shall conform as near as may be to the proceedings author- 
ized by chapter 472 of the 1928 acts of the General Assembly of 
Virginia (Acts of the 1928 General Assembly of Virginia, pp. 
1228-1230), empowering the State highway commissioner of Vir- 
ginia to condemn lands for State highway purposes: Provided, 
That in addition to the exercise of the power of eminent domain 
as hereinbefore provided, the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commis- 
sion is hereby authorized to enter upon and take possession of 
such lands and rights of way as it may deem necessary for the 
purposes of this act and to proceed with the construction of such 
highway, bridges, and other improvements on such lands without 
having first condemned the same: Provided, however, That within 
60 days after taking possession of such lands and rights of way, 
if the United States and the owner or owners thereof have been 
unable to agree upon just compensation therefor, condemnation 
proceedings shall be instituted as hereinabove provided. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the construction of a memorial bridge across the Potomac River 
from a point near the Lincoln Memorial, in the city of Wash- 
ington, to an appropriate point in the State of Virginia, and for 
other purposes,” approved February 24, 1925, is hereby amended 
by the addition thereto of the following: 

“Sec. 8. That the said Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission 
is hereby authorized and directed to establish and construct a 
boulevard approach to the bridge at the Virginia terminus begin- 
ning at a point designated as station 107 adjacent to the west 
side of Fort Myer Mili Reservation and encircling and passing 
through the reservation and Arlington National Cemetery, as 
shown by and in accordance with a map entitled ‘Arlington Me- 
morial Bridge, Proposed Lee Boulevard Approach,’ dated Fe 
3, 1930, on file in the office of the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
Commission; and for that purpose to use such land owned by 
the United States of America as, in its judgment, may be neces- 
sary; and to acquire by purchase, condemnation, exchange, or 
otherwise such other lands as, in its judgment, may be necessary: 
Provided, however, That upon e of this act and before any 
expenditure by said commission for acquisition of land, or for con- 
struction, the fee-simple title now possessed and held in trust by 
the National Boulevard Association for the State of Virginia shall 
be surrendered to the United States of America by a deed of gen- 
eral warranty, the value of such land amounting to approximately 
$175,000, the titles to all land to be approved by the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

“Sec. 9. Whenever it becomes to acquire by condem- 
nation proceedings any lands in the State of Virginia for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of the act, such p shall 
conform as near as may be to the proceedings authorized by chap- 
ter 472 of the 1928 acts of the General Assembly of Virginia (Acts 
of the 1928 General Assembly of Virginia, pp. 1228-1230), empower- 
ing the State highway commissioner of Virginia to condemn lands 
for State highway purposes: Provided, That in addition to the 
exercise of the power of eminent domain as hereinbefore provided, 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission is hereby authorized to 
enter upon and take possession of such lands and rights of way as 
it may deem necessary for the purposes of this act and to proceed 
with the construction of such highway, bridges, and other improve- 
ments on such lands without having first condemned the same: 
Provided, however, That within 60 days after taking possession of 
such lands and rights of way, if the United States and the owner 
or owners thereof have been unable to agree upon just compensa- 
tion therefor, condemnation proceedings shall be instituted as 
hereinabove provided. 

“Sec. 10. That the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission is 
hereby authorized to make exchange of land with the Washington- 
Virginia Electric Railroad Co. in case removal of traks to another 
location may make such exchange desirable. 
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“Sec. 11. That the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission is 

hereby authorized and directed to prepare plans for the construc- 
tion of said Lee Boulevard approach in keeping with the memorial- 
bridge project and with its character as a principal approach and 
gateway to Washington, the plans to include separation of grades 
and landscaping as said bridge commission may determine. 
. “Sec, 12. That in order to provide for the cost of plans and esti- 
mates and acquisition of necessary lands the limit of the total cost 
of the Arlington memorial project, as set forth in the said act, 
approved February 24, 1925, is hereby increased by the sum of 
$812,087.50, which additional amount, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is authorized to be appropriated from any moneys 
available or that may become available in the Treasury of the 
United States. 

“Sec, 13. That upon completion of the construction of the said 
approach, the roadway, together with the right of way, shall be 
transferred to the park system under the Director of Public Build- 
ings and Public Parks of the National Capital for maintenance, 
development, and policing: Provided, That such portions of the 
appurtenant lands not included in the 200-foot right of way as, in 
the opinion of the Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission, would 
be particularly useful to the Arlington National Cemetery or the 
Fort Myer Military Reservation, may be transferred to the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of War. 

“Src. 14. That this act shall take effect upon its passage.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am advised that the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] de- 
sires to be heard on that matter, and I ask that the bill be 
temporarily passed over. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
not make objection. I did not understand what he said. 
What statement did the Senator make? 

Mr. McNARY. I stated that the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] desires to be heard on the 
matter, and I insist that the bill must go over for the evening 
during his absence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 


The bill will be passed 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 16654) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1932, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and other Senators. Let that go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 5818) to regulate commerce between the 
United States and foreign countries in crude petroleum and 
all products of petroleum, including fuel oil, and to limit the 
importation thereof, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


The bill (S. 4831) to amend an act approved May 14, 1926 
(44 Stat. 555), entitled “An act authorizing the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims,” was announced as next in order. 

MI. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I move that Order of Busi- 
ness 1545, House bill 13584, be substituted for this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
order will be entered. 

The bill (H. R. 13584) to amend an act approved May 14, 
1926 (44 Stat. 555), entitled “An act authorizing the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims,” was considered, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section ¥ of an act approved May 14, 
1926 (44 Stat. 555), be, and the same is hereby, amended to read 
as follows: 

“ SECTION 1. That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon 
the Court of Claims, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States by either party as in other cases, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time or statute of limitations, to hear, ex- 
amine, and adjudicate and render judgment in any and all legal 
and equitable claims under or growing out of the act of 


arising 
January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. 642), or arising under or growing out 
of any subsequent act of Congress in relation to Indian affairs 
which said Chippewa Indians of Minnesota may have against the 
United States, which claims have not heretofore been determined 
and adjudicated on their merits by the Court of Claims or the 
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Supreme Court of the United States. In any such suit or suits 
the plaintiff, the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, shall be con- 
sidered as including and representing all those entitled to share 
in either the interest or in the final distribution of the permanent 
fund provided for by section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889 (25 
Stat. L. 642), and the agreements entered into thereunder. That 
nothing herein shall be construed to affect the powers of the 
Secretary of the Interior to determine the roll of the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota for the purpose of making the final dis- 
tribution of the permanent Chippewa fund. This act shall apply 
to any and all suit or suits brought under said act of May 14, 
1926, whether now pending or hereafter commenced.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Sen- 
ate bill 4831 will be indefinitely postponed. 


EASTERN BAND OF CHEROKEE INDIANS, NORTH CAROLINA 


The bill (S. 5110) to amend the act of June 4, 1924, pro- 
viding for a final disposition of the affairs of the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians in North Carolina was consid- 


ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the final roll of the Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians in North Carolina directed to be prepared by the act 
of June 4, 1924 (43 Stat. L. 376), is hereby declared to be a final 
roll of said Indians only for the purpose of showing the member- 
ship of said band as it existed on the 4th day of June, 1924: Pro- 
vided, That thereafter no person of less than one-sixteenth de- 
gree of said Eastern Cherokee Indian blood shall be 
as entitled to any rights with the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians except by inheritance from a deceased member or mem- 
bers: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to defer the work of making allotments in 
severalty to the enrolled members of said band as provided for 
in said act until otherwise directed by Congress. 

Src. 2. That all acts or parts of acts in conflict herewith are 
hereby repealed. 


CELEBRATION OF SURRENDER OF LORD CORNWALLIS 


The bill (S. 6032) amending section 1 of Public Resolution 
No. 89, Seventy-first Congress, approved June 17, 1930, entitled 
“Joint resolution providing for the participation of the 
United States in the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, and au- 
thorizing an appropriation to be used in connection with 
such celebration, and for other purposes,” was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of Public Resolution No. 89, 
Seventy-first Congress, approved June 17, 1930, entitled “Joint 
resolution providing for the participation of the United States in 
the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
on October 19, 1781, and authorizing an appropriation to be used 
in connection with such celebration, and for other purposes,” be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ SecTION 1. That the commission heretofore created pursuant 
to House Concurrent Resolution 43, Seventieth Congress, first 
session, and known as the United States Yorktown Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission, be, and the same is hereby, continued by the 
same name and hereinafter referred to as the commission. 

“The membership on the commission of Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives shall continue irrespective of 
their terms as Members of Congress. Any vacancies arising in the 
personnel of the said commission shall be filled as follows: Any 
vacancies occurring among Senators shall be filled by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and any vacancies occurring among Members 
of the House of Representatives before the organization of the 
Seventy-second Congress shall be filled by appointment by the 
present Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


The bill (H. R. 11967) to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the southern district of 
Illinois was considered, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, an additional judge of the 
District Court of the United States for the Southern District of 
Illinois. 


PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO MENOMINEE INDIANS OF WISCONSIN 


The bill (S. 5684) authorizing a per capita payment of 
$100 to the members of the Menominee Tribe of Indians 
of Wisconsin from funds on deposit to their credit in the 
Treasury of the United States was announced as next in 


order, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, immediately follow- 
ing this bill is an identical House bill, H. R. 11281. I ask 
unanimous consent that the House bill be substituted for 
the Senate bill, and that the Senate bill may be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, both 
orders will be entered. 

The bill (H. R. 11281) authorizing a per capita payment 
of $50 to the members of the Menominee Tribe of Indians 
of Wisconsin from funds on deposit to their credit in the 
Treasury of the United States was considered, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to withdraw from the fund in the Treas- 
ury of the United States on deposit to the credit of the Menomi- 
nee Indians in the State of Wisconsin a sufficient sum to make 
therefrom a per capita payment or distribution of $50 to each 
of the living members on the tribal roll of the Menominee Tribe 
of Indians of the State of Wisconsin, under such rules and regu- 
lations as the said Secretary may prescribe. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Sen- 
ate bill 5684 will be indefinitely postponed. 


UTE INDIANS OF UTAH, COLORADO, AND NEW MEXICO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4321) for 
the relief of the confederated bands of Ute Indians, located 
in Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Indian Affairs, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 3, after the words sum of,” to strike 
out “ $645,600 ” and insert $161,400 “; on line 7, after the 
words “compensation for,” to insert “the surface rights 
in”; on page 2, to strike out lines 1 and 2 and insert “and 
September 27, 1924”; and on the same page, after line 18, 
to insert: 


Sec. 2, The payment authorized by section 1 shall not be con- 
strued to include any compensation for any mineral rights in such 
lands, or as a legislative determination of the value of such 
mineral rights, which are left to be determined thereafter, or 
of the per acre value of any other lands in which such Indians 
may have any claim or interest. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $161,400 be, and the same 
is hereby, authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for payment to the 
confederated bands of Ute Indians in full compensation for the 
surface rights in 64,560 acres of land in western Colorado, taken 
trom the said Indians by the United States and set aside as a 
naval oil reserve by Executive orders dated December 6, 1916, and 
September 27, 1924; said sum to be placed on the books of the 
Treasury Department to the credit of the confederated bands of 
Ute Indians, as a trust fund to be added to the trust fund of said 
Indians created by the act of Congress approved March 4, 1913 
(37 Stat. 934), to bear interest at 4 per cent per annum from the 
dates of said Executive orders, respectively, and to be subject to 
disposal in accordance with existing law; and the Secretary of the 
Interior shall have jurisdiction to determine, fix, and pay out of 
the said sum a reasonable amount for attorneys’ fees, not to ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the sum accruing to the credit of the Indians 
hereunder for services rendered, and all necessary and proper 
expenses, as provided for in two contracts made by respective 
bands of said Indians with their attorneys, as approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Sec. 2. The payment authorized by section 1 shall not be con- 
strued to include any compensation for any mineral rights in such 
lands, or as a legislative determination of the value of such 
mineral rights, which are left to be determined thereafter, or 
of the per acre value of any other lands in which such Indians 
may have any claim or interest. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs if the committee is 
unanimous in reporting this bill. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, in the case of this bill a 
subcommittee was appointed, of which the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Sterwer] was chairman, and hearings were 
held. The result was these amendments; and the report 
was unanimous. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether the Indians are satisfied with the payment of this 
sum for the surface rights of their lands? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I think so, under the circumstances. The 
last amendment provides that the value of the oil or min- 
erals shall be paid for later on, when the value is determined. 
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Mr. BRATTON. Are they satisfied with the settlement 
so far as the surface rights are concerned? - 

Mr. FRAZIER. I understand they are. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. KING. I should like to have this bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 


LANDS WITHIN CHEYENNE RIVER AND STANDING ROCK INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 


The bill (H. R. 13587) to amend the act of April 25, 1922, 
as amended, entitled “An act authorizing extensions of time 
for the payment of purchase money due under certain home- 
stead entries and Government-land purchases within the 
former Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reser- 
vations, N. Dak., and S. Dak,” was considered, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any entryman or purchaser of ceded 
Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian lands who is unable 
to make payment as required by the act of March 31, 1928 (45 
Stat. L. 400), may obtain an extension of time for the payment, 
due December 1, 1930, of the total amount of principal and in- 
terest required by that act, for one year from the date when 
such sum became due under the provisions of said act upon the 
payment of interest on the total amount involved at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum: Provided, That such claimant for the 
same reason and upon making payment of interest may obtain 
an extension of time for one year for payment of the amount 
due under said act on December 1, 1931. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


The bill (H. R. 16078) to amend the act approved June 2, 
1930, providing for a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt for 
his leadership in the cause of forest conservation was con- 
sidered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved June 2, 1930 (Public, 
No. 296, 7ist Cong.), be amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and directed 
to erect a suitable memorial on the continental divide at the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains on the boundary between the 
Lewis and Clark National Forest and the Flathead National Forest 
in Montana and along the Theodore Roosevelt International High- 
way in commemoration of the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt 
in preserving the forest resources of the United States: Provided, 
That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$25,000 for the purposes of this act. 

“That the plan and design of such memorial shall be subject 
to the approval of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to do all things 
necessary to accomplish said purpose, by contract or otherwise, 
with or without advertising, under such conditions as he may 
prescribe, including the engagement, by contract, of services of 
such architects, sculptors, artists, or firms or ps thereof, 
and other technical and professional personnel as he may deem 
necessary without regard to civil-service requirements and restric- 
tions of law governing the employment and compensation of em- 
ployees of the United States, and to spend in accordance with the 
provisions of this act such sum of money as may be placed in 
his hands as a contribution additional to the funds appropriated 
by Congress.” 

EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK, FLA. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5410) to 
provide for the establishment of the Everglades National 
Park in the State of Florida, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys, with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the 
word “to,” to insert “all the”; on page 2, line 15, after 
the word “ purposes,” to insert “ Provided, That no land for 
said park shall be accepted until exclusive jurisdiction over 
the entire park area, in form satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Interior, shall have been ceded by the State of 
Florida to the United States”; and on page 3, line 3, after 
the word park,“ to insert Provided further, That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to lessen any existing rights 
of the Seminole Indians which are not in conflict with the 
purposes for which the Everglades National Park is created,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That when title to all the lands within the 
area hereinafter referred to shall have been vested in the United 
States, there shall be, and there is hereby, established, dedicated, 
and set apart as a public park for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people, the tract of land in the region of the Everglades of 


Dade, Monroe, and Collier Counties of the State of Florida, being 
approximately 2,000 square miles, as may be recommended as a 
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national park by the Secretary of the Interior and within bound- 
aries to be fixed by him pursuant to the provisions of the act of 
March 1, 1929 (45 Stat., pt. 1, p. 1443), which area, or any part 
or parts thereof as may be accepted on behalf of the United 
States in accordance with the provisions hereof, shall be known 
as the Everglades National Park: Provided, That the United States 
shall not purchase by appropriation of public moneys any land 
within the aforesaid area, but such lands shall be secured by 
the United States only by public or private donation. ; 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in 
his discretion and upon submission of evidence of title satisfac- 
tory to him, to accept on behalf of the United States, title to the 
lands referred to in the previous section hereof as may be deemed 
by him necessary or desirable for national-park purposes: Pro- 
vided, That no land for said park shall be accepted until exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over the entire park area, in form satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Interior, shall have been ceded by the State 
of Florida to the United States. 

Sec. 3. The administration, protection, and development of the 
aforesaid park shall be exercised under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior by the National Park Service, subject to the 
provisions of the act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), entitled 
“An act to establish a National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses,” as amended: Provided, That the provisions of the act ap- 
proved June 10, 1920, known as the Federal water power act, 
shall not apply to this park: Provided further, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to lessen any existing rights of the 
Seminole Indians which are not in conflict with the purposes for 
which the Everglades National Park is created. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION 


The bill (S. 5184) to provide funds for cooperation with 
the school board at Poplar, Mont., in the extension of the 
high-school building to be available to Indian children of 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I move that Order of 
Business 1549, House bill 15601, which has passed the House 
and is identical with this bill, be substituted in place of 
Senate bill 5184, and that the Senate bill be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
substitution will be made. 

The bill (H. R. 15601) to provide funds for cooperation 
with the school board at Poplar, Mont., in the extension of 
the high-school building to be available to Indian children 
of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of $50,000 for the purpose of cooperating with the 
public school board of district No. 9, town of Poplar, and county 
of Roosevelt, Mont., for the extension and betterment of the public 
high-school building at Poplar, Mont.: Provided, That the expendi- 
ture of any money so appropriated shall be subject to the express 
conditions that the school maintained by the said school district 
in the said building shall be available to all Indian children of 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., on the same terms, except 
as to payment of tuition, as other children of said school district 
and that accommodations in said enlarged building to the extent of 
one-half its capacity shall be available for Indian children from 
the Fort Peck Reservation: Provided further, That such expendi- 
tures shall be subject to such further conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Senate 
bill 5184 will be indefinitely postponed. 


EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK, FLA, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, we have just 
passed the so-called Everglades National Park bill. I should 
like to call attention to the amendment at the conclusion 
of the bill proposed by the committee, as follows: 

Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to lessen any rights of the Seminole Indians which are 


existing 
not in conflict with the purposes for which the Everglades Na- 
tional Park is created. 


It seems to me that if the Seminole Indians have any 
rights there, they ought to be protected, whether they are in 
contravention of the purposes for which the park is created 
or not. 

I ask reconsideration of the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection—— 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I say to the Sen- 
ator on that question that the amendments reported by the 
committee are to conform to the bill as it was reported by 
the House committee unanimously. The House has a similar 
bill, and the House committee amended it by putting in 
these provisions; and that is the way it stands in the 
House—reported by the committee, all favorable to it, with 
these amendments. So I have asked the Senate committee 
to accept those amendments, in order that if we pass the 
bill here, all they will have to do is to substitute it for the 
bill as it is reported in the House; and that is the object of 
these amendments. I do not see any objection to it, and 
I see no very great amount of good in the amendment, so 
far as that is concerned; but I think it does not interfere 
with the rights of the Indians, and it preserves this area 
and protects the rights that the Indians may have. I see 
no objection to the amendment; and it was asked by the 
House committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think if the 
Senator from Florida will reflect upon the matter for a 
moment, he will see that it contemplates that the Seminole 
Indians have some rights, or may have some rights, which 
are in conflict with the purposes to which the property is 
now to be devoted. If they have, those rights ought to be 
preserved, and not interfered with. 

I regret the situation of which the Senator speaks, but I 
am very sure the Senate would not care to pass the bill in 
that way. 

I move, Mr. President, that likewise the vote by which 
that amendment was adopted be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not under- 
stand that unanimous consent had been given for the recon- 
sideration of the vote whereby the bill was passed. The 
Chair understood the Senator from Florida to object. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to pursuing that 
course. The only thing is that it endangers the legislation, 
I think, in the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well. Then, with- 
out objection, the Senate recurs to the consideration of Sen- 
ate bill 5410, Order of Business 1539. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I may say to the Senator that it is not 
certain that there will be any Indians at all within this area, 
or any reservation within it. I do not think there is any 
risx 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That may be true; but the bill 
contemplates that there will be. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Well, there might be found to be. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mon- 
tana now wishes a disagreement to the last amendment pro- 
posed by the committee? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I move to amend the 
amendment by striking out the words which are not in 
conflict with the purposes for which the Everglades National 
Park is created,” so that the amendment will read: 

Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
lessen any existing rights of the Seminole Indians. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, it seems to me that if we condemn land for a reserva- 
tion or a park, Indians ought to be treated like other citi- 
zens, and if we take the land for those purposes we should 
pay them for it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. SWANSON. This amendment says that their rights 
shall not be impaired if they are not in conflict with the 
purposes of the park. It seems to me that language means 
that their rights shall be preserved, but that the land shall 
be condemned and they shall be paid for it, as we pay 
anybody else. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no. Their rights may be 
taken by condemnation, and so may any land within the 
park. Lands of whites may be taken by condemnation. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me that if that is done, if 
an-Indian owned some land, we could not lessen his right 
to it at all. All the other land around there could be taken, 
except this piece of land that the Indian owns. We could 


r 
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take that, if it is not in conflict with the purposes of the 
park, and keep it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think the Sen- 
ator is laboring under a misapprehension. The bill pro- 
vides that the park shall not be created at all until the State 
of Florida acquires the title to all the land and transfers it 
to the United States. Of course, they will have to acquire 
Indians’ lands, as well as lands of white people. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, on April 7, 1926, and 
again on February 9, 1928, as disclosed by the records, I 
introduced in the Senate bills providing for investigation 
with a view to obtaining a national park for Florida. Follow- 
ing these bills introduced by me, subsequent bills introduced 
by my colleague, has brought us to the bill now on the 
calendar for the establishment of the Everglades National 
Park, with a favorable report from the Committee on Public 
Lands. Iam glad to see this culmination following my first 
proposal, approximately five years ago, for the creation of a 
national park in Florida. The pending bill, introduced by 
my colleague [Senator FLETCHER], as a result of a favorable 
report made after an investigation under his bill ap- 
proved March 2, 1929, calling for a survey of the territory 
embraced in the pending bill, should be passed. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

STATUE TO THE AMERICAN MOTHER 

The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 246) authorizing the placing in the Capitol of a 
statue in honor of the American mother and other patriotic’ 
women of the United States. = 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I would like to ask the intro- 
ducer of the joint resolution, or the Senator who reported it, 
whether he thinks that the preambles are quite in accord- 
ance with the practice of Congress in previous legislation? 
It seems to me the measure is rather queerly drafted, to say 
the least. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I understand that the joint 
resolution in the first instance was drafted in accordance 
with the wishes and preferences of the Committee on the 
Library and it is also drafted according to the preceding 
practice in such matters. 

We are not providing in this measure for the placing of this 
statue to the American mother and the patriotic women of 
America in any specially designated place in the Capitol, 
but the place is to be selected by the Architect of the 
Capitol and the chairmen of the respective Committees on 
the Library of the Senate and the House at the time the 
statue is ready for presentation. It is further provided that 
it is to cost the United States of America nothing, that 
the funds necessary for this statue are to be raised by 
private subscription, and at the proper time the chairmen 
of the committees and the architect will agree upon a place 
for it. 

Mr. REED. I understand that; but does the Senator from 
West Virginia mean to have us understand that he was the 
author of the preambles? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I can not say that I am the 
author of the preambles, but they are the preambles which 
the committee desired to have. 

Mr. REED. The committee did not insert them; they 
must have been in the resolution as introduced. 

Mr. GOFF. Will the Senator refer to the preamble to 
which he objects? 

Mr. REED. I think all of them are rather exceptionable, 
and I was wondering whether the whole matter would not 
be improved by the excision of all the preambles. The reso- 
lution will be just as effective. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let it go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go 
over. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, just one moment. If the pre- 
ambles are removed, do I understand that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will object? 

Mr. REED. I have not objected at all. I am merely look- 
ing for light. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the joint resolution may 
go over. : 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 


FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION HIGH SCHOOL 


The bill (S. 5535) to provide funds for cooperation with 
the school board at Frazer, Mont., in the construction of a 
high-school building to be available to Indian children of 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation was announced as next in 
order. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I move that House bill 
13293 be substituted for Senate bill 5535. The bills are 
identical. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
House bill will be substituted for the Senate bill. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13293) 
to provide funds for cooperation with the school board at 
Frazer, Mont., in the construction of a high-school building 
to be available to Indian children of the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, which was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $25,000 for the purpose of cooperating with 
the public-school board of district No. 2, town of Frazer, and 
county of Valley, Mont., in the construction of a public high- 
school building at Frazer, Mont.: Provided, That the expenditure 
of any money so appropriated shall be subject to the express con- 
ditions that the school maintained by the said school district in 
the said building shall be available to all Indian children of the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., on the same terms, except 
as to payment of tuition, as other children of the said school dis- 
trict, and that accommodations in said enlarged building to the 
extent of one-half its capacity shall be available for Indian 
children from the Fort Peck Reservation: Provided further, That 
such expenditures shall be subject to such further conditions as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 5535 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 


UNALLOTTED INDIAN LANDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10425) 
to amend the act of June 6, 1912 (37 Stat. L. 125: U. S. C., 
title 25, sec. 425), entitled An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to classify and appraise unallotted In- 
dian lands,” which had been reported from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs with an amendment, on page 4, line 2, to 
strike out the words “ out of the funds held in trust for the 
particular Indian tribe affected” and insert the following 
language in lieu thereof: “out of the general funds of the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” so as to read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 6, 1912 (37 Stat. L. 
125; U. S. C., title 25, sec. 425), entitled “An act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to classify and appraise unallotted Indian 
lands,” be, and is hereby, amended by adding the following: : 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the difference between 
the amounts paid as purchase money and interest by entrymen of 
any Indian lands opened to settlement and entry and the purchase 
money and interest which should have been paid at the price 
fixed as result of reappraisal by the Secretary of the Interior, in 
all cases whether patents had or had not issued at the time of 
the reappraisal: Provided, That the entryman or his legal repre- 
sentatives apply for reappraisal of the land or repayment of such 
amounts within two years from issuance of patent. 

“Sec. 3. That in all cases where it shall appear to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior that any person has hereto- 
fore or shall hereafter make any payments to the United States in 
connection with such entries, or purchases, of Indian lands in 
excess of the amount he was lawfully required to pay, such excess 
shall be repaid to such person or to his legal representatives: 
Provided, That the entryman or his legal representatives apply for 
repayment of such amounts within two years from issuance of 
patent. 

“ Sec. 4. That when the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
shall ascertain the amount due in any case where repayment is 
authorized by this statute, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
certify such amounts to the Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
hereby authorized. and directed to make payment of such amounts 
so certified out of the general funds of the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mr. FLETCHER. Why are not these men admitted to 


Montana, who reported the bill from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, tell us in what way it amends existing law? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, this is simply for a re- 
classification of the lands on the reservation. 

Mr. BRATTON. It is a local matter? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


CROW INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 


The bill (H. R. 12871) providing for the sale of isolated 
tracts in the former Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., was 
considered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 2455 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by the act of 
March 9, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 253; U. S. C., 2d supp., title 43, ch. 28, 
sec. 1171), be, and the same are hereby, extended and made ap- 
plicable to lands within the portion of the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion, Mont., ceded by the act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. L. 1040). 


HOSPITALIZATION OF PERSONS SERVING IN THE QUARTERMASTER 
CORPS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6997) to 
confer to certain persons who served in the Quartermaster 
Corps or under the jurisdiction of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral during the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or the China relief expedition the benefits of hospitalization 
and the privileges of the soldiers’ homes, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all 
master Corps or under the jurisdiction of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral during the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the 
China relief expedition on vessels owned by a United re and 

aged in the transportation of troops, supplies, amm on, or 
8 of war, and who were for disability incurred 
im such governmental service in line of duty, shall 

(1) Be entitled to the benefits provided for by paragraph (10) of 
section 202 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; and 

(2) For the purpose of receiving the benefits of the Soldiers’ 
Home, the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the 
Naval Home, be held to have been honorably discharged from the 
military or naval forces of the United States. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think this bill ought to go 
either to the Finance Committee or to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. It changes the World War veterans’ law, 
and it changes the law regarding the Soldiers’ Home. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
not object to the bill. It comes from the House, where it 
was passed. It relates to very few people. Those few were 
injured in the discharge of their duties and have their 
discharges from the United States Government after service 
during that particular period. It is not a thing which will 
involve finances, and it is submitted that it ought to be 


ms who served in the Quarter- 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would 
like to inquire of the Senator how you can exclude those 
who worked in the Quartermaster’s Department during the 
World War; why you confine these benefits to those who 
worked in the Quartermaster’s Department during the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief 
expedition. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I imagine that the others are already 
included. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand not. Of 
course, this applies only to civilians. This does not apply 
to enlisted men. 

Mr. JOHNSON. This does not apply to civilians, either. 
If the Senator will read the measure, he will see that it ap- 
plies to those who served in this corps who were discharged 
for disability incurred in governmental service in the line of 
duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I had a request that the 
same provision be extended to those who performed like 
services in the World War. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Assuredly I would not object to that, but 
that would be appropriate in another measure, perhaps. If 
this bill is delayed, of course we do not know where it will go 
ultimately, or whether it will ever become a law. 
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these soldiers’ homes now, under the present law? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The very question the Senator suggests 
is the one which was first suggested by me when the matter 
was brought up; why should they be excluded? Here were 
men who were put into United States Army uniforms, taken 
charge of by United States Army officers, who served the 
United States Government, and in the line of their duty 
they were injured or hurt, and it is said that, being injured 
and hurt in the line of their duty, they are entitled to 
hospitalization. 

I hold in my hand, for instance, a discharge of one of 
them, dated 1900. It is signed by the captain and assistant 
quartermaster and transport quartermaster, and the reason 
for discharge, which is an honorable discharge, is, Hurt in 
the service.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. What surprised me was that there was 
any need of the legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The surprise to me was that they were 
not included under the existing law. It seemed to me in- 
credible that they were not included. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Do the words “ Government service” imply 
military service? They might have been civilians and still 
have been in the governmental service. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is in line of duty, in governmental 
service. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. è 

Mr. COUZENS. I wonder how the person whose dis- 
charge the Senator has was injured. The Secretary of War 
says that these individuals were engaged as a part of the 
civilian establishment, and had no military status. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I recognize that the Secretary of War 
SO says. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wonder how this man to whom the 
Senator referred was injured. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not know. It is not stated in his 
discharge. But here is the discharge, if the Senator desires 
to see it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if this bill is right in its 
present form, then I would like to know why the Committee 
on Pensions has eliminated the right of these individuals 
to any pensions. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not know. 

Mr. REED. I see by the letter of the Secretary of the 
Interior that that has been done, and having eliminated all 
pensions apparently the Committee on Pensions went on 
and gave them the right to hospitalization and entrance to 
the Soldiers’ Home. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does not the Senator think it is a pretty 
small right? 

Mr. REED. There are 7,000 of them, I believe. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There are not, if the Senator will excuse 
me. 

Mr. REED. I do not know, I have not counted them, but 
I am reading this from the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior. He says there are 7,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There may have been 7,000, but those 
who were injured in the line of their duty amount to a 
very few, and that was demonstrated, I think, by the testi- 
mony taken before the House committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What committee passed upon this? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What amount is carried in the Senator’s 
bill? 

Mr, JOHNSON. It does not carry any amount of money. 
They are not allowed any pension. All that these men 
who were injured in the line of their duty, wearing the 
United States uniform, ask is, if they are still injured and 
if they are appropriate to be entered into a hospital, that 
they be given that care, nothing more. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I think the Senator is right about the 
matter. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have given this subject 
considerable thought, and I am in favor of the principles 
of this bill for the reasons advanced, amongst others, by the 
Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

This bill does not propose pensions, but does propose 
hospitalization for those men, who, in some instances, en- 
dured much hardship and privation and frequently faced 
the perils and dangers of conflict. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there were perhaps fifty to 
seventy-five thousand civilian employees in the War De- 
partment and in the Navy Department during the World 
War. Does the Senator from Arizona think those men 
ought to be hospitalized and have pensions, and how does 
he differentiate them from the cases which have been 
suggested? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have not the time now 
to discuss that question, but I believe the Government 
should hospitalize every ill and disabled person in the United 
States who wore the uniform. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I desire to point out the 
difference that exists between this case and the case re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Utah. These men were em- 
ployed on vessels, and their work was more hazardous than 
that of those employed in the city of Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, let me read just two lines 
of the report of the House: 

Oral and documentary evidence was adduced showing that the 
men who manned the Government transports during the Spanish- 
American War were under war-time military discipline; they wore 
a uniform; they were subject to court-martial; and they received 
honorable discharges at the close of the war. 

For the Senate to say that the men who thus served the 
United States Government and wore its uniform, and were 
injured in its service with that uniform upon them, shall 
not have any hospitalization, is a denial of all that has been 
said to-night, very beautifully said, about the generosity of 
the Republic. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


NAVAL AIR STATION, SUNNYVALE, CALIF, 


The bill (H. R. 6810) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to accept, without cost to the Government of the 
United States, a lighter-than-air base, near Sunnyvale, in 
the county of Santa Clara, State of California, and con- 
struct necessary improvements thereon, was considered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I have the attention of 
my friend from California? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think there ought to be a 
commitment of the Government now to an expenditure of 
$5,000,000? I think the bill is a proper one, and I am very 
much in favor of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The bill has now reached a stage where 
a very acute contest has finally been adjusted and all 
people are agreed. Sunnyvale has ultimately been selected 
as the base, and I trust the bill may pass. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby 
authorized to accept on behalf of the United States, free from 
encumbrance and without cost to the United States, a title in 
fee simple to such lands as he may deem necessary or desirable 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of California, 
particularly described in a report made to the Congress of the 
United States by the Secretary of the Navy on December 5, 1929, 
to wit: One thousand acres as a site for a naval air station, and 
construct thereon improvements necessary and proper for a 
lighter-than-air base, at a cost not to exceed $5,000,000. 

ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE FOR MICHIGAN 


The bill (H. R. 12350) to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the eastern district of 
Michigan was considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, an additional judge of the 
“peal Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 

chigan. 


SILVER-SERVICE SET— v. S. S. FLORIDA” 


The bill (H. R. 13522) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State 
of Florida the silver-service set donated to the U. S. S. 
Florida by the people of Florida was considered. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, to strike out “ cus- 
tody of and loan the State of Florida upon the request of the 
Governor of Florida, for preservation and exhibition, in the 
State museum, the silver-service set, which was donated to 
the U. S. S. Florida by the people of Florida” and insert in 
lieu thereof Governor of the State of Florida, as custodian 
for such State, upon his request, the silver set presented by 
the State of Florida for the United States battleship Florida, 
now out of commission,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the Governor of the State of 
Florida, as custodian for such State, upon his request, the silver 
service set presented by the State of Florida for the U. S. S. 
Florida, now out of commission: Provided, That no expense shall 
be incurred by the United States for the delivery of such silver 
service set. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to 
the Governor of the State of Florida, as custodian for such 
State, upon his request, the silver-service set presented by 
the State of Florida for the U. S. S. Florida, now out of com- 
mission.” 

MARY R. DICKMAN 

The bill (S. 5863) granting a pension to Mary R. Dick- 
man was considered. The bill had been reported from the 
Committee on Pensions with an amendment, in line 10, to 
strike out $300" and insert “$150” and in the same line 
after the word month to insert “in lieu of that she is 
now receiving,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Mary R. Dickman, widow of Major General 
Joseph Theodore Dickman, late commander of the Third Division, 
American Expeditionary Forces, and the Army of Occupation on 
the Rhine, retired 1921, and pay her a pension at the rate of $150 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2828) to protect trade-marks used in 
commerce, to authorize the registration of such trade-marks, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, may I be permitted to make 
a statement concerning the bill? It is for the protection of 
trade-marks used in commerce. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. DLL] is not here. He is very much interested in the 
bill. It will be impossible under the 5-minute rule to have 
this very important measure disposed of to-night. An ob- 
jection was interposed for that reason. 

Mr. HEBERT. I did not understand that there was objec- 
tion made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
interposed an objection and the bill will go over. 

ALEXANDER M. PROCTOR 

The bill (S. 5555) for the relief of Alexander M. Proctor 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably dischargeq 
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soldiers Alexander M. Proctor, late of Company B, Twenty-third 
Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a member of said company and 
regiment on the 1st day of May, 1878: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


STUDY OF BATTLEFIELDS IN VIRGINIA 


The bill (H. R. 1408) to provide for the study, investiga- 
tion, and survey, for commemorative purposes, of the Bull 
Run and Second Manassas Battlefields, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to have made studies, investi- 
gations, and surveys of the Bull Run and Second Manassas battle- 
fields in the State of Virginia, for the purpose of preparing and 
submitting to Congress a general plan and such detailed project 
as may be required for properly commemorating such battle- 
fields and other adjacent points of historical and military inter- 
est, in accordance with the classification set forth in Senate 
Document No. 187, Seventieth Congress, second session. 

Sec. 2. To enable the Secretary of War to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act, including the payment of mileage of officers of 
the Army and actual expenses of civilian employees traveling on 
duty in connection with the studies, investigations, and surveys, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,600, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended for the 
purpose of this act. 


AMMUNITION STOREHOUSE, FORT BENJAMIN HARRISON 


The bill (H. R. 6867) to authorize appropriations for con- 
struction of a storehouse for ammunition at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison was considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated a sum not to exceed $4,500 for the purpose of con- 
structing two magazines in which to store ammunition at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

RIGHT OF WAY, SAN ANTONIO ARSENAL, TEX. 


The bill (S. 6050) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant a right of way for street purposes upon and across 
the San Antonio Arsenal, in the State of Texas, was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to grant an easement for a right of way to 
the city of San Antonio, State of Texas, to construct and main- 
tain a street to be known as Main Avenue, on the San Antonio 
Arsenal Military Reservation, Tex., on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary of War may prescribe: Provided, That the con- 
struction and maintenance of said thoroughfare shall be without 
expense to the United States, and whenever the lands within said 
right of way shall cease to be used for street or highway purposes 
they shall revert to the United States. 


ANGENORA HINES 


The bill (H. R. 1612) for the relief of Angenora Hines 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Joseph Hines, who was a member of Company E, Tenth 
Veteran Reserve Corps, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a member of that organization on the 23d day 
of March, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 

MARTHA J. TONGUET 


The bill (H. R. 1966) for the relief of Martha J. Tonguet 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, Larkin Tonguet, who was a member of Company F, Fif- 
teenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a member of that-organiza- 
tion on the 20th day of January, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act. 


SERVICES OF MAJ. WALTER REED AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 2817) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
recognize the high public service rendered by Maj. Walter 
Reed and those associated with him in the discovery of the 
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cause and means of transmission of yellow fever,” approved 
February 28, 1929, by including Roger P. Ames among those 
honored by said act was considered. The bill had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Military Affairs, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 1, to strike out “James A. Andrus” 
and insert John H. Andrus,” and the same amendment in 
line 12 and on page 3, line 19. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the committee amend- 
ment is a mistake and that the man’s correct name is 
“James A. Andrus.” I was so informed by the Surgeon 
General’s office to-day, although I have no letter to that 
effect. I ask that the committee amendment be disagreed 
to which proposes to change the name. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs was, on page 2, line 23, to strike out authoirzed ” and 
insert authorized,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to recognize 
the high public service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and those 
associated with him in the discovery of the cause and means of 
transmission of yellow fever,” approved February 28, 1929, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by inserting between the names 
“Aristides Agramonte and James A. Andrus” the name 
P. Ames,” so that the act as amended will read as follows: 

“ That in special recognition of the high public service rendered 
and disabilities contracted in the interest of humanity and science 
as voluntary subjects for the experimentations during the yellow- 
fever investigations in Cuba, the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to publish annually in the Army 
Register a roll of honor on which shall be carried the following 
names: Walter Reed, James Carroll, Jesse W. Lazear, Aristides 
Agramonte, Roger P. Ames, James A. Andrus, John R. Bullard, 


the part which each of these persons played 
in the experimentations during the yellow-fever investigations in 
Cuba; and in further recognition of the high public service so 
rendered by the persons hereinbefore named, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to cause to be struck for 
each of said persons a gold medal with suitable emblems, devices, 
and inscriptions, to be determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and to present the same to each of said persons as shall be 
living and posthumously to such representatives of each of such 
persons as shall have died, as shall be designated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. For this purpose there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $5,000; and there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such amounts annually as may be neces- 
sary in order to pay to the following-named persons during the 
remainder of their natural lives the sum of $125 per month, and 
such amount shall be in lieu of any and all pensions authorized 
by law for the following-named persons: Pvt. Paul Hamann; Pyt. 
John R. Kissinger; Pvt. William Olsen, Hospital Corps; Pvt. 
Charles G. Sonntag, Hospital Corps; Pvt. Clyde L. West, Hospital 
Corps; Pvt. James Hildebrand, Hospital Corps; Pvt. James A. An- 
drus, Hospital Corps; John R. Bullard; Dr. Aristides Agramonte; 
Pyt. A. W. Covington, Twenty-third Battery, Coast Artillery Corps; 
Pvt. Wallace W. Forbes, Hospital Corps; Pyt. Levi E. Folk, Hos- 
pital Corps; Pvt. James F. Hanberry, Hospital Corps; Dr. R. P. 
Cooke; Pvt. Thomas M. England; John J. Moran, and the widow 
of Pyt. Edward Weatherwalks.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to recognize the high public service ren- 
dered by Maj. Walter Reed and those associated with him 
in the discovery of the cause and means of transmission 
of yellow fever,’ approved February 28, 1929, as amended, 
by including Roger P. Ames among those honored by the 
act.” 

Mr. REED subsequently said: Mr. President, I have misled 
the Senate with a statement that I made when we were con- 
sidering Senate bill 2817, which related to the survivors of 
those men who underwent the yellow-fever experiment in 
Cuba. I said that the name of Andrus was incorrectly given 
in the committee amendments. It seems that I was wrong. 
The committee amendments give Andrus’s name correctly. 
I ask unanimous consent that we may return to that bill, 
reconsider it, and agree to the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
Senate recurs to the consideration of Order of Business No. 
1560, Senate bill 2817. Without objection, the committee 
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amendments are agreed to; and, without objection, the bill, 
as amended, is regarded as having passed through its various 
parliamentary stages and passed. 

ARTHUR W. TAYLOR 


The bill (H. R. 2312) for the relief of Arthur W. Taylor 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Arthur W. Taylor, who was a member of Battery K, Third 
United States Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on the 16th day 
of August, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act. 


LEO B. THOME 


The bill (H. R. 2315) for the relief of Leo B. Thome 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Leo B. Thome, who served in Company G, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a member of that organization on the 20th day 
of October, 1901: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
E shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 

act. 


CARLTON OLIN 


The bill (H. R. 5787) for the relief of Carlton Olin, other- 
wise known as Stephen Cebra, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Carlton Olin, who was a member of Battery B, Fourth 
Regiment United States Artillery, having enlisted under the name 
of Stephen Cebra, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 2d day of November, 
1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


EDWARD KNIGHT 


The bill (H. R. 11132) for the relief of Edward Knight was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Edward Knight, who was a member of Company E, Ninth 
Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from-the military 
service of the United States as a private that organization on 
the 19th day of September, 1907: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


CHARLES F. REILLY 


The bill (H. R. 1884) for the relief of Charles F. Reilly 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension 
laws Charles F. Reilly, late of Company D, Ninth Regiment United 
States Infantry, and Army Service Detachment, West Point, N. Y., 
shall hereafter be held to have been honorably discharged from 
service in the military forces of the United States on December 
18, 1902, and July 25, 1917, respectively: Provided, That no pen- 
sion, bounty, pay, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the 
enactment of this act. 


HARRY HAMLIN 


The bill (H. R. 477) for the relief of Harry Hamlin was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws 
conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers Harry Hamlin, who was a member of Troop H, 
Fourth Regiment United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a member of that organiza- 
tion on the 28th day of September, 1903: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


LANDS IN GILA RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZ. 


The bill (S. 5313) to cancel certain reimbursable charges 
against certain lands within the Gila River Indian Reserva- 
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tion, Ariz., was considered. The bill had been reported from 
the Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments, on page 
3, line 2, after the numerals “ $87,000,” to insert which ex- 
penditures in the amount stated shall remain reimbursable 
but hereafter shall remain chargeable only against the un- 
allotted lands of the Gila River Indian Reservation,” and 
in line 9 to strike out “amounts stated shall remain reim- 
bursable but hereafter shall be a charge only against the 
allotted lands of the Gila River Indian Reservation”; and 
lands thereof not included in the San Carlos project,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “amount so valued shall remain re- 
imbursable and charged against the allotments on the said 
Gila River Indian Reservation not included in the San 
Carlos project,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all allotments and other lands com- 
prised in the Gila River Indian Reservation which the Secretary of 
the Interior shall designate to be permanently included in and irri- 
gated under the San Carlos project are hereby relieved of all liens 
for the reimbursement to the United States of moneys expended 
and reimbursable as provided in section 10 of the act of March 3, 
1905 (33 Stat. 1081), or in section 2 of the act of August 24, 
1912 (37 Stat. 522), or acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto as to such expenditures made prior to the passage of the 
San Carlos act (43 Stat. 475-476), except those made under that 
part of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 123-130), and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto which provides for 
the construction of the dam above Florence, Ariz., and controlling 
works and canals which constitute the Florence Casa Grande 
project; and except further the $100,000 expended for an electric 
transmission line and rights to electrical energy from the Salt 
River Valley irrigation project. 

Sec. 2, That all expenditures of moneys for or in connection 
with the Gila River Indian Reservation made reimbursable as 
provided in said acts of March 3, 1905, or August 24, 1912, or acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, as described in sec- 
tion 1 hereof with the exception there made of moneys expended 
for the Florence Casa Grande project and for the electrical trans- 
mission line and electrical energy, including the expenditures 
made for the Sacaton bridge and dam valued as a bridge at 
$300,000, are hereby waived and not required to be paid or reim- 
bursed to the United States, except the expenditures made for 
the purposes and in the amounts as follows: That part of the 
Sacaton bridge and dam which is a siphon, valued at $75,000; the 
Santan and Casa Blanca canals and other works on the reserva- 
tion north of the railroad which crosses the river below Sacaton, 
valued at $87,000, which expenditures in the amount stated shall 
remain reimbursable but hereafter shall remain chargeable only 
against the unallotted lands of the Gila River Indian Reserva- 
tion; and the irrigation works for taking and distributing water 
from the Gila and Salt Rivers below said railroad as the Secretary 
of the Interior shall value them at sums aggregating not more 
than $50,000, which expenditures in the amount so valued shall 
remain reimbursable and charged against the allotments on the 
said Gila River Indian Reservation not included in the San 
Carlos project. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FRANCIS J. MOORE 


The bill (H. R. 6544) for the relief of Francis J. Moore 
was considered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers Francis J. Moore, who was a member of Company G, 
Second Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer Infantry, shall 
hereafter he held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a private 
of that organization on the 2d day of March, 1866: That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


CHANCY L. M'INTYRE 


The bill (H. R. 542) for the relief of Chancy L. McIntyre 
was considered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably disc 
soldiers Chancy L. McIntyre, who was a member of the Medical 
Department, Regular Army of the United States of America, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged honor- 
ably from the military service of the United States as a private 
of that organization on the 2d day of March, 1926: Provided, That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


; CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 
The bill (S. 5499) to amend the act entitled “An act to 


provide that the United States shall aid the States in the 
construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” 
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approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and 
for other purposes, was considered and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 6 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 355), and acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto, is further amended so that the limitation 
of payments per mile which the Secretary of Agriculture may 
make shall apply solely to the roadway surfacing or pavement and 
shall not exceed $7,500 per mile for each traffic lane 10 feet in 
width of such roadway surfacing or pavement and pro rata per 
mile according to width of each such traffic lane less than 10 
feet in width, but Federal funds shall not be expended in con- 
structing any roadway surfacing or pavement of more than four 
traffic lanes each 10 feet in width. 

Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed, and this act shall 
take effect on its passage. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like an explanation 
of the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this is a bill recommended 
by the Bureau of Public Roads. It changes the limitation 
of expenditure per mile on highways so as to make wider 
roads possible of construction. It does not in any manner 
affect the expenditure of Federal-aid road funds. The 
cooperation of the States must be the same. In the eastern 
States it has been found that at least a 4-track roadway is 
necessary and this permits the expenditure to be made by 
raising the limitation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the bill really forms an- 
other definition to guide the expenditures and limitations. 
It provides that not more than $7,500 per mile may be ex- 
pended on each width of 10 feet and that the limitations of 
width shall be 40 feet. The limitation should be had. 

- Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask that the report of the 
committee on the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report is, as follows: 


[Senate Report No. 1518, Seventy-first Congress, third session] 
FEDERAL AID FOR RURAL POST ROADS 


Mr. Purrps from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
submitted the following report (to accompany S. 5499). 

The Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 5499) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other pur- 
poses, having considered the same, reports favorably thereon and 
recommends that it do pass. 

This measure would amend the original Federal highway act 
so that the limitation of payments per mile which the Federal 
Government may make shall apply solely to the roadway surfac- 
ing or pavement and shall not exceed $7,500 per mile for each 
traffic lane, 10 feet in width, of roadway surfacing or pavement. 
It is provided, however, that Federal funds shall not be expended 
in constructing any roadway surfacing or pavement of more than 
four traffic lanes, each 10 feet in width. 

The present absolute limitation of $15,000 per mile has proved 
of serious disadvantage to a number of States and to the develop- 
ment of the Federal-aid highway system. Such disadvantages 
have not been confined to any particular section of the country, 
but have appeared in all States having mountainous, hilly, or 
swampy sections, as well as States of dense population. 

A favorable report on the proposed legislation has been submit- 
ted by the Secretary of Agriculture, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1931. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPs, s 
Chairman Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of Janu- 
ary 6, transmitting a copy of S. 5499, with request for a statement 
of the department’s views relative thereto. 

This bill would amend section 6 of the Federal-aid road act of 
July 11, 1916, as heretofore amended and supplemented, so as to 
make the limitation of payments per mile which the Secretary of 
Agriculture may make on Federal-aid projects apply solely to the 
roadway surfacing or pavement and not exceed $7,500 mile 
for each traffic lane 10 feet in width of such roadway acing or 
pavement and pro rata per mile according to width of each such 
traffic lane less than 10 feet in width. It also would prohibit the 
expenditure of Federal funds in constructing any roadway surfac- 
ing or pavement of more than four traffic lanes each 10 feet in 
width. 

The effect of the bill would be to confine the limitation of pay- 
ments per mile to the surfacing or pavement on a project and 
make the grading and drainage structures subject only to the 
provision that Federal payments shall not exceed 50 per cent of 
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the cost. In other words, under the of the 
amendment the Federal Government could pay on a given project 
50 per cent of the cost of the grading and drainage structures plus 
50 per cent of the cost of any bridge of more than 20 feet clear 
span and plus $7,500 per mile for each traffic lane 10 feet in width 
of roadway surfacing or pavement, not exceeding, however, 4 traffic 
lanes of surfacing or pavement each 10 feet in width. 

The present limitation of $15,000 per mile which the Secretary 
of Agriculture may make under the provisions of the Federal-aid 
road act, as amended, has operated to the serious disadvantage of 
the work in a number of States. This is true as to projects requir- 
ing heavy grading or numerous drainage structures as well as those 
requiring wide pavements or roadway surfacing in order to ac- 
commodate ‘the traffic. Its disadvantage, therefore, has not been 
confined to any particular section of the country but has proven 
an obstacle in all States in which mountainous, hilly, or swampy 
country has been encountered as well as States of dense popula- 
tion where roadway surfacing or pavement of widths 
have been required by traffic. In fact, in some States the cost of 
projects has been so great per mile and the Federal share of 
$15,000 has been so small that the State has been required to 
use so much of its own funds to meet the State’s share of the 
cost of such projects that difficulty has been encountered in find- 
ing suitable projects to absorb all of the State's apportionment 
of Federal-aid funds. This has been particularly true in States 
like Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, and 
Delaware. 

It, therefore, is the view of the department that the roposed 
legislation is very desirable. In this connection, it is eee 
that the present limitation of $15,000 per mile imposed upon the 
Federal expenditure does not result in any larger mileage of im- 
proved roads being constructed in the States for the very obvious 
reason that in the case of a project on which the Federal share is 
limited to $15,000 per mile and the remaining share exceeds $15,000 
per mile the State is required to use up its own available funds in 
taking care of the excess of its share of the cost over the Fed- 
eral share and is that much less able to meet the Federal funds 
on other Federal-aid projects or construct other portions of the 
State highways without Federal funds, In other words, the pres- 
ent limitation of $15,000 per mile in no wise augments the highway 
funds available for expenditure within a State. 

The 8 therefore, would recommend favorable action 
on the bill. 

Sincerely, 


ARTHUR M. Hrne, Secretary. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN H. LAWLER 


The bill (H. R. 465) for the relief of John H. Lawler, 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws 
conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, John H. Lawler, who was a member of the 
Hospital Corps, United States Army, shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a member of that organization on 
the 26th day of March, 1899: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 

SAMUEL B. FAULKNER 


The bill (H. R. 474) for the relief of Samuel B. Faulkner, 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably 


soldiers Samuel B. Faulkner, who was a member of Company E, 


Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be 


held and considered to have been honorably discharged from 
the military service of the United States as a member of that 
organization on the 2ist day of April, 1899: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


BOULDER CITY TOWN SITE 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the consideration of Calendar 1416, the bill (S. 
5797) authorizing the establishment of Boulder City town 
site, and necessary expenditures in connection therewith, 
and for other purposes. The Senator from California has 
agreed to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I made the objection to 
that particular bill when it was called on the calendar and 
I now withdraw the objection. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 5797) authorizing 
the establishment of Boulder City town site, and necessary 
expenditures in connection therewith, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That in connection with the town site to | pay, or bounty shall be held to have accrued by reason of 


be known as Boulder City, Nev., the establishment of which is 
a necessary incident to the construction of the Hoover Dam, the 
power plant, and other works authorized by the Boulder Canyon 
project act of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057), the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and empowered to lease for a period not 
exceeding 20 years, with privilege of renewal from time to time, 
at prices to be fixed by him, to any person, corporation, or com- 
pany he may authorize to transact business or to reside in said 
town site, lots or parcels of land of such size as he may determine 
to be advisable, and other available rights and facilities, to be 
used for such purposes and under such terms and conditions as 
the said Secretary may prescribe. Every lease shall require the 
lessee to observe and to obey each and every provision of any act 
of Congress and of every valid rule, regulation, or order made or 
to be made and published by the Secretary of the Interior con- 
cerning the use, care, and management of said town site and the 
Government property situate therein. All leases shall be subject 
to the right of revocation and forfeiture, which shall be therein 
expressly reserved by the Secretary of the Interior. The provisions 
of this section are not to be regarded as mandatory upon the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, but the authority conferred is to be exer- 
cised in his sound discretion. 

Sec. 2. All revenues received from the lease of lots or parcels of 
land and for the granting of any privilege whatsoever to be 
exercised by any person, corporation, or company in said town 
site shall be covered into the Colorado River Dam fund, to be dis- 
bursed under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior as 
authorized by the said Boulder Canyon project act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to use funds 
appropriated and available for the construction of the Boulder 
Canyon project for the laying out, planning, and development of 
said town site; for the construction, repair, and maintenance of 
sidewalks, sewers, and streets, and such buildings and other facili- 
ties of whatever kind the Secretary of the Interior may find to be 
needed in connection with said town site; for providing and oper- 
ating a municipal water supply; for the construction and mainte- 
mance of office quarters, garages, an auditorium, recreational 
grounds and facilities, hospital, residences, dormitories, mess 
houses, and other necessary facilities for the accommodation of 
Government employees and others; for the construction and main- 
tenance of such school building or buildings as may be found 
necessary in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
for all required surveys and other incidental expenses connected 
with such activities. 


STATUE IN HONOR OF AMERICAN MOTHERS 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to Calendar No. 1541, the joint resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 246, and I state that the Senators who ob- 
jected to it have withdrawn their objection providing certain 
amendments are adopted and the preamble is stricken out. 
As the introducer of the joint resolution, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
Senate recurs to the consideration of Calendar 1541, and the 
Senator from West Virginia proposes certain amendments, 
which will be stated. 

The amendments were on page 2, line 4, to strike out the 
words “the mothers and other patriotic women of the 
United States” and insert American mothers”; and in 
line 7 to strike out the words “as founded by Anna Jarvis 
of Philadelphia, Pa.,” so as to make the joint resolution 
read: 

Resolved, etc., That there shall be placed in the National Capitol, 
in honor of American mothers, a statue representing the typical 
American woman, which shall be dedicated on a future Mother's 
Day, the second Sunday in May. The design and specifications of 
such statue shall be subject to the approval of the National Com- 
mission of Fine Arts and the statue shall be erected at such place 
in the Capitol as the Architect of the Capitol and the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, acting jointly, may select. The United 
States shall be put to no expense in or by the erection of such 
statue. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was stricken out. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution 
authorizing the placing in the Capitol of a statue in honor 
of American mothers.” 


ARTHUR J. ROBINSON 


The bill (S. 2615) for the relief of Arthur J. Robinson was 
considered. The bill had been reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs with an amendment on page 1, line 8, 
after the numerals “ 1903 ” to strike out and the discharge 
certificate granted to said Arthur J. Robinson on December 
12, 1927, shall be disregarded: Provided, That no pension, 


this act prior to its passage,” and to insert in lieu thereof, 
“ Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension 
laws or any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon 
persons honorably discharged from the United States Army Arthur 
J. Robinson shall be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged as an unassigned recruit, United States Army, on 
January 18, 1903: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, 
a allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


LOWELL G. FULLER 


The bill (H. R. 397) for the relief of Lowell G. Fuller was 
considered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension 
laws and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines, their widows and dependent 
relatives, Lowell G. Fuller shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged March 30, 1899, from the mili- 
tary service of the United States in his final service as an elec- 
trician sergeant of the post noncommissioned staff United States 
Army, Fort Monroe, Va.: Provided, That no pension, bounty, pay, 
or other emoluments shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


WILLIAM BEFUHS 


The bill (H. R. 6197) for the relief of William Befuhs (de- 
ceased), otherwise known as Charles Cameron, was consid- 
ered, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers William Befuhs (deceased), otherwise known as Charles 
Cameron, who was a member of Company B, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a member of that organization 
on the 31st day of March, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4775) to provide for the incorporation of 
credit unions within the District of Columbia was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 


SUNDAY CLOSING OF BARBER SHOPS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 6077) providing for the closing of barber 
shops on Sunday in the District of Columbia was considered 
and read. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I move to amend the bill, 
on page 2, line 6, by striking out the words “ but nothing in 
this act shall be construed to apply to persons who actually 
refrain from the practice of such occupation or trade on 
Saturday solely because of religious beliefs.” I think the 
author of the bill will accept the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am glad to accept it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. I move further to amend the bill, on page 
2, line 12, by striking out “$20” and inserting “ $100.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask who objected? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia. ; 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think that when prac- 
tically every barber in the District, and I have here a peti- 
tions signed I daresay by 99 per cent of the barbers, wants a 
day off we ought to recognize their right to have one day in 
seven. The bill is hinged wholly upon health. We have 
refrained from reference to making it a Sunday closing bill 
in the ordinary sense, but certainly while men work as these 
men do seven days in the week we know that they are under- 
mining their health. It is a bill which should be passed. I 
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hope Senators who objected to the consideration of the bill 
will withdraw their opposition. We have had the labor or- 
ganizations and various Adventists and others before us, and 
we have tried to formulate a bill which is a proper bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Do barber shops in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as a rule, stay open on Sunday? 

Mr. COPELAND. They do; yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In my travels around over the District 
I have not observed that to be the case generally. I have 
seen only a few of them open. Is it a general practice? 

Mr. COPELAND. Many barber shops are open until 12 
o’clock on Sunday. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I will state for the benefit 
of the Senator from Kentucky that the gentleman who 
came to see me about the bill said that all the white barbers 
and all the colored barbers had signed a petition asking for 
the passage of this bill, with the exception of one, and he re- 
fused to sign because he said his wife would not let him 
stay at home on Sunday in any peace. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know how firmly founded the 
opposition is to the bill, but I very much wish that it might 
be permitted to become a law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not hear 
the Senators who objected withdraw their objection. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Recorp show 
what Senators objected? ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Recorp always shows 
that or it shows that several Senators objected, and the bill 
goes over. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] and myself both objected, because 
it is perfectly obvious that barber shops let their men off 
one day a week, whether the barber shops are closed on 
Sunday or not. I know that the shops are open on Sunday, 
and they have to be open on Sunday, but every one of the 
barbers gets off once a week, whether the barber shops are 
closed on Sunday or not. 

Mr. BRATTON. Regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded. The next bill on the calendar will be stated. 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: Mr. President, the 
Senators who objected to Order of Business 1577, being Sen- 
ate bill 6077, are willing to withdraw their objection. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I will withdraw the 
objection, but I wish to remark that I did not understand 
the scope or meaning of certain amendments that had been 
offered and, I believe, agreed to. I refer particularly to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Biease]. I vaguely recall that they had something to 
do with excepting barber shops conducted by certain citizens 
who might object to this bill because of religious faith. May 
I inquire as to the scope and purpose of the amendments 
that were agreed to? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I will be glad to state to the 
Senator from California that the bill in its original form 
provided that those barbers who do not work on Saturday 
might open their shops on the Sabbath. That seemed to 
me to be punishing a man who believes in Jesus Christ, and 
I said I could not support a bill that would do that. My 
amendment strikes that provision out, and leaves the bill to 
apply to all alike. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does it recognize religious freedom? 

Mr. BLEASE. As it is now it does, but it did not do so 
previously. ) 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If it recognizes religious freedom 
and recognizes the right of men to work on Sunday who 
perhaps because of their religious faith do not labor on 
Saturday, for example, I am satisfied. 

Mr. BLEASE. The bill as amended applies to all people. 
A barber can go to a man’s house and shave him, or he can 
go to his hotel and shave him, but the barber shops can not 
be kept open to the public generally. 
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‘Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Well, I am still more confused. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand the objection has been 
withdrawn. 
ee PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is with- 

wn. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

FEDERAL AID IN CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 


The bill (S. 5209) to amend section 4 of the act entitled 
“An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act to provide that 
the United States shall aid the States in the construction of 
rural post roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 21, 1928, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the proviso of section 4 of the act en- 
titled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act to provide that 
the United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, is 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 21, 1928, is hereby repealed. 


DISTRICT ADULT TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5984) to 
authorize the construction of a sanatorium for adult tuber- 
culosis patients on the tract of land acquired by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia by authority of an 
act of Congress approved March 1, 1929, entitled “An act to 
provide for the construction of a children’s tuberculosis 
Sanatorium,” as amended by an act of Congress approved 
April 18, 1930, which had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, with amendments, on page 2, 
line 1, after the word “at,” to strike out “ Randall” and 
insert “Randle”; and in line 2, after the name Prince,” 
to strike out “George” and insert “Georges”; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are authorized to reserve for the construction of a sana- 
torium for adult tuberculosis patients a portion of the tract of 
land comprising 216 acres, more or less, located on the Defense 
Highway at Randle Station, Prince Georges County, Md., acquired 
by authority of am act of Congress approved March 1, 1929, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the construction of a children's 
tuberculosis sanatorium,” as amended by an act of Congress ap- 
proved April 18, 1930, the area and location of the portion so 
reserved to be determined by said commissioners; and that said 
commissioners are further authorized to cause to be constructed, 
on the portion so reserved, in accordance with plans and specifi- 
cations approved by them, suitable buildings and structures, for 
use as a tuberculosis sanatorium for adults, including necessary 
approaches and roadways, heating and ventilating apparatus, 
furniture, equipment, and accessories. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


* PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 16626) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers. 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, etc., and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Pensions with amendments, 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, 
on page 1, line 8, after the words “rate of,” to strike out 
“$30” and insert 820,“ so as to read: 

The name of Emma W. Rice, widow of Eli Rice, late of Company 
F, Second California Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 13, after the 
words “per month,” to insert “in lieu of that he is now 
receiving,” so as to read: : 

The name of Warren J. Coleman, late of Battery E, Fourth 
United States Field Establishment, and pay him 


Regular 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 4, to strike 
out: 


The name of Nancy Ann Whitehead, widow of James Whitehead, 
late of Capt. James A. Thomson’s Company of Stoddard and 
Dunklin Counties, Volunteer Missouri Militia, and pay her a 


~ pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 24, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$24” and insert “$20,” so 
as to read: 

The name of John L. Baxter, late of the Quartermaster Depart- 


ment, United States Army, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 5 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 8, after the 
words rate of,” to strike out “$12” and insert $24,” and 
in the same line, after the words per month,” to insert 
“in lieu of that he is now receiving,” so as to read: 


The name of Edward E. Harding, late of the United States Navy, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 21, to 
strike out: 

The name of John F. Graper, late of the Thirteenth Company, 
United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 3, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$30” and insert $20,” so as 
to read: 

The name of Mary V. Thorne, widow of Thomas A. Thorne, late 
of Company H, First Pennsylvania Infantry, war with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 5, after the 
words “ rate of,” to strike out “$20” and insert “ $12,” so as 
to read: 

The name of George E. Stevens, late of Company F, Twenty- 
sixth Regiment, United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, said pension 
to be paid to a duly appointed guardian. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 18, after the 
words “per month” to insert a comma and “and $6 per 
month additional for minor child until 16 years of age,” 
so as to read: 

The name of Jessie Murdock, widow of Thomas H. Murdock, 
late of Company I, Seventh Regiment Ohio Infantry, war with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and 
$6 per month additional for minor child until 16 years of age. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 3, after the 
words “rate of to strike out “$20” and insert “12,” so 
as to read: 

The name of August Bemmerer, late of Company F, Nineteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 15, after the 
word respectively to insert a comma and in lieu of that 
she is now receiving,” so as to read: 


The name of Nina E. Mehlberg, widow of Henry A. Mehlberg. 
late of the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month with $2 per month 
additional for the minor children of the sailor until they shall 
men the age of 16 years, respectively, in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 22, before the 
words “ per month,” to strike out “ $20” and insert “ $12,” 
so as to read: 


The name of Grace Fay Lobben, widow of Peter S. Lobben, late 
of Company H, Twelfth Regiment Minnesota Infantry, war with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 28, line 8, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$12” and insert “$20,” so 
as to read: 

The name of Alexander E. Brown, late of Company B, First 


Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. r 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 7, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$20” and insert “$12,” so 
as to read: 


The name of Foolish Bear, alias Standing Bear, late scout, 
United States Army, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 34, to strike 
out: 


The name of Carl W. Jansson, late of the United States Navy, 
war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 18, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$24” and insert “$17,” so 
as to read: 


The name of Early G. Rodgers, late of Battery E, Eleventh Regi- 
ment United States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 14, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$20,” so 
as to read: 


The name of Maggie Gaddy, widow of Frank A. Gaddy, late 
of the Sixteenth Company, United States Volunteer Signal 


Corps, 
war with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 2, after the 
words “rate of,” to strike out “$12” and insert “ $20,” so 
as to read: 


The name of Emma Straub, dependent mother of Charies E. 
Straub, late of Company G, Fourth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, war with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 17, after the 
word respectively to insert a comma and in lieu of that 
she is now receiving,” so as to read: 


The name of Grace A. Mael, widow of Robert L. Mael, late of 
Company E, Second Missouri Infantry, National Guard, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 
with $2 per month additional for each minor child of the soldier 
until they shall attain the age of 16 years, respectively, in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 18, to 
insert: 

The name of Emilio DuBois, late of Ninety-first Observation 
Squadron, United States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John L. Tenney, late of Geronimo Campaign of 
1886, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank C. Goings, late of Company I, Second Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Guy McLean, late of Company C. First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of John J. Powers, late of Fortieth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert C. Hambrick, late of Company F, Twenty- 
seventh Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Maude Corn, widow of Lee B. Corn, late of Com- 
pany F, Texas Frontier Battalion, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

Tne name of Lynn G. Pierce, late of Company F, Second Regi- 
ment Nebraska National Guard, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Bramble B. Ownby, late of Captain Black’s com- 


pany, New Mexico Territorial Militia, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 
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The name of Frank A. Benedict, late of W. A. Clark’s company, 
Montana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary Riggen, widow of Loring W. Riggen, late of 
Company F, Fortieth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Robert S. Cox, dependent father of Robert B. S. 
Cox, late of Company L, Tenth Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William H. Wheeler, late of Company F, Eighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $10 per month. 

The name of Truman H. Wilkinson, late of Company A, in- 
struction, general service, United States Army, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Sophie Alexander, widow of Lee Alexander, late 
of Troop L, Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Henrietta E. J. Hammer, widow of Paul E. B. 
Hammer, late of Capt. Peter Isaacson’s company, Utah Militia 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Jacob E. Peterman, late of Company A, Eleventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 

rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Milan Swearinger, late of One hundred and 
twentieth United States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Little Hawk, late United States Indian scout, 
United States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Antoine De Rockbrain, late United States Indian 
scout, United States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Arnold Iron Shell, late of Company I, Sixteenth 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Lyman J. Collings, late of John B. Boyd’s company, 
Arizona Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Mace Wise, late of United States Navy, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of William F. Glispin, late of Company K, Ninth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Clyde C. Forman, late of Company G, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment, United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Mary L. Ickes, widow of Waldo S. Ickes, late of 
One hundred and ninth Company, United States Coast Artillery 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Espy G. Goodpasture, late of Company K, Seven- 
teenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. . 

The name of Harrison Brainard, late of Troop A, Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Timothy Joseph Long, late of the United States 
Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edward W. Alfred, late of Company D, Eleventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of James Ormond, late of Troop H, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Joseph Gorman, late of One hundred and twentieth 
Company, United States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Pauline Levy, dependent mother of George Levy, 
late of Company E, Third Regiment Mississippi Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Berma Yearkey, late of One hundred and nine- 
teenth Company, United States Coast Artillery, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Nancy C. Gray, widow of Thomas C. Gray, late of 
the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, 

The name of William T. Conley, late of Company A, Sixth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John J. Lewis, late of Company I, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
cf $10 per month. 

The name of George C. Salyers, minor child of George Salyers, 
late of Seventy-first Company United States Coast Guard 
Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 
and $2 per month additional as a minor child under 16 years of 
age. 

The name of Margaret McWilliams, widow of Joe McWilliams, 
late of Company L, Twenty-eighth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Owen B. Ragland, late of Company C, battalion 
of Engineers, United States Army, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jennie C. Hughes, dependent mother of Charles 
Wesley Hughes, late of the United States Navy, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month, 
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The name of William R. Holt, late of Company H. Thirteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Simon R. Ditzler, alias Harry William Lewis, late 
of the United States Marine Corps, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. = 

The name of William S. Peach, late of Company F, Twenty-first 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Neal Whaley, late of Company E, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Vernon C. Young, late of Company G, Twelfth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Albert E. Akins, late of Ninth Regiment United 
States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Aubrey L. Collins, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Luchen N. Patterson, late of Combat Train, First 
Battalion Seventeenth Regiment United States Field Artillery, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Daisy Ballard, dependent mother of Caldwell C. 
Ballard, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Cav- 
alry, National Guard, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Ronald S. Niven, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Joseph Barry, late of the United States 
Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Hattie Bolton, dependent mother of Thomas L. 
Bolton, jr., late of Company K, Twelfth Regiment United States 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Fred Faulkner, late of Sixty-ninth Company 
United States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $10 per month. 

The name of James Blankenship, late of Company A, First Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William G. Hill, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $8 per month. 

The name of Charles B. Goddard, late of Battery B, Fifth Regi- 
ment United States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George A. Worrall, late of Company K, Tenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $17 per month. 

The name of Catherine M. Allen, widow of William Allen, late 
of Battery H, Second Regiment United States Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Truman B. Gosnell, late of Company K, Second 
Regiment Nebraska National Guard Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Simmins G. Blount, late of Company B, Second 
Regiment Georgia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George W. Lewis, late of Captain Burdges com- 
pany, Idaho Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Benjamin H. Thayer, late of the United States 
Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Thomas H. Lynch, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Pearce, widow of James Pearce, late of 
Captain Willis Coplan’s company, Iron Military District, Militia of 
Territorial Utah, and pay her a pension at the rate $12 per month. 

The name of Samuel Hollenbeck, late recruit, Fourteenth United 
States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of David H. Black, late of Troop I, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 
per month. 

The name of Bert Partridge, late of band, Sixth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month. 

The name of John F. Martin, late of Medical De mt, United 
States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nellie Trapp, widow of James McF. Trapp, late of 
Company G, Fourteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Catherine Murray, widow of Arthur Murray, late 
of General Service, United States Army, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Shuler, late of One hundred and first Com- 
pany, United States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ernest M. Brazil, late of Battery M, Third Bat- 
talion, United States Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month, 

The name of Polk W. Nunnally, late of Company F, Second 
Regiment Georgia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Emory Leonard Downey, late of the United States 
Marine Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 
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The name of Wesley S. Walden, late of Company I, Tenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Sarah Lancaster, dependent mother of Gilbert Lan- 
caster, late of Company M, Twenty-sixth Regiment United States 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George W. McElroy, late of Company B, Fourth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frederick G. Craco, late of Troop E, Fifth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $10 per month. 

The name of Albert I. Merrill, late of Company I, Eighth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $10 per month. 

The name of Elmer E. Hall, late of Nez Perce Indian War in 1877, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank Fog, late of Company B, Indian scout, 
United States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month. 

The name of John Parent, late of Troop C, Mounted Service, 
United States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Elizabeth D. Wise, widow of Commander Frederick 
M. Wise, late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $75 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Albert E. Sullivan, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edward E. Bailey, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Amanda Kurtz, widow of Louis Kurtz, late of 
Company L, Third Regiment Missouri Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Bridgman, widow of Samuel N. Bridg- 
man, late captain in commissary of subsistence, United States 
Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John Adams, late of Battery E, Sixth Regiment 
United States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Bear Dog, late of uprising of Indian Wounded 
Knee, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Eagleman, late of uprising of Indian Wounded 
Knee, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Ralph J. Gipson, late of Service Company, Seven- 
teenth Regiment United States Infantry, and’ pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edith Young Knight, widow of John T. Knight, 
late assistant quartermaster general United States Army, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ann Monaghan, dependent mother of Charles P. 
Monaghan, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment United States 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William O. Thompson, late of Capt. James B. 
Blaine’s company, New Mexico Militia Volunteers, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Lee Jordon, late of Company E, First ent 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. ; 

The name of Victoria Kessel, widow of Leon J. Kessel, late of 
Company L, Twenty-first Regiment United States Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Vivian N. Garrett, late of Company D, Eighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Golden S. Briggs, widow of Raymond Briggs, late 
of Company M, Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William H. Ferguson, late of Company A, Seventh 
Regiment United States Engineers, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Frank P. Card, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Celia Kneller, widow of Albert Kneller, late of 
Company F, Twenty-second Regiment United States Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Frank E. Crane, late of Company I, First Regi- 
ment New Mexico Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Margarito Barela, late of Company A, First Regi- 
ment New Mexico Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Archibald H. Dixon, alias Richard A. Stacey, late 
of Troop E, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Christ O. Severeide, late of Company B, Sixth 

nt United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Anderson M. Cox, late of Capt. H. J. G. Maxom's 
Company F, Third Regiment Green Meadow Home Guards, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Hibbard, late of Company H, Twenty-third 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
Tate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Mohrherr, late of Troop D, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 


The name of Brings Three White Horses, late of uprising of 
Indian Wounded Knee, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Lorenzo D. Sheets, late of Battery F, Second Regi- 
ment United States Artillery and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $8 per month. 

The name of Charles E. Walters, helpless child of William 
Walters, late of Troop D, Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Nellie L. Walters, helpless child of William Walters, 
late of Troop D, Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of James Alfred Johnson, late of the United States 
Marine Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month. 

The name of Kate Merritt Ramsay, widow of Martin McMahon 
Ramsay, late paymaster, United States Navy, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Richard S. Blackwell, late of Capt. James Clark's 
company, Oregon Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Louis E. Janis, late of Forty-fourth Motor Trans- 
port Company, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Emma F. Meyer, widow of Frederick Walter Meyer, 
late of Fourth Battery, New York Light Artillery; and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas Turner, late of Company F, Eleventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $10 per month. 

The name of Emma L. Marheine, widow of Toney Marheine, 
late of Company L, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Amanda B. Whitfield, former widow of Lewis 
Bartholomew, late of Company F, First Regiment United States 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George B. Cummings, late of Battery A, Second 
Regiment United States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Ruth L. Retan, helpless child of Lee H. Retan, 
late of Company G, Thirty-third Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Kendall, helpless child of James F. Ken- 
dall, late of the United States Marine Corps, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of John M. Lovelace, late of rmaster Corps 
Department, and Company M, Forty-fourth United States In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I desire to offer two cor- 
rective amendments. I move to strike out on page 23, line 
18, after the words “ per month,” the words “and $6 per 
month additional for minor child until 16 years of age.” It 
is in the wrong place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. Then on page 24, in line 14, before the 
words per month,“ I move to strike out the “$2” and to 
insert in lieu thereof $6.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment is agreed to. l 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 56, after line 22, it is pro- 
vosed to insert: 

The name of Lucille E. Hanigan, widow of Col. Henry A. Hani- 
gan, late of First Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving and 66 per month additional for each child under 16 
years of age. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 16744) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments. 


Without objection, the 


Without objection, the 


The amendment will be 
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The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, 
on page 7, after line 8, to strike out: 


The name of Rachel Davis, widow of John L. Davis, late of Com- 
pany K, Two hundred and eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 16, to 
insert: 

The name of Flora Irish, widow of George H. Irish, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourteenth ent Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Helen F. Wilcox, widow of Thaddeus H. Wilcox, 
late unassigned, Fifteenth Regiment New York Engineers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lizzie C. Snow, widow of James H. Snow, late of 
Company K, Eleventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of May E. Carsten, widow of Frederick W. Carsten, 
late of Troop L, Sixth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline Richards, widow of Henry H. Richards, 
late of Troop K, Third Regiment Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Agnes Messenger, helpless child of James Mes- 
senger, late of Troop K, Fifteenth ent Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Susan Hickenlooper, widow of Thomas B. Hicken- 
looper, late of Company D, Twenty-second Regiment Iowa Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriett E. Mitchell, widow of A. Bartley Mitchell, 
late of Sixteenth Independent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Simpkins, widow of George W. Simpkins, 
late of Company G, Eighty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary C. Starbuck, widow of John M. Starbuck, 
late of Company A, Twentieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Kent, widow of Thomas J. Kent, late of 
Company B. Ninety-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Boyd, widow of Horatio N. Boyd, late of 
Troop L, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Amanda J. Brooke, widow of Thomas H. Brooke, 
late of Military Telegraph Corps, United States Army, during 
Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa S. Richmond, widow of William H. Rich- 
mond, late acting master’s mate, United States Navy, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Auriela R. Johnson, widow of John Johnson, late 
of Company F. Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Crippin, helpless child of John F. 
Crippin, late of Company I, One hundred and fifty-sixth Regiment 
Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Sarah F. Lambing, widow of George W. Lambing, 
late of Company H, One hundred and ninety-ninth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cordelia Bodoin, widow of James Bodoin, late of 
Troop K, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Caroline V. McCullough, widow of George A. Mc- 
Cullough, late of Battery F, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Pangburn, widow of Samuel V. Pangburn, 
late of Company A, Forty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jemima McClure, widow of James McClure, late 
of Battery L, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of 
that she is now recei ; 

The name of Elmer E. Hickman, helpless child of Charles A. 
Hickman, late of Company A, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Louisa J. Lewis, widow of Charles V. Lewis, late of 
Troop D, First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Carrie M. Bearse, former widow of Samuel B. 
Stuart, late of Company E, Thirteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha V. Emery, widow of Charles A. Emery, late 
of Troop H, First Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 


a pension at the rate of $50 per month, and $20 per month for 
helpless child, Amos E., in lieu of that she is now receiving: 
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Provided, That in the event of the death of Amos E., helpless and 
dependent child of said soldier, the additional pension herein 
granted shall cease and determine: And further, That 
in the event of the death of Martha V. Emery the name of said 
Amos E. Emery shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of 
$70 per month from and after the date of death of said Martha 

A ery. 

The name of- Lee Dan McMonigle, helpless child of He 
McMonigle, late of Troop H, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Vote 
teer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Minerva C. Smith, widow of Leander Smith, late 
unassigned, Indiana Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Tom Kinney, helpless child of William Kinney, 
late of Company B, Thirty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Marie E. Combe, widow of Adrien Combe, late of 
Company E, Twenty-sixth mt Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Pickard, former widow of Benjamin 
Smith, late of Company F, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah F. Stewart, widow of William N. Stewart, 
late of Company D, Sixty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 650 per month, and 
$20 per month for helpless child, Irma, in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Irma, 
helpless and dependent daughter of said soldier, the additional 
pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Sarah F. Stewart, the 
name of said Irma Stewart shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at 
the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Sarah F. Stewart. 

The name of Minnie Pennington, widow of Dixon 
late of Company C, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Allie M. Casad, widow of Orla 8. Casad, late of 
Company B, Sixty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda M. I. Clark, widow of Firmin Clark, late 
of Company A, Fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa S. Fee, widow of Nathan H. Fee, late of 
Troop I, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry,and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah Bowers, widow of Joseph R. Bowers, late of 
Company F, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Bates, widow of John T. Bates, late of 
Fourth Battery Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Jane Williams, widow of Joseph Williams, late 
of Company B, Seventy-second Regiment Missouri Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rachel Patten Ricks, widow of William Ricks, late 


of Company G, e hundred and second Regiment United States 
Colored Infantry; and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 


The name of Mary E. Richards, widow of Frank Richards, late of 
Company H, Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Celia Thurber, widow of Henry Thurber, late of 
Company F, Thirty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Walters, widow of George W. Walters, late 
of Company F, One hundred and eighty-sixth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Paul Manso, helpless child of James G. Manso, late 
of Company A, Fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sarah C. Manso, widow of James G. Manso, late 
of Company A, Fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eveline Bloodgood, widow of Augustus Bloodgood, 
late of Company A, Eleventh Regiment New Jersey Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lena Elizabeth Wissmath, helpless child of Henry 
Wissmath, late of Company F, Twenty-second Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Hattie Carver, helpless child of Henry Carver, late 
of Company C, Twentieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Evelyne Qualls, widow of Nevel Qualls, late of 
Company C, Eighty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of 850 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Greene, widow of Lester B. Greene, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary McLaughlin, widow of John McLaughlin, late 
of Company A, Two hundred and second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month, and $20 per month for helpless child, George, in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the 
death of George McLaughlin, helpless and dependent son of said 
Mary McLaughlin, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Mary McLaughlin, the name of said George McLaughlin 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from 
and after the date of death of said Mary McLaughlin. 

The name of Philip Gump, jr., helpless child of Philip Gump, 
late of Troop C, Eighteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary Martin, widow of William Martin, late of 
Company I, Forty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Williams, helpless child of Thomas T. 
Williams, late of Captain Francis M. Vaughn’s Company B, Three 
Forks Battalion, Kentucky State Troops, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF POSTMASTERS 


The bill (S. 5752) to fix more equitably the responsibility 
of postmasters, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter a ata office 
of the first, second, or third class shall not be held liable for any 
loss of public funds of the United States due to the negligence 
or dishonesty of any subordinate or subordinates, unless in the 
opinion of the Postmaster General such postmaster by the ex- 
ercise of due diligence could have prevented such loss. 

Sec. 2. All provisions of law inconsistent with the foregoing are 
hereby repealed. 


GUNS OF FORMER COAST GUARD CUTTER “ BEAR” 


The bill (H. R. 13262) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to donate to the city of Oakland, Calif., certain guns 
and mounts that were formerly in service on the Coast 
Guard cutter Bear was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to donate, without expense to 
the United States, to the city of Oakland, Calif., three 6-pounder 
guns, Mark VIII, and mounts complete with breech mechanism, 
yoke, carriage, slide, stand, and sight, serial Nos. 232, 234, and 
235, that were formerly in service on the Coast Guard cutter Bear. 


CLAIM OF CREEK NATION OF INDIANS 


The resolution (S. Res. 404) referring to the Court of 
Claims the claim of the Creek Nation of Indians for com- 
pensation for lands acquired from them by the United 
States, and for other purposes, was read, considered, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the claim of the Creek Nation of Indians for 
compensation from the United States for lands acquired by the 
United States from said Indian tribe under Article I of the treaty 
of August 9, 1814 (7 Stat. 120), be, and the same is hereby, referred 
to the Court of Claims in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 151 of the Judicial Code (U. S. C., sec, 257; 44 Stat. 898); and 
said court is authorized and directed, notwithstanding the lapse 
of time or the statutes of limitation and irrespective of any former 
adjudication or release, to inquire into the claim of said Indian 
tribe for just compensation for said lands and to report the 
amount which in fairness and justice and under all the facts and 
circumstances the United States should pay to the Creek Nation 
of Indians as fair compensation for said lands, and to report its 
findings of fact and conclusions to the Congress. In reporting 
such amount the court shall take into consideration the amount 
for which the United States sold such lands as public lands, less 
cost of survey and sale. 


GOVERNMENT TOWN SITES ON IRRIGATION PROJECTS 
The bill (H. R. 14056) to amend the act approved March 
2, 1929, entitled “An act to authorize the disposition of un- 


platted portions of Government town sites on irrigation 
projects under the reclamation act of June 17, 1902, and for 
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other purposes,” was considered, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That section 1 of the act of March 2, 1929, 
entitled “An act to authorize the disposition of unplatted portions 
of Government town sites on irrigation projects under the recla- 
mation act of June 17, 1902, and for other purposes" (45 Stat. L. 
1522; U. S. C., Supp. III, title 43, sec. 571), be amended to read: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to appraise and sell, at public auction, to the highest 
bidder, from time to time, under such terms as to time of pay- 
ment as he may require, but in no event for any longer period 
than five years, any or all of the unplatted portions of Govern- 
ment town sites created under the act of April 16, 1906 (34 Stat. 
116), on any irrigation project constructed under the act of June 
17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), or acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto: Provided, That any land so offered for sale and 
not disposed of may afterwards be sold, at not less than the 
appraised value, at private sale, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. Patents made in pur- 
suance of such sale shall convey all the right, title, and interest of 
the United States in or to the land so sold.” 


PATENTS TO LANDS IN MONTANA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4696) grant- 
ing to the Butte Anglers’ Club, of Butte, Mont., a patent to 
lot 1, section 5, township 2 south, range 9 west, and a patent 
to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. of lot 2 in said section 5, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment on page 2, line 4, 
after the word “fish,” to insert “and that any and all 
mineral of any kind or character within the granted lands 
are reserved to the United States,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby granted, subject to 
vested existing rights, to the Butte Anglers’ Club, of Butte, Mont., 
lot 1 of section 5, township 2 south, range 9 west, and to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. lot 2 in said section, upon its filing 
with the Secretary of the Interior a duly certified copy of a con- 
veyance of the said land to the said Butte Anglers’ Club. In each 
case the patent, in evidence of the grant herein made, shall pro- 
vide that the land conveyed shall revert to the United States if 
and when after two years from the date thereof the premises cease 
to be used for the propagation of game fish and that any and all 
mineral of any kind or character within the granted lands are 
reserved to the United States. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to amend the committee 
amendment, at the beginning of line 6, by striking out the 
word “are” and inserting the word is.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment to the amendment. ‘ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. : 


‘CONSIDERATION OF BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, beginning with Order of Busi- 
ness No. 1587 there are about 18 bridge bills on the calendar, 
which I suggest may be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was about to 
call attention to that fact. There are certain of them, how- 
ever, with amendments, and the Chair will call attention to 
those bills as the calendar is proceeded with. The next order 
of business on the calendar, being Senate bill 5624, has been 
reported with amendments. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5624) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Shawneetown, Gallatin County, II., and a point opposite 
thereto in Union County, Ky., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with amendments, on 
page 2, at the beginning of line 2, to insert “ heretofore ex- 
tended by an act of Congress approved June 20, 1929,” and 
in line 3, after the word “hereby,” to insert the word 
“further,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Shawneetown, Gallatin County, II., and a point opposite 
thereto in Union County, Ky., authorized to be built by the act» 
of Congress entitled “An act authorizing J. L. Rowan, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns to construct, maintain, and oper- 


ate a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Shawneetown, II.,“ 
approved May 1, 1928, heretofore extended by an act of Congress 
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approved June 20, 1929, are hereby further extended one and 
three years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Order 
of Business No. 1588, being Senate bill 5746, and Order of 
Business 1589, being Senate bill 5768, being in the usual 
form, and having been reported without amendment, will be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. HOWELL. I desire to offer an amendment to Senate 
bill 5768. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
considered separately. 

The bill (S. 5746) granting the consent of Congress to the 
county commissioners of Baltimore County, Md., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
Deep Creek at or near Marlyn Avenue, Baltimore County, 
Md., was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the county commissioners of Baltimore County, Md., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across Deep Creek, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Marlyn Avenue, Baltimore 
County, Md., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5768) au- 
thorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., and Pottawattamie, 
Iowa, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll or free 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near O’Hern Street, 
South Omaha, Nebr., which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate com- 
merce, improve the postal service, and provide for military and 
other purposes, the city of Omaha, Nebr., or Douglas County, 
Nebr., or the city of Council Bluffs, or Pottawattamie County, 
Iowa, or any two or more thereof cooperating, are hereby author- 
ized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Missouri River, at a point suitable to the inter- 
ests of navigation, at or near O’Hern Street, South Omaha, 
Nebr., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and lim- 
itations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon said cities and counties, 
acting jointly, or any one or more of them separately, all such 
rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, 
occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed for 
the location, construction, maintenance, and operation of such 
bridge and its approaches as are possessed by railroad corpora- 
tions for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge 
purposes in the State in which such real estate or other property 
is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascer- 
tained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the pro- 
ceedings the 


Very well; the bills will be 


refor shall be the same as in the condemnation or 
expropriation of property for public purposes in such State. 

Src. 3. The said cities and counties, or any one or more thereof, 
are hereby authorized to operate such bridge free of tolls, or, in 
their discretion, to fix and charge tolls for transit over such 
bridge; and in case rates of toll are so fixed, such rates shall be the 
legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under authority 
contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Src. 4. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of 
such bridge the same shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund 
sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, 
and operating such bridge and its approaches under economical 
management, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
the cost of such bridge and its approaches, including reasonable 
interest and financing costs, as soon as possible, under reasonable 
charges, but within a period of not to exceed 15 years from 
the completion thereof or acquisition thereof as hereinafter pro- 
vided. a fund sufficient for such amortization shall 
have been so provided such bridge shall thereafter be maintained 
and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount 
necessary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of 
such bridge and its approaches under economical management. 
An accurate record of the cost of such bridge and its approaches, 
the expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
same, and of the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 5. All rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act 
upon the city of Omaha, Nebr., the city of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
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the county of Douglas, Nebr., and the county of Pottawattamie, 
Iowa, may be enjoyed, used, or performed by said cities and coun- 
ties, jointly, or by any one or more thereof separately, or by such 
boards or commissions as may be created by law to carry out the 
provisions of this act for said cities and counties, or any one or 
more thereof that may construct the bridge hereby authorized. 
The rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act may be 
assigned, conveyed, and transferred by said cities and counties to 
the State of Nebraska and the State of Iowa, or to either thereof, 
or to the highway departments of said States, or of either thereof, 
but shall not otherwise be assigned, conveyed, or transferred. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr, HOWELL. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill. 
On page 3, line 12, I move to strike out the word “ fifteen ” 
and substitute in lieu thereof the word “ twenty.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 5798) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Cairo, II., was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the bill the title of 
which has just been stated a similar House bill, being Order 
of Business No. 1598, House bill 14689, will, without objection, 
be substituted, and the House bill will be considered. 

The bill (H. R, 14689) to extend the time for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Cairo, II., was read, considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 5798 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The bill (S. 5887) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Mound City, II., was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Mound City, Ill., authorized to be built by B. L. Hendrix, 
G. C. Trammel, and OC. S. Miller by the act of Congress approved 
March 16, 1928, and extended for one year by the act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1929, and again extended one year by the act of 
Congress approved May 26, 1930, are hereby further extended one 
and three years, respectively, from March 2, 1931. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 5952) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River approximately 
midway between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., and Rock- 
port, Ind., which had been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with an amendment on page 1, line 8, after the 
name February,“ to strike out “6” and insert “26,” and 
in the same line, after the numerals “ 1929,” to insert here- 
tofore extended by act of Congress approved March 3, 1930,” 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River ap- 
proximately midway between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., and 
Rockport, Ind., authorized to be built by E. T. Franks, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, by an act of Congress approved 
February 26, 1929, heretofore extended by act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1930, are hereby further extended one and three 
years, respectively, from February 26, 1931. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 5921) authorizing Dalles City, a municipal 
corporation, its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Columbia River at or 
near The Dalles, Oreg., was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate com- 
merce, improve the postal service, and provide for military and 
other purposes, Dalles City, a municipal corporation, its successors 
and assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Columbia 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near 
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The Dalles, Oreg., in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon Dalles City, a municipal 
corporation, its successors and assigns, all such rights and powers 
to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and 
use real estate and other property needed for the location, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its 
approaches as are d by railroad corporations for railroad 
purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State 
in which such real estate or property is situated, upon making just 
compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid according to the 
laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same 
as in the condemnation or expropriation of property for public 
purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said Dalles City, a municipal corporation, its succes- 
sors and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the 
legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the au- 
thority contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by 
the Secretary of War, either the State of Oregon, the State of 
Washington, any public agency or political subdivision of either of 
such States, within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is 
located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time ac- 
quire and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and 
its approaches and any interest in real property there- 
for, by purchase or by condemnation or expropriation, in accord- 
ance with the laws of either of such States governing the acquisi- 
tion of private property for public purposes by condemnation or 
expropriation. If at any time after the expiration of 15 years 
after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by con- 
demnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or compensa- 
tion to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or 

tive revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, 
less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value; (2) 
the actual cost of acquiring such interest in real property; (3) 
actual financing and promotion costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of 
the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches 
and acquiring such interest in real property; and (4) actual ex- 
penditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the 
States or public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by 
either of them, as provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls 
are thereafter charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall 
be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the 
reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge 
and its approaches under economical management and to provide 
a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor, 
including reasonable interest and financing cost, as soon as possible 
under reasonable c es but within a period of not to exceed 15 
years from the date o acquiring the same. After a sinking fund 
sufficient for such amortization shall have been provided, such 
bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, 
or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a 
fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its approaches 
under economical management. An accurate record of the 
amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the 
actual expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested. 

Src. 6. Dalles City, a municipal corporation, its successors and 
assigns, shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge 
file with the Secretary of War and with the highway departments 
of the States of Oregon and Washington a sworn, itemized state- 
ment showing the actual original cost of constructing the bridge 
and its approaches, the actual cost of acquiring any interest in 
real property necessary therefor, and the actual financing and pro- 
motion costs. The Secretary of War may, and upon request of the 
highway department of either of such States shall, at any time 
within three years after the completion of such bridge, investigate 
such costs and determine the accuracy and the reasonableness of 
the costs alleged in the statement of such costs so filed and shall 
make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of constructing, 
financing, and promoting such bridge; for the purpose of such 
investigation the said Dalles City, a municipal corporation, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, shall make available all of its records in con- 
nection with the construction, financing, and promotion thereof. 
The findings of the Secretary of War as to the reasonable costs 
of the construction, financing, and promotion of the bridge shall 
be conclusive for the purposes mentioned in section 4 of this act, 
subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross 
mistake. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby 
granted to Dalles City, a municipal corporation, its successors and 
assigns; and any corporation to which, or any person to whom 
such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or trans- 
ferred, or who shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or 
otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise the 
same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such cor- 
poration or person. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 
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The bill (S. 5843) authorizing H. C. Brenner Realty & 
Finance Corporation, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near a point between Cherokee and Osage 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo., was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised that 
Order of Business 1595, being House bill 12966, is identical 
with the Senate bill, and, without objection, will be sub- 
stituted for it and will be considered at this time. 

The bill (H. R. 12966) authorizing H. C. Brenner Realty & 
Finance Corporation, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near a point between Cherokee and Osage 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo., was considered, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Sen- 
ate bill 5843 will be indefinitely postponed. 

The bills on the calendar from Order of Business 1596 
to Order of Business 1604, inclusive, are in the usual form 
and without objection will be considered en bloc. 

The following House bills were severally read, considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed: 
The bill (H. R. 14558) to extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 

Ohio River at or near New Martinsville, W. Va.; 

The bill (H. R. 14676) to extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Columbia River at or near Arlington, Oreg.; 

The bill (H. R. 14689) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Cairo, III.; : 

The bill (H. R. 15137) to extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction of an overhead viaduct 
across the Mahoning River at or near Niles, Trumbull 
County, Ohio; 

The bill (H. R. 15276) authorizing the States of Alabama 
and Mississippi, through their respective highway depart- 
ments, to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Escatawpa River at or near Wilmer, Ala., 
and Latonia, Miss., connecting Mobile County, Ala., and 
George County, Miss.; 

The bill (H. R. 15366) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River near Bemidji, Minn.; 

The bill (H. R. 15433) granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Little Calumet River on 
South Halsted Street at One hundred and thirtieth Street, 
in Cook County, State of Illinois; 

The bill (H. R. 15434) granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Fox River at Algonquin, in 
McHenry County, State of Illinois; and 

The bill (H. R. 14452) to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the St. Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


LOANS LESS THAN $300 IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 5629) to provide for the regulation of business 
of making loans of $300 or less in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, that bill has received very 
scant consideration by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. I think there were only four members present 
when the bill was voted to be reported out. Under those cir- 
cumstances I ask unanimous consent that it may be recom- 
mitted to the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the bill will be recommitted to the 
committee. 


SALINE RIVER BRIDGE NEAR KINGSLAND, ARK. 
The bill (H. R. 15766) granting the consent of Congress 


to the Arkansas State Highway Commission to maintain 
and operate, as constructed, a free highway bridge across 
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Saline River near Kingsland, Ark., on State highway No. 3, 
from Pine Bluff to Fordyce, Ark., was considered, read the 
third time, and passed. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 6041) to 
authorize an appropriation of funds in the Treasury to the 
credit of the District of Columbia for the use of the District 
of Columbia Commission for the George Washington Bi- 
centennial, which had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia with an amendment, on page 1, 
after line 7, to insert “ Provided, That the expenditure of 
the money for the District of Columbia Commission for the 
George Washington Bicentennial herein authorized shall be 
made under such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of funds in the Treasury to the credit of the District 
of Columbia, the sum of $100,000, to be expended by the District 
of Columbia Commission for the George Washington Bicentennial: 
Provided, That the expenditure of the money by the District of 
Columbia Commission for the George Washington Bicentennial 

herein authorized shall be made under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

COPPER RIDGE MINING co. 


The bill (S. 4837) for the relief of the Copper Ridge 
Mining Co., was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay to the Copper Ridge Mining Co., out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $515, in full satisfaction of the claims of said company against 
the United States for repayment of purchase money in connection 
with mineral entries Phoenix 056018 and 056019, such claims for 
repayment not having been submitted to the General Land Office 
within the time required by the act entitled “An act to amend an 
act approved March 26, 1908, entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
repayment of certain commissions, excess payments, and purchase 
rag paid under the public land laws, approved December 
11, 1919. 

SEACOAST ISLANDS OF ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11968) 
to reserve for public use scenic rocks, pinnacles, reefs, and 
small islands along the seacoast of Orange County, Calif., 
which had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after 
the word “hereby,” to insert the word “temporarily ”; in 
line 7, after the word “ reserved,” to insert “ pending the en- 
actment of appropriate legislation by the Congress of the 
United States”; and in line 9, after the word “scenic,” to 
strike out “and” and insert “or,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all rocks, pinnacles, reefs, and islands 
having an area, at ordinary high tide, of less than 2 acres, and 
located in the Pacific Ocean within 1 mile of the coast of Orange 
County, Calif., be, and the same are hereby, temporarily reserved, 
pending enactment of appropriate legislation by the Congress of 
the United States, in the interest of preserving the same for park, 
scenic, or other public purposes, and no patent shall issue for any 
of said rocks, pinnacles, reefs, or islands under any law relating 
to the public lands after the passage of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


IDAHO NATIONAL FOREST 


The bill (S. 116) to add certain lands to the Idaho Na- 
tional Forest, Idaho, was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the following-described areas be, and 
the same are hereby, included in and made a part of the Idaho 
National Forest, subject to all prior adverse rights; and that said 
lands shall hereafter be subject to all laws affecting national 
forests: All township 23 north, ranges 2 and 3 east, and that part 
of the west half of township 24 north, range 4 east, which is not 
e Nez Perce National Forest; all Boise 
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ATLANTIC & PACIFIC RAILROAD, NEW MEXICO 


The bill (S. 5105) for the relief of certain settlers and. 
claimants within the limits of the grant of land to the At- 
lantic & Pacific Railroad Co. in the State of New Mexico, 
and for other purposes, was considered, ordered to be en- 
8 for a third reading , read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Co., SUC- 
cessor in interest to the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co., may, 
when requested by the Secretary of the Interior so to do, deed to 
the United States any part or all of sections 9, 15, and 23, township 
2 north, 4 west, New Mexico principal meridian, the title to 
which was derived by said railroad company through the act of 
Congress of July 27, 1866 (14 Stat. L. 292), in aid of the construc- 
tion of said railroad, any portion of which sections is and has been 
occupied by any settler or claimant, by themselves or their prede- 
cessors in interest, for a period of not less than 40 next 
before the passage of this act, and shall then be entitled to select 
in lieu thereof and to have patented other sections of vacant, un- 
reserved, nonmineral public land of equal quantity in said State, 
as may be agreed upon with the Secretary of the Interior: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Interior shall, as soon as may be 
after the of this act, cause inquiry to be made of all lands 
so held by settlers or claimants, and shall cause the holdings to be 
surveyed, and on receiving such deed shall at once, without cost to 
the claimants, cause patents to issue to each such claimant for his 
or her holdings: Provided further, That not to exceed 160 acres 
shall be patented to any one person: And provided further, That 
any fractions of any such sections of land remaining after the 
issuance of patents to the settlers or claimants aforesaid shall 
be subject to entry or other disposition the same other public 
lands of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
issue patent upon stock-raising homestead entry, Buffalo, Wyo., 
No. 025831, made by James Scott on April 7, 1926, for the south 
half of the southeast quarter, and southeast quarter of the south- 
west quarter, section 13, southeast quarter of the northeast quar- 
ter, and northeast of the southeast quarter, section 23, 
and north half of the northwest quarter, and southwest quarter 
of the northwest quarter, section 24, township 41 north, range 88 
west, sixth principal meridian, in support of which final proof 
was submitted on October 15, 1929. 


LIVE OAK NAVAL RESERVE, LA, 


The bill (H. R. 6586) providing for the confirmation of 
the title of certain purchasers from the State of Louisiana 
of lands formerly included in the Live Oak naval reserve 
on Navy Commissioners Island, in St. Mary Parish, La., now 
abandoned, was considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to the provisions of this act, 
the title of all persons who, prior to January 1, 1880, purchased 
from the State of Louisiana any lands formerly included in what 
was known as the Live Oak naval reserve on Navy Commissioners 
Island, in St. Mary Parish, in the State of Louisiana, established 
by Executive order of February 29, 1820, under authority of the 
act of March 1, 1817, and restored to entry by authority of act 
of February 16, 1923 (42 Stat., p. 1258), shall be confirmed and 
validated against any claim or interest of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That satisfactory evidence of such purchase, with descrip- 
tion of the lands claimed by each applicant, in accordance with 
the system of the United States public-land surveys, be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior within six months from 
and after the approval of this act: Provided further, That patents 
shall issue to such purchasers and shall inure to the benefit of 
their heirs, assigns, or devisees to the same extent and as if such 
purchasers had secured full title from the State of Louisiana 
through such purchasers upon the payment of $1.25 per acre for 
such land, which sum shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States: Provided further, That the provisions of this act 
shall not impair the rights of valid settlers upon said land. 


TIMBERLAND IN MINNESOTA 


The bill (H. R. 9934) providing for the sale of timberland 
in four townships in the State of Minnesota, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That vacant, unappropriated, unreserved 
lands valued chiefly for timber in townships 158 and 159 north, 
range 32 west, and in townships 158 and 159, range 33 west, fifth 
principal meridian, Beltrami County, Minn., in the former Red 
Lake Indian Reservation, may be sold to citizens of the United 
States, or to persons who have declared their intention to become 
such, under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, in quantities not exceeding 160 acres to any one person 
or association of persons, at the appraised value but in no case 
less than $2.50 per acre: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall defeat or any bona fide claim under any law 
of United States, or authorize the sale of the improvements 
of bona fide settler, 


the 
any 
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EXCHANGE OF LANDS BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND UTAH 


The bill (H. R. 12697) to authorize an exchange of lands 
between the United States and the State of Utah was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to accept on behalf of the 
United States title to the lands hereinafter described, containing 
23,840 acres, more or less, owned by the State of Utah, and in ex- 
change therefor may patent to the said State not more than an 
equal area of surveyed, unreserved, nonmineral, and unappro- 
priated public lands in said State. The lands to be accepted by 
the United States are described as follows: 

The southeast quarter, south half southwest quarter, northeast 
quarter southwest quarter section 9; southeast quarter northwest 
quarter, northeast quarter, south half section 10; west half, west 
half northeast quarter section 11; northwest quarter, north half 
southwest quarter, southeast quarter southwest quarter, southeast 
quarter section 14; north half, southwest quarter section 15; south 
half northeast quarter, south half section 17; southeast quarter 
southeast quarter section 18; southeast quarter southwest quarter, 
southwest quarter southeast quarter, east half southeast quarter, 
east half northeast quarter section 19; all of section 20; all of 
section 21; southwest quarter southwest quarter, northwest quar- 
ter northwest quarter section 22; west half, west half east half, 
northeast quarter northeast quarter section 23; northwest quarter 
section 26; northeast quarter northeast quarter, west half north- 
west quarter, northwest quarter southwest quarter section 27; south 
half, northwest quarter, west half northeast quarter, northeast quar- 
ter northeast quarter section 28; south half, northeast quarter, 
southeast quarter northwest quarter section 29; west half, north- 
east quarter, west half southeast quarter section 30; north half, 
southeast quarter, east half southwest quarter, southwest quarter 
southwest quarter section 31; northwest quarter, west half north- 
east quarter, northeast quarter northeast quarter, north half 
southwest quarter, southwest quarter southwest quarter section 
33; north half southwest quarter section 34, all in township 16 
south, range 5 west, Salt Lake base and meridian. 

The east half section 1; south half section 13; southeast quarter, 
southeast quarter northeast quarter section 14; northeast quarter, 
east half northwest quarter, northwest quarter northwest quarter, 
south half southeast quarter section 24; northeast quarter, north 
Half northwest quarter, southwest quarter northwest quarter, west 
half southwest quarter, southeast quarter southwest quarter, 
southwest quarter southeast quarter section 25; north half, north 
half south half, southwest quarter southwest quarter section 36, 
all in township 17 south, range 6 west, Salt Lake base and 
meridian. 

The southeast quarter section 3; southwest quarter, west half 
northwest quarter section 4; all of section 5; southeast quarter, 
north half section 6; northeast quarter, north half southeast quar- 
ter section 7; all of section 8; northwest quarter northwest quar- 
ter section 9; northesat quarter, east half southwest quarter, 
northwest quarter southeast quarter section 10; northeast quarter 
northwest quarter, southwest northwest quarter, northwest 
quarter southwest quarter section 15; northwest quarter southwest 
quarter, southeast quarter southwest quarter section 16; all of 
section 17; southeast quarter section 18; east half section 19; all 
of section 20; west half, northeast quarter, northwest quarter 
southeast quarter section 21; north half northwest quarter, south- 
west quarter northwest quarter, northwest quarter southwest quar- 
ter section 28; east half, southwest quarter section 30; east half, 
southwest quarter, east half northwest quarter, northwest quarter 
northwest quarter section 31, all in township 17 south, range 5 
west, Salt Lake base and meridian. 

The west half southwest quarter section 4; south half, northwest 
quarter northwest quarter section 5; north half, southeast quar- 
ter, east half southwest quarter, southwest quarter southwest 
quarter section 6; all of section 7; all of section 8; southwest 
quarter, west half northwest quarter section 9; all of section 17; 
all of section 18; northwest quarter, north half northeast quarter, 
south half southeast quarter section 19; all of section 20; south- 
west quarter section 21; west half, west half east half section 29; 
east half, east half southwest quarter section 30; northeast quar- 
ter, east half northwest quarter, north half southeast quarter, 
west half southwest quarter section 31, all in township 18 south, 
range 5 west, Salt Lake base and meridian. 

The northeast quarter southwest quarter, south half southwest 
quarter, southwest quarter southeast quarter section 3; northeast 
quarter, east half northwest quarter, east half southwest quarter, 
southwest quarter southeast quarter section 9; north half north- 
west quarter section 10, all in township 19 south, range 5 west, 
Salt Lake base and meridian. 


SUIT ON BONDS OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT CLERKS 


The bill (S. 541) to limit the time for bringing suit on the 
bonds of clerks of United States district courts was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That (a) no suit on the bond of a clerk of 


a United States district court shall be maintained, if the right of 
action accrues after the date of the approval of this act, unless 
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such suit is commenced within six years after the right of action 
accrues; except that if any person entitled to bring such suit 


infant, a married woman, or an 
be barred if it is commenced 
disability. 
the right of action 
accrued before the date of the approval of this act, unless such 
suit had not become barred by any statute of limitations in force 
before such date, and unless such suit is commenced prior to the 
expiration of one year after the approval of this act or six years 
after the right of action first accrued, whichever is the later; 
except that if any person entitled to bring such suit was at the 
time of the accrual of the right of action under disability by 
reason of being an infant, a married woman, or an insane person, 
such suit shall not be barred if it is commenced within three years 
after the removal of the disability. 

Src. 2. N. in this act shall be held to modify the provi- 
sions of section 2 of the act entitled “An act requiring notice of 
deficiency in accounts of principals to be given to sureties upon 
bonds of United States officials, and fixing a limitation of time 
within which suits shall be brought against said sureties upon 
said bonds,” approved August 8, 1888. 


MOUNT RUSHMORE RESERVATION 


The bill (S. 6092) to transfer certain forest lands to the 
State of South Dakota for public-park purposes and creat- 
ing the Mount Rushmore Reservation was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Whereas it has been the policy of the United States to set aside 
and maintain for public-park purposes areas of the public domain 
having striking and unusual scenic features and which are more 
valuable for park than commercial purposes; and 

Whereas the State of South Dakota has set aside and is main- 
taining as a public park an area which, in point of scenic beauty, 
unusual features, size, and development, compares favorably with 
the better class of national parks; and 

Whereas said park contains 60,000 acres which are owned by said 
State and which are exclusively devoted to the use and benefit of 
all the people of the United States without discrimination, but 
yen are separated into two areas by intervening national-forest 

ds; and 

Whereas the procurement of additional lands is necessary in 
order to consolidate and enlarge said park into an ideal park 
unit of approximately 100,000 acres, which the State of South 
Serora agrees to maintain in perpetuity for public-park purposes; 
ani 

Whereas said State has expended $300,000 in the construction of 
highways through forest lands now attached to said park for 
purposes without material contribution from the United States; 
and 


Whereas division of administration and control is not conducive 
to a proper and ideal development of the area as a public play- 
ground and recreational region: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of enlarging the Custer 
State Park of South Dakota, and upon the conditions hereinafter 
set out, there be, and is hereby, granted and conveyed to the 
State of South Dakota, for park purposes, the publicly owned 
forest and other lands described as follows: 

In township 2 south, range 4 east, Black Hills meridian: All 
of those parts of sections 22 and 27 lying east of the right of 
way of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad; the east half 
of section 13, the north half of section 35, and all of sections 23, 
24, 25, 26, and 36. 

In township 2 south, range 5 east, Black Hills meridian: The 
south half of sections 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7, all of sections 8 to 27, 
inclusive, the east half of section 28, the south half of section 31, 
the south half of north half and the south half of section 32, the 
northeast quarter of section 33, and all of sections 34, 35, and 36. 

In township 2 south, range 6 east, Black Hills meridian: All of 
sections 7, 8, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34 
and the south half of section 9 and the west half of sections 
27 and 35. 

In township 3 south, range 4 east, Black Hills meridian: The 
north half of section 1. 

In township 3 south, 5 east, Black Hills meridian: All of 
sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, and 26 and the 
south half of sections 21 and 22 and the north half of north half 
of sections 27 and 28. 

In township 5 south, range 5 east, Black Hills meridian: All of 
sections 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, and 24 and the north half of 
section 25 and the north half of the west half of southwest 
quarter of section 26. 

That the above grant and conveyance shall be conditioned 
upon— 

(a) The State of South Dakota maintaining the above-described 
lands in perpetuity for public-park purposes as an enlargement of 
its present State park, same constituting a consolidated park unit 
of approximately 105,000 acres, which shall include sections 17, 
18, 19, and 20, township 3 south, range 7 east, Black Hills merid- 
ian. This area may be reduced by revision of the boundaries and 
the exclusion of both privately owned lands and forest lands, in 
substantial accordance with the recommendations of the special 
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legislative committee created by chapter 5 of the special session 
laws of 1927 of the State of South Dakota: Provided, That such 
park unit shall at no time be reduced below 100,000 acres in area. 

(b) The said State acquiring at least 90 per cent of the privately 
owned land lying within the exterior boundaries of said park unit 
inside a period of not exceeding 10 years from the date of the 
approval of this act, and said State shall immediately make pro- 
vision for acquiring such land in an orderly manner through 
appropriate legislative enactment. 

Said grant shall not include any lands upon which the date of 
the approval of this act is covered by a bona fide right or claim 
under the laws of the United States, unless and until such right 
or claim is relinquished or extinguished: Provided, That hereafter 
no applications or filing of a mineral or other character within 
such park area shall be accepted, allowed, or recognized by the 
United States, and the State of South Dakota shall have the right 
to acquire by contest, relinquishment, or purchase any mining or 
other claim now existing therein. 

Sec. 2. That existing contracts entered into by the United 
States Forest Service for the cutting of timber upon the lands 
described in section 1 shall remain in full force and effect and 
shall be carried out and administered by said service under the 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Timbering as carried on by the United States Forestry Service, 
under existing regulations, may be continued by the Department 
of Agriculture within the areas above described until such lands 
are formally transferred to the State of South Dakota, but no 
contract for the cutting of timber shall be made which will per- 
mit the removal of timber after the expiration of 10 years from 
effective date of this act: Provided, That the scenic beauty along 
highways and trails shall be preserved, and no timber adjacent 
thereto shall be cut without the consent of the State of South 
Dakota. 

Sec. 3. That such special-use permits as are in force at the 
time of the actual transfer of the above-described lands to the 
State of South Dakota, covering cabin sites upon which substan- 
tial improvements have been made, shall thereafter occupy the 
same status and be subject to the same laws, rules, and regula- 
tions as are applicable to similar leaseholds granted by said State. 

Sec. 4. The United States reserves all coal, oil, gas, or other 
minerals in the lands conveyed under this act with the right, in 
case any of the conveyed lands are found by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be more valuable for minerals therein than for park 
purposes, to provide by special legislation for the disposition and 
extraction of the coal, oil, gas, or other minerals therein: Pro- 
vided, That in passing such legislation due regard shall be had 
for the rights of the State of South Dakota in the premises. 

Sec. 5. That the area surrounding the Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial, described as follows: 

In township 2 south, range 5 east, Black Hills meridian: The 
southeast quarter of northeast quarter and east half of south- 
east quarter of section 12 and the northeast quarter and the east 
half of southeast quarter and northwest quarter of southeast 
quarter of section 13 and the east half of northeast quarter of 
section 24. 

In township 2 south, range 6 east, Black Hills meridian: The 
north half of southwest quarter and northwest quarter of southeast 
quarter of section 8 and the south half and the southwest quar- 
ter of northwest quarter of section 7 and the west half of north- 
east quarter and the northwest quarter and the west half of 
southwest quarter and the northeast quarter of southwest quar- 
ter of section 18 and the southwest quarter of northeast quarter 
of northwest quarter and west half of northwest quarter and 
northwest quarter of southeast quarter of northwest quarter of 
section 19, containing 1,420 acres, more or less, shall hereafter be 
known as the Mount Rushmore Reservation. Such reservation 
shall be maintained in its natural wild state, and the United 
States shall not permit any standing timber to be cut or removed 
therefrom, and shall continue to protect same against forest fires. 

Sec. 6. That the grant and conveyance of the lands described 
in section 1 from the United States to the State of South Dakota 
shall become effective if and when all of the conditions herein 
provided for shall have been performed by the State of South 
Dakota to the satisfaction of the President of the United States, 
who shall then issue a proclamation declaring that the conditions 
precedent herein required have been complied with, whereupon 
said conveyance shall be and become complete, subject to the 
conditions provided in this act: Provided, That in the event of 
the failure on the part of the State of South Dakota to maintain 
the above-described lands for public-park purposes, the title to 
the lands granted by this act shall revert to the United States, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the In- 
terior are hereby authorized to determine the facts and report to 
the President, who may then declare a forfeiture and reversion, 
whereupon such lands shall be restored to the United States. 


The preamble was agreed to. 
TAX EXEMPTION OF PROPERTY OF DAUGHTERS OF 1812 


The bill (S. 6023) to exempt from taxation certain prop- 
erty of the National Society United States Daughters of 
1812 in the District of Columbia was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the property situated in square No. 210 
in the city of Washington, D. C., described 


as lot 811, occupied 
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and used by the National Society United States Daughters of 
1812, is hereby exempt from all taxation so long as ihe ene is 50 
occupied and used, subject to the provisions of section 8 of the 
act of March 3, 1877, as amended and supplemented (D. C. Code, 
none 255 sec. 712), providing for exemptions of church and school 


CLAIMS OF GRAIN ELEVATORS AND GRAIN FIRMS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 303) to amend Public 
Resolution No. 80, Seventieth Congress, second session, re- 
lating to payment of certain claims of grain elevators and 
grain firms, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have discussed this meas- 
ure with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROORHAR TI, who re- 
ported the joint resolution, and I request that it be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none and the joint resolution is recommitted to 
the Committee on Claims. That completes the calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. REED, the Committee on Military Affairs 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 342) for the relief of Charles F. Dalton, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REDUCED RATE OF FARE FOR DISTRICT SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 105) to authorize the merger of street-railway corpora- 
tions operating in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

THE RECLAMATION FUND 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, from the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation I ask unanimous con- 
sent to report back favorably, with amendments, Senate 
bill 6046, to authorize advances to the reclamation fund, 
and for other purposes; and then I desire to ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
report will be received. The Senator from Idaho asks unan- 
imous consent for the present consideration of the bill, 
which will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
committee will be stated. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 4, after the words 
“Secretary of the Interior,” to insert “and upon approval 
of the President,” and in line 10, after the numerals “ 1902,” 
to insert and now under way,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized, upon request of the Secretary of the Interior, and upon 
approval of the President, to transfer from time to time to the 
credit of the reclamation fund created by the act of June 17, 
1902 (32 Stat. L. 388), such sum or sums, not exceeding in the 
aggregate $5,000,000, as the Secretary of the Interior may deem 
necessary for the construction and operation of reclamation proj- 
ects authorized under said act of June 17, 1902, and now under 
way, and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto. 

Src. 2. That reimbursement of the moneys so advanced under 
the provisions of this act shall be made by transfer annually of 
the sum of $1,000,000 from the reclamation funds to the general 
funds in the Treasury, beginning July 1 next succeeding the year 
in which reimbursement of the funds advanced to the reclamation 
fund under the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L. 835), as amended, 


shall have been completed. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT TRAFFIC ACTS 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to Order of Business 1411, Senate bill 5249. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator to 
state what the bill is. 


Is there objection to the 


The amendments of the 


1931 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a bill to amend the 
traffic acts of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; I see that, but I was wondering 
what it provided. 

Mr. KEAN. The bill provides for regulating traffic in 
the District of Columbia, regulating lights, regulating street 
cars, and the different traffics in the District. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection to that. I thought 
possibly it was a bill regulating individuals. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I objected to that bill; but 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] assures me that 
the fines have been reduced instead of increased. I am op- 
posed to violation of these laws; and for that reason I with- 
draw any further objection. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is this a House bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Yes; this is a House bill, amended. 

Mr. GEORGE. If it is a House bill I object, because I 
think it ought to have a little more consideration. 

Mr. KEAN. It is amended with the Senate bill. 

Mr. GEORGE, It has not passed the House? 

Mr. KEAN. It has passed the House. 

Mr. GEORGE. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


RECESS 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 34 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, February 11, 1931, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 10 
(legislative day of January 26), 1931 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


L. Rather Day to be postmaster at Decatur, Ala., in place 
of W. E. Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 7, 1931. 

Kate E. Gilbert to be postmaster at Geiger, Ala., in place 
of K. E. Gilbert. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
13, 1930. 

ARIZONA 


Mary A. McGee to be postmaster at Florence, Ariz., in 
place of M. A. McGee. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1930. 

Patrick D. Ryan to be postmaster at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., 
in place of P. D. Ryan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 13, 1930. 

ARKANSAS 


Thomas S. Reynolds to be postmaster at Bradley, Ark., in 
place of T. S. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 

CALIFORNIA 


John L. Ross to be postmaster at Beverly Hills, Calif., in 
place of J. L. Ross. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 5, 1931. 

Mildred E. Millett to be postmaster at Dos Palos, Calif., in 
place of M. E. Millett. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 

Carroll V. Crawford to be postmaster at Jacumba, Calif., in 
place of G. F. Haeussler, resigned. 

Alice E. Tate to be postmaster at Lone Pine, Calif., in 
place of A. E. Tate. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
Tuary 10, 1931. 

Caroline H. Hackney to be postmaster at Parlier, Calif., in 
place of C. H. Hackney. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 
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William A. Hensel to be postmaster at Soquel, Calif., in 
place of W. A. Hensel. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 

HAWAII ; 

Arcenio H. Silva, jr., to be postmaster at Kahului, Hawaii, 
in place of A. H. Silva, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 

ILLINOIS 

Anna M. Tennysen to be postmaster at Manhattan, II., in 
place of A. M. Tennysen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 

Anton J. Berta to be postmaster at South Wilmington, III., 
in place of A. J. Berta. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 

INDIANA 


William H. Hailway to be postmaster at Hope, Ind., in 
place of W. H. Hailway. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 

Edward M. Ray to be postmaster at Scottsburg, Ind., in 
Place of E. M. Ray. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 13, 1930. 

IOWA 

Hazel N. Chapman to be postmaster at Bagley, Iowa, in 
place of H. N. Chapman. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1930. 

KANSAS 

William H. Dittemore to be postmaster at Severance, 
Kans., in place of W. H. Dittemore. Incumbent’s commis- 
Sion expires February 16, 1931. 

Franklin S. Adams to be postmaster at Waterville, Kans., 
in place of F. S. Adams. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 

KENTUCKY 

William S. Jaggers to be postmaster at Hodgenville, Ky., 

in place of L. M. McCubbin, removed. 


LOUISIANA 


Charles F. A. Brown to be postmaster at Baton Rouge, La., 
in place of S. Y. Watson, resigned. 


MARYLAND > 


George M. Mowell to be postmaster at Glencoe, Md. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1930. 


MICHIGAN 


Joseph D. Watson to be postmaster at Homer, Mich., in 
place of J. D. Watson. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 24, 1931. 

MINNESOTA 

Charles Olson to be postmaster at Sturgeon Lake, Minn., 
in place of Charles Olson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1930. 

Christian Scott to be postmaster at Truman, Minn., in 
place of T. C. Radde, resigned. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Myrtle Starnes to be postmaster at Brookville, Miss., in 
place of G. A. McCuen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 23, 1930. 

MISSOURI 

Benonia F. Hardin to be postmaster at Albany, Mo., in 
place of B. F. Hardin. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 15, 1931. 

Walter N. Langford to be postmaster at Appleton City, 
Mo., in place of D. D. Scroggs. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired May 14, 1930. 

Walter C. Haferkamp to be postmaster at Augusta, Mo., 
in place of W. C. Haferkamp. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 22, 1931. 

Louis E. Meyer to be postmaster at Bowling Green, Mo., 
in place of L. E. Meyer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1931. 

Willis M. Wallingford to be postmaster at Carthage, Mo., 
in place of W. M. Wallingford. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 24, 1931. 
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Prentiss H. Percifull to be postmaster at Cowgill, Mo., in 
place of P. H. Percifull. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 22, 1931. 

James O. Erwin to be postmaster at Mokane, Mo., in place 
‘of J. O. Erwin. Incumbent's commission expired January 
28, 1931. 

Cyrus R. Truitt to be postmaster at Novinger, Mo., in 
place of C. R. Truitt. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 29, 1931. 

Elvin L. Renno to be postmaster at St. Charles, Mo., in 
place of E. L. Renno. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 15, 1931. 

Felix J. Boesche to be postmaster at Unionville, Mo., in 
place of F. J. Boesche. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 22, 1931. 

NEBRASKA 


Julius J. Weidner to be postmaster at Humphrey, Nebr., 
in place of Thomas Werner, deceased. 


NEW YORK 


Naomi S. Tompkins to be postmaster at Copiague, N. Y. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

T. Frank Walker to be postmaster at Lockport, N. X., in 
place of F. M. Bredell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1929. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Isaac F. Snipes to be postmaster at Ahoskie, N. C., in 
place of J. O. Carter, resigned. 
William R. Stephens to be postmaster at Leaksville, N. C., 
in place of J. B. Fagg. Incumbent's commission expired 
June 16, 1930. 
James W. Smith to be postmaster at Pembroke, N. C., in 
place of F. K. Thagard, resigned. 


OHIO 


Harley F. Hambel to be postmaster at Glouster, Ohio, in 
place of H. F. Hambel. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 

Edward J. Cranmer to be postmaster at Ostrander, Ohio, 
in place of E. J. Cranmer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1931. 

OKLAHOMA 

John R. Wilson to be postmaster at Crescent, Okla., in 

place of R. E. Godfrey, removed. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Robert M. Smith to be postmaster at Centre Hall, Pa., in 
place of R. M. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 13, 1930. 

Patrick S. Lomire to be postmaster at Coalport, Pa., in 
place of D. A. Strayer, removed. 

Robert M. Barton to be postmaster at Duncannon, Pa., in 
place of R. M. Barton. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1930. 

Inez B. Rex to be postmaster at Irvona, Pa., in place of 
I. B. Rex. Incumbent’s commission expired June 22, 1930. 

George D. Claassen to be postmaster at Natrona, Pa., in 
place of G. D. Claassen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 28, 1931. 

Newton M. Eppinger to be postmaster at North Bessemer, 
Pa. Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

Frank H. McCully to be postmaster at Osceola Mills, Pa., 
in place of F. H. McCully. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1930. 

Coleman A. Wingard to be postmaster at Spring Mills, Pa., 
in place of H. M. Allison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 19, 1930. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charles C. Withington to be postmaster at Greenville, S. C., 
in place of H. A. Costner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 3, 1930. 

TEXAS 


Clyde H. Risley to be postmaster at Asherton, Tex., in 
place of Fay Richardson, resigned. 
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John A. Weyand to be postmaster at Carmine, Tex., in 
place of J. A. Weyand. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1931. 

McDougal Bybee to be postmaster at Childress, Tex., in 
place of McDougal Bybee. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 25, 1931. 

Frank A. Blankenbeckler to be postmaster at Cisco, Tex., 
in place of J. W. Triplitt, resigned. 

Maude Cavender to be postmaster at Encinal, Tex., in 
place of Maude Cavender. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 11, 1930. 

Sidney O. Hyer to be postmaster at Frost, Tex., in place 
of S. O. Hyer. Incumbent's commission expired January 6, 
1931. 

William E. Singleton to be postmaster at Jefferson, Tex., 
in place of W. E. Singleton. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 13, 1930. 

Oscar O. Ashenhust to be postmaster at Lorena, Tex., in 
place of O. O. Ashenhust. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 6, 1931. 

E. Otho Driskell to be postmaster at Mansfield, Tex., in 
place of E. O. Driskell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1931. 


UTAH 


Clifford I. Goff to be postmaster at Midvale, Utah, in 
place of C. C. Hansen, removed. 


VIRGINIA 


Abram K. Sampson to be postmaster at Burkeville, Va., in 
Place of A. K. Sampson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1930. 

Matilda W. Campbell to be postmaster at Greenville, Va. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1930. 

George W. Horton to be postmaster at Pennington Gap, 
Va., in place of J. R. Barron. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 8, 1928. 


WASHINGTON 


Frank Givens to be postmaster at Port Orchard, Wash., in 
place of Frank Givens. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 10, 1931. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


John W. Kastle, jr., to be postmaster at Martinsburg, W. 
Va., in place of J. W. Kastle, jr. Incumbent’s commission 
expired June 28, 1930. 

WISCONSIN 


Blanch Lyon to be postmaster at East Ellsworth, Wis., 
in place of Blanch Lyon. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 

James C. Fritzen to be postmaster at Neenah, Wis., in 
place of J. C. Fritzen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 

Wesley C. Hymer to be postmaster at Potosi, Wis., in 
place of W. C. Hymer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 

Blanche Delany to be postmaster at Sinsinawa, Wis., in 
place of Blanche Delany. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1931. 

Fred J. Hurless to be postmaster at Viola, Wis., in place 
of F. J. Hurless. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
24, 1931. 

Nathaniel C. Garland to be postmaster at Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., in place of N. C. Garland. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 24, 1931. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate February 
10 (legislative day of January 26), 1931 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE COURT OF APPEALS, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


. 


D. Lawrence Groner to be an associate justice of the 
Court of Appeals, District of Columbia. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1931 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


God be merciful unto us and bless us and cause His face 
to shine upon us. In our lives let everything be put aside 
that is not essential to more thought, pure friendship, and 
deep emotions. Withdraw the veil from the eyes of men, 
Father of Mercies, that they may know that Thou hast made 
everything beautiful in its time. Do Thou spare our coun- 
try from egotism, self-confidence, and exasperated resent- 
ment. Deliver our wonderful land from the inconsistencies 
and fiery excesses of the misguided agitators. Bring all men 
together in the bonds of wise cooperation and in unity of 
spirit. Take them, O God, and bind their very souls to Thy 
holy altar, where the wickedness of class hatred may be for- 
ever crucified. Spread Thy shadow over our entire country 
and bring it into that era wherein happiness and content- 
ment are all but universal from border to border and from 
sea to sea. In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, the friend 
of man. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the House is requested, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 16415. An act making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1932, and for other purposes. 


PUBLIC BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 16297) to amend 

the act entitled “An act to provide for the construction of 
certain public buildings and for other purposes,” approved 
May 25, 1926, and acts amendatory thereof, with Senate 
amendments, and disagree to the Senate amendments and 
ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. EL- 
LioTT] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill H. R. 16297, with Senate amendments, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand from the gentleman that this is entirely agreeable to 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. He is here now. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; I know the gentleman is here, but I 
want the Recorp to show that fact. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. I took it up with him this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
ELLIOTT, TAYLOR of Tennessee, and LANHAM, 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2643) to amend the 
joint resolution establishing the George Rogers Clark Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, approved May 23, 1928, with House 
amendments, insist upon the House amendments, and agree 
to the conference and ask for the appointment of conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill S. 2643, with House amendments, insist on the 
House amendments, and agree to a conference. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 
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Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, may I ask 
the gentleman from Massachusetts whether this is agreeable 
to the Democratic conferee? 

Mr. LUCE. The Democratic conferee has shared with the 
Republicans in unanimous action upon this entire matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. LUCE, Hooper, and WARREN. 


PROMOTION OF HEALTH AND WELFARE OF MOTHERS—MINORITY 
VIEWS 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck] and 
myself may be permitted to file minority views on the bill 
(S. 255) for the promotion of the health and welfare of 
mothers and infants, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. MERRITT]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the Members have got 
into the habit of going down into the well of the House, 
close to the Speaker, to make these requests, and the gen- 
eral membership of the House can not hear them. May I 
suggest it would be more advantageous to all of us if the 
Members of the House, when making requests of the Speaker, 
would stand in their places in the body of the Chamber. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
Alabama is entirely correct and hopes the Members will be 
governed accordingly. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE COMMUNIST 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate Concurrent Resolution 38, 
and if this permission is granted, I shall wish to offer some 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 38, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read the resolution as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 38 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That there be printed 33,000 additional copies of House 
Report No. 2290, Seventy-first Congress, being a report of the 
special committee to investigate communist activities in the 
United States, of which not to exceed 25,000 copies shall be 
printed for the use of, and as may be directed by, the special com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Representatives; 5,000 copies for 
the document room of the House, and 3,000 copies for the docu- 
ment room of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, how many copies have been printed to date? 

Mr. FISH. Ten thousand, I think. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And this resolution would authorize 
33,000 more? 

Mr. FISH. This resolution would authorize 33,000 more. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman has an amendment 
which he expects to offer which will increase that amount? 

Mr. FISH. No. The amendment provides that the copies 
will not go to the committee, but go direct to the document 
room. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there a demand for 33,000? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; and more than that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, as the 
resolution is framed, it seems to me it is for propaganda pur- 
poses and not for the use of the special committee directly 
or for the use of the Members of the House. The resolution 
reads, “Shall be printed for the use of and as may be 
directed by the special committee.“ 

Mr. FISH. I am going to move at the proper time to 
strike out that language. ë 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the gentleman was here more 
than a week ago the gentleman brought this resolution up, 
and that evening I gave some consideration to a substitute. 
I did not know the gentleman had returned to the city. I 
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have that study in my office, and I ask the gentleman to 
withdraw his request for the present until I can have access 
to my file. 

Mr. FISH. Very well. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my request for the present. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DROUGHT RELIEF 


Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I be permitted to extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a telegram from the Senate of Arkansas with ref- 
erence to drought relief. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
; gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Parks]? 
i There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the. Recorp I include the following telegram from 
the Senate of Arkansas with reference to drought relief: 


LrrrLe Rock, ARK., February 9, 1931. 
Hon. TILMAN B. PARKS, 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Truman: The Senate of Arkansas unanimously voted ab- 
solute confidence in the Arkansas delegation in matters now 
pending in the United States Congress, and are willing to take 
the judgment of our Representatives and Senators, knowing that 
no stone will be left unturned by you to get for us all the relief 
possible. We think, however, it advisable to accept the com- 
promin if by continuing the fight there will be a great proba- 
ility that no relief would be obtained. 

Respectfully, 


(By direction of Senate.) 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


M. E. SHERLAND, Secretary. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 16969) making appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, and for other purposes. Pending that, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time for general debate be equally 
divided between the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] 
and myself. Perhaps I should say that there are so many 
requests for time that I do not see how we are justified in 
asking to limit the time at this moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of House bill 16969. Pending that, he asks unanimous 
consent that the time for general debate be equally divided 
and controlled by himself and the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Ayres]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 16969, with Mr. LEHLBACH 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. SANDLIN]. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday a statement 
was made on the floor of the House to the effect that Col. 
Campbell B. Hodges, the President’s aide, had been sent to 
Arkansas either by the President or the Secretary of War 
to report on conditions there and that he probably had his 
report written before he left the city of Washington. 

I want to say that I have been in full sympathy with all 
those who have been urging adequate relief for the drought- 
stricken sections of this country and I am one who has been 
urging that adequate relief measures be passed and I still 
think this should be done. In this respect I am in accord 
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with the gentleman from Arkansas, who referred to the 
report made by the President’s aide, Colonel Hodges, but I 
am unable to concur in what he said about this report. I 
want to state that I have known Colonel Hodges for 30 
years; his home is in the district which I have the honor to 
represent, and I have known his family all my life. I know 
him to be an honest, upright, fearless citizen and official. 
I think it was fortunate indeed that a man who by birth 
and rearing is thoroughly acquainted with conditions in 
that section of the country and in sympathy with any move- 
ment to relieve the conditions which now exist there, was 
selected to make this investigation and report back to the 
President. I am sure his report will greatly contribute to 
a correct administration of the law and the regulations 
which are made to carry out any measures enacted by Con- 
gress to relieve the drought-stricken sections. 

Mr. PARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes; I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr, Chairman, I want to say that I did say 
what my distinguished friend attributes to me. It was said, 
I might say, thoughtlessly and it ought not to have been 
said. I regret that I did say it; I had no intention at that 
time of reflecting on this gentleman, and I hope the gentle- 
man from Louisiana will accept this statement, because I 
know what he says is the absolute truth. I regret I said 
it. L[Applause.] 

Mr. SANDLIN. I gladly accept the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. O’Connor]. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, we noticed 
in yesterday’s press that certain gentlemen representing the 
communists in various parts of the country were to assemble 
in the Capital to-day and that they were to appear in the 
House and the Senate and present their petition; and if per- 
mission was refused to do this they were going ahead and do 
it anyway. Any citizen group or class has the right to peti- 
tion his Government for redress of grievances, but he should 
do so in the customary, legal, and orderly manner. Such a. 
way is open to the communist committee, but that method 
would not give them the thing they want, which is above all 
else publicity. The last thing in the world they would want 
to happen would be to have the Speaker invite them to lunch 
with him and explain to them the rules of the House and the 
manner in which their petition should be presented, and that 
they would be treated in this respect no better or no worse 
than any other group of citizens. Such a method would not 
be grandstandy enough and give the publicity and further 
urge for membership. The communists are like many other 
organizations; they would be terribly disappointed if their 
object could be immediately accomplished, because if that 
were done they would find themselves out of a job. With- 
out a further program there would be no need for organiza- 
tion, which always carries with it dues and paid officers and 
employees. 

To my mind the challenge of communism to our present 
form of Government and the right to private property in 
the last analysis simmers down to this: Which system will 
prove in the long run to afford the better for the support, 
development, and survival of civilization. 

In my opinion, capitalism can not successfully compete 
with communism, or, in other words, no private industry 
that must pay high wages which will maintain a decent 
standard of living (without which a liberty-loving people can 
not keep their self-respect or long maintain their freedom) 
can compete for business with a nation which has taken 
over all the resources and property of the country and has 
put everybody in servitude, whether voluntary or involuntary, 
and has fixed what they shall do and what they are to 
receive therefor. 

With depression and unemployment existing largely 
throughout the world we see newspaper dispatches (which, 
of course, may not be true) to the effect that the man power 
of Russia is all employed and now they are drawing upon 
the women of the land and placing them in active fields 
of labor. 
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Although we have not recognized the Russian Government 
(if any there be) we have given them aid and comfort. 
We are making investments of private capital, we are fur- 
nishing them our modern machinery of production, and 
are furnishing them our engineers. With our modern ma- 
chinery, with our intelligent leadership to develop mass pro- 
duction, and with their tremendous labor power mobolized 
by the state and at an insignificant cost, private enterprise 
in no country in the world can meet their price or competi- 
tion when their 5-year program is perfected. 

This House is shortly going to be asked to pass legisla- 
tion placing a partial temporary embargo on the importa- 
tion of crude oil. Russia has immense oil resources. They 
are just beginning to develop them, and it will not be long 
until their oil can be dumped on our shores and their oil 
and refined products will take away from us our foreign 
markets. We must protect the markets of this country 
for our own people. 

Whether our system or the soviet system wins out in the 
long run will depend not nearly so much on what is done 
by the national lawmakers of the Capitol as it will depend 
upon the vision, the statesmanship, the ability to think in 
terms of social good and permanent welfare of society, and 
not merely in terms of dividends on the part of those who 
are charged with the industrial leadership of this Nation 
and who make its program and mold its policy. 

Where there is no vision the people perish.” Our future 
and the future of our institutions depend for their survival 
and existence on the high plane of thought of the people 
of this country when dealing with our governmental, social, 
and economic problems. 

Our problems will never be solved and evils will never 
be remedied by looking in the wrong places for the cause, 
or looking in other wrong places for the cure. To me it is 
folly to look to the Government at Washington as a sort 
of a shrine where all human ills can be cured. 

I have in my hand a letter from one of my constituents 
which may or may not have been written in a facetious 
spirit, but I am going to read it to you, as it paints a pic- 
ture of the condition in which millions of the people find 
themselves, as well as the philosophy that they think it is 
the Government’s business to pull them out. The people 
in the condition described in this letter are not those in 
serious want, those for whom we have been appropriating 
money to help—and no one would go further and feel more 
sympathy than I to relieve poverty and suffering. 

The people who find themselves in the situation described 
in this letter are not yet in the bread line, but the persual 
of such a course to its extreme makes them candidates for 
that position. It shows in short how easy it is to keep one’s 
self poor trying to make everyone else believe we are rich— 
the habit of putting everything in the window and having 
nothing left on the shelf when the test of a sane, well- 
balanced life and society is to be able to cut one’s clothes 
from the cloth he has, and the artistry comes in making 
them fit. 

I will ask you now to listen to the reading of these words. 
I learned to talk before I learned to read, so I do not read 
as well as I speak. [Laughter.] 

TULSA, OKLA., February 6, 1931. 
Mr. CHARLES O’CONNOR. 

Dran Mx. O'CONNOR: Ye gods! We've got bills from the butcher, 
grocer, baker, plumber, barber, clothier, realtor, hairdresser, 
printer, cleaner, tailor, gunsmith, florist, dentist, optometrist, 
druggist, locksmith, physician, obstetrician, chiropractor, osteo- 
path, the veterinarian, the hospital, the garbage collector, loan 
company, laundry, light company, gas company, water company, 
milkman, iceman, telephone company, telegraph company, build- 
ing and loan association, and our collection, defense, and divorce 


attorneys. : 

Payments are due on our radio, frigidaire, washing machine, 
goldfish, and automobile, including tires, repairs, gas and oil, 
greasing, washing, top dressing, wrecks, parking space, batteries, 
and fenders since the wife learned to drive; and we owe our maid, 
stenographer, chauffeur, butler, and porter. There’s rent on our 
house, Office, and garage, and we've got huckster, automobile, 
marriage, driver, and dog licenses to buy. 

Our dues are past due in the American Legion, Better Business 
Bureau, Boy Scouts, chamber of commerce, church, community 
fund, Hod Carrier’s Union, credit men, purchasing agents, country 
club, public health association, Salvation Army, retail merchants 
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tornado, compensation, title, accident, plate glass, educational, 
hail, unemployment, public liability, property damage, business, 
theft, collision, explosion, forgery, furs, golfer’s liability, livestock, 
rain, disability, group, jewelry, and riot policies. 

We've got cigarettes, tobacco, magazines, theaters, bridge and 
poker parties to pay for, baby shoes, booze, gloves, hose, corsets, 
diapers, dresses, and doodads to buy, and if there's any left there's 
the tax collector waiting for his general, special, paving, personal, 
amusement, income, ad valorem, property, gasoline, township, 
school, poll, dog, and sewer taxes. 

We can't die because the undertaker’s charges are too much, and 
we ask you, How the hell can we keep on livin’ if you don't loosen 
up and do something for us? 

Expectantly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
more minute. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. What I am going to say 
in this one minute is what caused me to get up here this 
morning. 

I opposed the appointment of the Fish investigating com- 
mittee because I said its chief result would be to give wide 
publicity to the communist movement and that hundreds 
would hear and know of the teaching of communism where 
one knew of it before. I believe I spoke as a prophet. 

Shortly after the break of day this morning the moving- 
picture men and the camera men were surrounding the 
Capitol with their picture machines, gathered here on Gov- 
ernment ground. In my opinion, they have no business 
there and whoever is charged with the use of these grounds 
should see to it that they were not there except when given 
permission. [Applause.] 

Why are they there? They are hoping that something 
will happen. Their presence may help something to happen, 
because no matter how orderly the crowd assembles, some of 
these agitators or some one in the crowd for that purpose 
would make it their business to do something so that some 
policeman would grab them or club them, and then we have 
action. Then the hero is in the pictures and the movies and 
pictures are in the paper and on the screen and a big hulla- 
baloo going out all over the country and the world that we 
are having riots at the National Capitol. 

I tell you, gentlemen, we ought to use our heads and not 
play into the hands of these seekers of cheap publicity, and 
if our industrial system and our Government falls it will 
not be because of any lack of good intentions on our part 
but because of our stupidity, as shown by our playing into 
the hands of these agitators and giving them the very 
thing which they seek—world-wide, free, sensational pub- 
licity—publicity which they do not deserve and should not 
have. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NOLAN]. 

MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, it is my honor to represent in this body the 
city of Minneapolis, one of the most attractive cities in the 
United States. I think this statement will be borne out 
by the gentlemen who have had the privilege of visiting 
Minneapolis. 

We are proud of many things that our city has done, but 
there is no institution in the city of Minneapolis in which 
the people of that city and State take greater pride than 
in the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, one of the finest 
musical organizations of its kind to be found anywhere. 
LApplause. ] 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra has been making a 
tour of the United States, and has visited our neighbors at 
the North and at the South. It carries the name of our 
city. The people of Minneapolis maintain this organization, 
and it is going to appear here in the city of Washington on 
Thursday afternoon, Lincoln's Birthday, at the National 
Theater, at 4.30. I commend this organization to those of 
vou who desire to hear the highest type of musical composi- 
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tion played by one of the greatest organizations of its kind 
in this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, so many items in the bill 
that the Committee on Appropriations is bringing to the 
attention of the House to-day will be considered under the 
five-minute rule that I shall omit reference to a great many 
of the subjects that are of interest and which will receive 
attention when the bill is read under the 5-minute rule. 

There is wide-spread interest on the part of our citizens 
in the Naval Establishment of the United States, and 
there is wide-spread interest on the part of Members of 
the House of Representatives in this arm of our defense and 
in the bill which we bring to you for its support. The meas- 
ure that we are presenting to you this morning carries a 
total of $344,342,952 for the fiscal year 1932, as against $380,- 
653,643 for the current fiscal year, omitting $2,000,000 of 
indirect moneys which will be drawn from the supply ac- 
count fund during the fiscal year. 

The present bill is $36,310,691 under the amount appro- 
priated for the current year, and $3,451,000 under the Budget 
estimate for 1932. 

Perhaps at this point I should say that most of the reduc- 
tion the committee made in the Budget estimates is on 
account of certain items that have been included in the 
first deficiency appropriation bill and on account of re- 
ductions in the cost of materials and supplies for the Navy. 
The other items where lesser sums are proposed do not 
amount to a great deal other than about $400,000 on account 
of the Virgin Islands, the government of which hereafter 
will be under the jurisdiction of the Interior Department. 

THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT 

When we think of the Naval Establishment we naturally 
think of a great investment that the Government has made. 

You can not think of the investment we have in all the 
factors that make up the Naval Establishment without real- 
izing that its annual up-keep necessarily must draw heavily 
upon the National Budget. 

The investment, for instance, in ships of the Navy to-day 
is approximately $1,450,000,000. The investment in the shore 
establishment of the Navy to-day is something like $645,- 
000,000. Naturally, then, when you have a total investment 
aggregating upward of $2,000,000,000, money must be ap- 
propriated in a degree that is rather liberal to maintain the 
different factors that enter into the maintenance and opera- 
tion of an establishment of such large proportions. 

Let me briefly indicate to you these expenditures arising 
under the different bureaus that have charge of the work. 

In the first place, think of the establishment itself. The 
average life of a ship of the Navy is supposed to be 20 years— 
sometimes longer and sometimes not so long. If you could 
think of 20 years as the average life of a ship, then for the 
purpose of keeping the investment of $1,450,000,000 in ships 
intact, you would need for that purpose a little more than 
$70,000,000 per annum. 

Then, again, the shore establishment is $650,000,000 in 
round figures. To keep the shore establishment in good 
shape and in condition to perform the work the yards 
and plants are designed to perform requires millions of 
dollars. 

It is these two things in the Navy, the ships afloat and 
the shore establishment, that occasion the maintenance and 
operating expenses that are administered by the different 
bureaus of the Navy Department, and for which we propose 
to appropriate for the Bureau of Engineering something like 
$19,000,000; for the Bureau of Construction and Repairs, 
nearly $18,500,000; for the Bureau of Yards and Docks, about 
$9,000,000; and for the Bureau of Ordnance, something like 
$13,000,000. 

All of these appropriations, you might say, are for cur- 
rent upkeep and maintenance, not taking into account re- 
placement items, which, of course, occur and constitute a 
considerable annual expense. There are other items. You 
must have officers and men. You have at the present time 
an annual budget for this purpose of approximately $154,- 
000,000 for pay, subsistence, and transportation. In addi- 
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tion to that, you have a great Aviation Bureau, an activity 
that has come into being almost within the last 15 years, 
so far as effective work may be concerned. That activity 
is drawing at this time from the Budget something more 
than $31,000,000 annually. You have the Marine Corps, 
another institution that is as old as our Government itself, 
which costs our Government annually about $25,000,000. 
In addition to these huge expenditures there are other 
lesser amounts and I say lesser amounts only in a com- 
parative way. I refer to the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery; to the institution at Annapolis; I refer to the experi- 
mental laboratory; I refer to the overhead of the bureaus 
and of the Navy Department itself. Here again we find 
several million dollars. The sum total of all that I have 
indicated goes to make up the three hundred and seventy and 
odd million dollars representing the naval budget, to be 
met by the people of our country every year. 

Let us refer to a few of the larger items in the bill. In 
the first place, there has been some impression that the 
Committee on Appropriations has reduced the Naval Estab- 
lishment in two ways: First, by bringing in a bill that would 
not permit as many ships to be in the establishment in 1932 
as were in the establishment in 1931. That statement is 
not accurate. In other words, there have been reductions 
made, but not by the committee. The department has made 
the reductions and will continue to make them in effecting 
a readjustment of the operating-force program. There will 
be in commission during 1932 approximately 276 ships, as 
against 321 ships which were in commission at the beginning 
of the present fiscal year. Why have these reductions been 
made? They have been made in part as a result of the 
reorganization of the Navy and in part because of the pos- 
sible reductions brought about by reason of the treaty that 
was signed in London and promulgated by the President of 
the United States on January 1, 1931. I do not need to 
recall all of the features of that treaty; I shall go into that 
to some extent a little later; but at this moment I merely 
wish to set at rest the rumor that we in some way have 
brought in a bill that will make it impossible for the Navy 
Department to maintain the ships in commission that it is 
thought ought to be maintained. As a matter of fact, we 
have provided for the ships that are estimated necessary 
for the Naval Establishment for 1932. 

Then, again, the report has gone out that somehow or 
other we are reducing the officer and enlisted personnel. 
As to those two statements let me say again that there is 
an inaccuracy. We have taken some steps, which I shall 
discuss a little later on, that have to do with the officer per- 
sonnel, not by way of reducing it but by way of avoiding 
expansion. You do not at this time have authorization for 
expansion, and we have indicated our opposition to expan- 
sion and have provided what we think will be a helpful way 
by which expansion may be avoided. 

When it comes to the enlisted personnel, there has been 
a reduction in the estimates from 84,500 provided for in the 
current year to 79,700 in the estimates for 1932. This again 
has been brought about by means of reductions or with- 
drawals of certain ships from the Naval Establishment, 
chiefly on account of the reorganization made possible as a 
result of the London conference. 


RESULTS OF THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY 


The results of the London naval conference can be sum- 
marized as, first, definite limitation in all categories of ships 
of the three powers, including limitation in aircraft-carrier 
tonnage of units of less than 10,000-ton displacement; sec- 
ond, extension of replacement dates of capital ships; third, 
retirement of three capital ships for the United States and 
five for Great Britain; and, finally, definite provision that 
omission upon the part of a nation to build within a time 
provided within which construction could be had shall not 
be regarded as forfeiting the amount of tonnage postponed 
by such nation. 

Just what money savings may accrue to the several powers 
or to the United States as a result of the conference involves 
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the fundamental question of whether or not the highest 
interests of our country and the world may be served by pur- 
suing a moderate program within the limits laid down or by 
building up to the limit of authorization in all categories. 

At this point I desire to place in the Recorp a table that 
will show the tonnage of the three great powers—the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan—at the time the confer- 
ence convened and as it will be authorized under the 
agreement: 


Tonnage built, building, appropriated for, or fired by Washington 
conference as of January 15, 1930, contrasted with tonnage under 
London conference agreement 


PaSA E ey ee aces anion cae a ian toe Wade tae 
President Hoover of April 11, 1930, 


except authorization for aircraft which is 
data for London 8 is from statement of 
and from apparently authentic press dis 


115,350 tons, 
‘68,870 tons, built ‘oat building.” 
18 cruisers. 


cruisers. 
These figures for United States and Great Britain are interchangeable. 
Includes 61 5 A 991 tons) listed for disposal. 


3 Eclusive of 47,598 of craft in service but over effective age. Exclusive of 
86,915 tons of craft listed A tor disposal. 

u Reusten of 1,695 tons of craft in service but over effective age. 

2 Eclusive of 60,160 tons of craft in service but over effective age. 


CERTAIN DIRECT SAVINGS 


From an examination of the table it will appear that as a 
result of the London conference certain tonnage increases 
are made possible and certain reductions in tonnage re- 
quired. Let us consider both factors. 

Direct money savings may be made as a result of the 
action of the conference. In the first place, as to battleships, 
the elimination of three battleships from the fleet of the 
United States is, in itself, no negligible item, and should 
result in a saving, in maintenance and operation costs alone, 
for each ship amounting to more than $2,000,000 for each 
year they otherwise would have remained in service. 

Again the measure provides for the extension of all bat- 
tleship replacement dates until 1936. Within that time, 
were the United States to replace ships that she could re- 
place under the Washington treaty, she would replace five 
completely; and five more would be in process of replace- 
ment, all of which, upon the basis of $37,500,000 per ship, 
would make a total of $281,250,000, which would be needed 
between now and 1936. No one can state to-day that that 
is an absolute saving. It is a postponement. But by 1936 
it may well be that as a result of the conference which will 
meet the year before, or in 1935, battleships will be entirely 
eliminated or their numbers reduced to such an extent that 
the entire amount of $281,250,000 now postponed may be 
saved to the Treasury of the United States, and with corre- 
sponding saving to other countries. Other direct savings 
will be made through the scrapping of certain destroyer and 
submarine tonnage. 

WHAT WOULD WE NEED TO DO IN NEW CONSTRUCTION WORK AND 
MAINTENANCE OF ESTABLISHMENT UNDER THE TREATY 

The question that is asked over and over is, What will be 
the effect of the London treaty upon the pending programs 
and the maintenance of naval establishments? 

At once the proponents of ever-increasing navies who have 
been antagonistic to any limitation of armaments, who have 
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urged in season and out of season that the United States 
should determine the size of its own Naval Establishment, re- 
gardless of other powers, are now urging that under the 
terms of the London treaty it would be the duty of the 
United States and of every other nation party to the treaty 
to carry forward construction programs up to the entire 
limit of authorization in the several categories. Some very 
earnest people take this point of view, but, on the other 
hand, it is the position of all those who consciously or un- 
consciously have personal interests to serve. 

In view of the tremendous interest in this phase of the 
question, I shall address myself to it specifically. 

The feature of the London naval agreement 
is the limit that has been fixed upon tonnage of the several 
types. Friends of limitation regret that it was not possible 
for lower limits to have been attained. The fact, however, 
that limits were attained that on the whole fix possible 
tonnage at a figure below the present tonnage of nations is 
cause for gratitude. The fixation of construction within 
categories will remove competition in the vicious sense that 
has prevailed during past years. 

But what is meant by limitation? Does it mean building 
up to the limit in all categories? Does it mean that there 
is imposed upon nations an obligation to maintain at all 
times and regardless of circumstances what some are pleased 
to call “ treaty navies ”? 

It has been my constant thought and my earnest conten- 
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obligation not to build beyond the limitations imposed as 
to tonnage or in advance of the time within which certain 
craft might be laid down, but that no obligation, direct or 
by implication, was imposed upon any nation to build other 
than according to a course that would have regard for its 
own national needs. 

What, then, shall we say as to policy? 

Cardinal in the reasons for justification of navies is na- 
tional and world-wide security. Limitations themselves 
for tonnage go far toward solving the problem of security. 
Assurance through these limitations is given that rival 
nations will not build craft of a certain type or of all types 
in excess of defined tonnage. It thus becomes the privilege, 
the opportunity, if you please, of nations to take this factor 
into account in formulating their naval programs. 

If this be true, it follows that nations may have regard 
for elements that in the past under competitive building 
had to be ignored: 

First. Financial burdens and national budgets. 

Second. The problem of an even load in navy yards. 

Third. The effect new building or replacement will have 
upon craft of the several types in comparison with the craft 
that other nations will have when the limitation conference 
of 1935 or other earlier conference may be held. 

Fourth. The actual need from the standpoint of defense 
modified as will be this need by moderation of other nations. 


FINANCIAL BURDENS AND NATIONAL BUDGETS 


From the standpoint of burdens that are reflected 
through taxation that rest upon the peoples of the great 
world powers, it must be remembered that last year the 
organized military powers of the world, including reserves 
of the several powers aggregated nearly 30,000,000 men. 
This burden calls for stupendous money costs. It must be 
remembered that during that same period the naval budg- 
ets of the United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, 
and Italy were close on to $1,000,000,000. It must be re- 
membered that the naval burden alone for the United 
States was more than $374,000,000. It can not be disputed 
that 72 per cent of the annual expenditures of the United 
States is on account of past wars or the maintenance of 
Military and Naval Establishments. More than that, these 
burdens are mounting. 

I shall pass over expenses incurred in military establish- 
ments other than the Navy, but as to the Navy I desire to 
direct the attention of the House to the tremendous expanse 
of naval burdens upon the world’s great powers as they have 
gone forward during the last 25 years. 
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Naval appropriations of leading world powers 


Mr. Chairman, with due regard for the obligation that 
legislative bodies owe to their constituencies, with due re- 
gard for the sacrifice that must be made by the millions of 
people in all countries not only of comforts of life, but in 
some instances bare necessities, regard must be had for 
ways that will mean reduction of burdens of government. 

It is possible to give a fair outline of what the London 
treaty will cost the United States in money, provided we 
insist upon building up to the limitations within the treaty 
and construe the limitations as an obligation to build. 

Turning to battleships, it would mean that the three that 
are to be decommissioned would be kept in full commission 
to the last day possible under the terms of the treaty— 
one year in the case of two ships and 18 months in the 
case of the other. 

It would mean an urge to permit reckless expenditure 
under the guise of modernization upon any or all of the 
remaining battleships. 

It would mean an obligation to construct 69,000 tons of 
aircraft carriers, 

It would mean an obligation not only to construct all the 
8-inch gun cruisers that the treaty permits, but in addition 
75,000 tons of the 6-inch gun cruisers over and above what 
we have to-day. 

In the matter of destroyers, it would be possible to replace 
150,000 tons and between 20,000 and 25,000 tons of sub- 
marines. 

More than that, it would be possible, and, of course, those 
who are urging the ever-expanding program would insist 
that it is necessary, to provide one-fourth of our 6-inch gun 
cruisers with landing decks for aircraft. By implication 
we would need to add possibly 2,000 airplanes to our air- 
craft program in order to supply the airplanes that would 
be necessary for aircraft carriers and the aviation comple- 
ments possessed by other types. 

Rough estimates of what this building program would 
cost run from $750,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 between now 
and 1936. That period of time is little less than six years. 
It would mean an annual naval construction program of 
$125,000,000 to $150,000,000 for the United States for fighting 
types of craft. 

From the standpoint of national finances, I submit, there 
can be no justification for any such expenditure of money, 
an expenditure that would treble the appropriations that 
we have made for new construction work on an average for 
each of the last 10 years. 

Do gentlemen hail the London conference as a success 
who see only that it means multiplying in this enormous 
fashion the cost of naval armaments? It would be a per- 
version of the magnificent work of President Hoover and 
Prime Minister MacDonald and the able delegates to the 
London conference to transform a limitation agreement into 
a mandate for expansion programs. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is not all that would be involved. 
Fighting craft mean auxiliary craft. Fighting craft mean 
expansion in navy yards. Fighting craft mean personnel, 
both officer and enlisted personnel. The expansion of the 
Navy of the United States to the limits that would be pos- 
sible were that to be the interpretation of the London treaty 
would mean the increase of burden of naval appropriations 
from an average of about $350,000,000 annually, as it has 
been during the last eight years, to an annual cost of between 
$500,000,000 and $600,000,000. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. If the gentleman will be brief. I do not 
wish to yield until I have made a complete statement. 

Mr, BRITTEN. Does the gentleman intend in his gen- 
eral time to deal further with the officer question? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

oa BRITTEN. The question of the commissioned offi- 
cers 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. And will the gentleman sug- 
gest the nature of the reorganization that has resulted in 
this reduction of the personnel? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And further what he had ref- 
erence to about the expansion of the Navy? 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me say this generally: If I can pro- 
ceed without interruption for a while I shall reach these 
different points. All of the questions that the gentlemen 
have just asked me are in my line of thought, and if the 
gentlemen will be patient I shall reach them in an orderly 
way. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I shall try to be patient, but 
does not the gentleman think that in view of the fact that 
this bill was reported to the House only yesterday and that 
the hearings were available only on Saturday last, and that 
not a member from the committee has yet addressed the 
House upon the subject, he should be generous in answer- 
ing questions and in the debate? 

Mr. FRENCH. Surely; and that is what I am trying to 
do now. We shall make much better progress if I may make 
a general statement, and then I shall be glad to yield. Turn- 
ing immediately to the question that was raised by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Hut], as to the reorganizations 
that permitted the withdrawal of certain ships, I shall go 
just a little bit further into the question. Our hearings 
and the report indicate the withdrawals that have been or 
will be made. In the first place, we are withdrawing four 
of the battleships of the Naval Establishment. One of them, 
the Utah, will be worked over into a target ship—not to be 
shot at, but for the purpose of utilization for many years 
in connection with target practice. Another one, the Wyom- 
ing, will be worked over into a training ship for the use of 
the midshipmen at the Naval Academy and such other train- 
ing missions as the department may see fit to assign. The 
Arkansas also will be used as a training ship, and the 
Florida will be disposed of. Each of these ships means a 
complement of officers of something like 60 or 65. It means 
a complement of men of something like 1,100 or 1,150, and 
it will be seen that right there you will have released either 
wholly or partly a rather large number of officers and men, 
who will be available for other billets. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman state right there what 
will happen to the Florida? 

Mr. FRENCH. It will be scrapped, as provided for by 
the treaty. 

Mr. HALE. As I read the report, there are four ships 
to be scrapped—the Florida, the Arkansas, the Utah, and 
the Wyoming. 

Mr. FRENCH. No. The Arkansas will not be scrapped 
under the treaty, but will be used as a training ship and carry 
a reduced complement. We have 18 battleships, and under 
the London treaty we are to have 15, exclusive of the two 
we may retain, one as a target ship and the other as a 
training ship, but each demilitarized. 

England has withdrawn five battleships, so she will be 
reduced to 15, the same as the United States. 

It will be recalled in this connection that in view of the 
age of some of the British ships, England was permitted, as 
a result of the Washington conference, to have a couple more 
ships than the United States, because of the inferiority of 
some of the ships which England was permitted to retain in 
commission. 

Then we drop down to the destroyers. Up to this year we 
have had 100 to 105 destroyers in commission. This coming 
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year we shall have only 86, plus 4 light mine layers, which 
are of the destroyer class. 

Then we come to submarines. Submarines will be reduced 
from 76 to 55 in commission. 

Gentlemen, these represent the main changes that involve 
ships and make possible the release of the men to whom I 
have referred. Probably it will be recognized at once that I 
have indicated ships, the release of which will free a larger 
number of enlisted men than indicated by the figures 84,500 
appropriated for in the current year and 179,700 provided 
for in the bill we are now presenting to you. The fact of the 
matter is the Navy Department has felt that those ships 
could spare somewhat more men than that, but the demands 
for men within the establishment in other directions to 
maintain work in efficient shape require somewhat larger 
allotments, notably in aviation, where we have been expand- 
ing and have now a total of 11,740 men, as I recall. 

I have indicated there will be certain withdrawals as a 
result of the London treaty. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman state what the other 
countries will save along that line? 

Mr. FRENCH. The savings of the other countries will be 
in proportion to the savings of the United States. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. The savings will run into millions of 
dollars? 

Mr. FRENCH. It will run into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman yield? Does the gentle- 
man wish to be interrupted at this point on battleships? 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me proceed, and I shall be glad to 
yield a little later on. 


PRACTICE UNDER WASHINGTON TREATY 


Immediately following the Washington conference the 
question of the obligation of the United States under the 
terms of the treaty resulting therefrom became a subject of 
earnest debate. It will be recalled that that treaty fixed a 
limitation upon capital-ship and aircraft-carrier tonnage. 
It will be recalled that, as to the former, replacement dates 
were prescribed touching various battleships prior to which 
replacement might not occur, these dates varying with the 
different countries and having regard for the age of ships 
to be replaced. 8 

The proponents of ever-increasing naval establishments 
urged at once that unless nations built up to the authoriza- 
tions and at the time of the replacement dates they would 
lose the right to build. From that date until now they have 
been urging that the limitations recited in the treaty of 
Washington imposed obligations of construction as well as 
obligations not to construct prior to fixed dates. 

Consider for a moment what has been the attitude of 
nations upon this subject. 

As for battleships, only two nations have reached the time 
when replacement could be had in tonnage other than the 
replacement that was in process or immediately to be under- 
taken upon the conclusion of the Washington treaty. Great 
Britain was given the privilege of completing certain craft 
and withdrawing five of her older battleships and cruisers 
that she had at the time of the Washington treaty. This 
she did. The United States was given the privilege of com- 
pleting two battleships which were under construction and 
withdrawing four of. the older ones that she possessed in 
1922 and which were to continue as part of her fleet until 
the new ones had been added. A like adjustment was made 
for Japan. 

The dates for the large replacement programs, however, 
for all nations were ahead. 

The United States, Great Britain, and Japan, in the ab- 
sence of the London conference, were not to reach their 
replacement dates until 1931. In that year Great Britain 
was to have been privileged to lay down 2 battleships, the 
United States 2, and Japan 1. 

There were two other nations parties to the treaty—France 
and Italy. Replacement dates for each of these nations oc- 
curred for two battleships in 1927 and 1929, respectively— 
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the battleships that could have been replaced in those years 
for each nation having an aggregate tonnage of 70,000 tons. 
Yet neither France nor Italy interpreted the treaty to mean 
that an obligation was imposed to build and neither nation 
laid down the craft permitted. 

But it is urged by those who insist upon building up to 
treaty limitations that other nations that are parties to the 
treaty are interested, and not alone the nation that does not 
desire to build upon a given time. 

I then submit in answer that Great Britain, the United 
States, or Japan did not protest to either France or Italy 
that those nations were violating the Washington treaty 
through failure to build in 1927 and 1929. 

If they are correct who contend that France and Italy 
were obligated to build, it follows that the other parties to 
the treaty—the United States, Great Britain, and Japan— 
were guilty themselves of negligence in failure to remind 
France and Italy of their solemn covenants to replace their 
battleships when they saw that these nations were neglecting 
so to do. No such protests were made. I submit there was 
no such obligation. 

At the London conference, however, both France and Italy 
assumed that they had not lost their right to lay down the 
craft that could have been laid down in 1927 and 1929, and 
their position was frankly and freely -conceded by the con- 
ference. 

Now, turn to aircraft carriers. 

The five powers who were parties to the Washington agree- 
ment were allocated tonnage as follows: 


Tons 
nip Syn oa ERATE SSS Ra SEER Eh LS — 135,000 
Pea ty se EERO ES Al ER Ey gt ET Bee ee --- 135, 000 
T - 81, 000 
PIGUCE RA A aa A e o E E A ie 60, 000 


But at the time of the London conference, what had na- 
tions done?- Eight years had passed since the Washington 
conference was concluded, and yet during that time the 
United States had completed but two carriers, the Lexington 
and the Saratoga, with a tonnage of 66,000 and had barely 
begun a third of 13,800 tons. Great Britain was far short 
of her allocated tonnage, and much of the tonnage that she 
had was so obsolete that she could be justified in replacing 
it. This was likewise true of Japan. France had little more 
than one-third of her aircraft tonnage and Italy had none 
at all. 

OFFICER PERSONNEL 

A little while ago I was asked to refer to officer personnel. 
You will recall that during the last few weeks a great deal 
has been said by naval officers in the matter of increasing 
the number of officers of the Navy. The officer personnel at 
present is fixed by law at 4 per cent of the authorized en- 
listed strength of the Naval Establishment, or to-day 5,499 
officers of the line, plus other officers of the different corps, 
the staff officers, numbering 2,000, or 3,000 more. 

The naval officers are urging that we pass a measure pro- 
viding that we add 2,100 officers of the line. Of course, that 
would mean that we would need to add other staff officers in 
order that the Naval Establishment would be correctly bal- 
anced. Of course, we should do no such thing as that, and 
why? The first reason is because the expansion of our 
Naval Establishment will mean the expansion of the naval 
establishments of Great Britain, of Japan, of France, and 
of Italy, and the very thing we had hoped to attain by rea- 
son of the London conference will have been crushed as you 
would crush the shell of an egg. You will not attain what 
you had hoped to attain in the way of a limitation of the 
military burdens that rest upon the peoples of the nations. 

I said upon this floor last spring that what we do here 
finds its echo in other countries. Members of the Con- 
gress, that statement was borne out by the action taken by 
and the discussions in the different countries that are 
parties to the treaty. Turn to Japan. The program that 
was urged by the big-navy group of Japan, after that coun- 
try had approved the treaty, for the expansion of her naval 
establishment was represented in the proposed expenditure 
of 450,000,000 yen. Then when it was studied by the Depart- 
ment of Finance of Japan it was cut in two and a compromise 
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finally effected, namely, 370,000,000 yen, to be expended in 
a progressive program during the next several years; 
20,000,000 yen to be added to it, possibly, in 1935. But why 
this compromise? Because of the action taken by the Con- 
gress of the United States. Does anyone doubt that if we 
had carried through the bill of one year ago and set our eyes 
to a program looking to the expenditure of three-quarters of 
a billion dollars or a billion dollars in the next six or eight 
years for the construction of the Navy of the United States 
that Japan would have compromised in her building pro- 
gram? Of course she would not. It is folly to say she 
would. The action of the Congress of the United States 
last spring is responsible directly or indirectly for the ac- 
tion taken in the Diet of Japan. 

Again, consult the debates in the British Parliament. I 
shall not take time to read them; but I could refer to 
speech after speech made on the floor of the Parliament in 
which complaint is made of the course that is proposed in 
the United States. One of the members of the Commons only 
a few months ago pointed out that we were proposing in 
the United States to raise the number of enlisted men by 
6,000. Why, the gentleman was misinformed. The proposal 
is to raise the enlisted men’s strength by something like 
15,000, on the basis of the present Naval Establishment and 
building programs, if. those who testified before our commit- 
tee can have their way. 

In our hearings it is disclosed that we were told that to 
carry the men they wanted to carry would require over 
90,000 men for the manning of the ships, if they are to be 
permitted to keep in commission those that are now in the 
service or are being built. Not only this, but they say they 
have not enough officers; that in order to supply the officers 
for the ships now built and building, and to keep them in 
commission, you will have to increase that figure by some- 
thing like 1,000, and to complete the program for a London- 
treaty navy you would have to increase the number of officers 
of the line by 2,100. 

The echoes of the London debate, of the debates in the 
Diet of Japan, are heard in this body and the debates here 
will be heard in the Parliaments of those Governments; and 
if this Congress adopts a program that anywhere nearly 
approaches building up to the authorized strength of the 
London treaty it is going to mean that the other countries 
will adopt similar programs and then the expenditures for 
the maintenance of the Naval Establishment by your country 
will not be limited to $370,000,000 but they will rise progres- 
sively and substantially until that project shall have been 
completed, when you will be called upon to pay certainly not 
less than $500,000,000 annually to maintain the Naval Estab- 
lishment that we shall have attained after we have had the 
several conferences for a reduction of naval armament. 

Somehow it seems that I must iterate and reiterate the 
effect that programs of one country have upon programs of 
another. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the parliamentary debates of 
the House of Commons giving the proceedings for December 
19, 1930. Upon that day a member of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Wellock, referred to statements that were made 
in this Chamber. He was generous enough to refer to my 
own statements in which I had urged moderation, and then 
he said: 

I could give other quotations, but I do not wish to labor the 
point. It is, however, a most important point, and I hope that 
the government will see that we in this country come far short 
of building up to the limits laid down in the London naval agree- 
ment. In that way I believe we shall be in a very strong position 
to secure a much bigger reduction in armaments when the next 
conference meets. 

Mr. Wellock is thinking of naval reductions. He is think- 
ing of teamwork, and he represents what I believe to be that 
fine body of sentiment in the great countries of the world 
that realizes that by friendliness, by understanding, by 
agreement, we can proceed with moderation under the lim- 
itation programs already adopted and that by the time an- 
other naval conference may meet we shall be in a very 
strong position to secure greater reduction in armaments 
than have been accepted in the past. 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia. May I interrupt the gentleman 
right there, without taking him away from that line of 
thought? Does not the gentleman think the program that 
has been suggested and submitted to the Congress is in line 
with what the gentleman has just been saying and is, indeed, 
@ moderate program that will not excite or increase the 
building activities of other nations? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, I think in large part the program that 
has been proposed is in the right direction, and I should 
myself support the bill. There is a vast difference between 
a program calling for $74,000,000 and a program calling 
for between three-quarters of a billion and one billion 
dollars. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I am with the gentleman on 
that, and therefore the gentleman’s argument that we are 
liable to do something to excite the other nations is not 
founded on the facts with respect to what we have actually 
done, because the gentleman indorses the proposed building 
program now before the Congress. 

Mr. FRENCH. I am discussing the possibilities that are 
being discussed in our country. There are a great many 
people in our country who are not at all satisfied with what 
the gentleman’s committee has done in reporting a mod- 
erate bill but would like to go to the ceiling and report a 
bill that would care for an entire building program that 
would take us up to the limits permitted under the London 
treaty. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Does the gentleman think we 
have pursued a very moderate course? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think you have. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And the gentleman indorses 
that moderate building program? 

Mr. FRENCH. I would say in a general way; yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield there for one 
brief question? 

Mr. FRENCH. All right. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is the gentleman in favor of the Ameri- 
can Navy being equal to the British Navy in accordance 
with the London treaty or is the gentleman opposed to that? 

Mr. FRENCH. I shall be glad to reply. I am not in 
favor of the American Government trying to maintain a 
naval establishment merely for the purpose of keeping up 
with somebody. I am in favor of the Navy of our country 
being adequate to our needs and of our country consulting 
these several factors in shaping our Budget: First of all, 
necessarily, the needs of our great country, which are over 
all and stand over all; and, second, having considered that, 
then for us to consider the needs of our country in connec- 
tion with the demands upon the public Treasury, the people 
of our country furnishing the moneys that go into our public 
Treasury, and I am opposed, under any guise, to building 
ships merely to keep up with some one else. [Applause.] 

Because Great Britain may propose to have certain ships, 
we do not necessarily need to have ships to match them, 
nor is this generally urged other than by those who would 
like to build merely because Great Britain may build. There 
are a great many factors that must be considered—the nat- 
ural wealth of our country, the fact that we are compact, the 
fact that Canada adjoins the United States, and a great 
many other factors that must be taken into account in con- 
nection with such a program. If the people of the United 
States and the people of Great Britain will quit making 
faces at each other, will quit pretending to think that they 
are building against each other, when any thoughtful man 
in either country knows it is false, we shall go a long way 
toward peace. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Perhaps no more concrete 
illustration of the gentleman’s view can be cited than to say 
that the gentleman from Idaho is not opposed to the build- 
ing program reported out of the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Mr. FRENCH. I thank the gentleman for the sugges- 
tion; it is in line with the answer I made to the gentleman 
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Now, let me conclude and then I shall be glad to yield for 
an interruption, and answer such questions as may be 
asked. 

There is one thought that I wish to emphasize at this 
point, and that is this: If we follow the program that ought 
to be followed by our country, it will be followed by others. 
We are doing that which the nations of the world that were 
parties to the Versailles treaty agreed to do when we made 
the demand on Germany not so many years ago. I doubt 
if anyone can say that the agreement there is what you 
could call a legally binding contract, but, on the other hand, 
I am frank to say, and I believe, the statement made in the 
preamble of the treaty is a moral obligation. It constitutes 
a moral obligation upon all the powers that required Ger- 
many to sign a treaty that she would not build a battleship 
of more than 10,000 tons and was limited to six of those 
ships. 

What did we say? We stated in the treaty of Versailles: 

In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation 
of the armament of all nations, Germany undertakes directly to 
observe the military, naval, and air clauses that follow. 

What powerful nations were participants in that treaty? 
The United States was one. Our Navy to-day, outside of 
the Navies of Great Britain and Japan, is greater than that 
of the other navies of the world. Great Britain was one 
of the powers party to the treaty. Her navy, outside of the 
Navy of the United States and the Navy of Japan, is greater 
than all of the other navies in the world. 

I have told the House to-day something about the naval 
establishments of the other powers—France, Italy, and 


Japan. Those are the countries that signed the treaty with |- 


that condition upon which Germany was not to go forward, 
and I tell you it does challenge the conscience of the people 
of other countries and our good faith in making provisions 
in the Budget for reducing. 

The gentleman a moment ago asked me with regard to 
what we are proposing touching the officer strength. I think 
the department has asked the Bureau of the Budget to rec- 
ommend legislation that would add 2,100 officers to the line. 
We went into that question rather extensively in the hear- 
ings. Upon what does the demand rest? It rests in large 
part upon the expansion program, and I have said what I 
think of the expansion program, and we do not subscribe 
to it. It rests in part upon the development of the engi- 
neering and the technical work of ships requiring more and 
highly trained officers. It rests in part upon fire control 
and it rests in part upon aviation. 

I recognize you can go quite a ways toward meeting the 
first two demands without expanding your officer strength. 

‘I shall address myself now for a few moments to one of the 
‘innovations carried in the bill, which I think should recom- 
mend itself to the Members of the Congress. One of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, of the causes for an increase of 
Officer strength is on account of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Let us consider that bureau and see precisely what the de- 
mand is. We have at this time in the Bureau of Aeronautics 
nearly 800 officers of the line. 

We have a law that fixes the allocation of officers to the 
several grades in the Navy—1 admiral, 4 captains, 7 com- 
manders, 14 lieutenant commanders, 32% lieutenants, 4144 
lieutenants of the junior grade and ensigns, making a total 
of 100. That is the way the officer strength of the Navy is 
allocated generally. What do we find it to be in the Air 
Service? Follow closely the figures. You have 1 admiral; 
3 captains, instead of 4; 724 commanders instead of 7; 2414 
lieutenant commanders instead of 14; 96 lieutenants instead 
of 3244; and 132% lieutenants of the junior grade and ensigns 
instead of 4145. I gave you the ratio of 100. Apply it now 
to this service and what do you have? You have 3 admirals 
in the service; 9 captains—you would be entitled to 12; you 
have 23 commanders, slightly more than you are entitled to; 
you have 73 lieutenant commanders instead of 42; you have 
288 lieutenants instead of 96; and you have 397 lieutenants 
of the junior grade and ensigns instead of 124. In other 

- words, you have set up a service here that is drawing on 
the officers of the junior ranks from your cruisers and sub- 
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marines and battleships in a way that is absolutely inde- 
fensible. I introduced a bill about five years ago providing 
for flight lieutenants, who could come in and serve for, say, 
5 years or 6 or 8, and then pass on out into private business. 
The Navy Department opposed it Since then we have been 
trying to build up the opportunity for service in this line 
in the reserve. We are carrying to-day provision for train- 
ing to completion 70 naval reservists for the Air Service. 

These are men who come from the finest universities and 
colleges within the United States. They come from Harvard 
and Boston Tech and from the University of Washington 
and the universities of the South and the Central States— 
in fact, every part of the country. After they have com- 
pleted the course at Pensacola and are efficient fliers, they 
then are permitted to go to the fleet for one year. We are 
carrying into this bill money that will permit them to be 
commissioned for another year, and at the end of that year 
I hope that money will be carried into the bill that will 
permit not only the commissioning of them for an addi- 
tional year but the class that will graduate after a year’s 
service with the fleet a year from now, and that they will 
be carried into the fleet and in that way will relieve the 
situation that exists to-day which is drawing upon the 
regular officers of the line of the Naval Establishment. 
These officers, then, will come in from the naval reserves. 
They will serve for several years, then they will go on back 
to their lines, to their business, go into the air service in 
private industry or elsewhere, and they will not serve to 
create a hump that will block promotion in the Naval 
Establishment generally. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does not the gentleman feel—and I have 
great sympathy with what he is attempting to do—that a 
reserve, after all, is intended for reserve purposes? A re- 
serve by its very name should be held for reserve purposes 
in time of emergency. Does not the gentleman seriously 
think that line officers, graduates of the Naval Academy, 
who are qualified in gurinery, engineering, radio, navigation, 
are vastly superior for aviation officers who might command 
a squadron in time of emergency than the type of men the 
gentleman is talking about, coming from the other institu- 
tions of the country? 

Mr. FRENCH. I omitted to say in my general statement 
that under the plan we are recommending we would not 
undertake at all to disturb the regular normal flow of gradu- 
ates from Annapolis into the Air Service. The Air Service 
should take from Annapolis its share, just as any other arm 
of the service should do. You will, from those officers, find 
the very officers to which the gentleman from Illinois has 
referred—the officers who will be trained for command—but 
when it comes to pilots, when it comes to the work that is 
done chiefly by junior officers, by the ensigns and the lieu- 
tenants, you are going to find that these officers that you 
draw from the reserve strength, graduates of the finest insti- 
tutions in the country, possessed of as fine mental training 
as the graduates from the academy at Annapolis, are just 
as efficient, just as able, just as alert, for this purpose as 
officers from the Naval Academy and some officers think 
that they are more efficient for pilots than such officers, 
because they are thinking of one line alone and they do 
not have their minds disturbed by considering sometime 
commanding a destroyer or a submarine. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If what the gentleman contends is cor- 
rect, then why not take all of our line officers out of these 
wonderful institutions? Why have the Naval Academy at 
all? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no. You may just as well say that 
because a dog has one tail he should have six. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am talking about aviators, not dogs. 

Mr. FRENCH. We are talking about needs. The gentle- 
man is talking about something that is a perversion of the 
subject that we are discussing. I am talking of needs; I am 
talking of the regular officers of the line trained at Annap- 
olis to take command positions in the organization. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. That is the very thing these reserves will 

be compelled to do at times. 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Positively. 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no; not generally. In peace times, 
under such a program as we propose, there would be the 
normal quota of command officers. They would be trained 
to take charge of command positions in other services. On 
the other hand, with more liberal use of aviator reservists, 
aviation would be supplied during peace a large number of 
officers of junior rank, who will take the place of the regu- 
lar graduates whom to-day you are forcing into the Air 
Service from the academy. You are thereby drawing them 
off from other activities of the Navy which require specially 
trained men, of which the gentleman spoke, from the Naval 
Academy, and where you could not so well use the reservists. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Of course, the gentleman is aiming to 
balance two sets of brains. They are both good. You might 
say that in many respects, as brains go, they are equal; a 
graduate of Harvard or of Cornell or of Notre Dame or 
some of the big universities; but, they are not gunnery ex- 
perts; they are not trained in navigation; they are not 
qualified to lead a company of men or to handle a ship, 
and yet the gentleman says they are equal, for aviation, to 
the graduate of the Naval Academy. Of course, there is no 
comparison between the men at all. 4 

Mr. FRENCH. But the gentleman persists in misstating 
the program that I have outlined. I said that for the pur- 
poses for which we are proposing to use them in aviation, 
the aviation reservists are equal to the graduates from the 
Naval Academy. There are some who think they are su- 
perior. 

Mr. BRITTEN, What are the purposes? 

Mr. FRENCH. For the general purposes as pilots, to 
which the junior officers in the Air Service are detailed, leav- 
ing for the officers of the line the command positions. The 
gentleman must know that in the event of a national emer- 
gency, with our Navy expanding, we would need to call upon 
reservists. We would even need to put them into command 
positions. } 

Mr. BRITTEN. But the gentleman does not wait until 
that time. The gentleman calls upon them before the 
emergency. That is the objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. No. I have not said that. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. The gentleman would use them in 
peace time rather than in emergencies. They are reserves. 

Mr. FRENCH. I am proposing to use them for a specific 
purpose for a limited time. [Applause.] 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This is a new step as far as 
the committee is concerned? 

Mr. FRENCH, Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This is entirely different from 
what exists to-day? 

Mr. FRENCH. To the extent I have indicated. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Now, is it not a fact that the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] appeared before the 
committee some years ago and advocated that we report 
legislation to do this very thing? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; not quite. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well, in any event, the purpose 
was to put in the aviation service the naval reservists and 
assign them to it? 

Mr. FRENCH. Well, it would amount to that. What I 
was urging was an officer who could be called a flight lieu- 
tenant, who would be commissioned in the service for about 
the time, I hoped, that these reservists would serve in the 
Naval Establishment. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This is one of the most impor- 
tant matters in the bill which the gentleman has brought 
before the House, and I trust the gentleman will permit it to 
be discussed as we go along right now. The House should 
know that these positions are now filled by graduates from 
the Naval Academy; that everyone who goes into aviation 
either has graduated from the Naval Academy or, I believe, 
30 per cent of them are from the enlisted force. Now, the 
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gentleman proposes by putting 70 from the reserve this year 
into that service, to lessen that many from the Naval 
Academy. Is that not correct? 

Mr. FRENCH. That would be correct. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Carrying out the gentleman’s 
idea, it would shut off admissions to the Naval Academy, be- 
cause that would be the natural effect. As long as the 
personnel for aviation is increased from the naval reservists, 
then admittance to the Naval Academy would necessarily 
be shut off. 

Mr. FRENCH. No, no. We would draw from the Naval 
Academy the proportionate share that the other branches 
of the service would draw. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Oh, yes; but, as a matter of 
fact, all that come in now are to come from the Naval 
Academy or from the enlisted force? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And the gentleman proposes 
now to shut out the officers from the Naval Academy and 
take in lieu thereof men who have no knowledge of nautical 
matters and take men from the universities to do that 
work. Is that not what the gentleman is proposing to do? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course, that is what happens? 

Mr. FRENCH. No. The gentleman did not follow me at 
all or did not interpret what I said. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Well, they go into the service, 
do they not? 

Mr. FRENCH. Les. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They must coordinate with the 
fleet, must they not? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And it is necessary for a man 
to know something about the navigation of a ship, of gun- 
fire, of spotting, to be an effective aviator, and is it not a 
fact that you are proposing here to embark upon a new 
program and take men that have no instruction along that 
line and qualify them exclusively in aviation, plus one year 
with the fleet? Now, that is the plan. I think the House 
should know thoroughly about it so that if the House adopts 
that plan it will know where it is going. It ultimately means 
that the aviation branch will be filled up with naval reserv- 
ists, brilliant men from the universities of the country, but 
they will lack fundamental training in nautical matters, 
necessary to coordinate with the fleet. 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman is inaccurate—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho has con- 
sumed one hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Idaho may proceed for an- 
other hour, regardless of the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. I appreciate the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], but I shall endeavor 
not to intrude upon the House for very long. 

Let me say this in reply to my friend from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson]: The flow from the academy would continue to 
go into the Air Service in the ratio that it goes to all the 
other services, for duty on cruisers, on battleships, and in all 
the other services where officers of the line are drawn. In 
addition to that we are providing that the junior officers 
only in the Air Service would in part be drawn from this fine 
body of reservists, trained in the best colleges of the country, 
trained in the course at Pensacola for a year, trained with 
the fleet for one year, might after that continue to do 
their part for a few years with the fleet in peace time, as 
the gentleman himself proposed they would do in war time. 
Is there anything inconsistent with that? To grant the 


gentleman’s argument would be to say that we are training 
these men as reservists for something for which they will 
not be fitted in the event of a crisis. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. This is the trouble with the 
gentleman’s position. In the first place, it costs approxi- 
mately $19,000 to train one of these men, and the Govern- 
ment is only able to get his services for a limited number 
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of years. After he is trained, industrial aviation might 
‘make him a very fine offer and the Navy would lose his 
services, whereas under the present plan when an officer 
is trained he must stay in the service as long as the Navy 
desires him, because he can only resign through the consent 
of the Navy. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is true, but the gentleman was un- 
fortunate when he spoke of money. The gentleman spoke 
of the money cost of training the reservists. The gentle- 
man spoke of the amount that would be paid during the 
limited number of years the reservist would be in the serv- 
ice, but does the gentleman recall that it costs from $14,000 
to $18,000 to train a midshipman until he completes his 
course at the academy? Does he recall that then he begins 
a career that carries him on through with all the pay that 
a regular officer receives, all the allowances he receives in 
addition to his pay and his retirement pay when he finally 
retires? In other words, for the costs that he condemns 
he proposes costs that are vastly greater. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But my friend must bear in 
mind that he has a dual capacity. He is qualified to do 
more than fly an airplane. The gentleman now proposes 
that these men will only be qualified, at a cost of $19,000, 
to do one specific thing in the Navy. The amount the Goy- 
ernment spends at the Naval Academy, plus the cost at 
Pensacola, qualifies him to do more than one thing. It 
qualifies him to be more than an aviator. I contend that 
the gentleman is merely seeking to provide an independent 
air service made up of naval reservists who can not expand 
and do anything with the Navy except fly a machine. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. It looks to me as though the gentleman 
from Georgia had failed to realize that we are developing, 
and will develop, a very large hump in the Air Service of 
those who have been in a long time unless some reason- 
able program is adopted such as the gentleman from Idaho 
has outlined. 

Mr. FRENCH. I am glad my colleague made that sugges- 
tion. Let me follow up the thought the gentleman from New 
York has brought to my mind and which I should have men- 
tioned. I have pointed out to you the tremendous dispropor- 
tion in the number of ensigns and lieutenants assigned to 
aviation. You can not expect to draw these splendid boys 
from Annapolis into the service and tell them that they will 
not have a chance to become fitted for the higher offices 
because there is not a proportionate number of offices of 
the higher grades. You must tell your junior officers that 
or you must multiply the number of admirals out of all pro- 
portion to the needs, the number of captains out of all pro- 
portion to the needs, and the same way with your com- 
manders. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman knows there is 
nothing to that argument because the law fixes the number 
of admirals who can be in the Navy at 1 per cent of the 
total strength of the Navy, and there can only be 55 admirals 
in the Navy. 

Mr. FRENCH. But the gentleman forgets that there will 
be a demand for extra admirals to take care of the hump 
his plan will create by reason of the disproportionate num- 
ber of junior officers in aviation. When these young officers 
shall arrive at the point where, by reason of age, they should 
expect promotion, what are we to say? We shall need to do 
one of three things—create a greater number of advanced 
grades, permit the officer to retire with three-fourths pay, 
or insist that he remain in the service with junior grade 
until age will force him out. 

If he remains in aviation for an extended time, he loses 
the training he should have for general-line duties, and, 
therefore, becomes ineligible for advancement. If he is un- 
suited for advancement, he becomes an obstacle to the 
advancement of those below him, having reference to grades 
to which selection does not apply. Of course, there would 
be no hump if we should increase the officer strength suffi- 
ciently to take care of aviation demands and provide an 
inward flow adequate to allow men to take a turn of a 
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year or two in aviation and pass on to other naval duties. 
Our proposal is to avoid the necessity for increasing the 
officer strength. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think the House should thor- 
oughly understand that this is a departure, and it is highly 
important that the House know about the departure that is 
now presented by the gentleman. If the House desires to 
make this departure, it is all right, but it is of such vital 
importance that I am grateful to the gentleman for permit- 
ting his speech to be interrupted at this point. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. At the present time avia- 
tion in the Navy is so encompassed with rules and regula- 
tions that it is not able to function in a proper way, and 
I am hopeful that some new provision can be put into 
effect so that they will not have to get permission from 
certain officers now in control who have no conception of 
aviation. 

I am hopeful that the gentleman’s suggestion, if it is a 
new departure, will bring about increased efficiency on the 
part of the Navy. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. If war should come, you would not de- 
pend on the naval officers from Annapolis alone but you 
would open up then and get aid from other sources, so why 
should they not come along now? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. But in peace times you run 
your organizations by your regular officers. Of course, you 
depend upon the reservists of the Army and of the Navy in 
war time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is one point I do not think the 
gentleman has made clear, and the point the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN] is stressing is this: While you 
can take an intelligent young man, well educated, and make 
a good, experienced flyer out of, him, naval aviation requires 
an additional factor, and that is the art of navigation, for 
this reason: They now operate from the carrier, and the 
carrier is in the middle of the sea. There are no land- 
marks. He can not fly by a map. He must navigate back 
to his ship. I want to ask the gentleman if sufficient pro- 
vision is made to teach navigation to these boys; and if so, 
where? 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman is quite correct in his 
suggestion. We are providing, first, that we draw into this 
aviation service only fine, splendidly trained men from our 
foremost educational institutions. We are told, in the first 
place, we can pick and choose because of the demand to 
enter this service. You should read the testimony of the 
officers who discussed it before our committee, wherein it 
was indicated that many, many are applying, where it is 
possible to choose only a limited number. 

In the first place, then, these men start out with that 
broad, basic training and intellect that is capable of taking 
the training. In addition, these young men are trained in 
groundwork before they go to Pensacola, either in the New 
England States at Squantum or in New York or at the Great 
Lakes or at Sand Point, in the State of Washington. After 
this preliminary training they are sent to Pensacola, where 
they spend a year. There they are trained to become pilots, 
just as are the graduates from Annapolis. They receive 
the broad training that fits them for service with the fleet. 
Following that they spend one year with the fleet on the 
very ships to which the gentleman refers; and, of course, as 
part of the training, there must be so much of navigation, 
so much of the work necessary with respect to taking off and 
landing on ships as may make them efficient. Unless this 
were so, they would be inefficient as members of the reserve. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. He gets only one year compared 
with what the midshipman gets now in four years. 

Mr. FRENCH. I hope the gentleman does not want the 
House to understand that the four years’ training at the 
Naval Academy gives the graduate the instruction along 
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practical lines that is given by the training of that last year 
that the reservist has upon the ships of the Navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I want the gentleman to feel—and I 
think I can speak for the Committee on Naval Affairs as a 
whole, or practically so—that we are in very complete sym- 
pathy with the gentleman’s desires to get the reservists into 
naval aviation. 

The more of these high-class students we can get the 
better, but they should not be expected to perform the duties 
of the regular line officers, because they have not been 
equipped mentally to do that. They have not studied engi- 
neering, they have not studied gunnery, they have not 
studied navigation or the various other things that the 
regular line officer must understand. On page 39 of the bill 
the gentleman has inserted some new language this year, and 
if the gentleman will permit, I would like to read this proviso. 

Mr. FRENCH. Certainly. 

Mr. BRITTEN (reading): 

Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended in any manner whatsoever by or for the use of a total 
number of commissioned line officers of the Navy above the grade 
of lieutenant commander which exceeds the total number of such 
officers assigned to aviation duty on February 9, 1931. 

As I understand the proposed legislation, what the gentle- 
man aims to do now is to bring in reserve officers from 
outside life, make pilots out of them—which is a good 
thing—and then, by this proviso, the gentleman limits the 
number of officers above the grade of lieutenant commander 
who are regular Naval Academy graduates, qualified by 
instruction and everything else, to 39, the number that were 
in aviation on February 1 of this year. This proviso strikes 
me as being, I shall not say unfair, but it is going to work 
to the disadvantage of aviation in the Navy, because you are 
not allowing any more than 39 commanders to be in the 
aviation service, although that service is expanding every 
day by leaps and bounds. We are getting more plane car- 
riers, we are getting flying-deck cruisers, or at least we hope 
to under our new construction program. 

In other words, we hope to expand very materially in 
aviation of the Navy, because many of us feel that after all 
the national defense and the future welfare of the country 
may depend upon aviation, and yet this proviso limits the 
number of those who may be employed as lieutenant com- 
manders, to guide the aviation service of the country, to 39. 
I think this is a great mistake, and I would like to have the 
gentleman tell the committee just why this proviso was 
included in the bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. The proviso was included in the bill be- 
cause, as I stated in my general remarks, the number of 
junior officers in naval aviation is so widely out of propor- 
tion in comparison with the rest of the Navy that it seems 
desirable not to permit expanding, in an unreasonable way, 
in the higher ranks in the Bureau of Aeronautics. If the 
figure is wrong we may modify it. Our committee believes 
the figure to be about correct. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There is no figure shown here. The pro- 
viso says the total number of such officers assigned to avia- 
tion duty on February 9, 1931, and it happens that that 
number is 39. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think the department itself, which, after 
all, is the best expert authority on naval aviation, should 
determine for itself the number of commanders it may need 
in various places or the number of captains it may need. 
It is evident that if these captains come out of the line and 
have other important duties, the Bureau of Navigation or 
the Secretary of the Navy will not assign them to aviation 
recklessly. 

We can only have so many captains and so many com- 
manders in the Navy—I think the proviso is unnecessary. 
I think it should be left to the department itself. Suppose 
you have a commander who is a desirable man for aviation 
and a desirable man for ship duty, and you want to assign 
him to a place where he might have command of an air- 
plane. Under this proviso you could not do it. 
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Mr. FRENCH. We shall be glad to consider that further. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Let me ask the gentleman a further 
question. Did any expert authority bring about this pro- 
vision in the bill? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no; I am afraid we would not have 
had this suggestion if we had not put it in ourselves. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Then it is an arbitrary provision put in 
by the committee itself? 

Mr. FRENCH. Put in by the committee. 

Mr. COYLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. COYLE. I want to ask the gentleman a question in 
reference to the appointment of enlisted men to the Naval 
Academy. I suppose the committee feels that the matter 
has not worked out as it was originally intended. 

Mr. FRENCH. Let me make a statement in regard to 
that. Generally speaking I would be glad to have questions 
in detail asked under the 5-minute rule. But inasmuch as 
the gentleman has asked the question, let me say that we 
have inserted a provision in the bill that would affect the 
100 enlisted men that the law provides may annually enter 
Annapolis. We have provided that these enlisted men 
actually serve on shipboard for nine months. 

I am sure it will meet with the approval of the Members 
of the House for this reason: I know what was in the 
minds of the legislative committee when they provided that 
100 enlisted men annually should go into the academy. 
That committee wanted to provide a way for young en- 
listed men who had had some experience with ships and 
naval service to enter the Naval Academy. The committee 
wanted to hold entrance to the academy as a sort of prize. 
But in practice the matter is not working out that way. 
In practice many young men from colleges and universities 
who would like to go to the academy find out the latest 
day that they can enlist in the Navy so as to qualify and 
then they enlist and are sent to San Diego or Hampton 
Roads and are there trained for the entrance examination 
for Annapolis. They not only want the training at the 
academy without cost, but they want the Government to 
prepare them for entrance. They would not enlist at all if 
they had to serve in the Navy. 

Mr. COYLE. I am in accord with the gentleman’s idea. 
The only question that came into my mind was whether 
frankly this is not an attempt on the part of the committee 
to amend the legislative enactment by restrictions on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think it is a proviso that will help carry 
out what the gentleman himself as a member of the com- 
mittee intended when the committee wrote the law. 

Mr. COYLE. I was not a member of the committee at 
the time, but I feel convinced that that was the idea. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. GIBSON. I was not in the Chamber when the gentle- 
man began his speech and he may have covered the point, 
I wish to bring directly to his attention. Is Great Britain 
built up to the limitations of the London naval compact? 

Mr. FRENCH. Practically so, Great Britain is nearer 
built up than we are. 

Mr. GIBSON. Is Japan built up to the provisions of the 
London treaty? 

Mr. FRENCH. Not altogether. 

Mr. GIBSON. And the United States is not? 

Mr. FRENCH. We are not up to it in cruisers and air- 
craft; we are in battleships, in destroyers, and submarines. 

Mr. GIBSON. Does the program of the legislative com- 
mittee bring us up to the limit set for us in the London 
pact? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no; the program of the legislative 
committee is pending in the Congress and has not been 
acted upon, and we have no authority to consider appropria- 
tions in connection with it. 

Mr. GIBSON. How long will it take us to get up to the 
limit set by the London treaty, following the program of the 
legislative committee? 

Mr. FRENCH. That question is one that would be en- 
tirely dependent upon money appropriations, and the com- 
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mittee would need to bring in other authorization bills 
beyond this one. It would be impossible to answer such a 
question. 

Mr. GIBSON. Is there any practical reason why we 
should not adhere to the provisions of the London naval 
pact and bring our Navy up to the limit provided by that 
instrument? 8 

Mr. FRENCH. I think the gentleman was not in the room 
when I indicated very practical reasons why that should 
not be done. The practical reasons suggested then, in brief, 
are, first, that we do not need to build up to the maximum 
from the standpoint of national defense, and, in the second 
place, we have to take into account in connection with the 
actual needs of our country the monetary considerations 
that would be involved. 

Merely to repeat one figure, if we were to build up to the 
London treaty, assuming that it is mandatory that we do so, 
it would cost the United States something like three quar- 
ters of a billion or a billion dollars for new construction and 
half a billion dollars a year for maintenance. In my judg- 
ment, such a course would not add to the security of our 
Nation. Indeed, it would be less, because we would inspire 
fear and suspicion among other nations. 

There is one other point I must not pass by. It is im- 
portant that we be moderate in our construction programs 
for the reason that if we should build up in every line, then 
when the year 1935 shall roll around and we shall come to 
writing limitations in a naval conference that the treaty 
provides shall be called for that year, it will be difficult for 
us to write limitations in any line where we have consider- 
able new craft, because the Members of this body and the 
country itself will be rather reluctant, just as Japan was 
reluctant at the Washington conference, to scrap a new ship 
of any type, because of our pride in that ship. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. It is a fact that we are 
going to have another conference in 1935, is it not? 

Mr. FRENCH. It is so provided in the London conference 
treaty. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. And it is a further fact 
that the category of ships which were reduced most were 
battleships in the last London conference. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. FRENCH. Not most. We reduced tonnage in battle- 
ships, destroyers, and submarines. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Then, of the greatest 
value. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; probably greater values were in bat- 
tleships. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. There is a strong prob- 
ability that in 1935 we will continue along the same line 
carried out in the London conference. 

Mr. FRENCH. I should hope so; but may I, in conclu- 
sion, say this, that Members of this Congress must keep in 
mind that, after all, what is above the money that we have 
been discussing to-day is the good will that ought to exist 
in this country for other countries and in other countries 
toward us, and the effect that our action here will have upon 
the policies and programs of other nations. It is wicked for 
this country to appropriate a dollar more than we need for 
the national defense. It is wicked for this country to draw 
into the Army or the Navy a human life when not needed 
by the military demands of this country. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 8 yield 
for one more question? 

Mr. FRENCH. The House has been most generous, and 
I am sure I should now conclude. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
want to again congratulate the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, my colleague from Idaho [Mr. Frencu], for the very 
able and efficient manner in which he has presented this 
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bill. He always does that, but I believe to-day that he has 
done it much better than ever before. 

I shall take just a very few minutes talking on one 
feature of the bill and that alone. That is the marines in 
Nicaragua. I regret very much that I can not agree with 
the chairman of this committee in regard to that particular 
question. 

On May 18, 1928, when the House had under considera- 
tion the Navy appropriation measure, I made a speech on 
the subject of our relations with the Republic of Nicaragua. 
At that time we had just received the sad news of the 
slaughter of a number of United States marines. 

Although decidedly opposed to the administration’s 
Caribbean policy at that time, I endeavored to be fair and 
moderate in what I said, realizing then, as I do now, that 
as a nation we have certain obligations to meet, namely, 
that under certain circumstances we must protect American 
lives and property in foreign lands. However, I am con- 
vinced that in carrying out this doctrine to the fullest 
extent it does not mean that we are to follow an adventurer 
or an exploiter into foreign lands with an army of marines 
to protect him and his property. There is a limit to which 
the Nation should go to uphold this principle of protection 
to life and property of its nationals. 

There is another obligation that as a nation we have to 
meet, which arises out of the Monroe doctrine. Upon this 
question there is also a diversity of opinion. The question 
as to how far we need go to meet such obligations has been 
discussed by many able and conscientious statesmen. As is 
commonly known, the Monroe doctrine is a denial of the 
right of any foreign power to encroach upon any of the 
republics in this hemisphere. It was intended, not alone 
for our safety but also intended as a safeguard to the South 
and Central American countries from foreign aggression. 

Mr. Chairman, before proceeding further with the ques- 
tion as to whether or not we are in Nicaragua at this time 
with United States marines to meet obligations imposed by 
or growing out of the Monroe doctrine, it might be well to 
see just how far we are bound to go or even supposed to go. 
Soon after the adoption of the Monroe doctrine President 
Monroe said: 

The new states are settling down under their governments, 
elective and representative, in every branch similar to our own. In 
this their career, however, we have not interposed, believing that 


every people have the right to institute for themselves the govern- 
ment which in their judgment may suit them best. 


It is indeed plain that the author of the Monroe doctrine 
held that it conferred no power upon the United States to 
interfere with the internal affairs of any of the South or 
Central American countries. The position he took was sound 
then and it is sound now and it would seem should govern 
our policy. However, at this time I wish to call attention 
to a more recent interpretation by a most eminent statesman, 
former Secretary of State Root: 


The declaration of Monroe was that the rights and interests of 
the United States were involved in maintaining a condition, and 
the condition to be maintained was the independence of all the 
American countries. * * * A false conception of what the 
Monroe doctrine is, of what it demands, and what it justifies, of 
its scope, and of its limits has invaded the public press and 
affected public opinion within the past few years. Grandiose 
schemes of national expansion invoke the Monroe doctrine. In- 
terested motives to compel Central or South American countries 
to do or refrain from doing something by which individual Ameri- 
cans may profit invoke the Monroe doctrine. Clamors for national 
glory from minds too shallow to grasp at the same time a sense of 
national duty invoke the Monroe doctrine. The intolerance which 
demands that control over the conduct and the opinions of other 
peoples, which is the essence of tyranny, invokes the Monroe 
doctrine. Thoughtless people who see no difference between law- 
ful right and physical power assume that the Monroe doctrine is 
a warrant for interference in the internal affairs of all weaker 
nations in the New World. Against this suppositious doctrine 
many protests, both in the United States and in South America, 
have been made, and justly made. To the real Monroe doctrine 
these protests have no application. 


We are not in Nicaragua because of any obligation grow- 
ing out of the Monroe doctrine. No country of any other 
hemisphere is threatening to extend its political system to 
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Nicaragua, or to do aught that would need to cause concern 
to our Government. So, we can not invoke the Monroe 
doctrine as a reason or excuse for our invasion and oc- 
cupancy of that country. Then why are we there? That 
is the real question, and there is but one answer. We are 
there under the guise and claim that it is for the protection 
of American lives and property. 

Mr. Chairman, exploiters of a helpless people must of 
necessity have what may look like a plausible reason for 
invasion and exploitation. So the appeal was at the begin- 
ning and is now made that it is necessary to keep the United 
States marines in Nicaragua to protect American lives and 
property. I want to be understood that I believe in the 
doctrine that this Nation is obligated to protect its citizens 
and their property; that I will lend my support to any 
move looking to the protection of our nationals where the 
circumstances justify protective measures; but in giving pro- 
tection I want it to be clear that there is but one purpose— 
the protection of American lives and property. 

Can it be contended that it has been necessary for this 
Nation to keep an army in Nicaragua for the past 21 years, 
and with no assurance but that it will be there for many 
more years solely for the protection of American lives and 
property. Conceding, for the sake of argument only, that 
when we went into Nicaragua in 1909 with a force of ma- 
rines, it was for the purpose of protecting our nationals and 
their property, it is very apparent that we are remaining 
there for an altogether different reason. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it American lives or Ameri- 
can property that we are trying to save, in the gentleman's 
opinion? 

Mr. AYRES. I will speak of that a little later; but in my 
opinion it is American property. 

I am fully justified in making this statement and reaching 
this conclusion, and any fair-minded person will reach the 
same conclusion if he will study the entire record or his- 
tory of our occupancy of this unhappy country from 1909 to 
date. I am not going to take the time of the House at this 
time to go into detail, interesting as it is, from the begin- 
ning of our occupancy to the present. This history reveals 
the fact that on the memorable date of October 7, 1909, we 
had an American consul in that country by the name of 
Moffat, located at Bluefield. He seemed to possess knowl- 
edge which prompted him to wire the State Department 
here in Washington that there would be a revolution started 
the next day in Nicaragua by a man by the name of Estrada, 
who would declare himself to be President, and that he, 
Estrada, would immediately ask the United States to recog- 
nize him as such. So on the llth day of October Mr. 
Moffat wired again that Estrada had succeeded in his revo- 
lution, and he also advised Washington that it would be 
necessary to send marines down there—for what? Not to 
protect American lives and property? Oh, no; he advised 
that this new President was friendly to American interests, 
and further that when once in power and full control of 
the affairs of Nicaragua he, Estrada, would see to the reduc- 
tion of tariff duties. If the Monroe doctrine, or the doctrine 
of the protection of American lives and property were in 
the least involved in this Estrada revolution they failed to 
reveal themselves. There seemed to be but one principle 
involved, so far as this Nation was concerned, according to 
Moffat, and that was that Estrada was friendly to American 
interests and would reduce the tariff. So the administra- 
tion at Washington very promptly recognized Mr. Estrada. 

Mr. Estrada started to make good his promises, evidently 
made to Mr. Moffat, but soon after there was another revo- 
lution started, in which this new President, friendly to 
American interests, was about to be dethroned. Then what 
occurred? We were appealed to to come to the rescue of 
our friend Estrada, which we did with a force of marines, 
who immediately got into action, and Estrada for the time 
being was saved. In brief, that was our first step in the 
invasion and occupancy of Nicaragua. 
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Mr. Chairman, many things have transpired in Nicaragua 
between that date and the present time. I only wish that I 
had the time to relate these incidents and the Members had 
the patience to listen to me, but the history of it is intensely 
interesting. Later on President Estrada abdicated and the 
Assembly of Nicaragua elected Estrada’s brother President 
and Diaz Vice President. About this time the second Estrada 
and Diaz administration made an application for a loan 
from some bankers in the United States. The people of 
Nicaragua were almost unanimously opposed to this pro- 
posed loan. Our minister to that country at that time said 
that fully 80 per cent of the people in Nicaragua were 
opposed to the proposed loan. On May 25, 1912, the Ameri- 
can minister sent a telegram to Washington, as follows: 

Rumors have been current that the Liberals are organizing a 
concerted uprising all over the country, with the declared object 
of defeating the loan. It is difficult to estimate how serious a 
measure this might be if well organized and led, as the Liberals 
are in such a majority over the Conservatives. I therefore hasten 
to repeat my suggestion as to the advisability of stationing per- 
manently—at least until the loan has been put through—a war 
vessel at Corinto. 

I cite this incident to show why it was thought necessary 
not only to keep our marines there but also to send more 
marines, and even to go so far as to send a war vessel. Not, 
however, to protect American lives and property but to drive 
through a loan and to see to it that the people of Nicaragua, 
80 per cent of whom were opposed to it, would not interfere 
with the negotiation of thisloan. This wasa case of where the 
administration in Nicaragua, although friendly to American 
interests, as was said by Mr. Moffat, had to have the marines 
to help the administration show how friendly it was. 

It might be well at this time to quote what was said by 
Mr. Root about our actions in Nicaragua. He was Secretary 
of State a part of the time that this loan was being nego- 
tiated, and afterwards was elected United States Senator. 
He wrote a letter in January, 1915, after he became Senator, 


stating how he felt about it when he was Secretary of State, 


as follows: 

I was unwilling to have our Government accept from any 
Nicaraguan Government a grant of power which I felt certain the 
people of Nicaragua could not and ought not to approve. With 
those provisions out, however, and nothing left but the grant 
which I have described, I would be for a favorable report on the 
treaty. I am, however, troubled about the question whether the 
Nicaraguan Government which has made the treaty is really rep- 
resentative of the people of Nicaragua and whether it will be 
regarded in Nicaragua and in Central America as having been a 
free agent in making the treaty. I have been looking over the 
report of the commanding officer of our marines in Nicaragua, 
and I find there the following: 

“The present Government is not in power by the will of the 
people; the elections of the House of Congress were mostly 
fraudulent.” 

And a further statement, that the Liberals—that is to say, the 
opposition“ constitute three-fourths of the country.” It is ap- 
parent from this report and from other information which has in 
a casual way come to me from various sources that the present 
Government with which we are making this treaty is really main- 
tained in office by the presence of United States marines in 
Nicaragua. 


There is nothing I could say that would add to what 
former Secretary Root has said. It shows clearly how he 
felt about the situation; that he did not entertain the 
thought that we were in Nicaragua either to uphold the 
Monroe doctrine or to protect American lives and property. 

Mr. Chairman, to be real frank about it, it is a case of 
where this Nation intervened, with an armed force, without 
a reasonable excuse to offer for meddling in the domestic 
affairs of a weak and helpless country. We have been de- 
nounced by the press all over the civilized world, and par- 
ticularly in the South and Central American countries like 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Salvador, Uruguay, Bolivia, 
and Ecuador. It is true that millions of dollars of American 
money have been invested in Nicaragua. This fact was 
stressed in President Coolidge’s message of June 10, 1927. 
It is contended that American investors were encouraged 
by Nicaraguan people to make investments in their country 
and then the people failed to protect them and their prop- 
erty in times of revolution. Therefore the necessity for the 
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United States to send marines to afford protection. Carry- 
ing out the theory, may we not ask why it is that we have 
failed to send marines and gunboats into all countries where 
American citizens have investments and where revolutions 
frequently occur? Has our Government encouraged these 
investors to go into Nicaragua? If we had, it might be that 
we would be duty bound to provide protection. The facts 
are that these American investors saw, as they thought, an 
opportunity to make fortunes, and in many instances a 
chance to exploit the people of that country. 

Who are some of these investors? I shall name only a 
few, such as the United Fruit Co., and other fruit companies 
controlling thousands of acres of fruit lands. The Central 
American Exploration Co., which owns gold mines and con- 
cessions of 4,000,000 acres. The Butters-Salvador Mines Co., 
the Continentales Mines Co., the Constancia Consolidated 
Mining Co., the Cuja Gold Mines Co., the La Luz & Los 
Angeles Mining Co., the Tonapah Mining Co. of Nevada, the 
Bonanza Mines Co., and many more I might name. Just 
how much encouragement do you suppose it took to persuade 
these great and wealthy fruit and mining companies to go 
into Nicaragua. I do not believe that anyone will claim that 
these people, these commercial concerns, went into Nica- 
ragua because they were philanthropic. Admitting that they 
are entitled to consideration, it certainly can not be said 
that they are entitled to have an army of marines kept 
there for their benefit. 

There are also a number of bondholders of Nicaraguan 
bonds in the United States, and it seems that our State De- 
partment feels that it is the guarantor, as well as the collec- 
tor of those bonds. The history of the whole thing shows 
that our State Department has been a very busy institution 
from the very beginning in the financial affairs of Nica- 
ragua. Going back to 1911 we find where a treaty was 
signed by the Nicaraguan minister and the Secretary of 
State, which provided for aid in receiving a loan of $15,- 
000,000 from American bankers. The proceeds of this loan 
were to be used in paying claims against the Nicaraguan 
Government, to build a railroad, and so on. It also provided 
that during the continuance of that debt the customs of 
Nicaragua were to be.in charge of a collector general, an 
American to be named by the banks making the loan, but 
that this collector general had to have the approval of the 
State Department. This treaty, however, was rejected by 
the Senate. It is interesting to note that so sure were these 
bankers that the treaty would be ratified that on September 
1, 1911, Brown Bros. and Seligman Co., of New York, entered 
into a contract for the $15,000,000 loan and a collector gen- 
eral of the customs was appointed with the approval of the 
State Department, and, so far as I know, he may still hold 
that position. About this time there was a change in admin- 
istration in Washington. The Nicaraguan representatives 
were so anxious to get that loan through to pay their in- 
debtedness that they complied with the requirements of the 
State Department and listed their various debts with the 
Secretary of State. It is a long story, and I may give it some 
time in the future, but not now. In looking over the corre- 
spondence, or rather copies of it, the originals of which are in 
the State Department, one can not help but feel that our 
Department of State is the greatest pawnshop and collecting 
agency in the world; and it is easy to understand why it is 
that under the guise of upholding the Monroe doctrine and 
as well the principle of protection to American lives and 
property, that our State Department has become the collector 
for bondholders of this and other countries, holding Nica- 
raguan bonds. 

For the past three or four years the Navy Appropriations 
Committee has been led to believe that the marines were 
kept in Nicaragua for an altogether different purpose than 
the Monroe doctrine and the doctrine of protecting Ameri- 
can life and property. It is said now that they are there to 
chase bandits and to supervise elections; that is, to see that 
fair elections may be had, and also to train the National 
Guard of Nicaragua so that it can cope with the situation 
down there, whatever that may be. Now, as to the first 
proposition, to protect Nicaragua against its bandits. This 
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is really remarkable when the condition in our own fair 
country is known. If these brave lads of the marines—and 
they are brave—are to be used to chase and capture bandits, 
why not bring them home immediatély, all of them, and 
even add to their numbers. We could use them to good 
advantage in such places as St. Louis, where it seems to be a 
common practice to kidnap and blackmail respectable citi- 
zens; also in Chicago, where bands of kidnapers, bandits, 
racketeers, and blackmailers are so numerous that they have 
divided the territory in which to work, and should one gang 
get into the territory of another gang, it is considered a 
declaration of war and means a fight between the gangs of 
bandits. In fact there was jealousy at one time between the 
St. Louis and Chicago gangs of bandits to such an extent 
that they had limits which created a battle ground in south- 
ern Illinois for years. A few marines now in Nicaragua 
might be used in chasing bandits and kidnapers in the city 
of New York, where respectable people are kidnaped when 
they step out of a show house. There are scores of com- 
munities here in the States where these brave fellows could 
be used to chase bandits. I am not so sure but what we 
might use a few here in the Capital City. It is not neces- 
sary to keep them away down in Nicaragua for that purpose. 
In fact they are not needed in Nicaragua to chase bandits. 
This is disclosed by the hearings on this measure. I asked 
Major General Fuller if the pursuit of bandits in Nicaragua 
was not carried on principally by our aviators. He said that 
he could hardly say that, for, in addition to the marine 
aviators, the Nicaraguan National Guard is constantly out 
with patrols covering the country. I asked him if the en- 
listed personnel of our marines were used to any great extent 
in chasing bandits. He replied, “ No; not very much now,” 
and further stated that the national guard are the ones who - 
are doing most of the following up of the bandits, or trying 
to find them. So it is fair to state that the marines are not 
needed for that purpose. 

Our committee has been told that it is necessary to keep 
the marines in Nicaragua to supervise elections, to see that 
they have fair elections down there, that the people may 
have a voice in such elections. I remember when General 
Lejeune was before our committee in March, 1928. He said 
that as a result of the Stimson agreement both factions 
strongly desired that the marines continue in Nicaragua 
pending the holding of the election of 1928. The late 
General Neville appeared before our committee and told 
us that the elections provided for by the Stimson agreement 
were successfully held in November, 1928, under American 
supervision, and that the Government was duly installed. 
As one member of the committee, I was very much elated 
over this report, because I felt that the marines had per- 
formed their duty so well in supervising the election in 
Nicaragua that there would no longer be any reason for 
them to be kept there, and they could be brought home to 
supervise the elections in such cities as Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and other places I might mention, where they 
seldom count the votes that are cast by the qualified voters 
but make up ballots and poll sheets of their own to take the 
place of the votes cast by the qualified electors. 

Finally, we are told that it is necessary to keep the ma- 
rines there for a while longer to train the native national 
guards so that a native military force will be able to prop- 
erly protect the country and the nationals of other coun- 
tries. We have had those marines in that service for the 
past three or four years, and if they have not succeeded 
by this time in properly training those guards there is no 
need of remaining there for that purpose. That is not all, 
to my mind, that is objectionable concerning this service 
we are rendering in training the national guard in Nica- 
ragua. For this service a host of marine officers are receiv- 
ing, in addition to their regular pay, a salary from the 
Nicaraguan Government. For instance, in the measure we 
are now considering we are carrying an item of $428,825 to 
pay salaries of marine officers on duty in Nicaragua, and in 
addition to that the Nicaraguan Government is paying, or 
must pay, to the same officers the sum of $215,500, divided 
as follows: 
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One colonel now receiving a salary from our Government 
of $7,200, receives an additional salary of $3,600 from the 
Government of Nicaragua. One lieutenant colonel, in addi- 
tion to his regular sdlary of $6,997, receives from the Nica- 
raguan Government a salary of $2,500. Five majors receive 
a salary of $2,400 each from the Nicaraguan Government 
in addition to their regular salaries from the United States 
Government; 8 captains receive $2,100 each additional and 
14 captains receive $1,800 each additional to their regular 
salaries from the Nicaraguan Government; 25 first lieu- 
tenants receive $1,800 each in addition to their regular 
salary from the Nicaraguan Government; 6 second lieu- 
tenants receive $1,200 each in addition to their regular 
salary from the Nicaraguan Government; 1 chief quarter- 
master’s clerk receives $1,200 additional to his regular salary 
from the Nicaraguan Government; 1 chief paymaster’s clerk 
receives $1,200 additional to his regular salary from the 
Nicaraguan Government; 1 sergeant major receives $1,200 
additional to his regular salary from the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment; 1 quartermaster sergeant receives $1,200 addi- 
tional and 2 quartermaster sergeants receive $900 addi- 
tional each from the Nicaraguan Government; 1 paymaster 
sergeant receives $900 additional to his regular salary from 
the Nicaraguan Government; 4 first sergeants receive $1,200 
each additional, and 9 first sergeants receive $900 each 
additional to their regular salaries from the Nicaraguan 
Government; 12 gunnery sergeants receive $1,200 each ad- 
ditional, and 7 gunnery sergeants receive $900 each addi- 
tional to their regular salaries from the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment; 2 sergeants receive $1,200 each additional, and 40 
sergeants receive $900 each additional to their regular sal- 
aries from the Nicaraguan Government; 1 corporal receives 
$1,200 additional, and 25 corporals receive $900 each addi- 
tional to their regular salaries from the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment, making, as I said before, a grand total of $215,500 
that is paid to these marine officers by the Nicaraguan 
Government, in addition to their regular salaries. I am 
bitterly opposed to such an arrangement and it should be 
stopped. 

Our committee is told that the Nicaraguan Government 
is so poor that it can not afford to pay its national guard, 
and that is one reason given why it is necessary to keep 
our marines there. It is fair to presume that if that country 
could use a good part of the $215,500 additional salary it 
is paying to our marines, it would go a long way in financing 
their own troops. During the hearings had on this meas- 
ure, I asked General Fuller if he could inform the com- 
mittee how long we would have to continue to train the 
national guard of Nicaragua before it would become an 
efficient military unit for that country, and he said that 
they were efficient now. I asked him how long it would be 
before the national guard would be sufficiently trained to 
a point where they could be depended upon for the pro- 
tection of that country and its citizens, as well as the 
nationals of other countries. He replied they probably 
could do it now. He further stated that it is a question 
though of the policy of the State Department as to whether 
to keep the marines in Nicaragua or not. The national guard 
is an efficient organization at the present. That is what the 
Major General Commandant of the marines said. 

It has cost this Government something to stay in Nica- 
ragua. It is estimated that the approximate expense inci- 
dent to maintaining marine forces in Nicaragua since 1920, 
over and above what the expense would have been to this 
Government if those forces had been maintained at home 
stations, has been $5,517,832.45. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want to say that it is evi- 
dent that we are not in Nicaragua with the marines to up- 
hold the Monroe doctrine; nor are we there to protect 
American life, but only to protect American interests or 
investments, and in view of the further fact that we can 
use the marines here in the United States to such an advan- 
tage chasing bandits and supervising elections, 1 am in 
favor of getting them out of Nicaragua and bringing them 
back here. 
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If 20 years have not been sufficient to teach the Nica- 
raguan people how to conduct their own affairs, we have 
failed and we may just as well admit it one time as an- 
other, and that we are willing for them to work out their 
own salvation. 

If at any time it should become necessary for us to go 
back to uphold the Monroe doctrine or protect American 
lives and property, we can get there as rapidly as to other 
countries as far removed. It is not necessary for us to stay 
there as we have been doing for the past 20 years, with a 
marine force, for that purpose. 

We have been patiently waiting and hoping for the past 
8 or 10 years that our committee would be informed that 
it is no longer. necessary to maintain the marines in that 
country, that they had accomplished all that they were sent 
there to accomplish. In my opinion it is not necessary to 
maintain the entire marine force we have in Nicaragua at 
this time, but only such a force as required for a legation 
guard, and in addition, for a time, the necessary marine 
officers to complete the training of the Nicaraguan National 
Guard. So, in order that some action may be taken toward 
getting our forces out of that country in the tolerably near 
future, I intend at the proper time and place, to offer the 
following amendment: 


No part of any appropriation contained in this act shall be 
available after December 31, 1931, for the pay of more than one- 
half the number of officers and men of the Marine Corps in Nica- 
ragua under orders for the performance of duty than were on 
duty in such country on the date of the approval of this act, nor 
shall any part of any appropriation contained in this act be avail- 
able after May 31, 1932, for the pay of more than a full company 
of officers and men of the Marine Corps in Nicaragua under orders 
for the performance of duty in such country, except that nothing 
herein shall require a reduction to be made in the numbers of 
Officers and enlisted men of the Marine Corps in Nicaragua on 
account of aviation activities. 


This to my mind is the best and surest method of our 
withdrawal from the Republic of Nicaragua. 

I make this declaration based upon the reasons hereto- 
fore given and the information that our committee has re- 
ceived, as shown in these hearings and considerable con- 
fidential information not set forth in the hearings which 
shows that at any time we talk of adopting a policy looking 
to the withdrawal of the marines from Nicaragua there is 
an outcry from the President of that country, whoever he 
may be, as well as the special interests with property hold- 
ing there, to the effect that the Nicaraguans can not protect 
the people and especially American property. And there is 
another noticeable thing. At any time we even mention 
the fact that we should make plans to withdraw a part of 
our forces, at once a revolution is started in Nicaragua. 
What has taken place down there in the past week is a fair 
illustration. No doubt it will be contended that that is 
just a coincidence. General McDougal, who is in charge of 
our marine forces in Nicaragua, appeared before our com- 
mittee and in reply to questions admitted that about 200 
men would be sufficient to train the Nicaraguan National 
Guards, and, in my opinion, this force is sufficient to super- 
vise the election in 1932. [Applause.] 

Mr. FRENCH. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] 
indicated he intends to introduce an amendment at the 
proper time, in effect looking to modifying the expenditure 
of money on account of marines in Nicaragua. Probably it 
would be better for me to reserve any general statement that 
I may wish to make upon this subject until such amend- 
ment may be proposed. 

I wish merely to make the observation now that when 
orderly government breaks down in some part of the world, 
it is one of the fine commentaries upon civilization that 
usually there is some nation, sometimes the United States, 
sometimes another nation, that is able to step into the 
breach and to prevent chaos. The United States in Nica- 
ragua is following and has been following the course that 
this Government has followed during nearly 100 years, with 
respect to disturbances that have threatened the lives and 
property of our own nationals and the lives and property of 
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other people in the various parts of the world. Our entire 
history is replete with such illustrations. 

In different countries of South and Central America, in 
the Hawaiian Islands, in China, and elsewhere, for a day 
or for a month, or sometimes for longer periods, when some 
government did not possess the power and the sanity to 
control a situation and prevent lawlessness, our Govern- 
ment has been called upon to step into the breach to 
restore order and aid in reestablishment of good govern- 
ment. 

No one could be more anxious than am I for the time 
when the marines may be withdrawn from Nicaragua. In 
1925, after having had a contingent of marines in Nicaragua 
from 1909, we withdrew. Gentlemen, within one month 
revolution occurred. Again we were called back to protect 
the lives and properties of the nationals of this country 
and of other countries. 

Colonel Stimson, before he became Secretary of State, 
was sent to Nicaragua by President Coolidge to assist in 
working out some sort of stable government about four 
years ago. We are all familiar with that. We are fa- 
miliar with the call that was made by the Nicaraguan 
Government upon our Government to lend them something 
of our strength to help maintain the orderly processes of 
government. We did so. At one time we had as many as 
5,200 marines in Nicaragua. But I am glad to say that 
conditions are becoming better. A constabulary known as 
a guardia has been established. It is being trained and 
orderly processes are being restored. We have been with- 
drawing our marines and to-day we have about 1,100 offi- 
cers and men in Nicaragua to care for the situation. 

For this Congress to attempt to force the situation would 
be to add confusion. In my judgment, Congress may well 
trust the administration in carrying out a policy that is 
unselfish in every factor and that is in harmony with the 
best tradition of the past, regardless of administration, for 
the maintenance of order and security when for a time reg- 
ularly established government has failed. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] 25 minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, in connection 
with the amendment which the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Ayres] has stated he proposes to offer, I invite the 
House to read the hearings on this subject before the 
amendment is offered on Thursday. You will find some 
very informing facts there set out. In connection with the 
statement just made by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
FrencH], the hearings disclose that prior to 1925 for more 
than 12 years the marines maintained a guard of only 100 
in Nicaragua and they had been able to maintain order. 
Certainly conditions now in Nicaragua are better than they 
were during the years when the guard of 100 proved so 
effective. From the hearings it appears that General 
Fuller seems to think that 1,000 marines should be kept 
there to prevent a mutiny or uprising against American 
officers detailed and loaned to train the military forces of 
Nicaragua. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] takes 
the position that we are not required, either by the Monroe 
doctrine or by any other international obligation, to detail 
a large number of military instructors to serve with and 
train Nicaraguan troops under the direction of the President 
of Nicaragua. It is a rather dangerous principle to an- 
nounce that when a government has established itself in 
Central America and has been recognized by our Govern- 
ment that then our Government should send or maintain 
there with the consent of such foreign government a large 
part of our military forces to protect such country against 
bandits, and to train the military forces of such foreign 
government and to permit our officers and enlisted per- 
- sonnel assigned to such training to accept, as in the case 
of Nicaragua, $215,000 per annum from the Nicaraguan 
Government as additional pay. 

This, I submit, is a dangerous practice, and should be dis- 
continued. Order has been restored in Nicaragua, two elec- 
tions have been held since our marines were last sent there 
in 1925, the people of Nicaragua have acquiesced in the 
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results of the elections, and they now have an organized 
force of about 1,800 of their own people, who have had 
military training under capable officers for four years; and 
from this it would seem that our Government should 
withdraw its forces. There can be no justification for re- 
taining a guard of more than 100, if any, under the condi- 
tions that now obtain. In this connection it should be said 
in justice to the marines that they are in Nicaragua be- 
cause of and pursuant to the direction of the Department 
of State. 

I did not rise, however, to discuss at length at this time 
the situation in Nicaragua, but rather to bring to your at- 
tention another matter of vital importance to the Navy. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. As a matter of fact, the hearings show that 
the reason they have not a larger guard in Nicaragua is 
because they can not afford to pay it, although they only 
pay the individuals $10 a month. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It must be a heavy drain on 
Nicaragua to pay $215,000 or more to our marines annually 
to train their forces. It has been suggested in the hearings 
that the amount spent in Nicaragua by the marines, which 
sums are listed, justify on economic grounds the payment of 
$215,000 to our marines. Naturally, the party in power may 
be willing to pay a reasonable sum, even more than a rea- 
sonable sum, in order that they may be kept in power by 
the marines. It sets a dangerous precedent, however. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Is it not also dangerous to our trade in 
South America and the West Indies, and do they not resent 
the fact that we have kept our marines there and have not 
their national law-making bodies passed resolutions to that 
effect? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Just how representative the 
organizations are that have passed resolutions of that kind, 
I am not prepared to say. I can well understand how it 
may be the means of arousing bitter antagonism on the part 
of many of those people. 

I really rose to discuss, as I have stated, some matters 
relating to our officer personnel, and as to which the sub- 
committee handling this bill were not in full agreement. 

Permit me to join with my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
Ayres] in paying tribute to our esteemed colleague the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencu]. No one is more 
familiar with the facts incident to the preparation of this 
important bill than is the gentleman from Idaho. I know 
he would not consciously do hurt to the Navy service. He 
has to-day, and on many other occasions, spoken in high 
praise of naval officers and of the Navy personnel as a 
whole. He has called attention to their efficiency, to their 
loyalty and devotion to duty. He has observed them in lab- 
oratory, in navy yards, in committee rooms. He has seen 
them on our ships, at their various stations and work places 
here and there, in the discharge of their duties, all of which 
serves to well qualify him to pay them a very deserving 
tribute, as he has done to-day and on other occasions. As a 
part of my remarks, and as indicative of the kindly feeling the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] has for the officer per- 
sonnel of the Navy, I will insert some excerpts from the 
hearings of Secretary Adams, where the Secretary and the 
gentleman from Idaho paid a high tribute to the former 
Chief of the Bureau of Operations, Admiral Hughes. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert these statements in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Secretary Apams, Just prior to the Budget hearings on the 1932 
estimates certain changes in the operating plans of the fleets be- 
came desirable. These changes were of such a nature that they 
would necessarily reflect themselves in the operating plans for 
the following year; this fact caused Admiral C. F, Hughes to feel 
that he should be relieved a few weeks in advance of the date of 
his normal retirement in order that these changes might be 
initiated under my direction by the incoming Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral W. V. Pratt. The devotion of Admiral Hughes 


to his life’s work is well known to you and to the Navy; it merited 
and received the highest rewards in the naval service. This last 
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act of his career was in keeping with the high ideals of loyalty 
and performance of duty which he has consistently shown 
throughout his long service of almost half a century. 

Mr. Oxtver. I know, Mr. Secretary, this committee will give full 
and very hearty indorsement to everything you have said with 
reference to Admiral Hughes, 

SERVICE OF ADMIRAL HUGHES 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Secretary, I can not permit to pass without 
brief mention your reference to the former Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Hughes. Mr. Oliver a bit ago indicated the thought 
that is in the minds of the members of the committee—that is, 
the very deep regard and high esteem in which we all held Ad- 
miral Hughes and now hold him on account of his fine service to 
the Navy and to our country. I am sure that the members of the 
committee were so deeply impressed with his service that they 
would all say that no man ever reflected a higher spirit or a loftier 
and more unselfish patriotism and devotion to our institutions 
and to the Naval Establishment than did Admiral Hughes during 
the time our committee was in contact with him in the great work 
he was carrying forward. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. As the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr, FrencH] well said, Admiral Hughes typifies in a splen- 
did way the loyalty, the efficiency, and devotion to high duty 
shown by the officers of the American Navy. 

The report, written by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
FreNcH], recommends a reduction of from four to three in 
congressional appointees to Annapolis. If you simply con- 
sider this recommendation from the standpoint of what may 
appear at the time the next class graduates from Annapolis 
in June, there is apparently reason and justification for the 
recommendation submitted by a majority of the members 
of the committee. Before this item is reached in the bill, 
however, I invite your careful study of the hearings, begin- 
ning on page 123 and concluding on page 126, which pages 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to insert as a part 
of my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXPLANATION OF CHART ON FUTURE OFFICERS REQUIREMENT 

Mr. FrencH. You may proceed with your explanation of the 
chart. 

Commander SHarrorH. These charts have been based upon the 
assumption that every new destroyer that is built is to be 
as a replacement for another destroyer going out, so that addi- 
tional officer personnel would not be required. Every submarine 
that we build is to be regarded as a replacement of a submarine 
going out of commission, so that additional officer personnel 
would not be required there except possibly such personnel as 
would be due to increased tonnage. If you put a 600-ton sub- 
marine out of commission and build a 1,200-ton submarine to 
replace it, there would be a slight increase in officer personnel 
required. 

In the matter of aircraft carriers the chart is based upon the 
assumption that when the second small carrier is completed one 
of the larger carriers will be placed in reserve, and that when a 
fourth small carrier is completed the second large carrier that we 
are now operating would be placed in reserve, that being with a 
view to economy. 

Mr. FrencH. You were speaking about submarines and destroy- 
ers. We now have a considerably larger submarine tonnage than 
we are entitled to have under the treaty, and we must drop back 
to about 52,500 tons under the treaty. We now have built, 
including all classes or types, approximately 89,000 tons. 

Commander SHarroTH. We have considered in here only the 
52,500 tons that we are allowed. The other submarines are al- 
ready out of commission or they are going out. 

Mr. Frencu. The same thing is true with regard to destroyers, 
where we will need to decommission some destroyers. 

Commander SuarrotH. The destroyers that we have considered 
here are only the destroyers we are carrying under the present 
operating force plan. They are considerably under the tonnage 
we are allowed by the London treaty. In other words, in this 
table which goes only to 1940, we have not built the full number 
of destroyers allowed, or exceeded the present operating destroyer 
strength, except that we have included in here six leaders, which 
are in addition to the present operating destroyer strength. The 
cruisers, including the cruisers with the filying-off decks are 
considered as in addition to the ships that we are now operating. 

On July 1, after the graduation of the class of 1930, we had 
5,492 officers, as indicated on the yellow (plain) block [indi- 
cating]. The requirement was in excess of that, so that we had 
to underman certain of the ships. From the ist of July the 
deaths, resignations, and losses that will occur are indicated here 
[indicating], up to the first part of June, so that we will proba- 
bly drop back to the figure of 5,358. If all of the graduating 
class of 1931 are commissioned that we can commission, or those 
that will qualify, after we have made the usual allotments to 
the Supply Corps and Marine Corps, it would bring the strength 
up to 5,732 officers, which is under the number that we require. 
Between July, 1930, and July, 1931, three cruisers would be com- 
missioned, 
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During the next year there will be two cruisers that will come 
in, Nos. 33 and 35, and during the year 1933 there will be Nos. 32 
and 34 coming in. Those cruisers are now building, and as they 
come out, they must be manned. During the year 1934, Nos. 36 
and 38 will be commissioned. Also, back here in 1932, we have the 
V-7, which will be completed. By the end of 1934, the first of 
the new carriers will be commissioned, which accounts in part 
for the requirements we would experience during that year. Dur- 
ing 1935 light cruiser No. 37 is expected to be commissioned, and, 
in addition, there will be certain other vessels which we assume 
will be built. 

This here shows the officers required for those vessels 
that are actually appropriated for or laid down and that will with- 
out doubt be completed. 

This: table has been built up on a theoretical p under 
the London treaty, extending over a period of 10 years, shown in 
these red (cross hatched) blocks [indicating]. Beginning with 
1934, there are shown certain additions to the ones that we have 
actually laid down. 

Mr. Ayres. As I understand it, all prior to 1934 relates to build- 
ing already authorized. 

Commander SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; with one cruiser to be finished 
in 1935; but in addition we have assumed that a destroyer leader, 
10 destroyers, and a submarine would be completed in 1934. We 
hope that these will be authorized this year and completed in 
1934. They are, however, as I told you, replacements. I have a 
table here indicating year by year the date that we expect to com- 
plete each of the vessels that has been laid down. 

Mr. Ayres. At the end of 1934, when we have built the ships 
already authorized, how many officers will we be short? 

Commander SHarroTH. We will be 150 officers short, if we com- 
mission all the available graduates from the Naval Academy. 

Mr. Ayres. For what years? 

Commander SHarrorH. From now until 1934. In 1934 we will 
be that many short. 

Mr. Harpy. How many will you be short? 

Commander SHAFROTH. About 150. 

Mr. Prencu. I wonder if you could insert in the record the 
table to which you referred a moment ago. 

Commander SHAFROTH. I will insert table showing the dates of 
completion for the ships actually laid down. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Table showing actual building program with year in which new 
ships are completed 


Date of completion, by July 1— 


1 CL-33 and 35 and V-7 completed in August, 1932. 
+ CL-34 completed in October, 1933. 


Admiral UrRHAM. Of course, this represents the maximum. The 
average that we will have during the year will be about 150 less 
than the maximum, because of the attrition that takes place here 
just as it takes place in the normal fleet. This black line indi- 
cating] shows the average, about 150 less than the maximum 
strength, so that in 1934 the average strength will be about 300 
under the requirements in place of 150, which would be the 
minimum deficit that you would have, and which would occur 
immediately after the graduation of the class of 1934. 

Mr. oo Does that take into consideration those who may 
resign 

Commander SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; that will give the average 
strength. The difference between the strength in June and the 
strength in the following June is what we call the attrition, con- 
sisting of deaths, resignations, retirements, and other separations 
from the service. 

Admiral UPHAM. I would like to interpolate a comment here: 
Mr. Oliver has said that Admiral Pratt referred to what I am 
now presenting. Admiral Pratt, when shown this large chart 
extended to the prospective possible needs as far into the future 
as 1940, agreed with me that for the current situation, or the 
situation of to-day, we would certainly need to commission the 
entire graduating class of 1931. 

He did not subscribe to projecting the picture 10 years into the 
future for the reason, as he put it, that we might build all the 
ships under the treaty, but we might not operate them. That is 
somewhat explained by the fact that we have already placed many 
ships out of commission, and we now come to Congress with an 
operating-force plan for 1932 which is far short of the number of 
ships we have built. In the same way, in the future, he says that 
when we can learn what the building program is to be, if only 
from year to year, but preferably over a period of years, then we 
will be able to draw up and put on paper an operating-force plan 
which will operate fewer than the total number of ships built. 
Then we will be able to come to the committee and say that this 
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is our operating-force plan for which we need this number of 
officers. Now, he knows that for this operating-force plan, for the 
ships they are building, we will need those midshipmen who grad- 
uate this year, and just as soon as he is able to draw up his 
operating-force pian for the next three or four years, I feel con- 
fident that he will need the midshipmen in each of those classes, 
or in each of those three or four years. He said that I might 
quote him as saying he was entirely in accord with me in stating 
that we do need the graduating class of 1931. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. On page 127 of the hearings 
will be found the chart. It is not allowable to insert in 
the Recorp, without the permission of the Joint Committee 
on Printing, which I recognize can not be hurriedly secured, 
the table appearing on page 127 of the hearings, and which 
is yery instructive. You will find from this table that even 
though you continue the appointments at four, that Navy 
Department officials state that the attritions that will occur 
in the service the year following the graduation in June of 
each year for the next several years, will serve to keep your 
personnel below the authorized line-officer strength. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. If you place a limit on the 
officer personnel beyond which you can not go and you 
expect a regular attrition, the average number of the 
personnel throughout the year will be below the limitation, 
and that is very important because we will never have 
throughout the year at one time up to the maximum allow- 
ance. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman is unquestion- 
ably correct, and it was because of that fact and because 
of the many new activities in the service that some members 
of the committee were and are now opposed to a cut in the 
number of present congressional appointments to Annapolis. 

This chart, together with the well-prepared and instruc- 
tive statements by Commander Shafroth, beginning on page 
123, et seq., which I have requested permission to insert, will 
be very informing to the Members of the House. Let me 
urge all Members to examine the chart referred to, and the 
charts appearing on the pages of the hearings next follow- 
ing, together with the explanatory statements in connection 
therewith. 

In this statement of Commander Shafroth, which will be 
inserted as a part of my remarks, you will find attention 
is called to the fact that in reaching the results shown by 
the chart, namely, that the officer line strength for the 
next three years will fall below the authorized and required 
numbers. No account is taken of ships that will be addi- 
tions to the Navy, except and only except such ships as 
Congress has authorized to be built and made appropria- 
tions for. Attention is called to the further fact that as to 
submarines and destroyers every ship of these classes taken 
into account represents replacements, and no additions to 
the force. The ships that represent additions to the force 
are those that Congress has not only authorized but made 
appropriations to build. 

On page 124 will be found a list of the ships now author- 
ized and building, some of which will be put in commission 
in a few months, the others in the years 1932, 1933, and 
1934. The pages inserted, when read in the light of the 
charts appearing in the hearings in connection therewith, 
demonstrate the necessity of maintaining for the present 
the four appointments to Annapolis, if you are to provide 
officers for the ships now in commission, and which will 
soon be placed in commission. 

I am not inviting your attention to these pages nor to this 
data to inform you that it is my purpose to offer an amend- 
ment relative to this feature of the bill. My hope is, how- 
ever, that the Members of this House may give careful study 
to these facts so that they may reach an intelligent, indi- 
vidual conclusion in reference to the same, since on these 
pages will be found information which will cause you to 
seriously question the wisdom of the committee’s action in 
recommending a reduction in present appointments to An- 
napolis. I am confident that the other legislative body will 
not concur in this recommendation of the House committee. 
I am sure no Member of this House will knowingly cast any 
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vote that would prevent the ships of the Navy from being 
properly manned and efficiently operated. The gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Frencu] I recognize is just as honest in 
his conviction that a reduction can be made with safety and 
without hurt as those Members who entertain a different 
opinion relative thereto. 

Mr. GOLDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDER. What cut is provided in this bill? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. A cut of 1—from 4 to 3. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Would the gentleman mind 
mentioning the fact that, according to one of these tables, 
126-C, it is shown that beginning in 1936 there will actually 
be a less number of officers available than the limitation 
placed herein? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman is correct. I 
especially wish at this time to invite your attention to chart 
126-A, because that chart is based on four appointments, 
the number you now have, and shows that the authorized 
line strength will be short in 1932 if all the graduating class 
in June is commissioned. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
FreNcH] has said that we will have in June of this year 
about 200 graduates to which no commissions can be given, 
because at that time we will perhaps have the full officer 
line strength authorized. He fails, however, to call atten- 
tion to the fact that during the fiscal year 1932 you will 
have suffered attritions sufficient to reduce the officer 
strength below the authorized limit and below the number 
which the department states is required to efficiently man 
and operate the ships in commission and which will be in 
commission in 1932. 

Though the gentleman from Idaho has paid tribute to 
naval officers, I recognize that they can make mistakes, and 
do; but when you find the present as well as the former 
Chief of Operations, to whom is intrusted the operation of 
this important service; the commander of the Battle Fleet; 
the commander of the United States Fleet; the commander 
of the Asiatic Fleet, all in agreement with the department 
Officials in Washington as to the need for more officers, I 
submit this should serve to invite the very careful study of 
every Member of the House of the facts set out in the 
hearings on which their conclusions are based. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we continue graduating the same 
number of midshipmen each year from the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis—for instance, one for each Member of the 
House—how is that going to affect the limitation on officers? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The table which I have called 
your attention to gives it in such a concise way and so 
much better than I can—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Will it keep on increasing every year 
beyond the limit? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No; and the gentleman will find 
from the chart referred to an actual shortage in the author- 
ized line strength during the next few years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can not the gentleman just tell us con- 
cretely yes or no? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. With the large class to be 
graduated in June, if all are commissioned, the attritions 
occurring in 12 months thereafter will reduce the line 
officers below the authorized strength. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then how about 1932, 1933, and 1934? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The same in 1932 and 1933. 
Read the charts and the gentleman will get the information 
much more accurately and in a much more convincing way, 
I think, than I can state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I may ask one further question, these 
men pledge themselves to give three years’ service to the 
country? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think it is two years after 
graduation. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I was under the impression that it was 
three years. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It may be. 

Mr. BLANTON. A great many of them are resigning 
very soon after they graduate, and some even before they 
graduate. Are we in any way encouraging them to resign 
or retire so as to keep the number of officers within the 
limitation? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No; I think not. I am very 
glad the gentleman asked that question. If you should ask 
my opinion as the most important thing that could now be 
done to stimulate the morale in the service and to best 
bring contentment and satisfaction to the officer personnel, 
especially in the lower grades, I would say pass a well- 
considered personnel bill that will give hope to the young 
officers of the Navy that they will be considered, if their 
service records are satisfactory, for promotion on through 
the years they will be required to serve. [Applause.] 

There is no legislation more important at this time to 
both the Navy and the Army, than a personnel bill care- 
fully drafted, so that the young officer may reasonably 
hope for promotion in the future. It is because of the 
fact that in the Navy, as well as in the Army, under the 
existing law, the young officer is not promised an orderly 
and regular flow of promotion that he becomes discouraged 
and dissatisfied. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman a further 
question—it is not the gentleman’s committee, but has the 
gentleman made a check-up to see what effect the grad- 
uating of the regular class at West Point is having on the 
proper limitation of Army officers? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am not very familiar with 
Army personnel matters. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the two legislative committees—the 
Army and the Nayy—should coordinate on that proposition. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think that is a happy thought, 
and if the two committees could do so it would be helpful 
to both services. Recently I had occasion to make an inquiry 
of General Fechet, the head of the Army Aviation Service, 
as to whether reserve officers graduating from the excellent 
Army aviation school conducted in the gentleman's State 
of Texas, could be considered now or in the near future for 
a commission. He informed me that because of the limita- 
tion placed on the officer strength there had been no va- 
cancies for some time, and he saw little chance in the 
future to consider those young officers for regular com- 
missions. 

That leads me to say that the gentleman from Idaho 
recognizes that he must provide some method different from 
that which now obtains to supply the officers needed for 
naval aviation. It is his hope that Congress may give ap- 
proval to the giving of commissions for a limited term, 
say, two or three years, to young men graduating from our 
colleges and universities of recognized standing, who after 
a course of training at Pensacola and San Diego can qualify 
as aviation pilots. It is his thought that you would secure 
in this way a sufficient number of pilots each year who are 
well qualified to fit into the Navy service, and who, after 
serving for a term of two or three years, will be willing to 
retire to civil life. 

In the first place, it is very doubtful whether you would 
find these young men, when drawn into the service in large 
numbers, willing to go back into civil life at the expiration 
of short terms. Certainly, if we continue to be confronted 
with an unemployment situation such as now exists there 
would be little chance for Congress to refuse regular com- 
missions, where they. were shown to be efficient. 

I recognize, however, that the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Idaho is worthy of consideration, but it must be 
worked out, as the gentleman from Texas has suggested, in 
connection with the Army, because the same condition ob- 
tains there as in the Navy. You can not establish one policy 
for the Navy and a different policy for the Army, and I doubt 
whether the plan would have the approval of either service; 
and, also, I question favorable action by Congress on the 
plan. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman give the committee 
the benefit of any knowledge he has of what efforts are being 
exerted toward creating one department for national defense 
and coordinating all of the air services under one head? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I remember that that matter 
was seriously discussed in past years, but my information is 
that the study of the question led the services to conclude 
that it was unwise. Great Britain and other governments 
have, I understand, voiced recent disapproval. 

Mr. BLANTON. But in that investigation and in that 
conclusion there might be the element of personal interest 
and selfishness on the part of various officers of the different 
services. It has been stated by experts that it would save 
the Government $100,000,000 a year to have one department 
of national defense. It does seem to me that that is a ques- 
tion for the Congress to determine and not for these depart- 
ments, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman has been here 
long enough to know that you must not always rely on esti- 
mates of savings suggested by those who have pet theories 
and policies which they wish to put into effect. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, Col. Billy Mitchell was quite an 
expert. He had his wings trimmed because he seemed to be 
in the way of somebody else, just as one of the most distin- 
guished marines has just been treated; but, after all, trim- 
ming his wings does not take anything away from the value 
of his judgment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Texas is in line with what some able officers have 
thought should be further considered. One of the most im- 
portant arms of the service in both Navy and Army is avia- 
tion, and its importance and effectiveness will continue to 
engage the thoughtful study of Congress and the officers in 
all of our military forces. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What is going to happen to all the 
graduates at the Naval Academy? Can the gentleman give 
us any information about that? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman was not here 
when I made reference to it, and, without repeating, if the 
gentleman will examine pages 123 to 126 of the hearings I 
think he will conclude what should be done in reference to 
them. The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] recognizes 
that the number of officers detailed to the aviation branch 
of the Navy service has been steadily and rapidly increasing 
and will continue to increase. The number of officers now 
assigned to aviation is 783. 

If this number of 783 now detailed for aviation was avail- 
able for line duty, there would be no shortage in officers to 
man the ships. That is what the Chief of Operations, the 
commander of the Battle Fleet, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation had in mind when 
attention was called to the shortage in officer personnel to 
man the ships and other stations. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Is it not a fact that the smaller 
the vessel the greater the percentage of officers required, 
and does the gentleman recall the particular tabulation on 
page 150? I wish the gentleman would include that in his 
remarks. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. With the permission of the 
committee I will be glad to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Aircraft carrier, Saratoga, 4.5 per cent. Atrcraft—36 fighting 


planes, 12 scouting planes, 18 bombing planes, 21 per cent. 
Battleship, Colorado, 4.7 per cent. 


Submarine, 8-20, 10.3 per cent. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I implore the membership of 
the House to read these very informing statements before 
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important items about which differences exist are finally dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. How does the gentleman feel about 
these naval air races that we have been reading of in the 
newspapers and that Mr. Ingalls recommended an appro- 
priation for before the committee? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Frankly, I feel it would be 
unwise to undertake to build a ship simply for the purpose 
of entering it in a race. We had an interesting statement 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarp1al, who is 
interested and qualified to speak informingly on that sub- 
ject. My understanding is that he purposes to present an 
amendment seeking to increase the appropriation for ex- 
perimental studies with a view of increasing the speed of 
our planes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. I think the gentleman from Alabama 
will agree with me that naval aviation is the eye of the 
Navy, and the Army plane is the eye of the Army. As a 
former soldier I am interested in speed of that sort so that 
we can keep aviation up to the standard of other countries, 
because if we do not and there should come a war, we are at 
their mercy. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It is a matter of greatest im- 
portance. When the gentleman from New York presents 
his amendment to increase the appropriation for experi- 
mental tests, I hope he will have a good audience, and that 
sufficient time may be given to have the matter fully dis- 
cussed. 

We are carrying a large appropriation for experimental 
tests and research; but if the amount is shown to be in- 
sufficient, I will be very glad to vote for an increase. 

Mr. CONNERY. I am very deeply interested in it, because 
during the World War I saw a picture of it where my own 
regiment was on the side of a hill. There were no American 
planes above us to defend us, and the Germans came over, 
leaving a smoke trail to show the position of our regiment, 
and we lost many men killed on that hillside due to lack of 
aviation. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Knowing how alert the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is in keeping up with all informa- 
tion relative to these matters, I know he understands that 
we have made rapid progress in aviation since that date, 
and that we are not now lagging behind any country so far 
as reliability of planes is concerned nor in the efficiency of 
our pilot personnel. We may not have planes quite so 
speedy as some abroad, but we have planes of every type 
capable of satisfactory and reliable performance. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama yields 
back 10 minutes. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. GLover] five minutes. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I desire to discuss with you during the time 
allotted to me Senate bill No. 4123, known as the Glenn 
bill. 

In my opinion there is not a bill on the calendar for con- 
sideration of more importance than this bill. I am on the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation in the House, and 
early in the beginning of this Congress we began the study 
of this subject of giving relief to drainage and levee dis- 
tricts, so as to save the lands to the farmers in those dis- 
tricts. A number of bills on this subject were introduced 
and referred to this committee, one of which was intro- 
duced by me. 

This is an act to provide for the aiding of farmers in any 
State by the making of loans to drainage districts, levee dis- 
tricts, and other political subdivisions. 

The bill passed the Senate several months ago and was 
sent to the House, and was there referred to the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation, where it has been care- 
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fully considered, and has been amended so that no one, in 
my opinion, who knows the distress of many of the farmers 
living in these districts, would vote against it if given a 
chance to do so. The bill has been favorably and unani- 
mously reported out by the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation in the House and is now on the calendar, 
where it has been for many days. 

If the Rules Committee would grant us a rule for the 
consideration of this bill, it would pass the House by a large 
majority in my opinion. Recently 135 Representatives in 
Congress and representing 34 States signed a petition ask- 
ing the Rules Committee to grant us a rule for the consid- 
eration of this bill. The Rules Committee has heard the 
pleas of these men for three days and has had ample time 
to grant the rule, and thus far they have not done so. 
Will this Committee on Rules disregard the request of 135 
of its Members to grant us the right to have this bill con- 
sidered on the floor of the House? If this is done, then we 
can no longer say that Congress is a deliberative body 
except at the will of the all-powerful Rules Committee, to 
say what subjects shall be deliberated upon. 

Section 1 of this bill provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to loan out of the revolving fund 
hereafter created to any such district or legal entity an 
amount sufficient to redeem such bonds, certificates of in- 
debtedness, or lawful indebtedness under such restrictions 
and conditions as hereinafter set forth. 

Section 3 provides that loans shall be made only to the 


legally constituted authority which has issued the bonds, or 


its successors in interest, and not until the Secretary of the 
Interior has satisfied himself by such examination of the 
engineering works, for which the legal obligations were is- 
sued, as he may deem necessary, of the reasonably successful 
operation thereof, and the lands designed to be benefited by 
these works are receiving benefit to a reasonable degree. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
make, or cause to be made, an appraisal of the value of the 
taxable property of each district making application for a 
loan as well as of its economic value, and no loan shall be 
made until the Secretary is satisfied that it will be paid at 
maturity. 

The bill further provides that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior before making the loan must be satisfied that satisfac- 
tory legal authority exists for and ample provisions have 
been made to annually tax the taxable property accepted as 
security for the bonds issued sufficient to pay the mainte- 
nance expenses of the district for a period equaling the life 
of the loan. 

The bill further provides that beginning at the end of 
10 years the annual taxes must be sufficient to establish a 
sinking fund which will retire the loan at the maturity dates 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. All money collected 
for the sinking fund must be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the debtor, but may be 
transferred into the revolving fund by the Treasurer of 
the United States on application by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Section 4 of the bill provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and empowered to negotiate 
with the owners and holders of the bonds and other evi- 
dences of debts of the various districts hereinbefore referred 
to for the purpose of compromising and reducing the amount 
of existing indebtedness, both of principal and interest, and 
the Secretary of the Interior is accordingly given full power 
and authority to make such adjustments before the loans 
herein provided are made. 

You can readily see from these provisions that no loans 
would be made except those that are absolutely sound and 
which, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, 
would pay out according to the provisions of the loan. 

Under section 4 many thousands of dollars can be saved 
to the landowners in settlements made by the Interior De- 
partment with those holding the bonds, because many of the 
districts are now im the hands of the receiver, and those 
holding the bonds would be willing to take their losses now. 
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Section 5 of the bill provides that loans shall be made for 
a period not exceeding 40 years, to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior in each case, which shall bear 
interest at a rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable an- 
nually, provided, however, that during the first 5 years of 
the loan the interest may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, accrue and be payable during the succeeding 
| years of the loan in equal annual installments. 
The most of these bonds are now bearing 6 per cent inter- 
est. Under the provisions of this bill there would be a 
saving of 3 per cent interest on the bonds, and no interest 
charge at all for a period of five years. Then the indebted- 
ness is to be carried for a period of 40 years at a rate of 
5 interest not exceeding 3 per cent. The saving in interest 
alone under the provisions of this bill would soon mature 
these bonds and have the lands absolutely free from in- 
debtedness. 
Section 6 of the bill provides that 
Whenever any district shall have sold any property in said 
district for unpaid taxes and shall have bought in the same, and 
shall hold the title to such land, then the Secretary of the Interlor 
shall require, when any loan is made to said district, that the 
district allow the owner at the time of such sale and purchase, 
or his heirs at law, executors, administrators, or assigns, to re- 
purchase said land for no greater sum than that for which it was 
sold and purchased, plus taxes which have accrued on the same 
since the date of said sale: Provided, however, That the owner, 
his heirs at law, executors, administrators, assigns, or grantees 
shall exercise such right within two years after the date of said 
purchase by the district and the district shall, at the time of the 
exercising of the right to repurchase, hold title to the lands 
sought to be redeemed. 


Under the provisions of this section the landowner whose 
lands have forfeited will have a chance to redeem them if 
they have been bought in by the district, and repossess his 
own lands by paying whatever taxes have accrued on the 
lands by that time. Ninety-five millions of dollars are au- 
thorized to be appropriated under this bill for the carrying 
out of this provision, and further provides that an appro- 
priation not exceeding $19,000,000 shall be made annually. 

This safeguards the bill and gives ample time for the 
Interior Department to make its investigation of each dis- 
trict seeking a loan, and to determine whether or not the 
loan would be safe to the Government. 

The bill further provides that the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall make all reasonable and necessary regulations 
for carrying into effect the purpose of this act. 

In order to show you how this bill would affect my State, 
let me give you a few figures. In Arkansas we have 2,183,015 
acres of land that are in bonded districts. Of this number 
of acres we have 119,759 acres in cultivation. The assessed 
valuation of these lands is $29,689,454.23. There are 31,687 
landowners in Arkansas that own these lands. The drain- 
age taxes this year on these lands are $1,844,779.79. Of this 
number of acres, 321,289 acres were delinquent this year. 
The amount of delinquent bonds this year were $522,000. 

From these figures one can readily see how much help and 
profit this would be to the farmers of Arkansas. 

We have in one county in my district more than 60,000 
acres of land that have forfeited for taxes which were levied 
for levee and drainage building which went into and formed 
a part of the flood control of the Mississippi. These lands 
border on and are near the Mississippi River. 

There are at least six or more counties in my district that 
are vitally interested in this legislation—the counties of 
Lonoke, Arkansas, Jefferson, Desha, Lincoln, and a part of 
Drew. Many thousand acres of the finest lands in gur State 
are embraced in these counties, and much of the land, on 
account of the heavy burden of taxes and on account of the 
condition created by the proposed Jadwin plan of the con- 
trol of the Mississippi, has been placed in a desperate con- 
dition. 

The people have been exceedingly discouraged, not 
knowing what was going to be the final outcome of all of 
their land holdings. The flood of 1927 and the excessive 
rainfall before and since then in that section have caused the 
production in several years to decrease. Then, last year we 
had the worst drought that has ever visited any State. 
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When these lands are forfeited and no taxes collected on 
them, then the burden of taxation is heaped heavily on 
those that do pay in order to maintain a county and State 
government. Under the law of Arkansas, if lands are for- 
feited and sold for State and county taxes, the State buys 
them in, and thereafter they are not taxable so long as the 
title remains in the State. Of course, a lien is placed on all 
of these lands for the purpose of levy and drainage purposes, 
and if the tax is not paid and a foreclosure was had by the 
owner of the bonds the property owners would lose their 
title, and it would go into the possession and ownership of 
the district that was formed in which it was situated. 

Before the standard levee as proposed by the engineers of 
the War Department was built it was necessary that the 
owners take care of the storm waters that found their natu- 
ral outlet in Desha County through Cypress Creek drainage 
system, which system appears to have been formed by 
natural causes many years before any levee construction had 
been undertaken. About the year 1910 this survey was un- 
dertaken by the Department of Agriculture, and soon after 
the completion of the survey a bill was introduced in the 
Arkansas Legislature creating the Cypress Creek district. 
The preamble of the bill recites that the drainage district 
was being constructed for the purpose of closing the Cypress 
Creep Gap, thereby making it possible for the Government 
to build its standard levee for the purpose of controlling the 
waters of the Mississippi and which forms a part of the 
flood control. 

The property owners were told, and it was understood by 
all the property owners, that the standard levee anticipated 
the highest possible stage that could exist and that we would 
have a territory forever protected from the ravages of the 
Mississippi River. The Cypress Creek drainage project was 
financed, so far as the survey was concerned, by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the act which created the district 
provided that the levee district might use its funds in assist- 
ing in this project. In other words, both the levee and the 
drainage acts anticipated a levee system and not a drain- 
age system. 

Desha County has approximately 480 sections of land lying 
in what has heretofore been known as the protected area— 
that is, on the land side of the controlled levee. In these 
480 sections of land are approximately 310,000 acres, and 
the 310,000 acres are bonded for more than $30 per acre, 
when all the bonded indebtedness has been taken into con- 
sideration and the accumulated interest necessary to redeem 
these bonds. 

The situation described above in my district is a similar 
situation to that facing the people in many States. There 
are 34 States vitally interested in this legislation. There is 
no legislation that is now or has been before Congress that 
is of more importance to the agricultural interests of the 
United States than this bill provides for. 

If you really want to help agriculture, pass this bill, and it 
will accomplish more than the Haugen bill has accomplished 
or ever will accomplish, unless it is amended and made more 
effective than it is now, and which should be done before 
this Congress closes. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Sanpers] such time as he may desire to use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am very much 
in favor of the legislation which has been discussed by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Grover], but I rise for 
the purpose of calling attention to another matter. Since 
this Congress convened there has been much discussion on 
the floor of the House as to whether or not we shall pay 
to the ex-service men their adjusted-service certificates. 
Bills have been introduced on that subject, referred to the 
Ways and Means Committee, and hearings have been held, 
and there is a pressure to have some legislation enacted at 
this session of Congress, and I hope the proposed legislation 
passes and the ex-service men are given the relief to which 
they are entitled. I have already gone on record in favor 
of this legislation, and I now ask unanimous consent to 
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revise and extend my remarks on that question and to in- 
corporate some resolutions passed by the American Legion 
post at Mineola, Tex., and also some resolutions on that 
subject passed by the Legislature of the State of Texas, both 
of which I heartily indorse. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing certain resolutions. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


LUCKETT COCHRAN Post, No. 296, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Mineola, Ter., February 2, 1931. 


Resolutions indorsing Wright Patman bill, or immediate cash 
payment of adjusted-service certificates 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United 
States House bill No. 3493, known as the Wright Patman bill, 
providing for the immediate cash payment of the adjusted-service 
compensation certificates to the veterans of the World War; and 

Whereas there is at this time widespread suffering throughout 
our country, especially among the more than 3,000,000 World War 
veterans and their families, many of whom are destitute and 
suffering for the actual necessities of life; and 

Whereas we believe the payment and distribution of more than 
$3,000,000,000 would tend to relieve suffering humanity as well 
as the financial stress through which the Nation is passing: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, as citizens and ex-service men in mass 
meeting assembled, hereby give our unanimous indorsement to 
the Wright Patman bill providing for the immediate cash pay- 
ment of the adjusted-service compensation certificates due the 
veterans of the World War; second, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded imme- 
diately to each of our Representatives in Congress, Morcan G. 
SANDERS, and Senators Morris SHEPPARD and Tom CONNALLY; a 
copy each sent to National American Legion headquarters and 
department headquarters, Austin, Tex.; a copy spread upon the 
minutes of this post; and a copy furnished each of the five papers 
of the county for publication. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. E. NESBITT, 


Chairman Resolutions Committee, 
Luckett Cochran Post, No. 296, Mineola, Tez. 


Adopted by a vote of 114 to 0. 


B. A. PARRISH, Post Commander. 
Gro. E. HUGHES, Adjutant. 


House Concurrent Resolution 10 
Whereas our country is faced with the greatest unemployment 
crisis that it has undergone in its history; and 
Whereas among the millions of unemployed are many veterans 
of the World*War who served in the Army, Navy, and marine 
forces for approximately a dollar a day while many others were 
drawing high wages and others were making great profits from 
thé sale of war materials; and 
Whereas there was passed by the National Congress a bill giving 
such veterans an insurance policy payable in 20 years, the amount 
conditioned on the length of their service; and 
Whereas there are measures pending in the National Congress 
to pay those policies in cash or to issue negotiable bonds that 
could be cashed by the holders of these policies; and 
Whereas such measures would greatly relieve the distressed con- 
dition of a large number of veterans and would tend to greatly 
improve the economic condition of our country by placing more 
money in circulation: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Texas 
(the Senate concurring), That we indorse and ask the passage by 
the Congress of the United States of such measures as will secure 
for the veterans of the World War the payment of their insurance 
policies in cash at face value at the earliest possible time; be it 
further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Member 
of the House of Representatives and each Senator from Texas in 
the Congress of the United States. 
FreD H. Minor, 
Speaker of the House. 
Loviss SNOW PHINNEY, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
FRED C. HARDING, 
President ae tempore of the Senate. 
B 


Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER]. [Applause.] 


Mr. MILLER.. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I might well entitle my remarks “'The Neglected 
Area in the National Defense.” 
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A properly planned and a properly balanced defense of 
our seacoast is the province and duty of the two military 
branches of the Government—the Army and the Navy. It 
is their definite sphere of action. It is to them that the 
American people look for protection from invasion in time 
of war and to them and them only can they turn for security 
and safety. 

America was colonized from the seacoast. It is probably 
the outstanding great country of the world as an example 
of coastal colonization. From the beginning the interior of 
our country has been colonized by the overflow of coastal 
population. No great flow of people over the inland border 
has ever taken place in our national history. Hence the 
great cities of America are on the seacoast, open to the 
world. 

Our great railway systems lead from the interior of the 
country to the coast. To these world ocean ports go our 
products and our commerce. This was and is perfectly 
natural in order that our productions reach the world 
markets and that the imports reach our people. 

Following the Atlantic coast beginning in the North we 
find the great cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, the National Capital, and the lesser 
cities of Charleston and Sava’ directly on the ocean’s 
front. The same only in a lesser degree is the great city of 
New Orleans. Mobile and Galveston are on the open sea. 
On the Pacific coast we find the great cities similarly sit- 
uated on the ocean front. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, and the cities of Puget Sound are ocean ports. Port- 
land, Oreg., is practically on the sea. 

All of these populous cities with their people and their 
national wealth are exposures that must be reckoned with 
when we speak of the national defense in its broadest sense, 
and it is to the Army and Navy that they must turn for 
protection. Not only are these great cities to be kept in 
security but the intervening coast line where an expedition 
may be landed in emergency must be likewise guarded and 
protected. It will thus be appreciated that with the entire 
Atlantic coast, the Gulf coast, and the Pacific coast, with 
every city and every mile a potential landing place for 
hostile forces, that the security and safety of our people 
from attacks from the sea is the greatest conception of the 
national defense. 

Now, if there is any area or sector in this entire coast line 
where adequate and proper defense is not provided, where 
the national security is not fulfilled—the people of that area 
or locality are in peril. 

THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST OPEN TO ATTACK 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, let me 
call your closest attention to the North Pacific coast. From 
San Francisco north to the Arctic Circle there is nothing 
worthy of being called a coast defense, either from land, 
sea, or air. Portland, Oreg., can be easily defended in an 
emergency from attack by sea, but there is no air defense. 

But what of the Puget Sound area? There is the Nation’s 
weak, I might say, weakest point in the entire coast line of 
America. While we may all recognize the interdepartmental 
relations of the Army and Navy—that the Army is to defend 
the coast line and that all naval activities are to accompany 
the fleet—there are in this area little, if any, adequate Army 
activities to be made use of by that branch of the service and 
no naval activities in the least that could or would accom- 
pany the fleet in any possible emergency. There are no 
naval or Army air defenses north of San Francisco and no 
move to establish such appears to interest either the Navy 
Department or the War Department. It appears that both 
these military branches of the Government are willing to let 
this great exposure exist in neglect. Southern California— 
the extreme tip of southern California only—appears to be 
in the eye of both Army or Navy. It is there the Navy goes 
and there it remains. 

The Pacific fleet visits Puget Sound only occasionally, and 
then hastens back to California and to the much-coveted 
and yearned-for southern tip of that State. No Pacific 
Fleet nor any unit of it ever turns to the north when leaving 
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Puget Sound and seeks out the added peril to the north 
Pacific coast arising out of the existence of the Alaskan 
Archipelago. 

On Puget Sound is located the great naval industrial unit 
of the coast—the only navy yard capable of accommodating 
our major ships either for repairs or docking. The Pacific 
torpedo station is likewise there—the only supply of torpe- 
does on the coast is centered there. These two indispensable 
land units to keep afloat the Pacific Fleet are in this neg- 
lected area wide open to air attack from the open Pacific 
50 miles to the west. 

Our people in this locality, realizing the open and helpless 
condition of the Puget Sound Navy Yard and the Pacific 
torpedo station some years ago, prompted by the patriotic 
desire to help cure this neglect—do their part—donated to 
the Government the only tract of land topographically and 
from wind-current standpoints available for a Navy air base. 
This tract was accepted, and from that time to this develop- 
ment has dragged and dribbled along with an amazing 
indifference to utilize this donation as any substantial ele- 
ment of the national defense. Up to the present time there 
has been expended on the Seattle or Sand Point Air Station 
the sum of some $855,000. Such as they are in their incom- 
plete forms are well designed and practical, but no Navy air 
force or unit has been installed nor is there even a prospect 
of such units being installed there in the near future. When 
we consider the fact that there is not a naval or an Army 
fiying field north of San Francisco nor a flying force of any 
kind or character in the entire north Pacific coast, we are 
amazed that this condition should not attract the interest 
of the Navy Department. 

Puget Sound can not be defended by air forces coming 
from the lower tip of California. Only a few months ago 
the Navy Department ordered two Navy flyers to proceed to 
Alaska to assist in finding some lost aviators in the wilds 
and it took five days for these machines to reach Seattle from 
San Diego. Everything is in readiness at Sand Point for 
the development to proceed to the point of installing Navy 
fiying units but it is held back by lack of Budget estimates 
and allowances arising fundamentally and in the first in- 
stance by lack of Navy interest in the field and lack of 
emphasis and enterprise. 

Last year the Navy appropriation carried $75,000 for some 
specific items. This year this bill H. R. 16968 carries $82,- 
000, $50,000 of which is in payment for 26 acres of land 
authorized to be purchased at the last session of Congress 
to round out the field, leaving the sum of $32,000 for power 
house, distributing system, roads, and walks. 

The original authorization for the first or initial 5-year 
development program carried something like $1,115,000 and 
under this authorization substantial progress was made to 
the sum of $855,000, but during the years 1930 and 1931 
work has practically stopped. 

I have repeatedly appeared before the department and 
before the Appropriations Committee of the Congress for 
sufficient funds to complete the initial program—get the field 
on its feet so to speak. When this is done, naval fiying units 
installed, with equipment assigned, this neglected and over- 
looked area will afford at least some defense from the air in 
emergency without relying on forces a thousand miles dis- 
tant. The Appropriations Committee is bound by the Budget 
estimates. The responsibility for the present neglected con- 
dition rests with the Navy Department. 

Puget Sound with its navy yard and torpedo station, aside 
from its great Pacific transcontinental railway terminal 
facilities and its commercial and maritime importance, is a 
sensitive point in our national defense now too long neglected. 
Destruction of these two great naval industrial units by an 
air raid from the open Pacific would leave the Pacific Fleet 
at the mercy of a hostile force. 

I urgently call this to the attention of the Navy Depart- 
ment, the War Department, and especially to the Director 
of the Budget with the hope that this unprotected area may 
cease to be the one inviting and attractive place for an 
attack that would be felt throughout the Nation. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort]. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, about a year ago I introduced an amendment to 
the rules of the House, which I have never discussed on the 
floor. It relates to the constitutional privilege of Mem- 
bers of the House. The pertinent provisions of the Con- 
stitution are, first, that— 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish 


its Members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of 
two-thirds, expel a Member; 


and, second, that— 


they [the Senators and Representatives] shall in all cases, except 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of their respective Houses 
and in going to and returning from the same. 

Then follows the language to which I have special reference 
in what I shall say to-day: 

And for any speech or debate in either House they [the Senators 
and Representatives] shall not be questioned in any other place. 

This last provision, generally known as the immunity 
provision, has been interpreted very broadly both in the 
courts and in the House and Senate of the United States. 

In this House a citizen has been censured, after arrest by 
the Sergeant at Arms, for an attack upon a Member deliv- 
ered in a public park in this city because of remarks made 
by the Member on the floor relating to the citizen. In 
other legislative bodies to which this provision relates sim- 
ilar action has been taken, which amounts to a denial to 
the citizen of any right anywhere to show even any an- 
noyance at remarks made about him on the floor of a 
legislative body. The language of this provision of the 
Constitution is so broad and its effect so strips the citizen 
of any right whatever in the premises that I introduced 
an amendment to the rules of the House in December, 
1929, and may I say it was then introduced because it was 
the very beginning of a legislative session and I desired to 
bring the matter up at a time when it could not be thought 
to have particular reference to any particular instance 
which had occurred in any legislative body. 

The rule which I introduced contains two clauses. The 
first creates, as an addition to the list of standing commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives, “a committee on the 
abuse of privilege in speech or debate, to consist of five 
members.” The second branch of the rule confers powers 
on that committee in the following language: 

The committee on the abuse of privilege in speech or debate 
may hold hearings for the purpose of determining whether a 
Member, in any speech or debate for which under the Constitu- 
tion he may not be questioned in any other place, has made any 
untrue charge, accusation, or statement with respect to any per- 
son, if complaint is made to such committee by such person or by 
a Member, and upon reaching its determination the committee 


shall report its findings to the House with such recommendations 
with regard to discipline, if any, as it may deem advisable. 


I want to discuss briefly the immunity provision of the 
Constitution and this rule as a possible cure of abuses which, 
I am proud to say, have been far more frequent in other 
bodies than in the House of Representatives. However, as 
this body gives, concededly, in the minds of the American 
people to-day the outstanding example of how a legislative 
body should conduct itself, it has occurred to me as proper 
and desirable that we should be the first to go upon record 
as conferring upon the citizens of the United States some 
form of protection against our own Members, which all 
legislative bodies should have. [Applause.] 

Now, this provision in the Constitution conferring im- 
munity is, both in the popular mind and in the minds of 
members of some legislative bodies, somewhat misconstrued. 
There is a definite limitation to words spoken in debate. 
It is true that the Supreme Court, in the Kilbourn case, 
somewhat extended that language so as to include within 
the scope of the immunity of Members matters contained 
in resolutions, which would necessarily have to be read, in 
the reports of committees, and things of that sort. 

But it is perfectly clear that this immunity, and the 
public, I think, is entitled to be so advised, does not cover 
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anything that may be said by the member of a legislative 
body anywhere except in the sessions of the body itself. 
What is said in the meeting of a committee or in the lobby 
of the House is not privileged. The privilege is given on 
the floor of this body, because somewhere, it is conceded 
by the Constitution, there must exist a forum where men 
may freely speak their views, but it applies only to the 
actual making of the speech or filing the document in the 
House. I would suggest to the members of some legis- 
lative bodies that, however, there is no sacredness about 
matter released to the press. 

In my own State some years ago I happened to be coun- 
sel in a suit for libel. The basis of the suit was the allega- 
tion that a lawyer and his client who had filed a bill in 
equity charging fraud against others had handed a copy of 
that bill to the press, and our highest court held that that 
was a libelous publication, although the bill as filed in the 
office of the clerk was privileged against suit for libel. 

The sole privilege that a Member has or should have is to 
speak here, and I firmly believe that the immunity does 
not extend to or cover any Member who has sought to 
secure the publication of slanderous attacks on citizens by 
handing a copy of those attacks to the press, even though 
the words have been or subsequently are uttered on the 
floor. I doubt, personally, whether even their publication 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD under all circumstances is 
privileged. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. The gentleman knows, of 
course, there is a lot of well-founded sentiment that there 
should not be any immunity even for words uttered on the 
floor, and I would like to have the gentleman state, funda- 
mentally, why there should be such immunity. 

Mr. FORT. The history of the immunity provision is 
that in the early days of parliamentary government in Eng- 
land, the King reached his long arm even into the Parlia- 
ment, under the alien and sedition laws that then prevailed, 
and punished members for there speaking freely their opin- 
ions about his conduct of the government. From that there 
grew the general feeling in parliamentary bodies—and this 
immunity is not peculiar to the provisions of the United 
States Constitution but attaches generally in parliamentary 
bodies the world over—that somewhere in the public inter- 
est there should be a place where a man could freely, and 
without fear, threat, or compulsion from anybody, speak his 
opinion on any subject whether it be agreeable to those at 
the top of the government or whether it even be popular 
for him so to speak. 

It has been stated in the debate on some of the questions 
which have arisen on this subject in the past in this House— 
on questions that have arisen in protecting the Members 
under their immunity—that in other nations, as here, mem- 
bers have been subject to physical attack, and that if that 
happened in a community where the sentiments uttered by 
the Member were not the will of the public generally, the 
Member would be unable to procure redress in the ordinary 
course—for instance, it might happen in the District of 
Columbia, although we have a very pacific population here, 
that a Member might make statements on a District of 
Columbia matter which would make it very difficult, if he 
were attacked on account of it, to secure indictment or 
conviction—that somewhere there must reside a power to 
protect the right in a legislative assembly to free speech, 
and that only by conferring on the membership—and this is 
the point of what I have to say—an absolute immunity, not 
to be questioned in any other place, can such free speech 
on public questions be protected. 

The purpose of the rule I offer is what seems to me to be 
the absolute and inescapable converse of immunity from 
being questioned in any other place, namely, that on the 
floor of this House or any other legislative body there shall 
be set up a forum where the man may be questioned in the 
place of utterance as to the propriety and the honesty of his 
statements. 
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Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Would not such a rule as the 
gentleman proposes be so in conflict with the immunity pro- 
visions of the Constitution as to practically nullify the 
immunity part of the Constitution? 

Mr. FORT. The gentleman, I think, has overlooked the 
fact that he may be questioned only on the floor of the body 
where the remarks are made. Does the gentleman think 
that his fellow Members of the House of Representatives 
would make a ruling in the case of any utterance he might 
make on this floor that would improperly hamper the gen- 
eral freedom of speech of the general membership of the 
House? 

The disciplinary power I would vest in this House, because 
only in this House, as it now stands, can any discipline be 
meted out and still preserve proper freedom of speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
more minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. In regard to the remarks of the gentleman 
as to the citizenship of the District of Columbia, I recall that 
some twenty years ago a Member of the House from Ten- 
nessee was assaulted here by a certain banker. 

Mr. FORT. I have already referred to that incident. 

Mr. SABATH. Now, I wish to ask the gentleman this 
question: How would the gentleman safeguard the member- 
ship from a committee that would be appointed by the 
Speaker or by a special committee without really the ap- 
proval of a majority of the House? 

Mr. FORT. I said it would be a standing committee and 
not a special committee. I think the gentleman from 
Illinois, like the gentleman from Kansas, overlooks the fact 
that the House itself would be an absolute protection against 
any unfair discipline of any Member. He has only to think 
of the jealousy of Members of the House as to proceeding in 
accordance with the rules of the House—which fortunately 
divides Members without regard to partisan lines—to be 
assured that the power vested under the proposed rule would 
not be abused. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield 


again? . 


Mr. FORT. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is it not a fact that the 
House can take action against a Member for anything he 
says on the floor? 

Mr. FORT. Yes; the House can. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. And if it went to a com- 
mittee that committee would report back to the House the 
action taken, and the action taken by the House on the 
recommendation of the committee would be no more than 
the House could do right now. 

Mr. FORT. Exactly. Now the present position of a citi- 
zen, or even a Member who feels himself aggrieved by any- 
thing said on the floor of any legislative body, is what? He 
may not sue for libel; he can not under the ruling of the 
House in the Glover case take personal vengeance on the 
man who made the verbal attack; he has nowhere in the 
world where he may seek vindication and demand retrac- 
tion. I may call any man in the United States a thief on 
the floor of this House. It may be given the widest circula- 
tion through the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and perhaps be per- 
mitted to go into the press, but he has no forum where he 
may appear and even ask me why I said it. I propose that 
this House should set up right here a definite forum where 
a citizen may come and ask why I said it, so that this House 
can then determine whether I made a malicious and base- 
less charge against a defenseless citizen or whether I had 
reason for what I said. 

Mr. GOLDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDER. In the Sixty-ninth Congress I introduced 
a bill which would strip the Member of his privilege and 
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leave only a defense of the truth of the libel. Would the 
gentleman be in favor of that? 

Mr. FORT. I think not. But I do think that the reme- 
dial effect upon members of various legislative bodies of 
the knowledge that there was a committee whose duty it 
was to listen to complaints of the abuse of their privilege, 
which committee was empowered to call witnesses to inves- 
tigate the nature and the truth of the charges and to rec- 
ommend action to the body which had created it—I believe 
the mere creation of that committee would police the debate 
of every legislative body. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. How would the gentleman get 
the rule adopted by other legislative bodies? 

Mr. FORT. I think the standing that this House has in 
the minds of the American people as a decently conducted 
legislative body would establish a precedent which would 
enforce like action elsewhere. 

May I say that at the time the rule was introduced in 
December, 1929, the press of the country, with substantial 
unanimity, approved of the theory and purpose of the rule. 
Practically the only question I saw in any editorial was 
whether it should be done in this House alone or whether 
it should not be adopted in other bodies where a similar 
rule was more greatly needed. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. We are considering the naval appro- 
priation bill, and the gentleman is considering more liberal 
rules. Under the bill does the gentleman propose to estab- 
lish a court-martial procedure to try Members of Congress? 

Mr. FORT. I am proposing that a citizen shall have 
some place to come and ask me or any other Member why a 
charge was made against him. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. BUSBY. If I understand the gentleman, he is pro- 
posing to establish a committee within the House, to be com- 
posed of a certain number of individuals. 

Mr. FORT. Yes; and to report to the House. 

Mr. BUSBY. Would not that of itself put those individ- 
uals who happened to be on that committee out of parity 
with the other Members of the House and give them a 
special standing that would not be enjoyed by the other 
Members of the House? 

Mr. FORT. I doubt if the type of men that any Speaker 
or the House itself would put on such a committee would be 
the type who would abuse their privilege. 

Mr. BUSBY. Would the gentleman favor the Speaker 
selecting the committee, or the House electing the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FORT. I have made no change in the rules as to the 
method of the selection of the committee. 

Mr. BUSBY. So that it would be up to the Speaker to 
select a committee? 

Mr. FORT. It would be selected in the same way that 
we select our other committees, and that is by election. 

Mr. BUSBY. It would be bipartisan? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman indicate what he 
thinks would be the proper character of report that that 
committee should make against an offending Member if they 
should find adversely? 

Mr. FORT. There would ba! a wide range of possible 
reports. There might be a report that the charges were 
justified, and that the Member was correct in what he had 
said; or a report that the charges were unjustified, but that 
the Member had been misled by improper information; or a 
report that the charges were maliciously made and unjusti- 
fied; and the report might range in disciplinary provisions 
all the way from the requirement of a public apology to cen- 
sure or even expulsion from the House if the offense sufi- 
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ciently violated the rightful privileges of a Member or of- 
fended the sense of decency of the House and reflected 
public discredit upon it—as like incidents in a certain other 
legislative body have not infrequently done. In the past 
this House has considered resolutions of expulsion in the 
event that Members made unfounded charges against other 
Members. All I am seeking to do is to extend the same 
privilege of protection to the citizen against a loose tongue 
that we extend to our own membership against a loose 
tongue. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Does the gentleman believe that there is 
any Member of this House who would be afraid to state 
outside of the House what he states on the floor of the 
House? 

Mr. FORT. Idonot know. My own feeling on this ques- 
tion is that by no other step could any legislative body, and 
particularly any body where immunity has been more fre- 
quently abused than has been the case here, so completely 
rehabilitate itself in public confidence as by putting a curb 
on the unbridled tongue of a Member who has no conception 
of good taste or fair play. This provision is in the Consti- 
tution both as to the Senate and the House. It is also in 
the constitution of many States. Its abuse has grown more 
frequent as publicity methods have become more and more 
important to some members of some legislative bodies. 

I would not stand here or anywhere else and urge that 
there be any curb upon the right of a member of a legisla- 
tive body to enjoy perfect freedom of speech so long as he 
tells the truth. I would not stand here or anywhere else 
and urge that there be anything other than perfect freedom 
of speech to any man who refuses to take advantage of that 
immunity to make charges which in the language of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts he might not dare make 
somewhere else. But constitutional immunity should never 
be permitted to become the shield of the liar or the coward. 

Mr. CONNERY. I believe in the gentleman’s sincerity, 
but does not the gentleman realize there would be far more 
danger to the American people by stopping free speech in 
the House of Representatives? 

Mr. FORT. Absolutely. I agree with the gentleman. I 
do not want to stop free speech. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve this House would do that? 

Mr. CONNERY. That committee of five would be an 
oligarchy like the three who are now running the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. FORT. The committee must report to the House. 
The only power it has is to report to this House. Its action 
is nothing until this House acts on that report. But I 
firmly believe, as I stand here to-day, that movements such 
as that suggested by the gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for a curbing of the im- 
munity, for a constitutional limitation of the freedom of 
speech, may come if assassination of character behind the 
cowardly cloak of constitutional immunity does not cease 
in our legislative bodies. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, it is my desire to speak to you this evening 
about paying the adjusted-service certificates. I am happy 
to know that the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House and the Finance Committee of the Senate have been 
giving hearings and attention to this subject for the last 10 
days or two weeks. It is the hope of the proponents of this 
proposal that legislation of some kind will be recommended 
by the Committee on Ways and Means within the next two 
a COMPROMISES PROPOSED BY OTHERS 

It has been suggested through the press, and that is the 
only information that I have, that a compromise bill is going 
to be presented which would enable the veterans who are 
holders of these adjusted-service certificates to borrow addi- 
tional money upon them. If such a bill is proposed and 
becomes a law it will relieve much distress now existing 
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among the veterans of the World War, although I am still 
hopeful of 100 per cent payment and will still contend for 
100 per cent cash payment. I am not going to stand here 
and tell you that I would oppose any legislation that would 
be of substantial assistance to 500,000 or 1,000,000 veterans 
in the United States to-day who are suffering because they 
do not have sufficient clothing and food for themselves and 
their wives and children, if I were convinced that we could 
not get more; but I am not so convinced. Of course, any 
legislation that would be of substantial assistance to these 
people we shall appreciate very much, but I do want to 
invite your attention to the fact that the proposal which has 
been suggested through the press is not just exactly right, 
and besides there is no reason why we should compromise 
on a smaller cash payment than 100 per cent. The veterans 
of the World War who are holders of the certificates have 
had the borrowing privilege in the past. 
BORROWING CAUSES INTEREST TO CONSUME CERTIFICATE 


A veteran who obtained a certificate on January 1, 1925, 
the eariest day that a certificate was obtainable, on January 
1, 1927, was permitted to borrow a small sum of money 
upon it. 

Let us take for illustration the average certificate. The 
average certificate is $1,010, but to make it easier we will 
consider it as $1,000. On a $1,000 certificate the veteran 
borrowed on January 1, 1927, the sum of $88.15; on January 
1, 1928, $26.80; the next year, $25.40. That sum will decrease 
each year until the last he will be permitted to borrow 
about $19, and throughout the life of that certificate he will 
have borrowed an average sum of $2 a month. 

MONEY OBTAINED IN DRIBS 


In that way and under the present law he is getting his 
money in little dribs. He is never receiving a substantial 
amount, an amount sufficient to be of material or substan- 
tial assistance to himself or to his family. It is not enough 
to make a payment on a home, not enough to pay any notes 
that are against his home, or to buy any article of furniture 
or anything of substantial value or assistance. 

Therefore, the present plan should be changed. This vet- 
eran, in borrowing this money, has been compelled to pay 
what I consider an excessive rate of interest for money that 
I consider is his money. In arriving at the value of the 
adjusted-service certificate the Government is paying that 
veteran what amounts to $1 and $1.25 a day for his services 
at home and overseas during the war, 25 per cent increase 
for waiting, and then interest based upon 4 per cent com- 
pounded annually thereafter until the certificate amounts to 
a certain sum 20 years in the future. So in effect it amounts 
to paying the veteran 4 per cent for his money, but the 
veteran, in borrowing his money, has been compelled to 
pay from 6 to 8 per cent for that money. It is true, I 
believe, that in January, 1929, a bill was passed by Congress 
which limited the amount of interest that the Veterans’ 
Bureau could charge the veteran io 6 per cent, but there is 
no limitation as to the amount of interest a bank can charge 
the veteran except that it shall not exceed 2 per cent above 
the rediscount rate. Of course, sometimes the rediscount 
rate goes up to 6 or 8 per cent or more. 

HIGH INTEREST RATE CHARGED 


I hold in my hand three notices of a loan to a veteran. It 
is a typical case. Here is a man who holds a certificate 
for $1,582. By the way, his name happens to be Wicker- 
sham. On January 1, 1929, he borrowed on his certificate. 
The interest rate from the office at Lawrence, Kans., was 7 
per cent. On January 1, 1930, he made another loan on his 
policy, and the interest rate was 6 per cent. The next 
year, January 2, 1931, the interest rate is 54% per cent. It 
just happens that this year the rediscount rate has been 
lower than it has been in the past, but we do not know how 
long it will remain that way. 

Surely it will not remain that way very long, but that 
veteran is paying on an average of 6½ per cent annual 
interest for his money. What does that amount to? You 
will say it does not amount to much, but if you take it 
over a period of 20 years on a policy amounting to $1,000 
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you will discover that at the end of 20 years the veteran 
will have paid out in interest several dollars more than he 
will have received in principal on his own policy. That is 
not right. That is not fair to the veteran. Neither does 
the Government want to be put in the attitude of taking 
advantage of the veteran who is in need, as would be claimed 
by some people, the veteran who is compelled to borrow 
these little dribs on his certificate. 
ANOTHER LOAN WILL CONSUME POLICY 

A proposal has been advanced to permit that veteran to 
borrow an additional sum of money on that certificate. I 
want to invite attention to the fact that if the proposal is 
adopted as advanced, as I understand it from the news- 
papers, whereby he can borrow up to 50 per cent of the 
maturity value of his certificate at 4 per cent, he will never 
get another dime out of that certificate. Considering the 
high fate of interest he has paid in the past, which will 
continue throughout the life of that certificates—although it 
is lower from here on, it is there in the past, and will remain 
there—and 4 per cent on the additional loan, it will just 
exactly consume the certificate at the end of 20 years if he 
does not pay it back; and in 99% per cent of the cases he 
will not pay it back. 

GARNER BILL 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is familiar with a bill 
which I introduced with reference to the paying of the 
value of the certificate at this time? 

Mr. PATMAN, Yes; I think so. 

Mr. GARNER. In my judgment, after a thorough survey 
of all the suggestions, that is still the best policy for the 
Government, and I think will do justice to the soldier; but 
if Congress should decide to make a loan of 50 per cent of 
the face value of the certificate at a rate of interest of 4 per 
cent, does the gentleman not think that at the same time 
we ought to make an arrangement to refund to the soldier 
the interest he has paid up to this time in excess of 4 per 
cent, which would remedy some of the conditions the gentle- 
man has referred to? 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the gentleman is correct about 
that. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman, if he does not 
mind expressing himself, which he would prefer, as an 
advocate of the veteran—and I am sure I do not go too far 
when I say that—the cash settlement upon the basis of 
which I have introduced the bill, or a loan value of 50 per 
cent, at 4 per cent interest? Which of those would the 
gentleman prefer? 

Mr. PATMAN. I much prefer the bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Texas, and I believe the veterans of the 
entire Nation would prefer that bill. I have heard from a 
large number of veterans about different plans. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman would not prefer the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from Texas over the sug- 
gestion which I made yesterday, namely, that of giving them 
25 per cent in cash now, with no interest, and letting what 
they have already borrowed go against the other 75 per 
cent? : 

Mr. PATMAN. I prefer that plan to either plan sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Texas; that is, to give them 
permission to borrow at this time an additional 25 per cent 
without interest; in other words, deduct it from the 
maturity value of the certificates, and I believe that would 
relieve much distress that now exists. However, there is no 
reason why we should accept a proposal providing less than 
full face value. That proposal is embodied in the Fish bill, 
introduced by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FrsEHI. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. What the gentleman means is not that 
they borrow it but that the Government should make a pay- 
ment of 25 per cent to them on what the Government owes 
them. 
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Mr. PATMAN. I think that is explanatory, in view of 
ithe fact that I said without interest and to be deducted from 
{the maturity value of the certificates. 

Mr. BLANTON. But let it be understood that it is a 
| payment the Government is making. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COX. In order that we may get some of the relief 

that is promised, under the loan plan what would a veteran 
get under such a measure on a certificate of $1,000, the 
veteran having already borrowed to the limit under the pro- 
visions of the certificate. How much would a veteran get? 

Mr. PATMAN. Under the proposal to permit a loan up to 
50 per cent on an average certificate of, say, $1,000, a 
veteran would be permitted to borrow $275 more than he 
has already borrowed; that is, the needy veteran. On the 
average certificate a veteran who would get a payment of 
25 per cent, as suggested by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Connery], would get $250. That would make the 
maturity value of his certificate $750, and then to be de- 
ducted from it such loans as have been obtained in the past. 

Under the plan suggested by the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Garner], which plan, however, I do not approve, but 
I would be willing to accept it rather than some of the 
plans that have been proposed, a veteran on a $1,000 certifi- 
cate would be permitted to take at this time $632 in cash if 
he has not obtained any loan at all and his certificate would 
be canceled. Of course, he will get this advantage under the 
proposal of the gentleman from Texas, his interest payments 
in the past, where he has paid 6 and 8 per cent, will be 
adjusted so that in no case will he have paid more than 4 
per cent, and that will amount to quite a sum of money to 
those needy ones who have been borrowing to the limit on 
their certificates. In fairness to the plan suggested by the 
newspapers—and I understand some of the Republican lead- 
ers are advocating that plan—I want to say that the veter- 
ans will be permitted to retain their insurance, and then in 
the event of death their families will get the benefit of that 
additional amount. That is one proposition in that particu- 
lar bill which is meritorious. 

Mr. CONNERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Les. 

Mr. CONNERY. That is what I wanted the gentleman 
to make clear. If a veteran takes the $632 under the Garner 
plan that ends the policy and the widow and children; if 
the veteran should die between now and 1945, would get 
nothing further. 

Mr. PATMAN. They would get nothing further. In- 
stead of trying to adjust the interest, if you are going to 
increase the loans, from here on make it 2 or 3 per cent 
instead of 4 per cent, if any interest at all is to be charged, 
and then the needy veterans, although they have been pay- 
ing 6 per cent and even 8 per cent heretofore, will get the 
benefit of no interest or a low rate of interest from here on. 
I think the committee should give consideration to that 
suggestion. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr, COX. The Garner plan does not give the soldier 
all that the Government has contracted by the certificate 
to give him. 

Mr. PATMAN,. It depends on the way you consider that. 

Mr. COX. It gives him the present value of the certifi- 
cate, does it not? 

FACE VALUE DUE THIS YEAR 


Mr. PATMAN. I am not making any idle statement 
when I suggest that 100 per cent of the face value of the 
certificate is due this year. That can be backed up with 
figures and that is no idle statement. I can give you an 
illustration of it. You take a veteran who served 210 days 
at home and he served 200 days overseas. For his home 
‘service he has been allowed $1 and for his overseas service 
$1.25 a day. He is entitled to $460 as an adjusted-service 
credit. Congress admitted that $1 a day was fair for home 
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Therefore he is entitled to a credit of $460 in adjusted pay. 
The veteran received for that $460 a certificate amounting 
to $1,000—and that is what he holds—dated January 1, 
1925, and payable January 1, 1945. 

Now, my theory of it is this: That you are depriving the 
veteran of the interest on that money that you confessed to 
be due to him from the time he rendered the service until 
January 1, 1925. If you say he is entitled to 81 a day for 
home service as of January 1, 1925, that is admitting that 
he was entitled to something like 65 cents for his service 
back in 1917, 1918, and 1919. But certainly you would not 
do that. My proposal is that if you give the veteran just 
the $1 and the $1.25 a day from the time the service was 
rendered, at the rate of 6 per cent, compounded annually, 
the same rate of interest he has been compelled to pay for 
his own money, that the face value of each certificate will be 
due October 1, 1931, this year, and 96% per cent of each 
certificate was due February 1, 1931. But suppose you say 
6 per cent, compounded annually, is too much. Of course, 
I do not think it is, because the Government has been com- 
pelling the veteran to pay that same rate of interest for his 
own money. But let us give some consideration to the 
thought that 6 per cent, compounded annually, is too much, 
and suppose you say, “ Why, we only paid the United States 
Steel Corporation 6 per cent simple interest on the hundred 
million dollars refunded to it as of 1917, 1918, and 1919 
and subsequent years.” It is true that large amounts were 
refunded to the United States Steel Corporation on income 
taxes claimed to be overpaid. In that case you paid 6 per 
cent simple interest, not from 1925 but from 1917, 1918, and 
1919, or the time the excess payments were made into the 
United States Treasury. So if it is fair to pay on these excess 
tax payments 6 per cent simple interest, certainly it would 
be fair to pay the veterans 6 per cent simple interest for 
their own money that has been retained during this time, 
and at 6 per cent simple interest how much would they 
be entitled to now? They would be entitled to 81 per cent, 
or $810 on every $1,000 certificate. 

Now, in 1925, you said they should have 25 per cent for 
waiting. Iam not figuring in any bonus, I am not figuring 
in any 25 per cent increase, I am just figuring in the $1 
a day and the $1.25 a day with 6 per cent simple interest, 
and that amounts to $810 on every $1,000 certificate. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. PATMAN. For a brief question; yes. 


ORIGINAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. COX. If I may be permitted to say so, here is the 
weakness in the position which the gentleman takes. The 
gentleman is proposing to go back behind the original legis- 
lation where this entire question was adjudicated and settled 
as between the Government and the soldier. The Govern- 
ment issued an evidence of its obligation to the soldier and 
now we come at this point to consider the question of 
whether a settlement as between the Government and the 
veteran shall be made on the obligation now outstanding, 
and the proposal of the gentleman is to go behind the 
original legislation in order that 

Mr. PATMAN. Every proposal that is presented is to go 
behind that legislation. Is it wrong to correct mistakes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

MONEY DUE WHEN SERVICES RENDERED 

Mr, PATMAN. It is not wrong to correct a mistake. If 
Congress made a mistake in 1925, is it wrong to correct it 
now? Why, certainly not. 

I am willing to admit that Congress was right in estab- 
lishing the rates of $1 a day for home service and $1.25 a 
day for overseas service. I stop there; but I say these vet- 
erans are entitled to that money as of the time the service 
was rendered, and that is the only change I am making. 

Every suggestion asks that the law be changed, so why 
object to doing complete justice when you are suggesting 


service and that $1.25 a day was fair for overseas service. | a change? 
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Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. DAVIS. The adjusted-compensation certificate law 
was a unilateral agreement, and at least 90 per cent of the 
veterans wanted the opportunity of taking it in cash at the 
time and were not given that privilege. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is true, and I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And if it could have been left to the 
membership for a vote on that particular question at the 
time the adjusted certificates were granted the membership 
would have voted to pay them in cash. 

BANKERS’ OPPOSITION 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; that is my idea about it. 

I attended the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and I heard bankers from different sections of the 
country paint a very gloomy picture as to the economic 
structure of our country being destroyed in the event of 
the passage of the bill to pay these veterans their adjusted- 
service certificates. They would even have you believe that 
Liberty bonds would go down to almost nothing and would 
thereby destroy the credit of our Nation. 

LIBERTY-BOND HOLDERS PROTECTED 

I want to tell you now that the holders of Liberty bonds 
are better protected against a declining market than any- 
body in the United States. They are better protected than 
the wheat grower, the cotton grower, or anybody else, and 
I think they are the only class that is really protected by 
an act of Congress, and I want to show you how they are 
protected. I want to show you how it is impossible for a 
Liberty bond to go down to any great extent. 

When we had a settlement with France and with England 
whereby those countries agreed they would pay certain large 
sums of money over a period of 62 years there was a clause 
inserted in each one of these settlement agreements, and 
that clause was under the head of Method of payment,” 
and I am reading now from the French settlement, page 
10515 of the ConcressionaL Record of June 2, 1926. In that 
settlement France reserves the privilege of paying to the 
United States any sum of money, any year, “in any obliga- 
tion of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, to be 
taken at par and accrued interest to the date of payment 
hereunder.” In other words, the very minute Liberty bonds 
go below 100, or below par, France comes into the market 
of the most prosperous nation on earth and buys up these 
bonds. Why? Because she can use these bonds to pay her 
debt to the United States at par and accrued interest. It is 
therefore impossible for Liberty bonds to go below par to 
any great extent. I remember that when one payment was 
made by a foreign government of more than $50,000,000, 
out of that $50,000,000 only $27.50 was in actual cash. The 
balance of it was in Liberty bonds and securities of the 
United States Government which they had bought slightly 
below par and put them in at par and accrued interest. 
Therefore the holdings of Government securities are pro- 
tected in the United States in a way that no other class is 
protected. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How about corporate and private bonds; 
how are they protected? 

Mr. PATMAN. They are not going to be hurt. A nation 
could not be prosperous unless it has money. They will be 
helped, because our Nation will be made prosperous. France 
is prosperous; it has some $50 per capita. Over here we are 
depressed, we are poor, one can not buy what another has. 
New England manufacturers can not buy what we produce 
in the South and the people of the South can not buy what 
New England manufactures, 

Mr. KNUTSON. With all our poverty we are all right 
when it comes to automobiles. 

SELFISH INTERESTS OPPOSE THIS LEGISLATION 

Mr. PATMAN. You know we float each year—I am sorry 

I have not the exact figures here—but we float each year 
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between seven and eight billion dollars worth of new securi- 
ties. Now the bankers are opposed to this legislation. 
They handle most of the new securities, and if they can 
put $8,000,000,000 worth of new securities on the market 
this year—and out of that more than $1,000,000,000 repre- 
sents foreign bonds—they will make an enormous amount 
of money in floating these new securities. But if we put 
three and a half billions of these bonds on the market, 
good bonds, not through the investment bankers, it would 
deprive them of an enormous profit in floating fictitious 
watered stock and foreign issues and making a big profit 
out of the American people. Therefore, they are opposing 
this proposal, not only now but for all time in the future. 
It is in a way touching their pocketbooks and their profits. 

Now we have outstanding $156,000,000,000 worth of pri- 
vate securities and $16,000,000,000 worth of Government 
securities. Do you tell me that floating three and a half 
billion dollars of good Government bonds is going to de- 
stroy the market for Government security, where the Gov- 
ernment only owes $16,000,000,000, and where the wealth 
of the Government is $516,000,000,000? It sounds ridicu- 
lous. When you tell me that floating three and a half 
billion dollars is going to destroy the market for $156,000,- 
000,000 of securities now outstanding it does not seem to 
me to be reasonable or logical. 


CONNERY BILL 


Now, my friends, I want to suggest to you something about 
a bill introduced by my good friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Connery]. His bill provides that if the veterans do 
not want the money, let them have a 4 per cent bond, but 
give them a settlement based upon face value. That would 
not cause all the bonds to go onto the market at one time. 
I do not believe in giving a soldier a bond unless you place 
certain restrictions around it so that they would not be 
subject to speculation. 

There is not a man in the House that has more at heart 
the interests of the veterans than has the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Connery]. He has a distinguished war 
record. He is known for his ability and fearlessness. He is 
always battling for the cause of the veterans of the World 
War. Not only that, but he has the interest of the country 
at heart and has been on the World War Veterans’ Com- 
mittee ever since it was created. He thinks that this bill 
would be a better bill than any suggested and I want you to 
consider it. 


SHOULD ADMIT FACE VALUE DUE 


I think we should admit to the veteran that we owe him 
this 100 per cent. There is no way around it. We do owe 
it. Ihe Congress has confessed it, and it is a mere matter 
of computing the interest in arriving at the sum. We could 
give these veterans a 4 per cent bond. There is one sug- 
gestion I want to make in regard to the bonds. I think they 
should be issued, if at all, in denominations of $100 or $250, 
or $500, whichever way the veteran wants it done. Then 
if he wants to borrow a small sum of money he will not be 
compelled to put up a bond for a small amount of money. 
I believe a plan could be worked out in that way. I think 
the plan of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Con- 
NERY] is a good one, and that it is worthy of consideration. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKERS OBJECT 


I want to suggest this in closing. In to-day’s Washington 
Herald, on the finance page, February 10, 1931, there is a 
large article from which I read two short extracts: 

International bankers, especially the guardians of the central 
banks, are seeking to impart impulses toward economic recovery 
through encouraging a resumption of foreign loans. 

> . * . + — 0 


Meantime, American, French, and British bankers are discuss- 
ing an international loan to Germany. 

That is the reason why these investment bankers do not 
want this bond issue put out. Of course they can have a 
bond issue for a foreign country which will not increase the 
purchasing power of our people but will decrease it, but they 
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can clean up several hundred million dollars on an issue 
like that. They have a selfish reason for opposing this 
legislation. 


DO JUSTICE AND MAKE NATION PROSPEROUS 


I suggest in all sincerity, that if you want to do complete 
justice to the veterans of the World War who are not asking 
for a bonus or for a gratuity, but just for the payment of 
a just and honest debt, which has been confessed by this 
Congress, and if you want a prosperous Nation with plenty 
of purchasing power, we should pass this legislation which 
has been proposed here to pay the veterans 100 cents on the 
dollar, and then you will see complete justice done, and you 
will see that prosperous Nation in our own land. [Applause.] 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp by inserting two short resolutions without the names, 
one from the Edith Nourse Rogers Post of Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, of Washington, D. C. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by the 
insertion of resolutions. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have been a 
Member of this House for about 10 years. I have received 
resolutions from Spanish-American War veterans and from 
veterans of the World War from all over this country. I 
think I can safely say that at least 90 per cent of the 
Members of the House on both sides of the aisle when they 
receive petitions of this kind dispose of them in the usual 
course of dropping them in the basket at the Speaker’s 
desk, where they are referred to the appropriate committees. 
That is what I have done. I have a petition in my pocket 
now that I propose to drop in the basket. Therefore I object. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman year 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. I believe the gentleman will admit that I 
have received more petitions and resolutions than any 200 
Members of this House. I usually file them in the basket. 
I have never put one in the Recorp, with one exception. 
This resolution happens to be from a post of men who were 
actually wounded on the front line of battle in France. 
They are associated together here in one organization, the 
Disabled American Veterans’ Post. The post is named for 
Mrs. Rocers, the distinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, who is a member of the World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation Committee. It is the Edith Nourse Rogers Post of 
Disabled American Veterans, of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I have the same sort of a reso- 
lution, and I am going to take the usual course and drop it 
in the basket. I object. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take the 
time of the committee at this late hour, if I can place this 
matter before the House in another way. I have sought the 
time to call attention to the remarks made by Mr. A. Gar- 
land Adair, a very able editor, before the meeting of the 
American Legion at McCamey, Tex., and a resolution passed 
by American Legion posts of the counties of Upton, Pecos, 
Crane, and Reagan, regarding the proper disposition of this 
problem mentioned by my colleague from Texas [Mr. Par- 
man]. I have also a resolution from the Isham A. Smith 
Post, No. 196, of Brownwood, and one from the Tommie 
Aiken Post, No. 423, of Cross Plains, Tex. I could read these 
into the Recorp, but if I can get consent to incorporate 
them in connection with my remarks I shall yield back the 
remainder of my time. I ask unanimous consent that I may 
put them in and yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, for the same 
reason I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can read them in, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that objection can be made to the gentleman's reading them 
in, although I am not very well versed on the rules. If that 
is so, I object. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The gentleman 
has no right to read a paper other than by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under general debate, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Many documents are daily read under 
that rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. To read a paper in the House or in 
the committee when the House is in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, other than the gen- 
tleman’s own remarks, he must obtain the consent of either 
the House or the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I can state the matter 
from memory, and do not care to read the resolutions, but I 
do not want the objection taken out of my time, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman wish to address 
the Chair on the point of order? The gentleman makes 
objection under a point of order that it requires the consent 
of the committee. 

Mr, BLANTON. I have such confidence in the parliamen- 
tary knowledge of the present occupant of the chair that I 
obeyed his ruling without arguing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is entitled to use the 
remainder of his time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that the discussion about the 
point of order not be taken out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed four 
minutes of his time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, Mr. Chairman, I simply called at- 
tention to this point of order. I have not taken up any 
time except on this point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed by the official 
timekeeper that before the objection was interposed the 
gentleman from Texas had consumed three and one-half 
minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I am recognized for six and one- 
half minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recog- 
nized for six and one-half minutes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Bianton] be allowed to read the 
resolutions to which he referred. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask my friend from Massachusetts not 
to make that motion. I can state the resolutions without 
reading them. 

Mr. CONNERY. I make the motion. I want to see what 
the sentiment of the House is on not reading American 
Legion resolutions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Connery] moves that the gentleman from Texas be 
permitted to read the matter which he has indicated. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the motion is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is privileged and in order. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Connery) there were ayes 18 and noes 19. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope my friend will not do that. It is 
not necessary, because I will tell what is in these resolutions. 

Mr. CONNERY. When they will not allow an American 
Legion resolution to be read on the floor of this House, I shall 
insist upon the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can state the contents of them to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sprout] and to the committee 
without reading them, and it is too late to have a quorum. 

Mr. CONNERY. I insist upon the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, that there is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
makes the point of order that there is not a quorum present. 
The Chair will count. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will withdraw that. 
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Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order and ask for tellers on the last vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
asks for tellers on the last vote. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in the hopes of prevent- 
ing a roll call I make a preferential motion. I move that 
the committee do now rise. I do not want to delay the 
matter here by a roll call. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
withdraws the point of order that there is not a quorum 
present, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] is 
recognized for six and one-half minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I may state to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Sprov.] that in McCamey, Tex., 
there is one of the finest and most enthusiastic groups of 
business men that I ever saw in my life. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Is that in the gentleman’s 
district? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. It is in the district represented by 
my good friend CLAUDE HupspeTH. They are active business 
men, active every moment of the day on every matter that 
concerns the best interests of this Government. They have 
an active American Legion post there. They met last week 
with the Legion posts of the counties of Upton, Pecos, Crane, 
and Reagan, and were addressed by an able newspaper editor 
in west Texas, Mr. A. Garland Adair, and those posts 
voted unanimously favoring the Government paying the 
adjusted-service certificates to the ex-service men of the 
country. The business men there are behind it. There was 
not a voice against the action taken there. They asked Con- 
gress to do something. 

At Brownwood, Tex., there is another live post of Ameri- 
can Legion members, the Isham A. Smith Post, No. 196. 
They met the other night and by unanimous vote voted for 
this settlement, for the Government to pay this honest, just 
debt of $1 a day for the men who stayed at home and $1.25 
for the men who went abroad to the trenches, which was due 
them in cash when they returned from France in 1919 and 
has been due ever since. 

At Cross Plains, Tex., the Tommie Aiken Post, No. 423, 
met the other night and took similar action. Every member 
voted for it, and they have sent their resolutions to this 
Congress. 

This is supposed to be their Congress. This is the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want the gentleman to take up 
my time. He has taken up most of my time already. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I will try to get the gentleman 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has kept me from read- 
ing these resolutions. I want him to sit here and listen to 
what they contain. [Applause.] These are ex-service men 
here appealing to the gentleman from Illinois as a Member 
of this Congress to do justice by them, to see that the honest 
debt that the Government owes them is properly settled. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. What would become of this 
petition if it was written into the RECORD? 

Mr. BLANTON. Ido not want the gentleman to take up 
the balance of my time, because he ought not to doit. The 
gentleman ought to be fair enough to let me tell him about 
it, and the gentleman ought to sit still and listen to me, 
because the gentleman prefers to hear me tell him about it 
than to have me put these resolutions in the Recorp so that 
he can read them in the Recorp. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I always make it a point to 
listen to the distinguished gentleman from Texas, 
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Mr. BLANTON. I know the gentleman from Illinois is 
my friend. He sees these partisan matters coming up here 
and he raises a question about them, and yet his Republican 
side of the aisle—on which I talk very infrequently but upon 
which I am talking now to be close to him—is responsible 
for not paying this debt to the soldiers. He knows there is 
hardly a man on the Democratic side of the aisle but who 
is ready to vote right now to pay that debt, and it is his 
Republican side of the aisle that is blocking the payment of 
it. He ought to get busy and get in a proper bill here. He 
ought to do what the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Connery] has suggested, that 25 per cent of this debt ought 
to be paid in cash without any strings to it, without any 
interest charge, without any loan overhead, but paid on this 
debt. If they would pay 25 per cent in cash on this debt 
you would not hear any more grumbling from these ex- 
service men. Many of them are fathers with wives and 
children in necessitous circumstances. They need food; 
they have mortgages on their homes in many instances; 
they need their money that the Government owes them 
to pay their mortgages off and get a means of sustenance 
for their wives and little children. I know the gentleman 
from Illinois is sorry. I hope he is ready to vote for this 
proposition, and I hope he will help get it out and let us 
pass it before Congress adjourns on March 4. [Applause.i 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman and members, I desire to 
spend a brief time in speaking not of the discipline of this 
House or its membership, as was so ably done by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey a little while ago, but I do feel that 
under the circumstances a portion of the membership of 
this House should receive a supporting voice. 

For 50 years, boy and man, I have studied the Constitu- 
tion of my country. In this study I have found the history 
of this school of patriotism here, much of the time standing 
preeminent. I have seen the three divisions of legislative 
authority bend, break, meet defeat, and be victorious. Early, 
as I studied, this House was the dominant legislative body 
of the Republic. At the same time the second legislative 
factor was the body at the other end of the Capitol. The 
third was the Executive of the Nation. I saw this House 
surrender its primacy to the other body. I have seen it 
surrender rank to the Executive of this Nation, so far as 
legislation was concerned. 

It is a proud fact to say—and I say it not in flattery—that 
the absolute primacy of the House of Representatives in 
originating legislation, in shaping legislation, in crystallizing 
legislation, and bringing it into effect rests with this great 
body—the most respected legislative forum in this world. 
Applause. 

Since last November elections, perhaps no more than in 
other bienniums, there have been statements and animad- 
versions as to men and women who had submitted their 
claims to the favor of the people and had been rejected in 
November. After that rejection they were referred to with 
perhaps the most offensive political epithet that a malicious 
brain could conceive or an evil tongue express. 

Just a few days ago I heard the chairman of a committee 
speaking kindly of the defeated Members in the language 
of that epithet, commiserating them on the fact of their 
defeat and the humiliation of their being for three months 
in a position humiliating in the extreme. Let me say to 
my colleagues here that perhaps not one of those who depart 
will go as lightly and with as little regret as I shall, the 
only regret being severance of the fine associations I have 
made or renewed here. So I feel I can speak for that class 
of 1931 as it graduates from this great institution of patriot- 
ism and say something which should be said, not for myself, 
but for these of whom I speak and for the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

You have read in your Record a statement from a Mem- 
ber of that unmentionable parliamentary body which I do 
not designate as the cave of the winds over in another part 
of the District [applause], and a record under the designa- 
tion “lame ducks” the names of respectable men and 
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women, Members of this House, imputing to them that, be- 
cause they were not to be returned to Congress, they were 
less solicitous for the Republic, its interests and its people, 
than if they had been voted a return. I feel somewhat 
sorry to think of the individual who made the record, or the 
individuals who indorsed it. They certainly can not have 
‘studied the Constitution, its making and its great purposes. 

When the issue came as to whether this country should 
be one that should be wafted by the whim of passing na- 
tional prejudice and fancy and the winds and waves of 
passion, or whether there should be carved out of the 
future a section of time when the voters, having spoken, 
the people of this great Republic would be secure in their 
rights and property for that biennium, it was agreed, and 
it is a part of our Constitution, that we constructed for sta- 
bility and not for immediate response in this country. We 
were unlike the pilot that would guide his bark by the 
floating log or the whitened surf, instead of by the perma- 
nent landmarks and lighthouses. Other nations have taken 
the other course, but we had farseeing Constitution build- 
ers at the making. 

We now are governed not by the verdict of November 
but by the oath that we took in the presence of our col- 
leagues and under the sanction of our God, that not from 
November to November but from the 4th of March in the 
odd year to the 4th of March of the next odd year we should 
stand for the stability of our Nation and not its whims. 
[Applause.] I want to say right here, without undue em- 
phasis or reference to what may have taken place this after- 
noon.in lobby, gallery, and office, that it is fortunate 
for the Republic that we do legislate for definite periods 
under definite forms and definite regulations. Because 
there are those people in the United States who would gov- 
ern by assault, by explosion, and by impulse. [Applause.] 
I am glad that it was not Members of this body who were 
perverting the Scriptures, paraphrasing the Sermon on the 
Mount, exciting laughter and derision, or were voicing sym- 
pathy with the reds, who were then disturbing the orderly 
proceedings of this House. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does not the gentleman think that the 
founding fathers intended, in having the new Congress meet 
13 months after election, that the overzealous candidates 
who had been elected should have an opportunity to cool 
off before taking their seats in this body? 

Mr. SLOAN. Of course they did; and one of the greatest 
powers in the construction of that Constitution and its 
adoption, although not a member of the body, was one who 
believed that country to be governed best that is governed 
least. He believed it a good thing for two reasons: First, 
that they would not meet for a long time after election; 
and then after a session as election approached the time 
would be short and therefore caution and stability instead 
of fancy and prejudice would be the great factors in our 
legislation. I refer to the patron saint of my friends on this 
side of the aisle, Thomas Jefferson. 

I have referred to the statement made by my friend, the 
committee chairman, who made it in the best of humor and 
for the finest purpose. Let me say that if we must be called 
the Antidæ disabled, that we ask that no crocodile tears 
be shed for us; we ask for no maudlin sympathy. We see 
our duty now rapidly coming to a close on the 4th of March 
and we brook no advice from the people who were elected 
in our stead. We wear our rights as royal robes and our 
manhood and womanhood as crowns. [Applause.] 

I read recently in an Associated Press dispatch—I am 
not going to read it, but will state it from memory—that 
two men, individuals of another body and of opposite par- 
ties, but financed in part by the same individual, said that 
if it were not for defeated candidates that the drought- 
relief legislation which had been mooted here a short time 
ago would have been passed by the newly elected Members. 
I thank them for that compliment. Because it gave us com- 
mendation for wisdom. It gave us, in the light of the leg- 
islation as it is being perfected over yonder, and coming 
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over here, commendation for saving the Red Cross from 
destruction, depleting our Treasury, and reducing our na- 
tional credit. [Applause.] 

Among the list that was published there, there were six 
distinguished Members of this body—DICKINSON, WHITE, 
Fort, McCormick, SPROUL, and PrircHarp—who ran for the 
Senate. Of course, my friends, not one of those individuals 
for mere personal ambition wanted to adorn those seats. 
They simply wanted to raise the general batting average of 
the body over yonder that I was speaking about. What a 
difference it would haye made. What a wonderful uplift it 
would have been if they had been all successful. 

Oh, yes, my friends, CramTon, MILLER, ELLIS, STOBBS, EL- 
LioTr, and several others whose departure from this House 
will be recalled in the years to come, when the students 
of the Nation look back and read their roll, will say as of 
old, There were giants in those days.” [Applause.] Yes, 
there were SPEAKS and WAINWRIGHT, heroic soldiers of two 
great wars. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Considering the change in the Constitu- 
tion for election, considering the inequalities that exist be- 
tween the terms of Members of Congress and members of 
the other body, would not the gentleman consider kindly an 
amendment to the Constitution extending the term of a 
Member of the House to four years instead of two years? 

Mr. SLOAN. I believe it would be wise but not timely. 
The period that we must operate in is too short for this 
session. I can fancy few better happenings to this Govern- 
ment than to see my allgood friend from his great State 
assured of a tenure of four years instead of two. 

Think of it! McCormick, Lanctrey—think of them as 
“lame ducks.” Think of the chivalry, the gallantry, of the 
individual who put out that list for the Recorp. It seems 
to me that they should have at least looked up the record 
of the family of Cervidæ, and instead of calling these two 
matrons “lame ducks” called them deer.” 

MEMBER (sotto voce). I did not quite catch that. 

Mr. SLOAN. The deer is hard to catch. The gentleman 
is built more for draft than he is for speed, hence he did 
not catch the deer. [Laughter.] 

Were I speaking of the mountain matron from Kentucky 
I should have called her Penelope and not a lame duck. I 
should say of the dashing matron from Illinois that she 
was Diana, the huntress, rather than a lame duck. Illinois 
70 years ago gave a President to the United States, the 
most famous, if we use the term “ lame duck,” in all the his- 
tory of the Republic—Abraham Lincoln. [Applause.] It lost 
its great opportunity when, instead of electing the first lady 
Senator, it traded her for a mess of pink whiskers. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Of course when the term “lame duck” is used in a casual 
remark or an ordinary jest we have no objection. We enjoy 
a joke, we like humor; but when you use that term, if you 
must use it, as the Virginian, in Owen Wister’s great book, 
in talking with Trampas, the gambler, said, When you say 
that, smile,” so if you persist in using the term “ lame duck,” 
smile. I[Laughter.] 

I can not conceive of any more opprobious term—although 
it is in the dictionary. Because every man and woman who 
graces this Hall is supposed to be an individual of courage 
and honor. If you are going into the land of fable, why 
not select one wherein lies strength and speed. 

The repulsive term includes all of these. That means 
all not reelected, whether candidates or not. Under my 
definition, there is not a lame duck in this class of 1931. 
It is either a stricken eagle or a wounded lion. [Applause.] 
Perhaps it would be well to reckon with us, because if any 
of our rights are not accorded, we know how to obtain them. 
If we are of the disabled sort, I call attention to the wonder- 
ful company in which we move. 

Come ye shades of noble men, 
Each from his glorious grave; 


Who in victory were magnanimous, 
In defeat the bravest of the brave. 
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Every President defeated for reelection or not elected 
might be considered, for the period following November up 
to the 4th of March, a lame duck. 

More than that, the great McKinley, a Member of this 
House, occupied the position now described in the epithet 
concerning which I speak. He went out of the House 
to the governorship of Ohio, and then to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. From there, at the hand of an 
assassin, he moved to immortality. [Applause.] Then there 
is Joe Cannon, the iron man; and Champ Clark, whom I 
loved as I loved few men on earth. They were defeated; 
they occupied their places and fulfilled their duties. No 
great human being ever experienced uninterrupted victory. 
He must have had his poignant sorrow, his tragedy deep 
and dark. They took nothing from his fame. But if he 
was of noble mettle they exalted his stature and added rich 
measure to his fame. Yea, even the present Speaker of this 
House at one time was in the category of defeat. But now 
he presides over the renewed strength and standing of this 
wonderful institution of which we are all proud to be a part. 
And the same animated factor who defeated our Republican 
governor and Congressman Jokxsox and myself, like Alex- 
ander, regretting that there were no other worlds to conquer, 
expressed regret that he had not gone back to Cincinnati to 
defeat our Speaker—Loncwor TH. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman’s State suffered from an 
invasion of political tapirs last fall. Will he not tell the 
House what influence, if any, that invasion had upon the 
political result in Nebraska? 

Mr. SLOAN. Paraphrasing, I came not here to talk of 
myself; but the rather seductive method of my friend, whom 
I know to be a Nordic, though every time he speaks I con- 
sider him actually a Celt, induces me to say that we did 
suffer from an invasion. We suffered from an invasion of 
men who bore the Republican stamp. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I thought they were tapirs. 

Mr. SLOAN. If the gentleman were to ask me what they 
were, I would simply have to say that they were Republicans, 
like the man was who, when asked if he belonged to the 
Presbyterian Church, said, Yes; that is the church that 
I stay away from.” There was an invasion of that kind. 
Out in our country in recent years it is sometimes not so 
much a question of whom you run against as it is whom you 
run with. We make a solemn oath that we affiliate with the 
Democratic Party or the Republican Party, as the case may 
be, and in some cases the affiliation is not a boost on the 
back with a helping hand but is a suddenly bared stiletto 
applied between the ribs. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. I am wondering if, at the 
close of the baccalaureate address, the diplomas are to be 
handed out to the class of 1931? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SLOAN. I expect to grant the diplomas. If I have 
any influence, the valedictorian of the class will be the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Oklahoma. [Laughter.] It is a 
little peculiar out in our State. It is all right for my suc- 
cessor—a fine man, and I speak well of him—but the other 
gentleman from another body, nominally from my own 
party, at the expense of our eastern millionaires organized a 
very effective political newspaper. On the front page was 
his picture, and my successor’s was on the back. No other 
national legislative candidates were there. There was a fur- 
ther financing of it by municipal tax money, a small portion 
of which I had to pay myself. It was taken in part from 
the treasuries of the municipalities of the State. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. j 

Mr. PATTERSON. I thoroughly agree with the gentle- 
man that many of the best men sometimes are defeated. 
The gentleman has no greater love for Abraham Lincoln 
than I have, or even Mr. McKinley. Does not the gentleman 
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think it would be timely to consider a change in the Con- 
stitution in respect to the meeting of Congress, so that we 
will not meet until 13 months after an election? Does the 
gentleman recall that when the Constitution was adopted 
it was very hard to get to Washington? 

Mr. SLOAN. I am. certainly in favor of that, and I say to 
the gentleman that I was the chairman of the subcommittee 
that drafted the constitutional amendment which you gen- 
tlemen are going to have an opportunity to vote on, and I 
have supported it all along. It was not the difficulty of 
getting to Washington that fixed the time of meeting in 
December. The real reason for it, and if the gentleman 
will read Madison and other contemporary literature of 
the Constitution-making time he will find it was because, 
being mostly farmers, they could better meet in December 
than in any other part of the year. The bad roads which 
they talk about were no worse for the Congressmen to come 
here in March or December than they were for the Presi- 
dent who might be elected to come here on the 4th of 
March. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman said that we were going 
to have an opportunity to vote on this. When? 

Mr. SLOAN. That is in the hands of the Rules Com- 
mittee, and I am sure it will give us an opportunity, es- 
pecially if the leader on the Democratic side, upon whom 
I lavish a great deal of admiration, would use his potent 
influence with that committee. - 

Mr. GARNER. I have already pleaded with them. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield. x 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. I am in favor of this 
amendment, of course, but I do not think the time between 
the adoption of the Constitution and now is material. It 
took much longer to get to Washington in those days, but 
it takes a lot longer to get anything done after you get 
here now; so it is about even. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. I accept that in the form of an amendment 
to my address. I am not extensively discussing the amend- 
ment now; that is deferred for a later occasion. 

Now I must hurry. Permit me to say of the class of 
which I am speaking, I hope we are working harder than 
we ever did. I want those men to turn from us, that we 
may conclude our work and give a good account to our con- 
stituents. But while that is going on, permit me to say of 
those who use the epithet—and I am speaking for a class 
now—if you say we are not peer to anyone elected, there 
or here, then I withhold the word and by the rule abide. 
You will learn it no doubt. Behold is it not in the book of 
Marmion, written by Scott, the noble bard. 

Now, I am good natured in this, and if you will indulge 
me I will tell you a story. It is the Tramp’s Toast. You 
may have heard it. 

In the city of New York there were 14 blades of wealth, 
leisure, and some dissipation. They were to have a banquet. 
One did not come, leaving 13. They had money, station, 
fame, and everything, also prejudice and superstition. They 
said, We can not go on with this banquet.” 

It was in the days of no telephone, and means of com- 
munication were meager. They tried to get somebody. 
Finally they sent a couple of their number down to the 
street to find an occupant for the vacant chair to remove 
the curse. They went down and looked about. It was a 
cold, stormy night; nobody walking up or down. In a shel- 
tered passageway they found a man, thinly clad, cold, hun- 
gry, weak, and sick. They took him, against his protest, 
up to the banquet hall and gave him a seat at the banquet 
table. 

During all that banquet, while ambrosia and nectar were 
served and disappeared, each, in turn, exhausted his reper- 
toire of wit in speaking about the “guest of the evening.” 
But, when he was filled with ambrosia and nectar and their 
inspiring, if not benign, influence was permeating his whole 
being, and after each had spoken, said to him, each in turn, 
“Now, we must hear from the guest of the evening.” He 
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rose in his place. He was a university man; one of earth’s 
brilliant derelicts. Inspired by that which he once was, 
he said: 


Here's to you, as good as you are, and as mean as I am 
But, mean as I am and as good as you are, 
I am as good as you are, as mean as I am. 


{Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CONNERY]. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Chairman, lest there be any misunder- 
standing about what I am going to read, permit me to say to 
my good friend from Illinois [Mr. Sprout], this is a letter from 
John Thomas Taylor, of the American Legion, in answer to a 
statement which Congressman Parman, Congressman RANKIN, 
and myself placed in the Recorp, and I think in justice to 
Mr. Taylor, as it is simply stating his position, denying the 
newspapers, the gentleman from Illinois should not object. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
why the gentleman says what he does about my objecting 
to his reading the letter. It is entirely different from a peti- 
tion or a resolution. 

Mr. CONNERY. I thank the gentleman. I just wanted 
to have his position stated. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I have never objected to any 
letters being read into the Recor or placed in the RECORD 
without being read. 

Mr. CONNERY (reading): 


THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., February 10, 1931. 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN: In view of the joint statement of Rep- 
resentatives PaTMAN, RANKIN, and CONNERY in yesterday’s CON- 
GRESSIOAL RECORD, I would appreciate your having the following 
placed in to-day’s Recorp for the information of the Congress. 
This is a joint statement issued by National Vice Commander 
Neal D. Williams and myself in connection with the addresses we 
delivered at a Legion meeting in Boston February 8, which was 
erroneously reported in a certain press dispatch carried in the 
out-of-town newspapers of February 9. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
Vice Chairman National Legislative Committee, 
The American Legion. 


STATEMENT BY JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, VICE CHAIRMAN NATIONAL LEG- 
ISLATIVE COMMITTEE., THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Representative Parman placed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of yesterday, February 9, a joint statement by 
himself, Representative RANKIN, and Representative CONNERY. 
This statement quotes a newspaper dispatch which attributes 
the following statement to me on the question of payment of 
adjusted-service certificates in cash: 

“The proposal is not a part of the program of the American 
Legion; that it was something it didn't want and would not be 
tolerated.” 

The newspaper dispatch in question purports to be an account 
of a speech I made February 8 before an American Legion meet- 
ing at Boston. Vice Commander Neal D. Williams also addressed 
this meeting. 

I think it only justice to the nearly 1,000,000 members of the 
American Legion that the Congress should know that I did not 
make the statement attributed to me in yesterday’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and I believe that the three Representatives who 
issued the statement will be glad to know this. 

In my Boston address I reviewed the status of all of the leg- 
islative proposals now on our program before the Congress and 
discussed the Legion’s adjusted-compensation proposal advocated 
by our national executive committee January 25 as a part of this 
program. A reasonably accurate newspaper account of what I 
actually said at this meeting is contained in the Boston Herald 
of February 9, which reads as follows: 

John Thomas Taylor, legislative agent of the Legion at Wash- 
ington, was introduced by Department Commander Richard F. 
Paul and spoke at length on the entire Legion program. 

Our legislative job, he declared, ‘is the care of the people 
who suffered as the direct result of war service, and Congress 
wants to know what the Legion wants.’” 

The national executive committee,’ he said, ‘on January 25 
interpreted the action of the Boston convention in tabling a 
resolution favoring the cash payment of the adjusted-service com- 
pensation as meaning that the American Legion was unwilling 
to consider, discuss, or initiate action in that direction. The 
executive committee reaffirmed that the first and major objective 
of the American Legion is legislation for the further relief of the 
disabled man and his dependents, and will take definite ex- 
ception to any interference with, or delay in, the passage of such 
legislation.“ 
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“*The executive committee,’ Taylor added, ‘indorsed the prin- 
ciple of immediate cash payment, on application, of the adjusted- 
service certificates, without choosing as between any of the specific 
bills now pending before Congress. 

22 going to do something about this, but your judg- 
ment is just as good as mine as to what will be done. E they ase 
sincere they will put through a piece of legislation adequate to 
meet the situation, but if they are not sincere they will load it to 
the gunwales with everything that will make a veto certain.’ 

8 The plan for immediate cashing of the certificates he termed 
controversial legislation,’ and saying that it did not originate with 
the American Legion, that body was wise, he said, to ‘leave it in 
the lap of Congress 

National Commander Ralph T. O'Neil has been seriously ill in 
New York for the past 10 days, although I am glad to say he is 
now on the road to recovery. In response to an inquiry on the 
Legion’s adjusted compensation stand, he dictated the following 
from his sick bed: 

“While the Legion, by the wording of the resolution adopted, is 
prohibited from proposing a plan for the cash payment of the 
adjusted-service certificates, we are sincerely interested in urging 
this legislation to the limit of our ability, providing same does not 
interfere with our regular program of legislation for the disabled.” 

National Vice Commander Neal D. Williams was also misquoted 
in a news dispatch account of his Boston delivered to the 
same meeting Which I addressed. I hope you will include his 
statement on this as a part of your remarks. 

I will conclude by requesting the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee to recall my testimony before them on this 
subject on January 31, when I submitted them the resolution 
adopted by the national executive committee, and told them that 
this was the official attitude of the American Legion on the 
adjusted-compensation issue. 

I will appreciate your placing this statement in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, so that the Congress may know the facts. 


STATEMENT BY NATIONAL VICE COMMANDER NEAL D. WILLIAMS, OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


A joint statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday, 
February 9, referred to me in the following words: 

“We are at a loss to know by what authority Taylor and Na- 
tional Vice Commander Neal D. Williams state that the proposal 
for immediate cash payment of adjusted-service certificates is not 
part of the program of the Legion and demands for it would not 
be tolerated by the American Legion.” 

I know that Representatives PaTMAN, RANKIN, and CONNERY Will 
be gratified to learn that I made no statement in my Boston ad- 
dress of February 8 which could properly be construed in the 
manner carried in a certain brief press dispatch account of this 
Legion meeting. I think the Congress is entitled to know that I 
did not say that the adjusted-compensation question is not a part 
of the Legion legislative program. j 

A portion of my remarks, carried in the Boston Herald of Feb- 

9, quote me correctly in substance as follows: 

“As for the adjusted compensation, I am for the payment of it 
in some form, and I know you are for it, but I want_to say to 
you that it is secondary. It is a popular thing to say, Don't 
you want your money now?’ ‘Of course, I do,’ you say. But 
I know the class of men who make up the American Legion 
throughout the country, and I know the class of men you are, 
and if it was shown that the out of any plan would 
prevent our disabled being taken care of I know you would say, 
‘The disabled first.’ 

“We are on record for payment of the adjusted-service certifi- 
cates, the principle of immediate cash retirement of adjusted- 
service certificates upon application. It is for us to handle this 
matter in our organization, and we are not going to tolerate 
anybody coming in from the outside and telling us how to 


hospitalization because of lack of beds, and our failure to provide 
pensions for widows and orphans, which is also on our legislative 


F I quoted them the adjusted compensation resolution adopted 
January 25 by our national executive committee, which contains 
the following paragraph: 

“That we again declare and reaffirm as our first and major 
objective legislation for the further relief of the disabled man and 
his dependents, and will take definite exception to any interfer- 
ence with, or delay in, the passage of such legislation.” 

The American Legion will appreciate your inserting this state- 
ment in thé CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so that the Congress may be 
correctly informed concerning the facts. 


I merely offered this because I know the House, after the 
statement which we issued yesterday, would like to have 
the reply of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Williams. We certainly 
had no intention of doing them an injustice and we told 
them in our statement that this was reported to be their 
statement in a Boston paper, but we did not say that they 


had absolutely made the statement. 
Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


do now rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 16969) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, and for other purposes, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its 
principal clerk, announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 16297) entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of certain public buildings, and for other purposes,’ 
approved May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630), and acts amendatory 
thereof,” disagreed to by the House; agrees to the confer- 
ence asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Swanson, Mr. Fess, Mr. 
McMaster, Mr. Govrp, and Mr. AsHurst to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I wonder if we can not agree 
upon time for closing general debate upon this bill. I am 
going to ask that we agree upon two and a half hours of 
time. I have conferred with the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Ayres], and we think that by agreeing upon that time 
we can bring the discussion to a close within a shorter 
period than if we let the time run along. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from Idaho that that is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate upon the naval appropria- 
tion bill be closed in two and a half hours, one-half to be 
controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman from 
Kansas, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENI—SECOND POLAR YEAR PROGRAM 
(S. DOC. NO. 270) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President, which was read, and, with ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the fayorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted authorizing an appropriation 
of $30,000 for participation by the United States Government 
in the second Polar Year program, August 1, 1932-August 31, 
1933. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

TRE WHITE Howse, February 10, 1931. 


RESEARCH TO AND ADJUSTMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. CHRISTGAU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including an ad- 
dress delivered by Eric Englund, Assistant Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I shall not object, I just want to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sprout] to the fact that 
he refused to permit the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman] to put in resolutions adopted by American Legion 
posts and also for me to put such resolutions in the Recorp, 
but he allows addresses by assistant chiefs to go in the 
Recorp. I have no objection to them, but I just wanted to 
call his attention to that fact. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. That was a letter, and I have 
never stood on the floor of this House and objected to a 
letter. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this is an address by an assistant 
chief that he is now permitting his Republican colleague to 
put in the Record without objection. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I have never objected to a 
Member including a letter in his remarks, 
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Mr. BLANTON. But here the gentleman’s colleague is 
asking to put in an address by an assistant chief, and the 
gentleman from Illinois is allowing him to do so. I have 
no objection. 

Mr. SPROUL of Ilinois. I did not understand the matter 
to which the gentleman was referring. I thought he was 
referring to the letter read by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Connery]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include an address delivered 
by Mr. Eric Englund, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, before the Forty-fourth Annual Convention 
of the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
at Washington, D. C., on November 17, 1930. 

The address is as follows: 


OBJECTIVES OF READJUSTMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


The dominant purpose of agricultural economic policy is to 
strengthen the material basis of the standard of living of the 
individual farm family by means consistent with the general 
public welfare. As part of such a policy a p of readjust- 
ment in agriculture aims to increase the net returns of the farm 
family in terms of direct satisfaction—goods and amenities—from 
the farm and of purchasing power obtained by sale of farm 
products. 

This objective is individualistic; but a program of adjustment 
will accomplish little if it does not harmonize with the interest of 
individual farmers. While much may be done to promote that 
interest by joint effort of farmers and by public policy affecting 
them as a group, improvement in farm income is still largely a 
matter of individual effort guided by reliable information brought 
convincingly to the farmer by the extension service and other 
educational agencies. The farmer’s net purchasing power de- 
pends on the difference between the price and the cost per unit 
of products sold multiplied by the volume of sales. Any effort 
directed at one of these elements alone touches only a part of 
the problem of increasing the net income. Even if the exclusive 
emphasis should be given to the important element of price, there 
would be danger of overlooking those factors—cost per unit and 
volume per farm—which are more responsive to the farmer's 
individual efforts. 

A program for readjustment according to changing conditions in 
agriculture would affect all three elements of net income, but 
primarily cost and volume per farm. Such adjustment would 
mean change in the production programs and in size of farms, 
which, with the technique available at a given time and under 
prevailing competitive forces, are in harmony with the compara- 
tive advantages of various regions and localities (the term 
“region” refers to an area, possibly including several States, in 
which there is a general similarity of those basic conditions of 
soil, climate, topography, and situation which influence types of 
farming. It should not be assumed, however, that this broad 
definition is sufficient for purposes of specific adjustment. A 
single State may include two or more separate localities in each 
of which the essential similarities affecting types of farming may 
differ so widely from those of other localities as to present distinct 
problems of adjustment) and which, at least in the long run, are 
likely to reduce cost of production, increase output per family, 
and stabilize returns. Obviously such a program offers no short 
cut to agricultural prosperity but seeks to deal constructively 
with the individual farmer's problems in their relation to long- 
time considerations. If we can develop a correct grasp of long- 
time tendencies and aims, and can devise p: of action 
accordingly, we shall be able to bring to bear the power of the 
long lever on the problem of assisting the agricultural population 
to a higher level of material well-being. 

Adjustment in agriculture is a continuous process, resulting 
from numerous forces, including technological improvements, re- 
gional and international competition, scientific discoveries, and 
changes in freight rates, tariffs, and consumer demand. It is a 
problem for research to explain these adjustments and to assist 
in steering their course according to some fairly definite policy, 
so that they will not be left to blind forces of competition. This 
is in harmony with economic liberalism which presupposes some 
degree of social direction of economic forces. 


GENERAL RESEARCH AS BACKGROUND FOR READJUSTMENT 


Research needed to aid private effort and to help formulate 
public policy in this field may be divided into: (1) Research on 
general problems applicable to all agricultural regions, and (2) 
research on particular problems applicable mainly to individual 

ons. 
— on specific problems of regional adjustment will not 
yield the best results unless done against a background of in- 
vestigations that concern all regions. Examples of the more gen- 
eral fields of research are the following: 

Price studies: The purpose of research in this field is to explain 


changes in price, to develop principles of price behavior, and to 
make certain deductions with respect to the probable trend of 
pricesin the future. The importance of this field is evidenced not 
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only by popular interest but also by the more fundamental fact 
that individual farmers and business men must make price pre- 
dictions with or without the aid of research. When farmers plan 
their planting and breeding programs on the basis of prices in 
the present or in the recent past, they really are predicting future 
prices on the implied assumption that last year's prices indicate 
the price they expect next year. The research workers render an 
important service by aiding the individual to judge better what 
he otherwise would have to guess, even when caution dictates 
that that forecasting should be limited to a clear statement of 
factors influencing price trends, leaving the actual prediction to 
the farmer's judgment. i 

Trends in production and consumption of farm products here 
and abroad: This field of research is applicable to all regions and 
is closely related to price analysis, especially to the long-time 
price trends. (With the newly established division of foreign 
agricultural service in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Department of Agriculture will be in a much better position to 
furnish information on foreign competition and demand as they 
relate to problems confronting the farmer.) Since fundamental 
adjustment is largely a matter of gradual changes, it is impor- 
tant for farmers in any locality to know the trends at home and 
abroad in production and consumption, and therefore in the 
competition which they must face, 

Demand for agricultural products is a relatively new field of 
statistical research. A large, if not the major, part of the ex- 
planation of recent changes in farm prices must rest on the 
reduction in demand here and abroad as a result of the world- 
wide business depression, Any adequate explanation of the course 
of agricultural prices in the past year brings prominently into 
the foreground the relation of business conditions to demand. 
In addition to general research in this field, it is necessary to 
single out certain manageable problems for intensive study. For 
instance, in planning their production program dairymen in the 
milkshed of a given industrial center would benefit by informa- 
tion on the relation of industrial activity to the demand for dairy 

roduets. 

0 Recent studies have thrown light on the problem of elasticity 
of supply—that is, the effect of a given change in pure on quan- 
tity produced. This is related partly to price studies and partly 
to, the reorganization of farms as production units and to the 
possibility of expanding cultivation to new lands. Such studies 
are complicated by many variables, including prices of alternative 
crops and livestock, and cost of labor, machinery, fertilizers, etc, 
Since all regions are not affected similarly by a given change in 
price, studies of elasticity of supply should be helpful in apprais- 
ing competition between regions, in addition to judging the effect 
of price changes on total supply. 

General problems of agricultural finance: These problems, espe- 
cially in their relation to money and banking in general, also are 
subjects for research applicable to all agricultural regions. Many 
questions of agricultural finance should be studied in their rela- 
tion to the broader fields of money and banking. This is also true 
of other fields which must be studied in relation to public finance 
in general. Any attempt to keep research in either of these fields 
n eee compartments is likely to lead the investigator into a 

ind alley. 

Public policies in relation to agriculture: Tariffs, public expendi- 
tures, and taxations are examples of research applicable to all 
areas. While public agencies are somewhat limited in this field, 
there seems to be a growing recognition of need for scientific 
studies and for that freedom of investigation which alone will 
produce impartial results. It may not be too optimistic to assume 
further development in this direction. In the meantime those 
subjects afford large scope for independent research institutions 
to supplement the work of public agencies. 


RESEARCH SPECIALLY APPLICABLE TO REGIONS 


The second general class of research problems, those separately 
applicable to individual regions, include much of the kind of work 
that has been in progress for many years. 

Preliminary study of types of farming: Types of farming are 
determined by certain factors of soil, climate, topography, and 
location, by public land policies, by such economic forces as 
changing prices relationship, new technique, and changing labor 
costs, and even by differences in custom and in population charac- 
teristic. These kinds of results are expected from such 
type-of-farming studies: (a) More adequate knowledge of the 
forces that have made agriculture what it is in an area, and a bet- 
ter basis for foreseeing modifications in farming that may result 
from changes in technique of production, in market requirements, 
and in other economic forces, (b) More reliable basis for judging 
the possibilities and limitations of proposals for agricultural read- 
justment, which should be helpful not only in developing sound 
programs of adjustment but also in avoiding proposals for adjust- 
ments which are inconsistent with the intrinsic possibilities of a 
region. (c) A better guide for effective application of the results 
of more intensive research in farm management. 

Intensive studies of groups of typical farms as individual operat- 
ing units: The desirability and the possibility of adjustment de- 
pends on the income relationship of various enterprises on cost of 
shifting from one enterprise to another, on possibilities of reduc- 
ing cost by adopting new technique or increasing the size of the 
operating unit, and on other factors within the individual farm 
business, Such studies should consider the possibilities of in- 
creasing the standard of living by noncommercial returns and in- 
cidental enterprises. This resolves itself largely into the produc- 
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tion of those things—chiefly food and feed—which can be used 
on the farm without impairing cash returns to a degree that will 
offset the value in the noncash items. 


in 

this field by the experiment stations and the Department of 

Agriculture is a source of justifiable pride. But this very progress 

has brought out more boldly the problem of application of this 

po ores to the attainment of our objective—higher standard 
ving. 

Experimentation to ascertain the most profitable organization 
and size of farms in the light of new technique and new com- 
petitive forces may be a practical way of applying and testing 
economic information for the purpose of reducing costs and in- 
creasing net returns. Whether “economic experiment stations” 
under public support and control would be practical is itself ex- 
perimental. It would be necessary to solve the difficult problem 
of putting a publicly supported business experiment on a basis 
that would admit of judging results from a strictly commercial 
point of view. Some valid form of differentiation between sub- 
sidized operations and operations that carry their own weight 
would be necessary in order td judge accurately the superiority 
of certain combinations of enterprises and of recommended farm 
practices and technique. The results would not and should not 
inspire public confidence unless the éxperiments were conducted 
in a manner that would preclude a reasonable basis for the prac- 
tical farmer to say, “I could do just as well on my farm if my 
methods were backed with public money.” While with 
these problems of public experimentation it would be well to 
recognize that private experiments in regional adjustment are in 
progress in various places. The results may be more far-reaching 
than generally realized. 

Regional problems in farm finance: Here is a research oppor- 
tunity to throw light on capital requirements for maximum 
efficiency in production, the place of borrowed capital in farming, 
and the various factors affecting the credit standing of borrowers. 
Studies confined largely to farm credit institutions are helpful, but 
we need more emphasis on the place of credit in farming. An 
answer to the question as to whether it pays a farmer to borrow 
depends upon numerous factors in his farm business. Credit 
needs vary with the business capacity of individual farmers, with 
type of farming, and with numerous other factors. These must 
be more fully understood before judging the adequacy of existing 
institutions. 

Every credit institution in the long run must face the risks 
inherent in the business it would finance. Studies of risks in 
agriculture in various regions are important not only to aid in 
determining credit policy but also to help explain differences in 
rate of interest and difficulties of securing funds. The problem 
of reducing risk is so closely interwoven with other economic and 
technological problems in farming that complete separation is out. 
of the question. 

Land tenure and utilization: Land tenure and its relation to the 
problems of regional adjustment also needs further study. It is 
increasingly apparent that in these regions where the machine 
process of production has expanded most rapidly in recent years, 
land was originally acquired in units too small for economic use, 
especially with the new technique. Hence consolidation of these 
units has taken place rapidly, resulting in fewer and larger farms. 
Studies should be made of tenure in relation to the possibility of 
securing the most advantageous combination of enterprises and 
optimum size of operating units, While the optimum size varies 
with the intrinsic characteristics of the locality and with techno- 
logical development, it also varies with the managerial ability of in- 
dividual farmers, It is no more probable that every man in farming 
could manage successfully a large farm with up-to-date technique 
than could every man in industry be a “ captain of industry.” 

In some areas new technique in farming has made adjustment 
in the old areas imperative and demonstrated, among other things, 
that in agriculture as in industry there are wide differences in 
the possibility of the mechanization of production. The new 
technique has brought about severe competition for the old areas 
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where a relative fixity of farming systems and natural conditions 
are less favorable to mechanization and large-scale operations. In 
any plan for readjustment, distinction must be made between in- 
dividual and collective economy. Although there is no doubt of 
a common interest existing between individual producers, it would 
be futile to approach problems of adjustment as if farming were 
a collective economy under a single controlling will. 
Technological research: The value of technological research “ to 
produce two blades of grass where one grew before” often has 
been questioned in recent years, on the ground that the second 
blade depressed the price of both. It seems certain, however, that 
technological research in plant and animal life will be fully as im- 
portant for agricultural improvement in the future as in the past. 
Without technological research the possibilities of regional read- 
justment would be seriously limited. For instance, the agronomic 
{bilities of crop production in any area must be ascertained 
2 recommendations for change in cropping systems can be 
made with confidence. The possibilities of combating plant and 
animal diseases also must be studied. Stabilization of produc- 
tion—“ orderly production ” as a basis for “ orderly marketing,” of 
which we have heard so much—rests in no small degree on de- 
pendable performance of plant and animal life. Regional adjust- 
ment, while emphasizing the economic idea of comparative ad- 
vantages, is largely dependent on technological research. 


READJUSTMENT AND TOTAL OUTPUT IN AGRICULTURE 


Although an effective program for readjustment in agriculture 
according to comparative advantages of the various regions would 
not revolutionize agriculture in a year or two, it would mean 
more efficient production in terms of the relation of physical 
output of farm products to input of labor and capital. This 
brings us to the relation of increased efficiency to total supply 
and to price. 

A few years ago a distinguished member of this body said: 
“Until we know the influence of efficiency on supply, it is futile 
for us to recommend efficiency as a cure for agricultural depres- 
sion.” (Sidney B. Haskell, director Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, in discussing a paper, Economic Research as 
a Basis for Agricultural Adjustments and Froduction Programs, 
by H. R. Tolley and J. W. Tapp, before the New England Re- 
search Council, Boston, October 15, 1926.) This challenge can not 
be ignored, It must be considered in connection with any long- 
time plan for readjustment according to comparative advantage, 
or any other plan for greater efficiency in farming, and must take 
into account long-time tendencies and broad problems of public 
interest. 

The developments of new technique replacing a substantial 
amount of hand labor in agriculture is similar in principle to 
those improvements in manufacturing which brought the indus- 
trial era. In considering the economic significance of the machine 
technique in farming, we must distinguish between the short 
run and the long run and how each may affect the public inter- 
est. In the short run these improvements cause maladjustments 
and individual hardship to those subjected to the economic pres- 
sure that accompanies rapid change in technique. The result in 
agriculture is similar in principle to technological unemployment 
in industry. But these short-run considerations should not be 
permitted to hide the long-time significance of those improve- 
ments. 

Mechanization in agriculture as in industry brings individual 
hardship, which public policy should seek to minimize, but it 
would be most unwise to erect barriers against the forces of progress 
which these improvements represent. Our problem is to aid the 
orderly advancement of these forces so as to realize for farmers 
and for society generally the fundamental advantages which are 
inherent in them. In attempting to do this we must take into 
account the conflict of interest between the consumer and the 
producer of farm products. 

If greater efficiency should result in such an increased total 
supply that the farmer would lose in the form of lower prices all 
that he gained by reduced costs, the consumer would get all and 
the farmer none of the advantages of technical progress. Broad 
public interest in the long run requires that the producer and the 
consumer should share these profits. This calls for a clear differ- 
entiation of aims. Fundamentally the aim of economic policy is 
not the welfare of industry or of agriculture apart from the human 
beings in the factory and on the farm but rather the material 
welfare of human beings whether in agriculture or in other pur- 
suits. If we accept this as a fair statement of economic objec- 
tives, it matters little whether the individual finds his maximum 
well-being in agriculture or in some other walk of life. It follows 
that in the long run we need not fear permanently burdensome 
overproduction in agriculture, provided we keep open the way of 
adjustment among economic groups. 

When one pursuit—agriculture, for instance—becomes so effi- 
cient in terms of direct labor required in production that fewer 
human beings are needed, it is desirable from individual as well 
as social standpoints that movement of population should be 
facilitated to aid in equalizing advantages among economic 
groups. 


LONG-TIME POSSIBILITIES OF PREVENTING OVERPRODUCTION 


Population movement among economic groups: The first step 
toward preventing efficiency in farming from causing permanent 
depression in agriculture is to maintain that public attitude and 
to improve those education advantages which develop the maxi- 
mum case of population movement as between occupations. It 


should be quite possible to accomplish in a country like ours 
blessed with a comparative absence of such artificial barriers as 
rigidity of social stratification and fixity of occupational status, 
and where educational opportunity for all is a powerful social 
ideal. It is realized that farmers who have their all invested in 
farm property and who have become fixed in their occupation 
seldom can change to another occupation without serious loss. 
But we have, and shall continue to have, large human resources 
represented by the younger generation, not yet fixed occupation- 
aly. To the degree that our educational system prepares young 
people for those pursuits that may offer better advantages, they 
will constitute the adjustable element in our population. 

It does not seem probable, moreover, that any program of re- 
gional adjustment will plunge agriculture into general efficiency 
so rapidly that population movement will lag far behind the 
economic urge for such movement. This hope is based on the 
optimistic assumption that society will find a way to avoid these 
violent disruptions of economic relationships that result from 
war and its companion evil of drastic financial inflation. 

Higher “supply price” of the human factor: Higher supply 
price of the human factor in agriculture also will act as a further 
means of preventing efficiency in farming from becoming burden- 
some to farmers. By “supply price” of the human factor is 
meant a reward sufficient to induce men and women to remain in 
or to go into farming. The effectiveness of this factor depends 
largely on superior alternative opportunities, the existence of 
which is inferred if and when it is assumed that farmers gen- 
erally are on a lower level of economic opportunity than the rest 
of the population. 

Insistent demand for a higher standard of living, coupled with 
educational facilities and social opportunities for intergroup 
movements of population, is a powerful long-time preventative 
against the permanent depression of any economic group below 
the level of other groups. We can well afford to welcome a 
healthy discontent among farmers especially in the more un- 
profitable agricultural regions. By healthy discontent is meant, 
not grumbling in a state of inactivity but insistence upon an 
adequate reward together with a determination to find a way 
of achieving it. This attitude of mind is the opposite of that 
which makes for passive acceptance of a low standard of living. 
It is the antidote to the fondest fears of those who predict a 
“peasant status” for American farmers. 

Possibility of more leisure: Another safeguard against over- 
production as a permanent result of efficiency is the possibility 
of greater leisure as a reward of efficiency. Here, too, an analogy 
may be found in industry, although we should not push the 
analogy too far, because the proprietary interest and the labor 
interest are generally united in farming but separated in indus- 
try. In industry the shorter working day may have been adopted 
as a result of collective bargaining of labor, but it was made 
possible by increased efficiency of labor resulting from technologi- 
cal improvements and superior industrial organization. Is it too 
much to hope that recent progress toward less drudgery in farm- 
ing foreshadows still less drudgery and more leisure as a result 
. progress and greater effectiveness of human 
abor 

Withdrawal from the poorest land: A third possibility of mini- 
mizing the danger of overproduction as a result of efficiency in 
farming lies in public-land policies, by which it may be possible to 
prevent expansion of the agricultural area and to facilitate an 
orderly retreat of farming from those areas which are too poor to 
support an adequate standard of living. While farmers on much 
of the so-called submarginal lands are not contributing a very 
large part of the total commercial supply of farm products they 
certainly constitute an important element in the unsatisfactory 
economic status of agriculture. Whether these farmers—for in- 
stance the independent mountaineers—would have one whit added 
to their happiness should they go to better agricultural land or 
into industry, involves such complicated and unsettled philosophi- 
cal questions as the aim of life ” and the meaning of progress,” 
In the economic sense, however, pr means increasing wants 
and opportunities to satisfy them, a justifiable definition of prog- 
ress when dealing with the bread-and-butter question of net 
income. Hence, for the present we may assume that an individual 
is better off when he has more material satisfactions in terms of 
food, shelter, clothes, education, automobiles, and radios than 
when he has a minimum of the necessaries of life. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It may seem optimistic, but, it is hoped, not unreasonable to 
assume that greater efficiency in agriculture through regional read- 
justments need not be viewed as a potential cause of permanent 
agricultural depression. This belief rests on the expectation that, 
barring violent economic disruption by war and drastic inflation, 
effective adjustment among economic groups is possible, and that, 
except in contingencies affecting particular crops, we need not 
apply too literally the theory that to produce less is necessarily the 
way to get more of the good things of life, a theory which, if 
applied in the long run, might lead to the unhappy conclusion 
that if everybody produced less we should all enjoy more. 

We are confronted with dynamic forces continuously creating 
problems of readjustment between regions with different kinds of 
advantages in production and among economic groups. To the 
degree that these adjustments are effective we may approximate 
an equality of opportunity for human beings in all groups and 
yet in the long run fully avail ourselves of those opportunities for 
a higher standard of material well-being which are afforded by the 


productive power of natural advantages and technological progress. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 
Mr. Srospss (at the request of Mr. Luce), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 
Mr. Beepy, for one week, on account of business. 
BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this 
day present to the President for his approval bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 5627. An act relating to naturalization of certain 
aliens; and 

H. R. 10166. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. N 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
24 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, February 11, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, February 11, 1931, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 


To amend subsection (a) of section 1 of an act entitled 
“An act for the acquisition, establishment, and development 
of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the 
Great Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in 
the District of Columbia and the States of Maryland and 
Virginia requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, and 
playground system of the National Capital,” approved May 
29, 1930 (H. R. 16218). 

To authorize the construction on Government Island, Ala- 
meda, Calif., of buildings required by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Coast Guard of the Treasury Department (H. R. 
16947). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

824. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1931 for the Navy Department, in 
the sum of $150,000 (H. Doc. No. 747); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

825. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting re- 
port from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, on 
preliminary examination of Willamette River, Oreg., be- 
tween Oregon City and Portland, including the locks at 
Oregon City (H. Doc. No. 748); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

826. A letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting a 
letter from the Secretary General of the International Par- 
liamentary Conference on Commerce, extending an invita- 
tion to the Congress of the United States to be represented 
at the seventeenth plenary assembly of the above-mentioned 
organization which is to take place in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Prague, beginning May 26, 1931; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. CRAIL: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
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maintenance of a United States passport bureau at Los 
Angeles, Calif.; without amendment (Rept. No. 2562). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 16590. 
A bill to permit the Army to participate at the Yorktown 
sesquicentennial celebration; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2566). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Insular Affairs. H. R. 
15360. A bill to provide for the filling of certain vacancies 
in the Senate and House of Representatives of Porto Rico: 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2567). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 
11743. A bill for the relief of William G. Burress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2561). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H.R. 
2659. A bill placing Cadet Adrian Van Leeuwen on the 
retired list of the Army; with amendment (Rept. No. 2563). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5049. 
A bill for the relief of Frank Fisher; without amendment 
Seph No. 2564). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
14475. A bill for the relief of Orville E. Clark; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2565). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16394) for the relief of M. Brown and S. H. Brown for 
losses sustained on schooner Ninnetta M. Porcella, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


— 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 17001) to amend sec- 
tion 5 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 17002) to authorize con- 
struction and to authorize appropriation for construction at 
Scott Field, Belleville, III.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 17003) 
to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
by providing for allowance for widows and children of vet- 
erans of the World War; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 17004) to 
expedite the deportation of certain aliens, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 17005) to provide for 
the establishment of the Isle Royale National Park, in 
the State of Michigan, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. i 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 17006) for the protection 
of restricted Indian landowners; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 17007) to in- 
corporate the American Gold Star Mothers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEAVITT (departmental request): A bill (H. R. 
17008) to add certain lands to the Upper Mississippi River 
Wild Life and Fish Refuge; to the Committee on Indian 


494. A joint resolution authorizing the establishment and ! Affairs. 
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By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 17009) to create a commis- 
sion to study the hospitalizing of war veterans; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 17010) to 
amend subsection (d) of section 11 of the merchant marine 
act of June 5, 1920, as amended by section 301 of the 
merchant marine act of May 22, 1928; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res. 353) for the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 550 entitled An act to regulate the 
distribution and promotion of commissioned officers of the 
line of the Navy, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mrs. OWEN: Resolution (H. Res. 354) to print the 
manuscript entitled “Survey of the Seminole Indians of 
Florida,” by Roy Nash, as a House document; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 495) to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
close upper Water Street between Twenty-second and 
Twenty-third Streets; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 496) to regulate commerce between the United States 
and foreign countries in respect of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented 
and referred as follows: a 

By Mr. CULLEN: Concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, urging the Congress of the 
United States to authorize the United States Shipping Board 
to sell to the Port of New York Authority the properties in 
the port of New York district commonly known as the 
Hoboken Pier properties; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Memorial of the State Legislature of 
the State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to pass Senate bills 2350 and 2351 at an early 
date; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Concurrent resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York, urging the Congress of the 
United States of America to authorize the United States 
Shipping Board to sell to the Port of New York Authority 
the properties in the port of New York district commonly 
known as the Hoboken Pier properties; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. RUTH PRATT: Memorial of the State Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to authorize the Shipping Board of the 
United States to sell to the Port of New York Authority the 
properties in the port of New York district commonly known 
as the Hoboken Pier properties; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXIII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17011) granting an 
increase of pension to Nancy M. Roberts; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17012) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary C. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17013) granting an increase of pension 
to Margaret Janes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 17014) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Emily A. McLeran; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 17015) granting an increase 
of pension to Jessie F. Loughridge; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 17016) 
granting a pension to William S. Maxwell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 17017) for the relief of 
William Louis Pitthan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 17018) 
granting an increase of pension to Matilda Murphy; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 17019) for the relief of Dave 
Price; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17020) for the relief of Jacob Meyers; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17021) for the relief of Arthur H. Chris- 
tern; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 17022) granting an increase 
of pension to Lizzie S. Feight; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 17023) for the relief 
of Stanton and Jones; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 17024) granting a pen- 
sion to Nerva Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 17025) granting a pension 
to Marie T. Meyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 17026) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William J. Ryan; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

9257. Petition of Workers’ Unemployment Insurance Dele- 
gation, Washington, D. C., signed by the delegates petition- 
ing Congress to urge unemployment insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. P : 

9258. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of ex-service men of 
Champaign, II., requesting immediate cash payment at full 
face value of adjusted-compensation certificates as created 
by section 702 of the World War adjusted compensation act 
of 1924; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

9259. Also, petition of ex-service men of Charleston, IIL, 
requesting immediate cash payment at full face value of 
adjusted-compensation certificates as created by section 702 
of the World War adjusted compensation act of 1924; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9260. By Mr. ALDRICH: Joint resolution of the city 
council of Providence, R. I., favoring immediate payment of 
face value of adjusted-compensation certificates to veterans 
of World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9261. Also, protest of Mercy Circle, No. 154, Daughters of 
Isabella, East Greenwich, R. I., against passage of Senate 
bill 4582; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9262. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of Seneca County Holstein 
Club of Ohio, protesting against use of palm oil in oleo 
without a tax thereon; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9263. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of Trades and Labor Council 
of Escanaba, Mich., that the length, width, and weight of 
motor busses and trucks should be regulated and limited, 
and probable trailers should be prohibited; their operation 
and rates should be as strictly regulated as those of rail- 
ways; and they should be prohibited to make any discrimi- 
nation in their rates that they please to get business while 
railways are prohibited from making such discrimination; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9264. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 12 citizens 
of Gaza, Iowa, urging support of Sparks-Capper amendment 
excluding approximately 7,500,000 unnaturalized aliens from 
count of population in the congressional reapportionment; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9265. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Albert E. Lette, of 
728 Roxboro Place NW., Washington, D. C., together with 
60 other World War veterans of Washington, D. C., respect- 
fully petitioning Congress to pay the veterans the full cash 
value of their adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

9266. By Mr. CLANCY: Petition of citizens of Detroit, 
Mich., urging the passage of legislation for payment of the 
face value of the adjusted-service certificates to soldiers of 
the World War; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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9267. By Mr. CONDON: Petition of Amos J. Masse and 
several other World War veterans from Rhode Island, urging 
legislation looking toward the immediate payment of the 
adjusted-compensation certificates at their face value; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. - 

9268. Also, petition of Arthur Beaulieu and several other 
World War veterans from Rhode Island, urging legislation 
looking toward the immediate payment of the adjusted-com- 
pensation certificates at full face value; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9269. Also, petition of the city council of the city of Provi- 
dence, R. I., urging legislation looking toward the immediate 
payment of the adjusted-compensation certificates at their 
full face value; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9270. Also, petition of Stanley Glinka and several other 
World War veterans from Rhode Island, urging legislation 
looking toward the immediate payment of the adjusted- 
compensation certificates at full face value; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

9271. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petitions of Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Johnstown; Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Amsterdam; and Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Scotia, N. Y., urging enactment of the Grant 
Hudson motion picture bill, H. R. 9986; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9272. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., urging the immediate cash payment at full face 
value of adjusted-compensation certificates as created by 
section 702 of the World War adjusted compensation act of 
1924; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9273. Also, petition of the officers and general staff of the 
Military Order of the World War at their meeting at na- 
tional headquarters in Washington, D. C., urging Congress 
to take immediate steps to protect the interests of labor 
and economic interests of this country, placing an embargo 
on importation of goods produced by forced and convict 
labor; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9274. Also, petition from residents of the fourth congres- 
sional district of New York, urging the prompt passage of 
House bill 7884 providing for the exemption of dogs from 
vivisection in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

9275. By Mr. DEROUEN: Resolution adopted by American 
Legion Post, No. 45, Opelousas, La., urging the Congress of 
the United States to pass a bill providing for the immediate 
cash payment of the adjusted-service certificates to the vet- 
erans of the World War; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9276. By Mr. DOUTRICH: Petition of members of the 
Centenary Methodist Church, Lebanon, Pa., favoring House 
Joint Resolution No. 356, providing for an amendment to the 
United States Constitution excluding unnaturalized aliens 
when making apportionment for congressional districts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9277. Also, petition of members of Earl E. Aurand Post, 
No. 1086, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Harrisburg, Pa., urging 
immediate cash payment at full face value of adjusted- 
service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9278. Also, petition of C. E. Eisenacher and other residents 
of Harrisburg, Pa., urging the immediate cash payment at 
full face value of adjusted-service certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9279. Also, petition of Laurence J. Salinger and other resi- 
dents of Steelton, Pa., urging the immediate cash payment 
at full face value of adjusted-service certificates; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

9280. Also, petition of residents of Harrisburg, Wormleys- 
burg, Lemoyne, New Cumberland, Steelton, and Penbrook, 
Pa., urging immediate cash payment at full face value of 
adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9281. By Mr. ESTEP: Petition of Arch C. Bailey and 38 
other citizens of Pittsburgh, Pa., urging immediate cash pay- 
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ment at full face value of adjusted-compensation service 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9282. Also, petition of Frank Rafferty and 38 other citizens 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., urging immediate cash payment at full 
face value of adjusted-compensation service certificates; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. . 

9283. By Mr. FENN: Petition of World War veterans of 
Hartford, Conn., favoring the payment of the adjusted- 
compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9284. Also, petition of World War veterans of Bristol, 
Conn., favoring the payment of the adjusted- compensation 
certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9285. Also, petition of five citizens of the first congres- 
sional district of Connecticut, favoring the passage of House 
bill 7884, for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

9286. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of Wilbur B. Clark 
and 36 other veterans of the National Military Home, Day- 
ton, Ohio, praying for immediate passage of an act to pay in 
cash the World War adjusted-service certificates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9287. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of a number of 
residents of Yonkers, N. Y., urging the immediate cash pay- 
ment of the World War veterans’ adjusted-service certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9288. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Wood- 
ward Chamber of Commerce, indorsing House bill 14447; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9289. Also, petition of Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
indorsing House bill 14447; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

9290. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, indorsing 24-hour quarantine service at tha 
port of New York; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

9291. Also, petition of American Association for Labor 
Legislation, indorsing Senate bill 3060; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

9292. Also, petition of District Lodge, No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, indorsing Senate bill 4750; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

9293. Also, petition of Washington Board of Trade, in- 
dorsing House bill 14447; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

9294. By Mr. HALE: Petition of 31 registered voters of 
the first congressional district of New Hampshire (forwarded 
by New England Anti-Vivisection Society), for early con- 
sideration and passage of House bill 7884 without qualifica- 
tion or amendment; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

9295. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of residents of Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., urging Congress to pass House bill 7884 for the 
exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

9296. Also, petition of residents of Battle Creek, Mich., in 
support of an amendment to the Constitution excluding 
unnaturalized aliens from the count of population for ap- 
portionment of congressional districts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

9297. Also, resolution of Joseph B. Westnedge Post, No. 
36, of the American Legion, Kalamazoo, Mich., in favor of 
payment of the adjusted-compensation certificates in a 
lump sum; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9298. By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: Petition of John J. 
O’Hara and others, urging immediate payment to veterans 
of the face value of their adjusted compensation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9299. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of 66 citi- 
zens of Stark County, Ohio, favoring immediate cash pay- 
ment at full face value of the adjusted-compensation cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9300. By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: Petition of number 
of citizens of Jefferson City, Mo., asking for immediate 
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cash payment at full face value of adjusted-service cer- 
tificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9301. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Vivisection Investiga- 
tion League, of Tenafly, N. J., and others, in favor of House 
bill 7884, against the vivisection of dogs; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

9302. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of New York, authoriz- 
ing the United States Shipping Board to sell to the Port of 
New York Authority the properties in the port of New York 
district commonly known as the Hoboken Pier properties; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

9303. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Petition of For- 
rest L. Kreep and other veterans, of Bartlesville, Okla., re- 
questing immediate payment of the adjusted-service cer- 
tificates of World War veterans; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

9304. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of Forestville 
(N. Y) Woman's Christian Temperance Union indorsing 
House bill 9986; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

9305. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of residents of the 
District of Columbia urging the passage of House bill 7884 
to exempt dogs from vivisection in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

9306. By Mr. REILLY: Petition signed by veterans of the 
recent World War residents of the sixth congressional dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, urging legislation looking toward the 
immediate payment of the adjusted-compensation certifi- 
cates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9307. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by L. R. 
Schroeder, of 820 Bertch Avenue, Waterloo, and 38 other 
citizens of Black Hawk County, Iowa, urging the cash pay- 
ment of adjusted-compensation (bonus) certificates at full 
face value of adjusted-compensation certificates as created 
by section 702 of the World War adjusted compensation act 
of 1924; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9308. Also, petition signed by John W. Robinson, 628 Allen 
Street, Waterloo, Black Hawk County, and 38 other citizens 
of Waterloo, Iowa, urging the cash payment of adjusted- 
compensation (bonus) certificates at full face value of ad- 
justed-compensation certificates as created by section 702 
of the World War adjusted compensation act of 1924; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9309. Also, petition signed by K. J. Farrell, of 610 Sumner 
Street, Waterloo, Black Hawk County, and 38 other citizens 
of Waterloo, Iowa, urging the cash payment of adjusted- 
compensation (bonus) certificates at full face value of ad- 
justed-compensation certificates as created by section 702 of 
the World War adjusted compensation act of 1924; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9310. Also, petition signed by George F. Keister and 42 
citizens of Goldfield, Iowa, urging the adoption of the Sparks- 
Capper stop-alien representation amendment, House Joint 
Resolution No. 356, excluding about 7,500,000 unnaturalized 
aliens from the count of the population of the Nation for 
apportionment of congressional districts among the States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9311. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Minnesota State Agri- 
cultural Society at their annual meeting, urging enactment 
of legislation to levy a 10-cent tax on oleomargarine colored 
in any manner whatsoever; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9312. Also, petition of Bagley Cooperative Creamery, Bag- 
ley, Minn., 400 members, urging passage of the Brigham bill, 
H. R. 15934, placing a fixed charge of 10 cents a pound on 
oleomargarine colored to resemble butter; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

9313. Also, petition of American Legion Post, No. 304, Gon- 
vick, Minn., urging full cash payment of all adjusted- 
compensation insurance certificates at an early date; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9314. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition of Jessie M. K. Gifford 
and a number of other residents of Erie, Pa., asking for the 
passage of House Joint Resolution 356 providing for an 
amendment to the United States Constitution excluding the 
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approximately 7,500,000 unnaturalized aliens from the count 
of the population of the Nation for the apportionment of 
congressional districts among the States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. . 

9315. Also, petition of C. L. Irons and 34 other residents 
of Linesville, Crawford County; Mrs. B. W. Washburn and 
24 other citizens of Erie; and Dorothy McIntyre and other 
citizens of Union City, Erie County, Pa.; urging the passage 
of the Sparks-Capper amendment to the Constitution, House 
Joint Resolution 356; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9316. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of A. 
Scalise and other citizens of Beckley, W. Va., in behalf of 
immediate cash payment at full face value of adjusted- 
compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and - 
Means 

9317. By Mr. SNOW: Petition of Carrie S. Peakes, of 
Milo, Me., and others, urging enactment of legislation pro- 
hibiting the use of dogs for vivisection purposes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

9318. By Mr. SPARKS: Petition of local institute of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Morland, Kans., 
urging Federal supervision of motion pictures as provided 
in the Grant Hudson motion picture bill, H. R. 9986; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

9319. Also, petition of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of Winona, 
Kans., for the Federal supervision of motion pictures as 
provided in the Grant Hudson motion picture bill, H. R. 
9986; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. b 

9320. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of 38 residents 
of the city of Chicago, praying for cash payment of ad- 
justed-compensation certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 3 

9321. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of 
clergymen of Homer City, Pa., favoring the proposed 
Sparks-Capper amendment to the Constitution to exclude 
unnaturalized aliens from the count of population for ap- 
portionment of.congressional districts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

9322. Also, petition of Presbyterian Church and Sunday 
School, of Falls Creek, Pa., in favor of proposed Sparks- 
Capper amendment to the Constitution to exclude unnat- 
uralized aliens from the count of population for apportion- 
ment of congressional districts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9323. By Mr. SULLIVAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of 
Mary D. McGinnis, as chairman of the Tabernacle Society 
of the Pittsburgh Council of Catholic Women, protesting 
Senate bill 4582, amending the tariff act and Criminal Code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9324. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of members of Helmer 
Reyelt Post, American Legion, Harlan, Iowa, for immediate 
payment of adjusted compensation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

9325. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of California, 
petitioning the President and Congress of the United States 
in behalf of immediate cash payment at full face value of 
adjusted-compensation certificates as created by section 702 
of the World War adjusted compensation act of 1924; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

9326. Also, petition of citizens of California, petitioning 
the President and Congress of the United States in behalf of 
immediate cash payment at full face value of the adjusted- 
compensation certificates; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

9327. Also, petition of citizens of California, expressing 
sincere and active interest in passage of House bill 7884, for 
the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the District of 
Columbia; to tne Committee on the District of Columbia. 

9328. Also, petition of Catholic Women’s Council, Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Ancient Order of Hibernians, Young Ladies’ In- 
stitute, Catholic Daughters of America, Queen’s Daughters, 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent 
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Society, all of San Diego, Calif., protesting the passage of 
Senate bill 4582; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9329. By Mr. TARVER: Petition of 40 citizens of Dade 
County, Ga., asking immediate cash payment of adjusted- 
service certificates; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

9330. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of 56 citizens of Scott- 
dale, Westmoreland County, Pa., urging favorable action on 
Sparks-Capper amendment eliminating 7,500,000 unnatural- 
ized aliens from count in proposed congressional reappor- 
tionment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

9331. Also, petition of 10 citizens of Westmoreland County 
urging support of Sparks-Capper amendment eliminating 

approximately 7,500,000 unnaturalized aliens from count 
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in proposed congressional reapportionment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

9332. Also, petition of 26 members of the Latrobe Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, Latrobe, Pa., urging support of pro- 
posed Sparks-Capper amendment eliminating approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 unnaturalized aliens from count in con- 
gressional reapportionment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

9333. Also, petition of citizens of Scottdale, Westmoreland 
County, Pa., urging favorable consideration of Sparks- 
Capper amendment eliminating approximately 7,500,000 
aliens from count in proposed congressional reapportion- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


